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PREFACE. 


AT  a  -fcime  when  the  systematic  study  of  English  history  is  every  day  attract- 
ing  tlie  interest  of  an  ever- widening  circle  of  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
Temark&bl^  l^at  there  should  be  no  convenient  handbook  to  the  whole  subject. 
The  presenl;  publication  is  an  attempt  to  supply  this  deficiency,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  Btipplied  by  a  work  which  is  intended  to  be  useful  rather  than  exhaustive. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  eveiything  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  subject 
ao  vast  and  so  ill-defined  as  tJie  history  of  a  great  people  and  a  great  empire 
ooold  \>e  incladed  within  the  compass      eleven  hundred  moderate-eized  pages. 
Tho  oompilers  of  a  concise  Mstorical  dictiamity  must  be  contwt  to  make  a 
selecilon.  from  the  materials  at  their  command.    *rhe  present  work  ia  not  an 
encyclopedia,  and  the  editors  are  aware  that  many  things  are  omitted  &om  it 
which  might  have  been  included,  had  its  limits  been  wider,  and  its  aim  more 
ambitloQS.    But  they  hope  that  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  special  student 
of  the  history  of  the  British  Empire,  will  find  this  volume  a  convenient  auxiliary 
to  his  studies ;  and  they  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  that  it  will  fill  a  gap 
on  his  book^elves  not  at  pi-esent  occupied  by  any  single  book  of  reference. 
Dictionaries  of  biography  already  exist  in  abundance ;  handbooks  of  dates  and 
chronology  are  common  and  familiar  things manuals  of   English  history, 
political  and  constitutional,  of  all  sizes  and  all  degrees  of  merit,  are  at  the  easy 
command  of  t^e  reading  public  ;  and  it  is  possible,  by  diligent  search,  to  dis(K>ver 
works  on  English  bibliography,  and  even  on  the  bibliography  of  English  history. 
Bnt  if  a  great  book  is  a  great  evil,  a  great  many  books  are  assuredly  a  greater. 
The  most  earnest  student  cannot  be  expected  to  read  his  history  with  a  dozen 
mannaJa  and  works  <^  reference  at  his  elbow,  in  case  he  should  be  in  doubt  as 
to  a  fact,  or  should  require  to  verify  a  date,  to  gain  some  information  on  a 
eonatitntional  point,  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  at  one  of  the 
epochs  of  our  annals,  or  to  find  out  the  authorities  for  a  particular  period. 
To  produce  a  book  which  should  give,  as  concisely  as  possible,  just  the  informa- 
tion, biographical,  bibliographical,   chronological,  and  constitutional,  that  the 
reader  of  Ei^lish  history  is  likely  to  want,  is  what  is  here  attempted. 

In  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  find  a  place  in  these  pages,  the  Editors 
have  tried  to  keep  in  view  the  probable  needs  of  modem  readers.  Practical  con- 
venience has  guided  them  in  the  somewhat  arbitrary  selection  they  have  been 
compiled  to  make ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  end  they  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
aome  slight  changes  of  plan  which  suggested  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
work.  In  the  biographical  department  names  of  purely  personal  and  literary 
interest  have  been  omitted,  and  the  hi(^raphies  have  been  written  throughout 
from  the  historic&l  standpoint  No  attempt  is  made  to  supplant  other  Diction- 
aries devoted  solely  to  biography  j  but  the  reader  will,  it  is  hoped,  find  sufficient 
information  about  every  prominent  personage  to  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  histo- 
rical atadies,  while  the  references  to  authorities  which  accompany  all  the  more 
important  articles  will  show  him  where  to  go  if  he  desires  to  pursue  his  inquiries 
farther.  In  the  older  <*  Helps  to  English  History,"  such  as  that  of  Heylin,  space 
equal  to  the  whole  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  genealogies  and  to  the  lists  of 
tbe  holders  <tf  public  offices  and  dignities.    In  the  present  volume  relatively 
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little  space  is  given  to  these  subjects.  The  genealogies  of  the  great  families  and 
the  order  of  official  succession  are  very  fully  worked  out  in  many  well-known 
and  easily  accessible  works.  A  modern  student  is  likely  to  have  more  occasion 
for  the  accounts  of  the  growth  of  English  institutions,  and  for  the  summaries 
of  great  epochs  in  our  history,  and  of  the  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
powers,  vhich  occupy  a  connderable  portion  of  these  pages.  In  tliese  instances 
it  18  hoped  also  tiiat  the  biUiographical  notes  supplemented  by  the  special  article 
on  AuTHOBiTiEB  ON  ENGLISH  HiSTORT  (page  105),  will  be  found  of  considerable 
value,  even  by  those  who  can  lay  claim  to  some  historical  scholarship. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  say  that  though  "  English  "  on  the  title-page  of 
this  work  is  to  be  understood  in  its  widest  and  least  exact  sense :  and  though  the 
doings  of  Englishmen,  Scotsmen,  Irishmen,  and  Welshmen  at  all  places  and 
periods  Tiostri  est  farrago  lihelli,  yet  that  very  much  more  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  history  of  England  than  to  that  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  the 
Colonies.  Selection  being  inevitable  if  the  book  were  not  to  sacrifice  its  chief 
recommendation,  that  of  practical  utility,  it  is  felt  that  the  rule  adopted,  though 
illogical,  is  that  likely  to  promote  the  greatest  convenience  of  the  greatest 
number  of  readers.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  bring  the  book  down  to  our 
own  day ;  but  very  recent  events  have  been  treated  more  briefly  than  those  of 
more  remote  periods,  and  only  those  living  and  recently  deceased  statesmen  have 
been  included  concerning  whose  right  to  figure  in  a  Dictionary  of  English 
History  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  For  obvious  reasons  no  articles  on 
living  historians  have  been  given,  though  it  is  hoped  that  full  justice  is  done  to 
their  works  in  the  bibliographical  notes. 

To  save  space,  and  to  secure  somewhat  more  adequate  treatment,  it  has  often 
been  thought  better  to  group  the  various  divisions  of  a  large  subject  into  one 
article,  rather  than  to  discuss  them  separately  in  a  number  of  short  ones.  Here, 
again,  the  rule  followed  is  somewhat  arbitrary.  But  a  reference  to  the  Index 
will  generally  show  the  reader  where  to  look  in  case  he  does  not  find  the  title  he 
is  in  search  of  in  its  proper  place  according  to  the  alphabetical  order. 

Such  merits  as  this  volume  may  be  found  to  possess  ate  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  able  staff  of  contributors  who  have  given  it  their  invaluable  aid. 
To  all  of  them  the  Editors  have  to  render  their  grateful  thanks.  For  many 
useful  suggestions  and  much  kindly  interest  displayed  in  the  progress  of  the 
work,  have  to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Professor  Creighton ; 

Professor  Rowley,  University  College,  Bristol ;  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Smith,  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  Mr.  Lloyd  Sanders,  M.A. ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Ashley,  B.A., 
and  Mr.  T.  A.  Archer,  B.A.  Their  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tout, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  History  at  St. 
David's  College,  Lampeter,  whose  assistance  throughout  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  who  has  constantly  and  most  kindly  placed  the  benefits  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  modem  history  at  tiie  servioe  of  the  Eiditora 
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AVbc  ill*,  T&BATT  OF  (May  20,  1259), 
ns  ooncbided  between  Louu  IX.  of  France 
aa^  UoQiy  IIL  of  England,  after  the  ahor- 
tiTe  attain^  of  the  latter  to  recover  the  pro- 
-naoet  which  John  had  lost.  By  this  treaty 
the  T.TigKah  king  relinquished  all  claims  to 
Noniiandy,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine,  and 
Puton ;  bat  waa  guaranteed  the  poeseesion  of 
Ooieiuie,  which  he  vaB  to  oontinue  to  hold  u 
a  fief  from  the  French corown.  Hiitiirtitories 
ia  the  aouth  of  Fmnoe  were  to  be  further  in- 
creased I:  the  three  biahoprica  of  Lim(^|ee, 
Perigueux,  and  Cahors ;  and  he  was  to  receive 
bom  Louis  a  giant  of  money  sufficient  to 
■tfli"t'iin  five  hoadred  Icaighta  for  two  yeore. 

Tlia  text  of  th«  treatr  k  glvMi  in  Bymar, 
AmUts.  i.  675  (ed.  ot  ITOi).  8m  alw>a.«iSj 
■ad  PwzMm,  Ritt.  a/  Btu.  durtag  tk«  Maiiu  ms 

Abbaj.  [HoKAsncuif.] 

Abbot  (abhas.  Uterally  "father")  was  a 
title  of  raqtect  sp^ed  in  early  times  to  all 
monks,  but  was  uterwards  speciflcally  re- 
■trit-ted  to  the  superior  of  a  monaaterr. 
The  abhot  was  elected  by  the  brethren  of  the 
■nonaateiy,  subject  to  varying  and  ill-defined 
rights  of  the  crown  and  the  bishop ;  hut,  on 
the  whol^  as  the  poedtion  of  abbot  waa  one  of 
oen^Muativel^  smul  political  impnlance,  free- 
dom of  election  waa  allowed  to  a  degree  very 
nra  in  Ushiopricfl,  and  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  mot  orders  freed  them  also  in  most 
caaee  from   episcopal  juriediction.  Thus 
choeen,  the  abbot  held  office  for  life,  unless 
canonically  deprived  by  the  bishop.   In  the 
earliest  days  of  the  English  Church,  the 
abbots,  Uke  other  monks,  were  very  commonly 
laymen,  bat  later  it  became  usual  for  them  U> 
receive  priest's  orders ;  and  an  early  instance 
c<  a  series  of  presbyter  abbots  is  to  be  found 
in  the  great  foundation  of  lona.    In  Ire- 
land, abbots  were  either  themselves  bishops, 
or  Qsurpen  of  episcopal  functions.    In  Uie 
monastic  cathedrals  which  form  such  a  pecu- 
liar feature  in  EngUsh  Church  history,  Uta 
^^*hop  wu  also  abbot.   The  powo-  ol  the 
*M»t  varied  with  the  order  to  which  he 
Jjlonged,  but  it  was  always  very  high.  In 
'•'eoty,  as  the  name  denotes,  it  was  paternal; 
«d,  ra  early  times,  this  paternal  authority  is 
twMineaigj^ote  power.   The  abbot  was 


to  be  feared  as  lord  as  well  as  loved  as  father. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  act  without  his  orders, 
and  the  whole  management  of  the  monastery 
ultimately  depended  on  him.  But  Bene- 
dictine abbots  were  restricted  in  various  wajra 
by  their  obligation  to  observe  the  rule  of 
their  founder.  The  practical  limitations  to 
the  power  of  the  abbot  were :  (a)  the  prior; 
(i)  tha  rfssmi  and  emtmun^i  dhoaen  by  the 
monks ;  M  the  general  chapter  of  the  monas- 
tery (by  tne  rule  of  tjt.  Benedict,  the  abbot 
was  obliged  to  take  counsel  with  all  the 
monks,  junior  as  well  as  senior,  though  the 
final  right  of  decimon  rested  with  him,  and 
not  with  the  brethren) ;  (d)  the  hiahop,  though 
exemption,  after  the  12ui  oentory,  generally 
took  away  this  check ;  (<)  the  orfrMafiw,  an 
'it"!*^*^^'  layman,  who  was  appointed  owing 
to  the  inaUuty  ot  the  abbot  to  interfere  in 
person  in  civil  suits,  and  who  consequently 
Lurgely  limited  the  power  of  the  abbot  over 
the  proper^  of  the  abbey  and  secular  matters 
generaUy.  But,  with  all  these  dednctioni^ 
the  abbot  held  a  most  imposing  position.  As 
practical  landlord  of  a  luge  district,  he  had 
much  social  influence  and  political  considera- 
tion. In  England  the  position  of  the  abbot 
was  especially  important :  for,  introduced  by 
monks,  Baglish  Christianity  had  from  the  firflt 
a  monastic  aspect.  Thus  half  the  English 
cathedrals  became  Benedictine  abbns,  of 
which  the  canons  were  monks  and  the  bishop 
abbot  As  magnates,  or  as  king's  chaplains, 
a  few  abbots  sat  in  the  Witenagemot :  and, 
after  the  Conquest,  many  of  them  attended 
the  Great  Council,  as  holders  of  feudal 
baronies,  and  were  ranked  after  the  lords 
BpirituaL  Under  the  early  Norman  kin^ 
Norman  abbots  were  set  over  the  English 
monasteries,  and  in  many  oases  met  with 
determined  resistance  from  their  monks. 
They  orfranised  the  monastic  system  more 
strictly  tiun  before:  and  each  new  order 
found  a  home  in  England  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some 
abbots  wne  called  mitred,  because  they 
received  from  the  Pope  the  right  of  wearing 
the  mitre  and  other  vestments  proper  to  the 
episcopal  office.  This  did  not,  however, 
atfect  their  constitutional  position,  for  abbots 
were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  holding 
baronies  under   the  crown.    The  smaller 
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abbots  felt  attendance  at  Parliament  to  be  a 
strain  on  their  resources,  and  during  the 
■  fourteenth  century  many  of  them  executed 
deeds  declaring  that  thay  did  not  hold  their 
estates  by  any  tenure  that  involved  the  duty 
of  parliamentary  attendance.  In  Edward  I. 'a 
model  Parliament  of  1295  there  were  present 
67  abbots  and^OES ;  but  this  number  rapidly 
deolined,  and  in  1341  the  number  had  bt^me 
27,  which  seems  to  have  remained  fixed.  The 
abbots  Bummoned  in  H83  may  be  mentioned 
as  showing  the  chief  amongst  the  body. 
They  were:  Peterborough,  St.  Edmunds, 
Colchester,  Abingdon,  WfJtham,  Shrewsbury, 
Cixencester,  ttloocester,  Westminster,  St. 
Albans,  Bardney,  Selby,  St.  Benedict  of 
Holme,  Thomey,  Evesham,  Elamsey,  Hyde, 
Qlastonbuiy,  Malmesbury,  Crowland,  Battle, 
Winohcombe,  Reading,  St.  Augustine's,  St. 
Mary's  York,  and  the  priors  of  Coventry 
and  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  As  the  average 
number  of  lay  lords  attending  Parliament  was 
about  40,  the  proportion  of  27  abbots  was  large. 
The  monasteries,  however,  represented  the 
influence  of  the  papacy  as  against  the  bishops, 
and  were  left  unmolested  both  by  pope  and 
Mng.  The  elections  of  abbots  were  rarely 
interfered  with  by  the  crown,  and  in  the  later 
middle  ages  abbots  did  not  take  much  part  in 
political  aflEaiis.  They  were  chiefly  busy  with 
the  administration  of  the  secular  business  oC 
their  monasteries.  When  once  the  work  of 
civilisation  had  been  aocomplished,  monasti- 
oism  drifted  apart  from  the  geneml  current 
of  national  life,  and  its  abuses  became  in- 
creasingly manifest.  The  religious  reformers 
found  litUe  difficulty  in  calling  attention  to  the 
slothandnseleiBnesiof  the  smaller  monasteries, 
and  in  1636  the  temporalities  of  all  tiiat  did 
not  exceed  £200  a  year  were  givm  bv  Act  of 
^urliament  to  the  king:  theor  number  was 
computed  at  3S0.  The  greater  monasteries 
followed  by  process  of  compulsory  surrender, 
,  and  by  1540  all  hod  been  suppressed.  They 
took  no  oommon  acti<Hi  to  av^  their  doom ; 
the  abbots  in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not 
raise  their  voices  against  the  measure  for 
VMting  in  the  crown  the  property  of  monas- 
teries which  should  be  suppressed.  With 
the  disappearance  of  the  abbots  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  preponderance  of  lay 
over  spiritual  peers  was  established,  and  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  was  rendered  more  easy.  Lay  abbots, 
or  advoeati  ecelesia,  were  common  in  the  abbeys 
of  Irish  origin  from  the  8th  to  the  I2th  cen- 
turies. They  were  commonlv  the  descendants 
of  the  founder  or  of  a  neigh^uring  lord,  and 
were  originally  the  lessees  of  the  abbey  lands. 
Iq  some  cases,  the  a>arb,  or  abbot,  chosen  by 
the  monks  retained  his  spiritual  position,  but, 
in  temporal  matters,  he  was  quite  superseded 
by  the  admoeattu.     [CATHBDnaL;  Monasti- 

CISK.] 

The  eceleslsstlail  and  sodal  poritifm  of  an 
abbot  oau  best  be  gatbered  by  refarenoe  to  tfae 
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hiatoi;  of  some  monasterr,  aoch  u  WaleiaK* 
luun'B  Oota  ^bbotum  Mmatttna  S.  ^ItHiiii,  ed. 
KUer,  1833—78.  Th«  oonstitutiotial  qne«tion«- 
ooDoeminK  abbots  are  discosBed  in  tfas  Lorda' 
ICeport  m  the  lenity  of  a  Pmt,  1829.  See  al«o 
art.  AfAot,  b7  Hr.  Haddon,  in  tfae  Diet,  o/ 
Chritttun  ^nti^wfiM;  Uontalembert,  The  Monk* 
of  the  WtM  ;  uid,  for  the  Celtic  abbots,  Skene, 
VeUic  SaoOand,  vol.  ii.,  and  Dr.  Beeves,  ^danv 

[M.  C.J 

Abboti  Chaolbs.   [Colchestek,  Lord.] 

Abbot,  Qbouob  tfi.  1562,  d.  1633),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1611 — 1633,  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  in  Guildford;  studied  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became 
fellow  in  15ti2 ;  was  elected  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College  in  1697,  and  made  Dean  of 
Winchester  m  1599,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in 
160g,and  translated  to  the  See  of  London,  1610. 
He  owed  his  appointment  as  archbishop  (161 1] 
to  his  union  of  Calvinistic  theology  with  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  crown  in 
eceleBiastical  nuttrav.  Snoh  a  position  coin- 
cided with  the  widies  of  James  I.;  but  Abbot, 
though  a  man  of  earnest  piety,  was  narrow- 
minded,  stem,  and  lacking  in  geniality.  He 
was  in  theological  matters  the  conspicuous 
opponent  of  Laud,  who  represented  the  re- 
action against  Calvinism.   His  conscientious- 
ness was  shown  by  his  determined  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  in  for- 
warding the  diTtnce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex 
from  her  husband,  that  she  might  many  the 
favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset. 
In  1621,  at  a  staghunt  at  Bramzil  Park,  Abbot 
accidentally  shot   a  keeper.    This  raised 
the  question  among  canonists  whether,  in. 
consequence  of  having  shed  blood,  he  had 
become  legally  incapaotated  from  the  epis- 
copal office.   A  commission  of  bishops  and 
judges  appointed  to  determine  this  point  were 
divided  in  opinion,  but  advised  the  king  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  archbishop  diould 
ask  for  pardon.   Though  Abbot  was  greatly 
shaken  by  this  untoward  event,  he  still  was 
bold  enough  to  express  his  disapproval  of  the 
Spanish  marriage  of  Prince  Charles.   On  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.,  Abbot  found  that  his 
influence  at  court  was  gone,  and  that  Land 
was  the  favourite.  In  1627he  incurredCharles 
I.'s  displeasure    by  manfully  refusing  to 
license  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Robert  Sibthorpe,  in 
favour  of  passive  obedience.   He  was  onlered 
W  the  kirn;  to  betake  himself  to  his  house  at 
ford,  in  Kfflit,  and  there  zraiain  in  confine- 
ment, while  tlie  archbishopric  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  commisrion,  witii  Laud  at  the 
head.    He  was,  however,  restored  to  some 
degree  of  royal  favour  next  year ;  but,  suffer- 
ing from  disease,  and  embittered  in  temper,  he 
was  helpless  against  the  influence  of  liaud. 
His  last  years  were  spent  in  the  indolence 
of  sickness  and  despair,  and  his  death  made 
way  for  the  undisputed  power  of  his  rival. 
He"  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church,  Guildford, 
where  his  monument  etUl  remains.  Abbot 
was  munificent  in  his  benefactions,  and  built 
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a  Hoiptd.  at  Guildford,  which  bean  his 
name.  He  was  a  worthy  man,  but  had  neither 
knowledge,  large-heartedneaa,  nor  tact  Buffi- 
daat  for  hia  (^ioe. 

HarUn,  CupnoNtM  Anflkmv;  Spdman'a 
jMbifw  Jbr  Ankbukop  Abbot,  1727;  Abbofa 
JTimitiM  ia  Bnshwortb,  Hutorieal  C(»U«ctu>n«, 
Tul.  t.  Srt  alao  Book,  i-icM  o/  th«  vlrcUuhopt, 
ml.  T.,  new  aeries.  Tli:re  U  a  good  portrait 
in  tlie  ball  of  Uuiveraitjr  College,  OxUxa. 

[M.  C] 

Abbott*  Chablis.  [Tentbkdbn,  Lotui.] 
Abdiotton.  [Caowic.] 

Abol,  Thomas  {d.  July  30, 1540),  chaplaixi 
to  Ofttberine  of  Aniigon,  strongly  oppoaed  the 
tliroroeof  thut  princeu;  and  was  attainted  for 
his  shan  in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
Nod  found  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.  He 
VBS  aubsequcntly  imprisoned  and  executed 
for  den)-ing  the  king's  supremacy,  and  affirm* 
ing  the  legulity  of  the  marriage  with  Cathe- 
rine. He  carded  the  f  amoui  panning  inscrip- 
tiOQ  (an  A  nyoa  a  bell^  on  Uie  valb  of  wo 
Becuchamp  Tower  in  tne  Tower  of  L<»idon. 
Anhifotogia,  xiii.  9S. 

AhtOBeorOf  Pbebaqe  of.  In  I603  Jamee 
Hamilton,  Smster  uf  Paisley,  firandson  of 
James  Hamilton,  second  Earl  of  Arron  and 
Duke  of  Chatelberault  [Dovclab  ;  Hamilton]  , 
was  created  Baron  Abercom,  and  in  IG06 
£arl  of  Abercom.  John.  James,  ninth  Earl, 
was  created  llarqais  of  Abercom  in  1700,  and 
tusnicoesear  James  1811),LordIdeutenant 
bf  Ireland,  1866—68,  and  1874—76;  was 
mated  Doke  of  Abercom  and  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Aug.  10,  1868.  The  title  is  derived 
from  the  Castlk  of  Akekcoun  in  Linlithgow, 
diire,  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  taken  hy 
Jamea  II.  in  the  Douglas  rebellion  of  1465. 
Aberconi  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest 
toonasteriee  in  Scotland,  and  of  a  Hctish 

AlMnMai]V>SiRRAi.PH(i.l734,(f.l801), 
hofB  at  Tnllibody,  Clackmannandiire,  entered 
Ihe  army  as  cornet  in  a  dragoon  r^ciment  in 
lTo6,andwa8gasettedtoac6lonelcyin  1781. 
He  had,  however,  seen  scarcely  any  active 
aerrice,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
Kovemmeot  while  tn  the  House  of  Commons, 
•ad  the  sympathy  hemanifeeted  for  the  Ameri- 
anCohmies.  In  1793  hecommandedabrigade 
under  the  Dnlra  of  York  in  Holland,  and  was 
wnnded  at  Nimei^en.  Tn  the  winter  of 
1794—5  he  showed  great  skill  in  protecting, 
u  far  an  poaeible,  the  British  forces  duriog 

their  disastrous  retreat.  After  the  close  of 
Uiii  expedition,  he  was  appointed  commander- 
U'Cbief  of  the  forces  in  the  'West  Indies.  He 
retnmed  in  1707,  and  held  the  chief  command 
ia  Ireland  durinjr  that  and  the  following  year. 
Tliere  ha  showed  much  talent  in  re-orfranising 
u  nadiwapIiDed  army,  as  well  aa  statesman- 
Gketnct.  Thwarted,  however,  by  the  Irish 
gonnuDent,  he  reluctantly  resigned  hia  office, 


and  accepted  the  ohi^  command  in  Scotland, 
whence  he  was  called  to  serve  again  in  th» 
disastrous  expedition  to  Holland  under  the 
Doke  of  York.  In  1801  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  expedition  against  the  French  in 
Egypt.  With  wonderful  skill  and  daring  he 
disembarked  his  ftnves  at  Aboukir  in  the  face 
of  the  French  army.  On  Man^  21,  the  two 
armies  met  near  Alnandria.  Abercromby 
gained  a  complete  victory ;  but  the  battle, 
which  saved  Bgjrpt  from  the  French,  cost  the 
likiglish  the  life  of  their  commander.  In 
acknowledgment  of  Sir  Ualph  Abercromby's 
services,  his  widow  was  created  a  Peeress  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  tAyiv  and  title 
of  Baroness  Abercromby  of  Aboukir.  The 
title  descended  to  her  eldest  son.  Her 
third  son,  James,  Judge-Advocate-Generol, 
1827,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1835 — 30,  was  created  Lord  Dunfermline 
of  Dunfermline  in  1830.  [Alexandkia, 
Battlx  of.] 

Lord  DonfermliBe,  Sir  B.  Abvrenmby:  a 
Jfmear,  1861;  Aliai»i,  Hiitorir  o/^fiuiv^. 

Aberdew&t  was  an  important  place  even 
before  its  elevation  to  a  city  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  made  a  royal  burgh  by 
William  the  Lion,  and  received  8  charter  from 
Itohert  Bruce  in  1319.  The  TTniveraity  was 
founded  in  1494  by  Bishop  Elpbinstone,  and 
Mflrischol  College  by  George  Keith,  Earl 
Marischal,  about  a  century  later.  They  were 
united  in  1860.  In  1336  the  greater  portion 
of  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  Engmb*  and 
when  rebuilt  was  called  New  Aberdeen. 

AbexdeexLt  Pbbbaoe  of.  In  1682  Sir 
John  Gordon  of  Haddo,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  created  Earl  of  Aberdeen  in 
the  peerage  of  Scotland.  George,  fourth 
Earl,  was  made  a  peer  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom 
in  1813,  and  in  1818,  on  his  marriage  with 
Lady  Catherine  Hamilton,  assnmed  the  addi- 
tional surname  and  anna  of  Hamilton. 

Abardean,  Geosoe  Hahiltok-Gobdon, 

4th  Eakl  of  (A.  1784,  d.  1 860),in  1 801  began  his 
diplranatio  lifeas  attach^  to  I^ord  Comwallis  at 
Paris  when  engaged  ia  negotiating  the  peace  of 
Amiens.  In  1606  he  was  elected  a  representa- 
tive peer  of  Scotland.  In  1813  be  was  employed 
on  a  mission  to  induce  Austria  to  breatt  with 
Napoleon,and  in  this  be  was  highly  successful. 
He  followed  the  allied  armies :  was  present  at 
Latzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipzig ;  was  employed 
to  detach  Murat  from  Napoleon ;  and  wfla 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Castlereogh  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Chatillon.  He  took  no  further  share 
in  pubhc  life  until  1827—28.  when  he  was 
off^«d  the  Chancellor^ip  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  a 
seat  in  the  (^binet,  and  ehortiv  after  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Foreign  Office,  tn  this  capacity 
he  took  a  prominent  share  in  tfao  management 
of  the  Greek  question,  and  the  forfnation  of 
the  Hellanic  Kingdom,  recognised  by  the 
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Porteiiil829.  In  general,  however,  he  was  in 
ftvour  of  a  policy  of  neutmlity  in  oontinentatl 
questions.  He  recognised  Louis  Fhiliroe  im- 
mediately ;  he  refused  to  employ  the  tdigUsh 
power  to  disposseas  Don  Miguel  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal ;  and  be  strongly  objected  to 
the  Qoodruple  Alliance  which  Lord  Pal- 
mbvton  nefl^ltiated.  Hiifint  tenure  of  ottice 
ended  in  1830.  He  was  Colonial  Secretary 
under  Sir  R.  Peel  in  1834—35,  and  Foreign 
Secretary  to  the  same  statesman  in  1841. 
He  assisted  in  carrying  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  and  the  commercial  reforms  of  Peel,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  statesman  he  became  the 
acknowledged  head  of  his  party.  When  in 
succession  both  Whigs  and  Tories  had  failed 
to  carry  on  the  government,  and  there  was  no 
course  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Peelites,  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  invited  to  form  a  government, 
1852.  He  formed  a  coalition  ministry,  em- 
bracing "  men  of  all  parties,  from  the  extreme 
Toiy  to  the  extreme  Radical."  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  met  by  the  eompUcations 
in  foreian  politics  wUch  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.  It  was  thought  at  the  time,  and  the 
opinion  has  been  frequently  expressed  nnce, 
that  a  greater  display  of  vigour  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  might  have  averted  the  war. 
The  mismanagement  of  the  campaign  com'* 
pleted  the  unpopularity  of  the  ministry. 
On  January  25th,  1855,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved 
for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  army  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  motion  being  carried  Lord  Aberdeen  re* 
signed,  and  daring  the  remainder  of  his  hfe 
took  no  further  ^are  in  public  affairs.  In 
his  home  policy  Lord  Aberdeen  represented 
the  advanced  seeticm  of  the  Conservatives, 
regarding  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  as  advantageous 
measures  rather  than  as  necessary  evils.  In 
foreign  politics  he  was  the  advocate  of  the 
principles  of  friendship  with  foreign  powers, 
and  non-intervention,  which  he  perhaps  at- 
tempted to  apply  too  indiBcriminately.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  "the  travelled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen,"  of  Byron's  EngUtk  Barit  and 
Seoteh  Revietcert,  was  an  accomplished  scholar, 
specially  learned  in  Hellenic  antiquities. 

The  policy  and  admbilBt  ntion  ol  Lord  Aber- 
dMO  an  diMussed  in  KlngUke,  Jn«a«ion  cf  Uu 
CrimM,  eap.  ii.  62. 

Alwrdeen  Doctors,  was  the  name 
given,  in  1638—9,  to  six  clerg}-men  of  Aber- 
deen—John Forbes,  Robert  Bacon,  Alexander 
Ross,  William  Leslie,  Alexander  Scrogie, 
and  James  Sibbold— who  strenuously  oppwed 
the  compulsory  administration  to  all  persons  of 
the  oath  to  preaenre  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

_^ialdli«,  Vnioriolf,  1.  8§,  fto. ;  sad  Barton. 
KifTVftwtlm^  vl.  cap.  InlL 

Abancavoiuiy,  Pkkraok  of.  Nov.  23, 
1 392,  WiUiam  Beauchamp  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  writ  as  Lord  Bei^venny  or 
AbergaTenny.    The  peerage  paaied  to  a 


branch  of  the  Neville  &iaily  on  the  marxiage 
of  Sir  Edward  Neville  (second  son  of  Ralph 
NeviUe,  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  by  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  of  Qaunt)  with  Elizabeth, 
heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Eari  of  Wor- 
cester, Saron  Bevgavenny.  George,  fifteenth 
BaroD,  was  created  E^l  in  1784,  and  William, 
fifth  Earl,  was  advonoed  to  the  dignity  of 
Marquis  in  187S.  [Nitillb.] 

AbeimtTonny,  Geokoe  Kbville,  3rd 
Bakon  {a.  1536),  was  one  of  the  nobles 
aixestedin  1502  on  siWHoioii  of  b^ng  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  with  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  ^u'l 
of  Suffolk.  He  was,  however,  soon  restored 
to  liberty,  and  eventually  cune  into  great 
&vour  with  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  "  * 
During  the  Comiui  revolt  of  1497,  it  was 
partly  owing  to  Lord  Abei^venny's  local 
infloenoe  that  the  insoi^^ents  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  the  people  of  Kent. 

Abaxtf&VOnny,  Hbnbt  Neville,  4th 
Babon  {a!  1587),  who  was  supposed  to  &tvour 
the  insurgents  in  1564,  finally  declared  fw 
Mary,  and  defeated  the  rebela  at  Wrotham 
Hef^  (q  •'▼■)•  ^  one  of  the  oommis- 
sionere  at  the  trial  of  Hary,  Queen  of  Hcots, 
in  1586. 

Abhorron  (1679),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  adherents  of  the  court  party,  who,  on 
petitions  being  presented  to  the  king,  praying 
him  to  summon  Parliament  for  January,  1680, 
signed  counter-petitions,  expressing  abhor- 
rmm  for  those  who  were  attempting  to  en- 
croach on  the  royal  prerogative.  {Sat  Peti- 
noHKBs.]  It  is  said  that  the  names  Whig 
and  Tory,  as  party  designations,  were  first 
used  in  the  diqmtes  between  the  Petitioners 
and  Abhorrera. 

Bttmet,  Ritton  of  Sit  Own  Time,  U.  838; 
B&pin,  Bid.  of  Sug.  ii.  712;  UsCMikT,  Bid. 

Abutgdon  Abbey  Chroxiiole,  Thp,  is 
a  well-preserved  record  which  nanaies  the 
history  of  the  great  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Abingdon.  It  extends  from  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey  in  676  to  the  acoesrion  of  Richard  I. 
in  1189.  It  is  specially  useful  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  social  history,  on  the  relations  of  the 
clergy  to  the  laity,  on  the  state  of  society  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest,  and  on  the  details 
of  the  changes  produced  by  that  event. 

The  Chront'con  Vorjutfrft  i*  AMn^dtm  has  been 

Einted  in  tha  BoUa  Bories.  I«t8,  with  valuable 
trodootiona  bj  Mr.  Stsvenson. 

AUnffdon,  Pxbraob  op.  In  1572  Sir 
Henry  liforris,  who  was  ambassador  to  France 
the  preceding  year,  and  son  of  the  Sir 
Henry  Norris  beheaded  in  1536  for  alleged 
criminality  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was  created 
Baron  Norris  of-Ryecote.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  dietinguiahed  military  commander.  Sir 
John  Norris.  His  grandeon,  Francis,  was 
created  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1620,  bnt  died 
the  same  year,  and  the  Berkshire  peerage 
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ez[uied.  The  Konis  peerage  descended  by 
the  female  line  to  James  Bertie,  who  vu 
created  Eurl  of  Al^ngdon  in  16S2.  This 
noblccnan  commanded  the  Oxfordshire  Militia 
tiijainat  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  on  the  latter'e 
invaaon  of  England.  He,  however,  opposed 
Junes  n/s  action  in  religious  matters,  and 
WHS  the  lirst  English  peer  to  join  William. 

AUsigttr,  Jambs  Scarlstt,  Lord  (b.  1769, 
d.  1844),  the  second  son  of  Robert  Scarlett 
of  Jamaica,  after  gaining  ^MeA  r^utation  as 
an  advooata,  RUtered  Parliament  in  1818  as 
member  for  Peterborough.  He  restated  the 
plans  of  Casttereagh  and  Vansittart  for  in- 
creased taxation,  and  Bupp(»ted  Romilly  and 
Mackintosh  in  their  attempts  to  ameliorate 
the  Penal  Coda  He  also  unsuccessfully 
aideavoured  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amend- 
ing Uie  Poor  Lawa.  In  18:27,  when  Mr. 
Canning  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Whigs, 
Mr.  Sculett  became  Attornqr-OenerBl.  He 
now  gradnaUy  drifted  over  to  Conservatism. 
He  retained  tus  office  under  Lord  Goderich, 
sad,  on  the  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  took  office  again 
under  the  latter.  In  1830  he  resigned  with 
hia  party.  In  1834  be  was  made  Chief  Baron 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  raised  to  the  peeraga 

Al^wation  Oath,  Tkb  (i701),  was  a 

pledge  of  renunciation  of  the  exiled  Stuart 
dynuty,  exacted  fnun  time  to  time  after  the 
Berdirtion  of  1688.  It  first  aMieatB  in  1690, 
embodied  in  a  proposed  "  Act  for  the  further 
spcurity  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and  for 
extinguishing  the  hopes  of  the  pretended 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  pretenders 
and  their  abettors."  Every  person  who  held 
any  fiffice,  civil,  military,  or  spiritnal,  was  to 
solemnly  abjure  the  exiled  king;  the  oath  of 
abjuration  might  be  tcodwed  by  any  justice 
of  the  peace  to  any  sabjert  of  their  Majesties; 
and,  if  it  were  refused,  the  recusant  might 
be  sent  to  prison,  to  lie  there  as  long  as  he 
continued  obstinate.  The  influence  of  Wil- 
liam caused  this  bill  to  be  rejected,  as  well  as 
a  less  severe  measure,  imposmg  a  declaration 
on  all  offiee-holden  that  tiiey  would  stand  by 
William  and  BlaryagainstJamesaad  James's 
adherents.  In  the  last  year  of  the  reign,  after 
LonisXIV.  bad  acknowledged  the  Pretender, 
it  was  agun  inuodnc(>d  in  the  "  Act  for  the 
further  security  of  his  Majesty's  person,  and 
the  socceasion  of  the  crown  in  the  Protestant 
HnsL**  After  a  long  debate  in  the  Commons, 
the  abjmation  oath  was  made  compulsory ; 
but  the  provision  was  only  carried  by  a 
majorify  of  one.  William  gave  his  assent  to 
the  measore  on  his  death-bed.  On  the  ac- 
ceaionof  Anne  a  new  Act  was  passed,  apply- 
ing the  oath  to  the  new  reign.  The  oath  was 
taken  freely  by  the  Tories,  and  even  by  noted 
Jsec^nUa,  the  Pretender  having,  it  was  said, 
mt  instrnctioiu  to  that  effect  to  bis  adherents. 
It  was  rawwed  od  the  occaaim  of  the  union 


with  Scotland,  when  the  Scottish  cleigy 
tioned  against  it,  but  without  result.  The 
was  subsequently  re-introdneed  on  the 
OGcesrion  of  George  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
old  Pretender  (1766).  The  oath  was  not  finally 
abolished  until  1858.  "The  definition  of 
persons  required  to  take  the  Abjuration 
Oath,"  Buya  Mr.  Burton,  "  is  an  attempt,  and 
a  successful  attempt,  to  exhaust  the  gentry 
and  the  educated  community."  It  includes 
tbe  htdders  of  all  public  offices,  members  of 
the  universities,  and  alt  teachers,  cletgymen, 
and  legal  practitioners;  and  as  a  general 
remedy  of  omissions,  tho  oath  might  be 
tendered  "  to  any  pexaou  or  persona  what- 
soever." 

Burnet,  HUt.  rf  k'»  On  Tmm*;  Barton,  Knya 
flf  QuMM  Anne;  Sbuibope,  JUim  of  Quem  <lfm*t 
fcuaiulsy.  Hut.  '/Eng.  [L.  C.  S-l 

Afajnratioa  Oath  for  Sootland*  The 

(1662),  was  imposed  on  all  persons  holding 
public  office,  and  consisted,  among  other  abju- 
ratioDB,  of  a  declaration  that  tbe  Covenant  and 
League  "  are  of  themselves  unlawful  oatha, 
and  were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the 
subjects  of  this  kingdom  against  the  funda- 
mental  laws  and  liberties  <^  the  same."  Hie 
oath  was  modified  in  1716,  when  it  became  a 
simple  declaration  of  allegiance  to  the  Han- 
over settlement  and  a  renunciation  of  the 
Stuarts.  [Covenant.] 

Abjuration  of  the  Baalm,  the 

oath  to  quit  the  country,  which  might  be 
enforced  on  any  person  guilty  of  felony  who 
had  taken  advantage  ot  the  privilwe  of 
sanctuary.  Such  a  person  was  bound  to  leave 
the  kingdom  within  thirty  days,  and  if  he 
returned  be  might  be  put  to  death.  The 
practice  was  abolished,  in  company  with  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  by  James  I.,  cap.  28. 
[Sanctuaht.]  By  a  statute  passed  in  the 
36ih  year  of  ^zabeth,  Protestant  Dis- 
senters who  had  failed  to  attend  divine 
ecrvire,  and  Roman  Catholics,  might  he  com- 
pelled to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if  Uiey  refused, 
or  returned  without  license,  they  were  ad- 
judged felons,  and  might  be  banged.  Dis- 
senters were  relieved  of  the  necessity  of 
abjuration  by  the  Act  of  Toleration;  but  so 
far  as  regards  Roman  Catholics,  it  was  not 
finally  removed  from  the  Statute  Book  till 
1791. 

Abraham*    Hbiouts    of.  [QmBxc; 

WOLPE.] 

Abaaite6isili«  owing  to  the  partial 
character  of  the  congnest  of  Ireland,  early 
became  the  crying  evil  of  that  coiintry.  In 
1331,  Edward  III.  called  on  all  absentees  to 
follow  him  to  Ireland  and  defend  their  estates. 
When  LioDcl  of  Clarence  went  out  in  1361, 
tiie  same  demand  was  made.  In  1374,  too, 
they  were  called  up  to  go  in  person  or  send 
substitutes.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject 
was  passed  in  1379  in  an  English  Parliament, 
ordering  all  pro^ietran  who  were  absentees 
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to  contribute  two-thirds  of  their  means  to  the 
defence  of  Ireland.  In  1413  aU  Irishmen 
were,  with  the  same  object,  ordered  to  leave 
England,  and  were  excluded  from  the  Inns 

of  Court.  In  Henry  VI.'b  reign,  legislation 
against  absenteeism  was  also  frequent.  James 
II.  in  1689  summoned  all  absentees  to  join 
him.  Under  (Jeorge  I.,  absenteeism  having 
much  increased,  ID  1728  an  absentee-tax  of 
funr  shillings  in  the  poand  was  imposed  on 
all  monej's  paid  out  of  Ireland ;  bat  the  king 
being  allowed  to  grant  exemptions,  it  did  not 
do  much  good.  In  1767,  tliis  bw  was  re< 
newed,  and  the  exemptions  done  away  with, 
or,  at  least,  only  maintained  for  members  of 
the  royal  family  and  distinguished  oGScers. 
Bat  an  attempt  to  iocrease  the  tax  in  1773 
had  to  be  given  up,  owin^  to  the  opposition  it 
aroused  in  England.  In  1783,  a  like  attempt 
failed  in  Ireland.  In  1796,  an  absentee-tax 
was  defeated  in  the  Irish  Parliament  by 
English  influence,  and  after  that  no  such 
measure  was  mooted,  though  the  evil  con- 
tinned  to  increase.  In  1779,  Arthur  Young 
estimated  the  amount  of  rent  annually  sent 
out  of  the  country,  at  £732,000. 

Almost  evmj  Irish  historian,  Btatesmtui,  and 
economist,  has  had  sotnethin;  to  sa;  on  the 
subject  01  abwntMlsm.  The  reader  will  flud 
it  refemd  to,  at  some  length,  in  Fronde, 
TTm  Bngli*h  in  rrriand.  passim  ;  Leck^,  Hitt.  of 
Eng.,  vol.  ii. ;  the  woru  of  Swift  and  Arthur 
TouDg  i  and  Ths  Report  of  Us  £Mm(  CommiXitt  on 
Om  atots  frskmd, 

Abysnnian  fixpaditiiui.  The  (1867). 
Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia,  fancying  that 
ha  was  slighted  by  the  British  Government, 
who  had  refused  to  assist  bim  against  the 
Egyptians,  had  seized  and  imprisoned  in  his 
fortress  of  Magdala  all  the  British  subjects 
within  his  readi.  Among  others  was  Mr> 
Cameron,  British  Consul  at  jMasmwah.  An 
embassy  was  sent  to  the  king,  headed  by 
ilr.  Rasaum,  British  Assistant-Resident  ai 
Aden,  to  expostulate.  The  mission  whs  at 
first  well  received  and  cajoled  by  the  crafty 
kini;,  but  eventually  seizied  and  imprisoned 
with  the  rest.  Loid  Stanley's  remonstmnce 
being  disregarded,  war  was  declarad.  It  was 
waged  from  India,  and  the  expedition  was 
despatched  from  Bombay  in  the  winter  of 
1867  under  8ir  Robert  Napier,  The  cam- 
paign  -Kva  conducted  under  difficulties,  which 
arose  from  the  varying  nature  of  the 
climate  and  the  natural  impedimenta  of  the 
ground.  The  difficult  task  of  transporting 
the  military  stores  and  artillery  in  a  country 
where  roads  were  unknown,  and  which 
bristled  with  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
was  performed  with  complete  sucoere.  The 
baggage-elephants  were  especially  useful,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition. Little  resistance  was  experienced 
from  the  natives.  There  were  one  or  two 
strafi^ling  skirmishes,  and  a  wild  battle  was 
foa^t,  in  whidi  the  reckless  braverj'  of  the 
AbyBsiikians  proved  ineffectual  against  the 


serried  masses  of  the  English  bayonets,  and 
the  deadly  fire  of  the  English  artillery. 
Theodore,  at  last,  sent  back  all  the  prisoneis, 
and  offered  to  tr«it.  Napier,  however,  refused 
to  listen  to  any  terms  short  of  a  total  surren- 
der, and  to  this  the  king  refused  to  agree. 
He  shut  himself  up  in  his  citadel  of  Alagdala, 
which  was  percbea  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and  de- 
fended not  only  by  the  natural  difficaltjr  of  the 
ascent,  but  also  by  walls  of  srcst  thickness, 
and  gateways  strongly  fortifi^  The  Eng*. 
lish,  with  great  bravery,  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  the  ascent,  forced  their  way 
through  the  gate  at  the  top,  and  fought  from 
post  to  post  till  the  position  was  won. 
Theodore  was  found  dead  inside  the  gate, 
slain  by  his  own  hand.  The  town  and 
fortress  were  destroyed,  and  within  a  week 
the  troops  were  on  the  sea  returning  home. 
Sir  Robert  Napier  for  his  services  was  created 
liOrd  Napier  of  Magdida,  with  a  pension, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  both  Hovea  ol 
Parliament. 
A4SacUa.   [Nota  Scotia.] 

Accord,  The,  is  the  name  given  by  some 
Scotch  writers  to  the  Treaty  of  Leith  (q.v.). 

Aor6|  or  St,  Jean  d'Aceb,  a  town  on  the  . 
coast  of  Syria,  anciently  called  Ptolemais,  is 
connected  with  three  episodes  in  English 
history ; — (1)  The  Steob  op  Ache.  In  June, 
1191,  fiiduurd  I.  arrived  before  the  town, 
whidi  had  already  been  besi^^  by  the 
Crusaders  for  more  than  two  years,  with  the 
loes,  it  is  said,  of  over  120,000  men.  A  series 
of  assaults  was  immediately  made  on  the 
town,  but  these  were  seriously  impeded  by 
the  attacks  of  Saladin  on  the  Chriatkn  lines. 
At  length,  however,  tlie  garrison  offered  to 
toeat ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  lives, 
and  (July  12)  the  Crusaders  marched  into 
the  town.  (2)  The  Defence  of  Ache.  On 
March  16,  1799,  Bonaparte's  Egj-ptian  army 
appeared  before  Acre.  The  town  was  held 
by  a  Turkish  garrison,  under  Yussuf  Pasha, 
aided  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded 
tiie  English  squadron  in  the  roads,  and  a 
Frendi  engineer,  Philippoteaux,  who  had 
once  been  a  school-fellow  of  Bonaparte.  Ani- 
mated by  these  leaders,  the  TurliB  held  out 
with  great  bravery  for  sixty  days  of  open 
trenches ;  and  on  May  20  the  French  wero 
compelled  to  retreat.  "  That  miserable  fort," 
as  Napoleon  called  it,  was  thus  the  means  of 
causing  his  8^an  expedition  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  his  great  projects  of  Oriental 
cont^nest  to  be  altogether  hopeless.  Allading 
to  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  he  is  said  to  have  fre- 
quently remarked :  "  That  man  made  me 
miss  my  destiny."  (3)  The  BoHHARnHENT 
op  AcHS,  Nov.  8,  1840.  After  the  refusal  of 
Mehemet  Ali  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  the 
Quadrilateral  Alliuice.  1840,  a  combined 
An^Tian,  Turkish,  and  British  sqnadron  (the 
latter,  consisting  of  6  line-of-nattle  ships, 
and  10  Hnaller  vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral 
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!SrB.  Stopfmrd)  niled  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
tad  bombwded  Aokc^  which  fell  in  total  Tuina 
after  aidiuing  a  tremeniloaa  fire  for  three 
honn. 

Art  of  PaarliamMit.  [Statutb.] 
Arton  BnrnaX,  Pabuahiiit  op  (1283), 
vas  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  Besdons  of 
Edward  I.'a  great  cooncil,  reinforced  probably 
by  the  mercbanta  who  had  previouBly  met  in 
the  Fiuiiament  at  Shrewsbury.  The  presenoe 
of  so  many  r^reeentatiTea  of  the  commercial 
claaaeB  waa  talran  advantage  of  bv  the  king  to 
iMne  the  cndinance  known  as  the  Statute  0/ 

'hdrnmnn-n,  St.  (4.  624,  d.  70i),  Abbot  of 
lona,  was  converted,  while  on  a  mission  to 
Aldfrid  of  Northombria  in  688,  to  the  custom 
of  the  Roman  Church  with  regard  to  ths 
obeervance  of  Easter — a  converston  whidi 
embroiled  him  in  disputes  with  the  monks  of 
lona.  In  692  he  attended  the  Synod  of  Tara, 
and  BQcceasfally  urged,  on  part  of  the  Irish 
Church,  the  neceanty  of  conformity  to  the 
rest  of  the  Church.  Between  the  year  688 
and  his  death,  Adamnan  wrote  the  l\fe  of  St. 
CMumiba,  a  work  which,  although  containing 
some  elnmenta  of  legend,  still  comprisee  a 
good  deal  of  valuable  historical  information, 
fle  also  wTote  a  work,  Be  Situ  Terra  Satteia. 

Forbes,  KalnMr  of  th«  ScotCuh  SoMta.  The 
Ltf<  a1  SL  Ootwmba  was  edited  by  Dr.  Baeres  la 
1857  far  th«  Iriah  Ardueolocioal  aooiai7. 

Adaiaxa,  Josn  (b.  173d,  d.  1826),  second 
Presideat  of  the  United  Statee,  waa  a  lawyer 
in  Boston,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
meagnrea  of  the  colonists  to  defend  their 
rights  against  the  English  Oovemment  In 
the  Philadeh>hia  Cfmgreea  of  1774  be  was  dele- 
gate for  UaasachoBetta,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  "  Continental  Congress  " 
of  1775.  In  this  assembly  he  advocated 
unmediate  and  vigorous  hostile  measures 
against  the  mother  country,  being  convinced 
t^t  any  further  attempts  at  reconciliation 
were  hopeless.  Adams  was  a  skilful  practical 
kwrer,  as  well  as  an  earnest  student  of  the 
phiwaoidiy  of  politics  and  jurisprudence; 
and  much  of  the  shape  which  the  national 
and  ftate  constitutions  assumed,  as  well  as 
the  curious  basis  of  speculative  legal  theory 
00  which  the  acts  of  the  earlier  congreesea 
were  grounded,  was  largely  due  to  his  in- 
flaence.  He  was  a  dedued  opponent  of 
the  **  pore  democracy,"  advocate  by  a  large 
lection  of  the  American  leaders,  and  favoured 
the  system  of  government  by  double  cham- 
bers and  "  checks  and  balances,"  which  was 
often  stigmatised  aa  aristocratic.  In  1777  he 
was  sent  as  diplomatic  agent  of  tiie  new 
government  to  Paris,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  ton  ^ears  was  engagodin  political 
and  financial  missions  to  the  courts  of  France, 
HoUand,  and  E^igland.  On  his  return  to 
*"mrifB  in  1788  he  was  chosen  Vice-Freradent 
d  tte  Union,  and  was  immediately  involved 


in  the  bitter  party  contests  between  the 
iederahstB,  who  followed  Hamilton,  and  the 
republicans,  who  were  now  led  by  Jefieraon. 
In  1797  Adams  was  chosen  PresidNit  by 
a  slight  and  doubtful  federalist  majority. 
His  term  of  office  was  not  altogether  a  suc- 
cessful one.  The  southern  federalists  were 
only  lukewarm  supporters,  and  the  repub- 
licana  bitterly  assailed  him  in  public  and  pri- 
vate. Like  Washington,  Adams  held  to  the 
prindi^  of  neutrally  in  the  contest  b^ween 
France  and  the  other  European  states;  bat 
this  made  him  very  unpopular  with  the  power- 
iul  body|  of  rejpabUcans  within  the  States.  In 
the  presidential  election  of  1801,  Adams  waa 
defeated  by  Jeffetaon,  and  retired  from  public 
life  amidst  a  storm  of  very  undeserved  obloquy. 
Adams  waa  a  voluminous  writer  of  pohtioid. 
and  quasi-political  treatises,  and  his  works 
are  very  valuable  for  a  ooirect  understanding 
of  the  views  and  princijdee  which  acttuded 
one  large  section  of  the  founders  of  the  United 
Sttttea. 

F.  Adams,  lAf  and  Workt  «/  John  AdoM,  10 
vols.,  Boston,  1850;  J.  Q.  utd  C.  F.  Adams, 
Lifi  Of  J.  Adanu,  2  toIs.,  VOl;  Jared  Sparks, 
Dt^amMc  CsrPMpmdMM  of  ths  Awm.  Bmolii. 
ton  ;  Onisot,  WaMmgton.  ^g.  J.  L.] 

Adams,  Sahubl  {b.  1722,  d.  1803),  a  dis- 
tant ration  of  John  Adams,  was  a  leading 
member  oi  the  Boston  "  Caucus  "  Club,  ai^ 
took  a  coniddemble  part  in  founding  similar 
associations  elsewhere^  He  wi^  (me  ^  the  first 
to  oppose  the  measures  by  wMch  the  English 
Paruament  attempted  to  raise  revenue  nom 
the  trade  of  the  American  colonists,  and  he  did, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  man  to  reuse 
the  pentle  of  Massachusetts  to  open  resist- 
ance. In  American  politics  he  was  by  no 
means  a  devoted  follower  of  Washington, 
and  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of 
the  federalist  constitution.  In  1797  ho 
retired  from  the  govemurship  of  Massa- 
chusetts, when  the  federal  party  were  pre- 
dominant. It  is  in  a  (probably  spunoua) 
speech  of  Samuel  Adams,  printed  in  London^ 
and  puiportingto  have  been  delivered  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, August  1,  1776,  that  the  famous 
phrase,  "  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  is  applied 
to  England.  The  speech  was  translated  into 
fVeQ<£,  and  Bonaparte  probably  borrowed  his 
use  of  Uie  appellation  from  it. 

W.  V.  WeUa,  W*  V  SaMtMt  Adonu,  Bofltoa, 
1885. 

Adainsosi,  Fatbick  (».  1643,  d.  ifisn. 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  educated  m 
France,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1573,  when 
he  entered  the  ministry.  In  1575  hewasoneof 
the  commissioners  employed  to  settle  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  by  the  Begent  Morton 
Archbishop  <a  St.  Andrews.  His  life  thsnoe* 
forward  was  a  long  course  of  oppodtion  to 
the  Presbyterian  party,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunihr  of  taking  proceedings  against  him, 
and  uially  succeeded  in  getting  him  excom- 
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monicatod,  and  deprived  of  tho  revenues  of 
bis  see,  so  that,  it  is  said,  his  last  yean  were 
paaaed  in  actual  want.  Ue  was  the  author  of 
a  poetical  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and 
other  works  in  Latin  vene. 

CaUerwood,  TVm  Hift.  of  ih$  Church  of  Soot- 
land;  Cmminifhain,  CIMroh  Hut.  of  Scotland. 

Addin^ton,  Henrt,  Tiwount  Sidmouth 
{b.  1755,  d.  1844),  the  son  of  Anthony 
Addington,  Lord  Chatham^s  family  physician, 
was  called  to  the  Bar  about  the  same  time  as 
Pitt,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was.  By  Pitt 
he  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  Bar,  and  to  torn 
his  attention  to  political  life.  He  was  accord- 
ingly returned  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Devizes,  and  soon  became  conspicuous  as 
a  devoted  follower  of  Pitt.  In  1739  he  was 
elected  Speaker,  and  presided  over  the  House 
until,  on  Pitt's  reeiipiBtion  in  1801,  he  was 
invited  'by  the  king  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration. It  was  very  feeble,  and  would 
scarcely  have  lived  a  month  if  Pitt  had  not 
for  a  time  given  it  his  [nt>tection  and  advice. 
Addington's  ministry  was  chiefly  signalisod 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens ;  but 
when  Pitt  withdrew  his  support,  the  utter 
weakness  of  the  Cabinet  became  very  clear, 
and  Addington  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
his  former  leader.  ITiere  was  now  a  com- 
plete breach  between  tbe  two,  and  Ad- 
dington, who  had  been  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  attacked  Lord  Melville,  and 
through  him  the  Prime  Minister,  with  great 
vehemence.  After  Pitt's  death,  Addington 
became  President  of  tbe  Council  in  the  Gren- 
ville  and  Fox  administration.  In  the  minis- 
try of  Perceval  and  the  Duke  of  Portland 
he  had  no  place ;  but,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
came  into  office  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
Home  Secretary.  In  this  position  his  repres- 
sive policy,  and  the  hostility  he  showed  to 
popuur  movements,  made  him  remarkably 
nnpopular  with  the  nation  at  large ;  but  he 
maintained  his  poet  for  several  years,  until  he 
resigned  it  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1822,  after 
which  he  took  but  little  share  in  politic*. 
His  administration  has  been  described  by 
Macaulay  as  one  which,  in  an  age  pre- 
eminently fruitful  of  parliamentary  talents, 
contained  hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  par- 
liamentary talents,  could  be  conridered  as 
even  of  fte  second  rate.  "  He  was,"  the 
same  writer  says,  "  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  the  best  speaker  that  had  sate  in 
the  Chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very 
Tig(nouBfiH!ulties,"and  his  long  oocnpation 
of  the  Oiair  had  unfitted  him  for  the  task 
of  heading  an  administration. 

Pdlew,  £*ft  ami  Gi>rrMM>nd«nM  of  Lord  8id- 
moKtt,  IBtfi  Stanlume,  X^a  o/Fttt;  Bnsaell, 
Utt^lMi  LOEd HdSsnd,  JftDMnni. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

Addiaon,  Josbfh  [b.  1672,  d  17I9).  was 
the  son  of  the  Reverend  Launcelot  Adoison, 


afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield.  Joseph  Addison 
was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  and  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  where  his  Latin  com- 
positions gained  him  considerable  reputation. 
He  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  in  1699.  Soon 
aiter  leariug  Oxford,  he  beoune  acquainted 
with  CharlM  Montague,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
and  Bubeequentiv  with  Lord  Somets,  through 
whose  infiuencehereceivedfin  1695,  apenaiosi 
of  £300  a  year.  In  1699  he  left  England, 
and  travelled  over  fVance  and  Italy,  imtil 
the  death  of  William  III.  In  1704  his  Cam. 
paign,  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
written  at  the  request  of  Godolphin,  was 
highly  successful,  and  at  once  brought  its 
author  into  note.  Henceforth  his  nse  was 
rapid.  He  became  CommiBsioner  of  Appeals, 
Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Hanover,  and  in 
1708  Under-Secretary  of  State.  In  1708  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Loet- 
withiel.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
Lord  Wharton,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, appointed  him  his  C^ief  Secretary  ai^ 
Keeper  of  the  Records.  From  Ireland  Addison 
sent  his  contributions  to  the  Taller,  the  first 
of  the  periodical  publications,  which  his  friend 
Steele  projected.  With  Steele  he  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  tbe  new  literary  school  of  the 
Essayists,  who  introduced  into  English  Prose 
a  remarkable  simplicitv  and  purity  of  style, 
and  in  whose  light  and  graceful  publications 
modem  periodical  literature  had  its  source. 
On  the  faU  of  the  Whigs  in  1710,  Addison 
was  dismissed  from  office.  During  the 
General  Election  he  contributed  some  vio- 
lent party  papers  te  a  political  journal, 
entitled  the  W^hit/  Examiner.  In  Mardi,  1711, 
the  ^eetaior  appeared,  under  the  conduct  of 
Steele,  and  during  the  years  of  its  existence 
(March,  1711— Dec.,  1714).  Addison  was  the 
principal  contributer.  In  1713  Addison's 
tragedy,  Cato,  was  put  on  the  stage.  Political 
feeling  was  high  at  the  time,  and  the  opposite 
principles  appealed  to  in  the  play  caused  it  to 
be  highly  successful,  both  with  Whigs  and 
Tories.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  Addison  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Regency. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  he  again  became 
Chief  Socreteiy  to  the  Ijord-Lieutenant.  In 
1715  he  published  the  Freeholder,  the  best  of 
his  political  writings.  The  next  year  he  mar- 
ried the  Dowager  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
in  1717  became  Secretair  of  State.  ^  But  his 
health  was  failing,  and  his  marriage  was 
unhappy.  He  finally  quitted  office  in  1718, 
with  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year.  In  1719 
his  defence  of  the  Peerage  Bill  involved  him 
in  a  quarrel  with  Steele,  whom  he  attacked 
in  a  iMtrtT  journal  called  the  Old  Whig.  This 
was  the  but  of  Addison's  literary  efforts.  He 
died  June  17,  1719,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  Addison's  importance  in  the 
political  htstoryof  England  is  not  great,  though 
he  held  high  office,  and  his  personal  career  was 
remarkably  succeesful,  even  for  an  age  when 
literary  merit,  aidod  by  a  certain  amount  <^ 
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influential  patronage,  was  frequently  a  pass- 
ntrt  to  wealth  and  power.  In  Parliament 
be  waa  a  silent  member,  and  as  Secretary 
of  State  he  waa  not  particularly  auccessful. 
In  principles  he  was  a  Btrict  Wlug  of  a  some- 
what narrow  cast ;  and  in  the  schiBm  which 
took  place  in  1717  it  is  notable  that  he  sup< 
ported  the  "  old  Whigs,"  Sunderland  and 
Stanhope,  against  the  more  progressive  section 
of  Uke  party  which  Walpole  beaded.  It  ia  as 
an  essayist  that  he  won  his  title  to  fame, 
though  hia  political  writings  are  valuable, 
aa  exhibiting  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
the  earlier  Whig  statesman  of  the  Revo- 
lution school,  aet  forth  with  the  skill  and 
finish  of  a  consummate  literary  artist. 
His  chief  political  writiiua  are  Tm  i^wnt 
StaU  9/  rA«  War  (1707),  Th»  TritU  and  Cbn. 
rictioH  of  Count  Tariff  (1713),  and  the  Free. 
ioUtr  (1715 — 16);  and  his  contributions  to 
the  JFAiff  Exammer  (1710)  and  the  OAj  Whia 
(1719). 

The  Wovkt  of  AddI»on  were  pabltBhed  in  six 
Tnlomes,  with  NotM  bj  Biahop  Hard  In  1811. 
Tbflra  is  k  good  lAft  Of  Misa  Aikm,  pablisbed 
in  1843,  and  a  lengthy  meiooir  in  tbs  Biogntphia 
BritMHicA.  Tb«  fantona  duncter  of  AddlBon, 
nndor  bhe  name  of  Atticns,  in  Pope's  SfiMA  to 
Ifr.  ArbutktMt,  aad  Macaakj'B  acooimt  of  the 
ralaAioTU  between  AddisoD  and  Steele  In  hia 
May  on  Th«  lAfit  oad  WrtU*^  of  ^ddM<m, 
are  well  known.  [S.  J,  L.] 

Addled  Parliament  was  the  name 
givm  to  the  Parliament  which  sat  from 
April  6  to  June  7.  1614.  No  Parliament  had 
been  snmmoned  since  1609;  hut  in  1614  the 
condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  people  to  pay  the  Customs  levied 
by  the  king  without  uie  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment,  made  it  essential  to  assemble  one. 
Jhdss  hoped  tha^  by  onploying  "under- 
takers'* or  intennediaries,  between  himself 
and  tiie  Commons,  he  might  obtain  a  con- 
sideiable  grant  in  return  for  the  renuncia- 
tion of  some  small  portions  of  the  royal  pro. 
native.  But  when  Parliament  met,  it 
showed  itself  determined  not  to  grant  any 
supplies  imtQ  the  king's  claim  to  levy  Customs 
haa  been  surrendered.  IF^ding  that  the 
Commons  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
make  redrees  of  grievances  precede  grants  of 
■apply,  James  dissolved  Parliament  before  a 
tingle  statute  had  been  passed,  and  committed 
the  leaden  of  the  opposition  to  prison. 

Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  (i) 

from  Parliament,  (2)  from  the  people. 
(I)  Knee  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  Parliament 
hai  exenased  the  privilege  which  it  inherited 
from  the  Great  Council  of  the  Baronage, 
of  freely  offering  its  advice  to  the  crown, 
and  demanding  the  abolition  of  grievances. 
Nearly  all  the  legislation  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  based  upon  the  petitions  of  Parlia- 
ment From  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  the 
petiHoiu  ai^  addresses  b^ian  to  assome 
the  fonn  of  actual  statntes,  and  were  called 

HWT,-1* 


bills.  In  later  history.  Parliament  asserted 
its  right  to  address  the  Crown  on  subjects  of 
wider  policy,  such  as  the  settlement  of  the 
succession  under  Elizabeth,  and  recommen- 
dations to  the  queen  to  marry  (1562  and 
1566) ;  whilst  advice  on  questions  of  peace 
and  war  has  often  been  tendered  to  the 
Crown  by  Parliament.  Thua  the  House  of 
Commons  presented  a  remonstrance  against 
the  continuance  of  the  American  mr,  and  on 
receiTing  an  unsatisfactory  answer,  declared 
that  it  would  "  consider  as  enemies  to  bis 
Majesty  and  this  country  all  who  should 
advise  or  by  any  means  attempt  the  further 
prosecution  of  offenEdve  war  on  the  continent 
of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the 
revolted  colonies  to  obedioids  by  force." 
Addresses  to  the  Crown  are  always  moved  in 
both  Houses  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Speech 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session;  and  the 
Debate  upon  the  Address  has  become  the 
formal  opportunity  for  approving  or  challeng- 
ing the  Ministerial  policy  put  forward  in  the 
Royal  Speech.  (2)  Admressee  from  indivi- 
duals have  been  offered  to  the  king  from  the 
earliest  times,  usually  in  the  form  of  petitions 
for  pardons,  or  redress  of  private  grievances ; 
and  though  these  petitions  were  subsequently 
usually  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
wtii-e  occasionally  laid  at  once  before  the 
sovereign  himself,  as  in  Uie  case  of  the 
petition  of  the  clergy  in  1344.  Tbs  practice 
of  addressing  the  Crown  on  political  matters 
had,  however,  no  precedent  until  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  (1640^,  and  in  1662  was  restrained 
by  an  Act  agamst  tumultuous  petitioning. 
In  1679  the  Whig  petitions  for  the  assembling 
of  Parliament  were  met  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  by  counter-addresses  from  the  Ab- 
honers  (q.v.).  In  1701  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, praying  for  the  diBsolati(m  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  again  in  1710;  whilst  in  1784 
numerous  addresses  to  the  king  set  forth 
that  the  people  were  willing  to  support  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  prerogative.  The  constitutional 
character  of  the  addresses  of  1710  were  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  the  Honae  of  Commons, 
which  affirmed  **tfaat  it  is  the  ondoubted 
right  of  the  (people  of  England  to  petition  or 
address  the  king  for  the  calling,  sitting,  and 
dissolving  Parliaments,  and  for  l^e  redressing 
of  grievances.*'  [Csoitii ;  PBrmoNS.] 

For  the  umotioe  and  prooednre  observed  in 
Addtowai  from  Pariiament,  see  Hay,  Lav  of 
PorUamMit.«diw.xvli.,andCoiut.HMt.;  Stnbbs, 
Cont.  Rut.;  Hallam,  CmA.  Kitt. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Aden,  an  important  military  position  on 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1839,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  Arabs,  has  ever 
since  remained  under  British  rule.  Its 
|>osition  gives  it  a  great  importance  as  a  coaU 
ing  station  for  the  Indo-European  steamers. 
Aobn  is  governed  by  a  Rendent,  and  ftmna 
part  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
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Adalaide,  QtmiT  (».  1792,  d.  1849),  the 
daughter  trf  George,  Duke  of  8a«e-Meiningen, 
was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  1818. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe  as 
William  IV.,  a  bill  was  paaaed  [Esoehct 
Bills]  appointing  her  Kegent,  in  case  any 
child  of  the  king's  succeeded  him  during 
minority.  She  scrupulously  abstained  from 
interfering  in  politics ;  but  in  spite  of  this, 
the  disBolntion  of  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  in 
1834  was  attributed  to  her  indueuoe.  After 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  her  life  was 
chieSy  spent  in  wo^'  of  charity  and  bauro* 
lenoe. 

Adalais  of  X<ou'vuin  (j- 1103]  vat  the 

second  wife  of  Henry  I.,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1121.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  subsequently  married  William  de  Albini, 
ancestor  of  the  family  of  Howard. 

A4jntetoni|  (sometimes  erroneously 
styled  Ayitator»)f  were  rapresentatives  elected 
by  each  regiment  of  the  Boandhaads  in  1647. 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  officeis,  in  com- 
pelling Parliament  to  sutisfy  the  demands 
of  the  army  before  diBbanding  it.  They 
presented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  in  which 
they  complained  of  "the  ambition  of  a  few 
men,  who  had  long  t>een  servants,  but  were  de- 
generating into  tjrrants."  The  Parliament, 
finding  it  imposaible  any  longer  to  refuse  to 
listea  to  the  demands  of  tte  army,  sent  a 
oommittee^  oonsiating  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
Skipptm,  and  Fleetwood,  to  head-quarters 
to  pacify  the  soldiers.  But  the  army  muti- 
nied, seized  the  money  intended  for  their 
pay,  and  expelled  the  officers  whom  they 
suspected.  Ua  May  29  a  great  meeting  of 
AdjatatotB,  wAee  the  authority  of  Fairfax, 
was  heU  ^  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  a  ren- 
dezvous of  all  the  troops  called  at  Newmarket. 
On  June  2  the  army  leaders  sent  Comet 
Joyce  to  remove  the  king  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament.  This  having  been  done, 
on  Jane  10  a  great  rendesvons  of  tiie  army 
was  hdd  at  IMploe  Heath,  near  Oun- 
bridge.  Hrae  the  anny  refused  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  Parliament,  demanded  the 
dismissal  of  eleven  of  the  moat  obnoxious 
Presbyterian  leaders,  and  began  to  march  on 
London.  On  the  approach  of  the  army  the 
eleven  withdrew,  and  the  Independents  b». 
came  for  a  time  the  majority  in  the  House. 
But  the  City  of  London  was  strfmgly  Pres- 
byterian, and  on  July  26  a  lai^  muster  of 
apprentices  and  others  came  unto  the  House, 
and  compelled  the  recall  of  the  eleven  mem- 
bers, and  the  replacing  of  the  London  militia 
in  tile  hands  of  the  Presbyterians.  There- 
upon the  army,  which  had  been  encamped 
euwe  to  London,  entered  the  city  (August  8) 
and  again  expelled  the  eleven  membets.  The 
power  was  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
arm^,  and  the  Ad^utators  were  busy  holding 
meethogs,  and  ut«iQg  forward  extreme  mea* 
surei,  uid  demanding  vaigeance  on  the  king. 


Cromwell  and  the  officers  began  to  grow 
anxious  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army, 
and  when  some  of  the  regiments  showed 
signs  of  acting  independently,  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  one  of  the  ringleaders 
shot,  and  others  placed  under  arrest.  Lil- 
bume  and  others  attempted  to  revive  the 
Adjutators  in  1649;  bat  the  attempt  was 
frustrated  by  OromwelL  [Cbohwbll;  Faxh- 
rAX.] 

Whiteloeke,  Unnobn}  Lodloir,  Jhmmn; 
Csi^fl^  CraMMQ;  Oaisot,  ilirf.  q/'UM  Am- £m. 

LP.  8.  P.] 

AdnSnlf  Lord  Hioh,  was  one  of  the 
great  officers  of  State  who  was  specially  cchi- 
cemed  with  the  government  of  the  navy  and 
the  administration  of  maritime  affairs.  The 
name  is  derived  from  an  Asiatic  word  corres- 
ponding to  the  Arabic  AtKvr,  and  the  Turkish 
Emir,  a  commander  or  general;  and  it  was  pro- 
bably adopted  by  the  English  either  directly 
from  the  Saracens,  in  the  course  of  the  later 
Crusades,  or  from  the  Sicilians  or  G^oese. 
The  first  person  to  whom  the  name  "  Admiral 
of  England "  is  certainly  known  to  have 
be^  given  was  William  de  Leyboume,  who 
was  appointed  in  1286,  though  we  hear  of 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  called  "  custos 
maris  from  time  to  time  under  the 
Norman  and  earlier  Angevin  kings.  During 
the  14th  century  and  the  early  years  of  the 
16th,  there  were  frequently  two  Admirals, 
of  fjie  North  and  the  West  respectively. 
From  1404  till  1632  there  was  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  Lord  High  Admirals  of 
England,  whose  duties  were  not  only  to  act 
as  Naval  Commanders-in-Chief,  bat  also  as 
Ministers  of  Marine  and  Presidents  of  the 
Court  of  Admiralty.  In  1632  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  entrusted  to  a  commission 
of  the  great  officers  of  state ;  and  under 
the  Commonwealth  naval  affairs  were  man- 
aged by  a  Committee  of  Parliament,  and 
^terwuds  by  CromwelL  After  the  Bestora- 
tion,  the  office  of  Lwd  Hig^  Admiral  was 
held  by  King  Charles  II.,  and  by  James, 
as  Duke  of  York  and  as  King,  and  by  Prince 
Qeorge  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of  Queen 
Anne.  Since  1708,  however,  the  office  has 
always  been  in  cummiasion,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  (May,  1827 — Sept., 
1628),  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  after- 
wards King  William  IV.,  was  Lord  High 
Admiral.  By  the  Acts  2  Will,  and  Mary,  c  2, 
and  I  Geo.  iv.  c.  90,  the  authorities,  juris- 
diction, and  powers  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
were  vested  in  the  Lords  Commissionors  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  chief  of  these  commis- 
sionere  is  styled  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. In  modem  timea  he  has  become 
practioiny  sole  and  responsible  Minister  for 
the  Navy,  and  is  now  alvrays  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet.  In  1869,  'Six.  Childers,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiialty,  introduced  important 
chasgei)  into  the  working  of  the  deputment 
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vhich  tended  to  give  the  tnmiBtflr  more  nn- 
dirided  cuntrol  and  responsibility.  The  First 
Lord,  who  is  generally  a  (dviliBii,  u  as- 
■iflted  by  the  three  Naval  Lord*,  one  Civil 
Lord,  and  the  Secretary  to  th«  Admiralty, 
who  has  chargo  of  flnnTHi'tl  and  pwrliwinffiitfl  ly 

The  title  of  Admiral  has  also  been  used 
oontinnooaly  since  the  13th  ceatury  to  desig- 
nate the  highest  grade  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  geneial 
use  in  this  sense  till  the  latto-  part  of  the  I6th 
ocDtory.  There  were  formerly  three  cIhiwm  of 
Admirals,  thoae  of  the  Red,  the  White,  and 
the  Blue  aqoadrons,  but  this  diatipction  was 
abolished  in  1864.  [Navy.] 

IiOBD  IBieH  ADKiaUB. 

VQUm  de  L«yboume,  or  Lrabom,  i*  >^led 
at  the  Aaaemblj  at  Bnig«a  Bth  Much, 
IS  Bd.  X.,  AdMiraUu*  Vtirw  AiuUa  .      .  1286 
Jobo  de  Botetart,  Admiral  of  va»  North ; 

WaUamdeLabum.  Admiral  of  the  South  ISM 
John  d«  Bello  Campo,  or  B«anohamp,  oonati* 
tntod  Hia^  Aondral  ol  both  wast  and 

North  1S80 

Sir  Sobert  Herts  1361 

SlrBalphdeSplgnmcOl  13U 

KiehatdFttx-Alan.EKriof  Arandel  .  1887 

Edward  oC  Bntlana,  afterwardm  of  Albemarie, 

Hteb  Admiral  1362 

Joha  Be»iifort,  Korqiiis  ol  Dorset  (natnral 
•on  of  John  erf  Oaant)^  H^h  Admiral  of 
tb«  Northern,  Wastani,  tmS  Irish  Fiesta  1366 
Thomas  F«rc7,  Bsrl  o(  Worosster,  Admiral 

of  both  puts  1S9B 

ThomaH  of  Lancaster,  ffl^  Steward  of  Eag- 

land.  afterwRTds  Dnke  of  Clarence  .  .  140i 
John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset  .  1406 

Bdrnimd  Holland,  Ikrl  of  KenL'  .  1407 

Sit  TluMnas  Beaufort,  aatoral  sou  of  John 
ot  Oaout,  onatsdhr  letters  patent,  lUl, 
Admiral  of  ^B'wImS  Ii^aao,  and  Aqoi- 

taiae  for  life  1406 

Jflhn  of  Lancaster,  Daks  of  Bsdford,  son  of 

Henrjr  IT  1486 

John  Hollaud,  Dnke  of  Exeter,  oonstitntad, 
together  with  his  eon.  Admirals  of  Eug- 

 land.  Ireland,  and  Aqnitaine  .      .  14M 

Wmiam  de  la  Pole,  Marquis  sad  Bsrl  ot 
SolfoJk,  Admiral  of  England.  Ireland,  snd 

Aqnitaine  IMS 

HeBi7  Holland,  Dnke  of  Exeter  .  1440 

KUnrd  Nerfl,  Bsri  of  Warwick  .  1461 

wmm  Nevil,  Earl  of  Kant  ....  1462 
Kiclard,  Dak«  of  Qlonoester  ....  IMS 

KkhardNeril  1466 

BkhM^d,  Doke  ot  dhmoester  ....  1471 
John  Howard,  Dnke  of  Norfolk  .  1483 

John  de  Tore,  Esrl  of  Oxford  ....  1485 
Idwaid  Howard  (afterwards  Dnke  of  Nor- 

Mk)  1618 

This  lias  Howard  (brother  of  the  above,  after- 
wards Dnke  of  Norfolk)     ....  1S14 
HeBTT,  Dnke  of  Bichmond       ...      -  1336 
WmisiB  FitswiQiam,  IBarl  of  Sontbampton  .  1637 

JolmKMsel,LocdKiNsaI  1541 

John  Dodley  1543 

Lord  Thomas  Sevmoor  1548 

J<dm  Dodlej.  Esil  of  Warwidi       ...  1551 

Edward,  Losd  Clinton  1558 

WnUsm  Howard  of  Eflhigham  ....  1568 

Edward,  Lord  CUmton  1555 

Claries.  Lord  Howard  ot  ESn^iam  .  1595 

Qsorfs,  Doke  a4  Buekingham  ....  1619 
Ooomittee  of  Parliament ....  1649—1660 

JsBSB,  Dnke  of  York   1660—1673 

Chsrisi  n.  maoamd  it  himself  bj  bis  Privy 

CteaoOlon  Un-IM 

ln«mflsDBluof  ToifcandKfaw  .UBl-un 


Thomsa,  Earl  of  Pembroke  ....  1701 
Oeorge,  Prince  of  Denmsrk  .  1708— 17W 

WUlMm,  Dnke  of  Clsrenoe  .  {i^u,^ 

FiBST  LoBoa  or  tss  Admibaltt. 

Prince  Bnpert   1673 

Sir  Heorjr  Capell   1679 

Danid  Finch  (atterwards  Eariof  Kottmgbam)  1660 

Arthur  Htrbert   IM 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Pembroke      ....  1690 

Ctutrles,  Lord  Corawallis   I09S 

AnthouT,  TisoouDt  Falkland    ....  1008 

Edward  Bnseell   1694 

Edward.  Earl  of  Oxford   1697 

John.  Earl  of  Brldgewater       ,      .      .      .  1699 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford   1709 

b:r  .Tobn  Leake   1710 

'I  homaa.  Earl  of  Strafford   1712 

Edward,  Earl  of  Oxford   1714 

James,  Earl  of  Berkeley   1717 

Viscount  Torrington   1787 

Sir  Charles  Wager   1738 

Daniel,  Earl  of  Winohelsea  .      .  .1741 

John,  Dnke  of  Bedford   1744 

John,  Earl  of  Sandwieh   1748 

George,  Lord  Anson   1761 

Bichuli,  Earl  Tem^   17S6 

Earl  of  Winohelsea   17B7 

Lord  Anson   17t7 

George,  Earl  of  Halifax   1701 

Oeorge  GreuTille   170 

Earl  of  Sandwich   1768 

John,  Earl  of  E^mont   1763 

8it  Charles  Saunders   1760 

8ir  Edward  Hawke   1766 

Eari  of  Sandwich   1771 

Angnatns,  Tisoonnt  Keppal     ....  1782 

Bichard,  Viscount  Howe  .            .  Jsa.  80,  1783 

Viscount  Keppel  jy>m  10,  1788 

Viscount  Howe  Deo.  81,  1788 

John,  tiarl  ot  Chatham   1788 

Geonte,  Earl  Spenoer   1794 

John,  Earl  of  m.  Vincent   18D1 

Henrr.LordHelTile   ISM 

Cbaries.  Lord  Bartiam   1806 

Charles  Grey   1808 

Thomsa  GrenviUe   1806 

Heun,  Lord  Uulgrave   1807 

Charlee  Torke   1809 

Bobert.  L<nd  Uelvilla   18U 

Sir  James  Graham   1880 

Qe(H«e,  Lord  Auckland   189t 

Philip,  Earl  de  Grey   1684 

Lordinckland  April  85,  1838 

(.ilbert,  Eari  of  Hinto                   .  Sept.  10,  1888 

Thomas.  Earl  ot  Haddington  ....  1841 

Edward,  Eariof  EUenborongh.      .  Jan.  U;  1840 

Georfc.  Eari  ot  AnoUand .            .  Jniy  n,  1848 

Sh-F.  Baring   1810 

Duke  of  Northumberiand   1850 

Sir  J.  Graham   I6S8 

Sir  Charles  Wood   U55 

>ir  Jolm  Pakington   1808 

Edward,  Duke  of  Someraet      ....  US9 

Sir  J.  Fakiuffton   1866 

Thomas  L.  Corry   1888 

HughCbilders   1886 

George  J.  Gosoheu   1871 

Ueorge  Ward  Hunt   1B74 

William  H.  Smith   1877 

Thcnnsa,  Eari  ot  NorthlmxA   ....  1880 

Admirall^t  Covrt  of,  is  the  Court  of 

the  Lord  High  Admiral  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city. The  early  admirala  and  cutiodes  maris, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  onwards,  had  the 
prerogative  of  judging  on  all  disputes  between 
merchants  and  sailors,  and  on  offenCM  com- 
mitted on  the  h^  seas,' out  of  tiie  jurisdio 
tim  of  ttte  Common  law  Conrts.  These 
privilege^  and  the  way  in  wbidi  the  adxairal 
and  hU  depn^  used  them,  especially  the 
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respect  paid  by  the  Admiralty  iud^  to  the 
Civil  I^w,  provoked  the  jeuoiuy  of  the 
Comnum  lawyers,  and,  in  13  Rich,  n.,  a 
Btatnta  was  paised  strictly  limiting  its  proce- 
dnre  to  matters  transacted  on  the  seas,  and 
this  statute  was  enforced  by  one  pawed  two 
years  later.  When  there  was  a  Lord  High 
Admiral  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
was  generally  appointed  by  him ;  when  the 
office  is  in  commission  he  is  ap^inted  by  the 
Crown.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Ad- 
miral'^ Court  is  now  no  longer  exercised, 
and  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  are 
tried  at  common  law.  By  an  Act  of  the  reign 
of  Seury  VIII.,  all  such  offences  were  to  be 
tried  by  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer 
under  the  great  seal,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  When  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  was  established  in  1834,  the  jadges 
were  aathorised  to  decide  on  all  offences  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is 
important,  and,  by  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  66,  com- 
prehends all  causes  arising  out  of  questiona 
of  the  title  to  or  ownership  of  vessels,  mari- 
time contracts,  salvage,  and  cases  of  collisions 
and  damages  on  the  high  seas.  By  the  Judi- 
fsature  Act  of  1873,  the  Admiralty  Court  was 
united  with  the  Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce 
to  form  one  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  At  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a 
commission  is  issued  to  the  judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  constituting  hmt  premdent 
of  a  Pruso  Court,  to  decide  as  to  what 
is  or  what  is  not  lawful  prize.  Property 
captured  from  the  enemy  is  held  not  to  have 
Hbsolutely  ceased  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner  till  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  a 
Prize  Court  The  proceedings  in  this  court 
are  supposed  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  decisions  of  its  judges, 
and  notably  of  Lord  Stoweli  during  the  early 
years  of  toe  French  revolutionary  war,  form 
very  important  contributions  to  international 
law.  Courts  of  Vice- Admiralty,  having 
analogous  powers  to  the  Admiralty  Court, 
are  established  in  most  of  the  British  colonies. 
Hie  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  is  cx-q^io 
judge  of  this  court,  and  there  is  an  a|»peal 
from  his  decision  to  the  Jodidal  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  The  AnHiHALTv 
CouKT  for  Scotland  retained  its  separate  ezis- 
tence  at  the  union,  though  the  Scottish  Lord 
High  Admiral  was  aboUshed.  In  1831  the 
Scotch  Admiralty  Courts  were  abolished,  and 
their  functions  entrusted  to  the  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary.  [Navt.] 

For  theearlyhistorrof  the  Admlra]t7.tbe  beat 
nthority  is  The  BUiA  Bock  <^  Iht  Admiralty,  a 
most  important  collection  of  aocumenta  bearing 
on  the  subject,  chia&y  Id  tlie  14th  and  15th  oen- 
turiee,  with  the  ralnabU  preface*  of  Sir  Trareta 
Twiu  in  tha  £oIU  Seritt,  ISn,  kc.  See  esp.  the 
Editor's  introdnction  to  toI.  ti.  Among  other 
natters  of  iutereat,  the  Black  Book  contains  a 
tnuuoript  of  the  £am  of  Oknm.  laxned  br 
Biohard  I.  at  that  town,  wluob  formed  the  bssls 
of  the  mul time  Jarls^adsneeof  aUthewssteni 


nations.  SeealMByma9('BJ<0N[«ni;F8Bj^N«Ml 

J.  Elton,  MariKms  DiMologi4, 174S;  Sir  Harria 
Nicolas,  fifi«t«rit  ^  th*  BriHrh  Smj/  ;  Knight's 
PoliUMt  CgdopadUt,  art.  Admiralty ;  and  Ste- 
phens*  CmowntariM  on  tk*  Late*  <^  Bnglani. 

Admonitioil,  The,  1588.  A  book  en- 
titled "  An  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and 
People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concemiog 
the  ^esent  wars  made  from  the  execution  of 
his  Holiness'  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mightie  King  Catholike  of  Spain,"  was 
issued  by  Cardinal  Allen,  in  order  to  advo* 
cate  the  Spanish  invasion  of  England,  and 
to  declare  the  Papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  Elizabeth.  It  is  a  docu- 
ment full  of  gross  and  offensive  attacks  on 
the  Queen,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  indecent  political  libels  that  have 
ever  appeared.  The  effect  of  the  Admonition 
was  to  disgust  not  only  all  Protestants,  but 
also  a  great  many  Catholics.  The  style  is  so 
unlike  the  usual  manner  of  Cardinal  Allen  that 
it  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
the  Jesuit  Parsons;  bbt  whoever  was  its  real 
author,  it  waa  ngned  and  acknowledged  by 
Allen. 

Burnet.  SUt.  of  the  B^orraatioa;  Stme, 
AnnaU  of  the  BifomuUioii,  iii.,  pt.  2,  p.  7S0 

alSSi) ;  Sharon  Tomer,  SM.  ofBitg.,  zfi.  4B5. 
AdmotUUon  was  renintad  with  a-pretaoe  by 
Bav.  J.  lEendban,  18«r 

Admonition  to  Parliament,  Thb, 

1672.  the  work  of  two  nonconformists, 
named  Field  and  Wilcox,  was  presented  to 
Parliament  by  Thomas  Cartwright.  The 
object  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  de&ance,  was  the 
complete  abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  second 
"admonition"  was  also  pablisned  by  Cart- 
Wright  (who  was  supported  by  Leicester),  and 
spread  over  the  country.  An  elaborate  answer 
wav  writton  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and 
Pield  and  Wilcox  were  committed  to  New- 
gate. 

See  StiTpe,  Jnnoli  of  the  Reformation,  and  L^i 
of  Whitgifl. 

Adrian  IV.,  Popb  {b.dre.  IIOO,  d.  1169), 
was  the  only  1P>»gli«l<iii«n  who  has  occupied 
the  Papal  cliair.  His  name  was  Nicholas 
Breakspeare.  He  was  bom  at  Langley  in 
Hertfordshire,  studied  in  France,  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Bufus  in  Provence,  of  which 
he  became  Abbot.  In  1146  he  was  created  a 
Cardinal,  and  sent  as  papal  legate  to  Norway. 
In  1164  he  was  chosen  Pope.  His  papacy 
was  disturbed  by  the  attempt  of  Arnold  ot 
Brescia,  whom  he  succeeded  in  arresting  and 
executing  (1165}.  Adrian  is  memorable  in 
European  history  as  beginning  the  long  and 
bitter  quarrel  between  the  Popes  and  the 
Hohenstaufen  emperors.  In  English  history 
his  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fiinunis  bull  in 
which  he  granted  Henry  II.  the  sovereignty 
over  Ireland.  The  Buu,  op  Admah  IV.,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  was  issued  in.  accordance 
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with  the  idea,  commonly  held  throwhout  tbe 
middle  agra,  that  the  labnloos  ''donation" 
of  Constantiue  had  incladed  a  gift  to  the  suo- 
ceesor  of  St.  Peter  of  all  tbe  islands  in  the 
world.  In  11 58,  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Peter's  Pence,  the  Pope  issued  a  hull 
which  handed  over  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  to  Henry  II.  The  enteiprise  was 
prompt«d,  it  was  stated,  by  '*  the  ardour  M 
faith  and  love  of  religion,"  and  there  is  in- 
deed no  doubt  that  the  laxity  ol  the  Irish 
clergy,  and  the  looeeness  of  the  connection 
with  Rome,  had  much  to  do  with  the  eager- 
ness with  vfaich  the  Pope  acceded  to  Henry's 
request  for  the  bull. 

WUUamof  Newbur, U. ch. 6 j  Vrai.atTjn, 
Trtii.,  eh.  88 ;  OfnlduaOaiDhnDi.  Bimui.Sgtm.! 
Moan.  Hitt.  itf  Inland. 

^  A^^lllftini'tlfg  (1866)  Tras  a  name  deri< 
rirely  applied  to  those  Liberals,  about  forty  in 
number,  who  opposed  the  majority  of  their 
party  on  Earl  Kussell's  proposal  for  a  further 
Reform  of  Parliament.  Their  leaders  wero 
Ur.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman,  and  Lord  Eloho. 
"Sir.  Bright,  on  the  13th  of  March,  compared 
this  party  to  the  assembly  which  came  to  the 
cave  of  Adallam,  when  David  called  about 
him  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and  every 
one  that  was  discontented.  The  defection 
of  the  A-dulIamites  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
Lord  Russell's  ministry. 

AdTmitimTS.    [.See  Mbbchant  Adten- 

TCKBBS.] 

Advanttireni  of  1649,  Tnn.  The 
BngHfit^  Parliament  having  confiscated  be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  of  acres  in 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Rebellion  of 
1641,  debenture  bonds  were  issued  made  par- 
able in.  land  after  the  reconquest  ot  tfie 
country.  Abont  a  million  acres  were  thus 
disposed  of,  the  orifcinal  idea  being  that  t^e 
money  thus  obtained  should  actually  be  em- 
ployed in  sapprossing  the  rebellion ;  but  tbe 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  England  prevented 
this.  When  in  1653  the  conquest  was  finally 
iccompHsfaed,  the  counties  of  Idmerick,  Tip* 
peraiy,  and  Watetford,  in  Honster;  Sling's 
and  Quel's  County,  EVist  and  West  Meath, 
in  Leingter;  Down,  Antrim,  and  Armagh, 
in  Ulster,  were  set  aside  for  satisfying  these 
claims,  and  those  of  the  Puritan  soldiery. 
Many  of  these  AdventuTers  were  subse- 
quently deprived  of  a  la^  portion  of  their 
lands  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explana- 
tion in  1666,  and  a  conadeiable  number 
ouigxateil  to  Amwica. 

ar  W.  P(4t7.  TIU  PoUUeoI  AntUimy  <4  IrAanA, 
Un  ;  and  T\»  Kit*.  </  fh«  Bwnvg  of /r«[and,  re- 

Bbluhed  b7  tbe  Irish  ArduBotw.  Boo.,  Oahlin, 
a.  SM  BUO  Ziecky,  Hiirf.  ^B*q-  in  Hm  EigK- 
Undk  CMwry  >'  Froade,  Tht  Bng\\»K  in  freland. 

JLd.TertiaailiSXt'tSf  Dutt  on.  Adver- 
tisements in  newspapers  appear  to  have  first 
coowintonsedariiifl^the  period  of  the  Cotnmon- 
*B>Uh,  tbe  first  bwig,  it  is  said,  an  announce- 


ment of  an  heroic  pom  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
weU.  Advertisement  became  comm(m  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  reign  of  William  III., a  gratuitous  paper 
of  advertisements  was  started  and  existed  for 
some  time.  By  an  Act  of  1712,  a  dutv  was 
imposed  on  each  advertisement  pnUishea.  In 
1838  the  tax  was  rednoedfrom  38. 6d.  in  Great 
Britain,  and  2b.  6d.  in  Ireland,  to  la.  6d.  in 
the  former  and  Is.  in  the  latter  country.  In 
ISdl  the  tax  brought  in  over  jei7fi,000.  The 
duty  was  abolished  in  1863. 

See  Article  in  IJwirt^rlv  Sninp,  Jnast  UBSr 
Onat,  Tk»  S»mipvp*r  Prw. 

AdTtrtuenieiitii  (1566)  was  the  name 
of  a  book  of  discipline  issued  by  Archbt^op 
Parker.  It  marks  the  beginnings  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Puritan  clergy,  and  has 
in  recent  times  exoited  much  controversy.  The 
Archbishop  had  previously  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  induce  Cecil  to  consent  to  an  official 
promulgation  of  these  "  advertisements ; "  but 
as  Cecil  was  not  anxious  to  provoke  opposition 
by  too  ri^d  an  execution  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  he  had  refused  to  authorise  or 
publish  them,  and  Parker  was  consequently 
left  to  issue  them  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Their  title  ran :  "  Advertisements  partly  f6r 
due  order  in  tbe  pubUo  administration  of 
Common  Prayer  and  using  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  and  partly  for  the  apparel  of  all 
persons  ecclesiastical,  by  virtue  of  tiie  Queen's 
Majeety'a  letter  commanding  the  same."  The 
points  'especially  insisted  on  are  the  wearing 
of  the  surplice  and  cap ;  and  generally  they 
enforced  rigid  obedience  to  the  more  oh* 
noxious  portions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
Much  controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  precise 
validity  of  Uiese  Advertisements.  On  the  one 
side  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  royal 
authorisation  gave  binding  force  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's injunctions,  and  that  they  were  the 
<*  oOier  order  "  which  tiie  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1559  half  anticipated  as  likely  to  supersede 
the  "Ornaments  Rubric,"  which  enjoined  that 
church  ornaments  should  remain  as  in  the 
second  year  of  Edward  YI.  This  view, 
which  was  adopted  by  Lord  Selbome  in  the 
"Ridadale  Case,"  has  been  attacked  by 
fSx.  J.  ^irker  in  his  "  Ornaments  Rubric,^ 
whore  it  is  maintained  that  the  advertise- 
ments were  simple  arcbtepiscopal  injunctions, 
and  that  their  enforcement  of  a  minimum  of 
ritual  did  not  aim  at  abolishing  the  vestments, 
etc.,  of  Edward  VI.'s  First  Fiayer-Book. 

Strne's  ^nnoU  sad  lAft  of  Farfctr;  Seal's 

Advocate,  The  Loan,  also  called  the 
King's  or  Queen's  Advocate,  is  the  chief  law 
officer  of  the  crown  in  Scotland,  and  corre- 
sponds, roughly  speaking,  to  the  English 
Attomey-Oeneral.  The  King's  Advocate  is 
found  in  existence  in  1479,  in  1540  he  be- 
came one  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  in  1687 
he  ia  fint  mentioned  as  Lord  Advocate.  The 
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origia  of  the  office  is  ndremely  obacuie;  it 
has  beeo  supposed  that,  with  the  title,  it  was 
derived  from  the  French ;  and  the  duties  of 
the  earlier  Kings'  Advocates,  of  whom  there 
is  a  fairly  full  list  from  1483,  are  equally 
ill-defined.  They  appear  to  have  been  com- 
prised in  the  prosecution  of  state  <^cers,  and 
Uie  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  feudal  fcnv 
feitures  arising  from  those  offences.  In  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  his  functions ;  the 
Lord  Advocate  was  pnbHc  prosecutor,  he 
conducted  all  cases  in  which  the  sovereign 
was  concerned,  which,  from  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  luive  been  pnnnied  in  his  name, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century  appears 
to  have  occasionally  comlnned  the  offices  of 
advocate  and  judge  in  the  court  of  sessions. 
Previous  to  the  Union,  the  Lord  Advocate 
sat  in  Parliament  in  virtue  of  his  office  :  but 
now  he  is  not  necessarily,  though  he  is 

S morally,  a  member  of  uie  Lower  House, 
e  is  appointed  hy  the  Crown,  and  tenders 
his  resignation  when  the  administration 
changes.  When  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
abolished  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  duties 
of  that  minister  wore  transferred  to  the  Lord 
Advocate.  In  Parliament  he  answers  all 
questions  relating  to  Scotland,  and  under- 
takes all  measuree  of  Scottish  legislation; 
hut  he  is  not  a  m«-mbcr  of  the  Privy  CounoU, 
and  is  called  riffiht  honourable  by  courtesy 
only.  Outside  Parliament  he  acts  as  public 
prosecutor,  in  which  duties  he  is  assitsted  by 
the  Solicitor-General  and  four  adroeaiea •depute, 
and  appears  for  the  Crown  in  all  civil  cases. 
His  warrants  for  searching,  apprehending, 
and  imprisoning  run  in  any  part  of  Scothind; 
he  IB  allowed  to  sit  wittun  the  bar  of  the 
court  of  session,  a  privilege  enjoyed  hy  peers 
of  the  realm. 

BsicUtj,  Digft  ^  tkt  Law  Scotland  ;  Hots, 
iactttrM  mt  the  Lam  Seoibmd.vol.  i. :  Knight, 
Cyd<iiiarfte«'PoUiMlJ(KOTDUds«.  [L.  C.  S.] 

AdTOWWMt  ie  ^e  right  of  presentation 
to  an  ecclesiasticxd  benefice  vest^  in  a  man 
and  his  heirs  for  ever.  The  word  is  taken 
from  Lat.  advoealio,  for  he  who  had  the 
advowBOn  was  the  protector  or  patron  of 
the  church.  As  the  parochial  system  was 
grafted  on  the  township,  it  might  be  contended 
that  the  right  of  presentation  would  at  first 
1>e  in  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  but  as  a  fact, 
the  early  pari^  priests  were  in  a  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  appointed  by  the  bishops. 
An  advowson  is  preaenlatire  when  it  is  the 
right  of  presenting  a  clerk  to  the  bishop 
for  institution;  collative  when  the  bishop 
is  patron ;  donative  when  1^  royal  foundation 
or  licence  the  patron  can  present  without 
reference  to  the  bishop.  An  advQwson  is 
regarded  by  the  law  as  a  trust.  Yet  advow- 
sons,  and  the  power  of  exercising  the 
light  of  presentation  for  one  or  more  terms. 


can  be  sold  snhject  to  some  restricti(nu.  A 
right  of  nomination  to  the  patron  may  exist 
sepaiate  from  the  right  of  presentation  to  the 
bishop ;  thus,  in  the  mortgage  of  an  advow- 
son, the  mortgagee  presents,  but  he  must  do 
so  on  the  nomination  of  the  mortgager. 
Neither  Roman  Catholics  nor  their  trustees 
ma^  present ;  tiiey  must  sell  the  presentation, 
or  It  will  vest  in  the  TTniversity  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge  (11  Geo.  XI.,  c.  IT).  The 
resentee  must  be  in  priest's  orders  before 
is  institution  (14  Car.  II.,  c.  4).  Restric- 
tions on  patronage  depend  on  the  law  of 
timmy,  which,  as  far  as  our  temporal  courts 
are  concerned,  is  founded  on  31  Eliz.,  c.  6, 
and  12  Anne,  c.  12.  A  clergyman  may  not 
purchase  a  next  presentation  for  himself  bat 
he  may  purchase  an  advowson,  and  be  pre- 
sented on  the  next  vacancy.  If  a  patron 
neglects  to  exercise  hia  right,  the  presenta- 
tion lapses  at  the  end  of  six  months  to  the 
biahop,  the  archbishop,  and  the  crown  suc- 
ceettively.  Suits  for  disturbance  of  patronage 
need  to  be  maintained  by  darrein  pretentment, 
and  later  more  usually  by  quare  impedii,  and 
now,  since  23  and  24  Vict,,  c.  126,  by  writ 
of  summons.  The  bishop  is  bound  to  insti- 
tute the  clerk  presented  by  the  patron,  unless 
there  is  good  cause  to  the  contrary,  and  the 
patron  or  the  clerk  has  remedy  in  case  of 
i-ef  usal  by  application  to  the  Provincial  Court. 
Fhillimoro,  EctA.  ;  Cripps,  Law  ofChnTc\, 
fto-iCadttr,  CoUM«myStaMff.   [W.  H.] 

Aelfheah.  [Alphbob.] 

A^nd  (AlLDRBD,  EaLUSD)  OF  RiKTAULX, 

St.  {b.  U09,  d.  1166).  An  English  histmian, 
bom  at  Hexham,  and  educated  in  the  family  of 
King  David  of  Scotland.  He  is  said  to  have 
refused  a  Scotch  bishopric  that  he  might  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Rie- 
vaulx,  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  became 
abbot  in  1146.  He  wrote  serenU  historical 
works,  among  which  are  lives  of  Edward  thn 
Confessor,  David  of  Scotland,  Queen  Margaret 
of  Scotland,  and  St.  Ninian,  and  a  Chronicle 
of  the  Kings  of  England.  None  of  his  works 
are  of  high  historical  value.  "  Ailred  of 
Rievanlx,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  '*  ranks 
in  the  second  class  of  English  medisval  his- 
torians, and  even  there  does  not  occupy  the 
first  place."  Aelred  was  also  the  author  of 
a  number  of  theological  treatises.  He  was 
canonised  in  1191. 

See  Sir  Thoa.  Hardjr,  BtteripUvt  Catalomu  of 
MaUriait,  ii.  2b8.  fto.  (Rolls  Series.)  Adred's 
works  were  coll«ct«d  bj  B.  Oibbon.  Dooal, 
1631,  4to,  and  thejr  are  to  be  found  In  Hiftne, 
Patrologia.  vol.  US.  Aelred'a  VUa.  S.  Edtcardi 
Csi^.  and  DferiMo  lU  B«Uo  apui  SUndardimi 
are  in  Twysdea  Soriptmi  Deem. 

Sthftlbttrht.  [Ethblbbbt.} 

£thelred.  [Kthblsbd.] 

Sbhelstane.  [Atmblstak.] 

Ai^lUUl  WftVS.  (1)  Situated  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  N.W,  frontier  of 
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India,  A^HiiiitteiL  has,  fnmi  tiu .  eorlieet 
timeB,  figured  cons^ocuously  in  the  history 
of  Hindoatan  and  of  Central  Ana.   Its  flret 
connection  with  English  history  dates  from 
the  year  1809,  when  the  rumour  of  a  joint 
inrasion  of  India,  determined  on  by  Napoleon 
and  the  C^ar  Alexander,  led  to  the  deep&toh 
of  the  Hon.  M.  £l|ihiuat4Hie  as  envoy  to  8hah 
Biajah,  then  ruler  oi  OabnL   A  tx«aty  vaa 
condoded  between  the  two  at  Peshawar.  The 
Bubaequent   events,  ftaught  with  intestine 
liroils,  do  not  call  for  detailed  review,  though 
we  may  note  the  visit  of  Lieut.  Alexandw 
Bomee  to  Cabal,  on  his  way  to  Bokhara,  in 
1832,  {<a  the  mass  oi  interesting  information 
collected  thereby.    In  1834,  Shah  Shujah, 
who  had  been   dethroned,  endeavoured  to 
regain  his  power,  and  advanced  on  Candahar, 
bat  was  defeated  by  Dost  Mahomed,  nder  of 
Cabal,  and  KohandjI  Khan,  who  reigned  at 
Candahar.     He  took  refuge  eventuaUy  with 
Naair  Khan,  of  Khelat,  who  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Ludiana  in  a  manner  Baited  to  his 
dignity.    Xn  1837,  the  sm^  of  Herat  by 
F^sia,  enconxaged,  as  believed,  by  the  Ros- 
nans,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  by  Dost 
Uahomed,  led  the  English  to  de^tch  Bumas 
as  reeideat  at  the  court  of  CabuL   But  the 
suspension  of  the  negotiations  then  existing 
between  Dost  Mahomed  and  the  Bussians 
bang  refosed  by  the  Amir,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed  of  placing  the  ex-king, 
t^iah  Shajah,  on  tiie  Afgh^  throne.  An 
amy  of  21,000  men  was  aasemUed  cm  the 
Indos  (16th  January,  1839),  end,  advancing 
on  Candahar  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  took 
pooession  of  that  city,  whffl«  Shah  Shujah 
WIS  crowned  on  the  8th  Hay.    Ghazni  fell 
Bert,  the  gate  of  the  city  being  blown  ia  by 
lieui.    (afterwards    Oeneral   Sir  Henry) 
Duiand.   Dost  Uahomed,  finding  his  forces 
melting  away,  ded  beyond  the  mndu  Kush, 
and  the  British  entered  Cabal  without  oppo- 
sition.  Shah  Shujah's  restoration  was  at 
first  popular,  but  the  people,  noon  finding  how 
completely  this  was  due  to  English  support, 
incensed  at  the  reduction  of  subadies  to  the 
ddefs,  and  infiamed  by  the  mttilakt  or  priests, 
^egan  to  gather  in  insarrection.   The  British 
aathorities  neglected  warnings,  and  on  the 
2nd  November,  1841, rebellion  hroltB  out,  and 
Sir  Alexander  Barnes  and  other  officers  were 
treocherouslr  assassinated.     Disasters  fol- 
lowed thicl^(»t  one  another,  and  General 
Elphinrtone,  on  whom  the  command  had  been 
thrust,  was  in  the  feeblest  health.   At  a  con- 
ference with  Akbar  Khan,  Dost  Mahomed's 
son.  Sir  W.  Uacnaghten,  the  British  envoy, 
was  mnrdered  by  that  chief;  and  on  the  6th 
Juoaiy,  1842,  the  Briti^  garrison  of  4,500, 
with  neuly  three  times  that  ntnnber  of  camp 
foQowen,  ptooeeded  to  evacuate  the  coontry, 
bnt  perished  miserably  in  the  mountain  passes 
heti^en  Cabul  and  Jellalabad,  a  single  snr- 
▼ivor.  Dr.  E^ydon,  alone  reaching  the  latter 
otf.  OhaHU  fell  to  the  Afghans  on  the  10th 


December,  some  hundreds  of  Sepoys  being 
carried  into  capti\ity,  while  ninety-five  host- 
ages, left  by  the  Brituh,  were  in  dorsnce  near 
CabuL  CaJidahar  and  Jellalabad,  however, 
were  held  firmly  by  Generals  Nott  and  Sale 
respectively.  A  strong  expedition,  under 
Oeneral  Pollock,  was  prepared  in  India,  and 
after  forcing  the  Khyber  Pass  relieved  Jella- 
labad. After  halting  two  months  at  this 
place,  the  time  being  spent  in  negotiations, 
General  Pollock  advanced  and  inBicted  a 
severe  defeat  on  Mahomed  Akbar  Khan 
entering  Cabul  a  few  days  later.  The  cap- 
tives were  recovered,  the  principal  bazar 
of  Cabul  razed  to  the  ground,  and  Genpml 
Nott,  who  had  advanced  from  Candahar  and 
captured  Obazni,  beheld,  on  his  arrival  at 
Cabul,  the  British  fiag  floating  over  the 
rampeuls.  Soon  after  the  depaiture  of  bur 
troops  Shah  Shujah  was  assassinated,  and 
Dost  Mahomed  Khan  was  restored  to  his 
former  power.  During  the  Sikh  revolt,  in 
1848,  he  joined  them  against  the  British,  but 
a  friendly  understandi^  was  arrived  at  and 
a  treaty  concluded  in  186fi.  The  same  year 
saw  the  acquintion  of  the  Candahar  province 
by  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  second  Persian 
advance  on  Herat ;  its  capture  and  final 
cession,  through  fear  of  tiie  English,  who 
had  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
are  the  subsequent  events  td  mtte. 

(2)  Shere  Ali  Khan,  who  ascended  the 
Afghan  throne  in  1863,  passed  through  great 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  but  eventually  over- 
came his  rivals  and  foes  in  1 868.  An  arrange- 
ment was  arrived  at  between  the  British  and 
KuBsian  governments  in  1872  that  Afghani- 
stan was  beyond  the  fidd  of  BuBsian  influence, 
and  the  practical  violation  of  this  under- 
standing in  1878,  coupled  with  the  repulse 
by  the  Afghans  of  a  British  misnon,  led  to 
a  fresh  Aighan  war.  The  victories  at  Ali 
Husjid  and  Fewar,  and  the  capture  of  Can- 
dahar and  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  by  Sir  Donald 
Stewart,  placed  all  the  important  I'antage 
points  of  Eastern  Afghanistan  (Cabal  ex- 
cepted) in  our  hands.  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  G^d&mak  with  Yakub'Khan,  who 
had  succeeded  to  power  on  &e  death  of  his 
father,  Shere  Ali,  but  all  its  provisions  were 
scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  murder  of  Sir  L. 
Cavagnari,  who  bad  been  deputed  as  English 
envoy  to  CabuL  Sir  F.  Koberts  promptly 
advanced  on  the  capital,  and  inflii^  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  Afghuis  at  Chazasia.  For  some 
months,  however,  fighting  went  on,  till,  at 
the  close  of  1879,  the  total  d^eat  of  Mahomed 
Jan  effectually  dispersed  the  insurgents. 
These  successes  were  worthily  supported  by 
Sir  D.  Stewart's  victory  at  Ahmed  Khevl,  he 
having  advanced  to  Cabul  from  Canrndur. 
Matters  were  now  settling  down,  but  the 
approach  of  the  Sirdar  Aj-ub  Khan  from  the 
side  of  Herat  kindled  anew  the  fiames  of 
rebdlion.  This  |»etender,  having  defeated 
General  Burrows  at  Haiwandj  proceeded  to 
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invert  Candahar,  bat  was  utterly  routed  in 
hia  turn  by  General  Sir  T.  Bobnts,  vbo  had 
effected  the  difficult  march  from  Cabul  with 
much  skill  and  generalship.  In  September, 
1880,  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Kurram  and  Cabul  Talleys,  and  in  the 
following  April  from  Candahar,  leaving  the 
gOTonment  of  tiie  country  in  the  hands  of 
Abdur  Kahman,  whose  aathority  aa  ruler  of 
the  country  had  been  recognised  by  England 
in  Jtdy,  1880. 

The  ohlef  antliorltiM  on  the  aobject  of  Atghan- 
istSD  ge&eraUy  will  be  fonnd  enumerated  at 
length  in  Blr  Cbftrle*  UnoOregor'a  KdmintblD 
GoMttMr,  published  at  C&lcatU  in  1871.  The 
leading  erents  of  the  sobuquent  camnigBB  are 
briefly  chronicled  in  Bobcraou's  Tnr**  Cam- 
VaigiumAfghanittanimi).        [O.  £.  B.] 

AArmatioBS.  [Oath,  Parliambntary, 

and  Oath  in  Courts  op  Law.] 

Africa.   [South  African  CoLomxs  and 

"Wbst  Afkican  Colonixb.] 

African  Company.  [Dabien  Scheme.] 

Affatliar  or  Elfoita,  second  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  betrothed  to 
Harold  in  1062,  but  died  shortly  after. 

Affhrim.  Battlb  of  (July  12,  1691), 
fought  in  the  campaign  between  William  m. 
and  James  II.,  in  Ireland,  reeolted  in  a 
victory,  gained  by  Oinlcel,  over  the  Irinh  and 
French  troops,  under  St.  Ruth.  The  French 
general  had  allowed  Athlone  to  be  taken 
(June  30).  He  then  fell  back  about  thirty 
miles  to  the  bill  of  Aghrim.  He  drew  up 
hia  army  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  almost  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  bog.  A  wooden  breast- 
work had  been  conrtructed  in  front,  near  the 
edge  of  the  moraee.  Ginkel  started  from 
Ballinasloe,  four  miles  from  Aghrim,  on  the 
11th,  and  reconnoitred  the  Irish  position. 
Kext  day  at  five  in  the  evening  the  battle 
began.  The  English  first  struggled  through 
the  bog  and  attacked  the  breastwork,  only  to 
be  drivm  back  again  and  again.  Oinkel  was 
meditatinff  a  retreat.  But  Matdcay  and  Ru- 
vigny  led  the  cavalry  through  a  narrow 
passage  in  the  morass,  and  turned  the  Irish 
Hank.  At  this  crisis  St.  Ruth  was  killed. 
His  officers  foolishly  kept  his  death  secret, 
SO  that  SarsGeld,  who  might  have  taken  the 
command,  remained  with  the  reserve.  At 
length  the  breastwork  was  carried.  The 
Irish  retreated  step  by  step,  but,  after  a 
while,  broke  and  fled.  Then  the  conqueron 
began  to  kill  without  mercy.  For  miles 
around  the  naked  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  on 
the  fields.  The  country  looked,  it  was  said, 
like  an  immense  pasture  covered  with  flocks 
of  sheep.  Sarsfield  did  his  best  to  cover  the 
retreat  One  body  of  fogitivea  went  towards 
Qalway,  the  other  towards  Linmick. 

Londtm  Qaz«IU,  1691 ;  Hbcanlar,  Hitt.  nf  Eng. ; 
Froude,  Bug.  in  frflond. 

AAincOnrtp  Battlb  of,  fought  October 
2671410.    Henry   V.,   in  attempting  to 


regain  the  ground  which  Edward  111.  had 
lost  in  his  flist  campaign  against  France, 
took  Harflenr,  but  finding  bis  army  greatly 
diminished  by  nckness,  was  unable  to  under- 
take any  great  expedition.  He  resolved  to 
make  his  way  to  Calais  through  the  hostile 
provinces  of  Normandy,  Picanhr,  and  Artois. 
His  axmy  consisted  of  about  16,000  men,  of 
whom  5,000  were  archers,  and  700  knights. 
A  French  army  numbering  at  least  60,000, 
under  the  Constable  D'Albret,  was  gatiiered  to 
cut  them  off.  The  English  were  allowed  to 
cross  the  Somme,  and  Henry  was  courteously 
asked  to  name  a  day  for  batUe.  He  answered 
that  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  field. 
For  four  days  tite  French  marched  by  the 
side  of  the  English.  At  last  the  Constable 
chose  his  position  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Cre^y,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  English  from 
the  village  of  Agincourt.  The  battle-field 
was  a  somewhat  narrow  valley,  surrounded 
by  woods  on  the  east  and  west,  while  through 
it  ran  the  rood  to  Calais.  The  French  were 
drawn  up  in  three  massive  lines.  The  first 
two  lines  fought  on  foot;  the  third  was 
mounted.  The  confined  nature  of  the  ground 
gave  no  chance  for  the  use  of  artillery,  and 
tiie  heavy-armed  French  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  soft  ground,  as  compared  with 
the  light-armed  English  yeomen.  The  Eng- 
lish were  drawn  up  in  three  divimoas,  hat  uil 
close  together.  While  their  lines  were  only 
four  deep,  the  French  were  massed  Uiiity 
deep.  Before  the  battle  futile  negotiatifms 
were  carried  on,  and  Henry  V.  used  the  time 
to  send  some  archers  secretly  through  the  wood 
to  watch  the  left  flank  of  the  French.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock  when  the  order  was  given  to 
the  English  to  advance.  The  archers  ran 
forward  armed  with  stakes,  which  they  fixed 
in  the  ground  so  aa  to  form  a  palisade  in 
front  of  them.  Darting  forward,  they  fired 
with  splendid  aim  at  the  French  men-at- 
arms,  who  were  imable  to  advance  quickly 
in  the  soft  ground,  and  fell  in  nnmbCTS. 
Meanwhile  the  French  cavalry  attempted  a 
flank  movement,  but  were  taken  unawares  by 
the  archers  in  ambush;  their  horses  soon 
became  unmanageable,  and  Uiey  were  thrown 
into  confusion.  The  French  infantry,  finding 
themselves  unsupported,  broke,  and  the 
English  archers,  seizing  their  swords  and 
maces,  rushed  into  their  lines  and  turned  them 
to  flight  Then,  rranforced  by  the  English 
men-at-amiB,  the  arch««  attacked  the  second 
division  of  the  French.  Here  the  battle  was 
flercer  and  mom  equal.  The  Duke  of  Alen90R 
on  the  French  side,  and  Henry  V.  on  the 
English,  fought  desperately,  and  for  two 
hours  the  victory  was  uncertain.  At  length 
Alen^on  was  slain,  and  the  French  gave 
way.  A  cry  was  raised  among  the  English 
that  a  new  French  army  was  coming  up  in 
their  rear.  In  the  panic  Henry  V.  gave  orders 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  slain.  Many 
Inrave  Frenchmen  met  their  death  before 
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it  ma  dkoovered  that  the  auroosed  axmy 
wss  only  a  band  of  peasants  who  had  col- 
lected to  plunder.  Meanwhile  the  third 
diriaion  of  the  French  wavered,  and,  at  laat, 
fled.  After  three  hoars'  fighting  th«  victoiy 
of  the  English  was  assured.  The  French 
lo«ra  were  very  heavy.  More  than  10,000 
men  fell  on  ths  field,  amonggt  them  8,000 
nobles,  knights,  and  squires. 

On  the  Enffliab  aids,  see  WaUngbun,  SMoria 
Jnffica;  Tlnwt^ftm.  Vila  H  Qata  Smriei  V.  ; 
Henriei  V.  Q«sta,  ed.  Williams ;  Titus  Lirios 
PorqjalieiiBiB  Vita  if mrici  Qutnli ;  Englwh  Chro- 
inele  jCunden  Society) ;  on  the  Fnacli  aide, 
Seliguuz  de  St.  Imotb,  Monstrelet,  and  St. 

B«ay.  [M.  C] 

Agitation,  Political.  [^tbelKDsx.] 

Agra     A  string  and  ancient  town  on  the 

river  Jumna,  in  t£e  North-West  Provinces 
of  India.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  the  jUogul  dynasty,  and  in  the 
ware  of  1803  it  was  held  by  the  Mahrattaa, 
&om  whom  it  wa«  captared  by  General  Lake 
after  a  day's  bombardment,  and  ceded  to  the 
English  by  Scindiah  at  tiie  peace  of  Surge 
Anjengaom.  Agra  then  beoinie  tiie  capi- 
tal of  one  of  t£ie  eight  commiKionerahips 
into  wMch  the  North-West  Provinces  were 
divided,  and  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Crovemor;  but  since  the  mutiny  of  1867, 
when  the  'European  residents  ware  menaced 
by  the  insurgent  sepoys,  and  had  to  take 
ntuge  in  the  fort,  the  provincial  seat  of 
government  has  been  transferred  to  Allaha- 
bad. Agra  contains  the  old  palace  of  Shah 
Jehan,  a  mosque  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beaat^l  in  India,  and  the  famous  Tajmahal, 
a  magnificent  maasoleum  built  by  Shah 
Jehan  over  the  remains  of  his  wife. 

'*  Agreement  of  the  People  "  was 

one  of  John  Lilhame's  numerous  pamphlets, 
and  was  published  in  1648.  It  was  received 
wiUi  great  enthuraasm  by  the  Levellers ;  and 
ita  meeting  held  between  Hertford  and  Ware, 
lot  the  purpose  of  restoring  discipline  to  the 
tn&y,  and  satisfying  the  claims  of  the 
aoldiers,  a  large  number  wore  this  pamphlet 
in  their  hats.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  ordered 
them  to  remove  the  pamphlets.  All  the 
regiments  except  Lilbume's  obej'ed ;  and 
Cromwell,  perceiving  the  necessity  of  at  once 
Btopiung  the  insubordination,  caused  one 
of  the  liagleaders  to  be  shot,  and  the  others 
imprisoned.    [Lilbi'bnb;  Livellbrr.] 

Agricola,  Ckaius  Jul  its  {b.  37.  d.  93), 
Eoni&n  governor  of  Britain  (78 — 84),  bad, 
|irevions  to  his  appointment,  served  in  the 
idand  under  Cerealis.  During  his  govemor- 
■hip-  he  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  tribes  in 
the  north,  and  to  conciliate  the  British  to  the 
Rnman  nile  by  making  them  acquainted  with 
tha  advantages  of  civilisation.  He  encouraged 
them  to  come  to  tlie  towns,  and  had  many  of 
the  sons  of  the  chie&  instrocted  in  literature 
ud  science,  and  ho  succeeded  so  well "  that 


they  who  had  lately  scorned  to  learn  the 
Roman  language  were  becoming  fond  of 
acquiring  the  Koman  eloquence."  In  78  he 
reduced  Mona ;  in  79  he  subdued  the  north  of 
Britain  to  the  Tweed ;  in  80  he  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Firth  of  Tay ;  the  year  81  was 
employed  in  constructing  a  chain  of  forts 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth;  in  the 
next  year  he  explored  the  north-west  part  of 
the  island,  and  planned  a  descent  upon  Ire- 
land, but  the  rising  of  the  Caledonians,  under 
their  chief  Oalgacns,  prevented  this  project 
being  carried  out.  After  some  severe  fightmg, 
he  defeated  Gralgacus,  and  thus  subdued  the 
whole  island.  In  84  he  sailed  round  the 
island,  and  discovered  the  Orkneys ;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  returned  to  Borne,  where  a 
triumph  was  decreed  to  him. 

The  Life  of  Agrioola  was  written  tt;  lus  son- 
in-law,  the  historiui  Taoitna.  The  AariccAa  is 
tha  b«st  extant  acooant  ot  the  oonoition  of 
Britain  in  the  earl^  part  ot  the  period  of  the 
Bomanmle. 

AgriCllltnS9>  The  history  of  agrionl- 
turein  England  is  derived  from  two  sources ; 
Uie  literature  on  the  Bubject,  which  is 
scanty  in  the  earlier  period,  but  becomes 
copious  aa  time  goes  on,  and  contemporaneooa 
records,  which  are  exceedingly  abundant  and 
exact  in  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  part 
of  the  flfteentii  centnriee,  but  are  scarce  after 
this  time.  The  fact  that  so  great  a  muss  of 
domestic  archives  has  been  preserved  is  due 
to  the  importance  the  rules  of  law  gave 
to  all  documents  which  could  be  alleged  in 
proof  of  title.  Besides,  it  was  at  an  early 
period  the  custom  with  nearly  all  proprietors 
— even  the  sovereign  and  the  great  peers — to 
cultivate  their  own  estates  with  their  own 
capital,  and  under  the  superintendence  ot 
bailiffs,  who  regularly  drew  up  an  annual 
balance-sheet,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
audit  of  their  lords.  Hence  it  is  possible,  by 
investigating  these  accounts,  to  discover  how 
land  was  stocked  and  cultivated,  and  what 
was  the  amount  of  produce  which  agriculture 
secured  from  land. 

Generally,  during  the  mediteval  period, 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  a  parish 
or  manor  was  posaessed  by  tho  lord  and 
the  tenants,  free  and  serf,  in  the  shape  of 
strips  or  furrows  in  a  common  field,  separated 
by  a  narrow  boundary  of  untilled  ground. 
These  fields  were  private  property  during 
part  of  the  year  (as  a  role,  from  I^y-day  to 
Michaelmas),  and  common  pasture  for  the 
rest.  Sometimes  fields — generally  pasture- 
land — were  held  in  absolute  ownership,  and 
the  value  of  such  closes  was  great.  Besides 
the  cultivated  land  and  the  closes,  there  was 
always  a  more  or  less  considerable  area  of 
common  pasture,  and  generally  a  wood  _  in 
which  hogs  were  fed,  a  small  charge  being 
paid  for  each  head.  English  agriculture  from 
venr  early  times  always  looked  to  the  raising 
and  maintenance  ot  live  stock  as  a  most 
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im^rtant  indaatr^,  and  the  anccen  with 
which  stook-breedm^  was  handled  is  proved 
by  the  great  value  of  English  wool,  and  by 
the  numerous  qaalities  of  this  [voduct.  The 
keeping  of  ^eep  in  connection  with  arable 
farming  has  always  been  a  special  character- 
istic of  English  agriculture,  and  for  several 
centuries  this  country  had  alnuwt  a  monopoly 
in  the  supply  of  wool. 

Early  agriculture  in  England  was  veiy  rude. 
The  plough  was  clumsy,  iron  was  exceedingly 
dear,  draught-cattle,  noises  and  oxen,  were 
small,  and  the  ground  was  only  scratched 
on  the  surface.  The  husbandman  had  but 
little  ftirmyard  manure,  and  the  only  artificial 
fertilisers  which  he  knew  of  were  marl  and 
lime.  The  seed  was  thrown  broadcast  on  the 
land,  abont  two  bushels  to  the  acre  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  peas,  tmd  about  four  bushels  of 
borley  and  oats.  Four  times  Qie  seed  sown 
was  thought  to  be  a  fair  crop,  and  five  times 
was  seldom  obtained  even  on  the  best  land. 
The  husbandman  knew  nothing  of  winter 
roots,  or  of  artificial  grasses,  as  they  are 
called.  Hence  his  cattle  were  starved  in  the 
winter,  and  always  stunted.  Under  this  im- 
perfect cultivation,  he  was  forced  to  let  at 
li«st  a  third  of  his  land  lie  in  fallow  every 
year.  The  com  was  reaped  by  cutting  off 
the  ears,  the  straw  being  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  field  at  least  for  a  time,  oftm  per- 
manently, in  order  to  restore  the  ground. 
The  whole  of  the  population,  town  and 
country,  generally  took  part  in  the  harvest, 
for  the  number  of  residents  in  the  country 
was  insufficient  for  gathering  even  the  scanty 
harvest  The  stock  on  the  land  was  far  more 
valuable  than  the  land  itself.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  stock  on  a  well-tilled  farm 
was  worth  three  times  as  much  as  the  land. 
The  rent  of  good  arable  land  was  for  three 
centuries  about  sixpence  an  acre. 

It  ifl  not  likely,  even  if  the  great  land- 
owners had  continued  to  cultivate  their  own 
estates,  that  much  progress  could  have  been 
made  in  agriculture,  for  the  inventive  facul- 
ties of  Europe  were  almost  stagnant  up  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bnt  owing 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death,  the  great 
land-owners  abandoned  cultivation  on  their 
own  account,  and  let  their  land  and  stock  to 
tenant-farmers,  a  stocked  estate  being  found 
to  be  the  moat  profitable  emplovment  of 
capital,  even  though  the  landL>rd  did  all  the 
repairs,  and  made  good  the  losses  of  his 
tenant's  sheep.  It  was  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  a  tenant  should  make  agricul- 
tural discoveries  and  improvements,  and  it  is 
certain  that  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  some  350  years,  no 
material  alteration  was  made  in  English 
agriculture,  except  in  sheep-farming,  and 
certainly  no  appreciable  progress. 

Small  as  was  the  produce  of  the  land 
in  comparison  with  that  which  has  been  ob- 
tained at  later  periodi,  it  is  vexy  likely  that 


nearly  as  much  land  was  cultivated  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  in  modem  times  in  England. 
Certain  oountiee,  especially  the  north  and 
the  west,  were  very  backward,  as  we  leam 
from  those  few  valuations  of  counties  for  tax- 
ing purposes  which  are  still  extant,  and  are 
probably  the  only  genuine  valuations  in  ex- 
istence. But  the  towns  were  much  smaller, 
and  the  space  occupied  by  human  habt- 
tations  in  such  counties  as  Middlesex,  Oxford* 
shire,  and  Norfolk,  the  most  opulent  of  the 
English  counties,  was  far  less  than  at  present. 
Ornamental  grounds  were  wholly  unknown, 
and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  noble's 
castle  and  the  farmer's  homestead.  One  can 
constantly  see  in  parks,  which  are  now  an- 
cient, and  soiiounding  reaid«ices  which  are 
still  more  ancient,  the  si^s  that  cultivation 
had  formerly  been  earned  on  over  places 
which  are  now  either  ornamental  only,  or 
are  devoted  to  pasture.  In  the  description 
given  of  ancient  estates,  we  may  often  find 
that  land  was  ploughed  and  sown  up  to  the 
gates  of  the  manor-hoose,  and  over  spsoes 
v^ch  have  long  been  streets  in  busy  towns. 
Our  ancestors  had  poor  gardens,  and  no  plea- 
sure grounds.  In  the  more  fertile  counties, 
which  are  now  known  by  the  absence  of  by- 
roads, it  is  likely  that  more  land  than  is  now 
cultivated  was,  in  the  poor  fashion  of  those 
times,  tilled,  uxuder  thedisadvantageous  system 
of  frequent  fallows  and  common  fields.  For 
as  ploughing  was  merely  superficial,  and  the 
number  of  crops  was  very  Umitod,  land  was 
early  exhausted,  and  had  to  rest  in  fallow. 
As  the  ownership  of  several  lands  or  closes 
was  rare,  and  was  generally  confined  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  furrows  in  the  common 
field,  with  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  manor 
common,  were  the  holding  of  the  small  agri- 
culturist, *.«.,  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  since 
nearly  all  possessed  land  ;  but  were  held,  as 
for  as  the  first  portion  of  the  holding  was 
concerned,  under  the  least  advantageous  form. 
Nor  was  the  use  of  common  land  for  pasture 
as  profitable  as  it  might  have  been.  Gene- 
rally the  right  of  pasturage  was  without 
stint,  that  is,  each  occupier  had  the  rig^t 
of  putting  as  many  cattle  or  sheep  as  he  could 
get  upon  the  common  pasture ;  and  as  the 
lord,  who  possessed,  as  has  been  said,  closea 
from  which  he  could  make  hay,  or  could 
devote  to  fcrthcoming  stock,  had  many  more 
cattle  than  the  tenants,  he  could  malEe  the 
common  pasture  of  comparatively  little  value 
to  them  by  overstocking  it. 

Nothing  better  illastiates  the  character  of 
mediseval  husbandry  than  the  extreme  rarity 
with  which  prices  of  hay  are  recorded  in  early 
times,  and  the  excessive  rent  which  was  paid 
for  enclosed  Yiastures.  The  rent  of  arable 
land  being  about  sixpence  an  acre,  that  of 
natural  meadow  is  constantly  sixteen  times 
as  much,  and  the  aftermaths  over  four  or 
five  times.  In  our  day,  the  best  natural 
meadow  does  not  command  a  rent  of  nuna 
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Umu  twice  the  best  arable.  Dariiw  the 
thhteenth  and  fourteenth  cenbiiies,  it  u  rare 
to  find,  in  the  examination  of  many  thousand 
accoonts,  the  pricea  of  hay  given.  In  the 
fifteoith  and  sixteenth,  during  which  time 
enclosures  were  frequent,  and  many  of  the 
common  lands  were  encroached  on,  occa- 
Bonally  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  fanner, 
ud  even  to  the  employment  of  violent  reme- 
dies for  the  wrong  which  they  felt  had  been 
done  them,  piicee  of  hay  are  very  coramon. 

Under  so  imperfect  a  system  of  a^p^culture, 
aa  the  people  were  fed  on  unwholesome  salted 
food  during  half  the  year,  and  cattle  were 
starved  daring  the  same  period,  disease  was 
common  in  man  and  beast.    Scurvy,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  nse  of  salted 
meat,  and  a  deficient  v^etable  diet,  was 
endemic    Leprosy,  which  an  abundant  vege- 
table food  has  banished,  was  as  common  as 
it  now  is  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  unclean 
habits  of  our  forefathers  added  to  the  general 
unhealthineas  of  their  lives.  Few  people  lived 
beyond  fifty,  when  they  were  old.  Plaguee 
of  terrible  deadliness  attacked  the  people. 
It  ia  probable  that  one-third  of  the  population 
perished  in  1349,  when  the  Black  I)eath  ap- 
peared among  us.    [Black  Death.]  The 
Plague  continued  to  appear  at  intervals,  till 
its  last  visitation  in  1665,  when  it  seems 
most  terrible,  becaose  it  has  been  most 
minntdy   described.    After  the  battle  of 
Boeworth,  a  new  disease,  the  sweating  sick- 
iiem,  appeared,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the 
Bpecial  scourge  of  the  English  people.  Like 
the  pla^e,  it  was  very  destructive ;  but, 
mlike  it,   does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  foteij^  importaticm,  but  the  result  of 
dirt,  privation,  and  nnwhc^esome  food.  It 
is  only   by  the  study  of  contemporaneous 
evidence,  and  by  inquiry  from  nndonbted 
bets,  that  we  can  discover  the  real  extent 
of  the  loss.   So  it  is  not  likely  that  we  should 
get  evidence  of  the  occasion  on  which  plagues 
have  visited  animal  and  vegetable  life.    It  is 
curious  to  find  that  two  diseases,  scab  in  sheep 
and  smut  in  wheat,  were  first  noticed 
periods  whidi  can  be  almost  defined.  The 
former  appears  about  1288,   and  was  par- 
ticularly dreaded,  because  it  imperilled  the 
principal  source  of  English  opulence  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed,  for  long  after, 
En^ish  wool,  in  the  cloth  produced  from 
which  a  large  part  of  Western  Europe  was 
dad.   The  other  was  smut  in  wheat  and 
the  allied  grains,  which  was  firet  noticed 
in  1627,  a  year  of  comparative  famine. 
The  art  of  the  agriculturist  haa  long  been 
engaged  in  combating  these  two  pests  of  his 
caDing.   Other  serious  diseases,  the  rot  in 
Aeep^  and  jdearo-pneumonia  in  homed  cattle, 
lie  described  so  precisely  that  there  is  no 
doabt  of  their  idcnitity  with  modem  cattle- 
phpes. 

It  was  stated  above  that  daring  the  four> 
taoith  and  fifteentii  centuries  it  was  a  com- 


mon practice  to  let  live  and  dead  stot^  with 
land,  in  other  words,  to  stock  a  fanner's  land 
as  well  as  let  it  to  him.    The  monasteries 
continued  the  p^^tice  up  to  the  dissolution. 
The  leasing  of  stock  was  the  best  part  of  the 
landlord's  profit  on  his  property,  and  by  im- 
plication the  least  profitable  fnrm  of  holding 
to  the  tenant.   Hence,  in  order  to  induce 
tenants  to  accept  this  kind  of  occupancy,  the 
landlord  not  only  covenanted  to  do  all  repairs, 
great  and  small,  on  the  holding,  but  to  insure 
the  tenants  against  the  loas  of  their  cattle  by 
diseaaa    In  the  rent-rolls  of  great  estates, 
the  costs  of  tenants'  losses  by  cattle  disease 
form  %  very  serious  item,  and  throw  a  plain  and 
characteristic  light  on  agriculture  and  its 
customs  in  En^and,  while  th^  show  how 
it  came  to  be  an  English  custom  that  land- 
lords should  improve  land.    The  first  change 
in  this  prolonged  system  began  with  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  Dutch.   When  that  people 
had,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  obtained 
their  political  freedom,  they  began  to  cultivate 
Holland  on  new  meUiods,  and  to  instruct 
Europe.   The  impulse  v^ch  was  given  to 
the  human  mind  in  the  seventeenth  century 
reacted  upon  husbandry.   The  discovery  of 
the  process  of   reducing   iron   by  pit-coal 
cheapened  the  tools  of  the  husbandman.  The 
Dutch  discovered  and  improved  winter  roots, 
the  turnip  and  carrot.   It  is  estimated  that 
the  turnip  has  doubled  the  productiveness  of 
land.   For  a  century  and  a  half  the  Dutch 
were  the  seedsmen  of  Western  Europe.  Then 
they  culti^'ated  clover,  and  other  so-called 
artificial  grasses,  and  English  agriculturists 
and   landowners   soon    saw   that  greater 
profits  and  larger  rents  would  accrue  from 
these  new  inventions.   The  effect  of  these 
improvements  was,  ttiat  the  numbers  and  the 
quality  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  greatly 
increased,  the  agriculturist  being  enabled 
to  find  them  food  in  winter,   and  keep 
them   at    least   in   some    condition.  I'ill 
winter  roots  were  discovered,  surplus  stock 
was  killed  in  November,  and  ^ted  for 
winter  provisions,  and  it  is  ohvions  that  this 
system  was  injurious  to  health,  as  well  as  a 
great  hindrance  to  agricultural  progress. 

During  two  epochs  of  English  history,  the 
fifteenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries,  agri- 
cultural products  were  abundant  and  ch^p. 
The  seasonsappeor  to  have  been  continuously 
favourable,  while  the  result  was  aided  by 
the  creation  of  estates  in  severalty,  by  enclosing 
portions  of  lands  on  which  there  were  certain 
common  uses,  and  by  similar  expedients.  The 
lose  was  considerable  to  the  general  body  of 
occupiers,  hut  the  aggregate  food  product  was 
greatly  increased.  During  the  eighteenth 
centn^  Enclosore  Acts  were  exceedingly 
common.  Between  1726and  1796,  1,761  soda 
Acta  were  passed,  dealing  with  nearly  three 
million  acres.  From  this  date  to  I8S0,  2,366 
more  Acts  were  passed,  under  which  six  million 
more  acres  were  thus  appropriated.  Host  <Ht 
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this  area  passed  from  common  pasture  to 
ariible,  ana  us  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded that  the  agriculturist  vould  not 
cultivate  new  soil  except  with  the  prospect 
of  increased  profit,  the  quantity  of  food  pro- 
duced must  have  been  greatly  increased.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  last  century 
great  attention  was  given  to  the  improvement 
of  breeds  of  sheep,  by  the  selection  of  those 
■which  had  the  best  points.  This  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  art  was  due  to  Mr.  Bake- 
well,  and  even  more  perhaps  to  Mx.  Coke, 
afterwards  Lord  Leicester.  The  economy  of 
such  a  selection  was  rapidly  extended  to  cattle, 
and  np  to  recent  timee  stock  in  Great  Britain 
has  been  better  than  in  any  part  of  ^ 
civilised  world,  pedigree  animals  being  ex- 
ported to  all  countries  from  tiiis.  Nor  were 
the  discoveries  in  practical  science  made 
during  the  eighteenth  century  without  their 
significance  on  agriculture.  With  cheaper 
inm  came  better  and  cheaper  tools,  a  deeper 
and  more  thorough  manipulation  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  of  production 
from  the  soil.  Writers  on  mediteval,  and 
even  later  agriculture,  counsel  the  use  of 
wooden  barrows  on  stony  ground,  because 
iron  was  too  costly  for  such  tools,  and  with 
reason,  for  while  wheat  during  ttie  gieater 
part  of  Elizabeth's  rdgn  was  worth  about 
fourteen  shillings  a  qu^tcr,  iron  cost  about 
£iG  a  ton. 

The  last  improvements  in  agriculture  are 
due  to  chemical  science  and  machinery.  The 
agricultural  chemist,  by  the  gift  of  artificial 
manures,  by  the  analysis  of  artificial  food,  and 
by  the  exBinination  of  soils,  has  been  a  great 
benefactor  o£  the  &nner,  and  these  inventions 
have  been  eminently  of  English  growth.  The 
Americans  are  to  be  credited  with  many 
labour-saving  machines,  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  wages,  for  the  problem 
before  the  agriculturist  has  aiwayp  been  how 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  nutri- 
tive matter  out  of  the  soil  for  man  and  beast, 
and  how  to  get  this  continuously,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  uniformly  good  quality. 

Walter  de  Henlej,  Lt  Dit  da  Uothandtriit, 
about  1250 ;  FitzherMit'a  Treati*e»  on  Hiubcn- 
dry  and  Survej^tng,  15S3 ;  the  works  of  Tasser, 
1580,  Uaikhotn,  1610,  and  Simoti  Hortlif,  1680; 
Worledge'a  System  of  Agriculture;  Hoo^ton'B 
Collections.  1683—1703 ;  Artbnr  Tonng's  Works ; 
Porter's  PTogref  of  the  Salim;  Tooke  and 
Newmwroh,  HUtoru  of  Pn«m;  aai  the  Hittorg 
ef  AgrimUun  and  PT^e^  iee»—lS8g,*  vols , 
laae  -ea.  by  the  pment  writer.     [J.  T.  R] 

AluiiedxLng^iiT.  A  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  provmce  of  the  same  name  in  the 
district  of  Gujerat.  It  passed  from  the  hands 
of  the  Feishwa  to  those  of  Scindia  in  1797. 
During  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803  General 
Welledey  invested  and  captured  the  town. 
It  was  restored  to  the  Mahratfas  at  the  end 
of  the  war:  but  in  1817,  after  the  treaty  of 
Punnah,  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
British. 


Aid  was  a  term  which  included  all  cuaio* 
mary  paj-mente  by  a  vassal  to  his  feudal 
superior,  but  which  was  applied  especially  to 
the  forms  of  taxation  employed  by  the  Crown 
from  the  Korman  Conquest  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  therefore  applied  to  the 
milita:^  tenants'  payment  of  scutage,  the 
freeholders*  oarucage,  and  the  boroi^is'  tal- 
lage, as  well  as  to  what  may  be  called  the 
orainary  feudal  aids.  The  word  aid  {auxilium) 
expresses  in  itself  the  very  theory  of  the 
feudal  relation — viz.,  that  it  was  a  voluntarj' 
relation.  The  tenant  made  gifts  in  aid  of 
his  lord,  as  the  lord  himself  had  accepted 
homage  from  the  tenant.  Tajcation.  there, 
fore,  as  long  as  it  consisted  chiefly  of  feudal 
aids,  required  the  formal  grant  of  the  fendal 
tenants.  But  when  it  becomes  nati(mal 
taxation,  it  requires  the  grant  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Uie  nation — i.e.,  of  the  Estates 
in  Parliament.  Thus  it  is  that  Bracton's 
statement,  that  "aids  depend  on  the  grace 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  not  at  the  will  of  the 
lord,"  grows  into  the  principle  enunciated  by 
LordOiatham:  "The  taxes  area  voluntary 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone."  So 
early  even  as  Henry  I.,  the  words  of  the 
king's  writ  are — "  The  aid  which  my  barons 
have  given  to  me."  And  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, in  the  thirteenth  centur)*,  grants  are  said 
to  be  made  by  "chief  tenants,  freehold's, 
and  villeins."  The  very  villeins,  in  order  to 
be  taxed,  must  be  supposed  to  join  in  the 
grant,  if  only  through  the  lords  and  the 
freeholders,  or  their  representatives  in  the 
national  Parliament.  The  evolution  of  a 
national  Parliament  is,  therefore,  a  logical 
consequence  of  tiie  theory  of  the  aid. 

The  word  "  aid  "  appued  originallr  to  the 
three  occasions  on  which  the  lord  could 
demand  contributions  from  his  tenants — via., 
for  his  own  ransom,  or  for  the  exponsee  of 
making  his  eldest  son  a  knight,  or  of  marry- 
ing his  eldest  daughter.  It  was  due,  therefore, 
equally  from  the  barons  whoweretenants  of  the 
crown,  and  from  the  tenants  of  those  barons. 
Thus  Henry  I.  took,  in  1110,  an  aid  pur  Jllle 
marUr,  three  shillings  from  every  hide  in 
England,  and  a  similar  aid  pur  /aire  Jitz 
chevalier  ;  and  the  amount  raised  for  Richard 
I.'a  ransom  was  enormous.  But  tiie  word 
"aid"  includes  also  what  may  be  called 
the  extraordinary  aids  —  the  scutage,  the 
hidage  or  carucage,  and  the  tallage,  which 
togeUier  made  up  the  Anglo-Xonnan  scheme 
of  direct  taxation.  Seut/tge,  the  composition 
in  lieu  of  militarj"  service,  fell  properly  on 
the  military  tenants  of  the  crown  alone. 
But  when  the  king  demnnded  scutage  from 
them,  they  would  make  up  the  amount 
by  aid  from  their  tenants.  Hidage,  or  in 
the  later  and  stricter  form  which  it  took. 
earucage,  fell  on  tho  freeholders.  Taliage 
was  the  similar  burden  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  fell  chiefly  on  the  towns.  The  great 
struggle  in  regard  to  all  aids  was  to  fix 
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the  nte.   Thus  Henry  I.'s  cbazter  promises 
to  take  only     Teasonable  "  aids,  and  that  the 
btrons  shall  do  the  same.   In  Glanvil  the 
Bmoimt  ia  settled  between  king  and  baron,  as 
between  baron  and  vassal,  by  bargaining.  In 
Magna  Charta,  art.  12  and  art.  14,  consent  of 
the  Common  C3ouiicil  of  the  realm  is  required 
for  all  but  the  three  ordinary'  aids,  and  these 
uds  are  to  be  *'  reasonable "  in  all  cases, 
vhether  taken  by  the  crown  from  the  barons, 
or  by  the  barons  from  their  own  men.  And  in 
the  Oonfirmatio  Cartarum  of  1297  it  is  en- 
joined :  "  Aids  henceforth  ^all  only  be  by 
the  common  assent  of  the  reahn,  saving  the 
antnent  aida  and  prises  due  and  accuetomed." 
Already  by  statute,  in  the  third  year  of 
Edward  I.,  the  rate  at  which  lords  might  take 
aide  of  their  vassals  was  fixed  at  twenty 
shillings  the  knight's  fee  {i.e.,  about  6  per 
call.  4rf  the  annual  value) ;  the  same  rate  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  III.  was 
fixed  for  the  feudal  aids  of  the  crown.  It 
only  remained  to  make  the  extraordinary 
aida,  and  especially  tallage,  dependent  upon 
the  assent  of  Parliament.    This,  after  a 
kog  struggle,  was  effected  by  the  concession 
made  by  Edward  III.  in  1340 :  *'  No  aid  to 
be  henceforth  but  by  assent  of  Parliament." 
The  simple  was  decided,  though  it  was 
still  necessary  to  guard  against  royal  eva- 
aoDB.     But    after   the    Good  Parliament, 
in  1376,  it  is  not  till  national  liberties  were 
silenced  hy  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  despotism 
tbU  the  old  theory  of  a  voluntary  offering  was 
a^in  made  a  cover  for  arbitrary  taxation, 
under  the  new  name  of  bmevoiences. 

But  the  crown,  by  working  the  theory  of 
voluntary  offerings,  had  also  been  able  to 
negotiate  with  the  merchants  for  large  grants 
by  way  of  increased  customs,  especially  on 
wool;  and  to  humour  the  clei^'  in  their 
device  to  evade  tiie  Boll  Clericu  Laieoa  by 
accepting  their  tenths  or  fifteenths  as  free 
gifts.  Parliament,  therefore,  had  to  take, 
under  its  control  these  two  great  sources  of 
revenue  also,  if  it  was  to  make  the  voluntary 
theory  of  taxation  a  reality.  And  so,  in 
1362,  it  is  at  last  enacted  that  the  merchants 
ue  to  grant  no  charge  on  wool  without 
assent  of  Parliament  The  clergy,  however, 
in  tbeir  two  Convocations,  were  wise  enough 
to  forestall  direct  interference  on  the  part  of 
B&rliament,  which  on  its  side  accepted  the 
compromiBe,  as  the  crown  bad  done.  Thus, 
by  the  Lancastrian  re^ns,  the  class-taxation 
ti  the  land -owners,  merdiants,  and  clei^- 
wu  beoomin;  hannonised  into  a  nmplcr 
system  tA  taxation,  whid\  should  fall  upon 
the  whole  nation  rather  than  upon  classes, 
ind  on  personalty  rather  than  mitinly  on 
land.  As  the  subsidy  on  movables  and  the 
ragtoma  on  exports  and  imports  came  in,  the 
old  aids  died  oat.  The  last  feudal  aid  was 
that  taken  by  Edward  III.  in  1346,  for 
baebting  the  Black  Prince,  which  was  pro- 
Ititod  against  by  the  Commons.    Of  the 


extraordinary  aids,  scutage  was  last  taken  in 
1314.  Scutagee,  indeed,  were  part  of  a  military 
organiaation  of  society  that  was  now  obsolete, 
as  was  tiiat  divinon  into  knig^it's  fees,  which 
were  the  basis  on  which  they  were  assessed. 
Moreover — and  this  applies  also  to  carucage 
and  to  tallage — they  were  bound  up  with  a 
very  imperfect  method  of  representation,  in 
which  tike  class  highest  in  the  feudal  scale 
was  supposed  to  speak  for  alL  They  required 
laborious  collecticoi  hy  old  and  wasteful 
methods.  But,  above  all,  the  two  former 
were  assessed  on  land,  and  let  personalty 
escape ;  while  tallage  was  peculiarly  un- 
profitable, because  a  tallage  by  the  king  from 
his  demesne  had  to  be  purchased  by  allowing 
his  barons  simultaneously  to  tallage  theirs. 
The  development  of  the  wool-trade,  and  the 
existence  of  a  national  Parliament,  alike 
necessitated  the  substitution  of  a  simple 
national  system ;  and  the  old,  irregular,  and 
imperfect  sj-stem  of  aida  disappears,  not, 
however,  without  having  bequeathed  the  great 
principle  to  our  constitution — that  taxation 
requires  assent,  and  therefore  must  come 
through  the  Commons. 

Braoton,  bk.  U.,  fol.  86;  Kadox,  Hut.  of  tX4 
Bxchmvfv:  Eenelm  Dwhy.  Bitt.  i>ftht  havmf 
SaU  Propertv ,-  Stublw,  Coiut.  HW.  [A.  L.  B.] 

Aidan,  Kino  {b.  532,  d.  606),  the  son  of 
Gabran,  succeeded  Conal  (574)  as  King  of  Dal- 
riada.  Aidan  was  crowned  by  St.  Columba, 
in  the  island  of  lona,  and  soon  proved  hima^ 
to  be  a  ruler  of  energy  and  ability.  In  675, 
at  the  Council  of  Dnunscat,  he  Bocceesfnlly 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  Scotdk  king- 
dom of  Calriada,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Irish  Dalriada.  In  683  he  defeated  the 
English  invaders  at  the  battle  of  Manann,  hut 
in  696  was  defeated  in  Kincardineshire  by  the 
Picts,  four  of  his  sons  being  slain.  In  603 
Aidaa  was  again  defeated  by  Ethelfrith  of 
Northnmbria  at  the  battle  of  Diegaastan. 
[Dalkiaua.] 

Aidan, St.  {d.  661),wa8amonktntheCo- 
lumhan  monastery-  of  lona.  Uptm  the  failure 
of  a  miswon  sent  into  Korthumbria  at 
the  request  of  the  King_  Oswald,  who 
had  learnt  something  of  Christianity  in  Scot- 
land, Aidan  was  sent  and  was  at  once  in- 
stalled as  bishop,  with  his  see  at  Lindisfame. 
Be  established  Christianity,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supports  of  the  unref  ormed 
Paschal  Cycle ;  which  has  drawn  down  upon 
him  the  reproaches  of  Bede.  To  St.  Aidan 
many  miracles  are  ascribed,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is,  perhaps,  his  repnted  power 
of  stilling  the  most  violent  tempest  1^  t£e  use 
of  ccmaecrated  oih 

Bede,  Hi*.  JEcoIm..  i.  8.  W:  AeU  Stiiutvnm, 
Bnrbm,  HM.  of  Scottond,  L  96^  Mg. 

Aids,  The  Yoluktary,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  grant  of  £120,000,  made  in  1628 
by  the  Itidx  Parliament,  pavable  in  in- 
BtBlmentB  of  £40,000  a  year  m  return  iax 
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oertaiB  '*Ctnu)efi"  or  oonceisionB  from  the 
crown.  IHieM  payments  were  afterwards, 
especially  by  Strafford's  action,  renewed,  and 
altogether  continued  for  ten  years.  The 
Qraces  were  never  actually  granted. 

A^aiUoUt  SiBOB  or  (1347),  was  the 
mostxamous  siege  of  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III. 's  reign.  Thb  fortress  of  Aiguil- 
loQ  was  stnmgly  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Gascony  and  Agenois,  between  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne,  and  it  was  brave^  defended  by 
Sir  Walter  Manny  a^unst  John,  Doke  of 
Normandy,  from  Hay  till  the  end  of  August. 
The  duke  had  sworn  never  to  quit  the  siege 
till  the  place  was  taken;  and,  finding  Ms 
assaults  iaeffectoal,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine.  But  the  great  victory  of 
the  English  at  Cre^y  imperaUvely  called  for 
tiie  presence  of  the  duke  ■  army  in  the  north 
of  France,  and  ha  was  compelled  to  zaiae  the 
siege. 

Ailesbniy.  Tkouab  Brccb,  2nd  Earl 
OF,  and  3rd  Earl  of  Elgin  in  Scotland  {d.  1741), 
was  present  at  the  death-bed  of  Charlea  II. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  III., 
but,  neverthelesa,  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  Jacobite  conspiracies  against  the  king.  He 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Jacobites  at  the 
Old  King's  Head  in  1695.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  his  complicity  in  the  Assassination 
Plot,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Fenwick,  at- 
tempted to  bribe  the  witness  Porter  to  leave 
the  country.  He,  however,  always  denied 
that  be  had  been  urivy  to  the  criminal  designs 
of  the  plotters.  Macaolay  remarks  that  "  his 
denial  would  be  the  more  creditable  if  he 
had  not,  by  taking  the  oaths  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  he  was  so  constantly 
intrigoing,  forfeited  the  right  to  be  considered 
as  a  man  ot  conscience  aaa  honour." 

Ailmsr,  Sih  Laukeitce,  was  Sheriff  of 
London  in  1501, and  subsequently  Lord  Mayor. 
He  resisted  the  exactions  of  the  king's  rapa- 
cious minsters,  Empson  and  Dudley,  and  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  last  year  of  Henry 
VII.'s  reign  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fine  ot 
£1,000  imposed  upon  him. 

Aixds  WUmUt  FioHT  or  (1680),  in  Ayr- 
shire, was  a  smiul  skirmitb  in  which  the 
royal  troops  routed  a  party  of  the  extreme 
Scotch  Covonanters,  who  had  signed  the 
"Sanquhar  Declaration"  (q.v.),  or  Cameron- 
iana,  as  they  were  subsequently  called. 
Richard  Cameron,  the  leader  of  the  sect,  fell 
in  this  encounter. 

Aislabto.  Jons  (&.  1670,  d.  1742),  was 
Chancellor  en  the  Exchaqner  in  Lord  Stan- 
hope's ministry  of  1717.  In  1719  he  defended 
the  Peerage  BilL  In  1720  be,  with  Sunder- 
luid,  was  requested  by  Stanhope  to  consider  the 
proposals  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  They 
accepted  them ;  and,  accordingly,  ali  tho  inten- 
sity of  popular  indignation  fell  on  them  when 
the  scheme  failed.    The  inquiry  elicited  the 


fact  that  an  ^tensive  system  of  bribes  had 
prevailed,  and  that  large  sums  of  fictitious 
capital  had  been  invented  and  distributed 
among  leading  members  of  the  Government. 
Aislabie'a  case  was  so  flagrant  that  no  one 
rose  to  defend  him.  He  was  expelled  the 
House,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.    [South  Sba 

CoitPANY.] 

Aix-laF01iap«lla,  Tueatt  or  (April 
IS,  1748),  ck»e3  the  War  of  the  Austnan 
Succession.  The  initiative  came  from  France, 
strengthened  by  her  recent  successes,  and 
the  strong  desire  for  peace  felt  by  England 
and  Holland  eventually  forced  the  toeat^ 
on  Austria  and  Sardinia.  The  principal  arti- 
cles were : — The  renewal  of  all  former  tatties, 
and  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  conquests, 
England  giving  hostages  for  the  restoration 
of  Cape  Breton ;  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk on  the  sea-side  were  to  be  demolished ; 
the  Duchies  of  Parma,  Guastalla,  and  Pia- 
cenza  were  asugned  to  the  Infant,  Don 
Philip,  but  if  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  two  fir»t  reverted  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  Piacenza  to  Sardinia :  the  Duke 
of  Modena  and  the  republic  of  Genoa  were 
reinstated  in  their  former  territories;  the 
Assiento  Treaty  with  Spuin  was  confirmed 
for  four  years  ;  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England  was  guaranteed  according  to  the 
treaty  of  1714,  and  the  Pretender  was  to  be 
excluded  from  France ;  the  Emperor  was  to  be 
acknowledged  by  France,  and  the  Fragmatio 
Sanction  guata^eed:  the  Daohy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Qlatz  were  guaranteed  to 
the  King  of  Prusna.  All  the  cesaions  vera 
made  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  and  one 
result  of  the  treaty  was  the  breach  of  the 
aUiance  between  that  power  and  England. 

Koch  et  Soboell,  Hut.  de§  TraOft  d«  Paix,  U., 

ofa.  16 1  Coxa,  Petham;   HOum,  HM.ofEng.; 

Amstb.  Itaria  Thtrtta. 

Ajmmer,  the  chief  town  of  a  district  in 
■Rajputana,  lying  south-east  of  Jodpore.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Mahtattas  from  the  Mogtds 
in  1 770,  and  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  and  of 
rival  Rajput  princes.  In  1818  it  was  finally 
ceded  to  the  British  in  return  for  a  payment 
of  60,000  rupees.  The  town  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  very  fine  Hindoo  temple. 

A^man  Street.   [Rohan  Roads.] 

Alabama.  [Gsnbta  Award.] 

Alban.  About  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  before  the  term  Scotia  came  into 
use,  the  district  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  CAyde  and  the  Spey,  which  had  been 
known  as  Pictland,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Scone,  was  called  Alban,  or  Albania  (more 
correctly,  Alba,  or  Albu),  a  name  which  had 
still  earlier  been  used  to  designate  the  whole 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
The  first  king  of  Alban  was  Donald,  eon  of 
Cmstantine  (889— 900).   ShorUy  after  this, 
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Alban  was  divided  into  seven  provinces. 
About  a  century  later  the  name  was  super- 
nded  by  that  of  Scotia,  Maloolm,  scm  of 
Kcaineth  (1006—1034),  being  the  first  king 
oi  Scotia. 

KixM  or  Auuv. 
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Se«  Skene.  CMie  SooUoul .-  a  Hutoryo/JnoiMt 
JI6aN,lS76. 

Alban,  St.  (i^.  305  f^,  is  generally  held  to 
be  the  proto-martyr  of  Britain.  His  story, 
as  related  by  Gildaa,  ia  that  Alhan,  being 
then  a  Pagan,  saved  a  confessor,  who  was 
being  pnrsoed  by  his  ^rsecutors,  and  was  at 
the  point  of  being  seized,  by  hiding  him  in 
his  own  boose,  and  by  changing  clothes  with 
him.  Alban  was  carried  before  the  magis- 
trate, bat  having  in  the  meantime  become  a 
Christian,  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
and  waa  accordingly  executed  jiist  outside 
the  great  city  of  Vemlamium  (St  Albans). 
Nomeroua  miVaclew  are  related  of  him,  bnt, 
putting  these  aside,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  he  is  a  historic  pnreonage.  The 
date  of  the  martyr's  death  is  a  difficulty,  as  in 
306  ConstantiuB,  the  father  of  Conatuittne, 
was  Csesar  in  Britain,  who  is  known  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  Cfaiistiaiiity ;  perhaps 
«e  may  place  the  event  in  283,  the  date 
•■ignea  to  it  in  the  Saxon  Chionide. 

BadL  Icdn.  SM.,U7i  QOOmm,  BUL,  giO; 
jM/lo  saaon  Oroiu,  sob.  an. 

JUlMUd.  A  name  cognate  in  meaning 
witii  Alban  and  Albion,  which  is  found  asso- 
ciated with  the  Celtic  tribe  who  possessed  the 
districts  of  Breadalbwe  and  Athu,  with  parts 
oi  Lochaber  and  Upper  Lome. 

Albaaia.  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  Scottish  Dalriada.  [Dai,biaj>a.] 

*Th«.»^ffL^  St.,  Abbit  of,   fto.  [St. 

Albany,  Pbbbaob  op.  In  1398  Robert 
Staait  (second  son  of  King  Robert  II.  of 
Scotland)  was  created  Buke  of  Albany.  On 
tiie  execution  of  his  son,  Murdoch,  second 
Duke  of  Albany,  in  1425,  the  peerage  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  revived  by  James 
n.  (rf  Scotland,  and  conferred  on  his  second 
mm.  Alexander,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  son 
the  Regent  (15I&— 1523),  John,  Duke  of 
Albany.  In  1565,  tbe  title,  being  again 
extinct,  was  granted  to  Henry  Stua^  Lord 
Dsmley  [Dabni-ey],  husband  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  In  1772  the  title  of 
OmnUtt  of  Alhmty  was  assumed  by  Louisa 
Usria  of  Stolberg-Gedera  (1764—1623)  on 
\m  msm'wg"  with  Prince  Charles  EdwanCthe 
Jsang  I^et«ider.    Sha  qnitted  her  husband 


in  1780,  and  after  his  death  married  the  poet 
Alfieri.  On  being  deserted  by  his  wife,  the 
Pretender  affected  to  create  bis  natural 
daughter,  by  Clementina  Walkhiahaw,  iSuthen 
of  A^Umny.  The  title  of  Albany  was  added 
to  that  of  York  in  the  peerages  of  Kmest 
Augustus,  brother  of  George  I.,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, brother  of  George  III.,  and  Frederick, 
second  son  of  that  kii^.  By  letters  patent, 
May  24,  1881,  Prince  Lecmol^  fourth  son 
of  Queen  Yit^oria,  was  crMtedDiJte  of  Albany 
and  Earl  of  Clarence.  [Stuibt.] 

Albany,  Robbrt  Stcart,  1st  Dvxb  of 
(i.  1339,  d.  1419),  the  second  son  of  Robert  II., 
and  the  brother  of  Robert  III.,  of  Scotland, 
during  his  brother's  later  years  practically-  go- 
verned the  kingdom.  His  inertness  on  the  inva- 
sion of  Scotland  by  Henry  lY.  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  plotting  for  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  David,  Duke  of  Rothesay, 
who  was  besieged  in  Edinburgh  Castle. 
That  there  may  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
supposition  is  likely ;  for  soon  afterwards 
Rothesay  was  seized  at  Albany's  instigation, 
and  impriBoned  in  Falkland  Oistle,  where  he 
died  of  starvation,  1402.  On  his  nephew's 
death  Albany  became  governor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  in  tht^  character  gave  support  to 
a  man  whom  be  declared  to  be  Sidiard  II. 
of  England,  and  whom  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of  against  Henry  lY.  Tho 
capture  of  the  young  Prince  James  b^  the 
English  was  also  ascribed  to  his  intriguer, 
whether  justly  or  not  u  uncertain.  On 
the  death  of  Robert  III.  Albany  continoed 
to  govern  the  kingdom  as  regent,  nntil  his 
own  death,  Sept.  3,  1419.  In  spite  of  bis 
odious  private  character,  Albany  seems  to 
have  ruled  Scotland  with  vigour,  justice, 
and  moderation. 

Sm  the  ScoUchrotttem  and  VTntonn,  bk.  ix., 
lor  different  vtewa  of  Us  ohataoteri  aaa  Barton, 

Albany,  Mcbsoch,  2itd  Dckb  of 
(tf.  1425),  succeeded  his  father,  Robert,  as 
governor  of  Scotland,  1419,  during  the  cap- 
tivity of  James  I.  in  England.  Upon  Jameii's 
return  he  was  condemned  and  executed  at 
Stirling,  May,  1425,  together  with  two  of  his 
sons,  for  having  misused  his  power  as  regent. 

Albany,  Albxakdbb,  3rd  Dukb  of 
((/.  1486),  was  the  secondson  of  James  II.,  and 
brother  of  James  III.,  from  whose  jealousj-  he 
TTOs  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  France,  1479. 
In  1483  he  joined  Edward  lY.  of  Engknd, 
executing  a  secret  deed,  in  which  he  actmow* 
ledged  the  feudal  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland.  After  the  affair  at  Iiauderbridge 
(q.v.),  Albany  returned  to  Scotland  and 
assumed  the  government  for  a  short  time; 
but  on  the  terms  of  his  secret  treaty  leaking 
out,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
England.  Here  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
in  an  invasion  of  S(»tland,  which  fiuled, 
Albany  being  obliged  to  go  to  France,  where 
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he  became  a  great  favourite  of  Loiii*  XI.  He 
IB  described  in  the  Chronicle  of  Pittacottia 
SB  **  verrie  wyae  and  maniie,  and  loved  nottiing 
80  weUl  as  able  men,  and  maid  great  coast 
and  expences  theirupoun." 

ChronicU  of  PittaoottM;  Laikiy,  BM.  Beat- 
landf  Barton.  BM.  <if  SeMankA. 

Albany,  Jomt,  4tk  Duks  op,  Kegent  of 
Scotland  &>m  1615  to  1524,  was  the  son  of 
Alexander,  Bnke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of 
James  ni.  On  the  death  of  James  IV., 
Albany,  who  was  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
France,  was  eummooed  to  Scotland  to  aasome 
the  zt^eni^,  a  podtton  which  his  E^«nch 
education  had  by  no  means  fitted  him  to  filL 
He  arrived  in  Scotland  in  1516,  and  one  of  his 
flrat  acts  as  regent  was  to  crush  the  power  of 
the  Earl  of  A^us,  whom  he  managed  to  get 
conveyed  to  Fiunce ;  hia  next,  to  bring  to  trial 
all  whom  he  conceived  to  be  in  league  with 
the  Douglas  party.  In  September,  1622,  he 
collected  an  immense  army  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  to  retaliate  upon  Henry  VTII.  for 
having  demanded  his  expulsion  from  the 
Scotch  Estates.  Henry,  however,  contrived 
by  diplomacy  to  stay  the  blow  before  it  had 
fitllen,  and  Albany  shortly  after  returned  to 
France,  where  he  collected  an  auxiliary  force, 
ld23.  Compelled,  however,  to  raise  Vob  siege 
oit  Wark  CasUe,  ho  retired  to  France  in  dis- 
gust, May,  1624,  and  never  returned. 

Chnmidf     PHtUeM*:  HM.  Scot- 

load;  Barton,  Siit.  q/'Soothuid. 

Albamurltt  (or  Aomale),  Pbbbaob  op. 

Odo  or  Eudes,  a  claimant  of  the  counter  of 
Champagne,  held  considerable  possessionB 
at  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  He  married 
Adeliza,  sister  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  his  wife,  styled  in  Domesday  Book 
"Comitissa  de  AJbemarle,"  obtained  large 
giants  of  land  in  England.  Her  son 
Stephen  (1127)  is  called  "Comes  Albe- 
marlensis,  and  the  title  was  inherited  by  his 
son  William,  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  the  Standard.  [See  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas'  note  in  his  Hietorie  Feerage.) 
His  heiress  Hawisia  carried  the  title  to  Will^un 
de  FortibuB  {d.  1196),  from  whom  it  passed 
to  their  aum,  'William  de  Fortibus,  one 
of  the  twenty-five  barons  named  in  Magna 
Charta.  His  granddaughter  Avelina  married 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son 
of  Henry  III.,  so  that  the  title  and 
honours  fA  Albemarle  became  sunk  in  the 
royal  house.  In  1897,  Edwaid,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  abn  of  Edmui^  Duke  of  Vork,  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  (or  Aumale),  but 
forfeited  the  title  in  IS99.  In  1411,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  he  was  killed 
at  Beang£  in  1421,  when  the  peerage  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1423,  in  fovour 
of  Richard  Beanchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
wu  granted  the  title  for  life.  It  again  be- 
came extinct  on  hiii  death  in  1439.  In  1660 


Oeoeral  George  Monk  was  created  Duke  of 
Albemarle.  The  title  passed  to  his  son 
Qiristopher,  and  eiqnred  with  him  in  1688. 
In  1696  the  earldom  of  Albemarle  was  revived 
and  conferred  on  William  IIL's  &ithful 
follower,  Arnold  Jooat  van  Keppel,  in  whose 
descendants  it  has  since  remained. 

AlbMnArle*  Geokgb  Monk,  Dckb  op 
(i.  1608,  d.  1670),  was  the  second  son  of  a 
Devcmslure  baronet,  entered  the  arm^  as  a 
volunteer,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  in  1628 ;  and  after  peace 
was  made  with  France  joined  the  Earl  of 
Oxford's  regiment,  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestants  in  Germany 
and  Holland.  He  remained  abroad  for  ten 
years,  returning  to  England  in  1639,  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  Scotch  war.  After 
hesitating  for  some  time  between  king 
and  Parliament,  ]^Ionk  decided  on  joining 
tiie  forces  which  had  been  sent  over  from 
Ireland  by  Urmond  to  Charles's  assistance. 
Afl  major-general  of  these  troops.  Monk 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Nantwich,  where 
he  was  taken  jnisoner  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Here  he  remained  for  more 
than  two  years,  but  in  1646  he  was  liberated 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  English  forces 
in  Ulster.  He  was  so  badly  supported  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  terms  with  the  rebels 
under  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  for  which  he  waa 
censured  by  Parliament,  although  the  Inde- 
pendent leaders  had  advised  the  treaty.  But 
Monk  had  convinced  Cromwell  of  his  ability, 
and  on  the  latter  being  appointed,  in  1660. 
to  the  command  of  the  parhamentary  forces 
in  Scotland,  he  made  Monk  lieutenant-general 
of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Monk 
showed  great  bravery,  and  on  Cromwell's 
return  to  England  he  was  left  to  complete 
the  reduction  of  Scotland,  which  he  speedily 
effected,  though  not  without  considerable 
cruelty.  In  1653,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Dutch  war,  Monk  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
admirals  of  the  fleet,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
great  victory  off  the  Texel.  He  returned  to 
his  command  in  Scotland  in  1664,  and  re- 
mained there  till  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
when  he  acknowledged  Richard,  and  advised 
him  to  rely  on  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
endeavour  to  gather  the  old  nobility  and  the 
(rountry  gentlemen  round  him.  But  during 
Richard's  short  reign  anarchy  prevailed  in 
England.  The  Parliament  had  been  forcibly 
dissolved  by  the  army,  and  the  Rump  natored, 
only  to  bo  dispersed  a  few  months  afterwards 
by  the  soldiers.  Having  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  from  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1660,  Monk  crossed  the  border, 
and  on  February  3rd  entered  London.  All 
opposition  to  him  proved  fruitless,  and  the 
Rump,  whidi  had  been  hamedly  resuscitated, 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer.  Perceiving  the 
strength  of  the  royalist  reaction  he  determined 
to  xeatoN  the  moiuucchy,  and  sent  an  invitatioa 
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to  Charles  II.  to  return.    So  skilfDlly  did  he 
mtnage  matters  that  only  one  slight  outbreak 
occarred,  which  was  easily  suppressed,  and 
■when  Charles  lauded  he  was  universally 
welcomed.    Monk  reaped  the  highest  re- 
wards.    He  was  created  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  lieutenant-general  of  the  forces,  and  a 
perpetual  pension   of  £7,000  a  year  was 
granted  to  him.  On  the  renewal  of  the  Dutch 
war  in  1664  he  was  appointed  joint-admiral 
with  Prince  Ruport,  und  behaved  with  his 
usual  hravery.    During  the  Plague  of  1665 
he  was  invested  by  the  king  with  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  by  his  energy  greatly 
alleviated  the  general  misery,  and  preserved 
order.     He   took  no    prominent  part  in 
gohtica  daring  the  few  remaining  years  of 

Gnuot,  MoMfc  (Enff.  tWHlation.  1851,  with 
Lord  WBsmdUtt^B  notes):  Onmble,  laft  cf 
Jlmfc,M71;  aktDoer.  Life  if  Kwk.  1723  ;  Lod^, 
PprtfiritL  vol,  v.}  Itodlow,  Mtnioim  White- 
Vxcke,  Mtmoin ;  ClsEHKlon,  Biit.  of  th* 
MMbm.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Albrautfldf  Arnold  Joost  van  Kbfpel, 
1st  Eabl  of  {b.  1669,  d.  1718),  accompanied 
William  of  Onnge  to  England.  He  was  the 
amfidential  hiend  of  the  king,  and  acted  ae 
his  chamberlain.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1696.  After  the  death  of  William, 
Albemarle  was  chosen  by  the  States-General 
to  command  their  cavalr)',  and  fought  in  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  sncoeseion.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Denain  in  1712. 

Bief/rnptMa  Britomuoa;  UscanlsT,  Bid.  of 
Bmglamd. 

AllMmarlfli  Obobob  Kbffbl,  Srd  £abl 
Off  (i.  1724.  i.  1772),  the  son  of  William  Anne, 
2nd  earl,  served,  as  aide-densamp  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In 
1745  he  was  elected  member  for  Chichester, 
which  place  he  continued  to  represent  till 
1754,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  In 
1761  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Jersey. 
In  March,  1762,  he  embarked  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  land  foroee  deBtined  fortbe  re- 
duction of  Havannah,  and  captured  Fort 
Uoro  after  a  stubborn  resistance.  Still  the 
SpaniardB  declined  to  surrender  ^  but  after 
enduring  a  cannonade  for  six  hours  Havannah 
cajHtolated  with  eleven  men-of-war  and  one 
luIHtm  and  a  half  <d  money,  and  about  the 
suae  amount  in  merchandise.  In  Parliament 
the  earl  took  an  active  part  in  most  of  the 
Whig  measures  of  his  time,  especially  making 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to  the 
Rojal  Marriage  Act,  and  by  joining  with 
forty-seven  other  peers,  in  1770,  in  a  solemn 
pledge  against  any  future  infringement  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  at  elections. 

Albemarie,  JEodUufham  and  U*  CotmKponrimi 
Jessa,  Beign  of  Ooorgt  111.  t  OrmmtU  Papon,  iii 

iJltgri,  Prince  {b.  1819,  d.  1861),  the  hus- 
lasd  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  the  second  son 
of  the  i«ignittg  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobuiv-Gotha, 
aid  Bephew  to  King  Leopold,  Belgium, 


and  the  Dudiess  of  Kent.  The  prince  was 
admirably  and  carefully  educated,  and  in 
November,  1839,  formally  betrothed  to  his 
cousin,  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  was  married 
February  10,  1840.  By  an  Act  passed  just 
before  this  event,  a  sum  of  £30,000  a  year 
was  settled  on  the  prince  for  life,  the  grant 
having  been  reduced  from  £50,000,  the  sum 
proposed  by  the  Ministry,  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Radicals  and  the  Oppmition.  By  a  subse- 
quent Act  of  this  session,  the  prince  was 
named  regent  in  the  event  of  the  Queen's 
death  before  the  heir  to  the  crowri  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  ;  and  in  1857  he  was  desig* 
nated  "  Prince  Consort  "  by  letters  patent. 
He  died,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the  nation, 
of  typhoid  fever,  Dec.  14,  1861.  The  mince's 
position,  as  husband  of  a  constitutiomil  sove- 
reign, had  been  a  peculiarly  difficult  and 
trying  oae.  Apprehensions  were  frequently 
expressed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  married 
life  that  his  influence  would  bo  too  extensively 
exercised  in  matters  of  state  :  and  during  the 
years  of  the  Crimean  war  it  was  asserted  and 
popularly  believed,  though,  as  it  was  proved, 
without  a  shadow  of  foundaticai,  that  the 
prince  had  taken  an  undue  share  in  the 
management  of  the  army  and  the  disposal  of 
patronage.  It  was,  however,  gradually  ac- 
knowledged that  the  difficult  circumstances 
of  his  situation  muld  hardly  have  been  met 
with  greater  tact  and  consaentiouBness,  and 
with  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  theory 
of  constitutional  monarchy.  The  prince 
found  a  more  congenial  sphere  than  politics 
in  the  encouragement  of  the  aits  and 
in  the  promotion  oi  social  and  industrial 
reforms,  and  to  his  efforte  the  inauguration 
and  successful  establishment  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1 85 1  were  in  great  part  due. 

Th4  Sptoohot  and  AddrMou  of  Prinet  AVtoti, 
leilh  an  Mrod.,  1862;  Sir  Theodora  Martin's 
antborilfttiTe  and  elaborate  Lif«  o}  tlt#  Pn'nM 
Coiuort ;  Xmoin  of  Baron  StwJbnuir,  1878 ;  i\» 
JSarly  Yom  of  I  Im  iVin««  Comom,  1867. 

Albwt  Sdwaxd,  Pbikcb  of  Wales 
ijb.  November  9,  1841),  the  eldest  aoa  of 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria ;  Duke  of  Cora- 
wall,  in  the  peerage  of  England ;  Duke  of 
Rothesay,  Baron  Rienfrew,  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles  in  Scotland ;  and  Earl  of  Dublin  and 
Carrick  in  Ireland ;  was  educated  at  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Prince  visited 
Italy  in  18.59,  America  in  1860,  Germany  in 
1861,  Turkey  and  Egypt  in  1862,  and  the 
Kmperor  of  the  French  at  Fontainebleau  the 
same  year.  In  1871  his  life  was  imperilled 
by  an  attack  of  t>-pboid  fever,  and  his 
recovery,  in  Feb.,  1872,  was  celebrated  by  a 
National  Thank^ving  Festival.  Between 
TSoy.  8,  1876,  and  March  13, 1876,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  engaged  in  a  grand  tour 
of  India.  He  married,  Mar.  l6,  1863,  Alex- 
andra, daughter  of  Christian  IX.,  King  of 
Denmark,  and  bis  eldest  son,  Prince  Albert 
Victor,  was  bom  January  8,  1864. 
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Albizini,  Clodius  {d.  197),  commander 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  byOie  legions  of  tiie  province 
on  the  aamsuoation  of  Pertinaz  (193).  His 
rival,  SeveniB,  who  was  declared  emperor  by 
the  troops  of  Fannonia,  at  first  attempted  to 
win  him  over  by  favours ;  but  in  197  marched 
against  him  and  defeated  and  slew  him  at 
Lyons.  This  battle  of  Lugdunum,  or  Lyons, 
is  interesting  as  being  the  first  recorded  battle 
fought  by  a  BritiBh  army  on  the  Continent 
Dio  Cusini,  IsxUi.— T. 

Albion  vaa  perhaps  the  oldert  name  for 
Britain.  It  occurs  in  a  treatise  one*  ascribed 
to  Aristotle  (Zto  Mimdo,  o.  3,  in  Jfon.  Sut. 
BrU.  i.),  "  iv  ravrxf  (sc.  rqS  'OjcMf^)  yqtroi 
lUyiirrtd  tc  rvyxJirovtriP  otmu  S6oy  0p*riunnKaL 
Kry6iktvtu,  'hh^iov  xol  'lipmi "  (cf.  Bede,  Sitt. 
£c.,  i.  1.,  in  MoH.  Biat.  Brit.,  108  A).  "  Rex 
Albiouis  insuln ' '  was  a  very  favourite  title  of 
the  more  powerful  Anglo-Saxon  kings  (w 
example  in  Freeman,  i^«r»i.  Conq.,  i.  548 — 
fiSl),  but  in  later  times  Albion  mainly  occurs 
in  poetry.  The  word  meann  "  white,"  and 
its  use  was,  perhaps,  suggested  by  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  et>'mo- 
logically  connected  with  "albus,"  "alp,"  &c., 
and  is  the  Brythonic  (Cymrio)  form  of  the 
Goidelic  (Oaelic)  "Alban,"  e.9.,  "Drum 
Albin"  is  "Dorsum  Albumis"  (Moh.  Sitt. 
BrU.,  \16  n). 

Tor  madh  ooiicms  lafOTmaUon  and  eztraor- 
dinuy  etfmolotpw,  sm  Cooper,  TkMauriu 
£tnfw>  JIoiiMlue  it  BritoMniett;  I>icti«nartu»i 
HMtoriewM  (Loadon,  1S8S),  a.T.  Albion.  8ee 
also  BhjB.  CMie  BritaU,  p.  flOfr-SOS. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Albuer^,  Battlb  op  (May  16,  1811), 
during  the  Peninaolar  War,  was  fought  by 
Beredrard  to  check  Sonl^  who  ms  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  Badajos.  Soult  had  with  him 
20,000  veteran  troops,  while  Beresford,  though 
he  had  nominally  30,000  men,  could  only 
depend  on  the  handful  of  7,000  British  troops. 
He  had,  however,  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  a  range  of  hills,  in  front  of  whidi  ran  the 
Albuora  River ;  the  British  being  in  the  centre, 
with  Blake  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  right. 
During  the  night  of  the  16th  Soult  maBsedhis 
men  with  a  view  to  carrying  the  table-land 
which  threatened  the  English  right  and  rear, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  directed 
a  feint  attack  in  front.  Beresford  ordered 
Blake  to  change  front,  to  guard  against  an 
expected  flank  attack  on  the  right,  but  that 
general  for  a  long  time  refused  to  obey 
orders,  and  the  movement  was  only  at 
length  carried  out  by  Beresford  in  pmon, 
who,  even  when  he  had  changed  the  front  of 
the  Spaniards,  could  scarcely  induce  them  to 
move.  Beresford  was  already  thinking 
of  retreating,  when  Colonel  Hardinge 
with  the  4th  division,  and  Abwcrombie 
with  a  brigade  of  the  2nd  division,  which 
had  only  been  slightly  ei^aged,  poshed 
on  to  the  high  groniid.   The  crowded  forma* 


tion  of  the  French  prevented  them  from 
executing  any  rapid  movement ;  and,  in 
spite  of  a  storm  of  grape^ot,  the  British 
infantry  irresistibly  pressed  on  till,  "  slowly 
and  with  a  horrid  carnage,  the  French  were 
pushed  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the 
attack  to  the  &rthest  edge  of  the  hill." 
The  attempt  to  bring  up  reserx'es  "only 
increased  the  irremediable  confusion ;  and  the 
mif^ty  mass,  breaking  off  like  a  loosened 
cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  steep,  and 
1,800  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000 
unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  trium- 
phant on  the  fatal  hill."  In  four  hours 
nearly  7,000  of  the  allies  and  8,000  French 
had  been  struck  down.  On  the  17th  Soult 
took  up  a  threatening  position,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  British  reintorcements  marched 
away,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  reUeve 
Badajoa. 

There  is  a  atrikiiqc  aooonst  of  the  battle  la 
N^ier,  Pntwualar  Wvr.  [W.  TL  S.] 

Alcantara,  Captcee  of  (1706),  was 
effected  by  Lord  Galway  during  the  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain  (q.v,).  He  had  urged  on 
the  Portuguese  tTO(^  tiie  duty  of  advancing 
on  Madrid  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  in 
the  Archduke  Charles  advancing  from  Bar- 
celona. On  his  way  he  drove  out  a  garrison 
placed  by  Marshal  Berwick  in  Alcantara. 
"  Ten  good  battalions "  of  Berwick's  f<nce 
were  tSkKeo,  and  sixty  pieces  of  cannon. 

Aloockf  John  (d.  1514),  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter,  Worcester,  and  Ely,  bom  between  1430 
and  1440,  at  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  was  ap- 
pointed dean  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  in 
the  Palace  of  WeBtminster  in  1462,  and  in 
March,  1470,  acted  as  Edward  IV.'s  envoy  to 
the  King  of  Castile.  After  the  victor}-  of 
Bamet,  Alcock  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
which  appointment  he  resigned  in  March, 
1472,  to  John  Morton,  upon  his  own  advance- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Rochester.  During 
the  temporary  illness  of  Bishop  Stillington, 
Alco(^  held  the  Oreat  Seal  from  20th  Septem- 
ber, 1472,  to  April  6th,  U7S;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1476,  he  was  appointed  to  the  bishopric 
of  Worcester.  During  Richard  IIT-'s  reign 
his  influence  on  public  affairs  was  very  slight ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  he  became 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  1486 ;  and  in  I486  suc- 
ceeded Morton  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  btiilt 
the  beautiful  hall  at  his  episcopal  palace  of 
Ely,  and  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
founded  on  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  of 
St.  Radigundo. 

Fobs,  Jud^M  of  BngUmA,  vol.  v. 

Alderman,  or  Ealdorman,  which  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  means 
simply  elder  man ;  that  is,  one  advanced  in 
years.   It  is  used  in  two  distinct  senses. 

(1)  Among  the  first  English  settlors  the 
title  appears  to  have  meant  simply  chieftain, 
the  position  of  the  oaldorman  oorresponding 
to  that  of  the  priHMpt  ot  the  Qermanio 
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tribe*  as  described  by  Tacitna  before  the 
migtatioii,  and  H  oontinaed  to  be  ocoudonoUy 
used  vagnefy  as  an  equivalent  to  lord  or 
noble ;  oat  in  all  pabl^  docaments  the  word 
is  evidently  taken  in  the  strict  sense  at  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  shire  or  group  of 
thixea,  and  was  not  necessarily  connected 
vith  nobility  of  Mood,  service,  or  large 
estate.   This  reetriction  at  the  title  may  be 
dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth 
century,   in   the  days  of  Egbert.  The 
ealdorman  was,  in  Uieory,  elected  in  the 
Witanagemot,  but  the  office  became  practi- 
«dly  hereditary.     As  the  power  of  the 
Idogdom  of  Wessex  rose,  and  the  smaller 
kingdoms  were  absorbed  by  it,   the  des- 
cendants of  the  royal  houses  often  became 
hereditary  ealdormen  in  almost  unbroken 
succession;  and  when  their  lines  became 
extinct,  the  ealdcnrmen  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  the  implied,  if  not  expressed,  consent  of 
the  Witan,  transmitted  the  office  to  their  des- 
cendants.     Heir  jurisdictions  became  en- 
laced, pnvbably  by  the  aggregation  of  several 
diires  oni^er  atxe  rule.  The  position  of  the 
great  eald.onnen  was  a  hig^  One ;  they  were 
]nacticalb|r  independent  of  weak  kings.  Their 
leergiiti,  tbe  fine  exacted  from  those  who  killed 
them,  was  equal  to  thatof  the  bishop,  andfour 
timee  that  of  the  theyn,  the  king's  being  six 
times.     The  duties  of  the  ealdorman  con- 
sisted in  administering  tbe  stdre  conjointly 
■wiA.  fhe  sheriff  who  zeprewnted  the  rovil 
as  oppoaed  to  the  national  authority.  Be 
cmnmanded  Uie  military  force  of  the  shire, 
in  which  capacity  he  wss  sometimes  called 
/urHoffa,  the  leader  of  the  host  {hert) ;  and 
he  aat  with  the  sheriff  and  the  bidiop  in  the 
shiremoot,  receiving  a  third  of  tiie  fines  levied 
in  the  jurisdiction.    The  ealdormen  also 
attended  the  central  Witan,  together  with  the 
bishops.     In  tbe  reign  of  Ethelred,  the 
esldtmnan  began  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
Danish  office  of  eart,  and  tlus  process  was 
completed  when  Canute  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  gmt  earldoms.  From  that  date  the 
title  sank  to  its  earlier  meaning  of  headman, 
and  was  applied  to  almost  any  local  officer. 
Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  an 
ealdonnan  of  the  hundred,  who  represents 
his  huntbed  in  the  shire  moot.  [&»a]soGASL; 
Sheriff.] 

(2)  Aloerman,  in  its  mediesval  and  modem 
sense,  means  an  official  invested  with  certain 
municipal  powers  and  duties,  and  associated 
with  ihe  mayor  in  the  govmiment  of  a  cify 
or  town  corporate.  Tm  word  ealdorman, 
or  alderman,  had,  as  has  been  shown,  become 
applied  to  any  headman  or  local  officer,  and 
accordingly,  in  the  reign  ol  Henry  II.,  we 
find  that  the  headman  of  a  gild  is  called 
aldmnan.  When,  as  hafq>enea  in  some  of 
the  great  towns,  the  English  system  of  a  gild, 
or  trade  corporation,  gradually  lost  its  identity 
b  the  rasMHMM,  or  mnnicipsl  conxvatioa,  the 
preetiUog  officer  of  which  was  the  mayor,  the 


mayor  and  aldermen  became  associated  in 
the  government  of  the  new  municipalities. 
The  first  mayor  of  Londm  was  appointed  in 
1191,  and  the  institution  at  mayor  and  ald^ 
men  in  the  large  towns  was  pretty  general 
1^  the  end  of  the  reign  of  John.  The  autho- 
rity of  the  aldermen  was,  at  first,  by  no 
means  secure,  and  throughout  the  reign  <A 
Henry  IH.  the  pojpulace  of  London  protested 
against  their  claim  to  assess  taxation  and 
elect  the  mayor.  However,  we  find  them,  with 
four  men  mm  each  ward,  itending  members  to 
Parhament  in  1297,  and  their  appointments, 
which  were  annual  under  Edward  11.,  were  for 
life  under  Edward  IV.  Under  the  Lancas- 
trian kings,  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are 
associated  with  the  totcn  eouneiU,  relios  of  the 
earlier  town  government,  which  first  consisted 
of  twenty-four,  and  afterwards  of  larger 
numbers,  and  became  prominent  from  the 
decay  of  the  machinery  of  the  local  courts ; 
tbe  mayor,  aldermen , and  town  council  forming 
the  elements  of  the  municipal  eorporatum. 
The  numbers  and  sometimes  the  functions  of 
the  aldermen  were  settled  in  the  charters  of 
incorporation  granted  to  tiie  towns.  Under 
the  Stuarts,  uteir  powers  were  frequency 
tampered  with  from  above  by  the  forfeiture 
and  alteration  of  the  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  the  appointment  of  individual  tuder- 
men  by  royal  authority ;  while  they  in  turn 
usurped  the  privileges  of  the  burgeeaes  and 
freeinea,  becune  scuf-elective,  and  in  B<»ne 
cases  obtained  the  exclusive  rudit  of  decting 
members  of  Parliament.  Their  electond 
power,  however,  was  taken  from  them  'itj  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  1835  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  and  a  subsequent  Act  in  1859 
did  awa^  with  the  old  order  of  aldermen 
(except  m  London),  and  enacted  that  their 
successors  were  to  be  elected  for  six  years 
instead  of  for  life,  one-half  of  their  number 
retiring  every  third  rear;  and  that  they 
should  form  one-third  of  the  town  councillors, 
who  vary  in  each  borough  from  1*2  to  48, 
from  whom  and  by  whom  they  were  to  be 
choeen.  The  alderman  is  represented  in  Scot- 
land by  the  bailie  ;  in  Irel^d  he  is  elected 
by  the  burgessee.    [See  also  Gild  ;  Town.] 

Stnbba,  Cofuf.  fltat.,  chajps.  vi.,  xi.jZv.  siid 
xzl.,  and  S«I«et  Cheaien;  PslKnva,  Th»  Sng. 
CmmimwMKk ;  Brsdjr,  <M  Borttv^ht;  Here- 
weather  and  Stephens,  Hfit  ^ Borough* ;  Orant, 
TJm  Lum  tf  Cerporatimt;  Ualtland.  Hut.  of 
Xondos.  Stetntss  S  Sod  «  Fill.  lY.,  o.  76; 
sndUrM^o-W.  I^L.  C.  8.] 

AUeruej.  t^Amrn.  Islands.] 

AldfHd  (EALDPumi),  King  of  North- 
nmbria  (686 — 705),  was  the  son  of  Oswy,  and 
brother  of  Egfrith,  whom  he  succeeded.  He 
was  well  instructed  in  theology  and  secular 
learning,  and  acquired  the  title  of  "the 
wisest  ot  kings."  His  territoty  was  curtailed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  IMcts,  but  on  the 
whole  his  reign  is  said  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous and  tmnqnil  one. 
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AMli^ln,  or  AA^t-mm^  St.,  BiBhop  of 
Sherborne  {b.  eirea  656,  4.  709),  was  born  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appears  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 
Early  in  life  he  was  sent  to  study  in  Kent, 
and  afterwards  joined  the  conunnnity  of 
scholars  who  had  studied  under  the  Irifdi 
hermit,  Meidolf,  at  MalmeebuTy;  ot  which 
monastery  Aldhelm  became  abbot  He  after- 
wards made  a  journey  to  Home,  and  took 
part  in  the  dispute  wi'th  the  British  clergy 
about  faster.  In  705  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Sherborne.  Aldhetm's  learning  was  greatly 
celebrated.  He  wrote  in  the  veroacular  as 
-well  as  in  laim,  and  has  been  called  *'  the 
father  of  Anglo-Latin  poetry."  King  Alfred 
considered  him  as  among  the  best  of  English 
poets.  He  wrote  a  prose  treatise,  J)«  Laudt 
yirffinitatit ;  aiid& poem,  De  Laude  Virffinum; 
some  .^!niffmata  in  verse ;  and  some  letters  to 
AldAid  of  North  umbria  and  others. 

Wia  of  M&lmesbnrr,  Vita  AldMmi;  tn 
WbaitoB'a  AnAia  Sacra ;  Wricbt,  Biogravkia 
Brtt.  Lm.  i.  H9,  whore  a  lirt  of  ediMons  of 
AMludm'a  woAs  is  givfln. 

Aldma  (Ealdrxd},  {d.  1069),  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  was  a  monk  of  Winchester, 

who  became  Abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  in  1046 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  Like  many  of  the 
native  English  prelates  he  travelled  much 
on  the  Continent.  Besides  journeying  to 
Kome,  in  1060  he  traversed  Hungary  and 
inBited  Jerosalom;  and  Bubsnquently  was 
sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor  on  a  misdon 
to  the  Emperor  Henry  III.  In  1061  he 
became  Archbishop  ot  York,  retaining  the 
see  of  Worcester  in  eommendam.  The  Pope 
refused  to  bestow  the  pallium  on  him  till 
he  gave  up  the  see  of  Worcester.  On  the 
death  of  Edward,  Aldred  crowned  Harold ; 
but  on  the  death  of  that  prince  be  submitted 
to  William,  and  in  fact  became  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  new  dynasty.  He  performed 
the  coronation  ceremony  for  the  Conqueror, 
in  default  of  Stigand.  Several  legendary 
tales  are  told  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
among  vhidi  is  the  striking  story  Out  he 
cursed  WUliam  for  his  evil  deeds,  uid  caused 
the  king  to  fall  teembUng  at  his  feet. 

WaiiMo  ta  MRlmesborj.  D«  QmL  Poittff.,  154 ; 
T.  Btabbs,  OMt.  Pon^.  Aonuwiu.,  1701 ;  Free- 
maa,  Iform,  Cwq.,  fL  ES,  iv.  26^  &o. 

Ale-Tast«r,  Alb-Cohweb,  or  Alb- 
FocMDBH,  was  an  officer  appointed  formerly  in 
every  manor  and  borough  to  examine  and 
assay  the  beer  and  ale,  and  present  dishonest 
ale- vendors  to  the  next  court- leet  or  borough - 
court.  The  assize  of  bread  and  ale  (  ^mmm  et 
eerevisia),  51  Henry  III.,  regulated  the  selling 
andinsjwction  of  these  two  chi^  articles  irf 
food.  The  ale-tostera  were  chosen  and  sworn 
in  the  court-leet  once  a  year.  Hie  office,  which 
is  of  veiy  gr^t  antiquity,  still  survives  in  some 
parts  of  England.  It  has  been  thought  to 
owe  its  origin  to  the  oonvivial  feasts  in  which 


the  business  of  the  primitive  Teutoiic  oom- 
munities  was  lately  transaeted. 

Alexander  I.^  ths  Fierce,  King  of 
Scotland  («.  1107,  d.  1124],  was  tiie  son 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  and  successor 
to  his  brother  Eadgar,  or  Edgar.  By  Eadgar's 
will  lie  obtained  as  his  kingdom  the  lands  north 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  Ms  brother  David  in- 
heriting Lothian  and  Cumbria.  He  gained  a 
great  victory  oq  the  Moray  Firth  over  the 
rebellious  Maormars  of  Boss  and  the  Meama, 
and  founded,  in  gratitude,  the  monastery 
of  Scone.  An  attempt  to  reconstitnte  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews  involved  the  king 
in  disputes  with  the  Archbishops  of  York  and 
Canterbury,  ending  only  with  lus  death,  which 
took  place  at  Stirling,  April,  1124.  He  had 
married  Sylnllu,  natural  daughter  of  Henry  I. 
of  England.  With  his  fatlwr's  courage  and 
restless  ambition,  he  seems  to  have  inherited 
from  his  mother  a  devotional  feeling  and  a 
taste  for  religious  exercises,  which  were  much 
less  characteristic  of  his  race.  He  inaugurated 
the  feudal  policy  so  thoroughly  caniod  out  by 
his  succeeaor,  David. 

BofaartsoD,  Xarty  Xteft  tf  Settlmd;  Skene, 
Critic  Sootlond. 

Alexander  II.,  King  of  Scotland  (t. 
Dec.  S,  1214,  d.  1249),  was  son  and  suoiesBor 
to  William  the  Lion.  The  youn^  king, 
who  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  barons,  hod  to  maintain  a  border  army 
to  frustiate  the  attacks  of  John  until  1217. 
Carlisle  surrendered  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
CosUe  of  Tweedmouth  was  demolished  in 
1217.  In  June,  1221,  Alexander  married 
Joanna,  sister  at  Heniy  III.  The  next 
year  Alexander  entered  Argyle,  drove 
out  all  ^ose  who  had  been  engaged  in 
insurrections  against  the  royal  power, 
and  turned  the  whole  district  into  the 
sheriffdom  of  Argyle,  creating  also  the 
bishopric  of  the  same  name.  After  a  struggle 
of  some  years'  duration  he  succeeded  in  1235 
in  finally  bringing  Galloway  into  subjection 
to  the  crown.  The  following  year  Alexander 
refused  to  do  homage  to  the  English  king, 
and  laid  claim  to  the  northern  counties  of 
England ;  at  a  conference  between  the  two 
kings,  at  Newcastle,  war  was  only  averted  by 
the  rtroog  inclination  which  the  Engli^ 
barons  diowed  for  peace.  In  1244  there  was 
another  rupture  between  the  two  kings, 
and  war  was  imminent ;  but  it  was  averted 
by  the  mediation  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  In  1248, 
Alexander,  after  trying  to  induce  Haco,  King 
of  Korway,  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  (rf 
the  isles,  made  an  expedition  to  the  Sudreys. 
He  died,  however,  before  accomplishing  his 
objeot,  near  Oban,  July  8,  1249,  and  was 
buried  at  Melrose.  He  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Eoguenand  de  Coucy. 
He  hod  been  a  good  king,  noted  for  bis 
modention  and  justice,  bent  on  the  improve- 
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ment  of  hia  subjects  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  v«iiou8  disoordant  elements  in  his  king- 
dom.   Sir  David  Daliymple  calls  him  "  one 

of  the  wisest  princea  that  ever  reigned  over 

Scotiand." 

Sm  the  SeoHektmnem,  edit«d  br  Mr.  SkeM : 
Dslxjmpl*.  jimial*  ^SeoAmd ;  Sobartaon,  Early 
Xiiifa«  aeoaQmd:8kino,Cdli«BoMmd:BixtUai, 
Hut.  tf  SeoUoMl. 

Alazaaider  HI.,  King  of  Scotland 

(i.  1241,  «.  1240,  d.  1286),  was  ^  son  of 
Alexander  II.  and  Haiyde Coney.  In  1251,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  Treaty  of 
Newcastle,  he  was  married  to  hia  cousin 
Uaigaret,  daughter  of  Henry  III.  In  1265, 
Henry  procured  the  appointment  of  the  £^1 
of  Dimbar,  -who  was  favourable  to  his  in- 
terests, as  regent  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Menteith,  who,  however,  recovered  his  power. 
In  1263  a  war  broke  out  between  Alexander 
and  Haco  of  Norway,  for  pooeeesion  of  the 
Sudreys  and  the  Norse  districts  on  the  main- 
land, which  ended  in  the  victory  of  the  Scots 
at  Lai^  ^  consequent  annexa- 

tion of  the  Isles  to  Scotland,  1266.  In  1274 
Alexander  and  his  qnem  were  present  at 
Edward  I.'s  coronation;  and  in  1278  the 
Scotch  king  did  homage  to  his  brother-in-law 
at  Weetmmster,  for  lands  held  in  England. 
On  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Alexander, 
January,  1284,  the  king,  left  childless,  sum- 
moned a  meeting  of  the  Estates  at  Scone, 
and  caused  them  to  Tecognise  his  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  the  Moid  of  Norway, 
as  their  future  sovereign.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  married  Yolonde,  daagnter  of 
the  Count  of  Dreux,  but  died  owin^  to  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  near  Kinghom,  in  March, 
1285.  "To  judge  from  me  events  of  his 
rngn,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "  he  was  an  able, 
upright,  and  high-sinrited  sovereign. 

SaitiakntiieMi   Bobartsoa,  Earbi  JKsm 
BoaOamii  Bmtmi.  HM.  i^SontlMd. 

Alasmiidtrr  Bishop  OP  Lutcolk  (d.lli7), 
was  one  of  the  family  pronp  of  episcopal 
statesmen  Stephen's  reign,  of  wbidi  Alex- 
ander's oode,  the  Justiciar,  Roger,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  head.  By  his  in- 
fluence he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Lin- 
coln, and  probably  also  held  some  office  in 
the  royal  conrL  He  was  one  of  the  bishops 
arrested  by  Stephen  in  1139,  and  was  kept  in 
prison  some  considerable  time.  After  his 
release  he  retired  from  political  life,  and  was 
appointed  Papal  legate  in  England.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  dedicated  his  history  to 
Alexander,  and  roeaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise.  He  bM?Bn  the  erection  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  to  replace  the 
former  one,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Heorr  of  Hnntingdon,  Hiatorta;  FaaU,  Bng- 
6«dUeM«{  Stnbbs,  Contt.  HM. 

^Itaaatdn,  Phincbss  op  Wai.bb  {b, 
Dec  1, 1844),  the  eldest  daoghterof  Christian 
□LfKingCT  Desunark,  was  married  to  Albert 


Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  10th  of 

March,  1863. 

Alezandria,-  Battle  op  (21st  March, 
1801),  was  fought  by  the  Britiw  force  under 
Sir  £^ph  Abercromby,  which  had  been  soit 
out  to  complete  the  destructim  of  the  dimi- 
nished remnant  of  Bonaparte's  army  after  he 
had  effected  a  landing  in  Aboukir  Buy,  in  the 
face  of  a  lai^e  French  force,  on  the  1st  of 
March.  During  the  next  three  weeks  the 
French  gradually  fell  back  before  the  British, 
till  they  retired  into  Alexandria.  Aber- 
cromby  sow  stationed  himself  to  the  east  of 
Alexandria,  with  his  right  resting  on  some 
Roman  ruins  on  the  sea-shore,  and  his  left  on 
the  Lake  Mayadieh.  Early  on  the  2lBt  the 
French  infantry  attacked  simultaneously  both 
flauks,  though  the  serious  attack  was  on  the 
right,  where  all  the  French  cavalry  were 
launched  upon  the  English.  The  attack 
was  resisted  by  Moore's  division  with  stub- 
born bravery,  until  Abercromby  ordered  the 
reserve  to  charge.  It  obeyed,  threw  the 
French  into  confusion,  and  hurled  them  back 
to  their  own  lines.  Meanwhile  the  attack  on 
the  left  had  proved  to  be  merely  a  feint,  and 
a  real  attack  on  the  centre  had  been  repulsed 
hy  the  Guards.  The  British  loss  was  heavy, 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abertsromby  felL  Deprived 
of  its  general,  the  army  was  handled 
with  an  excess  of  caution  which  precluded 
any  brilliant  successes,  but  finally  resulted 
in  the  capitulation  of  the  French  army. 
Alison,  BM,  of  Europe. 

j^^f^^mT^fl'r^^,  BouRAnnMENT  op  (1882), 

In  May,  1882,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
Egypt,  where  the  so-called  "  National  Par^," 
under  Arabi  Pasha,  had  obtained  a  complete 
control  of  the  goTemment,  and  seemed  bent 
on  dethroning  the  Khedive,  an  English  and 
French  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Alexandria.  An  attempt  of  the  Khedi\-e 
to  dismiss  Arabi  failed,  and  the  rebellious 
leaders  remained  masters  of  the  situation. 
On  June  11th  a  fanatical  outbresk  of  the 
Mussulman  population  of  Alexandria  oc- 
curred, and  several  hundreds  of  Europeans, 
including  an  officer  of  the  fleet  and  the 
British  consul,  were  killed  or  injured.  The 
fortifications  of  Alexandria  were  being  con- 
stantly strengthened,  till  they  m^iaced  the 
snfetyof  the  British  fleet.  Theuiglisbadmiml, 
Sir  Beauchomp  Seymour,  demanded  that  these 
works  should  be  aiscontinued ;  and  on  Jnly 
6th  threatened  to  bombard  the  forts  it  the 
demand  was  not  complied  with.  On  the  9th 
and  lOth  the  foreign  ships,  including  those  of 
France,  steamed  out  of  the  harbour.  The 
English  fleet,  consisting  of  eight  ironclads 
and  five  gunboats,  opened  fire  at  seven  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  July  1 1th.  By  the  evening 
of  the  12th  the  forts  had  beencom^>letely  des- 
troyed and  the  town  abandoned  br  its  ganison, 
after  bang  set  on  fire  in  several  places.  The 
loss  of  the  BngV"?*  in      action  was  trifling 
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Att- 


thonffh  the  Egyptians  fought  irith  bavery. 
Sir  Beaochamp  Seymour  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  under  the  btle  of  Lord  Alcester. 

Annval  Rtgidtr,  188Sj  SMon  tf  tht  Tmr, 

1681—8. 

Alfbrd,  Battle  op  (Hay,  164&),  vaa 
a  skirmish  fought  in  AberdeeDshixe  between 
Montrose,  at  the  head  of  the  Cavalier»,  and 
the  Covenanters  under  Hurry  and  Baillie. 
The  latter  were  defeated. 

Alfiwd  (b.  849  r  (j.  901).  called  in  his 
own  times  ^LFaso,  ^thblwufino,  in  later, 
Alfred  the  Ghkat  ;  King  of  the  West-Saxonfl 
between  871  and  901,  was  bom  at  "  the  royal 
town  that  is  called  Wanating"  ^Wantage), 
in  Berkshire.  The  date  usualfy  given  on  the 
authority  of  Asser  is  849.  But  an  earlier 
date,  842  or  643,  for  his  birth  would  remove 
at  l^ist  one  difficulty  in  the  story  of  his  life, 
without  raising,  so  far  as  the  present  writer 
can  judge,  any  othere  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained. He  waa  the  youngest  son  of  King 
Ethelwulf  and  his  wife,  the  Lady  Osburgh, 
and  the  grandson  of  Egbert,  and  of  Oalac,  the 
pineema,  or  onp-bearer,  of  EthelwtUf. 

We  are  told  nothing  of  Alfred's  childhood, 
and  but  little  of  his  boyhood.  In  853,  says 
the  Chronicle,  his  father  sent  him  to  Rome, 
when  Leo  (IV.)  was  Pope ;  and  the  Pope  there 
consecrated  him  king,  and  took  him  as  his 
spiritual  son.  The  well-known  account  given 
in  Asser  of  the  way  in  which  his  lifelong  love 
of  letters  was  first  kindled  is  now  looked  upon 
with  oonsideFable  doubt.  There  is  certainly 
more  than  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  on  the 
supposition  that  Alfred  was  bom  as  late  as 
849.  In  861  his  mother  had  been  dead  at 
leart  tax  ywn_;  his  father,  vho  had  taken  as 
second  wife  a  giii  not  much  older  than  Alfred 
himself,  and  his  eldest  brother,  who  had 
married  this  same  girl  on  her  widowhood, 
were  also  dead,  and  another  brother  was  king 
in  the  elder's  place;  bnt  if  we  can  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  the  date  of  Alfred's  birth, 
as  now  printed,  a  blonder  for  an  earlier,  we 
can  safely  acquiesce  in  the  litoal  truth  of  the 
beautiful  story. 

When  we  add  to  these  scraps  of  information 
the  facts  that  he  lost  his  mother  about  865, 
and  his  father  in  8a8,  we  possess  all  that  can 
be  received  as  certain  or  admissible  know- 
ledge respecting  his  youth.  The  story  that 
he  went  again  to  Kome,  as  his  father's  com- 
panion, in  866,  is  discredited  by  the  sileniceof 
the  Chronicle  on  the  subject  In868hemarried 
Alcswithi  the  daughter  of  Ethelred,  sor- 
named  Mickle  (the  Big],  Earl  of  the  Gainas, 
in  Lincolnshire.  If  Asser's  Life  speaks  the 
truth,  the  wedding  festivities  were  not  yet 
over  when  he  was  seized  by  a  malady  of  so 
strange  and  mysterioos  a  nature  that  the 
simple  folk  of  tue  time  suspected  it  to  be  the 
worK  of  the  devil.  This  would  seem  to  have 
been  some  peculiar  form  of  nervous  disease. 
Its  moat  painful  feature  was  its  periodic  re* 
ctttzause;  it  sometimeB  came  upon  him  with- 


out a  minute's  warning,  and  paralysed  his 
powen  OD  occadons  that  demanded  their 

fullest  exercise.  In  the  same  year,  within 
a  few  weeks,  perhaps,  he  was  called  upon 
to  face,  for  the  first  time,  what  proved  to 
be  the  one  mighty  task  of  his  Ufe.  The 
Danes  had  fallen  upon  the  land  of  the  Mer- 
cians. Burghred,  uie  Uwdan  king,  cried  to 
his  brother-in-law  and  over-lord,  Ethelred, 
King  of  the  West-Saxons,  for  help.  His  cry 
was  heard,  and  Alfred  went  with  his  brother 
to  the  siege  of  Kottingham,  where  the  Danes 
were  lying.  Nottingham  was  won  back,  not 
by  force,  but  bjy  a  treaty — which  probably 
meant  a  bai^ain  that  gave  the  Englidi  a 
breathingH^ce,  and  the  Danes  a  fair  profit 
on  their  adv^ture. 

Three  years  later  (871)  Alfred  was  sum- 
moned  to  grapple  with  the  work  he  was  bom 
to  accompBsb,  in  deadly  earnest ;  and,  as  if 
to  bring  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny, 
his  elder  brothers  were  rapidly  dying  off.  in 
860  the  West- Saxon  Idnguuphad  passed  from 
Ethelbald  to  Ethelbert,  whose  death  in  866 
had  given  the  crown  to  Ethelmd,  and  ^us 
placra  Alfred  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne. 
After  the  peace  of  Nottingham  the  invaders 
had  gone  back  to  York,  stayed  there  a  year, 
and  tb^  (870)  had  marched  southward, 
seized  on  Thetford,  and  beaten  in  battle  and 
slain  Edmund,  the  East-Anglian  king.  Very 
early  next  year  (871)  they  burst  into  Wessex 
itself.  "The  destroying  host"  laid  hold 
on  Reading,  secured  their  position  there, 
and  proceeded  straightway  to  carry  on  from 
thence  their  work  of  plunder  and  havoc.  To- 
wards Reading  the  men  of  Weseex  at  once 
hastened,  nnder  the  command  of  King  Eth^- 
red,  of  Alfred,  and  of  Ethelwulf,  the  alder- 
man; and  a  furious  strife  ensued,  which 
lasted  throughout  the  year.  Fight  followed 
fight  in  quick  succession.  Victorious  under 
Ethelwulf  at  Englefield  the  West-Saxons 
were,  a  few  days  later,  baffled  at  Read- 
ing, tiioug^  led  by  tiieir  king  and  his 
brother  in  person ;  and  after  great  slaughter 
had  to  fall  back,  leaving  the  field  of  carnage 
in  the  possession  of  their  enemies.  Foiled 
for  the  moment,  but  with  courage  still  un- 
shaken, the  royiU  brothers,  four  days  after- 
wards, closed  with  the  whole  army  of  the 
Danes  at  Ashdown.  Here  took  place  one  of 
the  most  stubborn  tugs  of  war  in  history'. 
[AsHDowM.]  To  Alned  the  chief  glory 
of  the  victory  of  the  West-Saxons  is  given 
by  Asser,  whose  book  tells  us  that  it  was  his 
early  advance  to  the  attack,  while  his  brother 
lingered  at  mass,  that  broke  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  and  led  to  their  utter  discomfiture 
in  the  end.  Yet  this  splendid  success  was 
indecisive.  In  an  engagement  at  Basing  that 
followed  a  fortnight  later,  "the  Danes  got 
the  victory  "  over  the  winners  of  Ashdown  ; 
and  in  two  months  more,  at  Merton,  the 
West-Saxons,  after  a  stubborn  conflict,  had 
to  vithdnv  from  the  field. 
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At  Eastea-  Ethelred  died ;  and  Alfred  waa 
made  king.  In  another  month  he  was  agnin  at 
handgrips  with  his  dogged  foee — this  time  at 
Wilton — and  was  again  beaten.  Alfred's 
reign  began  vit^  i^feat.  He  now  either  lost 
heart,  or  ccmduded  that  further  fighting  was 
UKlew ;  for  in  a  short  time  he  came  to  terms 
— perhaps  struck  a  bai^in — with  the  men 
he  had  failed  to  overcome;  and  early  next 
year  the  Danes  marched  away  from  his 
kingdom. 

If  it  was  his  design  to  gain  time  to  repair 
hia  stiength,  he  was  wise  to  make  peace. 
After  871  the  land  had  entire  rest  for  four 
years,  and  comparative  rest  for  three  more, 
though  other  parte  of  England  were  smarting 
under  the  rapacity  and  ferocity  of  the  merci- 
leu  strangers.  Some  use  of  this  respite  the 
kin^  must  have  made:  he  is  recorded  as 
having,  in  876*  attacked  and  put  to  flight 
•even  Danish  ships.  During  uie  next  and 
following  years  (876 — 877)  he  was  also  strong 
enough  to  force  a  treaty  upon  a  powerfiu 
force  that  bad  landed  in  Dorset,  and  exact 
OBths  and  hostages  from  them.  He  foimd  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the 
iotmderB;  but  in  the  autumn  m  877  they  at 
length  sailed  away  from  Exeter  to  the  land  of 
the  Mercians.  But  this  deliverance  almost 
brought  his  kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
In  the  first  week  of  878  the  Danish  army 
stole  up  from  Gloucester,  and,  coming  upon 
the  West'^uonB  unawares,  seized  Chippen- 
ham. The  suipriae  was  omiplete;  so 
■udden  and  tto  swift  was  the  movement, 
that  they  had  ridden  over  and  taken  to 
themselves  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
before  a  sofficient  force  could  be  brought 
together  to  make  head  against  them  at  any 
pomL  Many  people  fled  beyond  the  sea; 
Alfred  akme  refused  to  despair;  "uneasily, 
with  a  little  hand  of  warriors,  be  wmt  along 
the  woods,  and  into  tiie  moor-fastnessee. 
In  one  of  these  he  at  last  halted,  and  began, 
with  the  faithful  few  that  followed  him,  to 
throw  np  a  defensive  work — thrice-famous 
ever  since  as  Athelney,  the  Isle  of  Nobles, 
called  ao^  no  doubt,  from  the  trusty  handful 
of  hi^-bont  men  that  plied  the  mattock 
around  the  kinv.  It  covets  a  few  acres  a 
Uttle  sooth  of  Sedgmoor,  in  Somerset.  To 
its  narrow  compass  the  last  English  khigdom 
had  shrunk. 

But  it  was  a  brief  agony,  after  alL  The 
Danes  would  seem  to  have  been  drawing 
their  toils  round  Athelney;  the^  threw  a 
considetable  detachment  on  the  neighbouring 
coast,  which  was  beaten  with  great  loss,  axA 
Alfred  was  untiring  in  his  assaults  upon 
them  from  his  stronghold.  The  country 
ncovered  from  its  surprise,  and,  some  weeks 
after  Easter,  Alfred  quitted  Athelnev, 
and  met  the  levies  of  the  three  shires  at 
Egbertatone,  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Selwood 
Pmat.  With  these  he  went  straight  upon 
the  vumft  met  them  at  Edington  (a  phice 


that,  like  Egbertstone,  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty),  overthrew  their  host,  and 
chased  its  wrecks  into  their  fortress.  A 
siege  of  fourteen  days  ended  in  the  Danes 
engaging  to  withdraw  from  Wessex,  and 
their  king,  Guthorm,  consenting  to  become  a 
Christian.  These  pledges  were  punctually 
kept.  At  Aller  the  Uiptismal  ceremonies 
were  begun ;  at  Wedmore  they  were  com- 
pleted ;  and  soon  after,  the  army  of  the  in- 
vaders marched  away  from  Chippenham. 
Thus  was  Wessex  snatched  from  destruction, 
and,  with  Wessex,  the  destiny  of  the  English 
race.  Never,  perhaps,  had  a  nationality  oome 
so  near,  and  yet  escaped,  extinction. 

The  next  fifteen  years  (878—893}  may  be 
called  a  time  of  peace  for  Alfred  and  his 
people.  During  them  the  flame  of  war  left 
the  ancient  kingdom  untouched ;  such  fitful 
bursts  of  fightii^  as  broke  the  genend  still- 
ness either  fell  upon  the  outlying  districts,  as 
Kent  and  Surrey,  or  had  the  sea  as  their 
scene  of  action ;  and  the  king  was  success- 
ful in  all.  But  to  these  years  almost 
certainly  belong  the  great  measures  that 
make  tJie  second  half  of  England's  debt  to 
Alfred — the  e&cement  of  the  ravages  of  war, 
the  restoration  of  material  prosperity,  the 
re-invigoration  of  the  national  defences,  the 
improvement  of  the  laws,  the  rekindling  of 
religion,  the  "relighting  of  the  lamp  of 
learning."  The  first  two  of  the  above 
objects  he  tried  to  effect  by  retiring  the 
damage  done  to  towns  and  cities,  raising 
public  buildings,  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
making  or  renewing  roads  and  bridges.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  third  is  vague  ;  but  to  the 
fS/rd,  or  levy  en  matae,  of  the  people,  he  sought 
to  give  greater  rapidity  and  fiexibility  of 
movement ;  and  he  reformed  the  naval  system 
by  making  the  ships  thenuelyes  instruments 
of  war,  not  mere  platforms  for  fighting  from. 
As  a  legislator,  be  added  nothing  to  existing 
laws,  but  simply  rensed  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, keeping  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
good,"  rejecting  "  those  that  seemed  to  him 
not  good, '  and  combining  the  former  into  a 
single  code.  Religion  and  letters  had  sunk 
so  low  among  the  West-Saxons  that  he  had 
to  seek  the  agents  of  their  regeneration  in 
foreign  lands.  From  Wales  he  drew  Asaer ; 
from  Merfia,Werfrith  and  Plegmimd  ;  Grim- 
bald  and  John  the  Old  Saxon  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  with  their  help  reanimated  the 
services  of  the  Church,  founded  schools,  and 
encomaged  literary  composition  in  the  mttive 
tongue.  At  this  last  he  was  binnwlf  a  diligrait 
wo»er,  as  translations  (that  are  not  mere 
translations)  of  large  portions  of  the  writings 
of  Boethius,  Orosius,  Bede,  and  Gregory  the 
Great  still  8ur\-ive  to  prove.  Men  in  later 
times  loved  to  dwell  on  this  feature  of  his 
career ;  in  a  mediaeval  list  of  West-Saxon 
kin^  his  name  is  spedally  distinguished  as 
"  litteratiis."  But  in  893  the  dogs  of  war 
were  again  let  slip  on  his  kingdom,  and  the 
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old  hideous  scenes  of  pillage,  slaughter,  and 
havoc  were  renewed.  The  chief  leader  of 
these  fresh  swarm  of  marauders  waa  the 
terrible  Hastings.  For  four  years  he  dragged 
Alfred  up  and  down,  across  and  along,  the 
country,  making  treaties  and  breaking  them, 
getting  again  and  again  beaten,  hoth  by  land 
and  by  aea,  but  recovering  hinuelf  after  every 
defeat^  and  refnung  to  do  driven  from  the 
land,  llie  value  of  the  king's  military 
reforms  waa  thus  effectually  tested ;  and  they 
may  be  said  to  have  fairly  stood  the  strain. 
In  every  recorded  encounter— as  at  Famham, 
Benfleet,  Buttington — the  Weet-Saxons  over- 
threw their  toes.  The  upshot  at  length  vas 
that  Danes,  Ijeaten,  out-generalled,  and 
checked  at  every  turn,  got  weary  of  an  un- 

C Stable  enterprise,  broke  up  into  several 
da,  and  went  off  in  different  directions, 
leaving  Wesaex  at  peace.  The  heroic  king^s 
work  waa  now  done.  "  Six  nights  before 
AllhaUowmas,"  in  the  year  901,  1m  died. 

Alfred  is  one  of  the  few  historical  charao* 
ters  that  all  writers  delight  to  honour ;  almost 
with  one  consent  historians  have  pronounced 
that  he  comes  pretty  nearly  as  close  to  per- 
fection as  a  man  and  a  king  as  any  ruler  of 
whom  there  is  record.  This  verdict  may  be 
accepted  as  final ;  it  is  certainly  not  likely  to 
be  ever  snccesstuUy  impeached.  To  his  good- 
ness, nobility  of  character,  moral  greatness, 
heroism,  his  whole  life  is  a  testimony.  Alfred 
the  Good  and  Steadfast  he  assuredly  was ; 
and  if  it  may  be  plausibly  hinted  that  he 
was  a  little  lacking  in  the  sagacity,  originality, 
forecast,  and  efficient  provision  ^r  the  future, 
without  which  no  human  greatness^  is  com- 
plete, it  may  yet  be  pleaded  that  such  a  rare 
combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  excel- 
lence amply  justified  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  styling  him  Alfbbd  thb 
Ohbat. 

The  ^■gl9-8Knm  ChmtieU,  the  onlr  rMlljr 
tenatwortlv  authority.  Aanrioa,  d«  Btinu 
GmUi  Xtfndi,  tma  whom  all  Uogn^ifas  of 
Alhed  are  in  large  part  drawn,  of  aiapnted 
aathcmtfol^,  at  best  ooatainlnc  bat  a  kernel  of 
■origiiial  mmtter  [«m  the  art.  AasaBl;  Alfred's 
Laws,  Im  'tbom'm  CoUaottonj  and  Alfred's 
Works.  No  eouaoted  editloo  it  thaw  ezute ; 
bat  FnboB  to  St.  (htgory'a  PadonUt  liaa 
been  thras  tlmea  pnbUahed  (br  Archbiabop 
Parker  In  1574,  Oundeo  In  lA&hfWlaein 
17SS)  i  tha  tnwalatioo  from  BtU  twfa»  (at  Cam- 
bria in  1648  and  1723} ;  the  tnmifattion  from 
SoftJiiw  twice  (at  Oxford  in  1606,  and  at  London 
fu  1889} ;  A^«d'8  wm  twice  (at  Oxford  tn  1788, 
and  at  London  in  ISiS;  his  traoslatloD  from 
Onmtu  ooM  (at  London  in  1773)  i  and  of  the 
ICttrM  Bo(th)ua  onoe  (at  London  in  IBSSi. 
There  is  a  Lift  of  Alfrai  ttte  Grtat  bj  Dr.  B. 
Fanli  (tnuulatod  hj  Wright,  London.  iS&i). 

[J.  K.] 

Alfred  (or  ALrBEo)  of  Beverley, 

Treasurer  of  the  Church  of  Beverley  in  the 
first  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  wrote  nine 
hooks  of  AnnaUa,  which  were  first  printed  by 
Ueame,  in  1716.  A  very  Jarge  part  of 
Alfred's  work  is  mere  compilation  from 
Gteofirey  of  Monmoatb  uid  Heiuy  of  Hunt- 


Alff 


ingdon.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he 
must  have  written  at  least  as  late  as  the 
year  1138 — 9,  about  which  time  the  British 
History  of  Geoffrey  is  supposed  to  have 
appeared,  and  that  the  dates  usually  given 
for  his  death  (1126  or  1136)  are  raroneous. 
It  is  probable  that  the  AnnaUt  were  written 
about  1143. 

U&rd;,  Detcriptn*  Catalog**  of  UoivrioXt,  li. 

173  <BollB  Seriee);  Wright,  £tO(rrayhti  Bri\ 

hitvraTia.  il.  U7. 

Alfiric  {MLmc),  snmamed  AlAeu  and 
Grammaticut,  was  an  ecclesiaBtic  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  writer  of  numerous  works 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation from  a  secular  or  "  mass-priest.*'  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Ethelwold  at  Winchester, 
and  he  became  Abbot  of  Evesham.  ^Ifric's 
works,  which  include  a  gnunmar,  a  number  of 
sermons,  a  treatise  on  astronomy  (aw  Wright, 
Popular  Treatiut  on  Seienet  durmg  tht  MiMle 
Affet),  and  some  Onons,  are  interesting  to 
the  student  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  and 
have  considerable  importance  as  regards  the 
state  of  the  English  Church  in  the  tenth 
century  both  as  to  doctrine  and  discipline. 
The  writer  has  often  been  confused  with 
another  Alfkic  or  Mi.vuic,  Archbiabop  ot 
Canterbury,  who  died  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  tenth  century. 

Wluuton,  D*  Dttobiu  S^n'ei*  in  Anglia  Snera, 
vol.  i.;  l^wpe,  AnaUda. 

Alfred  (Alfred)  the  Ethelinff 

1036  was  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.  and 
Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  &ther  ho  fied 
to  Normandy,  where,  together  with  his 
brother  Edward  (the  Confessor),  he  seems  to 
have  remained  till  the  reign  of  Harold,  1036, 
when,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  Edward, 
he  made  an  expedition  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  crown.  He  was 
entrapped,  together  with  his  N'orman  fol- 
lowers, by  means  of  an  ambuscade  near 
Guildford,  and  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely ;  by  tiie  orders  of  Harold,  he  was  either 
blinded  and  died  of  the  pain,  or  was  actuaUy 
murdered.  The  questioa  whether  Godwine 
had  any  share  in  this  is  a  vexed  one,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  at  the  time  suspected  of 
being  an  accomplice ;  and  it  was  also  sus- 
pected that  Emma  waa  privy  to  the  treachery 
and  violence  which  brought  about  the  end  of 
Alfred,  in  order  that  the  crown  might  be 
assured  to  his  half-brother  Harthaknut. 

Vita  Bdvsard.  Con/sMor.  in  Tw^Bden,  H<*(. 
Angivi.  Seriplvrf  dtotm;  A»t.  Sax.  ChnmieU; 
Tmntfr,  J*d»-&miif;  Freeman,  SmmM  Cm- 
fvot;  and  tns  art.  in  the  £iivnqikfa  BnUmnfea. 

Alffar  {Mltoar)  {d.  1062  F),  was  the  son 

of  EafI  Leofric,  and  the  father  of  Edwin  and 
Slorkere.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  1061, 
when,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Norman  party 
and  outlawry  of  Harold,  he  received  the 
earldom  of  East-Anglia.  On  Harold's  re- 
turn in  the  next  year,  Algar  appears  to  have 
quietly  lesigned  it  to  him,  to  resume  it  again 
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io  1063,  on.  the  tzanalation  of  Harold  to 
Weasex.    In  1065  Algar.waa  banislked.  The 
naaon  for  this  treatment  is  doubtful ;  bat  he 
■Doa  ahowsd  his  TinscrupulouB  and  treacheroui 
^nostioa  by  aUying  with  Gruffjrdd  of  Wales, 
ui  n.vagiag  H««f  ordahire.     Harold  was 
tent  againit  them,  and  peace  was  quickly 
made,  one  of  the  oonditione  being  ttiat  Algar 
ihould  be  restored  to    his  earldom.  In 
1067,  on  his  lather's  death,  he  succeeded 
to  the  earidom  of  Ifarda.   OaUawed  again 
in  1058,  he  was  onoe  more  resttmd  to  his 
earidtm,  and  ■eeniB  to  have  spent  the  latter 
y«an  of  his  life  in  peace  and  gcwd  woAa. 
[Habdld.] 

FrMDua,  Norm.  Camq^  IL  lO,  tei 

AlginSt  BOKBABDXBNT  OV  (1816),  WaS 

conducted  by  the  English  fleet  in  conse- 
qneace  of  the  nvages  made  by  the  Algerine 

K'ratee  on  the  commerce  and  coasts  of  the 
editerraneon.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Lord  Exmouth,  who  at  first  attempted  by 
n^ttatimis  to  mute  the  states  of  Bubary  in 
an  effort  to  suppress  the  pirates.  In  May, 
1816,  while  Exmouth  was  absent  in  England, 
pending  the  result  of  his  negotiatifHU,  2,000 
Algerine  troops  attacked  the  Italian  coral- 
Sahers,  who  were  attending  mass  under  the 
pcotection  of  the  British  flag,  and  massaaed 
the  whole  of  them.  Exmouth  at  once  set 
sail,  ,with  a  force  of  five  diips  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  some  bomb-yoasols.  At 
Gibraltar  Lord  Exmouth  received  a  rein- 
forcement from  the  Dutch  admiral,  Gapellen, 
who  desired  to  be  allowed  to  join  in  the  siege. 
On  the  27tfa  of  August  the  fleet  reached 
Algiers,  and  a  messenger  was  at  once  de- 
matdied  with  an  nltimatam  to  the  Dey. 
'nua  the  Dey  rvfnaed  to  xeceivs,  and  Lord 
Exmouth,  at  onoe  leading  the  way  towards  the 
harbour,  anchored  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
mole,  and  opened  fire.  The  battle  lasted  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock, 
when,  the  batteries  having  been  nearly  all 
silenced,  and  fearful  destruction  wrought  in 
the  town,  the  British  fleet  ceased  fliing.  Next 
day  Lord  Exmoath  sent  ofE  a  deapaU^i,  offer- 
ing the  Dey  peace  on  the  conditions  of  the 
nltimatam.  Fhe  chief  of  these  related  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  for  the  future,  and 
the  immediate  restitntion  of  all  Christian 
■laves  without  ransom.  The  conditions  were 
immediately  agreed  to. 

Alian.  Fxiozias.  [Honastioish.] 

AUciUitioil  of  TtlLTlfl  i    [Lakd,  Tsiruai 

OF.] 

AliMU.  By  oar  Common  Law,  nation- 
ality depends  on  the  place  of  birth.  Every 
one  bcnn  in  a  land  not  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign of  Uiis  country  was  an  alien.  Jews 
alao,  thoagh  bom  in  ttus  kingdom,  were 
zsg^uded  in  the  same  [Jaws.]  This 


doctrine  has  been  modified  by  statute.  By 
25  Ed.  III.,  St.  2,  all,  whose  father  and 
mother  at  the  time  of  their  birth  were  in 
aUsKLUUse  [Allboiakob],  were  so  far  to  be 
held  natoxal-bom  subjects  as  to  be  capable 
of  inheritance.  And  it  was  held  that  the 
nationality  of  the  mother  mattered  not,  if 
her  husband  was  a  British  subject.  Aliens 
could  become  subjects  bv  denization,  which 
conferred  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  a 
natural-bom  subject  and  an  alien.  ^Iliis 
position  was  sometimes  obtained  {temp.  Hen. 
Vm.)  by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  as  a  rule 
by  letters  patent.  Katnralisation  was  ob- 
tained only  through  Parliament  until  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  All  children  bom 
in  Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  I. 
to  the  throne  of  England  (jao^-nati)  were 
held,  by  the  decision  in  Calvin's  case,  to 
be  natural  -  bom  subjects  of  England. 
rPoBT-NATi.]  In  the  same  reign  it  was 
determined  (7  Jas.  I.,  c.  2)  that  no  alien 
should  be  naturalised  until  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and 
conformed  to  the  sacramental  test.  From 
a  desire  to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest, 
an  Act  was  passed  (7  Anne,  o.  b),  natunlising 
all  Protestant  reddenta  on  their  taking  the 
oatha,  Ac.,  and  declaring  the  children  of  all 
natund-bom  British  subjects  to  be  natural- 
bom.  This  statute  was  repealed,  as  regards 
its  earlier  nroviaion,  shortly  afterwards. 
Seven  yean  residence  in  the  American 
cohmies  was  made  (13  Geo.  II.,  c  7)  to  confer 
naturalisation  on  a  Rrotestant  aliem.  During 
the  war  consequent  on  the  French  Revolution, 
various  statutes  were  passed,  as  33  Geo.  III., 
c  4,  placing  aliens  under  supervision,  and 
-giving  the  Se<a«tary  of  State  power  to  remove 
them,  if  sunteoted,  out  of  the  kingdom.  The 
demand  of  Via  PHrst  Consul,  in  1802,  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants  was  one  of 
the  causes  which  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
Tha  7  and  8  Vict,  c.  66,  allowed  naturuliss- 
tion  to  be  conferred  by  the  certificate  of  a 
Secretary  of  State.  By  the  Naturalisation 
Act  (33  and  34  Vict.,  c.  14),  a  woman,  who 
has  become  an  alien  by  a  foreign  mairiage, 
may,  after  her  husband's  death,  be  re -admitted 
to  natimality,  in  this  case  her  children, 
thoi^h  bom  of  her  alien  hnsband,  will  also 
gain  the  position  of  British  subjecte.  By 
naturalisation  in  a  foreign  state,  British  sub- 
jects are  allowed  to  become  aliens.  This  Act 
also  provides  for  the  grant  of  certificates  of 
naturalisation  to  aliens  who  have  resided 
within  the  kingdom,  or  served  the  crown, 
for  five  years,  and  for  the  g^ant  of  a 
limited  nationality  by  the  legislature  of 
British  colonies  within  their  own  borders. 
Aliens  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy 
both  for  political  and  commercial  reasons. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  they  we» 
often  made  the  subjects  of  specif  taxation. 
By  the  Oreat  Charter,  art.  4 1,  alien  merchants 
wero  allowed  to  trade  freely.  The  privileges 
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of  the  mercantile  statutes  of  Edward  I.  were 
extended  to  them.  The  king  &Toured  them 
because  they  granted  him  customs.  Parlia- 
ment, hovovet,  interfered  with  these  grants 
in  1303,  and  at  other  times.  [Cubtohs.] 
English  merchants  were  jealous  of  these 
foreign  competitors.  In  18  Edward  L  the 
citizens  of  London  petitioned  that  they  mig^t 
be  banished.  This  was  refused.  Vexatious 
restrictions  were  laid  upon  alien  merchants 
in  llie  rugn  of  Bicfaard  III.,  and  were  in- 
creased by  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c  16.  Aiiens  are 
■ubject  to,  and  under  the  protection  of,  the 
criminal  law.  By  express  provision,  they 
also  are  subject  to,  and  hare  the  advantages 
of,  the  Baukruptcy  Acts.  Aliens  by  the 
Common  Law  lay  under  great  disabilities. 
An  alien  oonid  not  take  nor  tnuumit  land  by 
descent.  He  could  not  hold  land  ei&er  tor 
his  own  benefit  or  in  trust.  Until  8  Hen.  V., 
c.  16,  the  alien  wife  of  an  English  subject 
could  not  demand  her  dower.  Alims  might, 
however,  hold  benefices,  for  the  Chnrch  was 
Catholic.  An  alien  could  not  have  an  action 
lor  land  in  his  own  name,  but  he  might  have 
an  action  for  personal  property.  His  witness 
was  received,  but  he  could  not  serve  on  a 
jury,  except  on  one  partly  composed  of 
aliens  for  the  trial  of  aliens  {de  mtdietatt 
lingua).  These  disabilities  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  removed  b^  statute.  By  33 
and  34  Vict.,  c.  14,  an  aben  may  acquire  by 
inheritance  or  purchase.  He  may  bold  any 
kind  of  property  in  this  kingdom,  except  a 
share  in  a  Britinh  ship ;  and  title  to  land  mapr 
be  derived  from  or  through  an  alien.  This 
Act.  however,  does  not  confer  any  right  to 
hold  property  in  land  outside  u>e  United 
Kingdom,  and  provides  that  no  property 
shall  confer  on  an  alien  a  tiualification  iot 
fnnohise  or  public  office. 

yoot^  PrtMt*  iiil«ni«tloaal  JartapnrfMHw; 

AUgnrll,  Capttrb  or  (Aug.  29,  1803), 
occurred  in  General  Lake's  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas.  Aligurb,  the  greet  military 
arsenal  of  the  French  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Sdndiah,  in  Hindoetan,  was  very  strongly 
fortifled,  and  further  jffoteoted  hj  a  ditch, 
100  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  deep,  oontaining 
10  feet  of  water.  General  Lake,  however, 
was  determined  to  take  it,  and  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  irresistible  gallantry  of  the 
76th  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Major 
Macleod,  who  blew  open  the  gate,  and  forced 
their  way  in  through  the  most  intricate  and 
looiy-holsd  passages,  raked  by  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape,  wall-pieces,  and  matchlocks. 
The  number  of  guns  captured  was  281.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  caWeA  it  "one  of  the 
most  extnuRdinary  feats  he  had  ever  heard 
of." 

Ali  Korad  was  one  of  the  Ameers  of 
Upper  Sonde  in  1842.   The  intrigues  of  Ali 


Uorad  to  obtain  the  office  of  nis,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  then  hdd  br 
Meer  Roostnm,  were  the  main  causes  which 
hastoied  an.  Bxt  Charies  Nwier's  jvoceed- 
ings  in  Umier  Scinde  in  tne  year  1842. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  at  last  the  offira 
of  rais,  and  lands  to  the  value  of  six  lacs 
of  rupees  a  year.  The  insnrreotiott,  bow- 
ever,  which  broke  out  in  1843,  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  and  past  suocess.  The  annex- 
ation of  Scinde  was  aooompanied  by  the 
hanishment  and  penaiomng  of  the  Ameers. 

[SCDTDK.] 

Aliwftll,  Battle  of  fjan.  28,  1846),  was 
fought  durmg  the  first  SiUi  war.  After  hia 
victorv  at  Loodiana,Bmi  joor  Singh  fell  back  to 
Aliwall,  on  the  Sutlej.  General  Smith,  rein- 
forced by  11,000  men,  lost  no  time  in  attack- 
ing bim.  The  village  was  feebly  defended  by 
some  hill-m«i,  who  took  to  flight  with  Runjoor 
Sing^  at  their  head,  after  firing  a  few  rounds. 
But  the  EngKsh  met  with  a  stem  resistance 
from  the  soldiers  on  the  right,  men 

of  true  Sikh  blood  and  temper,  who  stood 
their  ground  with  unflinching  courage ;  and 
it  was  not  till  their  ranks  had  thrice  been 
pierced  b^  Cureton's  cavalry,  that  they 
Detwne  disorganised,  and  retreated  to  the 
river,  in  which  a  great  numbor  were 
drowned,  leaving  67  guns  as  trophies  to  the 
victors. 

CaantaiKbam,  Sikh*,  8U. 

AUdn  tha  Boot  (4.  834),  of  Fiotuh 
descent  oa  his  mother's  side,  in  832  was 
King  of  the  Soutliem  Ficts.  In  834  he  was 
victorious  at  the  Carse  of  Gh>wrie  over  the 
Ficts,  who  disowned  his  authority ;  but  on 
July  20  of  the  same  year  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  them  at  Pitalion,  near  Dundee. 

Ckma.  FW*  Md  Swrf*;  Bbna^  CiIMa  fiwOsMiL 

Alkmaar,  Captuks  op  (Oct.  2, 1799),  was 
effected  during  the  expedition  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Holland.  On  September  19  an  un- 
aucceesful  attack  had  been  made  by  the  allied 
troops.  Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  York 
was  strongly  reinforced,  and  on  October  2, 
with  30,000  men,  he  was  ready  to  attack  the 
equal  forces  of  the  French,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Brune,  whose  position  was  centred  at 
Alkmaar,  The  attack  was  begun  at  six  a.m., 
by  an  impetuous  charge  of  the  Russians, 
which  carried  the  villages  of  Schorl  and 
Scborldun,  and  drove  the  French  back  to 
Bergen.  The  RosBiana  then  halted,  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  Sir  R.  Abercromby  on 
the  right.  With  9,000  men  he  had,  since 
early  morning,  been  st«adily  pushing  his 
way  along  the  eand-dyke  on  the  seashore. 
Continually  driving  the  French  back,  he 
was  at  length  able  to  attack  their  left 
flank.  The  Russians,  reassured  by  Aber- 
cromby's  arrival,  simultaneously  attacked  in 
front  The  whole  of  the  French  left  was 
thus  turned,  and,  fslling  back  in  confusion 
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on  the  centre,  compellsd  Brane  to  abandon 
Alkmaar,  irhiclL  whs  at  ohm  ooci^Md.  bjr  the 
allwa. 

AKMtt.  HW.  ^Xmnfi  AmtmU  M*tUmr,  1799. 

All  tke  Talents,  SIiyisTKv  op  (1806), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  administmtion 
which  was  called  into  existence  on  the 
death  of  Wilham  Pitt.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  inclade  in  the  new  govemment  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  three  parties — the 
roTtee,  the  Moderate  Whigs,  and  the  Extreme 
VThigB,  vhooe  sympatlues  had  all  along  been 
with  F^ianoe.  Ixird  Grenville  became  Prime 
Minister ;  Fox,  Foreign  Secretary ;  Erskine, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Preddent 
of  the  Council ;  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Privy 
Seal ;  Windham,  Minister  of  War ;  and  Lora 
i^ocer,  Honw  Secretary.  Lord  Ellen- 
boronrii,  the  Lord  Chief  Jnatice,  was  ad- 
nuttod  into  the  Cabinet — a  most  dangerous 
innovation  to  be  made  by  a  Liberal  govern- 
mait.  In  spite  ot  this  imposing  amy  of 
talent,  the  Cabinet  was  oomposed  of  elements 
much  too  discordant  to  admit  of  any  per- 
manent  harmtmy ;  and  Fox's  early  death 
removed  the  commanding  mind  whicti  alone 
could  possibly  have  hem  together  men  of 
such  (ufferent  views.  One  great  measure 
was  passed,  which  will  always  be  associated 
with  this  ministry  —  viz.,  tae  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  little  else  of  permanent 
interest  was  effected.  Foreign  politics  were 
of  too  vital  an  importance  to  admit  of  any 
progrew  in  domestic  reform ;  and  Fox  him- 
self  devoted  all  his  ability  to  negotiating  a 
peace  with  France,  and  too  late  le«med  to 
gauge  the  restless  ambition  of  Napoleon, 
with  the  result  of  being  convinced  tfiat  his 
long-oherished  hope  of  peace  was  in  vain.  On 
March  23th,  1807,  the  ministry,  which  had 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  disaffection  ot 
some  of  its  members,  reiDgned  office,  on  being 
required  by  the  king  not  only  to  drop  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  they  bad  brought  in,  but 
also  to  pledge  themselves  never  to  introduce 
any  sndi  measure  in  the  future.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  administration  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Portland  was  Prime  Minister. 
[Pox,  C.  J. ;  GnENViu.B,  Lobd.] 

Bneell,  JAi*^  Vm;  Lord  UoUaod.  Hem.  of 
OmLBbtnlPirtti  Cooia,  EM.  ^  Party  ;  Feil«w, 
tf  aidmotdk  ;  AHSOB,  HM.  of  Eunpt. 

[W.  K.  S.] 

f  "ft*ffl>fll1j  the  capital  of  the  North< 
West  Provinces  of  India,  was  one  of  the  strong 
towns  of  the  old  Mogul  dynasty.  At  the 
break-up  of  the  Mogul  empire  it  fell  under 
the  yoke  of  tiis  Visi^  of  Oude,  by  whom  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Company  in  1 766,  and  handed 
over  to  the  dethroned  Mogul  Emperor,  Shah 
AUum.  In  1771  it  was,  however,  handed  to 
the  Nawab  of  Ondh,  by  whom  it  was  ceded 
back  to  the  English  in  1801.  The  town  con- 
tains  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar. 


All*Ctns   {d.    206)    was  one  of  the 

officers  of  Carausiiis,  whom  he  murdered  in 
293.  Allectus  then  usurped  the  power  in 
Britain,  and  governed  the  province  in  a  vary 
tyrannical  manner  till  206,  when  Constantius 
Uhlorus  invaded  the  country,  and  completely 
defeated  the  usurper,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle. 

EntTopins,  U.  IS  i  Oroduo,  lUi.  25;  T.  Wii^t, 
The  CeU,  th«  JbmoH,  muI  ih»  S<moh. 

AUagunO*  (Lat.  ailipo,  through  Low 
Lat.  ligatttfia,  and  NornL-French,  idgeamt), 
means  the  tie  which  binds  each  man  of  a 
nation  to  its  head  in  return  for  the  pretec* 
tion  allowed  him.  TbA  idea  of  allegiance 
existed  in  Engiand  at  an  early  date.  The 
duties  of  the  king  towards  the  subject  were 
expressed  in  tiie  promise  of  Ethelred  to  govern 
righteously ;  those  of  the  subject  towards  the 
king  in  the  treason-law  of  Amed,  and  in  the 
lawa  of  his  son  Edmund  {about  043)  we  have 
the  first  recorded  oath  of  allecpance.  "  All 
shall  swear,  in  the  name  ot  the  Lord,  fealty 
to  King  Eunnnd  as  a  man  oug^t  to  be  faith- 
ful  to  his  lord,  without  any  controveray  or 
quarrel  in  open  or  in  secret,  in  loving  what 
he  shall  love,  and  not  willing  what  he  shall 
not  will."  It  was  to  counteract  the  disrup- 
tive tendencies  of  fandalism,  and  to  assert  the 
royal  power,  that  William  I.,  at  tiM  Conndl 
of  Salisbury,  a.d.  1086,  caused  *' all  his  witsn 
and  all  the  land-owners  of  eubstance,  whose 
vassals  soever  they  were,"  to  swear  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  mm,  which  in  form  was  a 
modification  of  that  of  Edmund ;  and  there  is 
a  clause  directing  every  free  man  to  take  the 
oath  in  the  so-called  Iaws  of  William. 
Nevertheless,  from  that  date,  inasmuch  as 
ownership  of  land  was  the  sign  of  the  rela- 
tions between  ruler  and  subject,  and  all  land 
was  held  of  the  king,  the  idea  of  allegiance 
became,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  identified 
with  those  of  fealty  and  homage,  though  the 
two  last  otmcemed  in  reality  owners  of  land 
in  the  connection  of  vassal  and  lord,  and  had 
no  neoesaary  connection  with  Idngahip.  This 
change  is  to  be  found  in  the  oath  of  aUegiance 
to  Edward  I.,  which  was  imposed  on  all  over 
the  age  of  fourteen.  With  the  growth  of  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  legitimacy  under  the 
Lancastrian  and  Yorkist  kings,  the  theory 
became  nromiBent  among  legal  writers. 
Meanwhik  another  idea  had  been  growing 
up — that  of  the  oath  of  office ;  it  was  asserted 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  the  FrovisionB 
of  Oxford,  and  probably  existed  even  earlier 
in  the  case  of  aherifis  and  the  king's  coun- 
cillors, and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
Despencers  were  banished  by  FarliameDt  for 
misapplication  of  allegiance.  It  was  not, 
however,  imposed  by  statute  on  all  prasons 
holding  office  until  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elieabeth,  the  promise  then  being  "  to  be  true 
and  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
truth  and  faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb  and 
tenena  hononrt  and  not  to  know  or  hear  of 
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anv  ill  or  daoiage  intended  him  without 
defending  him  therefrom."  TbiB  oaUi  might 
be  exacted  when  neoeoBary  from  all  pereone 
OTBT  the  age  of  twelve.  James  I.  alflo  im- 
posed a  special  oath  on  Roman  Cathoiice,  in 
which  he  hound  them  to  diaoloae  oonsinracieB 
against  him,  in  roite  ol  any  exoommonication 
hy  the  Pope,  thus  attacking  hie  sapposed 
deposing  power.  The  oath  of  alIe^:ianoe  was 
imposed  afresh  after  the  Revolation  by  the 
Declaration  of  Right ;  bat  as  the  form  en- 
imned  by  it  differed  from  the  form  imposed 
oy  statute,  it  wae  determined,  in  1689,  to  pass 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  deter- 
mining bT  whMtt  the  new  oaths  should  be 
taken.  Ti^  form,  agreed  npon  was  mooh  the 
same  as  tiiat  at  present  in  use,  but  a  violent 
oontroverey  arose  as  to  the  class  of  men  who 
should  be  required  to  take  it.  It  was 
unammonsly  agreed  that  it  should  for  the 
future  be  aj^died  to  aU  who  were  admitted  to 
civil,  military,  or  academical  offices ;  hut  it 
was  felt  that  to  make  it  retrospective  would 
be  to  make  large  bodies  of  the  derg^,  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  resign  their  livings.  On  this  point 
iba  House  of  Lords  and  William  III.  were 
disposed  to  be  mercifnl,  and  exempt  the 
cmgy  from  the  oath ;  but  the  Commons  re- 
fused to  give  way,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  all  those  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  by 
February,  1690,  should  be  deprived  of  ofiBce. 
The  forms  of  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
supremacy  were  also  settled  at  the  same  date. 
A  single  oath  waa,  however,  substituted  for 
the  three  in  1858,  and  in  the  same  year  this 
was  adapted  to  the  use  of  OathoUca  and  Jews. 
By  the  Fromissory  Oaths  Act,  1868,  the  form 
of  oath,  that  at  present  in  use,  was  fixed  as 
follows : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  swear  that  I  will  be 
faithful  and  bear  true  all^^ianoe  to  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  heirs  and  suo- 
oeaionL  according  to  the  law.  So  hdp  me, 
Ood!"  Itia  imposed  on  all  officers  of  state, 
holders  of  tmpointments  in  the  Boprenw 
Court  of  Judicature,  and  jnaticea  of  the 
peace,  though  in  some  cases  a  simple  affirma- 
tion is  allowed ;  but  members  of  Parliament, 
on  whom  the  obligation  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  was  in^oeed  in  1679»  and  again 
in  1714,  now  use  a  special  form  of  oath 
provided  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  of 
1866. 

Stnbba,  Om$t.  Ei*t.,  vol.  i..  chaps.  vU.  and  is., 
vol.  iiL,  uh^.xsi. :  Littleton.  Tmufm;  Stephen, 
CommnUariM  on  tJw  Lavt  of  Bnglatii,  vol.  il. ; 
Statates,  1  WilL  and  l^ir,  o.  8:  U  and  88 

Tict.,o.7a.  fLca] 

AUftliiia  Victory,  Thb  (429  F).  in  the 
name  given  to  a  victory  of  the  Britmia  over 
the  Picts  and  Saxons.  The  story,  aa  told  by 
Bede  (who  copies  from  Constaotiua,  Sonet. 
Offrmatti  Vita),  ia  that  the  Britons,  being 
attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ficts 
and  Saxons,  sought  the  aid  of  S.  Ourmanus. 
The  saint  accordingly,  after  the  celebration 


of  Easter,  placed  himseU  at  the  head  of  the 
Britons,  and  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  valley 
enoompasoed  by  hilla,  in  the  way  by  which 
the  enemy  was  expected.  As  soon  as  the  foea 
appeared,  Germanus,  bearing  in  his  hands  the 
standard,  instructed  his  men  to  repeat  his 
words  in  a  loud  voice,  and  as  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced securely,  thinking  to  take  them  by 
surprise,  the  men  cried  throe  times  aloud, 
"  Alleluia ! "  The  enemy,  struck  with  terror, 
fled  in  disorder.  Thus  the  Britons  gained  a 
bloodless  victory.  The  scene  of  this  battle  is 
laid  at  Blaes  Gtianum  (the  Fidd  of  G^wmanos), 
about  a  mile  from  Hold,  in  FUntahire. 

Beds,  HUtona  BecUtiaiUoa,  {.,  chap.  n. 

All«n,  Etuak  (4.  1769),  was  a  oelebrated 
tnitisan  leader  in  the  Amencaa  Independenoa 
War.  He  established  the  little  state 
Vermont,  whose  individuality  he  successfully 
vindicated,  and  formed  a  corns  of  irregulars, 
"  The  Ureen  Mountain  Boys,''  which  greatly 
distinguished  itself.  Allen  took  a  chi^  share 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point  in  1775,  but  in  the  expedition  to 
Canada  he  was  captured  by  uie  British. 
He  was  subsequent^  exchanged,  and  re- 
ceived several  marks  of  disnnction  from 
Congress. 

Allen,  JoRH  {b.  1476,  d.  1534),  had  been 
Archbishop  Warham's  agent  at  Rome,  and 
waa  afterwards  employe  by  Wolsey  in 
visiting  the  smaller  monasteries,  with  a  view 
to  their  suppression.  In  1628  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Chancellor  of 
Irdand.  In  these  capacities  he  headed  the 
oppositiott  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  In  1634 
he  waa  seized  by  Kildare'a  orders,  and 
brutally  murdered. 

Alln  (or  Allan),  Cardikal  William 
{b.  1632j  d.  1594),  was  at  one  time  PiintnE^  of 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Canon  of  Taxk 
during  uie  reign  of  Mary.  In  1668  he  estab* 
lished  a  seminary  at  Douay,  in  order  to  train 
priests  for  England.  Subsequently  he  founded 
a  college  at  Rheima,  and  another  at  Rome. 
Becoming  closely  connected  with  the  Jesuits, 
he  entered  into  various  schemes  for  the  sub- 
version of  Eliiabeth'a  throne,  and  advocated 
a  Spanish  invarion  of  England.  In  1680,  by 
his  aid,  a  number  of  Jesuits  were  dispatch^ 
to  England  to  prepare  the  people  for  rebel- 
lion ;  and,  until  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  Allen  continued  to  inveigh  against 
Elizabeth  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  In 
1687  he  waa  nude  a  cardinal  by  the  Pope,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  services  to  the  Ronoan 
Catholic  cause,  and  received  a  rich  abbey 
from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  1688  he  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  his  violent  and  scurrilous 
pamphlet  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  entitled 
An  Admonition  to  the  People  of  England  (q.v.). 
Allen  was  created  Archbishop  of  Malines  in 
1591,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
at  Rome.   Be^dea  the  Aimemition,  hia  chief 
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voikt  are  A.  Deftna*  of  tht  Doetrim  of 
ClMiekt,  1667  ;  Of  ikt  Wbrtkip  dm  to  Saint, 
mi  tknr  JZcUcubc,  1683;  J)t  Stmmmuis, 
1576. 

Fitzlierbert,  Bpiiome  Vita  Cdrxltnalu  Alain, 
BtfBte.  1608:  Wood,  Aihma  Onm.,  toL  i. :  BCrrpe, 
Ammaln;  ^moIm  £«r.  Ang. ;  Lisgud, 

Hut. BhuoB Turner, flwt.4rAHr. 

Alliance,  thx  Ghakd,  ths  Holy,  &c. 
tO&AHB  Ai.UA«CB ;  Holt  Aluancb,  &c.] 

Alma,  Battlb  op  tub  (Sept.  20,  1864), 
fon^t  dnruig  the  Crimean  War.  After 
their  hndn^f  Enmtoria,  the  allies  marched 
■oothwaxdi  along  Uie  ooast,  meeting  with  no 
iCBBtance.  The  allied  army  consisted  of 
37.000  En{^.  22,000  French,  and  5,000 
"nii^i.  Prince  HentschikoS,  the  Eaaciian 
general,  had  detenniued  not  to  allow  them 
to  march  without  opposition  on  Sebas- 
topoL  He  entrenchM  himseli  strongly 
on  the  hdg^  which  overlook  the  river 
Alma,  about  nxteea  miles  to  the  north 
of  Sebaatopol,  with  the  river  between  him 
and  the  foe.  The  allies  came  up  under  a 
taoavy  fire,  forced  their  way  through  the 
river,  and  straggled  bravely  up  to  the  Kos- 
nan  eotrenchments,  which,  after  a  slight 
momentary  waver  along  the  whole  line,  they 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
Russbns  retreated  slowly,  with  their  usual 
do^^  permatency,  fn  spite  of  their  heavy 
losses.  The  allies  were  too  much  fatigued 
and  too  weak  in  cavalry  to  be  able  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  they  had  gained.  The 
•nctaij  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  deter- 
mined  advance  of  the  British  up  the  .height 
mthe&ce  of  a  terrible  file. 

Battlb  of  {J^xH  26,  1707). 
was  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Succession  War 
ia  Spain.  Peterborou^,  who  had  been  most 
sDooaarinl,  was  supeneoiBa  by  Lord  Galway,  an 
eqimenced  veteran,  "  who  thought  it  much 
more  honourable  to  fail  according  to  rule  than 
to  succeed  by  innovation."  On  the  plain  of 
Abnansa  he  encountered  the  French,  under 
the  Duke  at  Berwick.  As  Berwick  was 
atwnger  than  the  ^dlies  In  cavalry,  it  was 
nuih  in  Qalway  to  act  <m  tha  intensive; 
hot  he  wished  to  drive  the  French  from 
Valencia.  Berwick  had  drawn  up  his  troops 
with  his  in&ntry  and  artillery  in  the  centre, 
and  his  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  The  English 
commander  committed  the  grave  mistake  of 
drawing  np  his  infantry  in  line  close  in  the 
rear  of  has  cavalry.  Galway's  attack  on  the 
French  right  was  at  first  successful,  and  the 
F^ch  centre  was  for  a  moment  driven  back. 
On  the  right  of  the  allies  the  Portuguese 
cavalry,  under  the  Marquis  de  los  Hinas, 
as  nsoal  turned  and  fled ;  their  infantry  were 
cut  to  pieces.  The  English  centre  was 
asMiled  at  cmoe  on  Oto  flank  and  in  front, 
and  thus  completely  touted,  they  were  OMn- 
palled  to  sonrendar.  Theriotory  waadedsire 


and  important.  Valencia  and  Arragon  were 
at  once  reconquered  by  the  French.  "  The 
battle  of  Almanza,"  says  Macanlay,  "decided 
the  fate  of  Spain." 

Bnrton,  Rrign  of  <).  Arm*;  Wyon,  Beif%  tf 
CL  AnK§  I  Stanhope,  War  of  tha  Sueotttim  m 
SpM;  and  HmmUsj'b  Sttajf  on  the  vuna 
subject. 

Almenaniy  Battle  of  (July  10,  1710), 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  allied  armies  in 
Spain.  Through  the  month  of  June  Uie  two 
armies  were  engaged  in  marches  and  man- 
ceuvres.  At  leog^  General  Stanhope  over- 
ruled the  scruples  of  his  colleague,  the  Im- 
perial general,  Staremberg,  and  advanced 
across  ttie  S^re.  He  also  secured  the  pas- 
aa^  of  the  Nognera,  the  Spanish  general 
being  too  late  to  intercept  him.  ^e  two 
anniei  were  fsoe  to  laoe  neu  the  village  of 
Almenara.  Staremberg  was  still  averse  to  an 
ene^gement ;  but  the  spirits  of  the  English 
regiments  had  been  roused  by  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  murmurea  loudly  at  their 
foroed  inactivity.  At  length,  two  hours 
before  nu^tfall,  Stanhope  obtained  per- 
mission  cram  the  Archduke  Charles  to 
attack  some  Spanish  regiments  who  had 
advanced  in  a  spirit  of  bravado.  He 
charged  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry.  "The 
allied  squadrons  on  the  right  had  easy  work 
in  routuLg  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy ;  but 
opposed  to  the  English  and  Dutch  was  the 
sjplendid  body-gusm  of  Philip,  regiments  of 

Sid^  soldian,  not  inferior  in  courage  or 
iscipline  to  the  renowned  household  trocms 
of  the  French  king."  A  furious  struggle 
ensued.  Stanhope  himself  slaying  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spanish  cavalry.  The  king's 
troops  at  length  gave  way,  and  had  a  few 
hours  of  daylight  remained  it  is  probable  that 
the  whole  army  would  have  been  destroyed. 
Philip  hastily  retired  on  Lerida,  and  fell  back 
first  to  the  hne  of  the  Cintra,  and  then  to  the 
line  <tf  the  Ebroi 

Tor  satlMMltieB  see  last  aitlela, 

Almoign,  F&akx.   [Fkahk  Alhoiok.] 

A1— John  (i.  1738,  d.  1805),  after  an 
advaatnrons  career  in  early  life,  beoame  ao- 
qu^nted  with  Qiurchill  and  Wilkes,  and 
published  a  defence  of  Wilkes's  **  Essay  on 
Woman."  In  1763  he  set  up  as  boohaeller 
and  publisher.  He  published  "  The  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  Wit,"  a  collection  of  party 
squibs,  and  "  The  IWliamentarv  Begister," 
an  aooonnt  of  tlie  debates  in  I^niament.  In 
1786  he  was  bied  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  publishing  a  pamphlet,  "  On  Juries, 
Libels,  &.C  ;  "  and  in  1770  he  was  again  tried 
for  publishing  Junius's  Letter  to  the  King, 
and  was  fined  ten  marks.  He  amassed  a 
large  fortune  in  his  trade,  much  of  which  he 
lost  by  an  unfortunate  newspaper  enterprise. 
To  add  to  his  misftntunea,  he  was  again 
prcaeouted  for  libel,  and  afterwards  was  pro- 
claimed an  outlaw.   Tb»  ligonr  of  t^  law. 
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however,  was  soon  rebixed,  and  he  retired 
once  more  to  his  viUa  at  Boxmoor,  from 
whidi,  in  17B2,  he  seat  forth  a  work  called 
<'  Anecdotes  of  the  Ijfe  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham." In  1806,  he  published  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Mr.  Wilkes."  He  died  on 
the  BSme  i&y  as  Woodfall,  the  publisher  of 
Junius. 

Ch&lin«n,    fiiog.  Diet. ;    GmUImma'i  Jfog., 

AJmorah,  Caftvbb  of  (April  25, 1815), 
took  pluce  in  the  Ooorkha  War.  Colonel 
Gardner,  with  a  body  of  irregular  troops, 
occuied  the  Chilkeeoh  pass,  and  proceeded  to 
Almorab,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Ku- 
maon,  along  the  Cosillas  river.  The  Goorkhaa 
witiidrew  as  he  advanced.  Being  reinforced 
by  2,000  regulars,  under  Colonel  Nicolls,  on 
April  25  the  heights  and  town  of  Almotah 
were  attacked  with  rapid  soccees.  Two  of 
the  enemy's  breastworks  on  the  Sittolee  ridge 
were  carried  by  the  regular  infantry,  and  t£e 
irregular  troops  attacked  and  carried  the 
remaining  three.  During  the  night  an  on- 
Bucceaaf  ui  attempt  was  made  to  dispoaseas  the 
victors  of  their  advantttge.  In  the  morning 
the  fort  was  vigorously  attacked,  and  by  nine 
in  the  evening  the  Ooorkha  commander 
agreed  to  terms,  1^  whidi  the  province  and 
fortreesM  of  Eoinacm  were  aorrenderod  to 
the  JBngliflh.   [(Jooekha  Wak.] 

AlmriolCt  in  1093,  witiiatood  a  aerere  li^ 
from  IbJcolm  Canmore,  of  Scotland,  who  was 
slain  before  its  walls.  In  1136  it  was  taken 
by  David,  of  Scotland.  In  1174  it  was  be- 
sieged by  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls. 
In  1215  Alnwick  was  destroyed  by  John.  In 
1310  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Percies. 
In  Northumberland's  rebellion  in  1403,  the 
cuQe  was  temporarily  seixed  by  the  king ; 
ami  aboat  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  was  burnt  by  the  Scots.  During  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Northern  lords,  in  1669,  it  was 
fortified  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  for 
Uie  insurgents.  Alnwick  Abbey  was  a  priory' 
of  Premonstratensian  canons,  fonnded  by 
Eustace  Fits-Jolm,  and  richly  endowed  I^  the 
De  Yesciea  and  the  Pwdes. 

KaCketudfl,  JlvrthmkUrUoti,  i  448. 

f  ]taiid  is  land  which  is  the  abso- 

lute property  of  its  oocapier,  and  ii  not  held  by 
rent,  service,  or  other  obli^tion  from  a  supe- 
rior. Hie  "alod,"  which  name  occnrs  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  documents  of  the  eleventh  centmy, 
and  in  its  Latinised  form,  is  found  in  the  Salian 
and  other  Continental  codes  and  doonments, 
was  land  held  in  full  ownenhip,  whether 
derived  1^  inheritanoe,  or  created  from  the 
pnbUo  land  by  gr^t  or  charter.  In  the 
mter  case,  as  deriving  its  title  from  some 
book  or  document,  it  wascalled  Boelamd  (q.v.). 
In  En^and,  as  in  other  conntries  whicJi  oame 
nadar  flte  afEecta  of  feudalism,  the  imaller 


alodial  proprietors  found  themselves  practi- 
cally obliged,  for  the  sake  of  security  and 
protection,  to  eotammd  themselves  to  some 
neighbouring  lord,  surrendering  their  lands 
to  him,  and  receiving  them  back  a^;ain  on 
some  feudal  tenure.  Thus  the  alodial  land 
tended  to  disappear,  and  in  England  the  pro- 
cess received  a  great  impetus  by  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  the  theoretical  transfer  of  all 
land  to  the  crown,  which  followed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  thecwy  <^  English  law,  there  is 
therefore  no  alodial  land  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  land  being  occupied  by  tmta^t, 
and  held  either  directly  or  indireoUy  from 
the  crown. 

The  detivatioB  ol  olod  iLaa  been  much  du- 
onaaed.  Grimm,  D«iU*ch.  IfgrUrbuch,  osooci&tfls 
tt  with  the  root  oi,  wealth,  found  in  A.S. 
•od,  uid  Lat.  o}M ;  othcN  tske  it  as  oonneotad 
with  lo^  snd  u  meaning  primarily  that  wUoh  ta 
obtained  bv  lot,  or  difiaion  of  the  original  tribal 
land.  It  fa  not  improbable  Uutt  there  ia  a 
oonnection  between  oUod  and  odol  or  »dh«I, 
the  word  aignif  jing  inberitMicfl,  and  apeciaJlr 
the  inherited  homestead,  with  "  the  Bnaie  6t 
arable  and  appurtenant  common  rights  "  (Prof. 
Stabbs) ,  and  which  also  came  to  mean  nobility 
of  blood  and  raoe.  (Sm  Skeat,  ftirmaiogual 
IMcttonarv.) 

Stephen's  ComnMiitarwi,  bk.  iL,  st.  L,  oh.  i. 
Coke  upon  Xtttlaton,  [3b;  Stubbo,  Cbnrt.  fiul., 
i.  aO,       ;  Hallm.  JfiS.  Aftt,  ch.  U.,  PL  i.. 
Ac.  I  and  for  the  whole  sabjoot  see  the  art. 
IiAXD  TaKDKa. 

Alphage  (Ablpbbah),  St.  (£.954,<f.  1012), 
Archbuhop  of  Cantarbon^  (1006—1012),  was 
of  noble  birth,  and  earfy  in  life  becsame  a 
monk.  He  is  said  to  lutve  been  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  and  was  certainly  advanced  to 
the  bishopric  of  Winchester  in  984.  In  1006 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  On 
the  capture  of  Canterbury  by  the  Danes  in 
1012,  Alphege  was  taken  prisoner,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  ransom  himself  with 
some  of  the  treasure  of  his  see.  On  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  them  anything,  the  Danes  dragged 
the  archbuhop  to  ueir  husti'ng,  or  place  of 
ansembly,  where  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
logs  of  wood,  and  the  bones  and  skulls  of 
oxen,  till  one  Thrum,  whom  Alphege  had 
converted,  clave  hie  head  with  a  battle-axe. 
He  was  considered  a  martyr  by  the  Eng- 
li^  and  Anselm  oontended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  the  title;  because  he  died  refusing  to 
^under  his  people  in  order  to  ransom  himself. 
The  English  Chnrch  cdebratea  St.  Al^iege 
on  April  19. 

Hook,  LiMt  tf  Oa  ^rdkbUtopa;  Aa^taSaaim 

Alxed  (Ealhbbd),  King  of  Northumbria, 
socoeeded  to  the  throne  in  ^  year  766,  on  the 
resignation  of  Ethelwald.  After  a  tronUoos 
reign  of  nine  years,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
nonnce  the  throne,  and  seek  refuge  with  the 
Ficts. 

jUimfbrd,  FiOHT  AT  (March  29,  1644), 
was  between  the  Royahsts,  under  the  Earl  of 
^entfcMTd  and  Sir  Balph  Hopton,  and  the 
FirtianmtBry  foiow  nnd«r  ^  WilHam 
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WkUct.  The  latter  were  victmoas,  thou^ 
tbe  severe  loeseB  they  enstained  jpreyented 
WtBer  from  t^W^g  advantage  of  his  victory. 

Alwttd,  John  {b.  1607,  (f- 1653  f),  served  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment  onder  Fairfax.  He  iras 
membo'  for  Heydon  in  the  Long  Farliuneiit, 
acted  as  one  of  the  kind's  judges,  and  signed 
the  death-warrant.  EUs  inrother,  Matthew 
Ahired,  also  aerved  in  the  j^liamentary 
aimy. 

Abtt>  A.  snail  town  on  the  slopes  of 
thewam^ans,  fifteen  miles  north-weet  of 
Dundee,  where  the  last  remnant  of  the  Soots 
Estates,  some  forty  in  nomber,  who  called 
thenuelvea  "The  Committee  of  Estates," 
avembled  in  Saotamber,  1661,  after  the 
■torming  of  Danoee  by  ICcnk.  They  were 
nnpriBed  and  captured  by  a  party  of  cavalry 
■ent  by  Maak,  and  were  conveyed  to  London. 
With  them  tbe  existence  of  the  Soots  Estates 
anas  to  an  end  for  the  time. 

ftlWftl^^ft  Battli  of  thb 

flS46),  was  ionght  between  the  British  and 
Gape  forces,  nnder  Colonels  Campbell  and 
^menet,  and  the  Kaffirs,  onder  Bandilli. 
The  latter  were  completely  routed,  although 
■hottty  afterwards  they  managed  to  oapture 
the  Engliab  baggage-wagons. 

Awl  inniwloi  ■■  DiGGerent  ranfca  and 
titles  exist  among  Ota  diplomatic  repreaenta- 
tivea  of  states.  Ambassadors  bold  the  first 
place.  Next  hdoir  th«n  am  Envoys  and 
Ministers  PlenipotentiBry.  In  the  third  rank 
«n  Beeidents  and  Chat^  d'AAuies.  The 
distincti<m  between  these  claaset  is  one  of 
dignity,  and  depends  on  the  nature  of  their 
commuaioo,  or  the  fulness  of  the  representa. 
tive  character  with  which  tbe  agent  is  in- 
vested by  his  court.  This  lefaesentative 
rhimrlT  axiata  innrieotion  in  the  office  of 
an  BiiilwaMilin  There  however,  do  dis- 
tinetioci  between  these  agents  as  to  their 
tij^ts  and  privileges.  From  the  tame  whan 
En^and,  by  the  conversion  of  its  people, 
became  pert  of  European  CSmstendom,  its 
■overeigns  have  from  time  to  time  sent  em- 
liaaieB  to  otbw  Iaad%  sBid  reorived  fte  npre- 
MBitativea  of  Iheir  mlsn.  WbQe^  however, 
&e  medinval  system  continued,  and  Christen- 
dom was  regarded  as  one  body  piditic  under 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  the  misnon  of 
ambassadors  was  oocaskmal,  and  unregulated 
by  law.  As  the  medieval  polity  gave  place 
tea  qratask  of  independent  states  the  matter 
of  aailis— wlnia  received  the  attention  of 
jsriita.  AntMUBBdore  were  at  fliet  sent 
mly  on  ifpfffi^^  occasions.  Long  residence 
was  regarded  with  jealooqr  by  tbe  state 
idiich  received  the  embassy,  9^.,  Coke 
praises  Henry  VII.  because  be  was  too 
indent  to  allow  ambassadera  to  rendawfthin 
nireahn.  This  feeling  died  oat  in  ttw  seren- 
tetntt  oa^ny.  After  the  Feaoa  of  Weat- 
pfaaliB,   IMS,  zwident  aaAassadon  ««re 


generally  employed  by  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  civilised  world.  Ambaassdon  may 
theref <»«  be  olasaod  as  either  ordinary, 
resident,  or  extnundinary.  Every  sovereigiL 
state  has  a  right  to  send  and  receive 
ambassadors,  unless  it  boa  renounced  that 
right.  Uaaarin,  in  1669,  received  the  am- 
bassadors of  Oliver  Cromwell  at  the  Congress 
of  Uie  Pyrenees,  and  rejected  those  sent 
by  Charles  11.  A  prince  who  has  lost  his 
sovereignty  cannot  claim  to  be  represented 
by  an  ambassador;  and  so  &r  at  least 
the  civilians  of  Elisabeth  were  right  when, 
in  1667,  they  refused  to  recognise  the  Bishop 
of  Boss,  Uie  agent  of  tbe  Quem  of  Soots,  as 
an  ambassador.  The  right  id  rebels  to  em- 
bassy most  be  decided  by  circnmstancee.  To 
avoid  difficulty,  a  foreign  country  in  such 
cases  sometimes  receives  from  an  insurgent 
state  agents  invested  with  the  immunities, 
but  not  with  the  representative  character  of 
ambassadors.  The  right  to  do  this  was  as- 
serted by  Lord  Russell,  in  1861,  in  the  Trent 
affiur.  A  state  cannot  reasonably  refuse  to 
receive  an  embassy,  though  it  may  make 
an  objection  to  receive  any  particiuar  am- 
bassador. In  1625,  Louis  XlII.,  not  with- 
out reason,  refused  to  receive  the  Buke  of 
BnckiDgham  as  ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
The  right  of  inviolability  attaches  to  all 
ministers  representing  their  sovereign  or  their 
state,  not  only  in  the  country  to  which  a  re- 
presentative is  sent,  hut  in  any  other  through 
which  he  may  have  to  pass.   In  1687.  Aubes- 

Eine,  the  Ft^ch  ambassador,  was  found  to 
ave  been  privy  to  a  plot  against  the  life 
of  the  queen.  Bnrlei^,  however,  did  not 
bring  him  to  trial  because  of  his  right  as  an 
ambassador.  The  inviolability  of  an  ambas- 
sador extends  to  his  suite.  It  is  doubtful, 
bowevor,  whether  in  this  case  it  is  equally 
fnU  in  reqtect  of  gross  crimes.  For,  in  1664, 
Dom  Pantaloon  8a,  brother  of  the  Fortagnase 
ambassador,  was  executed  in  London  for 
murder.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  accredited 
as  an  ambassador,  bnt  could  show  no  creden- 
tials.  Had  he  been  able  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  representative  of  his  soverdgn,  he 
might  have  escaped.  Certain  privileges  of 
ambaBBsdon  are  established  by  custom.  An 
ambassador  is  exempt  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
unless,  indeed,  he  so  far  forget  ua  character 
as  to  engage  in  trade.  In  consequence  of 
this  exemption  having  been  violated  in  1708, 
in  the  case  of  an  ambassador  of  the  Csar,  it 
has  been  enfnoad  by  oar  mnnieipal  lav. 
7  Anne,  c.  12.  An  ambassador  is  also  exempt 
from  taxation,  and  enjoys  other  like  imma- 
nitiee.  Akin  to  these  was  the  privilege  of 
asylum  attaching  to  his  house,  which  is  now 
generally  renounced.  An  ambassador  re- 
ceives itutmetUm*  from  his  own  government, 
and  carriea  with  him  ere4»iUiali  to  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent.  He  alao  csnieB 
the  fiiU  pvtMT,  which  ia  his  autiuiity  lor 
Degotiation.  After  he  has  deliTexed  his  Mfir« 
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ofer»tl«nee  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs, 
he  has  a  right  to  an  audience  of  the  sovereign 
to  whom  he  is  accredited.  The  death  of 
either  of  the  sorereigns  between  whom  he 
negotiates  ends  his  embassy.  He  ma^,  bow- 
ever,  be  re-acoredited;  and  if  tiiis  is  hkely  to 
be  iha  case,  his  embassy  is  held  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  relations  are  continued  in  the 
«q»ectation  of  conflrmation. 

Orotina,  XH  LtaUxovMm  Jwn,  ed.  Wheaton ; 
TatteU  Droit  dn  0«iu,  Vk.  It.  i  Wlieatoa.  In- 
UmatioHtU  Xow:  FhilUiitnv,  IMtmaHonai  Lone, 
rol  U.  [W.  H.] 

Amboyxiai  ^  Molacoa  Islands, 

was  captured  by  the  Dutch,  from  the 
Portuguese,  in  1607.  The  English,  after 
having  betm  expelled  from  Amboyna  by  the 
Dutch,  obtained  in  1619  the  right  of  trading 
there.  The  treaty  was  badly  kept  on  both 
sides ;  and  in  February,  1623,  the  Dutch  tor- 
tured to  death  several  of  the  English  factors, 
under  pretence  that  they  had  intrigued  with 
the  natives.  In  1664,  after  the  war  with 
Kdland,  the  Dutch  a^«ed  to  pay  a  sum  of 
£300,000  to  the  descendants  of  t^e  victims,  as 
compensation  for  the  massacre.  Amboyoa 
has  since  this  been  twice  captured  by  tbe 
English— in  1796,  and  again  in  1810 — ^but  on 
both  occasions  aubaeqneot  txeattea  of  peace 
restored  it  to  Holland. 

Aubroniui  Anroliuins  (d.  eire.  450) 
is  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  the  Damnonii, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  leader 
of  the  firit(HiB  against  the  English  invaders 
under  Hengiat.  He  was  very  probably  a 
rival  of  Vortigem — whom  he  is  said  to  have 
defeated  in  battle — and'  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  party  in  Britain.  According 
to  Qildas,  be  was  "  a  modest  man,  who,  of  all 
the  Roman  nation,  was  then  alone  in  the 
oonfusion  of  this  troubloos  time  left  alive. 
His  parents,  who  for  their  merit  were  adorned 
witti  the  purple,  had  been  shun  in  these  same 
broils."  GeofErey  of  Monmouth  makes  him 
tbe  brother  of  Uther  Pendragon  and  father 
of  Arthur,  and  states  that  he  built  Stone- 
henge. 

QOSam.  }  2S ;  Bed«,  Hut.  Bodm.,  i.  16.  Sm 
also  Nenoius,  Oeomrar  ct  Monmouth,  and 
Fa%i«v«,  OommOMRMlth. 

Ameer  EIuul,  a  Rohil^  adventurer  and 
free-lance,  joined  Jeswunt  Rao  Holkar  in  his 
plunder  of  the  territories  of  Scindiah  and 
thePeishwa.  During  the  Holkar  War  (1804) 
he  waged  a  predatory  warfare  against  the 
English  and  ^eir  allies.  The  conclusion  of 
tbe  second  Treaty  of  Snrje  Anjengaom 
drove  Ameer  Khan  and  HolW  westward  to 
Ajmsre,  where  they  led  a  predatory  life, 
until  Holkar  was  compelled  to  yield  by 
Lord  Lake.  The  Treaty  of  Rampoor  Ghaut 
left  Ameer  Khan  free  to  live  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rajpoot  princes,  whom  he 

Slandered  with  great  impartiality,  and  gra- 
nally  proceeded  to  create  a  principality  for 


himself.  He  became  the  recognised  chief  of 
the  Pathans  in  India.  In  1809  he  crossed  the 
Nerbudda  with  40,000  horse  and  24,000  Fin- 
darries,  entered  the  Nagpore  state,  and  sacked 
the  town  of  Jubbulpore.  The  English,  how- 
ever, interfered,  ordered  him  to  quit  the 
country  of  their  ally,  and  put  an  atmy  in 
motion  to  enforce  it ;  when  Ameer  Khan  with- 
drew to  Indore.  During  the  Pindarrie  war 
he  brought  52  battalions  of  trained  infantry 
into  the  field ;  but  his  army  and  his  influence 
were  alike  destroyed  by  iha  British  victories 
and  the  vigorous  noUay  of  Lord  Haatiliga. 
He,  however,  fotmded  a  dynasty  at  Tonk,  in 
Bamootana,  and  his  Mohammedan  descendant 
Btiu  exists  as  a  protected  prince,  in  oonsa- 
qnenoB  of  a  treaty  made  in  1817,  which  con- 
firmed his  jaghirs  to  him. 

Anmioaa  Independenoe,  Pbclara- 

TioM  OF  (July  4, 1776),  was  a  nuaufesto  issued 
by  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  United 
Colonies  assembled  in  Congress,  and  signed 
by  all  of  them  but  ona  The  original  dr^ 
was  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson  of  the  State 
of  Yii^nia,  which  had  in  the  preceding  May 
issued  a  Declaration  of  Rights,  and  the  altera- 
tions made  were  only  matters  of  detaiL  It 
began  with  an  imaginary  picture  of  "natural** 
sodety,  and  an  assertion  of  the  original  rights 
of  man.  The  infevenoe  it  drew  from  the 
hypotheses  was  that  man  has  a  right  to  upast 
any  form  of  government  which  violates  these 
"  natural "  conditions.  The  Declamtion  went 
on  to  enumerate  "  the  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpatioins,  all  having  in  direct  object  the 
establidunent  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these 
States."  Hie  last  paragra^  sums  op  the 
position  which  tiie  colonies  claimed  to  hold 
in  the  future  :  "  We,  therefore,  Qie  represea- 
tativee  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
general  Coi^ress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
sapreine  Judge  of  the  world  for  the  rectitude 
(tf  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  hy  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  oolooies, 
solemnly  publish  and  denture  that  these  united 
colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  fre»  and 
independmt  Statet."  Jefferson,  in  his  indict- 
ment of  Geoi^  III.,  had  inserted  a  paragraph, 
charging  him  with  waging  "  cruel  war  against 
human  nature  itself"  by  enooursging  the 
slave-trade.  This  clause,  however,  was  struck 
out,  on  account  of  the  di8apjax>val  expressed 
by  some  of  the  Southern  members ;  and  thus 
Congress  committed  itself  to  the  inconsistency 
of  asserting  in  one  paragraph  that  all  moa 
ore  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  lights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pumiit  of  happiness;  wlule  in  tha  rest  of 
the  Declaration  it  tacitly  rec<^niBed,  since  it 
did  not  prohibit,  tbe  slave-trade.  "The 
Declaration,"  says  Bancroft,  "was  not  only 
the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  people, 
hut  the  estatdishment  of  a  national  govera- 
ment.   The  war  was  no  hn^ar  a  cinl  war; 
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Britain  vas  become  to  the  United  States  a 
foreign  country.  £verT  lormer  sabject  of 
the  &itiah  king  in  the  Uiiiteen  colonies  now 
owed  ptimary  allegiance  to  the  dynasty  of 
the  people,  and  became  a  citizen  of  the  new 
Hepabhc  Except  in  this,  everything  re- 
BHuied  as  before."  In  the  history  of  political 
thnnght,  the  Declaration  has  an  important 
plsoe.  It  embodied  in  a  fonnal  state-paper 
some  of  thofw  theories  on  the  equality  of  man, 
and  the  origin  and  chamcter  of  human  society, 
which  were  thrown  into  a  popnlar  shape  by 
Rooasean.  And  the  inflaence  which  this 
enunciation  of  the  freedom  and  equality  of 
all  men  exerted  on  the  European  peoples  was 
immediate  and  profound,  as  weU  as  lasting. 
The  Amerioaaa  largely  owed  their  political 
theories  to  France;  hat  the  Declarati(«i  of 
Independence  gave  form  and  expression  to 
the  theoriee,  and  was  thus  a  distinct  step  in 
the  direction  of  that  attempt  to  realuw  certain 
«  priori  political  theories  whidi  formed  one 
element  in  the  French  Bevolution. 

BamnDft.  Hue.  o/tU  Uiditi  StotM,  obap.  Ixx. ; 
Jared  Sparka,  Uf*  of  WoMmgUm:  Stanhope, 
Uiit.  qfA^Uitd,  tL,  cW-  Uii-      [8.  J.  L.] 

AmerLoma  Inctepand«iio«.  War  or 

(1776—17  S3).  For  some  time  before  the 
spring  of  1776  the  relations  between  the  colo- 
nies and  ttie  mother^oonntry  were  such  that 
were  in  a  state  of  Tirtoal  hostility.  Ac- 
war&re  began  in  April,  I77fi,  when  the 
first  Uood  was  shed  at  Lexington,  near 
Boston.  Colonel  Smith  had  been  sent  to 
destroy  a  magazine  at  that  place,  but  was 
met  hy  anexpeoted  oppositifm.  He  suc- 
ceeded only  paitially,  and  aftn  a  kng  and 
deaaltory  skinDiah  retreated  with  considerable 
kw.  In  the  north.  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on 
Lake  C!ham|dain,  was  sorinised ;  and  its 
garrison  enrrendered  the  fort  and  its  copious 
storee.  On  May  10,  the  Congross  assembled 
for  its  second  aessioQ  at  Philadelphia,  and 
prepared  for  war  by  voting  1£,000  men  as  the 
"continental'*  army.  While  itwas  still  sitting, 
an  EogJiBh  fleet  appeared  in  Boston  Boads, 
and  its  anival  was  the  signal  for  Oeneial 
Gage  to  declare  martial  law.  On  June  17 
was  foQght  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  was 
carried  on  the  third  assault  by  the  British 
troi^  with  great  loss  of  life.  Washing- 
ton arrived  soon  after  the  battle  to  take 
cmnmand,  and  fonnd  the  difficulty  of  the 
ntnation  increased  by  want  of  ammunition 
and  the  inaabordination  of  the  men.  The 
English  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  held 
Botton  and  Charleston,  but  were  surrounded 
by  the  blockading  lines  of  Washington. 
After  the  battle.  Peon  oairisd  .to  En^and 
the  Olive  Branch  Petition,  the  last  attempt 
at  reconciliation  on  the  part  of  America.  In 
tjte  meantime  an  expedition  was  sent  to 
uuiada,  whidi  proved  a  total  fttilure,  and 
■criflced  many  Tslnable  Ameiioan  lives.  In 
Hur.-2* 


Vir^nia,  Lord  Dunmore  exasperated  pablie 
o|dnion  by  his  many  cruelties,  and  by  on^ng 
inducements  to  the  alaves  to  join  ^e  British 
side.  Howe  evacuated  his  position  in  March, 
and  while  he  sent  Clinton  to  co-operate  with 
the  fleet  at  Charleston,  in  Carolina,  he  himself 
threatened  New  York  from  Sandy  Hook.  The 
attack  on  Charleston  waa  gallantl}r  repulsed ; 
and  Clinton  brought  back  his  division  to  take 
part  in  the  operations  against  New  York.  Otk 
July  4,  the  American  Congress  adopted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  attack  on 
New  York  waa  long  delaved  ;  but  on  August 
27,  the  British  troops  drove  the  defenders 
from  Long  Island ;  and  it  was  only  Howe's 
dilatoriuees  that  allowed  Washington  to  with- 
draa-  unmolested  from  New  York.  TbA 
English  withdrew  into  winter  qnartui^  and 
left  Washington  free  to  take  advantage  of 
their  inactivity  by  surprising  the  garrison  of 
Triton,  and  soon  afterwards  acquiring  nearly 
all  New  Jersey  by  winning  a  decisive  battle 
at  Princeton.  Howe  remained  idle  till  June, 
1777,  when  he  ra^anised  a  thre«(bld  ene- 
dition,  which  was  so  far  socoessf  nl  that  after 
defeating  Washington  at  Brandywine  Creek, 
in  Septfouber,  he  advanced  unopposed  into 
Philadelphia.  "  It  is  not  G^er^  Howe  that 
has  taken  Philadelphia;  it  is  Philadelphia 
that  has  taken  General  Howe,"  said  Franldin ; 
and  ao  it  proved.  While  Washington  passed 
the  winter  in  his  camp  at  Tafiey  Forge, 
with  resources  gradually  dwindling,  his 
forces  weakened  by  privatjona,  fevers,  and 
insabordiuation,  and  himself  harassed  by 
the  petty  jealousieB  of  the  government  and 
his  own  officers,  Philadelph^  became  "the 
Capua  <tf  the  British  army."  Meanwhile, 
in  New  York  State,  Clinton  captured  Forts 
Clinton  and  Montgomery,  on  the  Hudson ; 
but  he  did  not  advance  fast  enough  to  co- 
operate with  Burgoyne,  who  was  advancing 
from  Canada.  On  August  16,  a  detached 
diviaitm  of  his  force  had  been  destroyed 
at  Bennington,  and  Burgoyne  himself,  after 
being  defeated  at  Stillwater,  on  September  19, 
was  oompelled  to  capitulate,  with  3,500  men, 
at  Sarat^a,  on  Oct.  16.  The  immediate  result 
of  8arat(^  was  a  treaty  between  France  and 
America,  which  was  virtually  a  declaration 
of  war  by  France  against  Enajond.  In 
June,  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  8ir  Wil- 
liam Howe  as  commander-in-chief,  evacu* 
ated  PMladelphia  and  retreated  on  New 
York.  Washington  opposed  his  march  at 
Monmoutii,  and  fini^ied  a  severe  contest 
master  of  the  field,  but  not  strong  enough  to 
offer  any  further  resistance.  In  the  north, 
operations  were  at  a  standstill  through 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  both  com- 
manders, and  the  interest  of  the  war  cmtred 
in  the  south.  In  December,  Savannah  was 
taken  by  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  in  Jannary, 
1779,  Lower  Cteorgia  was  r^uced  by  Coloniu 
Frevost.  In  February,  South  Carolina  waa 
ovemm,  and  Qiarleston  was  again  threatened 
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by  the  British,  vho  spent  the  summer  in  aUeoat* 
ing  by  their  ravages,  the  few  loyalists  that 
remained.  In  September  a  combined  French 
and  American  force  &iled  to  take  Savannah. 
In  the  meantime,  Washington  had  tided  over 
big  difficnltiea  Iqr  maintaining  a  strictly  de- 
fensive attitude.  A  large  armament  aaotby 
Hassachosetts  to  destroy  a  British  outpost  in 
Penobscot  Bay  was  ngnally  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed.  In  October,  177&,  Rhode 
Island  was  evacuated,  and  Clinton  carried  the 
troops,  thns  set  free,  to  the  attack  of  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not,  however,  till  May,  1780, 
that  General  Lincoln  snrrendered  the  town. 
Clinton  retomod  to  New  York,  leaving  6,000 
men  with  Lord  Comvallis,  who  by  the  end 
at  Jane  reported  that  all  TosiBtance  was  at  an 
end  in  G«orgia  and  South  Carolina.  But 
strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  save  the 
South,  and  General  Gates,  with  strong  rein- 
foroements,  met  Lords  Comwallis  and  Raw- 
don  at  Osmden,  on  August  16,  and  vas  sig- 
oally  defeated,  with  heavy  loss.  A  amail 
detachment,  under  Sumpter,  was  also  cut  to 
pieces  by  Cotooel  Tarieton's  cavalry,  and 
the  American  army  of  the  South  seemed  to 
be  annihilated.  But  the  severity  of  Com- 
wallis and  Sawdon  had  alienated  the  pt^pula- 
tion,  and  the  inhabttanta  roea  on  all  aadee 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  former  into 
North  Carolina.  Daring  the  winter  Wash- 
ington and  Clinton  maintained  a  pssnve 
attitude,  each  watching  the  other,  and  neither 
strong  enougjk  to  take  the  offensive ;  and 
Wa^ington's  diffioolties  were  increased  by 
Uie  diaraeotum  ot  the  teoopa,  who  bad  re- 
oeived  no  pay  for  tea  months.  On  March  1, 
1781,  a  crisis  was  averted  by  the  ngning  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which  united  all 
the  States  by  a  common  bond  of  union.  In 
the  South,  Greene,  who  had  succeeded  Gates, 
put  a  new  aspect  on  the  war.  In  January, 
1781,  he  defeated  Tarleton  at  the  Oowpens; 
but,  notwithstanding,  Comwallis  assumed  the 
offensive,  and  advanced  northwards.  Greene 
ratreated  200  miles  before  Comwallis,  who 
was  gradually  leaving  his  base  of  supplies 
farther  and  nirther  in  hia  rear.  On  March 
15,  Greene  gave  him  battle  at  Guildford 
Court  House,  and  after  a  fierce  stmggle 
waa  driven  from  his  position,  but  Comwallis 
was  so  weakened  that  he  retreated  to  Wil- 
mington, though  in  April  he  again  advanced 
to  Petersburg,  in  Virginia.  Meanwhile, 
Qreene  had  organised  a  combined  movement 
a^inst  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Ue 
himself  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Lord 
Bawdon,  who,  however,  was  oompelled  by  the 
Bunnltaneoua  advance  of  Lee  and  Marion  to 
retire  to  Charleston,  and  the  greater  part  of 
South  Carolina  was  again  in  American  hands. 
In  September  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs 
ended  in  a  victory  for  the  English,  which  was 
as  disastrous  as  a  defeat;  and  the  British 
forces  in  the  Sooth  were  henceforth  pent  up 
in  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 


From  PetersbOTg  Comwallis  had  pniaued 
Lafayette,  who  continued  to  elude  bun ;  but 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  in  obedience  to 
orders  from  Clinton,  he  withdrew  with  his 
army  to  Y  orktown,  where  he  strongly  fortified 
himself.  At  the  nme  time  a  large  French 
force  jmned  Washington,  and  a  sonthvnrd 
march  was  begun.  On  August  31,  De  Grasse 
arrived  with  a  French  fleet  in  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  a  few  days  later  beat  off  the  English 
under  Admiral  Graves.  On  Sept.  28,  the 
whole  army  had  completely  inverted  York- 
town;  and  on  Oct  19,  1781|  Comwallis  sur- 
rendered, with  all  his  army  end  supplies. 
In  March,  1782,  Bockingham  again  became 
prime  minister;  and  by  tutelbume,  one  of  Iba 
new  secretaries  of  state,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was 
at  once  sent  out  to  sapersade  Clinton,  and  to 
prosecute  conciliatory  measurea.  Franklin  hid 
been  carrjdng  on  negotiations  at  Paris;  but 
the  American  commissi<»iei8  peiaisted  in  vain 
ptopoasls,  until  it  was  disoovoed  that  France 
was  playing  a  double  game.  Hieintrigaes  of 
the  loyalists,  together  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  American  army,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis,  and  on  Nov.  30  preliminary  articles 
of  peace  were  signed.  On  Dec.  6,  the  king 
announced  his  tardy  and  reluctant  ctMia^t  to 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies. 
In  April,  1783,  Congress,  beset  by  the  nu- 
merous discontents  in  the  army,  and  threatened 
by  mutineers,  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
oessation  of  hostilities.  On  Sept.  8  the 
treaties  were  ratified,  but  various  arrangements 
remained  to  be  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  till 
Nov.  25,  1783,  that  the  British  troc^  evacu- 
ated New  York.  The  war  had  cost  America 
little  under  £60,000,000,  but  she  had  gained 
independence  at  a  price  that  was  not  too  dear. 
Its  result  to  England  was  the  loss  of  half  a 
c<mtinent  and  the  addition  of  116  miUions  to 
the  national  debt. 

Jared  Sparks,  Diptftnutic  CorrmponAtnM  of 
th»  jimmcan  BnoliUum,  12  vols.,  Boatou,  ISSO  ; 
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Anutioan  War  (1812—1816),  arose 
out  of  the  severe  action  of  England  towards 
noutral  vessels  in  the  war  against  Bonaparte. 
America,  to  retaliate,  adopted  England's  policy, 
and  laid  an  embargo  upon  all  trade  with  both 
France  and  England.  Some  arrangement  was 
attempted  in  1809 ;  bat  it  was  impoisiUe  to 
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•Sect  any  permanent  ooncilistion  u  long  as 
biC^UMi  lulhered  to  the  Ordeon  in  OomicU  of 
U07,  and  Brougham's  motioD  tor  tiwir  repeal 
tuM  too  late  to  avert  the  war.   The  war, 
liiwh  waa  declared  without  any  great  una- 
nimity on  the  part  of  Congress,  in  June,  1812, 
■u  at  first  almost  entirely  coutined  to  com. 
ImU  between  detached  ftigates,  in  which  the 
Aneticana  were  genmaUy  aocceaBfol,  and  to 
iltempta  by  the  Americana  on  Gbnada,  which 
■Iways  en<  led  in  failure.   The  cauM  of  the 
fii^ih  want  o£  success  in  the  naval  actions 
was  in  some  def^ree,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  eneuues'  seamanship,  and 
the  tacked  crews  they  obtained  by  nriliatiTig 
Enghah  deoerters ;  but  it  was  use  partly 
oiring  to  the  superior  sice  and  armaments  of 
the  American  fngatea,  which  were  in  reality 
almost  equivalent  to  the  smaller  shipe  <^  the 
line.   The  most  celebrated  of  these  detached 
aotionB,  that  between  the  CMetapeake  and  the 
SkMMMMt,  ia  well  described  by  Alison,  Mitt. 
»f  Bunpe,  chap.  xci.    England  carried  on  the 
war  in  a  very  desultory  manner,  until  the 
don  qI  the  campaign  in  the  south  of  Jb'rance 
nt  free  the  Peninsular  veterans,  many  of 
whom  were  shipped  straight  from  Bordeaux 
to  America.    In  the  meantime,  negotiations 
had  been  entered  into  at  Qhent,  which  con- 
tinued for  more  than  twdve  months  before 
they  resulted  in  the  ooncluaion  of  peace.  A 
la^  fleet,  under  Admiral  Cockbnm,  was 
despatched  with  the  Puunsnlar  troops,  under 
Oenesal  Boss,  to  make  a  combined  attock  by 
sea  and  land  on  the  Chesapeake  River.  The 
expedition  completely  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
tnie  of  Waidiington,  the  chief  pubHc  buildings 
of  which  city  weie  destroyed.   A  combined 
sea  and  land  sttacdc  was  made  upcm  PIatts> 
bnrg  on  Lake  Champlain ;  but  uie  flotilla, 
unaided  bv  Sir  Gteorge  Prevoet,  who  com- 
manded ue  troops,  was  annihilated,  and 
the  enterprise  had  to  be  abandoned.   A  pro- 
jected attack  on  Baltimore  was  also  given  up; 
but  the  State  of  Maine  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  British.   An  OEpedition 
OB  a  luge  scale  was  undertaken  against  New 
Orieans,  under  General  Pakenham.  Natural 
difiienlties,  greatly  increased  by  the  enei^ 
and  ability  of  ihe  American  commander, 
General  Jackson,  met  the  armament  at  every 
turn,  but  were  at  length  overcome  by  the 
ahcrity  of  the  men ;  and  on  the  8th  Jan., 
181^  an  asnolt  was  made.   This  was  con- 
■pioiiiNu  no  kaa  for  the  intrepid  gallantry  of 
ue  troops  oD  both  sides,  which  canned  a  ter- 
nMe  loss  of  life,  inclnding  that  of  Sir  E. 
iUcenham,  than  few  the  utter  mismanagement 
and  want  of  onity  among  the  English  com- 
manders.    The  assault  was  delivered  in  a 
number  of  separate  attacks  on  difierent  points, 
which  hiled  from  want  of  co-tnwratiou  and 
neaject  of  the  most  simple  details.   6o  great 
wastte  loM  ot  the  British  that  Gen«al  Lam- 
hart.«iH>  had  succeeded  to  the  command,  felt 
HdeuaUe  to  withdraw.   Had  means  of  oom- 


munication  been  more  rapid  in  thuee  days, 
tiiis  useless  bloodshed  would  liave  been  averted, 
since  already,  on  the  previous  24tb  Dec.,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  at  Ghent.  TtuB 
oonvention  was  merely  a  compromise,  which 
left  undecided  all  the  chief  points  on  which 
the  two  countries  were  at  issue.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  were  not  touched  tipcm,  and  the 
question  of  the  frontier  line  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  reserved  for  future 
negotiation. 

£m  B.  J.  LoBHhv's  and  C.  J.  Isgenoll's  Hia< 

toriasoftlui  Wurof  18U;  J.  F.  Cooper,  fiut. 

Ika  [TsttMl  StotM  Vmj;  James,  Naval  Hitt.; 

Amut^  BtfftUr,  1818 ;  Alina.  Hid.  ofSunpa. 

Ajaheanttt  JeflSnry,  Lokd  {b.  1717,  d. 
1797),  as  aide-dO'Camp  to  Gen<>ral  Ligonier, 
was  present  at  Bettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and 
fought  under  the  Diuce  of  Cumberland  at 
Haatenbeck.  In  1766  he  was  appointed  to 
command  the  15tb  Raiment  of  Foot,  and 
two  years  later  became  major-general.  In 
1758  he  was  sent  to  America,  and,  acting  in 
co-operation  with  Admiral  Boscawen,  effected 
the  capture  of  Louisburg,  the  capital  of  Cape 
Breton.  In  the  following  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  General  Prideaux,  Sir  E.  Johnson, 
and  Wolfe,  he  took  Tioondeioga.  In  1760 
he  reduced  Montreal  after  a  long  and  difficult 
navigation,  taking  the  fort  of  I^e  Royale  oa 
his  wav.  Shortl;^  afterwards  he  plumed  a 
succesnul  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  New- 
foundland. In  1761  he  was  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  and  appointed  Commander-m- 
chief  and  Governor-General  in  America.  In 
1770  he  was  appointed  Grovemor  of  Guernsey, 
and  Lientenant-General  of  the  Ordnance.  La 
1776  be  was  raised  to  the  peenwe,  with 
tiie  title  of  Baron  Amherst  of  Hounesdale. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Commander* 
in-chief,  and  in  that  capacity  quelled  the 
riots  of  1780,  bat  was  compelled  to  resign 
in  1782.  He  was  again  appointed  in  1793, 
and  accepted  the  rank  of  field-marshal  in  1796. 
Amherst  was  a  firm  disciplinarian,  but  was 
much  beloved  by  his  men.  He  was  a  com- 
mander of  some  tactical  ability,  and  always 
showed  dauntleos  courage  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

GmtlMwm's  MagoMine,  1797 ;  Stanluve,  BiM.  ^ 

Anilittrst,  William  Pitt,  Ist  Eibl  {I. 
1773,  d.  1857),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lieut- 
Gtanexal  Amherst,  brother  (tf  the  first  Liml 
Amherst.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  in 
1797,  he  succeeded  to  the  title.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Ambassador-Extiaordiaary  to 
the  Emperor  of  China.  On  reaching  the 
precincts  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Pekin,  and 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  cere- 
mtmies  of  the  emperor's  court,  he  was  refused 
admissitm  to  presence  of  tike  emperor,  and 
his  mission  was  thus  rendered  useless.  On 
his  return  voyage,  the  vessel  he  was  in  was 
wrecked  off  the  island  of  Ptdo  Leat,  fma 
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which  he  proceeded,  acoonqpaaied  br  Sir 
Henry  E^lis,  in  the  boats  of  the  wrecked  ship 
to  Batavia.  He  was  subseqaently  appointed 
Qovemor-Gteneral  of  India,  and  landed  in 
Calcutta,  1823.  He  had  no  sooner  aaeomed 
Uie  gOTemment  than  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  hostile  disinissiocs  with  the  Bnr* 
meee,  whioh  terminated  within  five  months 
in  a  declaiatioD  of  war.  After  two  cam- 
paigns, the  first  Burmese  War  ended  in  the 
Treatyof  Tandaboo.  The  progress  of  the  Bur- 
mese War  also  gave  rise  to  the  Barracbpore 
Mutiny,  which  was  violently  suppressed,  and 
to  several  seditions  mamfestationB  in  India. 
The  Govemor-Gleneral  was  created  1:^1  Am> 
hetst  of  Araoan  in  18'i6.  [Buembss  Was.] 
EUia,  Proee«di*g*  tff  t\*  lot*  Anbowy  to  China, 
XS17. 

Amhtmrt,  Vioholas  K  1742),  was  a 
writer  of  satires  and  political  papers  of  con- 
siderable ability.  He  published  a  caustic 
series  of  papers  in  1726  nnder  the  title,  Timt 
Mhm,  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  Univmaity 
of  Oxford.  After  quitting  Oxford,  Amhnrst 
devoted  himself  to  political  journalism,  attach- 
ing himself  to  the  opponents  of  Walpole.  He 
conducted  The  Craftuium,  a  political  joomal, 
to  which  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  oontri- 
buted  largely.  Amhurst  was,  however,  neg- 
lected by  his  inflaential  friends,  and  died  in 
poverty  aiul  distress. 

ibieprapMa  SritonniM;  "WOsOT,  Hut  Jftr- 

Amians,  Uise  ov  (Jannaiy  23,  1264), 
was  the  award  prtmonncwd  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France,  to  whom  the  question  as  to  the  obli- 
gation of  Henry  III.  to  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  had  been  referred,  on  Dec.  16, 
1263.  Since  1261  the  baronial  party  had 
been  reduced  by  desertions,  and  distiacted 
by  Prince  Edward's  dereliction  of  their  cause 
in  1262,  and  by  disputes  and  jealousies 
among  themselves.  This,  with  the  fear  of 
Louis  openly  supporting  Henry  III.  with 
troops,  explains  their  forced  assent  to  an 
arbitration  which,  from  Louis*  character  and 
frequent  services  to  Henry,  could  only  issue 
one  way.  Influenced  by  his  strong  views  as 
to  the  kingly  office,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  papal  bull,  possibly  also  by  the  ne- 
gotiations already  on  foot  for  tiie  papal 
appointment  of  his  brother  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Naples,  Loois,  after  some  days' 
hearing  tA.  the  pleading  on  either  side,  and 
perhaps  some  hesitation,  decided  completely 
for  his  brother  sovereign,  annulled  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  aliens  in  England  and  the  royal 
appointment  of  sheriffs;  but  after  all  left  to 
t£e  barons  a  loophole  in  declaring  that  his 
decisum  was  not  to  annul  any  of  Che  ancient 
charters  or  liberties  of  the  realm.  In  March 
the  warfare  broke  out  which  ended  for  the  time 
in  Bimon's  victory  at  Lewes.  Similar  arln- 
trations  were  frequent  about  this  period: 
even  the  day  before  Lewes,  the  barons  offered 


to  submit  all,  aave  the  aliens  qnertiiHi,  to  a 
new  body  of  arbittatora;  and  a  striking 

political  song  of  the  time  shows  the  general 
feeling,  even  in  the  national  party,  that  some 
compromise  must  be  accepted.  The  award 
had  the  effect  of  still  furuier  reducing  and 
weakening  Simon  de  Montfort's  party. 

nia  docament*  oonnootod  with  thU  event  am 
fiT«n  in  I^ire  Daniel,  Hutoirw  d«  Frawc*;  Biali' 
snger,  Chrontelt  (Camden  Socie^);  Stnbbs, 
BfAeO,  ChartMV.  Sm  also  the  JAn  dc  Aal&fa* 
X«irt^ ;  the  £«tial  X«tt«n  (BoUa  Series) ; 
Bymflr'i  ftocUra;  and  Wright's  PoUKoot  tfonft 
(Bolls  Series).  Th«  best  modran  aooouuta 
nre  in  Blaauw,  £arotw'  Var;  and  Prothoro, 
Simon  At  Uw^Svii.  [A.  L.  S.] 

AjnieiU,  Tbbaty  of  {March  2S,  1802), 
between  England  and  France,  put  an  end  for 
the  time  to  ^e  great  warwhich  had  lasted  since 
1793.  The  mutual  losses  during  the  preced- 
ing years,  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
l^glmli  fleet,  and  the  blow  given  to  the 
northern  alliuioe  by  the  battle  of  Copenhagen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defeats  inflicted 
on  England's  Continental  ally,  Austria,  in 
1800,  and  the  Treat>-  of  Luneville,  which  she 
concluded  with  France,  Feb.  9,  1801,  led  both 
governments  to  desire  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  treaty  was  the  work  of  the  Addington 
ministry.  In  the  previous  October  the  pre- 
liminaries had  bem  agreed  to  and  signed,  bat 
some  troublesome  negotiations  had  to  be  gone 
through,  before  it  was  finally  ratified  at 
Amiens,  by  Lord  Comwallis  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  assisted 
by  Talleyrand,  for  France.  According  to  it, 
lingland  gave  up  all  its  oooqueets  bat  Xnnidad 
and  Cevlon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
restorea  to  the  Dutch,  but  was  to  be  a  free 
port  Malta  was  to  go  back  to  the  Knights 
of  St  John,  nnder  the  guarantee  of  one  of 
the  great  powers.  "Cet  article  est  le  plus 
important  de  tout  le  traits,  mais  aucune  dee 
conditions  qu'il  renferme  n'a  k\k  execute; 
et  il  est  devenu  le  pretexte  d'une  guerre  qui 
s'est  renouvel^  en  1803,  et  a  dure  sans  inter- 
ruption jusqu'en  1814  "  {Hutoire  des  Traitia^ 
vi.  149).  Porto  Ferrajo  was  to  be  evacuated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republic  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  was  acknowledgea ;  the  French  were 
to  withdraw  from  Naples  and  the  Roman 
States;  the  integrity  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
guaranteed;  Egypt  was  to  be  restored  to 
the  Porte;  and,  finally,  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  were  to  be  placed  on  the  sune  footing 
as  they  held  before  the  war  began.  These 
terms,  as  noticed  above,  were  not  considered 
sufficienUy  satisfactory  by  the  English;  conse- 
quentiy  the  peace  was  of  very  short  duration, 
war  being  declared  against  Bonaparte  in  1803. 
For  the  oompUcated  ncOTtfaWoMB  wUoh 
■ooompanied  the  n«atj,  •*•  Kooh  nt  Schoell, 
Hut.  An  TrciUt,  tL,  idiap.  xxzL;  Ton  Sjrbel, 
irCit.  ^  fkt  Fr«nclt  RnAviim ;  Aokhi,  Bi»t.  of 
AtroM;  Mamej,  Hitt.  <(f  Q«vn»  III. :  AnnvM 
Jl«rM«r,  1802.  [S.  J.  L.] 

AacdlitaSf  Thb,  were  a  mull  British 
tribe,  inhabiting  probably  part  of  Berkshire 
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nd  Oxfordshire.  They  are  mentiooed  by 
Qenr,  but  not  by  Ptolemy. 

Aacmnx  ICoor,  Battlb  of  (Feb.  17, 
l5U]f  wu  fongfat  in  Roxburj^tshire,  between 
tke force*  of  Henry  VIII..  headed  by  Sir  Balph 
Emu  and  Sir  Srian  Idtour,  and  the  Scots, 
tmder  the  £arl  of  Angus,  Scott  of  Bnccleucb, 
ind  the  Master  of  Rotbee.  The  English  were 
completely  beaten,  owin^  to  their  deeertion  by 
the  Bonlerets  -who  had  joined  them. 

Andmridjk  (AMnRxnBS-CBASTBK),  the  name 
ol  a  Roman  fortress  and  settlement  on  the 
Sonex  coast,  which  Camden  placed  at  New- 
enden,  in  Kent,  and  other*  have  considered 
to  have  been  ritnated  at  Hastings,  Chichester, 
or  under  the  downs  near  Eutbonme,  where, 
in  1717,  Roman  pavements,  baths,  and  other 
remains  were  found.    Most  modem  autho- 
rities agree  in  placing  it  on  the  site  of  Peven- 
aey.   The  town  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Saxons,  nnder  EUa,  in  491,  and  the  site  was 
a  desolate  ruin  in  the  thne  of  Henry  of 
Hmtangdon.    The  Fomt  of  Anderida  (An- 
dredee-weald)  was  the  great  belt  of  wood 
which  stretched  across  south-eastern  England 
throogh  Hampshire,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  having 
a  length  of  more  than  seventy,  ana  in  some 
^Bces  a  breadth  of  over  thirty,  miles.  The 
aistrict  still  called  the  Weald  mar  be  held  to 
mark  oat  roughly  the  extent  of  the  closer 
pntions  of  this  fineat.  [Fobbbtb.] 

HemT  ot  HnatliiiikD,  Kit.  Jnflor.,  IL  { 10. 
ha.;  Iiowv, Stimm. 

AadMnon,  Sm  Edkund  (b.  1540,  d.  160S}, 
one  <A  Elizabeth's  judges,  was  employed  in 
the  prosecutions  of  the  Jesuits,  as  Queen's 
Sergeant,  1581.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  bis  death. 
In  1586  he  tried  the  con^otaton  in  Babing- 
ton's  plot,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  the  trial  of  Uary  Qneen  of  Scots,  in  Oct, 
1586.  He  subsequently  tried  Davison  for  the 
issue  of  the  warrant. 

Asdntoiif  Williuli  {d.  1693),  was  a 
TKdsot  Jacobite  pamphleteer,  in  the  reign  of 
'VBIiam  III.    For  two  years  he  evaded  the 
gDvemment  agents,  but  was  at  length  traced 
to  a  boose  near  St.  JamesTs  Street.  He 
attonpted  to  conceal  his  press,  but  it  was 
dticovered,   together  with  a  tract  called 
Xemarit  om  the  Pment  CoHfederaef  and  the 
Late  Stvoiution.    He  was  indicted  for  high 
treason  before  Treby  at  the  Old  Bailey.  He 
denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels.  It 
was  argued  in  his  favour,  moreover,  that,  as 
printing  was  unknown  in  the  rei^  of  Edward 
fix,  it  could  not  be  conirtraod  mto  an  overt 
act  of  treason,  and  that,  under  the  statute  of 
that  soTOTWgn,  a  further  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  the  author  of  a  treasonable 
tnmphlet  and  the  man  who  merely  printed  it. 
He  wasL  howoTOT,  found  guilty,  and  after 
being  kept  for  •ome  time  in  suspense,  in  the 


hope  that  he  woold  betray  his  accomplices, 
was  executed. 

Cobbett'B  Stat*  TrvOt,  xil.  UUi  Balph,  HW. 

Andm,lE%|orJolin(ft.l7fil,^.17B0),wa8 

the  son  oi  a  London  merchant  Entering  the 
army,  he  rose  rapidly.  He  was  appointed  to 
serve  under  Genettu  Howe  in  America,  and, 
when  Sir  H.  Clinton  succeeded  Howe,  was  made 
adjutant-generaL  His  tact  and  ability  in  this 
position  caused  him  to  be  selected,  in  the 
month  of  September,  1780,  to  superintend  the 
negotiations  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
ou  the  Hudson  River.  The  man  he  had 
to  deal  with  on  the  other  nde  was  Arnold, 
an  American  general  whose  ambition  was  not 
satiaSed  with  his  position.  An  arrangement 
was  made  between  the  two  for  a  meeting,  to 
take  place  on  the  17th,  when  Washington 
would  be  absent.  The  sloop  which  was  carry- 
ing Andr^  to  the  meeting-place  ran  aground, 
and  Arnold,  on  hearing  of  we  mishap,  refused 
to  come  down  himself,  but  sent  for  Andr^  to 
come  to  him.  Andr^,  on  his  return,  found 
the  sloop  gone,  and  could  not  induce  the 
boatmen  to  put  off  to  her.  He  accordingly 
returned  to  Arnold,  who  persuaded  him  to 
exchange  his  uniform  for  a  countryman's 
dress,  and  go  back  to  the  British  lines  by 
land.  He  accomplished  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  in  safety,  and  was  already  in 
sight  of  the  British  tines,  when  he  was 
arrested,  and,  in  spite  of  Arnold's  passport 
carried  back  to  Waslungton.  A  court  of 
inquiry  was  forthwith  held ;  Andr6  was  found 
to  be  a  spy,  and  sentenoed  to  death.  Wash- 
ington was  most  unwilling  to  oany  out  the 
sentence,  and  he  endeavoured  to  seize  Arnold, 
the  real  offender,  in  order  to  be  able  to  release 
Andr6.  But  Arnold  was  not  to  be  found; 
and  on  Oct.  2,  Andri  met  his  fate  with  perfect 
oompoeure.  Washingtm  himself  deckling 
that  be  was  more  unfortunate  than  criminal. 
His  bones  were  afterwards  brought  to 
England,  and  have  been  interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

3.  Sporka,  L^i^AmM;  Iban,  Koffr. IXet. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund  (»•  1037,  d.  17I3), 
became  governor  of  New  York  in  1674,  and 
in  1686  was  appointed  governor  of  New 
England  by  James  II.  His  administration 
was  so  unpopular  with  the  colonists  that  in 
1688,  all  the  colonies  subject  to  him  revolted, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  England  for  trial, 
but  acqnitted.  In  16S2  he  vent  out  as 
governor  of  Virginia,  holding  the  office  with 
credit  te  himself  and  advantage  to  the  country 
until  1698. 

Angel  van  the  name  of  a  gold  coin,  first 
introdu(»d  into  England  in  1465.  The  value 
of  an  angel  was  originally  Ss.  4d.,  but  in 
Edward  VI.'s  time  it  was  raised  to  IOb.  It 
derived  ito  name  from  the  representetion  of 
the  Archangel  Michael  which  appeared  on  it 
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Angels  continoed  to  be  coined  down  to  the 
leign  of  Charles  I.  £Coimaob.] 

AngSViu,  The,  sometimes  called  Plam- 
TAOENSTS.  Anion  first  became  connected 
with  England  by  the  marriage,  in  1127,  of 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  with  Geofirey 
v.,  Count  of  Anjou.  Their  son  Henry  be- 
came King  of  England,  as  well  as  Count  of 
Anjou.  Anjou  remained  united  to  England 
till  120S,  when  Philip  Augustus  conquered 
it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  French  crown.  For 
a  short  time,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  Y. 
and  Henry  VI.,  it  was  again  united  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  1444  the  latter  king,  on  his 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou,  ceded  his 
claims.  The  Angevin  rulers  fiUed  as  great  a 
space  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Agee 
as  the  Hapsburgs  have  done  in  more  modem 
times.  The  first  Count  of  Anjou  was  Fulk 
the  Bed,  who  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
was  thus  rewarded  for  his  services  against 
the  Northmen.  But  by  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  petty  counts  had  added  Saintonge, 
Maine,  and  Tonraine  to  thor  territory,  men 
began  to  throw  their  origin  further  back,  into 
legends  of  an  heroic  champion,  Ingelger,  son 
of  the  wild  Br)ton  hunter,  Tortulf ;  and  ac- 
counted for  th.4  fitful  energy  and  successful 
unscrunulousnfaSd  which  marked  the  whole 
race,  oj  tales  of  an  aucestreas,  who  haA 
been  an  evil  spirit  or  a  witch  in  guise  of 
a  lovely  countess.  In  Fulk  the  Good  there 
appears  the  other  side  of  the  Angevin 
character :  the  literary,  poetic,  and  artistic 
tastes  strong  in  Hen^  III.  and  Edward  III., 
in  Richard  I.  and  Bichard  II.,  and  partly 
shared  by  Henry  II.  and  John;  the 
capacity  for  business  and  the  organising 
power  which  distinguiahed  Henry  If.  and 
Edward  I.  So,  too,  the  physical  prowess  of 
Kichard  I.  was  an  inheritance  from  his  an- 
cestor, Geoffrey  Greygown,  the  third  count ; 
while  the  fourth  count,  Fulk  the  Black,  in 
his  successful  adventurouBoesB,  hia  restless 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  his  cruel  revenges 
on  his  wife  and  son,  seems  to  anticipate 
familiar  stories  of  our  own  Plantagenet  kmgs. 
WithFulk's  son,  Geoffrey  Martel,  the  original 
Angevin  line  ends,  to  be  continued  by  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  Geoffrey  of  the 
House  of  Orleans.  Their  son,  Fulk  Kechin, 
*'  to  whom  alono  it  is  due  that  the  charge  of 
trickery  is  oi^^  against  this  family," 
brought  upon  himself  many  enemies  and  some 
disaatera.  'Llie  next  count,  Fulk  the  Young, 
had  already  secured  Maine  by  marriage ;  and 
bis  successor,  Geoffrey  the  Handsome,  called 
Plantagenot,  by  his  msrriage  with  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  heiress  to  Henry  I.  of  England, 
raised  to  its  climax  the  long  advuicement  of 
his  house.  Their  son,  Henry  IL  of  !England, 
succeeded,  in  1151,  to  Anjou,  Maine,  and 
Touraine  from  his  father,  and  Normandy 
from  .his  mother,  and  received,  in  1152, 
Foitou,  Limoges,  Anvragne,  Ooiame,  and 


Gasoony,  vith  Eleamn-,  the  divorced  wife  oi 
Louis  M  France.  He  was  crowned  King  of 
England  in  1164,  made  himself  Lord  of  Ire- 
land in  1171,  exacted  full  homage  from  the 
captive  King  of  Hcots  in  1174,  and  obtained 
for  his  second  son,  Geoffrey,  the  succesaion  to 
Brittany  by  marriage.  In  1170  Anjou  was 
set  apart,  with  Maine  uid  Normandy,  to 
form  a  temporary  dominion  for  his  eldeat 
'son,  Henry,  as  Aquitaine  was  for  Bichard, 
Brittany  for  Geoffrey,  and  Ireland  for  John. 
But  with  the  accession  of  John  *'  Lack- 
land," Anjou,  like  most  of  the  other  French 
possessions  of  the  English  crown,  passed 
to  Philip  of  France  in  1202.  Before  this, 
Balph  de  Bicelo,  finding  a  pious  explana- 
tion for  the  success  which  had  now  reached 
such  a  height,  had  declared  "the  prophecy 
made  to  Fulk  the  Good  by  the  leper  whom 
he  carried  so  piously  (and  who  was  none 
other  than  the  Saviour  Himself),  that  his 
seed  should  prosper  to  the  ninth  generation, 
is  being  fulfilled."  But  most  men  spoke 
otherwise  of  tiie  Angevins.  Thus  Girudua 
Cambrensis,  not  content  with  recounting  their 
diabolic  origin,  St.  Bernard's  prediction  of 
their  curse,  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion's 
gloomy  acceptance  of  it  ("  Let  us  fight ;  son 
with  father,  brother  with  brother;  it  is  in- 
stinct in  our  family :  from  tiie  devil  we  all 
came,  to  the  devil  we  iball  all  go draws 
out  furthermore  the  calamitous  end  of 
all  the  offspring  of  Eleanor,  as  a  vengeance 
foretold  for  her  parents'  adulterous  union ; 
he  recites  the  visions  which  warned  holy  men 
of  the  punishment  reserved  for  Honrj-  II.'s 
sins  against  the  Church,  and  pointo  the 
moral  ^  the  breakdown  <ki  t^t  great  king's 
empire,  after  all  his  subtle  schemee  and  his 
toilsome,  gainful  life,  before  the  divinely- 
favoured  royal  house  of  France.  This  indeed 
was  the  feeling  which  many  men  had  about 
the  Angovins;  not  without  some  reason. 
"  They  remind  us,"  Bays  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  of  those 
unhapi^  spirita  who,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  continually  spending  superhuman 
strength  in  building  in  a  night  inaccessible 
bridges  and  uninhabitable  castles,  or  purchas- 
ing with  untold  treasures  souls  that  might  have 
been  had  for  nothing,  and  invariably  cheated 
of  their  reward."  Tliere  is,  indeed,  in  all  the 
English  kings  of  this  race,  even  in  Edward  L, 
something  of  this  waste  of  vast  enei^es  upon 
futUe  results,  which  are  no  sooner  granted 
than  they  crumble  in  the  hand.  They  had 
not,  with  all  their  insight,  that  tare  of 
penetrating  to  the  real  heart  of  their  age, 
the  gift  that  only  sympathy  with  it  can 
give.  Even  Edwud  I.  could  not  see  that 
be  was,  in  his  own  despite,  making  of 
Scotland  what  he  had  already  made  of 
England — a  self-governing  patriotic  nation. 
Yet  to  this  dynasty  Englsjid  owes  much. 
Henry  II.  not  only  finally  defeated  the  feudal 
class  by  superseding  its  privileged  jurisdic- 
titm,  by  subduing  it  to  his  strong  oentralieed 
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lystom,  by  withdrawing  ita  military  basts,  but 
1»  also  set  up  a  coonterpoise  to  it  in  the 
wrived  popular  courts,  in  the  developed  use 
of  local  juriesi,  in  the  reconstitated  national 
militia,  in  the  legalised  liberties  of  the  towns, 
la  a  word,  he  began  the  varied  tnining  of  tiis 
Engliab  people  to  co-openition  in  the  woric 
ol  govexmnent,  which  Edward  I.  took  up  and 
carried   on   to   its  completion.  Moreover, 
the  very  tyranny  and  neglect  of  the  other 
kings  were  direct  instruments  of  benefits 
never  ioteaded.  Richard  I.'b  careless  absence 
and  heavy  exactions  left  his  ministers  free  to 
expand  the  principles  bequeathed  them  from 
Uutry  II.*a  zeign.    A  still  greater  debt  of 
■ratitnde  we  owe  to  the  misgovemment  of 
Jolm,  the  worst  of  the  line,  inasmach  as 
it  alone  supplied  the  pressure  which  could 
force  the  iHuronage  for  the  first  time  to  act 
with  and  for  Church  and  people,  and  produced 
the  coalition  which   extorted   the  Oreat 
Oisiter.  Hemy  III.'s  shiftiness  recsUed  this 
eoalitioa  into  actuHi  so  often  that  it  became 
a  permanent  union.    The  seeond  Edward's 
tauore  taught  the  nation  that  a  vigorous 
kingship  was  still  a  requisite  of  political 
stability,  to  oOntrol  the  baronage,  ami  to  be 
the  working  head  of  the  government  Ed* 
waid  HI.,  in  his  selfish  hute  tor  the  means 
of  waifue  and  ostentation,  sold  awa^  the 
c»wn*s  power  of  octra-parliamentary  mter- 
ferenoe  in  taxation  and  l^slation.  And 
Kifhard  II. 's  unsuccessful  attempt  at  abao- 
latism  jnccipitated  the  downfall  of  preroga- 
tive, and  save  oonstitutitmal  govemmeot 
sixty  yean  m  which  to  strite  its  roots  down 
too  deep  even  for  the  destroying  hand  of 
Yorkist,  Tudor,  sad  Stuart  kings  to  kill  their 
latent  life.   And  it  is  to  the  stem  peace  kept 
by  the  Angevin  kings,  to  Uieir  repression  of 
private  justice  and  private  war,  to  their  firm 
but  prudent  attitude  to  the  Church,  that  we 
owe  the  early  rise  of  English  literature  and 
philosophy,  ute  great  age  of  the  English 
Church,  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasantry, 
the  populous  independence  of  the  towns,  tibe 
growth  of  wool-trade  and  maritime  commerce. 
All  the  Angevitts  were  men  of  strong  but  con^ 
flicting  character;  none  were  without  physical 
braveiy,  bodily  activity,  pas8i<Hiate  emotions. 
Even  the  worst  were  men  who  superstitioualy 
rmected  some  forms  of  reUgion,  while  they 
violated  its  sjarit :  like  Henry  II.,  jesting  and 
dnwing  pictures  at  mass,  but  dying  before  the 
€hapel  altar  at  CSuoon  ;  or  Ricboio,  after  an 
agmy  of  repentance  for  his  sins,  recovering, 
to  plunge  into  them  afresh.  All  inflicted,  and 
ia  turn  suffexed,  the  anoestnl  cnn»e,  the  pongs 
of  fihal  or  fraternal  ingratitude.  None  are  c(«- 
temptible,  save,  perhaps,  Heairy  III. ;  mme, 
Sive  John,  fail  to  win  some  sympathy.  They 
mast  remain  to  na  aa  tiiey  wcoce  to  their  coa- 
tempomrifls~a  mu-vdlons  race,  with  many 
elements  of  greatness,  with  immense  personal 
nntswrnats,  and  a  certain  mysterious  shadow 
hrnjiag  ovar  all ;  wboae  wnrk,  to  which  they 


sacrificed  their  peace  and  domestic  hapinneas, 
and  too  often  their  conscience  and  fame,  lor 
the  most  part  was  destined  to  pass  away,  but 
through  whom  other  results  were  brought 
about,  destined  to  be  of  incalculable  value  and 
indestructible  permanence. 

AaezviH  Ktsos  or  BsaLUD. 
Henry  H.    .   1U4-UW  Bdward  I.   .  mS-lSOT 
Siohud  L  .  1180— UW  Edwud  U.  .  1307— 1SB7 
John  .    .   .    llW-1216  Edward  III.  1327-1377 
Henrj  IIL  .    1218-1272  Eicliard  U. .  1377-1899 

ChnMiqMM  d'Anjm,  with  preboe  bj  K, 
Ibbille.  1871;  the  works  of  Benedictos  Abbu, 
Boger  de  Hovodeo,  Ralph  de  Dioeto,  WilUam  of 
Newboi^h,  itinfrarium  Stgi*  Rienrdi  (in  the 
BoUs  Series},  Walterof  Coveotrr.Hatthew  Farii^ 
Oiraldiu  Cunbrenns  (e^«ciallT,  his  D*  IiuHtM. 
Hone  PrineUpum),  and  Balph  Niger.  See  also 
Uumrd.  HiM.  of  Eng.;  Hallam,  Mid.  Agm; 
BtDbbs,  CoKJtitHKonal  Butory ;  Dr.  PauU, 
OmcJUcM*  von  JBnflaiul  (from  Edwmrd  L  to 
Bldurd  XLli  LcnniMn,  L^t  and  TinMt  of 
Wwaid JXI.;  U.lniBoD,  ituQtrd  II. 

[A.  L.  8.] 

Anffles,  Thb.  It  identity  of  name  and 
gener^  probability  be  held  fair  proofs  of 
identity  of  race,  the  Angles  {Attffii,  Artglii), 
after  whom  this  land  is  called,  are  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Oermattia  of  Tacitus  (written 
about  A.D.  98),  seemingly  as  dwellers  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  in  Tacitus's 
page  they  are  merely  one  among  a  num- 
ber of  obscure  names  of  German  peoples. 
They  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
then  in  motion  westwards;  fifty  years  later 
Ptolemjr  found  them  on  the  left  Iwnk  of  the 
same  nver,  in  occupation  of  a  territory  con- 
jectnred  to  be  in  the  neighbouihood  of  the 
modem  town  of  Magdebutg.  But  neitlmr  did 
they  remain  here ;  by  the  fourth  century,  if 
not  earlier,  they  had  established  themselves  on 
the  neck  of  the  northern  peninsula,  now 
Jutland,  and  filled  the  district  that  is  now 
known  as  Schleswig,  but  which  an  English 
writer  of  the  tmtlk  century  (Ethelward) 
names  Anglia  Vetu»,  or  Old  England.  Ana 
Bede,  in  calling  this  countiy  of  theirs  An- 
gultu,  suggests  a  hint  regarding  the  origin  of 
their  name,  which  a  weighty  authority.  Dr. 
Guest,  has  not  scrupled  te  take,  speaking  of 
their  Continental  home  as  "  Ongle,"  and  an- 
parentiy  looking  upon  them  as  "  men  of  the 
comer."  Next  te  nothing  is  teld  us  of  the 
Angles  in  written  history.  Scholars  are,  how- 
ever, satisfied  that  they  wore  of  the  Low- 
Oerman  stock,  and  were  closely  akin  te,  yet 
distinct  from,  the  Saxons,  haring  a  speech 
that,  though  essentially  the  same  as  the  Saxon, 
was  not  so  iax  removed  from  the  High- 
Oermao,  and  showed  more  frequent  marks  of 
Scandinavian  influence.  But,  IDn  the  Sazms, 
th^  were  of  pure  Oennan  type;  Roman 
uvdisati<m  had  never  reached  them.  A 
legal  code,  Uke  Laws  of  the  Anglii  and 
Werini,  presumably  belonging  te  them, 
and  aa  old  as  the  eighth  century,  survives 
as  a  reootd  of  native  usages  in  an  inter- 
"^^fl*  stage  b^ween  those  of  the  GtitmMa 
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and  of  the  earlietit-known  Kngliah  system. 
In  the  sixth  oentory,  at  various  but  un- 
known dates,  and  by  many  bat  nnoonneotad 
WEpeditions,  the   Anfflea   erosBed  over  to 

Britain,  and  conquered  to  their  own  use  the 
whole  of  the  east  coast,  from  the  Stonr  to  the 
Forth.  Poshing  steadily  their  encroach- 
ments westwards,  and  shtying,  expelling,  or 
enslaving  Uie  balk  at  least  of  t^  natives, 
they  eventually  formed  aevetal  powerful 
kingdoms,  and  not  a  lev  amailer  states — 
fought  and  prospered  until  two-thirda  of  the 
conquered  land  had  passed  into  their  posses- 
sion. This  great  movement  is  believed  to 
have  caused  an  exhaustive  migration  of  the 
race ;  Bade  is  oar  authority  for  a  report  that 
their  fatherland  was  without  inhabitants  even 
in  his  time.  Yet  some  will  have  it  that  their 
name  still  abides  there  in  the  local  term, 
Angtkt.  In  Britain,  though  Aey  just  missed 
winning  political  supremacy,  they  fixed  their 
name  meSaceably  on  the  whole  Qerman 
population  and  the  land  it  lived  in.  Many 
have  speculated  upon,  but  none  gained  any 
solid  knowled^  of,  their  distinguishing  cha- 
laoteristics;  it  woold  seem,  however,  that 
wherever  they  differed  from  their  Saxon 
brethren,  they  more  nearly  resembled  their 
Danish  cousins. 

Elton,  Orifftiu  of  Enolitb  Sittora,  oh.  xU. ; 
Stnbba,  Conatitutvmot  fTutory,  ch.lii. ;  Sk«&0, 
OUic  Scotland,  book  i.,  oh.  ir. ;  and  the  wc^Ieb 
<A  Taoitiu,  Ptol«m7,  and  Bade.         [J.  B.] 

Aniflewy  (Latin,  Mona;  Welsh,  M&n), 
an  island  and  county  of  North  Wales,  was 
in  the  earliest  times  celebrated  as  the  head- 
quarters of  Druidism,  and  therefore  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans.  It  was  conquered  by 
Suetonius  Faulinua  in  a.d.  61,  and  again  mora 
thoronghly  by  Agricola  in  78.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans,  it  became  the  centre 
of  the  power  of  the  kings  of  North  Wales,  or 
Ghrynedd,  and  Gildas  calls  the  famous  Mael- 
gwn  "  insolaris  draco."  Yet  it  was  conquered, 
with  much  other  Welsh  territory,  by  Edwin 
of  Northumbria  (Bede,  ii.  5),  and  perhaps 
tMs  Anglian  c<aiqne8t  explains  Nennins — 
"Mona  insalaqun  AngUce  Englesei  vocatur  id 
est  insula  Anglorum"  {Mon.  But.  Brit,,  52  D.)- 
But  Northumbria  soon  fell,  and  the  "  isle  of 
the  English"  became  Welsh  again.  It  con- 
tained Aberffraw,  the  chief  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Gwynedd.  Daring  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  centuries,  it  was  repeatedly 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  who  very  jovbably 
effected  permanent  settlements  in  it.  Ait^ 
the  Norman  Conquest,  it  became  the  battle- 
ground of  Irish  Dane,  native  Welsh,  and 
Norman  adventurers.  Under  William  Rnfus, 
it  was  more  than  once  captured  by  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester,  when  "  the  French  reduced  all 
to  be  Saxons"  {Brut-y-Tj/a.,  sub  an.  1096). 
Again,  in  1098,  it  was  tiie  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  of  the  death  of 
Hugh.  But  it  soon  got  back  its  liberty, 
and   haa  retained  to  this  day  that  in- 


tensely Welsh  character  ("  M6n  mam 
Cyrant")  which  makes  its  name  so  mis- 
leading. It  eotttintied  tiie  home  of  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  until  the  fall  of 
tilewelyn  ap  Oruffydd  annexed  the  princi- 
pality to  the  orown,  and  it  was  erected  into  a 
rM:ular  county  by  Henry  VIII.  [Couhtieb, 
Wblbh.] 

Bowlud's  JfotM  AnHipia  RedanrdM  hopelessly 
oonfoaea  tbe  hlstoi^  with  fable.  A  Hutoruof 
JihtUmv  (London.  177JI)  is  little  better.  The 
fkota  ■»  in  SOsa  Williams' niA>ry  0/ IFoIo. 
sod  Vrseman,  WWa»  Stifiu,  Ti.  127,  seq. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Anj^lMey.  Pbklaob  op.  In  1628  Sir 
Francie  Annealey,  of  Newport  Fagnell,  Bucks, 
was  created  Baron  Mount  Norris  in  the  peer- 
age of  Ireland,  and  Viscount  Valentia.  It 
was  this  nobleman  who  was  arbitrarily  tried 
and  condemned  to  death  by  Straffon^  when 
Lord  -  Deputy  in  1 636.  Arthur,  second 
Viscount  Valentia  (1614 — 1686),  was,  in 
1645,  sent  as  Commissioner  to  Ulster  to 
oppose  Owen  Boe  O'NeiL  After  tiie  death 
of  Cromwell,  he  was  President  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  took  a  oonsiderable  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Restoration.  In  1660  be 
was  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  in  the  peerage 
of  F-nglttnil-  During  the  life  of  Richard, 
sixth  Earl  of  Anglesey,  tiie  title  and  eetates 
were  cUimed  by  James  Annesley,  who 
asserted  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl.  [For  the  litigation  which  ensued  on 
this  claun,  see  Annbslbt's  Cask.]  As  a  result 
of  this  litigation,  it  was  held  that  the  earldom 
of  Anglesey  became  extinct  in  1761,  on  the 
death  tiis  sixth  EarL  In  1816  the  titie  of 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  was  oonfeixed  on  Henry 
Paget,  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Anglesey,  Arthnr  Annesley,  Sth 

Eabl  op  (i^.  1737),  held  several  posts  in 
Ireland  in  the  reini  of  Queoi  Aime.  In  1711 
he  hastened  from  Ireland  to  take  part  in  the 

debates  on  the  war,  and  commented  severely 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  country,  hinting 
that  M&rlhorough  had  averted  peace  from 
interested  motives.  But  on  a  subsequent  oc- 
casion he  attacked  the  ministry,  and  publicly 
apologised  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
politics.  During  the  last  years  <A  Queen 
Anne,  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
faction  of  Hanoverian  Tories,  whom  Swift 
calls  the  "  WhimsicalB."  He  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Justices  appointed  to  administer 
the  kingdom  between  the  death  of  Anne  and 
the  arrival  of  George  I. 

Angleseyt  Kenzy  William  Paget, 

iBT  Mabquib  op  (b.  1768,  d.  1864),  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  first  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  m  Flanders,  and 
again  in  Holland  in  1799,  as  colonel  of  a 
dragoon  regiment.  In  December,  1808,  he 
joined  Sir  John  Moore's  force  as  a  nunor- 
genenl,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
uie  mamiar  in  which  he  covered  the  di^ 
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utroos  retreat  of  the  British  army,  and  con- 
tribnted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  victory 
of  the  TgTigli^t^  at  Conuma.   In  1806  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Milboume  Port, 
and  he  waa  called  to  the  Upper  House  on  the 
deathoflus  father  in  1812.   In  the  campaign 
«(  1815  the  'EbjA  of  TTxbridge  was  applied 
to  the  command  of  the  cavalry.   At  Water- 
loo,  where  he  led  the  heavy  brigade  in  the 
terrible  charge  which  overwhelmed  D'Erloa's 
division,  he  distinguiahed  himself  by  the  ut- 
most intrepidity.    In  ihe  battle  he  was 
wounded  in  the  1^,  which  was  obliged  to 
be  amputated.     For  his  serriuee  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
In  1827  he  was  appointed  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance;  and  in  1828  the  Wellington 
Cabinet  made  him  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  His 
advoit  was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
dread  in  Ireland,  owing  to  some  thoughtless 
lemarkB  he  bad  once  made  as  to  nmng 
military  force  to  quell  disturbances.   But  he 
very  much  belied  the  anticipations  that  had 
been  formed  of  him,  and  by  his  impartial 
condnct  and  strict  justice,  gained  great  popu- 
larity.   His  views  on  Catholic  emancipa- 
tioo,  of  which  he  was  a  strong  advocate, 
entirely  difiered  from  the  pohcy  of  tiu 
Oibiiut,  and  he  was  summarily  remored 
from  his  post,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
dasMM  in  Ireland.    In  1830  he  was  again 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  carried  on 
ue  government  of  Ireland  till  the  diasolutioa 
of  Lord  Orey's  government  in  1833.   In  1846 
he  was  made  a  fleld-manbal,  and  in  the 
same  year  once  more  became  Master-General 
of  the  Ordnance,  which  office  he  held  till 
1852,  when  he  retired  into  private  life  until 
his  death. 

IMHaatow  Dt^aUhm ;  Ohrk.  TKt  OnrgtM  Era. 

Awylj^,  East.    [East  Akolia.] 

AagliaSKOxm  ie  the  title  of  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  ecclesiastical  memoriak, 
published  by  Dr.  Henry  Wharton,  in  two 
vols.  foUo,  Ixmd.,  1691.  These  volumes  con- 
tun  Eadmer's  "  Life  of  Anselm,"  William  of 
Malmeabury's  "  Life  of  Aldhelm,"  John  of 
Salisbury's  "Life  of  Anselai,"  and  other 
works  relating  more  particularly  to  the  early 
histoty  of  English  dioceses^  and  the  toograidiy 
of  T;«g»«h  bishops. 

Anglo  BaTOH  is  a  word  which  has  been 
commonly  applied  to  the  af^regate  of  the 
Tnitonic  inhabitants  of  Britain  who  lived 
under  native  institutions,  up  to  the  date  <rf  the 
Norman  Conquest ;  to  the  earlieet  form  of  the 
^gliiih  language  of  which  memorials  survive; 
uuC  by  a  curious  modem  usage,  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  men  of  English  speech  and  origin, 
to  whatever  nation  they  may  belong  who  are 
BOW  scattered  oTvr  the  globe.  The  exact 
nsanii^  of  tiw  word  is  not  obvions.  Mr. 
Fnsman  rules  "  Anglo<8axon."  to  be  a  con- 


densation of  the  phrase  '*  Angles  and  Saxons," 
construing  both  its  component  parts  as  nouns ; 
whilst  the  ableet  of  his  predecessors  has  taken 
the  compound  to  mean  "  properly  Saxons  of 
England,  as  distinguished  m>m  Saxons  oi  the 
Continent"  in  wh^  case  the  former  half  must 
have  the  force  of  an  adjective.  A  scrutiny  of 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  word,  whether  English 
or  Latin,  would  seem  to  justify  the  latter  con- 
clusian  rather  than  the  other.  These  forms 
are :  in  English,  Ongot-Saxna  and  AtuftU- 
Stama  ;  in  Latin,  Angut-Saxonea  and  Axgli- 
SaxonM.  Kow,  if  Ongol  eyn  and  Angti  ej/n  be 
— as  they  usually  are — construed  into  "  Engliwh 
kin,"  we  cannot  earily  escape  the  necessity 
of  construing  Ongol-Saxe,  Angul-Seaxe,  and 
Angui-Sax<Me*  into  "  English  »ixon8."  And 
the  Latin  form  seemingly  admits  of  the 
same  construction  more  readily  than  it  does 
that  of  "Angles  and  Saxons."  Camden, 
therefore,  and  Mr.  Kemble  would  appear  to 
have  had  some  show  of  reason,  the  lirst  for 
Tiftjning  {Remaim  concerning  Britain,  pp.  24, 
25)  the  inhabitants  of  England  before  the 
Norman  Conquetit  "  English-Saxons,"  and 
their  tongue  "  English-Saxon,"  the  second 
for  calling  his  great  work  "  The  Saxom  in 
England."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Freemui's 
explanation  would  unqneetionablyf  if  language 
permitted  it,  be  a  far  more  satiBfaotory 
one.  An  Anglo-Saxon  king  was  certainly 
a  king  of  Angles  and  Saxons ;  the  popula- 
tion he  reigned  over  was  composed  of 
Angles  of  the  north  and  east,  as  well 
as  Saxons  of  the  south  and  w^.  It  is 
noteworthy,  however,  and  perhaps  si^ini- 
flcant,  that  the  word  was  barely  recognised 
by  the  men  of  the  time  to  which  it  is  now  so 
often  given;  neither  in  the  Chronicle,  nor 
in  Ethelward — nor,  indeed,  in  any  purely 
native  English  historical  record — is  it  onco 
found.  So  long  as  these  men  were  distributed 
into  s^tarate  states,  they  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  Saxons  or  as  Angles ;  when  they  f  oU 
into  political  unions  they  became,  when  con- 
templated as  members  of  one  community. 
Englishmen.  When  native  writers  would 
contrast  West-Saxons,  East-Anglians,  and 
Northumbrians  with  their  insular  foes  or 
continental  neighbours,  they  had  no  other 
designation  for  them  than  "  Engle,''  no 
other  for  their  speech  than  "Englisc." 
Hub  is  the  first  reason  that  has  moved 
some  scholars  to  drop  this  and  ev^ry 
cognate  word  altogether  in  writing,  and  use 
"  English  "  as  a  descriptive  epthet  of  every 
nart  of  our  history  and  every  form  of  our 
language.  The  men  whom  Edgar  and  Harold 
ruled  called  themselves  "  English  kin ; "  even 
Alfred,  mere  King  of  West-i^axons  as  he  was, 
is  represented  in  the  Chronicle  as  having 
been  "  King  of  all  the  English  kin  except  the 
part  that  was  under  the  wield  at  tite  Danes." 
It  is  thought  better  to  call  the  pecmle  as  they 
called  themselves.  And  unoonbtedly  the 
namehasledtomisconoeptioiu.  Ithaamisled 
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people  into  tSunking  that  their  forefathers 
were  not  thdr  fotefatiuirB,  that  the  natitHi 
vMoh  was  (temp<nnrily}  overthrown  at  Senlao 
was  not  the  same  nation  that,  7dO  years 
later,  overthrew  Napoleon ;  into  thinking 
the  language  of  the  Chronicle  a  different 
tongue  from  the  language  of  Carlyle.  "  The 
nnhistorical  and  conventional  t^m  Anglo- 
Saxon  oonveya,"  says  Sir  F.  Palgiave,  "a  most 
&lse  idea  of  our  civil  hiitory.  It  disgoises 
tim  oonttnoity  of  affiurs,  and  nbatitutes  the 
appearance  of  a  new  formation  in  place  of  a 
progressive  evolution."  On  the  other  hand, 
it  ia  urged  tiiat  as  r^ards  the  language,  at 
least,  the  name  is  necesaazy.  To  insist  upon 
calling  hoth  the  earliest  and  latest  forms 
of  our  literary  language  "English,"  ia 
to  assert  identity  where  there  is  no  identity ; 
to  prevent  misconception,  therefore,  we  must 
alter  the  name  either  of  our  own  or  of  Al- 
fred's tongue.  To  do  the  second  were  not 
eiBy.  But  those  earlier  were  the  days 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  if  ever  Angles  and 
Baxons  were ;  it  sarely  ought  to  be  at  least 
fairly  aoourate  to  spea^  of  their  written  lan- 
guage aa  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  English. 
And  as  to  the  people— seeing  that  during 
those  days  the  Angles  and  Saxoaa,  though 
coalescing,  had  not  yet  coalesced  into  a  well- 
blended  national  unity — there  is  perhaps 
no  intolenble  error  in  describing  toeir  era 
as  the  Anglo-Saxon  st^  in  the  history  of 
the  Ihigliflh  nation. 

Treeman,  Nvman  Omque»l,  rap.  vol.  i.,  up- 
pendii,  Bot«  A ;  Sbinb,  OrigM  and  Hiat.  of  Um 
Bag.  Lammng§,  swit.  IL  j  K«&Ue,  Sosmu. 

[J.  B.] 

Aufflo-SucoB  CHronield  is  the  name 
given  to  an  historical  document  of  the  very 
first  imporbmce  for  ihe  whole  earlier  portion 
of  English  history.  It  ia  in  the  form  of 
annals,  beginning  with  the  Christian  era, 
and  terminating  at  various  dates  in  thn  various 
copies,  the  most  prolonged  ending  with  1 154. 

The  An^lo-Saxon  Chronicle  is  sometimes 
spoben  of  in  the  plural,  aa  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles;  and  each  form  of  expression  may 
be  justified.  The  extant  copies  are  so  mr 
alike  in  their  contents  that  tiiey  can  be  re- 
garded as  variations  of  a  common  original, 
such  hypothetical  original  being  a  comjalation 
made  in  the  ninth  ceutury.  Bt^t  the  diver- 
gences are  great  even  within  this  earlier 
part,  and  they  tend  in  the  continuations  to  a 
separation  so  wide  as  to  produce  in  some 
cases  a  total  independence  of  one  another 
before  the  close.  No  one  can  really  stud^ 
this  dooument  without  finding  that  there  is 
at  least  equal  pn^riety  in  the  plural  designa- 
tion. 

IfowHsorlpti  t  Ther©  tn  dx  mannserlpts,  and 
some  fragmatts  of  a  seventh.  TbeM  maouMsripts 
have  been  dasicTDatod  bj  th«  latteis  A.  B.C.  D,  E, 
F,0.  Tbev  have  each  aadoU  been  ideuUfiedfat 
leaat  prounatrlj)  with  one  or  other  ot  the 
BMt  reli«knu  honaee  o(  the  aoathem  part  of 
Uie  ill  nd.  The  flret  (A>  hw  been  assfacned  tn 
WBcheater;  the  aeoond<B)  was  pvobablj  otnn- 


! tiled  at  St.  AnnaUne'i,  C»nterburr ;  the  third 
C)  is  manifestlj  from  Abingdon ;  tbe  fourth 
(D)  from  Woroeeter ;  the  fittfa  (E)  ia  from  Petar- 
txyroi^b,  and  is  tJia  most  distincitl7  local  of  tbe 
wbole  aeries ;  the  aizth  (F| ,  in  the  two  luigname 
IaUh  Bad  Saxon,  ia  from  CaQteTbar;.  The 
TCventh  (O)  is  little  more  than  a  late  copy  ot  A. 
Of  this  last  manuscript  only  three  leaves  have 
escaped  the  Are  of  1731 ;  but  this  loss  is  alle- 
viated bj  the  tact  thattbiauiaaasoript  has  bean 
printed  in  fulL  and  without  admixture,  by 
wheloc  (Cambndge,  1643).  The  places  of  da. 
posit  of  these  manuaotipta  are  as  follows :— A, 
In CorposCbristi College, Cambridge;  B,  C, 
F,  O,  In  the  Cotton  lAbratj,  British  Uaseami 
E,  in  the  Bodleian. 

Ot  all  these  mannacripta,  the  Feterborotigb 
Chronicle  IE)  ta  the  one  of  which  the  date  and 
occasion  of  its  production  has  been  mo«t  aatia- 
factorily  made  out.  There  was  a  areat  fire  at 
Peterborough  in  August.  1116,  which  destroyed 
all  the  monastery  except  the  ob^ter-houae  and 
tbe  dormitory ;  meet  of  the  town  was  burnt  also. 
All  the  books  were  probably  lost.  Five  years 
later,  in  1121;  we  find  this  new  Chronicle,  which 
must  have  taken  time  to  collect  and  compile, 
brouEht  down  to  the  date  of  the  current  year  In 
one  handwriting.  A  new  hand  continues  the 
history  in  1122.  We  know  from  other  sources 
that  tbis  was  counted  an  epoch  at  Feterborongh. 
The  Latin  Chnmioon  p«trohiTymM  (Camden 
Society),  of  which  the  object  was  to  describe 
the  administration  of  Abbot  Bobert,  which  daiea 
ftom  1874,  begins  with  1122. 

DiviMitm  o$  CoNt«ntii  The  first  five  hundred 
years  is  a  llteran  compilation,  made  at  a  com- 
paratively late  date,  from  Latin  authoritiea; 
then  follows  a  mixed  period  down  to  a.d.  735.  in 
which  the  greatest  pu^  ia  from  Bede.  with  a  few 
original  annals  interspetaed.  These  annals  are 
the  earliest  material  proper  to  Uie  Saxoa 
Chronicle.  From  this  date  onwards,  our  Giiroai- 
dee  aie  the  bigheit  source  for  nearly  aU  the 
history  they  contain.  Aa  a  whole,  tbe  Chroni- 
cles belong  to  the  south,  bat  there  Is  an  Impo^ 
tast  esoeptiim  to  thia  Kenwal  character,  m  a 
series  of  annals  between  a.d.  737  and  803.  em- 
bodied in  the  Worcester  Chronicle  (D),  and 
manifeatly  derived  tUcan  Northumbrian  and 
Uerdan  sonroee,  not  otherwise  known.  The 
beet  and  strongest  writing  appears  with  a 
natural  propriety  in  the  reigns  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  the  greatest  crisis  of  the  national  life. 
In  1068  we  may  be  etmck  with  tbe  fart  that 
only  one  Chronicle  (D)  deacnbe«  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  A  new  uid  peculiar  interest  attache* 
to  the  later  continnationa  ot  tbe  Fetcboroogb 
Chronicle  (G).  Hero  we  aee  the  language  ad- 
mitting gradual  changes,  and  this  goes  with 
Other  points  ot  internal  evidence  to  link  the 
records  very  closely  with  the  events. 

The  earliest  Latin  historiaat  are  in  cdoae  rela- 
tion with  the  Saxon  Chrosielea.  Florenoe  of 
Woroeeter,  who  died  In  1118,  and  whosn  latest 
annal  is  1117,  ia  for  a  large  part  of  his  work 
simply  a  translator  of  these  Chroniolea,  espe> 
dally  ot  D.  Asser  is  Indebted  to  A.  H^uy  of 
Huntingdon  made  larse  use  ot  the  Saxon 
Chronicles  j  and  where  he  deviates  from  them 
his  credit  ia  deteriorated  thereby.  In  general, 
it  may  be  asserted  tbat  the  existenoe  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicles  tends  greatly  to  increaae  our 
confidence  In  the  early  lAtin  aniudists.  When 
we  see  how  closely  they  have  for  the  most  part 
followed  these  TcmacnW  annals,  we  are  able  to 
(eel  assured  tbat  In  lnatsnoe«  where  vernacular 
authority  fails,  it  was  probably  poese<sed  by  the 
Latin  historian.  This  ia  tbe  case  whera  Simeon 
ot  Durham  produces  materials  that  we  hare  no 
otber  trace  ot,  and  which  is  therefore  attifiMtsd 
to  some  lost  uortbem  chronicles. 

SdttteiM:  After  Wheloo,  tbe  nest  editor  was 
OlbsoD  (Oxford,  te92),  who  oonstraeteA  a  text 
Vr.  a  coUatloii  of  several  znanuaorlpta.  Both 
Wheloo  and  Gibson  gave  Latin  translations. 
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ud  OiInoq's  im,  for  tha  tine,  exosUsnt.  Tb«fint 
tnulation  into  Snglish  was  bj  Mim  Qmnmy. 
It  wn  privately  nod  anoiiymoasly  printed 
(Horwich,  ISIA).  The  nesrt  edition  was  m  1823, 
Jv  Dr.  Inmun,  wiU)  E^iab  pvallel  to  the 
cuoD.  Toe  oBxt  edition  wpeored  la  tbe  folio 
MonuMenta  Hurtoriea.  BHfamnjoi  (Uffi) ;  and  bere 
tte  plan  of  m  oompoaite  text  wm  c&rried  to  its 
extreme  perfeotiou.  That  plan  haa  since  been 
abandoned.  In  1881  upaared  the  Bolls  edition, 
b7  TboTve,  wlrne  au  the  texts  are  printed 
wnllel  u  vol.  1.,  with  a  tninalatk>a  in  vol.  ii. 
In  ISB  OMne  Two  Sazoa  Chraatetai  ParoUfl,  with 
SfmpfUmtmtatTf  ExtraoU  fnm  (h«  (Mhen,  ed.  J. 
Bule :  Clarendon  Preen,  Oxford. 

Iiappenberg,  Qmc3k\ehi»  mm  fntjlond,  Litero- 
rucfc«  £\iU«ituK);,  p.  xlii.;  ATehiitoXoqicid3ov.maX, 
ntpera  br  Dr.  Goest,  Hr.  Preenum,  and  Dr. 
Btnbbe ;  latrodnctionB  to  Jf on.  Hi«t.  £]-tt.,and  to 
Barle's  Tico  Sax.  Chroa.  PamiUl.       [J.  E.] 

1*1^1  ft  -  Skcou  TCiny^ Much 
that  ipedaUy  diatiiifpuihes  the  development 
of  onr  national  history  is  dne  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  Conquest  was  carried  oat,  not  by 
a  nngle  people  or  confederation  of  peoples, 
but  by  inaependently-actinj^  bodies  of  adven- 
turers who  were  sprung  from  a  commoii  stock, 
and  had  been  living  for  ages  under  similar 
inatitutiooB.  For  was  it  came  about  that, 
when  the  success  td  the  long  series  lA.  separate 
invasions  was  assured,  and  at  least  half  of 
Britain  eouth  of  the  isthmus  of  Fort^  and 
Clj'de  had  reG«ived  an  English  population, 
and  passed  nnd^  the  sway  of  the  English 
Bj'stem  of  rule,  this  newly-subjugated  land  was 
necsMarily  divided  among  a  laige  number  of 
distinct,  umost  isolated,  kingdoms  and  states. 
By  the  last  quarter  of  the  nxth  century, 
the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coast, 
from  Queensferry  to  Portland  Bill,  formed 
an  exclusive  sea- board  for  an  Anglian,  Saxon, 
and  Jutish  territory,  while  a  traveller  might 
still  make  his  way  from  Stirling  to  the  shores 
of  West  Bay  entirely  through  Celtic  land, 
without  having  once  to  cross  tidal  water  save 
at  the  point  where  the  Severn  broadens  into 
the  Br^tol  Channel.  But  the  line  that  parted 
the  two  races  was  somewhat  irregular,  and, 
owing  to  incessant  warfare  between  them, 
continually  changing.  In  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  English  side  of  the  island,  two  king- 
doms had  established  themselves — Bemjcia 
{Welsh,  BryneicK,  the  country  of  the  brae») 
and  Deira  {Deifyr),  stretching,  the  former 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Tees,  the  latter  from 
the  Tees  to  the  Humber.  These  are  both 
ttsoally  reckoned  among  the  states  founded 
by  the  Angles,  though  certain  inquirers  pro- 
fess to  have  detected  a  Frisian  element  in 
their  population.  Below  the  Hombera  doster 
of  Anglmn  settlements — Gainas,  Lindisfaras, 
Uercians,  Middle  Angles,  and  others — covered 
a  broader  area  of  considerable  but  indefinable 
length,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  already 
consolidating  into  the  ^^t  kingdom  of  the 
MarchlandfOrMercia.  East  Anglia  filled  the 
^•ce  between  the  lower  half  of  tlis  Mercian 
tand  and  the  eastern  sea,  and  had  the  Stour 
H  its  loiitheni  boiui<kTy.    Betvem  the 


Stour  and  the  Thames  dwelt  the  East  and 
the  Middle  Saxons,  alrea^,  it  would  appear, 
united  into  a  sin^  kingwnn.  Westward  to 
the  lower  Severn  and  tiro  Forest  of  Sdlwood, 
and  southward  to  the  English  Channel,  spread 
the  kingdom  of  the  West-Saxons,  in  which 
Surrey  had  probably  been  already  included. 
The  belt  of  cleared  land  that  ran,  thrust  in 
between  the  huge  forest  of  Anderida  and  the 
sea,  from  Chichester  harbour  to  the  Rother, 
formed  the  territory  of  the  South-Saxons; 
and  the  Kentish  kingdom  must  have  had 
pretty  much  the  same  limits  as  the  present 
county  of  Kent.  Though  the  men  of  Kent, 
Wight,  and  the  part  of  Hampshire  that  bends 
round  the  Soutiiampton  Water,  are  called 
Jutee  in  early  authorities,  the  distinctive 
name  was  nut  long  maintained ;  and  the  four 
Boathem  kingdoms  may  be  taken  to  compose 
the  Saxtm  constitnent  of  the  English  race  in 
Britain.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
scattered  over  the  newly-conquered  country, 
there  were  not  a  few  smaller  states,  such  as 
the  Hwiccas,  the  Gyrwas,  the  Meanwaras, 
either  independent  or  owing  an  incomplete 
alh^iance  to  one  or  other  of  the  kingdtnns; 
that  Deira  and  Bemicia  showed  a  dispontiott 
to  oomUne  into  one  state,  had  already  once 
combined,  and  were  sure  to  become  soon  per- 
manently incorporated  into  a  Northumbrian 
kingdom,  while  the  co-existence  of  the  two 
dioceses  of  Rochester  and  Canterbury,  from 
the  first  organintion  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land, has  bd  to  the  belief  that  there  may 
have  been  originally  two  kingdoms  indent, 
the  earliest  dioceses  being  generally  co-ex- 
tensive with  kingdoms.  As  yet  these  several 
Itingdoms  and  states — at  any  rate,  the  greater 
among  them — held  aloof  from  one  another. 
Nor  had  they  yet  learned — {)erhapB  the 
resistance  of  Ute  natives  did  not  allow 
them  tba  necesBary  leisure — even  to  quarrel 
among  themselves.  In  fact,  each,  aa 
a  rule,  went  about  its  business  of  fighting 
with  the  Welsh,  of  settlement  and  appor* 
tionment  of  the  soil,  of  general  oigan- 
isation,  on  its  own  forces  only ;  loosely 
speaking,  they  had  no  relations  with  one 
another;  the  conditions  that  made  the  first 
step  towards  union  possible  did  not  exist.  It 
is  true  that  Ella,  the  first  king  of  the  Soafh- 
Saxons,  is  represented  Bede  as  holding  a 
sort  of  tmpmum,  or  military  overlordsMp, 
over  the  "  provinces  "  south  of  the  Humber ; 
but  Bede's  statement  must  be  either  an  exag- 
geration of  some  inaigniflcant  fact,  or  alto- 
gether baseless.  An  imperial  king  of  the 
South-Saxons  in  the  fifth  century  is  incon- 
ceivable. In  another  century  {circ.  686)  a 
great  change  had  taken  place.  The  southern 
part  of  Northumbria  now  stretched  from 
sea  to  sea,  its  western  bozder-line  joining  the 
coast  at  the  head  of  Moreoambe  Bay.  Iforcia 
had  grown  oonnderaUy  towards  the  south 
and  the  west ;  part  of  the  lower  Dee  and  half 
the  Wye  flowed  vithin  her  confines,  and  her 
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kings  had  pushed  their  conquests  from  Wessez 
almost  to  the  Bristol  Avon  and  the  upper 
Thames.  But  Wessex  had  helped  to  make 
up  for  these  losses  by  extending  her  western 
frontier  to  the  mouths  of  the  Parret  and 
Exe,  and  by  taking  Wight  within  her  king- 
dom.  East  Angi'"-,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex, 
having  no  wwker  race  in  tiwirnaighbotiriiood 
to  encroach  upon,  were  gnbutantially  un- 
altered. 

Among  these  kingdoms  a  state  of  things 
bad  arisen  which  Milton  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  only  caricatures 
when  he  calls  their  mutual  dealings  "tlie 
warfl  at  kites  or  crows,  flooUng  and  fightiu 
in  the  ax."  Strife  and  bloodshed  were  nni- 
venal ;  no  kingdom  escaped  them ;  even 
Ohristiamty  brought  a  swtnd;  by  tar  the 
greater  number  of  battles  that  are  hencefor- 
ward recorded  were  fought  between  English- 
men. Indeed,  the  several  peoples  seldom 
came  together  aam  as  enemies.  And  in  the 
course  of  this  warfare  the  Ticiasitndes  of 
sucoeas  were  manv  and  sudden ;  the  irresis- 
tible conquercnr  of  one  day  was  the  hunted 
fogitLve  or  mangled  corpse  of  the  next. 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  after  years  of  nearly 
unbroken  success,  in  which  Briton  and  Jute 
went  down  before  him,  was,  in  691,  himself 
beaten  down  1^  his  own  subjects,  and  driven 
.{twa  his  kingdimi.  K^t  then  rose  to  great- 
nesa  under  the  gtudance  of  Ethelbert,  who 
won  a  sort  of  supremacy  that  is  stated  by 
Bede  to  have  reached  uie  Humber,  at  the 
same  time  that  another  restless  warrior, 
Ethelfrith,  was  making  the  might  of  North- 
umluia  terrible  to  Ihe  north  and  west  of  that 
river.  But  Ethelbert  shrank  back,  and 
Ethelfritii  fell  in  battle  before  the  growing 
power  of  Badwald,  King  of  the  East  Angles ; 
and  for  a  few  years  Bedwald  held  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  kings  that  ruled  south 
of  the  Humber.  Then  the  turn  of  Northum- 
btia  came :  in  630  the  authori^  or  influence 
of  her  king,  Edwin,  bore  undisputed  sway 
from  the  Forth  to  the  English  Cunnd,  save 
in  Kent  alone.  Then  Penda  of  Mercia  van- 
quished and  slew  Edwin  (634),  and  seized  a 
part  of  his  supremacy ;  but  was  himself  van- 
quished and  slain  in  655  by  a  successor  of 
Edwin's,  Oswy,  under  whom  Xorthumbria 
regained  a  fair  share  of  her  former  ascend- 
ancy. Bnt  with  the  death  in  battle  of  her 
next  king,  Egfrith,  in  685,  the  glory  and 
greatness  of  uie  northern  kingdom  passed 
away  for  ever.  For  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  lon^r  she  kept  her  independence, 
and  at  times  acted  with  vigour  to  the 
north  and  west ;  but  her  part  in  determining 
the  destiny  of  England  was  played  out 
These  were  not  fntUe  fightiiu;s,  a^er  all. 
The  kingdoms  were  merely  taking  ^e  best 
way  they  knew  of  settling  among  themselves 
which  was  the  most  worthy  to  fulfil  the 
trust  of  making  England  a  nation.  To 
bringing  about  this  end,  the  newly-founded 


Church  proved  an  effective  ally.  Her  autho- 
rity, being  an  undivided  force  that  proceeded 
from  a  single  centre,  and  her  organisation 
covering  the  whole  land,  gently  drew  the 
separate  communities  together,  made  the 
idea  of  unity  famUiar,  and  must  have  fos- 
tered a  vague  longing  for  political  union. 
Axid  the  practical  e£nccnii«it  ox  all  the  smaller 
kingdmns  except  East  AngUa  must  also  have 
done  something  to  smooth  the  way  towards 
this  consummation.  Essex  sank,  first  into  a 
Mercian,  then,  seemingly,  into  a  West-Saxon 
dependency ;  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventh 
century  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex  and  his  succes- 
sor. Ink,  reduced  Snssex  and  Keat  beneath 
thor  dominion ;  and  these  states,  without  as 
yet  losing  their  separate  existence,  never 
again  enjoyed  a  separate  political  life. 

In  tiie  rivalry  Uiat  was  thus  narrowed  to 
Mercia  and  Wessex,  the  tide  of  success, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, ran  dsradedl^  in  favour  of  the  former ; 
one  of  Uie  Mercian  kin^,  Ethelbald,  was 
strong  enough  to  fasten  his  yoke  on  the  neck 
of  Wessex  itself.  And,  though  the  stubborn 
land  succeeded  in  shaking  off  this  yoke 
by  a  decisive  victory  at  Burford  (752J, 
OB&,  a  later  Mercian  king,  managed  in  his 
long  reign  (755 — 794)  to  raise  his  power  to 
an  unexampled  height.  Wessex  was  beaten 
in  battie,  and  driven  below  the  Thames; 
Essex  and  Kent  had  become  almost  parts  of 
the  Mercian  kingdom ;  and  in  792  a  deed  of 
the  foulest  treachery  gave  OBa.  the  command 
of  East  Anglia.  fV<mi  the  Welsh,  too,  the 
masterful  Idng  wrested  the  wide  sweep  of 
scrub-land  that  lay  round  Pengwem,  and  on 
the  site  of  this  place  built  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury {Serobbegl^if,  SertA-iury),  and  made 
the  dyte  that  is  still  called  after  his  name 
the  western  limit  of  his  kingdom,  thus 
bringing  the  area  of  England  almost  to 
its  furthest  expansion  on  the  side  of  Wales. 
But  the  sceptre  was  destined  for  Wessex, 
notwithstauMny.  Pressed  down  from  her 
northern  frontier,  and  forced,  as  it  would 
appear,  to  give  up  Surrey  and  Sussex  also, 
she  never  paused  in  her  slow  advance  towards 
ComwaU.  Somerset  was  completed,  and  the 
making  of  Devonshire  b^un  ;  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Exe,  from  source  to  sea,  was 
a  West-Saxon  rirer.  With  the  first  years 
of  the  next  Egbert,  a  wise  and  viuiant 
descendant  of  earlier  kings  came  &om 
wile  in  Charlemagne's  court,  to  take  on 
himself  the  rule  of  the  kingdom ;  and  under 
his  direction  the  West-Saxona  went  steadily 
forward  on  the  path  that  led  to  national 
(rreatness.  Egbert  was  long  content  to  repel 
Mercian  invasion,  and  to  push  his  conquests 
further  into  the  Cornish  peninsula ;  m  his 
reign  Devon  reached  its  final  limits,  and  the 
men  of  Cornwall  were  driven  to  accept  him 
as  their  overlord.  At  length,  in  823,  on  the 
field  of  Ellandnne,  Mercia  and  Wessex 
measured  their  strength  for  the  last  time; 
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aad  then  the  might  of  Merda  was 
broken.  Ere  the  year  was  over,  Suaeex  and 
Saney  had  rejoined,  Kent  and  Essex  been 
added  to,  the  Tictorioos  kingdom;  and  the 
Esat  Anglians  had  succeesfoUy  revolted  from 
Uoda,  and  put  themBelvea  nnder  the  pro- 
tectwn  of  Egbert.  The  crowning  year  of 
trinm^  for  Wessex  was  827 ;  then  a  sinele 
campaign  made  her  king  master  of  Merciu, 
and  awed  Northumbria  into  snlnaiiBion; 
from  Edinburgh  to  Land's  End  he  was 
■apreme  lord  or  immediate  king.  Of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  this  West-Saxon 
■upremacy,  no  exact  knowledge  can  be 
gamed ;  doubtless  it  gave  the  right  to 
demand  help  in  war,  and  a  commanding 
voice  in  the  higher  concerns  of  each  kingdom. 
An  unlooked-for  force  created  the  oondi- 
ttons  that  converted  this  supremacy  into 
actual  kingship.  Northumbria,  Mercia,  and 
East  Angfia,  though  bound  to  Wessex,  still 
remained  distinct  kingdoms,  each  with  its 
dejiendrat  king.  These  kingdoms  the  Danes 
hud  in  ruins  ;  and  after  the  narrow  eacape 
of  Wcflsex  from  the  same  fate,  the  line  of  the 
Lea,  the  Ouse,  and  Watting  Street  divided 
England  into  two  political  systems,  Weasex 
sua  the  Danolagh,  that  were  practically  two 
hcstile  camps.  Between  theee,  after  Alfred's 
death,  the  battle  was  fought  out  to  the  bitter 
cod;  and  this  end,  when  it  came — as  tt  did 
in  the  reign  of  E<^^  (9dS— 976]-^wule  the 
whcde  (rf  England  a  single  kingdom.  But 
other  in  this  or  in  Canute's  r^gHt  the 
country  lietween  the  Forth  and  the  Tweed — 
the  Lothians,  as  they  are  called — ^fell,  or 
was  torn,  away  from  England :  nnder  what 
circmnfltances  there  is  no  record  can  tell  us. 

Tbe  AnftloSaxcn  Ckron,,  Beds,  sod  Ethel- 
wmxd,  ara  oar  chief  nnthorities  for  the  hlstorr 
oL  these  kingdoms.  See  also  Lappenberr,  Jnglo- 
&(um  Kinm,  toL  1. ;  J.  B.  Qreen,  Tin  Making  of 
Bimta»d.  [J.  H.] 

An^nlSmOi  or  AsffcnmoiSi  a  ipro- 
vince  in  the  south  offrance,  was  umted 
with  Eng^d  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  II. 
with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  In  1218  it  passed 
into  tbe  poesession  of  die  Count  de  la  Sunche, 
■tepbther  of  Henry  III.  In  1303  it  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown,  but  by  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigni  in  1860,  was  restored 
to  England,  only  to  be  re-conqnered  by  the 
French  in  1370. 

Ajlflria  was  a  pirate-chief,  who  occupied 
therocK  of  Gheriah,  off  the  Malabar  coast  of 
India.  His  depredations  had  caused  him  to 
ber^arded  as  the  scourge  of  the  adjacent 
seas,  dive,  on  hia  return  to  India,  in  17&6, 
and  AdminJ  Watson,  with  the  English  fleet, 
attacked  and  destroyed  his  station. 

Anns  (the  older  name  of  the  county  of 
Tvmfm*  the  territory  of  one  of  the  great 
Kc^di  tribes,  or  sub-kingdoms,  and  was 
gDToned  by  a  soceesnon  of  Celtic  "  maor- 
wn,"  one  oi  whom,  Dnfngan,  ia  styled 


"  Comes  "  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L,  and 
'*  was,"  says  Mr.  Skene,  "  no  doubt,  the  first 
EarL"  After  him  there  is  a  further  suoces- 
sion  of  four  Celtic  earls  from  fatiier  to  son. 
Maud,  the  heiress  of  tbe  last  of  these,  carried 
the  earldom  by  marriage  first  to  the  family 
of  the  Ccnnyns,  then  to  that  of  the  Umphra- 
villee.  In  1297  Gilbert  de  Umphraville  was 
sunmuHied  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Angus. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  was 
not  merely  a  courtesy-title,  and  whether 
UmphxBviUe  was  not  in  reality  summoned  in 
virtue  of  his  barony  of  Frudhoe,  in  Korth- 
umberland  {§m  8ir  H.  Nicolas,  Sutoriv  Peer- 
agt) ;  but  his  descendants  were,  at  any  rate, 
regularly  summoned  as  Earls  of  Angus.  By 
the  maniage  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Angus, 
with  William,  firat  Earl  Douglas  (as  his 
third  wife),  the  earldom  passed  iido  one 
branch  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  In  1633 
William,  eleventh  Earl  of  Angus,  was  created 
Marquis  of  Douglas.  In  1700  James,  third 
Marquis,  was  created  Duke  of  Douglas. 
Ardiibald,  son  of  tbe  flrat  Harquiji,  was 
created  Earl  of  Ormond  in  1651,  and  his  eon 
Archibald  was  created  Earl  of  Forfar  in  1661. 
His  title  and  estates  devolved,  in  1716,  on 
the  Duke  of  Douglas,  on  whose  death,  in 
1761,  the  honours  of  this  family  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  whom,  and  for  the 
celebrated  lawsuit  which  arose  out  of  tiiis 
socoession.    [Douglas,  FxHitT  or.] 

Edwards,  DMcription  of  Am*»,  1791 :  Skene, 
CeUie  ScoHond,  liL  289;  A.  Jervise,  Mmorialt 
of  Angua ;  Sir  B.  Bnrka,  BormatU  and  £xtt»ct 
PMrofM,  p.  175. 

AngUMf  Aachibalo  Douglas,  &tb  Eabl 
OF,  quarrelled  with  his  kinsmen  of  the  royalist 
party,  and  at  the  head  of  the  partisans  of 
James  II.,  defeated  them  at  Arkenholm 
(U6A).  At  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  1460,  he  was 
wounded  by  the  bursting  of  the  same  cannon 
which  killed  James  II.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  baronial  party  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  ministers  of  James  III.  at  Lauderlmdge, 
and  from  his  famous  remark  on  that  occamon, 
"Heed  not,  I  am  he  who  will  bell  the  cat," 
was  ever  afterwards  caUed  Archibald  BeU- 
the-Cat.  He  commanded  one  wing  of  the 
insurgent  army  at  tbe  battle  of  Torwood, 
where  James  III.  was  killed.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1488  mu 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barons  at  Sauohie- 
bum.  In  1491  he  entered  into  a  ^vate 
treaty  with  Henry  VII.  by  which  he  agreed 
to  do  his  utmost  to  promote  harmony  between 
the  ktngs  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Angus,  AncHiBALD  Douglas,  6tb  Earl 
OP  (4.  loo6)',  was  the  grandson  of  Earl  "  Bell- 
the-Cat."  In  August,  1514,  he  married 
Margaret,  the  Queen  B^^t  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  James  V.;  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  carried  off  to  France  at  the  instance 
of  John,  Duke  of  Albany.  Returning  to 
Scotland  in  1519,  he  defeated  his  memies, 
tiie  TT^miltmiii,  in  tlw  followiug  year,  in  the 
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battle  of  "Cleuue  the  Caiueway,"  and  seized 
Edinhaifrlit  though  he  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  seek  a  tempoi&ry  asylum  in 
France.  In  1625  he  returned,  and  became 
gnardian  of  the  young  king,  whom  be  kept  in 
close  restraint  for  three  years,  until  one  of  his 
many  attempts  to  escape  proved  SQCceaaful 
(1628).  On  the  death  of  James  V.,  he 
returned  to  hii  native  counti^,  after  coming 
to  a  secret  understanding  vitii  the  English 
king  that  he  would  do  iJl  in  his  power  to 
serve  his  cause  in  Scotland.  In  1643,  he 
received  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  am- 
bassador, at  his  Castle  of  Tantallon ;  but  in 
the  folk>wii^  year  Angus  with  tiie  Assured 
Lords  threw  over  Henry,  and  joiiwd  the 
national  party,  an  act  wMch  drew  down  on 
his  lands  the  army  of  Lord  Hertford.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  defeated  the  English  at  the 
battle  of  Ancrum  Moor. 

BnrtoD,  EM.  i^Beot.,  Ul.  «i,  ko. 
Aufpa,  McFbrous  (d.  761),  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne,  731,  after  defeating  the 
previous  king,  Alpin,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tay  and  the  Earn,  and  annihilating  the 
forces  of  Nectan  MacDenli  at  Loch  Inch.  In 
732  Angus  invaded  Dalriada,  and  drove  its 
king  to  Ireland.  In  736  he  a^n  laid  waste 
the  kingdom  of  the  Scots,  takmg  the  capital, 
Bunad,  and  throwing  Dongal  into  prison ; 
this  devastation  was  repeated  in  741,  when 
Dalriada  for  some  years  sank  into  the  poeitiim 
of  a  Pictish  dependency.  Siortly  afterwards 
Angus  enterea  into  an  alliance  wiUi  Eadbert 
of  Korthumbris  agEtinst  the  Britona  of  Sttath- 
dyde,  who  suboutted  in  766. 

AnimalSt  Crcbltt  to.  In  1822,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Martin,  M.P., 
an  Act  was  passed  to  reprees  the  practice  of 
cruelty  to  animals.  Subsequently  Acts  with 
the  same  object  were  passed  in  1827,  1636, 
and  1864,  in  great  part  through  the  efforta  of 
the  Royal  Societv  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty 'to  Animau,  instituted  in  1824.  In 
1875  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inijaire  into  the  question  of  the  vivisection  of 
animals.  In  1876  an  Act  was  passed  regula- 
ting {but  not  abolishing)  vivisection,  and 
compelling  physiological  demonstrators  and 
others  to  take  out  a  certificate  to  vivisect. 

Ai^on.  [Anobvuis.] 

Al^Oiif  Mabqakbt  op.    [Mahoabbt  op 

Anjou.] 

Aailaf  (or  Olaf)  Cuaran  {t}.  dSOJ,  was 

the  son  of  Sihtric,  Danish  King  of  North- 
umberiand.  After  his  father's  death,  Anlaf 
went  to  Dublin,  but  soon  left  Ireland  for 
Scotland,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Oonstantine,  King  of  Alban.  It  was  this 
match  which  probably  provoked  Athelstan's 
invasion  of  «M)tland  in  933.  Anlaf  next 
appears  as  his  father  -  in  -  law's  ally  at 
Brunanburh  in  937.  In  943,  after  his 
ooosin  Anlaf  Godftithsson's  death,  we  find 


him  ruling  in  Northumberland  with  Rsginald 
Gk>dfrithaBon.  When  Edmund  ctmquraed  the 
ttve  boroughs,  Anlaf  opposed  him,  and  took 
Tamworth  by  storm,  but  being  beset  in 
Leicester  he  made  peace  with  the  English  king. 
In  944,  however,  Edmund  drove  both  his 
godsons  from  their  kingdom.  But  Anlaf 
again  appeared  in  arms  in  949,  and  was 
received  by  the  people,  till  in  962  he  was 
driven  abroad  for  uie  last  time  by  his  turbulent 
subjects.  He  now  ruled  in  Dublin  for 
several  years,  and  commanded  at  the  great 
battle  of  Tara ;  but  his  defeat  there  by  the 
high  king  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  wrought 
a  change  in  the  old  warrior,  for  he  started 
the  same  year  on  a  pilgrimage  to  lona,  where 
he  died. 

The  fainona  legend  of  Eavtlok  th»  Dcm, 
exUnt  in  old  English  ud  French,  ountains  a 
romuitlc  Moonnt  of  the  wlj  yeus  of  Anlai 
CnAnta,  and  loos  serred  to  keep  his  funa  thre 
In  HorUiem  England,  eapedallr  in  Orimslv,  the 
port  of  Scaudinavwn  anippen,  whiob  Im  Wiled 
to  ba*a  derived  ita  name  from  one  of  the  oh*- 
raoters  In  the  story.  See  the  poem  edited  bj 
Sir  F.  Kadden  and  Itr.  Skeat  for  the  Ear^ 
Eng.  Text  Sooietr;  Ai^g.-Sar.  Chnm. ;  FlorBooe 
of  Woroester,  L'hron.  nib  mn.  937,  Jfco. ;  Skene, 
CttHe  Sooeiond,  1.  362,  fto. 

Anlaf  (or  OIkC)  Oodfritltnoii  (d.  941), 
King  of  Dublin  and  Ncnthumberland,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  King  of  Dublin  in  933. 
He  came  with  a  great  force  of  Irish  and 
Danes  to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  Anlaf 
Cuaran  at  the  battle  of  Brunanbnrh,  wh^ce 
he  fied,  as  the  English  song  of  triumph  tells 
us,  "  over  the  dark  water  Dublin  to  seek." 
On  the  death  of  Athelstan  he  was  called 
by  the  Northumbrians  to  rule  over  them,  but 
he  perished  soon  after  of  a  grievous  disease. 

Anlaf  Haraldson,  Anlaf  Trygr^ 
son.  [Olap.] 

Annates,  or  PiKST-Fanrrs,  was  the 
first  year's  income  of  newly -appointed  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops  which  was  exacted 
hr  the  Pope  before  he  would  confirm  the 
election.  Acceding  to  Blackstone,  these 
payments  were  "  part  of  the  papal  usurpa- 
tions over  the  clergy  of  theee  kingdoms, 
first  introduced  by  Pandulph,  the  Pope's 
legate,  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
Eienry  III,*'  Frequent  attempts  were  made 
to  check  the  payment  of  such  large  simui  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  in  34  Ed.  I.,  when 
there  was  great  complaint  of  the  oppressive 
manner  in  which  the  papal  legate  exacted 
them,  the  first-fruits  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  two  years.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1532  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  declaring, 
that  whereas  "annates  had  risen,  grown,  and 
increased  by  an  uncharitable  custom,  grounded 
upon  no  good  or  just  title,  and  the  p^rment 
thereof  was  enforced  by  the  restraint  of  bulls, 
against  all  equity  and  justice,"  the  payment 
of  such  annates  should  be  discontinued,  and 
that  any  bishop  making  such  payments 
shoold  fozfeit  all  his  lands  and  goods  to  the 
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kin^f,  -whilst  any  tnahopa  whom  the  Pope 
refused  to  consecrate  for  iuHi-|n7inent  of  fint- 
fruits,  should  be  oonsacnted  in  England,  and 
'^ahonld  e&joy  their  spiiitualitiee  and  tem- 
poralities  as   completely  as  if  they  had 
ubtained  their  bulls  from  Borne."  The  opeta- 
tioQ  of  this  Act,  however,  was  Buqtendeo  for 
a  time,  as  Henzy  waited  to  see  whether  lito 
Pope  would  grant  him  the  wished<for  divoroe 
IroHv  Catherine  of  Aragon ;  on  his  refusal  the 
rapture  with   Bome  took  place,  and  the 
statute  was  re-enacted  1534,  whilst  a  clause 
was  intzodaoed  providing  that  archbishops 
and  bishops  ahould  not  '*  be  presented  to  the 
Bishop  of  Btnne,  otherwise  callad  the  Vopf, 
bt  oonfinnation,  or  sue  oat  any  bolls  at  his 
ooort ;  but  that  they  should  be  elected  by 
tmgi  tfiiire."  In  consequence,  the  paymoit  of 
ndscc^sl  fizat-firoits  to  the  Pope  ceased  from 
Aja  tiinft. 

Amnm,  Qvbbk  Feb.  6,  16M,  t.  Manh  9, 
1708.  d.  Aug.  12,  1714),  the  last  of  the  Stoart 
nmeigns,  was  the  second  daughter  of  James 
n.  (while  Duke  of  York}  and  Anne  Hyde. 
She  was  bred  a  Protestant  by  the  express 
command  of  Charles  II.,  nnder  the  care  of 
Dr.  Henry  Compton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
London.  While  still  very  young,  her  hand 
was  Boaght  by  George  Louis,  electoral 
lirinee  as  HanovCT,  who  eventaaUy  nic- 
eeeded  her  on  the  English  throne ;  but  in 
1M3  ihs  mazried  Georg«,  brother  of  Chris- 
tisn  v.,  of  Dennuu^.  Prince  Qeoi^  was  a 
penmage  completely  without  talent,  capacity, 
or  ambition,  so  that  throughout  his  life 
his  political  poeilaon  was  altogether  insigni- 
fieant.  Already,  before  her  marriage,  Anne 
had  oODceived  what  were,  perhaps,  the  two 
strongest  emotions  of  her  life.  The  teaching 
of  Compton,  a  zealous  Anglican,  who  haa 
snffered  for  the  cause  of  Church  and  King  in 
the  rebellion,  had  made  her  a  steadfast  and 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Chnrch  of  England. 
The  design  of  altering  the  soccesmon  to  the 
throne,  on  condition  that  Anne  would  become 
a  Bomso  Chtholic,  entertained  by  the  French 
and  FjpglwTi  courts,  was  nullified  by  the  steady 
attachment  of  the  princess  to  the  Protestant 
&itb :  and  Anne  had  already  conceived  that 
violent  affection  for  Sarah  Jonninga,  who  be- 
came in  167S  the  wife  of  John  Churchill 
[XarlboeodghJ,  which  lasted  during  the 
grater  portion  of  her  fife.  It  was  owing 
to  the  (Aanihill  influence  chiefly  that  Anne 
(oosented  to  notify  to  'William  of  Orange  her 
approval  of  hia  landing,  and  that  in  the  crisis 
of  a&irs  she  fled  from  Westminster  to  Dorset's 
bouse  in  Epping  Forest.  In  spite  of  the 
effints  of  her  ancle.  Clarendon,  she  made  no 
objectiMi  to  the  accession  of  William  III. 
■nd  Mary  She  was  herself  declared  heir  to 
the  flmne.  &ilin?  >«»ae  to  the  sovereigns, 
■ad  tn  allowance  of  £20,000  settled  on  her. 
fhoa  dter  the  Berolotaon  she  gave  birth  to 
ipafri  poke  ot  Gloucester,  the  only  one  of 


her  numerous  children  who  survived  intanoy, 
and  he  died  in  1700  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Anne  gradually  became  completely  estranged 
from  the  king  and  queen,  and  a  party,  of 
which  the  ChurchiUs  were  the  heads,  was 
formed  about  her  in  opposition,  and  came  to 
be  known  as  the  "  Princess  Party."  One  of 
the  points  this  party  constantly  pressed  for- 
ward was  an  increase  in  Anne's  income.  In 
1691,  Anne's  estmngement  from  the  king 
went  so  far  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  James 
II.,  begging  his  forgiveness.  On  the  dis- 
grace of  Mu-lborongh,  in  1692,  Anne  quar- 
relled with  her  sister,  the  queen ;  her  guard 
of  honour  was  taken  from  h«-,  and  she  was 
treated  with  injudicious  coldness  and  disre* 
spect.  After  the  death  of  Mary  a  formal 
reconciliation  was  made,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Somers,  but  there  was  httle  friendship 
on  either  side.  Anne  resided  at  8t.  James^ 
Palace  during  the  remuiuler  of  WiUiam's 
rei^  with  some  of  the  stats  befitting  the 
heiress  to  the  throne. 

With  tbe  death  of  WilKam,  Anne  became 
queen,  and  reigned  over  England  during  a 
period  of  twelve  years  crowded  with  important 
events,  and  singuhirly  distinguished  by 
illustrious  men.  The  earlier  portion  of 
the  period  is  that  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  Uarlboroughs  prevailed ;  in  tbe 
Bec<nid  that  of  their  t^ponsnts  was  pre- 
dominant By  tbe  year  1702  the  Tories, 
Godolphin,  Nottingham,  Normanby,  and 
Pembroke,  had  supplanted  the  great  Whig 
ministers,  who  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  Revolution  settlement.  The  war  was 
entered  upon  with  vigour,  under  the  auspicea 
of  2biriborough  and  Godol[diin;  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  draw  up  terms  of 
union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and 
the  union  of  the  two  rival  East  India  Com- 
panies accomplished.  The  chief  military 
events  of  the  year  were  the  capture  of  Venloo, 
Suremond,  and  Liige,  and  the  expedition 
against  Vigo  Bay.  Ln  1 703  violent  o[fK>sition 
was  offered  in  the  Scotch  I^riiament  to  the 
Union  scheme.  The  Hethuen  Treaty  was 
concluded  with  Portugal.  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  augmentation  of  the  liA-ings 
of  the  poorer  clergy,  was  instituted-  Next 
year  some  changes  occurred  in  the  ministry. 
The  High  Tones,  Nottingham,  Jersey,  and 
Seymour,  who  thwarted  Marlborough's  war 
policy,  were  dismissed,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  the  Moderate  Tories,  Harley  and  St. 
John.  In  July  Gibraltar  was  captured,  and 
Marlborough  won  the  great  battle  of  Blen- 
heim in  August.  An  attempt  to  tack  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  to  the  land 
Tax  Bill  was  defeated  in  the  Commons. 
The  Aylesbury  election  case  threatened  a 
permanent  breach  between  the  two  bodiea  oC 
the  Legislature.  In  1706,  Peterborough,  in 
Spain,  captured  Barcelona,  and  established 
the  anthoritr  of  Charles  II.  in  Catalonia  and 
Valencia.   Commianoners  were  appointed  by 
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the  Scotch  Parliament  to  discnsa  the  temu 
of  the  tTiutm  in  London.  It  was  gradually 
becoming  evident  tiiat  Marlborough  would 
have  to  rely  on  a  Whig  ministry.  In  1706 
the  chief  event  was  the  consummation  of  the 
Union  with  Scotland.  The  laboun  of  the 
commission  lasted  through  the  year,  and  the 
royal  assent  was  given  in  March  of  the  fol- 
lowing ^eor.  Marlborough  gained  the  battle 
of  Itamillies,  thereby  driving  the  French  from 
the  Netherlands;  but  in  Spain  Charles  II. 
had  to  evacuate  Madrid.  Mrs.  Hill  now 
began  to  supplant  the  Duchees  of  Marlborough 
in  the  royal  fovour,  and  the  influence  of 
Harlsy  commenced  to  be  appredable.  He 
instituted  a  series  (tf  intxi^es  in  company 
with  St.  John,  with  a  new  to  drive  the 
Whig  ministers  from  office.  Meanwhile, 
Louis  had  made  offers  for  peace,  which 
were  rejected.  In  the  following  year, 
Harley's  intrigues,  which  took  the  form  of  an 
attack  on  the  naval  administration,  were  di»- 
covered,  and  he  was  farced  to  resign.  On  the 
failure  of  a  cnnposite  ministry,  the  Whig 
junto  come  into  power.  The  mihtary  events ' 
of  the  year  were  unfortunate.  In  Spain  the 
allies  were  utterly  defeated  at  Alnmnf^ ;  nor 
was  Eugene's  attack  on  Toulon  successtuL 
In  1708  the  Pretender  made  an  tuuacceseful 
expedition  to  Scotland ;  and  Marlborough,  in 
Flanders,  gained  a  great  victory  at  Oudenarde. 
The  queen  suffered  great  griex  from  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  sincerely 
attached.  Meanwhile,  it  was  evident  that 
the  Whi^  ministry  was  insecure.  Once 
more  Louu  offered  to  treat.  His  terms  were 
rejected;  and  Ibrlborough  won  a  bloody 
victory  at  Malplaqaet.  In  1710  important 
changes  took  place  at  home.  Mrs.  Hill,  now 
Mrs.  Maaham,  had  completely  supplanted  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  the  royal  favour. 
The  nation  was  weary  of  the  war;  and  the 
injudicious  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverell  by 
the  Whig  ministry  produced  a  violent  outcry 
against  them.  Sunderland  and  Godolphin 
were  dismissed,  and  Harley  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  Tory  ministry.  The 
conference  at  Oertraydenbei^  resulted  in 
nothing.  In  Spain  the  allies  gained  victories 
at  Almenara  and  Saragoesa,  and  Charlee  was 
once  more  established  in  Madrid ;  but  these 
results  were  neutralised  1^  the  defeat  of 
Stanhope  at  Brihuega.  It  soon  Itecune  evi- 
dent that  the  new  ministry  had  determined 
on  a  peace  policy,  and  that  some  of  tiiem,  at 
all  events,  were  willing  that  the  Stuarts 
should  be  restored.  The  chief  event  at  home 
in  1711  was  the  formation  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  Harley,  now  ezcee^ngly  popular 
on  account  of  Gniscord'sattanpt  to  stab  him, 
rapidly  opened  negotiations  for  peace.  Marl- 
borough's campaign  in  the  year  was  resultless. 
On  his  return  he  was  violently  attacked  in 
Parliament,  and  deprived  of  hia  offices. 
Twelve  new  peers  were  created,  in  order 
to  "  swamp  "  vie  majority  in  the  House  of 


Lords.  In  1712  Ormonde  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  (vmy,  with  instructiinu  to 
attempt  nothing.  The  conference  was  opened 
at  Utrecht,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  laid 
before  the  House.  In  July  Ormonde  separated 
from  the  allies.  Marlborough  quitted 
England  in  November,  and  remained  abroad 
until  the  queen*s  death.  The  "beaW  of 
Utrecht  was  signed  in  March,  1718.  Hiean- 
while,  the  failing  health  of  iho  queen  made 
the  succession  question  open.  Harley  was 
evidently  unwil^ig  to  consent  to  a  return  of 
the  Stuarts;  but  no  such  scruples  reetrained 
St.  John,  now  Yiscount  Bolingbroke.  T^ 
remodellinK  of  the  axmy  was  entnurted  to 
Ormonde,  but  the  scheme  failed  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  Harley  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds.  As  a  blind,  Bolinglnvke  introduoed 
into  the  House  a  proposition  that  the  Pro- 
teetant  succession  was  in  no  danger.  The 
design  of  the  Whigs  to  bring  the  Electoral 
Frince  over  to  Enpand  ma  thwarted  hv  the 
wise  caatim  of  George,  and  the  endent 
didike  of  the  queen  to  such  a  step.  Boling- 
broke  now  saw  that  he  must  dnve  Hariey 
from  office ;  and  he  therefore  introduced  his 
Schism  Bill,  which  Harley,  who  was  of  Low 
Church  prindplee,  could  not  suf^rt.  He 
was  acanrdingly  dismissed.  Everything  was 
now  in  Bolingraoke*s  &vour,  bat  his  plaiu 
were  foiled  by  the  h,tal  illness  of  the  queen. 
Afi  she  lay  on  her  death-bed,  she  was  ii^uced 
by  a  deputation  of  the  Council  to  entrust  the 
liord  Treasurer's  staff  to  8hrew8bun-,now  firm 
in  his  attachment  to  the  house  <h  Hanover. 
There  is  ctmudenUe  reason,  nevertheless,  to 
beUeve  tbot  Anne  would  have  oonsented  to 
her  brother's  snooearion  to  the  throne  if  imly 
he  would  have  changed  his  religion. 

Anne  was  very  popular  wiUi  the  nation, 
but  this,  perhaps,  was  rather  due  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  which, 
in  spite  of  its  faults,  retained  a  strong  hold 
on  the  sj^nnpathieB  of  Englishmen,  than  to 
any  special  merits  of  her  own.  She  was  a 
woman  of  somewhat  narrow  intellect,  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  weak  judgment  Her 
strongest  political  passions  were  devoted 
attachment  to  the  Established  Church,  and 
dislike  to  the  Whigs,  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  enemies  of  legitimacy  and  of  royalty 
itself;  but,  except  when  her  prejudices  and 
her  .  obstiiuicy  were  roused,  she  had  little 
strength  of  will,  and  was  easily  led  by  her 
female  favourites.  While  she  was  under  the 
fascination  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
she  lent  herself  readily  to  the  great  schomea 
of  the  duke;  when,  subsequently,  the  in- 
fluence of  Abigail  Hill  was  complexly  estab- 
lished over  her,  she  allowed  herself  with  no 
less  willingness  to  countenance  the  projects 
of  Harley.  Of  taste  and  wit  she  had  little, 
and  she  showed  scarcely  any  conception  of 
the  great  intellectual  movement  which  has 
rendered  her  reign  an  illustrious  period  in 
Engliih  literauy  histwy.    She  had,  taoweTcr* 
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nme  oompensating  qualities.    Her  private 
lib  vw  exein^uy  and  excellent ;  she  was  a 
good  wife  ana  a  deroted  mother.   Her  long 
tnd  mach>tried  Criendahip  with  her  haoffhty 
&TOQTite  was,  at  any  nte,  a  tastimony  ^  the 
goodoesB  of  her  heart  and  the  strength  of  her 
afections.    "  Scarce  any  person,"  says  Lord 
atanhope,  "  ever  endured  more  for  a  friend, 
or  from  a  friend."   As  applied  to  her  private 
chumcter,  at  least,  the  familiar  appellation  of 
"good"  Queen  Anne  is,  perhaps,  not  unde- 
served. 

BoyflT,  AnnaU,  mad  Bnni«t,  BM.  of  hit  Own 
TtiM,  boUi  nlnable,  bat  both  to  be  used  with 
emtm,  u  beisff  th«  works  of  violeiit  WUs  inh^ 
tiMna I  Ha^hflnon,  Stmrt  Pap«rt,-Coxe, 
Mmom  ef  Marib^TmiA;  Urs.  TbomBOD,  Jf*- 
MoiT*  of  tkt  DvehM*  <if  Ma.TlborotifK,  and  of  tlu 
Crart  of  <pi««N  Amu*.  1839;  Primrt*  anrmpvn- 
dmott^tht  I>iwhM4!/ Jrari6<>riwgfc,1838;  Oob- 
beit.  FariiAmMUanr  Hut. :  W.  Wilson,  LU»  of 
D^ot,  1890:  Lambertjr,  JT^iiom-m;  Tin^-s  Bo- 
»»»'■  HM.  1^ Atf. ;  Bwift*aworkafMp.JoHntaIt« 
SbUa,  iMMrjf  mto  th*  Cowluct  o/tfU  Latt  JTinw- 
Wp.  and  TkoHaUi  <m  th4  8taU  of  lh«  Hatkm).  and 
TMSMorir  <tr  th*  Lofi  Fmir  Ttan  o/QutnAiHU, 
SOMnllr  ascribed  to  him,  an  the  able«t  ex- 
wnmiDoa  of  th«  Toir  view ;  m*  also  Toror, 
Mimoirm;  and  BoliBrt)roke,  Corr«pmd«ne«. 

Then  are  good  modem  historiee.  of  E&eUiid 
daring  Qaseo  Anne's  relgB,  hj  Lord  Stanhope 
(1B70),  Mr.  Wyoa  (MTOJ.  and  Mr,  T.  H.  Burton 
(ISBOi  i  and  a  aketoh  in  Hr.  Leokj'a  Hilt  tk* 
AfUaMttk  CMitwry,  For  Anne's  personal  Us- 
torj,  M*  MUa  StaioUand'a  £wm  Mtht  Qimwnj  of 
[L.  0.  S.] 

Anne  Bolffini,  Qdbbn,  jecond  vife  of 
Heonr  Till.  ffi.  1607,  d.  1636).  ma  the 
daunter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boieyn,  who  married 
the  Lady  Elisabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  in  her  youth  taken 
by  her  father  to  the  French  court,  but  re- 
turned in  1522.  She  is  described  as  a  little 
lively  brunette,  witii  long  black  hair  and 
heMttifol  eyesL  She  was  the  object  of  much 
dirtation  in  the  English  court,  and  Henn' 
VIIL.  b^mning  from  idle  gallantry,  ad- 
vanoed  to  an  uncontrollable  passion  for  her. 
Honours  and  emoluments  were  showered 
upon  her  father.  At  last,  in  1627,  Henry 
Vm.  teaolred  to  divorce  Catherine  that  he 
might  many  Anne,  whom  he  lodged  magnifi' 
cently  in  hia  palace.  The  momentous  pro- 
eeedinga  to  obtain  a  divorce  were  entrusted  to 
the  dutrge  of  Wolsey,  and  when,  in  1529,  bis 
Ulnre  was  manifest,  his  fall  rapidly  followed. 
Henry  VIII.  still  pursued  hts  efforts  to  obtain 
a  divtaoe,  and  meanwhile  went  about  the 
in  company  with  Anne  Boieyn.  This 
much  indignataon  amoi^rt  the  people, 
and  the  mode  of  life  of  the  King  and  Anne 
Boieyn  was  generally  regarded  as  dishonour- 
able^ The  vacillation  of  Pope  Clement  TII. 
had  lasted  too  long  for  his  firmness  to  be  bqc- 
eessful ;  when,  at  the  end  of  1632,  he  issued  a 
brie(  bidding  Henry  to  take  back  Catherine, 
and  foririddiog  him  to  marry  Anne  Boieyn, 
Rsmy  VIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  his 
itflps.  On  Jan.  36,  1633,  he  was  privatdy 
aniied,  and  the  new  Arohbish<n>  (Cranmer) 
fvwnn"^  lu*  divoroe  from  Oathmne.  The 


marriage  with  Anne  was  then  avowed,  and 
confirmed  by  the  archbishop,  and  the  new 
queen  was  crowned  in  June.  On  Sept.  7  ^e 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  But  Anne 
Boieyn  had  but  a  Iwief  enjoyment  of  the  pon- 
tion  for  which  she  had  wsited  so  long.  On 
January  7th,  153S,  Catharine  of  Atagon  died, 
and  Anne  Boieyn  cotdd  not  conceal  her  delight. 
Shortly  afterwards  she  brought  into  the  world 
a  dead  child,  to  the  king's  great  disappoint- 
ment, as  he  wished  for  a  male  h«r.  He  looked 
on  Anne's  conduct  with  suspicion.  The  light- 
heartednesa  and  hrfllianey  whidx  had  once 
attracted  him  now  seemed  to  be  culpable 
frivolity.  On  May-day  the  king  abruptly 
left  some  games  at  which  he  was  present 
with  the  queen,  and  on  the  next  day  Anne 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  charg« 
of  treason  and  adultery.  Sex  brothw,  Lord 
Rochford,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  Smeaton  a 
musidan,  and  Brereton  and  Weston,  gentle- 
men of  the  bedchamber,  were  apprehended  as 
her  accomplices.  Smeaton  and  Norris  made 
some  confessions  of  guilt,  but  it  is  hard  to 
estinute  how  far  they  were  true.  That  Anne 
was  frivolous,  and  had  behaved  with  some 
indecorum,  may  he  admitted;  but  opinions 
must  continue  to  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  her 
guilt.  She  was  arraigned  before  a  commission 
of  twenty-seven  peers,  presided  over  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  evidence  of  the  con- 
fessions was  regarded  as  sufficient  for  her  con- 
demnation. Cranmer  was  induced  to  declare 
her  marriage  null  and  void,  and  on  May  19, 
1636,  Anne  Boieyn  was  beheaded. 

Oatmtiar  of  maU  Patmrt  ^  Bmminn^  with 
Mr.  Brewer's  Introd.  to  toI.  It.  ;  Froade,  Hwt. 
of  Sng. ;  Strickland,  £i«M  of  Ou  Qmmm  ^ 
jtii«l«a<I,  VOL  It.  ;  Liagard,  Hiat.  ^  Am.,  toL  v. 

IM.C.] 

AnMt  Davortbk  or  Edwabd  rv.  (b.  1476, 
d.  1611),  was marriedin  1496  to  Lord  Thomas 
Howard,  son  of  the  Karl  of  Surrey,  by  whom 
she  had  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Anne,  DAUoimu  or  Biohakd,  Dmu  «r 
YoBx  {4.  1476),  was  married  first  to  Henry 
Holland,  Duke  <A  Exeter  (o.v.],  from  whom 
she  was  divorced,  and  Becondly  to  Sir  Thomas 
St.  Leger. 

Anne  ITeville,  Quxbn  (i.  1464,  d.  1485), 

wife  of  Richard  lll.,wa8  the yoimger  daughter 
of  Bichard  Neville,  the  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick. In  1470  she  was  betrothed  (though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  was  actually  manie^ 
to  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  VI. 
After  his  death  at  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  she 
was  sought  in  mamage  by  Richard,  then 
I)uke  of  Gloucester.  Clarence,  who  bad 
married  her  sister  Isabel,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  and  disguised  her  as  a  cookmaid ;  but 
she  was  discovered  by  Richard,  married  to 
him  in  1473,  and  bore  him  a  son  in  1474.  In 
1483  she  waa  orowned  qnem  with  Richard. 
In  1484  her  young  son  died,  "an  unhappy 
death,"  aocording  to  the  Continnator  of  ttw 
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Cropland  Chronicle ;  and  the  queen  did  not 
long  Borvive  him,  dying  on  Maim  16,  1486. 

Omt,  OrouIaHd  Chnm. ;  theOhnnudMOfBona, 
Hall,  and  HoUadied  i  StricUaad.  Qhmm  Atg.. 
ii.878.  [M.  C] 

Anne  of  "Bohfunia,  Qdbbn  {h.  1367,  d. 

1394),  wife  of  Richard  U.,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Charlee  IV.,  was  married  to  Richard 
in  1382.  Her  sweet  and  gentle  diBpoaition 
earned  for  her  the  title  of  "Good  Queen 
Anne,"  and  her  influence  seema  to  have  had 
some  effect  in  mitigating  the  violenoe  sod 
disorder  of  her  hus£ind*a  reiga.  It  la  said 
tiiat  the  cruel  repriaala  takm  on  the  Kentish 
revoltera  were  diaconiinued  at  her  inter- 
cession; and  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  citizens  of  London,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  riot  of  1392,  was  healed  by 
her  mediation.  In  one  instance  only  does  her 
influence  appear  to  have  been  bad.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
the  dlTorce  of  the  kind's  fovourite,  De  Yere, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  from  his  wife,  who  was  con- 
nected with  several  of  the  great  noble 
families,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  one 
of  her  German  ladies,  "the  landgravine," 
as  Froiseart  calls  her.  Acne  of  Bohemia 
was  eaid  to  be  well  vraaed  in  the  mUe,  and 
to  have  read  it  in  a  Bohemian  or  Ger- 
man veraion;  and  she  and  her  attendants, 
English  and  Bohemian,  looked  with  oon- 
aiderable  favour  on  Wiclif  and  his  followera. 
The  proBcriptiona  of  the  "merciless"  Par- 
liament of  1386  were  n>eciaUy  directed 
against  the  quem's  attendants,  and  King 
Richard  afterwards  declared,  at  the  trial  <h 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  (see  StaU  Trials,  vol.  i.) 
that  the  queen  was  three  hours  on  bo'  knees 
before  the  earl,  pleading  with  tears  for  the  life 
of  John  Oalverley,  one  of  her  esquires,  ^tkcre 
is  httle  doubt  that  the  connection  between 
Euglaad  and  Bohemia,  brought  about  by 
Anne's  marriage,  most  have  done  much  to 
make  the  writinga  tA  Wiclif  better  known  on 
the  Continent,  and  eapeoially  in  Germany. 

WaWnriuuB.  Rid.  ^ngUe.,  U.  4B,  119, 158,  Ac. ; 
8ttMluS.gwm<|fAvbNid,LAl.  j 

Anne  of  Borenuicly  1432)  was  the 
daughter  of  John  SansTeur  and  nater  of 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Bnrgnndy.  She 
was  married  in  1423  to  John,  Duke  Bed- 
ford (q.v.). 

Anne  ofClsTes,  Qttbhn  {h.  1 51 7,  if.  1 667} , 

fourth  wife  of  Henry  YIII.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John,  tlurd  Duke  of  Clevee,  by  Miarie, 
daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Jtilich,  Berg, 
and  Kaveneberg.  Anxiooa  to  secure  for  Eng- 
land the  »xh1wi11  of  the  Sohmalcaldic  Ijeagne, 
Thomas  Cromwell,  after  the  deatii  of  Jane 
Seymour,  fnwposed  to  Henry  an  alliance  witii 
the  German  Protestant  princee  by  means  of  a 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Clevea ;  and  the  kin^, 
who  was  greatiy  pleased  with  a  portrait 
he  received  of  ma  mtended  bride,  willingly 
lent    himself    to   C^mwell's  proposition. 


Landing  at  Deal  Dec  27,  1639,  Anne  pro- 
ceeded to  Rochester,  where  Henry  first  saw 
her.  Her  person,  however,  failed  altogether 
to  come  up  to  the  expectations  he  hod 
formed  from  her  portrait.  He  called  a 
council  to  consider  if  there  was  any  posn- 
bility  of  getting  out  of  the  marriage  en- 
gagement to  her  without  involving  himself 
in  a  quarrel  with  her  family.  A  sort  of  prior 
contract  between  Anne  and  Francis,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was,  however,  the  only 
respectable  objection  to  the  mairiage  that 
could  be  raisea ;  and  ibis,  when  named  to  the 
Duke  of  Clevee'a  ambassadors,  was  completely 
disposed  of  bv  an  offer  on  their  part  to  pro- 
duce a  formal  renunciation  of  the  contntct. 
Henry  was  therefore  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  distasteful  marriage,  which  waa  celebrated 
at  Greenwich  on  January  6,  1640.  For  a 
time  Henry  was  able  to  treat  his  queen  with 
a  fair  show  of  respect ;  but  after  the  execution 
of  Cromwell,  the  original  proposer  of  the 
marriage,  he  sought  no  longer  to  conceal  his 
feeling  of  aversion  for  her.  The  marriage 
was  finally  aimnlled,  and  the  decision 
to  that  effect  duly  ratified  by  Parliament, 
on  three  grounds,  vie  (I)  that  she  bad  been 
previously  contracted  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine; 
(2)  tiiathe,  Henry,  bad  not  imeartily  giv^  his 
consent ;  (S)  that  the  marriage  had  never  been 
consummated.  As  some  consolation  to  Anne 
for  this  loss  of  position,  it  was  airanged  that 
she  diould  be  treated  as  an  adopted  uster,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  hononrsof  precedenoe 
next  to  the  queen  and  the  king's  daughter. 
These  terms,  and  the  further  promise  of  an 
annual  settlement  of  £3,000,  procured  Aqne's 
willing  assent  to  the  proposed  divorce.  She 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  England, 
where  she  died  at  her  palace  of  Chelsea,  July 
16,  1667.  By  Queen  Mary's  orders  her  fune- 
ral was  solcnunised  in  Westminater  Abbey 
with  regal  qilendonr. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Anne  of  Denmark,  Qubbk  {b.  \bl6,d. 

1619),  wife  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  1.  of 
England,  was  the  second  daughterof  Frederick 
II.,  King  of  Denmark,  and  waa  married  to 
James  in  1689.  She  seems  to  have  been  at 
one  time  a  strong  Roman  Cathtdic,  and  at  her 
oorooation  aa  Queen  of  England  refused  to 
receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  English  Church.  But  she  took  little  part 
in  politics,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
quickly  found  it  was  useless  to  hope  for  any- 
thing from  hev.  With  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  interference  in  the  caoae 
of  a  favourite,  she  seems  to  have  oontfluted 
herself  with  entertaining  the  king  and  his 
courtiera  with  balla  and  masques.  She  was 
never  on  very  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
and  took  ^reat  delight  in  making  him  jealous 
and  expofling  him  to  ridicule.  She  ia  reported 
to  have  been  on  rather  intimate  terms  both 
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wHh  the  Earl  of  Murray,  who  was  aasaaainated 
(it  is  BQg^ested  with  the  king's  connirance) 
by  the  £arl  of  Huntley,  and  with  Alexander 
Rathven,  brother  of  tlu  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
met  with  a  aimilar  fate,  llie  ^leaaantest  fact 
that  ia  recorded  about  her  is  her  interceasion  for 
Sir  Waltv  Baleigh's  life.  Her  character  haa 
bean  veoty  difierently  represented,  but  periu^ 
Hume's  ectimate,  that  she  was  "a  woman 
floiineait  neither  for  her  vices  nor  her  Tirtnes," 
ia  on  the  whole  the  foireet  one. 

Strickland,  Qwmkj  ^  Bug. ;  Jome,  Mtm.  of 
U*  Btwtrto;  AUdn,  0»rt  ofJamM  I. 

Ajmesley  Casa,  The  (1713),  arose  ont 
of  a  disputed  churn  to  the  honoois  and  estates 
ti  tike  Angleeey  peerage.   Soon  after  the 
MBomption  of  the  title  by  Richard,  nxth  earl, 
Jamee  Annesley,  who  professed  to  be  the  son 
of  Lord  Altham,  elder  brother  of  the  earl, 
hid  claim   to  the  title  and  estates.  The 
clMmant,  who  was  populariy  known  as  "the 
anfortunate  young  nobleman,"  stated  that  he 
had  been  tddnapped  in  infaniT'  by  his  ancle's 
orders,  and  sent  to  the  Amierican  colonies. 
On  November  11,  1743,  he  commenced  an 
action  against  hia  nncle  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer.    The  result  of  the  trial  (which 
was  aaid  to  have  been  the  longest  known  up  to 
that  time)  was  that  he  gained  a  verdict,  but 
ande  no  further  effort  to  obtain  hia  title.  On 
the  death  of  Kiehard.  dxth  earl,  in  1761,  the 
n^t  of  his  son  Arthor  to  succeed  him  was 
derated.  The  Irish  House  of  Lords  confirmed 
Ins  ^tle.    The  T^jngHab  House  of  Lords,  how- 
ever, held  that  the  earidom  of  Anglesey  had 
oqnred  witti  the  father  of  this  nobleman, 
who,  however,  continued  to  nt  in  the  Irish 
Pariiament  as  Viscount  Valentia,  and  was 
sabse^nentJy  created  Eaxl  fif  Houutmorria. 
BtaU  rnaU,xvii.UI»,*&;am«mian'slfatn. 
MM.  voLxiii. 

Annaaloy's  Cbm  (l7ld)  produced  an 
important  constttotionsl  dispute  between  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Houses  of  Lords.  A 
suit  tor  the  possession  of  certain  lands  in 
Kiklare,  between  Hester  Sherlock  and  Maurice 
Annesley,  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
latter  1^  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer.  On 
appeal,  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  reversed  the 
deonon.  This  might  have  been  considered 
final ;  but  Anneeley  appealed  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords,  who  affirmed  the  judgmmt 
the  Court  of  Esdiequer,  and  ordered 
Aimealeytobe  put  in  possrarion  of  the  esUte. 
The  court  made  an  order  accordingly,  but 
the  Sheriff  of  Kildare  refused  to  execute  it. 
He  was  thereupon  fined  £1,200,  and  brought 
his  case  before  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 
Hist  body  resolved,  after  taking  the  opinions 
of  the  judges,  that  the  final  right  of  appeal 
from  the  ititk  courts  lay  with  them,  and 
csdeted  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  into 
castodr  fmr  acting  on  the  decision  of  the 
|}!iyHwi  House.  The  latter,  however,  caused 
a  Bin  to  be  brought  in  (which  passed  by  a 
oajori^  of  63),  asserting  the  iidmot  position 


of  the  Iiidi  House  of  Lords,  and  depriving 

it  of  all  appellant  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 
This  Act  was  a  mere  stretch  of  power,  for  the 
Irish  Lords  had  frequently  entertained  both 
writs  of  error  and  appeals  in  equity. 

ParUsmmtary  Hitt^  vfi.  «4S;  Hallam,  Cmu(. 
ffM..  v.,  «hap.xTilL;  Iisokj,  Sid.     Mmg.,  H. 

AmtnitiM  are  certain  sums  of  money 
paid  yearly,  and  are  chained  upon  the  person 
or  personal  estate  of  the  individual  from  whom 
they  are  due.  If  an  annuity  is  chaiged 
upon  real  estate  it  is  called  a  rent  charge. 
Before  the  reign  of  Anne  the  annuities 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  crown  as 
a  reward  for  services  p6rf<»med,  or  for  other 
raesons,  had  been  charged  upon  the  heredi- 
tary revenues,  and  it  had  been  held  that  the 
king  had  power,  in  law,  to  bind  his  successors. 
On  the  accessiou  of  Queen  Anne  an  Act  was 
passed  to  restrain  the  alienation  of  any  por- 
tion oi  the  heredita^  revenues  for  a  longer 
period  tiian  the  life  of  the  reigning  sovereign ; 
so  that  it  became  the  practice  to  re-grant 
annuities  and  pensions  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  reign.  On  the  eetablidun^t  of  a 
civil  list  under  George  III.,  government 
annuities  were  charged  on  it  instead  of  on 
the  hereditary  revenues ;  and  the  indisoimi- 
nate  granting  of  oenmons  by  the  crown  was 
checked  by  Act  of  Parliament,  1 782,  the  Irish 
annuities  being  regrulated  in  1793,  and  the 
Scotch  in  1810.  In  1837  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  grant  pensions  was  restricted  to 
£1,200  a  year,  and  to  "such  persons  as  have 
just  claims  on  the  royal  beneficence."  The 
system  of  granting  annuities  as  a  political 
bribe,  whiui  had  been  much  in  favour 
under  the  Stuarts,  was  done  away  with  in 
1706,  when  holders  of  government  annuities 
were  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, though  the  Act  was  occasionally  evaded 
by  the  granting  of  secret  pensions.  The  sys- 
tem of  raising  government  loans  by  means  of 
annuities  be^n  in  1692,  when  the  "  Million 
Act"  empowered  the  raising  of  that  sum  for 
the  expenses  of  the  French  war  by  means  of 
a  tontme  annuity,  and  several  similar  statutes 
were  passed  during  the  war  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  During  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
Seven  Years'  Wars,  government  annuities  were 
fi>equently  granted  by  way  of  bonus  or  pre- 
mium to  the  subscribers  ta  govemment  loans. 
In  1778  a  measure  was  pused  throi^  the 
House  of  Commons,  unoer  the  auspices 
Burke,  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
invest  their  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  deferred  annuities,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  Lords.  In  1779  the  govemment 
was  authorised  to  raise  £7,000,000  by  an- 
nuity. "The  govemment  <^  that  period," 
says  Mr.  Wslford,  "was  driven  to  great 
extremities  for  raising  money ;  nearly  everv 
session  one  or  two  Annuity  Acts  were  passed, 
generally  aocompanied  by  a  lottery."  Acts 
were  passed  on  the  subject  in  1808,  1817,  and 
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1863;  the  last  named,  heaidea  consolidating 
and  amending  the  law  on  government  annui- 
ties, inaugurated  the  system  of  granting 
annuities  for  small  amounto  through  the 
medium  of  Savings  Banks. 

Uar,  Omtt.  HitL;  WaUwd's  Jwhtmim  CvOo- 
potUa  oontains  an  elaborate  and  ezhaaative 
artU^  embimoing  botb  public  and  printe  an- 
unities.  Statutes  4  W.  kU.,  o.  8:  1»Qm.  IH., 
o.  18;  480m.  m.,  a  Ittj  U sad  17  Tiot,«.  45. 

Ai»m1»w,  St  (i.  1088,  d.  1109).  AxdibiBhop 
ofOanterbury,  waibomatornaarAosta.  His 
father,  a  Tassal  of  Maorienne,  was  a  man  of 
some  wealth  and  position,  but  of  unthrifty 
habits  and  violent  temper.  When  only  fifteen 
Anselm  ardently  desired  to  epter  the  monastic 
life,  but  his  mher  refose^  ^  consent.  A 
aerare  iUneea  did  not  soften  the  old  man,  and 
when  his  mother's  death  removed  the  last 
battier  to  the  father's  tyranny,  Anselm  crossed 
the  Alps  with  a  single  att^dant  to  seek  a 
carew  and  escape  his  father's  oppression.  He 
spent  three  years  in  Burgundy,  and  was  thence 
attracted  to  Normandy.  After  a  sojourn  at 
Avranches,  where  Lanfranc  had  once  taught, 
Anselm  removed  to  Bee,  now  floariahing 
undwidnfranoasuior.  After  a  aerere  oourse 
of  stady  and  discipline  he  took  the  TOWS,  at  ttie 
age  of  twenty-BOTen,  T^iee  years  later  he  was 
elected  prior  on  Lanfranc  removing  to  Caen. 
His  administration  made  Bee  inferior  only  to 
Gluu^  in  general  repute  and  superior  to  it  in 
learning.  Not  only  did  Bee  turn  out  great 
»ohQlara,but  Anadm  infused  ahigh  intellectual 
tone  intothe  whole  monastery.  He  now  pub- 
lished hia  famous  Pro$logion  and  Momlogion, 
and  in  1078,  when  Herlwin  died,  was  made 
abbot  This  office  led  to  several  visitsto  Eng- 
land, to  look  after  the  estates  Bee  had  obtained 
from  the  Conqueror.    These  visits  made  him 

He  renewed  hia  oonnectum  with  I^Sanc,now 
archbiabi^  became  acquainted  with  £admer 
of  Canterbury,  his  future  biograi^Mr,  and 
established  cordial  relations  with  Earl  Hugh 
of  Chester.  He  had  a  good  word  to  say  tot 
English  saints  like  Alph^  when  Lanfranc 
denied  their  claims  to  martyrdom.  Lanfranc 
died  in  1089,  and  everyone  recognised  in 
Anselm  the  one  man  who  could,  as  at  Bee, 
continue  Lanfirano's  work  and  keep  William 
II.  in  ch^ck.  But  William  kept  the  see  vacant 
four  years,  to  secure,  with  the  rich  temporali- 
ties, freedom  from  unpleasant  advice.  In  1092 
Anselm  again  visited  England,  very  unwil- 
lingly, lest  he  should  be  accused  of  ambition, 
but  overoome  at  last  by  the  uaportunity  fca- 
sptritual  consolation  <x  Earl  Hu^  now 
very  ilL  Anselm  was  atill  in  EnglMid  when 
a  sudden  illness  stirred  Rufus's  sluggish  con- 
science, and  he  resolved  to  atone  for  his  past 
crimes  by  making  the  Abbot  of  Beo  arch-' 
bishop.  Anselm  was  almost  dragged  before 
the  ^ck  king's  bed,  and  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, ludicroo*  if  not  siucere,  was  poaitively 


forced  to  aotxpt  the  office.  But  if  archbishop 
he  would  maintain  all  the  ri^ts  of  his  churolu 
Only  on  William's  promise  to  resign  the  tem- 
ponditLee,  to  listen  to  Anselm's  ad\ice  in  things 
spiritual  and  to  acknowledge  Urban  II.  instead 
of  the  unperial  anti-Pope  Clementi  did  he 
submitto  consecration  (Deo.  4, 1093).  William 
B0<Hi  recovered,  relapsed  into  his  old  ways, 
and  quarrelled  with  Anselm.  Anselm's  pre- 
sent d  500  marks  was  scomfuUy  rejected  as 
inadequate.  His  desire  for  the  convocation 
of  a  council  to  check  the  tide  of  Dttdigaey 
and  profanity  was  equally  unheeded!  At  lut 
William's  refusal  to  acknowledge  Urban,  or 
to  allow  Anselm  to  go  to  Eome  to  receive  the 
pallium  from  that  Pope,  led  to  a  definite  rup- 
ture. The  Great  Council  of  Rockingham  failed 
to  make  Anselm  g^ve  way  to  William;  but 
the  king  ended  the  dispute  himself  by  seoetly 
acknowledging  Urban,  and  getting  fiwu  him 
Anselm's  pallium.  The  fresh  difficulty  of 
Anselm's  refusal  to  accept  it  from  lay  hands 
was  got  over  by  his  taking  it  himself  m>m  the 
high  altar  of  his  catbedraL  But  within,  a 
year  William  brought  him  before  the  Curia 
Kegis  on  a  charge  of  inadequately  fulfilling 
his  feudal  obligations  in  the  Welsh  war. 
Anselm  now  appealed  to  the  Pope,  wrung 
from  Buf us  a  licence  to  travel,  and  left  Eng- 
land in  October,  1097.  William  at  onoe  seized 
on  the  estates  of  his  see.  At  Borne,  Anselm 
soon  found  that  Urban,  though  very  friendly, 
was  too  wary  to  quarrel  with  the  Englidi 
king.  While  in  Italy  he  took  part  in  two 
cooDcils.  At  Bati  he  defended  Uie  douUe 
Prooeswon  against  the  Greeks.  At  the 
Xiateian  he  shared  in  exoooununicating  all 
concerned  with  the  sin  of  lay  inveetituro. 
Tired  of  fruitlesB  waiting,  Anselm  left  Italy 
in  the  early  summer  1^9,  and  lived  chiefiy 
at  Lyons,  till  William's  death  and  Henry^s 
need  of  friends  recalled  him  from  exile.  But 
though  Henry  had  urged  Anselm's  immediate 
return,  he  required  bun  before  long  to  renew 
his  homage,  and  be  again  "inverted"  with 
his  archbishopric.  Thus  the  investiture  con- 
test at  last  crossed  over  into  England,  but 
was  conducted  in  a  spirit  different  from  that 
displayed  by  Gregory  VII.  and  Henry  FV. 
Anselm  absolutely  refused  to  yield ;  Henrj" 
insisted  on  prerogative  and  precedent;  bnt 
king  and  prelate  always  treated  each  other 
witii  the  utmost  conrte^.  An  agreement  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Pope  led  only  to  Pa^ 
chal  II.'s  strong  su|^rt  of  Anselm;  and  as 
Henry  would  not  give  way,  the  primate  went 
into  exile  a  second  time,  in  1103.  In  1105 
Anselm  felt  compelled  to  threaten  excom- 
munication, but  bn  nltimainm  led  to  an  inter- 
view and  reconciliation  with  Henry,  when 
the  femous  oompromisa  was  devised  whicli 
half  a  generation  later  was  accepted  at  Worms 
by  Pope  and  Emperor.  In  1 106  Anselm 
returned.  He  gave  canonical  oonseciation  to 
the  bishops  irregularly  appmnted  daring  the 
rupture,  and  efficiently  aided  Henry  against 
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tiw  feodaluls.  He  found  time  to  oompose 
«  traatiM  on  the  Agreement  of  Giaoe  and 
Predeetination  with  Free  WilL  He  died 
Apnl  21,  1109,  aged  MTeaty-dx,  and  was 
boned  next  to  lAnfranc  at  Canterbiuy.  Not 
tai  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  oentorj  did 
he  leceiva  formal  canonisation  from  the 
wont  of  popes,  Alexander  VI. ;  but  long 
before  this  Dante  had  placed  him  in  paradise 
among  the  greatest  saints  of  Christendom. 
AiiMlm*B  personal  character  yraa  lofty  and 
pore.  But  the  saint  in  private  life  was  also 
a  ehuzchman  and  a  politician  of  high  rank, 
the  Buocessful  governor  of  a  great  abbey  and 
greater  see,  and  the  author  of  the  investiture 
oompromiae.  He  represented  tiie  highest 
ideals  of  mediaeval  Ofazistendom.  Hia  conteet 
with  William  and  Heniy  waa  to  him  a 
■faniggle  for  principle  and  divine  law  against 
mere  force  and  worldliness.  That  it  involved 
the  subordination  of  budding  nationality  to 
dying  cosmopolitanism,  the  subjection  of  the 
Kate  to  a  spiritual  tyranny  as  mthless  as  that 
of  William,  could  not  be  seen  by  Anseim. 

As  the  precursor  of  at  least  one  side  of 
■bholastic  philosophy,  Anselm  has  an  equal 
claim  to  fame.  Although  his  unqrstematic  tiea- 
ttaes  became  unduly  neglected  when  brou^t 
into  competition  with  the  vast  and  methodical 
tractates  of  the  later  schoolmen,  he,  more 
than  anyone  elee,  gave  that  impnlse  to  justify 
Scripture  and  the  Church  by  reason  an^ 
diale^ic,  which  waa  the  dominant  idea  of  the 
moat  characteriatio  school  of  mediSBTal  philo- 
sophy.    In  the  MonologioH,  he  triM  to 
"  elicit  from  the  necesrity  of  reason,  without 
the  aid  of  Scripture,  the  idea  of  God  and  the 
real  foundation  of  it,"  by  recourse  to  the 
Platonic  theory  of  "  idea^"  as  expressed  by 
Angustine.    In  the  Uttsloffum  he  pur- 
nee  the  same  line  atiU  further,  and  anti- 
cipatea  Deecartes*  famous  principle  "  that  the 
idea  of  Ood  in  the  human  mind  necessarily 
in^lves  the  reality  of  that  idea."   His  Our 
DeuM  Homo  attempts  to  establish  a  logical 
and  rational  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
has   profoundly  influenced  all  subsequent 
apectuation  on   that   subject.    His  crude 
tealiam  passed  away  with  the  advent  of  more 
systematic  thinking,  but  the  impulae  he  gave 
remained  permanent. 

The  beat  editions  of  AiiMfaii'a  works  are  those 
o(  Dom  Gerberon  (Fsris,  1675)  «nd  Higns 
(Polroloffta  Curnu  CompUtui).  Cur  DtvM  Uomo 
hM  bMn  toualatad  Into  Ei^ltatt  (Oxford,  1856), 
ud  the  If  noloi/wn  aad  Prailogion  into  French, 
viUi  oomments,  in  BonohittA'a  BationoIunM 
CMHn  (Faiis,  1842).  Some  of  the  MtiitaHinu 
lave  been  done  into  English  \>j  Dr.  Pnsef. 

Eadmer's  Vita  ^uMlml  and  Bitmin  SomBa 
(Ifiatad  in  Higne,  Potrotof .,  t.  U9)  are  onr  great 
■oaraai  for  the  personal  and  political  career  of 
lianhn.  After  1O0S  his  historr  is  the  history  of 
the  tima,  and  mnch  therefore  can  be  sot  from 
the  nneml  aathorities  for  the  period.  They 
■n  nUj  sod  elaboratel/  worked  up  in  Ur. 
FnoMs's  Waiiam  B«/t«».  Dean  Cbnnb'a 
SMJw^  Is  the  beat  general  araoimtitf  him 
^  TtHHiti.  batter  tbaa  that  ia  Dean  Hook's 


Jytvw  9^  th«  ArOMAopt  of  0»»imhu!rg.  Chnnb's 
preface  enumerates  the  chief  modem  works  on 
Anselm.  Professor  Hssso'i  Antelm  von  Cmttr- 
bwry  is  full  and  caiefol.  Professor  Fnutok'a 
won  is  shorter  and  more  meagre.  H .  Chailea 
d«  Ktonsat'B  SoMit  AnwhiM  d«  ContorMry  ia  of 
areat  importanoe.  Thers  sreothar  aooounts  hj 
Mohlar,  Soisset,  and  llontalembert.  An  elab<^  - 
late^  thoogh  sot  altagetber  satisbtetoiT,  Lit*  haa 
bsaapiddfibsd  (UnTlnrllT.  K.  Bala. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Anson,  Gbobo^  Ist  BAaov  (i.  1697, 
d.  1761),  in  1716  became  second  lieutenant 
of  H.M.8.  Hampthire,  and  during  the  two 
following  years  sailed  under  Admiral 
Byng  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1724 
he  attained  the  rank  of  post  -  captain. 
He  visited  South  Carolina,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Anson  (1733).  In  1740  he  was 
despatched  with  six  Tessels  to  sail  round  Cape 
Horn  and  rifle  the  shores  of  Peru.  Beset  by 
terrible  storms,  he  appointed  the  island  of 
Juan  Fmiandez  as  a  rendezvous  for  hia  ships. 
Next  scurvy  broke  out.  The  vessels  at  length 
arrived  at  Uie  island,  except  the  Wager,  which 
was  wrecked.  The  Spanish  fleet  sent  to 
attack  them  was  driven  back  into  the  Bio  de 
la  Plata.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  catdi  the 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  Anson  sailed  westward 
from  America  with  the  Centurion^  hU  aole 
remaining  ship,  and  arrived  at  Spithead  in 
June,  1 744,  after  an  absence  of  diree  years 
and  nine  months,  during  which  he  had  cir- 
cumnavigated this  globe.  He  was  at  once 
smxnnted  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
Commiaaioner  of  the  Admiralty,  la  1746 
he  waa  made  Vice-Admiral.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  commanded  the  Channel 
squadron,  and  defeated  De  la  Jonqni^  off 
Cape  Finisterre.  For  this  exploit  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1749  he  became 
Vice  •Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
1751  First  Coramiseioner  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  commanded  at  the  descent  on  Cher* 
bouig  in  1768.  Anaon's  talents  were  of  a 
rather  mediocre  order,  and  scarcely  bore  a 
proportion  to  the  honours  and  success  he 
attained.  He  was  dull  and  somewhat  un- 
ready in  businees,  bo  that  it  was  said  of  him 
after  his  famous  expedition  that  he  had  been 
round  the  world  hot  never  in  it.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  great  courage,  coolneea, 
and  determination. 

WaldagraTe,  ifmoir*;  A**(m.'»  royo^*,  com- 
piled from  his  papers  soon  after  bis  return  in 
1744,  and  freqnaatly  rei^rimted;  D.  L.  Purvia, 
Ai0luh  CErcu»aa«ifaAn>t,  1874^ 

Anstmther,  Sir  Robbbt  {b,  1768,  d. 
1809),  waa  quartermaster-f^eneral  to  SirBalph 
Abercromby's  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1800.  In  1808  ho  went  to  Portugal 
with  the  reinforcements  for  Sir  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley's  division,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Vimiera,  in  commana  of  a  brigade.  In 
^eBahaequent  campaign  of  this  year  he  com- 
manded uia  rear-guard  of  Sir  Jidin  Moore's 
army  during  the  retreat.  He  died  of  exhaus- 
tion and  fatigue,  brought  on  by  hia  exeztiona 
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daring  the  campaign,  the  day  after  the  amty 
arrived  at  Corunna,  and  waa  huriad  at  that 
city  by  the  side  of  his  commands. 
Saipiar,  fMitetalw  War, 

Aatl-Com-bnr  LMgm.  [Cohk 
Laws.] 

A'Btlgnfti  the  most  unportant  of  the 
LeewuaXshmds, was  disoovend  by Colambus 
in  1493.  In  1632  an  English  settlement  was 
founded  in  the  island  by  Sir  Thomas  Warner, 
a  further  influx  of  colonists  from  Britain 
taking  place  in  1663,  in  which  year  a  grant  of 
the  imnd  was  made  to  Lord  Willoughby.  In 
1666  it  was  ravaged  by  a  French  ezpediUon 
frcnn  Martinique,  bat  by  the  Treaty  ca  Breda, 
in  the  sameyear,  waa  formally  ceded  to  Britain. 
In  1710  an  insurrection  caused  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  governor,  Colonel  Park,  took 
place,  and  the  governor  waa  slain ;  in  1737  a 
proposed  rebellion  of  the  negroes  was  crashed 
before  it  come  to  anything.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves  in  1834  was  effected 
without  any  of  the  disturbances  which  took 
place  in  Jamaica.  In  1871  Antigua  became 
part  of  the  Federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  govemor-in-chief ; 
even  before  that  date  it  was  a  representative 
colony,  its  affairs  being  administered  by  a 
governor,  a  legislative  council  nominated  by 
the  crown,  and  an  elective  legislative  auem- 
bly  of  ftmiteen  members. 

B.  Edwuda,  BM.ofWMtIiidSm;  B.  K.  Ibr- 
tin,  Htst.         Brittaft  CoImi«^  voL  tt. 

Anti-Jacobin,  Trb,  was  a  magaziiie 
established  in  Nov.,  1797,  and  brought  oat 
weekly  until  the  following  July,  under  the 
editorship  of  William  Oifford.  The  objeot 
of  the  paper  was  mainly  pohtical,  being  in- 
tended to  satirise  the  Jacolria  piincii^  of 
the  Fox  section  of  the  Whigs.  The  most 
distinguished  of  its  contributors  were  John 
Hookham  Frere  and  George  Canning,  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  auuior  of  the  cele- 
brated story  of  the  "  Needy  Knife  Qrinder." 
Though  its  object  was  political,  it  contained 
much  parody  (A  the  literature  of  the  day, 
especially  of  Southey  and  Darwin,  both  of 
whom  eifforded  fertile  subjects  for  Canning's 
wit.  The  Anti-Jacoiin  as  at  first  projected 
had  but  a  short  life.  The  first  number  was 
published  Nov.  20,  1797,  and  the  last  on  July 
9  in  the  following  year.  It  was,  however, 
continued  on  a  new  plui,  with  less  of  a  political 
and  more  of  a  literary  character,  until  1818. 
Some  of  the  papers  that  appeaiei.  in  it  have 
frequently  been  rqirinted. 

Aati-Slavory  ftMooifttign  [Slave 
Tradb.] 

Antsim,  Albxakdbk  HAcnoinrELL,  8rd 
Earl  op  (b.  1615,  d.  1699),  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  an  active  supporter  in  Ireland 
of  James  II.  after  the  Revolution.  He  was 
sent  with  1,200  men  to  occupy  Londonderry, 
bat  the  ii^bitaats  shut  the  gates  in  Itis 


face,  and  he  thought  it  invdent  to  retire  to 
Coleraine.  At  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  his 
cavalry  fled,  without  striking  a  blow,  before 
the  enemy.  Lord  Antrim  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  but  waa  subsequently  included 
in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
and  his  honours  and  estates  were  restored  to 
him. 

Antrinit  Sandai.  Macdonneu.,  Marquis 
or{d.  1682),  wasempleyedin  1641  togain  over 
the  Iti^  army,  and  he  greatly  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  Catholics.  Though  a  Catholic 
and  a  Cavalier,  he  was  eager  to  fight  the  Ulster 
rebels,  and  offered  his  aid  to  Monroe,  who, 
however,  treacherously  seized  him,  and  kept 
him  a  prisoner  for  eight  months,  when  he 
escaped,  joined  Owea  (VNeil,  and  became  one 
of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  pretending  that  he 
would  bring  10,000  men  over  to  England. 
The  1,500  men  under  Kolkitto  who  joined 
Montrose  in  1644  were  sent  byhim.  Clarendon 
says  of  him  that  he  was  a  narrow-minded  and 
vain  man,  and  aspired  to  supplant  Ormonde  as 
a  commander,  though  wholly  unfit  for  the  post. 

Clarendon,  BitL  (if  Ou  Rtbtilim;  Froode, 
Bng.  m  Irtlmtd. 

Antwerp*  The  Sckbbkdbb  of  (1706), 
was  an  important  advantage  for  the  allies 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Successiui.  The 
town  was  the  key  to  the  Scheldt  fortresses, 
and  in  fact  commanded  the  whole  of  Brabant 
and  West  flandets.  "  It  might  otherwise 
be  described,"  says  Mr.  Barton,  "  as  repre- 
senting in  enlai^ment  the  relation  of  its  own 
citadel  to  the  minor  fortified  wm-ks  attached 
to  its  walls,  since  it  was  the  centre  of  converg- 
ence to  a  group  of  fortified  towns  bound  to  it 
by  an  ^paratus  of  dykes  and  canals."  Marl- 
borough was  so  convinced  of  its  importance 
that  he  termed  his  plans  against  it  "  the 
great  design."  The  fortress  had  previously 
been  occupied  by  Boufileis,  who  had  drivra 
Opdam  from  it  After  the  battle  of  Bamillies, 
Cadogan  was  sent  to  summon  the  towo. 
Marlborough  awaited  the  news  with  anxiety, 
as  a  siege  would  cause  great  delay.  The  in- 
habitants were,  however,  to  a  man  in  favour 
of  their  new  king,  and  the  French  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  give  up  the  town.  For  the 
remainder  of  the  war  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies. 

Cose,  Harlboreiigk ;  Burton,  Batfrn  ^  Qhmii 
Awm;  Wyon,  Rttg*  tf  Aim». 

Antwerp,  Expedition  against  (1809). 
[Walchkhbw  ExPBDmON.] 

Appa  Sahib  was  the  nephew  of  Ragojee 
Bhonskh  [MAKRATTAsl.on  whose  death  (1816) 
he  became  regent  of  Nagpore,  in  consequence 
of  the  idiotcy  of  the  heir,  Passwajee.  Being 
opposed  by  a  powerful  faction  in  the  coort  and 
zonana,  he  turned  to  the  English,  and  a  sub- 
sidiary treaty  was  concluded  May  27,  1816, 
which  provi<^  tiiat  a  force  of  6,000  tn&ntnr, 
and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  together  with  the 
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d«  propos^Q  ot  artillery,  alumld  be  s«bu- 
Hanhy  the  Navpore  atato  at  an  expeoue  of 
isna  tecs  and  a  half       annum ;  andtbatths 
njih  ahould  engage  in  no  foreign  negotiation 
Titltoat  the  ooncurrenoe  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. On  Feb.  1,  1817,  Paaswajoe  waa  stran- 
gled by  order  of  Appa  Saiiib,  who  immediattily 
QOQiLted  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Madajee 
BhonaUh.     Anxioas  to  be  freed  from  de- 
pendMice,   he   entered  into   the  Mahratta 
confedenmy  -g^inmt  the  Engliih,  while  pro* 
feiang  the  most  inviolaUe  attooliinent  to  the 
latter.    On  hearing  of  Uie  attack  made  on 
Mr.  Elphinstooe  by  Bajee  Rao  on  Nov.  6, 
he  inveig^tved  against  sueh  perfidy  in  very 
itrong  terma,  though  at  the  aame  time  he  waa 
^eparing  his  reaouroea  for  a  treouherous 
attack  on  the  Engliih  zeBdsncy.  This 
aetnaUy  took  place  aoou  after,  and  waa 
followed  by  the  gallant  defence  cut  the  Tola- 
baldee  hiUs  by  the   Britoah  against  the 
forc««  of  the  njah,  which  terminated  in  his 
complete  defeat-     On  Dec.  16  the  Resident 
was  aUe  to  require  the  rajah  to  surreBder 
at  discretion,  on  the  nndwrtanding  that  his 
thrtne  would  be  restored  to  him.   He  was 
restored  to  his  dignities  Jan.  8,  1818;  bat 
again  proving  treacherous,  was  once  more 
dethroned,  and  died  a  pemsioner  on  the  boonty 
of  Bnnjeet  Singh. 

■m,  HiM.  ef  Mia  (WilKtii'a  ed.),  vtU..  cb. 
It.— ia. 

Appeal  of  Treason.  [Trkason.] 
Appeals  to  Borne.  [Papacy.] 
AppdlaaKta,  or  Xiords  AppeUaat, 

was  the  name  mren  to  the  nobles  who 
in  1387  "appealed"  of  treason  Richard  II.'s 
ministers,  De  Vere,  Neville,  De  la  Pole, 
Tresilian,  and  Brember.  When  it  waa  known 
that  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  supporters 
in  Tarions  parts  of  the  country  and  the  citisena 
of  London,  was  attempting  to  resume  the  Inll 
exercise  of  his  authority,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  commission  forced  on 
him  the  previous  year,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
with  a  lai^  body  of  troops,  marched  to 
London,  and  compelled  him  (Nov.  17]  to 
receive  a  petition  of  complaint  against  the 
royal  counsellors.  On  this  pro<»eding  he 
immediately  fied.  The  Appeltants  exhibited 
the  bill  of  impeachment  in  the  Parliament 
iriiieh  met  in  Feb.,  1388,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  judges,  it  was  carried.  Three 
of  the  ministers  had  already  escaped  from 
the  kingdom ;  but  Tresilian  and  Brember 
were  arrested  and  pnt  to  death.  The  Appel- 
lants were  five  in  number  —  the  Duke  of 
Oknoester.  and  the  Earls  of  Derby,  Notting< 
ham,  Warwiefe.  and  ArondeL  [IIichabs  11. ; 

OlOVCBSTIK,  l^OKAS,  I>rKS  OtT] 

Appellate  Jnriadiotion  ia  "the  ju- 
riadie^Mi  exercised  by  a  court  of  justice  at 
ths  fiMfinmt  of  a  penon  complaining  of  the 


decision  <^  another  court  called,  in  reference 
to  the  court  of  appeal,  the  court  below."  Be- 
fore  the  Norman  Conquest  no  suit  coxild  be 
carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  until  it  had  been 
first  heord  in  the  Hundred  Court;  thence 
on  appeal  lay  to  the  Shire  Moot,  and  thence 
to  the  Witenagraaot,  which  was  the  final  court 
of  appeaL  Under  the  Norman  kin^  appeals 
were  decided  in  the  Curia  Regis ;  while  the  ap- 
peal from  the  ordinary  law  courts  under  Henry 
II.  lay  to  the  uverngn  as  the  source  ot 
justice,  and  to  the  Coneilum  Ordinmim.  By 
degrees,  however,  petitions  for  redress  were 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  rather  than  the 
king;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
Court  of  Chancery  waa  ccmstituted  as  a  Court 
of  Equity,  but  not  of  appeal.  The  Coneiiium 
Or^iimrimm  (and  not  the  Commmu  Ootmtium) 
waa  for  long  the  only  court  ot  appeal ;  by 
d^rees  its  appellate  jurisdiction  passed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  whose  power  to  hear 
common  law  appeals  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Li  1661,  however,  in  the  famous 
case  of  SMirUif  v.  I'offff,  the  Coounons  denied 
that  the  Lords  coiUd  hear  appeals  from 
equity;  but  this  right,  first  assoted  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  has  never  been  attacked 
since.  In  1368,  Uie  Court  of  Eackeqwr 
Chamher  was  created  as  an  intermediate 
court  of  appeal  between  the  Common  Law 
Courts  and  the  House  of  Lords;  the  powers 
of  this  court  were  extended  in  1586,  and 
renmstituted  in  1831.  Under  Henry  VIII., 
appeals  Irom  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to 
Rome  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of 
praimunire,  and  appeals  from  the  arch- 
bishops' courts  were  declared  to  lie  to  the 
king  in  Chancery,  who  was  to  appoint  Lord» 
DetegttUt  of  Appeal*  to  hear  araMlB  from  the 
Admural^,  eoclesiasdoal,  and  baronial  courts. 
In  1832  uiiB  sppelkte  jurisdiction  waa  trans- 
ferred to  the  JncUcial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Coundl.  By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature Act  (36  &  37  Vict.,  c.  60)  of  1873,  the 
appellate  functions  of  this  committee,  and  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  R^h  Qmri  of  Apptal  constituted 
tiiai  Act,  wiih  appellate  jurisdiction  from 
courts  of  common  law  and  equity,  and 
from  the  Palatine  Courts  of  Durham  and  Lan- 
caster. The  final  appeal  was  still  1^  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  [Chanckht;  ExCHMtixE 
Chambsr;  Lokds,  Housb  op.] 

Bmtss,  BM.  V  ^H-  Stephen,  Com- 

MMitorte;  H.  Broom,  Coart.HW.  ^  g 

Appventioes  are  persona  bound  by  in- 
dentures to  serve  a  master  for  a  certain 
period,  receiving  in  return  for  their  services 
maintenance  and  instruction  in  their  master's 
craft.  The  sj-stem  of  apprenticeship  in 
England  is  of  very  ancient  date,  and  probably 
was  instituted  as  early  as  the  trade  g^lds 
thMDselTes.  In  mediseval  times  the  principle 
of  combination  amongst  members  of  one 
trade  was  nniwsally  recognised,  and  in 
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order  to  practise  any  craft  it  was  necessary  to 
become  nee  of  the  company  or  gild  of  that 
craft.  This  freedom  was  obtained  by  serving 
an  apprenticeship  of  so  many  years ;  and  as 
the  number  of  apprenticaB  whidi  each  master 
waa  allowed  to  take  was  nraally  limited,  a 
material  check  vas  placed  upon  the  namt>erB 
of  Uiose  who  were  privil^^  to  exercise  each 
trade.  Although  the  system  of  apprentice- 
riiip  existed  in  Englaiid  from  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  occasionally  referred 
to  in  Acts  of  Parliament  12  Rich.  II., 
e.  3),  it  was  not  ontil  1563  l^t  the  fsmous 
Statute  of  ApioentioeB  was  passed.  this 
Act  no  person  was  allowed  to  exercise  a 
trade  nnleea  he  had  previoosly  served  a 
seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  it,  though 
the  restriction  did  not,  of  course,  affect 
trades  whidi  were  established  in  England 
after  the  pasnng  of  the  stotate.  This  Act 
was  speemly  found  very  burdensome,  and, 
although  it  was  held  to  apply  only  to  towns, 
it  was  repealed  in  1814  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  some  reservations  were,  however, 
made  "  in  favour  of  the  customs  and  by-laws 
of  the  city  of  Londpn  and  of  other  cities, 
and  of  corporations  and  companies  lawfully 
constitated."  In  1601  it  was  enacted  that 
the  overseers  of  a  parish  mi^ht  bind  pauper 
children  as  apprentices  until  their  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  in  1728  the  age  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  In  1846  an  Act  was  passed 
which  regulated  the  binding  of  boys  appren- 
ticed on  board  vessels,  such  boys  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  seventeen.  The  terms 
oi  apprentioeship  in  Ireland  and  Bcotiand 
were  much  less  tiian  in  England,  varying 
from  five  to  three  years,  and  in  Sootlaod, 
says  Adam  Smith,  "  the  corporation  laws  are 
lees  oppressive  than  in  any  part  of  Europe." 
Af^nticeship,  though  not  now  necessary, 
exrapt  in  a  few  oases  (as  that  of  solicitors 
and  the  like),  is  frequently  entered  into  by 
contract,  the  master  being  in  all  cases  bound 
to  provide  necessary  food,  clothing,  and 
lodgmg.  The  apprentices  of  the  Ehzabethan 
and  Stuart  periods  were  usually  the  sons  of 
yeomen  or  tradesmen,  and,  being  forbidden 
to  wear  the  genteel  r^ier,  carried  a  stout 
bat  or  club.  Hence  the  cry  when  an  uproar 
commenced  of  "'Prentices!  clubs!"  From 
the  time  of  the  Tudors  the  apprenticeB  of 
London  were  the  special  "champions  of  mer- 
cantile jealousy  arrayed  against  aristocratic 
arrogance ;  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  London  riot,  until  they  were  finally  Uie 
conquerors  at  Marston  Moor  and  Noseby." 

IbOlbenoD,  AtmmU  ^  ComHurM.  lU.  44t.  607. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Apittopriation       Snppliei.  The 

successive  maxims,  the  enforcement  of  which 
finally  secured  to  the  Commons  the  com- 
plete control  of  taxation,  were :  (1)  that  the 
Parliament  aloM  could  grant  aupplUi,  and 


the  Commons  alone  (alginate  snoh  grants ; 

(2)  that  their  petitions  for  redress  must  be 
answered  before  supplies  should  be  granted ; 

(3)  that  the  right  to  grant  includes  uie  ri^t 
to  decide  the  appropriation  of  the  grant  for 
definite  purposes,  and  to  dfonand  the  andit  of 
its  expenditure.  The  Fu-liament  of  the  six- 
terath  century  saw  the  two  former  of  theee 
claims  constantly  evaded  by  the  arbitrary  or 
underhand  action  of  the  crown.  They  b^g^n 
also  to  see  that  the  way  to  counteract  this,  and  to 
counteract  at  the  same  time  the  extravagance 
or  dishonesty  of  tiie  minister  of  the  crown,  was 
by  putting  in  force  the  third  claim,  l^iis  had 
been  suggested  in  the  early  struggles  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  as  in  1237,  when  the 
crown  offered  to  allow  a  committee  of  the 
Great  Council  to  sapervise  the  expenditure  of 
the  grant  then  asked  for.  The  plan  comee 
forward  again  in  1262  and  in  1266;  its  im- 
mntance,  however,  was  not  yet  realised.  No 
doubt  under  Edward  I.  it  was  felt  to  be 
enough  that  Parliament  alone  should  make 
granta,  while  under  Edward  III.,  Parliament 
advanced  to  the  principle  of  redress  before 
supply ;  yet  the  principle  of  appropriation  was, 
even  in  these  reigns,  plainly  exhibited  in  the 
custom  of  explaining  to  the  country  in  the 
writ  of  summons  to  Parliament  what  the 
specific  purpose  was  of  the  grant  about  to  be 
demanded,  whether  for  a  French,  a  Welsh,  or 
a  Scotch  war,  or  for  defence  of  the  seas,  or 
for  protection  against  invasion.  Indeed, 
under  Edward  III.  the  grant  was  commonly 
stated  to  be  made  for  this  particular  purnose  ; 
while  in  1377  the  grant  for  defence  <n  the 
seas  is  put  by  the  Commons  into  the  hands 
of  the  London  citizens,  Walworth  and  Phil- 
pot,  to  expend;  and  in  1390  is  clearly  dis- 
played the  distinction  between  the  ordinary 
and  the  war  expenditure,  tw  shillings  and 
thirty  shillings  respectively  being  allotted  to 
«ach,  out  fA  uie  forty  shillings  tax  on  every 
sack  of  wool.  The  principle  thus  established 
was  fully  accepted  in  the  Lancartrian  reigns. 
Tonnage  and  poundage,  for  instance,  be<»me 
the  recognised  appropriation  for  defence  of 
the  seas,  as  the  household  expenses  were  sup- 
posed to  be  provided  out  of  ^e  crown  lands ; 
and  Fortescue  wished  the  principle  carried 
further,  so  that  the  crown  lands  should  be 
redeemed,  and  inalienably  set  apart  for  such 
extraordinary  expenses  as  embasmea,  pensions, 
protection  against  invasion,  &c.  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  crown  that 
directed  attention  to  the  distinction  of  the 
various  heads  of  expenditure,  and  the  need  of 
a  strict  system  of  appropriation ;  and  it  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  crown,  in 
Yorkist  and  Tudor  hands,  became  wealthy 
as  well  as  despotic,  these  distinctions,  and  the 
appropriations  among  them,  should  be  lost 
sight  of.  Parliament  met  but  rarely ;  ton- 
nage and  poundage  were  granted  for  the 
king's  life ;  benevolences  filled  up  the  royal 
coffers,  already  eoxiohed  by  fbifBitDrea;  and 
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not  tin  the  rmgn  of  Cbarles  II.  is  the  oon- 
trol  nmmed  by  the  old  means — the  first  case 
being  in  1665,  whan  a  grant  was  made  for 
poipoeea  of  the  war  alone.  After  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  ministers  brous^  in  annual  estimates 
of  ■nins  iwoixea  mder  different  heads; 
and  Fox's  TeaomtioD  in  1781  would  have 
effected  this  still  more  completely,  by  maVing 
ft  illegal  to  isaae  any  moneys  not  appropriatea 
by  Parliament.  This  has  now  become  a  con- 
stitutional rule,  and  in  the  wnnnal  estimates 
the  sums  asked  of  Parliament  are  qtedfically 
appropriated  to  their  several  purposes,  and 
the  Budget  voted  item  by  item.  The  prin- 
ciple has  been  oompleted  by  the  Tsrorms 
originated  by  Bnde,  which  have  leduced  the 
Civil  List  to  an  amount  fixed  to  meet  the  actual 
petaonal  and  royal  expenses  of  the  sovereign, 
and  relieved  lum  of  many  payments  for 
national  objects,  so  that  Parliament  no  longer 
has  achedmee  of  crown  debts  to  pay  oS  at 
intervals,  and  its  itriot  rights  of  a^vopriation 
now  eztmid  over  crown  expenses  as  over  all 
other  beads  of  puldic  ezi>enaiture. 

Sir  John  Fortescu,  Or  HU  Kmurehy  ef  Jhf- 
laad;  Gneist,  Du  Sw-tovtrnvumt ;  Qneiat,  V*r- 
waltmgmekt ;  P.  T.  Smith,  Th«  SfloUth  Itutitu- 
tioM ;  sad  the  ConstttatioiMtl  Hlstoriea  of 
Stabbii,  Hallsin,  aadlCsr.  [A.  L.  S.] 

AanaUjuioa,  Pbti&  of  (d.  126S),  was 
one  u  the  numcroos  totaga  ecdenastioe  who 
thronged  to  England  in  Henry  III.'b  reign. 
In  1240  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreign  ad- 
visers of  the  Idng.  He  WHS  driven  firom  his 
see  by  the  barons  in  1262,  and  his  goods 
were  sequestrated. 

AqilitaiMrTHB  Ddcht  of,  in  the  soutb  of 
France,  which  comprised  Guienne,  Perifueux, 
Iiim(^;es,  Aavergne,  Saintonge,  La  Ibirche, 
Poiton  and  Gaacony,  boades  smaller  terri- 
tories, was  first  brought  into  connection  with 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Eeniy  II. 
witit  Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  last  Buke  of 
Aqnitaine.  Jc^  lost  Poiton,  but  the  rest  of 
the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  king.  By  the  Treaty  of  Abbeville,  in 
1259,  Aquitaine  became  a  fief,  held  by  the 
King  of  England  as  a  vassal  of  tlu  French 
cnwn.  For  a  short  while  in  Edward  I.*b 
leicn,  Aqmtaine  was  occi^ed  by  the  French ; 
and  one  of  the  chief  cansas  of^  the  war  with 
France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  the 
attempt  of  Philip  vl.  to  regain  possession  of 
tiie  duchy.  In  1360  the  Treaty  of  Breticny 
once  more  secured  At^uitaine  to  the  English 
king,  with  the  addition  of  Poitou,  but  not 
inehj^ipg  Anvergne.  But  the  renewal  of 
the  war  brought  defeats  and  losses  on  the 
BiigKjiJi^  witlL  the  result  that  in  1374  nothing 
remamed  to  them  of  Aqnitaine  but  some 
nnaU  pieces  of  territory  round  Bayonne  and 
Bordeaux.  Henry  V.  won  back  the  province, 
miy  for  his  son  to  lose  everything ;  and  the 
flnsl  mult  of  the  Hundred  Xean'  War  was 
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the  incozprara&Ni  of  Aqidtahu  into  the 
Fienoh  kingdom. 

FivenuLn,  SWoriooI  Oaogroflkv. 

Arabella  Stuart,  Ladt  (».1677,<;.16I6), 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
brother  of  Lord  Damley.  Thus  she  was  ft^ 
cousin  to  James  X.  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  During 
her  early  life.  Queen  Elizabeth  often  spoke 
of  Arabella  as  her  possible  successor,  in  case 
Jamee  did  not  conduct  bin»ntlf  according  to 
bar  satisfaction;  and  though  on  Elizabeth's 
death  James  L  succeeded  to  the  English 
crown  without  oppomtion,  there  were  some 
who  maintained  that  Arabella,  having  been 
bom  in  England,  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  than  James,  who  was  an  alien.  [Stuart, 
Fahilt  of.]  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Main  Plot  would  seem  to  luve  been  to 
depose  James  and  place  Arabella  on  the 
throne,  though  it  is  very  improbable  that 
Arabella  herself  knew  anything  of  the  designs 
of  the  conspirators.  She  continued  to  live  at 
court  till  1610,  when,  contrary  to  the  king's 
wishes,  she  privately  married  Sir  WiUiain 
Seymour,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  a  member  <rf  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the 
royal  fomily.  This  union  of  two  possible 
claimants  to  flie  throne  was  regarded  by 
James  with  great  apprehension ;  Seymour 
was  at  once  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Amb^la 
confined  at  Lambeth,  to  be  shortly  after 
conveyed  to  Durham.  While  on  her  way 
thither  she  managed  to  escape,  and  took  ship 
for  Fiance,  her  husband  having  got  out  at 
the  Tower  and  fled  to  Ostend.  But  before 
Arabella  could  reach  Calais,  the  vessel  was 
captur8d,and  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
Her  reason  gave  way,  and  after  four  years' 
imprisonment  she  died.  Her  character  was 
remarkably  amiable,  and  she  never  appears 
to  have  engaged  pmsonaify  in  tiie  intngues 
carried  oa  in  her  name. 

Jssse,  Xmmm  ^  tlu  StiMrti;  8.  B.  Qszdlnw, 

iLi^mM  ig  a  division  of  British  Bnrmab, 
lying  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  extending  from  Chitta^ng  to  Gape 
K^l^ais.  The  dutrict  at  one  time  belonged 
to  the  Moguls,  and  was  subsequently  pa^y 
in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese.  In  1783  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Burmese,  by  whom  it 
ms  ceded  to  the  English,  as  a  result  the 
first  Buimeee  War  in  1826. 

Aragon.   [Spain,  BELAnoira  with.] 

AiagOn*  Cathbbinb  or.  [Cathbbinb.] 

Arbntluiot,  John,  M.D.  {b.  1666,  d.  1736), 
author,  wit,  and  physician,  Uie  son  of  a 
Scottish  Episcopal  clergyman,  after  taking 
a  medical  degree  at  Aberdeen  University, 
came  to  London  in  search  of  a  fortune. 
He  acquired  some  literary  reputation  by  a 
criticiBm  id  Dr.  Woodward's  Atemmt  sj 
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tike  DiUtgt,  and  TtAle$  o  f  Orteian,  Soman,  and 
Jvwitk  Mtaturet,  Weightt,  and  Coins,  a  work 
of  oonsidetable  research.  About  1704  acci- 
dent threw  him  in  the  way  of  Prince  (Jeorge 
of  Denmark,  Queen  Anne's  husband,  and 
he  became  the  queen's  physician,  and  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  foremost  political 
writers  of  the  Tory  party.  In  1712  he 
wrote  a  political  allegory,  The  Siatory  of 
John  Bull,  which  Macaulay  calls  the  most 
humorous  political  satire  in  our  language.  Its 
object  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  and  he  represents 
John  Bull,  the  Englishman,  Kick  Frog,  the 
Frenchman,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Bourbon),  the 
Spaniard,  as  tradesmen  squabbling  over  a 
lawauit,  Marlborough  being  the  Attorney 
Hocus,  who  tries  to  prolong  the  contest.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1714,  Axbuthnot 
joined  Swift,  Pope,  and  other  Tory  men  of 
letters,  in  foundmg  the  SccibleruB  Club,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  chastise  literary  quacks. 
The  flrrt  book  of  their  uncompleted  work, 
The  Mtmoira  of  Martinua  Seribleriu,  was  un- 
doubtedly by  his  pen,  and  it  is  a  very  fine 
piece  of  light  satire.  Arbuthnot  wrote  besides 
many  works  on  medical  subjects,  whicih  had 
great  reputation  in  their  day. 

Axbatbnot,  JCiiuIfamMWi  Vdifa.  1770;  Soott, 

Azehbishops.  The  territorial  extent  of 
an  archbishop's  authority  is  called  a  province, 
from  the  name  of  an  administratiTe  division 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Archbishops  do  not 
form  an  order  apart  from  tnahops.  An  arch- 
bishop in  England  has  a  bishop's  authority 
within  his  own  diocese,  and  is  also  chief  of 
the  clergy,  and  has  power  to  correct  the 
faults  of  bishops  throughout  hia  province. 
When,  in  697,  at  the  bidding  of  Gregory  the 
Qreat,  Augustine  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
he  received  episcopal  consecration  at  Aries. 
The  design  of  Gregory  was  that  there  should 
be  two  metropolitan  sees  in  England — at 
London  and  York — ^following  the  twofold 
division  of  the  Boman  province.  Augustine, 
however,  dwelt  at  Oanterbuty,  which  thus 
became  the  seat  of  the  southern  metropolitan. 
Kngland  was  not  wbolly  converted  from  Kent, 
Difierent  missions  succeeded  at  various  dates  in 
the  kingdoms  into  which  the  land  was  divided, 
and  in  consequence  a  danger  arose  from  lack 
of  nnitr  in  the  Church.  From  this  she  was 
saved  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (668 — 690). 
His  plan  was  that  there  should  be  only 
one  archbishopric,  and  he  gathered  all  the 
bishops  together  in  one  tynod.  After  his 
death  his  scheme  perished.  *  Pope  Oregory's 
plan  was  revived  as  more  in  accordance  with 
national  feeling,  and  in  736  tbe  see  of  York 
was  nude  an  archbishopric.  Ofia,  King  of 
Hercia,  similarly  attempted  to  give  expression 
to  the  brief  period  of  Mercian  supremacy 
by  setting  up  a  third  archbishopric  at  Lich- 
field, which  luted  team  787  tin  808.  In 


1143  Henry  of  BMa,  Bishop  of  the  royal  city 
of  Winchester,  applied  to  Po^  Innocent  II. 
to  convert  his  see  into  an  archbishopric  and  rid 
him  of  the  authority  of  Canterbury,  but  did 
notobtain  his  objeot.  Before  the  Conquest 
the  archbishopric  of  York  was  below  tb&t 
of  Canterbury  in  dignity.  In  1093  Thomas 
of  York  objected  to  the  title  of  Metropolitan 
of  Qreat  Britain  being  applied  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  The  objection  was 
held  good.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  declared  to  be  Primate,  first  in  rank,  but 
York  was  and  is  also  a  metropolitan  see, 
though  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has 
the  title  of  Primate  and  Hetropolitui  of 
all  England.  In  llIB  Thurstan  of  York 
defeated  an  attempt  to  make  him  profess 
obedience  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  Welsh  bishops  owned  the  authority  of 
Canterbury.  An'  nnsuoceeaful  attempt  was 
made  in  1199  to  restore  to  St  David's  the 
arehiepiscopal  duniW  which  it  had  in  the 
time  of  the  British  Ohoroh.  Until  1162  the 
Irish  InshopB  received  consecration  from  the 
ArobtHShi^  of  Canterbury ;  and  inthetwdfth 
century  his  authoritjr  in  Scotland  was  dis- 
puted by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  until,  in 
1188,  the  Scotch  Church  was  made  imme- 
diately depraident  on  Borne.  The  Arehlnshop 
of  Canterbury  had  a  kind  of  pattiarehal  au- 
thority, and  Archbishop  Anselm  was  greeted 
by  Pope  Urban  11.  as  the  Pope  and  Patriarch 
of  a  second  world.  His  position  in  the  state 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  has  always 
stood  next  after  the  sovereign,  whom  it  is  Ms 
duty  to  crown.  The  right  of  electing  the  arch- 
bishops pertains,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  to 
the  Chaptera  of  their  churches.  The  dignity 
of  the  see  of  Canterbury  caused  frequent 
interferfflioe  with  the  right  of  the  monastic 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church.  A  voice  in  the 
election  vras  claimed  by  the  suffragan  bishops ; 
but  their  claim  was  disallowed  by  Innocent 
III.  The  crown  interfered  oftener  and  more 
directly  in  the  appombnent  (rf  one  who  was 
its  constitntlcHial  adviser  than  in  the  case  of 
other  elections.  The  Pope  managed  in  many 
instances  to  secure  the  dection  of  his  nominee. 
His  infiuence  was  insured  (1)  because  it  was 
held  necessary  that  the  arcubishops  should 
receive  from  him  the  jtaU,  an  ecclesiaBtical 
vestment,  without  which  an  archHshc^  did 
not  consecrate  bishops ;  (2)  and  because  (in 
later  times)  the  Pope  also  granted  to  we 
archbishop  the  authorily  of  a  tegatt.  The 
right  of  the  Ajchbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  legatine  commission  was  asserted 
hy  Archbishop  Anselm,  and  finally  gained 
b^  Archbishop  Langton  in  1281.  This 
n^t  did  not  pteclude  the  visits  of  special 
legates  a  lattr«^\A  it  was  an  infringement  of 
it  to  grant  a  permanent  legatine  commission 
for  En^nd  to  any  one  else,  as  in  the  case  of 
Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  since 
the  Arch  bishop  of  Canterbury  wa>/iyff<iM  natm*. 
The  Archbishop  of  T<ak       had  the  pall, 
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and  from  about  IS&O  the  legatine  oommissioQ. 
The  pronncial  joriadiotion  of  the  archbishops 
wu  exerdaed  in-their  iVomitna^  CtmrU.  The 
judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  of  Ctuiterbury 
was  the  Official  PritteipaL  In  the  Court  of 
Ankn,  BO  called  becauso  held  in  St.  Mary 
le  Bow  (de  ^rmbus),  the  D«an  of  Areht* 
exercised  the  archbi^op'a  jurisdiction  over 
certain  pecaliara,  or  parishes  exempt  from  the 
ordinazyeinaDOpitl  jurisdiction.  As  the  offices 
of  Official  Principal  and  Dean  of  Arches  were 
uraally  vested  in  the  same  person,  the  Court 
uid  I>ean  of  Arches  came  to  be  inexactly 
■poken  of  as  if  they  eignitied  the  court  and 
judge  of  the  archbishop's  provincial  juriadic- 
tioiL  The  final  appeal  fi-om  this  court  lay, 
tfter  the  breach  with  Home,  to  a  body  called 
i^tBigk  Court  o/DaUgaia  (2S  Ueory  VUI., 
c  l».  By  3  «nd  4  Wm.  IV..  a  41,  the 
iffellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  was  con- 
foted  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Frivy 
OmteiL  The  office  of  Official  Principal,  both 
tf  Gknterboiy  and  York,  is  now,  by  the  Public 
Woihip  Regulation  Act  (37  and  38  Vict.,  c. 
W),  merged  in  that  of  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  archbiahope,  subject  to  the  approval  of  hn* 
Majesty.  This  judge  exercises  the  provincial 
janadiction  of  both  archbishops  as  the  Official 
Principal  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury 
ud  the  Chancery  Court  of  York.  The  arch- 
^liahops  summon  and  preside  over  the  pro- 
Tincial  synods  or  Gmvocaiiont  (q.v.).  [For 
Aiehbishopa  of  BubUn,  St.  Andrew's,  &c.,  tec 
luBH  Chdkch  ;  Scotland,  Chubuh  of.] 

JT.AAm^  and  Stabba,  CmmeOt  and  Bed.  Ooeit. 
mOc  {18Se-71)  :  Bede.  HUt,  £c6Im.  ;  Endnwr, 
HiiL  Sov.  and  FUa  AhmIm.  •  T.  Btabbs,  Shonu. 
ArtkimiUe. ;  Hook,  Liv*t  th»  ArMiUkopi  of 
CHtfi^wrf ;  Phillimora,  jCcoIra.  Law :  Brice, 
Public  WonMp:  and  ant.  Btpert  of  the  Boyai 
Ciitwioa  n  XcdctiaMea  Cowte,  1883. 

[W.  H.] 

AaoBSBHOM  or  CAmasnr. 
BV.-AnpuUM. 
MM.— LanrMtiBB 

Mamtoa. 
•L-Jnatoa. 
W.— Daaariaa. 
CL— Tritboiia 

(Oenaaedit). 
-nimdiiM& 


-Brihtwald. 
ISL-Tatwin. 

?3R.— Bn^wfa, 
7*8.— Jambert. 
7Se.-Etbelhard. 

saeL-wnifMd. 

8Sl-Peolti«iVL 
881— Oolaoth. 
na-Btbalrad. 
m— nepaaad. 
Ml-Athdm. 

ML-Ote. 
MH-DoDStea. 

•n.-Sthal«Br. 

IK.-AMric. 
MCl— Alphe**. 
im-Albtao. 
NKL-Btbebiotb. 


1088.-8(%Hid. 
1070.— Lau&ane. 
10e6.-Anaelm. 
U14.-Balph  d'Sacnres. 
UB.-Wiaiam  da  Cor. 

baBa 
Uao,— Thsobaia. 
UflL— Thomas  (BaAat). 
1174— Uehaid. 
118S.— Baldwfu. 
1U8.— Hubert  Fitx- 

Walter. 
1907.— Strahen  lAQgton 
m.-BioWd  of 
WaUMiAad. 
UU.-XdmmdBidi. 
UtS.-BoBifaoa  of 

Ba,ror. 
1273.— Bob.  KUwardbj. 
1X7S.— John  Peokhaia. 
UH— Bob.  WincbeUer. 
ISIS.— Walter  Bejsolds. 
1318.— Simon  HaopbaiB. 
1333.^ohii  of  Stratford 
1840,  Julv  l».-ThoBua 

Bndwardin«. 
1H0,  Dm.  ao.— Simon 
lalip. 

1906.— Simim  Langbam. 
19a8.-Wm.  WbitOesM. 
URv— SimoB  SadlfOir. 


ISSL.- Wm.  ComtouT. 
1386.— Thoa.  PUaalaa. 
1308.— Soger  Waldeii. 
1414— HnuijChiohekr- 
im— John  StBff(»d. 
Itfl— John  Kemp. 
1451.— llios.  Bourchier. 
1480.— Jotaa  Horton. 
ISOL— HenzirDaan. 
US03.— Wn.  Wu-ham. 
1583.— Thoa.  Cranmer. 
use.— Beginald  Pole. 
ISSO.- Hatthew  Parker. 
1376.— SdmundOrindal. 
U83.-J61U1  WUtgift. 
1004.— Bichid.  BanciofL 
16U.— George  Abbot. 
1633.— William  Laod. 
164S-100IL     See  Ta. 

1800.— William  Jnxon. 
iaS8.-Oilbert  Sheldon. 

ABCHBIBHOFfl 

OSG.— PauUnaa. 
604.— Ceadda  (Chad). 
«6B.— WQfrid  (dep.  978 ; 
restored  686— 

eos). 

678.- Boaa. 

709.— John  of  Beverlejr. 
718.— Wilfrid. 
7S4.-Egbert. 
7e7.-£Uielbcirt  (or 

Coena). 
780.— Ehabald. 
796.— Eanbald. 
806  (P).-Wi»lfiy  (Wnl- 

Hub). 

857,  — Wigmnnd. 
864.— WtOfbero. 
900.— Btbelbald. 
eaL-B«deTald. 
OKL— Wnlfatan. 

858.  — Oakytel. 
B7a.-0swald. 
90S.-AldaU. 

1008.— Wttlbtan. 
lOGS.— Alfrio. 
1051.— EinsT. 
1061.— Ealdred. 
1070.— Thomas. 
1101.— Oerard. 
1100.— Tbomaa. 
1119.— Thnratan. 
U48.— William  Fits- 

Herbeit. 
1147.— Henz7  Mnrdac. 
IIH.— Boger  de  Font 

ratOque. 
1191.— Oeoflr^  Flanta- 

nnet. 
1815.— Walter  Gray. 
1256.-Le«all  Bovill. 
12S8. — GMfTre^L  udham 
196&— WKltsr  Oiffard. 
1879.— Wm.  Wiokwan. 
1380.— John  Bomain. 
1208.— Hmrr  Newark. 
1300.— Thoa.  Corbridge. 
1306.— Wm.  Of«anfiekl. 
1317.— Wm.  Kettom. 
1342.— Wm.  de  laZoneh. 


UTS.— Wm.  Samondt. 
l(ttl.-Jouu  TUlotaon. 
1005.— Tnoa.  Tanlsoa. 
1716.— William  Wake. 
1737.— John  Potter. 
J747.— Thomaa  Harrfa«. 
17a7.-KattbewHuU<aL 
17SB.— Thomaa  Seeker. 
1768.— Pzedorick  Con- 

wallta. 
1783.  ^ohn  ICooie. 
1805.— Charles  Uannem 

Sutton. 
1828.— WUliam  Howlay. 
1843.— Jn.  Bird  Bomner. 
1862.— Cbarlee  Thomaa 

LongloT. 
1868.— Archibald  Camp- 

beU  Tait. 
1883.— Edward  White 

Benson. 


OP  Toaa. 

1353,— John  Thoreebr. 
1374.-Alexndr.  Neville. 
138&— Thomas  ArandeL 
1307.— Bobart  Waldbj. 
lX«.~-Heni7  Scrope. 
1407.— Henry  BowoL 
1436.— John  X«nip. 
1452.— WUliam  Booth. 
1401— George  Neville. 
1470.— Laurence  Booth. 
1480.— Thomaa  Bother- 
ham. 

1501.— Thomaa  Savaga. 
lSOe.-ChriHtphr.  Bain- 

bridge. 
1614.— ThoaTWolBeT. 
15Sl.-Ed.  I«a. 
1545.-Kobt.  Holgate. 
1555.— Nicholas  Heath. 
15S1.— Thomaa  Tonng. 
U7D.— Edmund  OrinuL 
1577.— Edwin  Sandra. 
1588.— John  Fiera. 
1505.-Matthw.  Hntton. 
1006.— Tobias  Uatthew. 
1628. -Geo.  UouteiKite. 
I688L— Samuel  Hua- 
nett. 

1682.— Biobard  Halle. 
1641.— John  WiUiama. 
1660.— Accepted  Pre- 
wen. 

1644.— Bichard  Sttfne. 
168S.— JohnDolban. 
1688.— Thoa.  Lampluj^ 
1691.— John  Sharpe. 
1714  — WilUam  Dawea. 
1724.— Lancelot  Black, 
bom. 

1743.— Thomaa  Herring. 
1747.— Matthew  Hntton. 
1757.-Jobn  Gilbert. 
I76I.— Bbt.  Dmmmond. 
1777.— Wm  Hark  ham. 
1806.— Edward  Teruon. 
1817.— Thoa.  HnsgraTe. 
1800.— Cbartea  niomaa 

Lonfley. 
1868.— Wm.  ThoaaoB. 

Sm  W.  fitnbbs,  ScgUbnm  Bacnm  AmfUemmm, 

Oxford,  1858. 

An^hitaotnra.  In  England  there  ate 
manv  remains  of  the  peoples  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  before  the  coming  of  the  Bonuuis. 
These  remains  are  chiefly  sepulchral,  and  tdiow 
that  the  chief  object  of  attention  was  tia 
erection  of  memorials  to  the  dead.  These 
foehiBbnio  remaina  may  be  roughly  clasrifled 
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ae  (1)  monolitha,  single  etanoe  aUnding  op- 
right  ;  (2)  cxomlechH,  or  table  gtones,  con- 
aiating  <a  one  large  stone  supported  oUiers, 
as  at  Kit's  Coty  Hoose,  near  Jlaidstone; 
(8)  stone  circles,  as  at  Stonehenge,  Arebtuy, 
and  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  near 
Peorith ;  (4)  barrows,  oblong  or  round, 
Thich  coneiBt  of  mounds  of  earth  containing 
s^ulohral  chambers.  These  barrows  are 
soattffled  over  the  oonntiyi  but  are  genflxally 
to  be  foand  on  moraiand.  Besides  these  are 
traces  of  la^e  dwellings— houses  built  on 
wooden  platforms  supported  by  piles  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  lakes,  accessible  by  planks 
from  the  mainland.  There  are  also  traces  of 
sculptured  ornaments  on  boulders  of  stone, 
which  are  eqiecially  frequent  in  Northumber- 
land. There  are  also  earthworks  of  camps 
tmd  the  foimdations  of  fortified  villages  to  be 
found  in  numy  places  amongst  the  hUls. 

When  the  Bomans  came  to  Britain  they 
brought  with  them  the  art  of  building  in 
stone.  They  built  towns  and  houses,  which, 
however,  were  all  destroyed,  though  the  sites 
of  Roman  villas,  their  mosaic  pav^ents,  the 
hypoOHists,  or  cellars  with  fiues  to  warm  the 
house,  may  be  still  traced  in  many  places. 
But  the  greatest  memorials  of  Rom&n  build- 
ing are  their  military  works,  enveciaUy  the 
great  wall  extending  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway,  whose  course  may  still  be  traced,  with 
its  military  statiws  and  remains  of  build- 
ings outsiae.  The  station  of  Housesteads, 
near  Hexham,  has  been  called  "the  English 
Pompeii."  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
the  English  conquest  drove  the  Britons  from 
the  cities,  which  fell  into  decay.  The  Eiu;:li8h 
themselves  lived  in  villages,  in  houses  built 
of  day,  or  wood,  or  wattles.  After  their 
conversion  to  Christianity  they  began  to 
bmll  ohnrohes,  ot  oaken  planks,  sometimes 
covered  with  lead,  Benedict  Biscop,  a 
Northumlman  thegn,  went  over  to  Oaul  and 
brought  back  wmkmen,  who,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  century,  built  a  stone  church,  or 
basilira,  for  the  monastery  of  Weatmouth. 
Wilfrid  followed,  and  built  chnrduB  at  York 
and  Hexham,  remains  of  which  may  still  be 
seen.  Still,  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
architecture  did  not  make  much  advance  in 
England.  Stone  towers  were  built  with 
wooden  naves,  and  the  remains  of  what  is 
called  Saxon  architecture  are  few.  The  tower 
of  Earl's  Barton  Church,  in  Northamptonshire, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  examples. 

The  Ktmnan  Conquest  ^ve  the  signal  for 
a  great  age  of  eccledasticid  architecture  in 
England-  Vast  cathedrals  were  built  in  the 
massive,  tonnd-arched  style  which  had  gra- 
dmlly  developed  from  the  Roman  oonstruc- 
tioos,  and  which  is  known  as  Romanesque 
or  Norman.  Of  this  style,  very  striking 
nedmeus  are  the  cathedrals  of  Norwidi» 
FeteiborouKh,  and  Ely,  and  Malmeebury 
Abb^.  The  cathedral  of  Datham  shows  an 
att«n{rt  at  onancipatiaii  fnm  the  tntditioas 


of  the  Norman  builders.  The  introductioa 
of  the  pointed  arch,  which  was  probably  first 
employed  in  rebuilding  the  east  end  oi 
Oautorbury  Caliiedral  after  the  fire  in  1174, 
made  a  great  change  in  architectural  ood- 
struotion.  The  activity  in  the  way  of  church 
building  in  the  north,  as  shown  in  the  York- 
shire abbeys,  stiU  further  developed  an 
English  style  of  architecture,  which  first  made 
itadf  maiufest  in  Xinooln  Cathedral  {1200), 
and  Salisbury  (1220— 1268).  This  style,  vhicdi 
is  known  as  the  Early  English,  is  remarkable 
for  its  lancet  windows,  which  are  either  ungle 
or  grouped  in  graceful  designs.  The  increase 
of  the  use  of  painted  glass  as  a  necessary  part 
of  church  decoration  led  to  an  adoption  of 
Fraich  principles  Hnd  the  introduction  of 
geMnetrical  trwsery,  which  marked  the  archi- 
tecture  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  11.  The  Angd  Choir  at  Lincoln, 
the  abbeys  of  Intern  and  OainsboTough, 
and  the  chapel  of  Uerton  College,  Oxford, 
may  be  given  as  examples  ot  the  progreas  of 
this  geometrical  style.  It  lasted,  however, 
but  a  short  time;  the  xestleasness  which 
marked  the  reign  of  Edward  in.  was  «x- 
pressed  in  the  desire  for  new  inventions,  and 
geometrical  tracery  gave  way  to  flowing  or 
curvilineal  tracery  of  the  style  that  is  cadled 
Decorated,  apeoimens  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral.  It  would  seem  that  the 
vagaries  of  the  Decorated  style  awakened  a 
reaction.  In  the  flowing  tracery  strength  and 
construction  were  alike  lost  sight  of,  till  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  hailed  with  delight 
as  Ming  sounder.  This  style  was  first  made 
popular  by  William  of  Wykeham,  in  his  build- 
at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford,  and  pre- 
vailed for  above  a  century,  during  the  four- 
teenth  and  flxot  half  of  the  fifteenth  eenturiea- 
Its  characteristics  were  a  stem  r^rd  to  the 
needs  of  omstntction.  Strairiit  lines  ran 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  en  the  window, 
which  was  r^iarded  as  merely  a  frame  for 
painted  glass.  Regularity  and  proportion 
were  everywhere  insisted  upon,  and  fancy  was 
no  longer  allowed  a  place.  The  chapel  of 
King's  Cotle^  Cambridge,  is  a  good  example 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  but  then  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  every  locality 
of  a  style  which  was  so  long  in  use. 

The  development  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture was  the  chief  feature  of  this  period. 
England  produced  no  great  municipal  build- 
ings. The  towns  did  not  rise  to  the  same  in- 
dependent position  as  that  which  fostraed  the 
development  of  municipal  architecture  on  the 
Continettt.  The  dwellings  of  the  barons  were 
military  fortrmses,  and  were  at  first  reproduc- 
tions of  the  castles  of  Normandy.  Castle-build- 
ing, however,  soon  became  an  eminently  Eng- 
lish art.  The  masave  keeps  of  the  Norman 
castles  were  sorroonded  by  oiutain  walls  con- 
necting one  tower  with  another,  and  weavinfr 
tii8  whole  pile  into  a  strong  and  piciurssqufl 
mass  ctf  buildings.    In  we  reigns  <A  the 
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Edwurtb  these  castles  aaBnmed  their  largest 
pn^Nntions,  and  thair  remains  are  to  be  seen 
Bort  oiearly  on   the  Webh  and  Boottish 
naidhes.     Borne  may  be  traced  in  rains, 
ottieisfaKve  been  altwed  into  modem  dwell- 
iBgi,  bat  Btill  retain  many  of  thedr  ancient 
fcstoes.    The  castles  of  Alnwick,  Berkeley, 
Qwpstow,  Eenilworth,  Warwick,  Rochester, 
and  Wmdsor  are  amongHt  the  most  striking 
naniplea.    Another  class  of  mediasval  boild- 
inn  peculiar  to  England  is  found  in  the 
eoobgfn  of  Oxford  and  Oambridge,  and  the 
•diools  of  Eton  and  Winchester.   Taking  as 
thnr  model  monastic  buildings,  the  architects 
adapted  them  to  the  conditions  of  secular  life, 
and  built  qoadrangles  round  the  chapel  and 
common  halL  The  great  hall  was,  moreover,  a 
feature  of  the  castle,  and  received  the  greatest 
ardutectnral  can^partacolarly  in  the  cmurtruc- 
tion     the  roof,  llie  halls  of  the  royal  palaces 
of  Westminster  (Richard  n.)  and  Eltham 
(Henry  IV.)  still  remain  as  examples  of  the 
conatructiTe  ingenuity  of  their  boUders. 

Hie  Tudor  r^gns  saw  a  great  increase  in 
the  material  proiiierity  of  England  and  in 
Ha  internal  quiet.  The  suppreaBion  of  the 
nonaateries  remored  one  of  the  prindpal 
■Qp ports  of  ecdeeiaeticel  architecturo.  The 
comforts  of  domestic  life  iDcieased.  The 
oastlee  and  fortified  manor-houses  of  the 
troubled  tisMS  of  the  Middle  A^^  were  either 
abandoned  or  were  converted  mto  dweliing- 
honies  mote  soitBhle  for  peaoefal  times.  At 
first  tluB  was  done  in  accordance  with  the 
jaiBciples  of  Gothic  architecture.  But  the 
movwmeot  of  the  Benaiseance  towards  a  re- 
vival of  the  dasaoal  style  had  began  in  Ital^, 
ami  spread  over  France.  It  was  long  m 
taking  possession  of  England,  but  it  affected 
it  unctMnoiouflly  in  details.  The  style  known 
as  Jaoobean  was  Gotitic  in  feeling,  but  adopted 
with  some  timidity  classical  ornamentation. 
It  corresponded  to  the  chuige  through  whi<^ 
England  was  passing  in  t«ligi4m  and  hterature 
alike.  The  memorials  of  this  style  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  dwelUng-hooses.  Churches 
were  not  required,  as  the  number  already  ez- 
istingwas  more  than  ample  for  the  population. 
The  UniTernty  of  Canwridg^  whum  was  at 
that  period  Ter^  floarishing'.  has  some  excel- 
lent  examples  m  Cains  and  Clare  Colleges, 
and  in  Neville's  Conrt  in  Trinity.  The  great 
houses  that  were  now  built  served  for  some 
time  as  models  for  English  houses.  They 
difered  from  the  designs  in  vogoe  on  the 
OosAtBenLand  diowed  an  adaptwon  to  the 
needs  of  climate.  Tney  wwe  Inrilt 

mond  courtyards,  after  the  old  feahion  ;  but 
the  entrance  was  on  the  outside,  and  the  win- 
dows of  the  main  rooms  looked  outwards  to 
the  country,  not  into  the  courtyard.  Knowle 
■ay  be  taken  as  an  exan^le  ot  the  Gtothic 
it;^  dwelling-hoose.  Lmgleat,  Temple 
NewMm,  Lcmrii^  GasUe,  Hardwidte  HaU, 
•ad  Hatfield  House  are  examples  of  various 
fms  of  nlsiTT***^  adiqAaticps.  All  of  than 


are  picturesque,  graceful  in  proportions,  and 
comfortable  in  their  arrangements,  though 
their  ornamentation  ediows  learning  misonder- 
stood  and  improperly  applied.  The  most 
conspicuous  ioBtance  of  this  is  tiie  gateway  of 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  where  the 
five  orders  of  clasatoil  architeotnre  are  piled 
one  i^n  another,  and  the  whole  is  crowned  by 
Gothic  piimacles. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  architectural 
style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  found  its  full 
development  in  England  under  the  influence  of 
loiso  Jones,  an  architect  of  great  ability,  who 
studied  in  Italy  under  the  last  great  Italian 
architect  FaUadio.  On  his  return  to  England, 
Inigo  Jones  designed  a  mighty  palace  for  the 
king  at  Whitehall.  The  Banqueting  House 
was  executed  from  his  designs,  but  the  troubles 
of  Charles  I.  prevented  tiw  plan  bom  being 
carried  out.  Jones's  scheme  was  conceived  on 
a  gigantic  scale ;  had  it  been  executed,  the 
Pa!uoe  of  Whitehall  would  have  been  the 
most  splendid  in  Earope.  Jones  showed  the 
posnbiUty  of  dignified  simplicity  in  a  Protes- 
tant church,  by  the  building  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  the  first  ecdieaastioal  build- 
ing of  any  impOTtance  rince  the  Refenna- 
tion.  The  Eeetoration  found  its  architect 
in  a  man  of  real  learning  and  cultivation, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  eariiest  work 
is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford.  The 
Great  Fire  of  London,  in  1666,  ^ve  Wren 
an  opportunity,  snoh  as  few  architects  have 
enjoyed,  of  modellii^  die  architectural  aspect 
of  a  gnat  city.  He  prepared  a  plan  for  the 
rebturaing  of  London,  which  unfortunately 
was  not  carried  out.  However,  he  was  asked 
to  rebuild  St  Paul's  Cathedi^  and  nearly 
fifty  other  churches.  In  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
Wren  built  the  largest  and  most  splendid 
church,  after  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  that  had 
been  attempted  in  the  classical  style.  Besides 
this,  he  studded  the  dty  with  graceful  steeples, 
that  lent  dignity  to  the  proportions  of  St. 
Paul's  dome,  which  towered  above  them.  The 
chief  of  these  are  the  spires  of  Bow  Church ; 
St  Bride's,  Fleet  Street ;  St.  Michael's,  Corn- 
hill;  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook;  and  St.  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-East.  In  all  his  buildings  Wren 
showed  great  coQstruotive  ingenuity  and  a 
ddi^ht  in  solving  difficult  ^oblems,  though 
at  times  he  has  allowed  this  to  overotMne  ms 
artistio  taste.  Few  cities  betv  so  clearly  the 
impress  of  one  man's  architeotnral  genius 'as 
does  London  that  of  Wren. 

Tbo  snocesBOrs  of  Wren  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  Hawkemoor,  who 
built  the  church  of  St.  Geoi^'s,  Bloomsbury, 
and  Sir  John  Vanbmgh.  Vanbrugh,  a  Dnteh- 
man  by  descent,  was  happy  in  the  opportunity 
of  having  entrusted  to  him  a  monumental 
work  of  national  importance.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  build  Blenhdm  Palaoe  as  a  gift 
of  the  nation  to  the  Duke  of  Hailhoroagh. 
His  plan  is  Taat  and  grud.  He  certaml^ 
\  aimed  at  giving  enduring  stability '  to  his 
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work.  Bat  though  the  general  deBign  was 
dignified,  there  is  a  dumsindss  and  want  of 
proportion  in  the  adaptation  of  details  that 
leaves  an  impression  of  heaviness  and  gloom. 
In  the  huilding  of  Castle  Howard,  Vanbrugh 
8hows  the  same  attempt  at  grandeur,  but  with 
more  sobriety.  An  architect  whose  work 
iihows  more  artistic  feeling  is  James  Gibba, 
whose  most  important  buildings  are  tiie 
church  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields  and  the 
Hadcliffe  I^ihrary  at  Oxford. 

The  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
development  of  the  study  of  classical  arclue- 
ology,  which  immediately  reacted  on  archi- 
tecture. Espeoially  Stoart's  work  on  The 
AreAiUetuM  of  Athena,  commenced  in  1762. 
affected  popular  taste.  The  architecture  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  in  England,  was  olasstcal  in 
centiment,  and  used  classical  details  while 
freely  adapting  them  to  its  own  purposes. 
The  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a 
learned  revival  of  pure  classical  architeoture, 
freed  from  its  Italian  adaptations.  This 
absolute  copying  of  classical  antiquity  became 
a  &ishion.  Churches  were  boilt  like  Grecian 
temples,  as,  for  instance,  the  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  with  its  caryatid  porticoes  and  model 
of  a  small  temple  erected  by  way  of  a  spire  on 
a  larger  one.  No  large  building  was  erected 
ezo^  in  the  sevweBt  classiou  style,  with 
portioo,  whether  needful  or  not.  The  BritiBh 
Museum  is  one  of  the  least  sncoeesful  of  the 
boildinga  of  this  school ;  St.  George's  Hall  at 
Liverpool  is  one  of  the  most  happy.  But  this 
classical  revival  in  architecture  was  soon  met 
by  a  Gothic  revival,  which  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Horace  Walpole,  but  took  a  great 
hold  on  popular  taste  aner  Beoklord's  revival 
of  FunthilL  Abbey  in  the  shape  of  a  gentle- 
man's house.  Its  architect,  Wyatt,  was 
entrusted  with  the  restoration  of  several  of 
our  cathedrals.  Houses  were  built  in  the 
form  of  Gothic  castles  or  abbeys.  The  rage  for 
strictly  clasncal  imitations  was  suoceedod  by  a 
rage  for  exact  reproduction  of  Gothic  designs. 
The  writings  of  Britton,  Rickman.  Pugin, 
and  many  others  lent  the  resources  of  careful 
archsBology  to  this  revival,  which  corresponded 
also  with  the  Tractarian  movement  within  the 
English  Church.  In  obedience  to  the  desire 
of  restoring  the  assumed  reverence  and  faith 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centoriea, 
churches  tiiroughout  England  have  been 
"  restored,"  or  brought  back,  to  what  some 
ingenious  archaeologist  guesses  to  have  been 
their  original  aspeot.  Innumerable  churches 
have  been  built  in  imitation  of  Gothic  models ; 
and  in  secular  buildings,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  recently  the  Law  Courts, 
were  erecttid  in  Gothic  style,  and  have  taxed 
the  ingenuity  of  tbeir  architects  to  find  the 
accomuKidation  necessary  for  modern  purposes 
in  buildings  constructed  in  the  style  of  an  age 
when  such  pnrpoaes  vore  nnknown. 

KobnaD,  AUm-ft  ta  dfaoriMtaatt  lEHalM  t/ 


Xiigluh  JrohiUefaw* ;  Pntrfn,  Prtiuipto  of  PoMui 
j4rchil(«tur« ;  BUlingB,  CaihtArdU ;  Tnrner  and 
Parker,  DoiMitieArSMeetvr*  in  fngland:  J.  Fsr- 
guaaon,  Hittory  <4  AtotaiMtw*.         [M,  (J,] 

Arcot,  Defence  07  (1761).  The  victories 
of  the  coofederation  formed  by  Pupleix 
against  the  English  were  checked  by  the 
expedition  to  Arcot  under  CUve.  Ohmida 
Sahib  was  obliged  to  detach  a  large  force, 
thereby  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  British 
garrison  cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  The  fort 
of  Arcot  was  defended  only  by  a  low  and 
lightly-bmlt  parapet;  several  of  the  towers 
were  decayed,  and  the  ditch  was  partly  choked 
up.  From  the  day  of  its  oocupation,  August 
30,  1751,  Clive  had  been  incessantly  employed 
in  repairing  the  defences,  but  the  place 
seemed  little  capable  of  standing  a  siege.  Of 
bis  eight  officers,  one  had  been  killed,  and  two 
wounded,  in  successive  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  and  a  fourth  had  returned  to  Madras. 
The  troops  fit  for  duty  had  been  reduced  by 
caaualtiefl  and  disease  to  120  Europeans  and 
200  Bepoys,  and  it  was  with  this  small  body 
that  Caive  sustained  for  seven  weeks  the  in- 
cessant assault  of  10,000  native  troops  and  150 
Europeans.  On  the  last  day  of  the  siege  tho 
enemy  endeavoured  to  storm  the  fort,  hut, 
during  a  conflict  which  lasted  more  than 
eighteen  bouts,  they  were  repulsed  on  eveiy- 
point>  and  next  morning  retired  from  the 
town. 

Arootf  State  of.  [Cabnatic.] 

Axdaneabi,  Battle  of  (719),  was  a  naval 
engagement  fought  between  the  two  branohea 
of  the  Scots  of  Dalriada — the  Cind  Gabran 
and  the  Cinel  Loam.  Dnnchadt,  King  of 
Kintyre,  was  chief  of  the  Cinel  Gabran,  aud 
Selvach,  at  the  head  of  the  Cinel  Loam,  the 
latter  being  defeated.  Ardaneebi,  according 
to  Kr.  Skene,  is  "  probably  the  point  of 
Ardminish,  on  the  isluid  of  Gigha." 

ChroN.  Ptda  ami  Seoti  (Bkeue'a  ed.),  oxxx.  74. 

Ardan,  Edward  (rf.  1583),  was  implicated 
in  a  project  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  confession  of  his  son-in-law,  the  con- 
spirator John  Somerville.  He  had  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and,  after  an 
unfair  trial,  was  executed  st  Tyburn,  Decem- 
ber, 1583.  His  guilt,  howerer,  is  very  douUi- 
ful,  and  he  probably  fell  a  victim  to  the 
enmity  of  Leicester. 

Axdwnlf  (Eahdwolp),  King  of  North- 
nmbria  (798 — 810],  was  placed  on  tiie  throne 
after  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Ethelred.  He  found  anarchy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  eventually 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  like  order 
by  making  a  treaty  with  Gen  wall  of  Merda. 
whose  kmgdom  had  been  the  refuge  of 
all  Northumbrian  conspirators.  His  journey 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Great,  and  Leo 
the  Pope,  is  the  most  interesting  event  of  bis 
reign.   TSa  obtained  tfaaiT  mediation  betwean 
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hhrWifiTf  and  his  rebelHoua  nobles,  and  b7  their 
■Mtance  was  firmly  re-e8t«bUsbed  on  the 
thnoe  of  his  kingdom. 

Awlo-SMim   Okron. ;  Omoon  of  Dnrium ; 
Xguibazd. 

Al^MUn*  Battlb  of  (Not.  28,  1603), 
was  ibagfat  darinv  the  Mahratta  War,  be- 
tween Oenwxal  Welleeloy  and  tha  Rajah  of 
Bmir.  Tho  rajah,  who  had  been  long  pur- 
soed  by  Wellesley,  attempted  to  mise  the 
nego  of  Hanlgnr,  a  Htrong  ftwtrees  in  the 
Beiar  territory,  and  was  caught  by  Welles- 
ley  on  the  i^in  of  Argaum.  Though  late  in 
the  day,  Welledey  resolved  to  eof^tga,  but 
his  troope  had  no  so<nier  come  witfam  range 
ci  the  enemy's  guns,  than  three  battalions, 
who  had  behaved  with  distinguished  gal- 
hntiy  on  the  field  of  Assaj-e  under  a  for 
hoUor  fire,  broke  their  ranks  and  fled. 
Fortunately  the  general  succeeded  in  rall3mig 
tbem,  or  the  buttle  would  have  been  lost. 
They  returned  to  the '  field,  and  after  some 
hooxs  of  severe  fif^ting,  the  Berar  troops 
wm  oompelled  to  retreat.  The  lajah  aban- 
doned all  his  cannon  and  ammunition ;  and 
few  of  his  troops  would  have  escaped,  if  there 
had  been  an  hour  of  daylight  left. 

AzgylOf  Archibald  Cahpbbll,  5th  Eael 
or  ((/.  1673),  although  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gregation, attached  himself  to  the  side  of 
theKegent,  Mary  of  Ooise,  and  was  of  great 
■errioe  to  bee  in  averting  a  oollinw  between 
tho  Beformtrs  and  the  French  troope  in 
16S0.  He  was  said  to  have  formed  a  plot 
to  carry  off  Mary  Qneen  of  Scots  almost  on 
the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  Damley ;  and 
he  acted  as  president  at  the  mock  trial  of 
Bothwell  for  Dunley's  murder,  in  1667.  On 
the  abdication  of  the  qneen  he  aj^ointed 
one  of  the  Comtnission  <d  Regency  during 
Murray's  absence,  but  on  her  escape,  1566, 
joined  her  party,  and  cooimanded  her  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Langeide.  A  year  or  two 
later,  however,  he  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Morion  and  obtained  an  indemnity. 
He  married  the  widow  of  the  fiegent  Murray, 
and  thofl  became  possessed  of  some  of  the 
trown  jewels,  his  enforced  restoration  of 
vhidi  by  Mtnton  caused  him  to  head  the 
party  then  forming  against  the  Regent. 

Argyls.  Arcbibald  Campbell,  8th  Eakl 
tnd  also  MAaauia  or  {t.  1698,  d.  1661), 
•oooeeded  his  father  in  1638,  and  at  once 
jiHned  the  Covenanter*,  whose  foroos  he  com- 
manded when  tiiey  were  defeated  b^  Montrose 
at  Inverlocfay  and  Kilsytbe.  His  (.-melties 
towards  the  Royalists  in  1640-1  earned  him 
the  bitter  hatred  of  all  his  opponents,  and  in 
1641  a  plot  to  murder  him,  known  as  the 
Incident,  was  formed.  The  same  year  he  was 
OMled  a  marqnia,  and  in  1661  supported  the 
auue  of  Chw^        wIkhd  he  crowned  at 


Scone.  Immediately  afterwards,  however,  the 
marquis  was  taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  entned  into  close  rela- 
Uota  with  CromwelL  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  of  1669  he  represented  Aberdeen- 
shire. As  a  consequence,  he  was  impeached 
for  high  treason  immediately  after  the  Res- 
toration. He  was  executed  at  Edinbui^h, 
suffering  as  much  for  his  great  power,  which 
was  an  object  of  dread  to  Cbartes  II.,  as  for 
his  treason. 

a  B.  Oaidfaier,  HUL  of  Bug.;  Burton,  HW.  tif 
Butltmi,  vi.  flO^  TiL  1«,  fte. 

Argyl*.  Akcuibald  Cahpbbll,  9th  Eabl 
OP  {d.  1686),  was  the  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  restored  to  his  estates  and  eon- 
dom  in  1663,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  father's  treason,  and  joined  the  Royalist 
party  in  Scotland.  On  the  passing  of  the 
Scotch  Test  Act,  in  1681,  Argyle  refused  to 
take  the  required  oath,  except  with  a  reserva- 
tion, stating  that  he  did  not  thereby  debar 
himself  from  attempting  any  amendment  m 
Church  or  State.  For  this  he  was  brouj^t  to 
trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  *<  lettsing- 
making,"  was  sentenced  to  death.  He,  how- 
ever, managed  to  escape  to  Holland,  whero  he 
remained  tul  1686,  when  he  joined  Monmouth 
in  bis  attempt  to  dethrone  James.  But  there 
seems  to  have  bocn  no  sympathy  between  the 
two,  and  Argyle  was  suspected  and  distrusted 
by  the  Enghsh,  Argyle  landed  in  Scotland 
in  May,  1685,  but  found  himself  joined  by 
very  few  followers  except  his  own  clansmen. 
Divisions  were  rife  in  his  councils,  and  after 
an  abortive  march  tm-QIaegow,  his  followers 
dispersed  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
himself  was  captured  in  the  disguise  of  a 
carter,  taken  to  Edinburgh,  and  executed  on 
his  former  sentence  of  death. 

Burton,  HUt.     BoeOamd;  aboanlar.  AW.  < 

Argyia,  Gbobgb  Dodolas  Cahpbbll, 
8th  Dvkb  or  (6.  1823),  was,  as  Marquis  of 

Lome,  very  prominent  in  the  controversy  in 
the  Presbyteriun  Church  of  Scotland  relating 
to  patronage.  In  1852  he  accepted  office 
under  Lord  Aberdeen  as  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  retained  the  same  office  imder  Lord 
Fftlmerston.  He  was  Lord  Privy  Seal  again 
under  Lord  Palmerston  in  1869,  Postmaster- 
Qeneral  in  1860,  and  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  from  186S 
to  1874.  He  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  second 
administration  (1880)  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but 
retired  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
his  colleagues  on  their  Irish  policy. 

Al^yle.  John,  MABoms,  afterwards 
DuKB  OF  {d.  1743),  as  Lord  Lome,  was 
made  commander  of  a  regiment  of  foot  bv 
William  III.  In  1692  he,  together  with  his 
kinsmen  Breadalbane  and  the  Master  of  Stair, 
fanned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  troops  employed 
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in  thst  affair  wace  Oampbdls.  In  1708 
he  SQOoeeded  t*  hu  father'B  hooonrf  and 
estatM,  and  vat  swom  of  Anne's  Privy 
OoonoU.  I&  1706  he  was  appointed  Lora 
High  ComBrntmoneir  to  the  Soottuh  Farliit- 
ment,  in  which  he  zealoiuly  advocated  the 
Union.  For  these  serrioea  he  ttu  created  a 
peer  of  England  and  Earl  of  Oreenwich.  In 
1706  he  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Bantil- 
liea,  and  oonmanded  in  the  attack  oa  Menin. 
He  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  aupported 
the  eSorto  the  CommiBsion  for  tlw  Union. 
He  fought  at  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet ; 
but  was  at  eomity  with  Marlborough,  his- 
commander-in-chief.  At  this  time  he  waa 
closely  connected  with  the  Tories,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  command  in  Catalonift  in 
1710.  The  army  was  demoralised  b;r 
defeat  at  Almanza,  and  he  could  obtain  no 
supplies.  He  returned  to-  England,  and  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  tSie  land  forces 
in  Scotland.  He  was  socni  at  variance  with 
the  minisby;  and  opposed,  in  the  Upper 
House,  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
I^tftestant  snocenion  was  in  danger.  Ab 
Queen  Anne  lay  dying,  Argyle  entered  the 
Council  with  (he  Dufce  of  Somerset,  and  pro- 
posed that  the  queen  dkould  be  requested  to 
make  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbuiy  Lord  Treasurer. 
It  was  done ;  and  it  was  owing  to  this  vigor- 
ouB  action  that  Bdii^broke's  plans  at  once 
fell  to  t^e  ground.  On  the  accesmon  of 
Gfeorge  I.,  Argyle  was  continued  in  his 
emplo^Tmenta,  and  on  the  ontbraak  of  Mar's 
rebeUioQ,  in  1715,  Argyle,  as  oommander-iu- 
chief  in  Scotland,  met  the  rebels  at  Sheriffmuir, 
where  Mar  was  defeat^.  But  the  conduct  of 
Argyle  caused  it  to  be  suspected  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  drive  the  Jacobites  to  extremities. 
Oadogan  was  sent  to  reinforce  him.  As  soon 
as  the  duke  marched  forward,  the  Jacobites 
retreated  before  him ;  the  Pretender  fled  to 
France,  and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 
AxgylB  was  a  follower  of  Walpole  during 
the  greater  part  of  hia  l<mg  ministry,  but  in 
1739  he  distinctly  joined  the  Opposition. 
'Walpole,  wishing  to  preeerve  to  powerful  a 
support,  kept  him  in  his  placefl^  but  at  length 
was  compelled  to  dismiss  him.  On  tJie  resig- 
nation of  Walpole,  Argyle  was  again  placed 
in  office;  but  he  was  dissatisfied  wiUi  the 
arrangement  of  the  ministry,  and  resif^ed. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career,  he  intrigued 
with  the  Jacobites.  It  waa  only  after  Sir 
John  Hinde  Cotton,  a  noted  Jacobite,  had 
been  placed  on  the  Board  of  the  Admiralty, 
that  the  duke  condescended  to  join  Pel- 
ham's  adminiBtration.  Ai^le  was  a  brave 
soldier  and  an  accomplished  orator;  but  his 
political  career  was  one  long  course  of  incon- 
•istencies. 

Cose,  ITalpot*  ;  Barton,  HMory  of  aooliand. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Axgyle^PuHAOBOV.  In  1446  Sir  Duncan 
Camptoll  of  Lodunr,  the  head  of  the  gnat 


Argyleshire  family  of  the  CampbeLU,  was 
Tsised  to  the  peeiage  as  Lord  Oampbell,  by 
James  II.  of  Scotland.  His  grandson,  Colin, 
was  ereated  Earl  of  Argyle  in  1464.  He 
married  Isabel  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Lord 
of  Lome,  and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Lord 
Lome.  Archibald,  the  eighth  earl,  who  was 
subsequently  executed  for  treason  in  1661, 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1641.  His  son 
Archibald,  ninth  earl  (who  was  restored 
to  the  family  eetatee  and  the  earldom),  was 
attainted  for  treason  in  1665.  The  attainder 
was  reveised  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
Archibald,  the  eon  of  the  last-named  carl, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of 
Argyle.  His  son  John,  second  duke,  re- 
ceived a  British  peerage  as  Duke  of  Green- 
wich in  1719.  He  lot  no  male  issue,  and 
his  English  honours  ceased ;  but  his  daughter 
Caroline  was  created  in  her  own  right 
Baroness  of  Greenwich.  His  Scotch  honours 
devolved  on  his  brother  Archibald,  third 
duke,  from  whom  they  passed  to  hie  nephew 
Arohibaldi  the  ancestor  of  the  present  holder 
tdthetitle.  John,  the  fifth  duke,  ms  created 
a  geer  of  England  aa  Baron  Sondridge  in 

Ankera,  Battli  of  (May  13,  1791). 
After  the  capture  of  Bangalore,  during  Lord 
Comwallis's  campaign  in  Mysore,  the  ^glish 
army  marched  to  Seringapatam,  and  ^lay 
13)  reached  Arikera,  about  nine  miles  from 
that  city.  Tippoo  was  encamped  between  them 
and  Seringi^tam,  with  his  right  resting 
on  the  Caveiy.  Lord  ComwaUis  hoped 
by  a  night  march  to  turn  the  enemy's  left 
before  ^yltght,  and  cut  off.  his  retreat.  A 
terrific  storm  arose,  and  delayed  the  march  by 
repeated  halts,  till  it  became  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  original  plan.  In  the  momiiiff 
Lord  ComwaUis  detennined  to  gain  a  hill 
commanding  the  left  of  the  enemy,  and  or- 
ganised an  attack  in  front,  under  cover  of 
which  Colonel  Maxwell  was  to  seize  the  hiU. 
Tippoo  perceived  this,  and  made  his  prepara- 
tions accordingly ;  but  in  spite  of  tms  Max- 
well crossed  a  difficult  ravine  and  gained  the 
hill.  The  attack  became  general  along  the 
front,  and  was  assisted  by  Maxwell's  flank 
attack  along  the  hill,  and  Tippoo's  army  was 
already  wavering  when  Colonel  Floyd  and  the 
cavalry  charged  his  rearguard  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed it,  nothing  but  the  unwieldy  move- 
ments of  the  Nisam's  horse,  which  now 
came  up,  allowed  Tippoo's  army  to  escape  a 
total  rout. 

Mill,  HM.  tflitdia;  CormnUia,  SmpaUlm, 

,  Battlb  of  (May  1,  1466), 
was  fought  in  the  valley  at  the  Eu  between 
the  suimortets  of  James  11.  of  Scotland  and 
James,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  his  brothers. 
The  rebels  were  defeated.  Archibald  Douglas, 
Earl  of  Hurray,  fell  in  the  combat;  Hng^ 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Ormond,  was  captured  and 
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Mwdod ;  and  James  DodsIsb  ma  tmoi  to 
tike  lefoge  in  'Bitglaaid.  [Douolab.] 

ArUow,  The  Battle  of  (1798),  was 
ftmght  daring  the  Irish  rebellioo.  The  town 
«u  defended  by  General  Needham  with  120 
Andent  Britoiu,  800  Irish  militia,  300  Dur- 
ham Fencibles,  and  some  yeomaany,  against 
Father  John  Murphy,  who  led  aome  27,000 
rebels  with  a  few  guiu  to  the  attach.  In 
qnte  of  the  determined  forr  with  which  they 
csme  on,  the  rebels  were  beaten  back  with 
great  loea,  and  had  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
marching  on  Dublin. 

AxUnffttm,  Hbnrt  Bbnkbt,  Easl  of  (&. 

1618,  rfTieSd),  was  originally  intended  to  take 
orders  in  the  Churti,  bat  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  fic^alist  army 
as  a  Toltrntev.  After  tike  death  of  Caurles 
I.,  he  joined  ChaiieB  II.,  and  was  employed 
by  him  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  In  1662 
he  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
snd  in  1664  was  created  a  baron.  In  1667 
be  joined  the  Cnbal  miniBtry.  In  1674  he 
was  impeached  by  the  Hoase  of  Conun<»is, 
sad  sold  his  office  to  Sir  J.  Williamscoi,  pnr- 
tbamg  in  his  torn  the  poet  of  Lord  Clum- 
beriain,  which  he  held  till  1681.  Arlington 
was  a  C3atholic,  bat  never  showed  himself 
Tcry  Eealons  for  his  religion,  thongh  ready 
to  sign  the  secret  clsnsee  in  Qie  Treaty  ot 
Dorar.  Sharing  the  want  of  political  prin- 
ciple, and  *'  the  cosmopolitan  indifference  to 
constitationB  and  religions"  which  distin- 
gnisbed  the  politiaiaiu  with  whom  he  was 
associated,  Ariington  was  nevertheless  in 
many  respects  8iq>erior  to  most  of  &em.  He 
wureaolved  to  maintain  himself  at  court,  and 
in  the  pnnuit  of  this  object  he  displayed  great 
anbtlety,  reeoarce,  and  flexibility  of  temper ; 
but  "he  was  regarded  as  the  man  in  Eng- 
land who  least  orerstapped  the  line  of  good 
eoodact  He  possessed  the  cnltnre  of  European 
aode^  at  that  time :  by  the  excesses  which 
were  in  bvonr  at  tiie  court  he  was  little 
affected :  his  hoars  of  leisure  he  devoted  to 
the  Btndy  of  the  Hterary  products  of  that 
fruitful  age."  Banke,  Siat.  of£t^.,  voL.  iii., 
p.  517.  Bee  also  Macaul^*  Skt*  of  Eng., 
voL  L,  p.  212.  [Cabal.] 

ArUngton's  LMtn  to  Sir  W.  Tmpt*  (pnbUshed 
ponbamotulj  in  1701)  mra  of  aome  ImportamM 
tor  the  divknnatto  bwtoir  «(  Charies  II.'s  rdfn. 

Annada*  Tbb  Spanish,  is  the  name 
OBoailT  applied  to  the  great  militan  and  naval 
expedition  despatched  by  Philip  U.  of  Spain 
sgunst  England  in  1688.  The  equipping  of 
It^^reat  fleet  was  protracted  by  his  incorri^ble 
babtta  of  delar  and  hesitation,  but  it  is 
pnbable  that  it  was  leady  to  sail  in  1687. 
it  niyht  in  any  case  have  been  kmt  waiting 
ooe  year  more  till  the  Prince  of  Fkrma  had 
Itw  army  ready  in  Flanders,  but,  however  that 
nn-  be,  ft  was  delayed  by  Drake's  Tixoroos 
actual  on    the   ooasts  of  Portugal  and 

HIW.-S* 


Andahina.  Early  in  1588  the  damage  he 
bad  done  was  repaired,  and  the  Imincible 
Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  in  the  latter  days 
of  May.  It  was  commanded  by  Don  Alonso 
de  tinzman,  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  death  of 
Don  Alvaro  de  Bozan,  the  Marquis  of  Santa 
CruE.  It  consisted  of  130  vessels,  manned  1^ 
8,460  sailors,  and  2,088  gallev-slaves.  It 
carried  19,296  soldiers,  and  2,680  vteoes  of 
artillery.  The  provisions  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition were  abondant,  but  the  shim  were  iU- 
fitted  for  the  navigation  of  the  Channel,  of 
which  the  Spanish  sailors  knew  nothing. 
From  the  be^ning  it  met  with  losses  and 
misfortunes.  It  was  scattered  br  a  gale  im- 
mediately  after  leaving  Lishm,  daring  which 
one  galley  went  down,  and  two  were  seised 
by  ^uB  slaves  who  revolted,  and  overpowered 
the  soldiers.  It  was  not  till  Friday,  July 
22  (K.S.),  that  Medina  Sidonia  could  rally 
his  ships,  and  sail  from  Corunna.  On 
Thorsday,  July  28,  the  fleet  was  off  the 
Lisod,  and  had  its  first  sight  of  the  EbghA 
fleet  on  Saturday  the  80th.  Hie  EngUdi 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, had  thirty  ships  of  the  Boyal  Kavy,  and 
a  laige  number  of  volunteer  ships,  with  him, 
and  was  assisted  by  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
biHher,  Winter,  Baleigh,  and  other  seamen. 
The  Armada  was  steered  for  Calais  Road. 
On  Sunday,  July  31,  some  fighting  took  place, 
in  which  the  unwieldy  Spanish  ships  were 
completely  outmanteuvred.  They  were  built 
so  extremely  high,  and  drew  so  few  feet 
of  water  in  proportion,  that  they  could  not 
carry  enough  sau.  The  handy  Enghsh  vessels 
closed  and  drew  off  as  they  pleased.  Our 
seamen,  acting  on  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  followed  in  the  English  navy, 
trusted  to  their  rapid  and  accurate  artillery 
fire,  and  refused  all  temptations  to  board  the 
enemy,  whose  vessels  were  crowded  with 
soldiers.  The  first  encounter  proved  the 
wisdom  of  this  ^stem  of  tactics.  The  flag- 
ship  of  the  Andalusittn  squadron  was  dis- 
abled, and  fell  into  the  haiuli  of  Drake  after 
a  long  H^Ui.  The  Amuda,  arranged  in  liie 
half-moon  formation  which  had  beat  adopted 
at  Lepaato,  continued  its  way  through  the 
Channel,  keeping  indifferent  order.  On 
August  2  there  was  another  indecisive  can- 
nonade off  Portland,  in  which  the  English 
seamen  followed  their  usual  system  of  attadc ; 
and  thongh  they  did  not  do  the  Spaniards 
any  considerable  damage,  they  further  proved 
their  superiority  in  seamanship,  anci  con- 
vinced the  enemy  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  terms.  By  Saturday 
the  6th,  the  Spanish  Armada  had  reachecl 
Calais,  and  waited  for  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  was  to  join  it  from  Flanders.  But  the 
prince,  by  one  of  the  extraordinary  oversights 
which  mined  all  Philip's  plans,  had  no  armed 
ships,  and  was  closely  blockaded  by  the  Dutch. 
On  Sunday  niglht  (Angnat  7)  the  English 
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HdminUa  sent  fire-ahipB  among  the  Spaniards, 
who  cut  their  cables  and  stood  to  sea  in  a 
panic.  On  Monday  they  were  fiercely  attacked, 
and  soon  becamu  utterly  disorganised.  On 
Tuesday,  August  9,  the  Armada,  greatly 
diminishod  by  loss  of  vessels,  which  had  been 
sank  or  compelled  to  strike,  or  driven  on 
shore,  was  drifting  helplessly  on  the  coast  of 
Zeeland.  A  sudden  change  of  wind  saved  it 
for  the  moment,  but  the  crews  bad  no  more 
*  stomach  for  the  fight.  By  the  next  day  they 
had  quite  lost  heart  and  begun  to  fly  to  the 
north.  They  were  followed  for  some  dis- 
tance by  a  few  Englifh  vessels,  but  there  was 
no  effectual  pnrsuit.  Elizabeth's  fleet  had 
been  ill-provided  with  powder  and  shot,  and 
still  worse  with  food.  They  had  put  to  sea 
in  a  hurry,  and  they  had  moreover  been 
now  engaged  almost  incessantly  for  days.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  after 
three  general  engagements  and  numerous 
skirmishes  the  ships  were  out  of  ammunition. 
The  want  of  provisions  is  less  excusable.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  volunteer  vessels 
were  almost  as  hadly  foand  as  the  queen's, 
and  that  what  is  often  called  Elizabeth's 
parsimony  was  in  fact  want  of  experience 
m  equipping  a  large  force,  and  was  common 
to  her  with  her  people.  The  brunt  of  the 
fighting  fell  on  the  vessels  of  the  Royal 
Navy;  the  volunteers,  though  they  proved 
the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  helped  to  make 
a  moral  impression  on  the  S^niards,  did 
comparaUvely  little  of  the  real  work.  TixB 
preparations  on  shore  were  probably  dis- 
tinguished more  by  spirit  thaii  eflieiency, 
but  they  were  never  tested,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  what  they  would  have 
done.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  though 
the  Prince  of  Farma  had  a  veteran  force  in 
Flanders,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  on 
board  the  Armada  were  as  new  as  the  Eng' 
lish  militia.  The  Spaniards  straggled  home 
round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through  con- 
tinual storms,  in  which  the  greater  jtart  of 
their  vessels  went  down  or  were  driven  on 
thoie.  Only  fifty-three  ships  reached  8pun, 
and  the  loss  of  life  was  so  terrible,  that 
it  was  said  that  every  fiunily  in  the  country 
lost  a  member, 

ThB  standard  historians  of  EUiabetVs  rtagn, 
andOsmden,  Poller,  or  HaklBft,  need  scarcelv 
be  mentionad,  uid  the  Hune  inaj  be  said  of 
Fronde  or  Hotter-  There  ia  a  very  ip>od  so- 
count  of  the  Armnda  in  Soathey's  tk/t  of  LotA 
Bmeari  of  J^n^fham,  In  the  Cabinet  dyetoptadia, 
with  oopions  vitaUoms  of  siithoritiea ;  aad  a 
French  writer,  VL  tomsron,  bos  to'd  the  storj 
verj  (ally  hi  hia  recent  Lift  PMia  II.  On 
UM  Spamah  side,  msj  be  tDtntioned  StradBT, 
Henen,  sad  Cabrera,  in  their  Lives  of  Philip. 
Gabroa  wu  an  offldsl  historian,  who  wrote 
under  royaX  dictation,  mnd  gives,  of  oouTM,  the 
Kyal  view.  He  is  ohieflj  v&lnable  u  showinff 
wh«t  the  Spanish  govmnwBt  wished  to  be 
believed.  Beveml  acoonnte  hj  eye-witnenee 
are  to  be  found  in  the  DonoMtdoi  Intitlo* 
fflpsnish  State  Papeny,  partieolsriy  In  the 
fourteenth  and  tor^-eiBbth  vohunes. 

[D.  H.] 


Armani.  The  Schooi.  (or  Ukivbuitx) 
or,  was  the  centre  of  eariy  Irish  mcmastic 

civilisation  and  learning.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  scholars  who  mude  Ireland  famous  in 
France,  and  those  who  founded  Glastonbury, 
came.  The  most  famous  among  the  Irish 
scholars  trained  at  Armagh  is  of  course  John 
SootuB  Erigena,  whose  death  maybe  placed  in 
the  y^  875.  Even  the  capture  of  Armagh 
by  Olaf 's  Danes  was  not  snificient  to  destroy 
entirely  its  school  and  its  fame  for  lecuning. 
The  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  school 
there  is  vouched  for  by  the  proceedings  of  a 
synod  in  1 158,  which  decidvd  that  no  one  was 
to  be  instituted  as  a  professor  of  theology 
who  had  not  completed  his  education  at 
Armagh.  The  presence  of  foreign  students 
can  be  traced  at  least  as  far  as  the  eleventh 
century.  The  eiistonce  of  a  learned  body  in 
Armagh  is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  the  see 
was,  ^ter  the  arrival  of  the  Ostmen,  almoat 
always  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

Annafh,  Tub  Synod  of,  was  held  in 
1170,  when  uie  Irish  prelates,  alarmed  at  tho 
English  invasion,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
divine  visitation,  determined  that  all  Knglish 
slaves  should  be  set  free. 

Armacl  Veutriditw.  In  1780  a  coali- 
tion known  as  the  i'irtt  Armed  NeutraUt)/  was 
entered  into  by  the  northern  powers,  who  re> 
eented  the  right  of  search  which  was  dUumed 
by  England  m  respect  of  all  neutral  tcbboIo. 
In  the  treaty  then  made  between  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  principle  was  pro- 
claimed that  "  free  ships  make  free  goods," 
that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandise,  and 
that  a  port  is  to  be  considered  blockaded  only 
when  a  sufficient  force  for  its  blockade  is  in 
front  of  it.  There  was  some  ground  for  the 
contention  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  Uie 
sea  should  be  the  same  as  on  hmd.  At  Uiis 
time  Oreat  Britain  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  with  the  American  colonies ;  France 
and  Holland  were  also  at  war  with  her ;  and 
the  right  of  search  was  indispensable,  if  she 
was  to  make  any  use  of  her  naval  lupe- 
riority.  Nevertheless,  pressed  as  she  was,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  take  any  active  steps 
in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  though  she  oon- 
tinued  to  exercise  her  right,  which  had  been 
admitted  by  the  several  powers  in  former 
treaties.  The  armed  neutrality  was  aban- 
doned b^  Sweden  in  1787;  in  1793  Russia 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
which  expressly  recognised  the  right  of  search 
on  neutral  vessels;  and  in  the  same  year 
America  made  a  similar  treaty  with  Oreat 
Britain.  But  in  1799  Napoleon,  by  a  re- 
markable exercise  of  diplomatic  skill,  induced 
the  Americans  to  adopt  a  maritime  code  on 
the  basis  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  other  powers  saw  nn 
opening  for  a  profitable  trade  with  Fnnoe,  if 
the  right  of  search  were  abolished.  ^Fhe  pnn- 
c^desof  the  ArmedNeutiaUty  woreaooordiagly 
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revived,  and  the  detennined  persistence  of 
the  British  government,  combined  with  tba 
■kilfvd  diplomacy  of  NnpoleoD,  induced  the 
northern  powers  again  to  enter  into  a  cooli- 
ticai,  known  aa  the  Second  Armed  neutrality 
^1800),  to  enforce  its  principles.  The  Engliflh 
government  acted  with  decisive  energy,  A 
deet  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic ;  and  the 
bombardment  o£  Copenhagen,  followed  by  the 
death  of  C«ar  Paul,  effectually  broke  up  the 
northern  coalition.  On  Jane  17,  1801,  the 
Hsritime  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg  was 
opened ;  and  finally  a  series  of  treaties  was 
made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  northern 
powers  by  which  the  Armed  Neutrality  was 
abandoned,  bat  the  rig^t  of  search  was 
strictly  defined,  and  it  was  agreed  that  block- 
ades must  be  efficient  to  be  valid.  [Nzu- 

TULITY.] 

Koch  Mid  Sohoell,  Hue.  in  Traitit,  ir.  M,  «nd 
*1  98,  MQ.  i  AliMo,  Hut.  of  EVrope ;  Judgnienta 
of  air  W.  Soott  ia  BobHuon'*  BeporU. 

AmiilliaiUI  was  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  High  Church  party  in  the 
letgn  of  Charles  I.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Azminiaau  were  those  Dutch  Protestants  who 
followed  Anniniaa(HarmeiisBen}, in  oppoution 
to  the  more  rigid  followers  of  Oalvm.  The 
party  was  the  &uit  of  the  reaction  which  had 
arisen  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  the  minds  of  many  men  against 
what  seemed  the  bigotry  of  extreme  Fro- 
lisliiiiliim.  and  which  made  them  inquire 
whether  Oie  Reformers,  in  their  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  evils  of  Fopery,  had  not  also 
destroyed  much  that  was  vital  in  Catholic 
Christlunity.  In  the  Netherlands  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Arminians  and  "  Go- 
marists"  led,  early  in  the  17th  cratnry,  to 
Ticdent  ocnunotionB.  To  disputes  of  dogma 
were  added  those  conceniiDg  the  rights  of 
the  Church  wiUi  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  civil  government  in  ecclesiastical  afhiirs. 
The  Arminians,  with  their  leanings  to  the 
doctrines  of  Zwingli,  maintained  the  right  of 
tlw  State  to  conduct  the  government  of  the 
CSmrch,  in  conformity  with  the  model  of 
Scripture,  and  u^ed  that,  by  the  independence 
*i"^"yH  by  spintuid  authority  in  the  Be* 
formed  Charui,  a  new  popedom  was  being 
set  in>.  The  Gomarista,  on  the  other  hand, 
■tricdy  adUiaing  to  the  principles  of  Calvin, 
demanded  the  complete  autonomy  of  the 
Charch.  This  schism  spread  to  the  political 
world.  The  heads  of  the  municipal  oUgitrchy 
nded  with  the  Arminiaus.  The  leatters  of 
tbe  popular  party,  under  Uanrice  Uie  Stadt- 
liold«r,  declared  against  their  rivals  for  the 
Oraiarists.  At  the  national  Synod  of  Dort, 
viiich  commenced  its  sittings  in  1618,  the 
nctory  rested  with  the  latter  in  roKard  both 
(odotirine  and  CHiiirch  authority.  Hie  Sjrnod 
dedsred  its  adherence  to  the  strict  Calvioistic 
riews  on  ancondittonal  election  by  grace,  and 
libs  iadq>endeqoe  f>f  the  Church.  Silenced 
in  fioUaod*  Ann?"""'*™  took  finn  not  in 


England,  and  was  welcomed  by  many  who 
ahued  in  the  reaction  against  Puritanism. 
A  violent  controversy  began  between  Calvinists 
and  Arminians.  James  I.  attempted  to  rilense 
it  (1622) ;  but,  in  fact,  in  his  later  years,  the 
king,  who  had  been  a  Calvinist  all  his  life, 
and  had  even  written  a  book  against  Vorstius, 
the  successor  of  Arminius,  leaned  towards 
Arminianism.  For  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
ascribing  equal  authority  to  all  ministers  of 
God's  Word,  no  matter  what  their  position, 
indirectly  condemned  the  English  Church. 
The  Puritans  and  Presbyterians  regarded  tiie 
spread  of  Arminianism  with  great  dislike, 
and  on  March  2,  1629,  the  Commons  resolved 
that  "  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in 
religion,  or  b^  £avour  seek  to  introduce  Popery 
or  Amuniamsm,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital 
enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  conmLOnwcalth." 
But  Arminianism  continued  to  gain  influenoe 
among  the  High  Churchmen,  and  the  term 
came  to  he  appUed  generally  to  all  those  who 
objected  both  to  the  Roman  and  Calvinist 
doctrines  and  theory  of  Church  government 
(though  they  considered  the  Koman  Catholic 
ChuroL  as  corrupt  and  unsound),  sml  who 
wished  that  the  Englidk  Church  should  occupy 
a  middle  position  between  Rome  and  Geneva. 
Charles  L  and  Laud  were  claimed  by  this 
party  as  its  champions.  They  were  supposed 
to  he  equally  averse  to  Romanism  and  Puri- 
tanism, and  they  were  regarded  by  the  English 
Arminians  as  the  great  defenders  of  the 
Charoh  from  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  on  both  sides.  After  the  Restoration  the 
name  "Arminian"  fell  into  disuse.  [LA.m).] 
Booke,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  i.  42$,  Ac  :  Hook,  Arek- 
huhof:  Venj,  Hid.  of  tfc«  tnq.  Chwi  ch,-  a  K. 
Oudmar,  Htat.  ^  Btu.,  ieOS—lG4a ;  OeBcken, 
Chwreh  md  Statt.  [tj.  J.  L.] 

AnUf  ASSTZB  OF.  [Absub.] 

Axiutnmg,  Sin  Johv,  of  Gilnockie 
(d.  1631),  was  the  head  of  a  powerful 

family,  which  held  practically  independoit 
power  on  tbe  borders  of  England  and  Scot- 
land and  the  "  debateable  land."  The  Scots 
government,  however,  regarded  the  Arm- 
strongs as  robbers,  and  James  V.  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them.  In  1631  the  king 
entered  the  border  country  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force.  Sir  John  Annstrong  came 
to  meet  the  king  in  great  state,  and  attended 
by '  a  train  of  gentlemen.  He  was  immediately 
seized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  Pitscottie  Chronicle  represents 
him  as  saying  to  James,  when  his  oitreaties 
for  mercy  proved  fruitless,  "I  am  but  ane 
fool  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless  face;  but 
had  I  known,  sir,  that  ye  would  have  taken 
my  life  this  day,  I  should  have  lived  upon 
tbe  borders  in  despite  of  King  Harry  and  you 
both ;  for  I  know  King  Harry  woidd  down- 
weigh  my  best  horse  with  gold  to  know  that 
I  was  comlemned  to  die  this  day." 

UMmiaU:  Barton.  Hut.  ^Beot.,  iS 
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Axiay.  [MniTABT  SnrEii.] 

Axmjf  Tlot  (1641)  was  an  attempt  to 
use  theEnglidi  army,  which  had  not  been 
dishanded  t^ter  the  li^tch  War,  to  coerce 
the  Parliament.  There  were  two  distinct 
plots  for  this  purpoBe :  (1)  Percy  Wilmot 
and  other  officers  and  membem  of  Parlia- 
ment proposed  to  induce  the  officers  of  the 
amy  to  aga  a  declaration  that  they  woald 
stand  by  the  king :  (a)  if  parliamentary  pres- 
sure were  put  upon  him,  either  to  compel  him 
to  assent  to  the  exclosion  of  the  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  force  him  to  dis- 
band the  Irish  army  before  the  Scots  were 
disbanded ;  {b)  or  if  tlie  full  revenue  he  had 
enjoyed  fw  so  many  years  were  not  placed  in 
his  hands.  At  the  same  time,  a  plot  some- 
what similar,  but  contemplating  the  direct 
employment  of  force,  was  being  contrived 
by  Sir  John  Suckling  and  Henry  Jerm^ 
with  the  approval  of  the  queen.  They  in- 
tended to  commence  operations  by  placing 
&e  eonunand  of  the  army  in  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Newoastie  and  George  Toung. 
Charles  at  first  endeavoured  to  get  the  two 
parties  to  work  together,  and  fiiading  this 
impossible,  decided  against  Suckling's  plan. 
Young,  seeing  no  prospect  of  beconiing 
lieutenant-general,  betrayed  the  plot  to  the 
Earl  of  Newport,  through  whom  it  reached 
Fym  (April  1).  Meanwhile,  Suckling  had 
1^  no  means  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  he 
was  also  arranging  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Strafford  from  the  Tower.  Pym  made  use 
of  bia  knowledge  of  this  double  plot  to  secure 
the  agreement  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
support  of  the  people.  On  May  3,  the 
testation  was  drawn  up,  on  the  next  day  it 
was  taken  by  the  Lords,  on  the  6th  it  waa 
agreed  that  a  Bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
provide  agunst  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  8th  that  Bill  and  the  Attainder 
Bill  both  passed  their  first  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  king,  left  without  any  support, 
oaTe  his  assent  to  both  Bills  on  the  10th. 
Percy,  Jermyn,  Suolding,  and  others  fled  to 
France,  but  were  declued  guilty  of  high 
bvason.  Thus  the  first  attempt  to  use  t£e 
army  against  the  Parliament  gave  ft^sh 
strength  to  the  popular  party.  (2)  At  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  Daniel 
O'Neill  was  sent  by  the  king  to  sound  the 
officers  of  the  army  aa  to  the  feasibility  of 
bringing  up  the  troops  to  London  if  the 
neutrality  of  the  Scots  could  be  secured. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  officers  was 
entrusted  by  the  king  with  a  petition,  to 
which  he  was  to  obtain  signatures  in  the 
army.  Tho  petition  protested  against  the 
unreasonable  demands  of  the  popular  leaders, 
the  diminution  of  the  king's  "just  regalities," 
and  the  tumultuous  aasemblieB  round  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  concluded  with  a 
promise  to  defend  King,  Church,  ^rliament, 
and  Laws.   The  leadns  of  the  army  repu- 


diated the  petition,  and  O'Neill  was  obUged 
to  fly,  but  the  king  still  persisted  in  his 
intrigues  for  this  purpose  both  during  his 
journey  to  Scotland  and  his  stay  in  that 
country.  The  knowledge  of  this  new  plot 
made  Pym,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  demand  that  the  king  should 
employ  only  such  ministers  as  Parliament 
should  approve;  otherwise  the  Commons 
would  be  obUged  to  provide  for  Ireland  with- 
out the  king.  He  followed  this  by  bringing 
the  evidence  before  the  Commons,  who  passed 
a  resolution  affirming  that  there  was  "a 
second  design  to  bring  up  the  army  against 
the  Parliament,  Und  an  intention  to  make 
die  Scottish  army  stand  as  neutral."  This 
event  did  much  to  secoie  the  passings  of  the 
"  Onmd  Ranonatranoe." 

Clarendon,  HitLofVu  SshMbnt ;  Ttmj.  HM.  of 
th*  Long  ParL;  wbttalook^  Mmoirt;  8.  R. 
Gftrdiner,  Hut.  of  Eng.  [C,  H.  F.] 

Amee,  Battlb  of  (June  7,  1782),  took 
place  in  the  Mysore  War  between  the  British, 
under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  the  troops  of 
Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  Sultan  in 
person.  Atter  an  indecinTe  actiim,  Hyder 
retreated. 

Arnold,  BiNsnicr  (ft.  1740,  d.  1801),  waa  a 
dru^ist  at  Newhaven,  in  Connecticut,  when 
the  Amoican  War  <d  Independence  broke  out. 
On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  col- 
lected a  body  of  volunteers,  seixed  some  arms, 
and  obtained  a  commission  to  capture  TiooD- 
deroga  on  Lake  Champlain,  Subsequently 
he  proceeded  on  his  own  account,  after  sur- 
prismg  St.  John's,  to  equip  a  amaU  flotilLt 
on  the  lak&  He  displayed  great  bravery 
and  skill,  but  he  offended  Congress  by  his 
indnmidence,  and  he  was  in  turn  offended 
by  uuiT  want  of  confidence,  though  he  ivas 
appointed  to  the  command  of  Philadelphia, 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  British  forces. 
At  length,  mortified  by  the  insults  put  upon 
him,  he  entered  into  communicatioDS  with  Sir 
H.Chnton  to  betray  West  Point.  The  project 
foiled  through  the  capture  of  Major  Andr6 
(q.v.),  but  JmtAA  mamtged  to  esc^  to  the 
British  lines,  and  for  some  time  he  commanded 
a  corps  of  American  refugees.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
after  being  captured  by,  and  escaping  from, 
the  French,  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
died. 

J.  ^ks,  Lff$  tf  AnuHAs  Baaoroft,  Hiit.  V 

Arrah,  Dbpencb  op  (1857).  On  July 
2S,  the  7th,  8th,  and  40th  Native  Regiments, 
quartered  in  the  district  of  Shahabad,  Bengal, 
mutinied,  plundered  the  town  and  station  of 
Arrah,  and,  headed  by  Koer  Singh,  a  Zemin- 
dar, who  had  rebelled,  attacked  a  house 
where  sixteen  Englishmen  and  sixty  Sildi 
police  had  taken  refuge  and  fortified  them- 
selves. Mr.  B<^le,  an  engineer,  was  the  l£b 
of  the  d^eooe,  and  it  was  to  his  aervioes  that 
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tbe  sacoeaaful  conduct  of  it  wae  due.  An 
attempt  to  relieve  the  beoeged  from  Dina- 
poor  &iled  ;  but  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  of  the 
utiUery,  formed  a  small  field  force,  with 
which  he  defeated  the  rebels  with  severe  loss 
OQ  August  2nd,  and  on  the  3rd  released  the 
giUant  little  garrison. 

Or  J.  Kara.  But.  o/  Um  Snwy  War.  vol.  UL ; 
JmkmI  S^gitUr,  1BEC7;  StotutMOl  AeeotiiU  of 
Bengal,  >iL  SM. 

Axnm*  PuHAOB  or.  I,  Scotch. — In 
1467,  Six  B.  Bmrd  was  created  Earl  of 
Anan.  His  widow  mazried  James,  Lord 
Hamilton,  and  the  earldom  passed  into  that 
fumly.  [Hajulton.]  2.  InisB.— In  1693, 
Charlea  Butler,  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in 
Ireland,  second  son  of  Thomas,  Eurl  of 
Osaovy,  the  son  of  Jamee,  Duke  of  Ormonde, 
was  created  Earl  of  Arran.  The  peerage, 
howBTer,  became  extinct  with  him.  The  pre- 
Mot  peerage  was  conferred  on  Sir  Arthur 
Gore  in  17dS.  He  was  the  descendant  of  Sir 
Paul  Gore,  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse  in 
Elizabeth's  raign,  who  arrived  m  Ireland  and 
obt^ned  large  grauta  of  land  in  Coonfy 
Mayo. 

Amu,  Jambs  Haxiltoh,  2nd  Eabl  op 
and  Ddkb  op  Chatbuibbaclt  {d.  1676), 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  a 
near  Telative  of  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  acted 
as  Begent  for  some  time,  until  he  was 
displaced  by  his  rival  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
the  l^ad  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  On 
the  death  of  James  V.  he  again  became 
Bc^ent.  The  confirmation  of  a  treaty  with 
En^and,  1643,  was  quickly  followed  by 
a  league  on  the  part  of  the  Segent  and 
Cardinal  Beaton  against  all  Engliw  inter - 
feresce,  and  soon  afterwards  ttte  English 
ambassador,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  was  requested 
to  witfadiaw.  In  1547  Arran  was  defeated  at 
Pinkie,  and  in  1554  the  regency  was  trans- 
ferred to  Hary  of  Ouise,  Arran  being  re- 
watded  for  his  acquiescence  by  the  dukedom 
(rf  Chaielheranlt,  ctmfezred  on  him  the 
Prmch  king.  He  joined  the  Lords  of  the 
Congregation  and  supported  the  Reformers; 
and  by  his  opposition  to  the  Damley  marriage, 
incurred  the  resentment  of  Queen  Mair,  so 
that  he  judged  it  prudent  to  retire  to  Eng- 
land. Returning  some  time  afterwards,  he 
was  leconciled  to  the  queen,  and  during  the 
Ciril  War  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Hamfltons 
■npported  her  against  the  Reforming  Lords. 
On  the  abdication  of  Maiy,  1667,  he  was 
nawHMl  oDO  of  the  Council  of  Regency.  In 
1569  he  was  im^ieoned  by  Murray  in 
Edinburgh  Cbstle.  He  was  a  man  of  fickle  and 
ndUating  character,  of  coorteooa  manners, 
lod  pleasant  address,  but  hy  no  means  fitted 
tollll  Uie  high  positionto  which  he  was  called. 

AnuL  Jjf^  Hahiltom,  3bd  Eabl  op 
l699)waM  the  aon  of  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
bault  sad  Hamiltons. 


Having  left  France,  where  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  the  Guises,  he  became  one  of  the 
numerous  suitors  of  Tl^axy  Queen  of  Scots, 
whom  he  planned  to  carry  off  in  1561.  His 
fiiilure  in  his  suit  seenU  to  have  affected  his 
reason.  He  became  mad,  and  continued  a 
maniac  tOl  he  died. 

Arran,  Jambs  Stcabt,  Eabl  or  {4. 1696), 
was  a  son  of  Iiord  Ochiltree,  and  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Knox.  In  1681  he  received  the 
estates  and  title  which  the  bouse  of  Hamilton 
had  forfeited,  as  the  reward  for  bis  zeal  in 
procoring  the  condemnation  of  the  Regent 
Morton.  He  aided  I<ennox  in  compassing  the 
ruin  of  his  enemy  Morton ;  a  prisoner  at  the 
"  Raid  of  Ruthven,*'  Arran  qnickly  revenged 
himself  by  collecting  an  army  in  ike  interest 
of  James  VI.,  and  by  taking  the  lead  against 
the  conspirators ;  and  having  extorted  a 
confession  from  Gowrie  by  fair  promises, 
used  it  against  him  to  his  nun.  He 
became  Chancellor  and  Lieutenant-General 
of  Scotland,  and  on  the  streogth  of  the 
king's  favour,  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  the  Scotch  barons,  rousing  their 
hatred  by  his  arrogance.  The  Xbiglish 
^vemment  found  means  to  accuse  him  of 
instigating  a  border  raid,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  withdraw  from  the  Scottish  court  in  1584. 
Shortly  afterwarda,  on  a  combinatiim  against 
him  of  the  Hamiltons  (whose  estates  he  held), 
and  ^e  banished  lords,  Arran  bad  to  escape 
as  best  he  could  to  the  hills  of  Ayrshire.  He 
was  slain  by  James  Douglas  of  Torthcawold 
in  revenge  nir  the  death  m  Horton. 

Amuif  Thb  Congbbss  of  (1436),  was 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  peace 
between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy. 
AmbassadorB  came  from  England,  France, 
Burgundy,  the  Pope,  the  Council  of  Basle, 
Castile,  Aragon,  Naples,  Portugal,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Navarre,  Poland,  Denmark,  Milan, 
ana  Brittany.  The  I^«nch  offered  to  cede 
Normandy  and  Guienne  to  the  English,  but 
this  was  indignantly  refused,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Troyes  was  insisted  upon,  certain  territories 
south  of  the  Loire  being  offered  to  Charles  of 
France.  This  being  rejected,  the  English 
representatives  withdrew,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  was  signed  between  France 
and  Buigundy,  by  which  the  latter  power 
agreed  not  to  treat  with  the  English  witboot 
the  sanction  of  the  King  of  France. 

Axxag%  Commiiibiohb  op,  first  issued  under 
Edward  I. — though  their  germs  may  be 
traced  as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufus 
— were  commissions  given  to  certain  in- 
dividuals colled  Commissioners  of  Array  to 
press  a  number  of  men  in  their  district,  or 
sometimes  all  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
for  the  king's  service,  and  to  train  thorn 
in  military  duties.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
forces  thus  raised  were  paid  by  the  king, 
but  under  Edward  II.  and  Edward  III.  the 
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cost  usaally  fell  on  the  townships  which 
fumiahed  tiu>  men.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
these  commissions,  ^wn  issued  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  were  onconstitutional, 
and  Edward  III.  had  to  promise  that  all 
troops  levied  hy  this  means  should  be  paid 
for  by  the  king — a  promise  which,  however, 
was  not  kept.  In  13a2  and  1403  it  was  pro- 
vided tbiat  "  the  common  assent  and  grant  of 
Parliament"  should  be  obtained  before  these 
uommissions  were  issued,  and  the  latter  of 
these  statutes  further  provided  that,  "  except 
in  case  of  invasion,  none  shall  be  constrained 
to  go  oat  of  their  own  counties,  and  that 
men  chosen  to  go  on  the  king's  service  out 
of  England  shall  be  at  the  king's  wages  from 
the  day  they  leave  their  own  counties."  Com- 
missions  of  Array,  which  were  frequently 
issued  under  the  Plantageaet  kings,  and  were 
not  unoomnlon  under  the  Lancastrians  and 
Tudora,  ceased  on  the  creation  of  the  office  of 
,  Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
latest  bears  date  1667.  [Miuta&y  Sxbtbh.] 
Bhibb^  Onut.  SUL 

ArrMty  Fkhbdox  fsom,  is  the  qtedal 
mivilege  of  members  of  both  Houses  of 
F&rliament,  and  is  enjoyed  by  them  during 
the  session,  and  for  forty  days  before  and 
after,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  felony, 
or  breach  of  the  peace.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  an  analogous  privilege  is  in  a  law 
of  Ethelbert  in  the  sixth  century,  which 
provides  that  **  If  the  Idng  call  his  people  to 
him,  and  any  one  there  do  them  inju^,  let 
him  compensate  with  a  twofold  '  hot,'  and  fifty 
shillings  to  ihe  king."  In  1290  this  privilege 
was  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  who,  in  reply 
to  a  petition  from  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
that  he  might  distrain  for  the  rent  of  a  house 
held  of  him  by  the  Bishop  of  St  Davids, 
reidied,  that  "  It  does  not  seem  fit  that  the 
king  diould  grant  that  thev  who  are  of  his 
council  should  be  distrained  in  time  of  Par- 
liament." So  too  in  the  Prior  of  Malton's 
case,  in  1315.  The  first  recognition  of  the  pri- 
vilege by  Act  of  Parliament  was  in  1433,  when 
it  was  enacted  that  any  assault  on  a  member 
on  his  way  to  Parliament  was  to  be  pumshable 
by  a  doable  fine  ;  though  in  1404  Henry  IV. 
had  replied  to  a  petition  that  a  threefold  fine 
might  be  inflicted  for  such  an  offence,  that 
though  he  admitted  the  privilege,  the  existing 
remedy  was  sufficient.  The  existence  of  the 
privilege  was  thus,  by  usage  and  by  statute, 
clearly  established;  but  beqvmt  violations 
occurred  under  the  Angevin  and  Lancastrian 
kings.  In  1301  Henry  Keiphley  was  im- 
prisoned by  Edward  I.  after  the  Parliament 
of  Lincoln.  In  1376,  Peter  de  la  Mare,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Good  Parliament,  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  John  of  Gaunt ; 
whilst  in  1453  occurred  the  famous  case  of 
Speaker  Thorpe,  who  was  imprisoned  during 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  at  the  suit  of 
tiiQ  OulDi  of  Tco-k.   The  Commons  tried  to 


obtain  his  release  "for  the  despatch  of  the 
business  of  Parliament,"  but  failed,  though  the 
judges  held  that  "  if  a  member  were  arrested 
for  any  less  cause  than  treason,  felony, 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  sentence  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  make  his  attorney  and  be 
released  to  attend  in  Parliament."  Thorpe, 
however,  was  not  released,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1460, 
Walter  Clerk,  member  for  Chippenham,  was 
arrested  "for  a  fine  to  the  king,  and  damages 
to  two  private  suitors,"  whereupon  the 
Commons  demanded  and  obtained  his  release. 
In  1477  John  Atwyll,  member  for  Exeter, 
was  imprieoned  for  debt,  but  was  released  on 
the  petition  of  the  House.  Up  to  the  reigu 
of  Henry  YIII.  arrested  members  had  <m>- 
tained  their  release  either  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament  if  they  were  imprisoned  in 
execution  after  judgment,  or  by  a  writ  of 
privilege  issued  by  the  Chancellor  if  confined 
on  mesne  process  {i.e.,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  a  suit  but  before  judgment);  but, 
in  1643,  in  the  case  of  George  Ferrers,  who 
had  been  arrested  as  surety  for  a  debt,  the 
Hooae  demanded  his  release  by  virtue  of 
its  own  autiiority,  and  on  the  refusal  of  tite 
sherifiEs  to  liberate  him  committed  them  to 
prison  for  contempt,  their  proceedings  being 
confirmed  by  the'  king.  From  this  time 
members  were  usually  released  by  the  Ser- 

i'eant  by  warrant  of  the  mace,  not  by  writ, 
n  1603  occurred  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley,  whom  the  warder  of  the  Fleet  refused 
to  retease  for  fear  of  becoming  personally 
liable  for  his  debt.  This  led  to  an  Act  dis- 
charging from  all  liability  the  officer  from 
whose  custody  a  person  having  the  privilege 
of  Parliament  h^  been  delivered,  and  en- 
abling the  creditor  to  sue  out  a  new  writ  on 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  privilege.  The 
privilege  of  freedom  from  arrest  for  some 
time  belonged  not  only  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment but  also  to  their  servants  (as  in 
Smalley's  case,  1575,  and  Johnson's  case, 
1621),  but  in  1770  was  confined  to  the  persona 
of  members,  owing  to  the  frequent  abuse  of 
the  privilege,  which  was  used  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  debt.  As  lately  as  1880  it  was 
decided  on  precedents  that  the  duration  of 
the  privilege  is  forty  days  before  and  after 
the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  must  be  clearly  defined.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  always  maintained 
its  powers  of  imprisoning  its  own  members 
for  contempt,  as  in  the  case  of  John  Stone 
in  1547.  and  Arthur  Hall  in  1581.  The 
right  ot  a  member  of  Parliament  to  claim 
freedom  from  arrest  has  never  been  allowed 
to  extend  to  criminal  offences ;  and  though  in 
1672  Lord  Cromwell  obtained  his  release  after 
committal  for  contempt  of  court,  in  more 
recent  times,  members  committed  by  courts  of 
law  for  open  contempt  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing release  by  virtue  of  joivilege,  "though," 
obeerves  Sir  Erskine  May,  "  each  case  ib  still 
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opan  to  conBiduati<m  wban.  it  arises." 
[Pahlujont.] 

J.  HfttMll.  Pm)»dmt$,  vtd.  1.  (ed.  of  1818) ; 
Bb  B.  lbj>  PariiaMMUory  PrmeUet;  Hallam, 
OomL  HM.  [F.  S.  p.] 

ArUuiv,  KiMO,  the  famons  British  and 
Oiristian  hero  of  romance,  had  already  be- 
come the  centre  of  much  Celtic  legend,  espe- 
aaUyin  Brittany ,  when  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
pabliBhed,  in  1 1 30,  his  Hittoria  Britonum. 
This  work,  though  it  poisoned  the  very  foun- 
tains of  Idstory,  acquired,  in  spite  of  protest 
{t.g.,  hy  William  of  Mabnesbury),  wide  popu- 
larity, and  became  the  source  of  that  elaborate 
legend  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  which 
has  inspired  so  much  that  is  best  in  literature. 
Geoffrey's  fictiona  were  largely  regarded  ax 
history,  until,  by  an  inevitable  reaction, 
MOton  and  most  of  the  eighteenth  t^ntury 
writers  were  led  to  disbelieve  that  any  Arthur 
bad  really  lived.  Qildas,  nearly  acontemporary, 
makes  no  mention  of  him,  thoagh  ^e  fre- 
quent alltuion  to  him  in  the  obecuro  utterances 
of  the  Welsh  bards,  edited  by  Mr.  Skene,  may 
be  set  against  this.  But  many  deny  the  his- 
torical  value  of  the  Four  Book;  and  the 
eartieet  reallv  historical  notices  of  Arthur  are 
foond  in  "Nennius"  and  the  Welsh  tenth 
eoitaiy  chronicle  called  .<fMiM/i«t  Ctnnbria  (MS. 
A.).  NamiuB  says  {Mm.  Hiat.  BrUan.,  73-4), 
"  Artur  pognabe^  contra  illoa  [videlicet  Scuc- 
ones]  cum  regibos  Britonum ;  sed  ipee  dux 
erat  bellonun,  et  in  omnibus  bellis  victor 
exititit."  He  then  ^ves  a  list  'of  Arthur's 
twelve  victories,  ending  with  the  battle  "  in 
monte  Badonis."  This  the  AnnaUt  Cta^iria 
place  in  A.D.  616,  and  make  Arthur  a  Omstian 
hero.  The  same  authority  places  his  death 
«t  the  battle  of  Camlan,  in  537.  Will  this 
evidence  compensate  for  the  silence  of  Gildas  P 
All  really  depends  on  our  estimate  of  Nennius. 
Many,  like  Milton,  repudiate  Nennius  as  a 
"  very  trivial  author but  others.  Including 
Dr.  Guest  and  Mr.  Skene,  fully  accept  faia 
aothori^,  though  Tecognising  the  frwpmentary 
and  unequal  character  of  the  BCTiesof  treatises 
that  collectively  go  by  hia  name.  Mr.  Skene 
{P«tr  Ancient  BooJct  of  WaUt,  i.  60 — 89; 
CfU\e  Seotland,  i.  152  ;  «.  Glennie'a  Arthurian 
Loatliiin)  claims  that  Arthur  was  the  leader 
of  the  Northern  Cymry  of  Strathclyde  and 
Cumbria  against  the  Saxons;  and  iaentifles* 
places  in  tiiose  regions  as  the  scenes  of  the 
twelve  battles — Mons  Badonis  being  Boaden 
Hill,  near  Linlithgow.  Arthur,  aecisrding  to 
this  view,  is  not  a  king,  but  a  temporary 
fceneial,  the  "  Gwledig,"  who  led  the  combined 
hosts  of  the  princes  of  the  Northern  Britons  to 
unwonted  victories.  He  was  the  successor  of 
the  Boman  generals  of  the  l^ons  encamped 
along  the  fetish  wall.  His  victories  led  to 
the  restrictioaa  of  the  Saxons  to  the  country 
east  of  the  Pennine  range,  and  so  created  the 
Cambrian  kingdom.  He  died  defeated  by  a 
molt  of  the  heathen  Britiah,  perhapa  in 
aOiiDoeirithtbeSttzona.  Hie  grant  anthtvity 


of  Dr.  Guest  [Arehteologieal  Journal,  Salisbury 
volume,  1849)  also  accepts  Arthur  as  a  real 
person,  but  places  the  scene  of  his  virtoriea  in 
the  western  border  .land  of  the  growing  State 
of  the  West  Saxons  (e.g.,  Mons  Badonis  ia 
Badb(u^,in  Dorsetahiro).  Mr.  Elton  (OnyiiM 
«/■  Brifuh  Bittory,  p.  362)  doubtfully  follows 
Mr.  Skfflie;  while  Professor  EhJJs  {Celtie 
Britain,  p.  231)  regards  Arthur  as  the  "  ideal 
champion  of  the  Brythonic  race,"  whether  in 
Wales,  Cumbria,  Cornwall,  or  Brittany. 
"  Whether  he  was  from  the  first  a  purely 
imaginary  character,  in  whom  the  best  quah- 
ties  of  his  race  met,  or  had  some  foundation 
in  the  facts  <^  long  forgotten  histw}*,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say."  Perhaps  nothing  more 
decided  than  this  can  safely  be  said. 

Bflsidea  the  aboTo-mentioaed  antborities.  tlie 
JfytPifWon  ArchaiologTi  of  Waltt  tuj  be  referred  to 
M  containing  the  texts  of  the  W«lab  legends  of 
Arthur.  Oeoffrev  of  Monmouth's  Bniwh  Hi*, 
tory  ia  tnnalated  m  Bobn'a  wrie^  and  the  JCoM. 
MOffum  has  been  translated  bj  Lady  Charlotte 
Gaeet  For  the  influence  of  tlie  Arthniian 
l^eud  on  the  Uteratnre  of  Oermany,  France, 
and  Scandinavia,  see  an  eaao;  hj  Albert  Sobnls 
njandoTerr,  1841).  There  ar«  monj  editions  of 
Lm  JIofiMitu  d«  la  TahU  Sonie  (t.g.,  Paris,  1860), 
and  Haloi7's  MorU  d'Arthnr  has  been  leprintea, 
in  1817  by  Soutlier,  and  18H  b;  Wriffht.  The 
litmatnre  <m  the  Arthurian  Iwend  is  almost 
«>*J-^  [T.  F.  T.] 

Arthur  of  Brittany     lis",  d.  1203) 

waa  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Flantogenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Brittany.  His  mother's 
championship  of  the  independence  of  her  duchy 
no  doubt  damaged  her  son's  chances  of  succeed- 
ii^  to  the  crown  of  hia  uncle.  She  had,  more- 
over, completely  alienated  Kichard  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  so  tliat,  on  Kichard'a  death,  John 
was  unanimoualy  accepted  as  king.  Arthur's 
only  hope  lay  in  gaining  the  assistance 
Philip  Augustus,  who  at  first  seemed  willing 
to  help  him:  and  the  Barons  of  Aniou,  Maine, 
and  Tonraine,  declared  for  him.  War  broke 
out  between  Philip  and  John,  but  the  former 
was  more  eager  for  his  own  interests  than  for 
Arthur,  and  very  soon  peace  was  concluded, 
hy  which  Philip's  eldest  son  Louis  was  to 
marry  Blanche  of  Castile,  John's  niece,  Jolm 
giving  her  the  county  of  Evreux  as  a  marriage 
portion.  Arthnr,  who  was  betrothed  to  one 
of  Philip's  dauf^htera,  was  forced  to  do  homage 
to  John  for  Brittany.  Quarrels  very  shorUy 
broke  out  between  John  and  Philip,  who 
offered  to  receive  Hie  homage  of  Arthur  for 
the  county  of  Anjou,  and  allow  his  knights  to 
join  him  in  conquering  it.  Arthur  commenced 
operations  by  attacking  his  grandmother 
Eleanor  at  Murabel ;  but  he  was  captured  by 
John,  who  imprisoned  him,  first  at  Falaise, 
and  afterwar(u  at  Rouen,  where  he  died. 
The  manner  of  Arthur's  death  is  unknown, 
nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  All  t^t  the  historians  of  the 
next  reign  could  say  was  that  Arthur  disap- 
peared. "  Elapao  igitur  aliquanto  tempore 
Arthums  eraunit."    (Matt.  Paris,  CArm. 
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Anglie.,  iii.,  p.  221.).  The  generally  recoved 
account  of  his  deatii,  which  has  heen  conse- 
crated by  tradition  and  poetry,  was,  that  he 
was  murdered  by  his  uncle's  own  hand,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Seine.  The  peers 
of  Tamne  found  John  gmltjr  of  the  murder, 
bat  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  can  be  hdd  as 
confirmatory  ot  the  accoBation. 

The  Chnmioba  of  B.  HoTadaa,  BadoU  de 
Coneahall.  sad  Mstthmr  Paris  (BoUa  Beriea); 
cTh.  FeacwM,  HW.  tf  S»g.  «it  tlw  Surtg  and 
MiA-Agu. 

Axtknr,  PRWCB  (b.  I48fl,  d.  1502),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Henry  vll.  His  marriage  with 
Catherine  of  Aragon  was  first  a^eed  upon 
between  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England  in 
March,  1489,  when  he  was  not  yet  throe  years 
old,  and  he  was  little  more  th^  fifteen  when 
the  actual  wedding  ceremony  was  celebrated 
at  St  Idol's,  Not.  14,  1501.  Bacon  describee 
the  young  prince  as  a  studious  youth,  and 
learned  beyond  his  years.  His  name  of  Arthur 
was  a  graceful  acknowledgment  on  Hentr's 
part  of  his  own  British  descent  through  oir 
Owen  Tudor. 

Bacon,  HM.  of  Hmry  FIX. 

ArtiddSf  Lobds  op  thb,  appointed  fint 
in  1369,  in  the  reign  of  David  II.,  became 
graduuUy  a  recognised  part  of  the  legialatire 
machinery  of  Scotland.  The  "  Lords  "  con- 
sisted of  a  committee  chosen  equally  from 
each  estate  to  prepare  the  various  measures, 
which,  when  completed,  were  laid  before  the 
Estates  for  final  adoption  or  rejection. 
William  III.  endeavoured  to  remodel  the 
system  in  1689,  and  ordered  that  the  Lords 
Uiould  consist  of  twenty-four  persons,  oigbt 
b^ng  chosen  from  each  estate,  and  took  away 
tSieir  power  of  rejecting  absolutely  any  motion 
laid  before  them.  The  Estates,  however, 
voted  that  a  permanent  committee  was  ob- 
jectionable, and  in  1690  William  gave  his 
assent  to  a  measure  abolishing  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  and  providing  for  temporary 
ounmitteee,  to  be  uected  as  oooasum  itaf^ 
arise.  [Estates.] 

Articles  of  Oriaranoes,  voted  April, 

1689,  by  the  Scotch  Estates,  protested  against 
sundry  laws  which  were  held  to  lie  burdon- 
Bome  and  dangerous,  and  were  intended  to 
show  William  III.  in  what  cases  reforms 
were  needed.  The  Estates  complained  chiefly 
of  the  laws  paracd  in  the  Parliament  of  1686; 
of  the  reference  of  legislative  proceedings  to 
permanent  committees  to  the  injury  of  free 
parliamentary  discasaitoi;  and  of  tfie  Act  of 
1669  which  made  the  Sovereign  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Articles  of  Grievances  diflfered 
from  the  Claim  of  Bight  in  that  the  former 
laid  down  fundamental  rules  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  violated  by  James  II. ; 
the  latter  merely  petitioned  for  certain  neces- 
sary reforms. 

Articles  of  Beligion.  In  England, 
as  in  other  European  countries,  the  Reforma- 


tion period  was  mariced  by  several  attempts  to 
codify  or  embody  in  an  authoritative  form 
the  articles  of  reugtoos  belief.  With  a  view 
to  nutting  an  end  to  discussion,  Henry  VIII., 
with  the  aid  of  his  theological  advisers, 
compiled  a  £oQk  of  Artietn,  inuoh  was  laid 
before  Convocation  in  1536,  and  subscribed  by 
all  its  members.  These  Articles  established 
the  Bible,  the  three  Creeds,  and  the  first  four 
Councils  as  the  basis  of  belief ;  limited 
the  Sacraments  to  three,  baptism,  penanoe, 
and  the  Eucharist ;  declared  that,  though 
the  use  of  images,  the  worship  of  saints, 
and  the  ritual  of  the  church  services  had  not 
in  themBelvee  power  to  remit  sins,  yet  they 
were  useful  to  uft  up  men's  minds  unto  Qod ; 
accepted  purgatory,  but  denounced  pardons, 
and  masses  for  the  dead.  These  Articles 
pleased  neither  the  Reformers  nor  th&  Roman- 
ists, and  were  accepted  merely  at  the  king's 
command.  In  1539  Henry  YUI.'s  policy 
led  him  to  check  the  growth  of  the  reforming 
doctrines,  and  Parliament  passed  the  Bill  m 
the  Six  Artielet,  which  affirmed  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  reception  <^  the  communion 
under  one  kind,  uie  celibacy  of  the  clergy, 
the  binding  power  of  vowsof  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Henry  VUI.,  in  the  Faiiiament 
of  1647  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles  was 
repealed.  In  1651  an  Mrdar  of  the  Council 
was  issued  to  Aichbishop  Cianmer  bidding 
him  frame  Articles  of  Reli^oo.  This  task  the 
archbishop  discharged  with  caution  and  dc- 
libeiatioB.  He  consulted  with  othen,  circu- 
lated a  xoujrii  draft,  and  laid  it  before  the 
Council.  After  many  revinoni  it  was  handed 
for  final  consideration  and  emendation  to  five 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  to  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Reformer.  Though  it  was  thus  dis- 
cussed and  revised,  the  draft  was  in  the  main 
the  work  of  Cranmer  and  his  friend  Bishop 
Ridley,  who  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
greater  share  of  learning.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  or  not  these  Articlee  were  submitted 
to  Convocation;  but  the  eWdenoe  seems  to 
show  that  they  were.  Finally,  they  were  issued 
in  1553,  with  the  royal  mandate  to  all  the 
bishops  ordering  them  to  call  on  all  clergy, 
schoolmasters,  and  churchwardens,  to  sub- 
scribe. These  Articles  of  Edward  VI.,  from 
their  number,  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
Forijf-two  Ariielet.  They  show  that  Cranmer 
in  framing  them  used  the  Lutheran  Confes- 
sions of  Faith,  especially  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  though  he  did  not  merely  copy 
them.  ITie  accession  of  Queen  Mary  witlun 
two  months  of  the  publication  of  the  Forty- 
two  Articles  did  not  give  them  much  time  to 
sink  into  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  Archbishop  Parker  was 
called  on  to  pro^-ide  for  the  troubled  condi- 
tion of  ecdeaastical  matters.  In  15o9  Eltvm 
ArtieUa  were  issued  by  authority,  to  be  held 
1^  all  dergr.  They  were  limited  to  the  defini- 
tion of  fonoamental  truths,  and  the  points  in 
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^dditlia  Cbnrch  of  Englmdlield  UioBisDait 
pncticetobeaupeacstitious.  These  were  meant 
to  be  temporary  only,  while  Parknr  recon- 
•iderad  tbu  Forty-two  Articles  of  Edward  VI. 
He  revised  them,  and  laid  the  results  of 
hia  revision   before  Convocation  in  1662. 
Aa  Cnuuner  had  used  the  Confession  of 
Angaborg,  Parker  made  further  use  of  the 
CoaaMsion  of  Wurtemberg.    In  his  revision 
he  omitted  foor  of  the  original  Forty-two 
Articles — ^the  tenth, "  Of  Grace; "  the  sixteenth, 
"Of  Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  ahost;" 
the  nineteenth,  "  All  men  are  bound  to  keep  the 
Moral  Commandments  of  the  Law  "  (the  &ivt 
part  of  which  was  added  to  the  seventh) ;  and 
the  forty-first,  against "  Heretics  called  Mille- 
DKriL"    He  added  four  others — the  fifth, 
twelfth,  nineteenth,  and  thirtieth  <tf  the 
preeent  edition.  Besides  theeepwterchsngiee, 
the  phraseology  was  altered  in  many  points. 
The  Convocation  made  further  alterations, 
and  several  important  onuKaions.    It  struck 
out  the  end  of  the  third  Article,  concerning 
the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  spirits  in 
prisoQ,  and  entirely  discarded  three  articles — 
"  The  souls  of  them  that  depart  this  life  do 
aeither  die  with  the  bodies,  nor  sleep  idly ; " 
"  The  reenrrection  of  the  dead  is  not  yet 
broagfat  to  pass : "  "  AU  men  shall  not  be 
saved  at  the  length."   The  Articles,  now  re- 
dooed  in.  number  to  thixty-nine,  were  sub- 
mitted  to  the  queen,  who  farther  struck  oat 
the  i»eeent  twenty-ninth  Article,  "  Of  the 
wicked  which  eat  not  the  Body  of  Christ  in 
the  use  of  the  Lord's  Supper."   She  further 
added  to  the  twentieth  Article  the  clause, 
"  The  Church  hath  power  to  decree  ritea  or 
eerumom**,  and  authority  in  controversies 
ot  faith."    The  Articles  were  originally  in 
lAtin;  but  an  English  tzanslation  was  soon 
imed  of  the  TAirty-eight  Articltt  as  they 
passed  the  revision  of  the  queen  and  Council. 
In  1571  the  Articles  were  committed  by 
Convocation  to  Bishop  Jewel  for  editorship. 
They  were  then  put  into  their  present  form, 
and  were  issued  both  in  Latin  and  English — 
iMth  versionB  being  authoritative  and  officiaL 
The  twenty-ninth  Article  was  restored,  and 
the  other  alteration  of  Qua  qaeen,  <m  the 
antiiority  of  the  Church  to  determine  rites 
sod  ceremonies,  was  retained  in  the  English 
Articlee,  but  omitted  in  the  Latin.  The 
Tkirty-n'me  ArticUa  were  then  approved  by 
l^Iiunent,  and  a  statute  was  passed  re- 
^[uirmg  subscriptioi  from  all  candidates  for 
holy  orders.     From  this  time  forward  they 
have  beea  the  standard  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Church  of  England.    Accordingly,  the  "  Con- 
atitntions  and  Canons  Eocleeiastical "  passed 
by  Convocation  in  1603,  and  confirmed  by 
royal  aatiwrity,  enacted  exoomm  onication  as 
the  penalty  to  any  one  who  "declared  the 
lUrty-nine  Articles  to  be  erroneous,  Buper- 
ititions,  or  such  as  he  may  not  with  a  good 
conscience  sahacribe  unto."  But  these  Ca^na, 
not  having  been  passed  by  Parliament,  are 


binding  only  as  eodeaiaatical  law  on  the 

clergy,  not  on  Ihe  laity.  Ab  re^^uds  the 
legal  aspect  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  the 
Act;  of  1671  enacted  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted  to  a  ben^ce  till  he  had  subscribed 
the  Articles  in  the  presence  of  the  Ordinary, 
and  publicly  read  them  in  the  parish  church, 
with  a  deuaration  of  his  unfeigned  assent. 
The  Canons  of  1603  further  enacted  that  no 
one  should  teach,  either  in  a  school  or  in  a 
private  house,  unleaa  he  subscribed  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  and  obtained  a  lic^ice  from  a 
bishop.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
1662,  embodied  this  provision.  The  Tolera- 
tion Act  of  1689  exempted  from  the  penalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  conventicles  such 
diawnting  ministers  and  teachers  as  diould 
snbscribe  the  Onurty-nine  Articles,  omitting 
the  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  thirty-sixth, 
and  the  words  of  the  twentieth  which  declare 
that  the  Church  has  power  to  decree  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Those  who  had  scruples 
about  infant  baptism  were  exempted  from 
snbsoription  to  part  ol  the  twenty-seventh 
Article.  This  Act  was  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  indu^^ce  and  security  from  per- 
secution to  Dissenters,  which  went  on  tiU  in 
1779  was  passed  the  Dissenting  Ministers' 
Act,  enabling  Dissenters  to  preatui  and  act  as 
schoolmasters  wiUiout  any  subscription  to  the 
Articlee.  From  this  time  fonrard  sabecrip- 
titm  to  the  Articlee  ceased  to  be  a  test  toe  the 
exclusion  of  Dissenters,  except  in  the  Univer- 
sities. At  Oxford,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as 
Chancellor  had,  in  1681,  imposed  subscription 
to  the  Articles  before  matriculation.  At 
Cambridge,  subscription,  since  1616,  was  re- 
quired of  all  who  took  a  degree.  Thus, 
Dissenters  could  not  enter  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  they  might  be  educated  at  Qaa- 
bridge,  but  were  not  admitted  to  any  of  the 
endowments.  These  disabilities  were  not 
removed  till  the  passing  of  the  University 
Teste  Act  in  1871,  which  exempted  laymen 
from  any  religious  test.  Thus  the  Articles 
have  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  standard  of 
orthodoxy  for  any  save  the  dei^  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Evea  in  their  case  it 
was  felt  that  subscription  to  a  body  of 
doctrinal  statemeute  was  an  exoessive  obliga- 
tion, if  it  was  meant  to  imply  literal  ^ree- 
ment  with  every  sentence  contained  in  them. 
To  avoid  further  ambiguitifle,  and  to  rdieve 
scrupulous  conadenoes  on  this  pmnt,  the 
Clerical  Subscription  Act  of  1866  did  away 
with  subscription  in  the  case  of  the  cleigy, 
and  substituted  a  declaration  of  assent  to  ihe 
Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Prayer  Book. 

Cardwell,  SyiHMlaUs;  Hurdwlok,  HMorv  of 
Ml*  Artieiu.  [Jf.  C] 

Artudm  of  War  are  framed  W  the 

crown  iar  the  better  government  of  the 
army  and  navy.  Those  which  are  in  force 
for  the  amy  were  first  authorised  in  ITH^ 
and  are  confirmed  annually  in  the  Mu^ny 
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Act,  the  ArticleB  of  War  for  the  ITavT  being 
based  on  a  Bill  passed  in  1749.  The  Articles 
of  War,  "  which  are  to  be  obeyed  as  being 
the  commands  of  a  superior  officer,"  are 
divided  into  sections,  some  of  which  corre- 
spond to  clauses  in  the  Matiny  Act :  others, 
however,  though  they  relate  to  subjects  in 
the  latter,  are  occupied  with  definitions  of 
the  crime  and  the  punishment  appropriate 
to  it.  There  are  some  Articles,  moreover, 
which  hare  no  counterpart  in  the  Act.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  legality  of  the 
Articles  of  War,  as  of  other  orders,  may 
itself  become  the  subject  of  examination  and 
controversy  in  a  court  martial;  but  the 
Mutiny  Act,  being  part  of  the  statute  law, 
must  be  obeyed  without  question.  [Miutabt 

SvsTBIf.] 

Arttonli  Super  Cartas  were  certain 

articles,  twenty  in  nnmber,  which  were  added 
to  Iltagna  Charta  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
£dward  L  in  the  Parliament  which  met, 
1300.  The  most  important  clauses  are  those 
which  appoint  commissioners  to  investigate  all 
caaes  in  which  Hie  charters  had  been  infringed ; 
those  which  reform  and  regulate  t^e  jury 
system ;  those  which  remedy  the  abuses  of  pur- 
veyance and  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  officers ; 
and  those  which  order  that  no  common  pleas 
shall  be  held  in  the  Exchequer  contrary  to  the 
form  of  Magna  Charta,  and  forbid  the  issue  of 
common  law  writs  nnder  the  Privy  Seal.  One 
article,  which  Dr.  Stuhbs  calls  "a  curious 
relic  of  the  ideas  of  1258,"  allows  ttie  office  of 
sheriff  to  be  elective  in  counties  where  the 
office  is  not  of  fee  or  heritable.  There  were 
also  articles  regulating  administrataon  of  the 
forests,  and  limiting  the  royal  jurisdiction 
over  them. 

StatntM  0/  Om  Kwilm,  1.  136;  Uattbew  of 

Westminstor,  p.  433:  Stubbs,  Com(.  Hut.,  ii.,cfa. 

xiv.   The  articles  are  giren  in  Stubba,  ScUct 

CharltTt. 

Anuodelf  PsBaAos  op.  Soger  de  Mont- 
gomei^,  one  of  the  moat  trusted  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  besides  grants 
of  land  in  Shropshire,  received  vast  estates 
(seventy-seven  lordships)  in  Snssex,  including 
the  castle  of  Arundel.  In  1102,  upon  the 
forieiture  of  Koger'e  son,  Robert  de  Belesme, 
the  castle  of  Arundel  passod  to  the  crown, 
and  was  settled  by  Henry  I.  on  his  second 
wife,  Adeliza  of  Louvain,  who,  after  the 
king's  death,  conveyed  it  to  her  second 
husband,  William  de  Albini.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  William  de  Albini,  the  son  of  this 
marriage,  received  a  grant  of  the  third  penny 
of  the  county  of  Sussex ;  but  he  is  styled  Earl 
of  Huasex,  as  well  as  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Chichester.  In  1243  Hugh  de  Albini,  fifth 
Earl  of  Sussex,  died  without  issue,  and  part 
of  his  estates,  together  with  Anmdel  Castle, 
passed  to  John  Fitz-Alan,  a  descendant  of 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  third  Etu-1.  He  and 
his  sons  are  frequently  styled  Lords  of 
AnindeL   Richard  Fits-Alan  {d.  1283}  ia  the 


fltst  Ci  this  family  actually  summoned  as 
Earl  of  Arundel  (1291)  by  writ.  His  son 
Edmund  was  beheaded  in  1326,  and  his 
honours  forfeited.  They  were,  however, 
restored  to  Richard,  third  Earl,  in  1331.  In 
1680  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  twelfth  Earl,  died 
without  male  heirs,  and  the  earldom  and 
estates  passed  to  Philip,  ton  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  married 
Mary,  daughter  of  this  earl.  PhiUp  was 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  earldom  has  since  continued  in  the  line 
of  the  Fitz-Alan  Howards,  Dukes  of  Norfolk. 
[HowAKD.]  The  peerage  of  Abumdbl  op 
Wardouk  was  ccoifeTrol  in  1605  on  Sir 
Thomas  Arundel,  a  distii^uished  soldier,  who 
had  fought  in  the  waxs  against  the  Turics, 
and  had  been  created  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Bomau  Empire  by  Rudolph  II. 

For  int«restiiis  queationH  connected  with  the 
peenge  of  Amndel,  see  the  Lorda*  Bint  ficport 
on  th4  D^tv  qf  a  Ptar,  esp.  ApfMdix;  and  Sir 
Hanis  luoolu,  Sirimie  Fwrofa. 

Axnndalf  Edhvnd  Fttz-Axan,  2sd  Earl 
OF  (d.  1326),  was  one  of  the  Ordainers  ap- 
pointed in  1310.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
nobles  who  remained  faithful  to  Edward  II, 
after  the  landing  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer. 
He  was  seized  by  the  latter  at  Bristol,  and 
hanged  with  Hugh  Despenser. 

Amndel,  Richard  Frrz-ALAN,  4th  Eaki, 
OF  {d.  1397),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Keiay, 
Earl  of  Lancaster.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1375,  and  served  in  ^e  French  and  Scotch 
wars ;  hut  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  hie 
valour  and  conduct  at  sea.  He  was  for 
several  years  admiral  and  captain  of  the  east, 
south,  and  west,  gained  several  naval  victories, 
and  captured  Brest  He  joined  CUoucester 
against  De  la  Pole  and  De  Vere,  and  was  one 
ot  the  first  Lords  Appellant.  In  1307  he  was 
involved  in  Gloucester's  fall,  and  was  seized, 
tried,  and  beheaded. 

Anmd«l,  Thomas  Fitz-Alan,  10th  Earl 
OF  (rf.  1524),  was  one  of  the  chief  noblee  at- 
tached to  Henry  VII.'s  court.  On  the  occu^on 
of  the  shipwreot  near  Weymouth,  in  January, 
1606,  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  Philip,  and 
his  wife,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  the  royal 
messenger  sent  to  congratulate  Philip  upon 
his  recent  escape,  and  to  welcome  him  to 
England.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  also  done 
the  king  good  ser^nce  as  a  soldier  in  Flanders, 
during  the  wars  in  aid  of  Maximilian. 

Anrndttl,  Hbkrt  Fitk-Alak,  1  2th  Eabl 
op  (tf.  1580),  was  in  1547  appointed  one  of 
the  twelve  councillors  who.  under  the  will 
of  Henry  VIII.,  were  to  assist  the  executors 
in  carryinK  on  the  government  during  tite 
minori^-  of  Edward  vT.  He  was  one  n  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  attack  on  Sometset, 
which  ended  in  his  downfall;  and  having  given 
an  unwilling  assent  to  the  alteration  of  the 
mcceanon  <n  Edward  VI.  in  favour  of  Isdj 
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Jsne  Qrey,  be  was  reffarded  with  suspicion 
by  XoTttmmberlftnd,  who  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  leaTing^  London.  However,  he 
managed  to  escape  to  Busmard's  Caatle,  and 
It  once,  with  the  rest  of  the  Council,  declared 
Marf  ;  aboiily  afterwards  he  anrested  the 
Dobe  of  NorthumbArland  at  Cambridge,  and 
conveyed  him  to  London.  After  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Arundel  became  one  of 
her  coimctllorB,  "feared  by  all  men,  trusted  by 
none,"  and  was  even  named  as  a  probable 
auitor  for  her  hand,  a  foot  which  led  to  a 
VHier  quarrel  with  Leicester  in  1561.  In  1£68, 
as  the  leader  of  the  old  nobility  and  the 
Cktholic  party,  he  showed  himself  violently 
opposed  to  Cecil  and  the  Reformers,  and  was 
present  at  the  Westminster  Inquiry  as 
a  partisan  of  Mary  Q,ueen  of  Scots ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  placed  under  arrest  for 
complicity  in  the  northern  rebellion,  and  in 
1671  was  privy  to  the  Ridolfi  conqnraoy. 

Froude,  Hist  o/£tm.;  F.  F.  TJrtler,  Sugltni 
WMl«r  Eduwd  rl.  and  Marg. 

AnilLdttlt 'Philip  Howakd,  13tb  Earl  or 
{d.  1595),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  and  beheaded  in 
)572,  inherited  the  earldom  of  Arundel  in 
right  of  his  mother.  He  was  restored  in  blood 
u4  made  privy  councillor  in  1680.  On  his 
first  appearance  at  court  he  won  the  favour  of 
Eliaal^th,  but  quickly  lost  it  through  his 
immoral  life.  In  1583  he  was  charged  with 
oompUdty  in  the  plot  of  Francis  Throgmor- 
taOf  having  incurred  suspicion  by  becoming 
''reconciled"  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  1581 
on  the  solicitations  of  the  Jesuits;  but  though 
there  was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  he  was 
q)eedily  released.  On  attempting  to  es- 
cape from  England,  in  1585,  he  was  captured 
and  again  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  In  1589  he  was 
found  guilty  of  high  treason  on  a  charge  of 
having  prayed  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  also  charged  with  corre- 
spondence with  Allen  and  other  CatfioHc 
CMupiiators.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  by  the  advice  of  Cecil  and  Hatton  was  not 
executed.  **  In  her  conduct  towards  this  un- 
fortunate nobleman,"  remarks  Mr.  Lingard, 
"  tho  queen  betrayed  an  unaccountable  spirit 
of  revenge.  He  seems  to  have  given  some 
deep  bat  secret  offence  which,  though  never 
divulged,  could  never  be  f  oi^tten." 
Strrpv,  AmtaU;  Lingard,  SUL  of  Bng. 

IHmv^^'*,  Thomas  (b.  eirea  1352,  d.  1413], 
was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  was  made  Bishop  of  Ely  in  1374.  He 
joined  Oloucester  in  his  oppomtion  to  De  la 
Pole  and  other  mioiBters  of  Richard  It.,  and 
in  1386  was  appointed  Chancellor.  On  the 
banishment  of  Neville  he  received  the  arch- 
Iri^ioprio  of  York,  and  retired  from  tho 
CSiaooellorahip  in  1389.  He  was  Chancellor 
again  from  1391,  till  his  appointansnt  to  the 
irailriiboi»ic<rfOanterbDryinl396.  Shortly 


afterwards  be  was  accused  of  treason,  and  at 
the  king's  request  translated  by  the  Pope  to 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  He  was  banished 
from  the  realm,  and  concerted  with  Boliog' 
broke  plans  for  regaining  power  in  England. 
He  accompanied  Henry  on  his  expedition  to 
England,  and  on  the  deposition  of  Richard 
received  the  archbishopric  once  more.  He 
strenuously  supported  the  rights  of  the  Church 
during  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  and  was  in- 
strumental in  getting  the  statute  De  ffaretieo 
Comburende  passed.  He  b^  the  Chancellor^ 
ship  again  from  1407  to  1409,  and  from  1412 
to  1413. 

Hook,  Jrchbiahopa  p^Cant«rburir;  Fon,  JwlfM 
o/fnjjlond;  WalloD,  £kharii  JL 

Anutdelt  Sir  Thomas  [d.  1552),  was  one 
of  the  most  trusted  and  sagacious  of  Henry 
VIII. 's  councillors.  He  enjoyed  much  in- 
fluence with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  twenty-four  exeoutora  appointed  to 
carry  out  that  sovereign's  wilL  He  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Protector  Someraet,  in  whose  fall  he  was  in- 
volved. He  was  executed  on  a  chaige  of 
treason,  Feb.,  1562. 

Asaf-ol-Dowlah  [d.  1797)  succeeded  bis 
father,  Sujah  Dowlah,  as  Vizier  of  Oude,  in 
1775,  and  was  ultimately  recognised  by  the 
Emperor.  A  treaty  was  concluded  with  the 
English,  by  which  the  Vizier  agreed  to  Biir- 
leuderBenares  and  certain  otiiermstricts  of  the 
annual  value  of  tw6nty-two  laca.  This  Vizier 
misgoverned,  as  his  father  had  done,  and  by 
1781  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Hastings  therefore  con- 
cluded an  arrangement  with  him,  one  main 
object  of  which  was  to  relieve  him  from 
burd^  which  he  professed  himself  totally  un- 
able to  bear.  It  was  provided  by  the  new  treaty 
that  a  portion  of  the  Briti^  forces  ^ould  be 
withdrawn,  that  the  Vizier  might  resume  all 
jaghires  on  payment  of  compensation.  The 
second  article  enabled  the  Vizier  to  disposfcss 
the  Begums  (his  mother  and  grandmother)  of 
Oude  of  their  jaghires,  and  was  the  prdude 
to  the  cruelties  exercised  to  compel  them  to 
surrender  their  treasures,  1782.  The  im- 
poverishment of  the  Vizier,  however,  con- 
tinued steadily,  owing  to  his  misgovemment 
and  debauchery,  and  in  1786  his  repeutc-d 
requests  that  the  British  force  should  be 
removed  induced  Lord  ComwalHs  to  make  a 
fresh  treaty  with  him,  by  which  the  money 
paid  for  the  support  of  the  brigade  at  Futty- 
gorh  was  reduced  from  seventy-four  to  fifty 
Ucs  on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  punc- 
tually paid.  The  misgovemment,  however, 
continued,  and  the  Vizier  passed  tlie  rest  of 
his  life  in  oppressing  his  subjects,  and  in- 
dulging in  boundless  sensuality. 

OomwiUu  Stqwtokw;  VOLEi*.  <^  IiuUa; 
Mwawlaj's  Eway  on  Wamn  Hasting*. 

AjKHtlmL,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Qaia,  was  a  place  of 
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axest  Btrenffdi  and  importance  in  the  earlier 
Crusades.  It  was  to  tnis  town  that  Bic^iard 
I.  led  the  crusading  army  after  the  fall  (rf 
Acre  in  the  earl^  part  of  1192.  On  the  way 
his  troops  were  intercepted  by  a  great  Saracen 
army,  under  the  oommaad  of  S^din,  eaid  to 
amount  to  over  300,000  men.  The  two 
wings  at  the  Christian  army  were  brolran; 
but  the  cmtre,  commanded  ov  Biohiud  him- 
self held  firm,  and  at  last  drove  back  the 
enemy  in  groit  disorder.  40,000  of  the 
Saracens  are  said  to  have  perished.  The 
victory  threw  the  town  oi  Ascalon  into  the 
hands  of  the  Crusaders. 

AMfludon  Islandt  idtoated  in  the 
Soath  Atlantic,  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese on  Ascension  I^y,  1501.  It  was  never 
colonised  until  it  was  seiised  by  the  English 
in  1816,  during  the  captivity  of  Mapoleon  in 
the  neighbouring  island  of  St.  Helena. 

Asduuil)  Antony  (d.  1660),  an  author 
"  of  much  reputation,"  was  seat  by  the 
Commonwealth,  in  1S60,  as  ambaasador  to 
Madrid.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  there, 
he  was  assassinated  oy  some  refugee  Soyalists. 
The  murderers,  with  the  exception  of  one  who 
was  executed,  were  allowed  to  escape,  public 
opinion  in  the  Spanish  capital  beiag  eimrdy 
in  their  favour.  [Doaisuus.] 

Atfthftnii  RoQBK  (b.  1616,  d.  1668),  one  of 
the  earliest  of  Elnglish  Greek  scholars,  and  at 
one  time  public  orator  at  Cambridge,  became 
succesaively  Latin  secretary  to  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Usry,  and  Elizabeth,  and  was  also 
tutor  to  the  last-named  princess  in  1648,  being 
charged  with  her  instruction  in  the  learned 
languages.  In  1S50  he  acctHnpanied  Sir 
William  Moryaine  in  the  capacity  of  secretary 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  On  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Ascham  was,  in  1669, 
made  a  canon  of  York.  As  a  writer  of  English 
prose  Ascham  deserves  high  praise.  His  style, 
though  somewhat  rugged,  is  pithy  and  vigo- 
rous. His  work  on  education,  entitled  Tht 
Seho^uuter,  is  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
also  wrote  ToxophUia,  a  treatise  on  arohery. 
and  A  Report  of  tlu  A^tn  and  8t9t«  of 
Germany^  which  is  of  some  historical  value. 

Aacbam's  Work*,  ed.  \j  Dr.  Oiles,  18SS;  k. 
SAtterfeld.  Boovr  Aweham :  a«in  LAem  imd  iMtM 
ffVlM,  1879.  An  odiUoa  of  Tlw  SoteolaiMter. 
with  aotas,  hss  beaa  pobUshedlv  lb.  J.  £.  B. 
Uaror. 

Awme  (Askew,  or  Ameoii^}i  Awn 

(d.  1646),  daughter  of  SirThomas  Aiicne,  of 
Kelsey,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  arrested  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Sacrament.  From  her  in- 
timacy  with  Catherine  Parr,  Anne  Ascue's 
prosecution  for  heresy  is  memorable,  as  it 
instanced,  amimg  other  thin«^  the  hostility 
of  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wriothestsy  to  the  quean ;  for  before  bdng 
handed  over  to  the  executioner  iox  the  punish- 


ment of  buniing,  Ajue,  in  of  her  sex, 
was  made  to  undei^o  in  the  Towor  tlu  tor- 
ture of  the  rack,  with  a  view  of  extorting 
from  her  in  her  agony  some  avowal  imjdicatiag 
other  court  ladies,  and  possibly  the  queen. 
Wriothealey's  elforta  are  generally  thought  to 
have  been  entirely  Witless ;  though  Parsons, 
in  his  "  Examen  "  of  Foxe's  account  of  her, 
states  that  she  actually  did  so :  "  By  her  con- 
fession,  he  (the  king)  learned  so  much  of 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  as  he  purpoaed  to  have 
her  burned  also,  had  he  lived." 

Sarratinn  of  t\4  BeformatiMt  (CamdMi 
8oo.) ;  Ftoode,  Bict.  of  fng. 

Asgill,  John  (ft.  1658,  d.  1738),  was  the 
author  of  various  pamphlets,  including  a  ta-ea- 
tise,  published  in  1698,  on  the  possibility  of 
avoi(Ung  death.  He  was  elected  to  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  subsequently  to  the  English 
Parliament,  but  was  expelled  on  account  of 
the  blasphemy  of  his  rook.  The  character 
of  the  treatise  was  animadverted  upon  in  the 
trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.  Asgill  wrote  also  a 
tract,  Be  Jure  Sivino,  on  the  hereditary  claims 
of  the  House  of  Hanover;  TAe  Sueceteion  oj 
the  SouH  of  Mtmovar  Vindieattds  and  an 
Euayfor  the  Preu. 

A^^,  Sm  Charles  (6. 1762,  d.  1823),  in 
1 780  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Lord  Com - 
wallis  in  North  America,  when  that  general 
capitulated  at  York  Town.  In  the  following 
year  the  Americans,  to  revenge  the  death  of  a 
certain  Republican  officer,  cast  lots  for  a  vic- 
tim among  their  English  prisoners.  The  lot 
fell  on  Asgill;  but  his  mother  went  oi'er  to 
France,  and  pereoaded  Marie  Antoinette  to 
interest  herself  on  his  behalf  with  the  Ameri- 
can envoy.  The  intercession  of  the  French 
queen  was  successful  Asgill  was  released, 
continued  in  the  army,  and  in  1794  served 
under  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Low  Countriea 
In  1798  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  large 
body  of  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish 
rebellion,  and  after  the  Union  was  for  many 
years  employed  in  various  offices  in  Ireland. 

Aah,  Simeon  {d.  1662),  was  one  of  those 
clergymen  who  were  ejected  from  their  livings 
by  Laud  for  refusing  to  read  the  declaiatiou 
concerning  the  £oo&  9f  Sports.  He  became 
chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Uancheeter,  and 
had  considerable  infinmce  with  PreebjiieriKn 
leaders  in  the  war.  He  was,  however,  a 
strong  opponent  ttf  the  Commonwealth,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  went  to  Breda  to  con- 
gratulate Charles  II.  on  his  restoration. 

Ash  WM  present  at  tlie  battle  of  Uanton 
Hoar,  and  wrote  an  interestiug  and  valuabi* 
■ooonnt  of  the  campaign,  "A  tnu  relation  of 
the  iMwta  «hHfe  «<!c«rreiicM  at  and  me*  fh«  lot* 
haUM  at  Vtmbom  ....  to  vvudioaU  tfcc 
BmUi^  Muiwluttsr"  (Load.,  1044). 

AaliailtM  is  a  country  of  western  Africa 
in  the  interior  of  the  Grold  Coast  and  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Prah.  It  first  came 
muler  die  notice  of  Engliahmen  in  1807* 
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when  its  king,  87  Tntu,  attacked  Annani- 
aboe.  a  fort  on  tiie  coast  built  hy  the 
Ki^ish  after  the  lettlement  in  1661.  Soon 
iftenrarda  peace  was  concladed  on  dis- 
gnueful  tenoa,  and  it  lasted  antil  1824, 
when,  the  Ashantees  having  attacked  the 
Fkntees,  over  whom  the  English  had  estah- 
liahed  a  protectorate,  Sir  Charles  MacCarthy, 
goremor  of  Cape  C^st  Castle,  adranced  with 
a  handful  of  man  againat  the  king,  but  was 
BDiinieed  and  ilain  at  Esmaoow.  In  1826, 
the  death  of  MacCarthy  was  avenged  at 
the  battle  of  Dadowah.  Though  there  were 
me  or  two  skirmiahes  between  the  Ashantoea 
and  ihe  English  troops,  peace  was,  on  the 
whole,  maintained  from  that  date  tuitil  1863, 
when  on  tiie  lefnsal  of  Governor  Pine  to 
give  np  some  runaway  slaves  to  the  King 
of  Asbantee,  war  was  begun  by  the  latt«r. 
Hie  governor  drove  the  uvagee  back  to 
the  Prah,  >nit  his  West  Indian  troops  fell 
vtctims  to  the  chmate,  and  hs  was  compelled 
to  withdraw.  Once  more  peace  was  pro- 
dainied.  In  1871  the  question  whether  Eng- 
Uod  or  Aahantee  sboold  rule  the  territory 
between  the  Prah  and  the  coast,  was  brought 
to  a  final  iaaae  hy  the  cession  to  England  by 
the  Dutch  of  aU  their  claims  on  the  Gold 
Coast  on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  annex  lands  in  Sumatra.  Thereapon  King 
Coffee  Calcsli,  who  had  ascended  the  throne 
in  1867,  objected  to  the  transfer  of  the  town 
of  Ejmina  on  tiie  ground  that  it  always  paid 
lum  a  fixed  annual  tribute ;  he  had  also 
taken  captive  some  mistdooaries,  whom  he 
did  not  widt  to  ransom.  He  therefore 
decided  on  renewing  the  war,  and  his  general, 
Amanguatia,  accordingly  crossed,  the  Prah, 
and  drove  the  cowardly  Fantees  before  them 
to  tile  coast,  but  waa  himself  driven  from 
beforeEInunali^ColtnielFesting.  Sir  Garnet 
W<dBelenr  was  sent  out  in  October  to  take 
civil  and  militaiy  command  of  the  Gold  Coast, 
while  Captain  Glover,  R.t^.,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Colonial  Office  in  1872, 
attempted  to  taiae  a  native  force  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Volta.  Native  troops  were,  however, 
very  untrnstworthy,  and  pending  the  arriral 
of  some  English  soldieiv,  all  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  could  do  was  to  occupy  and  stockade 
the  advanced  posts  on  the  road  to  the  river 
Prah.  With  the  arrival  of  three  English 
regiments  and  a  body  of  marines,  in  Decem- 
ber, Sir  Garnet  was  able  to  invade  Ashantee ; 
the  Prah  was  crossed  on  Jan.  20th,  and  on 
the  3lBt  he  encountered  the  Ashantees  at 
Amoafol,  and  defeated  them  after  a  aevere 
•kirmish.  On  February  4th  the  English  troops 
leached  Conunaseie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  which 
they  fired.  The  army  was  overtaken  on  its 
Trtom  march  hy  some  envoys  from  King 
Coffee,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
tiie  kLag  f^reed  to  pay  50,000  ounces  of 
KoH,  to  renounce  all  rights  over  the  tribes 
foraterly  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
toalknrfree  trade,  to  keep  the  road  between 


the  Prah  and  Commasdie  open,  and  to  discon- 
tinue human  sacrifices. 

Bmke&boiT,  Tht  Aritaia—  Wat;  B.SL  Btanin', 
ConmutwM  oMd  Magiaia;  Bead*,  ttton  of  tie 
^hontc*  Campaijti.  [L.  C.  S.} 

AaKbnmhaill,  Sm  John  {d.  1671),  a 
descendant  of  an  old  Sussex  family,  sat  in 
the  IxH^;  Parliament,  and  took  a  isominent 
part  on  the  Bovalist  aide,  and  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  joined  the  king, 
and  was  appointed  treasurer  and  paymaster 
to  the  aimy.  He  attended  CharlM  I.  when 
he  ^ve  himself  up  to  the  Hoots,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  fled  to  France.  In  1647 
he  returned,  and  became  one  of  the  king's 
personal  attendants,  and  was  the  chief  con- 
triver of  Charles's  escape  from  Hampton 
Court.  The  business  was  mismanaged,  and 
Ashbumham  was  accused  of  treachery  by  the 
Royalists;  for  which,  however,  there  seems  to 
be  little  ground.  He  remained  in  England 
after  the  king's  death,  and  compounded  for  his 
estate,  but  being  detected  in  sending  money 
to  Charles  11^  he  was  in  16A4  impiistmed  in 
the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  Cromwell's 
death.  At  the  Restoration  he  received  laisa 
grants  of  land,  and  was  made  Ghroom  of  t£e 
Bedchamber  to  the  king. 

Aabbarnbam's  Sarratint  ef  Mi  Attandmet  on 
Kinf  CharlM  th*  Firtt  was  pablUhed  hj  hi* 
deaoBndant,  Lord  Aahbiimhun,  iii  1830. 

AslLbtirton,  Joh.v  Dchxino,  1st  Lobd 
{b.  1731,  d.  1783),  was  the  son  of  an  attorney 
at  Ashhurton,  in  Devonshire.  After  being 
articled  to  his  father,  he  came  up  to  London 
and  was  called  to  the  Bar.  In  1760  he  made 
a  great  reputation  by  the  defence  which  he 
drew  up  on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Ckim- 
pany  against  the  Dutch  claims.  In  1763  he 
still  further  increased  his  fame  by  his  elo- 
quence in  the  cause  of  Wilkes  against  the 
legality  of  general  warrants.  In  1766  he 
became  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  was  appointed 
in  the  next  year  Solicitor-General;  and  ob- 
tained, in  l?68,a  seat  in  Parliament  as  member 
for  Caine.  In  1770  be  went  out  of  office,  and 
threughout  Lord  North's  long  administration, 
vigorously  opposed  the  government  poHcy. 
Ho  warmly  maintained  the  legality  of  the 
Middlesex  election,  opposed  the  Test  Act, 
seconded  Sir  George  Savile's  motion  for  an 
inqnity  into  government  pewawia,  and  was  one 
of  ^e  most  pernstent  opponents  of  the  policy 
pursued  towards  the  American  Colonies.  In 
1782,  when  the  Marquis  ot  Rockingham  came 
into  power,  Dunning  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  raised 
to  the  peerage.  Sir  William  Jones  has  given 
a  true  estimate  of  his  character  when  he  says 
that  "his  sense  of  honour  was  lofty  and 
heroic ;  his  integrity  stem  and  inflexible  ;  and 
no  love  of  dignity,  of  wealth,  or  of  pleasure 
could  have  tempted  him  to  deviate  in  a  single 
instance  from  uie  straight  line  of  tmth  and 
honesty." 

Lord  Campbell,  JAvtu/tluClumoiaimiJtme, 
Tka  OenyiaM  Hra;  Cksthom  ConwpOMdMMM, 
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AibburtoiL  Tv^tktjr,  Thb  (1846),  waa 
concluded  between  En^and  and  America 
for  aettling  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countrieB. 
It  defined  them  to  rim  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  from  the  great  lakea 
-to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
thence  southerly  through  the  middle  ot  that 
channel  to  the  Pacific.  It  neglected,  how- 
ever, to  define  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
and  in  consequence  a  dispute,  which  was 
finally  settled  by  arbitration,  aiose  as  to  the 
ownerahip  of  the  little  island  of  Son  Juan. 

Ashby,  Sir  John  {b.  1642,  d.  1693),  a 
distinguished  naval  officer,  was  appointed 
captain  of  the  Defiance,  and  took  part  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Frmch  fleet  in  Bonb-y 
Bay.  In  1692  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue,  and,  together  with  Delaval,  was 
entrusted  with  the  pursuit  of  the  French 
ships.  Nottingham  afterwards  accused  him 
in  i'arlianient,  together  with  Admiral  Russell, 
of  negligence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  though  triumpmintly  acquitted, 
Ashby  seems  never  to  have  taken  active  ser- 
vice again.    [La  U6oue.] 

Ashby  V.  Whxfee.   [Aylebbukt  Cass.] 

Asbdown  (.^scbuK).  The  name  of  the 
town  on  the  Berksbpre  downs,  near  Didcot, 
where  waa  fought,  871,  a  great  battle  be- 
tween the  West  Saxl^ns,  led  by  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  and  the  Danish  boat,  which  had  spread 
over  East  Anglia  and  invaded  Wessex  this 
year.  The  Danes  had  seized  Reading,  and 
before  this  town  the  Saxons  were  badly 
beaten.  A  few  days  later  they  again  attacked 
their  foes  at  Ashdown.  A  desperate  battle 
was  fought,  lasting  all  day,  and  ending  in  the 
flight  of  the  Danes.  One  of  their  kings  and 
five  of  flieir  "  jarls  "  feU  in  the  battle.  ITie 
victory  was  in  great  part  due  to  the  vigour 
and  promptitude  of  Alfred,  who  led  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Wesaex  army.  [Alpbsd.] 
Atigto.aanCkTOit.,iai.tffli  AMm,D$SA.€M, 

Ashtee,  The  Battle  OP  (1818),  was  fought 
between  the  English  troops  under  General 
Smith  and  Bajee  Rao.  The  latter,  after  the 
battle  of  Korgaom,  retreated,  pursued  by  the 
British,  who  on  the  Idth  of  February  came 
Dp  with  him  at  the  village  of  Aehtee,  and 

Prepared  immediately  for  the  attack.  The 
eishwa,  heaping  reproachee  on  his  brave 
general,  tiokla,  for  this  surprise,  fled  at  once, 
leaving  his  army  to  cover  his  retreat.  Ookla, 
stung  by  the  insult,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  300  horse,  rushed  on  the  sabrea  of  the 
British  cavalry,  and  fell  covered  with  wounds. 
After  his  death  the  Peishwa's  amaj  waa  eamly 
discomfited,  and  fled  in  hopeless  confusion. 

Aske,  Egbert  {d.  1637),  was  a  gentleman 
of  York^ire,  and  the  chief  organiser  of  the 
famous  rebellion  of  Henry  Vlll.'a  veign, 
known  as  the  HIgrinutge  oi  Grace.  His 


sympathies  with  the  prevalent  discontent  seem 
to  have  been  excited  originally  by  his  aoui> 
dental  sojourn  at  Lincoln  during  the  disturb- 
ances there  in  September,  1636.  Hurrying 
thence  to  Yorkshire,  where  his  character  and 
capabilities  were  very  favourably  known,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  organising  a  much  more 
formidable  movement  than  tlw  one  which  had 
inspired  his  effcota;  and,  in  an  astonishingly 
short  space  of  time,  almost  the  whole  king- 
dom n(ffth  of  the  Humber  was  arrayed  against 
the  government  of  Henry  and  his  minister 
Cromwell.  When  the  king's  verbal  con- 
cessiona  and  promisee  had  brought  about  the 
disbandment  of  the  Yorkshire  insurgent^ 
Aske  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  at  once  secured  on  some 
plansibla  pretext,  and,  in  accordance  with  the 
summary  method  of  dealing  with  suspected 
malcontents  at  that  time,  they  were  put  to 
death  after  the  barest  formality  of  a  trial. 
While  D'Arcy  was  beheaded,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  Lady  Bulmer 
burnt  at  ^e  stake,  Robert  Aske  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  hanged  in  chains  on  one  of 
the  towers  of  York.  Aske's  talents  for  or- 
ganisation and  command,  his  evident  single- 
ness of  purpose,  and  hia  noble  moderation 
and  integrity  make  him  a  very  remarkable 
and  interesting  character. 

AwftWIi  AproTinceofBritishIndia,lying 
along  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  extending  from  the  frontiers  of  Bengal 
to  Northern  Burmah.  The  country  was  con- 
quered in  the  early  Middle  Ages  by  tribes 
from  Burmah,  who,  however,  gradually  assi- 
milated in  language  and  religion  with  the 
Hindoos.  The  Mohammedans  never  succeeded 
in  conquering  the  country,  though  they  fre- 
quently attempted  it.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  the  Asaamese  became 
closely  connected  with  Burmah,  and  their 
hostile  attitude  to  tile  East  India  Company 
brought  about  the  First  Burmese  War,  the 
resalt  of  which  was  the  annexation  of  Assam 
in  1826.  It  was  placed  under  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bengal,  but  was  made  a 
separate  chief  -  commissionerBhip  in  1874. 
[BmtHssB  Wabs.] 

Asaandim,  The  Battle  op  (1016),  was 
the  last  of  the  battles  between  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute.  Owing  to  the  treachery 
of  Edric,  the  English  were  defeated.  Aasandnn 
is  identified  by  Mr.  Freeman  with  Aslin,gton, 
near  Roohford,  in  Essex. 

AsMUMdnation  Plot,  The,  waa  an 

attempt  on  the  life  of  William  III.,  first 
designed  in  1695,  but  postponed  by  William's 
departure  for  Flanders.  It  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  Berwick's  plot  for  t^e  inTamon  of 
England  by  a  French  army.  It  was  entnuted 
by  the  court  of  St.  Germains  to  Sir  Oeoi^ 
Barclay.  Ranke  thinks  that  "  all  direct  evi- 
dence" is  against  the  complicity  of  Louis 
Xiy.  and  James  II. ;  tiurag^  "both  of  them 
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would  have  been  Tery  ready  to  pluck  the 
fruit."    Certainly  Barclay  was  given  a  com- 
miasion  by  James  himself  authorising  him  to 
"  do  such  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Prince 
of  Onnge  aa  should  most  conduce  to  the 
tervioe  of  the  king."     Barclay  landed  in 
England   in   January,  and  in  conjunction 
wiUi  Chamock  and  Parkyns  hatched  the 
conspiracy.    Ho  was  joined  by  twenty  men 
of  James's  body-guard,  whom  he  culled  hia 
Janissaries.     It  remained  to  gain  twenty 
more  adherents,  and  but  Uttle  care  was  taken 
in  their  selection.    It  was  determined  to 
attempt  the  life  ot  the  king  on  Tumhsm 
Qreeo,  on  his  way  back  to  Kensington  after 
hunting   in   Richmond  Park,  on  the  15th 
of  February.      But   the   beurts    of  some 
of  the   conspirators  failed  them,  and  in- 
formation was  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland.   WilUam  thBrenpon  postponed  his 
hunting.    Still  the  conspirators  imagined 
they  were  andet«cted;  but  they  were  speedily 
ondeoeived  by  the  arrMt  of  some  of  their 
number,  and  the  issue  of  warrants  against 
others.    A  joint  address  was  voted  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  acknowledging  tiie 
Divine  goodness  which  had  preserved  the 
kmg  to  the  people. 

Cvmwnuf  JomnaU ;  Bnnrt,  BW.  t(f  Mi  Own 
Tim*:  lUiika,  Sitt.  if  Eng.;  KMSuIsr,  Hut  fif 

Aflsaya.  [Asstb.] 

AbS6T  (''■  910)  was  a  monk  attached  to  the 
tunous  monaster)*  of  St.  Davids,  of  which  his 
mde  was  bishop.  The  fame  of  his  learning 
led  King  Alfred  in  855  to  invito  him  to  assist 
him  in  his  studies.  He  was  made  by  that 
ngnarch  Bishop  of  Shwhome,  bat  seems  to 
Inve  resided  a  great  part  of  lus  time  at  the 
court,  aamsting  the  king  in  the  revival  of 
ItHiniDg,  which  he  brought  about.  His  name 
occurs  in  some  catalogues  of  Bishops  of  St. 
Davids ;  but  their  historical  value  is  small,  and 
his  oKsnpations  in  England  make  it  highly 
impro4)aUe  that  he  ever  attained  the  hishtmric 
of  ms  native  place.  His  Life  of  King  Alfred 
{Dt  Bdnu  Otatia  Alfred!)  was  long  considered 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy  authority.  There 
is,  however,  little  doubt  that  the  work,  as  we 
have  it  now,  contains  lai^  additions  from 
the  hands  of  later  copyists,  the  great  Camden 
being  among  the  number.  Some  scholars 
have  even  gone  so  iai  as  to  declare  the  Life 
aitirely  aporious.  This  seems  an  extreme 
Gonclunon  ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
mnfc  cannot  be  relied  on  as  a  thoroughly 
authentic  contemporary  biography.  Accepted 
with  these  qualifications,  the  work  is  valuable 
and  extremely  interesting.  [Alfbbd.J 

Ho  MBS.  of  Asnor  ue  in  existenoe,  nor 
prtntedcopiflSMTliertbaiiEliMbeth'Rmgii.  The 
work  i(  pnnted  in  Ifomtmntta  HMor.  Britonn.  ; 
uid  truislated  in  Bohn'B  Jntvjnai'win  Librai-y. 

AsMUBlSIl.'t.  The  assessment  of  taxa- 
tion begins  to  be  important  when  direct  taxa- 
tint  itMU  assamea  so  much  more  impottaiice 


with  the  Norman  reigns.  For  the  century  and 
more  during  which  taxation  was  looked  for  only 
from  the  land,  Domesday  remained  the  great 
rate-book,  and  its  assessment  remained  un- 
altered. A  township  was  rated  in  Domesday 
at  such  and  such  a  number  of  hides,  and  paid 
its  Danegeld  or  hidage  accordingly.  The  towns 
arranged  with  the  sheriff  or  the  itinerant 
justices  what  sums  they  should  pay.  Only  aa 
the  knight's  fee  became  the  universal  mode  of 
reckoning  the  liability  of  military  tenanta, 
this  ^ability  had  to  be  expressed  in  a  new 
compiiation — the  Blaek  Book  of  the  Sxehsguor, 
or  rate-book  for  tenants-in-chief ;  wnich 
again  was  revised  more  than  a  century  later 
in  the  Teita  de  NeviU.  But  Domesday  itself 
was  a  return  sent  in  to  royal  commissioners  by 
each  hundred  andtownship,  a  joint  work  of  the 
royal  and  popular  powers.  When,  after  the 
Soladine  tithe  of  1188  npon  movables  as 
well  as  rents,  taxation  began  to  fall  more  and 
more  on  personal  property,  and  to  advance 
towards  the  subsidy  of  the  fourteenth  and 
succeeding  centuries,  then  more  than  ever  the 
assewment  of  a  tax  required  the  free  co- 
operation of  each  locality.  Only  from  a 
juiy  of  neighbours  could  a  due  estimate  be 
reached  of  a  man's  property.  The  asseaament 
of  taxation  was  committed  to  representatives 
in  each  district,  and  taxation  itself  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  function  for  the  united 
representatives  of  the  whole  nation.  When 
this  latter  point  is  reached  iu  the  Parlia- 
mentary system  of  Edward  I.,  the  matter  ul 
assessment  loses  its  main  constitutional  im- 
portance, having  already  done  its  work.  The 
knights  of  the  smre,  who  in  1220,  for  instance, 
assess  the  average  on  their  neighbours,  in 
1296,  assembled  in  one  body,  grant  the  tax, 
and  in  the  Good  Parliament  of  1^76  demand 
the  right  to  settle  its  appropriation.  And 
indeed,  as  early  as  1334,  assessment  becomes 
little  more  thui  mechanical  when  the  rating 
of  the  fifteenth,  made  in  that  year  and  re- 
corded in  the  Exchequer,  was  thereafter 
taken  as  a  standard.  Henceforth  the 
only  question  which  remains  to  give  trouble 
is  concerned  with  the  assessment  of  the 
clergy.  When,  from  the  date  above  given 
(1188),  their  ^ "  spiritualities,"  t,«.,  revenues 
from  fees,  ftc.,  came  under  contributimi,  the 
assessment  was  carried  out  by  the  same 
method  of  juries  of  neighbours,  until,  in  1266, 
the  Norwich  taxation  made  by  order  of  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  and  in  1291  the  valuation 
superseding  it,  which  was  made  by  order  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  and  which  covered  both  "  tem- 
poralities" and  "spiritualities,"  gave  the 
clergy  a  permanent  independent  rate-book, 
which  was  acted  on  till  the  Reformation. 
But  it  left  an  opening  for  constant  disputes 
in  the  next  two  centuries  as  to  the  mode  and 
rate  of  assessment  to  be  applied;  first,  to 
lands  acquired  by  the  Church  since  the  valua- 
tion of  1291,  and  secondly  as  to  the  lai^ 
class  of  chantry  ^ieata  and  private  chapliuns 
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whom  that  valuation  had  left  out  of  aoooont. 
This  clerical  valuatios  and  the  lay  sBsees- 
ment  of  Domesday,  as  veil  as  the  rating  to 
subsidies  of  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and 
sixteenth  ce&tariee,  were  probably  far  below 
the  real  value.  Not  only  were  exemptions 
wide  and  nomeronB,  bat  the  rating  itself  was 
evidently  at  a  nominal  valuation.  The 
Domesday  hide,  for  example,  omitted  un- 

Sroductive  ground:  and  the  later  Bubsidies 
id  not  fall  <m  a  knight's  equipment  or  a 
peasant's  implements.  The  lightness  oi  the 
assesBment  miut,  in  fact,  be  set  aminst  tiie 
burdensomenesa  of  esrly  taxation  due  to  its 
uncertainty,  its  wasteful  modes  of  collection, 
and  its  suicidally  short-sighted  principles. 
When  the  methods  of  assessment  ceased  in 
the  fourteenth  century  to  have  a  formative 
effect  on  the  constitution,  their  chief  import- 
ance ia  over.  But  here,  too,  the  Tudor  and 
Btuart  kings,  going  back  for  precedents  to 
an  age  before  the  national  UbOTties  were  set 
on  a  firm  constitati<mal  basis,  revived  on 
several  occasions  more  arbitrary  methods,  and 
disr^arded  the  valuations  which  had  been 
accepted  for  two  centuries.  Thus  the  com- 
missioners under  Wolsey's  ^preat  scheme  of 
taxation  in  1622,  and  again  in  1526,  were  to 
asaeee  each  man,  clerk  or  lay,  to  the  value  of 
his  chattels.  In  1621  the  assessors  were  to  dis- 
regard old  rates,  and  to  rate  every  man  accord- 
ing to  their  own  knowledge,  not  even  accepting 
his  own  declaration,  and  such  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  in  the  raising  of  ship-money. 
The  whole  practice,  too,  of  benevolencee  and 
of  forced  loans  levied  aocording  to  official  esti- 
mates of  the  individual's  property,  was  an 
application  of  arbitrary  assessment.  Again, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  eatAblish- 
ment  of  the  excise  arose  a  question  of  some 
practical  moment,  how  this  was  assessed. 
Similar  points  of  social  interest  are  connected 
with  tiie  injnrions  effects  of  certain  taxes, 
assessed  on  a  false  principle,  as  the  window- 
tax  ;  or  the  introduction  of  the  income  tax, 
in  which  recourse  has  to  be  made  to  a  mde 
method  of  joint  assessment  by  the  payer  him- 
self and  by  an  official  commissioner.  But 
these  methods  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
guaranteed  against  unjustly  operating,  by 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  body  or  a  eonrt 
of  law. 

ATadox,  Hift.  of  tht  JEwharnw  ;  lingard,  Eitt, 
of  BngUuid,  iU.  116-119 ;  Puilj,  QmehiehU  wm 
Sngtond,  i.  683—485;  Stabbe,  Coiut.  EM.  fuul 
Meal  ChArUn  and  Docwmmtt ;  Hallam,  CotmI. 
Hut. ;  St-y,  CoMt.  Sua.  [A.  L.  S.] 

Ass^nto,  Thb  (I7I3),or  the  "contract" 
for  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
Western  world  with  negro  slaves,  was  at  first 
an  arrangement  between  France  and  Spain. 
After  the  merchandise  had  been  carried  on  by 
Genoa  and  Portugal,  it  bad  been  undertaken 
in  1702  by  a  French  company.  By  one  of 
the  stipnlations  of  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  this 
right  vas  surretidered  to  foiglai^  and  oon- 


flrmed  by  a  special  treaty  of  forty-two  clauses. 
After  France  had  resigned  the  Assiento, 
Spain  was  to  convey  it  to  England  for  thirty 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  and  a 
further  term  of  three  years,  the  traffic  was  to 
be  wound  up.  England  was  to  fnmish  4,800 
negroes  annually.  With  the  Aseiento  El^land 
was  to  have  the  right  of  sending  two  sbiipe  a 
year,  efich  of  five  hundred  tons  burden,  to 
America  with  negroes.  A  contest  for  this 
profitable  monopoly  soon  arose  between  the 
African  and  the  South  Sea  Company;  the 
latter  were  soooeBrfal,  and  obtained  the  fourth 
part  reserved  for  the  queen  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  On  the  oatlnreak  of  war  with 
Spain,  England  lost  the  Assiento,  but  it  was 
once  more  renewed  in  1726,  and  was  again 
restored  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  for  the  remaining  four  yean 
which  it  had  to  ran.  "  Kot  one  person,"  says 
Mr.  Wyon,  "  seems  to  have  imagined  that 
there  was  anything  imnMntl  or  nnjnstiflable 
in  the  bnsineBs  its^." 

T.  H.  Bnrton.  JMm  «f  Qmms  Avmi  Wtob, 
Xt(pt  qf  ^MM  JMMjXsdksr.  Eitt.  efBmt. 

Asns0  (asnsa^Assisia)  is  a  word  of  doabt- 

ful  etymology;  probably  at  least  two  wrads 
have  converged  to  create  the  ideas  under- 
lying the  various  senses  of  the  term ;  viz. 
(a),  oitido  or  attidm,  to  sit  down — i.e.,  a 
session  or  a  settlement,  the  notions  perhaps 
common  to  most  meanings  of  assize;  {b) 
aeeido,  to  tax  (c/*.  excise  and  atBttw  redditut). 
Besides  these  (c)  there  must  be  some  con- 
necticHL  witii  the  Anglo-Saxon  asetniss,  a 
law  (ef.  ^blissemeni  ae  S.  Louis) ;  and  {d) 
Ducange'a  editors  can  explain  assisia  only  by 
reference  to  Arabic. 

Meanings  —  (I)  Seuion,  and,  specially, 
Judieial  Sestion. — This  meaning,  which  is 
found  so  early  as  in  the  Pipe  Boll  2,  Henry 
II.,  may  possibly  be  the  original  one;  tff* 
WatsiuB,  he  Jun  F^.  Xttnte.  Norm.,  i.  66; 
"assize  est  une  assemble  de  plusienrs  sages 
hommes  en  laquelle  ce  qui  y  sera  jugi6  doit 
avoir  produrable  fermet^."  From  this  come 
the  "Grandes"  and  "Fetites  Assises"  of 
France,  and  the  Conrts  of  Criminal  Jurisdic- 
tion, called  "  Conrs  d'Asnses,"  in  the  Code 
Kapolton.  The  modem  TSngKA  ose  to  de- 
note the  court  of  the  justices  on  circuit  is, 
perhaps  by  an  accident,  an  example  of  this 
use  of  the  word.  A  spedalised  case  is  the  old 
use  of  assize  for — 

(2)  The  Select  Sod^  Engaged  in  Adminitter- 
ing  the  Trial — Provisions  of  Oxford,  in  the 
' '  provisum  est  quod  nullus  miles  non  ponatur 
in  juratis  vel  assisis" — all  knights  are 
liable  to  be  jurymen.  The  words  are  clearly 
sj^on^ous,  though  the  old  law  books  make 
a  distinction.  The  "  sworn  men  "  are  also 
the  "men  settled"  to  try  a  case. 

{Z)  A  Law  or  Ordinance — ».«.,  the  "lex 
assisa."  the  settled  edict  of  the  king.  In 
reality  a  law,  the  "  Assise "  in  this  sense 
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prafeMed^  to  be  lutlur  an  ooaaaonal  emtot- 
nent,  ralid  dormg  pleanire,an  urocative,  not 
abgubttra^aot.  Thoo,  the  meduBval  rerer- 
flooe  for  the  **  writtea  law,"  which  sprang 
bna  the  solemn  sense  aasigned  to  "  les  "  in 
the  BiUe  and  Roman  Law,  wae  reepected, 
and  real  legialative  changes  prodacea  by  a 
1^  flction~«/.  the  Frator's  Edict,  the 
Cbpitolariea  of  the  CatoliiwianB,  the  Pro- 
TOMMM  of  HeDX7  m.,  the  ^'EttaUiahinentl " 
of  8t.Loiii8,aU  of  whiebhadthe  lanM  oI^ecL 
Imtanoea  of  saoh  aanaea  are  the  "  AasiMa  de 
J^nisalnn,"  a  code  for  the  Frank  kingdom 
of  Palestine,  drawn  np  by  Oodfrey  of  BoatUon 
and  his  barons  (1090),  Uway  II.'s  Assizes  of 
Clarendon,  Northampton,  Woodstock,  Arms, 
KaaoiiMB,  fto.  ("noTaa  leges  quae  assisas 
TocaTit "),  for  fmich  see  bdow ;  the  Assizee 
<rf  Aniioi^  Sidfy,  Bopmania,  and  in  Brittany 
the  Aeaixea  f>f  Gonnt  Qeoffr^  in  1186,  and 
the  AsstEe  of  Ooont  Joba  (agunat  the  Jews) 
in  1239.  Wherever  Norman  or  Frank  in- 
floence  went,  twelfth-century  law  assumed 
the  form  of  assisee. 

(4)  Stat^  MtfulmtioHs  of  the  Priea^  QNoMy, 
At.,  »f  vm  mcwu  (^mimedm*, — ^A  senaa  kindred 
topnTioospaiagraph.  TbeaawentiWaadasB 
iwuni  ▼eiuliom''  of  old  "Rngtifh  and  French 
law.  Bidurd  I.  aimed— not  very  ancoeasfolly 
—at  nufonn  weighte  and  measurea  (Asaise 
of  Heaaarea  in  Horeden,  it.  83).  John  "  fecit 
^eneraliter  acclamari  nt  legalia  assiaa  panis 
mvitdalnter  obaervaretur"  (MatHiew  Faria, 
Aj>.  1^1).  This  pcantB  to  pre-existing 
coatonm.  There  were  also  assizes  of  wine, 
■le,  salt,  boards,  timber,  wood,  coal,  butter, 
and  clieese.  These  restrictions  on  trade  and 
on  adnlteratioa  were  kept  up  quite  late — e.ff., 
ftero  were  three  editions  of  the  assixe  printed 
in  1528,  1530,  and  1680.  In  6  and  7  Wm. 
IT.,  Acts  T^ulating  the  assize  of  bread  were 
Iramally  repealed.  Th^  were  carried  into 
Kew  Bae^and  and  loi^  k^t  up  there. 

(5)  A  Mode  of  Truupreterib^  bff  an  Auiz« 
On  senae  of  law) — t.g.,  the  Grand  Assize  of 
Henry  11.  and  the  other  "  real  actions,"  the 
assizes  of  Mort  d'Anceeter,  Novel  Dis- 
adain,  and  Dar^  Presentment  (see  below). 
%dman  calla  tii«m  *'Iirevia  r^;ia  et  litigandi 
fonmUsB.**  Assize  here  means  (a)  the  law ; 
{h)  the  rule  instituted  by  it. 

(fi)  The  Trial  \tulf—^.g.,  in  the  assize  of 
Northampton  the  royal  direction  to  the 
insticee  to  try  robbers  (ut  faciant  assisam  de 
utroniboa) ;  ef.  **  cum  brevibus  aseisarum  et 
plaeitoram  "  u  K^l  writ  of  1231. 

(7)  AaaMtmmt — t^.,  the  aettlenHnt  of  the 
iaddenoeof  a  tax— #.7^  JHatofut  De  Seaeeario, 
L  8.  "  flunt  per  oomhatas  eommunes  at$ua 
a  josticiia  errantibas — qoa  ideo  diooatur 
eonunnnee  quia  oo^nita  somma  qon  de  eomi- 
teto  reqnimntur,"  Ac 

(8)  A  Tax — e.p,,  LUfr  Niger  SRaMrti,  cap. 
hmufeUOf  "  ex  ocwatitntis  duobna  aoliinls 

Mama  qnie  oommniuB  asnss  nnnenpatnr 
eiCRacit;**^."leTaTeamam,"to  leryataz. 


(9)  FinM, — Fixed  by  oourts  of  iustioe — 
:g.,  in  Brittany,  "le  seigneur  peat  damander 
ponr  aon  betau  ToHise  oa  le  dadommage  a 

aan  cihcax." 

(10)  Aanmu  .fiMUiliM.— The  fixed  rentwhich 
onstoioary  tenants  paid  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  beyond  which  they  wwe  free.  This 
is  anah>gous  to  the  preceding. 

Th«  vuions  Uw  (^onariM,  snob  m  Elpalnuui 
utd  tha  modem  worki  bued  on  him,  oollaot 
the  chief  naaa  of  aaaxe;  of.  I>ucaiige'B  Qlo»- 
•arhm  JCfdiiv  «t  h^tma  LdtiikiMM,  uid  the  old 
iKtr  booka,  Bitttoo,  Bnotoo,  fto.        p  7  j 

Afffrint.  JnsTicBs  OF,  were  originally  tiie 
judgee  commissioned  to  try  the  special  nnrriimn 
or  real  aotiona  mentioned  in  Absizb  (6).  By 
27  Ed.  I.,  a.  1,  c.  3,  it  was  ordered  that  Justices 
of  Asaiae  should,  if  laymen,  also  make  de- 
liTcnnoe  of  the  gacd ;  and  before  kmg,  the 
eonmion  law  judges  always  were  laymen. 
Qradnally  vanoua  other  oonmiiaaions  were 

g'ven  to  them,  as  it  was  a  main  object  of 
Iward  I.'s  judicial  reforms  to  simplify  and 
consolidate  the  too  numerous  Acts  whi<ii  had 
oppressed  the  nation  under  his  father.  So 
the  eommiasioiu  of  aim  priut,  of  atwr  «fMf 
bmtwr,  and  of  the  peace,  were  added  to 
those  above  mentiooed;  until  the  judge,  with 
his  five  conunisnons  under  the  Ghreat  Se^,  was 
on  his  provincial  circuit  generalhr  called  the 
Justice  of  Assize,  though,  properly  speaking, 
that  was  only  one  of  his  commissiona.  By  3 
and  4Wm.IV.,theactionBof  "assizea^were 
abcdished,  ao  that  the  present  commission  is 
only  fourfold,  but  the  name  has  survived  the 
fact,  and  their  courta  are  still  generally  called 
the  "  aasizee,"  and  the  town  ca  their  meeting 
the  aasize  town. 

Amim  of  Amui,  Thb,  was  an  cmdinanoe 
issued  by  Hwiry  11.  in  1181,  It  revived  and 
organised  the  old  national  militia,  based  on 
the  obligation  of  all  freemen  to  serve  in  the 
fyrd.  Henry  hoped  it  would  be  a  safer 
Buppart  to  hu  thnme  than  the  feudal  leviea 
or  the  unpopular  meroenaiies.  By  this 
assize  all  frai»nen  were  required  to  provide 
arms  suited  to  their  rank  and  means.  A 
knigjit,  ar  possessor  of  over  sixteen  marks 
yearly,  provided  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet, 
shield,  and  lance;  the  freebol<ter  of  ten 
marks,  a  hanberk,  iron  cap,  and  lance ;  and 
all  burgesses  and  "  tota  commnna  liberorum 
hominum  "  a  gambeson,  iron  cap,  and  lance. 
Doubtful  caaea  were  decided  by  a  jury. 
Elaborate  provisions  were  annexed  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  Paralleled  in  most 
other  European  countries,  this  assize  was 
renewed  by  Henry  III.'s  syatem  of  wstoh 
and  ward,  and  by  Edward  I.*a  Statute  of 
'Wlnoheater. 

Stabbs,  SriMi  CkaiUn,  U6-187. 

AniM  of  OlHMidoat  (II88},  Houy 
tl.*a  fliat  great  meason  of  judicial  reform, 
waa  remaikable  aa  fonnally  institttting,  and 
giving  legialative  zeof^rnition  to,  the  jury 
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aystem  in  criminal  trials,  as  connecting  (he 
local  with  tiie  central  jurisdiction,  and  as  the 
first  effort  to  constitute  a  great  administrative 
system.  Henry  I,  had  probably  borrowed  the 
institution  of  ;[ustices  itinerant  from  the 
Carolingian  miasi.  His  plan  was  now  enlarged 
and  made  permanent.  A  commission  vas  sent 
round  to  each  shire,  to  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  die  sheriffs,  grand  juries  of  the  county 
were  to  present  accused  or  suspected  persona. 
The  ordeal  by  water  famished  a  further 
means  of  discrimination.  This  new  system 
of  presentment  and  ordeal  abolished  com- 
purgation. Other  provisions  required  all 
qu&ufied  persona  to  serve  on  juries,  opened 
every  franchise  to  the  sheriff,  regulated  the 
treatment  of  wai&  and  strangers  on  purely 
Anglo-Saxon  principles,  directed  shenfis  to 
help  each  other,  to  make  lists  of  fugitives, 
forbade  religious  houses  to  receive  "  aliquem 
de  minuto  popnlo,"  unless  sick  to  deaUi  or 
of  good  repute,  and  forbade  hospitality  to  the 
heretics  condemned  at  Oxford. 
Stabbs,  Stlaot  Charitn.  140—146. 

Aanie  of  Darrein  Presantmant. 

An  action  to  determine  the  lawful  patron  of 
a  benefice.  "If  a  t^iant  in  fee  or  in  tail  had 
himself  presented,  or  if  his  anceat(nv  had 

Sreseotea,  to  a  benefice,  or  if  a  tenant  tor 
fe  or  years  had  himself  presented  and  the 
nominee  had  been  duly  instituted,  but  after- 
wards the  old  possessor  of  the  advowsoa  had 
been  debarred  from  exercising  his  right,  he 
could  institute  a  recognition  of  darrnn 
pmmtnuHt"  This  inquest  was  originated 
by  Henry  H.,  and  ia  alluded  to  in  CrianviL 
By  Magna  Charta  (art.  18)  it  was  to  be  held, 
along  with  the  assizes  of  mart  d'aneeiter  and 
novel  disieuin  four  times  a  year,  by  two  jus- 
tices in  tho  county  court,  in  conjunction  with  i 
a  jury  of.  four  knights  of  that  county;  but 
the  Charter  of  1217  reserves  cases  of  darrein 
prtaentment  to  the  Justices  in  banco  (art.  15). 
By  the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first  (3 
Ed.  I.,  e.  51),  the  assise  was  again  assimilated 
to  the  oUier  two,  and  directed  to  be  held 
every  Advent,  Septuagesima,  andLent.  Itbe- 
came  early  obsolete,  as  the  writ  quart  impedU 
gave  an  easier  means  of  prosecuting  claims 
to  advowson,  and  was  abolished,  with  all 
"  real  actions,"  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27. 

Assise  of  BEort  d'Ancestw.  When 
the  heir  to  an  estate  was  deprived  by  a 
stranger  of  part  of  what  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  predecessor  (untecessor)  at 
the  time  of  the  latter*s  decease,  he  could 
apply  for  a  possessory  writ  de  morto  ante- 
eeiiorU.  Olanvil,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
earliest  knowledge  of  what  was  probably  then 
one  of  Henry  XL's  novelties,  describes  the 
process  of  the  inquest.  The  sheriff  empanels 
a  iuiy  of  twelve  lawful  freeholders  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  suit  is  determined  by 
their  testimcmy.  It  was  held  bjr  tiie  justices 
in  the  abir^  mostly  with  'a  jury  of  four 


knif^ts  four  times  a  year,  according  to  Magna 
Charta,  %  18.  But  the  Charter  of  1217  directs 
the  astdze  to  be  used  only  once  a  year.  By 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  first,  it  was 
held  thrice  in  the  year.  It  became  obsolete, 
and  was  abolished  by  S  and  i  Wm.  lY. 

Assise  oi  HorUuuiuiton.  (1176).  A 
reissue  and  ezpansiim  ta  the  Assise  of 
Clarendcm,  marked  by  the  increased  sevoity 
of  the  punishments,  the  lessened  trust  reposed 
in  the  sheriffs,  and  the  gradual  limitation  of 
the  orde&L  Those  presented  by  the  jury  who 
escaped  on  the  ordeal,  had  to  find  bail  ftn: 
good  beha^'iour  if  acoiued  of  a  small  offsmoe ; 
but  if  felony  or  "mordrom"  had  to  abjure 
the  realm.  Oonfesnons  befwe  .the  jury  most 
not  be  revoked  before  the  judge.  Some  new 
legal  articles  are  of  great  importance  in 
relation  to  land  tenure,  reliefs,  dower,  and 
other  feudal  obligations.  The  concluding 
political  articles  require,  in  reference  to  the 
1173  rebellion,  oatiis  of  fealty  eren  bom 
villains,  the  destruction  of  castles  held  affainst 
the  king,  the  safe  custody  of  all  others,  tiie 
regiatration  of  fugitives  and  outlaira.  The 
justices  are  to  make  exhaustive  inquiries  of 
all  lands;  hold  all  pleas,  -and  look  after  the 
royal  revenue.  The  counby  is  divided  into 
six  circuits,  to  be  visited  by  six  oommiaaions. 
Stobbo,  aOnA  Charttn.  liS— 145. 

Assise  of  VovelDisseisiiL.  An  action 
that  lay  with  a  tenant  unj  ustly  dispossessed 
of  his  lands,  tried  by  -the  itinerant  justioes 
before  a  jury  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
importance  atta<!hed  to  this  assise  illustrates 
the  widespread  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Its 
limitation  to  recent  disseisins  is  equally  signi- 
ticaut.  The  Assize  of  Northampton  (chap.  6} 
directs  "  Ut  Justitiae  Begis  faciant  reoogni- 
tionem  de  dissaisiois  factis  a  tempore  quo 
dominos  zex  venit  in  An^iam  post  pacem," 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  original  text  of  the 
assize.  The  assize  is  called  by  Bracton 
"  Summaria  cognitio  absque  magna  juris 
solennttate,"  and  bv  the  Statute  of  West- 
minster the  second  "festinum  remedium." 
Its  history  is  the  same  as  the  history  of  the 
assizes  of  mart  d'aneetter  and  darrein  pmnit- 
ment.  Analogous  to  it  was  the  atnu  of  fiv$A 
force,  so  called,  because  the  plaint  was  to  be 
within  sixty  days  of  the  injury.  It  was  a 
writ  that  lay  by  custom  of  a  town  when  a 
man  was  disseised  within  the  borough.  Similar 
also  was  the  aittze  of  nuitanee. 

Assise  of  trtnim  lay  with  the  possessor 
of  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  to  recover  lands 
of  the  Church  alienated  by  his  predecessor. 
The  term  "  utrum  "  was  the  emphatic  word 
which  directed  the  jury  to  inquire  whethmr 
the  tenements  or  lands  were  in  frank  almoign 
of  the  descendant's  church,  or  the  lay  fee  of 
the  tenant.  It  was  instituted  by  statute  14 
Ed.  III.,  c.  17,  and  practically  ended  by  the 
restraining  statute  13  Glis.,  c  10. 
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Amim  of  Woodstock,  or  the  Attdie 
of  the  Forwrt*  drawn  up  by  Hemy  II.  in 
IIM,  was  the  fint  code  of  any  elaboratoneaa 
for  the  governthent  of  the  forests,  whidi,  from 
thd  time  of  the  Conquest  at  least,  were 
regarded  as  specially  sahject  to  the  oncon- 
troUed  jurisdiction  of  the  monarch.  The 
forest  jurisdiction  is  arranged  on  just  the 
same  lines  as  the  county  jurisdiction,  just  as 
the  manor  organisation  was  based  on  that  of 
the  free  township.  The  punishments  are 
aid  to  be  milder  than  those  in  vo^ue  under 
Henr^  I.,  but  the  whole  assize  is  full  of 
vexatious  clauses,  which  must  have  been  very 
irksome  to  dwellers  in  the  forest.  No  one  can 
possess  a  dog  or  a  bow  and  airowa  without  a 
royal  licenc&  Elaborate  regulations  have 
reference  to  the  woods  and  clearings  within 
the  Itmgb  that  belonged  to  private  indiridaals. 
All  nun,  from  archbishop  and  earl  down  to 
the  simple  freeholder,  are  required  to  attend 
the  forest  courts  on  the  Bummons  of  the 
master  forester  (this  was  repealed  by  Magna 
Cfaarta).  AJI^^persous  over  twelve  years  old 
dwelling  within  the  forest  are  to  swear  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  forest.  Hounds  are  to 
have  thdr  foredawa  cut  off,  and  no  tanners 
or  Ueatdien  of  Jiidea  are  to  dwell  therein, 
beyond  the  limit*  of  a  borough.  [Fobbbts.] 

ScUet  Ckartm.  160— US  ;  BeevM*  BMimi  of 
Bagluh  Iaw  and  Blackatone'i  CvmrnmUkrUn 
gita  ft  foil  aooonnt  of  thifl  and  most  of  the 
above  asnifs.  Moat  of  them  are  printed  in  Dr. 
Stnbbe's  StUat  Chnrtm  (with  invaluable  oom- 
metrta).    See  also  his  Conft.  Hut.,  vol.  i. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

f  TT*«^j  Tub  Oband.  A  form  of  inqoeat 
by  sworn  recognitors  in  cases  of  suits  to 
detarmine  the  possession  of  a  freehold,  in- 
stituted  by  Henry  II.  as  an  alternative  to 
wager  of  battle,  which,  since  ttie  Conquest, 
had  been  the  ordinary  way  of  tryiog  such 
suits.  The  procedure,  according  to  the  afsize, 
was  as  follows.  On  the  motion  of  the  posses- 
sor, the  Curia  Re^  stopped  proceedings  in 
the  local  courts  until  after  the  inquest.  On 
the  claimant's  command,  four  lawful  knights 
were  selected  and  summoned,  through  the 
sheriff,  to  Westminster,  where  they  elected 
twelve  lawful  knights  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, before  whom,  and  the  king  or  his 
instioes,  the  trial  comes  off.  If  the  jury 
enow  Uie  fiwts,  they  have  onljr  to  declare 
their  verdict.  If  not,  those  ignorant  are 
rqdaced  by  better  informed  witnesses.  Their 
decision  is  final.  Long  obsolete,  the  (jtrund 
Assize  was  only  abolished  by  3  and  4'Wm.  IV., 
cap.  27.  The  text  of  Henry  II.'s  ordinance 
is  lost,  bat  a  copious  account  of  it  is  gntsa  in 
Oknvil,  with  mnch  about  its  equity  and 
■operiority  to  the  *'  daellum." 

AwUMflf  Thb  Buck.  A  name  oft^  givep 
to  the  asBi'sea  at  Oxford  in  1577,  when  "a 
pntilaataavoar'*  roae  either  from  the  noisome 
Mell  of  the  prisonen,  or  the  damp  of  the 
gRMmd,  oming  to  wtdeh  all  present  were 


seized,  within  forty  hours,  of  fever,  and  many 
died  (some  accounts  say,  with  probable  ez- 
aggeration,  800),  indwung  the  chief  baron, 
the  sheriff,  and  a  large  number  of  the 

Oxfordshire  gentry. 

AMdsoSf  Thb  Bloody.  A  term  often  ap- 
plied to  the  summer  assizea  of  1686,  held  in 
the  Western  Circnit  aftw  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion ;  when  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  sentenced 
more  than  300  rebels  to  death  for  treason 
after  the  barest  mockery  of  a  trial 

Xacnalaf,  Htilortr,  A  tract  called 

Th«  Bloodu  AMmau  oontains  ooutsmpOTsnsona 
■ooonnta  of  the  czaoiitlMiB. 

AjMOoiatad  Counties  vas  the  name 
given  to  the  counties  of  Essex,  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Hertford,  to  which 
were  subsequently  added  Huntingdon  and 
Lincoln.  These  counties  formed  an  asso- 
ciation  in  1642  to  ikeep  the  war  out  of 
their  own  districts  and  raise  an  army  for 
the  Parliament.  The  Association  was  first 
commanded  by  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and 
Cromwell.  Other  counties  formed  similar 
associations, " but," says  Carlyle,  "the  'Eastern 
Association '  is  alone  worth  naming.  All  the 
othu*  associations,  no  men  of  emphasia  being 
in  the  midst  of  tiiem,  fell  .in  a  few  months 
to  pieces ;  only  this  of  Cromwell's  subsisted, 
enlar^^ed  itself,  grew  famous:  and,  indeed, 
kept  Its  own  bcroers  clear  of  invasion  during 
the  whole  oouxae  of  .the  war.** 

Asaociation  in  feTotir  of  WiUiam 
in.,  (1)  (1688),  was  devised  by  Sir  Edward 
Seymour  after  the  prince  had  landed  in 
England,  in  order  to  bind  his  supporters 
by  some  mutual  obligation.  It  was  signed 
first  at  Exeter  and  then  in  all  the  western 
counties.  (2)  Themorefamousas8ociation,that 
of  1696,  was  formed  on  the  discovery  of  the 
Assassination  Plot.  Theidea  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Rowland  Gwj'n,  and  eagerly  adopted  by 
Montague.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  each  for  himself,  solemnly  recog- 
nised William  us  rightful  and  lawful  king, 
and  bound  Idiemselves  to  stand  hy  him :  and 
they  "Towed  that,  if  his  life  should  be 
short«ied  by  'violence,  they  would  avenge 
his  murder,  and  eupport  uie  order  of  suc- 
cesnon  settled  by  the  Bill  of  Ki^ts.  The 
meaatH-e  was  opposed  by  the  Tories  in  the 
Lower  House,  headed  by  Musgrave,  on  the 
ground  that  the  formula  implied  an  ab- 
juration, and  that  William  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  "rightful  and  lawful 
king."  Leeds,  in  order  to  conciliate  opposition 
in  the  Upper  House,  proposed  the  verlml 
alteration  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
William  had  a  right  by  law  to  the  English 
crown,  and  that  no  other  person  had  any 
right  whatever  to  that  crown.  This  qnibbfo 
satis6ed  nearly  all  the  Tory  peers.  The 
country  in  general  was  eeiaed  with  great 
enthusiasm.  The  municipal  coiixnBtions  all 
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over  the  country  appended  their  aignaturefl 
to  shnilar  doonmeDta.  Eveiywhare  wiuge 
ribands  were  worn,  on  which  were  writtwi 
in  IfltteTB  of  foM  the  winds  "Natiimal 
Association  for  King  William.** 

Barnet,  HM.  V  M«  Om  Itaf,  ir.  IW; 

AwMOiation  FndMt  (1682)  was  the 
name  given  to  the  proponl,  wnanating 
from  France,  for  aseodatiDir  Jamea  VI.  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  together  in 
the  government  of  Scotland. 

Assooiation  to  Protect  ^InMii 
Eliiabeth,  Bond  of,  1584,  was  an  attempt 
to  organise  all  EngUsik  Protastanta  into  "a 
naivrasal  vigilance  committee "  (EVoade), 
to  ded^rad  the  qaeen  against  the  plots  of  the 
Papists.  In  Nov.,  1584,  Borleifh  and  Wal- 
ttn^iam  framed  an  instmment  declaring  that 
the  signers  of  it  bound  themselves  together 
on  oath  to  withrtand  any  attempt  against  the 
queen's  person,  and  if  any  such  attempt 
^nld  be  made  and  should  be  successfnl,  to 
pnrsae  to  the  death  the  peraon  or  persons 
who  had  been  concerned  in  it.  The  asso- 
ciation was  primarily  directed  against  Mary 
Queen  of  St»>ta,  and  was  meant  to  show  her 
partisans  that  her  own  death  woold  f(dlow 
closely  on  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth. 
The  oath  of  association  was  taken  with 
enthnsiasm  by  the  nobility,  privy  councillors, 
judges,  the  clergy,  and  eXl  who  held  office 
under  the  crown,  and  a  large  number  of 
private  persons  throu^out  the  country. 
Many  of  the  Roman  Catholio  nobility  and 
gentry  were  among  ihote  who  signed  the 
Bond. 

Stat*  IVfob,  VOL  1. )  OOmOar  «f  Stat*  Paptri. 
SomMtie  S*riM  {U8t— 1500)i  Proud*.  Hid  0/ 

Ajwociations  (Ireland)  Bill  (1826), 
6  Geoi^  rV".,  0.  4,  was  directed  chiefly 
against  the  Catholio  Assooiations.  It  for- 
bade periodical  sittings  ol  political  associa- 
tiims,  tiie  appointment  of  oomnrittees  for 
more  than  fourteen  days,  the  levyiiur  of 
money  to  redress  giievanoes,  the  administer- 
ing of  oaths,  the  ezolusioa  of  men  on  account 
of  their  religion,  and  the  affiliation  of  societies. 
It  lasted  for  three  years,  but  failed  to  crash 
O'Connell's  agitaticm. 

Asmired  IfOrds,  The,  consisted  chiefly 
of  Scottish  nobles  talcen  prisoners  at  the  battle 
cS  Solway  Moss,  Xor.  25,  1542,  who,  from  a 
long  sojourn  at  the  Enf^ish  oouit,  had  be- 
come to  a  certain  extent  identified  with  Eng- 
lish interests.  On  their  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  death  of  James  V.,  they  nnder^ 
took  to  serve  Henry  VIII.  at  the  Scotch 
court,  giving  hostages  to  the  English  king 
for  their  fldelity.  Henry,  however,  soon 
fonnd  that  their  good  faith  was  doubti^l,  and 
in  1644  they  openly  joined  the  national 
The  assured  Lords  consisted  oX  the 
of   Oassilis  and   Olencaim,  Lords 


Fleming,  SomOTviUe,  Maxwell,  and  Ol^khaat, 
taken  at  Solway  Moss ;  together  with  the  Eari 
of  Angos  and  his  lirotiier.  Sir  Oeorge 
Douglas,  who  had  long  been  refogiw  at  t£s 
court. 

Anjre.  The  Battu  of  (Sept  23,  1803). 
daring  the  Mahratta  War,  was  f ou^t  between 
an  army  of  4,500,  commanded  Dy  General 
Wellesley,  and  the  great  army  of  Dowlut  Rao 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar ;  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Jalnapoor  on  the  2nd,  was 
retreating  towards  the  Adjuntee  Pass,  while 
the  English,  in  two  divisions,  under  Welles- 
ley  and  Colonel  Stephenson,  were  attempting 
to  intercept  them.  The  Mahrattas  were 
strongly  entrenched,  with  their  left  resting 
on  Asaye,  when  Wellesley  came  up  with 
them,  and  without  waiting  for  Colonel 
Stephenson,  resolved  to  attack  them.  Wel- 
lesley had  given  the  most  positive  in- 
junctions to  the  officer  commanding  the 
pickets  to  avoid  the  cannon  pbmted  m  tbo 
villages  but  in  spite  of  this  he  led  his  troops 
directly  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  which 
poured  an  incessant  shower  upon  the  assail- 
ants. The  74th  Regiment,  which  supported 
them,  was  thus  e^>Med  to  a  hotter  fire  than 
any  troops  had  evst  before  enoonntered  in 
Ii^ia.  To  save  it,  more  troops  had  to  be 
moved  up  amid  this  terrifio  fire.  The  iiw 
domitable  courage  and  energy  of  the  British 
troops,  however,  bore  down  all  resistance^ 
and  Soindiah's  infantry  gave  way.  The 
English  cavalry  then  chs^^ed,  and  fcoved 
them  off  the  field.  victoty  was  com- 

plete; but  it  was  deariy  gained  1^  the  loss 
of  one-third  of  the  army. 

WelUngtoB.  DttpatAn;  O.  Doff,  HW,  «f  AM 
MahnMM  j  Wll,  BUt,     India.  vL  5». 

Astley*  Saooo,  Lord  {i.  1651),  had  served 
in  many  foreign  countries,  and  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  Germany  under  Gustavns 
Ad<^phus.  He  joined  the  army  of  Charlee  I., 
and,  having  tauen  part  in  the  battles  of 
Edgehill,  Brentford,  and  Newbury,  was  raised 
to  the  peerage.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Astley  commanded  the  infantry,  and  in  164S 
he  made  a  last  stand  at  Stow-on-the-Wold 
against  the  Parliament.  Here  he  was  defeated 
by  Brereton  and  taken  priaoner.  He  com- 
pounded for  his  estate,  gave  his  parole  not 
to  serve  any  more  against  Parliament,  and 
spent  the  rest  of  his  lue  in  retirement. 

A«to%  Sm  Arthvb  {d.  Sept.  12,  1649), 
was  a  distmguished  soldier,  iriio  bad  acquired 
military  experience  abroad.  He  was  govemor 
of  Oxford  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
but  was  soon  after  disabled  "bf  a  wound.  At 
a  later  period  he  was  governor  of  Beading. 
In  1649,  Ormonde  made  him  governor  of 
Drogheda,  hoping  that  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  till  the  rains.  This  he  was  unable 
to  do,  and  on  the  taking  of  the  place  he  was 
literally  hatred  to  pieces  by  flw  Puritan 
soldiers. 
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AtkltMug  (.£thbli»q)  wag  a  title  oi 
boooar  ■mong  the  Anglo-Saxons,  meaning  one 
who  is  of  noble  {mtM)  blood.  In  the  eariier 
vavoA,  the  £ertat  and  are  nsed  to 

aerijgnate  the  class  qioten  of  bv  Bade  as 
nMm,  in  all  probability  "the  deaoendaats 
tS  the  primitiTe  noblee  of  the  first  settlement, 
who,  on  the  institatioa  of  royalty,  sank  one 
at^  in  dignity  from  the  ancient  state  of  rude 
independwice (Stubbs).   As  the  nobility  of 
falood  became  lupezaeded  by  the  nobility  of 
■arvioe,  the  title  <d  ^k^in^  waa  gradually 
eonfloed  to  the  prtaoes  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centaries  is  used 
excliHTely  for  the  sons  or  Inxtthers  of  the 
Kagaing  king.    Thoogh  he  seems  to  have 
heu  DO  official  position  in  right  of  his  birth, 
the  atbeling  iras  superior  in  dignity  to  all 
■ten  but  the  king  and  the  great  fonononaiies 
of  the  Ohucdi,  as  shown      Us  **  ww>gild." 
In  the  ** north  people's  law"  of  the  tenth 
esntory,  the  gild  of  the  atbeling  and  the 
azchtnnhop  (and  in  this  case  of  ^  "eorr* 
who  corresponds  no  doubt  to  the  Danish 
"jarr'J.  is  15.000  thrymeas,  while  that  of 
tin  biohop  or  ealdorman  is  MOO.    So  too 
in  the  laws  ol  Athelstan  of  Wessex.  The 
atheling  attended  the  Witenagemot  as  one  of 
the  magnates  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  were  least  seldom  absent  from 
it  The  name  was  kept  up  after  the  Norman 
Cooqnest,  and  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
yoong  princes,  the  sons  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
bat  also  to  William  "dito,"  the  son  of 
Heniy  L  and  Matilda,  and  possibly  to  Henry 
lunisuf. 

Stnblw,  Onut.  ffiat.,  ch.  yi. ;  Thone,  Ayie. 

Arm.  Otrnq.,  «oL  It.,  i^wodix  E  B. 

Atlielillffr  Edoar.   [Edoaa  Athelino.  ] 

AtlwllMJ  (Aethelinga  eigge),  the  Isle  of 
Princes,  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
Taunton.  Hither,  in  878,  Alfred  the  Great 
repaired  after  his  defeat  by  the  Danes,  and 
here  he  remained  concealed  for  nearly  a  year, 
when,  saUying  forth,  he  defeated  the  invaders 
and  oompellea  them  to  make  peace.  At  that 
time  Athelney  was  a  veritable  island  in  the 
midst  of  fens  and  marshes,  but  it  has  nnce 
been  drained  and  cultivated. 

Atltclstaa  (^THSLSTAn)  {b.  8dS,  ».  926, 
d.  941}  was  the  son  of  King  Edward,  and 
giandson  of  Alfred.  According  to  William 
of  Halmesbnry,  his  mother,  Ecgwyn,  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
be  was  iU^timate.  On  the  death  of  Edward, 
tile  Uercians  and  Weat-Suons  chose  Athel- 
rtan  as  their  king,  and  he  was  crowned  at 
Kingston-on-Thames.  There  appears  to  have 
been  some  oppositioa  to  his  accession,  and  it 
ii  probable  that  a  conspiracy  waa  formed 
•g^amst  bim  by  some  of  the  leading  nobles 
md  princes  of  the  royal  house.  The  plot, 
however,  wms  suppressed,  and  Atheutan 
■peediJy  attemed  to  a  poihiai  of  greater 


power  and  digai^  than  that  of  any  of  the 
preceding  Weet-^UEon  sovereigBs.  One  of 
Ida  BiBtwB  mamed  Sihtric,  the  Danish  King 
of  Northnmbiia,  and  on  his  death  Athelrtan 

invaded  the  territories  of  his  successor,  Guth- 
frith,  and  compelled  him  to  hold  his  kingdom 
as  a  tributary  state.  Bulffiequeutlv  he  made 
several  expeditions  agaidst  the  Welsh  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  and  reduced  their  rulers 
also  to  the  position  of  subject  princes.  Thus 
under  him  the  state  of  Weasex  became  one 
iA  the  great  powers  of  Western  Europe,  and 
-was  held  in  high  estimation  by  foreign 
governments.  Of  Athelstan's  sisters,  one, 
Elgiva  (.£lgifu),  married  Otto  the  Great,  Duke 
of  the  Saxons  (afterwards  Kmperor),  and 
another  Ethilda  (Eadhild),  Hugh,  Duke  of  the 
French,  tmd  father  of  Hugh  Capet.  Athel- 
Htan  took  a  considerable  share  m  the  poli- 
tics of  northern  Fiance^  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  efForts  that  Louis  d'Outremer,  the  son 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  was  restored  to  his 
throne.  In  937  a  formidable  league  was 
formed  against  the  power  of  Wessex,  between 
the  Danes,  Scots,  and  firitons.  Constantino, 
the  King  tA  Scotia,  Anlaf  (Olaf),  the  son  of 
Outbfri&  of  Northombria,  and  Anlaf  (Olaf) 
Cnaran,  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  together 
with  Owen  of  Cumberland  and  other  British 
chieftains,  united  their  forces.  A  great 
battle  was  fought  at  Brunanburh,  in 
Northumberland,  in  which  the  invaders 
were  completely  defeated,  wiA  terrible 
loss.  [Bkdnambukh.]  Athelstan's  subsequent 
Tearswerepeacefnlaaduneventful.  Atheistan 
IS  greatly  {asised  1^  the  chroniclers,  and 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  wise  and  vigorous 
ruler.  Such  of  his  laws  as  remain  show  that 
his  wars  and  foreign  policy  were  iax  from 
absorbing  the  whole  of  his  attention.  His 
ordinances  are  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  system  of  mutual 
assurance  and  asaociatiou,  which  held  so 
great  a  place  in  Anglo-Saxon  lurispnidence. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  his  acts  waa 
that  in  which  it  is  law  that  every  landless 
man  shall  have  a  lord ;  and  the  "  Judicia 
Civitatis  Lundoniie,"  attributed  to  Atheistan, 
are  highly  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
Ustory  of  gilds  and  civic  aesoctations.  The 
chief  imputation  on  Athelstan's  charactm  is 
the  alleged  murder,  by  drowning,  of  his  half- 
brother,  Edwin,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was 
engaged  in  a  con^iracy  against  the  king ; 
bat  Uie  story  ia  doubtful.  It  is  told  in  the 
Chronicle,  but  is  not  aocepted  by  William  of 
Malmeabnry, 

Anglo-Sax.  Chron. ;  WilUsm  of  MalmestnuT ; 
Henry  of  Huntingdon ;  Blmeon  of  Durham. 
Also  Lappenberg,  Ati^gloSiutoin  Kinm ;  and 
PolffnTfl,  £ng.  CommonwMiUh.  For  Athelstan's 
Lawi,  Ma  Thorpe,  AwAmi  Law*  and  iMtthttM; 
and  Stabbs,  Coiut.  Sid.,  L  87.  ftc.  wul  SAtdl 
Ckarien,  67.  [S.  J.  L.J 

AthWiy,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1316),  was 
fought  between  FeidUm  O'Connor  and  the 
English,  under  WilUam  de  Bnr^  and  itiohaid 
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de  Bermingham.  Eleven  thoussnd  O'Connon 
fell  beside  their  chief,  and  the  oept  disappears 
from  history.  The  O'Connors  vers  ostensibly 
flghtiDg  in  the  interest  of  Edward  Bmoe. 

Atherton  Xoor,  or  Adwalton,  Ths 

Battlb  op  (June  30,  1643),  was  a  skirmish 
fouffht  between  the  RoyaUsti^  under  the 
Ean  of  Newcaatle.  and  tite  Farliunantarians, 
under  Fairfax.  The  latter  were  completely 
routed,  and  the  c»iture  of  Bradford  (from 
which  Atiierton  Moor  is  some  four  miles 
distant)  by  the  Boyaliflts  was  the  immediate 
result. 

A'tiilonei  Godart  db  Oihkell,  Eael 

OP  {*.  1640,  d.  1720),  was  one  of  the  Dutch 
officers  who  accompanied  William  of  Orange 
to  England.  In  1689  he  reduced  some  Scotch 
regiments  who  had  mutinied  at  Harwich 
when  under  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross 
to  the  Continent.  He  acoompanied  William 
to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  horse 
at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  When  William 
left  Ireland,  Ginkell  was  appointed  com* 
mander-in-cbief.  He  reduced  B^ymore  with- 
out difficulty  and  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to 
Athlcme,  which  he  carried  by  assault,  and 
BubBeqaently  won  the  victory  of  Aghiim 
over  St  Ruth.  This  Ticbny  completed  the 
conquest  of  Ireland  (July  12).  Oinkell  then 
besieged  Limerick,  which  he  captured  (Oct.  2), 
and  granted  fairly  favourable  terms  to  the 
defenders,  A  violent  dispute  arose  between 
Oinkell  and  Sarsfield,  the  Jacobite  leader,  as 
to  the  das^nation  of  the  Irish  troops;  till 
at  length  it  was  dedded  that  they  might  make 
their  choice  between  England  and  France. 
For  these  services  Ginkell  was  created  Earl 
of  Atblone.  The  small  estate  that  was  given 
him  in  Ireland  for  his  services  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Commons'  attack  in  1700. 
[Rbsuhftioit  Bill.]  After  the  declaration  of 
war  with  France  he  competed  unsuccessfully 
against  the  Dake  of  Marlborough  for  the 

E>iiition  of  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces, 
efore  the  arrival  of  the  great  duke  in  Flan- 
ders, his  clever  occupation  of  Nimegnen  pre- 
vented its  seizure  by  Marshal  Boufflers. 
Ginkell  had  little  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  English  feelings  and  institutions;  but  his 
abilities  as  a  general  were  certainly  above 
the  Bverdge. 

Athlon«,  The  Captubb  op  (June  19—30, 
1691),  was  GinkeU'a  first  important  suc- 
cess over  the  Irish  ftdlowets  of  Jaoiei  II. 
under  the  French  general,  St  Rath.  After 
the  fall  of  Ballymore  the  whole  army  moved 
westward  to  Atblone.  "It  was,  perhaps," 
says  Macaulay,  "  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
the  most  important  place  in  the  island."  The 
town  was  aurrounded  by  ramparts  of  earth, 
and  lay  partly  in  Iieinster  and  partly  in 
Gonnaught,  the  English  quarter  being  in  the 
former  sod  the  Celtic  quarter  in  flie  latter.  The 
Shannon,  vbich  is  tlu  bonndaiy  <tf  the  two 


provinces,  rushed  through  Atblone  in  a  deep 
and  rapid  stream,  and  turned  two  large 
mills  which  rose  on  the  arches  of  a  stone 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge,  on  the  Con- 
naught  side,  a  castle  towered  to  the  height 
of  seventy  feet.  Fifty  or  sixty  yards  below 
the  bridge  was  a  narrow  ford.  On  the 
20th,  Ginkell  assaulted  the  English  quarter 
and  mastered  it  with  trifling  loss.  On  the 
22nd  he  opened  fire  on  the  castle.  A 
struggle  now  began  for  the  possession  of  the 
bridge,  resolutwy  defended  by  the  Irish 
under  MaxwelL  St  Ruth,  thinking  the 
position  perfectly  secure,  bad  not  yet  come 
up,  but  ky  about  two  miles  ofi,  sending  his 
subordinate,  D'Usson,  to  conduct  the  defence. 
On  June  30th,  Ginkell  resolved  to  try  the 
ford.  With  Mackay,  Tulmash,  Prince  Qearga 
of  Darmstadt,  and  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at 
their  head,  the  soldiers  dashed  into  the  water. 
The  Irish,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
French  commander,  offered  but  leahle  retns- 
tanoe,  and  tJie  town  was  takm. 

BnntBt.  BM.  ^  Ui  Ova  Ztef;  Huanlaj. 
Hut  of  But. !  Bborfs  C(nititiiiatt«n. 

Athole,  John  Stdakt,  4Tn  Easl  op 
[d.  1679),  was  a  staunch  Romanist  and  sup- 
porter of  Maiy  Queen  of  Scota.  Hemanamed 
one  of  the  Oommisnon  of  Regency  established 
on  the  abdication  of  Mary,  1&67.  'On  Murray's 
return  from  France  he  accompanied  him  to 
Locbleven  and  had  an  interview  with  the 
queen.  Is  1569  he  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning a  rebellion  t^tinst  Murray.  In  1677 
he  combined  with  Axgyle  against  the  Regent 
Morton,  whose  deponaon  was  in  great  pert 
owing  to  his  exertions,  and  about  the  same 
time  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Scotland ; 
he  died  soon  afterwards  at  Stirling,  poisoned, 
it  was  said,  by  Morton. 

AtltolO,  Thb  Pbbbaob  op,  appears  to  date 
back  to  the  time  of  Alexander  I.  of  Scot- 
land, when  Madach,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane, 
is  styled  Earl  of  Athole.  From  his  de- 
scendants it  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Strathbofpe  &mily,  one  of  whom,  David, 
eleventh  Earl  of  Athole,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  married  the  heiress  of  the  great 
families  of  Comyn  and  Valence,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  vast  estates  in  England. 
His  Scotch  peerage  was,  however,  forfeited  in 
1311  for  bis  connection  with  the  Baliol  party. 
These  Scotch  estates  were  granted  to  Sir  Neil 
Campbell,  brother  in-law  to  King  Robert 
Bruce,  whose  son.  Sir  John  Campbell,  was 
created  Earl  of  AUiole.  He  died  (at  Halidon 
Hill,  in  1333]  without  insuo.  and  the  earldom 
was  conferred  on  Sir  W.  Douglas,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Robert  Stuart,  Great 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  thus  became  vested 
in  the  royal  family.  In  14.57  Sir  John 
Stuart,  of  Balveny,  was  created  Eatl  of 
Athole.  Tba  peerage  became  extinct  in  1820, 
and  in  1628  was  revived  and  granted  to 
John  Murray,  Earl  of  Tullibardine,  who  was 
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deicanded  hy  his  mother  firom  the  Btoart 
oris.  J<diii,  the  third  earl  of  Qua  family, 
VM  created  Duke  of  Athole  md  Marquis  of 
TnUibardine  in  1703,  in  the  peerage  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  third  son  and  aucoessor  claimed 
and  eatablighed  his  right  to  the  barony  of 
Stiange  in  the  peerage  of  England. 

A'tt&cotisi,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  who  inhabited  a  portion  of  Argyleshire 
and  the  greater  part  of  DombartoDBhire. 

Attainder.  "  Attainder  imports  that 
cotinction  of  civil  righta  and  capacittes  which 
took  place  whenever  a  penun  whO'  had  oom- 
mitted  treason  or  felony  received  jndgment  of 
death  or  outlawry',"  whether  sum  judgment 
were  pronounced  by  a  royal  ivstice  after 
trial  and  ctmviction,  or  were  oecreed  by  a 
legislative  Act  of  Parliament,  called  a  BiU  of 
Attainder.  In  ancient  law  this  involved 
(1)  Cormplion  of  Blood,  and  (2)  Forfaiture, 
complete  or  partuiL 

(1)  The  blood  <d  the  attainted  criminal  was 
held  to  ba  oerrupUd  and  stained,  and  the 
nitne  by  which  1m  conld  inherit,  and  tnmsndt 
and  even  hold,  property  destroyed.  Attainders 
(^■eiated,  in  fact,  exactly  like  a  sudden 
dlaoovery  of  illegitimacy  in  the  posseesor  of 
property;  the  stream  of  inheritance  was  at 
once  oat  off.  and  ooiild  be  re-eetabliahed  only 
by  ■  spedal  gnat  of  Uie  Legialatare.  From 
this  it  Adloirad  that  the  lands  of  tiie  criminal 
revetted  back  or  escheated  to  the  lord  of  the 
fee,  in  sabordination,  however,  to  forfeiture 
to  the  crown :  and  that  any  title  of  his  de- 
sooidants  which  had  to  be  traced  through 
him  to  a  remoter  ancestor  wae  obstructed 
and  barred.  This  waa  felt  to  be  mch  a 
hardship  that,  in  the  creation  of  new  felonies 
idnce  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Parliament 
has  always  provided  that  they  shall  not  in- 
volve "oorraption  of  blood.  The  statute 
M  Geo.  III.,  c.  14S,  still  further  limits  its 
operation  to  treason  and  murder.  The  In- 
heritance Act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  106,  gave 
farther  relief  by  enacting  that  the  attainder 
<rf  an  intermediate  ancestor  should  not  obstruct 
the  tracing  of  the  descent  through  him  if 
Ua  death  took  place  before  the  property 
devolved. 

(2)  Forfeiture  for  trtaton  transferred  to  the 
crown  the  entire  property  of  the  traitor. 
Unlike  escheat,  it  was  no  feudal  innovation, 
bat  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and,  indeed, 
hu  been  the  role  in  the  early  legislation  of 
moat  nations.  So  foreign  to  early  society  is 
say  compunction  agaiost  punishing  the  son 
for  the  father's  crime  that  some  ancient 
<vdes,  not  (»>ntent  with  reducing  a  traitor's 
diildren  to  begfiary,  involve  them  in  the 
■nne  capital  sentence ;  and  the  Golden  Bull 
dechrjs  that  the  sons  of  a  subject  who  kills 
an  elector  have  their  lives  spared  only  by  the 
imperial  bounty.  The  two  kinds  of  property 
recognised  by  Eo^liah  law,  lands  and  chattels, 
w«ta  both  forfeited  abw^lntely  to  the  erown 


for  treason,  but  the  forfeiture  of  the  former 
followed  on  judgment,  and  its  operation  went 
back  to  the  moment  at  which  the  treason 
was  committed,  making  void  all  alienations 
which  had  been  effected  in  the  interval ; 
the  forfeiture  of  the  latter  followed  on  con- 
viction, and,  from  obvious  motives  of  con- 
venience, had  no  saofa  retrospective  force. 
The  wife's  dower  was  tintouohed  br  the 
hnaband's  attainder  tiU  expressly  included  in 
the  forfeiture  by  the  merciless  statute  6  and 
6  Ed  VI.,  c.  11.  In  the  case  of  counterfeiting 
the  coin,  the  statutes  which  made  the 
offence  treason  limited  the  forfeiture  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  expressly  guarded 
the  wife's  dower  (5  EHe.,  c.  11 ;  8  and  9  Will. 
III.,  c.  26 ;  16  Gleo.  II.,  c.  28).  The  celebrated 
statute  of  Queen  Anne  f  7  Anne,  c.  21}  extended 
the  same  principle  to  all  treasons  by  enacting 
that  after  the  decease  of  the  Pretender  "  no 
attainder  for  treason  should  extend  to  the 
disinheriting  of  any  heirs,  norto  the  prejudice 
of  the  right  or  title  of  any  person "  other 
than  the  offender  himself ;  but  this  humane 
provinon  was  finit  ddayed  by  17  Geo.  II., 
c.  89,  and  finally  repealed  by  39  and  40  Geo. 
III.,  c  93.  Forfeitun  for  felony  was  only 
partial,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  old 
right  of  the  crown  to  commit  unlimited  waste 
on  the  lands  of  a  felon.  So  detrimental  did 
this  prove  to>  the  interests  of  the  lord  of  the 
fief,  and  of  tiie'  ooantry  at  large,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  it  was  commuted  for 
the  right  to  the  profits  for  a  year  and 
8  day,  a  rule  confirmed  by  Magna  Charta. 
The  statute  17  Ed.  II.  confused  the  two, 
enacting  that  the  Idng  should  have  his  year 
and  a  day  and  waste,  and  this  remained  the 
law  till  the  Act  64  Geo.  III.,  c  146,  which 
limited  forfeiture  to  cases  of  treason  and 
murder.  But  attainder,  along  with  its  effects 
of  corruption  of  blood  and  forfeiture,  was 
finally  swept  away  by  the  Felmy  Act,  S3  and 
34  Vict.,  0.  23. 

Attainder,  Bill  of,  was  a  legislative 
Act  of  the  two  Houses,  introduced  and  passed 
exactly  like  any  other  Bill,  and  requiring  tiie 
royal  assent,  which  declared  a  person  or 
persons  attainted.  Originally  aimed  against 
offenders  who  fled  from  justice,  and  analogous 
to  the  Bill  of  Fains  and  Penalties,  it  was  soon 
perverted  to  secure  a  more  certain  and  speedy 
destruction  of  political  opponents  than  could 
be  hoped  from  the  impartiality  or  the  routine 
of  the  law  courts.  No  restriction  was  possible 
in  such  a  mode  of  procedure.  E^'idence  was 
usually  heard,  but  not  invariably ;  and  even 
the  presence  of  the  accused  was  decided  by 
the  lawyers  whom  Thomas  Cromwdl  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  to  be  nnneceasary,  on 
the  dfTound  that  there  can  be  no  authority 
superior  to  statute.  The  first  recorded  in- 
stance of  its  empl^rment  is  in  the  violent 
banishment  of  the  Despensets  in  1321  by  tiie 
Parliwnent  of  Westminster ;  an  aot  which  was 
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held  by  TruBBel,the  justice  who  delivered  judg- 
ment on  the  younger  Hugh,  to  have  involved 
attaiodflr.  With  uiedepo«itUHi(rf  Edward  II. 
the  appeaxanra  of  the  more  regular  method  of 
impeauunent  attests  a  less  savage  apiiit  in 
political  parties,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Rose 
wars  in  U&9.  In  that  year  hostilities  broke 
out  on  an  attempt  of  the  queen  to  have  the 
Earl  <d  Salisbary^  the  head  of  the  Torkist 
NeidUea,  axrertod.  He  completelT  deCeated 
the  force  smt  ag^nst  him,  and  both  ndes 
rushed  to  arms.  But  the  Lancastrians  were 
better  prepared ;  the  Torkist  leaders  had  to 
fly  the  kingdom,  and  a  Parliam^t  met  at 
Coventry  which  attainted  them  in  a  body. 
Two  years  later,  after  the  decisive  victory  of 
Towton,  tiie  Torkiste  retaliated  by  a  omilax 
wwoription  of  all  Uke  pnnninent  Lancastrians, 
Faxliament,  by  the  restriction  of  the  fran- 
chise to  4(to.  freeboldere  (1430),  and  by  the 
terrorism  exercised  through  the  aystrai  of 
Livery  and  Maintenance,  having  become  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  douunant 
faction.  Yet  a  petition,  so  late  as  1432, 
praying  that  trials  touching  freehold  or  in- 
henbmee  should  not  be  held  in  Parliament 
or  ooimcil,  shows  that  the  Commons  had  still 
independence  enough  to  display  their  sense  of 
the  danger.  The  new  monarchy,  which  rose 
on  the  ruins  of  self -destroyed  nobility,  was 
strong  enough  to  content  itself  as  a  rule 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  indictment 
and  impeachment.  But  in  1539  the  kins- 
maa  of  Beginald  Pole,  including  his  aged 
mother,  the  Countess  <A  Salisbm?,  daa«^ter 
of  Edward  IV.,  were  cut  off  by  BiU  of 
Attainder,  and  the  same  fate  overtook,  in 
iba  following  year,  the  disgraced  minister 
Cromwell,  condemned  by  a  singular  retribu- 
Uaa  without  being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 
Bevenge  in  the  one  case,  the  presravation  of 
the  royal  popularity  in  the  other,  demanded 
the  Kuployment  of  a  procedure  which  could 
diq>enBe  with  legal  proof  of  guilt.  The  at- 
tainder of  Strafford,  however,  in  1641  marks 
the  triumph,  not  of  a  political  Miction,  but  of 
a  constitutional  theory.  By  the  letter  of  the 
Statute  of  Treasons  (1352),  which  condemned 
attempts  on  the  king's  life  and  htnuor  only, 
the  earl  was  innocent;  but  the  Fsilianient 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  statute  saw 
in  the  king  the  majesty  of  the  state,  and  so, 
by  implication,  condemned  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  existing  constitution.  The 
last  instance  in  English  history  is  that  of  Sir 
John  Fenwick  atbdnted  and  executed  in  1697 
fw  participation  in  the  Assassination  Plot. 

Beeves,  Hitt.  o/Bttg.  Low,  iii.  434,  Ac. ;  HaUam, 
CoMt.  fiUf. ;  Str  E.  Haj,  PaTliamentarg  Prae- 
Mm;  Stephen,  C<mmmtaHes  on  the  Lawt  of 
Bng,,  L  141,  *o. ;  Knittht,  PoIiitwU  CyrfoixKlia. 
Statntea  S  and  6  Ed.  VI^  S  Elii. ;  8  and  9  Will. 

HI.;  7AllIie;  54  a«0.  m..  &C.  j^l^-j 

AttaindWi  Thb  Ouat  Act  of 
{Tbslams),  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
Parliament  on  Jon.  Sfi,  1689,  and  the  debate 


<Bi  it  lasted  some  time.  James  II.  save  id» 
consent  to  it  with  great  reluctance.  It  natu- 
rally had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  English 
Jacobites.  Between  2,000  and  3,000  names, 
including  halt  the  Irish  peerage,  and  even 
many  prcmiinent  Jacobites,  were  included 
in  the  Bill.  All  those  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  king  (James  II.)  were  to  sur- 
render and  take  their  trial  before  Aa^st 
10,  otherwise  th^  were  to  be  deemed  gudty 
of  high  treason.  All  those  who  had  len 
Ireland  before  Nov.  6,  1688,  were  to  appear 
for  the  same  purpose  before  Sept.  1,  1689. 
Thoee  who  had  left  Ireland  benire  Nov.  6, 
1688,  and  were  then  in  England,  Scotland, 
or  the  Isle  of  Uan,  were  allowed  till  Oct.  1. 
In  case  of  a  valid  ezonse  iar  not  preaentinff 
themselves,  l^e  estates  were  to  be  plaoed 
temporarily  in  the  bands  of  the  king,  but  to 
be  restored  on  the  accused  person's  return. 
The  king's  pardon  granted  before  Nov.  1 
was  to  be  vahd,  otherwise  to  be  of  no  avail. 
Macaulay  asserts  that  care  was  tak«i  to  keep 
the  list  of  attainted  persons  secret,  hut  the 
evidence  adduced  seems  inconclusive.  The 
same  author  calls  it  an  "  Act  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  any  civilised  country."  In 
excuse  for  the  Irish  we  must  look  to  the  his- 
tory of  Ireland  since  1641,  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  English  Parliament  at  the  same  time. 

Archbishop  Kjiw,  Stat4  of  the  ProtMtoMta  in 
Irtimdj  1092;  Fxoide,SK0.i»Ir«laNd;  Kaoaul^, 
Hilt.  Iff  Eng. 

AtfewlmiT,  Frakcis  (».  1662,  d.  1732), 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  edncsted  at  West- 
minster and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  distin- 
guished himself  with  bis  pen  as  a  defender 
of  the  reformed  religion  against  tfae  attacks 
of  James  II.  After  the  Revolution  he  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government. 
He  took  orders,  and,  after  being  preacher  at 
the  Bolls  Chapel,  became  one  of  the  royal 
chaplains  (1 702),  but  reeided  at  Oxford. 
There  he  helped  Boyle  in  his  edition  of 
the  spurious  Letters  of  Phalaris,  and  revised 
his  Answer  to  Bentley.  He  now  wrote  several 
pamphlets  in  support  of  the  powers  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation.  In  1704,  he  be- 
came Doctor  of  Divinity  and  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
In  1710,  however,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
of  the  Sacheverell  prosecution,  and  framed 
the  speech  which  that  divine  pronounced  at 
the  &r  of  the  House  of  Lords.  [Saohev- 
ERBLL.]  He  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
and  subsequently  (1713)  Bishopof  Rochester, 
"  because  he  was  so  lad  a  dean."  He  es- 
poused t^e  Jacobite  cause,  and  on  the  death 
of  Anne  implored  the  ministry  to  proclaim 
James  FV.  Disliked  by  (George  I.  because 
of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  bishops'  declaration 
of  fidelity,  be  began,  in  1717,  to  correspond 
directly  with  the  Pretender.  On  the  failure 
of  Atterbury's  plot  to  restore  the  Stuarts  (see 
belong  he  was  imprisoned,  and  a  of  Ptuns 
and  Penalties  being  introdnoed,  he  was  forced 
to  leave  England,  profeering  his  innocence. 
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Vm  a  time  he  redded  at  Paiu,  and  vaa  duef 
adriaer  ot  the  Freteoder.  He  became  "the 
phantom  miniater  of  a  phantom  court/'  and 
engaged  in  the  schemes  for  a  Highland 
rQbelli<m  (1723).  Atterbory  was  the  type  of 
the  High  Church  deigy,  most  of  whom  were 
Jacobite  at  heart,  and  he  "  would  have  made 
an  admirable  bishop,"  Bays  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  had  he  been  a  lees  good  partiaaiL"  He  was 
a  clever,  vemtile,  U  aomewhat  f  oaay  politidan, 
tlwaya  fall  «t  dsring  Bdiemes  and  qiectUative 
•dventorea. 

7.  WUliamB,  Memoir*  emd  CorrMpondMie*  ^ 

AiUrbuTf,  a  Tola.,  1869 ;  Lord  Uacaalar,  Bio- 

gnptij  in  Sneyl.  in-ttoMR. 

AtterbniT's  Plot  (172I),  a  Jacobite 
consiMracy,  was  occasioned  by  the  confusion 
ID  England  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  South - 
iSce  ijcheine  and  the  terival  of  Jacobite 
hopes  on  the  birth  <tt  the  Young  Pretrader. 
It  was  concocted  by  a  council  of  five — Atter- 
bmy.  Bishop  of  Rochester,  the  Earls  of 
Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  North  and  Uower — 
who  constantly  communicated  with  James 
the  Old  Pretender.  They  quarrelled  a  good 
deal  amongst  themaeWes,  imd  offered  dieir 
leadnship  to  Lrad  Oxfbrd,  but  he  declined 
it.  They  intended  to  procure  a  force  of 
5.000  men  from  abroad,  and,  foiling  that,  as 
mnch  arms,  money,  and  men  as  they  could. 
They  then  proposed  to  seize  the  Bank,  Ex- 
chequer, and  other  places  where  money  was 
lodged,  and  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  during 
the  absence  of  the  king  from  England,  when 
Junes  was  to  embark  for  this  coantry.  ITn- 
fbrtnnateljr  for  the  success  of  their  scheme, 
they  apphed  for  5,000  men  to  the  Regent 
of  France,  who  promptly  betrayed  their  de^ 
sign  to  the  Enghsh  envoy.  Sir  Luke  Schaub. 
They  were  allowed  to  continue  for  some  time 
Itmger,  their  communi cations  being  opened 
by  the  government ;  ultimately,  the  leaders 
*ere  aireated  and  the  conspiracy  was  frus- 
ttmted. 

Coz^  WalfoU,  it  M,  ftsit  Stanhope,  EUt. 

AAkoau/J-Oviumi,  The,  is  the  chief 
Uw  officer  of  England,  who  is  appointed  to 
rpprteent  the  crown  in  all  matters  affecting 
its  interests.  The  meaning  of  the  term  is 
thofl  explained  in  the  early  text-book,  Let 
Trrmet  d$  la  Lejf :  "  An  attorney  is  one 
■ppoiiited  by  another  man  to  do  something 
in  his  steed,  and  is  either  general  or  special. 
Attomey-Oeneral  is  he  that  is  appointed  to 
sB  our  affairs  or  suits,  as  t^e  attorney- 
|eimal  of  the  king,  attorney-general  of  the 
duke."  In  modem  times  the  Prince  of 
W&leB  is  the  only  person  besides  the  crown 
who  appoints  an  "  Attomey-Genetal,**  who, 
liowerer,  is  asnally  spoken  of  as  "  the  Attor- 
sey-Oeneral  for  the  Docby  of  Lancaster  or 
Connmll"  (as  the  case  may  be).  The 
AttMney-Oeoersl  most  be  a  partr  to  all 
BdiaDS  affecting  the  crown;  and,  as  repTe< 


seotatiTe  of  the  crown,  he  prosecutes  for 
crimes,  brings  actions  for  revenue  causes,  and 
allows  applications  for  patents.  tFntil 
recently,  the  income  of  the  office  was  mainly 
derived  from  patent  fees.  It  is  now  fixed  at 
£7,000  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  legal 
advice  and  services.  The  first  record  of  uie 
deeignation  "Attoniatus  Regis"  occurs  in 
the  6th  year  of  Edvard  L  The  second 
named  is  William  de  Oisellutm  (a.d.  1278), 
who  two  years  afterwards  is  called  "  king's 
Serjeant"  In  a.d.  1316 — 16,  three  Attomati 
Regie  are  mentioned  in  the  same  year  as 
king's  Serjeants.  It  was  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Marj-  that  the  person  who  had  been 
originally  chosen  to  represent  the  king  gene- 
rally became  a  royal  officer  with  that  par- 
ticiuar  function.  In  16H,  a  question  was 
raised  as  to  whether  the  Attorney-General 
(Sir  Francis  Baran)  could  legally  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "  because  by  his  office  he 
is  an  assistant  of  the  House  of  Lords." 
Baoon  was  allowed  to  retain  his  seat,  but  in 
1620,  1626,  and  1640,  on  the  bestowal  of  the 
office  on  members  of  the  House,  they  vacated 
their  seats.  On  the  appointment  of  North  in 
1673,  he  retained  his  seat,  and  his  successors 
have  continued  to  sit  without  hindrance. 
[Soi-icrroB-  G  snb&al.] 

"FMi.  J*dgf  of  fnglond,  Ul.  M,  807,  ir.  Vi, 
138,  IM  ;  Mannfaig,  J>^tty  nf  a  S«ij*a«**  at-law. 
Bee  also  Keeves,  iful.  of  E-ng.  Low,  ZZV. ;  and 
r«nnM  d#  la  Ley,  aab  uom.        [B  R  W  ] 

Attwood,  Thomas  {h.  1784,  d.  IS56),  was 
a  banker,  of  Birmingham,  and  Oracechnrch 
Street,  London,  ana  first  attracted  public 
attention  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  1812.  He  condemned 
the  return  to  cash  payments  after  the  war, 
and  vmite  some  pamphlets  advocating  paper 
money  in  1815  and  1816.  He  was  a  vigorous 
advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
chief  founder  in  1829  of  the  Birming^uim 
Political  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  for  Birminghara  after  the  paaaing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Avehmuty,  Sm  Samusl  (b.  n62,d.  1822), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  despatched  on  active  service  to  America 
under  Sir  W.  Howe.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  principal  engagements  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  war.  In  1778  he  returned  to 
England,  bat  almost  immediately  left  for 
India,  where  he  remained  for  nineteen  years. 
He  served  in  the  campaigns  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  in  Mysore  and  against  the  RohiUaa, 
and  he  also  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Seringa- 
patam  under  Iiora  Comwallis.  Returning  in 
1797,  he  was  gazetted  to  a  brevet-colon^;^, 
and  in  1801  joined  Baird's  Indian  force  in 
Egypt,  and  became  adj  utant-generaL  After 
the  surrender  of  Alexandria  in  IS02  he 
returned  to  England,  and  four  years  later 
was  sent  to  command  a  division  of  the 
troops  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  he 
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found  in  a  datigeroua  poeitioa.  By  his  skill 
and  energy  be  reetored  confidence  to  the 
amy,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1807,  carried 
Monte  Video  by  storm.  Auchnmty,  on  his 
return,  wan  anointed  to  the  command  in  chief 
atMa^as,aiidinI811  gave  valuable  aseistaace 
in  the  reduction  of  Java.  Two  years  bter  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forcea  in  Ireland,  which  post 
ho  held  tiU  his  death  at  Dublin  in  August, 
1822. 

Auchy  (EocKA,  AcKAious],  King  of 
Dalriada,  was  the  son  of  Aodhfin,  whom  he 
succeeded,  796.  He  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Charlemagne,  to  whom  he  rendered 
great  assistance  in  the  establishing  of 
universities  in  France.  He  is  said  to  have 
married  Erfoaia,  a  Pictish  princess,  and  thus 
to  have  bequeathed  to  hia  grandson  Kenneth 
a  claim  to  the  Pictish  crown. 

AnoUuidt  William  Eden,  Ibt  Lord 

{b.  1743,  d.  18U),  the  third  eon  of  a  Bnrham 
baronet,  Sir  Robert  Eden,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1769.  In  1771  he  published 
"  Principles  of  Penal  Law,'*  which  brought 
him  into  noUce,  and  he  was  appointed  auditor 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, and  in  the  following  year  an  Under- 
Secretary  o(  State.  In  1774  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  gave  him  the  family  seat  of 
Woodstock.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  l^ade,  and,  again,  after  two 
years,  one  of  the  commiBsioners  for  making 
terms  with  the  American  colonies.  His 
mission  was  nnsuccessfol,  but  it  made  him 
acquainted  with  Lord  Carlisle,  who,  in  1780, 
appointed  him  his  secretary  in  Ireland, 
where  Eden  remained  until  the  Rocking- 
ham ministrv  came  into  power  in  1782. 
He  conducted  an  active  opposition  to  that 
government,  and  on  their  fall  was  nude 
a  privy. councillor  and  Vice -Treasurer  of 
ma — an  office,  however,  which  he  soon 
resigned.  In  1 785  he  wont  over  to  Versailles 
with  plenary  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  France,  and  was  most  success- 
fuL  In  1788  he  was  appointed  ambassador 
to  Spain.  On  bis  return  a  year  later,  he  was 
laised  to  an  Irish  peerage,  and  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  sent  out  to  Holland 
as  ambassador.  He  held  this  position  until, 
io  May,  1793,  he  was  raised  to  the  British 
peerage.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  by 
Pitt  to  be  joint  I'oBtmaster-General,  and 
only  gave  up  the  place  when  Pitt  went 
out  of  office  in  1801.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  most  of  Pitt's  measures,  and 
especially  of  the  union  vith  Ireland,  the 
scheme  for  which  he  had  himself  helped  to 
prepare.  Lord  Auckland  was  the  author  of 
measures  for  bettering  the  condition  of  crimi- 
nals, for  erecting  penitentiaries,  and  for  sub- 
stituting hard  labour  for  transportation. 


AnfflrllHlft,  Obobox  Edbn,  1st  Eakl  uf 
(b.  1784,  d.  1849),  the  second  son  of  the  Qnt 
Lord  Auckland,  entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Woodstock,  and  in  1814  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage.  In  1830  be  was  appointed  Preei. 
dent  of  the  Board  oi  Trade,  and  in  18S4  wms 
for  a  few  months  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
On  the  return  of  hia  friends  to  office.  Lord 
Auckland  was  appointed  Qovemor-Oeneral  of 
India,  and  quitted  England  (1835)  for  the 
administration  of  affairs  in  that  country.  At 
a  dinner  given  to  him  by  the  Court  of 
Direoton  before  his  dc^NUtare,  he  aasnred 
them  that  "  he  looked  with  exultation  to  the 
new  prospects  before  him  as  affording  him  an 
opportunity  of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-man, 
of  promotmg  education  and  knowledge,  and 
of  extending  the  blessings  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happiness  to  millions  in  India." 
But  before  he  had  been  six  months  in  Cal- 
cutta, he  perceived  a  storm  gathering  in  the 
North  -West.  The  complications  which  arose 
brought  on  a  great  political  criue  with  which 
he  was  not  competent  to  deal.  He  had  little 
reliance  on  his  own  judgment,  and  acted  for 
the  most  part  under  the  influence  of  those 
who  surrounded  him.  His  admimstration 
is  almost  exclusively  comprised  in  the  &tal 
expedition  to  Afghanistan.  [Afouan  Wars.] 
In  February,  1842.  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellen- 
boroujfh  at  Calcutta  brought  Lord  Auckland's 
administration  to  a  close.  It  comprised  a 
aingle  series  of  events — the  conquest,  the 
occupation,  and  the  loss  of  Afghanistan. 
For  administrative  or  material  progress  he 
had  no  leinue.  Lord  Aucklaivl  on  hia  return 
was  created  an  earL  On  the  accession  the 
Russell  Cabinet,  1846,  he  w«8  once  more 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  J^miralty  Board. 
Aniuud  RtgiiUr ;  Emjb.  AfghaniMtan. 

Andlcy,  Jakbs  TorcHxr,  12rH  Lord 
(d.  1469),  served  under  Henry  V.  in  the 
French  wara.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  he 
took  part  with  the  Lanc^rtrians,  and  was  in 
command  cf  the  army  which  intercepted 
Salisbut7  at  Blore  Heath,  in  which  battle 
Aodley  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Andlay,  Jahbs  Tovchbt,  14th  Lord 
(d.  1497),  a  man  of  broken  fortune,  was 
famous  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  for  his 
ill-advised  leadership  of  the  Cornish  rebels, 
and  for  his  adherence,  genially,  to  the  cause 
of  Perkin  Warbeck.  In  the  conflict  that 
took  place  at  Blackheath  between  the  rebels 
and  the  king's  forces  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Dauheny  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Lord 
Audley  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  soon 
aftennuds  beheaded. 

Audley,  Thomas  AcDLBT,  Loan  {b.  1488, 
d.  li>44),  was  a  lawyer,  appointed  in  1529,  at 
the  king's  request.  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1530  he  became  Attorney  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and,  in  November, 
1631,  be  was  made  King's  Serjeant  To 
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amUfl  liim  to  seocmd  Henry's  designa  wiUi 
a  due  amount  of  personal  influence,  he  was, 
on  May  20th,  1532,  put  in  poeaestdoa  of  the 
Great  Seal,  which  he  contiDued  to  bold  till 
ahortly  before  his  death.    Audley  profited 
largely  by  ecclesiastical  coofiflcations, "  carving 
for  hunaelf  in  the  feast  (tf  abbey  lands,"  as 
Folkr  remarks^  "the  first  cut,  and  that  a  dainty 
BOTBeL"  The  magnificent  priory  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  Aldgate,  London,  which  was  granted 
to  Auoley  soon  after  his  advancement  to  the 
(Jiancellorship,  was  converted  by  him  into  a 
piivate  mansion.     But  his  chief  spoil  was 
tike  rich  monastery  of  Walden,  which  he 
pemiaded  the  king  to  grant  bim  on  his 
€J«vationto  the  peerage  in  November,  1538, 
u  baron  Aadley  of  Walden.    He  was  named 
in  the  commission  for  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleya  and  for  the  examination  of  Catherine 
Howard. 

AvglMlltatioiu*  Court  of.  This  court 
«H  instituted  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
noiiasteries  in  Henry  VIII. 's  reign,  and  was 
tsUblisbed  to  secure  to  the  crown  the  rich 
vmnnes  belom^Bing  to  suppressed  religious 
houeB.  Its  business  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  consideration  of  questions  connected  with 
the  confiscated  Church  property,  and  aa  this 
property  was  granted  away  with  lavish 
lihraality,  the  court  speedily  became  a  nullity 
and  ceased  to  exist. 

AwngtiM,  Bt.  (d-  604),  first  Archbishop 
of  C^oerhury,  was  prior  of  the  monastery  of 
St,  Martin,  in  Rome,  and  was  selected  by 
(yt^oTV  the  Great  as  the  bead  of  the  band 
of  mous  who  were  to  ^each  CbristiaDity  in 
England.  After  a  dinicnlt  journey  they 
Linded  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  596,  and 
obtained  the  protection  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent. 
Ethelbert's  marriage  with  Bertha  had  fami- 
liarised bim  with  the  idea  of  Christianity, 
and  be  immediately  gave  pennisBion  to  the 
missionaries  to  preach  and  convert  hia  people. 
In  the  next  year  Ethelbert  himself  became 
a  Christian,  and  in  600  Canterbury  was 
made  an  archiepiscopal  see,  with  Angustme 
as  its  archHshop,  with  authority  to  consecrate 
twelve  bishops  under  his  pnmacy.  Kent 
seems  to  have  become  converted  rapidly, 
and  on  Christmas  Day,  597,  no  less  than 
10,000  persons  are  sai^  to  have  been  bap- 
tised. Before  hii  death  Augostiae  was  able 
to  see  almost  the  whole  of  Kent  and  Essex 
Chri^ian.  Augustine's  ministry  was  latgely 
occupied  by  a  contest  with  the  British 
bishops.  Their  differences  were  nominally  on 
qoestions  of  ritual,  bat  the  real  question  at 
iMoe  was  whether  or  not  the  Celtic  bishops 
sluold  acknowledge  the  sapremacT  of  the 
and  the  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Conferences  with  the  Welsh  bishops 
voe  held  at  Augnstine's  Oak  (prohably  Aust, 
«a  the  Severn),  in  603,  but  to  no  piirpose, 
■od  the  brm:h  between  the  two  Churches 
wai  only  widened.    Augustine  was  a  man  of 


somewhat  narrow,  pedantic,  and  unconcilia- 
toiy  character — tendencies  which  the  monastic 
training  of  his  ^rly  and  middle  life  probably 
did  much  to  confirm ;  but  his  fimmess,  his 
integrity  of  life,  and  his  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, are  undoubted.  The  work  ho  did  mu;bt 
have  been  greater,  if  he  had  possessed  a 
wider  culture,  a  greater  insight,  and  a  mine 
powerful  influence  over  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  Still,  as  far  as  it  went,  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  important.  "  He  had,'*  says 
Canon  Bright,  "  routed  in  Canterbury  a  defi- 
nite centre  for  any  future  amount  of  Church 
extension. " 

Bede,  Hist.  Beciln,,  i.  23,  fto. ;  Oervase  of  Gan- 
terbnrr.  Act.  Pont^f.  Cantuar.  Eccltt,  (Soils 
Series),  ii.  324 :  Saint  Gregory,  Epitt.,  riL  i,  M ; 
Bright,  Eariv  m^.  Ckurch  HMtorg. 

Aula  Aegis.  [Odbia  Bsois.] 

Avldaanii  Thb  Battle  or  (May  9, 1646), 
was  fongbt  between  the  Covenanters  and  the 
Boyalists  under  Montrose,  during  the  latter's 
irregular  campaign  In  the  north-eastern  High- 
lands. In  May,  1645,  be  found  himself  near 
Auldearn  in  Nairn,  in  m^esence  of  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  John  Urry  or  Hurry. 
A  mistake  made  by  one  of  the  latter's  officers 
led  Montrose  to  make  an  attack.  The  High- 
landers* rush  carried  all  before  it,  and  Urry's 
force  was  broken  and  scattered. 

Spal^BK,  XemoriaU,  U.  474;  Barton,  Eid.  tf 
Seat.,  vi.,  chap.  73. 

Anlns  Flantins  was  the  commander  of 
the  Roman  forces  which  Claudius  despatched 
against  Britain  in  the  year  43.  Among  the 
distinguished  officers  who  served  under  him 
were  two  future  emperors,  Yespafflan  and  his 
son  Titus.  With  their  aid  bo  defeated 
CaractacuB,  and  reduced  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  island.  In  the  year  60  he  was 
recalled.  Humour  makes  him  the  founder  of 
London. 

Anm&la,  William  op  (d.  1179),  was  the 

son  of  Stephen,  Count  of  Champagne,  and 
therefore  a  kinsman  of  King  Stephen.  For 
his  valour  in  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  the 
earldom  of  York  was  given  to  him.  He  held 
out  in  Scarborough  Castle  against  Henry  II., 
but  in  1156  was  compelled  to  surrender. 

Anray,  Thb  Battlb  op  (I364),  was  fought 
between  the  English,  who  were  espounng 
the  claims  of  Montfort  to  the  dukedom  (tt 
Brittany,  and  the  French,  who  supported  bis 
rival,  Charles  of  Blois.  Tbo  English,  who 
were  commanded  by  Sir  John  Chandos,  were 
completely  victorious.  Du  Ouesclin,  the 
TVench  commander,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
Charles  of  Blois  was  shun. 

Austin,  John  {b.  1790,  d.  1859),  was  the 
first  systematic  English  writer  upon  the 
formal  science  of  positive  law.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  the  army,  in  which,  however, 
he  remained  only  five  years.    In  1818  he  was 
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called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Tempio ;  but,  in  spite  of  greeX  industry  and 
a  oonBummate  cleamees  and  aabtle^  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  debarred  from  prcnessional 
Buocess  by  plmical  weakness,  and  an  over- 
festidious  and  exacting  temperament.  In 
1826  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  newly  founded  UniTersity  of 
LoudoD  (now  University  College),  where  his 
lectures  were  attended  by  numerous  men  of 
future  eminence,  inclnduw  Lord  Romilly, 
Qrote,  Sir  Q-.  Comewall  Iiewis,  and  J.  S. 
Mill.  The  text  of  many  of  the  lectures 
has  been  recovered  from  notes  taken  by  tho 
last  named.  But  in  spite  of  this  apprecia- 
ti<m  by  the  few,  the  majority  of  students 
could  not  afford  to  pay  attention  to  a 
stud^  which  was  not  professionally  lucrative, 
andinl832 Austinresignadfaischair.  In  1833 
Lord  Brougham  appointed  him  a  member  of 
the  Criminal  Law  CommiasioD.  In  1834  the 
Inner  Temple  engaged  him  to  deliver  another 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  principles  and 
history  of  law.  But,  as  before,  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  tiiere  was  no  demand  for  a 
aoientiflc  leml  education.  In  1837  Mr.  Austin 
was  sent  to  Malta  as  a  royal  commissioner  to 
inquire  into  native  grievances,  in  which 
capacity  he  was  higluy  succesf^ul.  After 
a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  AVeybridge,  where  he  died  in 
1859.  As  a  jurist,  Austin  owes  his  rank  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  define  the 
sphere  of  legal  science,  by  distinguishing  law 
from  hbtory  and  ethics — ^thns  desbroyin^  a 
oonfomon  which  has  produced  many  practical 
legislative  evils.  His  writings  are  unfiuiahod, 
and  their  form  is  often  uncouth  and  tedious ; 
but  the  doctrines  which  he  first  enunmted 
are  nov  the  common  pr(^>erty  of  every 
thinker. 

Anstin'a  Works  Mra  The  PramiiM  o/Juriapru- 
dunct  Detfrminsd,  Lond.,  1832,  and  Lecture*  on 
Jnriaprudenot,  5th  edition,  Lond.,  1S75.  The 
latter  work  embodied  the  former,  and  wm  pnb- 
liahed  bv  Hrs.  Austin  from  the  author's  notes. 
The  pre! see  contains  an  intarestiDg  life  of  Anatin. 
Fororiticisma  of  Austin's  theories,  aMSir  Henty 
Maine,  A-ndtni  Lav,  Lectnrea  xi.  and  xii.  ; 
Hr,  F.  Harrison  in  FortniahUv  BfvimE,  Oct. 
andNov..  1878.  and  Jan ,  1879;  Prof.  PoUockin 
Forlnigktli  Bevieio,  Jan.,  1883;  Prof.  Holland, 
JuriijmiAwM.  OiTord,  1882.        [B.  R.  W.] 

Australia.  At  what  date  Australia 
was  first  discovered,  and  whether  by  the 
Portuguese  or  Dutch,  are  questions  which 
maj  possibly  never  be  answered.  Certain 
it  IS  that,  whatever  may  be  the  {ffobability 
tii  a  concealment,  from  supposed  commercial 
intn^sts,  of  an  earlier  knowledge  of  a 
southern  continent,  the  discovery  was  not 
disclosed  earlier  than  1511,  nor  later  than 
1542.  Between  those  years  the  Portuguese 
published  the  existence  of  a  southern  laud, 
oorreeponding  to  Australia,  which  they  termed 
Great  Java;  and  subsequent  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, among  whom  was  Torres,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Torres*  Straits  (1606),  conunned  the 


correctness  of  the  Portuguese  maps.  Upon 
tiie  decline  of  Spanish  maritime  supremacy, 
the  Dutch  became  the  chief  ezploren  of  the 
southern  seas,  using  their  colony  of  Java  as  a 
starting-point.  'Ebrough  their  efforts  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria  was  surveyed  and  named, 
with  many  other  places  on  the  northern 
coasts,  which  retain  their  Dutch  names  up  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  such  was  the  ei^ait 
of  Dutch  influence  that  the  whole  continoit 
was  called  "  New  Holland " — a  name  which 
is  even  yet  not  quite  supplanted  by  Matthew 
Flinders's  more  happy  appellation  of  "  Aus- 
tralia." The  southern  coast  remained  undis- 
covered until  1627,  when  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
for  Japan,  being  driven  from  her  course, 
sailed  along  the  shore  of  the  Croat  Bight  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  miles.  Tasman 
(1642)  was  the  first  systematic  explore  of 
ihese  shores :  uid  to  him  is  due  the  discovery 
of  Kew  Zealand,  and  of  Tasmania,  the  latter 
of  which  was  called  by  him  Van  Diemen's 
lAud,  after  his  betrothed.  The  first  English- 
man who  touched  Australian  shores  was 
Dampier,  the  buccaneer  (1688),  whose  ac- 
count was  so  favourable  that  the  F.ngli«h 
government  placed  him  in  command  of  a 
national  expedition.  After  this  expedition, 
by  means  of  which  the  north-west  coasts 
were  first  surveyed,  there  are  few  records  of 
discoveries  until  the  first  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  (1770).  This  voyage  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Anglo  -  Austinhan  history.  For, 
although  no  perman^t  eettiement  was  made 
until  1788,  Cook  saw  enough  of  the  country  to 
convince  him  that  settlement  was  desirable  ; 
and  moreover,  by  sailing  along  the  eastern 
coast,  he  completed  the  outline  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  his  second  (1773)  and  third 
voyages  (1777),'he  visited  Kew  Zealand  and 
Tasmania.  The  news  of  his  discoveries,  and 
of  the  further  discoveries  of  Barr  and  Flinders, 
induced  the  English  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  country ;  and  on  Jan.  20, 
1788,  the  first  English  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cuptain  Arthur  Phillip,  anchored  in 
Botany  Bay,  a  locality  which  was  soon 
abandoned  for  the  more  ehfltered  Cove  of 
Sydney.  Inland  exploration  was  first  chocked 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  runs,  under 
various  names,  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  of 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles.  These  were 
crossed  in  1813,  under  the  necessity  for  find- 
ing new  pasture  during  a  long  drought. 
The  great  rivers  were  next  explored,  and 
attention  was  directed  to  the  poasibilit;^  of 
traversing  the  continent.  After  various 
attempts,  this  feat  was  successfully  accom< 
plifihed  by  Stuart  in  1860,  journeying  from 
south  to  north,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
the  ill-fated  expedition  of  Burke  and  Wills. 
These  expeditions  proved  that  the  interior 
of  Australia  was  not  a  desert,  and  showed 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  the  present 
telegraph  line  betwem  Adelude  and  Port 
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Duma.  All  the  Australian  capitals  are  now 
cooneoted  by  telegraph,  and  the  railway  sys- 
tem, which  is  under  governmental  control, 
baa  alao  been  lately  developed. 

Induded  under-  the  ^^eral  designation  of 
A.iutnlia,  or  Australasia,  are  the  colonies  of 
[\)  New  South  WaUa,  (2)  VieUria,  (3)  South 
Aiutrmliay  (4)  7F*Mf«m  AuMtralit,  {&)  Qumts- 
M,  (6)  Totmania,  (7)  Airtr  Zialand.  These 
coloQies  are  not  connected  except  geographi- 
cally, though  a  conference  was  held  (1883) 
UL  which  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  federal 
raoncil  for  certain  purposes. 

(1)  New  Sodth  'Wai.eb  (cap.  Sydney),  dur- 
ing the  earlier  period  of  its  hist<ny,  was  used 
as  a  penal  settlement  by  the  Briti^  Empire. 
Oovemor  Phillip,  however,  speedily  perceived 
the  neoeasity  for  encouraging  another  kind  of 
iounigTBtion,  and  through  his  efforts  a  settle- 
ment of  freemen  was  established  on  the 
HawkeebuTT  River  (1802).  In  1808  Governor 
Bligh  was  deposed  by  a  successful  mutiny  of 
the  New  Sontii  Wales  Corps ;  but  the  vigorous 
measares  of  his  Baccessor,  Governor  Mac- 
qoarie,  restored  order,  and  raiudly  advanced 
prosperity.  After  the  introductifui  of  merino 
Aeep  by  Mr.  John  Macarthur,  and  the  dis- 
coTOry  of  the  pasture-lands  bevond  the  Blue 
Mountains,  the  progress  of  ue  oolony  was 
very  rapul ;  and  the  arrival  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  1824,  with  all  the  appazatoi  of 
a  Court  of  Beoord,  nia^a  a  more  aettled 
order  and  vigorous  societjr.  Free  immi- 
gration, which  his  immediate  predecessors 
had  discouraged,  was  revived  imder  Gover- 
nor Brisbane  (1821).  In  1840  an  Order  in 
Council  suspMided  tmnspbrtation  to  New 
South  Wales,  although  an  atteimit  was  mode 
to  revive  ttie  ]«actioe  by  Earl  Grey  in  1846. 
This,  however,  was  met  by  the  colonists 
with  the  threat  of  secession ;  and,  after  a 
violent  dispute,  the  English  government  gave 
way  (1852),  and  agreed  to  send  no  convicts 
to  any  Australian  colony  which  should 
object  to  receive  them.  Western  Australia 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  colony  which 

Sve  oonsnit,  bat  sLoce  1864  transportation 
sbeeo  discootinaed.  In  1842  municipali- 
ses were  first  established,  and  in  1843  the 
Legislative  Council  was  made  partially  elec- 
tive; but  government  by.responsible  ministers 
was  not  introduced  until  1856.  The  most 
important  political  qoestions  in  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  all  the  Australian  colcmies,  have 
been  the  qoestions  of  labour  and  land.  In 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colony,  the  demand 
tfa  labonr  was  met  by  hiring  out  convicts  to 
the  free  settlers  ;  but  from  1821  onwards,  the 
(ystem  of  free  immigration  was  largely  ex- 
tended. Not  only  was  every  immigrant 
(otitled  to  a  free  pas«^  and  a  grant  of  land, 
but  the  shipper  also  recrived  a  bounty  for 
every  person  whom  be  landed  in  the  colony. 
In  oDDSeqaence  of  this  pnuitice,  the  country 
WW  crowded  with  paupeis  and  incapables, 
vfto  liad  (^en  disposed  <tf  their  land-gianta 


to  speculators  before  they  had  landed.  Aitw 
the  establishment  of  responsible  government, 
the  bounty  ^stem  was  abolished,  and  state- 
aided  immigration  has  been  jealotuly  watched. 
The  questions  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  land  are  still  causing  grave  political  dif- 
ficulties in  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  Aus- 
tralian  colonies.  The  cwnmnnity  is  divided 
into  two  classes — the  "  aquattets  "  (or  leasees 
of  laige  pasture-runs),  and  the  small  farmers. 
The  K»rmer  class  denres  that  every  facility 
should  be  given  to  the  acquisition  of  large 
landed  estates,  while  the  other  side  maintains 
that  the  alienation  of  the  national  land  is  a 
polky  of  suicide.  The  disposition  ot  land 
was  vested  originally  with  the  Governor ;  but 
in  1831  it  was  ordered  that  every  alienation 
of  crown-land  should  be  by  sale  at  a  public 
auction,  and  that  a  tniniimim  price  should  be 
fixed  of  five  shillings  an  acre.  In  1846  the 
influence  of  the  squatters  culminated,  and  a 
measure  was  passed,  known  as  the  Squatters 
Act,  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure  to  government 
lessees,  with  an  <^»tion  of  purchase.  Since 
the  introduction  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  tendfflicy  of  legislation  has  been  in 
the  opposite  direction.  At  present  any  boni- 
fide  settler  can  "select"  not  more  than  640 
acres  out  of  any  unoccupied  land  or  leasehold 
pasture  "  run,  and  can  become  the  absolute 
owner  of  his  selecticRi  by  residence  and  small 
yearly  payments.  Great  attention  is  paid  in 
New  Souui  Wales  and  throughout  Australia 
to  education.  Elementary  sdiools  and  uni- 
versities are  supported  by  the  state,  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  establishing  govern- 
ment technical  and  secondar\-  schools.  The 
legislative  power  in  New  §outh  Wales  is 
vested  in  the  Oovemtn*,  as  rejuresenting  the 
crown,  and  a  Parliament  of  two  Houses,  under 
Stat.l8andl9Vict.,  c.  64.  The  Upper  House, 
or  Legislative  Council,  consists  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  memben,  who  are  nomin- 
ated by  the  crown;  while  the  Legislative 
Assembly  or  Lower  House  consists  of 
102  elected  members.  There  is  no  property 
qualification  for  voters,  and  the  votes  an 
taken  1^  baHot.  The  population  of  New 
South  Walee  on  April  3,  1881,  was  503,981, 
of  whom  '220,427  resided  in  or  about  Sydney. 
The  colony  originally  embraced  all  the  terri- 
tory from  Cape  York  to  the  South  Cape. 
But  its  area  has  been  greatly  reduced  W  tiie 
creation  of  the  separate  colonies  of  Soutti 
Australia  (1836),  Victoria  (1851),  Queens- 
land (1859). 

(2)  ViCTOBiA  (cap.  Melbourne,  pop.  858,562) 
is  the  most  populous  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  It  rose  into  importance  after  the 
discovery  of  gt^d  in  1848,  and  in  1854  re- 
ceived a  oonstitation  (18  and  19  Vict.,  a  66). 
This  measure  was  drawn  up  on  similar  lines 
to  the  Act  conferring  a  constitution  upon 
New  South  Wales,  the  main  difference  being 
that  the  Upper  House  was  elected  by  voters 
wifli  a  high  property  qoaliflcatitm.   In  this 
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rtjspect  the  coiutttution  was  altered  in  1881. 
The  colony  is  now  divided  into  iourteen  pTo> 
TiDCea,  each  of  which  returmi  three  members 
to  the  LegifllatiTe  Council.  The  members 
are  returned  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and 
oae-third  of  their  number  retire  triennially. 
The  voting  qualification  has  been  reduced  to 
a  freehold  of  the  value  of  £10,  or  a  leasehold 
of  £2o  per  annum.  All  the  land  of  the  colony 
has  been  disposed  of,  greatly  to  the  benelit 
those  who  are  descended  trom  the  earUest 
urttlen.  The  occumidation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  single  proprietors  has  been  such  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  break  up  the 
large  estates  by  the  impodtion  of  a  progressive 
land-tax.  The  commercial  policy  of  Viotoria 
has  been  strongly  Protectionist. 

(3)  South  AuaraALU  (founded,  1836,  cap. 
Adelaide,  pop.  279,86&),  originally  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  obtained  responsible 
govenunent  in  1856.  The  Parliament  con- 
sists of  two  elected  Houses.  The  Legislative 
Council  is  composed  of  eighteen  members, 
six  of  whom  retire  every  four  years,  their 
suocesaors  being  then  elected  for  twelve 
years.  The  Council  is  elected  by  the  whole 
colony  voting  as  one  district.  A  property 
qualification  is  required  for  membership. 
1^  House  of  Assembly  consists  of  forty-six 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  is  vested  in  the 
Governor  and  an  E^xecutive  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  cabinet  and  specially  -  appointed 
ministers.  The  SouQi  Australian  territory 
now  extends  over  the  whole  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia, and  a  great  part  of  the  north-western 
ooaat. 

(4)  Wbstbbn  Adstbalia,  first  called  the 
Swan  River  Settlement,  was  founded  in 
1829,mainly  under  government  auspices.  To 
induce  sewemeot,  enormous  grants  of  land 
were  made  to  men  of  influence  and  ca|atal, 
who  in  return  were  to  import  labooreis.  The 
resalt  was  disastrous.  Labourers,  who  are 
the  settlers  most  needed  in  a  new  country, 
regarded  the  colony  as  closed  to  them,  while 
those  who  were  brought  out  preferred  to  work 
upon  their  own  account  In  1850  the  colony 
receiveda  fillip  of  prosperity,  by  accepting  tbie 
conviote  which  the  rest  of  Australia  had  ex- 
cluded. The  colony  has  not  yet  received 
representative  government.  There  are  two 
governing  bodies — the  Legislative  Council, 
partly  elected  and  partly  appointed  by  the 
crown,  by  whom  the  local  Acts  are  passed, 
and  the  Executive  Council  of  8ve  ofBcial 
members,  by  whom  they  are  administered. 

(6)  QoBBHSLAXD  (csp.  Brisbane,  pop. 
213,526)  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
in  1859.  Its  constitution  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  that  of  the  mother-colonv.  The 
climate  is  tropical,  and  sugar  is  a  staple  pro- 
duct.  The  demand  for  labour  has  been  met 
by  the  importation  of  South-Sea  Islandrrs 
(Kanaks) ;  the  traffic  in  whom  has  caused 
grave  scandals,  which  have  been  the  aubject  of 


investigation.  Queensland  has  of  late  years 
developed  an  extensive  trade  in  wool.  In 
1883  this  colony  took  the  initiative  in  pressing 
upon  tile  imperial  government  the  creation 
of  an  English  protectorate  over  the  southern 
part  (rf  aev  G-uiuea. 

(6)  Tasmania,  or  Vav  Dibmbn's  Land 
(cap.  Hobart  Town,  pop.  115,705),  has  a  con- 
stitution similar  to  that  of  South  Australia 
(Act  18  Vict.,  e.  17,  and  Act  34  Vict.,  cap.  42). 
The  abori^nes  of  Tasmania  have  recently 
become  extinct. 

(7)  Nbw  ZsAitAND  (cap.  Auckland,  pop. 
534,008),  a  group  of  islands  600  miles  to  Uie 
eastward  of  Australia,  was  established  as  a 
self-governing  colony  in  1852  (15  and  16  Vict., 
c.  72).  The  country  was  divided  into  six 
provinces  (afterwards  increased  to  nine),  each 
of  which  was  goveined  by  an  elective  Superin- 
tendent and  Provincial  Council.  The  pro- 
vincial system  was  abolished  in  1875,  and 
the  legislative  power  vested  in  the  Qovemor, 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  General  Afl- 
sembly  of  two  Chambers,  one  nominated  by 
the  crown  (Legislative  Council),  the  other 
elective  (House  of  Bepresentativea).  Members 
of  both  Houses  receive  £210  each  session  to 
cover  expenses.  The  colony  has  been  dis- 
turbed by  native  wars  [Maori  Wahs],  the 
most  serious  of  which  occurred  in  1864 — 5. 

HakloTt  Society,  Early  Foyo^^M  to  Aiutraiia; 
the  jouzDftlsof  tbenrioiis  explorers  (e.g.,  Stnrt, 
Stuart,  Uitchell,  HrKiuiftj,  SkA;  Bonwiok. 
History  of  Port  PhOUps  Lang,  Hurfurv  of  Naw 
South  WoIm;  Fitwerald,  Avatralia;  Creasy, 
Srifannic  Empirt;  fioaden,  Hi«t.  of  Aualraha, 
188S.  The  Library  of  the  Bonl  Colonial  Insti- 
tute contain t  the  beat  Bngnah  collaotion  of 
Uteratim  ivoo  Aiutnlia.         [B,  R.  W.] 

Australian  Colonies  Act,  Thb,  was 

passed  by  Lord  John  Russell's  government 
in  1850,  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
Australian  coloniea.  It  created  Victoria  a 
distinct  province  from  Kew  South  Wales,  and 
conferred  on  the  four  colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
South  Australia  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  constitution,  "by  means  of  popular 
assemblies,  composed  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  wOTo  £10  hotueholdera  or  £100  free- 
holders." 

Aostriaf  Rblationb  with.   Before  the 

sixteenth  century,  Austria  was  merely  an 
imperial  duchy,  too  remote  and  insic^iificant 
to  have  important  dealings  with  England. 
Tinder  the  Bamberg  line,  the  captivity  of 
Kichard  I.  in  consequence  of  his  quarrel  with 
Leopold  y.  is  the  only  important  exception. 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  who  in  1278  granted 
Austria  to  his  son  Albert,  was  a  good  friend 
of  Edward  I.,  but  friendship  for  actual 
Bavarian  and  Luxemburg  emperors  made 
England  necessarily  cool  to  Austrian  aspirants 
to  that  dignity.  With  Frederick  III. 
(1439—1493)  and  Maximilian  I.  (1493— 1510), 
the  empire  became  practically  hereditary  in 
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tbe  Atutrian  house.  The  tnufitioiul  friend- 
■hip  betwem  ELogland  and  the  em^ie 
[Eatpnuc,  Bbutioks  with]  now  neceaaarily 
mvolved  closer  relations  with  Austria.  Maxi- 
milian I.  acquired,  with  the  Burvundian 
Netheriands,  the  advantages  of  the  old  com- 
atercial  and  political  connection  between  £ng- 
land  and  Flanders.  Charles  V.  united  Spain, 
]&iglsiid'8  third  medieval  ally,  with  the 
imperial  crown.  But  it  was  rather  with  the 
Austrian  house  than  Austria,  with  Spain 
rather  than  the  distant  "  Krblander,"  that 
England  now  becomes  closely  involved.  On 
Charlea's  abdication,  the  Austro-Spanish 
House  split  up  into  two  lines,  but  the  soli- 
darity between  them  was  such  that  the 
intimate*  relations  of  alternate  friendship  and 
hcatility  between  England  and  Spain 
practically  uetermined  her  relations  with 
Austria  until  the  death  of  the  last  Austrian 
King  of  Spain  in  1700.  [Spain,  Kkla- 
noiis  wiTu.]  Up  to  that  date  it  is  only 
necosary  to  note  any  peculiarity  relation 
Irtween  England  and  Austria.  For  instance, 
when  tiie  C^holio  Keaction  ended  for  a  time 
the  Anglo-Spanish  alliance,  the  superior 
moderation  of  the  imperial  branch  produced 
friendly  relations  between  EUisabeth  and  the 
iibenl  and  tolerant  Maximilian  II.  (i6&4 — 
15IS).  Again,  in  tbe  Thirty  Years*  War,  dose 
relations  with  Fbrdinand  H.  (1819—1637) 
resulted  from  James  I.*s  petsistent  efforts  to 
oltein  the  restoration  of  the  Pfalsgraf 
Fiederiek,  his  son-in-law,  to  his  hereditar)- 
dmninions.  For  some  years  he  hoped  to  get 
tiiis  by  Spanish  mediation.  But  when  he 
and  his  son  Charles  foond  they  were  beiiu; 
B^yed  with,  they  tnmed  to  that  allianoe  wit£ 
Fwice  which  lasted  with  partial  breaks  till 
1688,  and  much  longer  than  the  political 
balance  demanded.  Fear  of  Louis  XIV.  led 
even  Charles  II.  to  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  saved  Austria  Francbe  Comt£ ;  and 
agsin,  in  1677,  he  approximated  to  the 
impenal  side.  With  Wuliam  III.  the  whole 
influence  of  England  was  thrown  against 
France,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  Lea^e  of 
AngRborg  (16S8 — 1697)  and  of  the  Spanish 
SirccBSSiON  (1702 — 1713)  England  fought  in 
doae  alliance  with  Austria.  The  substitution 
of  a  Bourbon  for  a  Hapabui^  monarch  in 
Spain  led  to  a  closer  union  of  interests 
between  England  and  Aastria  than  before. 
Yti  then  was  a  constant  strain  in  their 
relations  in  the  early  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  led  to  absolute  hostility  in 
the  second  half.  In  the  Treaty  op  TjTaBCKT 
[1713),  the  Tories  abandoned  their  Austrian 
ally.  The  accession  of  Qcorge  I.,  the  head 
vt  tbe  house  whose  long  attachment  to  the 
mpin  had  been  rewarded  with  a  ninth 
decfoiate,  made  relations  easier.  But  the 
tmameiiil  restrictions  imposed  on  Flanders 
IB  the  interests  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  Bambisu  Tbkatt,  negotiated  through 
mediation,  that  handed  over  that 


ooontiy  to  Austria,  with  its  fortresses  gar- 
risoned by  Dutch  Protestants,  were  wannly 
resented  by  Charles  VI.,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  failure  of  his  Spanish  hopes.  Very 
unwillingly  he  made  a  defensive  alliance 
in  1716,  and  when  Alberoni's  intrigues 
against  the  Utrecht  settlement  produced 
ths  IViple  Allianoe  of  1717,  it  was  only 
immediate  fear  of  losing  Italy  that  prevailed 
on  him  to  make  it  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  by 
joining  with  France  and  the  maritime  powers 
to  uphold  the  treaty.  In  1722  his  Ostend 
India  Company  was  established  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  treaty,  and  in  1725 
Bii^erda  negotiated  the  first  Traaty  ci 
Vienna,  that  re-united  Austria  witii  Spain 
against  England,  even  more  than  France. 
Charles  eeoared  a  further  triumph  when 
PruBsia  deserted  England  [Tbbaty  op  Han- 
over, 17263  for  his  alliance,  and  open  war 
between  England  and  Spain  ensued.  But  in 
1727  peace  was  patched  up  [Pakts,  Peace  of'], 
and  in  1731  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
restored  peace  with  England,  and  Charles 
renounced  his  commercial  schemes  for  a 
guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His 
subsequent  misfortunes  in  the  Polish  and 
Turkish  wars  did  not  |)revent  England  from 
loyally  supporting  Mana  Theresa  in  the  War 
of  the  Adstkian  Svccbshion  (1741 — 1748). 
But  English  help  was  given  in  an  over- 
bearing and  inseloit  spirit  that  deslXOTed  all 
feelings  of  gratitude.  BolMnson,  the  IKnglish 
ambassador  at  Vienna,  made  himself  most 
obnoxious,  and  England  compelled  the  em- 
press, much  against  her  vm,  to  surrender 
vat  of  the  Milanese  to  Bardinia  (TreaW  of 
WonuB,  1743),  and  KlesiB  to  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748)  confirmed  these  cessions,  and  created 
a  patrimony  for  Don  Philip  at  the  expense  of 
Austria.  This  treaty,  coming  after  thirty 
years  of  friction,  produced  a  definite  rupture. 
Count  Woizel  Eaunitz  became  Maria's  ad- 
^'iser,  and  n^otiated  that  alliance  between 
France  and  Aastria  that  continued  with 
partial  breaks  tiU  the  Revolution.  Hence, 
in  the  Setkn  Years'  War  (1766—1763), 
Austria  did  its  best  to  ruin  Prussia,  Eng- 
land's constant  ally.  But  Qeorge  III.,  intent 
on  the  restoration  of  personal  government, 
paid  but  slight  attention  to  foreign  politics. 
Meanwhile  Austria  approximated  to  the 
Eastern  powers,  and  in  1772  shared  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  Joseph  II.  became  com- 
pletely fascinated  by  Catherine  II.'s  schemes 
of  Eastern  empire,  and  his  sister's  marria^^e 
keepiu)^  up  bis  friendship  with  France,  he 
availed  himself  of  England's  difficulties  with 
America  to  repudiate  the  Barrier  Treaty 
(1781),  and  an  attempt  to  reopen  the  Scheldt. 
At  last  the  younger  Pitt's  vigour  restored  to 
England  its  true  position  in  Europe  by 
forming  an  alliance  against  the  Eastern 
powers,  which  in  1790  compelled  Lecnpold  II. 
(Joseph  was  just  dead)  to  accept  the  Conven- 
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tion  of  Keidienbach,  and  intiidniw  from  .the 
Tarkiah  War.  The  French  Revolntioa  com- 
pleted the  n^fproehftnent  of  Engl&nd  and 
Auatria.  A  dose  alliance  -wsb  cemented  by 
heavy  aubaidiea,  and  in  1793  England  joined 
the  war  against  France.  The  alliance  con- 
tinued tUl  1816,  only  broken  when  Napoleon 
forced  a  p«ice  on  AoBtria,  and  was  re- 
newed again  at  the  earliest  oppcntunity.  The 
Trxaty  of  Vienna  was  lucoeoBfully  nego- 
tiated (1816) ;  if  England  did  not  ai-cede  to 
the  Holy  Alliance,  it  did  not  purge  itaelf  of 
association  with  its  authors  until  the  great 
ministry  of  Canning.  Since  1827  the  two 
countries  have  pursued  rery  dififerent  direc- 
tions. While  Austria,  under  the  guidance 
of  Hettemich,  was  the  reuresenUtiTe  of 
reaction  and  abeolutism  in  Europe,  the  two 
powers  could  hardly  be  on  other  terms  than 
those  of  distant  courtesy.  In  1848 — 9,  when 
Italy  and  Hungary  tried  to  realise  their  in- 
dependence, Engbsh  sympathy  was  largely 
enhsted  on  Uie  ude  of  the  wronged  nationab- 
ties ;  bat  the  sympathy  took  no  active  shape, 
and  Aoatria  was  allowed  to  snbdoe  the  Hun- 
garians the  aid  of  Russian  armies.  The 
close  alliance  with  Russia  was,  however, 
severed  by  the  Crimean  War,  in  which  Austria 
took  no  jnrt.  The  overthrow  of  Austria  by 
Prussia  in  1866 — her  consequent  exdosion 
from  German  affairs,  and  the  liberal  in- 
stitutions which  she  found  herself  compelled 
to  inaugurate — seemed  to  have  removed  nearly 
all  possible  grounds  of  difference.  Since  1867 
the  politico  intercourse  between  English 
statesmen  and  those  of  the  Austro- Hun- 
garian monarchy,  has  been  almost  confined  to 
such  questions  as  have  arisen  oat  oi  the  con- 
dition of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

Cos«'a  HouN  of  AvetrUi,  laigelr  dmwu  from  des- 
mtohes,  li  the  bert  Kenerol  aotboTitr.  Banke, 
Jfnftfiih  Hitlorjf  tn  tM  S*MnlMKth  Ctntury,  is 
excellent  on  all  foreign  relations  i  Ameth's 
Prim  Supan  and  Varia  Th«rMia  ore  indispens- 
able for  the  eighteenth  oentnrjr.    [T.  F.  T.] 

Austrian  SnccMsion,  Thb  War  of 

TKB  a741— 1748),  was  caused  by  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  without 
male  issue.  There  was  thus  thrown  open  the 
question  of  the  succmion  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  latter  had 
previously  been  secured  to  Maria  Theresa  by 
the  Fraginatic  Sanction.  The  chief  claimant 
to  both  was  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  the  next 
important  candidate  was  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 
As  both  these  princes  were  allies  of  France, 
it  was  necessary  for  England  to  oppose  their 
designs.  Walpole,  therefore,  had  tried  to 
found  a  grand  alliance  between  Hanover, 
Prussia,  and  the  maritime  powers  with 
Austria ;  Frederick,  however,  wonid  recognise 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  only  if  his  claims  to 
Silesia  were  acknowledged.  This  was  refused 
by  Austria,  and  immediately  the  French  and 
Prussian  armies  crossed  to  the  frontier  (1741) 
Hanover  was  obliged  to  declare  nentnUity 


for  a  year.  In  1742  England  and  Holland 
joined  Austria,  and  an  army  of  30,000  was 
sent  into  the  Low  Countries,  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Commodore  Matthews,  with  the  fleet, 
forced  the  King  of  Naples  to  neutrality,  and 
allowed  Sardinia  to  side  with  Austria. 
Frederick  acquired  Sileeia  by  the  treaties 
of  Breelau  and  Berlin,  and  withdrew  from 
the  contest.  The  chief  event  of  1743  was  the 
battle  of  pBTTTNaEN,  which,  though  nearly 
resulting  in  a  disastrous  defeat  for  the 
English,  forced  the  French  to  retire  into 
Al^^.  Negotiations  for  peace  were  begun, 
Qeorge  IT.  being  willing  to  recognise  Charles 
of  Bavaria  as  emperor  if  he  would  renounce 
his  claims  on  Austria.  They  were,  however, 
brokwi  off,  and  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  in- 
cluding England,  Holland,  Anstria,  Saxony, 
and  Sardinia  (Sept,  1748),  was  met  in  October 
by  the  League  of  Frankfort,  the  important 
members  of  which  were  France  and  Prussia. 
Thus  both  England  and  France  were  now 
the  respective  heads  of  two  great  leagues,  and 
the  question  at  issoe  was  really  tiiat  of  the 
naval  supremacy  of  one  or  the  other  power, 
rather  than  the  Austrian  succession,  the 
ostensible  cause  of  the  war.  In  1744, 
after  an  attempted  invasion  of  England  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  had  been  thwarted 
by  the  olements,  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
was  made.  The  general  war,  in  which  the 
English  troops  were  not  concerned,  need  not 
be  oisoussed  nere.  Frederick  of  Prussia  was 
not  well  supported  by  the  French ;  and  in 
1746,  on  the  death  of  Charles  of  Bavaria, 
Francis,  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa,  was 
elected  emperor.  It  was  then  possible  to 
have  made  some  general  negotiation.  The 
opportunity  passed.  Large  sobeidieB  were 
voted  to  Oennan  troops,  and  18,000  Hano- 
verians were  taken  into  English  pay.  In 
Dec,  1746,  Frederick  made  a  separate  peace 
with  Aus^a,  known  as  that  of  Dresden. 
Meanwhile  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
were  disastrously  beaten  by  the  French  at 
FoNTBifOT  (May,  1746),  and  had  to  retire 
to  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  They  had  been 
much  weakened  by  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing troops  to  defend  England  against  the 
invasion  of  the  Young  Pretender.  [Stuart, 
Charlbs  Edward.]  In  1746  Marshal  Saxe 
became  master  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, Deserted,  however,  by  the  Prussians 
and  Bavarians,  the  French  benan  to  make 
offers  for  peace.  In  1747  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  at  Lawfbldt.  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  fell,  and  Maestricht  was  besieged. 
These  disasters  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
Austrian  successes  in  Italy,  and  by  the  capture 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  in  America.  At  length 
the  struggle  was  brooght  to  a  dose  by  the 
FBACBoFAix-u-OHAFBLLB(Oct,1748).  The 
results  of  the  war,  as  a  whcue,  were  not  un- 
favourable to  England.   She  had  done  much 
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to  Kcoie  her  maritime  ■opreiiia<7,  while  her 
riral,  France,  bad  displayed  a  growing  veak- 
neae  and  incapacity. 

Caxljle,  PrnUridc  II.;  Coxe,  PtOtam  and  Wai- 
foU;  Smollett,  JEM.  <^  Bug.;  Frederick  n., 
if<n(9irecd«  JfMTmM;  Tolt«xa,Si4cUd«I«M( 
XI  SUnhope,  HM.  ^  Av.;  Bank^  HM.  ^ 
iVuoia. 

Authorities  on  English  History. 

In  the  present  article  the  leading  authorities 
ure  briefly  considered  under  the  following 
nine  periods  : — (1)  Before  the  English  con- 
quest ;  (2]  from  the  English  to  the  Nonnan 
L-ooquest;  (3)  from  the  Nonnan  conquest  to 
th6  close  of  the  12tb  century;  (4}  the  13th 
century;  (6)  the  14th  and  15th  centuries; 
(6)  the  16th  century;  (7)  the  17th  century: 
(8;  the  18th  century  till  1789 ;  (9)  from  1789 
to  the  present  time. 

L  Period  before  thfi  Bnglish  Con- 
queet. — Contehpo&aby  Wiutebs  :  Csesar,  tfe 
Siito  GaUica  fblm.  iv.  and  v.) ;  the  Agrieola 
of  TacituB  and  passages  in  the  Oermania  of 
the  same  writer  are  the  principal  sources. 
To  these  must  be  added  numerous  scattered 
pasiiages  in  various  classical  writers,  enu- 
merated in  Sir  T.  H&xdy^sBeacriptipe  Catalogue 
of  Materi4U»  relating  to  the  Hiiitory  of  Great 
Bntain  »ttd  IreUttid  (vol.  i.),  and  printed  in 
theMonumenUiMwtoricaBritaHniealfoL  1848). 
The  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  aupplies  an 
ntmneration  of  the  chief  towns  and  roads  in 
Roman  Britain;  the  Notitia  Bvgniiatwn  an 
outline  of  the  organisation  of  the  country. 

Later  Writebs  :  A  few  notices  of  the 
condition  of  the  native  population  before  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  may  be  gathered 
from  GiUas,  ^£xeidio  Britannia.  The  Eccle- 
nattieal  Stalorjf  of  Bede,  commencing  at  the 
same  time,  bnt  coming  down  to  a.d.  731, 
is  then  the  chief  authority.  The  Hiatoria 
Britonum  of  Nennixis  preserves  some  impor- 
tant fragments  of  earlier  writers,  and  affords 
iIlat>tTations  of  the  early  Welsh  traditions, 
but  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  The  work 
beuing  the  same  title,  by  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
moatb,  although  worthlesB  from  an  historica] 
jmnt  of  view,  is  valuable  as  s  source  of 
numerous  legends. 

MoDEHx  Writers  :  Britannia  Romana,  of 
J.  Horsley  (1732) ;  Dr.  Guest,  Originea  Celtiae, 
1883;  H.  C.  Coote,  The  Bomaiu  ^Britain 
(1878) ;  J.  C.  Bruce,  The  Soman  Wall  (1851) ; 
T.  Wright,  The  Celt,  the  Soman,  and  the 
Samn ;  C.  Elton,  Origim  of  English  Hittorp 
(1832) ;  Rhfs,  Cetlie  Britain;  W.  F.  Skene, 
Ctitie  Scotland  (1880). 

8.  From  the  Snglishto  the  Korman 
Conquest.— CoNTEMPOBAavWBiTBBs:  Bede 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chnmielee  (B.  8.*) ;  the 
Peterborough  version  of  the  latter  carries  us 

*  The  letters  K.  S.  appended  to  a  tltl«  in  this 
trticU  denote  that  tfae  work  la  inoloded  in  the 
mrif*  Chronicle  emd  Jf«m«riol«  o/  QreeA  Brifoin  and 
Jrckwl.  pablished  \>j  the  anthority  ot  the  Kaater 
ottlw  Bolls.  The  letters  C.  S.  dotote  that  it  Is  one 
Of  tte  p^oations  of  the  Caioden  Sooletj. 
Hm.-4* 


to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Stei^en ;  Absw, 
Life  of  King  Alfred  (probably  in  part  a 
genuine  contemporary  narrative) ;  the  CAro> 
nUte  of  Ethelward  (Uttle  more  than  a  compi- 
lation from  Bede  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles) ;  the  Encomium  Emma  (Life  of 
Queen  Emma),  and  Life  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fetaor  [R.  S.),  have  both  a  certain  though 
secondary  value.  Other  Livee  are  those  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  by  Bede ;  St,  Columba,  by 
Adamnan  ;  and  that  of  Wilfrid,  Bishop  of 
York.byEddius;  and  the  later  oneeofAldhelm, 
by  Fabricius,  a  foreigner,  used  by  William  of 
Malmeebury  in  his  account  of  Aldhelm  in  the 
Oeata  Font\fleHm;  an  anonymous  Life  of 
Alcuin,  the  foremost  English  scholar  of  his 
age,  whose  Letter*  are  also  of  considerable 
value ;  and  the  Life  of  St.  Dunstan,  by 
Adelard.  The  Chronicles  and  Histories  np  to 
1066  are  printed  in  the  Monumenla  Sitiorieo 
Britannica. 

Later  Wbitebs:  Among  these  are  the 
Chronicle  of  Marianus  Scotus ;  the  Hiatoria 
Segtm  and  J£i*toria  Seelsnm  Bmulmeneie 
{R.S.)  of  Simeon  of  Durham;  the  Hiatoria 
Angiorum  {S.  S.)  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon ; 
and  the  Chronielei  of  Ralph  of  Diceto  {R.  S.) 
and  Peter  Langtoft  (£.  S.).  These  all,  how- 
ever, yield  in  value  to  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  whose  Getta  Regum  Angloram,  Sietoria 
Novella,  and  De  Geatia  fontifieum  {S.  S.) — a 
history  of  English  bishops  and  monasteries 
from  the  time  of  Augustine — are  the  beet 
sources  for  the  period.  The  Ckronieon  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  is  also  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  biographies  are 
the  Lives  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  by  Ethelred 
of  Bievaulx,  and  of  St.  Dunstan,  by  Oabem 
and  Eadmer. 

MoDEKH  WnrPEBS :  J.  M.  Eemble,  Saxona 
in  England,  1849 ;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Gorman 
Conquest,  which  to  a  great  extent,  but  not 
altogether,  supersedes  The  History  of  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  by  Sir  Francis  PfUgrave ; 
also  Palgrave,  English  Commonwealth;  J.  H. 
Lappenberg,  Hiatorg  of  England  under  the 
Anglo-SaxoH  Kings ;  Dr.  W.  Stubbs,  Seleet 
Chmfter*  and  Conatitutumal  History ;  Schmidt, 
Geaetie  der  Angelsachsen  ;  B.  Thorpe,  Ancient 
Laws  and  Instttiites  of  England  ;  Wm.  Bright, 
Early  English  Church  History;  the  Livta  relat- 
ing to  English  history  contained  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  C^istian  Biography  ;  J.  K.  Green,  The 
Mi^ing^ England,  and  Tht  Conqueat  ^England. 

8.  nonnan  Conquest  to  we  Close 
of  the  Twelfth  Century.— For  Norman 
History  :  the  Historic  Nonnannorttm  of  Wil- 
liam of  .Tuniieges  ;  the  Geata  WUlelmi  of  Wil- 
liam of  Poitiers;  ^eBayeux  Tapestry, GXi^grdiveA 
bythe  Antiquarian  Society,  andwith  elucida- 
tions by  Rev.  G.  C.  Bruce.  See  also  Freeman, 
Norman  Conqueat,  vol.  iii.,  Append.  A. 

Contemporary  Wiuters  :  Peterborough 
edition  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ends  1164] ; 
Eadmer,  Hiatoria  Nowrum,  and  Fita  A  naetmi  ; 
Gaimar,   Hiatoire  de*   Angle*;  Ordoiiciu 
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\ituiui,  Mittoria  £eoUnaatic»;  M&bneebury's 
Bk^ria  NovtUa  (above-meDtioned)  riioold 
be  compared  vith  the  Oato  Sltphani; 
ChronioUt  by  Richard  and  John,  both  priora 
of  the  mooaBtery  at  Hexham  (in  Twysden, 
Dee«m  Seriptorei).  For  reign  of  Henry  II.  : 
William  of  Newburgh,  Mutoria  Jttrum 
Anglicarum ;  the  Getta  Regie  Smrioi  (R.  8.), 
wrongly  ascribed  to  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough ;  the  Chroniea  of  Koger  Hoveden 
(R.S.),  a  work  of  high  importance;  the 
Imoffinet  Siiloriarum  [R.  S.)  of  Ralph  of 
Diceto.  For  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  The 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes  [R.  8.) ;  the 
Chronicle  of  Gervase,  a  monk  of  Canterbury 
(£.6'.);  and  Getta  Regum  {R.  8.),  by  the 
same  author,  with  contuiuation  by  unknown 
writers  (of  conmdetable  value) ;  GhromeUt 
and  MmoriaU  of  Seign  of  Riekard  /., 
with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Stubbe  (£.  S.).  For 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  II.:  The  Ti^- 
graphia  Sibemia  and  Expugnatio  Sibemia  of 
Qiraldus  CanibrenBis  {R.  S.) ;  and  for  court 
and  eeclesiaBtiual  life  of  the  period,  the  Oemma 
Ecelenue  and  Speculum  JieeUeue  of  the  same 
writer  {R.  S.),  the  poem  of  Walter  TSxp,  d* 
Kiigie  Curialium,  and  the  de  Xugie  CuriaUum 
of  John  of  Salisbury.  In  biogra[dty,  the 
Livet  of  Lanfranc,  by  Milo  Crispin ;  of  An- 
selm,  by  Eadmer ;  together  with  those  of 
Becket,  in  volumes  edited  by  Canon  Robertson 
for  Uolls  Series ;  and  tbe  Magna  Vita  of  Hugh 
<rf  Lincoln  {R.  S.).  Dometdof/  Book,  foo-simile 
edition  by  Sir  Henry  James,  by  photozinco- 
graphic  process,  together  with  account  of  the 
whole  in  Freeman,  Norman  Cmquett,  vol.  v.. 
Append  A. 

Modern  WnrrBHs :  Works  by  Freeman 
and  Stubbs,  named  in  preceding  section ;  also 
Freeman,  Hietory  of  William  Rafm  and 
Biitorical  Eetaya  (let  series) ;  Gnicot,  Eiaait 
and  Mietoire  da  Civiliaatitm  m  Franee  ;  W.  F. 
Hook,  Livee  of  the  Arehbiehope  of  Canterbury ; 
R.  W.  Church,  Life  ofAntelm;  M.  Rule,  St. 
Anielm;  Perry,  Li  fe  of  St.  Sugh  of  Lincoln  ; 
Ijord  Iij-ttelton,  Eittory  of  Henry  II.;  Dug- 
dale,  Monaatieon  Anglieanuin  (1666 — 73). 

4.  Thirteenth  Century  and  Beign 
of  Edward  II. — Cohtskpobakt  Wkitibs  : 
The  Hittoria  Mtf^  of  Matthew  Paris  (£.  8.), 
abridged  in  his  Biatoria  Minor  {ib.), 
specially  important  and  exhibiting  a 
great  advance  in  historical  composition ; 
Chronieon  of  William  Rishanger  (iZ.  5.),  and 
Annalea  of  Nicholas  Trivet ;  MemoriaU  of 
Walter  of  Coventry  {R.  S.),  asefol  for  the 
reign  of  John ;  the  Annate  of  the  monasteries 
of  Burton-upon- Trent,  Winchester,  Waver- 
ley,  Dunstable,  Osney,  and  Worcester,  all 
contained  in  the  Annalee  Monaatici  (R.  8.) . 
edited  by  Luard.  For  reign  of  Edward 
II.:  The  Annalet  of  John  of  Troke- 
lowe,  a  monk  of  Tynemonth  (Ji.  8.),  and 
Zife  of  Edward,  by  an  unknown  writer 
bably  amonk  of  Malmesbury),  iuHeame; 
anoUier  Life,  by  Thomas  de  la  Moor ; 


Chronieon  at  Adam  of  Murunatli ;  CAromieon 
of  Walter  of  Hmningtord  (soperior  in  con- 
oeption  and  accuracy  to  the  avenge  historical 
literature  of  the  period),  comprising  the  reigns 
of  the  Srst  three  Edwards;  Chronieon  Petro- 
hurgenae  (C.  8.),  as  a  spocimen  of  local  history. 
For  civic  history  of  London :  The  Munimenta 
Oildhalia  Londonimtia  {R.S.),  edited  by 
Riley,  specially  valuable  for  the  lij^ht  th^ 
throw  on  the  political  and  commercial  condi- 
tion of  tbe  country  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries;  the  Domaaday  of  St. 
PauVa  {C.  8.) ;  also  Chroniquaa  de  London  {C.8.) ; 
Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  148S,  edited 
by  Nicolas;  ColleetioHa  of  a  London  Citisen, 
edited  by  J.  Gairdner  (C.  8.) ;  the  Annalea 
Londonieniea  and  Annalea  I^uiini,  edited  by 
Dr.  Stubbe  {X.  8.) ;  Royal  atid  Siatorical  Lattara 
iUuatratvee  of  Se^  of  Bmry  III.,  edited  by 
W.  W.  Shu-ley  («. «.) ;  Lottara  of  Btthop 
Groaaeteate,  edited  by  Luord  {R.  8.) ;  Political 
Songa  of  England,  from  Reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Edward  II.,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright  (C.  8.). 

Latbs  WiuTBBS :  Among  these  Walsing- 
ham  is  the  chief,  and  his  Hiatoria  Anglitama 
{U.S.)  is  for  this  period  little  more  than  a 
compilation  from  the  earlier  writers  above- 
named. 

MoDBRN  WuiTBSS:  Freeman,  Qnizot, 
Hook's  Livea,  as  specified  in  preceding  sec- 
tion ;  Dr.  Paul],  Oeaehiehtt  von  England  (in 
Geach.  d.  Europaiathen  Staaten,  by  Heeren  and 
tJkert) ;  W.  Longman,  Leeturaa  on  the  Bia- 
tory  of  England  ;  the  Prefaces  by  the  diffo^t 
editors  of  Walter  of  Coventry,  Matthew  Paris, 
the  Monumenta  Franciacana,  Roger  Bacon,  in 
Rolls  Series,  as  above  specified.  Hatlam, 
Middle  Aget;  W.  H.  Blaauw,  Barona'  War  ; 
Lives  of  Simon  de  Montfort  by  Pauli  and 
G.  W.  Prothero ;  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Hiatory  of 
Agrieultura  and  Prieea  in  Engimd  (commences 
A.D.  1259);  Mullinger,  Biatory  of  the  V^i- 
veraity  of  Cambridge,  vol.  i.  For  relations  of 
England  to  the  Papacy ;  Milman,  Latim 
CAriatianily  ;  and  the  fifth  volume  of  Green- 
wood's Caihidra  Petri. 

e.  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turieB.— CoHTBMPOBAaY  WiUTBBs :  Adom 
of  Mnrimuth,  wiUi  continuation  by  unknown 
writer,  coming  down  to  1380.  For  reign  of 
Edward  III. :  Robert  of  Aveabury,  de  Mira" 
hilibua  Oeatia  Edtoardi  III.,  edited  by  Heame ; 
Higden's  Poli/chrcnicon,  with  version  by  John 
of  Trevistt  (r.  S.)  ;  Knighton,  Hietory  of 
England  (from  Kdgar  to  death  of  Richard 
II.) ;  Chroniela  of  Englantf,  by  a  monk  of  St. 
Albeins  {R.  8.) ;  Wahdngham  (see  precedii^ 
section),  now  of  primary  importance  ;  Fremm 
Chronic/e,  relating  to  death  of  Richard  II. 
{Eng.  Riat.  Soc.) ;  and  Eietory  of  the  same 
monarch,  also  in  French  {Arehaot.  Britann,, 
vol.  XX.) ;  Adam  of  Usk,  with  translation  by 
E.  M.  Thompson;  Capgrave,  Chroniele  of 
England  and  Booh  of  the  noble  TIenriea  (both 
R.  S.) ;  Otterboume,  Chronieon  Regttm  Angliet, 
edited  by  Heame ;  Lvm  of  Henry  V.  as  fol- 
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Wa:  (1)  liy  Thomas  Elmham,  in  Heame; 
(2)  by  Titufl  Uvius  {ib.);  (3)  "The  Chap- 
hm'B  Acconnt "  (£n^.  But.  liae.) ;  fuiaeuz.  Le 
Swff  ^  Bourn  ;  Jinnalt  of  the  monaatery  of 
Albaos,  by  John  Amundesham  and  John 
Whethamstede  (both  R.  S.) ;  Chronicles  of  the 
nignof  Henry  VI.,  edited  by  Gairdner  (C^. ; 
Bekynton'B  Corrftpondtnee,  belongiog  to  same 
I^R.  S.)  ;  Harding's  Cifonieie,  continued 
by  Onfton. ;  Jehan  de  Wavrin'o  ColleetioH  of 
Ghnwiclea  (A.  S.) ;   William  of  Worcester, 
Annait  and  Collectient,  edited  by  Stevenson 
[&.  8.) :  ChronieU  of  Jehan  le  Bel,  edited  by 
Polain ;  the  Vkrcnieiet  of  I^^iaaart  and  Mons* 
tral^  important^  but  not  altogothnr  trust- 
worthy; Bkmdel,  <b  Stduttiatu  KormaiuMt 
(£.$.) ;  Huteru  tfArritab  cf  Eduntrd  IV.  in 
RttfUnd  {C.  8.) ;  the  ratton  Letter;  edited  by 
J.  Oairdner,  are  important  as  illustrating 
the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  QmtinuatwnoiiiheCroylatid 
(Amu^  (in  Gale's  Seriptorei) ;  Warkworth's 
CknmeU  {C.  S,)  compriees  first  thirteen  years 
ol  King  Edward's  reign ;  the  London  CAronieU 
[C.  8.) :  8ir  Thomas  More's  account  of  Ed- 
ward V.  and  Richard  III.,  virtuaUy  a  contem- 
poraiy  narrative ;  Letteri  and  Fapert  iiiuttra- 
t*tw  of  the  Rtiffna  of  Rickard  III.  and  Henry 
ril.,  edited  by  Gairdnor  {R.  S.)  <  Bernard 
(Andr£),  Lift  o/Smry  VIL,  edited  by  Oaird- 
ner {R.  S.) ;  MaieriaU  for  «  Sittory  of  the 
Jbifn  of  Smy  VIL,  edited  by  Campbell 
(A.  8.)  :  Life  of  Henri/  VII.,  by  Lord  Bacon, 
in  fifth  volume  of  his  Workt,  ^itod  by  Ellis 
and  Spedding:  the  Venttian  Relation  {c.S.), 
a  view  of   England  as   it   appeared  to 
an  tntelligent  foreigner,  temp.  Henry  VII. ; 
Fa^an's  CKrsnwto;  Wydif's  Worke,  to  be 
sttHUed  in  edition  by  Thomas  Arnold,  and 
Tolmne  (with  preface),  edited  by  F.  D. 
Matthew  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society ; 
fbiitiemi  Poeme  and  Songi,  from  accession  of 
Edward  III.  to  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  edited 
by  Thomas  Wright  (R.  S.). 

LuTB  W  KITE  MB :  PolydoTB  Vergil's  ffie- 
<pfM  jlMflie»,  a  record  that  often  assumes  the 
Taloe  of  rtrictly  contemporary  evidence; 
Hall's  Union  of  tie  Familiet  of  Laneatter  and 
York,  tiie  main  source  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
tnical  dramas. 

HoDKRM  Writbrs:  Among  those  already 
named  are  Hallam,  Middle  Age*  (two  conclud- 
ing chapters) ;  Freeman,  Euaya  (fint  seriee) ; 
Hook,  Live*  of  the  Archbishop*;  Kogera,  Hia- 
tory  of  Frieea;  Life  and  Time*  of  Edward  ///., 
by  Longman  ;  il.  Wallon,  Richard  II.;  Lord 
Brougham,  Sittory  of  England  under  (he  House 
•f  Lancaster  ;  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III., 
Gardiner.  For  academic  life  and  history 
learning:  Huber,  Engli*h  Unireraiiies 
(tansL  by  Newman);  llackenxie  Walcott, 
Waiiam  of  IVpkeham  and  kit  College*  ;  Anstey, 
PnlBce  to  Munimenta  Aeademiea  (A.S.I. 
8b-  J.  H.  itamsay,  articles  on  Bich&rd  n. 
sod  Heniy  IV.  in  Antiqwwry  for  1882.  For 
Wydif  and  Wm  opponents:  Shirley,  Pn&ce 


to  "I^uoionli  Zimionun  (A.  8.) ;  article  on 
The  Lotiardt,  in  Uairdner  and  Spedding's 
Studio*  in  Englieh  Mittory. 

6.  Sixteenth  Century.  —  Comtbkpo* 
KAKT  WuiTBRs :  Among  those  named  in  pre- 
ceding section  are  Polydore  Vergil  (now  espe- 
daUy  important) ;  Hall ;  the  London  Chronicle. 
For  the  qnestitm  of  the  royal  divorce,  the 
materials  collected  in  Recordt  of  the  Reformatim 
(A.D.  1627—1533),  edited  by  Rev.  N.  Pocock; 
Harpsfield,  Treatise  of  the  Rrelended  Divorce 
(C.S.);  the  Catbolio  representation  of  the 
facts  is  to  be  found  in  Nicholas  Sanders's 
Hittoria  Sehiimatit  Angiieani  (1586),  of  which 
an  otlaiged  edition,  with  continuation,  was 
published  by  Rishton  (transL,  with  notes,  by 
Lewis,  1877) :  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
work  is  entitled  to  rank  as  contemporary. 
Wriothesley's  Chronicie;  More,  Utopia,  and 
Btarkcy,  England  in  the  Reign  of  Benry 
VIII. ;  the  collection  known  as  Holinshed's 
Chronicle*,  of  which  Harrison's  Deteription  of 
£ngland  lus  been  reprinted  in  series  published 
by  the  New  Sbaksprae  Society.  Jc^ 
Stowe,  Summary  of  the  Ckronietet  of  England, 
Annate*,  and  Survey  of  London  and  Wett- 
mintter  ;  Foze,  Hittory  of  the  Act*  and  Monti' 
ment*  of  the  Church  (ed.  Cattley);  Chronicle 
of  the  Qrey  Friar*  of  London  {C.  6.) ;  letter* 
on  the  Siippreuion  of  the  Monaeteriee,  edited 
by  Wright  (C  S.) ;  Jfarrativet  of  the  Refor- 
mation {C.  8.) ;  Literary  Remaint  of  Edward 
VI.  (Roxburgh  Club) ;  Machyn's  Diary 
(C,  S.) ;  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,  etc.,  edited 
by  Nichols  (£^.5.);  Live*  of  More,  by  his 
son-in-law,  Roper,  and  of  Wolsey,  by  bis 
gentleman-usher,  Cavendish ;  Life  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  by  Hooker ;  L^t  of  Queen  EtisMhethf 
by  Camden ;  Sir  John  Haringtoa's  Brief* 
Vieie  contains  a  series  of  sketches  of  the 
principal  bishops  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  For 
original  documents,  the  Calendar*  of  Lettert 
and  Paper*,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  edited,  with  important  pre- 
faces, by  J.  S.  Brewer  ;  also  the  "  Bomestio" 
series  for  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Marr  and 
Elizabeth,  edited  by  Robert  Lemon  and  Mrs. 
Everett  Green;  the  "Foreign"  series  toe 
same  reigns,  by  Tumbull,  Joseph  Stevenson, 
and  Crosby  (all  in  the  series  published  by  the 
Record  CommiEsioners).  The  Zurich  Letter* 
(edited  by  Hastings  RobiuKon)  contain  the 
correspondence  between  the  English  and  the 
C<mtiDental  Reformers;  tee  also  Srief  Di*- 
oourte  of  the  Trouble*  begun  at  Frankfort  (in 
"The  Fhoenix,"  vol  ii.);  and  the  Journal* 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Hardwick* 
Paper*  are  an  important  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion known  under  this  designation,  although 
the  name  of  the  editor,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page ;  Sir 
Dudley  Digges,  The  Compleai  Amba**ador;  tiie 
Cabala — a  collection  of  letters  by  eminent 
diplomatists,  &c. ;  the  Somert  Tract*.  For 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  Scotland,  the  Work* 
of  FeterUn,  Calderwood,  and  Archbishop 
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Spottdswoode  ;  also  the  Wmrka  of  John  Enox, 
edited  by  Lain^.  For  proceedings  of  Farlia- 
tnent,  the  coUectioiie  by  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes 
and  Heywood  Townsend ;  the  Burleigh 
Paper*.  For  Ckintinental  relations,  the  Cor- 
retpondenee  of  Granville ;  the  Jtelaiiom  poli- 
tique del  Payt  -  Bat  et  de  I  'Anffhterre, 
edited  by  Baron  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove ;  the 
Calendan  {R.  S.)  relating  to  Venice,  edited 
by  Bawdon  Brown ;  and  those  by  Bergenroth 
and  Qayangos  relating  to  Bpain ;  for  relations 
of  Scotland  and  France,  the  French  Betpatehea, 
edited  by  M.  Teulet.  For  questions  connected 
with  the  career  and  character  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  her  Letters,  edited  by  Prince 
Lobanof-Hostovsky ;  the  materials  (some  of 
them  of  doubtful  genuineness)  in  Anderson's 
CoUeetiom;  the  Letter-Bookg  of  Sir  Amias 
Paolet ;  the  Sydney  Paperi.  Stubbes'  Anato- 
of  Abutea,  and  Stafford's  Examination  of 
Complaiitte  (1680),  published  by  the  New 
Shakspere  SHJciety. 

Later  Writers:  Fuller,  Church  Hiitory; 
Burnet,  Miatory  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Chvreh  of  Englatlk  (ed.  by  Pocock),  with 
EDurner's  Specimen;  CoUira,  Eeolaiaetieal 
ffietory  (edited  by  I^tbbury) ;  L^rand,  Jfie- 
toire  du  Bivorce  ;  Strype,  Eceleaiaatical  Memo' 
riale,  Annate  of  the  Reformation,  and  Livet  of 
Cxanmer,  Parker,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Aylmer,  (jrindal,  and  Whitgift ;  Neal, 
HittoryofthePtirUane;  C.  Dodd,  ChurehSi*- 
tory  of  England  (1742),  the  work  of  a  moderate 
OathoUc;  Z)/eo/^ffnryF//i.,by  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  ;  Sir  John  Hay  ward's  Life  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  Annate  of  the  Jiret  Four  Years 
^  Rsign  of  Elizabeth  :  Fiddea,  Life  of  Wbluy  ; 
Fuller,  The  Worthies  of  Engiand;  Lloyd, 
Slat*  Wbrthiea;  A.  Wood,  Athenm  Oxoniemee 
(1691);  J.  Nichols,  Progreuee  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (1788). 

Modern  Wrftbrs  :  J.  A.  Fronde,  Sletory 
of  England;  L.  von  ViaiAQ,Hi»tory  of  the  Popet, 
and  History  of  England,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  J.  Lingard,  History 
of  England;  3.  H.  Blunt,  Reformation-  of  the 
Churekttf  EHgland;  R.  W.  Diium,  History  of 
the  Chtarek  of  England;  3.  O.  W.  Haweis, 
Sketches  of  the  Reformation ;  B.  B.  Maitland, 
Essays  on  the  Reformation ;  J.  B.  Marsden, 
Early  Puritans;  J.  L.  Motley,  Rise  of  the 
Butch  Republic  and  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands;  W.  Maskell,  Hittory  of  the 
Martin  Mnrprelate  Controversy;  H.  H.  Dexter^ 
Congregationalism  of  the  last  Three  Hundred 
Tears;  C.  Wordsworth,  Eeclesiastieat  Bio- 
graphy ;  F.  Seebohm,  Oxford  Reformers  ;  R. 
Churton,  Life  of  Alexander  Nowell;  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  Lives  of  WilliHm  Davison  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton ;  Fox  Bourne,  Life  of  Sir 
Philip  midney;  J.  S.  Brewer,  English  Studiee; 
Mignet,  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart ;  J.  Hosacl^ 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  W.  B.  Devereui,  Lives 
and  Letters  of  the  Bevereux ;  E.  Edwards, 
life  of  Sir  Waiter  Jtaleigh ;  M'Grie,  Life  of 
Joktt  Zhox  and  Life  v/Andrmo  MvMUt  (the 


latter  important  for  the  hutory  of  Iftftming 
and  education] :  Athemt  Camtabrigienaes,  by 
C.  H.  and  T.  Cooper. 

7.  SeTenteenth  Century. — Cohtbv- 
PORART  Sources  :  Th&  Calendars  of  State 
Papers,  ** Foreign"  and  "Domestic,"  edited 
by  Mr.  Lemon,  Mr.  Bruce,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and 
Mrs.  Everett  Qreen,  fnn^sh  the  ke^  to  the 
most  anthentio  and  original  infcmnatirai  until 
nearly  the  close  of  the  seventh  decade ;  while 
other  sources  already  indicated,  such  as  the 
Somers  Tracts,  the  Sydney  Papers,  the  Win- 
wood  Memorials,  the  worlm  of  Fuller,  Collier, 
Neal,  Dodd,  Nichols,  &c,,  afford  material  for 
either  the  whole  or  part  of  the  century. 

First  Half  of  Serenteenth  Century. 
— CoMTEHFOKARY  WRITERS  I  For  the  reign  of 
King  James,  Camden's  ^nnafa — a  compilation 
of  comparatively  little  value  ;  other  accoonta 
are,  Wilson's  History  of  Sing  James  I.  (in 
Kennet)  ;  Goodman,  Court  of  James  I, ;  King 
James's  own  Works.  For  parhamentary 
transactions,  the  Bebates  of  1610  {C.S.), 
together  with  those  of  tlie  years  1620  and 
1621,  contained  in  the  Parliamentary  His- 
tory ;  Rushworth's  Collections,  commencing 
with  the  year  1618 ;  the  Froteata  of  th* 
Home  of  Lorda  (commencing  with  the  year 
1625),  edited  by  J.  E.  T.  Rogers;  the  Mel- 
rose State  Papera  and  Correapondenee ;  Sir 
David  DalrymplB,  Memerialt  and  Lettera 
(1762);  the  Carew  Lettera.  Narrative  of  the 
Spanish  Marriage  Treaty  {C.  S.) ;  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbnry,  Expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rh£. 
For  Continental  reUtions,  the  Ambasaadee  de 
M.  de  la  Boderie,  the  "  Venetian  Reports," 
Winwood,  Memoriaia  ;  Birch,  Hiatorieal  View; 
and  the  Memoires  of  Ruadoif.  For  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  Wallington's  Biary ;  the 
Thomason  collection  of  pamphlets  and  "  The 
King's  Pamphlets,"  both  in  the  Britiah 
Museum ;  Dfurymple,  Metnorials  and  Letters; 
Lord  Clarendon,  Hiitory  of  the  Eebellion 
and  State  Papers  ;  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Vemey  Family  {C.  S.).  Whitelocke,  Memo- 
riaia; the  Thurloe  Papera;  May,  History  of 
the  Long  Parliament;  Sir  Ral^  Veroey's 
Notes  {C.  S.) ;  Scobdl's  (hUeetion.  For  par- 
hamentary proceedings :  Strafford's  Lettera 
and  Beapatehea ;  Nalson's  Gotlection.  The 
Ormonde  Papers  (edited  by  Thomas  Carte) ; 
A  Contemporary  History  of  Affairs  in  Ireland 
from  1641  to  1652  (edited  by  G.  T.  GUbert) ; 
Giithry'a  Memoirs;  Ludlow's  Memoir* — con- 
tain important  materials  for  Scottish  and 
Irish  history.  Milton's  Prose  Worka  and  the 
writings  of  Bishop  Hall  give  the  chief  points 
in  dispute  between  the  Episcopalian  and 
Presbyterian  parties.  Sprigg's  Angtia  Redi- 
viva ;  John  Webb's  Memorials  ;  the  Hamilton 
Papers  {C.  S.) ;  the  Letters  of  Charles  1.  to 
Henrietta  Maria  {G.  S.) — belong  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Puritan  Transactions, 
edited  by  Heywood  and  Wright,  the  Querela 
Cantabrigienaia,  and  The  Puritan  Fiaitation  of 
the  Umveraity  of  Orfor^  edited  by  Fmfeosar 
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MontagD  Burrows  {C.S.),  iUoBtrate  the  oon- 
£tion  of  the  universities.  The  Fair/ax  Cor- 
mmdmee,  saccessively  edited  by  Johnson 
ad  Bell,  covers  the  period  1625—70.  The 
important  serine,  Records  of  the  Englisk  Pro- 
vince of  the  SoeUty  of  Jetm,  edited  by  Father 
Foley;  the  Life  of  Father  John  Gerard,  by 
Father  Morris :  together  with  the  works  of 
Jarenciufi,  Bartoli,  and  Tanner,  should  be 
consulted  tor  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  move- 
ment. The  principal  biographies  are  those 
of  the  Laid  Keeper  Willianu,  byHacket;  of 
Cokmel  Birch  {C.  S.) :  of  BitHop  BedeU,  edited 
by  Mayor  and  Jones:  of  The  Dukea  of 
Hamilton,  by  Bishop  Burnet.  Among  the 
autobiographies  are  those  of  Sir  Simondt 
fEwet,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  Lord  Eerbert  of 
CkerUry,  Lady  Malket  (C.  S.),  and  Mn.  Alice 
TionUoH. 

Latkk  Wsitbrs  :  The  writers  of  the  last 
century — Rapin  (the  author  of  a  History  of 
Setgland  to  the  Death  of  Charlea  I.),  Dr.  Birch 
(Cntrt  and  Timet  of  James  I.,  Court  and  Times 
sf  Charles  L),  and  Thomas  Carte  [L^f*  of 
Orwunde) — together  withBrodie  {ComttttitioHal 
Sisfory),  Oodwin  (History  of  the  Common - 
wtaith),  and  Disraeli  {Commentaries  on  ths 
Sei(/n  of  Charles  J.),  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
praent  century,  although  rendering  useful 
nr^'ice  in  their  time,  must  be  regarded  as 
almost  superseded  by  later  and  more  syste- 
mtio  research,  such  as  that  represented  bv 
Oulyle,  Letters  and  ^teahee  of  Cromwtii, 
OviEot,  Hietoire  de  la  Sivolution  d'AnyUttrre 
and  Etudes  sur  Phistoire  de  la  Revolution 
i' Angleterre,  and  especially  Professor  S.  R. 
Gardiner,  History  of  England  from  1609  to 
164$,  10  vols.,  1883—84.  Ranhe's  History 
ahoold  also  be  systematically  consulted. 
Other  iroi^  are  J.  B.  Mozley,  Essays; 
Stanford,  Studies  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  The  colonisation  of  America 
may  be  followed  in  Bancroft,  History 
t>f  the  TjniUd  States ;  Palfrey,  History  of 
liew  England;  Tyler,  History  of  American 
Literature,  vol.  i.  The  chief  biographies  are 
those  of  BaeoH,  by  J.  Spedding ;  Milton,  by 
Profeeeor  llaason ;  Montrose,  by  Mark  Napier ; 
Prinet  Rupert,  by  Eliot  Warburton ;  Fairfax, 
by  Clements  Mftrt->in.in ;  and  Clarendon,  by 
T.  H.  Lister. 

Second  Half  of  Seventeenth  Cen. 
tory.  —  CosTEMPOEAST  Whiters:  Among 
tboee  named  in  preceding  section  are  Fuller, 
OoUier,  Thnrloe,  Winwood,  Wbitelocke,  Neal ; 
the  Lords  and  Commons  Joomals,  the 
Ormonde  Papers,  the  Sydney,  Hatton,  and 
Fairbx  Correspondence.  For  the  Crom- 
vefliao  Parliaments,  Burton's  Diary  is  of 
■pedal  value.  Burnet's  History  of  Air 
Mm  7W»  belongs  to  the  period  from  the 
Sotoiation  to  a.d.  1713.  OUier  sources 
us  Kanne^  Jbffiater  and  Chronicle;  Lives  of 
Qisrles  U.  and  James  11.;  Diary  of  Lmd 
Qaaadm ;  Lattert  uid  Mmoirt  of  Sir  Wil- 
Vam  TempiBi  Sir  John  BereBby*8  Momoira; 


Letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  (0.  S.)  ; 
Diary  of  John  Evelyn;  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys;  Memoirs  of  the  Comte  de  Gramont; 
Diary  of  Narcissus  LuttreU ;  Locke,  Letters 
on  Toleration;  Turner,  Vindication  of  San- 
croft  and  the  Deprived  Bishops;  Sir  John 
D^rymple,  Memoin  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  negotiations  of  the  Comte 
d'Avaux,  the  materials  collected  by  Mignet 
relating  to  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  tiie 
(^rrespondenee  of  the  Marquis  d'Harcourt 
illustrate  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, Macpherson's  Original  Papers,  the  State 
Papers  and  Letters  of  Carstairs,  the  Letters  of 
William  III.  (edited  by  Groen  van  PrinstCT^) , 
the  Letters  of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV. 
(edited  by  Orimblot},  other  Letters  of  William, 
together  with  the  Reports  of  F.  Bonnet  {see 
Ranke,  History  of  England,  vi.  144 — 404)  and 
a  Collection  of  State  Tracts  (.3  vols.  foL),  are 
all  various  and  valuable  material  for  the 
reign  oi  William  IIL  In  biography  we 
have  Baxter,  Autobiography,  and  Calamy, 
Aeeount  of  the  ^'ected  Ministers  ;  Boyer, 
of  Sir  William  Tenets  ;  Roger  North's  Lives 
(of  his  three  brothers)  ;  Sir  James  Turner, 
Memoirs.  The  political  poems  of  Dryden 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

L&TEK  Whitbrs  :  A  fragment  by  Charles 
James  Fox  on  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  and  a  Life  of  that  monaroh  by  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Clarke,  together  with  ^  James 
Maddntosh's  Review  of  the  Causes  ^  the 
RevobUion  of  1688,  scarcely  call  for  notice,  in 
comparison  with  Macaulay's  great  History  of 
England,  which  deals  in  detail  with  the  reigna 
of  James  It.  and  William  III.  In  connection 
with  special  features  of  the  period,  Marsden's 
Later  Puritans,  Tnlloc^'s  Rational  Theology 
in  England,  and  Weld's  Hietory  of  the  Royal 
Society  may  be  mentioned.  In  biography  we 
have  Courtenay,  Life  of  Sir  William  Temple; 
Napier,  Life  of  Orahame  of  Claverhouse ; 
Dixon,  Lives  of  Blake  and  Peon ;  Story, 
Life  o/"  Carstairs ;  Memoirs  of  William  Bow- 
yer  (in  Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  i.) ; 
Macaulay,  EsBays  on  Sir  William  Temple, 
War  of  the  Succession  in  ^inrin,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  Christie,  Life  of  Shaftesbury. 

S.  Eighteenth  Century  to  1789  

CoKTEMPOHART  Wkitehs  :  For  reign  of  Queen 
Anne — Swift,  Journal  to  Stella  and  History  of 
the  Four  Last  Tears  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign, 
together  with  his  pamphlets  On  the  Conduct  of 
the  Allies  and  Behaviour  of  ths  Queen's  last 
Ministry;  Bolingbroke,  Letter  to  Sir  W. 
Wyndham,  and  Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties 
at  the  Accession  of  Oeorge  I. ;  also  his  Letters 
and  Correspondence  (edited  by  Parke) ;  Marl- 
borough's Correspondence;  Boyer,  History  of 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  Tindal,  Continua- 
tion of  Rapin'a  Hilary;  the  Wentworth 
Papers  (edited  by  J.  J.  Oartwright).  For 
reign  of  the  Hanoverian  soveieigns — Calen- 
dmri  of  the  State  Papers  have  appeared  for 
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the  first  nine  yean  only  {S.  S.),  bat  the  pub* 
liahed  correspondence  of  the  chief  statesmen 
of  the  perioif  affords  material  of  Migsaly  less 
vahie.  Among  these  ore,  Tht  OrmvUlf 
Papen;  the  Bedford  Cotresp<mdenee ;  the 
Ckaiham  Correapondewe ;  Mmein  of  Lord 
Bookingham ;  Correapondene*  of  Georgt 
III.  with  Lord  Xorth;  the  Malmetbury 
Corrt^Hdmua ;  Burke's  Oarre^tondenee  and 
SptiehM,  together  with  his  pamphlets,  Obttr- 
MtftMW  on  a  IaU«  State  of  tlu  IFation,  Thought* 
•n  the  Caute  of  the  Present  Stacontentt,  and 
Zfttert  OH  the  Trade  of  Ireland  ;  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Memoire  of  the  Court  of  George  III.; 
the  Comwallie  Correspondence ;  Romilly's 
LeUere;  the  Rote  Correepondenee  ;  the  Auek- 
land  Correspondence;  Horace  Walpole,  Me- 
W0jr«  of  the  Seign  of  George  III. ;  (he  tettere 
of  Juniue ;  Bubb  Dodington's  Diary.  For 
American  affairs  the  Reader'*  Sandbook  of  the 
American  Revolution  (1761 — 83),  by  Justin 
Winsor,  will  be  found  to  afford  ample 
^idance  to  all  the  authorities.  For  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons — the  Gentleman^t 
Magatme  and  the  Annual  Register;  Caven- 
dish's Debate*  (a.d.  1768  to  1744). 

Lateu  Hiktouical  WiuTKHs :  Earl  Stan- 
hope (Lord  Mahon),  Sietory  of  JSngland  from 
the  Feaee  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Vertaillet 
and  Sisiorjf  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne; 
T.  H.  Burton,  ffutorg  of  the  Hejgn  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Wyon,  Bietory  of  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  Massey,  Butorjf  of  England  diring  the 
Reign  of  George  III. ;  Adtdj^na,  Bietory  of 
England  from  the  AeeeiaUm  to  the  Deeeate  of 
King  George  III.;  Cniik  and  UadCarlane, 
Pietoriai  Bietory  of  England  during  the  Reign 
of  OeoryB  HI. ;  W.  K.  H.  Lecky,  Mi*tcry  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ;  Abbey  and 
Overtni,  The  Engtith  Church  in  the  EighteeiUh 
Century ;  Leslie  Stephen,  Bittory  of  English 
l%ougkt  in  the  Eighteenth  Century;  Sir 
Enkine  May,  Centtitutiomal  History  of  Eng- 
land;  Lord  Holland,  Memoire  of  the  Whig 
I*arty  ;  T.  Wright,  Carieatttre  Mittory  of  ttu 
Georges. 

Ih  Biogkapht.—'W.  Coze,  Lives  of  Marl- 
borough, Walpole,  and  Henry  Pelham;  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  Life  of  Marlborough  ;  Annals 
and  Correspondence  of  the  Earls  of  Stair,  by 
J.  M.  Graham;  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  the  Pre- 
tender*; Bishop  Monk,  Life  of  Rentley ; 
Sir  David  Brewster,  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Kewlon  ; 
Montagu  Burrows,  Life  of  Adfniral  Hawke  ; 
H.  Craik.  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift;  Mac- 
knight,  L\fe  of  Botmgbroke  ;  W.  Wilson,  Life 
of  Defoe,  and  W.  Lee,  Life  of  Defoe  ;  John 
Forster,  Biographical  Eanga,  Life  of  Pitt ; 
Bunburj',  Life  of  Sir  Thorn  a*  Sanmer;  Lives 
of  Chatham,  by  'F.  Thackeray,  and  of  Pitt,  by 
Bishop  Tomlino  and  Earl  Stanhope ;  Life  of 
LordShelbume,  by  Lord  Edmund  Fitzmaurioe; 
Macknight,  Life  of  Surke;  Treveh-an,  Earb/ 
Bietory  of  Charlea  Jamee  Fos ;  Lord  Hhel- 
hnme's  Autobiography;  Lord  Ghesterfle^'B 
letters;  Romill^i  letUra;  MemoriaU  md 


Correepondenee  of  Fox,  by  Earl  Russell ;  Sir 
John  Malcolm,  Life  of  Clive ;  Southey,  Life 
of  Wedty;  Life  and  Time  of  Woe&y^  by 
'lYennan ;  Moore,  Li^  of  Sheridan  ;  Brougham, 
Staieamen  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  For 
state  of  Education  and  Learning — J.  O. 
Nichols,  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  IHighteenth 
Century;  Rev.  C.  Wordsworth,  Univereity 
Life  and  Univereity  Studies  in  the  EighteetUk 
Century  ;  Baker,  Biatory  of  St.  John'a  Cottage 
(edited  by  Prof.  John  E.  B.  Mayor). 

9.  From  1788  to  the  Present  Time.— 
Besides  works  named  in  preceding  section, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Memoire  of  the  Court 
of  the  Regency  ;  George  Rose,  Diary  (1801 — 
15);  Lord  Comwallis,  Correspondence;  Wel- 
lington, Deepatehe* ;  Wellesley,  Despatchea  ; 
Sir  6.  Romilly,  Jovntat  (1806—18);  Lord 
Colchester,  Diary  and  Correspondenee ;  Lord 
tiidmouth.  Life  and  Correapondence ;  Twiss, 
Life  of  Lord  Eldon;  CD.  YonRe,  Life  of  Lord 
Liverpool;  Erskine,  Francis Homffl-, 

Metnoir*  and  Correspondenee;  Brialmont,  Life 
of  Wellington  ;  Southey,  Life  of  Helsem  ;  Nel- 
son, Despatches  (edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas) ; 
Collingvood,  Correepondenee ;  Life  of  Sort  of 
Dundmald  (bv  Earl  of  Dandooald  and  Fox 
Boome) ;  Lord  Dudley,  Letter*  (1814—23) ; 
Alison,  Lives  of  Lord  Londonderry  and 
Sir  Ch&rloe  Stewart ;  Ijondonderry.  Corre- 
epondenee;  The  Greville  Metnoira;  George 
Canning  and  hia  Tiinea,  A.  G.  Staple- 
ton  ;  Canning's  Speech**  (with  Life)t  6  toIs.  ; 
Life  of  Earl  Qrey,  by  Hon.  0.  Grey ;  Sir 
Robt.  Peel's  Memoira,  by  Stanhope  and 
Cardwelli  also  Life  by  Quizot.  and  Speech** 
(4  vols.)  ;  Memoir*  of  John  Charles  Viaeount 
Althorp,  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant;  Life 
and  Speech**  of  (/Vonnett,  by  his  son ;  Ashley, 
Life  of  Lord  Falmeratou;  Torrens,  Life  of 
Lord  itelhoume;  3.  Morley,  Life  of  Cobden; 
Alison,  Bittory  of  Europe  and  Continuation  ; 
H.  Martineau,  Uialory  of  the  Peace  ;  Pauli, 
Englische  Geachiehte  text  1816;  Moleeworth, 
Bittory  of  the  Reform  Bill;  Spencer  Walpole, 
Biatory  of  England  from  ISIS;  King^e, 
Biatory  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crinua  ;  Irving, 
Annate  of  our  T^me  (from  accession  of  Vic- 
toria) ;  Justin  M'Carthy,  Bietory  of  our  Otm 
Times  ;  Boaworth  Smith,  Life  of  Lord  Zato- 
rence  ;  Q.  Brandea,  Life  of  Lord  BeaeonsfiM. 

QsNBRAL  HiBTOKiBS  OP  Enolanr  :  Amoug 
the  beet  known  are  those  by  Rapin,  translated 
bv  N.  Tindal  (1726);  T.  Carte  (1747—66); 
Hume  fl754),  continued  by  Smollett  (1768); 
R.  Henn-  (1771—93);  Sharon  Turner  (1814 
—29);  J.  Lingard  (1819—25);  C.  Knirfit 
(1862);  J.  R.  Green  (1881). 

CoKSTiTunoxAL  HisTORiss :  Prof.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  invaluable 
for  the  earlier  and  mediwvid  period,  and  the 
fifteenth  century  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ; 
Gneist,  EngUaeke  Verwaltungereeht,  and  Seif- 
Oooemment ;  and  his  .Sy/unb  Verfaaamnya' 
geaehiehu,  the  bwt  short  conatitiititBulhiitny 
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of  England.  Uallam's  ConHitutional  Hiatory, 
vhich  begina  with  the  reign  of  Hemy  VII., 
U  ^ecsiaUy  useful  for  tiie  aixteenth  and 
menteenth  iwaturiea;  and  those  by  Sir 
Eiskine  May  and  Prtrfessw  C.  D.  'S'oiwe,  for 
the  eighte^th  and  present  oenturiM.  Taswoll 
L&Qgmead^B  ConatUutiotuU  Miattrjf  il  a  useful 
hsndbook  for  students. 

WoKKS  TOR  Gbnbsal  Bbfbbsnce  :  T.  H. 
Burton,  Hiatory  of  SeotUmd  ;  3.  Mill,  History 
^  BritUi  India,  with  Continiiation  by  H.  H. 
Wilson ;  Wheeler,  Sittory  of  India  ;  Misa 
Strickland,  J.in*  of  the  Quemt  of  Bnyland; 
Lord  Campbell,  Linta  vf  the  Lord  Chancellori 
and  £h>m  «/  fA«  Lord  Chief  JtutittM ;  Hook, 
Xhw  of  th*  Arehbiahopi  of  Canterbury  ;  FosiL 
Li^ea  of  tha  Judgea  of  Emgland ;  Cobbett  and 
Howell's  StaU  Triata;  Willis  Bund.  SeUeUd 
SUU  Trial*:  HalliweU,  Letters  of  the  Kinpa 
ofjBmytamd;  Ellis's  Ordinal  lettgra;  Rymer, 
Fmdera;  Wilkins,  Cbiwt/M,  partly  superseded 
by  Haddan  and  Stubba,  Cbtmcita ;  Madox, 
Hittory  mmd  Antifuitua  of  the  Jixehequer  ; 
Onmont,  Corfia  Ukimrari  Diplomatique  du 
Droit  dea  Gena;  Eden,  Siatory  of  the  Poor; 
Vtofian,  Hilary  of  Prieea  ;  Porter,  Progrtta  of 
th$Nmtiom;Mumawan,SittttryofC»miim'ee; 
Leone  Levi,  SMory  of  Sritiah  Oommeree; 
James,  Naval  Hiatory  ;  Bruce,  Siatory  of  (A« 
£aat  India  OompoMy. 

Of  most  of  tlie  above  worka,  aod  many  othera, 
•Otna  aaoooBt  wiD  be  foimd,  tagothar  with  brief 
oltkliaiM,  in  tha  seoondpait  oT  A*  Jl<^^odtu:ti«> 
tm  (k«  atnii  tf  Bngliih  Biators.  bjB.'R.  Oardinflr 
aad  J.  B.  Jfnlunmr.  [For  »athoritie«  on 
SeoUiBb.  Irish,  and  Welsh  history  mm  Soot- 
hama,  ImaiAn,  Wuaa.]  [J,  B.  M.] 

ATMlrary,  Bobbst  or  {d.  1367), 
n^istrar  of  the  ardiiepiscopal  coatt  at 
Canterbury,  wrote  a  Hiatory  of  the  Wonder - 
fni  Deeda  of  JSdward  III.,  extending  from 
the  birth  <rf  Edward  to  the  j-ear  1356.  It 
^ves  us  a  short  detail  of  pnbbo  eventa,  with 
tiansciipta  of  original  documents  and  extracts 
from  letters.  It  was  printed  by  Heame  in 
1720. 

Anaaohss,  a  maU  town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Normandy,  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
ll.'s  reconciliation  with  the  Pope  after  the 
raarder  of  Becket.  Here,  on  Ascension  Day, 
1172,  the  king  swore  oa  the  Qospels  that  he 
had  neither  commanded  nor  deured  the  death 
of  Becket;  and  that  he  had  not  bo  deeply 
grieved  for  the  death  of  his  own  father  and 
mother.  He  also  agreed  to  abrogate  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  and  all  bad  cus- 
toms introduced  during  his  reign ;  to  re- 
invest the  CSiuroh  of  Canterbury  in  all  its 
rights  and  possessions ;  to  pardon  and  restore 
to  their  estates  all  who  had  inoarred  hie  wrath 
in  Becket*s  caoae;  to  maintain  200  knights 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  Htdy  lAnd ;  and,  if  the 
Pope  dKmld  require  it,  to  make  a  crosade 
himself  againat  the  SaralMns  in  Spain. 

Ariaalnuy  Btoefcian  0>«»tTHB  (i  ?04j 

(ar  tlw  oaw  of  Ashby  *.  White),  prodaoed 


a  violent  collision  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Lords.  The  vote  of 
a  bui^esB,  Matthew  Ashby,  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  returning  officer,  William 
White.  Ashby  brought  an  action  in 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  There  a 
majority  of  the  judges,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Chief  J ustice  Holt,  decided 
against  him  on  the  ground  that  no  harm 
bad  been  done  to  him,  and  that  decisions  on 
the  right  to  vote  belonged  to  the  Commons 
alone.  Ashby's  supporters  thereupon  brought 
the  case  by  writ  of  error  before  the  House  of 
Lords.  Here  the  judgment  given  at  the 
Queen's  Bench  was  reversed,  and,  by  this 
important  decision,  franchises  were  plooed 
under  the  common  law.  In  »»ite  of  the  wise 
advioe  ui  the  Whig  lawyers,  William  Cowper 
and  l^r  Josefdk  Joky  11,  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  pass  reeolutionB  to  the  effect  that  {!)  neither 
the  qualification  of  any  elector  nor  the  right 
of  any  person  elected  was  cognisable  dse- 
where  than  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
(2)  that  Ashby,  having  in  contempt  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  prosecuted  an  action 
at  common  law  against  William  White,  was 
guilty  of  brearh  of  privilege.  The  Lords 
passed  contrary  rescdutiont,  and  the  quarrel 
became  so  serious  that  early  in  April 
Queen  Anne  put  an  end  to  the  session. 
Ashby,  however,  sued  out  execution  for  the 
damages  awarded  him  at  the  County  Assises 
against  the  returning  officers  who  had  refused 
to  receive  his  vote.  In  addition,  four  other 
burgesses  were  pot  forward  to  sue  the  officeis. 
The  Commons  promptly  committed  the  plain- 
tiflb  and  their  attorney  to  Newgate.  The 
prisonera,  after  two  months,  moved  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  a  habeas  corpus;  but 
these  judges,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Holt, 
who  was  »ir  the  discbazge  of  the  raisonen, 
decided  that  the  court  had  no  jnrisaiotion  in 
the  matter.  Itwas  determined  to  bring  this  by 
writ  of  error  beftwe  the  Ijords.  The  Commons 
foolishly  voted  an  address  to  the  Queen 
praying  her  not  to  grant  a  writ  of  enor. 
Her  reply,  that  the  matter  required  careful 
connderation,  was  looked  on  as  equivalent  to 
a  refusaL  The  Lords  thereupon  passed 
some  important  resolutions :  ^1)  That  neither 
Bouse  of  Parliament  could  arrogate  to 
itself  any  new  privilege ;  (2)  ^t  the 
Commons  had  assumed  an  unwarranted 
legislative  power  by  attributing  the  force 
of  law  to  their  declarutioo ;  (3)  that  they 
had  thereby  subjected  the  rights  of  English* 
men  to  the  amtraty  votes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  (4)  that  every  Englishman 
who  is  imprisoned  by  any  authority  what- 
ever, has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  writ  of 
habftfis  corpus ;  (6)  that  for  the  Commons  to 
punish  any  person  for  assisting  a  prisoner  to 
procure  euch  a  writ  is  a  breech  of  the  statutes 
provided  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject ; 

efhat  a  writ  of  error  was  not  one  of  grace, 
t  of  right,  and  cnj^t  not  to  be  denied  to 
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the  subject  when  duly  applied  for.  A  fairly 
amicable  conference  between  the  two  Houses 
produced  no  result,  as  neither  side  would  give 
way.  The  Queen,  therefore,  prorogued 
Parliament  (March  14th),  thus  leaving  a 
great  constitutional  question  wholly  un- 
decided. Hallam  thinks  that  "  the  House 
of  Commons  had  an  undoubted  right  of 
detsrmining  all  disputed  returns  to  the  writ 
of  election,  and  consequently  of  judging  upon 
the  right  of  every  vote.  But  as  the  House 
could  not  pretend  that  it  had  given  this  right, 
or  that  it  was  not,  like  any  other  franchise, 
vested  in  the  poBseBsor  by  a  legal  title,  no 
protest  or  analogy  ooald  be  set  np  for  denying 
that  it  might  not  oome,  in  an  indireot  manner 
at  least,  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  be 
judged  by  common  principles  of  lav.**  [Elbc- 

TIONB.] 

Parlfanwntarv  Hiit. ;  State  Trtob,  vol.  ir. ; 
Hallam,  Ccntt.  Mitt.  ;  Stanhope,  Beign  of  Qui>m 
Aunt;  HatBell,  PrM«dmte/  Maj,  Cotut.  Hiat. 

Aylesford,  in  Kent,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  where,  in  465,  Horsa 
fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Britons.  Near 
this  is  Kit*a  Coty  House,  a  cromlech  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  Catigern,  one  of  the 
British  oomnmnders,  who  was  slain  in  this 
battie. 

Aylmer,  John  (b.  1521,  d.  1594),  the  tutor 
of  Lady  Jane  Orey,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  reformers  of  Edward  YI.'s  reign.  In 
1576  he  was  made  Bishop  of  London  1^ 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  distingiiiahed  himself 
by  his  zeal  against  the  Puritans.  He  pub- 
lished an  Answer  to  Knox's  celebrated  Blast 
of  the  Trumpet  against  Monstrous  Ssffiment 
of  Women;  but  luiving  offended  the  queen 
b^  preaching  against  dress,  she  requited 
him  by  vowing  that,  "  If  he  held  more 
disoonrse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him 
for  heaven ;  but  he  should  walk  thither  with- 
out a  staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him." 

Ayscough,  or  A^pKWBt  Sm  GttoBOB 
(d.  1673  ?),  was  the  son  of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman.  He  entered  the  naval  service  at 
an  early  age,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  I. 
In  1648,  when  the  fleet  revolted  to  Prince 
Rupert,  Ayscoiigh  secured  the  Lion  for  the 
Parliament.  He  was  appointed  to  the  c<m- 
mand  of  the  fleet  which  had  to  watch  the 
coasts  of  Irehind,  and  in  1651  to  reduce  the 
Soilly  Islands.  In  1652  he  took  Barbadoes 
for  the  Parliament.  He  was  engaged,  in 
company  with  Blake,  in  the  desperate  naval 
battles  against  the  Dutch  in  1652;  but  he 
was  so  much  annoyed  at  Blake's  retreat  be- 
fore Tromp,  after  the  action  of  Nov.  29  in 
that  year,  that  he  laid  down  his  command, 
and  remained  in  retirement  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1666,  on 
the  renewal  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  he  was 
made  Bear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  bore  a 
principal  share  in  the  great  victory  obtained 
over  ^homp  and  Buyter  on  June  3.   In  the 


great  four-days'  battle  of  the  following  year, 
Ayscough  behaved  with  distingruished  bravery ; 
but  his  ship  ran  upon  a  sand-bank,  and  he 
was  forced  to  surrender.  The  Dutch  were 
so  elated  at  the  possession  of  this  formidable 
antagonist,  that  they  exhibited  him  in  triumph 
in  several  of  their  towns.  He  was  afterwards 
confined  for  some  time  in  the  Oastle  of  Lteve- 
stein.  He  was  subsequently  released,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  England ;  but  he  took 
no  further  part  in  public  afiairs. 

BiooraphtA  BriUHUnioa;  Chamook,  Biognphia 
VnvaTu,  17M;  Campb^JUMiqffll«.4diiumb. 

Axores,  Exfbditioks  to  thb,  took 
place  (1)  in  1572,  when  Sir  John  Hawkino, 
with  twenty  ships,  sailed  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  Mexican  gold  fleet.  (2)  In  July,  1587, 
when  Sir  Francis  Drake  took  the  Spanish 
treasaro-ship  San  Felipe,  doing  so  mu(di  to 
damage  the  Spanish  prestige,  and  to  inspirit 
the  disheartened  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  that 
"the  expedition  is  said  to  have  been  "worth  at 
the  moment  to  Protestant  England  more  than 
a  general  engagement  fought  and  won." 
(3)  In  1597,  when  a  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to  capture-  the 
Spanish  vessels  returning  from  the  Indies. 
Raleigh,  having  arrived  flrst,  took  the  Island 
of  Fayal  without  waiting  for  Essex,  and  a 
serious  quarrel  arose  between  the  two  ad* 
mirals.  Essex  subsequently  toc^  Floree  and 
Giaciosa,  bat  from  his  bad  management 
allowed  the  Spanish  treasure-ahips  to  escape, 
taking  three  only.  On  the  return  of  Uie 
expedition  to  England,  Essex  waa  Mrerely 
blamed  for  its  failure. 


B 

Babi]i«toii*s  Coiurpiracy  origi- 
nated with  Ballard,  a  Jesuit,  and  *'  a  young 
man  of  family  and  fortune  "  named  Anthony 
Babington,  of  Dethick.  Three  elements  may 
be  traced  in  this  conspiracy:  the  devoted 
adherents  of  the  Papacy:  English  Catholics 
whom  zeal  and  harsh  treatment  had  driven 
to  desperaticMi ;  and  lastly,  the  paid  agents 
of  Walsingham.  Babington — ^who>  whilst  a 
page  at  Sheffield,  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
charms  of  the  Queen  of  Scots — was  easily 
persuaded  by  Ballard,  after  the  latter's  touip 
through  England  in  1585,  to  enter  into  a 
scheme  by  which  Elizabeth  was  to  be  assassi- 
nated, and  the  country  then  raised  for  Mary. 
The  conspiraton,  who  numbered  several 
gentlemen  of  position,  chose  ux  of  their 
number  to  commit  the  crime  —  namely. 
Savage,  Salisbury,  Abington,  Tilney,  Bun- 
well,  and  Tichboume  — and  felt  confident  of 
success,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  through  the 
elaborate  system  of  espionage  established  by 
Burleigh  and  "Walsingham,  agents  of  ttie 
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vmnnaent  bod  actuaUv  been  admitted  to  a 
«wn  in  the  secret.  Ijiifortunately  for  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  Babington  revved  the 
whole  plot  to  her  in  a  letter,  which,  like  all 
his  otbera,  passed  through  WaUingham's 
hands;  and  her  reply,  encouraging  the 
conapiiatora,  and  urging  them  to  immediate 
action,  altiniately  sealed  her  &te.  Fnwf 
■offident  having  been  obtained,  Ballard  was 
aiTCsted  Ang.  4,  1586,  and  Babington,  with 
four  others,  was  captured  ten  daya  after  iu  a 
bam  at  Harrow,  whilat  the  papers  of  Mary 
Stoart  were  seized  during  her  temporaiy 
absenos  from  her  room  on  a  hunting 
party.  On  Sept.  13th  the  oonspimtors 
were  tried  by  a  Special  Commianon  at  Weet- 
minster,  and  fourteen  were  executed  at  Ty> 
bum  on  the  20th  and  21  at  of  the  same  month. 
Lingard  r^ards  the  plot  as  in  very  great 
meamre  aet  on  foot  by  Walaingham'a 
noes : — **  There  was  much  in  the  ^te  of 
these  young  men  to  claim  sympathy. 
Probably  had  it  not  been  for  the  pemdiooa 
emiasariee  of  Morgan  and  Walsin^ham — of 
Morgan,  who  sought  to  revenge  himself  on 
Elizabeth,  and  of  Walsingham,  who  cared 
not  whose  blood  he  shed  provided  he  could 
■bed  that  of  Marv  Stuart — none  of  them 
would  have  even  thought  of  the  offence  for 
which  they  suffered."  On  the  <ri^er  hand, 
Mr.  Froode  says : — "  It  is  falae,  absolutely  and 
utterly,  that  the  plot  was  set  on  foot  b^ 
agents  of  Walsingtum  to  tempt  her  to  join  it 
in  her  desperation  and  then  to  destroy  ber." 
Camden,  Bmm  of  Elitabelk;  Llngwd, 
HM.     fng. ;  Froade,  Sitt.  cf  E%g. 

BaolielOT,  or  Knioht  Bachelor  {baeJi«- 
laritu,  baeealaitrem),  waa  a  simple  knight,  one 
who  had  received  knighthood,  but  had  ob- 
tained no  further  honour,  such  as  that  of 
being  made  baronet  or  Enight  of  the  Bath. 
Tba  word  was  also  used  to  denote  a  squire, 
or  armotir-bearer  not  of  the  degree  of  knight, 
**  faadialarii  annorum  nuncopati,'*  says  Spel- 
man,  "ut  sic  innotescerent,  a  litterarom 
bachalariia."  A  knight  was  required  to  have 
ten  of  theae  before  he  could  be  made  a 
baronet.  **  Bacheleria "  is  also  occasionally 
naed  to  designate  apparentljr  the  whole 
gentry,  or  Oie  whole  body  of  military  tenants 
below  the  degree  of  baron.  Thus  the  "  com< 
muoitas  bat-heleriee  totiua  Anglite"  {Annal. 
Burton.,  p.  471),  in  1259,  complains  to  Prince 
Edward  of  the  conduct  of  the  barons. 

Hftttbeir  Paria,  p.  769 ;  Stnbbs,  Com!.  HM.,  ft. 
87 1  Spelntan,  Glomanyim.  The  deriratton  of  the 
word  au  been  v&rioiifllj' connected  with  Welsh, 
bodt.  70ni«  (<^.  O.  Fr.  boMO*,  boelUMt*),  and 
iDor*  platuibtr  with  baoeo,  i.e.,  wwoa,  a  cow,  and 
with  bociUw,  %  (taff.  See       Brft.  (ninth  ed.). 

BaohslorSt  Taxes  ow.  By  the  Act  8  and  7 

Will.  IIT.,  a  tax  was  imposed  on  unmarried 
male  persons  above  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
varying  in  amount  from  £12  10b,  to  la., 
according  to  the  taxpayer's  status.  It  was 
repealed  in  1706.   Im  1786  liaohslon'  samnts 


wei-e  subjected  to  a  highei-  tax  than  those  of 
other  persons.  In  Sir.  Pitt's  graduated 
Income  Tax,  in  1799,  the  rate  was  ugher  for 
bachelors  than  iat  married  men. 

Back  Iiane  Farliameiit  was  the 

name  given  to  an  assembly  of  Catholic 
delegates  from  aU  Ireland,  which  met  in 
Dublin  in  Dec,,  1792.  They  .drew  up  a 
petition  professing  loj-alty  and  demanmng 
tho  franchise.  The  bishopB  signed  it  for  the 
cl^i^i  the  delegates  for  the  laity.  Five 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Byrne  and 
Keogh,  went  over  to  present  it.  Dundaa  pre- 
sented them,  and  they  were  assured  that 
their  wishes  would  he  conaidered. 

MtMtai,  Fbancu  (Lobo  Bacom).  [St. 
Albaxs,  YuoomiT.] 

Bacon,  SibNicholas  {h.  1610,  d,  lS79),«aB 
bom  at  Cbislehorst  and  educated  for  the  law, 
obtaining  in  1637  the  oflice  of  Solicitor  to  the 
Court  of  Augmentations.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary,  Sir  Nicholas,  like  many  others,  con- 
formed to  the  CathoUc  religion,  although  be 
had  been,  under  Edward  VI.,  an  active 
supporter  (rf  the  Reformation.  Having 
married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Ckwke, 
he  became  Cecil's  brother-in-law,  and  by  tho 
latter's  recommendation  obtained  the  poet  of 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  on  the  accession 
of  Elisabeth.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  the  queen,  and  became  &mouB  for  his 
dedsbus  in  equity.  In  1561  he  did  his 
best  to  bring  about  an  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  leaders  in  France,  and  subse- 
quently strongly  supported  the  marriage  of 
tiie  queen,  whoso  favour  he  lost  for  a  time 
in  1664,  owing  to  his  having  participated 
in  the  publicaUon  of  John  Hales's  book 
on  tiie  succession.  The  Lord  Keeper  was 
for  this  offence  stmck  off  the  roll  oif  Privy 
Councillors,  at  the  instance  of  his  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  "  strictly  enjoined 
to  meddle  with  no  business  whatever  except 
that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery."  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  he  recovered  his  position 
I  at  court.  In  1668  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
I  missioners  to  inquire  into  the  guilt  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  in  the  matter  of  the  Damley 
'  murder,  and  he  superintended  the  trial  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1672,  although 
he  took  no  active  part  in  it.  Lord  Keeper 
Bacon  had  a  great  influence  over  his  brother- 
in-law  Cecil,  and  is  said  to  have  framed 
the  Acte  aimed  at  the  Queen  of  Scota  and 
her  supporters.  He  died  Feb.  20,  1679, 
having  held  his  office  for  twenty  years.  His 
son  says  of  him;— "He  was  a  plain  man, 
direct  and  constant,  without  all  finesse  and 
doublenesse,"  whilst  a  contemporary  describes 
him  as  "  a  man  of  greate  diligence  and  ability 
in  his  place,  whose  goodnesae  preserved  his 
greatness  from  suspicion,  envye,  and  hate." 
Camdea,  Bcim  of  fti.  fliToMli;  Bnmet, 
iory  of  iht  SjAtrmoMm;  Campbell.  Um  tj  Uw 
ChNwilIm;  Fo«,  JwIgM  fitglmd. 
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Baoon,  Roobb  {b.  1214,  d.  1294  f),  studied 
at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and  took  orders  as  a 
FrancdscBn  friar.  His  proficiency  in  natural 
■oienoe  espoBed  him  to  very  woven  treatment 
on  the  part  of  his  soperiOTB.  Accused  of  deal- 
ing in  magic,  he  was  prevented  from  lecturing 
at  Oxford,  and  ordered  to  go  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  several  years.  Clement  IV.,  in 
1266,  interested  himself  in  Bacon,  induced 
Um  to  publish  his  vorks,  and  procured  his 
releaae  and  return  to  Oxford.  In  1271,  in  the 
Compendium  Sttutii  FhitosophuBy  he  made  a 
Tiolent  attack  on  the  monks  and  clergy.  In 
1278  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  remained 
in  confinement  for  fourteen  years.  As  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science,  Huger  Bacon 
18  a  personage  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
histOTy  of  medisQval  thought. 

Baocm's  chief  work  is  the  Opu*  Vojua,  an 
anOTolopedie  surrey  of  existing  knowlei^, 
irtuoh  has  been  imnipued  with  tue  gtml  worit 
of  bis  Urar  namesake.  It  is  printed  b;  Jebb, 
Lond.,  1733.  Some  of  Bamn's  minor  philoso- 
phioal  treatises  axe  pnbliBhed  in  the  Bolls 
Eteiiea,  18S9.  A  ver/  uofo  number  of  his  writ- 
ings »'»  still  in  msnnscnpt.  For  aooonnta  of 
Baoon's  life,  and  edliiaates  of  bis  position  in 
philiwophr.  M«  £.  Charles,  Rogir  Bacon,  18S1 ; 
BcbneUbr,  Smr  Baeen,  1873:  JSx.  Breww's 
FiebMB  to  auxm's  Q|wraItMiI«fl(BollB8eartas}. 

Badajos  ^nts  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
stru^les  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Originally  in 
the  htinds  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  surrendered, 
hy  the  treachery  of  its  commander,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  to  the  French;  and  on  the  6th 
of  May  following  the  first  English  siege  was 
begOD.  Owing  to  false  information  as  to  the 
movonents  of  the  French  army,  the  siege 
was  raised,  after  the  operations  had  been 
carried  on  for  a  week ;  but,  when  the  battles 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro  and  Albuera  had  checked 
the  armies  of  M&ssena  and  Soult,  Wellin^n 
began  his  {oeparations  for  the  second  siege. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  him  from 
taking  as  much  time  as  he  really  required  for 
the  siege;  and  after  two  desperate  assaults 
on  San  Christoval,  an  outljdng  fort,  in  June, 
the  siege  was  again  raised.  But  in  the  next 
year  the  two  previous  failures  were  avenged. 
Tbe  place  was  very  strongly  fortified.  On 
the  north  it  was  washed  by  the  Guadiana, 
with  two  outlying  forts  thrown  across  the 
river,  one  ot  which  defended  the  only  bridge. 
At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town,  the 
Ouadiana  is  joined  by  the  Rivillas.  On  the 
south-east  bevond  the  Rivillas  on  isolated  hill 
was  occupied  by  a  strong  fort,  called  the 
Picurina.  Within  the  widls,  the  town  was 
defended  by  four  chief  fortrenes,  the  castle  at 
the  north-east  comer,  the  Trinidad  bastion 
at  the  east  extremity,  with  that  of  St.  Maria 
dose  to  it  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  extreme 
north-west  comer,  by  the  castle  of  St.  Vin- 
cente.  Wellington's  works  were  begun  on 
the  l7Ui  of  March,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
26tii  the  Picurina  was  assaulted  and  taken 
after  a  desperate  oonfliot.  On  the  6th  April 
the  assanu  was  made.    Picton  crossed  the 


Rivillas  and  attacked  the  castle  on  the 
right,  while  Major  Wilson  stormed  the 
smaller  fortress  of  San  Roque  ;  OolviUe  and 
Barnard  assaulted  the  breaches;  Leith  was 
to  make  a  feint  against  Pardalwas,  while 
Walker  made  the  r^  attack  at  St.  Vincente. 
The  troops  at  the  breacJies  displayed  the 
most  und.mDted  courage  and  resoluuon,  but 
the  terrible  defences  devised  by  Philippon, 
and  the  stern  resistance  of  the  defenders, 
baffled  all  their  efiforts.  In  two  hours  2.000 
men  had  fallen  without  result ;  and  Wel- 
lington sent  orders  to  the  party  to  retire  and 
re-form.  Meanwhile  Walker's  party  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  an  entrance  through  an 
empty  embrasure  into  St  Vincente.  By 
sheer  hard  fighting  they  carried  bastion  after 
bafltion,  till  the  rumour  of  a  mine  caused 
a-panic,  and  they  were  temporarily  driven 
back.  They  soon  recovered,  however,  and 
sweeping  everything  before  them  took  thoee 
who  were  defending  the  breaches  in  tiie  rear, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  town.  This  was  the  moat 
bloody  of  all  the  struggles  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  English  lost  6,000  men  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Hinder,  Pwn.  War.;  Clinton,  Ptn,  Wm. 

Badlnr,  Thomai  (0.  1410),  was  a  taOor  or 

blacksmitn  of  Worcestershire,  and  the  first 

person  executed  under  the  statute  Jh  Sttretieo 
Camiurmdo,  for  denying  the  Heal  Presaioe. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  at  bis 
execution,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  save  him 
by  inducing  him  to  recant.  But  Badby 
remained  firm  to  his  ronnctions,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  and  promises  of  the 
prince. 

ValslDSlism,  ilfst.  AngL ;  Ton,  If oftyn. 

MnS^gBM,  RoTAL,  are  distingnished  alike 
from  crests  and  coats  of  arms.  They  were 
intended  to  be  worn  on  helmf>te,  banners,  or 
caparisons,  as  well  as  on  the  breasts  <rf 
soldiers,  retainers,  and  attendants.  William 
II.'s  badge  is  said  to  have  been  an  eagle 
f^asing  at  the  sun;  that  of  Stephen  was  an 
ostrich  plume.  Henry  II,  used  the  badge  of 
bis  house,  the  planta  genista,  or  broom  plant, 
besides  the  carbuncle  and  a  sword  with  an 
olive  branch.  Richard  I.  had  a  variety  of 
liadges :  a  star  issuing  from  between  the 
horns  of  a  crescent ;  a  mailed  arm  holding  a 
broken  lance;  and  a  sun  on  two  anchors. 
John  seems  to  have  adopted  the  first  of  these 
as  his  special  badge,  and  Henry  III.  used 
the  same  devioe.  The  badge  ascribed  to 
Edward  I.  is  *'a  rose  or,  stalked  proper," 
while  Edward  II.,  in  token  o£  his  dsaoent 
from  the  kings  of  Castile,  used  a  castle. 
Edward  IIL's  badges  were  very  numerous ; 
amongst  them  were  rays  descending  from  a 
cloud,  the  stump  of  a  tree,  a  ffucon,  an 
ostndi  feather,  and  a  sword  erect.  Richard 
II.  likewise  had  a  variety  of  bodges,  such  as 
the  sua  in  its  splendour,  the  sun  bcAiind  a 
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dond,  and  m  white  hart.  By  Henry  IV. 
nametDos  badges  and  dencea  were  em{Joyed, 
flucfa  u  an  eagle  di^layud,  a  fox's  tail,  a 

Cther  crowut^,  and  a  crescent.  Henry  V. 
)  an  antelope,  a  swan,  and  a  beacon. 
Henry  VI.  also  need  the  antelope,  as  well  as 
the  bather.  The  Lancastrian  ]»Tty,  how. 
erer,  adopted  the  red  rose  as  their  emblem, 
in  o^ipontion  to  the  white  rose  of  the 
Yorkiste.  Kdward  IV.  had  nomerous 
badgee,  such  as  a  blade  bull,  a  white  wolf, 
and  a  fetterlock ;  but  the  most  famous  badge 
of  the  House  of  York  was  the  sun  in  its 
splendour,  to  which  Shakespeare  alludes  at 
the  beginning  of  "Richard  UI."  This  king's 
peculiar  badge  was  a  falcon  with  a  woman's 
face,  holding  a  white  rose.  In  memory  of 
the  <*TiHiTig  the  crown  in  a  hawthorn 
boah  at  Boeworth  Field,  Henry  VII.  adopted 
a  downed  hawthorn  bush  as  his  badge, 
besides  which  he  used  the  red  dragon  of 
Wales  and  a  white  greyhound,  which  last 
was  also  uaed  by  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI. 
bocB  the  son  in  spleudour.  Tbo  graeral  badge 
iA  the  House  A  Tndor  was  a  rose,  which 
Qnaen  Mary  freitiuntly  used,  besides  the 
INMnegranateaodashesf  of  arrows.  Elizabeth 
also  used  the  rose,  as  w^  as  the  falcon,  and 
James  I.  the  rose  and  the  thistle.  Since  this 
time  roj^  badges  have  not  been  uaed,  bat 
the  rose  has  oome  to  be  oonridered  the  emblem 
of  England,  the  thistle  <rf  Scotlmd,  tiie  sham- 
rock      Ireland,  and  the  harp  of  Wales. 

Badon,  Moukt  (Mens  Badonicus),  is  the 
name  of  the  place  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  "Saxons  in  6*20.  Its 
position  is  unknown ;  one  school  of  historians 
identify  it  with  some  place  in  the  south  of 
England,  as  Badbury,  in  Dorsetshire;  aQ< 
other  with  towns  in  the  district  between  the 
Forth  and  Clyde,  as  Borden  Hill,  near  Lin- 
lithgow. [AitTHVB.3 

Bagmnond's  BoU  was  the  valuation  by 
Bocamnnd  de  Ticci,  the  Papal  Conuniasioner, 
in  127&,  of  all  ben^ces  in  Scotland,  a  tenth 
of  the  revenues  of  which  were  to  be  devoted 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  This  roll 
was  the  basis  on  which  ecclesiastical  taxation 
in  Sootland  rerted  down  to  ibe  time  of  the 
Beformation. 

Bahamas,  Thb  (or  Lccatos),  consiat  of 
a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  North 
AQiDtic  Ocean,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
Onba.  The  principal  islands  are  New  Provi- 
teioe  (in  which  is  situated  Nassau,  the  capital], 
SL  SalvadcNr  (the  first  land  sighted  l^Colum- 
bus  on  his  voyage  in  1492),  Great  Bahama, 
Long  Island,  and  Eleuthora.  Although  the 
Ifahaiw..  were  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1492, 
no  attempt  whu  made  to  colonise  them  until 
1629,  when  an  English  settlement  was  planted 
in  New  Providence.  In  1641  the  English 
were  driven  out  by  the  Spaniards,  but  re- 
tiuiMd  again  in  1606,  and  held  the  islands 
Mt3  th^  wen  tsompeUed  to  xetiie  by  a  com- 


bined French  and  Bpaniah  attack  in  1703. 
For  some  years  after  this  the  Bahamas  were 

chiefly  resorted  to  by  buccaneers,  who  were, 
however,  extirpated  in  1718  by  Captain 
Rogers.  In  1781  the  islands  were  taken  by 
a  Spanish  force,  but  were  recaptured  by 
Colonel  Devereox,  and  finally  given  up  Vo 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versaillea,  1783. 
The  government,  which  is  reioeseotative, 
is  vettted  in  a  Governor,  an  Executive 
Council  of  nine  members,  a  Legislative 
Council  of  nine,  and  a  Representative 
Assembly  of  twenty-eight  members,  which 
iiieetB  at  Nassau,  and  which  is  elected  by 
the  people  of  eleven  different  islands. 

B.  Edwards.  SwL  of  th*  Wut  imiwa;  B.  M. 

Maxtin,  BM.  </  tb  Catomim;  Sir  E.  Cieasr, 

iiritsNiUo  Smpiri. 

Bail  (F^.  bmtler,  to  hand  over,  ddiver; 
or  Lat.  bcfrntare,  to  take  ap  a  burden)  is  used 

in  English  common  law  to  denote  the  freeing 
of  accused  persons  from  imprisonment,  on 
security  being  accepted  that  they  will  ajq>ear 
to  stand  their  trial.  Mainprixe  has  much  the 
same  meaning  as  bail,  and  the  two  terms  are 
used  almost  promiscuously  in  the  old  law 
books.  By  the  common  law  all  offences  were 
bailable  except  murder.  By  the  Statute  of 
Westminster,  1276,  the  power  of  granting 
bail  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason  was 
taken  awaj-.  Common  Bait  or  Baii  below 
was  often  required  for  the  release  of  penons 
charged  with  triiling  offences;  but  the  bail 
was  entered  in  the  names  of  Doe  and 
Richaid  Roe,  and  was  therefore  merely 
formal  This  was  abolished  by  2  Will  IV., 
c  39.  By  7  Geo.  lY.,  c.  64,  justices  of  the 
peace  might  release  persons  charged  with 
felony  if  the  evidence  were  not  such  as  to 
raise  a  strong  presumption  of  their  guilt. 
The  modem  practice  is  regulated  by  the  Act 
16  and  16  Vict.,  0.  76. 

Bailiff,  a  word  cognate  with  Fr.  bailii, 
from  Old  Fr.  baiUer,  to  carry  or  govern,  and 
Low  Lat.  baliwut,  or  bqfuitu,  a  governor,  is  a 
person  who  is  entrnsted  with  power  of  super- 
intendence by  a  superior.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  among  the  Normans  both  in 
France  and  in  Sicily,  and  accordiugly,  after 
the  Conquest,  we  find  it  applied  loosely  to 
nuuiy  officials :  thus  the  sheriff  was  called  the 
ki^'s  bailiff,  and  the  district  over  which  his 
jnris^c^on  extended  was  called  his  baili- 
widr ;  so  too  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief 
forester  in  Henry  I.'s  charter:  the  keeper  of 
Dover  Castle  was  also  called  bailiff,  and  later 
on  the  word  is  used  of  elective  functionaries. 
The  burgesses  of  Colchester  could  elect  bailiffs 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  under  Henry 
HI.,  when  the  right  of  duMxing  their  maycar 
was  taken  away  from  the  Londoners,  they  were 
allowed  to  elect  bailiffs  instead.  Gradually  the 
word  became  attached  to  definite  offices :  (1 ) 
The  pretidiiiff  magittrtUeofa  town,  who  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  English  neve,  called  in 
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mercantile  towns  port-reevt,  whose  Latin  title 
prepofUut  was  applied  to  him — with  thia 
essential  difference,  that  the  reeve  hefore  the 
Conquest  might  be,  and  in  the  old  free  towns 
frequently  was,  choeen  by  the  citizens,  while 
the  Konnan  boilifE  was  almost  invatiabljr 
appointed  by  the  lord — the  bailiff  of 
Beverley  by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  His 
duties  were  to  preserve  the  king's  peace,  and 
to  preside  over  the  chief  court  of  the  town. 
Thus  in  Leicester  the  bailiff  was  the  con- 
stttuUng  officer  of  the  portmanmote  until  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in 
Beverley  the  archbiBhop'a  bailiffs  held  the 
court  in  bia  name  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  the  mayor  had  suppbwtod  the 
bailiff  nearly  everywhere ;  the  summonaes  of 
borough  members  to  a  national  council  are 
addressed  to  the  mayors  of  the  towns  more 
frequently  than  to  tiie  bailiffs,  and  in  cases 
where  both  are  menti<med  the  mayor  ia  placed 
first  Later  on,  the  dtisens  of  Poole,  in  1371, 
were  allowed  to  call  their  chief  magistrate 
mapor  instead  of  prepositm.  Nevertheless, 
the  idea  of  the  bailiff  being  a  great  town 
official  still  lingered  on,  and  the  inquiries  of 
the  Corporation  Commissioners  in  1835 
showed  that  thoe  were  120  officers  of  this 
nature  in  the  corporate  towns.  [Rbsve.] 
(2)  The  baiUffa  of  tkt  tiieHy  and  the 
manor,  and  cloaely  connected  with  them  the 
iailift  of  the  royal  demetne,  were  officiala  of 
higher  position  than  those  of  the  towns.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  latter  are  the 
4s0H>t  met  mentioned  in  Magna  Charta  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  aheriffa,  and  they 
are  mentioned  as  officers  of  importance  in 
Henry  fl.'s  Inquest  of  Sheriffs.  Before  the 
Conquest  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Courts  of 
the  Liberties,  which  were  j  urisdictions  exempt 
from  that  of  the  hundred,  and  of  lands  held 
in  aac  and  soc,  which  corresponded  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  Norman  manor-system, 
was  the  reeve,  whoee  aubordinate  was  the 
bffdel,  or  beadle.  The  bailiffs  of  the  liberty  or 
honour  and  of  the  manor,  represented  their 
lords  in  the  court-baron,  or  ancient  assembly, 
of  the  township  where  by-laws  were  made, 
in  the  etiurt  customary^  where  the  business  of 
villanage  was  transacted,  and  in  the  court  Uet, 
which  had  criminal  juriadiction ;  in  the  great 
baronial  honours,  whose  ^atem  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  shire,  the  bailiff  attended  the 
eherifs  toum  or  court  for  the  view  of  frank, 
pledge.  On  a  libwty  the  lord  and  the  bailiff, 
as  his  lord's  representative,  were  the  only  per- 
sons who  could  execute  the  kind's  writ  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sheriff  until  the  Statute  of 
"Westminster  the  second  (1295),  when  it  was 
provided  that  if  the  bailiff  neglected  to 
execute  a  writ  within  the  libertv,  a  writ, 
with  a  clause  of  non  omittae,  should  be  issued 
authorising  the  sheriff  himself  to  enter  the 
liberty  and  execute  the  writ.  During  the 
reigns  of  the  Edwards,  and  aubiequently,  the 


power  of  these  bailiffs  was  narrowly  watched ; 
they  were  to  be  sworn  to  make  distress,  and 
pumshed  for  malicious  distress  by  fine  and 
treble  damage;  to  trulv  impanel  jurors,  and 
to  make  returns  ^  indenture  between  them 
and  tiie  sheriffa.  They  could  not  arrest  with* 
out  order  of  the  aheriff.  The  exclusive  juris- 
dictions of  the  liberties  still  exist  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  in  1844  the  power  of 
the  bailiffs  was  regulated  by  placing  their 
appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  of  the 
courts,  i^.,  the  county-clerk  or  ander>sheriff 
befora  vhi»ntheyaTeheId,and  subjecting  thom 
to  severe  penalties  for  misdemeanour.  With 
the  decay  of  feudalism  the  bailiff  of  the  manor 
became  an  unimportant  functionary  who 
looked  after  his  lord's  interests  in  the  matter  of 
collecting  rents,  surveying  improvements,  &c. 
(3)  The  bailiff  of  iht  hundred  presided,  after 
the  Conquest,  m  the  smaller  court  of  the 
hundred,  the  chief  business  of  which  was  to 
settle  disputes  about  small  debts.  He  repre- 
sented the  king's  interest,  and  was  probablv 
the  same  as  the  gerefa,  or  reeve  of  the  bundre<i, 
of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethel- 
red.  He  was  auppoaed  to  execute  all  pro- 
cess directed  to  the  sheriff,  to  colleot  the 
king's  fines  and  fee-farm  nails,  and  to  attend 
the  judges  of  aaaise  and  gaol-deliveiy.  From 
Biacton  we  learn  that  another  of  his  duties 
was  to  select  four  knighta  of  the  hundred,  who 
were  in  turn  to  choose  the  jury  of  inquisition- 
These  jurisdictions  of  the  hundreds  fell,  under 
the  Norman  kings,  into  the  hands  of  great 
landowners,  in  which  case  the  bailiff  was 
appointed  by  the  lord,  and  presided  in  the 
manorial  courts  as  well  as  the  hundred- 
court.  The  functions  of  the  bailiff  of  the 
hundred  were,  therefore,  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  bailiff  of  the  manor  on  the  one  aide, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  improved  machinery 
of  the  county  courts,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  III.,  began  to  obtain  in  England. 
These  functions  were  alao,  to  a  certain  extent, 
represented  in'  later  times  by  (4)  the  eheriff*a 
bailiffs  who  ia,  however,  mentioned  as  earlv  aa 
1170  in  Henry  Il.'slnqnest  of  Sheriffs,  ^e 
office  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  constitutional 
importance;  bailiffs  executed  writs  and  made 
arrests  within  the  sheriffs  bailiwick,  and  they 
were  usually  bound,  in  an  obligation  to  the 
sheriff,  for  the  due  execotim  of  their  offices, 
whence  they  were  called  homd  bailiffe  (vul- 
garly corrupted  into  bum  bailiffe).  Special 
bailiffs  may  also  be  nominated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  tniitor  in  a  case,  and  approved 
by  the  sheriff,  for  a  particular  occasion.  Their 
persooa  were  protected,  and  severe  penalties 
laid  on  them  for  misdemeanour  by  the 
Inferior  Conrts  Act  (1844). 

Hercwi^ther  toid  Slepbens,  RM.  "f  Borovglu 

and  Jfunictpol    CirjiOTfttioiu ;   BtobM,  Oiift. 

Hut.,  and  StUel  Charters;  Atkinson.  Bherifft; 

Knight.  Polilicol  Cycloiwdirt.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bailiwildc  signifies  either  a  county  in 
whidi  the  sliraiff  as  bailiff  of  the  king  ezer- 
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dm  jorisdiction,  or  the  liberty  or  franchise 
of  aome  lord,  **  who  hae  an  exclusive  author- 
ity within  its  limite  to  act  as  the  sherifl  does 
in  the  county."  [Bailiff.] 

BMlUe»  Bo  BERT  (b.  1699, 4. 1662),  mioister 
of  Kilwinning,  waa  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  a  Toluminous  writer.  He 
was  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, and  in  March,  1649,  was  one  of  the 
commiasionera  sent  to  Charles  II.  at  the 
Ha^e. 

Baixdy  Sin  Pattd  [b.  nb8,d.  1S29),  entei^ 
the  army  m  1772,  and  in  1776  obtained  a  com- 
pany in  a  new  reffiment,  raised  by  Lord  Mac- 
ktod^  and  destined  for  India.  He  arrived  at 
Madras  in  Jan.,  1780,  and  shortly  afterwards 
had  active  employment  made  for  him  by  the 
irruption  of  Hyder  Ali  into  the  Camatic. 
While  proceeding  with  his  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Baillie,  to  join  Sir  Hector  Monroe,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  set  for 
the  detachment.  Baird,  wounded  in  four 
places,  retnaioed  a  prisoner  till  he  was  released 
m  July,  1784.  In  1789  he  went  on  leave  to 
England,  but  returned  two  years  later  as 
lieatenant-oolonel  of  his  regiment.  After 
ttiis  he  was  continually  employed  in  aome 
active  service  in  India,  being  present  at  the 
siege  of  Pondicherry  in  1793,  and  leading  the 
storming  party  at  Seringapatam  in  1799. 
In  1800  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  in  con- 
junction with  the  aiiny  which  Abercromby 
had  commanded.  Taking  umbrage  at 
Welleslcy's  promotion,  Baird  came  to  Eng- 
land in  1803,  and  two  years  later  wns  des- 
patched to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  he 
n-duced  and  formed  into  a  colony.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1807,  he  was  sent  under 
Lord  Cathcart  to  Denmark,  and  was  twice 
woonded  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen.  He 
had  no  sooner  returned  from  that  expedition 
tbaD  he  was  despatched  with  10,000  troops  to 
reinforce  Sir  John  Hoore.  Having  effected 
a  junction.  Sir  David  shared  in  all  the  hard- 
ships of  the  dreadful  retreat,  and  finally 
rendered  excellent  service  as  second  in  com- 
mand at  Corunna,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm. 

duunben,  Btog.  Diet,  of  Seotcmm;  Niqtier, 
Pm.  War. 

B^jee  SaO(  the  son  of  Cagoba,  became, 
on  the  death  of  Hadhao  Rao  II.  .  in  1796, 
the  natural  heir  to  the  office  of  Peishwa. 
On  acceding  to  office.  Lord  Wellesley  made 
it  his  great  object  to  conclnde  a  subsidiary 
aOiance  with  Bajee  Sao.  The  march  of 
Holkar  on  Poonah  (1801)  so  alarmed  the 
Peishwa  that  he  began  to  treat,  while  the 
total  defeat  of  his  own  and  Scindiah's  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Poonah,  Oct.  25,  1802,  drove 
him  to  the  English  residency,  and  from 
thence  to  the  c««st,  where,  at  his  own  re- 
qoflrt,  ha  was  transported  by  an  English  ship 
to  faswrin    Be  was  now  eager  lor  .the  EDglish 


alliance,  and  on  Dec.  31,  1802,  the  memor- 
able Treaty  of  Bassein  was  concluded.  The 
Peishwa  himself  however,  repented  of  tbo 
treaty  as  soon  as  he  had  afSxed  his  seal 
to  it,  and  commenced  a  series  of  intrigues 
with  Scindiah  and  the  Bhonslah  to  render  it 
ineffectuaL  The  treaty,  however,  had  effec- 
tually curbed  his  power,  and  the  victories  of 
the  English  in  the  war  which  followed  set 
a  seal  to  this  by  completely  breaking  up  the 
Mahratta  Confederacy.  Under  the  rule  of 
8ir  George  Barlow,  Bajee  Kao  made  a  vain 
attempt  (1806)  to  reassert  his  lost  power. 
The  I'eishwa,  however,  waited  anxiously  for  a 
chance  of  revenge  on  the  English.  A  general 
confederacy  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  was 
organised  against  the  English  in  1815.  The 
next  year  Bajee  Kao's  attitude  became  more 
boatife,  and  he  began  to  intrigue  with  Scin- 
diah, Ameer  Khan,  and  Holkar,  and 
assembled  a  large  body  of  troops  near  bis 
capitaL  A  British  force  was  ordered  np  to 
Poonah,  and  the  Peishwa  was  compelled  to 
accept  the  treaty  of  June  &th,  1817,  which 
bound  him  to  dismiss  his  mischievous  minis- 
ter Trimbubjee,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
British;  to  renounce  the  formal  headship 
of  the  Mahrattas  for  ever;  to  dismiss  all 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  refer  all  communi- 
cations from  foreign  states  to  the  Company's 
government.  Bajee  Rao  had  no  sooner 
signed  this  treaty  than  he  proceeded  to 
hasten  his  intrigues,  and,  in  the  full  assurance 
of  powerful  support,  he  plunged  into  hosti- 
lities Nor.  6,  1817.  The  defeat  of  Kirkee 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Poonah  and  the  retreat  of  the  Peishwa. 
He  was  again  severely  defeated,  by  General 
Smith,  at  Korgaom,  on  Jan.  1,  1818,  and  at 
Ashtee,  soon  after  which  battle  he  was  forced 
to  surrender.  He  was  taken  to  Bithoor, 
sixteen  miles  from  Cawnpore,  where  he  re- 
ceived ui  annuity  of  eight  lacs  of  rupees  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1863,  leaving 
an  adopted  son.  Nana  Sahib. 

'Wetk»\«f,Ik»patehmj  Oiant  Daff,  SM. « thf 
Jfahralitu ;  Uolcohn,  AU.  Hiit.  indta;  lUU. 
BM.  itf  India, 

BaladttvavTBsBATTLB  or  (Oct.  26, 1864), 
during  the  Crimean  War,  was  brought  on  by 
the  KuHSian  general,  Prince  Mentschikoff, 
who  moved  a  body  of  30,000  men  on  Bala- 
clava, hoping  to  get  possession  of  the  harbour, 
and  to  cut  the  allies  off  from  their  supplies. 
The  Russians  first  attacked  the  redoubts 
in  the  valley  of  Eadikoi,  defended  by 
the  Turks,  who  fled  almost  immediately. 
The  Russian  cavalry  then  advanced  towards 
Balaclava,  but  were  checked  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  Highland  Brigade,  and  by  the 
Heavy  Brigade  of  cavaby.  The  charge 
of  the  Heavy  Brigade  was  a  peculiarly 
brilliant  piece  of  cavaliy  fightiug.  The 
Russians,  though  more  uian  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  their  opponents,  were  driven  bock 
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in  oonforion.  The  main  body  of  the  Eofliah 
and  French  now  came  into  action,  and  the 
fighting  about  the  uaptured  redoubts  began  to 
thicken.  Lord  Raglan,  thinking  the  enemy 
were  retiring  with  the  gmu  from  one  of  the 
redoubts,  sent  orders  to  Lord  Lucan,  in  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry,  to  follow  and  harass 
their  retreat  Bat  by  the  time  the  Light 
Brigade  wan  prepared  to  carry  out  the  oi^er 
the  broken  Buasian  cavalry  had  re-formed, 
and  the  mun  body  of  Liprandi'i  oorpa 
d'armet  had  advanced  and  formed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Kotwithstanding, 
Lord  Lucan — "  from  some  misconception  of 
the  order  given,"  as  Lord  Ragkn'e  despatch 
said,  and  <^  the  verbal  instructions  of  Captain 
Nolan^  the  ude-de-oamp— "considered  that 
he  was  bound  to  attack  at  all  hazards,"  and, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Cardigan's  remonstrance, 
insisted  that  the  chaise  should  be  carried 
out.  Accordingly,  the  Light  Brigade  (con- 
sisting of  the  6th  and  llth  Hussars  and  the 
17th  Lancera},  in  all  673  men,  commanded 
by  Lord  Cardigan,  rode  down  upon  the  whole 
Kussian  army.  They  broke  their  way  right 
through  the  oiemy's  lines,  and  struggled 
back  again  through  the  valley,  in  which  the 
Kussian  guns  played  on  them  from  front, 
flank,  and  rear  as  they  rode,  with  the  loss 
of  113  killed,  124  wounded,  and  Id  prisoners. 
Exci'pt  for  some  desultory  cannonading,  this 
ended  the  battle.  The  Kusaians  had  not 
effected  their  object,  but  they  kept  possession 
of  the  ground  ttiey  had  won  in  the  valler,  so 
that  the  victory  may  be  said  to  have  i^n 
indecisive. 

For  an  elaborate  d«acript Ion  ani  afaO  dlsons- 
rion  Ol  the  qnesttoM  coiin«at«d  with  the  gallant, 
bat  colpably  reckless,  "  Charge  ot  the  Six  Hun- 
dred," M*  Klnglake,  /nvwm  tf  tht  Vrimta. 

Balance  of  Power  may  be  defined  as 

the  existence  of  such  a  connection  and  such 
relations  of  power  among  a  majority  of 
neighbouring  states,  that  no  one  of  them  can 
endanger  the  independenoe  or  the  rights  of 
any  other  state  without  effectual  resistance, 
and  without  danger  to  itself.  The  term 
seems  to  have  come  into  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Due  de  Rohan's  work,  Trutina  Statuum 
£aropa,  was  published  in  1645.  The  first 
attempt  towards  establishing  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  probably  that  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Sally,  which  dates  from  1603.  Their 
idea  was  to  create  a  confederation  in  Europe 
under  the  title  of  the  "R^publique  tr*« 
chr6tienne."  It  was  to  contain  fifteen  states : 
five  elective  monarchies— the  Pope,  the  Em- 
peror (the  ancient  freedom  of  election  being 
restored,  with  a  provision  that  no  two  suc- 
cessire  Emperors  were  to  be  chosen  from  the 
same  house),  the  Kings  of  Poland,  Hunsary, 
and  Bohemia;  six  hereditary  monarchies — 
those  of  France,  Spain,  England,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Lombard^  the  last  a  new  king- 
dom created  for  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  four 


republics  —  Hfdland,  Venice,  a  republic  con- 
taining Genoa,  Florence,  and  Central  Ibtly. 
and  Switzerland,  which  was  to  be  considerably 
enlarged.  Each  of  these  states  was  to  have  its 
limits  so  well  defined  that  it  could  not  exceed 
them  without  being  attacked  by  all  the  rest. 
There  was  to  he  liberty  of  conscience — lioman 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  were  to 
be  on  an  equality ;  thei-e  was  to  be  a  general 
federal  council,  to  keep  ^eace  at  home,  and  to 
make  war  upon  the  infidel.  Sully, 
(Eeonomita  SoyaUt  in  Petitot's  ColUetion  of 
Mtmoirt.)  The  plan  of  Henry  IV.  came  to 
nothing,  and  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  the 
modem  political  system  of  Europe.  It  es- 
tablished a  modut  pivendi  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants;  recognised  the  Republics  of 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Netherlands; 
placed  the  German  Empire  on  a  firmer  foot- 
ing ;  and  raised  a  bulwark  against  the 
ambition  of  the  houro  of  Austria.  The 
second  great  settlement  was  that  of  the 
Treaty  <»  Utrecht  (1713),  which  put  an  end 
to  the  war  of  tivaliy  between  France  and 
Austria  for  the  throne  of  Spain.  Since  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  had  been  more  seriously  threatened 
by  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  by  the  house 
of  Hapsburg;  but  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  Spain  to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  line.  England  was  the  principal 
power  in  the  negotiation,  whereas  she  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia. 
The  third  great  settlement  of  Eunme  was  in 
the  Peace  of  Vienna  in  1815.  TluB  was 
designed  to  restore  to  Europe  the  tranquillity 
whidi  had  been  broken  by  the  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  Its 
arrangements  were  based  on  calculations  of 
the  balance  of  power,  but  many  of  them  have 
been  folsified  by  events.  The  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power  may  at  one  time  have  been 
defensible,  but  it  has  often  given  rise  to 
spoliations  and  violations  of  justice.  It  is 
impossible  to  restrain  every  state  within  the 
limits  which  once  sufficed  for  it  The  growth 
of  wealth,  ot  population,  of  colonisation,  the 
inevitable  focto  of  annexation  and  conquest, 
are  vritnessed  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Peace  is  destroyed  if  each  of  these  incre- 
ments is  held  to  justify  a  similar  addition  to 
neighbouring  states.  The  law  of  progress 
determines  the  shifting  of  the  bslance ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  each  of  these  chaogon 
should  be  the  signal  for  a  European  war. 
The  modem  law  of  nations  depends  rather  on 
securing  the  equality  of  all  states,  great  and 
small,  before  the  law,  and  the  protection  of 
the  weak  against  the  vioionce  of  the  strong. 
The  growth  of  one  state  in  power  and  pros- 
peri^  is  not  necessarily  a  danger  to  the  reet. 
It  may  ev&a  be  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
additiffltal  guarantee  for  peace. 

BasidM  the  works  of  Snlly  and  the  Dm  (to 
Btdum  mantioned  above,  sm  UnnM,  h. 
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7-  and  tha  wtaadtrd  worka  on  IntenMitioiul 

tim.mp,  Wbmtoa.Sitt.  iff  tkt  Lam  M  IfaHinu; 
and  BlontwihU.  Droit  /ntmot.  Cm^/U. 

[O.  B.3 

BaldoolCf  BoBBRT  {d.  1327),  voB  Chan- 
cellor of  England  from  1323  to  U26.  He 
vu  one  of  Kdward  II. chief  snpporteni,  and 
riiued  with  the  Despensere  the  hatred  <rf  the 
baronage.  Soon  alter  his  appointment  a 
conapiiacy  was  formed  to  murder  him,  and, 
though  this  failed,  his  toaure  of  office  was  a 
tnntbled  one.  In  1326,  on  the  landing  of 
Queen  leabella,  he  fled  with  the  king  and  the 
Despensers  into  Wales,  where  he  was  seized 
and  mat  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  palace 
in  London.  Hence,  hy  the  connivance  of  his 
enemies,  he  was  dragged  hy  the  mob,  and, 
after  much  ill-usage,  thrust  into  Newgate, 
wherv  be  shortly  afterwards  died  from  the 
injgries  he  had  sastained. 

Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1185 — 1190),  bom  at  Exeter,  was  educated 
at  Ford  Abbey.  He  became  Bishop  of  Wor- 
eester  in  1180,  and  in  1184,  despite  the 
claims  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect, 
was  chosen  hy  the  bishope  of  the  province 
Axchbishop  of  Omterbnry.  He  preached 
the  second  crusade  in  England,  and  himself 
took  the  Cross.  He  was  present  at  the  siego 
of  Acre,  where  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Bale,  JoHit  (t.  149S,  d.  1563),  one  (rf  the 
most  zealous  of  the  Reformers  under  Henry 
ViLL,  was  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  by  Edward 
VL,  lo52.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  England 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  took  refuge  at 
Basle,  but  returned  on  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  and  was  made  Prebendary  of 
Canterbnrjr.  Bale  was  a  voluminous  writer, 
and  wrote,  besides  several  miracle-plays,  u 
work  of  British  biography,  entitled  Jlluttritm 
Mmjor  'u  Britannia  Srriptorum  Catahgut,  which 
extends  from  Japhet  to  lS4d.  In  his  contro- 
reisial  works  he  is  violent  and  abusive,  so 
that  Mr.  Froude  has  called  him  "  a  foul- 
noathed  ruffian ; "  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
Ml  boneet,  if  too  zealous.  Reformer. 

A  selectioti  from  Bsls's  Work*  waa  poblished 
br  the  Farker  Society  in  1819.  The  fiUest  ao- 
eonnt  of  bim  ia  given  In  Cooper,  AOtma  Cmtc^. 

Balfbtur,  John  (of  Barley),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Hackston,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
Jfdin  HendersoD,  mimlered  Archbishop  Sharp, 
1674.  He  made  his  escape  aftn  the  mnrder, 
and  was  pieeent  at  the  Wtle  of  Srumclog 

*«^Hlf'i^  Trb  Famtlt  of,  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  Normandy,  being  posseesed  of 
the  lands  of  Nyvelle  and  Bailleul;  the  house 
alio  acquired  considf^rable  estates  in  the  north 
of  &iglsnd  after  the  Conquest,  and  held 
Harcourt  and  Barnard  Castles.  Its  members, 
rach  as  Bernard  and  Henry  de  Baliol,  are 
fmmd  taking  an  active  part  on  the  side  of 
Ai^andiniifltheBavderwaTs.  John  de  Baliol 
havmg  mazriad  DenTgailla  (a  daughter  of 
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Alan  of  Galloway,  and  Margaret,  daughter 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon),  toansmitted 
to  his  son,  Jolm  Baliol,  a  claim  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  1391. 

Baliol*  JoHir  DB,  one  of  the  regMits  of 
Scotland  during  the  minority  of  Alexander 
III.,  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the 
English  party,  1265.  He  was  Lord  of  Nyvelle 
in  Normandy,  and  of  Barnard  Castle. 

Balild,  JoHK,  Lord  of  Galloway,  was  the 

son  of  John  de  Baliol,  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  Devorguilla,  granddaughter  of  Dand 
of  Huntingdon,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
claim  to  the  Scottish  throne.  On  the 
death  of  the  Maid  of  Norwajr  in  1290,  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  heirs  to  Alexan- 
der III.,  Baliol,  in  conjunction  with  Robert 
Brace,  John  de  Hastings,  and  a  host  of 
minor  competitors,  laid  claim  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland.  Together  with  other  Scotch 
nobles,  he  was  summoned  by  Edward  I. 
to  a  conference  at  Brigham,  1291,  where  the 
succession  to  the  Scotch  throne  was  to  be 
settled.  At  this  meeting  forty  conunissioners 
were  appointed  by  Balitu,  forty  by  Bruce,  and 
twenty-four  by  Edward,  to  report  on  the 
claims  of  the  competitors ;  uie  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  June,  1292,  when  the 
arbiters  announced  that  as  Baliol  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  elder  daughter  of  David  his 
claims  were ,  preferable  to  those  of  Bruce. 
Baliol  was  accordingly  dedaied  King  fA 
Scotland  by  Edward,  and  did  homage  to  him 
as  his  liegeman,  Nov.  20,  1202;  he  was 
crowned  at  Scone  ten  days  afterwards,  and 
renewed  his  homage  to  Edward,  Dec.  26,  at 
Newcastle.  Eldwutl  soon  began  to  exact  the 
rights  of  an  overlord,  encouraging  appeals  to 
his  own  courts  from  those  of  B^iol ;  on  the 
appeal  of  Macdufi  of  Fife,  the  Scotch  king  was 
summoned  to  appear  in  London,  and,  though 
he  disobeyed  this  summons,  he  went  to  the 
English  court  on  the  appeal  of  Sir  William 
Douglas  in  1293.  Little  by  little  Scotch 
feeling  against  the  action  of  the  Enghsh  king 
was  aroused  ;  in  Oct.,  1295,  Baliol,  urged  by 
public  feeling  in  the  country,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  and  in  March 
of  the  following  year  invaded  England, 
laying  waste  tiie  northern  counties,  and 
also  sent  a  document  renouncing  his  allegiance 
to  the  English  king.  Edward  at  once 
marched  northwards  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  and  took  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Edin- 
burgh. On  July  10,  1296,  Baliol,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  was  nseless,  made  his  sub- 
mission at  Montrose,  renouncing  to  his 
liege  lord  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Edward 
ordered  hie  imprisonment  in  England  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  his  lands  of  Bailleul  in  France. 

BUnnger,  ChrmMa  (Camden  Soo.};  SmK- 
ckmitam ;  Sir  F.  Ps'mve,  Doe%mm>U  And 
Bwwda  tlliuhvlftM  tf  U*  BiU.  ^  SooOand.  In- 
trod.,  liv.,  Ao.]  Okrah  IGmwt.  finut.  JOkm. 
(B.S.),  Tol.liL 
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Balu^  Edward,  the  eon  of  King  John 
Baliol,  was  in  1324  broaght  over  to  Iihigland 
from  the  court  of  Franco,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Bruce  in  1328,  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
English  ^veroment,  and  joined  by  the 
"dirinhented  barons,"  he  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  through 
hereditary  succesaion  (although  his  father  had 
resigned  all  connection  with  the  kingdom). 
In  1332  he  landed  with  an  army  in  Fifeshlre, 
and  won  the  battle  of  Duplin  ;  shortly  after- 
wards he  successfully  held  Perth  against  a 
besieging  army,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
Sept.,  1332.  His  flmt  act  was  to  render 
homage  to  Edward,  who  at  once  sent  an 
army  to  assist  him,  but  the  national  party 
gradually  gathered  strength,  and  Baliol  found 
himself  compelled  to  retire  to  the  English 
court  after  a  defeat  at  Annan.  Having 
obtained  the  aid  of  some  English  bEirons,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  where  he  met  with  a 
few  successes  in  the  southern  part  of  tiie 
country ;  in  1338  he  went  to  rewde  in 
England,  where  he  remained  for  some  time ; 
in  1346  he  ravaged  the  Lothians  with  an 
English  army,  but  gained  little  advantage ; 
in  1356  he  resigned  absolutely  his  claims  to 
the  crown  and  langdom  to  Edward  IIL 

Dnliymple,  AwiuiM  of  Scot.;  Bnrton,  HM.o/Seot, 
Ball*  John  {4.  1381),  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Feasant  Bevolt  [Oadi'b  Bkbblijon}>  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  WidiPs  *'  Poor  Priests," 
and  at  all  events  he  preached  doctrines  very 
similar  to  theirs.  He  nad  been  notorious  as  a 
wild  fanatic  for  many  years,  and  was  im- 
prisoned by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
Maidstone  gaol,  whence  he  was  released  by  the 
insurgents,  to  whom  he  TOeaohed  a  famous 
sermon  on  BlaoUieath  full  of  sodalistic 
doctrine.  He  took  for  his  text  the  popular 
distich— 

"  When  Adam  dalf  and  Ev%  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 
On  the  sappression  of  the  revolt  he  was 
seized  and  executed. 

BunTHlff  are  of  great  historical  importance, 
for  they  were  the  literature  of  the  people, 
and  give  indications,  which  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else,  of  the  popular  feeling  in 
stirring  times.  They  were  numerous  in 
the  old  English  days,  and  were  sung  in  the 
thegn's  hall  and  in  the  churl's  cottage.  Some 
specimens,  chief  of  which  is  the  song  of  the 
Battle  of  Bnmanburh,  were  so  popular  that 
they  were  embodied  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  After  the  Conquest,  the  songs  of 
the  people  no  longer  circulated  amongst  the 
Norman  barons.  Not  till  barons  and  people 
were  united  in  the  attempt  to  assert  their 
conunon  liberties  did  a  ballad  literature  arise 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  all  classes.  In 
the  reign  of  John,  we  again  find  political 
songs,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Barons'  War 
they  were  numerous.  There  are  French 
Laliads  which  were  sung  in  the  hazons'  haUa^ 


Latin  ballads  which  were  current  among  the 
educated  class,  and  rude  but  spirited  English 
ballads  which  were  sung  by  the  people.  Chief 
in  importance  amongst  these  is  a  Latin  "  Song 
of  the  Battle  of  Lewes"  (Wright,  "PoUti^ 
Songs,"  p.  72),  which  is  a  remarkable  assertitm 
of  constitutimial  principles,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  a  Whig  in  1688.  The  reign 
of  Edward  I.  awakened  a  national  spirit, 
which  found  its  expression  in  national  and 
martial  songs,  accompanied  by  others  which 
grumble  at  oppression.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  the  latter  kind  prevail,  while 
under  Edward  III.  the  balance  is  restored  by 
the  patoiotism  kindled  by  the  French  war. 
The  number  of  English  songs  becomes 
greater:  the  French  and  Latin  sink  into 
tiie  background.  The  end  of  the  reign  erf 
Edward  III.  saw  the  English  songu  disappear, 
und  the  others  became  less  spirited.  The 
national  impulse  was  spent,  and  the  problems 
of  the  succaeding  period  awakened  no  popular 
expression.  BaUads  gradually  ceased  to  nave 
a  direct  bearing  on  politics,  and  were  con- 
cerned with  chivalry  and  romance.  They 
satisHed  the  popular  dosire  for  adventure,  but 
did  not  deal  with  current  events.  The  min- 
strel became  a  recognised  personage,  and  was 
generally  said  to  come  from  "  the  nxnth  coun- 
trie,"  the  land  where  border-raids  still  kept 
alive  the  adventurous  spirit.  The  ballads  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Edom  o'  Gordon,  and  Adam 
Bell,  all  show  their  northern  origin.  It  is  of 
them  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote,  "  I  never 
heard  the  old  songs  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumpet.  * 
During  the  Beformation  period  ballads  dealt 
with  polemical  topics,  often  in  a  coarse  and 
irreverent  manner.  However,  the  influence 
of  ballads  naturally  declined  before  the  growth 
of  other  forms  of  literature.  The  stage  and 
the  pamphlet  afl'orded  other  means  of  ex- 
pressing popular  opinion.  The  struggle  be- 
tween the  Stuarts  and  the  Parliament  did  not 
give  rise  to  much  ballad  literature.  But  the 
unpopularity  of  James  11.  was  sung  and 
whistled  all  over  England  in  Wharton's 
"  Lillibullero."  A  vein  of  very  beautiful 
ballad-poetry  was  struck  in  Scotland  by  the 
Jacobite  risings  of  the  eighteenth  centur}-. 
In  Ireland  also  ballads  survive  to  the  present 
day  as  a  politick  power.  The  songs  written 
for  the  Ifatiott  newspaper,  collected  under 
the  name  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Nation," 
deserve  their  popularity  by  their  poetaeal 
merits.  At  the  present  day  there  are  nu- 
merous collections  of  old  ballads;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  their  date,  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  genuineness. 

Wrigbt.  PolUieal  Song*  (Cunden  Boo.) ; 
Potit'CoI  Poem*  (BoUi  Series)  j  Bit»on,  Aneimt 
Popvlar  Poetry ;  SecltUh  Sonan ;  SnQlith  Smgt ; 
Percy,  Heluiue*  of  Ancient  Englith  Poetry ;  Scott, 
2ftn«tret«y  of  th*  ScottUh  BorcUr*.     [M.  C] 

Ballaard,  John,  or  Fortbscdb  {d.  1686), 
a  Jesuit  priest  of  Hi'«^""S        the  original 
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iurtigatw  of  the  Babington  plot  ^q.v.), 
luded  in  England  ^1686),  having  previonaly 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  the 
qaeen's  murder.  He  made  a  tour  the  north 
aad  west  of  England,  aad  BTibseqaently  re- 
puted to  Mendoza,  who  had  been  ambassador 
■t  Elinbeth's  court,  that  the  death  ot  the 
queen  was  neccmary  to  the  Bncoeas  of  an  in- 
nrrectioa.  In  1686  Ballard  returned  to 
England,  and  was  in  close  oommunication 
vitib  Babington.  On  Aug.  4,  16S6,  be  was 
■rteited,  and  executed  at  Tybom  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

Pf^lH*^  n-tttw  «»V^  SuRRnrDBa  or  THB 
FaiKcu  AT  (Sept.  8, 1798).  The  French  force 
under  Qeneral  Uumbert,  which  bad  landed  at 
KiUala  and  routed  the  troops  sent  against  them 
at  Castlebar,  found  their  way  to  Longford 
barred  by  a  large  force  under  Lord  ComwalUa, 
while  General  Lake  with  freah  troops  was 
close  behind,  so  that  Humbert  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  surrender.  Eight  hundred 
Frmch,  and  1,600  Irish  surrendered.  Many 
<d  the  latter  were  at  once  hanged. 

Ballo^  YoTB  BT.  The  ballot  is  properly 
a  mode  ot  voting  in  which  lit&  balls  are 
used,  but  it  is  employed  to  signify  any  kind 
of  secret  Toting.  The  vote  by  baUot  for 
members  of  Paruament  appears  to  have  been 
first  proposed  in  the  rei^  of  William  IIL 
In  1710,  a  Bill  authorismg  vote  by  ballot 
passsd  the  Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the 
Lords.  During  the  agitation  for  Parlia- 
mentary reform,  which  resulted  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832,  it  was  not  lost  sight  of  as  a 
remedy  for  bribery ;  and  some  disappointment 
was  felt,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Reform 
Bill  by  Lord  J.  Buseell,  that  provisions  for 
secret  voting  were  not  contained  in  it.  It 
was  replied  that  the  reason  why  a  ballot 
clause  was  not  introduced  into  the  Bill,  was 
because  it  whs  desirable  that  the  two  questions 
should  be  kept  distinct.  When  it  was  found 
that  the  ministnr  did  not  intend  to  follow 
the  Reform  Act  by  a  BaUot  Act,  the  matter 
was  taken  up  by  independent  members  of  the 
Liberal  putj-  Qeorge  Grote  made  hie 

first  motion  in  &Tour  of  the  ballot  on  April  25, 
1836.  He  repeated  it  every  year  till  1889,  on 
which  occasion  the  ayes  were  216,  the  noes  333. 
Mr.  Orote's  place  tn  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  ballot  was  taken  by  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley, 
who  in  1861  carried  his  motion  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  Lord  J.  Russell  and  the 
XDvemment  a  majority  ot  fifty-one. 
tt  was,  however,  rejected  on  several  subee- 
qqent  occasions.  Vote  by  ballot  was  one  of 
the  points  of  the  People's  Charter,  and  per- 
haps the  one  to  which  the  greatest  importance 
WM  attached.  It  was  advocated  on  the 
poond  of  ite  being  the  only  efBciont  safe- 
gnrd  against  bribery  and  intimidation ;  it 
wai  oppoeed  on  the  ground  of  the  safeguard 
hmg  itself  founded  on  folsehoods,  and  the 
probaUlity  of  &  man  promiringto  vote  in  one 


way  and  voting  in  another.  The  revelations 
made  before  a  sdect  committee  of  the 
House  ot  Commons  convinced  many  states- 
men, Mr.  Gladstone  among  others,  that  the 
step  could  not  be  long  delayed.  This 
committee  reported,  in  1869,  that  the  ballot 
presented  many  advantages — that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  some  of  the  evils  in  our 
Sectoral  system,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
mitigate  rather  than  to  aggravate  those  which 
it  would  not  entirely  remove.  In  1871,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
and  a  Bill  was  introduced.  It  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  bv  the  Lords  on 
the  ground  that  it  wag  brought  before  them 
too  late  in  the  seseaon.  It  was  introduced 
again  in  1872,  and  passed  the  Commons,  but 
an  amendment  was  introduced  in  the  Lords 
making  secret  voting  optional.  This  the 
Hooee  (d  Commons  would  not  accept,  and 
after  a  struggle  the  Lords  yielded  the  point. 
With  the  establishment  of  secret  voting,  public 
nominations  of  the  candidates  and  pubnc  de- 
darationB  of  the  poll,  whidk  had  frequently 
been  occasions  of  serious  disorder  and  rioting, 
were  abolished. 

Beportt  of  ScUct  CommitUt  of  HovM  of  Conuwtu 
M  i'arlMmMtorv  and  Ifmttmpal  XI««(ion«,  1SS9 
^  mo.  [O.  B.] 

Ballymore.  Tus  Battlb  or  (June  3, 
1798),  was  fought  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Colonel  Wal^le  and  Father  Murphy. 
The  former,  marchmg  carelessly  towards 
Ihmiscorthy  with  some  600  royal  troops,  was 
surprised  in  a  defile  by  a  body  of  insurgents 
under  Father  Murphy.  Colonel  Walpole  fell 
with  a  oonsidfirable  portion  of  his  f<ax»,  and 
his  guns  were  captured. 

BftlmarinO,  AaTHVRELFHIN8TONB,LolU> 

(A.  1688,  d.  1746),  was  a  noted  Jacobite.  He 
early  entered  the  army,  and  held  command  of 
a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  regi- 
ment under  Queen  Anne;  but  on  uie 
accession  of  George  L  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission. Elphinstone  took  part  in  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  of  1713,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  ot  Sheriffmuir.  He  escaped  to  Pranre 
and  served  in  the  French  army  until  1733. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  repair  to  the 
Young  Pretender's  standard  in  1746,  and  at 
once  became  colonel,  and  captain,  of  the 
second  troop  of  Charles  Edward's  life-guards. 
Early  in  1 746  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Bal- 
merino  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  was 
tried  tor  high  treason  before  the  Ixird  High 
Steward's  Court  in  Westminster  Hall,  found 
guilty,  and  executed.  He  maintained  bis 
principles  to  the  end,  and  his  last  words  were, 
**  Ood  bless  King  James." 

Scots  Vojiarin* ;  Walpole  Hmioira  ;  Stanhope, 
Hiit.  o/fifif. ,-  Bnrton,  Hift.  «/ Scotland. 

Bftlnavia,  Hbmrt,  of  Halhill  Ifl.  1570  F). 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Scottidi 
Reformers.    He  was  appointed  a  Lord  of 
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SeBfiion  in  1638,  and  aat  in  Parliament  in  the 
same  year,  and  aupported  the  Act  for  the 
tranalatioa  of  the  Ola  and  Kew  Testamenta. 
lie  was  one  of  the  commissioners  in  May, 
1543,  appointed  to  treat  of  the  marria^  be- 
tween Inward  VI.  and  Mary.  In  1H7,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  force  sent 
to  assist  the  Q,uoon  Regent,  and  conveyed  to 
France  in  company  with  Knoz.  Recalled  in 
1554,  he  was  in  1563  reappointed  a  Lord  of 
Session.  He  was  on  the  commission  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Murray  on  his 
miasien  to  England  in  connection  witli  the 
murder  of  Darnley. 

H'Czie,  Lif«o/Kwi. 

Baltic  Expeditioii,  Tub  (1854—56). 

occurred  during  the  war  with  Russia.  On 
March  11,  1864,  a  strong  squadron,  consisting 
of  eight  screw  line-of-battle  ships,  and  eight 
frigates  and  paddle-wheel  steamers,  sailed  for 
the  Baltic  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Prerious  to  the  departure  of  the 
fleet  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  admiral  at 
the  Reform  Club,  where  speeches  calculated 
to  increase  the  war  feeling  in  the  country 
were  made  by  Lord  Polmerston  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  provoked  much  animad- 
version in  Pwljamrat.  In  April  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  strongly  reinforced  and  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  establi^ed  a 
blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  captured 
many  Russian  prizes.  In  August  Bomarsund 
was  bombarded  and  taken ;  but  except  that 
a  large  Russian  army  had  been  kept  in- 
active in  the  Baltic  forts,  and  the  Russian 
fleet  had  been  driven  from  the  sea,  nothing 
farther  of  much  importance  was  done  this 
year.  Consequently  the  government  evinced 
dissatisfaction  that  more  had  not  been  ef- 
fected, and  on  the  return  of  Sir  Charles  in 
December,  he  was  treated  with  great  cold- 
ness, and  finally  deprived  (4  his  command. 
Ibwr-Admiral  Dunooa  mcoeeded  him  in 
1843,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
there  were  eighty-five  English  war  vessels, 
besides  a  large  French  fleet,  in  the  Baltic 
Seas.  The  fleet  consisted  entirely  of  steamers, 
and  was  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
floating  batteries,  mortar  vessels,  and  gun- 
boats. Some  delay  occurred  in  consequence 
uf  a  coliiaion  between  one  oS  the  squadron 
and  an  American  emigrant  ship.  On  June 
1st,  however,  the  allied  fleets  met  in  the 
Baltic  and  proceeded  to  bombard  Sveaborg. 
This  place  was  battered  with  shot  and  sh^ 
for  three  days,  with  an  immense  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  but  without  any  appre- 
ciable result  on  the  course  of  the  war.  The 
fleets  then  retired  in  consequence  of  the 
unfavourable  weather,  and  returned  home, 
having  efiected  nothing  in  proportion  to  the 
expense  which  they  had  involved,  and  the 
ezpoctations  to  which  they  had  given  rise. 
Anwmai  BvM«r,  18H-«!w 


Baltunoraj  G-bobob  Caltbbt,  Ist  Lohd 

{b.  16S0,  d.  1632),  was  Secretary  of  State 
to  James  I.,  but  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office  in  1624,  in  consequence  of  having 
become  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  had  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  colonisatioa,  and 
obtained  in  the  year  of  his  death  the  charter 
of  Maryland  from  Charles  I.  An  expedi- 
tion was  sent  out  in  1633  under  the  patronage 
of  Cecil  Calvert,  second  Ixird  Baltimore  (who 
died  in  1676),  and  the  colony  of  Maryland 
was  succeasfuUy  planted,  lite  capitu  was 
named  Baltimore  in  honour  (d  its  patnHL 

Bam'boro'llfll,  anciently  "Bebbanlmi^h," 
is  mentioned  by  Bede,  and  is  said  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  built  by 
Ida,  King  of  Northumbria,  about  the  year 
547,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Bebbe. 
There  is  a  very  strongly-situated  castle,  some 
porti(aiB  of  which  possibly  belong  to  a  period 
before  the  Korman  Conquest.  Tho  castle 
was  besieged  by  Penda  of  Mercia  in  642,  un- 
successfully defended  by  De  Mowbray  against 
William  Rufus,  and  it  played  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  wars  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1720  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop  oi  Durham, 
who  turned  it  into  an  institntion  for  various 
charitable  purposes,  and  fitted  np  apartments 
for  sfaipwnwked  seamen,  a  library,  schools  for 
poor  children)  aa  infirmary,  &c 

Bail1nU7i  judging  from  the  number  of 
Roman  remains  which  have  been  discovered 
there,  was  probablya  place  of  importance  before 
the  English  Conquest.  It  appears  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  Banesberie.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  great  castle  was  erected  by 
Alexander,  Bidiop  of  Lincoln.  In  1469  a 
battle  was  foog^t  near  the  town  by  the 
troops  of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of 
Pemlnoke,  and  a  strong  body  of  northern 
insurgents,  in  which  Pembroke  (weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  Lord  Stafford)  was  de- 
feated, and  subsequently  bebeaded.  [Edob- 
com]  In  the  Civil  War  the  inhabitants 
of  Banbury  were  spedally  zealous  for  the 
Commonwealth.  Aner  the  battle  of  Edg^iill 
the  town  was  taken  by  the  king,  and  stood  a 
desperato  siege  in  1644,  for  fourteen  weeks, 
when  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  before  they  were  reheved  by  the 
Earl  of  Northampton.  It  was  again  besieged 
I  by  Whalley  in  1646,  but  held  out  till  the 
king  had  surrendered  to  the  Scots  army. 
The  castle  was  sabseqnently  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  Parliament. 

Bancroft^  Richard,  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  1601  to  1610.    He  was 
bom  in  Lancashire  in  1644,  and  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  Univerrity.    Bancroft  early 
!  gained  considerable   fame  as  a  preacher, 
and  having  won  tho  favour  of  Sir  Christo- 
I  pher   Hatton,  obtained   tupid  proferment, 
I  becoming  Treaaurer  of  St  Faults  (1686), 
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Gnaon  of  Canterbury  (1694),  and  Bishop  of 
London  (1597).  He  had  already  made  him- 
Belf  very  popular  by  his  denanciationa  of  the 
Puritans,  and  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  was 
old  and  unfit  for  work,  entrusted  the  sole 
management  of  church  a&irs  to  him.  Three 
ytan  Jaiet  he  was  employed  on  an  embassy 
to  Denmark.  Bishop  Bancroft  took  an 
tctive  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
between  the  representalives  of  the  Establish- 
ment and  the  Puritans,  at  Hampton  Court, 
in  1604.  Later  in  the  year  he  succeeded 
Whitgift  na  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
at  once  proceeded  to  compel  the  clergy  to 
anbscribe  the  articles  imposed  in  the  new 
book  of  canons  which  he  had  compiled,  Uie 
reanlt  being  that  some  three  hundred  of  the 
Puritan  dergy  were  ejected  from  their  hvings. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  super- 
intending the  present  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  the  lollowiDg  year  he  presented 
to  the  king  a  series  of  articles  of  com> 
plaint  against  the  judges,  who,  acting  on  the 
advice  at  Coke,  had  issued  prohibitions  in 
tiie  Ecdemastical  Courts  in  order  to  stop  the 
cases  before  them;  but  the  judges  declared 
that  they  would  submit  to  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  that  only.  IIlo  undaunted 
aidilriBliop,  who  in  the 'meantime  had  been 
active  in  aecuring  the  condemnation  of  the 
Puritan  Fuller,  renewed  his  appeal  in  1608, 
but  James,  who  waa  inclined  to  support  him, 
after  a  violent  altercation  with  Coke,  thought 
it  best  to  reserve  his  conclusion.  The  same 
raolt  happened  in  the  following  year,  when 
be,  urged  on  by  the  prayers  of  the  eccle- 
aiaBtical  lawyers,  brou^t  forward  his  com- 
plaint a  third  time.  E^ocroft  is  said  to  have 
used  his  influence  to  soften  the  rigonr  with 
which  Parliament  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
Papists  after  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the  passing  of 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  P^malties.  In  1608  he 
vas  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and JuBt  before  hia  death  took  great 
interest  in  James's  scheme  for  an  episcopal 
churdi  in  Scotland.  Archbishop  Bancroft 
was  a  remarkably  sincere  though  perhaps  a 
narrow-minded  man,  nevt-r  deliberately  cruel; 
but  a  firm  beUever  in  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Episcopacy — a  doctrine  which  he  was  one 
at  the  flnt  to  assert — he  suppressed  the 
Puritans  mercilessly,  and  they,  in  return, 
never  ceased  to  abase  him.  He  has  be^ 
called  covetous,  bat  probatdy  without  much 
fmmdation. 

Btrw  :  NeaL  ffM.  </  »•  Pwttsiu  (17SS) ; 

ESd.  9$  AmIoiwI.  nm— 1M»,  flhapB  \i.  and  z. ; 
WofUMUs  AritoKMM  (17V),  art  itoneroft. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

*^lll1n  Zxl&llds,  in  the  Indian  Archi> 
pelago,  were  taken  from  the  Dutch  in  1796, 
nit  restored  in  1801.  They  were  retaken 
in  1811,  sod  again  reatored  in  1816. 

BugDTiMftContxovenQr.  [Hoadlbt.]  | 


BanisKed  Lords  (1583)  was  the  name 
given  to  the  nobles  of  the  Ruthven  parly 
who  seized  Stirling  Castle,  but  were  compelled 
by  Arran  and  a  large  royal  army  to  flee 
across  the  border.  They  formed  a  small  com- 
munity, which  they  attempted  to  regulate  on 
strict  religious  principles  at  NewcasUe.  The 
Scottish  government  outlawed  them,  and 
demanded  their  surrender;  this  vas,  however, 
refused.  In  1585  the  banished  lords,  with  the 
Hamiltons  and  Maxwells  and  a  strong  force, 
marched  to  Stirling,  captured  the  king,  and 
procured  the  reversal  of  their  outlawry  and 
the  restitution  of  their  estates. 

Baak  Charter  Acts,  Bank  op  Eno- 

LAKD,  Bank  of  Iheland,  &c.  [Banking.] 

Bank  Holidays  Act.  Tub,  was  brought 
in  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  and  carried  in  May, 
1871.  It  declared  that  Easter  Monday,  Whit 
Monday,  the  first  Monday  In  August,  and  the 
day  after  Christmas  shonld  be  kept  as  public 
holidays. 

Banking  (l)  seems  to  have  originated  in 

modern  Europe  among  the  Italian  money- 
lenders, especially  those  of  Florence,  of  whom 
the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi,  who  were  ruined  by  the 
inability  of  Edward  III.  to  pay  hia  debts,  most 
concern  English  history,  banking  was  flxst 
practised  in  England  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  b^  the  goldsndths  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  it  soon  became  an  important 
trade,  when  the  advantages  of  cheques  over 
ready  money  payments  became  known,  in 
spite  of  its  dangers  as  displayed  by  the  fre- 
q  uent  bankruptcy  of  the  goldwiiths.  Private 
banks  sprang  up,  such  as  those  of  Messrs. 
Child  at  Temple  Bar,  and  of  Messrs.  Hoare 
in  Fleet  Street,  and  the  question  of  a  national 
bank  began  to  be  eagerly  discussed. 

(2)  Thb  Bank  of  England  was  pro- 
jected by  a  Scotchman,  William  Paterson,  who 
submitted  his  plan  to  the  government  in 
1691.  It  was  well  received,  but  was  allowed 
to  lie  dormant  until  1694,  when  Montague,  the 
ablest  financier  in  William  III.'s  ministry, 
suddenly  determined  to  establish  the  Bank 
in  order  to  reheve  government  of  its  many 
difBcnlties  caused  by  war  and  misapphed  tax- 
ation. He  borrowed  £1,200,000  at  eight  per 
cent,  and  formed  the  subscribers  into  a  com- 
pany, who  treated  the  loan  to  ^vemment  as 
part  of  their  capital,  the  interest  being 
secured  upon  the  taxes.  By  their  charter,  which 
was  granted  for  eleven  years,  from  July  27, 
the  government  of  the  bulk  was  entrusted  to 
a  governor  and  twenty-four  directors,  who 
were  to  he  elected  annuaiUyby  such  members 
the  company  as  possessed  £500  capital  stock. 
Sir  John  Homblow  was  the  first  governor. 
The  company  was  restrained  from  trading  in 
anything  but  bullion,  bills  of  exchange,  and 
foneited  pledges,  and  from  lending  money  to 
the  crown  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
raont.    In  spite  of   the  popularity  of  the 
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Bank  of  Bngluid,  the  govenunent  loan  of 
which  was  raised  in  ten  da^  it  had  at  first 

to  encounter  much  opposition,  and  several 
crises  occurred,  especially  during  the  year 
1696.  The  goldsmiths,  who  hated  the  Bank 
of  England,  attempted  to  destroy  it  by 
bnying  up  its  paper,  and  suddenly  demanding 
tmmecUate  payment.  The  directors,  however, 
referred  them  to  the  courts  of  law,  and,  during 
the  time  thus  gained,  managed  to  restore 
their  credit  by  extensive  calls  on  their  sub- 
scribers.  They  were  strengthened  by  the  fall 
of  their  ri\'al  the  Zand  Sank,  whose  brief 
popularity  had  seriously  affected  their  opera- 
tions during  the  crisis.  This  was  the  ides  of 
two  men  najned  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh 
Chamberlayne,  who  thought  that  a  bank 
could  be  formed  to  lend  money  on  landed 
secarity,  their  doctrine  being  that  every  one 
who  had  real  property  ought  to  have  besides 
paper  money  to  the  full  value  of  their  pro- 
perty. The  scheme  was  adopted  in  a  modified 
form  Harley;  he  promised  to  advance 
two  niilliona  and  a  half  to  govemowat 
at  7  per  cent.,  the  interest  be^g  secured 
upon  a  new  tax  on  salt.  If  a  quarter 
of  the  money  was  paid  in  by  the  Ist  of 
August  the  Bubscribers  were  to  be  incorpo- 
rated under  the  title  of  the  National  Land 
Bank.  William,  urged  by  want  of  money, 
grasped  at  the  idea,  and  headed  the  list  with 
£500,  but  the  scheme  proved  an  utter  fiulure. 
The  subscriptions  never  rose  to  more  than 
£7,600.  Thereupon  the  government  turned 
in  despair  to  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  sub- 
scribers, in  full  court,  resolved  to  lend  it 
£200,000,  and  thus  began  the  alliance  between 
^e  Bank  and  the  NVliig  ministries.  In  1708, 
the  Bank  capital  was  doubled,  and  in  the 
same  year  an  important  Act  was  passed  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  notes  by  associations  of 
more  than  six  persons,  which  checked  the 
formation  of  jomt-stock  banks.  In  1720 
came  the  second  great  crisis  of  the  Bank's 
existence.  The  South  Sea  Company  then  pro- 
posed to  take  over  the  government  debt,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty-two  milliona,  to  its 
capital,  receiving  in  return  interest  at  i  per 
cent.;  but  such  was  Gio  anxiety  enter- 
tained by  all  public  companies  to  have  the 
government  for  a  creditor  that  the  Bank  of 
England  contended  against  the  Company  for 
the  privilege,  but  was,  fortunatehr  for  itself, 
outbiddoL  In  a  few  months  the  bubble  burst 
and  the  Bank  stood  secure,  though  it  was 
compelled  by  government  to  pay  up  tw» 
milhons  out  of  the  £3,500,000  which  in  a 
weak  moment  it  had  premised  to  lend  its 
tottering,  enemy.  With  the  exception  of 
a  run  on  the  Bank  during  the  Jaeobite 
rebellion  of  1746,  which  was  only  averted  by 
payment  in  sixpences,  and  a  violent  attack 
upon  it  by  the  mob  during  the  Lord  Geoi^ 
Gordon  Biots  of  1780,  uiere  is  nothing  of 
especial  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Bank 
England  until  1792,  when  a  violeni  commer- 


cial panic  occurred  chiefly  owing  to  the  reck- 
less use  of  paper  by  country  banks,  some  fifty 
of  which  fiiiled  totally.  The  Sutp«ruum  of 
(Jaxh  Faymtnlt  in  1797  was  caused  chiefly  by 
the  drain  of  bullion  due  to  the  war,  subsidies 
to  foreign  allies,  the  exclusive  purchase  of 
provisions  abroad  owin^  to  bad  harvests, 
Hiid  the  hoarding  of  coin  owing  to  fear  of 
invasion.  A  run  on  the  Bank  set  in  from 
all  sides,  and  on  Februan'  25th,  when  little 
over  a  million  remained  in  its  cellars,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  forbidding  it  to  issue 
cash  in  payment.  This  was  followed  by  a  Bill 
prohibiting  it  to  pay  more  than  20b.  in  cash, 
or  to  advance  more  than  £600,000  to  govern- 
ment; at  the  same  time  the  Bill  of  1777, 
which  prohibited  notes  for  less  than  £6,  was 
suspended.  This  measure,  by  which  Bank  of 
England  notes  became  inconvertible,  though 
intended  to  be  temporary,  lasted  until  1821, 
during  which  period  the  value  of  paper  varied 
very  considerably.  The  Rt»umpt%on  of  Cask 
Paymmti  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1819  : 
the  Act  was  to  have  come  into  effect  in  1821, 
but  its  proviaionB  were  adopted  by  the  Bank 
two  years  earlier.  In  1825  another  crisis  oc- 
curred. During  the  List  six  weeks  of  the  year 
seventy  houBes  failed,  and  the  Bank  itself  was 
only  eaved,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery  of  a 
cluster  of  700,000  £1  notes.  The  measureB 
of  the  govezimient  were  prompt ;  notes  for 
less  than  £5  were  suppressed,  and  the  law  of 
1708  repealed,  banks  with  any  number  of 
partners  being  permissible  beyond  dxty-five 
miles  from  London,  while  the  Bank  in  re- 
turn was  allowed  to  establiA  branches  to  be 
carried  on  by  its  agents.  The  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1833,  ^med  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  Lord  John  Rassell, 
and  others,  attempted  to  stop  runs  on  the 
Bank  by  enacting  that  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  were  to  be  made  legal  tender, 
whereby  the  country  banks  would  be  enabled 
to  meet  a  panic  with  notes  instead  of  gold. 
A  deduction  of  £120,000  a  year  was  to  be 
made  in  the  sum  allowed  by  government  to 
the  Bank  for  the  management  of  the  National 
Debt,  while  in  return  a  quarter  of  £14,686,800, 
the  sum  due,  was  paid  back.  The  principle 
that  the  paper  issued  and  specie  kept  in 
hand  shenld  bear  to  each  other  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  was  established,  and  the  Bank 
was  compelled  to  public  a  general  statement 
of  ita  condition  quarterly.  In  spite  of  this 
remedial  measure,  bullion  was  continually 
lacking  in  London,  and  in  1830  the  Bonk  of 
England  was  in  imminent  danger  of  stopping 
pajTnent,  so  that  Sir  R,  Poel  brought  forward 
ihBBank  Charter  Act  o/1844.  Its  object  being 
to  regulate  the  issue  of  notes,  it  enacted  that 
the  Bank  should  not  be  allowed  to  issue  more 
than  £14,000,000  in  notes,  unless  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  specie  were  retained. 
Furthw,  no  new  banks  eetabliehed  after  Uke 
measure  became  law  were  to  issue  their  own 
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noten,  and  the  old  l>aii]u  were  not  to  increase 
their  iarae.  Sir  R.  Peel's  great  Act  was  the 
last  important  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
the  Bank  of  England. 

(5)  Joint-8tock  Banks  were  rendered 
possible  hy  the  Act  of  1825.  They  increased 
largely  in  numbers  after  1836.  By  Sir  K. 
Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act  ixt  1844  they 
were  allowed  to  accept  bills  of  any  amount 
or  date,  and  could  sue  or  be  sued.  Banks 
other  than  the  Bank  of  England  are  regulated 
by  the  Companies  Act  (1862).  This  Act 
provides  that  no  association  of  more  than 
ten  persons  can  carry  <m  a  hank  unless 
legistered  under  the  Companies  Act,  that  an 
uuimited  company  may  convert  itself  into 
a  limited  one,  that  a  bank  of  issue  shall, 
with  certain  relaxations,  though  registered  as 
B  limited  company,  have  unlimited  liability 
with  respect  to  its  notes,  and  that  accoimts 
must  be  audited  and  puUished  once  a  year. 
There  is  also  the  law  of  1867,  which  provided 
tor  minute  registration  with  regard  to  the  sale 
or  purchase  of  shares  in  a  joint-stock  banking 
company. 

(4)  1'hb  Bank  of  Scotland  was  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
in  1695.  Its  capital  was  £100,000  sterling, 
of  which  about  £10,000  was  paid  up,  and  it 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  banking  in 
Scotland  for  twenty-one  years.  Its  capital 
was  intact  from  state  loans,  and  it  was  also 
temponiily  exempt  from  public  burdens. 
Kevertheleas^  the  great  African  Company 
started  a  banking  branch  in  rivalry,  but  they 
soon  abandoned  it  for  the  more  exciting  pur- 
suit of  ttade.  The  bank  began  to  issue 
notes  and  establish  branches  in  1696,  and 
in  1704  it  issued  £1  notes,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  do  BO.  After  the  union  of  Eng- 
land with  Scotland  it  undertook  the  re- 
coinage,  and  conducted  it  with  great  success. 
Its  capital  was  increased  to  £2,000,000  in 
1774,  and  to  £2,600,000,  its  present  amount, 
in  1804,  with  power,  if  necessary,  to  raise  it 
to  £3,000,000.  It  established  an  office  in 
London  in  1867,  the  restrictions  of  English 
joiat-stock  banks  not  affecting  Scottish. 
After  the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
expired,  many  unchartered  banks  started,  of 
which  the  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland  (1727)  and 
the  British  Linen  Company  (1746)  were  the 
oldest  and  most  BuccessfuL  The  smaller 
bonks,  were,  however,  absorbed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century  into  seven  or  eight  large 
banks  with  constantly  increa«inK  branches 
rtill  in  existence.  In  1844  Sir  R.  Peel's  Bank 
Charter  Act  allowed  the  Scottish  banks  then 
iasoing  notes  to  continue  to  do  so,  provided 
that  for  every  note  issued  above  the  average 
iasae  of  the  previous  year,  a  eorresponding 
UDoant  of  specie  should  be  kept  in  stock. 

(S)  The  Sank  of  laELAim  was  established 
m  1783  by  charter  in  pursuance  of  a  request 
from  the  Irish  Parliament,  with  the  same 
amstitation  and  privilegea  as  the  Bank  .of 


Ban 


England,  and  a  capital  of  £600,000,  increased 
to  £1,000,000  in  1809,  and  lent  to  govern- 
ment at  4  per  cent.  It  was  prohibited  from 
lending  money  on  mortgage,  and  this  re- 
striction was  not  repealed  until  1860.  The 
restrictions  on  joint- stock  banks  as  to 
paper  issues  caused  such  an  amount  of  dis* 
tteas  in  Ireland,  that  in  1821  govemment 
allowed  the  Bank  Ireland  to  increase  its 
capital  to  £3,000,000,  while  joint-stock  banks 
were  to  be  establi^ied  beyond  fifty  miles 
from  Dublin. 

GObart,  Hitt.  and  Prmcuilw  q/'  Banldma,  and 
fluL  ^  Bankina  in  Irtland ;  Macleod,  Tncory 
Md  Practua  of  Banking ;  U'Cutloch,  Dictionary 
^  Comm*ree ;  Sir  H.  Fumell,  Obarrvittoiu  on 
Paper;  Holesworth,  Ili*t.  tif  Eng.  Statutes: 

and  e  W.  and  H.,  e.  ao  I  8  and  4  WiU.  IT., 
c.  98;  7  and  8  Tiot.,ft38;  and  25  and  26rict., 
0.89.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Bankrnptoy  legislation.    In  the 

English  Statute  Book  almost  the  first  recog- 
nition of  bankrupts  as  distinguished  from 
fraudulent  debtors  is  the  Act  13  Eliz.,  c.  7, 
by  whii:h  the  goods  of  a  ttader  who  failed  to 
meet  his  obligations  were  to  be  Bold  for  the 
benefit  of  his  creditors.  By  Acta  passed  in 
the  fourth  and  tenth  years  of  Clueen  Anne, 
bankrupts  who  had  paid  a  diridend  might, 
with  the  consent  of  their  creditors,  obtain 
their  dischat^  from  the  Court  of  Cbancen'. 
Bankruptcy  jurisdiction  belonged  to  the 
Court  <n  Chancery,  but  by  the  Act  1  and  2 
WilL  IV.,  c  66,  proposed  and  carried  by 
Lord  Brougham,  a  special  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy was  established.  It  provided  that 
six  commisdoners  and  four  judges  should  he 
appointed  to  try  all  cases  of  bankruptcy. 
The  commissioners  could  adjudicate  only  in 
cases  where  there  was  no  dispute ;  it  the 
matter  was  disputed  it  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
judge.  By  an  Act  of  1849  fraudulent  bank- 
rupta  wore  rendered  more  certainly  liable 
to  punishment,  and  composition  by  arrange^ 
ment  made  possible.  In  1861  the  provimons 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Acta  were  extended  to 
others  besides  traders.  The  most  important 
of  the  numerous  Bankruptcy  Acts  of  the 
present  century  is  that  of  1869,  which  re- 
modelled the  Court,  and  made  important 
changes  in  the  law.  The  commissionerB  were 
abolitthcd,  and  there  were  to  be  a  Chief  Judge 
(usually  a  Vice  Chancellor)  and  a  number  of 
registrars.  The  county  courts  were  consti- 
tuted local  bankruptcy  courta  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Chief  Judge.  The  property  was  to  bo 
placed  in  the  hands  of  truete(a  appointed  by 
the  crwlitors  instead  of  official  assignees, 
and  there  were  provisions  by  which  the 
bankrupt  could  not  obtain  his  discharge, 
except  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
creditors,  imless  he  had  paid  ten  BhiUings  in 
the  pound.  The  Act  also  provided  for 
"liquidation  by  arrangement,"  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  rraditors;  and  repealed  or  con- 
solidated all  former  ensctmants  on  the  subjeofe 
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of  bankruptcy.  In  1883  a  new  Bankrupt^ 
Act  waa  carried  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It 
enacted  severe  punishmenta  against  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts,  and  abolished  the  Bystem 
of  trustees,  substituting  for  them  a  staff  of 
official  receivers  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  Scotland  bankruptcy  was  ^aced 
on  a  legal  footing  by  the  Act  of  1696.  There 
is  DO  separate  Bankruptcy  Court,  bat  by 
7  Will.  IV.,  c  66,  the  Sheriffs  have  juris- 
diction as  well  as  the  Court  of  Session.  In 
Ireland,  by  an  Act  of  the  year  1872,  the  law 
of  bankruptcy  was  asnmilated  to  that  of 
England.  [Dbbt.] 

Banneret,  or  Knight-Banneret, 

was  a  degree  of  knighthood  superior  to  that 
of  knight  bachelor.  Bannerets  were  privi- 
leged to  carry  the  square  banner  instead  of 
the  ptnnted  pennon  home  by  otlker  knights. 
The  dieUnotion  was  originally  awarded  for 
Cfpedal  bravery  on  the  battle-field,  and  the 
ceremony  of  cutting  off  t^e  comer  <rf  ihe 
pennon  so  as  to  make  it  a  banner  was  per- 
formed by  the  king  in  person  etanaing 
beneath  lua  own  royal  bauner.  Bannerets 
ranked  before  all  other  knights  except  those 
of  the  Garter.  The  dignity  waa  altogether 
personal,  and  was  never  hereditary.  It  has 
been  sometimeB  regarded,  but  erroneously,  as 
a  rank  of  peerage  inferior  to  a  barony.  It 
conferred  no  right  to  sit  iu  Parliament.  The 
order  gradually  died  out,  and  in  modem  times 
has  become  extinct;  but  a  knight-banneret 
was  created  byQeorge  III.  as  late  as  1797. 

The  name  ia,  of  coarse,  derived  from  iMnner  ; 
bat  it  wu  sometitDM  aapposed  to  be  »  deriva- 
tive or  diminntlTe  of  baron,  and  the  Latin  form 
haronatut  oocaslonall;  ocoun  in  aome  writer* 
and  old  State-papera. 

Stnbbt'a  Contt.  Siwt.,  Ui.,  ohap.  xx. :  Selden, 
TiUf  t^Bmumr,  790-7M. 

Bannocktmrn,  The  Battlb  of  (June  24, 
1314),  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  the  English 
ever  suffered,  was  fought  near  Stirling,  on 
the  attempt  of  Edwanl  II.  to  relieve  the 
castle  of  Stirliog,  which  waa  beii^  besieged 
by  Robert  Bruce.  The  Scots  were  tar  outnum- 
bered by  the  English  troops,  who,  including  a 
Urge  body  of  Welsh  and  Irish  auxiliaries,  may 
have  numbered  nearly  100,000  men.  Bruce, 
however,  gained  the  victory  in  great  part 
by  having  previously  dog  holes  in  we  ground 
80  as  to  impede  the  magnificent  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  massing  his  foot  into  solid 
squares  and  circles — a  system  of  receiving 
cavabry  hitherto  unpractised,  except  at  the 
battles  of  Falkirk  and  Courtrai,  where  it  had 
been  signally  successful.  The  belief  on  the 
part  of  the  English  that  the  camp  followers 
of  the  Scottish  army  formed  part  of  a  reserve 
completed  their  discomfiture ;  the  rout  waa 
thorough,  and  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
victors'  hands.  The  Scotch  generals,  in 
addition  to  Bruce,  who  slew  in  single  combat 
Henry  de  Bohun,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
English  knights,  were  Bandolph,  the  king's 


nephew,  Edward  Bruce,  Walter  Stewart,  and 
Jamea  Douglas ;  the  English  were  led  by 
Edward  II.  in  person,  and  the  Earls  of  Pem- 
broke and  Gloucester.  Edward  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  ride 
at  full  speed  to  Linlithgow,  botly  pursued  by 
Douglas ;  his  privy  seal  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  The  result  of  the  battle  waa  a 
futile  meeting  of  Scotch  and  English  commis- 
sioners  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two  countries. 

Axttfohromcm,  xiL ;  DaXrymvia,  Annalt  V 
SootloMl;  BobertMHi,  jSMtiandT  wubr  Sarly 
KiHtga ;  and  oip.  Barb(Miz*B  great  poem,  TKt  Bmet. 

Bantam,  in  Java,  was  the  aite  of  an 

En^Ush  settlement  from  1603  to  1683,  in 
which  year  the  English  were  expelled  by  the 
Dutch.  The  place  was  again  in  tiie  posacaaion 
of  the  British  from  1811  to  1814. 

Bantry  Bi^  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  west 

of  the  county  of  Cork.  Here,  on  May  let, 
1689,  Chateau  Benard  anch(n:ed  with  a  French 
fleet  and  put  on  shore  a  quantity  of  stores. 
Admiral  Herbert  followed  him;  but  an 
engagement,  claimed  as  a  victory  by  both 
parties,  was  all  that  took  pUce.  In  Dec, 
1796,  a  large  French  fleet  of  seven  sail  of  the 
line,  three  frigates,  and  seventeen  transports, 
sent  to  aid  an  Irish  rising,  anchored  here  for  a 
week.  They  did  not  immediately  land  their 
men,  owing  to  the  absence  of  General  Hoche, 
their  commander,  who  had  got  separated  from 
the  squadron  ;  and  subsequently  a  storm  arose 
and  drove  them  back  to  France.  In  1801, 
the  fleet  under  Admiral  Mitchell  mutinied 
here.  Twenty-two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the 
mutiny  w^  condemned  to  craath  at  Ports- 
mouth in  Jan.,  1802,  but  only  eleven  were 
executed. 

Baptists,  The,  are  a  sect  of  Protestant 

Nonconformists  who  hold  that  the  baptism 
of  infants  is  invalid.  On  the  Continent,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
body  of  men  with  similar  vieVs  were  known 
to  their  opponents  as  the  Atuiiaptutt,  or  re- 
baptLSers.  They  spread  over  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ttolence  of  their  religions 
and  social  doctrines,  were  forcibly  suppressed 
(about  1636)  by  the  governments  of  those 
countries.  Some  of  the  Dutch  Anabaptists 
fled  to  England,  and  were  put  to  death  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  true  sect  never  existed 
here  in  large  numbers,  and  the  name  was 
vaguely  applied  to  all  who  insisted  on  adult 
liaptism.  'I'he  Anabaptists  or  Baptists  suffered 
for  their  faith  under  the  Tudors,  by  whom 
their  secret  conventicles  were  forbidden.  The 
last  of  them  who  was  burnt  alive  was  Wetght- 
man,  in  1612.  During  the  next  few  years 
th«r  views  were,  in  part,  adopted  by  the 
Brownists  or  Independents,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two  sects. 
In  1633  the  Peculiar  or  Calvinistio  Baptiata 
separated  from  the  Independoita,  and  founded 
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1  church  of  their  own,  and  in  1644  the  tjondoa 
Baptiit  Churches  publiBhod  a  Confession  of 
Faith.   The  story  of  thsir  porsecutum  after 
tin  Heatoration,  and  of  the  gradual  removal 
of  thrar  reli^ous  disabilities  uftw  the  Revcdu- 
tion,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  dis- 
senting churches.     During  the  seventeenth 
cQotury  the  difierencee  between  the  Peculiar 
and  General   Batista,  ^ndpally  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kedemptum,  became  wider, 
■nd  in  1770  the  latter  body  became  separated 
into  the   General  Baptists*  New  and  Old 
Connexion.    The  Scotch  Baptists  appear  to 
have  become  a  reco^ised  body  about  1760.  | 
As  each  church  is  complete  in  itself  and  the  ' 
foRD  of  government  is  congregational,  con-  j 
sdefaUe  diSerenoes  of  opinion  prevail  among  j 
the  Beptiets  on  minor  points.  As  a  rule,  neigh-  : 
bonring  churches  unite  into  associationB,  and 
the  Baptist  Union  of  Great   Britain  and  ' 
Ireland  connects  them  all  together.    The  , 
Baptists  have   displayed  much  enei^'  in 
miflsion-work,  chiefly  in  India  and  the  East. 

Plica,  PntMtnd  nouMHfimutt  U  AmM; 
Bopi«  and  Bennett,  Hitt.  if  Dimrmten  ;  Wilson, 
Hut  of  DiMmtitit;  (JKwrcku ;  Stongbton,  Hitt.  of 
UiUgiom  in  Bu^land. 

Baratariana  was  the  title  of  some  letters 
written  in  the  Dublin  journals  by  Henry 
Flood  and  his  followers  lo  1767.  Barataria 
wu  Ireland,  and  Townshend  was  Sancho; 
the  members  of  his  council  were  the  officers  ' 
of  Sancho's  household.  These  letters  created 
much  sensation  on  account  of  their  wit  and 
boldness. 

Barbados,  ooe  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguees  about  ldl8  ;  it  was  fint  colonised 
1^  an  English  expedition  under  Sir  Oliver 
Lei^  1606,  and  in  1624  was  granted  by 
James  I.  to  Lord  Ley,  who  sent  out  a  numbOT 
of  colonists.  Shortly  afterwards  the  whole  of 
the  Caribbean  Islands  was  made  over  to 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  a  long  dispute  ensued  as  to 
the  ownership  of  Barbados ;  the  quarrel  lasted 
for  some  years,  and  frequent  coUisions  between 
the  two  parties  took  place  in  the  island.  In 
1647  Lewd  Carlisle  granted  a  lease  of  the 
island  for  tw^ty-one  years  to  Lord  Wil- 
loQghby,  who  fortified  the  island  for  the 
king,  and  in  1651  defeated  a  large  Porlia- 
mentsry  force  which  had  been  sent  out 
ftotn  ^igland  under  Admiral  Ayscue.  The 
Barbadians,  however,  were  shortly  after- 
nrda  compelled  to  capitulate,  though  many 
of  tiie  leading  man  suhsec^uently  received 
from  Charles  XL  substantial  rewards  for 
their  loyidty.  In  1663  the  sovereignty  of 
Barbados  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
the  proprietary  government  was  dissolved ;  in 
1675  and  1692  slave  insurrections  broke  out, 
but  Were  speedily  suppressed.  In  the  next 
centniT,  eqiecially  during  the  administration 
<A  LoM  Howe  (1733—36),  the  condition  of  the 
Butadisiis  was  much  improved,  both  socially 
and  piditicaZly,  though  property  in  the  island 


was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a  severe 
hurricane  in  1780.  The  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Barbados  was  almost  as  bad  aa  in 
Jamaica,  and  in  1826  there  was  an  insnrrectiai, 
which  was,  however,  soon  quelled  ;  the  slaves 
were  emancipated  in  1834,  and  the  apprentice 
system  done  away  with  in  1838.  On  the 
assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
by  the  crown  in  1663,  a  tax  of  4^  per  cent, 
was  imposed  on  all  native  produce  exported. 
This  tax  proved  a  great  burden  npon  the 
planters,  and  was  abolished  in  1838.  The 
governor  of  Barbados  is  govemor-in-chief 
of  the  Windward  Islands ;  the  administration 
is  representative,  and  is  vested  in  a  legislative 
and  executive  council  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  a  house  of  aasemUy  of  twentv- 
four  members  elected  bjr  the  freeholders.  It 
is  owing  to  the  oppraition  of  the  Barbadians 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  found  impracticable 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  Leeward  lalands. 
Barbados  was  divided  into  parishes  as  early 
as  1629. 

li^n,  Silt,  of  Barbado*;  B.  Edwaidi,  EM. 
Wmt  JndtM,-  Greasr.  Britotmio  Empire; 
B.  H.  Ibrtin,  Briiiah  ColoniM, 

Barbour,  John  {d.  1396),  was  the  author 
of  the  great  national  Scottish  epic.  The  Sruee. 
Of  his  life  little  is  hoown.  He  was  probably 
bom  about  the  year  1316 ;  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  became  Archdeacim  of  Abtodeen,  Clwk 
cA  the  King's  household,  and  one  of  the 
Auditors  <rf  we  Exchequer,  in  Scotland.  The 
Bruce  extends  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  to  the  death  of  King  Bobert.  It  is  a 
noble  epic,  full  of  spirit  and  vigour,  and  true 
chivalrous  feeling;  and  is,  moreover,  highly 
interesting  historically,  as  being  almost  the 
only  Scottish  authtnity  for  tiiis  period. 
Barbour  also  wrote  a  book  of  L^^ends  of  the 
Saints,  and  Th«  Brute,  dealing  with  the  story 
of  Brutus. 

The  earliest  edititm  of  Th4  Brmet  was  printed 
at  EdinbuTgh  in  1S70.  The  poem  haa  b«en  care- 
UOy  edited  1^  Hr.  limes  for  the  Spalding  Clnb 
(18S«)i  andbrHr.  Skeatfottbe  l£rlTr&«liab 
WtSoctotrdSrS). 

Barbuda,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
and  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate, 
is  the  property  of  the  Codringtou  family, 
who  have  hdd  it  under  lease  from  the  crown 
since  1684. 

Barcelona,  the  chief  town  of  Catalonia, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Spanish 
Saccession  War.  In  1704  an  attempt  was 
made  upon  it  by  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
landed  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  with  some 
marines,  relying  upon  co-operation  within 
the  city.  The  design,  however,  was  be- 
trayed by  some  of  the  conepiratora,  and 
the  prince  hastily  re-embarked.  In  1706 
the  allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt  and 
the  Earl  of  Peterborongh,  appeared  before 
the  town.  The  fOTtiflcations  were  ancient, 
but  they  had  been  repaired  and  strengthened. 
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and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  town  and 
the  strong  castle  of  Montjuich  were  Ter>* 
great.  The  besieging  force  was  weak,  and 
the  Spanish  auxiliaries  showed  little  di&pou- 
tion  or  capacity  for  regular  eiege  operations. 
After  a  fortnight  the  tiyops  prepared  to 
embark ;  but  Peterborough  suddenly  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  attacking  Montjuich. 
Ascending  the  hill  at  dawn  with  1,400  men, 
he  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured  the 
fortress.  The  castle  of  Barcelona,  now  ex- 
posed to  a  fire  from  the  hill,  soon  eurrea- 
dered,  and  on  Oct.  3rd  the  town  capitulated. 
The  Archduke  Charles  was  besieged  in  Barce- 
lona in  1706,  by  a  fleet  under  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  under 
Marshal  Tess^.  Sir  John  Leake,  with  thirty 
flhips,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  but 
hesitated  to  attack  the  French  fleet  till  Peter- 
borough, who  had  put  oS  in  an  open  boat, 
arrived  on  board  his  ship  with  instructions  to 
supersede  him.  The  French  army  retired, 
and  the  fleet  followed  its  example.  After 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  the  Catalans  refused  to 
surrendo:  Banelona  to  Philip  of  Anjou ;  but 
tiie  place  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick  in  Sept.,  1714.  In  the  Peninsular 
War,  Barcelona  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
Feb.  13,  1809.  In  March,  1809,  an  attempt 
on  it  was  made  by  Lord  CoUingwood,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catalan  levies  uid 
Somatcuus ;  but  the  French  continued  to  hold 
it  tin  the  end  of  the  war. 

Barclay,  William  (b.  1541,  d.  1606),  a 
Scotchmanby  Inrth,  after  serving  many  years 
in  France,  came  to  England  in  1603,  and  was 
well  received  by  James  I.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  the  Jesuits,  and,  though  still  remaining 
a  Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Ho  had 
also  written  a  work  in  fitvour  of  extreme 
views  of  royal  authority,  which  recommended 
him  to  James  I.  .  His  Catfadicism,  however, 
prevented  his  preferment,  and  after  spending 
two  years  in  England  he  returned  to  France 
just  before  his  death.  His  controversy 
with  Bellarmine  respectiu?  the  Papal  power 
earned  him  considerable  fame,  and  his  views 
as  to  the  limits  of  the  Pope's  authority 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  English 
Catholics.  In  politics  he  was  a  vigorous 
upholder  of  extreme  monarchical  principles. 

Baralay'a  cUef  works  are  Be  Regno  *t  Regali 
Potett'iU  Advartas  Bucfuinanum,  <ic.,  and  De 
P^taitat*  PapiB,  printed  t^^cether  at  HanoTsr, 
1617.   Bm  LooIu,  TrwOiM  on.  QoMmnwiU. 

Bardolf,  Thomas,  Lord  (A.  1367,  <f.  1408), 
was  one  of  the  noblGs  who  joined  Henry  of 
lancaster  in  1399,  but  he  subsequently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Percies,  and  joiiwd 
in  the  plot  to  put  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  He  ned  to  Scotland  in  1405,  and  in 
1408  took  up  arms  iu  Yorkshire  a^nat  the 
king,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Bromham 
Moor. 


Bards.  [DauiDs.] 

Barebonea*  Farliament  (July  4th 
to  Dec.  12th,  1663}  was  the  nickmune  given 
to  the  Assembly  summoned  by  Cromwell 

and  the  council  of  oMc«rs  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Rumii  (q.v^.  It  derived  its  name 
from  a  certain  Praise-God  Barbon,  or  Bare- 
bones,  a  leatherseller  of  Fleet  Street,  who 
took  a  somewhat  prominent  part  as  a  member 
of  this  Assembly.  It  conststed  of  139 
persona  summoned  as  repr^ntatives — 122 
for  England  (including  7  for  Loudon),  6  fin- 
Wales,  6  for  Scotland^  and  6  for  Ireland — 
who  were  chosen  by  Cromwell  and  his  ofiicers 
from  lists  of  persons  "  faithful,  fearing  God, 
and  hating  covetousness,"  furnished  to  them 
by  the  various  churches.  Amongst  them  were 
Blake,  Montague,  Monk,  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
other  men  of  position  and  influence.  Th^  be- 
gan by  electingCromwell  and  four  other  ofl  icers 
to  be  members  of  their  bod^.  They  set  to  work 
to  reform  the  administration  of  the  law,  re- 
laxed imprisonment  for  debt,  passed  a  Civil 
Marriage  Act,  commenced  the  codification  of 
the  law,  and  began  the  process  of  abolishing 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  They  decided  to 
abolish  the  power  of  patrons  to  [uresent  to 
benefices,  and  the  institution  of  tithes.  These 
resolutions,  especially  the  latter,  would  have 
rendered  the  existence  of  a  State  Church 
impossible,  and  Cromwell  and  the  country 
at  large  were  not  propared  to  go  so  far. 
A  Bu<£len  stroke  solved  the  difficulty.  On 
Doc  12th  Sydenham,  me  of  the  members, 
having  mastered  his  friends  before  many  of 
the  ouier  party  had  arrived,  suddenly  pro- 
posed, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Speajcer, 
that  the  Parliament  (whioh  he  described  as 
useless  and  injurious  to  the  Commonwealth) 
should  resign  its  power  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell.  This  motion  was  at  once  carried, 
and  those  who  dissented  were  expelled  by  a 
company  of  soldiers  under  Colonel  QoBe  and 
Major  White.  The  "sober  men"  of  that 
meeting,  as  Cromwell  called  them,  rengned 
their  power  into  his  hands.  He  accused  the 
other  party  of  an  intention  "  to  set  up  tho 
judicial  law  of  Moses,"  and  to  abolish  all 
magistracy  and  ministry  as  anti-christian. 
Some  historians,  objecting  to  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  title  of  Bareboncs'  Parh'ament,  have 
called  this  Assembly  "  The  Little  Parlia- 
ment," while  others  prefer  to  style  it  "  The 
Assembly  of  Nominees."  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  an  assembly  of  obscure  fanatics, 
but  W^itelocke  saya  that  "  many  of  this 
assembly "  were  "  persona  of  fortune  and 
knowle(^." 

Wliitaloeke,  XtmoriaU;  XntUow,  Memoirs; 
BtaAa,HUt.i^Sim.;  Gulsnt.OromwtU;  Ckrirla, 
CVimhhU  ;  Mmkmi,  Z^^    iratow,  vol.  V. 

BariUou,  French  ambassador  in  England 
(1677— 1688),  was  employed  by  Louis  XIV.  to 
keep  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  dependence 
upon  France,  <»',  at  any  rate,  inactive  iu 
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EiDopeaQ  politica.  With  thia  object  he 
fomented  the  quarrel  between  the  court  and 
the  country  party,  writiogr  to  his  master  in 
1687,  "  It  may  b«  held  as  an  indubitable 
maxim  that  ai^reement  between  the  King  of 
England  and  his  Parliament  is  not  for  the 
intereet  of  your  Majesty."  A'^en  early  in 
1688  the  national  opposition  seemed  likely  to 
nidanger  James's  position,  it  was  Barillon 
who  advised  the  bringing  over  of  Irish 
troops.  Yet  he  allowed  hiroBeU  to  be  duped 
bv  Sunderland's  assurances;  and  it  was  for 
this  reason  that,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to 
keve  England  by  WiUiiun,  he  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  attend  James  in  Ireland. 

Buke,  Hut.  of  At;.,  tqL  ir.  Eztraota  from 
Btfillja's  reports  are  tranalatod  in  SalfTinttle, 
JiMnoira  nf  Ortat  Bri'ain,  nnd  an  flren  u  7oz, 
ItM.  1^  Janu*  tl,,  appeadiT. 

BfirVham.  John  [b.  1572,  if.  1642),  his- 
lohan,  herald,  and  antiquary,  assisted  Speed 
io  his  work.  The  Hutory  of  Great  Britain,  and 
wrote  the  greater  portion  of  Guillim's  D'uplay 
«/  Htroidry, 

BftTlrillg  AblMy  "as  one  of  the  nldecA 
■nd  rieheat  nunneries  in  England.  It  was 
•ud  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Erkenwald, 
Biriiop  of  Iioiidon,  and  after  being  sacked  by 
the  Danes  in  870  was  restored  by  Edgar. 
The  lerennea  of  the  <.-onvent  were  very  laxge, 
and  the  abbess,  holding  more  than  thirteen 
knights*  fees  and  a  half,  held  her  lands  from 
the  cnnra  as  a  banmy.  The  mma  were  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  and  after  1200  exer- 
naed  the  rig^t  of  electing  their  own  abbess. 
The  convent  was  surrendered  to  Heniy  VIII. 
in  1539. 

Ltsobb.  EnviroM  <tf  Xontoi,  h.  t  Konmt, 
Btstory  of  Emm. 

Barkstead,  Jon:^  {d.  1662),  a  gold- 
smith in  the  Strand,  served  in  the  City 
toain  bands,  and  subsequently  obtained  a 
rolonelcy  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
took  part  in  the  king's  trial,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  ngned  the  death-warrant.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  and  Steward  of  the  Household  to  the 
Protector.  At  the  Restoration  he  fled  to  the 
Continent,  but  wan  betrayed,  brought  back, 
and  executed  at  Tyburn, 

Barlow,  Sm  Oeorob,  a  civil  servant 
<^  Uie  Bengal  establishment,  had  risen  by 
*■  meritorious  service  of  twenty-dght  years 
to  a  seat  in  Council,  under  Lord  WelleEdey. 
His  industry  and  official  experience  were 
Beat,  but  he  was  quite  unequal  to  the  re- 
iponrihilities  of  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  the  government  of  India 
was  temporarily  (1805—1807)  in  Sir  Geoi^ 
Bulow's  hands.  The  result  of  his  determined 
noo-interrention  policy  was  the  restoration 
to  Scindiah  and  Holkar  of  many  of  the  ad- 
TUitBge>«  which  Eni^land  had  gained  by  t^e 
Uahratta  Wars.  He  was  a  ^eat  4n>ponent 
of  ni«iionary  entaprise  in  India,  ana  caused 
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the  Company  to  assume  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Juggernaut,  including 
the  three  hundred  dancing  girls.  In  spite  of 
the  favour  of  the  Directors,  Sir  George  was 
not  appointed  Governor-General,  but  was 
nominated  Governor  of  Madras  in  1807- 
His  want  of  tact  made  him  very  unpopular 
in  this  porition,  and  be  was  involved  in  bitter 
disputes  with  his  subordinates.  His  obHtinacy 
and  violence  did  much  to  produce  the  Madras 
mutiny,  but  he  displayed  much  firmness  while 
it  lasted.  The  result  of  the  mutiny  was  his 
recall  in  1811. 

Malcolm,  Fotti.  Hut.  of  Indta;  UUl,  Rut.  ^ 
India. 

Barnard  Castle,  in  Durham,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Royalists  under  Sir  George  Bowes 
during  the  Northern  rebellion  of  1569.  It 
was  snbeemiently  taken  by  the  rebels  under 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  in  the  course  of 
the  same  episode. 

Baanard,  Sir  .Iohn  {b.  1686,  d.  1 764),  was 
an  eminent  London  merchant  who  becune 
Lord  Mayor  in  1767.  He  sat  for  London 
from  1722  to  1758.  Hu  was  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's,  and  in  1733 
attacked  that  minister's  sinking  fund  and 
the  excise  scheme,  which  he  declared  "  could 
not,  even  by  malice  itself,  be  represented  as 
worse  than  it  realty  was."  In  1737  he 
introduced  a  Bill  (which  was  rejected) 
to  lower  the  interest  of  the  National  Debt  by 
borrowing  money  at  tiiree  per  cent,  to  redeem 
the  annuities  for  which  a  higher  rate  was 
being  paid.  In  1742  he  declined  to  attend 
the  secret  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  Walpole's  administration.  He  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  moderate  the  outcry 
raised  against  Admiral  Byng.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  character,  and  was  much  respected 
by  aU  parties. 

Com,  WOptiU:  Stanhope,  HM.  ^Siig. 

Bamet.  TheBattlb  or  (1471),  was  fought 
between  Edward  lY.  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lancastrians.  On  March  I4th 
Edward  landed  at  Raven  spur  and  marched 
towards  London,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
check  him.  Having  been  welcomed  by  the 
citieens  of  London,  Edward,  learning  that 
Warwick  was  posted  at  Bamet,  marched  out 
to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his  army  on  Hadley 
Green.  The  fight  commenced  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  April  14,  which  that  year 
waA  Easter  Day.  The  Lancastrian  right  wing 
under  Lord  Oxford  was  at  first  victorieus,  and 
drove  in  Edward's  left ;  but  a  heavy  fog 
occasioned  them  to  mistake  a  part  of  their 
own  army  for  the  Yorkist  force ;  confusion 
ensued,  of  which  Edward  took  advantage  to 
retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  After  very 
severe  fighting,  in  which  no  quarter  was 
given  on  either  nde,  tlie  Torkists  were 
completely  victorious,  and  Warwick  and  his 
l»otW  Montagu  were  slain.   It  is  tmpossiUa 
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to  give  any  authentic  statement  of  the  num- 

bera  or  the  loaseB  on  either  aide. 

Warkworth,  CkronieU,  vol.  vi.,  1BS3  (Camden 
Soc.  j ;  Oantlmton'a  Mag.  (Oct.,  1841) :  Hwtam  0/ 
tKt  Jrnwl  Iff  fdwoni  lY.  (Camdsn  Soc.)i 
^reluBoIofin,  Vol.  xrix. ;  and  mp.  TrmuaeHmta 
^^lOMd.  diul  JTitUlMM  ArehmiUg.  Boo.,  toL  tL, 

Baroda  Commisflion,  The  (1875}. 

The  Guicowar,  Mulhar  Rao,  was  in  this 
year  accused  of  attempting  to  poison  the 
Resident,  Colonel  Pbayre.  He  was.  tried  by 
a  mixed  conunission  of  three  English  and 
three  uatiTes.  The  ctHDmission  failed  to 
come  to  any  satis&ctory  conclusion,  as  the 
English  members  considered  the  case  proved, 
while  the  natives  thought  the  vhoi^  had  not 
been  substantiated.  Lord  Northbrook,  the 
Oovemor-General,  however,  held  the  fonner 
opinion.  The  Guicowar  waa  therefore 
deposed  by  proclamation  of  the  Viceroy,  and 
his  widow  allowed  to  adopt  an  heir. 

Baron.  The  history  of  the  word  baron  is 
one  of  those  cases  in  which  questions  hotly 
disputed  may  be  virtually  settled  by  strict 
discrimination  of  the  meaning  of  a  name. 
The  word,  which  originally  meant  "  man  " 
or  "freeman,"  has  now  come  to  mean  the 
simplest  grade  of  the  petraf^.  Between 
the«e  extreme  points,  it  passes  through  im- 
portant alterations  of  meaning.  The  word 
first  occurs  in  England  after  the  Norman 
Conqaeat.  When  William  the  Conqueror's 
"  barons  "  are  spoken  of,  it  ia  auite  clear  that 
this  means  all  who  held  lands  directly  of  him 
— ^that  is,  of  coarse,  if  they  held  by  mili- 
tary service.  In  this  lai^  body  of  chief 
tenants — some  1,400  in  number,  including 
ecolesiasticB — there  was  naturally  from  the 
flnt  a  tendency  to  a  practical  division 
betwew  the  groat  lord,  who  had  knights 
holding  under  him,  and  the  simple  knight, 
who  held  but  his  own  small  estate.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  with  Madox  that  this  was 
also  a  clear  legal  distinction,  "an  original 
difference  between  tenure  by  barony  and 
tenure  by  knight  service;"  and  it  would  be 
impossible  as  yet  to  find  any  principle  on 
which  to  base  such  a  legal  distinction.  But 
already,  tmder  Henry  1.,  the  practical  dis- 
tinction had  become'  accentuated,  and  it  soon 
came  to  be  the  custom  that  the  greater  "baron 
of  the  king"  should  treat  for  paj-mcnt  of  his 
relief  and  aids  directly  with  the  king,  instead 
of  paying  through  the  sheriff ;  that  on  the 
rates  becoming  fixed  his  relief  should  be 
100  marks,  while  ordinary  chief  tenants  paid 
lOOs.:  similarly,  that  he  should  lead  his  own 
tenants  to  the  hast,  wlule  the  other  served 
under  the  sheriff's  banner;  that  he  should 
be  amerced  by  his  equals  in  the  Kind's 
Court,  not  by  the  sheriff ;  and,  most  decisive 
of  all,  that  he  was  summoned  pnprio  nomine 
by  a  special  writ,  not,  like  the  "  leswr  barons,'* 
by  a  general  writ  to  the  sheriff  for  each 
shire.    From  Uie  biogmfJij  of  Becket  and 


the  Dialogut  de  Scaecario,  we  see  that 
this  last  distinction  was  recognised  and 
customary  early  in  "Henry  II. 's  reign ;  while 
in  Magna  Charta  it  is  claimed  and  conceded 
in  the  Article  H,  which  deals  with  the  mode 
of  convoking  the  Great  Council ;  and  it  is 
acted  on  thereafter,  even  though  this  article 
was  dropped  in  the  later  re-issues  of  the 
Charter.  The  greater  barons  had,  in  one 
sense,  a  qualification  hy  tenure ;  they  would 
all  be  holders  of  a  barony,  not  (that  is) 
a  definite  number  of  knights*  fees,  as  was 
sometimes  stated — tor  some  baronies  consisted 
of  no  more  than  one  or  two  such  —but  holders 
of  some  group  of  knights'  fees  which  had  at 
the  Conquest  been  endowed  with  such  a 
special  character,  or  had  since  come  to  be 
BO  regarded ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word  is 
used  in  the  CoostitutionB  of  Clarendon,  and 
as  early  as  Henry  I.'s  Charter.  These  lead- 
ing landowners,  with  the  earls,  could  not 
well  be  left  unsummoned.  But  outside  this 
inner  necessary  bodj',  the  king  had  a  wide 
circle  of  holders  of  baronies  out  of  whom  to 
select  t^ose  whom  he  should  by  his  writ  call 
to  special  attendance  in  host  or  in  council. 
And  here  a  further  exclusion  went  on.  For 
throughout  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  special  summonses  to  the  host 
were  sent  to  more  than  100  barons  ;  whilo  to 
Edward  I.'s  Parliaments  the  number  so  t;alled 
was  hardly  half  as  great.  And  even  so, 
many  of  those  who  were  called  were  not 
holders  of  haronieo,  but  of  much  smaller 
estates;  many,  too,  were  called  only  occa- 
sionally. Here,  then,  is  to  be  seen  Edward's 
steady  design  of  "  eliminating  the  doctrine  of 
tenure  from  the  region  of  government."  The 
reluctance  of  all  but  the  gr^ttest  lords  to 
attend  oo-oporated  in  this  direction;  and 
*'  Edward  I.  is  the  creator  of  the  House  of 
Lords  almmt  as  truly  as  of  the  House  of 
Commons,"  in  the  sense  that  to  him  was  due 
the  smallnesH  of  its  numbers,  the  selection  (to 
a  great  extent)  of  its  members,  and  the  final 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  con- 
stituted by  writ  of  summons,  not  by  traura. 
Nor  would  it  be  against  the  desires  of  the  great 
barons  themselves  to  see  the  substitution  of 
summons  for  tenure  as  the  qualification. 
For  mere  tenure-in- chief,  if  accepted,  might 
have  flooded  the  House  with  the  lesser  chief 
tenants,  and  have  brought  into  it  any  mere 
purchaser  of  a  baronial  estate.  During  tho 
same  period  the  "leaser  barons"  had  gradually 
ceased  to  attend  aa  barons,  and  mei^d  int'> 
the  mass  of  the  country  freeholders,  whom 
they  inspired  with  their  high  spirit  and 
traditions  of  constitutional  resistance,  and  to 
whom  they  acted  as  leaders  in  shire  moot  and 
in  national  Parliament.  Under  the  policy  of 
Edward  I.  and  the  operation  of  his  statute 
Quit  EmptoTf,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
the  new  idea— representation  for  all  below 
baronial  rank,  whether  chief  tenants  or  not — 
tenore-in -chief  lost  its  constituUonal  value, 
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aod  the  separation  of  chief  tenants  into  barona 
utd  knighta,  or  noblee  and  gentry,  waa  ac- 
compUshed.  To  complete  this,  it  was  only 
tequired  that  the  rig:ht  to  receive  the  apedal 
Bnmmons  ahould  be  regarded  as  hereditary ; 
and  this  too,  as  a  legal  principle,  dates  from 
Edward  L's  reign.  A  further  limitation  in 
the  BCDse  of  the  word  baron  waa  effected  when 
the  crown  created  barons  by  letters  patent, 
firet  in  1387  ;  hut  the  instances  are  very  tare 
till  the  dose  of  Henry  vn.'s  reign.  In  these 
|it«its  the  right  is  limited,  as  a  mle,  to  hein 
nude,  while  the  older  baroniea,  by  writ  of  sam- 
nonE,  could  descend  through  females  (so  Sir 
John  Oldcastle  became  Lord  Cobham  in  right 
<d  his  wife).  The  mere  personal  smnmons, 
not  inheritable,  continued  under  Lancastrian 
kings,  bat  definitely  ceased  under  the  Tudors. 
The  attraapt  to  create  a  life  peerage  was 
ifisaUoved  as  obsolete  in  the  wensleydale 
cue,  1856.  Since  the  Earl  of  Brutol's 
cue  in  1626  the  receipt  of  such  a  writ  is 
an  inherited  right  which  cannot  be  denied. 
Thus,  out  of  the  great  mass  of  "barons"  of 
the  Conqoest,  the  leading  families  were 
xndnaUy  selected  (as  it  were)  by  the  crown. 
These  famtfies  have  long  since  disappeared; 
the  crown  has  supplied  their  place  with  a 
bo^  four  times  as  numerons ;  mit  this  body 
has  now  a  right  with  which  the  crown  can 
no  longer  interfere.  When  the  kings  of  the 
fourteenth  century  introduced  new  grades 
(duke,  marquis,  viscount)  beside  the  old 
Duonial  body  of  earls  and  barons  proper,  the 
word  baron  sank  to  its  narrowest  meaning — 
that  which  it  now  bears,  a  peer  who  sits  by 
no  higher  title.  The  bishops,  till  the  Refor- 
mation, sat  both  in  their  Old  English  character 
and  in  their  new  character  as  barons.  But 
Henry  VUI.'s  new  sees  had  no  baronies 
attached.  The  norober  of  abbots  who  sat 
had  &Ilen  from  100  or  more  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  a  fixed  number  of  27  under 
Edward  III.;  those  who  could  claim  that 
they  did  not  owe  the  service  of  a  whole  banmy 
were  glad  to  be  excused.  At  the  Reformation, 
when  the  abbots  were  excluded,  the  balance 
of  numbers,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  with 
the  lay  lords. 

The  political  history  of  the  baronage  may 
be  briefly  summed  up  in  three  periods: — (1) 
Tho  fendal  baronage,  whose  policy  was  the 
weabning  of  the  central  power,  and  whose 
sUiaoces  and  habits  were  those  of  Normans, 
was  nearly  eliminated  by  forfeiture  before 
Uagna  Charta.  The  last  great  baron  of  this 
type  may  be  found  in  Ranulf,  Earl  of  Cheetor, 
vho  died  in  1232.  The  dispersed  character 
of  their  eMtatea,  the  vigorous  resistance  of  the 
Old  English  sinrit,  the  strong  arm  of  the 
Konnao  king,  made  this  feudal  class  less 
formidable  than  it  proved  on  the  Continent. 
(2)  On  its  mine  Iiad  been  rising  the  new 
fiunih'efl  of  the  ministers  rewarded  hy  Henry  L 
snd  Henry  II.,  out  of  which  waa  formed  the 
lutionid  hnwiage  which  ixx^  tbe  lead  in 


winning  the  Chnrter,  which  defeated  Heniy 
III.'s  plan  of  personal  government,  and  whidti 
fiuuUy  secured  from  Edward  I.  the  results  of 
a  struggle  of  a  century.  Their  typical 
representative  is  Richard,  Earl  Marstuu  in 
Henry  III.'s  reign.  (3)  As  the  great  fiefs 
began  to  fall  in  to  the  crown,  and  as  the 
conatitutional  leadership  pasaed  on  to  the 
knights,  the  baronage  turns  from  national 
aims  to  dynastic  partisanship,  family  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  ostentation  of  chivalry. 
The  people  are  still  only  too  ready  to  believe 
in  and  to  accept  them  as  chamjnons.  But 
they  become  more  and  more  a  narrow  class, 
bound  up  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  royal 
houses ;  and  ihey  are  left  alone  at  last  to 
fight  out  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  by  the  aid 
of  their  own  retainers,  and  to  1m  almost 
exterminated  in  tiie  Btmggle.  Yet  when 
they  were  gone,  and  the  Church  was  power- 
lesB  in  its  anti-nation^  Romanism,  the  nation 
was  helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  new  despotism. 
For  England  still  required  its  nobles,  and  in 
their  worst  phases  they  had  played  a  necessary 
part  on  the  political  stage.  Even  the  selfish 
ntctiousness  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
century  nobility  had  been  obliged  to  adopt 
national  grievances  for  its  &ction  cries ;  the 
traditions  of  noble  leadership  had  been  found 
still  to  have  invaluable  strength  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  nobles,  busy  with  place- 
hunting  and  court  intrigues,  left  apace  for 
the  silent  growth  of  literature,  of  commertOt 
and  of  municipal  life. 

The  great  barons  may  be  roughly  reckoned 
at  400  in  Domesday,  nearly  half  of  whom 
held  estates  in  two  or  more  counties.  The 
number  of  leaser  barons  was  rather  smaller. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  both  cla?ees  have 
decreased  in  numbers,  but  the  former  have 
increased  the  average  size  of  their  eatstes. 
By  the  end  of  the  next  century  the  baronial 
body  has  sunk  to  something  lesa  than  100 
families,  still  holding,  however,  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  the  land  of  Eogland.  8oon  after, 
the  two  representative  estates  of  clergy  and 
the  Commons  had  risen  up  to  share  with 
them  the  functions  of  legislation.  The 
baronial  body  retained  separate  and  inde- 
pendent privileges.  They  constitated  a 
great  part  of  the  standing  council,  which 
took  upon  itself  the  administration  when 
the  king  was  a  minor.  They  held  with 
the  king  the  supreme  judicial  power,  both 
original  and  appellate.  They  coiUd  be 
judged  only  by  their  brother  peers.  Till 
nearly  the  Yorkist  period  they  were  called 
to  give  counsel  ancf  consent  tor  legislation, 
while  the  Commons  only  had  the  right  of 
petition.  For  general  administration  they 
were  called  to  "  treat  and  give  counsel ; "  the 
Commons  only  "  to  execute  and  consent." 

Selden,  TUIm  ^  Honour;  M»dox.  Barmia 
AngUen:  Dngdale,  Btunmagt  9f  Xngumd;  Or 
H.  BfaKdas.  Htoteris  Ftrngt;  Xordi  Sqwtim 
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th4  IHgnitv  4f  Pwr,  USS-SS  and  1820,  ««p.  ii  , 
pt.  1  i  Ualtem,  ITuUl*  Agtt ;  Stubbs,  Contt.  Hut., 
mmim;  Onsiat,  VsncobutuM-Mht,  i.  130—136. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Buonots  vere  first  created  by  James  I. 
in  1611,  when,  being  in  want  of  money  for 
the  support  of  the  army  in  Ulster,  he  offered 
the  title  of  baronet  to  all  "who  would  pay 
into  the  Exchequer  ^£1,060,  in  three  annual 
payments,  heing  the  sum  rwiuired  for  the 
pay  of  a  hundred  foot  soldiers  for  three 
veats."  In  Ireland  baronets  were  inatitutod 
in  1620,  and  in  Scotland  by  Charles  I.  in 
1629,  and  called  baroneta  of  Nova  Scotia, 
because  it  was  originally  intended  to  establish 
them  for  the  encouragement  of  the  settling  of 
Nova  Scotia.  The  principle  of  this  dignity 
was  to  give  rank,  precedence,  and  tiUe  without 
privilege.  A  baronet  was  to  remain  a  com- 
moner,  but  his  title  (unlike  that  of  a  knight) 
was  to  be  hereditary.  Since  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  it  has  been  uaual  to  remit  the  payment 
due  to  the  crown  on  creation  of  a  banmetcy. 
It  was  intended  that  the  number  of 
baronets  diould  be  limited  to  200,  but  the 
numbOT  was  ezceectod  even  before  the  daath 

James  I. 

Barons'  War,  Thi.  The  first  distanct 

appeal  to  arms  of  this  war  was  made  in  1263 
by  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Kve  years  before,  the  incurable  misrule  of 
Henry  III.  had  provoked  the  more  public- 
spirited  of  his  barons  to  place  him  under  the 
control  of  a  commission  of  reform,  and  then 
of  a  council ;  from  this  control  he  had  now 
berai  for  three  years  struggling  to  free  him- 
sdf,  but  with  little  success.  The  situation 
grew  daily  more  distracted ;  England  had  two 
rival  governments,  the  king  and  the  Baronial 
Council,  each  claiming  obedience,  and  for- 
bidding what  the  other  commanded.  From 
time  to  time  effwte  had  been  made  to  arrange 
the  points  in  dispnto,  but  in  vain.  Of  thrae 
points  the  principal  were :  the  observance  by 
the  king  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
right  of  holding  the  royal  castles,  the  power 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  state  officials 
and  counsellors,  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreigners  from  places  of  trust  and  profit.  Not 
one  of  these  demands  of  the  barons  could 
Henry  be  brought  to  loyally  concede.  Accord- 
ingly, in  June,  1263,  the  smothered  disgust  of 
the  barons  burst  into  open  war.  But  the  cam- 
paign had  barely  bemm  when  Henry's  astute 
brother  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  inter- 
posed and  patched  up  a  kind  of  reconciliation. 
Some  months  of  troubled  peace  followed,  which 
both  parties  spent  in  diligent  search  after  the 
means  of  getting  a  lasting  peace.  In  Decem- 
ber they  agreed  to  submit  their  quarrel  to 
Louis  IX.  of  France  (St  Louis) :  and  the 
chief  men  of  both  sides  swore  solemnly  to 
abide  by  bis  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
At  Amiens,  in  Jan.,  1264,  St.  Louis  heard  the 
ease  that  the  king  in  person  and  the  barons  laid 
liefora  him, and  gave  judgment.   This  wM  in 


favour  of  the  king  on  every  one  of  the  points 
specified  above,  though  the  "liberties,  statutes, 
Hud  laudable  customs  of  the  realm  of  England 
that  were  before  the  time  of  the  Provisions  " 
were  left  intact.  [AxiRNS,  Mm  or.]  Not- 
withstanding their  oaths,  the  earl  and  his 
party  easily  found  an  excuse  that  satisfied 
their  consciences  for  refusing  to  be  bound 
by  this  decision.  War  was  now  entered  upon 
in  earnest ;  and  in  March  the  hostile  armies 
were  lying  within  a  few  miles  of  each 
other  —  the  Idng's  at  Oxford,  tilie  earl's 
at  Brackley.  Here  a  last  attempt  at  a 
pacification  proved  fruitless.  Then  the  com- 
batants parted,  the  king  marching  to  take 
Northampton  and  Nottingham,  the  barons  to 
add  the  array  of  the  Londoners  to  their  own, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  Rochester.  This  operation 
brought  on  the  battle  that  decided  the  cam- 
paign. For  the  king,  alarmed  for  Bochester, 
hurried  to  its  relief,  and  finding  the  siege 
raised  on  his  arrival,  went  on  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Cinque  Ports.  De  Montfort  cautiously 
followed,  and  on  reaching  Fletching  learned 
that  the  roval  army  was  but  ten  miles  off,  in 
and  around  the  town  and  Cluniac  Priory  of 
Lewes.  Thither,  on  May  14,  he  led  his 
followers,  full  of  religious  enthusiasm  and 

Ktriotic  ardour,  akmg  the  slopes  of  the  bnsh- 
e  downs,  and,  almost  with  suarise,  burst  in 
upon  the  half-prepared  Royalists.  The  fiery 
onset  of  Prince  Edward  routed  and  made  havoc 
of  the  earl's  left  wing,  where  the  Londoners 
fought,  but  only  rendwed  the  baronial  victory 
more  sure.  Carried  off  the  field  by  his  faty, 
Edward  left  his  fttther  and  wide  to  be  crushed 
"by  the  right  and  cwtre  of  the  attacking 
force.  Next  day  the  two  kings,  Edwaia 
himself,  and  his  cousin  Henry,  were  prisoners 
in  the  earl's  hands.  De  Montfort  was 
now  master  of  king  and  kingdom.  He 
strove  hard  to  effect  a  settlement;  called  a 
Parliament  of  the  imperfect  type  then  in  use ; 
drew  up  a  new  scheme  of  government ;  and 
was  diligent  in  framing  measures  of  reform. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  took  the  step  that 
has  made  him  immortal ;  he  summoned  in 
Henry's  name  a  national  assembly  that  was  the 
first  to  contain  all  the  elements  o^  af  all  Parlia- 
ment,  duly  chosen  citizens  and  burgesses,  as 
well  as  knights  of  the  shire,  barons,  abbots, 
and  bishops.  This  body  began  its  sittings  at 
Iiondon  in  January,  1266 ;  and  did  its  best  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  its  creator.  But 
this  position  was  already  imdermined.  The 
baronial  party  had  split  into  sections,  one  of 
which,  under  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Oloucester, 
openly  thwuied  Earl  Simon's  designs,  and  at 
last  broke  away  from  the  old  leader  altc^ether. 
The  end  came  swiftly  on.  While  De  Montfort 
was  suppressing  disturbances  in  South  Wales, 
Edward  escaped  from  his  guards,  gathered 
round  him  his  father's  friends  and  De  Hont- 
fort's  foes,  and  by  rapid  marches  secured  the 
line  of  the  8ev^.  EailyinAugtut,however, 
the  slow  moving  earl  Aad  forced  a  passage 
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aaoss  Uu»  barrier,  and,  with  the  ^ing  still  in 
bin  poaaeasioUf  had  reached  ETeeham,  hoping 
to  meet  his  son  Simon,  who  was  leading  the 
leriee  of  the  south  and  east  to  join  him.  With 
thiao'biect,  on  Aug.  4,  1266,  he  was  starting 
from  £veahain  when  he  was  caught  by  his 
active  opponent,  who  had  shortly  Iwfore 
taddenly  fallen  upon  and  destroyed  the 
younger  Simon's  force  at  Kenilworth.  By 
visa  and  well-executed  di^Kwitionii  lie  now 
endoaed  the  old  warrior  on  every  side ;  and 
after  a  stubhom  contest,  the  great  earl  and 
his  bravest  followers  perished,  fighting  des- 
perately. Yet  the  war  lingered  for  two  yeara 
loDgtir.  The  harshness  of  the  victors,  who 
pronounced  the  lands  of  the  rebels  forfeit, 
inv9  the  Tanquished  to  despair.  Tba  siege 
of  Kenilworth  was  prolonged  tiU  late  in  1266 : 
and .  at  Axholm,  in  Lincolnahire,  another 
obatinata  band  of  outluwa  held  out  stiffly 
■gainst  the  assaults  of  Edward.  At  length 
Axholm  was  taken ;  and  by  this  time  expe- 
rience had  taught  its  captor  moderation.  In 
the  Dictum  of  Kmilworth  he  (^ered  milder 
tenns  to  the  defenders  of  the  castle;  and  it 
Kurendered  at  last  (Dec.,  1266).  In  the 
meantiine  others  of  *<the  Disinherited"  had 
seized  Ely,  and  one  more  siege  became  necfis- 
sary.  This  lasted  till  the  summer  of  1267, 
vhen  Edward  forced  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  thus  ended  the  Banoui*  War.  [Momt- 
roitT,  SmoN  TIB.] 

W.  H.  BImuw.  Th«  BnroTi.'  War,-  Pairli,  Life 
ti  SmoH  (i«  Umdjort ;  Pr  'thero,  Lift  of  Simon 
d*  ilomiJoH;  Stufiba,  Confl.  Hiit.,  oh.  xiv. 

[J.  H.] 

Baxosa,  The  Battlb  op  (March  5, 
1811),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
Spamrda,  and  the  French,  during  ^e  Penin- 
sular War.  General  GraWn,  who  had  been 
blockaded  through  the  winter  in  Cadiz,  learn- 
ing that  Soult  had  inarched  to  Badajos, 
rtaolved  to  rid  himself  of  Victor's  besieging 
force.  To  effect  this  purpose  he  embarked 
12.000  men,  who  landed  atTarifa,  in  the  rear 
of  the  French.  But  with  an  ill-timed  modesty 
Graham  gave  up  the  chief  command  to  La 
Pcda,  the  Spanish  general,  who  avstematically 
n^lected  his  advice.  The  low  ridge  of  Barosa 
was  the  key  both  to  offennve  and  defensive 
Biovements,  and  Graham  was  rery  anxious  to 
hold  it ;  but  La  Pena  ordered  him  to  march 
thiougb  a  thick  wood  to  Bermeja,  and  left  the 
heiglijta  of  Barosa  crowded  with  ba^^ge  and 
defended  only  by  a  wholly  inadequate  force. 
Victor  no  sooner  saw  Graham's  corps  enter  the 
wood  than  be  attacked  and  took  Barosa,  cut- 
ting  off  a  Spanish  division  which  was  on  its 
lAucb.  Graham,  on  hearing  of  Victor's  tactics, 
at  once  faced  about,  and,  marching  back  to  the 
plain,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  resolved 
to  attack,  although  the  key  of  the  field  of 
l*ttla  was  already  in  the  enemy's  posseamon. 
He  locndin^y^  despatched  rate  body  of  tnx^ 
to  attack  lAval,  who  was  on  the  flank,  while 
BmwnandDilkaattadredtbe heights.  "The 


English  bore  strongly  onward,  and  their  in- 
cessant skughtering  fire  forced  the  French 
from  the  hill  with  ue  loss  of  tluree  guns  and 
many  brave  soldiers."  Victor  was  soon  in  fall 
retreat,  and  the  British,  having  been  twenty- 
four  hours  under  arms  without  food,  were 
too  exhausted  to  puraue.  In  the  meantime 
La  Pefia  looked  idly  on,  so  that  Uie  remains 
of  the  French  army,  retreating  in  the  greater 
disorder,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

Kapler,  PfMambtr  Far;  A.  H.  DeUvoye, 
lafa  of  lord  LytiMfatclt;  AliBon.  Sut.  of  Bvirmt, 
ix.  sadL 

Bamuxkportt,  an  important  military 
station  in  Lower  Bengal,  fifteen  miles  from 
Calcutta,  was  the  place  where,  during  the 
First  Burmese  War  (q.v.)  the  47th  Native 
Begiment,  who  were  (nxlered  for  service,  pre- 
sented a  memodal  (Oct.,  1824),  Betting  fottii 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  procuring  catue,  and 
begging  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding means  of  conveyance.  The  sepoya 
were  informed  that  they  would  receive  no 
assistance.  On  Nov.  Ist  the  47th  broke  oat 
into  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to  fall  in  at 
the  word.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to 
reason  with  them,  the  Commander-in-chief 
ordered  np  several  European  regiments  and  a 
detachment  of  horse  artillery.  The  sepoys 
were  ordered  to  march  at  once,  or  ground 
arms:  on  their  refusal  a  volley  was  discharged 
on  them  by  the  artillery,  and  the  European 
regiments  fell  on  tbem.  The  slaughter  was 
very  great.  The  ringleaders  were  subse* 
quenthr  tried  by  court-martial  and  executed  \ 
and  others  were  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in 
irons.  It  was  at  Barmckpore  that  the  first 
mutinous  demonstrations  took  place  during  the 
Sepoy  rebellion  of  1857.  In  Febnmry  of  that 
year  the  native  troops  quartered  at  this  place 
refused  to  bite  the  ends  of  their  cartridges. 
On  Mar.  29  the  34Ui  Native  Infantry  muti- 
nied; it  was  disbanded  May  6,  the  10th 
Native  Infantry  having  been  pieviously  dis- 
banded Mar.  31. 

Xaje,  S«pov  ITar,  L  206  Mg. 

Barr^,  Wc  {b.  1726,  d.  1792),  in  1746 
entered  the  army,  and  served  in  Flanders  and 
Canada.  In  17o9,  he  was  present,  and 
severely  wounded,  at  the  storming  of  the 
heights  of  Abraham.  In  1761.  Lord  Shel- 
bume  gave  his  vacated  seat  for  Chipping 
Wycombe  to  Barre.  Two  days  after  taking 
his  seat,  he  made  a  most  violent  attadc 
on  Pitt.  He  strongly  supported  Bute's 
government  in  the  debates  on  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1762,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  ser- 
vices by  being  appointed  Adjutant-General 
to  the  British  Forces,  and  soon  afterwards 
Governor  of  Stirling  Castle.  But  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Shelbume  from  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Barr6  voted  in  opposition  to  the  Gren- 
viUe  ministry  in  reference  to  the  prosecution 
of  Wilkes  fbr  libel,  and  was  sammarily  dis- 
missed from  his  military  appointmmts  and 
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reduced  to  half-pay  in  Dec.,  1763.  He  con- 
tinued BtrenuouBiy  to  oppose  the  ministry  in 
tiieir  action  with  ngard  to  Wilkes  and  general 
wartants,  and  his  lurility  as  a  debater  became 
more  and  more  conapicuous.  On  the  intro- 
duction  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  he  was  one 
of  the  "  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  spoke 
against  the  Act,  and  that  with  great  reserve 
and  remarkable  temper."  He  was  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  pohc;^  of  the  Rockingham 
government,  and  on  FiWa  taking  office  in 
1766  he  leceived  a  minor  appointment.  But 
in  Oct,  1768,  he  retired  with  Loid  Shel- 
bume,  on  account  of  dtfferencee  witii  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  whom  he  forthwith  attacked 
in  Parliament.  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration  Bani  was  out  of 
office,  and  was  especially  active  in  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies  in  America, 
and  the  nght  of  Wilkca  to  his  seat.  In  the 
second  Rockingham  administration  in  1782, 
Barrc  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy ; 
but  while  Burke  was  proposing  his  Economical 
Reforms,  and  before  the  contemplated  enact- 
men  is  could  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  Barr^ 
accepted  an  enormous  pension  of  £3,200  a  year, 
which,  however,  he  was  subsequently  induced 
to  resign  in  return  for  the  clerkshipof  the  Fells. 
It  has  been  attempted  toidentify  Barr6  with  the 
author  of  the  Letter*  of  Junius;  but  the  asser- 
tion rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence.  Thedosing 
days  of  Barrel  like  those  of  his  old  adversary, 
Lord  North,  were  darkened  by  blindness. 

Walpote,  Ibiwin  tht  fi«^  of  Qtarqt  III. ; 
Btanhope,  Hut.  t^E-f. ;  Titntijm,  Sony  Tw 
^CJ.Fomf  Britton,  JihUih  StucUatwl. 

Banrif  Qbbald  db.    [Gikaldus  Guc- 

BUBX1U8.] 

Baniar  Treatgr,  Thh  (17I6).  The 

project  of  ginng  the  States- General  a 
barrier"  against  France  by  means  of  a  line 
of  fortresses  along  the  frontier  had  been  raised 
in  the  Grand  Alliance  negotiations  of  1701, 
and  again  in  1703,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  hostility  of  Austria.  In  1709,  however,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  ^igland  and 
Holland,  by  which  the  former  bound  herself 
to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  supply- 
ing garrisons  for  the  Flemish  fortresses,  in- 
cluding Ypres,  Menin,  Lille,  Toumai,  Cond6, 
Valt*nciennes,  Charleroi,  Namur,  Damm,  and 
Dendermonde.  The  treaty  was  signed  by 
Townshend  on  the  part  of  England,  as  Marl- 
borough refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  The 
arrangements  were  revised  and  considerably 
altered,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Dutch,  b^  a  second  agreement  which  was 
come  to  in  1713,  in  which  the  number  of 
barrier  fortresses  was  greatlv  curtailed.  The 
treaty  was,  however,  not  definitively  signed 
tm  Nov.  15,  1716.  The  chief  provisions 
were  that  the  Low  Coantriea  were  guaranteed 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  not  to  be 
alienated  on  any  conditions  whatsoever, 
'ilie  Dutch  were  to  garri^nNamar,  Toumai, 


Menin,  Fumee,  Wameton,  Ypres,  and 
Knoque;  and  Dendennonde  was  to  be 
garriscmed  jointly  by  Dutch  and  Austrian 
troops.  The  Dutch  were  very  dissatisfied 
at  this  curtailment  in  the  number  of  towns 
ceded  to  them,  and  still  more  so  at  the  com- 
mercial stipulations  by  which  England  was 
put  on  the  same  footing  with  Holland,  as 
regards  the  commerce  of  the  Belgian  towns. 
But  the  treaty  was  alto^ther  a  disturbing 
element  in  European  politics,  and  an  especial 
source  of  friction  in  tiie  relations  of  England 
and  Austria.  It  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  England  and  Austria 
prenons  to  the  beginning  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  The  Barrier  I'reaty  was 
annulled  by  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleait, 
1786.   [UmsCHT,  Trutt  of.] 

Koch  and  SchoeU,  HM-rin  dm  Tnith,  fL,  d». 

11  ;  Leckf,  Hut.  or  tht  EifUmith  CMOwrg; 

Wjoo,  BrifA  itf  <i.  Atau. 

Barrpwiata,  Tkb,  who  derived  their 
name  from  one  of  their  leaders,  Henry 
Barrow,  a  lawyer,  were  a  sect  of  Separatists 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  closely 
allied  in  their  doctrines  with  the  BrownistA. 
Henry  Barrow  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  in  1587,  for  his 
"scbismatical  and  seditious  opinions,"  and 
imprisoned,  hut  continued  to  issue  inflam- 
matory pamphlets  urging  the  abolition  of 
episcopacy ;  he  was  found  guilty  of  "  writing 
and  publishing  sundry  seditious  books  and 
pamphlets  tending  to  the  slander  of  the 
queen  and  government,  and  was  executed  at 
Tybnm,  April  6,  1693.  The  Barrowista 
shared  the  aversion  of  the  Brownists  to  legal 
ministry ;  and  were  deemed  still  more  proper 
subjects  for  persecution.  They  refused  to 
hold  any  communication  with  the  Church  on 
the  grounds :  First,  that  the  worship  of  the 
EugUsh  Church  was  idolatrous ;  second, 
that  unsanctified  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  Church ;  third,  that  the  preachers  of 
the  Church  of  England  had  no  lawful  calling ; 
and  fourth,  that  the  government  was  un- 
godly. For  these  views  many  of  them  were 
imprisoned,  and  in  1593,  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  making  a  monthly  attendance  at 
church  compulsory,  a  great  number  of  the 
sect  went  with  the  Brownists  to  HoUand, 
and  subsequently  founded  a  new  home  in 
America. 

J.  B.  Huvdeu,  Chrut'ait  ChunhM  and  Swfs  ; 
KoahMm,  £ccl<cuuticat  Hiatorii;  Bogae  and  Ben* 
nett,  aui.  V  Diunttnt  i.  17S,  ftc 

Barton^  Andrew  ^1612),  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  one  of  Scot- 
land's first  great  naval  commanders.  In  1497, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  escort  which  accom- 
panied Perldn  Warbeck  when  he  left  Scot- 
land, In  1612,  after  doing  connd^b^ 
damage  to  the  English  shipping,  he  was  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  two  ships  that  had  been 
expressly  fitted  oat  against  him,  and  had  fidlea 
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in  wiUi  him  in  the  Downs.  His  death  was 
«ne  of  the  srieTiuices  which  led  to  the  in- 
vwmon.  ot  BJiglimd  br  James  V.,  and  the 
bdtle  of  Flodden  Field. 

Barton,  ^Elizabeth  {d.  1534),  better 
known  tut  tiie  Nun,  or  Holy  Maid  of  Kent, 
was  the  aerrant  ot  Kcbard  Masters,  incum- 
bent of  the  pariah  of  Aldin^n  in  Kent. 
The  awe  excited  by  the  moral  tone  of  some 
of  her  ravings  when  under  the  influence  of 
epilepsy  su^ested  to  her  master  and  others 
the  pooHihility  of  making  her  a  means  of  fan- 
ning the  growing  discoi]£ent  against  the  king. 
tShe  was  accordingly  taught  to  counterfeit  a 
state  of  tranoe,  and  then  to  give  utterance  to 
prophecies  respecting  matters  declared  to  be 
revealed  to  her  by  tbe  Holy  Ghoat.  As  her 
words  were  all  in  support  of  the  clerical  party 
and  against  the  king's  recent  legialntion,  she 
was  regarded  with  great  favour  by  the  clergy 
giinenlly;  she  corresponded  with  Queen 
Catherine  and  Charles  v.,  and  became  in  a 
short  time  a  dangerous  power  in  England. 
Wben,  however,  she  bolmy  declared,  among 
other  things,  that  if  Henry  divorced  Catherine, 
and  married  again  during  her  lifetime,  he 
■hoald  not  be  a  king  a  month  longer,  but 
die  a  villain's  death,  it  was  thought  high 
time  to  take  particiilar  notice  of  her  madness, 
and  by  the  nog's  orders  she  and  hex  more 
promineot  accomplices  were  arrested.  Having 
confessed  their  imposture  upon  examination 
in  the  Star  Chamber,  BUiaabeth  Barton  and 
her  fellow-conspirators  were  ordered  to  read 
their  confession  the  next  Sunday  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  immediately  after  the  sermon.  The 
whole  matter  of  the  impOBtare  was  then 
brought  formally  before  the  Parliament,  and 
Barton  and  six  others  were  attainted  ot  high 
tressoQ,  and  executed  Uay  5,  1534. 

Han,  CkwuU;  Frooda,  HM.  tit  Sro.,  it 
IH  ftc ;  Statute  25  Hen.  TUL,  c.  12. 

Banlicon  I>oron  (The  Royal  Gift)  is 
the  title  of  a  work  written  by  King  James  I. 
in  1599,  and  addressed  to  his  eldest  son.  Prince 
Henry,  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
kingly  office  is  eccleaiastical  as  well  as  civil, 
and  therefore  the  king  is  necessarily  head 
nf  the  Charch;  and  that  equality  among 
ministers  is  inconsistent  with  monarchy.  The 
tract  advocates  the  establishment  of  epis- 
copacy, and  the  banishment  of  the  principal 
rasbyterian  nuniBtera  in  the  country. 

Tbe  BociUcpM  Doron  was  printed  at  ltdinbnrgh 

in  leos. 

BosiJIIf  Souse*  the  seat  of  the  Slarquis 
of  Winchester,  was  one  of  the  Royalist  strong- 
holds in  the  Civil  Wars.  Standing  aa  it  did  a 
abort  distance  from  Basingstoke,  it  commanded 
one  of  the  principal  roads  to  the  West.  It 
was  aeveral  times  attacked  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian forces  without  success.  Finally, 
•fter  a  long  and  briUiant  defence,  it  was  taken 
hf  ChimwsUf  October  16, 1S45,  and  burnt  to 
toe  ground.    "Ilie  jaUlont  Boyaliats  had 


given  it  the  name  of  Boitmg  Hoose,"  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  their 
opponents  before  it. 

Clarendon,  HW.  9$  i\»  JMcIUmi  Cariyto, 

CromvxU. 

BaM  &ook,  Thb  FoaTRSBS  of,  in  the 

Firth  of  Forth,  was  held  by  some  of  its  Jacobite 

Srisoners,  who  overpowered  their  guard,  for 
ames  II.  from  1691  to  1694,  when  the  little 
garrison,  numbering  about  twen^  men,  capi- 
tulated  on  honourable  terms. 

BaSBein,  Thb  Trbatv  op  (Dec.  31, 
1802),  was  concluded  between  the  English 
and  Bajee  Ilao,  the  Peiahwa.  Its  Btipu> 
lations  were  that  a  British  force  of  6,000 
infantry,  with  a  suitable  complement  of 
artillery,  should  be  stationed  within  the 
Peiahwa's  dominions;  that  districts  in  the 
Deccan,  yielding  twenty-six  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  were  to  be  assigned  for  their  support ; 
that  the  Feishwa  should  entertain  no  Euro- 
peans in  his  service  belonging  to  any  nation 
at  war  with  the  English ;  Uiat  he*  should 
engage  in  no  hostilities  or  negotiations  with- 
out their  concurrence,  and  should  refer  all 
bis  claims  on  Surat,  the  Nizam,  and  the 
Guicowar,  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  treaty  also  guaranteed  their 
rights  to  the  southern  jaghirdars,  feudatories 
of  the  Peishwa.  [Bajbb  Kao  ;  Wbllbslbv, 
Makquis.] 

WelleaUj,  DMpatohM;  Kill,  HM.  o/ India. 

BaMOt*  Philip  (<i,  1271),  was  a  member 
ot  tlie  great  ■judicial  family  which  fiuTUshed 
so  many  judges  and  ministeis  to  the  Angevin 
kings.  In  1233  he  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Uichard  Marshall,  but  quickly  returned 
to  his  allegiance,  and  was  one  ot  Heilry's 
stauncheet  Hupporters  against  the  barons.  In 
1261  he  was  appointed  Justiciar  of  England, 
seemingly  in  conjunction  with  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  and  held  the  office  till  1263.  He 
fought  most  bravely  in  the  battle  of  Lewes 
("Sir  Philip  Basset,  that  brave  knight,  worst 
was  to  overcome,"  says  Itobert  of  Gloucester), 
but  was  eventually  taken  prisoner.  The 
king's  victory  at  Evesham  released  him,  but 
he  was  not  restored  to  his  office,  though 
constantly  employed  in  the  royal  service  till 
his  death. 

Bastwickf  John  {ft.  1593),  a  physician, 
published  in  a  work  entitled  FioffeUum  AhH- 
firit  (1635),  attacks  which  he  declared  to  be 
directed  solely  against  the  Pope  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  hut  which  were  considered  by 
the  Eniflish  bishops  to  reflect  on  themselves. 
For  this  he  was  condemned  by  the  High 
Commission  Court  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  two  tMiet  works, 
jlpologetieua  ad  Preaule*  Anglieanoi  (1636), 
and  The  New  Litany  (1637),  in  which  he 
accused  the  bishops  of  an  inclination  to 
Popety.  For  this  he  was  sentenced,  in  1637i 
to  a  fine  ot  £6,000,  the  loss  of  his  ears,  the 
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pillory,  and  perpetual  impriaonmect.  Id  1C40 
he  was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedings  against  him  cancelled,  and  £6,000 
given  him  in  reparation.  Bastwick  was  alive 
in  1648,  hut  when  he  died  is  uncertain. 
Clarendon  speaks  of  him  as  "a  half-vntted, 
crack-brained  fellow,  unknown  to  either  uni- 
versity or  Hio  College  of  Physicians,  but  one 
that  had  spent  his  time  abroiul  between  the 
schools  uid  the  oamp,  and  had  gotten  a 
dootorship  and  Latin." 

Cluendon,  Hut  of  Uu  JkMIttm.  iU.  58. 

Buntolandf  the  north-eastern  province 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  which  it  was  in- 
corporated in  1871.  was  annexed  by  Oretit 
Britain  in  186S.  It  was  placed  under  the 
govemnent  of  Cape  Colony,  and  its  local 
affairs  were  administered  by  an  ai^nt  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  at  Cape  Town  and 
by  five  mafpstratea.  each  presiding  over  a 
apeoial  district.  But  the  govemnient  of  the 
colony  found  itself  constantly  in  difficulty 
with  the  native  tribes ;  and  negotiations  are 
now  (1884)  pending  for  the  reflumption  of  the 
control  of  the  province  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

Batavia,  The  Capturb  of  (18ii),  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  being  the  conquest  of  the 
last  surviving  Ftenoh  settlement  in  the  East. 
In  the  year  1810  the  inland  of  Java  had  come 
into  the  pOBseesion  of  France  by  the  incorpora* 
tionof  theldngdomof  Holland  with  the  French 
empire ;  and  the  Indian  government  was 
bent  upon  its  reduction.  £a  March,  1811, 
10,dOO  man  were  sent  out  under  Sir  S.  Auch- 
muty,  and  early  in  August  landed  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of 
Batavia.  The  united  French  and  Dutch 
troops  abandoned  Batavia,  and  took  up  a 
prieition  in  a  very  strong  camp  called  Fort 
Cornelius.  On  August  8th  the  outposts 
were  driven  in,  and  the  advanced  works  were 
occupied  by  the  English.  At  length  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  desperate  attack  on  the  main 
fort,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  necessitated 
speedy  action.  The  attack  was  delivered  from 
three  sides  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th.  On  the  right  Colonel  Gillespie  burst 
in,  and  pushed  the  defenders  before  him 
until  they  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  the 
assaulting  parties  in  the  centre  and  left,  who, 
after  a  stabbom  flirht,  had  almost  simnlta- 
noously  overtljrown  the  defenders  and  burst  in. 
The  storming  force  lost  872  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.  The  few  troops  who  escaped  from 
Fort  Comehus,  after  resisting  for  a  few  days, 
came  in ;  and  with  them  the  whole  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  British,  to  be,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  xesttHred  to  the  Dtriich. 
AUxm,  HM.  o^AnvM,  ix.  6Ui  Jamw,  UToval 
Hut.;  AtMU<A  R«9iitT,  1811. 

Bate'i  Caae  (1606).  The  Levant  Com* 
pany,  which  bad  been  granted  by  Elizabeth  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Turk^  and 
Venice,  had  allowed  non-members.to  import 


currants  on  payment  of  &s.  6d.  per  cwt. 
Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  company  in  1603, 
the  government  continued  the  imposition, 
la  1606  a  merchant,  John  Bate,  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  case  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  which  gave  judgment 
for  the  crown.  It  was  laid  down  from  the 
bench  that  the  royal  power  was  double, — 
ordinary,  unchangeable  without  authority  of 
Parliament,  and  atuolute,  varying  according  to 
the  king's  wisdom ;  under  the  absolute  power 
came  all  matters  of  commerce,  including 
customs.  Gelying  upon  this  decision,  Cecil 
published,  in  1608,  a  Book  of  Ratet  imposing 
fresh  duties  on  many  articles.  In  1610  the 
Commons  declared  that  impositions  without 
consent  of  Parliament  were  unoonstitutionaL 
and  petitioned  for  their  removal ;  from  tbia 
time  the  question  constantiy  reGurred  in  the 
struggle  between  Parliament  and  the  crown. 

8.  B.  Oardiner,  Hint.  ^  £n]|„  100$— isa,  cb*p.  • 
Ki. ;  Hullun,  CdmU.  Kut.,  chap.  vi. 

Bath.,  OiuiBB  OP  THE,  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  established  by  Henry  IV.  at  his 
coronation  in  lii99.  After  that  it  became  the 
practice  of  English  kings  to  create  Knights  u£ 
the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  and 
upon  othar  great  occasions.  But  after  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  the  practice  fell  into 
abeyance,  till  the  order  was  revived  by 
George  I.  in  1726.  It  was  subsequently 
remodelled  by  the  Prince  B^ent  in  1815,  and 
at  present  consists  of  three  classes — Knighta 
Grand  Cross,  or  G.C.B.'s:  Knights  Com- 
manders, or  K.C.B.'a;  and  Oompuuona,  or 

Batll,  William  Pcltbnet,  Eabx  o? 
[b.  1682,  d.  1764),  was  of  good  &imly  and  in- 
herited a  large  fortune.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  (1703)  and  distinguished 
himself  on  the  Whig  side  during  the  last 
years  of  Anne's  reign,  having  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  Walpole.  He 
defended  his  friend  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  corruption.  [Wal- 
POLB.]  On  the  accesuon  of  Gmrge  I.,  P»l- 
teneybecame  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
In  the  political  language  of  the  day  he. 
Stanhope,  and  Walpole  were  known  as  tho  " 
three  "  grand  allies."  When  Walpole's 
quarrel  with  Stanhope  resulted  in  bis  retire- 
ment from  office,  Pultcney  followed  bis 
patron  (1717).  When  Walpole  became 
supreme  in  1721,  Pulteney  naturally  ex- 
pected a  position  in  tho  Cabinet.  Instead,  a 
peerage  was  offered  him.  In  disgust  he,  after 
some  hesitation,  joinsd  the  Opposition  (172S). 
and  in  conjunction  with  Bolingbroke  brontrht 
out  the  VrafUmatt,  a  journal  in  which 
Walpole  was  "bitterly  attacked.  In  1728  he 
conducted  a  vigorous  assault  on  Walpole's 
sinking  fund,  but  without  much  success ;  but 
his  speech  against  Walpole's  excise  scheme 
was  more  successful,  and  the  minister  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  measure. 
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Pnltoisy's  name  had  previotuly  beeo  struck 
off  the  list  of  privy  councUlon.  He  sup- 
ported the  Prince  of  Walea  in  oppoeition  to 
the  king  and  Walpole.  In  1 740  he  was  one  of 
those  who  seceded  from  the  House — an  unwise 
step  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  excuse.  In 
1741  he  conducted  that  last  gnnd  attack  on 
Walpole's  foreign  policy  which  drove  him  from 
office.  Pulteney,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
minijitryT  and  retired  into  the  Upper  House  as 
Lord  Bath.  He  gradually  sank  into  insignifl- 
once,  and  lus  popularity  waned.  In  1743  his 
friakds  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  come 
forward  as  candidate  for  the  firemiership  in 
oppoati<»i  to  Pelham ;  he  failed,  however, 
aiuioQgh  supported  by  the  splendid  talenta 
of  Carteret.  In  1746,  he  and  Granville 
(Oarteret)  were  commissioaed  by  the  king 
to  form  a  ministry.  This,  the  "  Forty  hours' 
Miuisby,"  was  an  egregious  failure,  and  the 
Pelfaams  returned  to  power.  Long  before 
his  death  Pulteney  had  become  auc^ether 
forgotten  by  the  political  world.  His  talents 
were  considerable,  and  his  public  life  was 
on  the  whole  respectable,  and  marked  by 
apri^tneae  and  integrity  ;  but  he  was  some- 
what wanting  in  steadfastness  of  purpose  and 
discretion.  His  parliamentary  eloijuence  ap- 
waia  to  hare  been  ci  m  very  hi^^  OTder. 
Besides  lome  poems  wluoh  were  hi^y 
ptusad  Pope,  FnUeney  was  ibm  axOtar  of 
•Bveral  vigorous  political  pamphlet*. 

Cosa,  Mtmoin  of  WwiroUt  H.  Walpole, 
Owrga  IL,  sad  CstaUfM  ^  Jtovcl  and  NobU 
Atkm,  [L.  C.  8.] 

Bathuzst,  Allzit,  Ibt  Earl  (b.  1084, 
i.  1775),  entered  Trinitv  College,  Oxford,  in 
1699.  Ho  was  returned  for  Uie  borough  of 
Cirencester  in  1705,  and  was  created  a  oartMi 
in  1711.  In  1723,  at  the  attainder  oi  Atter- 
bory,  he  bitterly  taunted  the  bishi^  for  their 
amwisity  against  their  brother.  As  a  Tory 
politidan,  he  supported  the  claim  of  Boling- 
broke  to  be  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  During  Walpole's  administration 
be  was  an  active  member  of  the  oppositiim. 
From  17S7  to  1760  ha  was  Treasurer  to 
George,  Prince  <d  Wales,  and  in  1762  was 
orated  Earl  Bathurst.  A  somewhat  acrimo* 
ntoos  politidan,  his  speeches  were  marked  by 
their  caustic  wit  and  brilliaacy  of  metaphor. 

Bafhmt,  Hbkrt,  2ki>  Eabl  {b.  1714, 
A  1794),  the  6^n  of  Allen,  first  earl,  entered 
Parliamennor  Cirenrestor  in  1736.  He  was  a 
(ttfldr  opponent  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and 
in  1745  was  made  Bolicitor-Oeneral  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  by  the  Leicester  Honse 
party.  On  the  death  *of  the  prino^  he  took 
it«p8  to  coni»liate  the  court,  and  was  re- 
vuded  in  17M  by  a  puisue  jadgeohip.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  Yorke  in  1770,  he  waa 
•nxriuted  one  of  the  thrro  Commissioners  to 
Iwid  the  Oreat  SenL  "  No  one  of  the  three," 
■TH  Lord  Campbell,  "had  any  confidence 
n  himsel/  or  in  hiB  eoUeagoee.    And  after 


the  learned  trio  had  gone  on  for  a  twelve- 
month floundering  and  blundering,  the  public 
dissatisfaction  was  so  loud  that  some  change 
was  considered  necessary."  The  change 
made  was  the  appointment  of  Lord  Bathnrst 
to  the  Woolsack.  Left  to  himself  he  got  on 
better  than  he  had  done  with  his  two 
colleagues,  and  relied  with  such  modeety  on 
the  help  of  better  men  that  he  made  few 
mistakes.  In  1778  be  resigned  the  Groat 
Heal  into  the  hands  of  I^ord  Thnrlow,  and 
became  President  of  the  Council,  which 
otfice  he  held  till  Lord  North's  resignation. 
His  last  years  he  spent  in  retirement  in  the 
country.  He  has  been  justly  called  "  one  of 
the  weakest,  though  one  of  the  woithieat  ui 
our  Chancellors." 

Campbell,  ZAtm  tf  tb«  ChametUfrwi  Tom, 
Jadoa  of  EngUtitd, 

Bathnrst,  Hen&t,  3kd  Earl  (b.  1762,  d. 
1 834 ) ,  was  tho  son  of  the  second  Earl 
Bathurst.  In  1804  he  waa  appointed  Master 
Worker  of  tho  Mint.  Li  1807  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  1809 
he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affitira, 
which  beheld  onlyfrom  Oct.  11  toDec.  6.  On 
June  11,  1812,  he  waa  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  the  office  for  nearly  sixteen  years. 
In  1828  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
Council,  which  office  he  retained  till  the 
resignation  of  the  Wellington  administettion 
in  1831. 

Bats,  Thb  Pakuamxkt  or  (1426),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  Parliament  which 
assembled  in  this  year  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  Cardinal 
Beaufort  was  at  its  height.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  bats  or  bludgeons  carried  by 
the  hostile  and  excited  partisans  of  the  rival 
statesmen. 

Battle  Abbey  vas  fbonded  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  the  site  of  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  the  high  altar  standing,  it  is  said, 
on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  plaoted  his 
banner.  It  was  not  conseomted  till  1094. 
The  abbey,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  and  filled  with  Benedictine  monks 
from  Marmoutier  in  Normandy,  was  richly 
endowed  by  the  Conqueror,  and  enjoyed 
many  nivil^ies,  including  that  of  sanctuary. 
The  al»K>t  was  mitred  and  was  a  peer  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  the  income  of  the 
abbey  was  estimated  at  £880  14b.  Hd.  The 
buildings  of  the  abbey,  which  are  partly  in 
mina,  and  have  been  partly  converted  into  a 
dweUing-hoQSe,  show  that  the  structure  must 
andentfy  have  been  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  Bou.  op  Battlb  Abbey, 
which  was  lodged  in  the  keeping  of  the 
abbot,  contained  a  list  of  all  those  who 
fought  on  the  Norman  side  in  the  battle  of 
Hastings.  The  catalogue  was,  howevOT,  much 
tampered  with  by  the  monks  in  later  times, 
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and  is  of  comparatiTel^  little  value  as  an 
authority.  A  remnant  of  tlie  exoflptional 
position  of  Battle  Abbey  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  incumbent  of  the  parish 
is  still  included  among  the  Beans  of  Peculiars, 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  any  qtecial 
^luties. 

Candflii,  Britannia ;  Ihi^dalft,  Uviutiittmn; 
Freemnn,  Normaa  Conqiwit,  it.  406.  An  aoooaut 
of  two  nutnaMript  Ghronudei  of  Battle,  ap- 
pamtlT  of  nnall  value,  ia  given  br  Baxdjr,  Ito- 
KripHw  OotoloffM,  iU.  SB,  US. 

Baactw,  Kichabd  (b,.  Ulb,  d.  1691),  a 
celebrated  Nonoooformist  divine,  was  in  earlier 
life  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1640  waa  presented  to  the  living  of 
'  Kidderminster.  During  the  Civil  War  he  waa 
chaplain  to  Whalley's  xegimen^  and  in  this 
capacity  was  present  at  the  a^gm  of  Bridge- 
water,  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester.  He 
was  a  very  moderate  supporter  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  polity,  and  in  temporal  matters 
an  adherent  of  limited  monarchy ;  so  that  he 
waa  a  strong  opponent  of  Cromwell  during 
the  later  yeai«  of  the  Protector's  life.  At  the 
Restoration  Baxter  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Savoy  conference.  He  was  even  offered  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford,  which  he  refused.  In 
1662,  however,  on  the  jtassing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Baxter  quitted  the  Church  and 
remained  for  some  years  in  retirement.  In 
1672  he  settled  in  London,  and  lectured  at 
several  Disaenting  places  of  worship.  Subse- 
_  quentiy,  however,  he  was  mnch  harassed  by 
'  legal  proceedings  under  the  Conventicle  Act, 
and  in  1685  was  brought  before  Jeffreys,  who, 
treating  him  with  his  usual  brutality,  sen- 
tenced him  to  eighteen  months'  impHsoument, 
and  fined  him  500  marks.  Baxter  was  an 
extiaordinarily  prolific  writer  of  polemics  and 
wwks  on  divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  composed 
over  160  treatiBea.  Some  of  themt  e.g..  The 
Saints  Everlatting  Sett,  and  Seatont  for  the 
Chriitian  RtHgion,  are  still  widely  popular, 

Baxter's  PtaxtUal  Wvrkt.  with  IAf»  by  W, 
Orme,  Loud.,  1830  (23  vols.) ;  TuUooh,  Ai^IuA 
J^'.fttiniimi  and  it*  Ltadvrt;  Btxt«i*'B  jfarrifft-a 
of  th*  Mart  Uemorablt  Pa*»ige»  of  ki»  Life  and 
TimM  (ledS)  i  Sir  J.  Stepbeu,  Batajf  in  EccU- 
giatlical  Biographj). 

Bajenz  Tapestry,  Thb,  was  in  all 

probability  the  iuoa,  and  poeeibly,  in  great 
measure,  the  handiwork,  of  Matilda,  wife  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  tapestry  or  needle-work  representing, 
in  a  number  of  pictures  worked  in  woollen 
thread,  the  battle  of  Hautings  and  the  events 
whivh  led  to  it.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide  and 
two  hundred  and  fourteoi  feet  long;  and  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  compartments,  with 
Iiatin  superscriptions  indicating  the  objects 
represented.  The  Tapestry  is  an  authority  of 
the  utmost  value  for  the  period  with  which 
it  deals.  It  was  presented  by  Matilda  to 
the  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  of  which  seo  her 
brother-in-law  Odo  was  budu^,  and  it  is  to 


be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  the  moaeum  at 
Bayeux. 

The  Bayeux  Tmtmbrj  has  been  reprodnoed  in 
MgnvingB  tqr  Slothard,  foHo,  ITw,  and  in 
photographi  by  J.  Comte,  4to,  1S7S.  It  hae 
also  been  engmved  by  the  Antiquarian  eodetr, 
with  fllaaldations  by  G.  C,  Brace,  185S.  For 
■n  exhaostive  and  valuable  diaotusion  oS  the 
obarsoter,  origin,  &o,,  of  the  Tapestry,  aee  Fre»~ 
man,  JferauM  ConfHwt,  iO.  683  seq. 

Beaohy  Head*  Thb  Battlb  of  (Juno 
30,  1600),  fought  during  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  between  the  F-nglinh  and 
Dutch  on  the  one  aide  and  the  French  on  tite 
other,  terminated  in  a  victory  for  the  latter. 
Lord  Torrington,  who  commanded  the  com- 
bined English  and  Butch  fleet,  had  abandoned 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  French,  under  Tour- 
ville,  and  retreated  up  the  Channel,  when 
peremptory  orders  from  the  Privy  Council  to 
engage  the  enemy  were  sent  him.  Accordingly, 
when  the  enemy  were  sighted,  he  bore  down 
upon  them,  pi  aoing  tiie  Dutch  ships  in  the 
van.  He  had  less  than  sixty  sail  of  the  line, 
and  the  French  had  eighty.  But  his  ships 
were  superior  -in  equipment  and  crews  to 
those  of  the  enemy.  The  Dutch,  under 
Evertsen,  fought  bravely  for  several  hours, 
receiving  vary  little  assistance  from  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  and  they  finally  drew  off  in  a 
shattered  condition.  Torrington  thereupon 
sought  refuge  in  the  Thames.  His  conduct 
and  motives  on  this  occasion  were  loudly  con- 
demned, and  the  action  waa  looked  upon  as  a 
highly  disgraceful  one  for  England.  Tlie 
only  use  Tourville  made  of  his  victory  was  to 
bum  Teigmnouth.  [Tobbenoton,  Vucoukt.J 
Ibcattlay,  S<*(.  of  Eng.,  m.  608. 

Beacons,  or  si^ial-flres  on  the  coast  and 
on  conspicuous  positions  in  the  inland  country, 
intended  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  or  of  other  danger,  have  been  used 
from  an  early  period  in  England.  According, 
to  Stow,  beacons  were  set  up  by  Edward  II. 
when  the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Queen 
Isabella  was  expected.  They  were  regularly 
used  at  stated  places  along  the  line  of  the 
Borders,  to  give  warning  of  ruds  of  the 
Scots.  Lord  Coke  says  regulsr  beacons,, 
"pitch-boxes  as  they  now  be,"  were  estab* 
lished  only  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Inland  beacons  were  erected  by  the  eheriffs  at 
the  expense  of  the  country ;  beacons  on  the 
coast  were  originally  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Lord  Hiffh  Admiral,  and  subse- 
quently, by  8  Eliz.,  chap.  13,  transferred  to 
the  corporation  of  Trinity  House, 

Beaoonsfleld,  Bbnjahin  Dibrabli,  Easl 

OF  {b.  1805,  a.  1881), 'was  the  eldest  son  <d 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  author  of  the  CuriotUin 
of  Literature.  He  was  first  destined  for  the 
law,  but  he  soon  turned  to  literature.  In 
1827  he  published  his  first  novel,  Vwiatt 
Orey,  and  subsequently  travelled  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  East  for  some  yean. 
In  the  year  1832  he  appeared  as  the  Badical 
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candidAie  for  Hig:h  Wycombe.  His  opioionB 
were  gradually  changing,  and  in  1836  he 
inibUshed  a  series  called  The  Lettert  of  Runny- 
midty  which  was  a  violent  attack  on  the 
libtsal  party.  In  1837  he  was  retomed  as 
I  CoDservative  member  for  Uaidstoae.  His 

'  fint  ipeech  in  the  House  was  a  conspicuous 

fiQare;  it  concluded  with  the  well-known 
words :  "  I  have  begun  several  times  many 
things,  and  I  have  often  succeeded  at  last.  I 
Bhall  ait  down  now  ;  but  the  time  will  come 
when  yoa  wiU  hear  me."  During  the  first 
I  yean  of  his  parliamentary  career  he  was  a 

supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  when  Peel 
ple^^  himself  to  abolish  the  Com  Laws  in 
184fi  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  towards  the  Pro- 
tectionists, and  at  once  became  their  leader. 
In  December,  1852,  Lord  JohB  Russell  re- 
ugned,  and  Lord  Derby  entered  office  with 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
In  1858  he  returned  to  office  and  brought  in 
a  Reform  Bill,  which,  however,  did  uot  meet 
with  much  upport  The  lihocalB  again 
ntnmed  to  office,  and  for  ten  years  longer 
Hr.  Distaeli  led  the  opposition,  and  severely 
criticised  Lord  Palmerston's  fotei|ra  policy. 
In  1867  the  Liberals  once  more  resigned,  and 
liOid  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  came  into  power, 
i  lliey  immediately  brought  in  tind  carried  a 

I  Kef^innBillontiiebaedsof  hoQseholdnifiage, 

1  which  was  cairied  after  a  violent  and  bitter 

atmwle.   In  Feb.,  1868,  Lord  D«-by  retired 
and  llr.  Diaiaeli  became  Prime  Minister. 
His  tenure  of  office  was,  however,  verj-  short. 
{  Hr.  Gladstone  carried  his  Irish  Church  ResoUi- 

tiona  against  the  government,  and  in  the 
I  general  election  which  followed  the  Conserva- 

I  tires  were  completely  beaten.   Mr.  Disraeli 

declined  to  take  office  in  1872,  but  in  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved,  and  when  a  general 
election  returned  the  Conservatives  with  a 
majority  of  fifty,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  Prime 
Minister,  holding  office  for  six  years.  Several 
measures  of  domestic  legislation  were  passed 
dntii^  this  period,  including  a  Factory  Act 
(1878),  an  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  and  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  In  March,  1876, 
'  public  indignation  in  England  was  violently 
excited  by  the  reports  of  atrocious  cruelties 
practised  by  the  Tnrks  on  the  Bulgarian  Chris- 
tians;  andthe  support  given  by  the  government 
to  the  Porte  was  made  the  text  for  vigorous 
attars  by  some  of  the  leading  Liberal  states- 
men. In  Aog.,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  Throughout  1876  and  1877,  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  in 
the  country,  and  the  withdraw^  of  two  of 
'  his  own  colleagues,  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 

*■  Carnarvon,  continued  to  maintain  a  guarded 

and  even  hostile  attitude  towards  llussia ; 
and  whan  the  Russians  seemed  about  to  enter 
Constantinople,  the  British  fleet  was  ordered 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  an  Indian  contingent 
was  brought  to  Malta.  When  a  treaty  was 
wnclndea  between  the  belligerents  at  Ban 


Btefano,  Lord  BeaconsSeld  Insisted  that  the 

document  should  be  submitted  to  the  great 
powers.  A  general  congress  at  Berlin 
followed,  whic^  Lord  BeaconsSeld  himself 
attended  aa  one  of  the  representatives  of 
England,  and  in  the  summer  of  1878  the 
Eastern  Question  was  temporarily  set  at  rest 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  In  the  general 
election  of  1880  the  Liberals  were  returned 
by  an  enormous  majority,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  resigned.  In  the  winter  of  1881 
he  was  prostrated  by  a  complication  of 
maladies,  and  succumbed,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  on  April  19th.  He  was  buried 
at  Hughenden,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  a 
memorial  was  voted  to  him  in  Westminster 
Abbey  by  Parliament.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  the  author  of  a  poem.  The  Jtevoln- 
tionaty  £pic,  a  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck, 
several  ^litical  pamphlets,  and  a  number  of 
novels,  m  which  many  of  his  ideas  and 
theories  on  politics  may  be  traced.  The  bent 
known  of  uiese  brilliant  political  romances 
are  Sybil,  Coningeby,  Tattered,  and  Endymum, 
which  last  was  puUiished  witbin  a  few  months 
of  the  writer's  death. 

Q.  Brandea,  CharoUtfrMUl;  Caobeval-Clarlgnjr, 
Lord  B»awll^fiM.  <1  «on  Tempt;  T.  F,  O'Conitor, 
UJt ;  CUjden,  England  wid«r  Lord  B«aconi^ld ; 
BMOonsfleld's  QpeeekM. 

Beadle,  or  Bedsli.  (Old-Eng.  hydel,  from 
Anglo-Saxon,  beodan,  to  bid] ,  properly  means 
the  apparitor  of  a  court  who  summoned  persona 
to  appear  in  answw  to  charges  brought  agaiimt 
them.  Bedells  seem  before  the  Conquest  to 
have  occupied  a  position  on  the  jurifidictionu  of 
the  liberties,  and  lands  held  in  sac  and  soc, 
corresponding  to  that  of  under-bailiff.  The 
estate  of  Leominster  had,  according  to  Domes- 
day Book,  eight  proponti,  or  reeves,  and 
eight  bedelli.  Their  privileges  were,  to  have 
a  iitUe  land  of  their  own,  and  to  be  exempt 
from  manual  labour.  The  king's  bedeila 
were  personages  of  considerable  importance, 
and  are  mentioned  in  the  liBts  of  teounts-in- 
ehief  in  BetUordshire.  After  the  Conquest 
the  office  sank  in  importance,  and  the  bedells 
appear  as  criera  in  the  manor  courts,  and  in 
Shakespeare's  time  as  petty  village  function- 
aries ;  m  the  forest  courts  they  made  pro- 
clamations and  executed  processes ;  while 
rural  deans  employed  bedells  to  cite  clerg)-  to 
visitations,  whence  came  the  present  parocni^ 
beadles.  At  Oxford  Univen^y  there  is 
one  esquire  bedell  and  three  yeomen  bedells, 
each  attached  to  the  faculties  of  law, 
medicine,  and  arts ;  they  are  elected  in  con- 
vocation, and  can  be  forced,  if  neceesarj',  to 
resign  at  the  end  of  the  year.  'Ilieir  duty 
consists  chiefly  in  bearing  the  maces  before 
the  Chancellor  and  Vice-C^^ceU(Hr.  At  Cam- 
bridge, where  there  are  three  esquire  bedeUa 
and  one  yeoman  bedell,  th^  are  supposed  to 
attend  professors  as  well. 

Ellia,  IntrodM«oa  te  DoSMMbqr.'  BUdnta  DWiu 
OmmMMi*. 
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Beaton*  I>atid,Gabdiiial(&.  H9i,4. 1546), 
tho  SOD  of  Jamea  Beaton,  cu  Balfour,  was 

educated  at  tho  University  of  Paris,  whore 
he  bocamo  intiiiiatu  with  the  Duke  of  Alhuny, 
and  in  1519  was  uppointcd  amliaeeador  from 
Scotland  to  tho  l-'ronch  Court.  He  waa 
employed  in  various  negotiations  at  Paris 
and  Rome,  in  whivh  ho  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  he  waa  made  a  carainal  by  Paul  III. 
in  1638.  On  tho  doath  of  his  uncle,  Arch- 
bishop James  Doiiton,  in  1539,  he  succeeded 
him  as  Arthbiahop  of  St.  Andrews,  in  whiiJi 
capacity  he  show^id  much  zeal  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protust-tnts.  Three  years  later, 
on  the  death  of  Jamea  V.,  he  endeavoured  to 
get  possosaion  of  the  in&int  Qnoen  of  Scots, 
and  to  obtain  thu  regency  by  means  of  a 
foiled  will,  but  failud,  and  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned.  On  his  release  ho  became 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  1646,  and  diatin- 
guiahed  himself  by  hia  zeal  in  bringing  to 
the  atuke  those  Proteatants  on  whom  ha 
could  lay  bands.  Ilia  cruelty  towards  tho 
members  <^  the  Iteformod  jMtrty,  together 
with  hia  French  and  Italian  sympathies, 
oaused  the  cardinal  to  be  bitterly  hated  by 
the  Heformera.  A  plot  {to  which  Henry  Vlll. 
and  the  English  Privy  Council  were  probably 
parties)  was  concocted  for  hia  assassination. 
On  May  29,  1546,  his  castle  of  St.  Andrews 
was  seized  by  Norman  Leslie,  the  Haator  of 
Bothcs,  with  Eirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  others, 
and  he  was  murdered.  His  character  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Iconcgrapkia  Seotica  :~"TYtQ 
cardinal  was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambi- 
tion; by  long  expericnco  he  had  acquired 
address  and  refinement,  and  insolence  ktcw 
npon  him  from  continiuil  success.  His  nigh 
station  in  the  Church  placed  him  in  the  way 
of  great  employments;  his  abilities  were 
eqn^  to  the  greatest  of  these,  nor  did  he 
reckon  any  of  them  to  be  above  his  merit. 
....  He  was  one  of  the  worst  of  men — a 
proud,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  licentious 
tyrant." 

leomnrn.'phiaSeotiea;  (yriaimtA  LMtn  ; 

Enoz,  HMfory:  Pibeofi*  Ckroa.,  f.  48Si  Cook, 
BUt.  th»  k/omattoa  fa  SMtloiidj  T.  H. 
Barton,  XTM.  of  SeMmA. 

Boaton,  James  {d.  1539),  waa  made  High 
TVeaaurer  ot  Scotland,  1605  ;  in  1309  he  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  in  1523  was  translated  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  took  part  in  the  fray  of  "Cleanse  tho 
Causeway  *'  (1620)  between  the  Douglas  and 
Hamilton  factiona,  and  subsequently  became 
an  object  of  intense  interest  io  English  poli- 
ticians, who  sought  to  win  him  over  to  an 
English  alliance.  Ho  is  aaid  to  have  been 
"very  crafty  and  subtle,"  and  he  certainly 
managed  to  evade  Wolsejr*s  elaborate  plana 
for  getting  posseasion  of  his  person.  At  last, 
in  a  rush  moment,  tho  arohbishop  quitted  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was  seized  and  im- 
prisoned (bra  short  time.  He  finally  became  an 
ally  of  En^and  and  a  great  friend  of  Wolsey. 


As  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  he  granted  Quoen 
Mai^aret  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  though  she  found  it  necoasaxy 
to  obtain  a  papal  dispensation  as  well. 

Boaton*  Jauks,  a  nephew  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Glas- 
gow, 1&6'2.  Ue  was  secretary  to  Mary  Quoen 
of  Scots,  is  whose  behalf  he  pressed  on  an 
alliance  with  Spain,  1665.  In  later  years 
he  became  Uary's  ambassador  in  France, 
where  he  unsuccossfully  attempted  to  obtain 
aid  for  her. 

Beanohamp,  Thb  Familt  of,  '  was 

founded  in  England  at  the  Norman  Con- 
quest by  Hugh  do  Bello  Campo  or  Beaucbamp. 
The  earldom  of  "Warwick  was  conveyed  to 
the  ^mily  by  Isabella,  aiater  and  heircas  of 
William  de  Mauduit.  She  married  William 
de  Beanchamp,  Baron  of  iUmaloy  (d.  1208), 
the  Seventh  representative  of  the  family 
from  Hugh.  ITieir  son  William  was  firat 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  Guy,  tho  second  earl, 
is  known  to  history  as  **  She  Black  Dog  of 
Arden."  Richard,  the  fifth  earl,  married 
the  widow  of  his  uncle,  Richard  Beanohamp, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  and  ^eir  Bon  Henry  was 
created  Premier  ^rl  England  and  Duke 
of  Warwick ;  hut  he  died  without  malo  issue 
in  1445,  BO  that  the  dukedom  and  the  male 
line  of  this  branch  of  Boauchamps  expired. 
But  his  other  honours  passed  to  hia  daughter 
Anno,  and  on  her  death  at  the  ago  of  six 
thov  reverted  to  her  aunt  Anne,  who  mar- 
rica  the  great  King-maker,  Richard  Neville, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  subsequently  created  Earl 
of  Warwick.  [NrviLLB.]  On  uie  death  of  her 
daughters,  Anne's  inheritance  was  restored 
to  her,  and  by  her  transferred  to  King 
Henry  VII.  Tho  present  Earl  Beauchamp  ia 
descended  from  the  second  son  of  William  de 
Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Elmsley,  in  the  female 
lino.   The  peerage  was  created  in  1815. 

Boantbrt,  Tub  Familt  of,  was  descended 
from  John  of  Gaunt  and  Catherine,  widov  of 
Sir  Hugh  Swynford.  He  married  her  in  1396, 
but  all  their  children  wore  born  before  this 
marriuge.  Theaochildrenwerefourinnumber: 
John,  created  Earl  of  Somerset  and  Marquis  of 
Dorset;  Henry,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  cardinal;  Thomas,  Chanc^or  and 
Duke  of  Exeter ;  and  Joan,  married  to  Ralph 
Neville,  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  The  name  of 
Beaufort  which  they  bore  was  derived  from  a 
caatlo  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in 
Anjou.  They  were  all  legitimated  by  a  statute 
passed  in  1397,  by  royal  letters  patent  and  a 
papal  decree.  The  letters  patent  were  con- 
firmed byHenrylV.,  who,  however,  introduced 
a  restrictive  clause  "  excepta  dignitate  rt^ali," 
which  now  appears  as  an  interlineation  ia  the 

Ktent  Ton  of  20  Richard  II.  From  John 
aufort,  Earl  of  Somerset,  was  descended 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
thus  arose  the  Tudor  claim  to  the  throne. 
[TunoR.]    Charles  Somerset^  Uie  illegitimate 
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nn  of  Uetuy,  third  Duke  of  Somerset,  was 
created  Earl  of  Worceaier  by  Henry  VIIL 
The  fifth  ecu-I,  a  distingmflhed  partisan  of 
Charles  I.,  was  created  Uarquis  of  Worcester 
in  1642.  His  grandsoii,  the  third  marquis, 
TU  created  Du£e  of-  Beaafort  in  1682. 

Beaufort,  Hevkt,  Cabdinal  {b,  1377, 

d.  1447),  was  the  natural  son  of  John  of  Qaunt 
br  Catherine  SwynfonL  In  1398  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1405  translated  to 
Winchester.  In  1403  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor,  hut  remf^ied  the  Grreat  Seal  on 
his  appointment  to  Winchester.  During  the 
kttrr  part  of  Henry  IV.'b  roign,  Beaufort 
sided  with  the  Priuco  of  Wales,  and  was 
accused,  apparently  not  altogether  without 
reason,  of  urging  him  to  compel  his  father  to 
abdicato  in  hia  favour.  On  Henry  V.'s 
sccefision  ho  once  mora  received  the  Great 
Seal,  which  he  retained  till  1417,  whmhe  pro- 
ceeded to  Constance  to  attend  the  Council 
which  was  endeavouring  to  heal  the  great 
schism  in  the  Church.  Beaufort  exerted  his 
inflaence  to  induce  the  Council  to  eloct  a 
Pope  before  proceeding  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  In  gratitude  for  his  assist- 
ance, the  new  Pope,  ]llartin  Y.,  offered 
him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which,  however,  tho 
king  refused  to  allow  him  to  accept.  On 
the  acocaaion  of  Henry  VI.,  Beaufort  was 
appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Coun. 
cil  of  Regency,  and,  in  1424,  was  for  the 
third  time  invested  with  the  ofSce  of  Ch&n- 
ceUor,  whichjie  held  till  1426.  Throughout 
the  whole  ot  Henry  VI.'s  minority,  Beau- 
fort's greet  aim  was  to  counteract  the  dan- 
gerous influence  of  Gloucester,  whose  selfish 
schemes  both  at  home  and  abroad  threatened 
the  greatest  danger  to  the  State.  The  first 
^reat  qaamd  between  the  rivals  took  place 
m  1426,  when  riots  occurred  in  London,  and 
things  wore  such  a  serious  aspect  that  Bed- 
ford  had  to  return  &om  France  and  effect  a 
recoudliation.  In  1426  Beaufort  committed 
the  ^reat  mistake  of  his  life  in  accepting  the 
cardinal's  hat ;  it  laid  him  open  to  suspicion, 
and  caused  him  to  be  regarded  with  distrust 
by  many  who  had  previously  sided  with  htm. 
In  1427  he  led  a  futile  crusade  against  the 
Horites  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1429  he  preached 
a  cmsade  with  the  same  object  in  England, 
got  together  troops,  but  took  them  to  the 
ami  stance  of  the  English  in  Franco  instead 
of  to  Bohemia.  From  1430  to  1434  Beau- 
fort  was  for  the  most  part  abroad,  and 
Qte  n^t  six  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
occnpied  in  labooring  for  peace  with  Fiance, 
Gloaoester  heing  tibe  leader  of  the  war 
party.  One  result  of  his  efforts  was  the 
uaexably  of  the  Congress  of  Arras,  which, 
bowever,  failed  to  effect  anything.  In  1440 
he  attempted  to  accompUsh  the  same  object 
by  the  release  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
had  been  a  prisMier  since  the  battle  of  Apn- 
rourt,  on  the  understanding  that  he  should 


do  his  best  to  bring  about  a  treaty.  This 
was  one  of  Beaufort's  last  public  acta ;  he 
gradually  retired  from  political  life,  and  em- 
ployed his  last  years  m  the  a&urs  of  his 
diocese.  In  1444  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  truce  made  between  Englutd  and 
France,  and  thus  his  policy  was  at  last  suc- 
cesaful.  He  died  peacefully  very  shortiiy 
after  his  great  rival,  Gloucester,  and  the 
legends  which  make  him  the  murderer  of 
the  "  Good  Duke  Humphrey,"  and  paint  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed,  are  unsubstan- 
tiated by  the  smallest  particle  of  evidence. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  certainly  since 
the  death  of  Bedford,  the  mainstay  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  "It  must  be  remembered 
in  favour  of  Beaufort,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs, 
"  that  he  guided  the  helm  of  State  during  a 
period  in  which  the  English  nation  tried  first 
the  great  expraiment  of  self-government  with 
any  approach  to  success ;  tiiat  he  was  merci- 
ful in  his  political  eomities,  enligbtcoed  in 
his  foreign  policy ;  that  he  was  devotedly 
faithful  and  ready  to  sacrifice  his  wealth  and 
labour  for  the  king ;  that  from  the  moment 
of  hia  death  everything  began  to  go  wnoig, 
till  all  was  lost " 

The  Gbronlclea  of  Mod  strelet,  Wliethamatede, 
Hurdyn^,  and  the  Contiuuator  of  the  Croylwod 
Chron.;  Btnbbs,  ConH.  But.,  voLiii. ;  CreiRh. 
ton,  BittoTji  cf  tjw  Papacy,  Ac.  g.  p, T 

Beanfiort,  MjuteARsr  {d.  1609),  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  greet  granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  <Sitherine  Swynford.  Left  by  tho  death 
of  her  father  in  the  guardianship  of  William 
de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  she  was  Duuned 
b^  him  to  his  son  John  at  the  early  age  of 
nine  years.  Suffolk,  however,  was  soon 
afterwards  attainted  and  murdered  at  sea, 
and  Margaret's  marriage  with  John  de  la 
Pole  was,  as  a  consequence,  pronounced  a 
nullity.  In  14S5,  when  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Margaret  Beaufort  married  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight,  by  Katherine 
of  France,  widow  of  King  Henry  V.  This 
husbanil  died  in  1456,  before  her  son  Henr^-, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.,  was  bom,  and  she 
then,  in  1459,  married  Sir  Hen^  Stafford,  a 
younger  son  of  flie  Duke  of  Bnckin^hain. 
In  1461  Ubrgaret  was  once  more  a  widow, 
and  in  the  foUowing  year,  1482,  she  married 
for  the  third  and  last  time,  her  husband 
being  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley.  By 
the  Yorkist  princes  Margaret  Beaufort  ap- 
pears to  have  been  treated  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  leniency,  considering  the  prominent 
position  she  occupied  among  the  Lancastrians 
m  virtue  of  her  son.  Her  wealth,  which 
was  great,  was  simply  transferred,  by  Richard 
III.,  from  her  own  direction  to  that  of  her 
husband.  Lord  Stanley,  whose  control  over 
its  disposal  appears  to  have  been  merely 
nonund.  &Sie  was  the  foundress  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  gave  many 
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other  benotaotions  to  tiie  two  nniTemtiea,  and 
to  many  religious  bouses.  The  lady  Margaret 
Beaufort  is  the  reputed  author  of  Tha 
Mirrvure  of  Qolde  to  the  Soul,  adapted  from  a 
French  translation  of  the  Speculum  Aureum 
Peeoatorum,  and  printed  by  Wynkinde  Worde; 
and  of  a  tmnBlation  of 'the  Imitation  of  Ciritt 
attributed  to  Oerson. 

Walpole,  Catalog  of  Soyol  and  SohU  Anthm. 

ltWTnr6,  The  Battlb  op  (1421),  was 
fought  b^weea  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
uf  Clarence,  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  a  com- 
bined force  of  French  and  Scota,  under  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Earl  of  Buchait.  The 
EngUsh  were  completely  routed,  and  Clarence 
was  slain.  The  effect  of  thia  battle  in 
strengthening  the  Dauphin's  party  in  France 
was  very  great,  and  Henry  had  so  undertake 
another  expedition  to  France  to  reetore  the 
IHreetige  of  the  English. 

Beanlian  Abb^,  a  famoua  abbey  and 
sanctuary  in  Hampshire,  was  founded  by  King 
J(^(orCistercituimonirainl204.  ThereAnne 
Neville,  widow  of  the  King-maker,  took  refuge 
after  her  husband's  defeat  and  death  at  Bamet 
in  1471 :  and  to  BeauHeu  it  was  that  Ferkin 
Warbeck  fied  in  1497,  after  the  lailnre  of 
his  attempts  to  seize  the  crown. 

Beaunont,  The  Faxilibs  OP.  (l)Tttrolf, 
descendant  of  one  of  RoUo's  comrades,  married 
the  sister  of  Qunnor,  wife  of  Duke  Richard  the 
Fearless  of  Normandy.  From  this  marriage 
descended  Robert  de  Beilomonte,  or  Beaumont, 
who  inherited  the  county  of  Meulan,  in  Nor- 
mandy, from  his  mother,  and,  following  the 
Conqueror  into  England,  obtained  there 
ninety-one  manors.  In  rewatd  for  the  support 
he  gave  to  Heniy  I.,  he  received  the  earldom 
of  Leicester.  His  eldest  eon  Waleran  suc- 
ceeded to  the  county  of  Meulan;  hia  leoond 
son  Robert  to  the  English  earldom.  With 
the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  Robert,  without 
issue,  1204,  the  earldom  expired.  E^on  de 
Montfort,  afterwards  leader  of  the  crusade 
against  the  Albigensee,  having  married 
Amicia,  eldest  sister  of  the  last  earl,  received 
a  grant  of  the  earldom  from  John.  (2)  Henry 
de  Beaumont,  styled  in  1307  "consanguineua 
regis,"  and  possibly  a  descendant  of  a  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  was  summoned  to  Par- 
liament in  1309  as  a  baron.  His  descendant, 
John  Beaumont,  sixth  baron,  was  created 
viecount  1440,  being  the  first  of  that  dignity 
in  England.  Hia  son,  a  partisan  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  was  attaint^  1461,  and  his  estates 
conferred  on  Lord  Hastings.  In  1486  he  was 
restored  in  blood  and  honour,  but  on  his  death 
without  male  heir  the  viscounty  became  ex- 
tinct. In  IS40  the  abeyance  of  the  burony 
was  terminated  in  favour  of  Miles  Stapleton, 
a  descendant  of  the  last  viscount's  sister. 

Baavmbnt,  Henuy  db  {d.  1340),  was 
the  son  of  Louis  of  Brienne,  and  grandson  of 
John  of  Brienne,  King  of  Jerusalem.  He 


was  employed  by  Edward  L  in  Scotland,  and 
became  one  of  Edward  II.'s  favourite  ad- 
visers. In  1311  the  Ordainers  demanded  his 
banishment,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  carried  out,  as  we  find  him  subsequently 
enjoying  the  royal  favour.  He  deserted 
Edward  in  1826,  and  joined  Isabella  and 
Mortimer,  who  conflrmea  faim  in  hia  poMes- 
sions,  and  gave  him  some  of  the  oonnecated 
lands  <rf  the  Deapenaers. 

BAOket,  St.  Thohas,  Aecrbishop  op 
Cantbbhuky  (6.  a  18, 4.  1170),  was  the  son  of 
Oilbert  BeckeC,  a  native  of  Bouen,  a  merchant, 
and  at  one  time  port-reeve  of  London.  Hia 
mother  was  a  native  of  Caen.  Thomas  was 
put  to  school — first  at  Merton  Priory,  and 
then  in  London.  He  was  trained  in  knightly 
exercises  in  the  household  of  Richard  de 
L'Aigle  at  Pevensey,  and  grew  tall  and  strong. 
His  mthfT  lost  money,  and  Thomas  became 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  Osbem  Eightpenny,  his 
kinsman,  and  there  gained  a  good  insight  into 
business.  He  was  introduced  into  the  house- 
hold of  Archbisbop  Theobald,  and  took  minor 
orders.  As  Theobald  introduced  the  teach- 
ing of  canonical  jurisprudence  into  England, 
I'homaa,  who  soon  became  his  fiivourite, 
devoted  himself  to  that  study.  He  went  to 
Bologna,  where  Qratian  was  lecturing,  and 
stayed  there  a  year,  and  then  went  to  Auxerre. 
On  his  return  Theobald  employed  him  in 
some  important  negotiations.  In  lld2  he 
prevailed  on  Pope  Eugenius  to  forbid  the 
coronation  of  Eustace,  and  thus  paved  the 
way  for  the  success  of  Henry  of  Anjou.  The 
HrcniHBhoii  richly  rewarded  Beolrat'fl  services. 
He  waa  made  rector  of  Ht  Mary-le- Strand  mnd 
of  Otford  in  Kent,  and  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's 
and  Lincoln;  in  11S4  Archdeacoa  of  Canter- 
bury and  Provost  of  Beverley.  When  Henry 
succeeded  to  the  throne  he  made  Thomas  his 
Chancellor.  The  early  years  of  the  reign 
must  have  been  fall  of  work  for  the  new 
Chancellor.  Thomas  was  sealous  for  his 
master.  When  Henry  levied  scntage  on 
Church  lands  the  Chancellor  approved  the 
step,  while  his  old  patron  Theobald  opposed 
it.  The  scant  regud  which  he  had  for  eccle- 
siastical pretensions  is  proved  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  the  suit  between  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester  and  the  Abbot  of  Battle  {Cknm, 
de  Sella,  pp.  88 — 104).  Much  of  the  time  of 
the  Chancellor  was  taken  up  with  hearing 
causes,  and  he  visited  some  counties  as  an 
itinerant  justice.  His  style  of  living  was 
splendid,  and  many  youngnobles  were  educated 
in  his  household,  among  whom  was  the  king's 
eldest  son,  Henry.  This  splendour  was  re- 
markably dinilayed  in  his  embassy  to  Loois 
VII.,  in  1168,  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Henry.  In  the  expedition  to  Toulouse 
the  next  year,  he  fitted  out  and  maintained  a 
large  force  at  his  own  expenee,  aad,  clad  in 
aimour,  led  his  troops  in  person,  and  dia* 
tinguiahed  himself  in  the  field. 
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In  1161  Henxy  yna  amcioafl  to  make  his 
Chancellor  aTcKbishop.  Thomaa  was  nn- 
wiUing  to  accept-ihe  office,  and  told  the  king 
tiiat  it  would  cost  him  the  royal  favour.  The 
next  year  he  was  elected  by  the  moaks  of 
Christ  Church  and  hy  the  Boffnigan  bishops  and 
clergy  of  Canterbury.  He  was  ordained  priest, 
and  the  following  day  received  conBocnttion. 
From  that  time  the  life  of  Thomas  was 
changed.  Till  then  his  sympathieB  and  efforts 
hod  been  wholly  for  the  king ;  henceforward 
they  were  devoted  to  the  Church.  The  man 
remained  the  same — impulaive,  vigorous,  ob- 
stinate, and  senritive.  He  was  not  such  as 
voold  serve  two  masters,  and  soon  resigned 
the  Chancellorship.  He  made  some  devoted 
friends,  and  already  had  many  enemies. 
QUbert  Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  a  strict 
tcdesiaetic,  disliked  the  appointment  of  one 
who  had  led  so  secular  a  me,  and  this  feeling 
was  probably  shared  by  many.  In  reclaiming 
"the  property  of  his  see,  Thomas  made  other 
enemiee,  and  serais  to  have  acted  wiQi  im- 
politic  violence.  In  1163  he  attended  the 
Goondl  of  Tours,  and  came  back  filled  with 
thoughts  of  the  power  of  the  Church.  He 
won  mcreased  the  feeling  of  distrust  awakened 
in  the  king's  mind  by  ti^e  resignation  of  the 
Cbsncellorship,  for  he  excommunicated  one  of 
ihe  tenants  ox  the  crown,  oonttary  to  Ihe  rale 
laid  down  by  the  Conqaenv.  He  also  opposed 
a  change  which  the  king  wished  to'  make 
with  r^erence  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax, 
which  Dr.  Stubha  has  thought  {Const.  Hut., 
i.  462)  to  have  probably*  been  the  Dane- 
geid,  aoA  high  woraa  passed  between  the  king 
and  the  archlnahop.  The  same  year  (1163), 
in  a  Council  at  Westminster,  Hemy  proposed 
his  plan  <rf  bringing  criminal  clerks  under  the 
jnrisdictiim  of  the  lay  courts.  Though  this 
change  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  it  was  naturally  offensive  to  churchmen. 
Thomas  was  not  alone  in  objectii^  to  it ;  he 
was  ahme  in  dating  to  with^and  it.  Henry 
complained  of  the  «xact)oas  of  the  eccle- 
aiastical  courts,  and  demanded  whether  the 
bishops  could  agree  to  the  customs  of  his 
grandbther.  By  tho  advice  of  the  arch- 
bishop they  answered  that  they  would  do  so 
"  saviog  their  order."  This  answer  enraged 
the  king,  and  Thomas  was  called  on  to 
sorrender  the  honoois  of  Eye  and  Berkhamp- 
•tead.  In  Jan.,  1164,  at  a  Council  at  Claren- 
don, the  famooa  GonstitQtions  were  brought 
forward  which  purported  to  be  declaratory  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  the  kingdom.  These 
Constitutions,  by  bringing  the  clergy  under 
wcolar  jurisdiction,  by  their  settlement  of 
the  election  and  status  of  bishops,  by  taking 
imy  the  right  of  free  appeal  to  Borne,  and  by 
other  provisions,  tended  to  destroy  all  cIcrioaL 
inunanities.  Thomas  was  persuaded  to  con- 
•ent  to  them.  After  he  had  done  so  he 
repented,  withdrew  his  consent,  and  begged 
the  Pope  to  pardon  him  for  his  weakness.  In 
OUoba  the  same  year  the  archbishop  was 


cited  to  a  council  at  Northamptrai.  He  was 
not  summoned  personally,  as  was  his  right, 
but  through  Uie  sheriff  of  Kent,  to  answer  a 
plaint  made  against  him  by  John  the  MarshaL 
At  this  council  a  violent  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded  to  render 
an  account  of  his  chancellorship,  though  he 
had  received  an  acquittance  on  his  resignation. 
The  bishops  did  not  stand  by  him.  Some; 
like  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops 
of  London  and  Chichester,  were  his  enemies ; 
others  were  afraid  of  the  king.  The  arch- 
bishop saw  that  the  king  was  detomined  to 
crash  him.  He  fled,  towc  ship,  and,  landing 
near  GravelinM,  found  shelter  in  the  Abtmr 
of  St.  Bertin.  Flanders  was,  however,  no  saie 
place  of  refuge.  Louis,  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity of  embarrassing  Henry,  welcomed  the 
archbishop  to  France.  Alexander  TIL  was 
at  Sens,  having  been  forced  to  leave  Italy  by 
the  Emperor  IVederic.  His  fear  of  turning 
Henry  wholly  to  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
made  the  Pope  half-hearted  and  vacillating 
in  his  support  of  the  archbishop,  and  he  com- 
manded mm  to  take  no  steps  against  the 
king  for  awhile.  Henry  confiecated  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  .and  banished  all  the 
kindred  of  the  archbishop.  His  violent 
measures  were  carried  out  with  great  brutality 
1^  Kanulf  de  Broc  Thomas  found  shelter  in 
iheCisterdanAbbeyof  Fontigny.  Therebeled 
a  Ufb  of  ascetic  severity,  and  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  must 
have  strengthened  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  clergy.  In  1166  Alexander  was 
able  to  return  to  Borne.  Freed  from  the 
papal  prohibition,  the  archUshop  at  Veselay 
Bolemi^y  excommunicated  his  most  violent 
enemies,  and,  with  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion,  declared  that,  unless  the  king  re* 
pouted,  he  would  excommuuicato  him  also. 
In  return  Henry,  by  threatening  the  Cister- 
cians, compelled  them  to  cause  the  archbishop 
to  leave  Pbntign^.  He  took  shelter  at  Sens. 
The  Pope  was  stiU  in  danger  from  !EVederic, 
and  disapproved  the  Yezelay  excommuni- 
cations. In  1167  he  thwarted  the  archlnshop 
by  sending  legates  to  Henry,  and  thus  sus- 
pending his  legative  power.  The  destruction 
of  Frederic's  army  by  pestilence  did  not 
enable  the  Pope  to  act  more  firmly,  for  he 
was  forced  to  remain  in  exile.  In  1169  a 
meeting  took  place  betweeu  Henry  and  the 
archbiab^  at  Montmirail  in  the  presence  of 
Louis.  The  archbishop  refused  to  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  two  kings,  except  with 
the  condition  "  saving  the  honour  of  God," 
and  no  good  was  done.  The  same  year 
another  meeting  took  place  at  Montmartre, 
and  ended  in  uilure,  for  Henry  refused  the 
orohbtshop  the  Idas  of  peace.  Alexander  was 
anxious  to  end  the  quarrel.  He  was  annoyed 
b^  the  violence  of  the  archbishop,  and  excited 
his  indignation  by  absolving  the'Bishops  of 
London  and  Salisbury  whom  Thomas  had  ex- 
communicated.  Henry,  in  1170,  caused  his 
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eldost  son  to  be  crowned  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  This  was  a  violatioo  of  Ha  rights 
of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas  threatened  to  lay 
the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  which  he 
now  had  power  from  the  Pope  to  pro- 
nounce. Louis  was  enraged  with  Henry,  and 
formed  a  combination  against  him.  [Hehhy 
II.]  A  reconciliation  was  effected  at  Fretoval, 
July  21.  Even  after  this  the  king  and  the 
axchbithop  were  on  anything  but  friendly 
terdu.  The  king  complained  because  Thomas 
delayed  his  return  to  England,  for  he  was 
anxious  to  get  him  out  of  France.  Thu  arch- 
bishop complained  of  the  injuries  done  to  his 
see.  Henry  still  put  off  the  kiss  of  peace. 
The  archbiflhop  landed  in  England  Dec.  1, 
and  was  greets  with  delight  by  the  pecmle. 
A  morbid  desire  f<Hr  martyrdom  had  taken 
hold  of  his  mind.  He  came  back  with  no 
intention  of  living  in  peace  with  his  enemies; 
he  would  withstand  them  to  the  end,  and  lay 
down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Church.  He 
sent  before  him  papal  letters  suspending  and 
excommunicating  Uie  bishops  who  had  token 
part  in  the  coronation.  He  went  to  London  to 
Bee  his  former  pupil,  the  young  king,  and  all 
the  city  was  moved  with  joy  at  hia  coming. 
Young  Henry  refused  to  see  him,  and  badu 
him  return  to  his  see.  His  enemies,  and 
especially  the  family  of  Be  Broc,  annoyed 
him  in  every  way  m  thoir  power;  and,  on 
Christmas  Day,  he  uttered  a  violent  anathema 
against  them.  When  the  king  heard  of  the 
excommunication  of  the  bishops  he  spoke  the 
well-known  hasty  words  of  anger  against  the 
archbishop.  Four  of  his  knights.  Hugh  de 
Morville,  Keirinald  FitzUrse,  William  de 
Tracy,  and  Richard  Brito,  acted  on  theee 
words.  They  crossed  to  England,  took  with 
them  Bannlfrde  Broo  and  a  band  cl  men,  and 
mnrdered  the  archbishop  in  his  church,  Dec. 
29,  1170.  Archbishop  l^omas  was  canonised 
1173,  and  his  festival  was  appointed  for  the 
day  of  bis  martyrdom.  The  impression  that 
the  martyrdom  made  on  the  popular  mind 
was  very  deep,  and  for  three  centuries  after 
his  deatti  his  shrine  was  the  bTonrite  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Englishmen. 

The  contemporwy  Lives;  in  verso,  Oamier. 
VU  d«  Saint  Thonuu,  ed.  Hippaaa :  in  prow, 
William  FitiBteplien,  Herli«rt  of  Bosham, 
Edward  Grim,  Boeer  of  Footigiijr,  nnd  John  of 
SoUsburr.  Dr.  Giles's  imperfect  edition  of  the 
Letters  of  St.  Tfaomas,  of  John  of  Salisbnry, 
and  othen,  iaPntrtf  £ccIm.  Anglus.,  is  now  being 
superseded  hy  Mat^riaU  fiv  the  Hittory  of  Arch- 
biAop  ThomasBtck^i,  ed.  Canon  Robertson  (Bolls 
Seriea).  See  also  Bseket :  a  Biog'-aiihv,  byCaoon 
Bobertson  ;  and  Saint  Thomtu  of  Canttnury,  in 
Freeman,  Hiitorieal  Ettayt,  1st  8erie8. 

[W.  H-I 

B«okford«  AtDBBHAN  {b.  1708,  <f.  1770), 
was  an  extremely  wealthy  merchant,  owning 
large  estates  in  the  West  Indies.  Going 
through  the  regiilar  steps  of  municipal  dignity, 
he  beoune  an  alderman,  and  was  also  returned 
to  I^rliament  tar  the  City  of  London.  Both 
in  ^irliainaiit  and  in  ue  Common  Council 


he  was  a  firm  and  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
Lead  Chatham.  In  1768  Beckford  became 
Lord  Mayor,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  re-elected — an  almost  unprecedented 
honour.  With  the  Cityauthorities  the  govern- 
ment  was  very  unpopular,  nor  bad  it  a  fiercer 
opponent  than  the  Lord  Mayor.  A  petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  Xx>ndon  to  the  king 
had  been  treated  as  unconstitutional  and 
unworthy  of  on  answer.  A  remonstrance 
was  next  aent,  to  which  the  king  replied 
with  a  dignified  rebuke.  Nevwthelesa^ 
Beckford,  on  May  23rd,  laid  another  remm- 
sttance  before  the  king,  and,  when  the  king 
had  expressed  his  annoyance  and  displeasure, 
prooeeded  to  argue  with  him.  "The  in- 
solence of  Beckford,"  says  an  eye-witness, 
"  exceeded  all  his  or  the  City's  patit  exploits." 
Within  a  month  he  was  dead  of  a  fever, 
which  common  report  said  was  caused  by  the 
excitement  of  his  interview  with  the  king. 
Beckford's  enormous  wealth  descended  to  his 
eon  William,  the  eccentric  author  of  Valhek, 

Bedchamber  Qnevtion,  Thb  (1839— 
1841).  On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne 
in  1839,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to 
form  a  ministry.  On  bis  mentioning  in- 
cidentally to  the  Queen  the  changes  which 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  in  the  roval 
household,  he  received  a  letter  from  ner 
Majesty  saying  that  the  removal  of  the 
ladies  of  her  bedchamber  would  be  repugnant 
to  her  feelings.  Finding  that  Sir  Hobert 
would  not  give  way  on  this  point,  the  Queen 
summoned  Lord  Melboome  to  her  aid.  Lord 
Morpeth's  sister  and  Lady  Normanby  were 
the  two  ladies  to  whom  Peel  specially  ob- 
jected. The  desire  to  support  the  Queen 
induced  the  Whig  statesmen,  in  spite  of  tiieir 
previous  humiliations,  to  return  to  their 
posts.  In  1841,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
Whig  ministry,  the  question  arose  again. 
The  Prince  Consort,  however,  arranged  that 
three  great  Whig  ladies  shonld  resign  Uie 
sitnati<ms  which  they  held  in  the  Household 
of  their  own  accord.  This  prudent  com- 
promise settled  the  difficulty,  and  saved  the 
assertion  of  Peel's  principle. 

Hansard,  IMotw,  9rd  serias,  ilvii.  STB,  ftc.i 

Spencer  Walpole,  Juiri.  from  IBIS, 

Bede  (BjeoA)  (b.  672,  4.  735)  was  bom 
probably  at  .Tarrow,  in  the  territory  of  the 
abbey  of  Wearmouth,  founded  by  Benedict 
Biscop.  By  this  learned  man  Bede  was 
educated,  and  eventually  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  an  offshoot  of  the  Wearmonth 
foundation.  Here  Bede  spent  the  remaind'«r 
of  his  life,  dividing  aU  the  time  not 
engrossed  by  religious  teaching  between 
learning  and  teadtiing.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  author,  as  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  long  list  of  his  writings  which  he  ap* 
pended  in  his  fifty-diinth  year  to  his  EtrU- 
naaticml  Butaty,  and  even  on  hia  death-bed 
he  was  bn^  with  literary  labour.   His  great 
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woA  18  the  Hittoria  £eeU*ia»tiea  Gmtia 
Jnfltrtm,  on  which  his  bane  rests.  It  is 
dtvided  into  five  books.'  The  first  twenty- 
two  chapters  of  titie  first  book  form  only  an 
introduction,  wherein,  after  a  short  deecrip- 
tiofi  of  Britain  and  its  ancient  inhabitants, 
ve  hare  the  history  of  the  country,  reaching 
frum  Julias  Cesar  to  the  introduction  of 
Chhstioaity  among  the  Angles  by  Gregory's 
iiUBSioiiBrifls.  From  this  point  amy  (chap.  26) 
hegius  the  independent  reseuch  of  Bede. 
The  Church  history  of  the  English  is  then 
ouned  down  in  this  book  to  the  death  of 
Gre^ry  the  Great  (604).  The  second  book 
begins  with  a  long  obituary  of  this  Pope,  so 
important  for  the  English  Church,  and  ends 
with  the  death  of  iSlwin,  King  of  North- 
unhria  (633).  The  third  book  reaches  to 
635.  Here  begins  the  fourth  book,  extending 
to  the  desUi  of  Cnthbert  (687),  the  famous 
saint  already  twice  celebrated  by  Bede  him- 
self. The  last  book  (to  the  year  731)  con- 
clodea  with  a  survey  of  the  several  sees,  and 
of  the  general  state  of  Britain  in  that  year. 
Bede's  MiaUny  is  our  main  and,  indeed,  abnost 
our  only  authentio  source  of  information  for 
the  century  and  a  half  that  followed  the 
nrnvereion  of  tiie  English  to  Christianity,  and 
is  therefore  a  work  of  much  interoet  and 
importance,  apart  from  its  attractions  of 
rtyle.  Besides  the  Hittoria  Eeele»imlita, 
which  was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon, 
it  is  said,  by  King  Alfred,  Bede  wrote  a  vpty 
large  number  of  minor  works,  among  which 
are  a  Life  of  St.  Cnthbert;  a  Chronicon, 
or  general  sumnuury  of  histor}'  up  to  the 
Jfar  729;  T/u  Liv»»  of  th*  Abbots  of  fFear- 
motUk  undof  Jarroa,  and  An  Epittle  to  Egbert, 
Artkiitkop  of  Tori,  which  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  tiie  state  of  the  Church.  All  are 
of  considoaUe  historical  importance,  though 
they  yield  in  interest  to  the  Eccleeiastioil 
Hirtory.  The  greater  number  of  Bede's  com- 
positions— said  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
1.50-_were  probably  theological  treatises  or 
Gonunentariee  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  beat  editioD  of  Bede  is  that  of  Dr.  QOm, 
tn  six  vole.,  Lond.,  1843,  to. ;  and  there  Is 
a  good  edition  of  the  Historioal  Works  bj 
Hr.  Stevenaon  (Eng.  Hiet.  Soc  ),  in  two  toIb., 
Lond.,  1841.  An  edition  of  the  fiut.  Bedm. 
Ait^lor.  bam  been  pabliabed  bj  the  Clarendon 
Prim,  and  there  la  t,  truulation  im  Bohn'a 
Anti/jnarian  Ubrary.  A  scholarly  edition  of 
Books  iiL  knd  It.  of  the  HUmry  baa  been  pnb- 
Uabed  br  the  Pttt  Pnaa,  under  tiie  editoraUp 
of  Pftrf.H  ■yor  and  Hr.  Lnmbr,  which  oontains 
a  TBst  amount  of  learning  and  research,  and  la 
enriched  with  a  translation  of  Ebert'e  account 
of  Bede.  from  ohiob  the  main  tacts  stated  abore 
have  been  gathsnd.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Bgllfoi  fl  first  appears  in  history  in  671, 
when  the  Britons  were  defoited  there  by  the 
SuoQs,  under  Cuthwulf.  The  castle  under- 
went many  sieges.  In  1138  it  wtta  taken  by 
King  Stephen,  and  in  1216,  during  the  war 
between  foba  and  the  barons,  it  was  captured 
)tS  Ftlkes  de  Breant^i  who  continued  to  h<^ 


it  till  1224,  when  he  took  one  of  the  justices 
prisoner.  Thereuponaforoewasleviedagainst 
him,andBedford  was  besieged.  Onitscapturp, 
the  caatle  was  dismantled,  lluiing  the  Ureat 
BebelliDD  Bedford  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
but  in  1648  was  captured  by  the  Koyalistd. 

Bedford,  Fsbeaob  of.  In  1415,  John, 
third  son  of  Henry  IV.,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford.  In  1649,  John  Kussell,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  England,  who  had  received  the 
lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Wobum,  in  Bedford- 
shire, was  created  Earl  of  Bedford.  In  1694 
William  Russell,  fifth  earl,  was  created  Duke 
of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  Johk.Dukb  op  (6. 1390,  d.  1436), 
was  the  tbi«i  son  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was 
created  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1416.  In  1416 
he  distinguiahed  tumself  by  defeating  the 
French  fleet,  and  in  the  next  year  commanded 
an  expedition  to  Scotland  to  avtoige  the 
"Foul  liaid"  (q.v.).  During  Henry  V.'s 
absence  in  France,  Bedford  was  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  England,  and  on  his  death-bed 
Henry  constituted  him  Kogent  of  France. 
To  cement  the  finifpandian  alliance,  Bedford, 
in  1422,  married  Uie  aster  of  the  Duko  m 
Burgimdy,  and  by  the  vigour  and  ability  of 
his  administratis  the  English  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  conquests  for 
aeveral  years,  but  even  gained  ground  upon 
their  enemies.  In  1424  he  won  the  great 
victory  of  Vcmeuil ;  but  the  relief  of  Orleans 
interfered  with  the  pn^^ress  ot  the  English 
arms,  and  in  revenge  for  the  powerful  aid 
she  bad  given  to  the  enemy,  B«^ord  caused 
Joan  of  Arc  when  she  fell  into  his  hands 
to  be  burned  to  death  as  a  witch.  In 
1432  his  wife  died,  and  in  the  next  year  he 
married  Jacquetta  of  Luxemburg,  thereby 
increasing  Burgundy's  estrangement  from 
the  igngliah-  In  home  a&irs  Bedford  was 
always  ready  to  act  as  the  mediator  between 
Gloucester  and  Beaufort,  and  by  his  in- 
flnence  over  the  former  was  able  to  restrain 
his  reckless  and  extravagant  dispoeition  to  a 
certain  degree.  The  latter  years  of  Bed- 
ford's life  were  embittered  by  the  follies  of 
G-loucester,  the  successes  of  the  French,  and 
the  defection  of  Burgundy.     With  faim 

firished  all  hopes  of  English  supremacy  in 
ranee,  and  aU  chance  of  retaining  even 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  A  brave  Boldicr,  a 
skilful  general,  a  prudent  and  far-sighted 
politician,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  just  and 
merdful  governor,  Bedford  had  in  him  many 
of  the  elements  of  greatness.  "He  was 
certainly  equal,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  pos- 
sibly  superior,  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  But 
for  the  treacherous  friendship  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  he  would  probably  have  overrun 
France  and  expelled  Charles  the  Seventh. 
It  ifl  questionable  whether  the  hero  of 
Agincoort  would  have  been  able  to  effect  to 
much  as  the  hero  ot  Verneuil  did."  His 
misfortone  was  that  he  was  the  diampion  of 
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a  <muae  wbidi  was  radically  unjust,  and 
which  vaa  ddstined  from  the  begmnuig  to 
ultinrnte  failure.  The  greatest  blot  on  Bed- 
ford'a  memory  ia  his  treatment  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  wludh  it  is  difficult  to  palliate ;  it  was 
eqiully  oroel  and  impolitic.  But,  if  we 
except  thia  episode,  Bedford  was  seldom  guilty 
either  of  hanhness  or  impolicy. 

Tha  Wart  of  tlu  SngUth  m  Prance  (Bolla  Beriea), 
with  Ur.  Stevenson's  Taln&ble  mtroduoUona ; 
Lord  Brougham,  Enakind  and  Frattee  luuUr  the 
UovMttfLaneatttr;  Winbba,  CoMt.  flut^  vol.  ill. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Bedford,  JouH  RuBSBix,  IsT  Earl  ov 
(rf.  1665},  -waa  a  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire 
attached  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 
Rusaell  obtaioed  considerable  grants  out 
of  the  monastery  spoils,  and  thus  laid  the 
fooodation  of  tiu  wealth  of  his  family.  Ia 
1686  he  co-operated  energetically  with  the 
Duke  of  Sufiolk  in  r^resaing  the  first  seeds 
of  discontent  in  Lincolnshire.  Later  on  in  hia 
career  Russell  again  distinguished  himself  by 
the  complete  auppresaion  of  tho  revolutionary 
outbreak  of  1549  in  the  western  counties. 
Defeating  the  insurgents  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  St.  Hary'a  Clyst,  he  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  city  of  Exeter,  which  had  just 
preTioualy  been  hard  preased  by  the  rebel 
forces ;  and  in  entirely  destroying  their  hopes 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which  were  at 
once  placed  under  martial  law.  In  tho 
CoDna%  Buflsoll,  after  these  events,  took 
part  with  Warwick  against  Somerset,  and 
materially  oo&tributed  to  hasten  the  Pro- 
tector's mil.  For  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion Rusaell,  who  had  been  made  a  peer  in 
1539,  was  now,  in  1550,  created,  by  North- 
umberland'a  influence,  Earl  of  Bedford.  On 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Russell  thought  it 
prudent  to  conform  to  the  Catholic  mode  of 
worship.  He  continued  accordingly  under 
Mary  to  enjoy  the  royal  fnrour,  and  he  was 
emi^yed  by  her  on  several  embaasias  of 
importanoe. 

Bedfinfd,  Fiulnoib  Rdbbkll,  2hd  Eabl  of 
(i.  1S28,  (j.  1685),  was  one  of  Elisabeth's  moat 
trusted  counsellors  in  the  early  part  of  her 
reign.  In  1561  he  was  sent  on  a  special 
embassy  to  the  Court  of  France,  and  three 
years  later  to  Scotland  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  Thomas  Randolph.  He  aHbscqnently  0001- 
manded  the  Korthem  army  at  Berwiok,  and 
in  1566  was  sent  to  reprewnt  Elisabeth  at 
the  baptism  of  James  VI.  In  the  oonrse  of 
his  n^;Dtiati<ms  in  SooUand  he  managed  to 
incur  tiie  displeasure  of  the  queen,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  part  with  the  Scotch  lords 
against  Marj',  whose  marriage  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  he  subsequently  opposed. 

BturghUy  Papmt  Froade,  BUt.  tff  Eng. 

Bedford,  Francis  Russei.!.,  4tm  Earl 
OF  (if.  1641),  was  the  only  son  of  Lord  Russell 
of  'rhornhaugh,  and  on  the  death  of  his  cousin, 
the  third  earl,  in  1627,  succeeded  him  in  the 


earldom  of  Bedford.  He  was  one  of  tho 
chief  promoters  of  the  great  work  of  draining 
the  fens  called  the  Great  Level,  afterwards,  in 
his  honour,  known  as  the  Bedford  Level.  In 
politics  he  occupied  a  moderate  positicm.  Ha 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Pym,  but  was  de- 
sirous of  devising  a  modus  vivendi  between 
king  and  Parliament.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Commissioners  who  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Ripon  «*ith  the  Scots  in  1640,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  year,  when  Charles 
conceived  the  idea  of  fonning  a  ministry  from 
the  more  moderate  of  the  opposition  leaders, 
he  offered  Bedford  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer 
and  practically  that  of  Prime  Minister.  Tins 
scheme,  which  seemed  to  promise  success,  was 
frustrated  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  from  amall-pox.  Clarendon  sums  up 
his  character  thus :— "  He  was  a  wise  nun, 
and  would  have  proposed  and  advised 
moderate  courses;  hut  was  not  incapable,  for 
want  of  resolation,  of  being  carried  into 
violent  ones  if  his  advice  was  not  submitted 
to ;  and  therefore  many  who  knew  him  well 
thought  his  death  not  unseasonable,  as  well 
to  his  fame  as  his  fortune." 

Clarendon,  Bid.  ttf  th*  RAMw ;  Dngdale, 
Hut.  qf  fimtiuNjnng;  Lodge,  Portrait 

Bedfind*  Wnxixjt  Russbli,  1st  Dukb  or 
1614,  d.  1700),  waa  the  son  of  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Bedford.  He  was  an  opponent  ei.  the 
arbitrary  policy  of  Charles  I.  and  Strafford, 
and  a  moderate  supportiir  of  the  Parliament. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  joined  the 
Parliamentary  standard  with  a  body  of  horae, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill ;  but 
'he  separated  from  the  Parliament  in  1646, 
and  joined  the  king.  He  waa  present  at  the 
battfe  of  Newbury,  on  tiie  BoyaUst  side,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  His  eetatea 
were  confiscatwl,  but  he  succeeded  in  making 
his  peace  with  the  Parliament  and  getting 
them  restored.  He  took  some  part  in  the 
Restoration,  and  was  a  prominent  supporter 
of  William  of  Orange  at  Ute  Revolution  of 
16SP,'aftra-  which  event  (in  1694)  he  waa 
created  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bedford,  John  Russbll,  4th  Dvkb  op 
{h.  1710,  d.  1771),  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
in  1732.  Ten  years  later  he  took  an  active 
{lart  against  Sir  Itobert  Walpole.  In  1744  he 
was  appointed  a  Lord  Commissioner  of  the 
AdmiraHy,  and  a  member  «f  -the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1748,  on  the 
reaignatien  of  Lord  Oheeterfleld,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  Urn  Southern 
Department,  but  resigned  in  1751,  on  the 
dismissal  of  Lord  ^andwiA.  Five  years 
later  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieute* 
nant.  In  that  office  he  did  not  succeed,  and 
exasperated  the  Irish  by  asking  for  his  aiater- 
in-law  a  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
His  principle  of  government  was  to  rilenoe 
oppontion  by  donatives :  uac  did  he  forget 
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Iiii  frieodB,  especially  Bigby,  in  tho  general 
dutribadon  of  Irish  money.  In  1761  he 
rangnad  on  Bute's  accesaion  to  power.  In  the 
fbUowing  year  he  went  to  Paris  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  n^^oUate  for  peace.  In  the  Grenville 
mioittiy  he  became  Resident  of  the  CoonciL 
Hewenato  have  acted  an  independent  part  in 
the  king's  closet,  and  to  have  insisted  as  firmly 
U  Grennlle  himimlf  on  the  HiamimnJ  of  Lord 
Bate,  to  whom  he  iras  -now  thoroughly 
oppoied.  He  was  in  advance  of  his  age  in 
Um  knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  in- 
comd  the  most  liolent  hatred  .Ity  oppoeing  a 
Bill  to  impose  duties  on  foreign  Bilks,  In 
I76&  he  was  smnDurily  dismissed  from  office 
tloDg  with  Grenville,  and,  refusing  the  over- 
tures alike  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  (hafton,  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
ost  of  office.  But  he  .continued  to  take  an 
actiTe  part  in  politics,  and  in  1769  proposed 
to  lemacitate  a  statute  of  Henry  vin.  in 
order  to  dispense  with  juries  io  the  American 
Colonies,  wal^le  calU  the  duke  "  a  man 
of  inflexible  honesty  and  good-will  to  his 
coontry,"  but  aaya  that  "his  manner  was 
impetuous."  To  this  unfwtunate  trait  was 
probably  due  his  ahnost  nniv^nal  onpopu- 
■n^.  His  portrait  has  bera  drawn  by 
Jnmns,  exa^^rated  and  distorted  by  the 
nnconr  of  perBonal  animosity. 

BtiifordCoTrmp.j  Chatham  Carr—p.j  Treveljan, 
Xorlv  Hut.  o/ C. Fox ;  L«(t«r*  «/ Jttniu. 

Bedford  XvvbI  ^  the  tiame  given  to 
■  flat  district  in  the  «ast  of  England,  which 
eomprisee  the  Feo  country,  and  includesparts 
fA  Gunbcidgeshiie,  Norfolk,  Saffiolk,  Hunt* 
ioitdoasfaire,  NorthaoiptooBhire*  and  Linooln- 
■hire.  During  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  this 
dirtrict  was  a  vast  swamp,  partly  inundated 
by  tiie  sea.  Attempts  were  made  to  reclaim 
it  ia  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.,  and 
an  Act  was  passed  for  ttiis  purpose  in  1601. 
In  1634,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  a 
nnmber  of  other  laodownen  of  the  eastern 
Mnnties,  obtained  ^rmisrion  from  the 
crown  to  drain  the  district  on  condition  of 
receiving  95,090  acres  of  the  reclaimed  lands 
for  themselves.  The  works,  however,  owing 
to  disagreement  with  the  crown,  and  the 
Oril  War,  were  suspended  for  some  years  .till 
1M9,  when  the  undertaking  was  renewed. 
In  1S64  tiie  company  was  incorporated  hy 
njal  diarter,  and  it  still  exista-  The  opora- 
tiau  of  the  original  prejectors  have  been 
inxely  supjtleinented  by  drainage  works 
vnantaken  in  more  «cent  times. 

Befnn,  an  Indian  word  for  qaeen, 
princess,  fta..  Is  generaUy  used  as  the  title  of 
wives  of  a  reigiung  or  defunct  monarch,  or 
of  a  woman  resBairt— Aj*.,  Segum  ef  KopsA, 
Begams  of  Oude. 

Bduv.    [Cim,  liOKB.] 

B«k,  AnTHOWT  (<t  ISIO),  eon  of  Walter, 
Bsrta  of  Ezesby,  accompniied  Edward  I. 


on  his  Crusade  (1271).  On  his  return  he 
took  orders,  and  was  made  Archdeacon 
of  Durham  in  the  year  1279,  and  bishop  in 
1283.  In  1290  he  was  sent  by  Edward  to 
act  in  concert  with  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  with  the  advice  of  the  Estates  as  lieu- 
tenant for  Queen  Margaret  and  her  husband; 
and  in  1294  he  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  the  Emperor.  He  accompanied  the  king 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1296,  com- 
manded a  diviuon  of  cavalry  at  Falkirk  in 
1298,  and  was  presmt  at  the  si^e  of  Caer- 
laverock  in  1800.  In  the  same  year  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  monks  who 
constituted  the  chapter,  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  his  life.  "Bis  first  quarrel  with  Edward 
waa  occasioned  hy  hia  refusal  to  show  his 
franchisee  to  the  royal  officers,  but  this 
difference  was  soon  oompMunised,  and  in  1296 
Bek  was  appointed  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
counties  beyond  the  Trent.  He  obtained  the 
empty  but  high-sounding  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  from  Clement  V.,  to  which 
he  added  the  title  of  "King  of  the  Isle  of 
Man."  Afterhegotpossessionof theislandby 
mortgage,  Edward  I.  compelled  him  to  bold 
it  "as  of  the  king's  gift,*'  and  dctprived  him 
(rfhispalatinerightsover Durham;  thesewere, 
however,  restored  by  Edward  II.,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  he  enjoyed 
them  till  his  death  in  1310.  Bek  represented 
the  Baronial  party  in  the  Church,  which  saw 
in  Edward  I.'s  consolidating  and  centralising 
poUcy  the  overthrow  of  its  own  ^vileges. 

Bekca^lOg',  Thb  Convbntion  .op  {Oct.  3, 
1805),  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Sweden,  in  order  to  enable  Sweden  to 
join  heartily  in  the  European  coalition  against 
Napoleon.  The  tenns  of  Ute  convention 
were  very  much  £he  same  as  those  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Helsingborg,  which  had  been  con- 
cluded in  the  preceding  August,  and  consisted 
in  an  arrangement  as  to  the  subsidy  to  he  sup- 
plied by  Great  Britain.  Sweden  agreed  to 
employ  12,000  men  in  Pomerania,  for  whom 
England  was  to  pay  at  the  rate  ol  £12  10a. 
annually  for  eadi  man.  Pay  for  five  months 
was  to  be  handed  over  to  Sweden  in  advance, 
and  £60,000  was  to  be  paid  down  at  once  for 
tho  purpose  of  pnttiiig  Stralsund  into  an 
eflSdent  state  of  defence. 

Alison,  Hi«(.o/£iM«iM;  FTfle,  JCodtm  fiHropf . 

Bekflit,  Thohm.  [Bscsn.] 

Belasyae,  John,  Lord  (<f.  1689),  was  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Fauconbetg,  and,  like  his 
father,  took  a  nrominent  ^irt  on  the  Royalist 
rtde  in  the  CSinl  "War.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Edgehill,  Newbury,  and  Naseby, 
and  the  sieges  of  Reading  and  Bristol,  and 
subsequently  was  made  Governor  of  York- 
He  was  wounded  several  times,  and  three 
timee  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower.  He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1644,  and  at  the 
Reatorati<Hi  waa  appointed  commander  of  the 
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force  in  Africa  and  governor  of  Tangien, 
which  offices  he  held  iul  1667.  In  the  reign 
of  James  n.  he  was  appomted  one  of  liie  Lords 
4rf  the  Treasury. 

Belouue,  Robsbt  of,  one  of  the  Xorman 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
eldest  son  of  Ilarl  Roger  of  Shrewsbury,  was 
created  Earl  of  Moatgooiery.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  disaffected  barons  against  the 
Norman  kings.  In  1077  he  joined  Rob<^ 
against  his  father,  in  1087  he  opposed  WiUiam 
II.'s  accession  to  the  English  throne,  and  in 
1 101  supported  Robert's  cuims  against  Henry 
I.  Od  this  latter  occasioD  he  was  banished 
from  England,  to  the  groat  joT  of  the  people, 
and  sought  refuge  in  Normandy.  In  1U2  be 
was  sent  to  Henry  as  an  ambasaador  by  the 
French  king,  but  Henry  served  him  as  a  rebel 
and  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  his  death,  the 
date  of  which  is  unknown.  He  stands  out  as 
the  very  worst  eiimiiple  of  the  feudal  noble. 
*'  HiscontemporarioB,"  says  Lappenberg,  "  are 
unanimous  in  describing  him  as  one  of  the 
most  detestable  characters  known  in  history, 
to  whom  the  moat  unheard-of  barbarities 
were  not  merely  a(;t8  of  revunge,  but  an  in- 
satiable enjoyment."  OrdericuB  Vitalis  ex- 
claims, when  mentioning  his  banishment  from 
England  in  1101,  "  litjoieo.  King  Henry,  and 
^ve  thanks  to  the  Lord  God,  for  you  berame 
a  free  ruler  from  the  day  when  you  banished 
Bobert  of  Belesme  from  your  realm." 

Ordericna  VitoUs,  707.  Ik.  ;  Freeman,  ViUtam 
Rv^wt,  i.  181,  ke.,  and  NormM  ConguMt. 

Belfast  was  the  site  of  an  important 
Norman  castle  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  De  Burgha,  Earls  of  TJIster,  in  the  thir- 
teenth, century.  In  1333,  William  de  Burgh 
was  murdered  there  by  the  rebellious  English 
of  the  Pale.  The  castle  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  O'Xcils,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  after  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil, 
and  forfeited  to  the  crown.  In  1604  the 
castle  and  district  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester,  who  settled  there  numerous 
colonists  ft«m  Devonshire.  The  castle  was 
rebuilt,  and  a  town  speedily  grew  up  round 
it.  In  1611  the  town  was  constituted  a 
borough,  and  became  very  flourishing.  In 
1637  Strafford  gave  it  certain  trading  privi- 
leges which  did  mach  to  increase  its  pros- 
perity. The  town  has  ever  since  continued 
to  increase,  and  has  become  the  chief  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  in  Ireland. 

BelgfB,  Tub,  were  the  inhabitants  of  part 
of  the  south  and  south-west  of  ancient 
Britain.  Their  districts  included  the  modem 
counties  of  Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  and  part  of 
Somerset.  They  were  in  all  likelihood  closely 
connected  with  the  Continental  Belgse  and 
are  generally  considered  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Gallic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  and  to 
have  migrated  to  Britain  from  north-eastern 
C^iil.    It  is  probaUe  that  they  contained  a 


very  considerable  intermixture  of  GOTmanio 
elements,  and  Mr.  Wright,  and  some  other 
authoritiM,  have  maintained  that  the  Belgse 
were,  in  fitct,  a  Teutonic  tribe,  and  were 
comparatively  late  settlers  in  this  island.  A 
directly  opposite  opinion  has,  however,  been 
maintained byotherCelticBcholars.  [Bkitohs; 
Cblts.] 

See  iat  Taiions  yimn,  KhH,  COHo  Britste; 
Elton,  On«te«  (/iSnff.  Hbl. ;  Wit^t,  rh«  CW^ 
th«  IIoiMM,  ondiks  mhok;  Coote^  Tkt  SomoM 

Bel{ptUll,  Tub  Disnucr  of,  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency,  lying  to  the  north-east  of 
the  Portuguese  state  of  Goa,  was  ceded  to 
the  British  by  the  PeishWa  in  1817. 

Belgian  Qnestion,  Tub  (1830—32). 
The  effect  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July, 
1830,  in  Europe,  was  to  cause  a  general  up- 
rising of  nationalities.  Belgium,  among  others, 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Holland,  and  all  Europe 
now  became  interested  in  the  settlement  of 
the  difficulty.  The  Dutch  govemment  applied 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  for  troops.  Thereupon  ho 
summoned  the  London  Conference.  This 
Conference  in  vain  attempted  to  solve  the 
question.  It  lingered  on  till  Sept.  30,  1832, 
and  then  separated,  having  effected  nothing, 
the  final  cause  of  separation  being  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  three  Northern  and 
the  two  Western  powers  as  to  the  employment 
of  force.  A  convention  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  England  and  France  for 
carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
November.  This  treaty  was  signed  Oct.  22, 
and  on  the  6th  Nov.  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  vessels  bearing  the  Dutch  flag  in  Britii^i 
porta.  A  Frmch  army  entered  Hi^land  and 
captured  Antwerp ;  and  the  war  was  over. 
Belgium  gained  her  independence  with  the 
capitulation  of  Antwerp. 

Aw»wi\  StgUUr,  189St  Va^ole,  Btitqf  Ay. 

from  1SI&. 

Belleisle,  (l)  The  Battle  of,  was  fought 

Oct.  25, 1747,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
French  by  the  English  fleet  commanded  by 
Admiral  Hawke.  liirlyin  the  day  Hawke  fell 
in  with  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  bound 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  convoyed  by  nine 
men-of-war.  Without  waiting  for  his  snips  to 
fall  into  line  of  battle,  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  enemy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  capture 
of  seven  out  of  the  nine  men-of-war.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
admiral  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for 
the  exploit. — (2)  Tmb  Camtrb  op,  took 
place  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In 
1761  (June  7),  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel, 
conveying  8,000  troops  under  General  Hodg- 
son, arrived  before  the  south-ra«t  point  of 
the  island.  The  troops,  after  being  once  re- 
pulsed, made  good  their  landing,  captured 
Palais,  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and  com- 
pelled the  garrison  to  capitulate.  The  island 
was  held  till  the  close  of  the  war  £^763^. 
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*t^1ll tf****-'*** J  SirEdwakd  1549),  was 
Mnt  tolreuuid  as  Lord  Deputy  by  Somerset 
in  1548,  having  previously  won  fame  for 
himself  in  Hungary  and  at  Buuiogae,  aa 
well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  in  his 
capacity  of  governor,  he  defeated  the  French 
in  1545.  His  short  period  of  rule  in  Ireland 
was  eminently  successful,  and  was  marked 
by  strong,  wise,  and  vigorona  administration. 

Belnolustail  is  the  territory  of  the 
Khan  of  Khelat,  situated  on  the  Scinde 
frontier,  and  lying  to  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  between  that  coimtry  and  the  sea. 
[Khblat.] 

Benares,  Th>  Tbbatt  op  (Aog.,  1773), 

was  concluded  between  WHrren  Haatiogs  and 
the  Vizier  of  Oude.  Its  stipulations  wore  that 
Hastings  ahoold  lend  the  Vizier  an  F-ngliab 
force  to  be  used  against  the  Rohillas,  and 
ihould  cede  the  districts  of  Corah  and  Allaha- 
bad; that  the  Vizier  should  give  a  donation  of 
forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a  monthly  payment 
of  two  lacs  for  the  services  of  the  troops ;  and 
that  he  should  pay  fifty  lacs  additionally  fur 
the  ceded  districts.    [Ruhilla  Wak.] 

Benbow,JoHN,ADXiRAL(d.l650.ef.  1702), 
entered  the  merchant  service 'Very  early  in 
life.  In  1680  be  was  master  of  a  ship 
whidi  traded  in  the  Mediterranean.  He  is 
said  to  have  pickled  the  heads  of  a  crew  of 
SuUee  pirates,  which  he  threw  down  as  salt 
proviaiona  on  the  table  of  the  Cadiz  nia^^s- 
trat«e.  On  his  return  James  II.  placed  hitn 
in  command  of  a  ship  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
William  III.  employed  him  in  checking  the 
Patch  privateers,  and  in  bombarding  the 
French  ports,  duties  which  he  carried  out  with 
courage  and  sacceas.  In  1698  he  was  sent  with 
ft  squadron  to  the  West  Indies.  There  he 
attempted  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
broken  out  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
settlers  owing  to  the  attempted  colonisation 
of  the  isthmus  of  Dan  en  by  the  Scotch.  On 
Us  return  he  was  made  y)os<Admiral  (1700). 
He  was  sent  oat  again  in  order  to  engage  the 
Spanish  colonies  to  disown  Philip,  the  French 
cuimant  to  the  crown  of  Spain ;  or,  if  they 
rtfosed  this,  to  seize  their  galleons.  He 
arrived  ut  Barbadoes  in  1701  and  sailed  thence 
tor  Jamaica,  where  he  heard  that  Du  Casse 
had  arrived  with  a  squadron  of  French  ships 
in  order  to  cmah  the  English  slave  trade.  On 
Angust  19th,  1702,  Benbow,  while  cmising 
off  St.  Domingo,  came  in  sight  of  Da  Casse. 
He  resolved  to  attack,  bat  the  captains  of  hia 
ftree  best  ships,  from  motives  of  por^onal  dis- 
like, refused  to  bring  their  vessels  into  action. 
Benbow,  however,  with  hia  own  ship,  fought 
the  aemv  for  four  days.  At  last  the  ca|>tfdn8 
kddressed'  a  written  remonstrance  to  him,  in 
which  Uiey  declared  that  the  odda  were  too 
great  for  a  contintutnce  of  the  conflict.  Ben- 
how,  who  was  badly  woanded,  retmmed  to 
Jamin  to  dieu  Bef  cm  his  death  he  had  the 


satisEaction  of  procuring  the  oondemnatiion  of 
two  of  his  captains,  and  Hia  itiBminnnl  of 
third  from  the  service. 

Campbell,  Liw  <tf  A*  AAminh,  vol.  iiL; 
Biographia  BrUanniea. 

Benbvrb,  The  BATrts  OF  (June  5th, 
1646),  was  fought  between  Owen  Roe  O'^'eil 
and  General  Monroe  with  the  Scottish  and 
English  troops.  O'Neil  bad  hia  rear  protected 
by  a  wood,  and  his  right  by  the  Blackwater. 
M(mioe  had  ordered  his  brother  to  join  him 
with  a  considerable  force,  but  this  O'Neil  pre- 
vented, while  he  amused  the  Scots  by  feints 
till  his  own  forces,  detached  for  this  purpose, 
had  rejoined  him,  Monroe  now  tried  to 
retreat,  but  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Irish, 
his  horse  fled,  and  the  ouly  formidable  stand 
was  made  by  an  English  regiment  under 
Lord  Blaney ;  when  they  had  been  cut  to 
ptecea  the  reat  of  the  Scots  3ed  in  dis- 
order. Lords  Montgomery  and  Bluney,  with 
21  officers  and  150  men,  as  well  as  a31  the 
artillery  and  ammunition,  were  captured, 
Monroe  himself  escaping  with  difficulty. 
Altogether,  3,243  of  the  English  and  Scots 
fell,  while  the  victors  lost  70  killed  and  200 
wounded  This  battle  waa  the  last  great 
victory  achieved  by  an  Irieh  general  on  Irish 
soil. 

Wbitelocke,  Mflitorioli;  HacOaoghaBan,  Bid. 
d'lrUmdt,  I7G8. 

Bfmoli,  Knra's.   [Emo's  Bbmch.] 

Bmcoolni,  in  Snmatm,  was  held  by  the 
East  India  Company  as  a  trading  settlement 
from  1682  to  1824.  It  was  attacked  and  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  French  in  1760.  In  1824  it 
was  given  up  to  the  Dutch  in  exchange  for 
their  Malacca  settlements. 

Benedict  Biscop  vos  bom  of  a  good 

Northumbrian  family,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  King  Oswy.  In  663  ho  went  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  laboured  hard 
in  missifnuuy  work  in  tiie  north  of  England. 
After  two  years  he  undertone  a  aecond  journey 
to  Rome,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  Lerins,  where  ho  took  the 
tonsure,  and  remained  some  time.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  again,  and  was  commiseioned 
to  return  to  England  aa  assistant  and  inter- 
preter to  Archbishop  Theodoric.  On  their 
arrival  in  England,  Benedict  was  made  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Canterbury. 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  abandoned 
this  office,  and  undertook  another  journey  to 
Rome.  On  hie  return  he  received  mim 
Egfrith  of  Korthumbria  a  grant  of  land  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wear  (674),  Here  he 
founded  a  monastery  with  a  church  of  stone, 
and  glass  wimlowa,  and  endowed  it  with 
nnmerooB  hooks,  inctnres,  and  relics,  ohtoined 
by  him  on  his  journeys  to  Rome.  In  682  ho 
foimded  a  second  monastery  at  Jarrow,  where 
Bede  spent  moat  of  his  life.  By  the  impulse 
he  gave  to  monsaticiBm  and  to  eccleoiastical 
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art  in  England,  Benedict  did  work  of  con- 
udecable  aervioe  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church. 

Bensdiotines,  The,  were  the  most 
important  of  the  monastic  orders,  founded 
629  by  St  Benedict  of  Nursia  (480—642). 
tJp  to  this  time  there  had  been  neither 
uniformity  nor  permanence  in  monastic  so- 
cieties. Benedict's  work  was  that  of  organi- 
sation; instead  of  fluotoating  assembliee  of 
individnals,  there  was  to  be  a  careful  grada- 
tion ol  ranks  and  dntiee;  and  thon^  the 
abbot  was  bound  to  consult  the  monks,  his 
authority  was  supreme.  Moreover,  though 
the  Benedictine  rule  was  milder  than  previous 
practices,  the  vow  was  rendered  irrevocable. 
Instead  of  devoting  themselves  entirely  to 
contemplation,  the  monks  were  to  busy 
themselves  in  manual  labour  or  in  reading. 
Soon  moit  of  tba  monastorios  of  the  West 
were  subject  to  tihe  Benedictine  rale.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Benedictine  rule  into 
England.  Probably  it  was  introduced  by 
Augustine,  whose  companions  were  in  all 
likelihood  Benedictine  monks,  but  the  first  in- 
trodoction  is  also  daimed  for  Benedict  Biscop, 
and  lor  Wilfrid.  The  order  is  mentioned  in  a 
charter  of  Kenred's  to  the  monks  of  Eveeham 
in  709 ;  but  Bade  has  no  reference  to  it,  nor  is 
it  aJluded  to  in  the  act  regulating  the  English 
dergy  at  Cflovesho  in  747.  It  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Edgar  that  the  strict  Benedictine 
lule,undertheauspioea(rfEtheIwold,DunBtan, 
and  Oswald  (himself  a  Benedictine  of  Fleury), 
became  gen««Ily  prevalent  in  England,  and  a 
"Concord  of  Kiilee"  was  Momulgated  by 
Dunstan  for  the  guidance  of  English  monks. 
Henceforward  the  Benedictines  became  by 
far  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  Uw 
m(KiaBtic  orders  in  England.  All  the  cathedral 
convents,  except  Carlisle,  and  four  of  the 
cathedrals  instituted  by  Henry  VIII.,  namely, 
ChoBter,  Gloucester,  OxfoM,  and  Peter- 
borough, and  all  the  English  mitred  abbeys 
except  Waltham  and  Cirencester,  belonged  to 
the  Benedictine  order.  So  important  are  they 
in  comparison  with  all  other  ordArs  of  monks 
in  England,  that  the  history  of  English  monas- 
ticism  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  the 
Engli^  Benedictines.  [Monasticisk.]  At 
the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
the  number  of  Bonodictine  abbeys  and  cells 
was  113,  with  revenuoa  amounting  to  over 
£57,000,  besides  73  Benedictine  nonneries 
with  revenues  of  nearly  £8,000. 

UabllloQ,  AnnaUi  OrdinU  8.  Bm«dw(t :  Smith 
and Cheetham'a  Did.  CKrut.  Aniiq. ;  Dr.  Btubba's 
Preface  to  Vvmonol*  of  S.  Dmittan ;  sod  the 
fir*t  four  »oli.  of  DngAde's  Vomutton. 

Benefice  denotes  "  the  rif^it  which  a  clerk 
has  to  enjoy  certain  ecclesiastical  revenues  on 
condition  of  dischatving  certain  services." 
For  the  enjoyment  of  a  benefice  four  things 
are  necesflarr:  — (1)  Ordination  as  a  priest;  a 
deacon  or  a  layman  may  be  presented,  hnt  he 


must  be  ordained  priest  before  he  can  be 
instituted.  (2)  Preaentation  by  the  patron. 
In  theory',  a  patron,  himself  a  clerk,  may 
pttitUm  for  his  own  admission ;  but  the  usual 
plan  is  to  make  over  the  ri^tt  to  some  other 
person  before  the  benefice  becomes  vacant. 
(3)  Inttitution  to  the  cure  of  souls  by  the 
bishop,  it  satisfied  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
clerk.  If  the  bishop  refuse,  the  patron  has  a 
remedy  bv  quare  impedtt  in  the  common  law 
court,  and  must  show  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  refusal.  When  the  bishop  ia  himself 
patron,  there  is  neither  presentation  nor 
institution,  but  eoUation.  (4)  Induction  to  the 
temporalities  by  the  archdeacon  or  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  upon  the  bishop's  mandate. 
The  papal  power  of  granting  dispensation 
from  that  canon  of  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1216,  which  forbade  the  holding  of  two 
benefices  by  the  same  person,  was  transferred 
at  the  B^OTmation  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  But  the  evils  of  pluralism  were 
so  great  that  by  the  Acta  1  and  2  Viet.,  c.  106, 
and  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  98,  it  was  forbidden  to 
hold  two  benefices  unless  the  churches  were 
within  three  milee  of  one  another,  and  the 
value  of  one  was  not  greater  than  £100.  In 
1867, 6,403  benefices  were  in  the  patronage  ol 
private  persons,  0,486  in  that  of  the  crown, 
public  bodies,  and  foncttonariea. 

Benefit  of  Clei^  the  right 
claimed  by  the  clergy  to  immunity  from 
secular  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases.  It  was 
never  extended  to  high  treason  or  offences  not 
capital,  and  where  the  punishment  would  not 
touch  the  life  or  limb  of  the  offender.  It 
was  at  first  restricted  to  bond-fidt  clerics,  but 
subsequently  got  extended  to  all  who  could 
read  a  verse  in  the  Psalter,  known  as  the 
"neck-verse,"  generally  out  oil  the  61st 
Psalm.  Should  it  be  declared  by  ibia  bidiop's 
commissary  that  the  prisoner  read  it  like  a 
clerk,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction.  It  was,  however,  an 
indictable  offence  at  common  law  to  teach  a 
felon  to  read  in  order  that  be  might  claim 
benefit  of  clergy.  The  abuse  of  this  custom 
was  very  great,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  it  produced  constant  disputes 
between  the  judges  and  ordinaries.  Henry 
Vn.,  in  1488,  restricted  it  by  declaring  that 
it  should  not  he  nllowed  more  than  once  to 
persons  not  actually  in  orders,  and  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  the  neck- verse  was  no  longer  re- 
quired to  be  read.  Benefit  of  clergy  was  not 
finally  abolished  till  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
Benefit  of  clergy  never  extended  to  women 
till  thevwwe  included  by  the  Statute  3  and  4 

Will.  in. 

BlackfltoiM,  iv.,  eh.  S8;  HsKPlMuofflM  OoMi 
Statotes  8  Amu,  cap.  «;  7  and  8  0«a  IT., 

txp.  28. 

BeneTOlencee,  a  means  of  raimngmoney 
by  extorted  loans,  were  first  used  by  Edward 
I V.  Probably  in  earlier  timei  the  ptaotioe  of 
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ejecting  and  even  asking  for  "  tree-will  oBer- 
angB  was  not  nniuual  on  the  part  of  kingo. 
Ediraid  IL  and  Richard  II.  seem  to  have 
made  some  use  of  tbin  method  of  levying 
money.  But  Kdward  IV.  raised  it  toa  Bystem, 
■nd  hy  hie  popular  manaera  was  wonder- 
fully ■ucccsatul  in  dealing  with  that  large 
niunber  of  hie  subjects  who  did  not  know 
how  to  refuse  a  king's  request.  8ach  a  method 
of  nnng  personal  pressure  was,  of  courae,  un- 
constitutional, and  gave  the  king  a  dangerous 
means  of  raising  money  without  Parliament. 
Under  Richard  111.,  in  1484,  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  benevolences 
as  "new  and  unlawful  inventions;"  but  in 
^ite  of  Otis,  Bicbard  IIL  continued  to  exact 
them.  Henry  VII.  also  revived  them,  and 
obtained  a  quasi-parliamentary  sanction  by 
an  Act  oi  14V2,  which  enforced  Qxe  payment 
of  azrears  of  money  promised  by  private 
persoos  to  the  king.  It  was  often  argued 
•niously  that  the  law  of  Richard  III., 
being  the  act  of  a  "  usurper,"  was  not  valid. 
Henry's  Chancellor,  itj»hbishop  Morton, 
used  to  beg  for  his  master,  and  invented 
s  dilemma  which  ^as  fcnown  as  "  Morton's 
fork."  If  a  man  lived  handsomely  he 
told  him  that  he  clearly  had  money  to  spare ; 
if  he  Kved  plainly,  that  he  was  saWng 
money,  and  must  be  rich  enough  to  help 
the  king.  Henry  VIII.,  in  1645,  appointed 
commisBioners,  who,  under  the  name  oi  a  bene- 
Toleoce,  were  to  move  men  to  grant  to  the 
king  twenty  pence  in  the  pound  on  the  value 
of  Sidr  lands:  those  who  refused  were  to  be 
nusmoned  to  answer  before  the  Privy  Council. 
Elisabeth  at  times  solicited  loans,  but  she  was 
frugal,  and  generally  repaid  them  in  time. 
James  I.,  in  1614,  had  recourse  to  this,  amongst 
oQxer  schemes  for  raising  money.  The 
CooncU  wrote  to  the  sheriffs  requesting  them 
to  solioitBubeaiptions  in  their  counties.  Lord 
Bscon  defended  the  proceeding,  saying  that 
it  asked  for  a  free  gift,  and  had  nothmg  in 
common  with  the  extortions  of  previous 
times.  So  many  protests,  however,  were 
made  against  this  exaction,  and  so  little 
money  was  raised  by  it,  that  it  was  not  again 
nsed  by  the  crown.  Even  Charles  I.,  in  his 
worst  straita,  rejected  proposals  for  reviving 
•0  nnpt^olar  a  ua^. 

Stabba.  CmuC  HitL,  IIL ;  HaUan^Cirg.  HM. 

Bowal*  The  province  of  British  India 
which  bea  about  the  lower  portions  and  the 
deltas  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra.  It 
includes  the  provinces  of  Bengu  Proper, 
Behar,  Orissa,  and  Chota  Nagpur,  and  has  a 
population  of  over  eixty-foar  millions.  Bengal 
was  conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  was  sahsequently  ruled 
by  Musanlman  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
various  reigning  dj'nasties.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Nawab  of  Beneral  was  a  deputy 
ol  the  Mogul  at  Delhi.   The  first  English 


settlements  were  formed  between  the  years 
1620  and  1640.  '  In  1696  the  English  bought 
a  small  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ghinges,  on 
which  il'ort  William  (Calcutta)  was  erected. 
For  many  years  the  English  were  involved  in 
frequent  disputes  with  the  native  governors, 
culminating  in  Suraj-ud-Dowlah's  massacre 
of  the  Europeans  in  1756.  [Black  Holk.] 
ITiis  was  followed  by  dive's  great  victory 
at  Flassey,  and  some  years  of  fighting. 

tCuvB.]  In  1766  the  dewanny  of  Bengiu, 
lehar,  and  Orissa,  was  ceded  to  tim  East  India 
Company,  and  the  Nawab,  Meer  JafEer,  was 
pensioned  off.  A  native  dewan  was,  however, 
appointed  to  collect  the  revenues.  In  1773 
Warren  Hastings  abolished  the  double  govern- 
ment, and  placed  the  administration  directly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  The  Govemor- 
Oeneral  of  India  was  also  Gktvernor  of  B«igal, 
till  1864,  when  the  offices  were  separated, 
and  Bengal  was  placed  under  a  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  In  1793  IfOrd  Comwallis  effected 
the  "Permanent  Settlement,"  by  which  the 
egmitidara,  or  tax  collectois,  were  recognised 
pa  proprietors  on  payment  of  a  land  tax  to 
the  gor^mment ;  but  the  rights  of  the 
cultivators  were  recognised  and  extended  by 
the  Bengal  Und  Law  of  1869. 

W.  W.  Hiuitar,  Oritta,  and  AnmaU  of  Rural 
Btnfal ;  Stewart,  Hitt.  of  BmgaL        C  S  ] 

Bengal  Kutiny  (1795—6).  One  of  the 

chief  results  of  Lord  Comwallis's  adminis- 
tration had  been  the  abolition  of  sinecures 
and  perquirites  in  both  branches  of  the  service. 
The  civilians  had  been  compensated  by  in- 
creased salariM,  but  this  was  impoastlue  in 
the  arm^,  and  though  the  pay  was  very  high, 
it  was  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  civilians. 
Sir  John  Shore  therefore  found  he  had  to 
deal  wiUi  a  widespread  ^iht  of  mutiny. 
■Delegates  were  ele<^ed  from  each  r^ment  to 
form  an  executive  board,  and  the  terms  offered 
by  it  were  that  the  Company's  regiments 
should  not  be  reduced;  that  the  king's  troops 
should  be  limited  by  law;  that  promotion 
should  go  by  seniority ;  that  all  the  old 
allowances  should  be  restored.  If  this  was 
not  granted,  they  were  prepared  to  assume 
the  government  themselves  by  violence.  The 
matter  was  entirdy  mijunanaged.  At  one 
time  obnoxious  regulations  were  iasoed,  which 
merely  enraged  the  mutineers ;  at  another 
the  greatest  concessions  were  made,  one  of 
the  ringleadeiB  being  promoted  to  a  con6- 
dential  post  in  the  India  House.  The  arrival 
of  Lord  Welledey  ended  this.  Seeing  a 
numbcv  of  malcontent  commanders  congre- 
gated at  his  first  lev6e,  he  peremptorily 
ordered  tbem  to  rejoin  their  regiments  within 
twenty-four  hours.  His  commands  wore 
obeyed,  and  the  mutiny  was  at  an  end, 
queued,  it  was  ssid,  by  a  glance  of  Lord 
Wrflesley's  eye, 

Bennington,  The  Battls  or  (Aug.  16th, 
1777),  fougEt  during  the  American  War  of 
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Independence,  took  place  at  Bennington,  in 
New  Hampshire,  where  the  Americans  had 
stored  \aTge  sapplios.  Burgoyno  had  detached 
a  consideruble  force,  under  Ck)loneI  Baum, 
to  seize  the  maguzinea  at  Bennington,  and 
thence  to  march  on  to  Albany  aod  joia  the 
main  army  there.  Finding  the  place  stronger 
than  he  expected,  Baum  entrenched  himself, 
and  sent  for  roinforcemonts.  General  Stark, 
with  the  Kcw  Hampshire  men,  in  vain  offered 
him  battle,  and  on  being  reinforced,  detenninod 
himself  to  attack.  The  movement  was  con- 
ducted with  great  skill,  and  Baam's  position 
was  secretly  surrounded  before  he  was  aware  of 
an  intended  attack,  'llie  cntrenc^hments  were 
gallantly  held  until  ammunition  failed  the 
defendcra,  who  then  made  a  bold  attempt  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  American  lines. 
Baum,  however,  was  iihot,  and  the  rest  of  the 
force  laid  down  its  arms. 

BansilUfton,  in  Oxfordshire,  near  Wal- 
lingford,  although  sow  a  village,  was  in  early 
times  a  place  of  considerabie  importance.  It 
was  one  of  the  four  towns  that  Cutha  took  from 
the  Britons  in  571 ;  and  in  776  Offa  defeated 
Cynewulf  ot  Wessex  here,  md  took  the  town 
firora  him. 

J.  B.  Green,  Tk»  MoMRjr  of  Bngland. 

Beittluuii,  Jerbkt  {b.  1747,  d.  1832), 
edncated  at  Westminster  and  Qneen'a  Ocdlege, 
Oxford,  was  originaUy  intended  for  the  lur, 
hut  being  possessed  of  private  means,  he 
determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  reforma- 
ti<m,  rather  than  the  practice,  of  the  law, 
and  wrote  numerous  works  with  this  object. 
In  spite  of  their  unequal  value,  his  books 
remain  a  storehouse  for  the  politician  and 
the  law  reformer.  Indeed,  uiere  are  few 
administrative  reforms  which  have  not  been 
Bugf^ted  wholly  or  in  part  by  Bentham's 
writings.  But  his  value  docs  not  only  con- 
sist in  being  a  suggester  of  reform  on  the 
details  of  legislation  and  procedure;  he  is 
also  one  of  the  fathers  <n  English  juris- 
prudence. His  place  in  that  science  is  mid- 
way between  Hobbes  and  Austin.  Hobbes 
had  first  discerned  the  doctrine  that  whatever 
be  the  form  of  government  the  sovereign 
authority  is  ultimately  absolute ;  but  he  had 
deduced  from  this  the  theory  of  non-resistance. 
BoQtham  perceived  the  fallacy  in  this  deduc- 
tion, and  separated  clearly  the  ie^al  necessity 
for  obedience  from  the  political  duty  of 
resistance.  The  test  of  the  propriety  of 
political  resistance  Bentham  held  to  be 
"Utility,"  in  the  sense  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  This 
maxim,  whatever  may  be  its  value  as  the 
basis  of  a  philosophy,  furnishes  an  excellent 
rule  for  ^ncti(&l  action.  In  fact,  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  hu  pointed  out,  by  thus 
making  the  good  of  the  community  take 
precedence  ot  every  othw  object,  Bentham 
offered  a  clear  rule  of  reform,  and  gave  a 
distinct  object  to  aim  at  in  flie  pursuit  of 


improvement.  In  this  respect  his  inflnoice 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  jua  tuitmrm 
in  Soman  law. 

Bentham's  work»,  which  are  vesr  numerous, 
ba>ve  been  coUMted  his  disaiple,  Bowringr 
(LoDdAn,  1S37),  who  has  pnAzed  to  tha  oolko- 
tioD  a  sketch  of  Bsnthaws  metbod.  Those  ot 
bis  writiugs  whi<A  mUI  best  rraaf  penual  are 
The  FragtMnt  on  QmtnimmM  (177«).  In  aaswor  to 
BUckBtone ;  Tht  Book  cfFaOiuim,  maA  Tht  Trwt 
on  Uniry.  Uia  thoorr  of  panishiiiaats  is  oon- 
tained  in  ThB  Prnutotei  ^MvrOa  tMd  Ligidalun 
(pnbUdied  sepaniitelT  by  tiie  CUnmdon  Ptmb), 
•lid  in  a  tnnuatkm  nam  ths  Trenob  of  his  dis- 
ciple Dnmont,  entlUad  TKt  Theory  of  Ltfiilattea. 
For  oriticiBms  of  Bsntban's  vbOotosia,  SM 
preteee  to  Green  and  Onme's  edition  of  Sam*, 
uid  W.  Xj.  Conrtsmj,  OnWetm  oh  ikt  PhfloMphw 
^fJ.  8.  Mm.  [B.  E.  W.] 

Bentinok,  Lord  Ogorgb  {b.  lS02,d.  1848), 
acted  for  some  time  as  secretary  to  Canning, 
and  in  1828  entered  Parliament  for  Lyme 
Regis.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  in  sporting 
matters  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 
He  came  prominently  forwaid  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Opposition  in  1846,  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel  abandoned  the  cause  of  Protection. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  Protectionists, 
he  quickly  became  their  chief,  and  led 
them  in  the  bitter  campaign  whidi  followed 
against  PeeL  In  this  position  he  displaced 
an  energy,  determination,  and  orf^ismg 
power  which  seemed  to  mark  nim  out 
for  high  distinction  as  a  political  leader. 
He,  however,  died  suddenly  from  heart  dis- 
ease, within  three  years  m  the  time  when 
he  had  first  oome  prominently  before  the 
public. 

B.  Disn^,  Lorl  Qmrgt  BnUndt:  a  PMfliosl 
Biovnipky  (IBU). 

Bentinok,  Lokd  'William  1774, 
(f.  1839),  entered  the  army  in  1791,  and  waa 
attached  to  the  headquarters  of  Marshal 
Suvaroff  during  the  campaifni  of  1799 — 1801. 
In  April,  1803,  he  quitted  England  as 
Governor  of  Madras,  which  post  he  filled  till 
Jan.,  1808.  In  August  of  uat  year  he  was 
appointed  on  the  staff  of  the  army  in  Por- 
tugal under  Sir  Harry  Burrard.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  later  waa 
appointed  minister  at  the  court  of  Sicily 
ana  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's 
forces  in  the  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition  he  landed  in  Catalonia  (1813), 
and,  after  some  successes,  waa  repulsed 
at  Villa  Franca.  In  1814  he  left  Sicily, 
repaired  to  Tuscany,  and  incited  the  Italians 
to  throw  off  the  French  yoke.  In  1827 
he  went  to  India  as  Governor-  General, 
He  arrived  in  1828,  and  was  compelled  to 
enter  at  once  on  the  unpopular  duty  of 
retrenchment,  owing  to  the  deficit  caused  by 
the  Burmese  War.  All  allowances  were 
reduced,  and  an  order  was  issued  [Nov., 
1828)  to  curtail  the  batta  aSowancee  at  all 
stations  within  400  miles  of  Calcutta.  This 
impolitic  and  unjust  order  nearly  pro- 
duced a  mutiny,  but  was  forced  on  Lord 
William  by  the  Uizeotora.   The  revenue  was 
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ui^mted  by  increasing  the  opium  trade, 
and  by  resuming  all  lands  miudulently 
alienated  from  the  ctute.  In  1832,  on  the 
nnrder  of  the  Bajah  of  Oachar  (a  little 
prDvinoe  on  the  nortb-eaat  frontier  of  Bengal  j. 
Lord  William  annexed  it,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  wish  of  the  people ;  and  in 
1831  Coorg  was  also  annexed.  In  other 
icqiects  Lord  WiUiam  based  his  policy  on 
the  principle  of  non-intervention.  The 
aaeumption  of  the  gOTemment  of  Mysore 
was,  however,  fortea  upon  him  by  the  in- 
competence of  ita  ruler.  Attempts  were  also 
made  to  establish  a  connection  with  the 
independent  states  beyond  the  Company's 
temtoriae,  and  to  form  defensive  alliances 
with  the  Ameers  of  Sciudo  and  Kunjeet 
Sing,  of  Lahore,  with  whom  Lord  WiUiam 
oonduded  treaties  in  1831.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Lord  William  stands  high 
in  the  history  of  British  India  as  an  era  of 
progress.  The  reform  of  the  law  courts  and 
the  laws,  the  admission  of  native  Christians 
to  office,  the  settlement  of  the  North-West 
Provinces,  the  abolition  of  suttee  and  the 
BupprsBsion  of  the  Thugs,  the  introduction  of 
stewn  commwiication,  and  the  encouragement 
of  education,  serve  to  mark  the  period  of  his 
rule  with  distinction.  In  183o  Lord  William 
returned  to  England.  Ue  was  elected  M-P. 
for  Glasgow  in  1837,  but  be  did  not  take  any 
prominent  part  in  home  politics. 

XUl,  Hitt.  o/Ind.,  book  iil.,  chip,  a 

Baorn  (d.  1046)  was  the  son  of  Ulf,  and 
consequently  tbo  nephew  of  G^'tha,  wife  of 
Earl  Godwine.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
fortones  of  his  nncle,  and  probably  aboat  the 
year  1045  received  an  eandom  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  counties  of  Hertford, 
Bedford,  Huntingdon,  and  Buckingham. 
On  the  outlawry  of  Swegen  in  1046, 
part  of  his  earldom  was  granted  to  Beom. 
On  Swegen's  return  Boom  consented  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  king,  but  8wegen, 
having  lured  him  on  board  his  ship,  murdered 
him  and  buried  his  body  at  Dartmouth.  His 
remains  were  aabeequently  translated  with 
great  pomp  to  Wincheeter. 

ArngtO'SaMn  Chron. ;  Frseman,  Vlarm,  Oom%. 

Berar.    [Mahrattas,  The.] 

B«ren^ari&,  Queen  {d.  circ.  1230),  was 
the  daughter  of  Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre,  and 
in  1191  was  married  at  Cypros  to  Richard  I. 
tJbe  accompanied  him  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  it  was  owin^  to  discourtesy  shown  to  her 
at  (>n)ruB  that  Richard  I.  attacked  and  con- 
quered the  island.  After  the  death  of  her 
busband,  she  resided  chiefly  in  the  dower 
city  of  Le  Alans,  and  compounded  with  King 
John  iac  hor  dower  lands  in  England,  re- 
eeiring  in  return  a  promise  of  2,000  marks 
a  year,  which  was  very  irregularly  kept.  She 
ntirsd  in  1230  to  the  abb^  of  Ll^pan,  to 
whidi  she  waa  a  great  benefactress,  and  hen 


she  is  aappoaad  to  have  died  thoiUy  after- 
wards. 

Boresford,  William  Cailk,  1st  Yiscohkt 
{b.  1770,  d.  1854),  a  natural  son  of  the  first 
Marquis  of  Wateiford,  entered  the  army 
in  1785,  and  first  saw  active  sernce  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793.  In  1799  he  went 
to  India,  and  took  command  of  a  brigade 
of  Sir  David  Baird's  army,  which  waa  on 
its  way  to  oppose  Napoleon  in  Egypt,  In 
Egypt  he  remained  as  comnuindant  of  Alex- 
andria, till  its  evacuation,  when  he  returned 
home,  and  was  sent  to  Ireland.  In  1806  he 
shared  in  the  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whence  be  was  despatched  as  bri)^dier- 
gcneral  with  a  small  force  against  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  he  took,  only,  however,  in  turn 
to  be  compelled  to  surrender  to  on  over- 
whelming force.  After  remaining  a  prisoner 
for  six  months,  be  managed  to  escape,  and  on 
bis  return  to  England  was  sent  in  command 
of  an  expedition  against  Madeira,  of  which, 
on  its  capture,  he  became  governor.  In  1808, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  he  joined  the 
British  armies  in  Portu^L  He  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition,  and  rendered 
good  service,  both  on  the  retreat  and  in  the 
battle  of  Conuna.  In  the  roring  of  1809, 
he  was  appointed  marshal  ana  generalissimo 
of  the  Portuguese  armies,  and  proceeded  to 
co-operate  with  the  commander-in-chief.  But 
in  May,  1811,  be  rashly  engaged  the  French 
at  Albuera,  and  by  good  fortune  rather  than 
skill  of  his  own  gained  a  victory,  which, 
however,  weakened  him  so  much  that  he  was 
unable  to  reap  any  benefits  from  it. 
[AuraEHA.]  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and 
1813  he  was  sectmd  in  ctmunand  to  Welling- 
ton, and  was  present  at  Nivelle,  Bayonne, 
Ortiies,  and  Toulouse  [Toulouse],  in  the 
last  of  which  especially  he  took  a  most 
important  part.  In  1814  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  and  was  immediately  charged 
with  an  important  mission  to  Bruil,  where 
he  was  delayed  just  too  long  to  allow  him 
to  be  employed  at  Waterloo.  In  the  year 
1816  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Portuguese  armies  by  the  King  of  Portugal, 
and  for  some  time  held  that  office,  until  he 
came  into  political  conflict  with  the  people, 
when  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1822.  Of  his  victory 
at  Albuera,  Napier  eaye:  "No  general  ever 
gained  so  great  a  battle  with  so  little  increaue 
of  military  reputation  as  Marshal  Beresford  " 
But  be  deserves  great  credit  for  the  vigour 
and  energy  he  displayed  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Portuguese  armies ;  and,  in  a  subor- 
dinate position,  he  rendered  most  valuable 
service  on  many  occasions  throughout  the 
Peninsular  War. 

N^ST,  FnjHfNlar  War;  CtnA,  Otomian 
ft*  [W.  R.  S.] 

Berlin,  Thi  Trsatt  of  (1878),  vas  con- 
cluded between  Great  Britain,  Oennaoy, 
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Avatria,  France,  Itabr,  Biiina,  and  Torkey,  for 
tiie  setttonent  of  amaa  in  the  East  after  the 
war  b^ween  Ruasia  and  Turkey.  Its  chief 
proviaions  were,  that  Bulgaria  uiould  be  an 
autonomouB  and  tributary  principality  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to  oe  nded  by 
a  ChriBtian  government  and  a  prince  freely 
eleoted,  and  provisionally  administered  by  « 
Busnan  commissary ;  and  that  Eastem  Rou- 
melia  should  remain  under  the  direct  political 
and  military  authority  of  the  Sultan,  under 
conditions  of  administrative  autonomy,  and 
should  have  a  CSirisUan  governor-general, 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Forte  with  the 
assent  of  the  powers.  In  the  event  of  the 
Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  rectification  of  their  frontier,  £e  powers 
would  mediate.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  to  he  occupied  and  administered  by 
Asstro-Hungary.  The  independence  of 
Servia,  Boumania,  and  Montenegro  was 
recognised.  Ardahan,  Kara,  Batoum,  and 
other  portions  of  Armenia,  were  ceded  to 
Busdo.  Complete  toleration,  equality,  and 
protection  of  lUl  religions  was  guaranteed  in 
Turkey.  The  j^denipotentiaries  who  repre- 
sented England  m  the  Con^«BS  held  under 
the  premdency  of  Prince  Bismarck,  which 
preceded  the  treaty,  were  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

Bermndas,  The,  or  Somen  Islands, 

situated  in  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
were  discovered  io  1527  by  a  Spaniard  named 
Bermudas,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  islands. 
They  are  about  three  hundred  in  number, 
though  about  twenty  only  are  inhalnted.  In 
1S09  Sir  George  Somers,  who  was  wrecked 
there  on  hia  way  to  Virginia,  took  possessioQ 
of  the  Bermudas  for  the  crown,  and  settlers 
soon  b^pm  to  arrive  from  England.  In  1616 
a  Bermuda  Company  was  formed,  and  after  the 
Civil  War  many  Boyalists  came  out  to  settle. 
The  ialands  were  strongly  fortified  and  ren- 
dered almost  impregnable,  a  [urecantion  whii^ 
alone  preserved  them  for  England  during  the 
Amerioan  War  of  Independence.  The  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  representative  ever 
since  1620,  is  vested  in  a  governor,  an  execu- 
tive oounoil  of  nine  members  ai^inted  by 
the  crown,  and  a  House  of  AMembly  of 
tiiirty-six  members. 

B.  K.  Ibrttn,  BritUk  CbloafM;  Coke,  Wmt 
JndtM. 

Benuurd's  Case  (1S58).  On  January 
14th,  1858,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by 
a  man  named  Orsini,  and  others,  to  murder 
the  Emperor  of  the  Fr^ch,  by  throwing 
bombs  filled  with  explosives  at  mm  near  the 
Opera-house  in  Pans.  The  attempt  failed, 
but  many  persons  were  injured  and  some 
killed.  Dr.  8im<m  Bernard  was  indicted  in 
England  for  being  an  accessory  to  the  attempt 
before  the  act.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Bernard  was  an  active  accomplice  in  the  plot. 
But  a  good  deal  of  political  feeling  had  been 


imported  into  the  matter.  Tb.6  French 
Foreign  Office  had  addressed  a  despatch  to 
Engird  on  the  subject  of  the  cons{Aracy; 
this  had  caused  ^reoA  irritation,  which  was 
increased  by  the  insulting  language  towwds 
England  used  by  some  of  the  French  officers 
in  their  address  of  congratulation  to  the 
Ihnperor  Napoleon.  It  was  felt  that  the 
conviction  of  Bernard  would  be  a  mark  of 
BubsexA-ioQce  on  the  part  of  England,  and  a 
triumph  for  the  unctmstitutioiial  government 
of  the  French  Emperor.  The  trial  took  place 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  on  April  14 ; 
and  after  a  six  days*  hearing  the  jury  r&> 
turned  a  verdict  of  iVo'  GuUly. 

Bemers,  Sir  John  Bodbchisr,  Lord 
(A.  circa  1469,  d.  1532),  the  holder  of  many 
important  state  offices  during  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  best  of 
the  early  writers  of  English  prose,  was  bom 
at  TherSeld  in  Hertforashire,  and  probably 
educated  at  BaUiol  College,  Oxford.  In 
1474  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  his  grand- 
father —  John  Bourchier — who  had  been 
created  Baron  Bemers  in  1465.  In  1496 
Bemers  aided  in  <Tuahing  the  rebellion  of  the 
Comiahmen,  who  had  risen  against  Henry 
VII. *s  tax-gatherers,  and  after  fighting 
with  the  army  in  France  at  the  taking  of  Te- 
rouenne  (1573),  he  accompanied  the  Princess 
Mary  to  Paris,  as  her  chamberlain,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XII. 
(1514).  In  1616  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  wu  subsequently 
English  envoy  in  Spain,  attended  Henry  YIIL 
at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  was 
installed  in  the  office  of  Deputy  of  Calais  in 
1520.  Although  in  ill-health,  and  embarrassed 
by  debt,  he  zwdously  performed  the  duties  of 
the  position  until  his  death  in  1532.  It  was 
at  Calais  that  he  undertook  a  tranelaticni  of 
Froisaart^  Chronielet,  The  translation  was  so 
aldllully  executed  in  idiomatic  English  that  it 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  an  original 
work,  and  to  its  popularity  has  been  ascribed 
the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  historical  reading 
and  composition  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  other  works  include  translations 
of  several  French  and  Spanish  romances,  and 
of  the  Ooldm  Book  of  Mareiu  Aureliut. 

R.  Walpole,  Ro]jal  and  IJuhU  Avtlutn,  i.  239. 
The  tdHio  pnno«pa  of  Bernen'  Froifsarl  waa 
l>iiiited  by  Vjraon  in  London  fa  two  vota., 
1523  and  1525.  After  poMing  throng^  manj 
editions  In  the  BtrtM^tb  century  it  was  re- 
printed by  Ur.  Cttarson  ia  1818. 

[S.  J.  li.] 

Benticia.  [Nobthvhbria.] 

Bertha  (Bercta),  Queek,  was  the 
daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of  Paris,  and 
the  wife  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent.  On  her 
marriage  it  was  stipulated  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  profess  Christianity  and  worship 
as  alio  pleaaed.  The  little  Roman  church  of 
St.  Jklartin  at  Canterbury  was  set  apart  i<a 
her  use.  Her  influence  was  of  great  service 
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to  Augostiue  in  hU  muKonarjr.  work.  [Au- 

Bede.  But.  £cc1m..  i.,  cap.  85. 

Btfvtrio  (BBoEKTaic)  [d.  800),  King 
ot  WflMex,  succeeded  on  Cj'nevulTB  death. 
He  married  Eadburgh,  daughter  ot  Ufiu, 
and  is  a&id  to  have  met  his  death  by  drinking 
a  cup  of  poison  prepared  by  her  hands  for 
another  person.  His  reign  ia  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  baniahment  of  Egbert  and  the 
tint  appearance  of  the  Danra  on  the  Enghsh 
oQuL  Peace  waa  secured  by  the  practical 
acknowledgment  on  the  port  of  Weuex  of 
the  •apremacy  of  Mercia. 

itayio^coa  Cfcroa.;  Bmrj  ot  HnntiBsdon. 

Bflvwick  was  one  of  the  fortresses  de- 
livered to  the  English  in  1174,  ae  security  for 
thti  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Falaiae,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands 
till  1189.  It  was  one  of  the  four  bui^ha 
^Edinburgh,  Koxburgh,  and  Stirling  being 
the  other  three)  having  a  parliament,  or 
court,  <^  their  own,  and  from  its  importance 
and  wealth  was  for  centuries  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England.  In  March,  12d6,  it  was  taken 
by  Edward  I.,  and  most  of  the  tovnsmen  put 
to  the  sword,  but  was  recaptured  by  Wallace 
in  September,  1297.  Having  fallen  again  into 
the  hands  of  tbe  English,  it  was  taken  by 
Bruce  in  1318,  and  held  bv  the  Scots  until 
after  the  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  1333,  when  it 
was  seized  by  Edward  III.  From  this  time  it 
was  mrely  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots  until  it 
was  surrendered  by  Henrj-  VI.,  in  1461,  in 
order  to  secure  a  refuge  in  Scotland.  It  became 
again  an  Ekiglish  possession  in  1482.  It  was 
nude  independent  both  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  1651.  In  1836  it  was  created  a  county 
of  itself. 

Berwick,  Jambs  Fitz-Jaxbs,  Ddkb  of  (i. 
]670,<f.  1734),  mu  the  natural  son  of  James  XL, 
.Ajsbdla  ChnrcAiill,  the  sister  of  the  Doke 
Uariborou^.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
sent  to  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  and  was  preeent  at  tbe  siege  of 
Bada  in  1685.  In  1687  he  was  created  Duke 
of  Berwick.  After  the  Kevolution  of  1688, 
Berwick  fought  for  his  fathw  in  Ireland,  and 
was  preset  at  the  battle  of  the  fioyne.  He 
accompanied  James  to  F^uic^  and  served 
under  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  Flanders. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Neerwinden,  but 
exchanged.  In  1696  Berwick  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  unsuccessful  plot  for  a 
Jacobite  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  a  French  force ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  knew  little  of  the  darker  schemes  of 
smne  of  tbe  plotters,  who  aimed  at  removing 
William  III.  by  assassination.  In  1704, 
Berwick,  whose  military  talents  were  now 
hij^y  esteemed,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  arm^'  in  Spain.  In  1 705 
he  JUL  pi  poor  i  tbe  Camisard  insurrection  in 
Ungoedoe.  InlTOehewaiagainBenttoSpun, 
aad  he  did  much  to  restore  the  French  cause, 


which  previously  appeared  almost  desperate. 
In  1707  he  completely  routed  the  English  and 
Imperialists  at  the  great  battle  of  Almansa,  in 
which  his  opponent  wa8aFrenchman,Ruvigny, 
Marquis  of  Galway.  In  1709,  and  the  follow, 
ing  years,  he  was  employed  in  Dauphiny, 
and  conducted  a  skilful  defensive  campaign. 
In  1713  he  returned  to  Spain  and  captured 
Barcelona.  In  1716  he  was  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Guienne ;  and  in  1718  he  once 
more  led  a  French  army  into  Spain,  this  time 
in  opposition  to  PhiHp  V.,  whom  he  had  done 
so  much  to  place  on  the  throne.  At  the 
concluuon  of  the  interval  of  peace,  which 
terminated  in  1733,  Berwick  was  called  to 
superintend  the  operations  on  the  Rhine. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg.  Berwick  was  created  a  peer  of 
France  and  a  grandee  of  Spain.  One  of  his 
sons  was  created  Duke  of  Liria,  in  Spain, 
and  the  other  Duke  of  Fitz-James,  in  the 
peerage  of  France.  Berwick's  military 
talents  were  ol  a  very  high  order,  and  f>or- 
haps  not  altogether  nnworthy  of  comparison 
with  those  of  his  celebrated  uncle,  bi  some 
other  respects  his  characteristics  were  not 
onlike  those  of  Marlborough.  He  had  the 
same  coldness,  and  could  be  disturbed  neither 
b^  excitement  nor  by  danger.  His  integrity, 
piety,  and  high  sense  of  duty  were  unques- 
tioned, and  his  chamcter  has  been  very  highly 
praised  by  Montesquieu.  Bolingbroke  called 
him  the  beet  great  man  that  ever  lived. 

Berwick's  UfmoirM,  written  bv  hlmseU  down 
to  171S,  and  contiooed  to  173*  bj  ^  AbW 
Hook,  werepobliahed  In  1778,  with  an  Bloft  Hit- 
torupu     ]icnite«qaisa.  [g,  J.  L,] 

Berwick,  The  PAancATiON  op  (1639), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  agreement  con- 
cluded between  Charles  I.  and  fira  Scotch  Com- 
miiisioners,  the  terms  being  that  the  Scottish 
and  the  Royalist  armies  should  be  disbanded, 
ecclesiastical  matters  referred  to  a  free  general 
assembly,  ami  civil  matters  to  a  parliament. 

Berwick.  ThbTueatt  op  (January,  1660), 
was  concludea  between  Queen  Elizabeth  (repre- 
sented by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  and  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  (q.v.).  Its  object  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  garrisons  and  troops 
from  Scotland,  Elizabeth  engaging  to  send 
troops  to  the  North  for  that  purpose. 

Beasboroi^lL,  John  "William  Fon- 
80NBY,  4TM  Earl  of  (A.  1781,  d.  1847),bctt«r 
known  as  Lord  Duncannon,  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Knaresborough  in  180S.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Whig  party  for 
many  years,  and  had  a  considerable  share  in 
drafting  the  Reform  Bill.  In  1831  he  was 
mode  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  1834  he  received  tbe  seals  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  in  1836  the  Pi-ivy  Seal.  In 
1846  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  appointed 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  by  Lord  John 
Bossell.  His  aoceesion  was  very  ptmular, 
as  he  was  a  lendent  Irish  landlord,  and  had 
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always  duplayed  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
intOKst  in  Jiiah  affairs.  Uis  viceroyalty  ox- 
tended  over  the  period  of  the  great  famine, 
and  his  efforts  were  earnestly  directed  to  the 
alleviation  ol  that  calamity.  He  died  in 
May,  1847,  dazing  hia -tenure  of  office. 

Bnltty,  Nicholas  Yansfttart,  Jmud 
(h.  1766,  /  1861),  the  son  of  an  East  Indian 
Director,  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1792.  In  1796  he  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Hastings.  In 
February,  1801,  he  was  seat  with  plenary 
powers  to  detach  the  court  of  SenmarK  from 
the  Korthem  Alliance.  Returning  to  England 
he  was  electedfor  Old  Sorum,  and  supported  the 
Addington  ministry,  under  which  he  held  the 
office  of  joint  Secretary  to  the  Treaaury,  He 
continued  in  office  when  Pitt  again  resumed 
the  Premiership,  and,  in  1805,  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  This  place  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year  through  some 
difference  with  Pitt  in  regard  to  Lord 
Melville's  conduct.  In  the  ministry  of  Lord 
Grenville  he  again  became  Secreteu-y  to  ihe 
Treasury.  In  1812,  having  published  some 
letters  on  financial  questions,  he  was  appointed 
Chancellorof  the  Exchequer  by  Lord  LiverpooL 
In  this  important  office  he  remained  eleven 
years,  and  on  his  resignaUon  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
he  held  for  nine  ye:ir8.  "  Industrious  and 
plodding,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  *'  he  had  made 
an  excellent  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  but 
he  had  neither  the  knowledge  of  finance  nor 
the  dexterity  of  debate  which  would  have 
qualified  him  for  the  post  which,  by  a 
strange  fate,  he  occupied  for  a  longer  period 
than  any  of  his  successors." 

HMtoira  qf  Lord  XiMrpool;  OwUeMwh,  V*- 
nwin  mi  IHtpatektt ;  Spenser  Walp61a,i{ut. 

Beymttroo,  Tub  Battle  o?  (Nov.  23, 
1841),  was  one  of  the  disasters  which  befell  the 
English  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  The 
English  were  in  cantonments  near  Cabul  ;,and 
on  the  14th  of  November  a  large  force  of 
Afghans,  whicA  had  assembled  with  cannon 
on  the  Beymaroo  hills,  was  dislodged  with 
some  difficulty  by  Brigadier  Shelton.  On 
the  22ad  they  appeared  again  at  Beymaroo. 
On  the  23Td  a  strong  force  set  oat  before 
daybreak  to  dislodge  them.  The  hill  was 
carried  without  difiicnlty,  but  thousands  of 
men  quickly  swarmed  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
Eagltsh  were  overmatched,  with  only  a 
single  enn  to  answer  the  long-range  match- 
locks ot  the  Afghans.  The  troops,  ^ot  down 
like  rabbits,  pining  with  cold  and  hunger, 
lost  courage  and  refused  to  follow  their  offiners. 
Finally,  the  whole  body  of  English  soldiers 
abandoned  the  field  and  took  to  flight. 
[Afghan  Wads.] 

Xaj9,  JfyMn  War;  Abbott,  J^km  fTor. 


Beyrouth  Ths  Bomraiuikent  or  (1840). 
A  jointBriti8h,AaBtrian,attdTurkishBquadrun 
in  this  year  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
proceeded  to  bombard  Beyrout,  a  sea-port  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Pachalic  of 
Acre,  which  was  held  by  the  troops  of  the 
rebellious  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali. 
The  town  was  quickly  reduced  to  ruins. 

Bhawvlpore,  or  Doodpoutra,  is  a 

native  state  of  the  Punjaub  governed  by  a 
princo  called  the  Bhawul  i^han,  with  Bhawul- 
pore  as  his  capitaL  The  Bhawul  Khan's 
dominions  extended  at  one  time  across  the 
Sutlej  to  the  Upper  Indus,  but  he  was  a 
tributary  of  the  Dooranee  monarch.  Bunjcet 
Singh  demanded  the  same  tribute,  and,  on 
failure  of  payment,  seized  the  territory 
between  the  rivers.  The  Ameers  of  Bcinde 
also  took  from  the  Bhawul  Khan  a  large 
district  on  the  left  bask  of  the  Lower  Indus. 
Thus  pressed,  he  readiN-  accepted,  in  1838, 
the  protection  of  the  British,  by  whom  his 
dommions  were  guaranteed  against  further 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  his  powerful 
ueighbouis. 

Bhopal  is  a  small  Indian  native  princi- 
pality m  Malwa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ner- 
hudthih.  In  1778  the  reigning  prince  was 
the  only  chief  in  Central  India  who  afiordod 
any  support  to  Oeneral  Goddard  in  his  adven- 
turous march  across  the  peninsula.  This 
created  an  undying  friend^p  between  the 
Bhopal  dynasty  bwl  the  English,  who  pro- 
tected Bhopal  agunst  the  Mahrattas.  In  1817, 
during  the  Mahtatta  War,  Lord  Hastings  con- 
cluded a  defensive  alliance  with  this  state,  and 
granted  it  five  valuable  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  Peishwa.  The  Bhopal 
state  has  long  been  governed  by  female  rulers 
or  Begums,  wio  have  displayed  great  capacity 
for  administration.  The  principality  is  said 
to  be  the  best  governed  of  the  Indian  native 
states.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal  gave  great  assistance  to  the  English, 
and  both  she  and  her  daughter  and  successor 
were  created  Knights  of  the  Star  of  India. 

BlLOnsla  was  the  family  name  of  the 
Rajahs  of  Nagpore  or  Berar.  [Mahbattas.] 

Bhotaa  War,  The  (1864—1866).  In 
the  year  1862  a  quarrel  arose  between  the 
independent  Bhotan  state  in  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  aoA.  the  English  government  with 
reference  to  some  firontier  territories  in 
Assam.  Various  outntses  were  commiUed 
by  the  Bhotias  on  English  subjects,  and  in 
1863  an  embassy  under  the  Hon.  Ashify 
Eden  was  insulted  and  ill-treated.  War  was 
declared  in  Nov.,  1864.  It  was  badly  con- 
ducted, and  the  country-  was  unhealthy.  The 
Bhotias  struggled  desperately,  but  finally 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Thfl  Bhotias 
ceded  the  frontier  districts  of  AasBm,  tot  which 
the  English  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  grant  of 
25,000  rupees. 
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Bhnrtpore.  A  native  state  of  Sajpiitana. 
The  town  of  Bhurtpore  has  been  twice  be- 
sieged by  the  EngiiBh.     (1)  In  1805,  the 
BtiiiTtpore  Bajah  having  taken  part  with  the 
Uahiattaa,  Oeneral  Lake  determined  on  in- 
vesting the  place.  It  waa  a  town  and  fortress, 
aa\A  milee  in  tdrcmnference,  surrounded  by 
a  loftv  mad  wall  of  unreal  thicknese,  and  pro- 
tMted  by  numerous   bastions,  and  a  deep 
^tch  filled  with  water.    It  was  garrisoned 
by  about  8,000  of  the  Bajah's  troops  and  the 
remiuuit  of  Holkar'B  infantry.   Without  a 
mfficient  foego  train,  without  an  engineer 
officer  of  any  experience,  without  even  a 
reamnaiesance.  Lake  resolved  at  once  to  carry 
the  town  by  assault.    Four  unsuccessful 
uasnlts  were  made,  entailing  the  loss  of  3,200 
men  in  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  the  British 
finally  were  compelled  to  withdraw.  This 
Biemorable  siege  lasted  from  Jan.  4th  to 
April  21st.    (2)  In  the  year  1826,  a  disputed 
taccession  to  the  throne  of  Bhurtpore  occurred. 
The  expelled  prince  had  been  under  British 
protection,  and  so,  though  Lord  Amherst  was 
at  first  inclined  for  non-interreotion,  Lord 
Combermere,  the  oommander-in-chief ,  under- 
took to  reduce  the  hitherto  impregnable 
stronghold.    Having  demanded  the  dismissal 
of  the  women  and  children,  whic^  waa  refused, 
be  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town.  After 
two  months'  siege,  the  assault  was  given,  and 
in  two  horns  the  town  was  taken ;  the  fortress 
was  then  rated  to  the  ground,  and  the  li^tful 
prince  restored. 

Bhya,  in  Hindustani,  signifles  "lady," 
and  was  affixed  to  the  names  or  all  Mahratta 

ladies  of  distinction— ^.ff.,  Tara  Bhye,the  wife 
of  the  first  Holkar ;  Toolsye  Bhye,  the  cele- 
brated concubine  of  Jeswunt  Bao  HoIkar,  See. 

BiUa»  Eholish  Trakblatioxs  or  tub. 
In  the  early  times  of  English  Church  history 
tnnsIationB  of  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
w^  undertaken  for  the  use  of  the  less 
learned  priests.  Bishop  Aldhelm,  of  Sherborne 
(who  died  in  709),  is  said  to  have  translated 
the  Psalter.  Bede  translated  the  Gonwl 
<rf  St  John,  and  finished  the  work  on  his 
death-bed  in  735.  King  Alfred  encouraged, 
if  he  did  not  actually  undertake,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels,  which  waa  current  in 
tho  tenth  century.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
century,  a  Benedictine  scholar,  ^Ifrie  (who 
died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1005), 
translated  parts  of  the  Books  of  Moses, 
together  with  Joahna,  Judges,  Kings,  Esther, 
Job,  Maccabees,  and  Judith.  After  the 
Vnman  Conquest,  the  earlv  form  of  the 
Eagh'sh  language  gradually  altered,  and  thesn 
trannIationB  became  obsolete.  In  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a  version  of  the 
wliole  Bible  in  Norman-Frendi  waa  current 
smongst  the  nobles.  In  the  fourteenth 
centoiT.  abont  1323,  two  translations  of  the 
PmIou  into  Enjglish  appeared  almost  at  the 
■me  fiwiA-    On0  mui  oy  WiUiam  of  Shwe- 


ham,  a  Kentish  priest ;  the  other  by  Robert 
Rollo,  who  is  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Ham* 
pole.  The  end  of  the  fourteenth  century 
saw  tiie  first  complete  version  of  the  Bime 
into  English,  a  work  directed  by  John 
Wydif.  Besides  being  a  philosopher  and 
theologian,  Wyclif  was  also  a  fervent  and 
dihgent  pastor.  He  waa  struck  by  the 
popular  ignorance  of  the  Bible,  and  resolved 
to  remedy  it.  He  himself  undertook  the 
New  Testament,  and  his  friend  and  follower, 
Nicolas  of  Her^ord,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Nicolas  advanced  in 
his  work  as  far  aa  the  Book  of  Bamch,  when 
he  was  called  to  account  for  a  sormoo  which 
he  had  preached  at  Oxford.  Wyclif,  moat 
probably,  completed  the  unfini^iied  work. 
It  would  seem  that  this  tranalatioa  was  done 
by  the  end  of  1382,  and  was  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated among  the  people  by  itinerant  preachers. 
The  tranqlation  was  made  from  the  Latin 
veimon  of  St.  Jerome,  known  as  the  Vulgate. 
There  was  a  great  difi'erence  in  style  between 
the  work  of  the  two  translators.  Nicolas  of 
Hereford  gave  a  literal  rendering  of  the 
Latin  in  a  stifi  and  bald  maoner.  Wyclif 
was  less  a  slave  to  the  original,  .and  diowed  a 
power  of  forcible  and  idiomatic  writing  which 
sets  his  translation  as  the  highest  point  in 
the  development  of  Middle  English  prose. 
No  sooner  waa  the  work  done  than  Wyclif 
was  aware  that  it  needed  revision,  litis 
tadc  he  at  once  bc^an,  and  it  was  osiried  on 
after  his  death  by  his  follower,  John  Purvey, 
who  finished  the  revision  in  1388,  and  thereby 
gave  greater  uniformity  and  precision  to  the 
work.  The  circulation  of  the  Wyclifite 
Versions  in  manuscript  amongst  the  people 
did  much  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  doctrinal 
changes  which  the  influence  of  the  German 
reformers  introduced  amongst  a  growing 
party  in  the  English  Church.  But  Wyclif  e 
translation  existed  only  in  manuscript,  and 
the  printing-press  had  begun  to  work  its 
change  in  the  spread  of  literature.  A  printed 
Bible  was  necessary,  and  this  work  was 
undertaken  by  a  Cambridge  scholar,  WiUiam 
Tyndale.  He  did  not  adopt  Wyclif  s  version, 
because  its  language  was  by  this  time  anti- 
quated, and  it  was  a  translation  of  the  Vul- 
gate, whereas  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  had  in  his  day  made  considerable  pro- 
gress amongst  learned  men.  Tyndale  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  from  tho  Greek 
text  of  Erasmus,  bat  was  obliged  to  withdraw 
to  the  Continent  for  ^e  purpose  of  printing 
it.  In  1626  this  transLation,  which  was 
printed  at  Worms  in  1626,  was  secretly 
introduced  into  England,  and  was  largely 
circulated,  though  efforts  were  made  by  the 
bishops  to  seize  the  copies  and  commit  them 
to  the  flames.  Tyndale  next  began  the 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  uid  pub- 
lished, in  1630,  an  English  version  of  the 
Pentateuch.  He  was  nontintdng  his  labours 
when,  in  1636,hewasimpTiacmedatAntweip 
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and  was  put  to  death  as  a  heretic  in  the 
following  year  by  ttw  otder  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  At  his  death  his  tnuialation  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Books  of 

ChroQioIea.  His  work  was  revised  by  his 
frieod  and  fellow-labourer,  John  Rogers,  and 
its  publication,  under  the  name  of  Thomas 
Matthew  (prolwbly  a  wealthy  merchant  who 
found  the  funds  for  the  undertaking),  was 
begun  secretly  in  Antwerp.  Meanwhile, 
another  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
in  progress  at  the  hands  of  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  was  fiiTOured  by  CromwelL  This  trans- 
lation  was  not  made  from  the  original,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  Vulgate 
and  the  German  transliitiona.  It  was  pub- 
lished secretly  (probably  at  Zurich)  in  1536, 
and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  whom  it 
was  presented  by  Cranmer  and  Cromwell. 
Tyn<ule*B  venioii,  as  edited  by  Rogers,  was 
completed  from  Coverdale'a  translation.  It 
was  published  by  Grafton,  an  English  printer, 
in  Ids?,  and  received  the  king's  licence. 
The  royal  sanction  given  to  this  translation 
marked  the  final  victory  of  the  party  which 
was  ia  bvonr  of  doctrinal  reform.  From 
this  ttnie  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures 
was  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous  for  the 
people,  but  was  expressly  sanctioned.  The 
circulation  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
was  eagerly  promoted.  In  1539  was  published 
at  London  an  edition  of  Matthew's  Bible, 
slightly  revised  by  R.  Tavemer.  In  1540  a 
considenible  revision  of  this  version  was 
made  under  Crunmer's  direction,  and  Cran- 
mer's  Bible,  known  also  as  the  Groat  Bible, 
was  the  firet  "  appointed  to  be  read  in 
churches'*  b^  royal  command.  In  1542  a 
reai'tion  set  in.  The  Roman  party  objected 
to  Cranmer"8  Bible,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  revision  in  their  own  favour.  Henry  VIII., 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  forbade  the  perusal  of 
the  Mew  Testament  in  English  to  women, 
labourers,  and  uneducated  persons.  During 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary  nothing 
more  was  done  in  the  way  of  translation. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth appeaiod  a  new  version,  known  as  the 
Genevan  Bible,  because  it  was  the  work  of 
English  exiles  at  Geneva,  where  it  was  first 

Eublished  in  1560.  Chief  among  the  trans- 
itors  wore  Goodman,  Whittingham,  and 
Knox.  It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
betrayed  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
Calvin.  In  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
these  various  translations,  Archbishop  Parker 
thought  it  desirable  to  establish  a  uniform 
and  amended  edition.  He  accordingly  dis- 
tributed the  various  books  of  the  Bible,  aa 
they  stood  in  Cranmer's  edition,  amongst  the 
bishops  for  revision,  desiring  them  not  to 
change  the  text  save  where  it  raried  mani- 
festly from  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  original 
The  remit  of  two  years  of  revision  was  the 
pablicaUon,  in  1568,  of  the  Bishops'  Bible. 


The  Convocation  of  1571  ordered  that  all 
Church  officers  should  provide  copies  for  use 
in  their  chorches.  Finally,  the  English 
BiUe  assumed  its  present  icam  in  tiie  reign 
of  James  I.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
complete  revision,  forty-seven  of  the  most 
learned  men  in  the  kingdom  were  selected 
for  the  task.  They  divided  themselves  into 
three  companies,  which  met  at  Westminster, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Twenty-five  under- 
took the  Old  Testament,  fifteen  the  New 
Testament,  and  seven  the  Apocrypha.  They 
worked  under  rules  laid  down  by  the  king 
for  their  guidance.  They  were  bidden  to 
take  as  their  basis  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and 
depart  from  it  only  when  necessary.  The 
work  doue  by  the  separate  committees  was 
afterwards  supervised  and  reduced  to  regu< 
larity  by  a  committee  of  six  persons.  After 
three  years'  labour  the  version  known  as  the 
Authorised  Version  was  produced.  Some 
doubt,  however,  exists  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
authorisation.  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
words  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches ; " 
but  there  exists  no  record  of  any  authori- 
tative or  exclusive  authorisation.  However, 
either  by  royal  authority  or  by  natural 
selection,  the  version  of  1611  has  ousted  its 

Clecessors,  and  for  two  centuries  and  a  half 
been  exclusively  used  in  England.  In 
1870  the  conviction  that  increased  knowledge 
both  of  the  text  and  of  the  language  of  the 
original  required  an  aHoation  <n  the  Autho- 
rised Vermon,  found  expressicm  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury. 
Two  companies  for  the  revision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  were  appointed,  one  for 
the  Old  Testament,  the  other  for  the  New. 
llie  members  were  chosen  from  Biblical 
scholars  of  various  Protestant  denominations, 
and  committees  were  formed  in  America  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  with  the  English 
revisers.  Following  previous  precedent,  the 
object  of  the  revisers  was  the  rerision  of  the 
Authorised  Version  with  as  few  changes  as 
was  consistent  with  faithfulness.  The  re* 
%'ised  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
published  early  in  1880. 

Anderson,  Annnlt  of  lh»  EniftUK  BfU«; 
Cotton,  Hiat.  of  Edfliona  <^  tht  J9n«Iwh  BibU; 
Uadden  and  Forahall,  WyaiAl*  Vtnion: 

[M.  C] 

Bidassoa,  The  Passage  of  trb  (Oct.  7. 
1813),  by  the  English  in  the  Peninsular  War, 
was  a  well-planned  surprise  of  a  remarkably 
strong  position.  The  French  held  the  heights 
of  a  lofty  mountain  group — the  Rhtme,  the 
Commissari,  and  the  Bayonette — andthevhad 
also  strengthened  their  position  by  artificial 
works.  Wellington,  with  great  skill,  con- 
cealed the  real  point  of  his  attack.  Suddenly, 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th,  the  columm* 
of  attack  forded  the  river  with  such  celmty 
that  the  French  had  not  even  fired  a  gun 
before  the  troops  formed  op  on  the  riffM  buik. 
Oap  after  another  the  three  ridges — the 
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Bayonecte,  ComniiBtnri,  and  Puerto  de  Vera — 
vers  Buocessively  carried;  but  Claosel  fell 
Imck  on  the  Khane,  the  strongest  of  all,  and 
held  it  during  the  night.  On  the  next  day, 
ktmid  of  being  cat  off,  he  retreated,  and 
(xmcentrsted  hia  forces  on  the  ridge  behind 
Sarre.  The  Ion  of  the  alliea  was  1,600,  that 
of  the  French  200  less;  but  many  of  the 
reported  losses  among  the  former  were  really 
■tra^leiB,  who  were  becoming  more  numerous 
everyday. 

Hq^,  PnuNMlor  Ww;  CUnton.  PmftUHlsr 
Ww. 

BiffOd,  Fawlt  of.  Roger  Bigod,  a  poor 
Konnan  knight,  entered  Eugland  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  in  1075  received  a 
grant  of  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  lands  of 
Italph  of  Wiider,  iCarl  of  East  Anglia.  Hia 
elder  aon  William  was  drowned  in  the  Wliite 
Ship,  1120 ;  his  younger,  Hugh,  obtained  the 
earidom  of  Norfolk  from  Stephen  (date  uncer- 
tain], was  conflrmed  in  it  by  Henr>-  II.,  and 
took  part  in  the  revolt  of  1174.  HissonRoger, 
■Mond  earl  and  godson  (afterwards  third 
carl),  was  among  uie  twenty-five  executors 
of  Uagna  Oharta.  Hugh,  third  earl,  married 
Maud,  eldest  co-heiress  of  William  Marshall, 
Eulof  Pembroke,  and  had  two  sons — Roger, 
footth  earl,  who  inherited  the  Harabalship  of 
RnglnnH  through  his  mother,  and  died  with- 
ont  issue;  and  Hugh,  who  was  appointed 
Joiticiar  by  the  Barona  in  1258,  and  whose 
■on  Roger  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  earldom 
in  1270.  It  was  this  Bigod  who  helped 
to  secure  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 
He  surrendered  his  earldom  and  estates,  in 
1302,  to  the  king,  and  received  them  back  for 
life  tmly ;  and  taough  he  left  a  brother,  upon 
hia  deMh  in  1307,  the  earldom  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  Bigod  family. 

BiUstinff  soldiersin^rivatehousea  had  be- 
come such  an  oppressive  burden  under  Charles 
I.  that  one  of  uie  clauses  in  the  Petition  of 
Bight  is  expressly  directed  against  the  practice 
of  <|uartering  soldiers  or  mariners  on  private 
iadirido^  against  their  will.  The  practice, 
junrarer,  still  continued  until  an  Act  passed 
in  16S1  provided  that  "  no  officer,  military  or 
dvil,  or  other  persons,  shall  quarter  or  billet 
my  soldier  upon  any  inhabitant  of  the  realm 
of  any  d^^ree,  qnabty,  or  profession  without 
liis  consent.*'  This  Act  ia  suspended  annually 
1>7  the  Mutiny  Act,  which  allows  soldiers  to 
w  billeted  on  innkeepers  and  victuallers. 

Bills,  Parliaubntabt,  are  either  public, 
dealing  with  matters  of  public  policy,  or 
private,  being  such  as  concern  personal  or 
■xal  interests.  The  system  by  which  logis- 
htion  was  founded  on  petition  made  it  pos- 
"ble  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  petition  so  that 
the  statute  should  not  really  answer  to  the 
nquest,  and  even  to  found  a  statute  on  a 
pv^tion  in  which  the  Commons  had  not  con- 
t^mA.  These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
'"gnof  Henry  VI.,  when  bills  in  the  form  of 


statutes  began  to  be  passed  by  both  Houses. 
As  the  Commons  have  the  sole  right  of  taxa- 
tion, the  larger  number  of  bills  must  originate 
with  them.  Bills  on  certain  subjects,  such 
as  religion  and  trade,  must  originate  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  The  mode  of 
procedure  with  reference  to  bills  is  nearly  the 
same  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Commons, 
however,  a  member  has  to  obtain  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
Lords.  When  leave  is  moved  for,  the  title 
of  the  hill  is  read  and  its  object  is  usually 
stated.  If  the  motion  is  agreed  to,  the  bill  is 
ordered.  It  is  then  presented,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  put  that  it  be  now  read  the  first  time. 
This  question  must  be  decided  without 
amendment  or  debate.  If  it  is  negatived, 
the  bill  disappears  fiom  the  orders,  but  the 
question  may  be  again  brought  forward.  If 
it  is  carried,  the  question  is  put  that  it  be 
read  a  second  time,  a  day  is  fixed  for  the 
second  reading,  and  the  bill  is  printed. 
When  the  day  comes  the  bill  appears  in  the 
orders,  and  the  question  is  put  that  it  be  note 
read  a  second  time.  This  is  the  critical  stege, 
and  the  whole  principle  can  now  be  made  a 
matter  of  debate.  A  biU  may  be  opposed  at 
all  ite  stages,  but  as  it  is  at  this  ^oint  that 
opposition  is  generally  made,  it  is  well  to 
speak  of  this  subject  here.  It  is  usual,  in 
opposing  a  bill,  te  do  so  by  an  amendment  of 
postponement  for  three  or  six  months,  or  by 
some  resolution  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the 
measure.  "  The  previous  question  '*  may  also 
be  moved.  By  this  means,  however,  the  bill 
is  not  extinguished  and  can  be  ordered  for 
another  day,  while  the  postponement  of  a  bUl 
to  a  time  when  Parliament  will  not  be  atting, 
or  the  adoptioni  of  an  adverse  resolution,  puts 
an  end  to  it  for  the  session.  It  is  unusual  to 
reject  a  bill  in  direct  terms,  and  such  a  course 
would  imply  that  it  contained  matter  offen- 
sive to  the  House.  When  the  bill  has  been 
read  a  second  time,  it  is  brought  before  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  receives 
any  amendments  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
When  it  has  received  its  linal  shape  it  is  re- 
ported to  the  House.  It  has  then  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  after  that  the  question  is 
put  "  That  this  bill  do  pass,"  and  on  this  it  is 
not  usual  to  divide.  It  is  then  sent  up  to 
the  Lords  ot  down  to  the  Commons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  may  be  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  House  which  receives  it.  If  it  is  amended, 
it  is  again  sent  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, and  if  the  amendments  are  disagreed 
upon,  it  is  usual  to  send  a  meesage  to  stete 
the  reasons  of  the  disagreement,  or  to  denre 
a  conference.  When  the  bill  is  passed  by 
both  Houses  it  receives  the  royal  assent, 
which  may  be  given  by  commiRsion,  in  the 
words,  "  La  reine  le  venlt."  The  form  of 
dissent,  "  La  reine  s'avisera,"  has  not  been 
used  since  1707,  so  that  the  crown  may  per- 
haps be  said  to  have  Tdinqnished  its  right  in 
this  matter.   All  money  bills  must  originate 
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vith  the  CommonB,  and,  thongh  the  Lords 
ma.y  reject  a  money  bill,  they  may  not  amend 
it.  This  gave  riae  to  the  unconstitutional 
practice  of  "  tacking,"  hy  which,  when  the 
HouBe  of  Commons  wished  to  force  a  measure 
on  the  Lords,  it  was  tacked  on  to  a  money 
bill,  so  that  the  Lords  had  to  pass  the  bill 
entire  or  refuse  the  supply.  This  plan  was 
adopted  on  tlie  questiona  of  the  Insh  For- 
feitures, 1699,  and  of  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill,  1705.  The  rejection  by  the 
Lords  of  the  bill  repealing  the  paper  duty, 
21st  May,  1860,  waa  viewed  with  much  jealousy 
by  the  Commons.  Such  rejection  is  now  oiade 
aunoat  impossible  byinclttdingthe  whole  finan- 
caal  Scheme  of  the  budget  in  a  smgle  Act. 

Petitiona  to  Parliament  on  private  matters 
occasioned  the  appointment  of  Reivers  and 
Triers  of  Petitions.  These  officers,  if  they 
found  no  redress  for  the  wrong  complained  of 
in  the  Conrta,  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment, lotions  to  the  Commons  are  frequent 
from  the  reign  of  Henty  IV.  From  these 
petitions  private  bills  took  their  rise.  These 

ri  through  the  same  stages  aa  public  bills, 
dealing  with  them  the  judicial  functions 
of  Parliament  are  especially  prominent.  Pri- 
vate bills  are  brought  in  on  petition  and  at 
the  erpeoM  of  the  promoters.  Before  a 
private  bill  is  brought  in,  it  is  subjected  to 
Examiners  of  both  Houses,  who  see  that  the 
standing  orders  are  complied  with.  The 
second  reading  of  a  private  bill  affirms  the 
claim,  but  only  on  the  auppoaltion  that  the 
facts  stated  in  the  preamble  can  be  made 
good.  It  is  referred,  if  opposed,  to  a  Select  or 
Special  Committee  to  decide  on  this,  and  by 
this  Committee  the  question  between  the 
petitioneTs  and  their  opponenta  is  heard  and 
detennined.  [Pakliahent.] 

Sir  T.  £.  Vfaj,  Parliammdary  PraOiet;  and 
the  anthoritles  given  under  Pabluxknt. 

[W.  H.] 

Bingham,  Sir  Sichard,  who  was  em- 
ployed ID  Ireland,  16S0,  was  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  able  naval  officers.  In  1586  he  was 
employed  on  service  in  Ireland,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a  Scotch  force  which  had  landed  to  join 
the  rebels  on  the  banks  of  the  Moy.  He  was 
subsequently  made  Governor  of  Connaught, 
and,  whilst  holding  that  office,  gained  con. 
siderable  notoriety  by  putting  to  death  all 
the  Spaniards  who  were  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  IreWl  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Armada 
in  1688. 

Birinu  6S0),  the  apostle  of  Wessex, 
was  probably  an  Italian  by  birtii,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Pope  Honorins  to  *'  scatter 
the  seeds  of  the  holy  faith  in  those  farthest 
inland  territories  of  the  English  which  no 
teacher  had  yet  visited,"  hut  landing  in 
Hampshire  in  634  be  foand  that  Wessex  was 
etill  in  heathenism,  and  accordingly  preached 
the  Gh)Spel  there,  meeting  with  immolate  suc- 
cess. Tbe  two  kings,  Cyn^fils  and  Owiohelm, 


were  baptised,  and  Birinus  was  established  as 
Bishop  of  Dorchester,  from  whence  he  "  went 
up  and  down  among  the  West  Saxons, 
that  is,  from  Dorset  to  Buckinghamshire, 
from  Surrey  to  the  Severn,  preaching,  cate- 
chising, baptising,  catling  manv  people  to  the 
Lord  bv  his  pious  labours,  and  buildiDg  and 
dedicatmg  churches." 

Jnglo-Sozon  Chnm.;  Bade.  HiA  Xodia, ;  W. 
Bright,  Sarly  Sag.  Church  Uitt. 

Binuittgham,  John,  Earl  op  L>otrrn 
(d.  i;j29),  was  descended  from  the  Lords  of 
Athenry,  and  waa  nominated,  in  1318,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  English  forces  in 
Ireland.  He  won  the  battle  of  Dondalk,  and 
sent  Edward  Brace's  head  to  Edward  III. 
As  a  reward  for  this  service,  and  for  his 
prowess  in  fighting  the  O'Connors,  he  was 
made  Earl  of  Louth.  He  was  aftorwarda 
engaged  as  the  ally  of  the  Butlers  and  of 
the  Earl  of  BesmcHod  in  their  feud  with  the 
bouses  of  De  Bui^h  and  Poer.  In  1329  he, 
together  with  some  160  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, was  treacherouslT  murdered  oy  the 
"  Germans  and  savages." 

TCT»iin^wglin.iiif  J  as  a  market  town,  is  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Previous  to  the 
Conquest  it  formed  put  of  the  possessions  of 
a  family  of  the  same  name,  and  the  manor  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Birminghams  till  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Xjeland's  time  it  was 
already  known  for  its  cutlery  and  hardware 
manufactures.  Doting  the  (Hvil  War  Prince 
Bupert's  passage  through  the  town,  in  1643, 
was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  a  sharp  skirmish  took  place.  Birmingham 
shared  largely  in  the  industrial  movement  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  rapidly 
reached  a  position  of  the  first  importance 
among  English  towns.  Its  inhabitants  took  a 
very  prominent  share  in  t3ie  transactions  which 
led  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  activity  in  all  political 
movements  since  that  time.  It  received  the 
franchise  by  that  measure,  a  municipal  consti- 
tution by  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  of 
1835,  and  a  third  representative  in  1868. 

Binninsfliam  Political  Vnioiif  Ths, 

was  an  association  formed  in  the  beginning  of 
1830.  Its  original  purpose  was  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  for  the  resamption 
of  cash  payments;  but  it  soon  adopted  the 
programme  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  agitation  for  that 
purpose.  As  early  as  Feb.,  1830,  it  was 
noticed  and  denounced  in  the  House  ol 
Commons  by  Huskisson.  Its  leading  member 
was  Mr.  Attwood,  who  afterwards  sat  in  the 
reformed  Parliament  for  Binningham.  The 
orifpnal  design  was  "to  form  a  genoral 
political  nnion  between  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  of  the  people ; "  and  as  the  political 
unions  of  biany  other  pieces  were  affiliated  to 
that  of  Binningham,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
reform  agitators  of  that  town  wore  practically 
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at  the  head  of  the  movement.   When  the 
Uoose  of  Lords  showed  a  diHpoution  to  reject 
the  Bill,  immense  meetioga  were  held  under 
the  avspicea  of  thu  Binmngham  Union,  in 
vfaieh  threats  of  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and 
eron  of  open  violence,  were  freely  used.  In 
1S31  a  pTotdamatioa  was  issued  against 
uAitical  unions,  and,  in  oomsequeace,  the 
Bitmiagfaftm    Umon  ooasiderably  modified 
its  organisation.    It  continaed,  however,  to 
di^l&y  great  activity,  and  on  the  7th  of 
Uay,  1832,  aU  the  Unions  of  the  Midland 
Ooonties  assecnliled  at  Newhall  Hill,  BnmiDg- 
ham,  to  the  number  of  .  150,000  members. 
Soeh  proofs  of  the  determination  of  the 
coontry  had  their  effect  on  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  brought  about  the  final  aoceptanoe 
of  theBilL 

Binning luun  Biots  (1791)  arose  out  of 

the  intolerant  party  spirit  which  was  largely 
evoked  in  England  by  the  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789.  In  many  places 
assodatifHis  bad  been  formed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  I4th  July,  as  the  annivcnary  of 
the  BsiTolution.  The  extreme  Tories,  who 
ityled  themselves  "the  friends  of  order," 
everywhere  took  alarm ;  and  in  Birmingham 
a  handbill  was  circulated  in  which  the 
principles  and  objects  of  the  aasociation  were 
gtomfy  exaggerated  or  misrepresented.  The 
aaodatioa  aA  once  denied  its  antboitictty, 
snd  at  first  thought  of  giving  up  the  meeting 
in  consequence  of  the  feeling  extated  bj'  the 
circular.  This  opinion  was,  however,  over- 
ruled; and  the  meeting  took  place  on  the 
I4th  July.  White  the  members  of  the 
•noeiation  were  at  dinner,  the  hotel  was 
■ammnded  by  a  mob,  who,  after  shouting, 
*  CSinrch  and  King ! "  for  half  an  hour,  retired 
only  to  return  in  redoubled  force.  They 
than  broke  into  the  house,  but  found  tiiat  the 
members  had  fled.  Baflled  and  disappointed, 
tiiey  diverted  their  fury  upon  two  Dissenting 
chapels,  which  they  demolished.  They  next 
attacked  the  house  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  set- 
ting Sre  to  it  burnt  it,  together  with  the  valu- 
able Ubmry  of  its  owner ;  and  for  two  days  and 
nigfats  they  carried  on  the  work  of  destniotion 
against  the  property  of  pmninent  Dissenters. 
On  the  third  day  their  efforts  alackened,  and 
on  the  fourth  several  squadrons  of  cavalry 
tim'''g  into  the  town  soon  restored  order. 

Longford,  Btrmfagham ;  Adolpbiu,  fliit.  ^ 

Buhopw  The  highest  order  of  clergy  iti 
the  Churcn.  The  early  British  Church  was 
<^anised  under  bisht^^  three  of  whom  were 
protcnt  at  the  Gouncil  of  Aries  in  3H.  Chris- 
tianity, which  died  away  before  the  invasion 
tiC  the  English,  was  brought  back  in 
•oatharn  EngLiud  by  the  Roman  missionary 
Augustine,  who,  under  the  direction  of  Pope 
Gregory  I.,  established  bishops  to  direct 
the  ecciesiastical  affairs  of  his  converts.  In 
Nirthambria    the    Columban  misaionariei 


had  monastic  biabops  after  their  custom. 
When  the  conversion  of  England  was  com- 
pleted, and  the  Church  united  under  the 
Roman  organisation,  Archbishop  Theodore 
(669—693)  carried  out  the  work  of  diocesan 
aiiangement.  The  wh<^  of  England  was 
dividw-  into  diooeees  which  were  the  sphera 
of  administration  <^  a  bishop^  England  was 
also  divided  into  two  ecclesiastiflBl  proviaoss, 
over  each  of  which  was  set  an  archbishop. 
The  mode  of  electing  bishops  seems  to  have 
varied ;  sometamee  the  clergy  appointed,  some- 
times the  king  in  the  Witenagemot.  The 
bishops  sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  and  also  in 
the  shire-moots :  thsy  had  temporal  juris- 
diction  within  tiieir  own  lands;  moreover, 
they  exercised  a  penitential  discipline  over 
moral  offenders,  and  judged  the  offences  of 
the  clergy.  The  connection  between  Church 
and  State  was  close,  and  we  find  no  disputes 
betwem  the  eccleaastical  and  secular  juris- 
diction. Similarly,  national  or  provincial 
ooundlfl  made  canons  for  the  Churdi,  fre- 
quently in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
ealdormen.  Bishops  soon  showed  themselves 
statesmen,  and  Dunstan  majr  be  reckoned  as 
the  first  great  English  minister.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  William  I.  recognised  the 
political  importance  of  bishops  by  dis- 
poaaeaaiog  the  English  occupants  of  their  sees 
and  setting  Normans  in  their  stead.  Arch- 
bishop Lanfranc  was  in  all  things  WiUiam  I.'s 
chief  adviser,  and  by  his  influence  the  eccle- 
siastical  oourts  were  separated  from  the 
secular  courts.  The  bishops  no  longra  held 
pleas  in  the  hundred  court  or  ahire  court,  bat 
in  oourts  of  their  own,  which  alone  decided 
spiritual  cases  according  to  canon  lav. 
William  II.  applied  to  the  lands  of  bishops 
the  full  rigour  of  feudal  extortion,  and  k^ 
bishoprics  vacant  that  he  might  himsuf 
rec^ve  their  revenues.  Under  Henry  I. 
Anadm  raised  the  qnestim  of  inveititiires — 
he  refused  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
king  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
result  of  this  ccmflict  was  a  compromise,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  bishops  were  to 
receive  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual  office 
from  spiritual  ^tersons,  and  were  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  for  their  temporalities. 
By  this  change  the  bishops  were  not  really 
b^fited;  their  constitutional  position  was 
made  more  like  that  of  barons,  and  lost  much 
of  its  distinctive  character.  The  election  to 
bishoprics,  according  to  the  canons,  was  in- 
vested in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedtal 
churches ;  but  practically  their  right  was 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  royal  will. 
The  meUioda  of  capitular  elections  frequently 
led  to  disputes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  Pope.  In  1206  Pope  Innocent 
III.  rejected  both  the  nominee  of  the  king 
and  of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  and  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Ijington  archbishop.  From 
this  time  the  Popes  frequently  appointed,  and 
appeals  wwe  oommon.   The  system  of  pro- 
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visions  was  in  the  next  century  extended  to 
bishoprics.  But  aa  the  crown  grew  stronger 
in  the  next  century  the  king  nominated,  and 
the  Pope  appointed  the  same  person  by  pro- 
TiBion.  Papal  interference  was  strong  enough 
to  overthrow  the  rights  of  chapters,  but  was 
powerless  against  a  strong  king. 

The  bishops  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
oenturies  were  a  strong  dement  in  the  re- 
mstance  to  the  royal  oppreraion,  and  rank 
amon^  the  stauachost  upholders  of  English 
Ubertiea.  But  the  growth  of  LollardiBm  in 
the  fourteenth  oentonr  led  them  to  support 
the  crown,  and  under  Henry  YIII.  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  royal  will.  The 
alternations  of  religions  policy  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward ,VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  led  to 
freQuent  deprivations,  imprisonment,  and  in 
the  case  of  Cranmer,  Kidley,  and  lAtimer,  to 
the  execution  of  bishops.  In  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the  rapacity  of 
courtiers  deapoiled.  the  sees  of  many  of  Uieir 
poBsesaions.  Elizabeth  showed  her  bishops 
scant  courtesy,  suspended  them  at  her 
pleaaure,  and  even  threatened  them  with 
deposition.  From  that  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reign  of  Charlee  I.,  bishops 
ezerdsed  little  political  ioflueoce.  Under  the 
Commonwealth  episcopacy  was  aboluhod  and 
bishops  were  dispossessed  of  ttieir  aees  till  the 
Restomtion.  The  petition  of  the  seven 
bishops  to  Jamee  II.  against  his  declaration 
of  indulgence,  and  their  Hul»equent  trial  for 
libel  and  acquittal,  is  the  last  time  when  the 
action  of  bishops  materially  affected  the  oouise 
of  English  histoty. 

At  present  a  bishc^  is  the  head  of  the 
clergy  within  his  diocese.  He  has  the  power  of 
orduning  priests  and  deacons,  of  consecrating 
churches,  and  performing  certain  ecclesiastical 
acts  according  to  the  law  of  the  Church ;  he 
is  an  ecclesiastical  judge  in  certain  cases 
within  his  diocese,  and  exerdses  disciplinary 
power  over  his  clergy.  There  are  two  arch- 
bishop and  thirty-one  bishops  in  England 
and  Wales.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester,  always  sit  as  lords 
spiritual  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  and  of  the 
other  bishops,  twenty-one  are  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  order  of  seniority  of  crea- 
tion. The  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  is  in 
no  case  a  lord  spiritu^,  and  by  an  Act  of 
1847,  it  was  enacted  that  the  nomber  of 
lords  spiritual  should  not  be  increased  hy 
the  creation  of  new  bishoprics.  The 
election  to  bishoprics  was  settled  by  an 
Act  of  1544;  providing  that  the  king  send 
to  the  dean  and  chapter  his  licence  to  elect, 
called'  his  emtgi  iPetm,  which  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  the  person  whom 
he  would  have  them  elect;  if  they  delay 
above  twelve  days  the  king  may  nominate. 
In  the  year  1848  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford  elected,  according  to  the  roy^  eonpi 
d*ilire.  Dr.  Hnmpitoi;  hat  at  the  time  of  ms 


confirmation  objections  against  him  were  ten- 
dered. The  Court  oF  Queen's  Bench  decided 
that  these  objections  need  not  be  received,  as 
the  eonjfi  d'titre  was  imperative.  Thus  the 
appointment  to  bishoprics  is  practically  vested 
in  the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Con't.  tfici. ;  Hook,  Hem  of  IIU  drth- 
bi»hojm  CunUrburjf  /  Diocttan  HUtortM,  pub- 
Uahed  br  the  Societj  for  Pzomotiog  ChrUtian 
KnowUdge  i  Burns  and  Philiimon,  Joctniaite- 
sol  Lam ;  Oodwia,  Dt  PrmnUbM*  AiuUtB. 

[M.  a] 

Bishopric*  ^6  iphere  within  which  a 
bishop  exerviaee  his  authority.  In  the 
Briti^  Church  there  seem  to  have  been 
three  bishoprics  corresponding  to  the  three 
provinces  into  which  Britain  was  divided  by 
the  Romans.  When  in  597  Pope  Gregory  I. 
sent  Augustine  to  evangelise  England,  his 
scheme  for  ecdeoastical  organisation  waa 
that  London  and  York  should  be  the  centres 
of  the  island.  Augustine  was  to  be  Bishop  of 
London  with  twelve  suffragans,  and  was  to 
send  another  to  York,  who  was  in  turn  to 
have  twelve  suffragans.  This  scheme  was 
not  fully  carried  out ;  but  the  formation  of 
ueea  marks  the  progress  of  the  conversion  of 
England,  and  the  followed  the  diviaons 
of  kingdoms  or  tribes.  Augustine  at  Canter- 
bury was  Bishop  of  Kent ;  in  604  he  set  up 
Justus  at  Rochester  as  Bi^op  of  West  Kent, 
and  Mellitns  at  London  as  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons.  In  625,  Paulinus  was  ordained 
Bishop  of  the  Northumbrians  with  his  see  at 
York ;  but  the  work  of  Paulinus  did  not  last, 
and  ITOTthumbria  received  Christianity  from 
the  Columb&n  monks  of  lona,  one  of  whom, 
Aidan,  was  made  Bishop  of  Lindis&me  in 
636.  In  630  Felix  created  the  see  of  East 
Anglia  at  Dunwich.  In  636  the  West  Saxons 
received  as  bishop  Birinns,  who  fixed  his  seat 
at  Dorchester.  The  see  of  Meroia  was,  in 
660,  set  up  at  lichfleld.  Thus  the  wAj 
kingdoms  received  bishmw^  and  were  con- 
verted into  ecclesiastical  dioceses.  Tba 
further  organisation  of  England  was  due  to 
the  energy  of  the  Archhiahop  of  Canterbury, 
Theodore,  a  monk  of  Tarsus,  who  laboured 
from  669  to  693.  He  broke  up  the  large 
dioceses,  but  in  ao  doing  followed  the  lines 
of  tribal  arrangements  that  wero  earlier  than 
the  seven  kingdoms.  He  divided  K&st  Anglia 
into  north  ana  sontfa,  and  set  a  bishop  over 
the  northern  part  at  Elmham  in  673.  ''He 
established  a  see  for  the  Hecanas  at  Hereford 
in  676,  and  for  the  Lindiswaras  at  Sidna- 
cheeter  in  678.  The  Northumbrian  Church 
had  before  this  conformed  to  the  Roman  use. 
Its  lai^  extent  ma  divided  by  the  recog- 
nition of  York  as  the  see  of  the  Deirana, 
while  Bemicia  was  divided  betw«^  Lindis- 
hme  and  Hexham,  which  was  made  a  see  in 
678 ;  in  681  the  Northumbrian  dominions  in 
Strathclyde  received  a  bishop  at  Whithem. 
In  680  the  Hwiccas  had  a  bishop  at  Wor- 
cester* and  the  Middle  Ang^  at  Leicester. 
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In  705  Weasex  was  divided  by  a  new  see  at 
Sherborne,  and  ia  709  a  mission  see  for  the 
tjooth  Saxons  was  set  up  at  Selsey.  In  909 
Uag  Edward  the  Elder  dinded  the  see  of 
Sierbome,  and  i^ave  the  men  of  Somerset  a 
Uahop  at  Wells,  and  the  men  of  Devon 
a  biahop  at  Crediton.  The  troubles  of 
Noithombria  affected  its  episcopal  arrango- 
iiMint»;  after  814  no  Bishop  of  Hexham  was 
appointed,  and  through  the  ravages  of  the 
Picta  the  l»8hoprio  of  Whithem  ceased  about 
810.  In  875  the  monks  of  lindis&me  were 
driven  to  quit  their  monastery,  carrying  with 
them  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert.  In  882  they 
s^ed  at  Chester-Ie-Strect,  whence  they  were 
again  driven  in  990,  and  finally  settled  at 
Dniham  in  995. 
At  the  time  of  the  yorman  Conquest 
transferred  from  villages 
to  dties,  as  heiag  more  oonvenient.  Already 
in  1050  the  see  of  Crediton  had  been  changed 
to  Exeter.  In  1075  the  see  of  Sherborne  was 
removed  to  Old  Sarom,  that  of  Selsey  to 
Chicbeater,  and  that  of  lichfield  to  Coventry. 
The  see  of  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lin- 
cob  in  1085.  In  1088  the  see  of  Wells  was 
transferred  to  Bath  ;  that  of  Elmham,  which 
had  been  transferred  to  Thetford  in  1078.  was 
finally  established  in  Norwich  in  1101.  With 
the  gradual  conqaest  of  South  Wiilee  the 
British  Chnrch  lost  its  independence,  and 
received  Norman  bishops.  The  Archbishop  of 
St.  David's  fwho  had  never  perhaps  exercised 
any  |nactical  aathority  over  the  other  Welsh 
biuiope)  became  a  suffragan  of  the  province  of 
Cant^^ury  in  1115;  Bangor  and  Llandafl  soon 
afterwards;  and  the  see  of  St.  Asaph  was 
established  (or  possibly  only  re-established) 
in  1143.  MOTeover,  Henry  I.  cared  for 
the  intereats  of  the  Church  in  England 
by  Robdividing  the  huge  diocese  of  Linooln 
in  1109,  and  setting  a  bishop  over  the  great 
minster  of  Ely.  In  uke  manner  the  allc^jlance 
of  the  new  English  possession  of  Cumberluid 
was  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1 133. 

Prom  this  tame  till  the  Refoniution  no 
new  Bees  were  created.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  mtmasteriee,  Henry  VI 1 1.  made  some  show 
of  reatorins  the  goods  of  the  Church  by  the 
creation  of  six  new  bishoprics — Westminster 
in  1540,  Gloucester,  Chester,  Peterborough, 
■od  Oxford  in  1541,  Bristol  in  1542.  The 
me  of  Westminster  did  not  long  continue. 
Its  first  occupant,  Thomas  Thirlby,  wasted 
ita  possessions ;  be  was  translated  to  Norwich 
in  1550,  and  the  see  was  dissolved.  In 
iH2  the  ancient  see  of  Sodor  and  Kan,  which 
wta  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  was 
unexed  to  the  province  of  York  ;  but  as  the 
island  of  Man  did  not  come  into  the  possession 
at  tba  crown  till  1825,  its  bishop  was  never  a 
peer  of  FarUameot.  No  further  creati<His  were 
nde  till  the  increase  of  population  in  the 
prsnnt  centory  lad  to  the  formation  of  the 
ne  of  Bipon  in  1830^  and  of  Manohester  in 


1847.  In  1836  the  sees  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  were  united.  An  attempt  to  unite  St. 
Asaph  and  Bangor  proved  abortive.  Within 
the  last  few  years  new  sees  have  been  created 
by  voluntary  effort,  according  to  the  provision 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  sees  of  Truro 
and  St.  Albans  were  founded  in  1877,  that  of 
Liverpool  in  1880,  that  of  Newcastle  in  1882, 
and  that  of  Boutbwall  in  1883. 

Warton.  A%gli4i  Smts;  Le  Neve,  Fa»ti 
EedMia  AmKeaatm.  [M.  C] 

Bishopric,  Tkb.  a  special  title  given  to 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  was 
rulea  by  the  Bishops  of  Duriiam.  On  Cuth- 
bert's  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Lindi^bine 
in  6S3,  Egfrith,  the  Northumbrian  king,  made 
him  large  grants  of  land  round  Lindisbme, 
as  well  as  the  vill  of  Craik  near  York,  and 
the  town  of  Carlisle.  In  883  the  monks 
of  Lindisfame  were  fleeing  with  the  body 
of  their  patron  saint  hmite  the  Danish 
in\-ader8.  The  Danish  king  was  dead, 
and  his  host  was  witlwut  a  leader.  St.  Cuth- 
bert appeared  in  a  vision  to  Abbot  Eadred, 
and  bacle  him  tell  the  Danes  to  take  as  their 
king  a  young  captive  who  was  a  slave.  The 
Danes  obeyed  the  admonition,  and  their  new 
king  Outhred,  aided  by  the  adWce  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  showed  bis  gratitude  by  conferring 
on  St.  Cuthbert  the  land  between  the  Tyne 
and  the  Tees.  Over  this  new  grant,  and  the 
old  lands  of  the  church  of  Lindisfame,  the 
bishop  WHS  given  the  rights  and  dignities  of 
the  kmg.  Bishop  Cutheard  (900—916)  pur- 
chased the  ancient  parish  of  Bedlington  north 
of  the  Tjne,  with  an  area  of  thirty  square 
miles,  and  received  a  grant  of  umiur  iuiis- 
dietion  over  it.  It  ia  probable  that  Wuliam 
the  Conqueror,  finding  this  state  of  things, 
considered  it  desirable  to  leave  it  unchanged, 
and  recognised  the  lands  of  the  church  of 
Durham  as  a  county  palatine.  [Palatini 
CouNTiBB.]  The  ituA^i-ic  was  not  co-extensive 
with  the  AoMH  of  Durham.  It  conaisted  of 
the  modem  county  of  Durham,  and  the  dis- 
tricts known  as  Bedlingtonahire,  Islandshirer 
and  Norfaamshire.  Within  this  the  bishop 
held  his  own  courts  and  appointed  bis  own 
officers ;  writs  ran  in  his  name,  and  he  had 
his  own  mint.  The  men  of  the  biahoprio 
were  similarly  privileged,  and  went  by  the 
name  of  Saliwerefole,  men  for  the  d<lfenoe  of 
St.  Cuthbert  and  his  patrimony.  This  ex- 
ceptional position  continued  Wl  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  recommended  its 
abolition  in  1833,  and  with  the  death  of 
Bishop  van  Mildert,  in  1836,  the  bishopric 
came  to  an  end. 

Sortees.  Hutonr«^I>wliam:  lUina,  HMory  tjf 
Korth  Durham,  wrmoonis  KoDaoh<,  HMoria 
Sceitna  Duxuhmm,  la  Twysdea,  D«o*m  Sorip- 

[M.  C.j 

Bi«hoMi|  The  Sirsir,  is  the  appella- 
tion usually  given  to  Uie  prdates  who 
were  tried  but  thrir  resutanoe  to  Jamea  II.*a 
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Declaratioti  of  Indulgence  ^q.v.)-  On  April 
26th,  1688,  the  king  issued  hia  second  DecliLra' 
tion  fd  Indulgence,  and  on  May  4th  an  Order 
in  Council  enjoined  that  it  should  be  read  in 
all  churches  on  two  successive  Sundays,  the 
bishops  being  required  to  distribute  copies  of 
it  in  their  dioceses.  The  Primate  Suicroft 
and  six  bishops  (Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
White  (rf  Feterborongh,  Uovd  of  8t  As^h, 
Trelawny  of  Bristol,  I^ke  of  Chichester,  and 
Turner  of  Ely)  drew  up  and  presented  a 
petition,  declaring  the  loyalty  of  the  Church, 
hat  begging  to  he  excused  from  reading  in 
Divine  service  an  illegal  declaration,  since 
Parliament  had  declared  that  the  Bovereign 
had  no  power  to  diq>enM  with  statutes. 
"Hus  is  the  standard  of  rebellion,"  James 
said  as  he  read  it;  and,  when  only  four 
churches  in  London  obeyed  the  order,  he 
determined  to  take  hia  revenge  by  trying  the 
bishops  for  publishing  a  seditious  libel.  The 
bishops,  after  having  at  the  king's  oommand 
acknowledged  their  writing,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  Whig  peers  and  a  deputation  of  Non- 
conformist sympathisers.  When  the  trial 
came  on,  the  handwriting  was  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  the  clerk,  who  had  heard  the 
bishops'  confession;  and  Sunderland,  whom 
they  oad  begged  to  present  it,  proved  the 
nnblishing.  Among  the  oonusel  for  the 
defence  was  Somers,  afterwards  Chancellor, 
whose  speech  on  this  occasion  created  his 
reputation.  After  some  hours'  disputing,  the 
king's  brewer,  who  was  on  the  jury,  was 
persuaded  to  risk  the  loss  of  royal  patronage, 
and  a  verdict  of  Xot  Guilty  was  returned 
(Jane  30th).  The  action  of  the  king  in  this 
matter  lost  him  the  active  support  ot  the 
Church,  and  disponed  it  to  at  least  aoquieeoe 
in  the  measures  of  William  of  Orange. 

llKcaalay,  Hut.,  oh.,  viii. ;  BankeJHut.  of  Eng., 
bk.  xTiL.ch.  vii. 

Black  Act,  Thb  (I732),  was  the  name 
given  to  an  Act  paseed  to  check  the  out- 
rages committed  by  persons  with  their  faces 
blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  who  ap- 
peared in  Epping  Forest,  near  Walthom,  and 
oestroyed  the  deer.  The  penalty  of  death 
was  impmed  on  sU  such  transgressions  of  the 
law.  The  Act  was  made  perpetual  in  17S8, 
hnt  was  repealed  in  1827. 

Black  Assize.  [Assizs.] 

Blackbnm  Biots,  Trb  (1826),  were  a 
demonstration  by  tho  weavers  of  Lancasliire 
against  the  use  of  machinery.  In  April  a 
latge  number  of  persons  aasembled  at  H(?n- 
field  and  proceeded  to  Accrington,  where  they 
demolished  the  machineiy  in  several  mills, 
^e  mob  thra  proceeded  to  Blackbom,  and, 
though  a  party  of  dragoons  arrived  there  as 
soon  as  the  rioters,  they  conld  not  prevent 
tiiem  from  breaking  into  the  factory  of 
HesBTB.  Bannister,  Ecdes  and  Co.  A  ooIUiuhi 


occurred;  stones  and  firearms  were  frealr 
used  by  the  mob ;  and  the  Riot  Act  was  read. 
A  great  deal  of  Messrs.  Eccles'  machinery 
was  destroyed,  and  much  damage  done  all 
through  the  town ;  and  the  excitement  be- 
came so  dangerous  that  the  dragoons  were 
ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  The  following 
day  a  great  deal  of  destruction  was  completed, 
and  another  collision  occurred  between  the 
rioters  and  tho  mihtary,  in  which  the  former 
were  finally  routed  by  a  discharge  of  musketry, 
nine  persons  being  kUled  and  several  wounded. 
Similar  riots  broke  out  next  day  in  Man- 
chester. Troops,  however,  quickly  poured 
into  the  disturbed  distzicts,  and  thiB  ziotoiw 
asHemblttgea  were  at  an  end. 

Blaflk  DMth,  Thb.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  an  epidemic  disease  of  fearful 
destructiveness  which  devastated  England, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  Europe, 
in  1348 — 9,  and,  burst  forth  anew  in  1361—2, 
and  again  in  1369.  In  contemporary  and 
later  literature  it  is  UBoally  called  the 
"Pestilence,"  or  the  "Great  Pestilenoe," 
under  the  ftmner  of  which  expressions  it  is 
mentioned  by  both  Chaucer  and  Langland. 
It  is  regarded  as  having  been  merely  an 
aggravated  outburst  of  the  ordinary  plague^ 
which  had  been  smoaldering  among  the 
population  mnce  1342,  and  was  Bitddenly 
kindled  into  fatal  activity  by  the  woiUng 
of  special  causes,  due  to  natural  pheno- 
mena of  rare  concurrence  and  excepti<mal 
power,  llie  forces  of  nature,  we  are 
told,  had  been  let  loose ;  for  several  years 
mighty  earthquakes,  furious  tornadoes  ot 
wind  and  rain,  violent  floods,  clouds  of 
locusts  darkening  the  air  or  poiscuing  it  with 
their  corrupttDg  bodies,  and  other  abnormal 
manifestations  of  elemental  strife,  had  beoi, 
from  China  to  Europe,  destroying  men  and 
thtiir  works,  blighting  vegetation,  turning 
fruitful  lands  into  noxious  swamps,  and 
pollutii^f  the  atmosphere.  Whether  thess 
oisturbanoeB  of  nature  were  answerable  for 
the  visitation  may  be  questioned;  but  there 
is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  their 
actual  occurrence,  and  the  ablest  scdenttfio 
writer  on  the  subject — Hecker — ^has  no  doubt 
of  the  connection  between  the  adulteration  of 
the  air  that  followed  Ihem  and  the  virulenoe 
of  the  pestilence.  "This  diaeoso,"  he  says, 
"was  a  consequence  of  violent  commotions 
in  the  earth's  organism — if  any  disease  of 
cosmical  origin  can  be  so  considered."  It 
would  be  safe  at  Imst  to  suspect  that  the 
lingering  traces  of  the  epidemic  of  1342,  and 
the  general  physical  demoralisation  produced 
by  the  disturbance  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  left  men's  bodies  an  eadra  prey  to  the 
n^alignant  agen<nr.  The  quickening  power, 
however,  came  from  the  East.  Carried  by 
commerce  across  the  Black  Sea  from  Western 
Asia  to  Constantinople^  the  disease  spread 
widely  and  swiftly  from  that  centre,  and 
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mxif  in  1347  fell  upon  Sicily,  Marseillee, 
tnd  sevend  towns  on  the  oout  of  Italy. 
Aftsr  «  brief  pause  at  these  places,  it  broke 
got  vith  tinsparing  fury  at  ATignoQ  in 
Jainnrj,  lft48  ;  udvanced  thence  to  Southern 
Fianoe,  to  Spain,  to  Northern  Italy,  and 
mly  in  April  appeared  at  Florence,  where  it 
tame  onder  the  obaeTvation  of  Boccaccio, 
wbo  has  left  a  detailed  account  of  its  action. 
Psaong  throngh  France  and  visiting,  but 
not  aa  yet  ravaging,  Oennany,  it  made  its 
vay  to  England-  This  country  it  entered  at 
•ome  punt  in  Donet,  where  it  cnt  down 
it!  ftnt  ^ij^M^  victinu  in  Aogust,  1348. 
Umbob  it  travelled — way  of  Devon  and 
Stnunet,  of  Briatol,  CHoneeeter,  and  Oxford 
— ^to  London,  but  so  slowly  that  winto:  had 
began  before  it  reached  the  capital.  Soon  it 
embraced  the  vhnle  kingdom ;  no  spot,  how- 
«nr  iacdated,  cNoaped  its  rage;  England 
became  a  mere  pest-faoaae.  Ita  diief  symp- 
toms in  this  country  were  spitting,  in  some 
esses  actual  vomiting,  of  blood,  the  breaking 
out  of  inflammatory  boils  in  parts,  or  over 
the  whole,  of  the  body,  and  the  appearance 
cf  those  dark  blotches  upon  the  skm  which 
•Qggeeted  its  most  startling  name.  Some  of 
its  victims  died  almost  on  the  first  attack, 
■ome  in  twelve  honrs,  some  in  two  days, 
almost  all  within  the  first  three.  Before  it 
medical  skill  was  poweiiees ;  few  recovered, 
until,  as  the  plague  drew  towards  its  dose, 
men  bethought  them  of  opening  the  bard, 
dry  boils  —  a  treatment  uut  relieved  the 
mtem  of  the  venom  and  earod  many  lives. 
Oonti^^on  bore  it  everywhere ;  the  clothes, 
the  breath,  evetrtbing  the  patient  touched, 
the  very  air  that  surrounded  him,  were 
poisoned  with  it;  even  a  glance  of  his  eye, 
men  fended,  might  strike  down  the  onlooker. 
Its  career  in  England  on  this  visitation  lasted 
for  aboat  a  year;  but  its  destructive  energy 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  its  height 
between  Uay,  1349,  and  Die  followmg 
MiAaelmss,  the  summer  heats  doubtless 
■thmilating  its  fury.  The  havoc  it  made  in 
the  population  far  exceeded  that  made  by 
any  nmilar  scourge  recorded  in  history ;  the 
exaggoations  of  a  contemporary  annalist, 
gross  as  they  are,  help  us  to  realise  its 
extent.  "Towns,  once  dose  packed  with 
men,  were  stripped  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
fat  so  nemiciotis  a  power  did  the  plague  rise 
that  the  living  were  scarce  able  U>  bury  the 
dead.  In  certain  religious  houses,  out  of 
twoty  inmatee  there  hardlv  survived  two. 
By  sevCTal  it  was  reckoned  that  barely  a 
t«nQi  part  of  the  population  had  been  left 
dive."  It  is  etated  that  it  dew  100,000 
hmuu  beings  in  Ixmdon — fiO,000  of  whom 
were  bmied  in  s  plot  of  ground  which  Sir 
Walter  Uanny  had  bought  for  the  purpose, 
a  space  now  covered  bj'  Smithfidd — nearly 
90,000  in  Norwicb,  and  proportionate  num- 
bers in  BiMol  and  other  leading  dties.  These 
aenben  are  thought  inoredible;  but  one 


acrapulonsly  careful  living  writer  has  found 
evidence  which  satisfies  him  that  at  least 
half  the  population  died  by  this  outbreak, 
whilst  another,  of  equal  mdustry,  admits 
that  the  full  sum  of  the  victims  cannot  have 
been  less  than  a  third.  And  the  leaning  of 
historiane  is  generally  towards  the  higgler 
reckoning,  by  which  the  actual  carnage 
would  amount,  at  highest,  to  2,600,000,  at 
lowest,  to  1,600,000,  for  the  estimates  of  the 
population  at  the  time  range  from  3,000,000 
to  S,000,000.  For  obvious  reasons,  tiie  mor- 
tality was  greatest  among  the  dergy  and  Uia 
humbler  classes ;  yet  the  contagion  reached 
even  the  higheet.  A  newly -elected  Primate, 
Bradwardine,  and  £dward  Ill's,  daughter, 
Joan,  caught  it  and  perished.  For  a  time  its 
progress  seemed  arrested  by  the  Scottish 
border,  and  "  the  foul  death  of  the  English  " 
is  said  to  have  been  a  lavoarite  oath  with  the 
Soota,  who  felt  a  molidous  pleasure  in  their 
enemies'  misfortunes ;  but  the  scoffers  sotm 
involved  themselves  in  the  some  disasters  by 
making  a  foolish  raid  into  England,  and  the 
work  of  death  went  forward  in  Scotland  also. 
The  disease  passed  over  to  Ireland,  where,  if 
report  can  be  trusted,  it  discriminated  between 
the  intruding  EogUsb  and  the  natives ;  the 
former  were  taken  and  the  latter  left.  Its 
immediate  effects  on  sodety  were  of  the  kind 
nsual  in  sudi  frightful  calamities.  Hnmani^ 
showed  itself  at  its  worst  and  its  best :  there 
was  mnch  reckless  profligacy  and  revolting 
sdflshness,  but  not  a  few  examples  of  aelf- 
sacrifldng  devotion.  The  terror-stricken 
rushed  to  religion  for  comfort  and  help ; 
many  gave  up  lands  and  goods,  and  sought  a 
haven  in  monasteries;  an  earlier  and  fierce 
fanatidsm — that  of  the  Flagellants — was  re- 
OTganised,  and  fascinated  or  horrified  men  by 
its  ghastly  ritual.  The  permanent  impression 
that  the  Black  Death  made  on  the  human 
memory  is  shown  in  several  ways— in  tiiis 
conspiououaly,  that  it  was  set  op  as  a  fixed 
mark  to  reckon  time  from;  it  was  long  a 
practice  to  date  charterB  and  legal  instoi- 
ments  from  it.  Far  more  important  were 
its  economic  and  remoter  historical  con- 
eequencea.  The  great  social  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  gained  by  it  an  im- 
|>etus,  if  not  an  origiiuting  force,  and  found 
in  it  the  most  uvourable  conditions  of 
success ;  it  led,  by  regular  stages,  to  the 
rising  of  the  commons  under  Wat  Tyler; 
and  &e  whole  system  of  forming  was  revola- 
tionised  by  it.  It  has  even  been  surmised 
that  England  oweH  to  it  the  pictnreeqae 
hedge-rows  that  divide  her  fields.  It  is 
oertain  that  the  wages  of  labour  at  once 
more  than  doubled  trough  the  scarcity  of 
labourers;  that  proclamations  were  issued 
and  statutes  were  passed  fixing  the  price  of 
labour  at  its  former  rate,  and  imposing 
penalties  on  all  who  demanded  or  gave  more ; 
that,  these  proving  ineffective,  others^  and 
again  oth^  were  passed  with  the  same  aim 
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and  a  like  result;  that  ill  feeling  aiuee  be- 
tween thoee  who  lived  tf/  and  those  who  lived 
on  manual  labour,  whi<^  at  last  drove  the 
working  classes  into  rebellion.  And  the 
difficulty  of  getting  their  lands  tilled  by  the 
old  method  of  villein  services  and  hired 
labour  forced  the  loi-da  and  religious  houses 
to  break  up  their  estates,  hitherto  managed 
for  tham  by  bailiffs,  into  farms,  which  they 
let  on  leases  to  the  actual  tillers  of  the  soil. 
But  this  was  the  issue  of  a  Itmg  and  compli- 
cated process,  the  details  of  which  are  too 
abunduit  to  be  given  here.  The  visitations 
of  1361—2  and  1369  were  also  forniidabla  in 
the  extent  of  their  ravages,  yet  mild  as  com- 
pared -with  their  terrible  predecessor.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  gradiuil 
settling  down  of  the  "  grest  nuntelity  "  into 
the  endemic  state  that  it  iraiained  in  for 
centuries. 

Hflcker,  Bpidmnia  of  th«  IffdilU  Agm :  J.  S.  T. 
BOfan,  EiAtry  ^  A^witm  «ad  JVfoM  m 
Jbiflaiid,  ToLi;  iMagiama.LifivitXiwxiUI.: 
"Ba^m  In  voL  U.  and  vol.  lU.  of  ArttrigMh 
AMtew,  Iqr  F.  Seriwhm  ud  J.  E.  T.  Bonn. 

Black  "Dtig  of  Ardaai,  The,  was  the 

nickname  applied  by  Piers  Qaveston  to  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Does  he  call  me  dog  i"' 
asid  Warwick.  "  him  bewaze  lost  1  bite 
him." 

WaHrfngliMi,  HU.  Am^U*.  (Bolls  Ssrias),  vol. 

Black  Friday  was  the  name  given  to 
the  nth  of  May,  1866,  when  a  commercial 
panic  was  at  its  height. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  Tub  (Jane 
20,  1756).  Suraj-ud-Dowlah,  the  Nawab  of 
Bengal,  a  young  man,  cruel,  effeminate,  and 
debauched,  who  succeeded  Aliverdi  Ehaa 
early  in  1766,  was  greatly  raraged  with  the 
Hoglish  at  Calcutta  for  conoealiag  a  fugitive 
from  him.  He  marched  down  on  Calcutta  on 
June  IS  on  the  pretence  that  the  English  had 
erected  some  new  fortifications  without  con- 
sulting him.  The  town  was  ill-prepared  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  was  moreover  weakened 
by  the  disgraceful  desertion  of  tSx.  Drake, 
the  governor,  with  the  military  comman- 
dant, who  slipped  off  unperceived,  and 
rowed  down  to  the  ships.  Hr.  Holwell  was 
thereupon  placed  in  command  by  common 
consent,  and  the  fort  was  gallantly  held  for 
forty-eight  houra,  when  it  became  necessary 
to  surrender.  The  Nawab  gave  Mr.  Holwell 
every  assorance  of  proteotioa,  and  retired 
aboiA  dusk  to  his  encampment.  In  spite  of 
this  the  prisoaera,  146  in  number,  were 
thrust  into  a  narrow  chamber,  some  twenty 
feet  square,  which  had  been  used  as  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  and,  however  suited  for 
the  confinement  of  a  few  turbulent  soldiers, 
meant  limidy  death  to  the  crowd  thrust  into 
it  at  the  awoid'f  ptdnt  in  one  of  the  hottest 
ni^its  of  the  moat  sultry  soaaon  <rf  the  year.  | 


The  agonies  endured  during  this  terrible 
night  were  horrible  beyond  expression.  Hie 
night  was  intensely  hot,  and  as  the  tormoits 
of  thirst  and  sufl'ocation  came  upon  them, 
the  prisoners  struggled  with  one  another  for 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  at  the  windows.  They 
insulted  the  guards  to  induce  them  to  fire  on 
them.  The  majority  died  in  raving  madness; 
and  the  few  who  survived  owed  their  lives  to 
the  freer  ventilation  obtained  by  t^^^"d'ng  on 
the  bodiett  of  their  dead  or  d^dng  con^KUiimia. 
Twenty-three  ghastly  survivors  altme  were 
draped  out  the  next  morning.  Hr.  Holwell 
was  so  broken  that  he  had  to  be  carried  before 
the  Nawab,  who  manifested  no  compunction 
at  the  results  of  his  infamous  cruelty. 

UiU,  Hitt.  litdfa.  VOL  iv.,  ohi^  ffl. »  wd  tba 
■trikiug  aoooont  in  Maoaaigls  giwff  OD  Lord 

Clive. 

Black  Kail  was  the  compulsory  pay- 
ment exacted  by  the  border  chieftains  from 
the  dwellers  in  Uie  more  civilised  districts  on 
the  English  side  in  return  for  the  protection 
of  their  cattle  and  goods.  The  levy  of  bUck 
mail  was  made  a  felony  by  43  Eliz.,  a  13 
(1601).  llie  name  was  also  given  to  ttie  pay- 
ment made  to  the  chiefs  of  some  of  the  High- 
land clans  by  those  who  livod  in  their 
neighbourhood  in  return  for  the  immunity  of 
their  cattle  from  capture.  It  did  not  entirely 
oeue  till  1746. 

Black  aCouitain  War,  Thb  (1868). 
The  Hussuozye  tribe  of  Afghans,  inhabiting 
the  Agror  Valley  in  the  Black  Mountain 
range,  broke  out  into  hostilitiea  and  attaokjed 
a  police  station.  As  they  showed  no  dis- 
position to  submit,  Generu  Wylde  was  sent 
against  them,  Sept.  2Cth,  and  after  various 
operationa,  which  lasted  till  tiis  7th  ol  Nov., 
reduced  the  insurgents,  who  submitted,  and 
the  force  was  withdrawn  on  the  lOUi. 
[lAwBBitoa,  Lobs.] 

Black  Frinca.  [Edwabo,  Thb  Buck 
Pbikob,] 

BUmA  Boa  Ctmfisraiice,  Thb.  In 

1871,  in  consoqueace  of  a  declaration  by 
Russia  that  she  would  no  longer  be  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856  with  regard  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  a  Conference 
of  the  Powers  was  invited  to  meet  at  Loudon 
to  settle  the  questions.  In  assuming  a  right 
to  abolish  her  own  treaty  engagements,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  oounted  upon 
some  general  on  deistanding  she  had  arrived  at 
with  Prussia,  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  power 
would  assist  her  in  effecting  faer  wishes.  Some 
delay  arose  in  the  assembling  of  the  Con- 
ference owing  to  the  anomalous  position  of 
France,  but  on  Dec.  18th,  Lord  Granville 
received  a  formal  intimation  that  a  French 
plenipQt^Uary  would  present  himself  at  the 
tk)nference.  The  emergency  at  Fttris,  how- 
ever, prevented  this,  and  the  repreaeotatives 
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•f  the  other  powers  proceeded  to  deliberate 
without  France ;  but  the  Duke  de  Bro^liu,  the 
French  plemput«ntiary,  eventually  appeared 
on  UuKh  13th.  Ab  the  result  <h  the  Con- 
fneoce  the  Treaty  of  London  was  concluded, 
lu  provisions  ware  that  articles  XI.,  XIII., 
tad  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1866,  are 
abrogated;  that  the  principle  of  closing  the 
Dardanellee  and  Boephorus  is  maintuioed 
with  power  to  the  SiUtaD  to  open  the  said 
■traits  to  the  fleets  of  fritBulIy  and  allied 
powers,  in  the  event  that  the  execution  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  should 
require  it ;  thut  the  commisaion  for  managing 
the  navigution  of  the  Danube  should  be  con- 
tinued in  its  present  form  for  a  further  period 
of  twelve  years.  The  result  of  this  treaty 
was  to  open  the  Black  Sea  to  Russian  tthips  of 
war,  and  to  allow  the  Sultan  to  open  the 
Dardanelles  to  foreign  ships  (A  war  it  the 
dafaaoe  of  his  throne  reqtnied  it. 

Black  Watcllf  THS.was  the  name  orifnn- 
ally  given  to  the  semi-independent  bodies  of 
Highlanders  who  were  entrusted  by  the  English 
government  with  the  duty  of  keeping;  order 
in  the  Highlands.  They  were  embodied  as  a 
regiment  of  'the  regrular  army  (the  43rd, 
afterwards  the  42nd)  in  1740.  Three  years 
afterwards  they  were  removed  to  London. 
In  May,  1743,  the  greater  part  of  the  rea^i- 
ment  mutinied,  and  set  out  north  wards. 
They  were  pursaed,  sorroonded,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender.  Three  ringleaders  were 
pot  to  death,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
ngimant  sent  to  the  Weet  Indies  and  to 
FLuiders.  As  a  regiment  of  the  regular  army 
the  Black  Watch  baa  since  borne  a  distin- 
goiahed  part  in  nearfy  all  the  van  in  vhich 
fiig^d  has  been  engaged. 

BlaoUieatlly  Tbb  Battlb  op  (June  22, 
1497))  was  fought  between  the  troops  of 
Henry  Vil.  ana  the  Cc^ish  rebels.  The 
rebeb  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  on  a 
Ull  at  Blackheath,  within  sight  of  London. 
The  king  had  recalled  the  troops  destined  for 
service  against  Scotland,  and  had  collected 
together  at  London  a  large  army  composed  of 
all  the  ligbting  men  in  the  neighbouring 
roonties.  He  stationed  one  portion  of  his  army 
(under  his  personal  command)  in  St.  George  s 
Fields.  A  second  detachment,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and  Suffolk, 
was  ordered  to  make  a  circuitous  march  round 
the  hill  occupied  by  the  rebels,  and  take  up 
aa  strong  a  position  as  possible  in  their  rear. 
The  remainder  of  his  forces,  under  Lord  Dau- 
beny,  he  sent  forward  to  attack  the  rebels 
ia  fnmt.  Tha  Comishmen  fought  bravely; 
bat  iU-anned,  ill-led,  without  horse  or 
artillay,  they  were  unable  to  offer  any 
long  resistance  to  the  discipUned,  well- 
equipped  troops  who  attacked  ttiem  in  front 
and  rear  simultaneously.  Two  thousand 
9f  their  number  were  slain,  and  the 
iHBiiadsr  anneiuleTOd.    Among  the  lu^ 


number  of  prisoners  were  the  rebel  leaden 
Lord  Audley,  Michael  Joseph,  and  Thomas 
Flammock,  who  were  put  to  death. 

BlacUow  Hill,  an  e^ninence  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the  scene  of  the 
execution  of  Piers  Qaveston  by  the  revolted 
barons  under  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warwick  in  1312. 

Blackrtona,  Sib  William  (b.  1723,  d. 
1780),  was  the  poathnmona  son  of  a  Checywide 
ailk-mercer,  and  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
bouse  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  by  the  MiddleTemple  in  1746. 
His  practice  was  never  large,  and  after  a 
few  years  he  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to 
oollogiate  matters.  As  bursar  of  All  Sonla 
he  showed  administrative  skill  and  zeal  for 
reform ;  and  the  building  of  the  Codrin^^ton 
Libraiy  was  mainly  due  to  his  exertions. 
In  1757  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at 
Queen's  College,  where  his  architectural  acti- 
vities  again  displayed  themselTes.  A  year 
later  he  was  elected  to  the  newly  founded 
Vinerian  Professorship  of  Law,  and  dehvered 
from  that  chair  the  lectorea  which  were  sob- 
eeqnently  (1766)  embodied  in  the  "Commen- 
taries." The  fiune  of  his  lectures  oaosed  him 
to  return  to  a  more  activo  professional  life. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  Principal  ef  Kew 
Inn  Hall,  a  post  which  he  held  for  five  years 
in  the  vain  hope  of  establishing  at  Oxford  a 
ooUege  for  legal  education.  He  also  during 
this  period  sat  in  Parliament  for  Hendon  and 
Westbury.  From  1770  until  his  death  he 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
As  a  writer  upon  law  his  &iults  are  mainly 
those  of  his  age — an  unscientific  arrangement 
anualoosetenaioology.  Bentham  has  exposed 
these  faults  with  great  Tehemenoe,  but  wt  the 
same  time  does  full  justice  to  Blackstime's 
merits  as  an  expounder.  "  He  it  is,"  he  says, 
"who,  first  of  all  institutional  writers,  has 
taught  jurisprudence  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman."  This 
sentence  accurately  represents  Blackstone's 
claim  to  be  remember^,  and  will  explain 
whv  laymen  regard  his  work  with  reverence 
and  lawyers  with  iudifference. 

Becldes  the  ComiMntarie*  on  th«  Xowi 
England,  of  which  nomerous  editions  have 
appeared,  Blaokstoiie  wrote  several  tracts  on 
questloiui  of  oonatitation&l  law,  that  OD  the 
Middleaex  Eleotion,  and  on  the  Extent  of 
the  Powers  of  Farlioment,  being  the  two 
beat  known.  The  CommentarUt  have  been  r«- 
arrauged  with  doabtfnl  advaotaoe  B.  H.  Kerr 
and  Mr.  Se^eaot  Stephen.  A  Lift  by  J.  C. 
Clitberow  is  prefaced  to  Blaokatoue's  Jbports 
(folio,  1781).  A  biography  and  list  of  works 
published,  and  In  numnscript,  by  a  "  Oentleman 
of  Lincoln's  Inn"  (Dr.  Douglass),  upeursd  in 
1782.  See  also  Hontagne  Bnnows,  Warthia* 
All  SmOt.  and  JimiosTLtttcr  xviii. 

[B.B.W.] 

Blaokwator,  Tkb  Battlb  of  (1698),  was 
fought  near  the  fort  of  that  name  in  Tyrone. 
Hogh  O'lHeOt  oallfid  the  "  arch  rebel.'*  here 
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defeated  the  Baglinfa  Marshal,  Sir  Henry 
Bagnall,  who  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
the  fort.  O'lieil  killed  the  English  leader 
with  his  own  hands.  One  thousand  five  hon- 
dred  of  the  English  fell,  and  all  their  stores 
and  ammtmition  were  captured  hy  the  Irish, 
as  well  OS  the  fort  itsell  The  forces  engaged 
on  each  side  amoimted  to  something  hke 
5(000  men.  This  victory  led  at  the  time  to 
an  almost  general  revolt  of  the  natives. 
Sydnty  Petptn  ;  FnmOe,  HW.  ^M»g. 

Bladensbery,  Trb  Baitlb  op  (A-ng.  24, 
1814),  fought  during  the  American  War,  took 
its  name  from  a  small  village  on  the  left  bank 
•f  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  This 
position  commanded  the  only  bridge  over  the 
river;  and  here  the  American  general,  Winder, 
pnpsrad  to  oppose  the  advaooe  of  ttie  IMtiah, 
nndw  (General  Boas,  upon  Washington.  To 
effect  their  object  it  was  neoeesary  tta  the 
British  to  carry  the  bridge  and  the  conunaod- 
iag  position  of  the  Americans.  Boss  accord- 
ingly formed  his  femes  into  two  cohimns,  one 
tUHBr  Thornton,  the  other  oonuBanded  by 
Btoc^  Tba  attack  was  entmsted  to  (ae 
former;  and  so  fleroe  an  onslaught  did  his 
column  make  upon  the  defenders  m  the  bridge 
that  it  was  earned  immediately,  together  with 
a  fortified  honse  at  the  farther  end.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  Thornton's  oolnmn 
was  j<»ned  by  Brooke's  men,  and  a  gmisml 
attadc  was  made  upon  the  American  position. 
One  impetuous  charge  cairied  it,  and  the 
whole  American  anny  broln  in  oonfnsion, 
and,  flying  through  Washington,  never  stopped 
ttU  they  had  taken  up  a  positioa  tm  the 
heighto  of  G^rgetown.  After  a  short  rest, 
the  British  advanced,  and  on  the  some  evening 
Mitered  Washington  withont  enoountcring 
any  farther  opposition. 

Blake,  Roubkt  (b.  1697,  d.  US7),  was  bom 
at  Bridgewatm*  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
sat  in  the  Long  Parliament  as  member  for 
Bridgewater.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  ndsed  a  regiment,  took  part  in  the 
defence  of  Bristol,  and  saccessfully  held 
Taunton  asainst  the  Royalists.  In  1649 
Colonel  Blake  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
numders  of  {ha  navy,  and  diortly  afterwards 
Warden  of  tihe  Oinqne  Ports.  He  was 
eminently  snccessfQl  as  a  naval  commander. 
He  drove  Prince  Rupert  from  the  British 
seas,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in 
the  TaguB,  and,  in  January,  1651,  destroyed 
almost  the  entire  Royalist  fleet  in  Malaga 
Harbonr.  Later  in  the  year  he  recovered  the 
Channel  Islands  from  the  Royalists,  and  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Councol  of  State.  In 
Hay,  1662,  he  fought  a  sharp  but  indedsive 
action  with  the  Dutch  in  the  Btraits  of  Dover; 
and  <Mi  September  18  defeated  them  in  tite 
Downs.  In  November  he  fought  a  terrible 
engagement  against  the  Dutch  under  Van 
Tromp,  whose  forces  were  greatly  superior. 
Tha  English  were  defeated  and  oompuled  to 
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take  refuge  in  the  'lliames.  Blake  was  present 
in  the  bloody  and  obstinate  engagemento  in 
February  and  Jane,  1663,  hot,  owing  to  ill* 
health,  took  no  part  in  the  great  English 
victoiy  of  July  29,  in  which  Van  IVomp  was 
killed.  When  war  broke  out  between  Bnghtnd 
and  Spain  in  1656,  Blake  was  appointed  to 
command  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  April  he  performed  the  daring 
feat  of  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  TenerifFe 
in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the  forts,  and  cap- 
tured a  large  fleet  of  galleons  which  lay  at 
anchor  thwe.  He  died  the  year  following, 
iwit  as  he  was  entering  Plymonth  Sonna. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bnt 
after  the  Restoration  his  remains  were  disin- 
terred and  hong  at  Tyburn.  Clarendon 
speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  ability  as  a 
naval  commander.  *'He  was  the  flrst  man 
tiutt  dedmed  the  old-  track,  and  made  it 
manifest  that  the  sdenoe  mivht  be  attained 
in  less  time  than  was  imagined ;  and  dee^sed 
those  rules  which  had  beoi  long  in  practice, 
to  keep  his  ship  and  his  men  out  of  danger, 
which  had  been  held  in  former  times  a  point 
of  great  ability  tmd  circamspectitm ;  as  if  the 
principal  art  requisite  in  tbe  captain  of  m 
ship  had  been  to  be  sure  to  oome  safe  home 
ag^n." 

Jfaawrriob;  Unisot,  OvrnwHl;  Hepworth  Dlnw, 
SUbmtBUlu:  AiiiSni  owl  O^unfat  Sra. 

[P.  8.  P.] 

BlanclM,  Dadohtsr  op  Hbhst  IV. 
(i.  1392,  d.  1409),  was  married  in  1403  to  Lonis 
of  Bavaria,  eldest  bmi  <rf  tbe  Emperor  Bupcgrt. 

Bhwioli*  of  XriuuHwter.  pLunu*- 

TBB.] 

Blaaolf  of  B'wan^  «ifo  of  Edwnd 
Oronohback  (second  eon  of  Henry  III.),  and 
mother  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster  (executed 
after  the  battle  of  Boronghbridf^e,  1320), 
was  the  daughter  of  Robert  of  Aitms,  brother 
of  St.  Louis,  and  the  widow  of  Hraiy,  'King 
of  Navarre. 

Bbuid,  John  (July,  I6S5),  the  rector  of 
Adisham  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the  martyn  of 
the  Protestant  persecution  of  Mary's  reign. 
Being  convicted  of  heresy  by  a  oommissioQ 
composed  of  Thornton,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
Colhns,  the  deputy  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
Nicholas  Harpsfeld,  the  arohdeaomi,  he  wu 
burnt  at  CantOTbniy. 

BUnd's  Cm«  (1688).  John  Bland,  a 
currier  of  London,  was  brought  to  the  bar  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons  for  using  slanderoo* 
langoage,  saying  that  the  carriers  could  get  no 
justioe  in  the  House,  and  that  the  shoemakers 
were  anjnstly  favoured.  On  account  of  his 
poverty  he  was  dismiseed  upon  making  his 
Bobmisaion  on  his  knees,  and  paying  twenty 
shillings  to  the  sergeant.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant precedent  lor  the  power  of  tlw  Hones 
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oC  ComBKMoa  to  panidi  evea  persons  who  ara 
not  members  for  affenoes  against  its  privi- 

EUtabcth  (1682),  p.  366. 

WtvnTnKtoorB.  The  name  given  to  a  body 
of  Manchester  workmen  who  met  at  St. 
Peter's  Field,  March  10,  1817,  each  man 
curbing  a  Uanket  or  great  coat  with  him. 
It  was  intended  to  join  the  Derby  rioters,  and 
march  on  London ;  but  the  attempt  proved 
completely  abortive. 

Blasphemy.  Before  the  Beformation, 
offaices  against  religion,  of  which  blasphemy 
was  one,  were  almost  exclosively  dealt  with 
in  the  eccleaiastical  courts,  and  several 
statutes,  passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  gave 
the  biahopB  power  to  deal  with  the  offence. 
These  powers  were  -not  finally  dropped  till 
the  temporary  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  1640,  and  their  revival  after  the 
Bestotationwithout the RT-^^Eno  oath.  Inl677 
the  common  law  writ,  de  haretico  eomburettdo, 
was  abolished  by  Parliament ;  but  the  judges 
henceforward  treated  blasphemy  as  on  offence 
at  common  law.  It  has  been  held  to  cocBist 
of  denial  of  the  being  and  providence  of  Uod, 
or  qtWing  contumelious  reproaches  against 
Jesus  Christ  or  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  denying 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  According  to  the 
celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Hales  in  the  case 
of  £^  v.  Taj/lor,  "  Christianity  being  parcel 
of  the  law  of  England,  to  reproach  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  is  to  speali  in  subversion  of  the 
law : "  but  in  a  later  case  (1S83)  it  haa  been 
held  that  a  person  may  attack  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion  without  being  guilty  of 
a  blaqdiemoua  ubel  "  if  the  decencies  of  con- 
troversy are  observed."  Penalties  against 
blasph«nv  were  enacted  by  9  and  1 1  Will.  III., 
cap.  32,  uid  by  63  Geo.  III.,  c.  160.  In  Scot- 
land a  statute  of  1661  prescribed  the  penalty 
of  death  for  hla^hemy,  which,  was  mitigated 
to  fines  and  impnsonment  by  6  Qeo.  IV.,  and 
7  "^rai.  IV.,  and  1  Vict,  c.  5. 

Sir  J.  Stephao,  Hiit.  nf  tht  Crittunol  Lmt,  U. 
306,  Ac. 

Blenlieim,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Aug.  13, 

1704),  was  fought  during  the  third  campaign 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Louis  XIV.  had  deteiintned  to  menace 
Vienna,  hoping  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
Aostiian  power,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
full  use  of  the  airistanoe  of  his  Bavarian  ally. 
Marlborough,  however,  perceived  his  object 
and  effie^ed  a  junction  with  Prince  Eugone, 
who  commanded  the  Imperial  forces  in  Wur- 
tembei^.  They  were  hampered  by  their 
colleague,  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  a  general  of 
tbs  (M  formal  school  The  Schellenberg.  a 
hni  above  DonauwOrth,  was  stormed,  and 
the  Bavarians  driven  from  it.  Next  day 
Karshal  Tfillnrd  effected  a  junction  with  the 
anoies  of  Marshal  Marsin  and  the  Electcor  of 
Amvis.  MaxlboroogiL  and  Engane  got  lid 
Starve* 


at  Louis  of  Baden  by  persuading  him  to  attack 
the  fortress  of  Ingolstadt,  and  prepared  for  a 
decisive  battle  near  Blindtbeim  or  Blenheim. 
This  villa  ge  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Danube,  near  the  place  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  little  brook,  the  Nebel.  About  two 
miles  away,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  is 
a  range  of  low  wooded  hills.  The  small  stream 
of  the  Xebel  runs  bom  these  hills.  The 
Nebel  divided  the  two  armies.  Marlboroogh 
commanded  the  left  of  the  allied  forces, 
Eugene  the  right.  Tallard  was  opposed  to 
Marlborough,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
Marsin  to  Eugene.  Tallard  committed  tiie 
great  error  of  throwing  all  his  best  troops 
into  Blenheim,  thereby  weakening  the  centre. 
The  attack  of  Lord  Cutts  on  the  riUage  was 
repulsed.  Marlborough,  seeing  the  weakness 
of  the  French  centre,  threw  his  cavalry  across 
the  Nebel,  and  after  a  terrific  struggle  cut 
the  French  line  in  two.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
right,  Eugene  only  saved  the  battle  by  the 
steadiness  of  his  Prussian  infantry.  He 
had  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  difficulties 
of  the  ground.  Marlborough's  cavalry  charae 
on  the  French  centre  had  won  the  day.  Tne 
French  cavalry  fled ;  Tallard  was  taken 
prisoner.  The  French  troops  in  Blenheim 
were  surrounded,  and  surrendered  after  a 
gallant  resistance;  but  the  forces  t^iposed 
to  Eugene  retreated  in  good  order.  The 
allies  are  computed  to  have  lost  11,000 
mpn  out  of  an  army  of  62,000,  the  French 
altogether  40,000  out  of  60,000,  including 
14,000  prisoners.  The  broken  army  of  the 
enemy  retreated  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
withdrew  beyond  the  Ithine. 

Hulborongh'a   Corrtnondne$t  Core,  Jforl- 
lorov^h :  Alison,  Lift    AariborMgh;  fltsahope, 

Bliffh,  Captain  Wiluah,  well  known  in 

connection  with  the  mutiny  on  the  Bountt/, 
in  April,  17S9,  which  was  caused  by  Us 
tyrannical  conduct,  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  New  fjouth  Walos,  but  his  ap- 
pointment was  80  unpopular,  and  his  conduct 
so  harsh  and  despotic,  that  in  Januaiy,  1808, 
he  was  deposed  by  the  colonists,  and  the  other 
civil  aud  military  officers  of  the  colony,  and 
sent  back  to  England.   [Pitcaibn  latAMo.] 

Blookada.  plfEiiTBALiTT ;  Arud  Nsu- 
tkautt  ;  Paris,  Dbclaratiok  or.] 

BlockadSi  Tki  AiiBiucAy.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  that  a  State  cannot 
blockade  its  own  ports.  When,  therefore,  the 
American  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861, 
President  Lincoln  had  to  choose  between  the 
blockade  or  the  declaration  that  the  Con- 
federate ships  were  pirates.  The  American 
government  chose  the  former,  and  on  the 
1  gth  of  April  declared  the  ports  of  tho  revolted 
provinces  to  be  blockaded.  This  practically 
recofnitsed  the  existence  of  war  with  the 
Confedeiatei^  and  the  "RngliA  government 
were  therefore  jostifled  in  recognising  the 
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Southern  States  as  belligerenta,  which  was 
dime  May  U,  1861.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment protected  that  the  recogniti<Hi  by  Eng- 
land vaa  an  nnfiiendly  act,  bat  Bnbsequent 
writers  on  international  law,  both  American 
and  English,  are  agreed  t^t  England  waa 
acting  Btriotly  aoetndmg  to  the  reoc^niaed 
principles  of  the  law  of  nationa, 

Wbeaton,  IittonMMmal  L»w:  PhflUinon, 
Intmationdl  Lam, 

Bloot*  RoBBKT,  Bishop  of  Lmcour  {d. 

1123),  though  bom  of  obscure  parentage,  was 
Chancellor  in  1090,  which  office  he  heUl  till 
his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Lincoln  in 
1093.  He  became  one  of  Henry  I.'s  chief 
ministers,  and  is  the  first  man  to  whom  is 
viTen  the  title  of  Jnaticior,  indicating  a 
dbflnite  office.  He  held  this  ofllc«  from  1100 
to  1107,  when  he  probably  fell  oat  of  bvour 
with  the  king,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Henry  of  Huntutgdon,  who  waBl>ronght  up 
hy  the  bishop,  gives  an  interesting  picture  of 
hts  iuniaehold,  and  says  that  Bloet  "  excelled 
all  other  men  in  grace  of  perscHi,  in  menity 
of  temper,  and  in  courtesy  of  speech.** 

^^Han^^l^^Hnatlagdoiii  Hiat,  Aitglor.,  p.  WO 

BlaUl>  PtTBR  OF  {i.  1200),  waa  descended 
from  a  noble  bmilv  of  Brittany,  and  studied 
at  I^tris  and  Bologna.  Subsequently  he 
opened  a  school  at  Paris,  and  wa4  invited  to 
England  by  Hemy  IL  He  became  CSbancdlor 
of  Oanterbury  Gathedzal,  and '  <Bfterwardi 
Archdeaooni  or  Bath,  bat  waa  drariVed  ei  it 
for  his  attachment  to  William  Longohamxi. 
Afterwards,,  however,  he  waa  made  Arch- 
deacon of  London  and  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's.  HB'  was  the  author  of  numerous 
letters,  moce  than  200  of  which  are  extant. 
Uany  of  them,  are  very  valuAbl^  for  thmr 
noticea  (rf  ttie  politics  and.  manners  of  the 
writer*!  agiB.  The  Continuation  of  In- 
gulf t  Historr  of  Crowknd  from  1089  to  1117 

frofesses  tO'  have  been  written  by  Peter  of 
ilois ;  bull  it  is  probable  thatiUwaa  oompoaed 
at  a  later  dat». . 


HaMv.ItaaDri^ 
BkiVSptstlas  mm 
Palm  CMlwte  A- 
tber  wUl  bafonad  In 

aw. 


I,  il.  1S8.  Petarof 

Sf  Dr.  Waafmtha 
xford,  lM7i  and 
Atrotegfa,  vol. 


Blondet,  or  TflftniliiMt  ™  Nsslb,  was 
a  celebrated  French  troubiidoar  who  became 
attached  to  the  court  of  Richard  I.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  discovered  the  place  of  the  king's 
imprisonment  in  Germany  by  singing  the 
king's  own  favourite  layabeforeeach  keep  and 
fortress  till  the  unBnished  song  was  at  length 
taken  up  and  answered  from  the  windows  of 
the  casUe  of  Loenenstein,  where  Richard  waa 
imprisoned.  The  story,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  older  than  tiie  flfteentii  century. 

Blondal,  Robert  {b.  U90?  d.  1460 f^,  was 
a  member  of  the  court  of  Charles  YII. 
of  France  and  waa  chaplain  to  Qoeen  Mary 


of  Anjou.  He  wrote  several  works  designed 
to  excite  his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the 
English  yoke,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  Ih  Redmtione  2formannuB,  which  is  a 
highly  valuable  contemporary  narrative  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Kngliab  from  Karthem 
France. 

Blondel's  Bad.  iioriMin.  la  prlsted  b  lb. 
Btewnson'a  Bxpulakiu  of  (h«  JtniUaK  ftom  Har- 
flMUdy  (BoUa  Saiiea),  IMS. 

Blood,  CoLONBL  Thomas  (if.  1681),  was 
an  Irish  soldier  of  fortune  rraoarkable  for 
his  reokleea  audadty.  In  1663  he  joiiud  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  Dublin  Castle,  but  the 
plot  being  discovered,  he  fled.  In  1670  he 
seized  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the  sbeets 
of  London  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him 
at  Tybum,  but  the  duke  fortunately  escaped. 
In  the  next  year  Blood  distinguished  faimnlf 
by  attempting  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  Ikom 
the  Tower,  and  very  nearly  succeeded  in  his 
object.  CSutrlee  II.,  however,  pardoned  him, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  worth  ;e600  a  year. 

BloroHonih.  Thb  Bato*  of  (1469),  ww 
fong^^  during  tba  Wan  of  tiu  Rosea,  be- 
tween the  Lancastrian^  under  Lord  Audley, 
and  the  Yoridsts,  who  were  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  The  latter  was  marching 
southwards  with  the  intention  of  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Loid 
Audley  was  despatched  to  intercept  him. 
They  met  on  Blore  Heath,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Market  Drayton,  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  Toridsts,  though  inferior  in 
numbers,  were  completely  v^toriona.  Lord 
Audley,  and  man^  other  leading  men  on  the 
same  side,  were  killed,  and  a  lai^  number  (rf 
prisoners  were  taken.  Salisbury's  further 
march  waa  uninterrupted,  and  he  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Ludlow. 

Boadicoa,  Bnddig,  or  Boudioca  (the 
ordinary  form  of  the  name  has  been  stigina- 
tiaed  as  "  the  gibberish  of  editors  '*){d.  62),  was 
the  widow  of  Prasutagus,  chief  of  the  Iceni, 
and  was  the  leader  of  the  great  revolt  against 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  Paulions. 
The  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  oonquerors 
had  l>iBen  brought  to  a  climax  by  the  atro- 
cious treatment  to  which  Boadioea  and  her 
daughters  were  subjected,  and  the  revolt 
she  headed  was  a  national  one,  and  included 
moat  of  the  peoples  of  Central  and  Eastern 
Britain.  Her  success  at  first  was  very  great. 
The  Romans  were  slaughtered  in  great 
numbers,  and  many  of  their  important  towna 
taken,  including  the  colonies  of  Camelodunum, 
Londinium,  and  Verulamiam.  But  the  re- 
turn of  Suetonius  and  his  veterans  turned 
the  tide,  and  the  British  were  signnlly  de- 
feated in  a  great  battle  outside  London. 
According  to  Tacitus,  Boadicea  committed 
suicide,  but  Dio  Cassius  asserts  that  she  died 
a  natural  death.    Her  revolt  taught  the 
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Bomins  that  the  Britona  were  still  capable  of 
renstanee  to  oppremios,  aad  the  recall  of 
BBetonius  in  the  next  year  was  the  inaugura- 
tioQ  of  a  milder  and  more  conciliatory  policy. 

Tau^tiu,  AnwiU,  xtv.  31,  &o. ;  Aaricota,  15 : 
TAo  CmniDB,  xii.  1, 12. 

Bosni  of  CSoote^  Baavd  of  Sndtt, 

fto.    rCoMTKOL,  BuABD  ot;  Tuu^  Boabd 

07,  ftc] 

Boohor,  Joan  (Joan  of  Kent),  waa  an 
Anabaptist  who  was  condemned  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  heresy 
in  1549.  Their  report  being  that  she  held 
heretical  and  enoneous  opinions  on  the 
natore  of  the  incamatios,  she  was  burnt  to 
death  liaj  2nd.  1650.  "She  died,"  >ays 
Hr.  EVonde  {MM.  of  Eng.,  t.  291).  "being 
oub  of  the  very  few  Tictinu  of  the  anoient 
hatred  of  heresy  with  which  the  Reformed 
Chnzch  of  England  hM  to  charge  itself." 

Botdand;  in  Anglo-Saxon  legal  phrsae- 
iiliigy,  waa  that  land  which  was  h^d  by  book 
or  charter.  Originally,  it  was  distingnished 
botti  from  the  "  Folchmd,"  or  pablic  domain, 
and  from  the  "ethel,"  or  estate,  which  was 
held  by  an  individual  prescriptive  light. 
But  in  later  times  tile  characteristios  of  euiel 
knd  ware  lost,  and  boeland  ma- equivalent  to 
"aMf"  or  land  which  waa  h^d  in  full 
owner^p  by  an  individual,  whether  it  hud 
been  inherited  as  part  of  an  original  allot- 
ment, or  whether  it  had  been  separated  from 
tiie  public  land  and  allotted  to  an  individual 
by  me  king  and  the  Witan,  by  oharter  or 
proceas.  Bodand  mi^t  M  alimated 
inter  «t«ofl,  or  devised  by  will,  and  it  might 
be  entailed  or  otherwiae  limited  in  descent. 
The  owner  was  not  liable  to  any  pablic 
bnrdena  on  faia  land,  except  the  trmoim  Mwf- 
tilM.    [Land,  Tknuhb  of.] 

Sdunid.  Omltf  4«r  AngtUaeImn,  d.  538 ;  AllsD, 
0»  tM  PnngattM,  p.  143;  IteeVea,But.  1^  Sng. 
Lam,  I.  S  (ed.  <a  1889)  1   ^pelaaii,  OlMMry 

CM.  Hilt.,  r 85. 

Bmoe,  or  Bbotiixs,  Hbctob  {b.  1465  P  d. 
1886^,  Scottish  historian,  was  bom  at  Dundee, 
studied  at  Aberdeen  and  Paris,  and  became 
first  Frinoipa]  of  the  Eing'a  Collwe  at 
He  wt8  tiie  anther  of  a  Eustory 
of  Scotland,  first  published  in  Latin  in  1526, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Bellendea  ten 
years  later.  It  is  composed  with  a  good  deal 
of  hterary  skill,  but  is  altogether  valueless  as 
an  autiiority,  the  narrative  being  full  of 
legends  and  lomaotic  tales  of  all  kindfl. 
60000*8  SsttOT  was  very  popular,  and 
tttRN^  it,  as  Mr.  Burton  says,  **tlie  won- 
drooB  teU)  of  the  annals  ot  Seotiand  got  a 
IMU  on  the  European  mind." 

A  metrical  vevrtoa  of  the  Bvik  tk«  Ckrot>.Mm 
af  Seo9and  of  Htclor  Boftm  was  ezeeated  bj- 
wOUsai  StMvwd  St  tbe  oomaaBd  of  UunKNt , 
wif*  of  JanM  IT.  It  1ms  been  edited  1^ 
Xr.  V.B.TimaMiUiiitb«B(dlsSBriea(UB8}.  I 


Bohemia,  Sblations  with.  Dealings 
between  England  and  Bohemia  begin  with  the 
grant  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  to  his 
son  John,  which  established  a  German  line 
of  kings  in  Bohemia,  and  involved  it  in 
Western  politics.  John  constantly  resided 
in  France,  and,  aa  the  opponent  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  and  the  friend  of  Philip  of  Yaloia, 
was  led  by  his  restless  chivalry  to  take  port 
in  the  war  ag-ainst  England,  which  ended  by 
his  death  at  Crecy  (1346).  His  son,  Charles 
IV.,  waa  ot  a  more  practical  temperament; 
and  the  same  Diet  at  Metz  which  accepted 
the  Golden  Bull  witnessed  his  attempted 
mediation  between  France  and  England.  In 
time  more  intimate  relations  grew  up  on  the 
matriage  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  his  daughter, 
with  Richard  II.  Under  Wenzel,  her 
brother,  still  more  than  under  Charles,  the 
Luxemburg  house  had  become  national  Kings 
of  Bohemia  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperul 
dignity,  whiidi  de^feoerated  into  a  mere  title. 
Hence  close  deahngs  between  Bohnnia  and 
England ;  and  as  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy 
were  associated  with  the  hated  German  in- 
fluence, the  Bohemian  national  party  greedily 
listened  to  the  doctrines  of  Wicuf,  which 
all  the  Bohemians  at  Richard's  court  had 
ample  opportnnities  of  learning.  What  in 
England  was  mere  abstract  dialectic,  and  at 
best  the  expression  of  inarticulate,  discontent, 
was  turned  by  Bohemian  patriotaam  into  the 
watchwords  of  a  national  party  of  religious 
Puritanism.  Prague  became  a  more  popular 
Oxford.  Jerome  of  Prague  actually  Drought 
Wiolif s  teaching  from  the  Thames  to  the 
Moldau.  The  direction  taken  by  Huas  was 
entirely  tiie  result  of  English  influence.  In 
one  library  th^  an  still  five  treatises  of 
Wiclif  ot^ied  out  in  his  own  band,  with 
copious  notes,  ^enry  V.  had  already  become 
intimately  allied  to  Higismund,  by  their  com> 
mon  efforts  to  restore  the  unity  of  Christen- 
dom.  A  fresh  link  of  orthodox  antagonism 
to  heresy  united  thesovorei^w  if  it  sqiarated 
the  peoples.  >  The  Council  of  Constance 
marks  the  time  of  their  closest  approxima- 
tion. With  the  suppression  of  the  national 
movement,  Bohemia  sinks  into  insignificance 
or  dependence.  Ferdinand  I.  unites  its 
crown  witii  the  Austrian  hous&  Only  on 
the  last  attempt  at  the  assertion  of  Bohemian 
nationality,  which  in  1618  led  to  the  en- 
deavour to  set  aside  Ferdinand  of  Styria  for 
Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  the  son-in-law 
of  James  I.,  were  direct  relations  between 
the  two  States  renewed.  But  though  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Pfalzgraf,  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  England,  James  re- 
fused to  support  him  until  it  was  too  late. 
The  battle  on  the  Weiasberg  (1620)  destroyed 
at  once  the  fortunes  of  Frederick  and  Elisa- 
beth, and  the  nationality  and  indepeadooce 
of  the  Czech  kingdom. 

Pakoky,  QmOMUo  vow  SOnwa,  la  perh^ 
the  beatgoiarsl  anttaorityoaBobsmisnnlstor)'. 
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Xt,  Cre^bton's  BMory  of  th*  Papacy  (Bk.  H., 
cb.  Ui.  Bod  iv.)  bnuffs  out  very  otearlr  the  oon- 
uwtioii  betw»-n  Hnas  and  Wiclif.  Cl.  3Cilm&n, 
I><ittn  Chrittianity  (vol.  viiL),  and  Lens,  KSnig 
Stffumttiid  wid  Htinrich  V.  For  tbe  histoir  oi 
the  Pralrgnif'a  TeUtions  with  Eugbuid,  *m 
a  B.  Oardmer,  EUL  of  Ew.,  16ta~ma. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

B4A1UI1  Tbb  Fakilt  of,  was  fouadod  by 
a  certain  Humphrey  de  Bohnn,  aaid  to  hare 
been  a  kiDSnum  of  ^Vraiiom  I.  In  1199 
Henry  de  Bohun  was  created  Earl  of  Here- 
ford by  John  (apparently  inheriting  the 
ofiBce  of  Constable  from  his  &ther  Humphrey, 
whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Miles, 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord  High  Constable). 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Fitz< 
Peter,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  death  of 
his  brother-in-law,  the  laat  Earl  of  Essex  of 
tiie  house  of  Mandeville,  succeeded  to  his 
estates.  His  son  Humphrey,  second  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  about 
1286.  William  de  Bohun— who  fought  at 
Crecy  —  fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton 
1337.  His  K>n  succeeded  to  the  earldoms  of 
Hereford,  Essex,  imd  Nortbampton,  and  died 
1372,  leaving  two  daughters,  Eleanor — ^who 
married  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 
Gloucester — and  Mary — who  married  Henry 
«f  BoUngbroke  (afterwards  Henry  IV.),  who 
thus  gained  the  earldoms  of  Hereford,  Essex, 
and  Northampton. 

Bois-le-Dnc,  The  Battlb  op  (Not.  12, 
1794),  was  fought  during  the  campaign  of  the 
allies  with  the  Enirlish  oontdngent  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  FlandezB.  For  some  time 
past  great  preparations  had  been  poshed 
forward  by  Horean  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
structions of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  Paris,  who  were  resolved  on  subjugating 
Holland  while  the  severity  of  the  winter 
had  neutralisQd  the  defenaire  advantages  of 
the  country.  To  carry  out  this  project,  the 
first  step  was  to  cross  the  Heuae,  and,  with 
this  object  in  view,  boats  for  a  bridge  had 
been  collected  at  Fort  Cr^veccear  on  that 
river.   When  all  preparations  had  been  com- 

C'  hI,  the  passasje  was  attempted  at  day- 
k  on  the  12th.  But  the  firm  resistance 
of  the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  York,  pre* 
▼ented  all  the  attempta  of  the  French,  though 
Horean  omitted  no  pains  or  skill ;  and  at 
length,  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
the  passage,  that  able  en^neer  desisted  from 
the  attempt,  and  pljicod  his  troops  in  winter 
quarters  between  the  Mense  and  the  Rhine. 

Boleyn,  Annb.  [Amre  Boleth.] 

Bol^n*  Maby.  An  elder  nster  of  Anne 
Bolej-n,  second  queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
at  one  time  herself  an  object  of  the  king's 
passionato  admiration.  This,  however,  was 
one  of  Henry's  earlier  attachment^,  and  took 
place  at  a  period  when  his  affection  for 


Catherine  of  Arragon  was  still  sufficiently 
strong  to  ffferent  his  eerioudy  entertaining 
any  idea  of  a  second  marriage  by  means  of  s 
divorce.  Mary  Boleyn  married,  in  July, 
1521,  Sir  William  Pavey,  a  descendant  of  the 
Beaufort  family,  and,  disappearing  for  awhile 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  court,  was  spared 
any  renewal  of  the  fidde  king's  dangerous 
attentions. 

Bol«yn,  81&  Thohib.  [Wiltsuibi, 
Earl  op.] 

Bolinffbrok^,  Henrt.  [Hbmrt  IV.] 

Bolingbrok*,  Henrt  St.  John,  Vis- 
count (fi.  1678,  4.  1761),  the  son  of  Sir 
Henry  St.  John,  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  the  year.1700  he  married, 
and  in  the  following  year  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  Wootton  Bassett,  and  attached 
himself  to  Harley  and  the  Tories.  When 
Harley  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in 
1706,  St.  John  was  made  Secretary  for  War. 
He  retired  with  the  ministry  in  1708,  and 
returned,  when  tbe  Tories  came  in  again 
after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  in  1710,  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  position  of 
that  party  was  a  doubtful  and  dangerous  one. 
Peace  was  loudly  called  for  by  a  section 
of  the  people,  anci  was  in  itself  a  desiiable 
enough  object.  But  there  is  little  to  be  nrged 
in  excuse  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was  broaght 
abont.  Under  Bt  John's  condact,  England 
deserted  her  allies,  and,  in  riolation  of  all 
her  agreements,  proceeded  to  enter  into 
mrivate  negotiations  with  France.  [Utbecht, 
Trbaty  of.]  At  home  the  Tory  leaders  were 
engaged  in  a  course  of  intrigUFS,  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  predominance  the 
Wnigs  were  sure  to  gain  under  the  house 
Hanover.  The  army  and  the  civil  service 
were  being  gradually  filled  with  men  who 
were  really  Jacobites,  and  the  design  seems 
to  have  been  entertained  of  changing 
the  succession.  The  struggle  for  power 
between  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Bolingbroke  ^lled  to  the  Upper  House 
as  Viscount  Bolingbroke  in  1712)  inter- 
fered with  this  project,  and  very  greatly 
weakened  the  party.  Through  the  induence 
of  Lady  Masham  with  the  queen,  Oxford 
was  dismissed  in  July  2, 1714.  But  Boling- 
broke's  tenure  of  undivided  power  was  very 
short.  On  the  30th  of  July  the  queen  was 
seized  with  tike  attack  of  apoplexy  which  was 
to  prove  &tal  to  her.  At  tbe  council  whidl 
was  summoned  on  the  emergency,  the  Whig 
Dukes  Argyle,  Somerset,,  and  ShrevrsbniT 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  roBoIulion  by  which 
the  last-named  became  Lord  Treasurer.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen  (Aug.  1)  Bolingbroke 
deliberated,  and  was  lost.  The  Whi^  dukes 
seized  the  reins  otgoverDment,  proclaunedthe 
Elector  king,  and  sent  special  messengers  sum- 
moning him  to  England.  The  new  Parliament 
was  Tioloitly  Whig.   Bdingbroke,  knowing 
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Out  he  would  be  impeached,  fled  to  France 
(March  25,  1715).  Oa  the  10th  of  June  he 
was  impeached,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
hifl  naino  was  struck  oS  the  list  of  peers  and 
sen  ten  ce  of  .banishanent  was  passed  upon  him. 
He  now  entered  the  service  of  the  Inretender, 
and  was  nominated  by  that  prince  his  Secre- 
tary of  State;  bat  in  1716  he  was  dismiraed 
from  the  prince's  employment,  and  a  breach 
took  place  between  him  and  the  extreme 
Jacobites.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
France,  demting  bimself  ctdefly  to  study 
and  to  the  eodety  of  the  Harquiae  de 
Tillette,  a  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
whom  he  ultimately  married.  In  1723 
he  was  permitted  to  return  to  England, 
and  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  al- 
lowing him  to  enjoy  his  property ;  but  he 
was  still  ozcluded  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole, 
and  for  many  years  carri^  on  relentless 
hostilities  with  that  minister  by  means  of  in- 
trigue and  political  journalism.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Craftsman,  a  periodical 
which  had  a  large  circulation,  and  a  re- 
lation very  dainaging  to  Walpole's  cause. 
1736,  however,  he  found  it  prudent  once 
more  to  withdraw  to  Fivuje,  where  he  re- 
mained till  1742.  On  the  &U  of  Walpole, 
he  found  that  his  allies  in  opposition  were 
not  disposed  to  admit  him  to  any  share  of 
power.  He  withdrew  altogether  from  politics, 
and  spent  the  remaining  nine  years  of 
his  life  in  philosophical  retirement  at 
Battenea.  Bolmghroke's  writings  produced 
more  effect  on  the  thought  of  the  eighteenOi 
century  than  their  intrinsic  merits  seem  to 
warrant.  His  political  and  historical  works, 
of  which  the  chief  are  Zettert  on  the  Study 
of  Sistory,  Semarkt  on  th«  Bittory  of  Eng- 
Umd,  A  3ua«rtaiiQH  upon  Pariita,  Tha  Idea  oj 
m  Patriot  King,  and  A  Utter  to  Sir  WiUiam 
fPmdham,Kn  evidently  composed  in  great  part 
to  justify  his  own  action  in  public  life;  but 
they  contain  a  good  deal  of  suggestive  disqui- 
sition, and  some  fine  passages  of  declamatory 
doqneoce. 

Bnliaptooke's  IForfct  were  pnbUshed  b7  Uallet 
in  17H  in  b  toU.  Hit  Corre»p<mdnie«  appeared 
to  ITSe,  edited  by  Oilbert  Farke.  Sm  aUo  the 
asaar  on  Boling  broke  In  'Biitawsa.t.VAnAHerrtau 
J)te-k>iltjnM  saAt;  Q.  W.  Cooke,  Komoir*  of 
BoItftfbroJra,  1836;  Uaokiufht,  Li/*  of  Bolmg- 
brrt*,  1863:  Brosob.  BotWorMW  viwt  dU  WhUe 
«M  MiMF  Sfit,  1888 :  00X8*1  Weiatf* ;  snd  the 
ShMvi  P«pm.  [8.  J.  L.] 

Bolinfflm^,  Rooba  id.  144I),  a  chap- 
lain of  Uumphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was 
executed  for  having  conspired  with  Eleanor 
Cobham,  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  to  destroy 
King  Henry  VI.  by  magical  incantations. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  was  the  scpne  of  Mary  Stuart's 
imprisonment^  1668.  The  intrigues  of  the 
Qneen  of  Scots  caused  her  to  be  removed 
IB  the  following   year  to  the  *'  stniUer 


custody  "  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  at 

Tutbuiy. 

Bombay.  A  presidency  and  govemorahip 
of  British  India.  The  town  and  island  of 
Bombay  were  ceded  to  England  in  1661,  as 
part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Braganza 
onier  marriage  with  Charles  II.  A  few 
yedrs  afterwards  it  was  handed  over  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  return  for  a  nominal 
annual  payment,  la  1687  Bombay  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  presidency ;  but  in  1763 
it  was  under  the  authority  of  the  Calcutta 
government.  The  dominions  of  the  presi- 
dency were  very  limited  in  extent  until  the 
wars  with  the  Mahrattas,  comprebending  only 
the  town  and  ishind  of  Bombay,  with  Salsette 
and  Bassein ;  but  by  the  end  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Marquis  of  Hastings  it  included 
Surat,  Broach,  Ahmednuggur,  Belgaom, 
Sholapoor,  and  the  whole  dominions  which 
had  belonged  to  the  Poonah  state,  with  the 
exception  of  Sattara,  which  was  annexed  in 
1848.  In  1643,  on  the  conquest  of  Sdnde, 
that  province  was  also  pl^ed  under  the 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

Bond  of  Association  (1684).  [As- 

BOCIATIOW.] 

Boni&ce  of  Savov  (d.  1270),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1246 — 1270),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy,  and  conse- 
quently uncle  to  Eleanor  of  Provence,  wife 
of  Henry  III.  To  this  connection  he  owed 
his  appomtment  to  the  archbishopric.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  unclorical  and  most 
unpopular  of  our  archbishops ;  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  foreigners  at  Henry  III.'s 
court,  and  his  tastes  were  milituy.  At 
times  when  his  interests  seemed  to  be  opposed 
by  the  Poitevins  he  nded  with  the  Auons, 
hat  his  policy  was  a  purely  selfish  one,  and 
aeen  through  by  all  parties.  During  the 
Barons'  War  he  was  absent  from  England, 
but  returned  after  the  buttle  of  Evesham, 
and  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Prince 
Edward  on  his  Crusade. 

Bonifiuie,  Saint  (d.  680,  d.  766),  bom  at 
Crediton,  was  a  monk  of  the  Exeter  monas- 
tery. His  original  name  was  Winfrith,  In 
71f)  he  set  out  for  Borne,  and  received  a 
commission  to  preach  to  the  heathen  nations 
of  Germany,  His  earnest  missionarv  hiboaiB 
met  with  the  greatest  success  in  Friedand, 
Thuringia,  and  Franconia,  and  immense 
numbers  were  converted.  He  laboured  in 
Central  Germany  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
and  established  the  bishoprics  of  Sabiburg, 
Passau,  Freiiiingen,  Ratiubon,  Wurzburg,  and 
Erfurt,  and  a  very  large  number  of  qikonaa- 
teriee.  His  influence  in  civilising  and  evan- 
gelising the  wilder  p&rts  of  Germany  was 
very  great.  Besides  his  labours  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  orfjianiser  of  the  newly  converted 
distoicta,  Btmi&oe  whs  equally  great  as  the 
restorer  of  the  dder  ChurdMs  on  the  Bhine 
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and  Danube.  He  becam&Archbuhopctf  Mains, 
and  his  efforts  made  that  see  the  Canterbury 
of  Qennany.  He  was  aasiated  by  numerous 
miBaionariee,  whom  he  sent  for  from  Britain, 
and  was  high  in  favour  with  the  Garolingian 
princes.  P^iin  was  crowned  img  by  B<Hii- 
iace  at  Soiasms.  In  766  he  made  his  last 
missionary  joomey  into  FrieBtand;  but  near 
Doklraim  he  was  attacked  and  dcin  by  a 
band  of  the  Pagans.  Hia  xanainswore  bniied 
in  one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  abbeys — 
that  of  Fulda. 

The  Worla  of  Bt.  BonlfBoe  were  pnbliahed  bv 
Dr.  OUm  aMaioa,  ISti).  S-  aUo  Vita  & 
BmMfooii  in  MaUUon.  vol.  Iv^  BeUmi,  Bom- 
fiuiM,  IBUi  Kaandar,  CkimA  BMvrt. 

Boala^  Common,  in  County  Tip- 

Cry,  was  the  place  where,  on  July  29, 1848, 
th  O'Biira  appeared  before  the  house 
of  a  widow  named  Cormac,  which  had  been 
taken  possession  of  by  fifty  constabulary,  and 
took  up  a  position  in  front  of  it  with  his 
followers.  The  constables  fired,  and,  another 
party  oominff  iu>  at  the  same  moment,  under 
the  command  of  ISr.  Coi  and  of  Mr.  French, 
a  magistrate,  the  reb^  fled,  leaving  eighteen 
dead  and  many  wounded  behind  them ;  none 
of  the  constabulary  were  wounded.  This 
action,  such  as  it  was,  put  an  end  to  the 
Irish  "  insBireotion  "  of  1848. 

BomM')^!"^  1496,  d.  16C9),  suc- 
cessively Bishop  of  Hereford  and  of  London, 
said  to  nave  been  the  natural  son  <^  a  priest 
named  Savage,  studied  at  Broadgatee  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  became  one  of  Wolsey's 
chaplains.  He  subsequently  attaqhed  him- 
self to  Cromwell,  and  in  1633  was  sent 
on  a  missicm  to  the  Pope  about  the  Divorce 
question.  According  to  Burnet,  his  de- 
meanour greatly  enraged  Clement,  "who 
talked  of  throwing  him  into  a  cauldron  of 
melted  lead,  or  of  burning  him  alive."  In 
1538  he  was  made  Bishop  (tf  Hereford, 
and  in  1539  translated  to  London.  Dnriug 
Henry  VIIL's  reign  Bonner  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Anglican  Conservative  party 
led  by  (Gardiner  and  Norfolk,  but  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Edward  YI.  he  declined  to  follow 
the  advanced  Reformers,  and  protested  against 
Cranmer's  homilies  ai^  injunctions.  For 
this  Bonner  was  committed  to  the  fleet,  but 
soon  released;  but  in  1549  he  was  tried 
by  a  special  commission,  deprived  of  his 
Inshopnc,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Manihalsea. 
He  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  carrying  out 
her  reactionary  policy.  He  restored  the 
Mass  in  St  Paul's  even  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  royal  ordinance  which  com- 
manded it,  accepted  the  restoration  of  the 
papal  authority,  despite  his  former  policy, 
and  his  diocese  was  diatinguisbed  by  the 
number  of  persons  burnt  in  it,  and  the 
vindictive  energy  with  which  the  bishop 
pushed  on  the  wotk  ol  persecution.  At 


the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  when  ha 
appeared  before  the  queen  to  tender  his 
allegiance,  she  ■brftnTr  from  him  with  un- 
disguised aversion.  Jn  May,  1669,  refusing 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was  de- 
prived and  indicted  for  pramunire.  He  was 
committed  to  the  Uarshalsea,  where  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

CalMidar  «r  maU  Fap«n;  Wood.  AthMUt 
0»m{«nMt;  fiioyrapMa  fintannMM;  Bnraat, 
fijft.  of  Um  Jt^ormdwn  ;  Froada,  Hwt.  <^  £«f . 

Book  of  Oommoa.  Pxa9«r.  [Putbb 

Book.] 

Book  oflMsolfUso.  yOwxrum^  Book 

OP.] 

Book  of  Sports.  *&    [Spobis,  Book 

OF,  &0.] 

BOOtil,  liAWBBKCI  {i.  1480},  ABOHBISHOP 
OF  YoKK  (1476—1480),  after  holding  seyenl 
minor  preferments,  was  in  1467  appointed 
Bishop  of  Durham.  He  sided  with  tiie  Lan- 
castrians, and  his  temporalities  were  seised  by 
Edward  IV.,  but  he  subsequently  recmcdled 
himself  with  ths  king,  and  in  147S  was  made 
Lord  (^uuMMlliHr,  and  held  the  Great  Seal  for 
^gfateea  months.  He  was  appointed  to  ths 
atchbishoprio  of  Yoric  in  1476. 

Borders,  Thb.   Tlie  English  inTadon 

established  in  the  north-east  of  Britain  the 
kingdom  of  Northumberland,  which  extended 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth.  West  of 
this  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  titratholyde  ex- 
tended from  the  Dee  to  the  Clyde.  North 
were  the  Celtic  kingdoms  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  In  827  Northumberland  submitted  to 
tiie  snoremaoy  of  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
and  alter  the  repulse  of  the  Danes  that 
supremacy  was  still  further  extended.  In  924 
the  princes  of  Northumberland,  Strathclyde, 
and  Scotland  submitted  to  Edward  ^e  Elder. 
In  946  the  kingdom  of  Strathclvde  was  con- 
quered, but  OUloway  and  Cmnberland  were 
wanted  to  the  Scottash  king.  Similarly,  Lo- 
thian  was  granted  to  the  Scottish  king,  either 
by  Edgar  or  Canute.  In  109S  William  II. 
took  Cumberlajid,  and  from  that  time  the 
boundaries  between  "England  and  Scotland 
were  the  Solway,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  the 
Biver  Tweed.  At  the  time  of  the  Nonnan 
Conquest,  Scotland  became  the  refuge  ot 
many  of  the  English,  and  Lotbian  remained 
the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  William  I.,  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  hold  on  the  northern  part  of  Eng- 
luia,  resorted  in  1069  to  the  savage  measure 
of  ravaging  Northumberland.  The  nOTthecn 
coimties  were  laid  waste,  and  the  subaeqirant 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  king  completed  the 
workof  devastatirai.  The  northern  ooontiee  are 
omitted  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  probably 
because  &ey  were  not  considered  worth  the 
trouble  of  examining.  The  disputes  between 
England  and  Scotland  exposed  the  Borders  to 
perpetual  ravages.  Bat  attempts  were  made  to 
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latrodooe  order,  and  the  thirteenth  century 
«w  Cumbarluid  and  Northumberland  toler- 
ably proeperoos  in  agricultuial  pureuita.  It 
u  probable  that  the  neceasities  of  constant 
defenoe  enabled  the  men  of  the  Borders  to 
xetain  many  of  the  old  English  cosfaHOS  more 
definitely  than  was  Uie  case  eliewhexe.  The 
township  oi^aniaation  was  not  superseded  by 
the  manor,  and  traces  of  its  existence  tiU 
recent  times  are  frequent.  In  1249  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  promote  peace  on  the 
Borders  by  the  issue  of  Border  laws,  which 
were  determined  by  an  inquest  of  twelve 
lUngji^Ji  and  twelve  Scottish  knights,  lliey 
related  to  the  trial  of  malefactors  who  flea 
aeroM  the  SoiderB,  and  the  redress  of  giiev- 
anoes  amongst  Uie  Borderers  thenuelvea. 
They  recognised  conrts  to  be  held  on  the 
marches,  at  whirh  English  and  Soots  were 
to  meet  and  try  their  re^tective  criminala. 
Faaoe  and  prosperity  were,  luiwevar,  destroyed 
hf  the  Soottuh  wars  of  Edward  L  From 
that  time  England  and  Scotland  stood  in 
avowed  hostility,  and  a  perpetual  warbre 
was  waged  on  the  Borders  of  the  two  king- 
doms. The  land  was  divided  into  three 
marches,  the  Eastern,  the  Weatem,  and  the 
Middle,  aad  over  each  was  set  a  Warden  to 
pionde  for  ha  defence.  Tbo  ebiti  milibuy 
read  was  along  the  east  coast,  from  NewoaBtle 
thtwu^  Berwick  or  Coldstream,  and  along 
this  ua  oldef  battles  between  English  and 
Scots  were  {ought.  But  the  paseeB  by  the 
Talley  which  runs  from  the  Oheviots  were 
moauy  used  for  the  incessant  plundering  raids 
tihat  BoariEad  Border  life.  Along  the  valleya 
of  the  Jed,  the  Toviot,  the  Coquet,  the  Tyne, 
and  the  Bode  freebooteis  from  boOi  countries 
were  perpetually  ravaging.  The  state  of  life 
along  the  Borders  is  sufficiently  seen  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country.  It  is  nch  in  ruined 
castles,  vast  fortified  piles  in  strong  poeitiona, 
dating  in  their  main  parts  from  the  fourteenth 
eentory.  Besides  these  are  ruins  of  monastic 
hoildinga  (those  altnig  the  Tweed  being  ee* 
pecially  famous)  whim  were  the  sole  abodw 
of  peace,  yet  even  they  bear  traces  of  careful 
foitiflcation,  and  were  generaUy  under  the 
shelter  of  a  oeighbooring  castle.  The  only 
other  buildings  of  any  antiquity  are  low 
squaretowmv,  called  }i#i/<«iMr«,  which  «nfficed 
as  rii^ter  against  a  sadden  of  robbers. 
They  probably  stood  in  an  enoloenra,  which 
centained  the  cattle  hastily  driven  away. 
Borne  of  the  older  churches  have  towers  of 
the  same  kind,  which  were  used  for  defence. 
The  dwelhngs  of  the  people  were  mere  hovels, 
and  their  possessions  were  nothing  bat  arms 
and  oatUe.  Of  Border  frays,  the  battle  of 
Ottertntm  (1388)  is  the  most  famous,  and 
has  passed  into  legend  under  the  name  of 
*'C3i0vy  Chase."  The  great  families  on  the 
Borders  grew  to  he  important  men.  The 
Farcies,  Oreya,  Bacres,  and  Umphravillee  are 
ABnooB  in  English  history;  and  the  Douglases, 
Hapbuma,  Xdndsays,  and  Durbans  are  no  leas 


famous  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Moreover, 
fomilies  of  freebooters  formed  themselves 
into  powerful  clans,  and  waged  hereditary 
feuds  amongst  themselves — the  Armstrongs, 
Elliots,  Charltons,  and  the  like.  After  the 
battle  of  Flodden  Field  (1613)  Scotland  was 
greatly  weakened,  and  Henry  VIII.  made 
use  of  the  robber  warfare  along  the  Borders 
as  a  means  of  still  further  reducing  the  Scot- 
tish  power.  The  records  of  plunder  and 
bloodshed  which  have  been  preserved  show 
almost  incredible  barbarify.  Hie  result  of 
this  longMxmtinned  waifaxe  was  an  entire 
lawlessness  among  the  Borderers :  they  re- 
garded plunder  as  their  trade,  and  bloooshed 
as  an  episode  in  their  life.  When  peace  was 
made  between  England  and  Scotland  in  l£i49, 
it  became  an  object  of  importance  for  both 
countries  to  bring  their  borders  into  order. 
Regulations  were  made  for  that  purpose  ;  bat 
they  could  not  be  enforced.  A  watch  was 
set  along  the  English  borders ;  each  hamlet 
sent  its  men  to  ke^  guard  by  night,  and  the 
news  of  a  Scottish  inroad  was  flashed  by 
beacon  light  from  place  to  place.  The 
Wardens'  Courts  were  regularly  held,  and 
the  balance  of  bloodshed  and  npine  was  ad- 
justed between  the  two  countries.  But  how 
difficult  it  was  to  kew  the  peace  was  shown 
in  1675,  when,  at  a  Waxdens'  Court  held  at 
Bedegnise,  some  disagreement  led  to  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  the  English  Warden  was 
carried  away  {arisoner.  This  occnrrenoe 
threatened  to  lead  to  a  breach  between  the 
two  ooantries,  and  gave  rise  to  long  negotia- 
tions. The  carefnlness  of  EUuhet^s  govern- 
ment is  nowhere  seen  more  clearly  than  in 
the  steady  attempt  to  introduce  order  into 
the  English  Border.  The  union  of  the 
drowns  of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  person 
of  James  I.  increased  the  general  desire  to 
pacify  the  Border.  There  was  no  longer  war 
between  England  and  Scotland;  bat  theft 
and  murder  had  become  hereditary.  The 
dwellers  ^  one  'nlley  were  the  imme- 
morial loes  irf  those  in  another.  It  was 
necessary  to  root  out  bloodfeods  and  robbery 
by  strict  justice,  and  Lord  William  Howard, 
known  as  "  Belted  Will,"  did  much  to  make 
the  law  respected.  The  rudiments  of  civilisa- 
tion had  to  be  introduced,  and  the  bad  habits 
of  Uie  past  were  alow  in  dying  ftwar.  Bedea-  ■ 
dale,  lynedale,  Idddesdale,  and  Teviotdale 
were  wild  and  lawless  places,  and  retained 
traces  of  their  old  duuacteristics  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Now 
there  are  no  more  orderly  people  than 
those  of  the  BorderSi  and  nowhero  is  agri- 
cultural enterprise  and  prosperity  more 
markML 

Bi^op  Niehcdaon,  Lwgt  VaroMontm ;  B«dpa&, 
BortUrBMorif :  Bum  and  Nieholaon,  HiKtorv  <^ 
OuTiitorlaiwI ;  Hodnon,  Hift«rii  cf  Vortliumbar- 
Umt;  Sir  W.  SooU.  Bordw  AmUqKltim:  Bates, 
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Born,  Bbrtrahd  db  {d.  1200),  one  of  the 
most  £amoaa  troubadours,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  quarrels  Iwtween  Henry  II.  and 
his  sons.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Eleanor 
of  Goienne,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Foi- 
terin  rebellion  against  Richard,  inciting  by 
his  venes  the  young  Prince  Henry  against 
his  father.  Taken  prisoner  at  Limogea,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  by  Heorr  n.,  and  even- 
tually  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of 
Citaaux. 

Boronglibridffe,  Tkb  Battlb  or  (1322), 

dnring  the  barons^  revolt  in  Edward  Jl.U 
reign,  was  fought  between  the  royalists  under 
the  command  of  the  king  and  tiir  Andrew 
Harolay,  and  the  baronial  tonea  beaded  by 
the  Euls  of  Lanoaster  and  Hereford.  The 
barons  were  totally  routed*  the  Eaii  of  Here- 
lord  slain,  and  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  taken 
prisoner  uid  snbseqamtly  exeoatod  at  Ponte- 
Wt. 

Boronffh-Englich  was  the  name  given 
in  England  to  a  not  unusual  custom  in  certain 
manors  "  that  lands  shall  descend  to  the 
yoongest  son,  or,  in  default  of  issue,  to  the 
younger  brother  of  the  owner."  Certain 
analogous  extensions  of  the  custom  which, 
for  example,  gives  rights  of  succession  to  the 
youngest  daughter  or  sister,  though  not 
strictly  included  in  the  recognised  custom  of 
boroogh-English,  may  be  roughly  grouped 
with  it  under  such  a  term  as  "  ultimogeni- 
ture "  (suggested  by  the  Real  Property  Com- 
missioners), "junior-right,"  or  "jumority" 
(Elton),  'rhe  foreign  "Droit  de  Mainet^," 
"  Javeignerie,"  and  "Jiing^n  Ilecht,"  are 
closely  analc^ns  to  borongh-EngUsh.  Con- 
oamingitstniginwecanonlygaess.  The  theory 
of  the  old  lawyers  thatthe  youngest  was  natu- 
rally the  weakest  and  wanted  most  attention, 
is  obvioosly  inadequate  to  explain  it,  Neither 
does  Sir  Henry  Maine's  view — that  it  sprang 
from  the  "  patria  potestas,"  and  the  youngest 
son  inherited  because  the  least  likely  to  have 
forfeited  his  rights  by  emancipation — wholly 
cover  the  ground.  Mr.  Elton,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  problem  is  difficult,  perhaps  in- 
soluble, suggests  the  theory  that  the  custom 
is  a  sarrival  of  very  early  times,  perhaps  pre- 
Aryan,  certainly  b^ore  Celt,  Teuton,  and 
Rlav  had  branched  off  from  ih«r  common 
parent  stock.  Just  as  primogeniture  sprang 
from  the  Aryan  domestic  worship  which  it 
waa  the  special  function  of  the  eldest  to  con- 
duct, BO  "  ultimogeniture "  may  be  a  sur- 
vival of  ancestor- worship  in  a  race  that  saw 
no  pre-eminence  in  the  eldest.  The  wide- 
spread nature  of  the  custom— and  some  more 
direct  evidence — supports  this  view.  We  read 
of  it  in  England  so  rar  back  as  Glanvil's  time, 
and  by  its  modem  name  in  tlie  Tear-book  of 
the  Firat  of  Edward  I.  It  occura  especially 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex,  and  the  environs  of  London,  and 
less  BO  in  the  eastern  counties.   It  is  also 


very  common  in  Somerset,  bnt  rare  in  the 
Midlands,  and  unknown  north  of  the  Humber. 
A  very  early  form  of  the  custom  appears  in 
the  Welsh  laws  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
also  in  Brittany  and  other  Celtic  districts.  It 
was  also  very  common  in  North  France, 
Friesland,  Westphalia,  and,  recently,  in  South 
Russia. 

Ellon.  Origitu  tif  Engliah  BMorji.  ofaftp.  viii., 
with  tbe  authoritieB  there  quoted,  eapedkUy 
Coram,  fiorougli-Engliih  tn  tuutx :  Aiuittt 
Lavt  and  Intiituia  of  Wait*  (BoUa  Series),  Oed. 
Dim.,  il.  23,  and  Cod.  Vanad.,  ii.  U,  16, 

tX.  F.  T.] 

Boroniflu.  [Towns.] 

Bosoawen,,  Edwakd  (ft.  1711,  d.  1761), 
first  distinguished  hihiself  at  the  attack  on 
Porto  Bello  in  1740.  He  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  expedition  to  the  East 
Indies  (1747).  In  1755  Bosoawen  received 
the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  the  captuie  of 
two  French  ^ips,  and  became  vice-admiral, 
and  in  the  following  year  admitaL  In  that 
year  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Cape 
Breton  Island,  and  took  the  townof  Louisbu^. 
In  the  following  year  he  defeated  the  French 
fleet  in  Lagos  Bay,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Parliament.  In  1760  he  was  sworn  of  tiie 
Privy  CoundL  Boscawea's  career  was  brief, 
but  he  was  not  the  least  rranarkable  of  the 
navsl  heroes  who  won  such  triumphs  an  the 
sea  during  the  closing  period  of  George  ll.'s 
reign.  His  personal  courage  was  brilliantly 
displayed  in  every  engagement. 

BoSCObeli  in  Shropshire,  the  bouse  of 
Mr.  John  Qiffard,  was  the  hiding-place  of 
Charles  II.  after  the  batUe  of  Worcester 
in  1651.  The  fugitive  king  was  committed 
by  Lord  Derby  to  the  chaive  of  some  wood- 
cutters named  Fenderell.  Here  he  remained 
in  concealment  for  some  daj'S,  and  at  one 
time  it  was  even  thought  necessary  that 
he  should  pass  some  time  in  an  oak-tree  in 
the  Boscobcl  woods,  so  hot  had  the  pursuit 
become.  The  king  eventually  effected  hia 
escape.  From  his  hiding  in  the  oak,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  oak-leaves  on  the  day  of 
the  Restoration  (May  29)  originsted. 

Bovtoili  in  Lincolnshire*  is  said  in  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  to  have  been  founded 
by  St.  Botolph.  It  rose  to  great  importance 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  one  01  the 
chief  ports  in  the  kingdom.  Edward  III. 
made  it  one  of  the  wool  staples,  and  its 
prosperity  omtinued  till  the  early  port  of  the 
sixtecath  century,  from  which  time  it  gradu- 
ally declined. 

Bovton,  in  Hassachnsetts,  was  settled  in 

1630  by  John  Winthrop,  most  of  the  earliest 
colonints  comini;  from  lincolnshire.  During 
the  Great  Rebellion  the  settlera  sided  with 
the  Parliament,  and  even  received  two  of  the 
regicides  with  rejoicing  in  1660.  The  town 
was  on  bad  terms  with  the  royal  government 
all  Uiroo^  tlie  latter  half  of  the  Berenteenth 
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cntary,  and  in  1689  a  rebelliOD  broke  out, 
■nd  tha  sownor,  Sir  Edmund  AndroB,  vaa 
flompeUed  to  quit  the  country.  The  Boaton 
people  'waimly  supported  the  revolutifni  of 
1688.  The  town  increased  greatly  in  wealth 
■nd  onuequence,  and  was  noted  for  the  stern 
PinituiiHD  of  ita  inhabitants,  and  their  attirdy 
tpab  <rf  independence.  Boaton  took  the  lead 
in  nriiting  the  attempt  of  the  Ii^nglish  govera- 
mant  to  apply  ita  rerenue  system  to  the 
Odanam.  On  March  6th,  1770.  the  riot 
known  as  "  the  Boston  Maamcre  "  toc^  place, 
and  in  Dec.,  1773,  the  attack  on  the  tea  ahipa 
was  made  in  Boston  harbour.  For  a  time  the 
trade  of  the  town  was  nearly  ruined  by  the 
Boaton  Port  Bill  (q.v.),  and  a  iar^  number  of 
English  troops  were  sent  to  gnmson  the  port. 
Hie  town  was  8iizTOunded(1776)byan  American 
fone,  between  whom  and  the  British  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  June  17.  The 
Britiah  abandoned  the  place  in  March,  1776. 
After  the  war  Boston  became  one  of  the  chief 
citiea  in  the  United  States,  and  the  centre  of 
ut,  literature,  and  education.  During  the 
qoaiter  of  a  century  preceding  1860,  Boston 
was  the  head-qnartets  of  the  movement  for 
the  abbliticMi  of  ne^  alaveiy. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Tbi  (1774),  is  im- 
portant as  being  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  of 
Indepeodemw.  In  the  year  1 773,  in  order  to 
find  a  market  for  the  accumulated  stores  of 
the  East  India  Company,  Lord  North  with- 
drew the  whole  of  the  auty  payable  in  Eng- 
land on  any  teas  exported  to  America  by  the 
Company,  like  teas,  however,  were  still 
subject  to  a  colonial  tax  of  threepence  on  the 
poiuul  On  Dec  16,  1773,  the  people  of 
BoetoD,  excited  by  the  qieeches  erf  &imuel 
Adams  and  others,  proceeded  to  the  wharf 
where  three  tea  dups  lay,  and  threw  their 
cargoes,  rained  at  £18,000,  into  the  water. 
Popular  indignation  was  aroused  throughout 
England  by  this  act,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  the  little  port.  On 
Ibrch  H.  1774,  Lord  Korth  brought  in  the 
Boston  Port  Bill.  The  preamble  set  forth 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Boston,  tho 
commerce  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  could 
not  be  safely  carried  on,  nor  the  customs 
be  duly  collected  there ;  and  it  was  therefore 
{aopoeed  that  from  and  after  the  Ist  of  June 
It  ibonld  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  lade 
or  unlade,  to  ahip  or  nnahip,  any  goods  within 
the  harbour.  The  king  in  Council  was  to 
bars  the  power,  when  peace  and  order  should 
be  flstaUished  at  Boston,  and  full  compensa- 
ticPD  paid  for  the  teas  destroyed,  to  restore  the 
torn  to  its  former  position.  Some  oppoeitinn 
*u  offered  to  the  measure  by  Dott-deswell, 
Boiko,  and  Charles  Fox,  but  on  the  whole 
it  wu  approred  both  Parliament  and  the 
cMmtty.  The  Bill,  accompnoied  as  it  was 
liy  the  MnssKchnietts  Ooremment  Bill,  was 
norind  with  gnat  indignation  in  America. 


The  lat  of  June — the  day  appointed  for  tho 
Boston  Port  Bill  to  come,  into  forco — was  set 
apart  as  a  solemn  &st>  On  the  meeting  of 
the  Maseaohneetts  Assembly,  General  Gage 
found  the  spirit  of  resistance  so  unanimous 
among  the  delegates  that  he  fdt  compelled 
to  diseolre  it  immediately. 

Parliammtary  Hist.,  zrii. ;  Chatham  Corrmon- 
A»iu*  ;  Bancroft,  RM,     Arngtio^  :  Hkhon,  fittt. 

Bosworth,  J^iold,  Tub  Battle  op  (Aug. 
21,  1485),  was  fought  between  lUchard  IIL 
and  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards 
Henry  VIL  On  August  1,  Henry  landed  at 
Milford  Haven  and  passed  on  without  opposi- 
tion to  Shrewabuiy,  being  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  'VVeh'hmea.  He  then  marched  on 
to  Tamworth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  18th. 
On  the  20th  he  was  at  Atherstone,  where  he 
was  met  by  Lord  Stanley  and  hie  uncle.  Sir 
William  Stanley,  who  promisod  to  desert 
Bichard  during  the  battle.  Meanwhile 
Richard,  having  mustered  his  forces  at  Not- 
tingham, marched  to  Leicester  and  encamped 
at  Bosworth  on  the  2 Ist.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  two  armiee  met  between  Bosworth 
and  Atherstone  at  a  place  known  as  White- 
moors,  nssr  the  village  of  Sutton  Cheneys. 
The  battle  was  mainJb'  a  hand-to-hand  en- 
counter, the  Stanleys  for  some  time  keeping 
aloof  from  the  fight  till,  at  a  criticHl  moment, 
they  joined  Richmoud.  Richard,  perceiving 
that  he  was  betrayed,  and  crying  out,  ' '  Trea- 
son, treason!"  endeavoured  only  to  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  refused  to  leave 
the  field  till,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he  fell 
dead  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  The 
crown  was  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  placed  by  Sir  William  Stanley  on  the 
head  of  Richmond,  who  was  at  once  saluted 
king  by  the  whole  army.  Among  those  that 
pCTished  on  Richard's  «de  were  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Lord  Ferrers,  Sir  Richard  BatcliAe, 
and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  while  the  only 
person  of  note  in  Henry's  army  who  vaa 
slain  was  his  standard-bearer,  Sir  William 
Brandon,  who  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by 
Richard  himself. 

Continaator  of  the  Crojlaiid  Chron.,  574 
Hall,  Chronicle,  118 ;  J.  Gairdiier,  BwhAnt  HI. 

Bdt  was  a  word  which  signified  amends,  re- 
paration, either  in  the  simple  sense,  as  hurh  hit 
— repair  of  fortressee — or  more  often  in  the 
sense  of  money  compensation  for  wrongdoing. 
In  Hio  earlier  laws  of  the  various  Teutonic 
tribes,  most  offences  are  regarded  as  in- 
volving a  breach  of  the  general  peace,  and  as 
putting  the  offender  in  outlawry  and  at  feud 
with  the  community,  till  at  any  rate  he  has 
come  to  terms  with  the  injured  party;  some 
less  giave  offences  regarded  as  merely 
wrongs  to  the  individual  Dave  a  fixed  com- 
position attached  to  them;  while  in  scnne 
caaes  is  seen  the  idea  of  onme  as  demanding 
punishment    It  is  indisputable  that  tiwsa 
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oonoeptioiu  belong  to  very  different  stages  of 
thou^t,  and  respectiTely  enooeed  each  other. 
Any  offence,  it  is  clear,  originally  put  the 
offender  at  feud  with  all,  and  exposed  him  to 
his  victim's  vengeance.  The  right  of  ven- 
geance then  became  limited  by  the  growth  of 
fixed  compontions.  And  lastly^  in  the  most 
developed  codes,  the  idea  of  punishment 
has  intruded  upon  the  r^on  of  composi- 
tion payments.  In  the  code  of  AJired, 
a  discrimination  is  made,  and  in  ordinary 
ranee  homicides  paid  for  according  to 
the  wei^d  of  tlie  slain,  while  in  ex- 
traordioary  cases,  such  as  wilful  murder  of  a 
lord,  the  crime  is  to  be  punished  by  deatii. 
The  IxSt,  then,  or  money  payment,  represents 
the  view  of  a  misdeed  wluch  regtuds  it  as  so 
much  damage  to  the  individual,  reparable  by 
w^ent  at  a  fixed  tariff.  For  less  grave 
ofrances  the  amends  must,  by  Anglo-Saxon 
law,-be  accepted.  In  graver  offences  only,  if 
the  amends  be  not  paid  or  be  onsatislBt^toi^ 
to  the  parity  injured,  does  he  le-aiteron  his 
right  of  feud,  under  certain  legal  limitations. 
Hieae  two  are  the  "b($t- worthy"  class  of 
offences.  And  even  in  the  "b6t-le8s"  offences, 
the  king  can  at  pleasure  accept  an  amends  in 
money  for  them ;  for  instance,  the  perjurer  is 
to  have  his  hand  cut  off,  bnt  the  kmg  can 
allow  him  to  redeem  it  at  hall  his  wergild. 
In  case  of  treason  against  a  lord,  Alfred 
Bays  **  the  Mng  and  his  witau  dare  not  grant 
mercy."  The  relation  of  the  "b6t"  to  the 
"  wite  "  is  very  irregular,  and  indeed  inexplic- 
able. Hie  amount  of  the  b<Jt  itself  is  equally 
perplexing;  6s.  is  the  amends  for  knocking  out 
a  front  tooth,  only  3s.  for  breaking  a  rib;  68, 
for  breaking  the  arm,  but  lis.  for  deetroying 
the  little  finger,  and  20s.  for  cotting  off  the 
beard.  On  Uie  whole  it  appears  that  the  pay- 
ment was  on  an  ^tiroate  of  the  part  affected, 
and  its  value  or  appearance,  the  degree  of  the 
affront,  and  the  sotual  position  of  the  injured 
party,  or  even  that  of  the  offender.  The 
chief  peculiarities  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  system 
compued  with  that  of  other  Tratonic  tribes 
are — (i.)  the  strict  maintenance  of  lights  of 
private  property  by  severe  treatment  <n  theft 
and  stnngent  enactments  to  secure  bail;  (ii.) 
the  great  attention  paid  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Church  and  the  enforcement  of  its  pre- 
cepts; (tiL)  the  rapid  pTowth  of  the  kingly 
power  and  its  reoognition  as  the  Mtume  <n 
justice.  There  are  many  minute  variations  be- 
tween West-Saxon  and  Anglian  bw  as  to  the 
ratios  of  the  payments  of  bdt. 

Wllda,  Dat  8trafTtekH*r  a^nnanm;  K-vm 
Hfturer,  in  KHtUch*  Utb*r»ehaM,  vol.  iii.  (ths 
best  modem  treatise  on  the  anbjeot) ;  Schmidt 
a«t<<i<  d*T  AngHiachtm;  lliorpe,  Ancimtt  Law* 
Md  Ifutiiuim;  SlwroB  Turner,  Hiit.  tif  tin 
JuglthBoMotu,  VOL  iii.,  Appandiz  T;  Eombls, 
SoMntt  Bttay$  Anglo-Samon  Imp,  Boston, 
1876  (the  best  short  aooonnt  in  Englieih). 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Bothw«ll,  Francis  Stewart,  2nd  Eabl 
or,  the  son  of  John  Stewart,  Vaxa  ol 


Coldingham  (an  illegitimate  son  of  Jamea 
v.),  and  Lady  Jane  Hepburn,  sister  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  a  £iTourite  of 
James  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  oreated  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  1687.  His  life  was  a  series 
of  rebellions  against  the  king,  wbam  hft 
attempted  to  seiie  at  Holjrood,  1692 — an  at- 
tempt which  was  frustrated  by  the  citiaens  of 
Edinburgh.  The  same  year  he  made  another 
nnsuooessful  attack  on  the  king  at  Falkland ; 
and  in  1593  suddenly  appeared  at  Holyrood, 
at  the  bead  of  an  armed  baud,  to  ask  pardon, 
as  he  said,  for  his  treason.  In  1694  he  again 
attacked  Edinburgh,  being  only  beaten  off  by 
the  dtazens;  bnt  from  this  tune  his  power 
WHS  broken,  and  he  was  forced  to  quit  the 
country. 

Botkw«llf  Jakbs  HxFBintK,  4th  Ea&l  or 
(b.  1636,  d.  1678),  was  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches,  as  well  as  Lord  Higb  Ad- 
miral of  Sootland,  in  which  eapacitiee  be  is 
said  to  have  acted  more  as  a  nuumvdcv  and  a 
pirate  than  as  an  officer  of  state.  In  1668  he 
was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Aiticke ;  and  in 
the  following  year  distinguished  hsmself  as  a 
partisan  of  the  qaeen  regent,  and  an  opponeBt 
of  Arran  and  the  reforming^  lords.  He  was 
one  of  tiie  noUes  sent  to  Jlary  in  fimnoe 
after  the  death  ot  her  husband ;  and  in  1661 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  CoonciL 
He  was,  however,  in  constant  diffioultiee, 
owing  to  his  turbulence  and  violence.  In 
1662  he  was  impeauhed  for  having  plotted 
to  carry  off  the  queen,  and  outlawed ;  bat  in 
a  few  months  he  retonied,  and  manied  Lady 
Jane  Gordon,  a  sistOT  of  Lord  Huntley,  and 
about  the  same  time  b^an  to  find  favour  in 
the  ^es  of  Queen  Mary.  From  this  time  his 
life  becomes  doe^  associated  with  tliAt  of 
the  queen.  After  Kizzio's  murder,  Mary  fied 
to  Dunbar  Castle,  of  whii^  Bothwell  hM  the 
curtody ;  and  subsequently  he  returned  with 
her  to  Edinbiu^h.  In  October,  1666,  be  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  her  when  lying  -woanded 
in  his  castle  of  Hermitage;  and  aftisr  he  had 
compassed  the  murder  of  Bamley,  1667,  he 
was  in  constant  attendance  on  Hary  at  S^on. 
An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lennox  to  bring 
the  murderer  of  his  son  to  justice  ended  in 
Bothwell's  soqaittal,  owing  to  the  non-ap- 
pearance oi  toe  accneer,  and  Wonsht  him 
fresh  proofs  of  the  queen's  regard  in  the 
shape  of  large  grants  of  land.  In  1667  he 
earned  off  Uary  as  she  was  gcong  from 
Stirling  to  Edinburgh,  probably  with  her 
own  oonnivanoe,  and,  having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  his  wife,  married  the  qoeen, 
Ifi,  1667.  Siortly  afterwards  a  com- 
bination of  the  leading  bartms  of  Scotlsad 
forced  Bothwell,  who  previous  to  his  marriage 
had  been  made  Duke  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, to  fly  to  Borthwick  Castle,  and  theooe 
to  Ihinbar.  On  the  queen's  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy,  after  the  conference  at  Garberrr 
Hill,  Both  wall  had  to  escape  as  best  he  oou^ 
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to  the  OrkiuTs.    Pnrsned  thither,  and  driven 
to  Ma,  he  was  aireBted  by  a  Danish  war-ahip 
oS  the  coast  ot  Norway,  on  aospcion  of 
|bac^,  and  oonveyed  to  I)eimiark.   There  lie 
vu  noprisoned  by  Christian  IX.,  first  at 
Ualmoe  (1567—1673),  then  at  Diagsholm 
1678) ;  but  the  king  refuaed  the  de- 
maitda  of  the  Scottish  government  for  hie 
otiaditiai    or   execution.    The  so-called 
"Teetament"  he  ia  aaid  to  have  dxavn  up 
dnrinj^  thia  period,  is  nrolnbly  a  forgery. 
Bothwell  was,  aa  Randolph  said  of  him, 
"  deaptefol  out  of  measure,  falae  and  untrue 
as  a  devil;''  and  it  is  not  the  leaat  eztra- 
ndinary  feature  in  Hary'a  career  that  she 
■hoold  have  conceived  any  affection  for  thia 
brutal,  ferocious,  and  unsorupoloas  brader 
dnef. 

F.  S.  SeUen,  J^fSi  ^  BoCkwA;  teau.  br 
D.  Betrr,  1880. 

Bothwdl  Kfidg*,  Txi  Battlb  of  (June 
32,  1679),  was  foi^t  between  the  Royalist 
trocfw,  coonnaiKled  by  Hia  Duke  of  M<hi- 
month,  and  the  forces  of  the  revolted  Con- 
ventiden,  or  Covenanters.  The  inauigenta 
oecnpied  a  atanft  poaitioii,  with  the  Clyde 
between  them  and  the  enemy ;  but,  aa  they 
attempted  to  defend  instead  of  desboying  a 
bridge  Monmouth  cleared  the  passage  of  the 
river  by  bis  artUlery.  The  insni^^ts  were 
forced  to  retire  to  a  bill  near  by,  known  as 
Wamiitrtii  Heath,  where  they  wen  attacked 
W  the  Boyal  troops  and  oompletelv  routed. 
Imhwell  Bridge  Is  in  Lanarkdure,  near 
Hamilton. 

B«Mle  Plot,  The  (182S).  This  name 
was  given  by  Cuming  to  a  not  in  a  Dublin 
thaatze,  got  iqt  by  the  Orangemco,  when 
a  rattle  and  a  bottle  wotb  thrown  into 
the  box  of  head  'Wellealey,  the  then  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  who  was  supposed  to  &vour  the 
Catholics.  Hie  grand  jury  threw  out  the 
bin  for  cons^racy  with  intent  to  murder 
wtaA  was  Inoglht  in  against  those  aneited. 

Btndt^&e,  Capttkb  or  (16ii).  This 
event,  the  one  in^rtant  reault  of  the  com- 
bination of  Henry  YIII.  and  Charles  V. 
for  the  aubjugation  of  France  in  1644,  took 
]dace  September  14,  1644,  after  a  pro- 
tracted ai^e  of  nearly  two  months.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan  of  the  camraign, 
Charles  was  to  abike  across  France  by  Cham- 
pagne,  Henry  by  Picardy,  and  nei^er  was 
to  atop  till  he  reached  Paris,  where,  in  their 
imited  might,  they  were  to  dispose  of 
the  Fnmcn  monarchy.  The  first  thing, 
however,  that  Henry  did  was  to  ait  down 
with  the  bulk  of  hia  army  before  Boulogne ; 
and  when  Oharlea  reproached  him  for  not 
adhering  to  the  method  of  hivamon  deter* 
mined  upon  between  them,  Henry  retaliated 
by  accusing  Charles  of  a  similar  breach  of 
thdr  contract.  The  aiege  of  Boulogne  is 
jaindpally  memorable  iar  the  length  of  the 


resistanoe  made  bjy  Qie  gairison  under  the 
diaadvantageoas  oircunistances  <tf  weak  for- 
tifications, and  besiegers  strong  in  numbers 
and  offensive  engines.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
the  gallantry  displayed  on  this  occasion  hy 
the  men  of  Boulogne,  that  when  the  fall 
of  the  town  was  cleariy  an  event  of  a  few 
days  only,  ^tey  were  allowed,  on  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  town,  to  march  oat  with  their 
arms  and  property;  whereupon,  according 
to  Hall's  CkrottieU,  "the  long's  highness, 
having  the  sword  borne  naked  bef<n«  him  by 
the  Lord  Marquis  Dorset,  like  a  noble  and 
valiant  conqueror,  rode  into  the  town,  and  all 
the  trumpeters,  standing  on  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Bounded  their  trumpeta  at  the  time  ot 
his  entering,  to  the  great  comfort  of  all  the 
king'a  true  aubiecta."  The  town  renuuned 
in  the  hands  ol  the  "RttgTi**!  till  1660,  and 
was  restored  to  the  Frenw  on  the  oaaohuion 
of  peace. 

anltor,  HroH  (6. 1671»  d.  1742),  Arch- 
faishop  of  Armagh,  studied  at  Merchant 
Taylors*  School,  and  was  elected  a  demy 
of  Magdalen  at  the  same  time  as  Addison. 
He  was  subsequently  chaplain  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  rector  m  6t.  Olave's,  Southwark. 
In  1719  he  was  coossonited  Bisluxt  of  Bristol, 
and  in  1724  elevated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Armagh  and  the  Irish  priuAcy,  He  todk  an 
active  share  in  the  political  amurs  of  Ireland, 
waa  stmigly  o^^tosed  to  Swift  on  the  policy  of 
rtiminUhitig  the  gold  coin,  though  he  con- 
oorred  with  him  on  the  question  of  Wood's 
patemt,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
the  system  of  Protestant  Charter  Sdioola.  He 
founded  many  diarities  in  Armagh,  ]>ro^wda, 
and  elsewhere,  and  was  no  less  than  thirteen 
times  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of 
Ireland. 

BiograpMa  Brittmtioa. 

MomxAf,  Qomx  AshbV  [Qouot  Akkb's 

Bounty.] 

BonzOhiar,  Familt  of.  The  fonndor 
<rf  this  family  was  Sir  John  de  Boorehier, 
Jnstioe  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Hia  son  Robert  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1340  (the  first  layman  who 
held  the  office),  waa  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  baron  in  1342,  and  died  1340. 
Ihe  barony  dev<dved  on  Henry  Bourdiier, 
Count  of  En,  grandson  of  his  jreonger  son. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Essez  1462,  and  was 
sncceeded  by  his  grandson  Henry,  upon  whose 
death  the  peerage  became  ratinct. 

BonroMor,  Thokas  {d.  1486),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (1464 — 1486),  waa  the 
son  m  William  Bonrrhier,  Count  of  Eu,  by 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  After  holding  minor 
preferments,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester in  143S,  and  was  translated  to  Ely  in 
1448.   On  the  death  at  ArohlnBhop  K«np^ 
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the  Council,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons 
prayed  that  the  Pope  would  confer  the 
primacy  on  Bourehier.  Accordingly,  he  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1454. 
In  14o6  he  was  made  Chancellor,  and  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  eighteen  months,  both 
Torkist3  and  Lancastrians  being  anxious 
to  conciliate  a  member  of  bo  powerful  a 
family.  Bourchier  was  at  first  inclined  to 
act  as  a  mediator  between  the  contending^ 
factions,  but  subseqoently  became  a  distinct 
partisan  of  the  Duke  of  York.  He  welcomed 
^  return  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  in  1460,  and 
crowned  Edward  lY.  in  the  next  year.  In 
1464  he  was  made  a  cardinal.  Hb  crowned 
Bichard  III.,  and  two  years  after  performed 
the  same  office  for  Henry  YII.  He  was  a 
patron  of  learning,  and  instrumental  in 
mtroduciz^  printing  into  England,  and  left 
a  reputation  for  personal  generosity  and 
kindness. 

Hook.  Uim  of  tkf  AnWtHtrgt. 

Bou'vinM}  Ihb  Battlb  or  {July,  1214), 
was  fought  ata  small  town  between  Lille  and 
Toumay,  between  Philip  Augustas  of  France 
and  the  f  orcesof  the  Emperor  Otto  I V.,  wit  h  the 
Flemings  and  some  English  auxiliaries,  under 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury.  John  had  joined 
the  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the 
assistance  of  the  Germans  and  Flanders  in 
the  war  be  was  carrying  on  with  Philip  for 
the  recovery  of  his  French  territories.  The 
battle  (in  which  the  forces  engaged  on  both 
aides  would  appear  to  have  been  very  lai^o) 
terminated  in  a  signal  victonr  for  the  French. 
The  defeat  consummated  the  separation  of 
N'ormandy  from  England,  and  by  depriving 
John  of  further  hopes  of  being  able  to  rely  on 
his  Continental  dominions,  as  well  as  by  the 
loss  of  prestige  it  occasioned  him,  had  some 
effect  in  compelling  him  to  submit  to  the 
demands  of  the  barons.  The  battle  is  memor- 
able as  being  one  of  the  few  occasions  in 
which  men  of  English,  High-German,  and 
Low-German  race  biTe  fought  ude  by  side 
against  the  French  and  have  been  completely 
defeated. 

Soger  of  W«ndoTer,  UL  287  (Enr.  Hist  Soc.). 
£MFre>-inin,  Norm.  Conq.,  v.706,  wboapeaksofit 
as  "  that  day  of  dorkneu  uid  gloom  when  three 
bnnchaa  of  the  Tentonio  nice,  the  Oermtn,  the 
f  lemiur,  ftnd  the  EngUshmiia,  sank  before  the 
arms  of  men  of  the  hostile  blood  and  speechi" 
\a  SismoDdi,  Hiat.  dM  f  raTi^aU,  tL  421,  a  some- 
whAt  different  view  is  taken. 

Bowos,  Sir  Robert,  was  a  distinguished 
soldier,  diplomatist,  and  lawyer  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VlII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.  In 
the  great  Northern  rebellion  of  1636,  he  was 
among  the  prisoners  captured  at  the  surrender 
of  Hull  to  the  rebel  forces.  In  1&42,  whilst 
in  command  of  a  body  of  3,000  cavaliy,  be 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Halydon- 
^SS  ^  Scottish  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Huntley;  and  on  the  termination  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  became 
Warden  t/L  the  Eait  and  Middle  Mardhes. 


During  the  exercise  of  this  office  he  compiled 
his  Infonnationa  on  the  state  of  the  Marches, 
and  their  laws  and  customs — a  work  full  of 
curious  and  interesting  details.  In  June, 
15d2,  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
a  position  which  just  then  was  environed 
with  dangers.  As  Master  of  Iho  Rolls,  Sir 
Robert  Bowes  was  oue  of  the  witncsi-es  to 
the  will  of  King  Edward  VI.,  wlui:h  fixed  the 
succession  to  tJhe  crown  on  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
He  retired  from  his  office  two  months  after 
Mary's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  occupied  himself 
with  his  old  duties  on  the  Scottish  border. 
The  precise  year  of  hia  death  ii  unoartain. 

B(^VOttill|t  ""^^  name  applied  to  the 
system  of  social  and  commercial  ostracism 
which  was  extensively  resorted  to  in  Ireland 
during  the  land  agitation  of  1880  and  1881. 
Landlords  who  were  disliked  by  their  tenants, 
tenuits  who  bad  paid  rents  to  unpopular 
landlords,  and  other  persons  who  incurred 
the  hostility  of  the  local  branches  of  the  Land 
League,  were  rigidly  isolated.  No  intercourse 
was  held  with  th^^m,  and  no  one  could  be  got 
to  work  for  them,  or  even  to  supply  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  name  wu  derired  from  Caption  Bojoott, 
of  Lougb  Mask  House,  a  Mojo  landlord  and 
agent,  one  of  the  Bret  dfrainst  whom  the  prooesi 
was  pnt  in  foroe.  Capt.  Boycott  «M  "  relievad" 
by  a  uamber  of  Orangemen,  esoorte'1 1^  ib  laig* 
military  aud  police  foroe,  r4ov.  11, 1880. 

Boyle,  Cha&lbb,  Ibt  Loud  (A,  1676,  d, 
1731),  second  son  of  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
while  an  nndeigiaduate  at  Oxford,  took  part 
in  the  controveny  with  Bentley  on  the  letters 
of  FhaJaris.  In  1700  he  entered  Parliament 
as  member  for  HontingdoD,  and  in  170S 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  of  Orrery.  In 
1709  he  fought  at  Malplaquet,  and  in  1713 
was  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  States  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  and  on  hia  return 
received  an  English  peerage.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  George  I.,  but  in  1722  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  on  a  otuurge  of  b^g 
concerned  in  Layer's  Plot,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  acquitted,  ^s  later  years  were 
devoted  to  philosophical  studies. 

Boyne,  The  Battlb  of  thb  (Juljr  1,  1690), 
was  fought  between  the  troops  of  William  III. 
and  the  Irish  under  James  TI.  James,  march- 
ing from  Dublin,  had  taken  up  a  position 
bdttind  the  river  Boyne,  and  there  waited  for 
the  invading  army.  His  position  was  strong, 
and  Schombe^  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
William  from  the  attack.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  the  English  right,  under 
young  Schomberg,  was  sent  to  cross  the 
river  by  the  bridge  of  Slane,  some  miles 
higher  up,  and  thus  turn  the  Irish  right. 
The  bridge  was  captured.  Four  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  Boyne  the  road  to  Dublin 
runs  through  the  passage  of  -  Duloek.  If 
Schomberg  secured  this  pass  the  Irish  re- 
treat would  be  out  off.  langon,  oonunapdw 
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(I  tha  Frottch  allies,  znaidied  to  opposo  him. 
Thus  the  Irish  alone  vera  left  to  withstand 
William.   At  the  head  <tf  his  left  wing,  con- 
wting  entirely  of  cavalnr,  he  forced  the  pas- 
nge  of  the  river  not  lar  above  Drogheda. 
The  centre  of  hia  army  was  commaDded  by 
the  elder  Si-homberg.   The  Iiiah  infantry  fled 
^rifltous  a  blow ;  the  cavalry  under  Richard 
Hanultun  fought  bravely  on.    The  gallant 
Schomberg  tdl  while  ndlying  his  troop. 
But  at  this  moment  Williaun  came  up  with 
his  left  wing,  and  the  battle  was  won.  The 
Irish  cavuli-y  retreated  slowly,  fighting  to 
the  last;  their  leader,  Hamilton,  was  ta^en 
prifloner.  James  fled  early  in  the  day  towards 
Dublin.    The  fogitivea  poured  through  the 
paaHu.ee  of  Duleek,  where  the  Fren{^  had 
ateulily  related  Meinhart  Schomberg's  attack. 
Onisidering  the  great  importance  of  the  vie* 
terry,  the  loss  on  either  side  was  not  great. 
About  600  English  had  fallen,  and  1,S00 

A  striUoir  antS  detailed  aoeonnt  of  the  batUe 
ii  (iTen  in  Haradl^a  Biatory, 

Boy*PatEiotS  vas  a  name  given  by  tkmr 
enemies  to  a  body  of  young  and  ridng  men 
who  formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir 
Bobert  Walpole's  administration,  but  who 
coalesced  neither  with  the  Tori«i  nor  with 
the  malcontent  Whigs.  The  chief  members 
of  this  party  were  Lyttleton,  George  Oren- 
ville.  Lord  Cobham,  uid,  above  all,  William 
Pitt 

Bracton,  Hekby  (d.  1268),  the  writer  of 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1246  be  was 
^ipointed  one  of  the  judges  errant,  and  later 
on  was  one  of  the  ting's  clerks  or  secretaries. 
He  is  supposed  to  h^re  become  an  eccle- 
nastic  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  to 
hai'e  bepn  Archdeacon  of  Barnstaple.  His 
work,  entitled  De  LegQim  tt  Comuttudinihut 
AngViM:,  is  onr  great  authority  for  mediieval 
English  law.  An  excellent  edition  is  pub- 
li»hpd  in  the  Rolls  Series  (1878,  Ac),  with 
a  Tran«UtioD,  Notes,  References  toGlanville, 
Ac,  and  I  ntrodu<;tion8  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss, 
The  editor  su^i^sts  that  "the  immediate 
object  which  Bracton  bad  in  view  in  com- 
poeing  bin  work,  was  to  draw  up  a  manual  of 
the  common  law  of  England  for  the  use  and 
iutnicticm  of  the  Justiciaries  of  the  Eyre. " 
Sm  Sir  Iteven  TwIbb'b  Introdnotionst 
Bmv>>8,  iltvC.  £»0-  £a« ;  OUterbook,  Hmnm« 
a»  Bmrfon  imd  mCk  r«rMttaisi  £f  aMMUn 
BeeU«,  luaS. 

Braddock  Down*  situated  between 
lidxard  and  Bodmin,  in  Cornwall,  was  the 
Irene  of  a  battle  during  the  Ovil  War.  Herp, 
«  Jan.  IP,  1643,  the  Royalist  officers,  Sir 
Bllph  f  lopton  and  Sir  Beril  Grenville,  coming 
from  Bodmin,  encountered  and  defeated  the 
cemmsnder  of  the  garrison  of  Plymouth, 
Bnthven,  who,  without  voting  for  the  sap* 


port  of  his  superior  officer,  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford, had  crossed  the  Tamar  and  occoped 

Liakeard.    The  result  of  the  battle  was  that  * 
the  Comtshmen  resuthed  the  offensive,  drove 
back  Stamford  and  his  forces,  and  carried  by 
assault  Saltash  and  Okehampton. 

Then  is  a  full  Booonnt  of  tbe  IwtUe  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  Bovil  GrenTiUe,  priuUd  in  Fontar's  l^t 
0/  Pym-  S«*  abo  Clataadmi'a  MiA.  of  i\t  S»- 
Mlion,  rl.  848. 

Braddock,  OmBKAL.  [Duauznri,  Fost.] 

Bradahav,  John  (i.  1602,  d. 
was  a  barrister,  but  was  very  little  known, 
either  as  a  lawyer  or  a  politician,  when,  in 
1648,  he  was  made  President  of  tbe  High 
Court  of  Justice,  instituted  to  try  Charles  I. 
Hie  reason  for  hie  appointment  seems  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  all  the  leading  lawyers  to 
serve  on  the  trial,  and  the  neceanty  of  having 
some  one  possessed  of  legal  knowledge  as  the 

E resident.  For  bis  services  he  was  given  the 
ouse  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  sum 
of  £5,000,  and  large  grants  of  land,  and 
made  ChanccUor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
He  subsequently  presided  at  the  triaU  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  other  Royalists, 
and  was  Preddent  of  the  Councils  of  State 
from  1649  to  IC&l.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Par^ament  of  1654,  and  was  probably  one  of 
those  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  tbe  en- 
gagement recognising  Cromwell's  authority. 
In  1659  ho  was  made  one  of  the  Council  fA 
State,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  commissioQer 
of  the  Great  Seal:  but  ho  died  beftnw  the 
end  of  the  year.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
were  styled  "stiff  Repubhcans,"  or  "Common- 
wealth's men,"  and  was  sincorely  opposed  to 
tbe  government  of  one  person,  whether  king 
or  protector ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  man  of  any  marked  ability.  After  tbe 
Restoration  his  body  was  disiuteiTed  and 
hung  in  chains  at  Tybom. 

BradwardilM,  Thohab  (£.  area  1290,  d. 
1 349 ),  a  native  of  Chichester,  educated  at  Mer^ 
ton  College,  Oxford,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  scholastic  philosophers,  and  was 
known  by  the  title  of  Doctor  Frofundua.  He 
became  Chancellor  of  the  university,  Professor 
of  Divinity,  and  subsequently  chaplain  to 
Edward  III.  In  1349  he  was  appointed  to 
the  archbishotHric  of  Canterbury,  but  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  conseoation  he  was  carried 
off  by  tbe  Black  Death. 

Biadwardine's  ^reat  work,  D*  Cawa  I)«f,  was 

printed  in  1618  (Loud.,  foUoJ.  Hia  other  worlts 

wera  ohitiflf  matbematical. 

Braemar  Oatharingt  (^°?- 

I7l5),  was  the  name  given  to  the  great 
assembly  of  disaffected  nobles  and  Highland 
chie&  which  met  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  a  bunting  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forest  of 
Braemar,  but  in  reality  to  ffl*gani8e  measures 
for  raising  the  standard  nA  insurrection  in 
favour  of  tbe  Pretender,  which  was  done 
soon  afterwards  (Sept  6).  Among  those  at 
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the  BTaemar  gathering  were  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
the  Muqaia  of  TuUibardine,  Lords  Southeak, 
IhTol,  Eil^th,  Kenmon,  Strathallao,  Sea- 
forth,  and  Gtengary. 

BraintTM  Cmm*  Thb.  In  1837  the 
majority  of  the  veetry  of  Braintree  postponed 
a  uhiuch  rate  for  twelve  months  ;  the  chnrch- 
wardens,  however,  proceeded  to  levy  it  on  their 
own  authority.  A  prohibition  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  restrained  them.  It  was 
Bu^eated,  however,  that  the  uhurohwurdens 
and  the  minority  of  the  vestry  might  legally 
levy  a  rate,  as  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
votes  of  the  majority  who  refused  to  perform 
their  daty  were  not  valid.  The  church- 
wardens and  the  minority  of  the  veatry 
voted  a  rate  accordingly  (July,  1841).  On 
the  matter  being  once  more  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Beach,  that  tribunal 
now  declared  the  rate  valid.  The  dednon 
was  affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  but  npaet  on  appeal  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  pronounced  the  rate  invalid, 
and  altogether  denied  the  right  of  the  minority 
of  the  parishioners  te  levy  it.  It  was  such 
cases  as  this  that  led  to  the  Act  31  &  32 
Vict,  cap.  109,  which  abolished  compulsory 
Church  rates,  because  "the  levying  thereof 
has  given  rise  to  litigation  and  ill-feeling." 

Hnj,  Coiut.  EUt.,  a.  430.    8m  tha  cam  of 

OoslinK  V.  Telej  in  Quem.'*  Bnwh  S«p.,  vii.  400 ; 

and  HoM>«  of  Lord*  Caaea,  iv.  67B. 

Bnuuliam  Xoor,  The  Battlb  of  (1408], 
intB  fought  between  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  other  nobles  who  had  revolted 
against  Henry  IV.,  and  the  royal  troops, 
under  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby.  The  latter  were 
completely  victorious,  Northumberland  beiiig 
killed  on  the  field,  and  his  ditef  associate, 
Lonl  BardoU,  mortally  wounded.  Bramham 
Moor  is  in  Yorkahiie,  between  Leeds  and 
Tadcaater. 

BMatewtaM,  Tkb  Battlb  op  (Sept.  11, 

1777),  in  the  AmencanWarof  Independence, 
was  fought  ou  the  shores  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  about  fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
and  nided  in  the  defeat  of  the  Americans, 
under  Washington.  General  Howe  had 
landed  18,000  men  near  the  Brandywine. 
WasUngtmi  had  only  8,000  tnxnw  fit  fbr 
aotioa.  For  some  days  he  baffled  General 
Howe's  attempts  to  drive  him  back.  At 
length  the  two  armies  encountered  one 
another.  While  Howe  and  Comwallis  made 
a  flank  movement  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  ftwces,  Washington  resolved  on  a  bold 
attack  on  the  British  in  his  front.  To  render 
snch  an  attack  sucoeaafnl,  the  co-operation  of 
Sullivan  was  necessary.  But  that  general, 
osing  his  own  discretion  instead  of  obej'ing 
orders,  laid  himself  open  to  an  attack  while 
bis  troops  were  in  confusion.  The  rout  of 
SnUi^-an's  troops  threw  the  rest  of  the 
American  army  into  oonfosion,  and  soon  they 


were  everywhere  in  retreat.  The  American 
loss  was  set  down  by  H>owe  at  300  killed, 
600  wounded,  and  400  prisoners,  as  against 
90  killed  and  500  wounded  and  missiug  on 
the  English  side.  Washington  made  good 
his  retreat ;  but  ho  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  saving  Philadelphia  when  he  found  that 
CtffnwalUB  had  forced  his  way  between  his 
oamp  and  that  town. 

Bancmtt,  Bid.   nf  tk»  DMbd  Statn,  r,, 

BrantiiighiHH-  Motl  is  name  given 
to  the  lasnelioll  of  the  Exchequer  for  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  when 
Thomas  of  Bnmtingham,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  Treasurer,  containing  an  account  of  the 
various  payments  made  during  the  year.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  office  of  Fells,  and  pub- 
lishad  in  1836,  with  a  general  introduction 
on  the  character  of  the  Exohequer  Kecords 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Devon. 

BriMMMi  William  db  {d.  cirea  1212),  was 
one  of  the  moat  powerful  Imrons  in  England, 
and  received  from  Hmay  XI.,  in  1177,  the 
grant  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Limerick. 
He  was  one  of  the  itinerant  justices  in 
Richanl  I.  's  reign,  but  fell  out  of  favour  witii 
John,  who  in  1210  stripped  him  of  all  his 
possessions,  tmd,  it  is  said,  starved  his  wife 
and  son  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  De 
Braose  himself  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
died  shortly  afterwards.  His  youngest  son 
Reginald  received  back  a  f^eat  part  of  iua 
father's  possessions,  but,  dying  withot^  hflin 
in  1229,  the  family  becune  extinct. 

Bri^t  Bin  RxonTAiD  (tf.  1603),  ina  one 
of  Henry  'VTr.*B  most  trusted  counsellors. 
Together  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was 
the  king's  messenger  in  liSd  to  the  city  of 
London  to  ask  the  citizens  for  a  loan  of  6,000 
marks,  obtaining,  after  much  negotiation,  the 
omaidetably  smaller  sum  of  £2,000.  He  was 
the  object  of  special  hatred  to  the  Comiah 
rebels  of  14f)7  as  being  the  instniment  of 
Heniy's  extortion. 

Brmd  Biota  (1816).  The  cessation  of 
the  great  war,  which  cansed  many  farms  to 
be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  failure 
of  the  harvest,  ocoasioned  severe  distress 
and  riots  in  all  pat4fl  of  England,  especially 
in  the  ea8t<>m  counties.  Iteclaring  that  the 
farmers  had  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  the  mob  set  farm  buildings  on  fire, 
demanded  that  wheat  should  be  sold  cheap, 
and  in  soversl  places  broke  into  the  bakers* 
shops.  The  riots  were  suppreseed  by  militery 
force,  and  the  rioters  tried  by  a  special  com- 
missicm.  There  were  also  occasional  riots 
caused  by  famine  during  the  Chartist  move- 
ment. The  most  dangerous  were  those  of 
1842,  in  Torkshire  and  Lancashire. 

Qpenoar  'VaJpoIe,  BW,  itfSng:,  L,  oUap.  t. 
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DBf  ms  a  ]7wiiiaii  at 
Bnn  birth,  who  had  wrred  King-  John 
vith  anacTupnloua  Sdelity  as  a  msrcenary 
aptua,  and  was  in  1208  rewarded  \yy  him 
vuli  the  sheriiEdoms  of  Glamorgan  and 
Oxfordflhixe,  the  castles  of  Chilbam,  North* 
ao^ton,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Bedford,  and 
tha  hand  of  Ma^^ret  Rod  vers,  widow  of 
Baldwin,  aon  of  the  Earl  of  Devon.  On 
John's  death,  it  wbb  jndged  advisable  to  con- 
dbate  this  soldier,  who  hod  taken  Bedford 
Castle,  burnt  the  eubitrba  of  London,  and 
tenorised  over  John's  enemies  in  the  neigh- 
boiiriDg  coontiea.  In  return  for  his  aid 
to  the  Tojral  cause  against  Louis  and  the 
rebel  barons,  he  obtained  the  sherifidonu  of 
BaUand,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bucldng- 
haia,  Bedford,  Oxford,  Northampton,  for  seven 
years.  Bat  from  1220  onwards  the  vigorous 
work  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  wag  putting  an  end 
to  the  state  of  things  in  which  such  a  man 
ooold  move  freely.  Convicted  at  ita  Don- 
iteUfi  Aaues  in  1224  of  thirty-five  acta  of 
Tudence,  he  andadously  captnred  one  of 
the  juBdcee,  and  imprisoned  him  in  Bedford 
Castle,  under  the  care  of  bis  brother,  WillUm 
de  Breaute,  who  refused  to  surrender  it,  say- 
ing "  he  was  no  liegeman  of  the  King  of 
Rijfrnd."  The  dege  took  two  months, 
^with  great  alaugjiter  of  the  king's  nobles ;" 
and  it  required  an  elaborate  Bege-tnun. 
The  castle  was  taken  and  the  gaiiiBOn  at 
onoe  hanged.  Falkes,  now  under  excom- 
munication, had  fled  to  North  Wales, 
the  prinoe  of  which  district  married  his 
daognter  Eva ;  but  he  soon  returned  and  Bub> 
Butted  himself  to  the  king's  mercy.  The 
judgment  of  the  boxms  was  that  he  nhould 
Buxeader  all  his  goods  and  abjure  the  reahn. 
Hie  wifiB,  too,  obtaineda  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  oonstnint ;  and  on  his  first  setting  foot  in 
Konnsady,  only  his  crusading  vow  protected 
him  from  being  hanged  b^  the  French  king. 
He  prevailed  with  Uononns  lit.  to  send  a 
itnug  letter  of  interoession  to  the  king. 
Whila  on  bia  my  back  to  England,  however, 
he  died  in  Notmandy.  Falkes  de  Bueant^ 
wu  a  typical  example  oi  the  unscrupakrus 
Caieigii  adventurerB  whom  the  early  Angevin 
kings  iotrodoced  into  RugifTn^  as  able  tools 
of  royal  miagovemment. 

Matthew  Piite,  Gkrmiea  Mei»ra,  nib  mzmo 
UM;  JmMU(>/iriwerl«)l,p.80O;  JIoiraIL«tt«T«ot 
Henry  m.,  L  543  mo^  and  sspaouUlr  Walter 
ofCoTantzT,  IL  853;  M  ifa.        [aTl.  S.] 

Bndftt  ThB  DRCt^AKATTON  OP  (April  14, 

IMO),  was  the  manifeeto  sent  by  Charles  II. 
te  both  honees  of  the  Convention  Fariiament. 
By  tiria  the  king  granted  a  free  and  general 
patdoa'to  all  "who  witiiin  forty  days  after 
tbe  publiafaing  hereof  shall  lay  hold  upon 
tin  our  grace  and  favour,  and  shall  by  any 
pBblic  act  declare  thnr  doing  so,"  except 
Reh  as  Parlianient  should  except.  It  also 
gnotnl  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  com- 
■itted  during  Uie  CSvil  War,  and  the  subae- 


quent  interregnum ;  promised  that  the  Mng 
would  rel^  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a 
free  parliament ;  and  declared  a  liberty  to 
tender  L-onsciences,  so  ' '  that  no  man  shaU  be 
disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences 
of  opinion  in  matter  of  religion."  The  king 
also  undertook  that  no  inquiry  should  be 
made  into  the  titles  of  lands  acquired  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  arrears  of 
Monk's  officers  and  soldien  should  be  paid. 
ParKaMMMtary  SUt.,  Iv.  17. 

Bred*,  Thi  Tbbatt  op  (July  31,  1667), 
was  concluded  between  England  on  tho  one 
aide,  and  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark  on 
the  other.  It  was  entered  into  after  a  naval 
war  between  England  and  Holland,  in  which 
the  victories  had  been  pretty  evenly  distri- 
buted. France  had  joined  the  Dutch,  fearing 
that  England  would  make  hovelf  suprane  on 
the  aeas,  but  she  had  not  taken  mooh  sfaue 
in  the  war,  her  pdioy  being  to  use  the  two 
great  naval  powers  as  checks  one  upon  tiie 
other.  The  following  were  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Breda:— 1.  The  islands  of  St. 
Christopher,  Antigua,  and  MontBerfat  -mem 
restored  to  England,  and  the  province  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  to  France.  S.  England 
and  Holland  made  peace  on  the  principle  of 
uti  pmidtti* ;  thus  England  retained  New 
Yoik  and  New  Jersey,  and  Holland  retained 
Snrinam.  3.  The  Navigation  Act  was 
modified  in  fovear  of  the  DatdL  4.  Friendly 
relations  were  restored  between  England  and 
Denmark. 

Kodi  and  SAodl,  HM.  im  TroHtt.  1. 300. 

BMhoSt  Of)  °>oi«  correctly,  BhBTHOi^  in 
Erse  signifies  a  judge.  From  the  earliest  daya 
of  Irish  hist<ay  of  which  we  have  any  trace, 
this  class  seems  to  have  been  a  distinctly  re- 
cognised one,  and  previous  to  the  conversion 
of  the  D-ish  to  Christianitv  we  have  proof  that 
the  office  had  become  hereiiitary.  In  fact,  there 
seemsstnmg  reason  forconnecting  the  Brehms 
with  the  ancient  Celtic  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
whether  or  no  we  choose  to  give  to  that  priest- 
hood the  name  of  Druid.  [Dkviimi.]  Borne 
of  the  diief  Brdions,  whose  names  mive  been 
banded  down  to  us,  especially  a  very  cele- 
brated  one,  Dubhthach  mac  na  Lugair,  chief 
author  of  ^e  Senehut  Mar,  is  by  later  writers 
often  called  a  Druid.  Cesar  tells  us  that  the 
Druids  had  acquired  &e  office  of  judges  in 
both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  and  that  they 
were  lihewise  bards  who  preserved  the  historicu 
traditions  of  the  people.  The  Brehons  as 
they  are  known  to  history — that  is  to  say,  the 
Brehons  of  Christian  time — seem  to  have 
united  these  two  offices.  "  The  Brehons  and 
feast  poets  of  the  men  of  Erin,"  says  an  open- 
ing paragraph  of  the  Stnehu*  Mor.  We  can 
easily  understmd  that  when  a  change  of 
religion  CHme,  and  the  priestly  functions' 
passed  to  the  men  ordained  by  Patrick  and 
his  successors,  the  more  secular  offices 
would  be  retained  by  the  Brehons.  Ihe' 
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preaciiing  of  St.  Patriclc  l>^;an  aboat  the 
year  432,  and  waa  crowned  with  a  rapid  sue* 
cess.  One  of  the  most  important  among  his 
early  conversions  was  that  of  the  Brehon 
Dubhthach  above  spoken  of.  We  may 
suppose  there  were  some  mutual  oonceaaions 
between  the  two.  DnUhthach,  who  was 
probably  a  Druid,  renounced  hia  magical  and 
idolatrous  practices,  and  Patrick  in  his  turn 
* '  blessed  his  mouth  "  (as  we  are  expressly  told 
in  the  Senchiu  Mor)  when  he  uttered  secular 
judgments.  It  was  probably  with  St.  Patrick 
that  tiie  idea  arose  of  writing  down  the  Brehon 
laws,  or,  as  we  ahoold  say,  ot  codifying  them. 
We  must  remember  that  at  this  time  Theo- 
doaiua  had  just  codified  the  Boman  law,  a 
precedent  which  would  be  present  in  the 
mind  of  St  Patrick.  In  fact,  from  this  time 
forward  we  nearly  always  find  that  the  con- 
version <A  any  barbarous  people  to  Chris- 
tianity is  immediately  followed  by  some  sort 
of  codifying  of  their  anoioit  tiaditional  law. 
The  first  Saxon  code  is  that  of  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  which  waa  undertaken  by 
St.  Aagustine.  Whatever  of  the  traditional 
law  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
doctrine  or  the  crown  law,  is  in  all  cases 
retained,  bat  what  is  opposed  to  these  ia  ex- 
punged. IliuB,  in  the  introduction  to  the  firat 
great  code  of  Brehon  laws,  the  Seneku*  Mor 
(kAt.  438 — 441),  we  find  a  distinction  made 
between  the  "  law  of  nature  "  and  the  *'  law 
of  God."  The  latter  refers  to  iha  laws 
which  came  with  the  revealed  religion  ;  the 
former  tenn  bears  reference  to  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  where  he  apeaka  of  the  Gentiles 
doing  by  nature  tiie  works  of  the  law,"  and 
therefore  means  all  in  the  ancient  code  which 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  revealed  com- 
mandments. The  Senckiu  Mar  is  said  to  have 
had  nine  authors,  or  co-operators,  in  its  con- 
struction, who  are  spoken  of  as  "the  nine 
pillars  of  the  Senchua  Mor."  Three  were 
kings,  viz.,  Laeghaire,  Over-King  of  Ireland ; 
Core,  King  of  Cash^;  and  Dairi,  King  of 
Ulster.  Three  were  bishops  or  saints, 
namely ,  FatHck,  Benen  (Benignus),  and  Giir- 
nech :  these  we  may  suppose  looked  after  the 
Christian  portion  of  the  code.  Finally,  we  have 
three  Brehons,  who  were,  of  course,  the  chief 
authors  of  the  law,  viz.,  Dubhthach  before 
tnraitioned,  assiated  by  Bosaa  and  Ferghua. 
These  last  two  are  sometimes  spoken  of 
simply  as  "  barda ; "  but  aa  we  have  before 
aaia,  it  ia  not  probable  that  there  was  any 
distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
Brehon  and  the  bard. 

Saa  Aneitvi  Lomm  Irdond  (Irish  Bolls 
Beries):  E.  O'Cnrrr,  AuiMn  the  jtncimt 
Jriih;  Sir  H.  8.  Uitioe,  Xorltr  fiUtoru  0/ Aati- 
twtwiu.  [C.  F.  K.] 

Bremlier,  Sm  Nicolas  {d.  1388),  waa 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1377,  and  again 
&om  1383  to  1385.  He  wrb  the  head  of  the 
royalist  party  in  the  city,  and  in  1387  was 
one  of  thoM  who  were  appealed  of  treason  by 


the  Lords  Appellant.  In  1388  he  waa  im. 
peached  by  Parliament,  sentenced  to  be  be- 
headed, and  ahortly  aftorwarda  executed. 
[Apfbllant,  Ixikds.] 

Brennvrilloi  Tkb  Battlb  of  (Aug.  20, 
II19),  was  a  cavalry  skirmish  fought  turing 
the  campaign  in  Kormandy  between  Louis  IT. 
of  France  and  Henry  I.,  and  arose  out  of  the 
support  given  by  the  former  to  William  Clito. 
The  Fremdi  wete  united,  and  dunrtly  afterwards 
Louis  made  peace  and  abandoned  William. 
There  were  only  about  900  men  engaged  in 
this  combat,  and  not  more  than  three  were 
killed.  Both  kings  were  present  on  the  field. 
Ordn-icua  Fttolu.  zU.  664;  Sbmondl,  SM. 
dM  JVanfaia,  v.  Iti. 

Breutfordf  Fatbick  Edthven,  Earl  or 
{d.  1657),  after  having  served  in  nkany  foreign 
armies,  joined  the  Itoyaliat  troops,  and  waa 
at  once  made  a  fleld-marahal  by  Charles  I. 
He  had  an  important  command  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Lindesay  was  made  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Forth, 
and  subsequently  Earl  of  Brentford,  b^  the 
king,  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  hia  military 
abiUty.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  and  obliged  to 
resign  his  conmiand,  being  succeeded  by 
Prince  Rupert.  Clarendon  remarks  that, 
"  both  by  reason  of  his  age  and  his  extreme 
deafness  he  waa  not  a  man  of  counsel  or 
words ;  hardly  conceived  what  was  proposed, 
and  aa  confusedly  and  obscurely  delivered  his 
opinion." 

daxendoD,  But.  0/  th«  SAdlton,  viU,  2^  fte. 

Brentford,  The  Battle  of  ^ov.  12, 
1642),  was  fought  between  the  RovaUsta  under 
Prince  Rupwt  and  the  I^Hameataiians 
under  Denzil  Holies.    After  the  battle  of 

Edgehill  Charles  marched  towards  London, 
touching  Reading  and  other  places  on  the 
way.  At  Brentford  Rupert  encountered 
three  regiments  which  were  stationed  there, 
and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  forced  the  barri- 
cades they  had  erected,  and  occumed  the  town 
of  Brentford,  taking  fifteen  hundred  prisraura 
and  eleven  cannons.  The  Parliamentary  amy 
being  subsequently  reinforced,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  from  Brentford,  and 
retired  into  winter  quarters  at  Oxford. 
Clarendon,  Hitt.  of  the  BebsUion,  vi  135^ 

Brest,  The  Expedition  aoainst  (1694), 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  The  lilnglidi 
government  had  attempted  to  keep  the  desti- 
nation of  the  expedition  secret,  but  it  had 
become  well  known  to  the  FKnch  gorem- 
raent.  Information  had  been  treacheroosly 
conveyed  to  them  by  various  persona  in 
England,  among  others  by  Marlborough,  who 
wrote  a  letter  to  James  II.  on  the  subject 
Thus  forewarned,  the  French  government 
sent  Vauban  to  put  the  deft-ncee  in  order. 
On  the  6th  of  June  the  fleet,  under  Berkeley, 
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Talmash  in  oommand  of  the  land  f  oioes, 
vuofl  G»e  Finistem.   It  was  proposed  to 
land  in  Camaret  Bay.    The  Maniais  of 
CMnnazthon,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  eoitered  the  basin  to  recoonoitre,  and 
tepQited  the    defences   formidable.  Bat 
Barley  and  Talmash  thtHight  that  he  over- 
nted  the  danger.    Next  day  Caermarthen, 
with  flight  ahipe,  was  followed  by  Talmash 
with  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  A 
nandenraa  fire  from  the  batteries  swept  away 
the  men.     Talmaah,    however,  imagining 
that  he  wae  confronted  by  peasants,  refused 
to  retire,  and  fell  mortally  wounded  as  he 
attempted  to  land.    Ships  and  boats  hastily 
mtiied  from  the  bay,  but  not  without  the  loss 
of  four  hundred  sailors  and  seren  hundred  sol- 
diers.  The  expedition  returned  ingloriously, 
afkar  attempting  to  blow  up  the  mer  at 
Dunkirk,  and  bombarding  f^ep^  Havre, 
aodCalaji. 

LoMtoN  e^MtU,  UM :  Baoksi,  HM.  of  Am.; 
MutuMy,  Hm.  o/Mng. 

BretitfX^,  The  Tbbatt  of  (May  8, 1360), 
was  oonuuded  between  Kngland  and  France 
ifter  the  continued  successes  of  Edward  III., 
while  Uie  French  king,  John,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers,  reouiined  in  cap- 
thrity  in  England.  The  protracted  negotia- 
tkms  were  btoaght  to  a  close  by  a  dreadful 
storm,  recorded  in  history,  whidi  was  inter- 
preted to  be  a  manifestation  of  Divine  wrath 
at  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  The  English 
nntmnoed  their  pretnuions  to  the  crown  of 
Fraaoe,  as  well  as  to  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Huns,  and  Anjou.  France  consented  to 
cede  Gasoony,  Guienne,  Foitou,  and  thar 
dependoiciee  and  outlying  districts;  and  in 
northern  France,  Calais,  Guisnea,  and  the 
coonty  of  Ponthieu.  King  John  was  to  pay 
a  ransom  of  3,000,000  gold  crowns.  The 
question  of  Brittany  was  left  open.  The 
French  were  to  break  off  tiiair  alliance  with 
tbe  SootSf  and  to  abstain  fmn  assisting  them 
•gainst  the  Bnglidi,  and  the  English  were  to 
give  no  further  aid  to  the  Flemings.  By  a 
aepante  treaty,  the  Kings  of  Ftaace  and 
NaTarra  were  to  be  reconciled. 

Tbe  srtloles  are  in  Symer,  FmAtra,  fi.  SU, 

SB.    8m  &1m>  FroisMrt,  300 ;  EuT^htoii,  268—1 : 

I^fard.         ofS%g.,  iiL  180. 

Bftwald*.  A  title  of  supremacy  among 
the  early  Anfjlo-Saxon  kings.  Bede  {Si»t. 
&e2w.,  ii.  fi)  gives  a  list  of  seven  kings  who 
bad  ruled  over  the  English  south  of  the 
Homber.  The  first  four— EUa  of  Sussex, 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex,  Redwald  of  Bast  Anglia, 
■od  Ethelbert  of  Kent  — could  have  had  no 
power  over  the  Northumbrians,  even  if  they 
■U  really  possessed  the  influence  Bede  as- 
Bgns  to  them.  But  the  last  three — ^Edwin, 
Oswald,  and  Oswy  —  were  Northumbrian 
Ungi^  and  therefore  their  *'  imperium "  or 
"  ducatns,''  according  to  Bede,  must  have  ex- 
tanded  orsr  aQ  Souul  Britam.   Oswald  is,  in 


fact,  called  by  Adamnan  (Ftt.  B.  CbliMi£«), 
**Totina  Britenniaa  Impeiatw  ordinstns  a 
Deo,"  and  history  pi-oves  the  reality  of  their 
power.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (».  «. 
827),  when  enlarging  on  the  exploits  of 
Egbert,  quotes  Bede's  list,  and  adds  to  them 
Egbert,  saying,  "And  he  was  the  eighth 
kin^  that  was  BntvuMa.*'  Weet-Soxon  pre- 
judice probably  caused  the  chronicler  to  pass 
over  the  great  Mercians  of  the  eighth  century, 
of  whom  Ethelbald  claimed  to  be  '*  King  of 
the  South  English,"  and  Offa"BexAnglorum" 
{Cod.  Dip.,  i.  «6,  162,  4o.),  while  Charles 
the  Great  called  the  latter  tiie  "  greatest 
of  the  kings  of  the  West."  Besides  this 
passage,  Uie  remarkable  word  Bretwalda 
oconzs  elsewhere  miy  in  a  bilingual  charter 
of  Athelstan  in  934  {Co4.  JHp.,  218),  which 
deecribeB  him  as  "King  of  the  Anglo-Saxona 
and  Brytamwaldm  of  all  the  island" — in 
Latin,  "  Anglo-Saxonom  nec  non  totius 
BritannifB  Rex."  In  seeking  the  meaning  of 
this  rare  title  we  must  first  distinguish  between 
the  name  Bretwalda  and  the  fact  of  over- 
lordship.  Every  one  admits  the  successive 
hegemony  of  Ntnthombria,  Mercis,  and 
Wesaex  over  English  and  British  alike.  But 
the  nature  of  this  supremacy,  and  the  relaticn 
of  the  Bretwaldadom  to  it,  have  been  much 
debated.  Bapin  started  a  theory  of  ao  eieo 
tave  Boverdgnty,  which  Turner  and  Lingard 
at  least  tacitly  accept,  and  which  Palgrave 
worked  out  to  new  consequences  in  his  Eiig- 
lith  Commonweaith.  Palgrave  connects  the 
title  with  the  imperial  position  of  the  kingi^ 
as  inheritors  of  the  remains  of  Roman  Im- 
perialism that  still  survived  the  withdrawal 
of  the  legions.  The  Bretwalda  was  tbe  sno- 
ceseoT  of  Caraunus,  the  predecessor  of  Edgar. 
He  illustrates  the  continuity  of  Roman  and 
British  influence  after  the  ^[iglish  Ctmquest, 
and  the  all-pervading  &Bcin^ion  of  Rome. 
"  Heptarchio  "  England  was  af ederal  monarchy 
under  an  elective  Bretwalda,  the  "  wielder  of 
Britsin."  Out  of  this  office  grew  the  later 
F.nglish  kingship.  Athelstan,  the  last  Bret- 
wi^a,  the  flxst  "King  of  the  EngUsh,"  marks 
the  contact  cS.  the  two  titles.  Against  this 
brilliant  but  unsupported  theory  Kemble 
{Saxom  w  England  ^>eB  his  best  to  minimise 
both  fact  and  title.  The  word  is  not  "  ruler 
of  Britain,"  but  "wide  ruler"  (from  bryten, 
broad ;  cf.  brytmejfning).  The  idea  of  eleo* 
tion  among  the  "  kites  and  crows,"  of  con- 
tinuity between  rival  races,  of  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  princes  to  transfer  to  Ella  the  "Em- 
pire of  Britain,"  is  quite  untenable.  How 
conld  the  feeble  princefl  of  the  south-east 
.  make  their  influence  felt  up  to  the  Hnmberf 
Hal  lam  {Middle  Agea,  ii.  362—9,  and  Arohmo- 
togia,  ToL  xxxii.)  inclines,  thou^  with 
more  moderation,  to  a  similar  view.  Mr. 
Freeman  {Norm.  Conq.,  voL  i.,  note  B)  leans 
to  *'  an  intermediate  position  between  KemUe 
and  I^ilgrave."  He  accepts  the  title  as 
signifloant  of  a  sabstantiu  hegemony,  but 
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rejects  Palgnive's  doctrine  of  Roman  in- 
fluence and  contiauity.  The  BretwBldad<Mn  ia 
erf  "purely  EngliBh  growth."  Dr.  Stubbe 
(Cmat.  SUt.,  i.  162)  seoms  to  a^ree  with  Mr. 
»eeman  in  a  view  that  certainly  best  ac- 
counts for  the.fccta.  If  we  could  get  rid  of 
Ella  and  the  earlier  Bretwuldus,  there  would 
be  Eome  reason  for  connecting  the  triumph 
of  the  Northumbrians  over  Cadwollon,  and 
the  fbial  catastrophe  of  the  Britons,  with 
Edwin's  aasamption  of  impoial  style  and 
emblems.  {See  Hh^s'  Gettie  Britain,  p.  134, 
for  an  ingenious  recent  development  of  Pal- 
grave's  theory.)  But  there  is  no  evidence  for 
a  consistent  ttieory,  and  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  making  too  much  of  a  name  that 
occurs  only  twice  in  the  authorities. 

Beddm  the  MitboritiM  Teferred  to  In  tbe 
tsxt,  see  Freenuui,  Korman  ConqvMt,  i,  S4S, 
note  B,  where  there  ia  an  eshaiutlTe  etate- 
ment  of  all  that  cau  be  Batdon  both  sidea  ot  the 
oaestion,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  variooa 
unparlaltltlea  amned  Ivearlj  EngliBb  Uiunu 
[T.  F.  TO 

Brewer,  William  (d.  1226),  was  em< 
ployed  as  a  minister,  a  judge,  and  an  ambas- 
sador by  Henry  II.,  Zciclutrd  I.,  John,  and 
Uenry  III.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  royal  prerogative  under  the  two  latter 
monaroha,  and  received  valuable  rewards  for 
his  services.  His  generosity  and  piety  are 
oelebrated  by  most  of  the  chroniclers  of  these 
xeigus. 

Sm  Matthew  Paris,  Bist.  Anglor.,  11.  123,  ill. 
B53,  Ac.  i  Hoveden,  Chron.,  UL  16,  9Si.  ^. 

Brian  Bora  (or  Boroimhb)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Kennedy,  King  of  Munster. 
His  first  warlike  exploits  were  performed 
under  the  banner  of  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Cashel.  After  his  brother's  assasunatioa, 
he  became  King  of  Munster,  and  as  such  com- 
pelled the  Danes  of  Dublin  to  pay  tribute. 
Ue  was  engaged  in  a  long  and  finally  success- 
ful war  against  Malachy,  the  King  of  Tara, 
and  his  nominal  overlord.  In  the  end  he  was 
acknowledged  as  lord  even  by  the  O'Keils,  and 
Malachy,  their  chief,  followed  in  his  train  as 
an  under-kin^.  The  whole  island  had  now 
submitted  to  him,  but  tiie  Danes  made  an  effort 
to  re-establish  their  supremacy.  Leinster 

i'oined  the  Ostmen,  but  they  wore  overthrown 
y  Brian  in  twenty-five  battles  and  finally  at 
Qontarf  (1014).  Brian,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  eijghty-three  years  of  age,  did  not  oom- 
mand  in  peraon,  but  remained  in  his  tent, 
where,_  after  the  victory  had  been  won,  he 
was  killed.  Tradition  makes  Armagh  his 
burial-place.  Brian  Boru  must  be  regarded 
as  the  popular  hero  of  early  Irish  history,  and 
the  stories  told  about  his  reign  led  to  its  being 
regarded  aa  a  sort  of  golden  age.  The  O'Briens 
and  many  other  distinguished  Irish  funiliea 
claim  him  as  their  ancestor. 

An»aia  tf  Tnitfoll;  HtoU  Ssm:  O^Comior, 
Jbr.  HOMra.  Smiit.  Fit. 


Brlliery.  (l)  Imdibsct  Bbuset,  by  the 

bestowal  (^titles  and  trices  and  the  Ulce,  has 
at  some  periods  of  our  hlitory-bew  frcHinentljr 
employed  by  the  crown  and  by  its  ministenL 

The  prsctiiie  became  very  common  under  the 
later  Stuarts,  and  under  William  HI.  the 
abuse  had  become  so  great  that  by  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  1701,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  holding  an  office  under,  or  reoetvii^  a 
pension  from,  the  crown,  should  be  eligible 
for  election  aa  a  member  of  Parliament.  This 
Act  was  speedily  repealed  in  favour  of  one 
which  rendered  the  holders  of  any  new  office 
created  after  Oct.  the  2atb,  170d,  incapable 
of  sitting  in  the  House,  as  well  as  persons 
who  were  in  receipt  of  a  pension  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure,  and  which  forthor 
obliged  membors  to  vacate  their  seats  on 
accepting  any  ot  the  existing  offices,  though 
they  might  be  immediately  re-elected,  in 
1742  another  Act  was  passed  against  place* 
men;  and  in  17B2  government  contructora 
were  prohibited  from  sitting  in  the  House. 
After  the  beginning  (rf  Mr.  Jntt's  administia- 
tion,  the  practice  of  bestowing  places  as  a 
bribe  to  members  gradually  becune  much  less 
common,  and  almost  ceased  after  the  Reform 
Bill ;  though  a  ceitain  amount  of  this  in- 
direct form  of  bribery  is  perhaps  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  our  parfiamentary  system, 
which  places  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
leaders  of  the  successful  party.  [PEMBIo^B.3 
(2)  DiBSCT  Bribeut  by  sums  of  money 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes : — 

(1.)  Brihery  of  Member*  of  Parliament  by  f  A* 
Croum  or  iU  Ministers  was  largely  employed 
during  the  age  of  Charles  11.,  when  tlw  king 
himself  took  the  money  of  France,  and  partly 
,  employed  it  in  bribing  members.  Instanoea 
had,  however,  occurred  under  James  I.,  and 
we  are  told  that  Richard  II.  occasionally  used 
"gifts"  to  secure  the  passing  vil  unpopular 
measures  through  the  House  of  CnnmoDB. 
William  III.  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  means  of  propitiating 
obstinate  members;  and  under  George  II. 
(especially  during  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole)  bribery  was  "  reduced  to  an 
organised  system."  Under  Oeotge  III.,  Lord 
Bute  frequently  bribed  ttiose  whose  votes 
he  wished  to  secure.  In  regard  to  the  peace 
of  1762,  Horace  Walpole  says :  "  A  shop  waa 
publicly  opened  at  the  Pay  Office,  whither  the 
members  flocked,  and  received  the  wages  of 
their  venality  in  bank-bills,  even  to  so  low  a 
sum  SB  £200  for  their  votes  on  the  treaty, 
£26,000,  as  Martin,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
aft^wards  owned,  wore  issued  in  one  morn- 
ing, and  in  a  single  fortnight  a  vast  majority 
was  purchased  to  approve  the  peace."  In  1763 
Lord  Saye  and  Sele  returned  Mr.  Qrenville  a 
bribe  of  £300,  sayini;  that  "  a  free  borae 
wanted  no  spur.".  The  practice  continued 
under  Lord  North,  but  gradually  died  out 
under  the  powerful  and  popular  administration 
of  Mr.  Pitt.    The  union  with  England  in 
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18W  WKB,  however,  passed  tiixongh  the  Iruh 
Pirijameiit  by  the  syBtematic  bnbery  of  the 
Oppoaititm  membeis,  carried  out  on  an  enor- 
rnooB  scale. 

i^)  Bribery  of  Judffet  and  Minuteri  was, 
even  in  early  timea,  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  waa  no  uncommon  thing  to  find 
ODD  or  more  of  the  judges  coirupt.  In  1401 
%  Btatote  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  all 
jadgea,  officers,  and  ministers  of  the  king 
convicted  of  bribery  shall  forfeit  treble  the 
bribe,  be  punished  at  the  king's  will,  and  be 
discharged  from  the  king's  service,  whikt  the 
person  who  offered  the  bribe  was  held  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanooT.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
iitoaits  judicial  bribery  was  common,  the 
beii-known  instance  being  that  of  Lord 
Ghancellor  Bacon,  who,  in  1621,  was  found 
g&ilty  on  hia  own  confesaiou  of  having  re- 
ceived extensive  bribes,  and  was  heavily 
fined,  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  degraded.  There 
are,  however,  many  other  instances  of  judges 
being  removed  for  comiptiou.  Judicial  and 
ministerial  briber^r  has,  nowever,  hem  prac- 
tically unknown  smce  ^  Revolution  of  1688. 

(iii.)  Bribery  eonneeUd  with  Eleetiotu.  The 
flnt  instance  of  a  penalty  inflicted  for  bribery 
in  elections  was  m  1571,  when  a  fine  was 
imposed  on  the  borough  of  Westbury  for  re- 
ceiving a  bribe  of  four  pounds  for  the  election 
of  Thomas  Ixmg  as  their  member,  "  being  a 
very  simple  man,  and  of  small  capacity  to 
serve  in  that  place,"  though  Ixmg  himself 
was  not  expelled  from  the  House.  Under  the 
Stuarts  the  practice  of  purchasing  votes  con- 
tinued, and  had  become  quite  common  by  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  la  1696  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  a  statate,  which  subse- 
quently became  law  in  the  reign  of  Aime,  to 
impose  a  property  qualification  of  £600  a  year 
from  land  on  coimty  members,  and  £300  a 
year  on  borough  members,  in  order  to  check 
the  system  by  which  men  who  had  made 
money  in  trade  or  otherwise,  nsed  to  buy 
seats  in  plaeen  with  which  they  had  absolutely 
no  connection.  Ten  years  before  this,  how- 
evar,  the  first  Bribery  Act  bad  been  passed, 
though  bribery  had  even  then,  been  recognised 
as  an  offence  by  the  common  law,  and  had 
been  condemned  by  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  increase  of  corruption 
under  Geoi^e  II.  led  to  an  Act  in  1729  in- 
flicting severe  penalties  on  persons  receiving 
hibes;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  little  effect, 
snd  in  1762  another  Act  was  passed  inflicting 
pecdniary  penalties  for  bribe^-.  There  were 
two  methods  by  which  candidates  might  pur- 
chase a  seat :  the}'  could  either  buy  the 
borounrh  ontright  from  the  corporation  or 
proprietor,  or,  if  the  electors  faap^ned  to  be 
tadependent,  they  could  bny  individual  votes. 
Exunples  of  tiie  nrst  method  are  by  no  means 
ineommon.  In  1707  the  mayor  and  corpora- 
tion of  Oxford  offered  to  return  their  sitting 
members.  Sir  Thomas  Sta^lton  and  Mr.  Lee, 
at  the  next  election  for  £667.   The  offer  was 


refused,  and  some  of  the  aldermen  were  sent 
to  Newgate,  bat  subsequently  dischai^d, 
after  having  been  reprimanded  on  their  kneee 
by  the  Speaker.  The  borough  of  Ludgetshall 
was  sold  for  £9,000;  and,  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that 
agents,  or  *  borough-brokers,'  were  commis- 
sioned by  some  okE  the  p^ft^lflr  boronglu  to 
offer  them  to  the  highest  bi^ler."  Bribery 
of  individual  electors  also  prevailed  to  a  large 
extent,  prices  generally  tanging  from  twenty 
guineas  to  one  guinea  a  vote ;  though  it  is 
said  that  the  electors  of  Grampound  on  one 
occasion  received  £300  a-piece.  In  1768, 
1782,  and  1786  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  bills  to 
restrain  corrnption;  and  it  was  not  until 
1809  that  a  BUI  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Curwen  to  prevent  the  obtaining  of  seats  by 
bribery,  and  actually  passed.  Heavy  penal- 
ties were  impMed  by  it  on  corrupt  agreements 
for  the  return  of  members ;  and  in  the  case 
of  persons  returned  bjr  bribery  or  corruption, 
it  enjoined  the  forfeiture  of  their  seets,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  vary  effectual. 
'I'he  Keform  Act  of  1832  made  no  distinot 
provision  for  the  restraint  of  bribery,  wfaitdt 
continued  to  be  practiBed  more  or  leas  openly, 
in  many  cases  leading  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs.  In  1841  a  new  Bribery  Act 
waa  passed  extending  the  powers  of  electioii 
committeee.  In  1862  an  Act  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  royal  commisaioners  to 
inquire  into  cases  of  corruption;  and  two 
years  later  the  offer  or  acceptance  of  a  bribe 
was  rendered  a  misdemeanour,  which  might 
be  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  for* 
feitnre  of  franchise;  by  this  Act  also  the 
accounts  <A  election  expenses  ware  to  be  pub> 
lished.  In  1858  another  Act  permitted  the 
conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll,  though  no 
money  was  to  be  given  to  tho  voters  them- 
selves for  the  purpose.  lu  1883  an  Act,  called 
the  Corrupt  and  Illegul  Practices  Act,  was 
passed  to  prevent  bribery,  and  limit  the 
expenses  of  elections.  Stringent  pcmlties 
against  corruption  are  enacted  in  it.  A  can- 
didate found  guilty  of  bribery  u  incapaci- 
tated for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or 
voting  at  an  election  for  seven  years.  Persons 
convicted  of  bribery,  or  "undue  influence," 
are  liable  to  imprisonment  for  a  year,  and 
a  fine  of  £200.  I'he  practice  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll  is  rendered  illc^iaL  Since 
the  year  1868,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
resigned  ite  privilege  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  controverted  elections, 
the  mode  of  questioning  the  validity  of 
an  election  is  to  present  a  petition  against 
it.  This  petition  is  tried  before  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  common 
law.  The  judge  certtSes  the  result  of  the 
trial  to  the  Spraker,  and  at  the  same  time 
reports  any  violations  of  the  law  relatingtocor- 
rupt  practices  which  have  been  proved  before 
him.  The  l^nisathereiQKm  takes  Okereqoisfte 
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Action  on  im  oertificate  nd  report.  [Elbc- 
noHS.} 

Broom,  GoMf.  law;  BIrT.  Z.  Haj,  OMut. 
Hirt.,-  Wal^lo,  JC«mmr«,-  Uacnliv,  HM.  «^ 
Bro.;  Uabon,  Hiit.  of  Bug. ;  Koleswortb,  Hm. 

0/  Hw  Beform,  Bai.  [P.  8.  P.] 

Brid^emaii,  Sib  Oklamim  (A.  1609,  d. 
1674),  was  the  son  of  a  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  was  returned  as  member  for  Wigan  to  the 
Long  Parliament  in  1660.  He  took  part  with 
the  king,  and  in  1644  was  one  of  tite  mem- 
bers of  the  Oxford  Parliament.  In  1646  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  commiaaioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  TJxbridge.  During  the  Common- 
wealth he  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
himaelt  to  conTeTancing.  Bridgeman  and 
Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer  are  credit^  with  the 
inrention  of  an  important  legal  expedient 
during  this  period.  "  This  was  the  notable 
contrivance  of  '  trustees  to  preserve  oontii^ent 
remainders,'  of  which  it  is  enoagh  to  say  that 
it  protected  the  interests  of  tenants  in  tail 
against  the  risk  of  being  defeated  by  the 
wrongful  act  of  preceding  life  tenants.  From 
this  epooh  must  be  dated  the  modem  type 
of  settlement,"  On  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  very  shor^  afterwards  Chief 
JostHW  of  the  Common  Fleas.  He  presided 
at  the  trial  of  the  regicides.  In  1667  he  was 
made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Oreat  Seal,  and 
held  it  till  167^.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Henry, 
was  created  Lord  Bradford. 

Brodriok,  fnglich  Jxuid,  p.  58. 

Bridge  of  Dee,  Thb  Affair  of  (1639),  is 
the  name  given  to  the  forcing  of  the  bridge 
over  the  I)ee  by  Montrose  and  the  Cove- 
nanters. The  bridge  was  gained  by  its  de- 
feoden  being  drawn  off  by  a  stratagem,  and 
acoesB  was  thus  obtained  to  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen. In  Sept.,  1644,  Montrose,  this  time  on 
the  Soyaliat  side,  again  fousdit  a  successful 
engagement  at  the  bridge  of  Dee. 

Bridge  Street  Oanff  (1820).  A  nick- 
name bestowed  on  the  "  Constitutional  Asao- 
ciation  "  formed  for  the  suppression  of  sedi- 
tious, libellous,  and  blaBphemoua  literature, 
which  made  itself  very  unpopular  by  its 
activity  in  instituting  proaecations  against 
new^pen  and  other  publications. 

Brldgemter.  An  ancient  town  in 
Somenetshire  on  the  River  Parret,  and  said  to 
derive  its  name  (BuT^h-Waltor)  from  a  Walter 
of  Douay,  to  whom  the  manor  was  granted  at 
the  Conquest.  A  fine  oastle  was  built  here  in 
Henryll.'sreignbyWilliamdeBriwere,  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  Royalists  in  1643,  but 
in  Jnly,  1646,  it  was  captured  by  Fairfax.  By 
this  capture  the  Parliamentarians  secured  a 
line  of  forte  extending  from  sea  to  sea  which 
blocked  up  and  praetioaUy  isolated  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall.  Bridgewater  was  one  of  the 
places  that  declared  for  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  this  town  that  he 
met  ^rWn  lus  overthrow  at  Sedgonoor.  The 


bi»ong^  ol  Bridgewater  was  dis&anoiuBed  in 
1870. 

Bridlington,  John  op  {d.  1379),  a  regu- 
lar canon  living  in  the  diocese  of  York,  was  th6 
author  of  a  curious  poetical  retrospect  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  "compiled,"  says  Mr, 
"Wright,  "in  a  form  which  is  by  no  means 
unknown  in  modem  literature — namely,  that 
of  a  supposed  old  text,  and  of  a  recent  com- 
mentary." It  has  been  printed  in  vol.  i  of 
Mr.  Wright's  Folitieal  Potmt  and  BoHf  (Boll* 
Series,  1859), 

Briidnoii,  Albxahbik  Hood,  Ist  Yu- 
couNT  (6.  1726,  d.  1814),  entered  the  navy, 
became  a  lieutenant  in  1746,  and  poet-captain 
in  1766.  In  1768  he  served  under  Admiral 
Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  under 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  in  the  Channel.  In 
1766  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  Vt  Oreen- 
wich  HosintaL  In  1778,  he  took  an  active 
share  in  the  engagement  off  Ushant.  In 
Sept.,  1780,  he  was  appointed  Rear-Admiral 
of  the  White,  and  in  1782  commanded 
the  centre  squadron  of  the  fieet  sent  out 
under  Lord  Howe  to  relieve  Qibraltar. 
On  Feb.  1,  1793,  he  became  Vioe-Admiral 
of  the  Bed;  and  on  the  very  next  day 
France  declared  war.  On  the  1st  of  June. 
1794,  the  division  of  the  Channel  fleet 
commanded  by  liord  Howe  attacked  and 
utterly  defeated  the  French  fleet  off  the 
Hydros  Islands.  In  this  action  Hood  played 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  in  the  following 
August  he  was  created  Baron  Bridport,  in 
the  Irish  Peerage.  In  the  following  June, 
having  succeeded  Lord  Howe  in  the  command 
of  the  Channel  fleet,  he  sailed  with  fourteen 
ships  from  Spithead  to  cruise  off  the  French 
coast,  and  chased  a  French  fleet  into 
Port  L'Orient.  Daring  his  tenure  of  com- 
mand in  the  Channel  occurred  the  mutiny 
of  the  fleet,  which  cannot,  however,  be  in 
any  way  atMbnted  to  his  condn(^  On 
the  contrary,  the  men  disavowed  all  intention 
of  giving  personal  offence  to  the  admiral,  and 
called  him  their  father  and  friend.  At  length, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  Lord  Brid- 
port and  Lord  Howe,  and  the  tact  and 
prudence  displayed  by  both,  the  men  were 
brouriit  back  to  their  allegtanoe,  and  again 
sailed,  in  1799,  under  Lord  Bridport  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French  fleet,  which  this  time 
eluded  them  and  escaped  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. On  resigning  his  command  he  be- 
came general  of  marines,  and  in  1801  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  viscoont.  He  lived  on 
for  thirteen  years,  chiefly  in  retirement. 

Alkn,  VoMd  BottUi;  Jamas,  JToval  Sisf.; 
Lodge,  Portrait*. 

Brittfiiy  Church,  were  letters  addressed 
by  the  sovereign  to  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  clergy,  empowering  them  to  raise  volun- 
tary contributions  for  building  churches,  and 
for  charitable  purposes  generally.  They  do 
not  ai^eor  to  have  been  issued  before  the 
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Babrm&tion,  and  may  possibly  be  derived 
irom  the  briels  given  by  tho  papal  court  to 
OMDdicant  {rian,  empowering  th^  to  collecfc 
tontribaUons.  The  granting  of  brieb  appean 

to  h&ve  led  to  great  abuses.  It  was  regulated 

by  Anne,  cap.  14,  and  practically  abolished 
9  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  42,  though  briefB  have 

been  isaaed  for  special  porpoies  ainoa  the 

408  <tf  the  Uttar  statute. 

Britlbi  Fafai.   [Bulls  ;  Fapaot.] 

Ttrig»nto»,  Thb,  were  a  powerful  tribe, 
ar  ooimderacy  ol  tnbea,  of  ancient  Britain. 
They  occupied  the  whole  of  the  northern  and 
Borth-westem  part  of  Southern  Britain,  as  far 
as  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  appear 
to  have  been  driven  northward  from  their 
original  southern  possessions  by  later  colo- 
nists. According  to  the  view  of  some  authori- 
ties, they  were  desoondaats  of  the  earlier 
[non-Geltio3  inhabitants  of  the  island.  They 
were,  at  any  lato,  among  the  rudest  and 
fiercest  of  the  British  tribes.  Cartismandua, 
the  qaeen  of  one  of  the  Brigantian  tribes, 
iras  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  and  delivered 
ChwuitacnB  to  them  when  he  sought  refuge  in 
hn  titigHmn  Bat  Hba  nation  was  weakened 
hr  a  civil  war,  which  broke  oat  between 
uutismandua  and  her  husband,  Vennsius; 
and  after  being  defeated  by  Cerealis  in  69, 
was  subdued,  after  some  difficult  campaigns, 
by  Agricola.  There  was  a  tribe  of  Bngantes 
(poai^ly  a  colony  from  Britain)  which  occa- 
^iei  the  present  county  of  Weocford,  in  Ire- 

I^MitDs,  Agrieda.  X,  kc. ;  Elton,  Oriat«a  of 
Am.  Hist. ;  akooB,  Catie  Scotland,  L  71 ;  Wriffht, 
C*U,  Soman,  and  Saz«n. 

Bt^fhuit  Thb  OoHFisnros  or  (July, 
IZWQ,  wasa  meeting hddhytheSootchestates, 
near  Berwick,  to  deddo  about  the  marriage 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward  of 
England.  A  treaty  was  made,  and  accepted 
by  Edward,  providing  that  the  rights  and 
Hberties  of  Scotland  should  continue  unvio- 
lated ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should 
remain  separate  from  England,  divided  by  its 
proper  boondaries ;  and  that  no  parliament 
was  to  be  held  beyond  Hie  frontiers  of  Scot- 
bud  to  discuss  matters  respecting  that  king- 
dom, and  other  points  favourable  to  Scotland. 
On  Balioi  obtaining  the  crown  of  Scotland 
from  Edward,  the  ^glish  king  required  as  a 
condition  of  its  bestowal  the  lennnciatioa  of 
the  Treaty  of  Brigham. 

Brmer,  Fmdara,  I.  7dS—$. 

bright-  Josv  {b,  1811),  the  son  of  Jacob 
Bright,  of  Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  took  an 
active  port  in  the  Reform  agitation  of  1831 — 2, 
sod  became,  in  1S39,  one  of  the  earliest  mem- 
bers of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  In  April, 
1843,  he  onsoccesafnlly  contested  the  city  of 
Durham,  for  which,  however,  he  was  returned 
in  July  following;  and  he  continued  to  sit 
tnr  Durham  tiU  1847,  -rnhm  he  was  returned 


for  MancheBter.  He  made  his  maiden  rpewHi 
in  IWIiament  on  Mr.  Ewart's  motion  for 
extending  the  principles  of  Free  IVade,  Au^. 
7,  1843.  During  the  interval  between  his 
election  for  Manchester  and  the  accession  of 
the  first  Derby  ministry  to  power,  Mr. 
Bright's  activity  in  Parliament  and  on  the 
pla^ann  was  varied  and  continuous.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  proposed  to  apply  the 
remedy  of  Free  Trade  in  luid  to  the  state  of 
things  which  produced  the  Irish  famine.  Ha 
appoiled  unsuccessfully  for  the  despatch  of  a 
royal  commiasicm  to  investigate  the  state  of 
India ;  and  in  1849  he  was  appointed  (me  of 
the  members  of  the  celebrated  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  official 
salaries.  In  the  Legislature  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces, especially  at  Manchester,  he  co- 
operated earnestly  with  Mr.  Cob(^  in  his 
attempts  to  obtain  financial  reform,  with  a 
view  to  the  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  establishments.  He  ako  denounced 
the  Russian  War  with  great  energy,  and 
at  the  general  election  that  ensued,  he 
was  rejected  by  Manchester,  but  in  a 
few  months  was  invited  to  fill  a  vacancy 
at  Birmingham.  In  1868  ho  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Preaideat  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  but  was  compelled  by  ill- 
health  to  retire  irom  office  in  Doc,  1870.  On 
his  recovery,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  the  downfall  of  the  Liberal 
Government  in  1874.  On  the  return  of  the 
Iiiberals  to  power,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
1880,  Mr.  Bright  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  He  resigned  in  July 
17,  1882,  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion 
with  his  colleagues  as  to  their  Egj'ptiau 
policy. 

J.  Morley,  Lift  of  Cohdm,  1F81 ;  W.  Eobert- 
900,  Lift  and  T\mm  of  John  Bright,  1883. 

Brihtwald  {b.  drea  660,  d.  731),  Anth- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  {692 — 731),  belonged  to 
the  royal  house  of  Morcia.  During  his  arch- 
bidioprii^  the  much-vexed  question  of  the 
oelebrati(Bi  of  Eaater  was  settled  by  almosk 
all  the  British  bishops  adopting  the  Roman 
practice.  This  period  also  saw  the  beginning 
of  missionary  enterprise  abroad,  and  the 
English  engaged  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
their  heathen  kinsmen  in  Germany. 

Bade,HW.  Xeoks.;  HoiA,  Unt  ^  tha  Jnh- 

BrUluetfa,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1710),  was  a 
great  defeat  sustained  by  the  English  arms 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain. 
Genenl  Stanhope,  with  Staremberg,  his 
Austrian  ooUeafpe,  had  occupied  Mtdrid,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  hold  the  city. 
They  therefore  retreated  into  Catalonia, 
marching  in  two  parallel  armies.  The  French 
commander,  the  Duke  of  Vend6me,  pursued 
with  xamarlnblB  rapidity.    Stanhope  was 
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Borprised  and  Boiroimded  at  Brihuega.  The 
waUfl  of  the  town  were  battered  vrith  cannon, 
and  a  mine  sprung  under  one  of  the  gatt^s. 
The  English  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  until  their 
powder  was  consumed,  and  then  fought  on 
with  the  bayonet  agaisst  terrible  odds.  At 
length  the  Britiah  general  saw  that  further 
resistancM  ooold  produce  only  a  uselesa 
slaughter  of  his  troops.  He  conduded  a 
capitulation  by  which  the  remnant  of  hia 
army,  600  in  nnmber,  surrendered  themselves 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Scarcely  was  it  signed 
when  Btaremberg  appeared.  His  slownesB 
bad  mined  his  cause ;  but  the  battle  that 
ensued,  called  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,  was  ad* 
mirably  contested,  when  night  put  an  end  to 
it.  Steremberg  remained  master  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  fruits  of  the  battle  remained  with 
Vend6tne.  The  Austrian  general  spiked  his 
cannon,  ,  and,  with  a  sorry  remnant  of  his 
army,  consisting  of  7,000,  took  refuge  in 
Barcelona. 

StULbope,  Hitt.  of  B«iffn  of  Qaem  Ann*,  iSi. 

BrifllKUief  the  capital  of  Queensland, 
was  founded  as  a  penal  settlement  in  1825, 
and  named  aftfw  Sir  Thomas  Bi-isbane, 
Goremor  of  New  South  Wales,  I8'22— 26. 
It  formed  part  of  New  South  Wales  till 
1869.  The  penal  establishment  was  abolished 
in  1842. 

Bristol  has  from  an  early  period  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  important  of  English 
towns.  Until  the  rise  of  Liverpool  and  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  Korth,  it  was  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom.  The  castle  was 
granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hamon,  from  whom  it  passed  by  marriage  to 
Robert  of  Gloncester,  natural  sou  of  Henry  I. 
Robert  of  Normandy  was  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned here.  In  Bristol  Castle  Stephen 
was  imprisoned  by  the  partisans  of  Matilda 
in  1141,  and  sixty  years  later  the  ill-fatud 
Eleanor  of  Brittany  was  incarcerated  at 
Bristol  by  her  uncle  John,  who  was  afraid 
that  her  dainu  to  the  throne  might  be  put 
forward  by  his  opponents.  In  1S99  Henry 
of  Lancaster  took  the  town,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  the  adherents  of  Richard  II.  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  was  bom  at  Bristol,  and  sailed 
from  that  port  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  in 
1609  a  coi<my  of  settlers  from  Bristol  were 
the  first  to  estahliah  themselves  in  New- 
foundland. Bristol  was  mode  the  seat  of 
one  of  Henry  Vm-'i  new  bishoprics.  The 
town  played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  banning  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
Bristol  declared  for  the  Parliament,  and 
received  a  garrison  under  the  command  of 
Nathaniel  Fiennea.  In  July,  1643,  the 
Royalist  socceeses  in  the  west  made  the 
possession  of  Bristol  still  more  important, 
OS  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  and 
Prince  Rupert  was  sent  to  besiege  it.  After 
a  very  brief  attack,  Fiennea  determined  to 


capitulate,  and  Rnpert  offered  such  good 
terms  that  a  large  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary troops  took  service  in  his  army.  Bristol 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Royaliits 
till  iSeptember,  1645,  when  Rupert,  who  was 
in  conunand  of  the  town,  surrendered  it  in 
almost  as  nnaccou&table  a  manner  as  Fiennea 
had  d(me  two  yean  before.  In  16&S  Biistol 
Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  ^vemment. 
In  1685  it  was  the  one  town  in  tiomenet 
that  refused  to  receive  Monmouth.  In  1715 
serious  riots  broke  out  here  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I.  Violent 
riots  also  occurred  in  1793  in  opposition  to  an 
unpopalar  bridge-tol^  and  many  persona  lost 
thnr  lives  befrae  they  were  suppressed ;  and 
great  rioting  took  place  in  1831  [Boistol 
RloTslinconnectionwiththeReformBilL.  The 
church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  one  of  the  finest 
in  England,  was  in  great  part  built  by  Wil- 
liam Cannynge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Bristol,  in  the  later  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

Sajer,  Mmoirg  ofBrietol,  1S31 :  Evaaa,  Ckrtmo- 
logical  UM.  o/Brutol,  1S84. 

Bristol,  John  Diobt,  1st  Earl  of 
(b.  1.580,  d.  1653).  He  was  bom  at  Ooleshill, 
in  Warwickshire,  waa  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Qeorge  Digby,  knight,  and  of  Aingail, 
daughter  of  Sir  A.  Hevengham  of  Norfolk. 
In  March,  1606,  he  was  knighted  by  James  I. 
In  1611,  and  again  in  1614,  he  went  as  ambas- 
sador to  Spain.  In  1616  James  conferred  on 
him  tho  manor  of  Sherborne,  in  Dorset.  In 
1617  Digby  went  for  the  third  time  to  Madrid 
with  the  special  mission  of  reviving  negotia- 
tions, commenced  during  his  former  embassies, 
for  a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and 
the  Infenta  Maria.  On  his  return  in  1618  ht 
was  made  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Digby  of  Sherborne.  In  1621  Digby  went 
first  to  Brussels  and  afterwards  to  Vienna,  in 
order  to  prevail  on  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  to 
restore  the  Palatinate  to  James's  son-in-law, 
Frederia  Digby  strove  to  negotiate  peace  on 
the  bans  that  the  Emperor  should  restore  the 
Palatinate,  and  that  Frederic  in  return  shonld 
renounce  the  title  of  King  of  Bohemia  and 
abandon  the  right  of  private  war  within  the 
Empire.  But  his  efforts  were  imavailing. 
If  Digby's  policy  was  to  succeed,  it  was 
necosary  that  James  should  be  able,  in  case 
<d  need,  to  draw  the  sword.  James,  by  his 
angry  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1621, 
shattered  the  policy  of  his  ambassador.  In 
1622  Digby  again  went  to  Spain  in  order  to 
conclude  the  marriage  treaty  and  obtain  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Philip  IV.  He  thought  that,  in 
return  for  some  modification  in  the  treatment 
of  Enghah  Catholics,  Spain  would  support  a 
compromise  in  Germany.  But  in  this  he  waft 
mistaken,  since  the  Spaniards  were  aiming  at 
no  less  than  the  conversion  of  the  English 
nation  to  tho  Catholic  fiuth.  In  1622  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Bristol    The  visit  of  CSuurle* 
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ud  Badringham  to  Spain  in  1623  resulted 
in  tbe  Ineaking  off  of  the  negotiatioa  and 
tiie  recall  of  Bristol.  On  his  return  Bristol 
vu  ordered  to  remain  in  confinement  at  his 
own  hoQM,  because  he  refused  to  admit  that 
be  had  been  at  fault  and  to  make  apologies  to 
Bockinghaiu.  In  1626  he  appealed  to  the 
Uouae  of  Lords  and  brought  accufiations 
■^iost  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Charles, 
to  defend  his  favourite,  retaliated  by  ao- 
oanngBristfd  of  high  treason.  Inl628Bri9td 
opposed  the  king's  first  answer  to  the  Peti- 
tion of  Bight.  When  Strafford  was  im- 
peached, Bristol  sought  to  save  his  life  while 
incapacitating  him  from  holding  office.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  the 
kin^s  side.  At  its  doae  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  Jan.  16,  1663. 

A  few  of  Brietol'a  DeiiwlohM  mre  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Clarmdm  8tat»  Papart, 
ToL  i.  For  hiB  defence  ol  hia  oooduct  in  Spein, 
•Mtfae  Canul«M  JUU««Ilanw,YoL  tI.:  tor  liia  own 
impeachment,  and  the  oiuu^ei  that  he  made 
gainst  Buoklngham,  ParliamnUary  BMory, 
joL  Tii.  -  for  a  (auni  aooonnt  of  hu  potititxt 
nreer,  B.  B.  Oacdinv.HW.  t/  £ii«laiii,  1603- 
tea.  [B.  M.  G.] 

Bristol,  Oborob  Diqbt,  2itD  Earl  op  (b. 
Itl2,  d.  1677),  was  theeldeatson  of  the  preced- 
ing. He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  sat  for 
Donetahire  hotb  in  the  Short  and  the  Long 
Pariiamente.  He  at  first  joined  the  Oppo- 
lition,  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
Strafford's  impeachment,  but  soon  went  over 
to  the  kins',  and  voted  against  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  which  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
had  brought  in  against  Strafford.  He  re- 
edvcd  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  House  of 
Iiodi  as  Baron  Digby,  and  became  one  of  the 
king's  confidential  aovisBrs.  He  was  tme  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme  for  the 
arrest  of  the  Five  Members,  after  the  failure 
of  whidi  he  was  impeached  by  the  Commons 
tnd  fled  to  Holland.  On  his  return  he  was 
aptnred  and  imprisonod  at  Hull,  under  the 
cue  of  ffir  John  Hothom,  who  connived  at 
Us  escape.  He  joined  the  king,  and  took 
part  in  most  of  the  important  battles  of  the 
(Svil  War,  till,  quarrelling  with  Prince 
Knpert,  he  threw  up  his  command.  At  tiie 
eonclasion  of  tbe  war  he  fled  to  France, 
where  he  distingaiahed  himself  in  the  war  of 
the  Fronde;  but,  having  formed  a  foolish 
idea  of  supplanting  Hazarin  and  becoming 
Kme  Hinirter  ol  France,  he  was  obliged  to 
(■ape  to  the  Netherlands.  On  the  RMtora- 
tint  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  fligh^ 
•nl  ontmstworthy  character  prevented  his 
hong  appointed  to  any  office.  In  1663  he 
brought  a  charge  of  high  treason  against 
Qaraidon,  which  was,  however,  rejected  by 
Iba  Hoose  of  Lords,  and  after  that  he  took 
no  port  in  poblio  affiuti.  He  was  a  man  of 
Bodonbted  ability,  and  one  of  the  foremost 
ontors  of  his  time,  bot  nnstabla  and  head- 
Strang  to  the  lost  degree. 

dareadon.  Sitt.  of  lb  BfMUea,  sbS  lAfti 


Bristol,  FaBDEsicK  Auqubtus  Hbbvbt, 
Earl  of  {d.  1(103),  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  was 
an  ocoentric  nobleman  who  idlected  to  adopt 
the  character  of  a  prelate  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  raised  three  rei^monts  of  Voltmteers, 
which  were  commanded  by  his  nephew.  At  the 
second  Dungonnon  Convention  he  was  one 
of  the  leaders.  In  1784  he  entered  Dublin 
in  almost  royal  stato,  and  expected  to  be 
chosen  jpreudent  of  the  Convention  thnre,  but 
he  had  identified  himself  too  much  with  the 
more  extreme  party,  and  was  disappointed. 
Whan  the  Convention  dispersed,  he  went  to 
Ulster  and  mode  inflammatory  speeches,  so 
that  at  one  time  his  arrest  was  contemplated. 
The  earl  was  in  favour  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation, Kefonu,  and  separation  from  England. 

Bristol  BiotS  (Oct.  29,  1831)  were  a 
series  of  outbreaks  produced  by  the  popular 
indignation  whii  h  resulted  from  the  rejection 
of  the  Beform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  public  ent^  into  Bris- 
tol <^  the  recorder,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Bill,  a  mob  which  seems 
never  to  have  greatly  exceeded  a  few  hundred 
persons,  took  possession  of  the  principal 
streets,  broke  into  the  town-hall,  and  set  tire 
to  several  houses.  For  two  days,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  magistrates  allowed  the  disorders 
to  continue  unchecked;  at  length  they  in- 
structed the  militarjr  to  re-eetablish  order, 
which  was  done  without  much  difficulty, 
though  with  some  losa  of  life.  The  blame 
for  the  long  continuance  of  the  riots  was  laid 
on  Colonel  Brereton,  the  commander  of  the 
military,  who  might  have  used  the  discretion 
with  which  the  magistrates  had  armed  him 
{probably  in  order  to  avoid  the  reeponsi- 
tnlity  themselves)  to  suppress  the  £stnrbanoes 
at  an  earlier  period.  He  was  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and,  unable  to  faoe  the  conseqnences, 
committed  suicide.  Four  of  the  ringleaders 
were  hanged,  and  the  town  was  compelled  to 
pay  £6S,D00  damages. 

Britain.  [Ban-AKNiA ;  Romaks  nr 
BttiTAm ;  Beitoks;  and  Grbat  Bkitaiw.] 

Bxitai%OonNT  of  (Comes  Britannise),  was 
a  Roman  c^cer  who  in  Constantine's  scheme 
of  governing  the  Empire,  was  the  supremo 
general  of  the  military  forces  in  Britain. 
His  jurisdiction  waa,  however,  subject  to 
that  of  the  Masters  of  the  Cavaliy  and 
Infantry  in  the  West  His  power  was  not 
localised  within  Britain,  but  under  him  were 
the  jDk*  BHianniarum,  who  seems  to  have 
commanded  the  forces  massed  along  the 
northern  wall,  and  the  Coma  Lxtorit  Saxonici, 
who  was  in  command  of  tbe  coast-line  be- 
tween the  Wash  and  Wight,  which  was 
most  exposed  to  piratical  Saicon  assanlta. 
The  "Gwledig"  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
inherited  the  power  of  the  J)ux  Sritannim-um. 
KhVs,  Cdtie  fin'lain.  pp.  SS,  90)  Skene, 
Anci»iU  Boob  qT  WhIm,  f.  Mg.;  BflbiMr  In 
Csrpw  Imwiy.  LaU,  viL  fi. 
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Britannia,  or  Brittania  (the  latter 

very  rare  form  is  the  "  theoretically  correct  " 
spiling),  a  name  constructed  by  uie  Romans 
from  the  tribe-name  Brittones,  known  to 
them  as  Britanni,  and  used  by  them  to  denote 
the  larger  of  the  "  British  Islands,*'  originally 
styled  Albion.  After  Otesar's  time  this 
is  the  general  usage,  but  in  an  earlier  form 
"  eU  PptraviKol  c^ffoi "  are  said  to  have  in- 
cluded leme  (Ireland)  as  well  aa  AlbioB. 

[BRTrONS.] 

KhK  Cdtia  Britain,  pp.  »8-2U. 

Britaiuia*  Tub  Kouan  DtvisioHa  or. 
Originally  only  one  Province  of  Britain  was 
constituted,  but  it  is  powUe  tlwt  Sevema 
divided  it  into  Upper  and  Lower  Brftain; 
though  whether  this  statement  rests  00  a  mis- 
conception of  Dio  Casstus,  a  merely  popular 
ase  of  the  words,  or  a  regular  legal  aub- 
division  of  the  province,  it  is  hard  to  deter- 
noine.  In  Diocletian  and  Coofltantine's  reor- 
ganiaaticn  «rf  the  Empire,  the  **^ooa»*'  of 
Bntain  was  divided  into  four  **  provinoea," 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda,  Plavia 
OEBsariensis,  and  Uaxima  Ceesariensis.  To 
these  Valentia  was  added  in  369.  It  consisted 
of  the  district  between  the  two  walla  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus.  Hie  situation  of 
the  rest  is  absolutely  unknown,  f6r  it  is  now 
acknowledged  Oiat  uw  ohnmicle  of  **  Richard 
of  Cirenceater,**  frran  irtiiah  the  tmUnary 
idantificatioQ  eomes,  ta  aa  eighteenth-oeotury 
forgery. 

Httbner,  PreCaoe  to  Tfil.  tU.  of  Oorpiu  Interip, 
Lot.,  give*  a  well-diRwtwd  iiiBUDan  of  tXl  that 
is  known  on  this  Buh}eot.  &.  Mhfm,  CcUtC 
Britain,  and  Elton,  OrigiM  vfSaig.  Aiitorv. 

Britamty*  Bbutions  with.  There  is 
no  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  Britanny  received  its  present  population 
from  Britons  who  fled  from  the  Saxon 
invaders.  Individual  caaea  of  emigration, 
settlonents  from  the  days  of  tiie  soUieiv  ot 
Mazimoa  downwarda,  Uiere  may  well  have 
been.  Intimate  relations  certainly  existed 
between  Welshmen  and  Britons  in  the  earliest 
times.  Similarity  of  language,  place-names, 
institutions,  and  traditions  point  to  the  racial 
unity  of  Gaul  and  Briton.  In  their  western 
sea-girt  highlands,  each  alike  straggled 
against  the  ever-flowing  tide  of  Roman  and 
Teutonic  influencea,  yet  preserved  unimpaired 
their  tongue  and  nationaUty.  But  the  coloni- 
sation theory  is  rather  a  popular  attempt  to 
explain  these  phenomena  than  a  proved  fact. 
If  the  Britons  did  conquer  Axmorica,  whom 
did  they  expel,  and  how  did  fugitives,  dis- 
organised by  defeat,  manage  to  win  so  large 
and  fair  a  territory  p  The  popular  legends, 
moreover,  speak  as  much  of  migrations  from 
Armorica  to  Britain  {e.g.,  the  legend  of  St. 
Padam  in  Rees'  WeUh  Saints)  as  from  Britain 
to  Armorica.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
English  monarchy  over  Britain,  the  early 
relations  of  Wales  and  Britanny  became 
fewer.   But  even  in  Engbuid  Alfred  sendi 


gifts  to  Breton  Abbeya,  and  Athelstan  gives 
a  shelter  to  Alan  when  the  Breton  revolt 
against  William  Longsword  of  Nonnandv 
had  been  put  down.  The  superiority  whica 
Rolf  had  previously  established  over  Britiuuiy 
thua  coutLuues,  and  acoounta  tat  the  nomber 
of  Bretons  in  the  Conqueror's  army,  and  their 
large  grants  of  land  in  the  west  of  England. 
Alan  of  Britanny  received  that  Honour  of 
Richmond  which  so  long  remained  a  link 
between  England  and  Britanny.  It  was  from 
Britanny  that  Walter  Map  brought  the  old 
Welsh  Book  of  Legends  ot  Aimar  that  ia 
professedly  the  baaw  fd  QwBry  of  Hce- 
mouth's  history,  and  Rhys  Ap  Tewdwr's 
setum  from  his  exile  in  Armonoa  marks  a 
new  era  in  Welsh  literature.  Like  the 
Welsh,  the  Bretona  were  constantly  haraaaed 
by  war  and  faction;  and,  in  1148,  when  the 
dount  of  Porhoet  defeated  Hoel  VI.,  the 
defeated  party  invoked  the  aid  of  Henry  of 
Anjon  aa  Boirs  successor.  Henry  gnmted 
the  duchy  to  his  brother  GeofEry,  whose 
death  was  succeeded  by  the  triumph  <^  the 
native  prince,  Conon  Iv.  But  Henry,  since 
1164  ^ng  oi  England,  compels  Conon  to 
abdicate  and  marry  his  daughter  Constance 
to  his  son  QeoAy.  Thus  Henry  II.  praeti- 
cally  adds  Britanny  to  the  Angevin  Dominions. 
Geoffry  died  in  1186,  and  the  rivalry  of  John 
and  Philip  Augustus  for  his  territory  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  son  Arthur's  murder,  the 
Freni^  triumph,  and  a  new  line  of  Breton 
princes  sprung  from  Qeo&y's  daughter.  In 
1342  Edward  III.  found  another  oj^Kwtunity 
of  intervention  (n  favour  of  John  of  Mtmt- 
fort^  the  native  claimant,  against  Gharles  <rf 
Bbis,  the  friend  of  Philip  VI.  For  many 
years  the  Breton  tucoesaion  war  was  an  epi- 
sode in  the  great  hundred  years*  struggle  of 
France  and  England.  Left  unsettled  at  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,  the  question  waa  at  last 
decided,  at  the  battle  of  Anray,  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Hontfort.  In  the  early  stages 
of  England's  second  struggle  for  Prance, 
Britanny,  though  less  energetically  than 
Burgundy,  nded  with  the  English.  But 
Arthur  of  Richmond,  brother  of  the  duke, 
and  inheritor-  of  the  cdd  Honour  of  Alan, 
broke  with  the  English,  and  became  the  great 
supporter  of  Charles  VII.  In  1488  the  dmih 
of  Francis  II.  produced  a  European  contest 
for  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Anne  which, 
deroite  the  exertions  of  Henry  VII.,  resulted 
in  hOT  marriage  with  Charles  VIII.,  and  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Britanny  to  France. 
Thua  the  old  oily  of  Englwd  became  a  pn>< 
vince  of  her  hereditary  enemy. 

Bode,  Neoniaa,  the  Jiiglo-Suoft  Chma.  and 
Oie  Bnii  V  Tyvryiogion,  contain  the  aariieat 
references  to  the  colonisation.  Cf.  Eltoa, 
Oriffin*  of  Eng.  HM„  n.  365,  note,  wbloh  refers 
to  the  Hvtorirt  of  Bntanny,  by  Hallftgnen  and 
De  Conrson.  Fiwman'fl  Uonum  Can«M*t  (toL 
L  IW.  ate  1  vol.  iii.  313 ;  toL  iv.  172,  888)  gives 
on  ftcoonnt  of  later  iiealitiKS.  For  Uenir  IL'S 
lalations,  see  I^tteUon,  Uutory  ofHmnr  / '• 
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British,  I^^ion,  Thb.  Oq  the  out- 
break of  the  war  between  Isabella  of  Spain 
«nd  Don  Qirloe,m  1835,  ao  Order  in  Council 
waa  issued,  on  Lord  Palmereton's  sogges- 
tion,  authorising  "any  persons  to  engage 
during  the  next  two  years  in  the  military 
and  naval  Ber\'ic6  o{  her  Majesty  Isabella  II., 
Qaeen  of  Spain.**  De  Lacy  Evans,  a 
eolonel  in  the  British  army,  was  aelected 
for  the  command.  Recruits  to  the  number 
of  10,000  were  rapidly  enlisted,  and  des- 

Stched  under  his  orders  to  the  Peninsula, 
ley  did  not  effect  much.  In  1837  Evans 
ntorned  to  England;  and  in  I&38  the 
Uiniitry  withdraw^  the  Order  in  Coondl, 
tad  the  corps  was  dissolved. 

Briton,  Thb  Nobtu.  [Wnjuu.] 

Brxtona.  general  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  ike  inhabitants  of  South  Britain. 
Its  etymology  has  generally  been  traced  to 
the  Welsh  MtA  (spotted  or  tattooed),  but  it 
M  more  probably  kindred  with  breiht/n,  the 
Welsh  for  cloth.  Thus,  the  Britons  were 
the  clothed  people,  as  opposed  to  the  pre- 
Celttc  occupants,  who  probably  wore  but 
little  clothing.  The  ckBsicat  form  "Bri- 
tanni"  passed  away  with  the  Romans,  and 
VIS  sapraseded  by  the  more  cofrect  form, 
"  Brittones."  Modem  inquirers  have  sought  a 
renedy  for  the  vague  wia  of  the  word  Briton 
%y  Hnutiog  it  (in  its  Welsh  form,  Brytbon] 
to  that  bmnch  of  the  Celtic  stock  otherwise 
called  Cymric  ;  and  it  has  been  pointed 
oat  that  large  Gaelic  survivals  prevented 
South  Britain  from  being  exclusively  the 
pn^erty  of  either  group  of  tribes.  [Cblts.! 
Bat  as  these  vestiges  of  the  Gael  had 
almost  passed  away  before  regular  history 
begine,  we  cannot  do  much  harm  in  treating 
<rf  the  BritfHU  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
the  ancient  writers.  But,  politically  and 
socially,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to 
draw  a  clear  line  between  Brython  and 
Ooidcl  (Gael) ;  eepeoially  if,  with  Ur.  Elton, 
we  reject  the  acconnta  in  Bede  and  his  school. 
The  absence  of  heroic  kingship,  the  nearer 
amroximation  (especially  in  the  South- 
out)  to  the  higher  culture  and  civilisa- 
tion of  Ganl,  the  predominance  of  Dniidism 
{Dbuids]  over  the  ordinary  Aryan  polytheism 
are,  perhape,  the  chief  marks  of  the  "  Bry- 
tiwinc"  tribes.  Linguistically,  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  Gael  by  the  use  of 
"p"  instead  of  the  older  "qu"  or  "qv." 
The  tribes  of  the  south  were,  from  their 
nei^bonrhood  or  their  affinity  to  the  Gauls, 
the  most  advanced  in  culture,  and  the  Cantii 
vers,  according  to  Caesar,  the  most  civilised 
Bt^on.  Besides  these,  the  chief  tribes  of  the 
Bthons  were  the  BelgSB,  Atrebatii,  the  Regni, 
tte  Durotriges,  and  tiie  Dnmnonii  (Goidelic) 
^  the  South;  the  Bobuni,  Catuvellauni, 
Onitari,  and  Comarii  of  Middle  England; 
the  Iceni,  Cenimagni,  and  Trinobantes  tA 
tbe  Eastern  Counties;  the  SloreSf  Bemetso, 


and  Ordovices  of  South-Esetem,  South- 
western, and  Northern  Wales;  the  Bri- 
gantes,  and  some  less  iniportant  tribes — such 
as  the  Pariai,  Segantii,  Otadini,  Selgovse,  and 
Bamnonii — of  the  district  between  the  Hum- 
ber  and  the  Northern  Wall.  Beyond  this 
latter  the  Britons,  in  any  precise  sense, 
hardly  extended. 

Elton,  Origin*  of  Baglufc  Historu  (especiaUjr 
chap,  ii.),  with  Bhta\  later  CMvt  frttate; 
Skene,  Ctwia  Scotland,  giTSS  a-vathar  dtffmas 
view  i  Camdea,  Brtfannto,  has  Uts  fullest  local 
•ad  aTot»oIoglcal  details. 

For  tbe  ethnolo^and  general  ohanoteiittics 
of  the  Britons,  •MtCn.TS,  The  ehlef  tribes  am 
mantbnwd  under  tfa^  vaitotu  mnMS.  Yix 
the  poUtioal  Usttnr  of  BrltalD,  »m  Bomahs  n 
Baiun.  [T,  F.  T.] 

Britton  io  the  title  of  an  early  summary 
or  abstract  ("  Summa  de  legibus  Anglin  que 
vocatur  Bntone")  «f  "Rngliab  law  purport* 
ing  to  have  been  writtm  by  command  of 
Edward  I.  Nothing  is  known  with  certainty 
as  to  the  authorship  of  tbe  work.  The  theory 
that  it  was  the  work  of  John  le  Breton, 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  ia  untenable,  because 
there  are  allusions  in  the  work  to  events 
which  occurred  after  the  death  of  tlut 
prelate  in  1276.  Selden  and  others  have 
thought  that  the  book  was  written  by  Heni^ 
de  Bractou,  and  is  an  abridgment  of  his 
great  work.  [Buactok  ]  Britton  is  a 
very  useful  guide  to  the  English  legal  system 
of  the  thirteenth  century.     It  has  been 

frinted,  in  1640,  by  Edward  Wingate,  and 
y  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols,  with  an  English  trans- 
lation, Oxford,  1866. 

Broad  Bottom  Administratioii, 

Tub  (1744— 173<),  was  a  cant  name  given 
to  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Pelhams, 
after  they  had  contrived  to  rid  themselves 
Carteret  by  threatening  to  resign,  because  Hs 
supposed  policy  was  to  admit  to  office  the  heads 
of  Opposition,  both  Whig  and  Tory,  except 
Carteret  and  Bath.  Chesterfield  and  Pitt 
were  persuaded  to  relinquish  their  opposition 
(the  former  becoming  Lord-I<ieut^iaut  of 
Ireland),  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  the 
Tory  liOrd  Qower,  and  Sir  John  Htnde  Cottmi, 
an  undoubted  Jacobite,  was  given  a  place  about 
the  court ;  while  other  posts  were  given  to 
the  Bukes  of  Bevonshire  and  Bedford,  Lords 
Cobham  and  Hobart,  and  Bubb  Bodington. 
In  1746  the  Pelhams,  finding  themselves  in 
danger  of  being  once  more  supplanted  by 
GianviUe  (Carteret),  demanded  the  admission 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  on  the  king's  refusal 
resided;  but  on  Granville's  failuxe  to  form 
a  ministiy  they  returned  to  office. 

Coze.  PfttoM;  Btai4wpt,HM.<tfnv. 

Bvokeu  Kam  was  the  name  applied  In^ 
the  Scottish  government,  in  the  fifteenm 
centur}'  and  subsequently,  to  such  persons  in 
the  Highlands  as  had  no  cUef  to  be  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  Koremment  had  so  far 
recognised  the  trilMl  lustitutiona  that,  by  sn 
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Act  of  Council  of  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
the  chiefs  were  held  reBponsible  for  the 
execotion  of  writs  against  their  followers. 

Bronley,  Sm  Thomas  {b.  1530,  d.  1587], 
was  in  1566  made  Recorder  of  London,  and  in 
1670  Solicitor-General,  in  which  capacity  he 
took  a  l«idin(f  part  in  the  trial  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  1S72 ;  he  was  subsequentlj'  em- 
ployed in  the  attempt  to  extort  concessions 
from  the  Qoeen  of  Scots :  tuid,  on  the  death 
of  Sir  Nicholas-  Bacon,  was  made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 1679.  In  1686  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  conspirators  in 
Babington*e  plot,  and  was  President  of  the 
Commiasion  for  the  trial  of  Maiy  Stuart, 
whilst  he  shared  with  Burleigh  aua  Davison 
therewonaibility  of.dMpatchmg  the  warrant. 
He  died  shortly  afterwtnda.  having  never  got 
over  the  anxiety  of  the  presidency. 

Bnmipto&i  John,  Abbot  of  Jervaatx, 
cominled  a  (^rcmicle  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  consis^g  of  selections 
Carefully  made  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work,  which  embraces  the  period  from  697  to 
1199,  possesses  little  authority,  but  curiously 
enough  is  constantly  quoted  by  historians. 
It  was  printed  by  Twysden  in  his  Scriptoret 
Decern,  1662. 

Bnx^,  Sib  Jamss  {».  1803,  d.  1868), 
after  serving  with  credit  in  the  Bengal  army, 
visited  Borneo  in  his.  yacht  in  1838)  and 
BssiBted  the  Sultan  against  the  revolted  Dyak 
•tribe.  In  return  he  received  a  grant  of  the 
district  of  Sarawak  from  the  Sultan  of  Borneo 
with  the  title  of  Rajah.  Ho  did.  much  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  island,  and  to  sup- 
press piracy,  and  earned  on  several  occasions 
the  thanksof  the  British  govenmieni,  to  whom 
Mmore  than  once  offered  tosurrender  Sarawak. 
The  island  of  Labuan  having  been  acquired 
by  the  British,  Brooke  was  appointed  its 
governor,  1847;  but  in  1851  serious  charges 
of  ctoelty  were  brought  against  him  by 
Joseph  Hume.  A  Royal  Commiasion  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter,  but  came  to 
no  definite  conclusion.  Sir  James  Brooke 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  governorship. 
Hia  later  years  were  spent*  in  England ;  but 
he  made  frequent  visits  to  Sarawak. 

Pari.  IMa'M  (3rd  sor.),  vol,  118,  p.  439,  $aq.  A 
collection  of  Sir  J.  Brooke's  LttUn  waa  issned 
in  1863. 

Brongliani  and  Ykux,  Hbnry,  Lokd 
(b.  1778,  d,  1868),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Brougham,  of  Brougham  Hall,  Westmore- 
land, educated  at  the  High  School  and 
University  of  Edinburgh,  was  admitted  to 
the  Scottish  hw.  in  1800.  When  the 
Edinburgh  Hev'tew  was  established  in  1802, 
Mr.  Brougham  became  one  of  its  most 
active  contributors,  and  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary varietT  and  extent  of  knowledge. 
In  1807  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  for  the 


English  bar,  and  in  1808  he  began  to  practise 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  on  the 
nortJiem  circuit.  In  1809  he  was  returned 
to  ^urliament  for  the  borough  of  Camelford. 
His  powers  of  debate  were  soon  recognised, 
and  he  became  the  rival  of  George  Canning, 
and  lufi  most  formidable  opponent.  In  this 
election  of  1811,  Mr.  Brougbam  was  beaten 
at  Liverpool  by  Mr,  Omning,  and  was 
excluded  from  Parliament  till  1816,  when 
he  was  returned  lor  Winohelsea.  In  1820 
he  undertook,  with  Denmon,  the  defence  of 
Queen  Caroline,  During  the  whole  of  the 
trial  his  populari^  was  as  unbounded  as 
the  queen's.  On  Feb.  11,  1822,  he  moved  a 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  burdens,  particu- 
larly those  pressing  on  the  agricultural  in- 
terest This  motion  was,  however,  n«^tived. 
In  the  same  year  he  moved  a  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  unconstitutional  influence 
of  the  crown  in  the  government,  which  was 
also  lost.  In  1823  he  delivered  a  powerful 
speech  exposing  the  designs  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.  On  April  17th  of  the  same  year, 
he  exchanged  abuse  of  such  an  insulting 
nature  with  Canning,  that  the  Speaker  was 
compelled  to  older  both  into  the  custody  of 
tiie  Sergeont-at-Arms,  and  they  only  escaped 
this  by  retractHtiona.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  engaged  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  in  founding 
the  first  Mechanics'  Institute.  In  1825  he 
took  a  large  share  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusicm  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, and  also  of  the  London  University. 
In  1828  he  delivered  his  famous  six  hours* 
speech  on  Law  Reform.    In  1830  he  came 

frominently  forward  as  the  champion  of 
'arliamentary  Reform,  and  the  Hooae  of 
Commons  hod  no  sooner  met  than  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  bring  in  a  Bill  em- 
bracing a  comprehensive  measure  of  reform. 
A  ministerial  crisis,  howevm-,  supervened. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  been  de- 
feated -on  a  government  measure,  resigned ; 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  governmoat  under 
Earl  Grey,  including  Brouf^ham,  who  with 
some  difficulty  was  induced  to  accept  the 
Chancellorship,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministry  the  great  question  of  Fbrliamentary 
Beform.  But  though  no 'longer  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  and  peraonally  relieved 
from  the  charge  of  the  Reform  BiU,  his  best 
powers  were  called  forth  in  support  of  it ;  and 
his  speech  on  the  7th  Oct,  1831,  when  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  a  display  of  eloquence  of  the 
highestorder.  AsLordChoncellor,  Brougham's 
success  was  _  not  very  great.  He  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  English  equity, 
jurisprudence,  and  with  tho  pnictice  of  his 
court,  and  his  manners  gave  great  offence  to 
the  distinguished  advocates  who  practised 
before  him.  His  extraordinary  energy,  how- 
ever, atoned  for  man^  defects,  ana  he  had' 
the  ^stinction  (rf  getting  through  the  arroott 
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in  Ui  court  with  QQexampIed  rapidity.  In 
lft34  Brougham  resi^^ea  with  the  Whig 
goTemment.  la  lft35  they  returned  to 
power  under  Lord  Melbourne,  but  Lord 
Bron^iftin,  who  had  never  acted  cordially 
vith  the  leaders  of  hia  party,  did  not 
retam  with  them,  and  Cottenham,  greatly  to 
Brougham*!  anger  and  chagrin,  was  made 
Lord  Chancellor.  Released  from  party 
tiea  he  now  acted  independently,  and  even 
ihowed  a  dispodtion  to  court  the  Tories,  and 
fl^Mdally  the  Suke  of  Wellington.  Bat  for 
tile  remainder  of  his  lon^  life  the  part  he 
phyed  in  politica  was  ammportant,  though 
us  leatlew  vanity  atill  kept  bira  before  the 
pabhc  ere.  As  a  law  reformer,  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  continued  to  do 
usofnl  work ;  and  many  of  his  judgmeots  in 
UoDse  of  Lords  sppealB  are  of  great  import- 
ance. Lord  &ougham'8  powers  <A  mind,  hia 
remarkable  activity,  hia  ardent  love  of  liberty 
■nd  juatice,  his  versatility  and  his  eloquence, 
made  bim  one  of  the  most  conspicaous 
figures  in  English  politics  for  many  years ; 
*nd  had  these  great  qualities  not  been 
neutralised  by  defects  almost  as  striking — an 
Dobounded  reckleesneas,  an  extraordinary 
want  of  self-control,  and  an  eccentricity  which 
■ometimes  bordered  on  insanity — he  could 
aaidljr  have  failed  to  rank  among  the  meet 
Ulnatrioos  of  English  statesmen. 

Lord  Brougham's  Jufobiopraphu,  which  wu 
writt«n  during  the  cioaiiig  vtaiw  of  hia  life 
whea  bis  memory  was  Ckiling,  is  often  ontruBt- 
wofthf .  The  aaine  mturt  be  said  of  Lord  Camp- 
WB's  uif*  of  Brougham,  the  work  of  a  not  too 
geaeroua  Hvat,  Lord  Brougham  wrote  larsel; 
on  a  ^reat  variety  of  topics,  bnt  his  wcl&iga 
ire  now  Uttlo  read.  The  best  of  hia  historical 
wOTks  are  Uw  Htctorv  of  faglood  itnd«r  t\a 
HniM  «/ X^MOoitfr,  and  fiblAlwa  «tf  th«  Stotcmn 
Of  Tiym»  fimy*  lU.  His  SpawhM  were 
eoUaeted  in  four  volames,  1838.    [S.  J.  L.] 

Bnm^toilt  JoHX  Cam  Hobhousb,  Lobd 
\h.  1786,  d.  1869),  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hobhonse,  was  educated  at  West- 
nunster  School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord 
B^n,  accompanied  him  on  his  travels  in 
IBOS,  and  was  with  him  during  his  first  visit  to 
Turkey  and  Greece.  He  adopted  advanced 
Uheral  views  in  poUtics,  and  was  a  zealous 
advocate  of  Parliamentarr  Reform.  In  1816 
be  wrote  a  work  called  Lttt»n  writtm  bg  an 
£>tli$h  GentUman  reaident  at  Paru,  which  gave 
tCKat  offence  to  the  English  government.  In 
December,  1819,  in  consequence  of  one  of  these 
letters,  which  contained  some  severe  remarks 
on  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
■fid  which  was  therefore  declared  a  breach  of 
privilege  by  that  assembly,  he  was  arreated 
«Dd  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  but  was  Ubeiated 
a  few  weeks  after,  when  Parliament  was 
<ii«)lved  by  the  death  of  Geoi^e  IV.,  in  1820. 
The  aame  year  he  was  elected  with  Sir  F, 
Bordett  memlmr  for  Westminster.  In  i832  he 
^^wd  Eari  Grey's  government  as  Secretary 
«"  War.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  CaUef 


Se:^retary  for  Ireland ;  and  in  1S34  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  from  1835 
tol841;andagainboml846tol8d2.  Heauc- 
ceeded  to  tlie  baronetcy  in  1 831 ;  and  was  raised 
to  tiie  peerage  as  Baxon  Bronghtcoi  in  I8S1. 

BrownijrtSf  Thi,  were  a  religious  sect 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by 
Robert  Brown,  a  dergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  began  to  preach  his  doc- 
trines about  1580.  They  were  ultra- 
Puritans,  regarded  the  Church  of  England 
aa  impure,  and,  assuming  the  character  of 
Separatists,  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
tion wiUi  her.  ^Diey  were  violent  op- 
posers  of  episcopacy,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  much  peraecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
biahopa.  In  1693  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing the  penalty  of  impiisonment  against  any 
person  above  tiie  age  of  mxteen  who  should 
forbear,  for  the  spnoe  of  a  month,  to  mair  to 
some  church  until  he  shoold  make  sndi  open 
submission  and  declaration  <A  conformity  as 
the  Act  appointed.  <In  consequence  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  Act,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Browniate  aought  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  whence  subaequently,  in  1670,  many 
of  tiiem  sailed  from  Amsterdam  to  found  a  new 
home  in  America.  The  members  of  the  sect 
who  temaihed  in  England  endured  consider- 
able persecution,  until  the  principle  of  Tolera- 
tion was  recognised.  During  the  Civil  Wars 
of  Charles  I. 'a  reign  they  became  mei^ed  in 
the  sect  of  the  Independents,  The  Brownists 
objected  alike  to  E<piscopacy  and  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  favoured  a  purely  congregational  syatem, 
without  convocation  or  sj'nod,  and  withont 
any  separate  order  of  priests,  [Barrowibts  ; 
Indepbndbnts.] 

Vnller,  CharoA  HM. ;  Kaal,  Hirt.  of  ih»  P«H- 

toM  I  HtMbeiiB,  Scdt,  EM. ;  Uaswm,  Lif*  «/ 

KiltM,  vol.  U. 

Bni06t  Thb  FAHtLTor  (or  db  Brcs),  was 
of  Norman  descent.  The  founder  of  the  Eng- 
lish branch  came  over  with  William  the  Con- 
queror and  obtained  large  grants  of  land  in 
Northumberland,  where  the  familpr  quickly 
assumed  a  powerful  baronial  position,  being 
frequently  mrolved  in  border  warfare  with  the 
Scotch.  David  I.  of  Scotland  made  over  to 
the  house  of  Bruce  the  lands  of  Annandale 
about  1130,  and  thus  it  obtained  its  recognition 
as  a  power  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
the  brother  of  Malcolm  IV.,  married  Roboide 
Br«s».  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  their  sw  became 
a  competitor  for-tbe  crown  of  Scotland,  1291. 
Their  grandson  was' t^  great  Robert  Bruce, 
King  of  Scotlaad  1306—13301 

Brnoe,  Edward  (i^.  1318),  was  the  brother 
of  Robert  Bruce.  He  commanded  the  reserve 
at  Bannockbnm,  and  dispersed  the  Engh'sh 
archers.  His  restless  spirit  gave  much  trouble 
to  his  bmther,  who  g^ty  let  him  go  to 
Ireland,  to  atnst  the  native  rebels  againit 
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England.  OnMay26lli,  1316,  he  landed  {rom 
a  fleet  of  300  sail  at  Lome,  on  the  cooat  of  An- 
teim.  With  some  600  men  he  took  Cundalk, 
and  was  joined  by  a  lai^  native  force.  The 
O'Keil  resignin)^  hie  claimB,  he  was  crowned 
king.  At  the  River  Boyne  he  defeated  the 
O'Connors  and  the  Bed  Earl  of  Ulster,  and 
proceeded  to  bedege  Carhckfergaa.  In  Meath 
the  Lord  Justice  Mortimer  succumbed  to  him, 
and  the  fli^t  of  another  English  force  before 
hira  led  to  a  rising  in  Uunster  and  L^neter. 
In  1316,  howevur,  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled the  Scots  to  retire  into  Ulster  and 
leave  the  Wicklow  septs  to  their  &te.  The 
De  Burghs  and  Qeraldines  also  agreed  to  a 
truce  in  face  of  a  common  foe.  But  Robert's 
arrival  counteracted  all  tbis,and  wasatonoe  fol- 
lowed by  the  cMpture  of  Canicbfergus,  though 
the  English  victory  at  Athenry  restored  &9 
balance  somewhat.  The  Bmoes,  however, 
followed  by  20,000  men,  now  marched  strai^t 
on  Dublin,  and  the  De  lacys  openly  joined 
thorn.  Dublin  was  not  taken,  bat  the  country 
was  wasted  as  far  as  Limerick ;  and  so  com- 
pletely was  this  done  that  the  8oots  thonselvea 
suffered  severely,  on  their  tetr«U,  from  want, 
and  it  wai  only  the  snpineness  of  the  EngH<>b 
which  enabled  them  to  regain  Oudr  old 
position.  In  1317,  Robert  Bruce's  good  eense 
induced  him  to  give  up  the  contest  and  leave 
Ireland ;  all  his  forces,  however,  remained  with 
his  brother.  The  Anglo-Irish,  still  f^hting 
amMig  titomid^ves,  w^  unable  to  gain  may 
advaatiwe.  In  1318,  however,  Edward  Bmoe 
and  the  DelAoys,  joining  their  forces,  marched 
to  Dundalk,  but  were  met  near  that  place,  on 
Oct.  6th,  by  the  now  united  WpgH«h,  were 
routed,  and  Bruce  himsdf  killed.  His 
body  was  quartered,  and  the  head  sent  to 
Edward  11. 

WaMngTiam,  BM.  AnfUo. ;  Uooie,  Hist,  of 

Bni06»  ROBBHT,  KnfO  OF  ScoTLAMn  {b. 
1274,  ».  1306,  d.  \Z2&),  was  the  grand- 
son of  Robert  de  Bruce,  the  rival  of  John 
Baliol.  In  1297  he  fought  for  Edwatd  I. 
against  Wallace,  then  joined  the  Scottish 
army,  and,  in  the  same  year,  retnnied  to  his 
allegiance  to  the  English  king  until  1298, 
when  he  again  joined  the  national  party 
in  Scotland,  and  was  ohoaen  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  kingdom.  In  1304  he 
entered  into  an  alliance  of  mntuol  support 
with  lAmbertoD,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews, 
and  about  the  same  time  became  reconciled 
to  Edward,  at  whose  court  he  leaided  until 
Feb.,  1306,  when— hearing  that  fhe  Mng. 
owing  to  some  information  that  he  had 
obtained  from  Comyn,  intended  to  put  him 
to  death— he  fled  to  Scotland.  Having 
stabbed  Comyn  at  Dumfries  in  a  quarrel,  he 
determined  to  SHert  his  right  to  reign  over 
Soothuid  as  the  xepreecntativB  of  David 
Huntingdon.  He  was  aoeordbigfy  crowned 
at  Scone  (March  27th,  1308)  by  the  Conn. 
iaM  of  Buchan,  of  the  boose  of  UaedoA 


Edward  I.  at  once  procured  from  the  Pope 
the  excommunication  of  Bruce,  and  was 
aa  his  way  to  reveiwe  the  death  of  Comjrn 
when  he  died  at  Burgh-oo-the^Sands,  in 
1307.  Before  this,  however,  Bruce  had 
been  twice  defeated  (at  Uethven  and 
Dulay),  though  he  had  somewhat  re- 
trieved his  fortunes  at  Loudoun  UiU.  It 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  the 
marvellous  sfanies  told  by  the  chroniclen 
about  him  mainly  refer.  Tha<e  is  no 
doubt  that  Bruce  had  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  fastneeees  of  the  mountains,  and  to 
support  himself  as  best  he  could.  In  1808 
he  routed  hia  old  enemy,  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
at  Inverury,  harried  Lome,  and  received 
additional  support  by  a  declaration  of  alle- 
giance on  the  psrt  of  tlu  clergy.  A  feeble 
incursion  into  Scotland,  undertaken,  by  Ed- 
ward II.,  1310,  was  revenged  by  Bmoe  in 
the  two  following  years,  when  he  invaded 
England  and  laid  Durham  waste.  In 
1313  Bruce  ravaged  Cumberland,  and  laid 
violent  siege  to  ^e  castle  of  Stirling,  the 
attempted  relief  of  which  by  the  EagliBh  led 
to  the  Scotch  vioto^  of  Bannoeltwim  in 
1314,  a  battle  in  which  Bmoe  displayed  as 
much  generalship  and  valour  as  he  aftw- 
wards  did  moden^on  in  the  use  he  made  of 
his  victory.  His  attempts  to  bring  abont 
peace  were,  however,  unsuooewfuL  In  1316, 
when  he  left  Sct^and  for  a  time  to  aid 
ha  brother  Edward  in  Irehnd,  his  abwnce 
was  made  the  occarioa  of  msny  unsuc- 
cessful inroads  by  the  T^ingliah-  An  at- 
tempt at  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Pope 
(John  XXIL)  having  failed,  Bruce,  in  1318, 
took  Berwick,  and  harried  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire.  The  next  year  Edward  II. 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  recover  Berwick,  only 
drawing  down  on  his  kingdom  retaliatory 
raids  on  the  part  of  Brace,  who,  in  1322, 
entered  into  n^otiations  with  the  rebel 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  At  length,  on  March  30th, 
1323,  a  truce  was  concluded  at  Thorpe, 
in  Yorkshire,  for  thirteen  years,  and  was 
ratified  by  Robert  Bmce  at  Berwick.  The 
peace  was,  however,  soon  broken,  and  in 
1326  Brace  again  ravaged  the  nortli  of 
England,  evading  the  English  army,  which 
he  reduced  to  great  straits  by  destroying  all 
their  provisionB.  In  1328,  another  treaty 
very  mvourable  to  Scotland  was  made  at 
Northampton,  by  which  Robert's  son  David 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Edward  II. 
"Tba  good  King  Robert"  died  at  Cardross, 
Jnne  7,  1324,  and  by  his  patriotism,  wiadom, 
and  courage  left  behind  bun  the  oharactw  of  a 
goodman.  He  married,  first,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  secondly,  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster. 

FordoD,  Seotiekrmiora ;  Barbour's  great  poem. 
Tk4  Bnu*,  whiob  ia  the  fullest  aooonnt  of 
Braoa's  exploita,  and  ia  valnaUe  aa  bdns  tha 
work  of  a  naarlj  ocmtemporaMOaB  wnter: 
Valoti^ism.  iiW,  AmH*.;  Bwetoo,  Blat.  i4 
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BnUM,  RoBBRT  Di  (d.  1295),  and  Lord  of 
AnmmdHle,  was  of  Norman  origin,  aud  the  son 
of  Robert  de  Bmce  and  IsabelU,  daughter 
«f  Dmvid  of  Huntingdon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Sootch  CommiaBionerB  who  voot  to  Salisr 
imj  to  ooniar  sbont  tiu  marriage  of  Prince 
Bdvud  and  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1286). 
On  the  dispute  for  the  Bucceesion  to  the 
Scotch  crown,  after  tile  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Nwway  (1290),  Brace  put  in  a  ulaim  aa  the 
deacendant,  in  the  nearest  degree,  of  David 
of  Huntingdon.  He  also  declared  that  in 
1210  Alexander  IL  had,  in  an  AaaemUy  uf 
the  Eatates,  recognised  him  as  his  heir  in  the 
event  of  bis  dying  diildleas  (since  that  time, 
howerer,  other  descfflidanta  had  heen 

bom].  The  only  other  competitor  whom 
Brruie  had  to  fear  was  John  Boliol,  in  whoae 
bvour  Edward  finally  decided  (Nov.,  1292). 
On  the  reognation  of  Baliol  ia  1296,  Bruce 
tried  ineffectually  to  penuade  Edward  to 
bestow  the  Idngdcnt  on  him.  He  died 
ifaortiy  afterwards 

Brnda,  Sok  of  Marlim,  was  a  powerful 
Pictish  monarch  (A.  666,  d.  683)  who  had  his 
capital  at  Invemesa.  In  660  he  defeated  the 
Scots  of  Dalriada,  slaying  their  king,  Grabrau, 
and  driving  them  back  to  Kiotyre.  This 
defeat  was  important,  as  it  led  to  the  misKon 
of  8t.  Ccdumba,  by  whom  Brude  was  baptised 
in  36S.  [FiCTS.] 

BnuuuilmrlL,  Thb  Battle  of  (937),  was 
fought  by  Athelstan  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Aniaf  the  Dane,  who  came  oTer 
hoot  Ireland,  Conatantine  of  Scotland,  and 
Owen  of  Cumberland.  This  powerful  com- 
bination was  thoroughly  routed  by  Athelstan, 
and  in  com  ni  pm era t i on  of  the  great  Baxon 
Tictory  over  this  great  Danish  and  Celtic 
kagoe  a  noble  war- song  was  composed,  which 
is  preserred  in  the  Ai^le-SaxoH  Ckroniele. 
The  Rte  of  the  battie  is  very  doubtful; 
H  lus  been  placed  In  the  Lothians,  in  North- 
unberland,  in  Torkshire,  and  it  has  been  iden- 
tified,  with  some  plausibility,  with  Brumby, 
in  Lincolnshire. 

A%g.-S4u.  Chron.,  L  200  (EoUi  ed.);  Tiw 
maD,  Nemwtt  Com}.,  L  91.  For  a  i^rit«d 
tnoalatioti  of  tbe  "Song  of  the  Fight  at 
Bmnanbarfa,"  see  Kr.  Freeman's  Old-EHg1i»h 
ButoTT,  p.  156. 

BruiUB  (or  Brvtb)  was  the  name  aaaigned 
to  the  fabuloos  hero  who  was  suppoeed  to 
hare  given  his  name  to  the  island  of  Britain. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Gleofeey  of 
Honmooth,  and  nniTeraaJly  believed  in  the 
Hiddle  Ages,  Brutus  was  Uie  great-grandson 
oiXoetB.  Haring  been  banished  from  Italy, 
1h  retired  to  Greece,  where  he  became  the 
chaai]rion  of  the  oppreaaed  Trojans.  After 
many  difficulties,  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Alison,  which  at  that  time  was  inhabited  by 
giaatB.  Having  destroyed  these  monsters, 
ths  Trojana  tKcn^ed  tiie  country,  which. 


in  honour  of  tiieir  leader,  they  called 
Britain.  Brutus  died  in  the  twenty-fourtk 
year  after  his  arrival  in  the  island. 

Brat  y  ^wysogion,  or  Thb  Chbo- 

MicLB  OP  THB  Fkikcbs  i)F  Wales,  ifi  the  name 
of  a  moat  important  Welsh  chronicle  which 
extends  from  the  abdication  of  Cadwal  at 
Some  in  the  year  681  to  the  conquest  of 
Wales  in  1282.  It  is  printed  with  an 
English  translation  in  the  Bolls  Series  (1860). 

BnocaiMOXS  (the  name  is  derived  from 
a  wind  used  by  the  Cuibbean  Indians  de- 
noting dried  or  cured  meat)  were  aseociations 
of  piratical  adventurers  which  flourished  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
buccaneers  were  chiefly  English  and  French, 
and  owed  their  origin  to  the  attempts  made 
by  other  European  nations,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centurj*,  to  acquire  a  share  in  the 
rich  American  trade  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  engross.  The  buccaneers,  though 
in  later  times  they  carried  on  general  piracy, 
directed  their  chief  efforts  against  the 
Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  their 
natural  enemies.  In  1626  they  took  St. 
Christopher,  and  in  1630  Tortuga,  which  they 
made  tiieir  head-quarters.  In  1670,  undei 
Henry  Morgan,  taBv  captured  Panama  with 
immense  booty;  and  in  1683  and  1684  made 
the  expeditioni)  to  the  South  8eaa  which  are 
described  in  Dampira's  famous  Voyagei.  In 
1670  a  treaty,  called  "The  Treaty  of 
America,"  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  f(»r  the  suppression  of  the  buccaneer 
aasoeiatiims,  but  it  was  quite  ineffectual.  The 
wars  between  England  and  France,  by 
making  the  English  and  French  buccaneers 
enemies,  did  much  to  weaken  them,  and  after 
the  Treaty  of  Kyswick  they  gradually  disap- 
peared. The  most  noted  buccaneer  chiefs 
were  Montbars,  FranQois  L'Olomais,  Mans- 
velt,  and  especially  Henry  Mo^an,  who  was 
knighted  by  Charles  II.,  and  made  deputy- 
govemor  of  Jamaica. 

J.  Biinuv,  fliit.  0/  tka  BveniMtn,  1B16. 

Bnohf  Jbax  na  Gbaillt,  Caftal  de  id. 
1377),  was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
English  commanders  in  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.'s  reign.  He  was  a  native  of 
Aquitaine,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Black 
Pnnce,  with  whom  he  fought  at  Poitiers  and 
Navarrete.  In  1372  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  French,  and  died  in  captivity  five 
years  later. 

Bveluui,  JoHiT  CoKTW,  Eabl  of,  waa  a 
Btaunch  adhraent  of  Edward  I.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Bruce  at  Inverury,  and  had  his  ter- 
ritory harried  by  the  victorious  troops.  His 
wife,  Isabella  Macduff,  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  was  a  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
crowned  that  king  at  Scone,  March  27,  1306. 
For  this,  she  was  imprisoned  by  Edward  I.  in 
a  cage  at  Berwick,  as  a  wamiiiig  to  those  who 
dared  to  sniqpoit  Bmoe* 
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Baduui*  John  Stewajit,  Earl  of  {d. 
1424),  the  second  eon  of  Robeot,  Duhe  of  Al- 
bany, led  a  Scotch  army  of  about  6,000  men  to 
France,  to  aid  Charlea  v.  against  the  English. 
After  winning  the  battle  of  Beauge,  he  was 
created  Comrtabla  of  France  and  Count  of 
Aabigny,  and  was  slain  at  Vemeuil,  1424. 

Bnoluuiant  Gboaob  {b.  1506,  d.  1682), 
studied  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Andrews,  and  be- 
came tutor  to  the  Earl  of  CaariHB  in  1632,  and 
subsequently  to  a  son  of  JamcB  V.  He  bitterly 
assailed  the  friars  in  his  FraneUcantu,  which 
subjected  him  to  much  persecution  from 
Cardinal  Beaton.  Ue  found  it  unsafe  to 
reside  in  Scotland,  and  retired  to  Bordeaux. 
In  1644  he  went  to  Paris  and  taught  at  the 
College  of  Bourbon.  Three  yean  later  he 
went  to  Coimbra  in  Portu^.  Here  he  was 
seized  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  a  monas- 
tery, where  he  began  his  version  of  the  Psalms. 
On  his  release  he  remained  for  some  years  in 
France,  and  in  1660  came  to  Scotland  as  Latin 
tutor  to  Queen  Mary.  He  received  a  pension 
from  the  queen,  and  in  1667  was  made 
Uoderator  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  ac- 
companied the  B<>gent  Murray  to  X^gland, 
and  took  a  conRiderablc  share  in  political 
affaiis,  being  among  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  present 
at  the  Commission  of  Inquiir  at  York  in 
1568  as  the  representative  bi  the  Scottish 
lords,  and  has  been  charged  with  the  forgery 
of  the  "  Casket  Letters  *  (q.v.).  In  1571  he 
printed  his  tract  De  Maria  Seotorum  Regina,  a 
very  bitter  attack  on  Mary.  Meanwhile,  in 
1670  he  had  become  tutor  to  the  young  prince 
James,  and  soon  afterwards  was  made  Director 
of  the  Chancery  and  Lord  Pri'^  Seal,  and  sat 
in  Parliament  for  some  years.  Me  was  a  vol  u- 
uiinouswritOT  of  Latin  verse,  and  is  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  firbt,  of  non-classical  poets. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  important  prose 
works.  Thefumoustreatisui^yureifcfmo^iM^ 
Seotot,  published  in  1 57&,  is  a  political  dialogue 
on  the  source  and  origin  of  kingly  power.  It 
is  filled  with  the  principles  of  lib^«l  and  con> 
stitutional  monarchy,  and  its  author  has  been 
not  inaptly  styled  "the  first  Whig."  The 
Serum  Seotieamm  Mittoria,  published  in  1S62, 
is  an  authoritative  record  <h  Scotch  a&itg  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Bncbanftn'B  Workt,  2vob.,  17S5  (ed.  Bnroan)  ; 
Irvb:^,  Memoir  <if  Bvchanan, 

BncUn^liam  was  an  ancient  borough 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey.  It  had 
been  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder  in  the 
early  part  of  the  tenth  century,  and  captured 
by  the  Danes  in  1016.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
Edward  III.  fixed  one  of  the  wool  staples 
there.  It  received  a  charter  from  Mary  in 
1654,  which  was  surrendered  and  restored  in 
1684.  The  borough  formerly  returned  two 
members  to  Parliament ;  but  it  waa  dejnived 
Hi  one  of  its  repreientatiTeB  in  1868. 


Bnokill|fluuil,  Pbbraoe  of.  (i.)  William 
OifEord  is  said  to  have  received  the  earldom 
of  Buckin^am  from  William  I.  His  son  died 
without  issue,  1164.  (ii.)  Thomas  of  Wood- 
stock, youngest  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
created  Earl  of  Buckingham  1377,  died  1397. 
His  eon  Humphrey  died  without  issue,  1S99. 
(iii.^  Humplu^,  Earl  of  Stafford,  who  in- 
herited the  earldom  of  Buckingham  from  his 
mother,  sister  of  the  last  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Bnckingham,  1444.  His  great- 
grandson,  third  (uike,  waa  beheaded,  1521, 
and  his  honours  forfeited,  (iv.)  Gieoige  Vil- 
liers,  created  Earl  of  Buckingluim  1616,  mar- 
quis 1618  (his  mother,  being  later  in  the  year 
created  Countess  of  Buckingham  for  life,  died 
1632),  and  duke  1623.  George  AMlliers, 
second  duke  of  this  line,  died  without  i«9ue, 
1687.  (r.)  John  Sheffield,  Marquis  ot  Nor- 
nianby,  created  Duke  of  Buckinghamshirp, 
1703.  His  son  Edmund,  second  duke,  died 
without  issue,  1736.  (vi.)  George  Grenville, 
Earl  Temple  (son  of  George  Grenville,  Premier 
1763 — 65,  and  brother  of  Lord  Gren^Ue, 
Premier  1806 — 7),  created  Marquis  of  the 
town  of  Buckingham,  county  Bucks,  1784. 
His  son  was  created  duke  in  1822. 

Bnokini^luuil,  Hekky  Stafford,  DrxK 
OF  {d.  1483),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Maigaret  Beaufort, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  He  was  doublj^  connected  with 
the  royal  family,  and  his  marriage  with 
Catherine  Woodville,  daughter  of  Earl  Rivers, 
made  him  brother-in-law  to  Edward  IT.  He 
was  one  of  Richard  III.'s  great  supporters, 
and  was  the  chief  agent  in  obtaining  the 
crown  for  him.  But  before  Richard  had  been 
on  the  throne  many  months  Buckingham 
became  alienated  from  him,  the  chief  reason 
being  apparently  Ridiard's  r^asal  to  give 
him  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
Bohuns,  to  which  Buckingham  had  a  claim. 
Influenced  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  he 
entered  into  a  project  for  calling  over  Henr\', 
Earl  of  Richmond.  This  scheme  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Woodville  party,  and  Bucking- 
ham arranged  that  he  should  head  a  rising  in 
the  west  ofEngland,  while  Richmond  was  to 
land  in  the  south.  But  the  insurrection 
ended  in  failure.  Buckingham  had  rai^  a 
small  force  in  Wales,  but  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Severn  were  broken  down,  while 
unusually  heavy  rains  had  m  swelled  the 
rivers  as  to  make  them  impassable.  Being 
unable  to  get  provisions,  most  of  his  men 
deserted,  and  Buckingham  himself  took 
refuge  in  Shropshire,  but  was  betrayed  by 
one  of  his  retainers,  taken  to  Salisbury,  and 
executed  there. 

Buckinffham,  Edward  Stapfohd,  Dukr 
OF  (d.  1621),  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  was  restored  by  Henrj- 
VII.  to  all  his  father's  dignities  and  posses- 
sions.  In  1521  he  was  tried  and  executed 
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for  lugh  treaaon,  the  chief  evidence  for  the 
diuge  bnng  that  he  had  ung^aaidedly  let  fall 
aome  ex^esuons  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
be  entitled  to  succeed  to  the  throne  should 
the  long  chance  to  die  without  issue.  No 
donht  hit  oonnection  with  the  royal  line  was 
luB  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  king.  The 
office  of  Constable,  which -the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham inherited  from  the  Bohuos,  Earls  of 
Hereford,  was  forfeited  by  his  presumed 
offence,  and  was  never  afterwards  revived  in 
England. 

B^^f'Uri^  gll        ,  GbOROB  ViLIiISBS,  Dukb 

OF,  bom  Aug.  20,  1592,  was  a  younger  son  of 
Sir  George  ViUiers  of  Brooksley.  Tn  I6I4 
he  was  first  brought  before  the  notice  of 
James  I.,  and,  being  an  active,  handsome, 
and  intelligent  youth,  his  companionship 
served  to  amuse  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
king.  In  1615,  after  the  fall  of  the  former 
Ckvoarite,  Oarr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  YillierB 
was  left  without  a  rival  in  the  king's  farour. 
In  1618,  he  was  created  Viscount  Villiers; 
in  1617  he  became  Barl;  in  161S,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham.  By  the  royal  bounty  he  was 
made  one  of  the  richf*t  noblemen  in  England, 
and  aU  the  patronage  of  the  court  was  placed 
in  his  hande.  Few  men  oonld  endure  anch 
rapid  and  unmerited  advancement  without 
detriment  to  their  character.  Buckingham 
was  a  vain  and  arrogant  man,  not  ready 
to  take  advice,  and  not  content  that  any 
should  hold  office  who  did  not  owe  their  pro- 
motion to  hia  good-will.  Charges  of  malver- 
Brtion  were  brought  against  various  officials, 
and  sevond  noblemen  oi  high  birth  deprived 
of  Uieir  offices.  But  although  some  reforms 
were  effected  in  the  public  service,  and 
although  Buckingham  was  not  personally 
avaricions,  the  atmosphere  of  the  court  re- 
mained venaL  Those  who  sought  promotion, 
if  they  had  not  directly  to  purchase  office, 
were  expected  to  i-equite  the  service  in  one 
form  or  another,  to  win  the  fevour  of  Buck- 
ingham's dependants,  or  possibly  marry  one 
of  hia  needy  relations.  Over  the  direction 
of  James's  foreign  policy  Buckingham,  during 
the  first  part  of  tun  career,  exercised  no 
appreciable  influence.  In  1619  the  Pro- 
tertants  of  Bohemia  had  risen  in  rebellion 
against  their  king,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
■nd  lud  bestowed  the  crown  on  James's 
Protestant  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
^le  Palatinate  had  been  in  consequence 
invaded  by  a  Spanish  army.  James  hoped 
to  get  it  restored  to  the  Elector  by  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  Bucking- 
ham, as  personal  motives  prompted  htm,  joined 
those  who  approved  of  a  Spanish  alHance  or 
those  who  desired  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Protestant  party  in  Germany.  In  1620  he 
had  married  a  Catholic,  Lady  Catherine 
Manner^  and  in  1622  his  attitude  became 
mots  decided.     He  entered  into  a  doie 


friendship  with  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Gondomar,  and  the  foUowi^  year  prevailed 
on  James  to  let  him  and  the  prince  go  to 
Spain,  under  the  belief  that  once  there  they 
could  readily  prevail  on  Philip  IV.  to  restore 
his  lands  to  the  'EietAac.  Arrived  at  Ifadrid 
Buckingham  soon  discovered  his  delusion. 
The  Spaniards  wanted  toleration  for  the 
English  Catholics,  hut  refused  in  return  to 
bind  themselves  in  any  way  about  the  Pala- 
tinate. During  his  absence  James  conferred 
on  Buckingham  the  title  of  duke.  The  new 
duke  and  Charles  both  returned  home,  irate 
with  tiie  Spaniards  and  eager  to  declare  war. 
A  Parliament  was  summoned  and  its  support 
asked  (1624).  For  a  time  the  duke  was 
immensely  popular,  but  his  popularity  was 
short-lived.  Ue  had  many  schemes  m  his 
head  for  the  recover)-  of  the  Palatinate,  but 
he  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  statosmAn,  and 
did  not  understand  the  first  conditions  of 
success.  A  treaty  was  agreed  on  for  the 
marriage  of  Charles  with  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  concessions 
were  made  in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics, 
although  a  distinct  promise  bad  been  given 
to  the  Parliament  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
should  be  done.  James  and  Buckingham 
expected  that  in  return  Louis  would  aid  them 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  but  they  were  soon 
undeceived.  Dire  misery  and  misfortune 
befell  an  isolated  body  of  12,000  men  sent  to 
pass  through  Holland  and  fight  their  way  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  In  Uarch,  1626, 
James  died,  and  Charles,  who  was  deeply 
attached  to  the  duke,  came  to  the  throne.  A 
Parliament  was  summoned  from  which  Chuiea 
parted  in  displeasure  because  it  expressed 
distrust  of  the  duke's  capacity.  A  fleet 
despatched  to  Cadiz  to  seize  Spanish  treasure- 
ships  returned  without  effecting  its  object. 
Want  of  money  led  to  the  summoning  of  a 
second  Parliament,  which  impeached  the  duke 
and  was  angrily  dissolved  by  the  king  (1626). 
Buckingham,  ^ways  buoyant  and  sanguine, 
believed  that  if  he  could  achieve  success  he 
should  recover  popularity.  Anger  against 
the  French  king  led  to  a  declaration  of  war 
with  France,  and  Buckingham  sailed  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  to  succour  the  Protestant 
town  of  La  Hochelle,  which  had  rebelled 
against  Louis  (1627).  He  effected  a  landing 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  tut  was  subsequently 
driven  off  by  the  French  with  heavy  loss. 
The  king  summoned  a  third  Parliament, 
which  passed  the  Petition  of  Itight  and  after- 
wards drew  up  a  Remonstrance  uskitig  that 
Buckingham  should  be  removed  from  office 
(1628).  In  consequence,  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved,  and  popular  feeling  became  more 
excited  than  ever  against  the  duke.  He  was 
at  Portsmouth,  preparing  a  second  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Rochelle,  when  as  he  left  the 
room  where  he  had  breakfasted  he  was 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  a  discontented  officer, 
John  Fdton,  who  had  served  under  him,  and 
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who  thought  with  ana  blow  to  avenge  his 
prtrate  wrongs  and  rid  his  country  of  a 
pubUc  enemy  (Aug.  22,  1628). 

ThB  lullert  Mcount  of  BncklnghM  f»  to  be 
toand  In  Jolin  Vantu'a  Lift  nfslict.  and  8. «. 

[B.  H.  G.] 

BnGUnffham,  Otohoi  Viluebs,  2iid 
DtiK«  or  (4."1627,  d.  1688),  was  the  Km  of  the 
firstdake.  HeeervedintheRm^iBtarmy.and 
Was  present  at  the  battle  of  Worceeter,  after 
which  he  retired  to  the  Continent.  He  re- 
tamed  to  England  in  1667,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  I^ord  Fairfax,  through  whoso  in- 
fluence he  was  able  to  recover  a  portion  of  his 
large  estaces.  AttheRestOTationhewasmade 
Muter  of  the  Horse  and  a  Privy  ConnciUor. 
In  1666  be  took  put  with  the  Oppontion  in 
Parliament,  and  on  a  charge  of  luving  en- 
dear  cured  to  excite  a  matioy  in  the  fleet  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  in  less  than 
ft  year  ho  was  pardoned.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Cabal  minittry  in  1668,  he  became  one 
of  its  chief  inemb«s,and  when  it  fell  in  1673 
he,  like  ShaltMbury,jcnned  the  Opposition.  But 
hia  health  was  so  bad  that  he  tooklittle  further 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire.  In  his 
private  character  he  ranks  fis  the  most 
profligate  member  of  the  most  profligate  court 
Engird  has  ever  seen.  He  was  Btnmgly 
sospected  of  liaving  hired  Colonel  Blood  to 
assassinate  the  l>nke  of  Ormond,  while  his 
seduction  of  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbory  and 
the  death  of  the  earl  in  a  duel  with  Bucking- 
ham  created  a  fearful  sensation  even  in  those 
days.  He  is  thus  described  Dryden,  under 
the  name  of  Zirari,  in  some  famoos  lines  of 
«  Absalom  and  Achitophel  "— 

*•  A  man  lo  rariona  that  he  BoBiDed  to  bfl^ 
Mot  one,  bat  all  mankind's  epitoDie  i 
StUf  In  opinions,  alwaja  lo  the  wrong. 
Was  •verrthing  \tj  starts,  and  nothing  long  .  ,  . 
Bailiuif  and  piaisinf  wera  hia  usual  themas; 
And  both,  to  ahowhis  jodgmoDt.  is  extremes  .  . 
Helaai^hlmaalf  from  ooort ;  then  songht  nltef, 
Bj  fornriof  parttoa.  but  oowld  ne'er  be  chief." 

"  Buokingham,"  says  Jlanke,  "  is  a  fmecast 
of  the  Kegent  [Orleans]  and  DnlxMS.  In 
natures  of  this  kind  evei^-thing  works  to- 
gether, amusement  and  laboar,  distraction 
and  exertion,  good  and  bad ;  the  most  refined 
cnltare  can  go  with  intolerable  insolence ;  for 
such  men  have  cvcrj'  kind  of  ambition,  they 
must  be  first  in  everything  and  remain  first. 
Social  considerations  and  sympathies  caused 
by  hatred  of  predecessors  detennine  their 
political  action  or  inaction."  Macaulay  de- 
scribes him  as  "  a  sated  man  of  pleasure, 
who  turned  to  ambition  as  to  a  pastime." 

Carte,  IAf»  of  Ormonde ;  Bnmot,  But.  q/  Hit 
OwM  TimMs  Banke,  Bint,  of  Eng.;  Uaoaulaj-, 
Biit  tf  Aif.  BacUn^uun's  tniscellaneoaa 
ITorfa  W(B»  printed  in  one  voL,  Svo,  ITOi. 

BncUnvluuiisliir*,  John  Shbpfifle^ 
Dun  OP  (».  1649,  d.  1721),  was  the  son  of 


Edmund,  Lord  Mulgrave.  On  hia  fathw'B 
death  (1668),  he  became  Earl  of  Mulgiave. 
In  1666  he  served  against  the  Butch  and 
returned  home  to  take  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  Afpsin,  in  1672,  he'  was  appointed 
captain  of  a  ship  of  eighty-four  guns,  and  as 
soon  as  he  came  hack  from  sea  was  made 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  Snhsequently 
he  passed  over  to  France  to  laam  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne.  On  his  return  Mai- 
grave  engaged  in  a  professional  quarrel  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  bitterly  offended 
the  royal  family  by  entertaining  hopes  of  the 
hand  of  Princess,  afterwards  Uueen,  Anne. 
In  1680  he  was  sent  to  destroy  Moorish 
pirates  who  were  attacking  Tangiers.  On 
the  accession  of  Jomee  U.  he  was  created 
privy  Councillor  and  Lord  Chamberkin. 
After  £he  Revolutidn  Mulgrave  readily  took 
the  oath  of  aUwianoe  to  William  and  Mary. 
William  created  him  Marquis  of  Normanhy, 
and  named  him  a  Cabinet  Councillor.  In 
1703  "he  was  created  Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  soon  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire,  and  in  this  year  built  Buckmgham 
House.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  office 
for  caballing  with  Nottingham  and  Bochester 
against  Oodolphin  and  Marlborough.  Forth- 
with he  became  a  vit^ent  member  m  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the  Pnvy 
Council  (1707).  In  1710,  however,  when 
Tories  were  restored  to  power,  he  was  made 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  on  the  death 
of  Rochester,  Lord  President.  He  entered 
eagerly  into  the  plots  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Qtoarts,  and  is  said  by  fjwift  to  have  been 
the  only  man  he  knew  who  was  sincere  in  his 
intratimis.  Hh  death  of  Anne  destroyed  his 
hqies.  Hie  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  pf^tioal  disgrace.  Buckingham  wrote 
some  poems,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the 
Eumy  on  Satire  and  the  JSiMy  on  P»etry. 

Jtdmtoa.  lAvn  ^iU  PoOt;  Bnmet,  Biat.  qf 
HbOawrtaM. 

Bnenos  Ajtm.  Exfedition8  AOADinr 
(1806—1807).  in  tfie  spring  of  1806,  Sir 
Home  Popham.  who  was  in  command  of  the 
naval  fwcee  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with, 
out  any  authority  from  the  home  government 
sailed  from  the  Cape,  taking  with  him  all 
the  naval  force,  and  1,600  troops.  The  arma- 
ment arrived  off  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  24th 
June.  No  time  was  wasted,  and  on  the  28th 
the  land  forces  surprised  and  captured  Buenos 
Ayres,  while  a  feint  was  made  by  the  fleet 
against  Monte  Video.  But  ihe  infaafaitaDts 
secretly  organised  an  insurrection  which  broke 
out  on  August  4th,  and  was  assisted  front 
without  by  the  militia  of  the  surrounding 
districts.  The  BritiBh  garrison,  after  a  stout 
resistance,  waa  overpowered;  and  the  sur- 
vivors were  made  prisoners  of  war,  though 
Sir  Home  Popham  escaped  with  the  squadron, 
and  anchored  for  a  while  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.    A  fresh  foroe  of  3,000  trot^ 
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wa*  dopntched,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auch- 
mify,  who,  on  the  2Qd  February,  1807, 
utaulted  llonte  Video,  and  carriEd  it  by 
Itonn  after  a  most  stubborn  conflict,  in  which 
the  British  loss  wae  600.  In  June,  Auchmuty 
«u  joined  hy  Genenl  Craofurd  with  xe- 
inforeem^ts,  which  brought  up  the  total  of 
the  British  forces  to  9,000  men ;  and  General 
Whitelocke  was  sent  out  to  take  command  of 
the  whole  force.  On  the  6th  July,  an  attack 
was  made,  without  due  preparation  or  design, 
on  Buenoo  Ayres.  The  town  bad  no  regular 
fmlifications,  and  the  inhalntHiitB  trusted 
■■ilely  to  thdr  advantageous  posiUon  <Hi  the 
roots  and  towers.  From  these  points  of 
Yaotage  the  attacking  troops  were  met  by  a 
destructive  fire.  On  the  right,  Auchmuty 
aeixed  the  Plaxa  de  Toroe,  with  its  large 
■tores  of  all  sorts;  but  this  advantage  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat 
of  the  English  at  all  other  quarters.  Next 
morning  the  Spanish  guieral  ofEered  to  re> 
tban  all  British  prisoners  oa  condition  of  the 
evaroation  of  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  rest 
i4  the  region  of  the  La  Pla^ ;  and  the  situs- 
tien  was  so  hopeless  that  the  "RnglUh  general 
was  glad  to  obtain  soch  easy  tarai. 
AUson,  Hut.  itfEuropt. 

Bolls,  Papal,  are  the  letters  issued  by 
the  Popes  in  their  oBipial  capacity,  addressed  to 
indivianals  or  communities  usually  on  matters 
of  doctrine.  Papal  letters  may  be  either  Bribps 
or  Bolls.  The  latter  are  considered  the  more 
tDtboritatiTB  and  important.  They  are  in- 
Tsriably  written  in  I^atin  on  thick  parchment, 
in  angular  archaic  characttnv,  and  sealed 
with  we  Mia  or  globular  seal  of  lead  attached 
to  the  document  by  threads  of  silk  or  hemp. 
Ihe  brief  is  written  in  cursive  characters,  on 
paper  or  thin  parchment,  and  sealed  in  wax 
with  the  eeal  of  the  Fisherman  {anb  anniUe 
PiaemUru).  It  generally  refen  to  nuUters  of 
discipline.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  Conqueror, 
crckciastics  in  England  were  forbidden  to  re> 
ceiTe  letters  from  the  Pope,  unless  Ukcyhad  pre- 
viously obtained  the  roval  permission.  Koyal 
letters,  forbidding  the  introduction  of  papal 
bulls  without  licence,  were  issued  by  Edward 
II.  in  1307,  and  by  Edward  IIL  in  1327  and 
137S.  To  procure  or  publish  them  was  de- 
rived high  treason  by  13  Eliz.,  rap.  2.  [For 
the  various  bulls  of  importance,  see  under  their 
titles,  e.ff.,  Clbuicib  Laicob;  and  for  the 
whole  subject  see  Papacy.] 

ne  various  bolls  rdstfaiff  to  Euriaad.  as  well 
■s  to  other  comrtrieSi  axe  to  be  lonna  in  the 
JMIaHtuMJCoffiiiMt  JIaiMaMm,I.nxetBbiui,  1727, 

BbIwW^  Edwabd  Lttton.  [Lyttok, 
LoKS.] 

Bnlwvr,  Sir  Hbket.  [Dalliro,  Losn.] 

|hm^i^t'^VT«viwfl  -  The  name  of  the  district 
between  Oude,  Klalwa,  Berar,  and  Bengal. 
It  was  conquered  If  fiajpot  tribes  in  ths 

HWT.-7* 


fourteenth  century,  and,  though  ezposod 
t'l  frequent  attacks  from  the  Mohammedans, 
it  always  nianag«;d  to  resist  them  success* 
fully.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  however,  large  portions  paued  into 
the  possessioa  of  the  Peishwa,  and  tounuds 
the  end  of  tiie  centurj'  the  whole  province 
was  in  llahratta  bands.  The  Treaty  of 
Baaeeio  ceded  a  portion  of  the  territory  to 
England,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Bajah 
Bahadur  was  induced  to  part  with  his  laigs 
territories  in  Bundelkhund,  receiving  oom> 
pensatioa  elsewhere.  On  the  extinction  td 
the  Peiahwa's  indepoideace  in  1818,  all  his 
sovereign  rights  in  Bundslkhand  were  finally 
oeded  to  the  British. 

Bunker  KIL  Thb  Battle  of  (June  17, 
1776),  is  noticeabte  as  the  first  important 
battle  of  the  War  of  American  Independence. 
Boston  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  or 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  suburb  of  Charleston. 
Un  June  12th  General  Gage  had  declared 
martial  law,  and  was  in  possession  of  Charies- 
ton  and  Boston.  To  secnre  his  position  in 
the  former,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
otcnpy  two  hills  which  commanded  it — 
Breed  Hill  and  Bunker  HiU.  The  latter  was 
further  from  Charleston,  but  was  the  higher 
of  the  two,  and  dominated  Breed  HiU  and 
Charleston.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  a  body 
of  American  militia  were  sent  to  seize  it. 
When  on  the  next  morning  they  were 
descried  on  the  top  of  Breed  HiU,  whicli 
they  had  occnpied  by  mistake,  Gage  deter- 
mined  to  attack  them.  Thiee  thousand 
regulars,  under  Howe  and  Pigot,  assaulted 
the  position  in  front,  unsupported  by  any 
movement  from  the  rear.  Twice  they  were 
driven  back,  but  in  the  third  attempt  they 
were  joined  by  Qinton,  and  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  defenders,  who,  however, 
made  good  their  retreat  to  Prospect  HiU, 
wht>re  they  encamped.  The  loss  of  the 
afsailants  m  so  fierce  an  assault  was  226 
killed  and  828  wounded  and  missing.  In 
the  course  of  the  assault,  Charleston  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  the  British  troops  under 
Howe,  and  the  exasperation  caused  by  this 
act  t«r  more  than  counterbalanced  any  gain 
resulting  to  them  from  the  battle,  especially 
as  they  remained  idly  watching  Washington, 
who  was  in  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  quite 
unable  to  offer  any  serious  resistance  to 
vigorous  measures. 

Bancroft,  Bitt,  of  Xmertcs  ;  Stanhope,  Biit, 

of  Eng. 

Bnxdett.  Sru  Francis  {b.  1770,  d.  1844). 
the  son  of  bir  Robert  Burdett,  entered  Par- 
liament in  1796a8memberforBoroughbHdge 
In  1797  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform,  and  in  the  following 
year  vigorously  protested  against  the  attempts 
of  the  government  to  gag  the  press.  Two 
years  later  he  devoted  ^1  his  nnergies  to 
prevoit  the  auspensioi  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
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Act,  and  to  secure  better  provision  being 
made  for  political  pnsonera.  In  1802  he  tus 
elected  for  Middlesex,  and  was  re-elected  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  on  the  former  election 
being  declared  void.  At  the  election  of  1808 
be  issued  a  celebrated  address  to  the  Middlesex 
eloutors,  and  on  being  re-elected  gave  a  warm 
support  to  the  administration  of  Fox  and 
IiOTd  Grenvills.  On  the  resignation  of  that 
government  he  stood  for  Westminster,  and 
was  easily  elected.  In  1810  he  was  convicted 
by  the  HouM  of  Commons  of  having  com- 
mitted  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a  cwtaia 
letter  addressed  to  his  constttnents.  Burdett 
refused  to  surrender  to  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
and  the  people  defended  his  hoase.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  riots,  in  which  the 
people  were  fired  upon,  and  some  of  them 
killed.  Burdett  proceeded  to  bring  actions 
against  the  Speaker,  and  nearly  every  one 
who  had  had  a  hand  in  his  conunitment  to 
the  Tower,  but  was  nnsuccesafuL  His  im- 
prisonment terminated  with  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  and  he  resumed  his  placo  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1811,.  when 
he  chiefly  occupied  himself  in  opposing  the 
Regency  Bill.  In  18J9,  after  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  induce  the  House  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  Manchester  magistrates  at  Peter- 
loo,  he  vented  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  hia 
constituents,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to 
three  months'  impriauument,  with  a  fine  of 
£2,000.  In  1822  he  supported  Lord  John 
Russell's  proposed  Reform  Bill,  and  continued 
one  of  its  warmed  advocates  till  it  was 
carried.  After  this  Sir  Francis  gradually 
fell  away  from  the  Idberals.  He  denoanced 
the  alliance,  which  took  place  shortly  after- 
wards, between  the  ministry  and  O'Connell, 
retired  from  Brookes's  Club,  and  openly 
joined  the  Tories.  In  1837  he  was  returned 
as  Conservative  membec  for  North  Wilts. 
Till  hia  death  in  1844  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency. 

Lord  Holland's  Memoir*;  Lift  and  Opinion* 

of  Earl  Gvey;  Peel'fl  Utmo'in;,  Walpole,  Hiit. 

of  Eng.  from  ISIS ;  Boebnck,  Rtforvk  Parlia- 

nunl. 

Bnrford,  The  Battlk  oj- ( 752) ^  between 
the  West  Saxons,  under  Cuthred,  and  the 
Mercians,  under  Etholbald,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  fotmer  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  Wesacx. 

Btirgess.  A,  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
inhabitant  oi  a  borough  or  town  exercising 
a  trade  there,  and  enjoying  the  rights  of 
freedom  or  citizenship.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  boroughs,  the  burgesses  were  "  the  owners 
of  land ;  the  owners  of  houses,  shops,  or 
gardens ;  the  burgage  tenants,  from  whose 
burgages  the  firma  burgi,  or  rent,  was  origi- 
nally due.  In  a  trading  town  they  would 
be  \ha  members  of  the  gild,  and  in  the 
judicial  work  of  the  town  they  were  the  class 
who  fumiahed  the  judicea  and  cnratorei." 


The^  were  also  the  electors  of  the  municipal 
maguitrates  in  cases  where  the  corporations 
had  not  become  close,  and  were  in  most 
cases  the  holders  of  the  parliamentary 
franchise.  The  privileges  of  the  burgesses 
were  in  former  times  very  conaiderable — 
,  participation  in  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  exclusive  right  of  trading  within 
the  borough,  and  the  like.  These  privtlegea 
have,  however,  been  swept  away  by  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  183d,  and  the 
burgesses  are  now  simply  the  constituency 
which  elects  the  borough  council.  The  term 
burgess,  too,  is  often  applied  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  borough  in  Parliament.  By  a 
law  of  Edward  II.,  the  burgeeses  returned 
for  any  town  were  entitled  to  two  shillings 
a  day  for  expenses,  and  the  practice  of 
paying  memb^  of  Parliament  was  occa- 
sionally reeortod  to  up  to  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  By  an  Act  of  Henry  V.  it  was 
decreed  that  a  burgen  of  Parliament  must 
be  re«dent  in  the  boroagfa  which  returned 
him ;  but  this,  however,  was  not  enforced  for 
long.    [TowKs;  Elxctions.] 

HereweatberandStapbBtia.Hut.  e/Borough*; 
Onuit,  On  Gm-pon^ionu;  Hadox,  Finaa  jBurgi,- 
Brad^,  On  fiorouah.* ;  Btepheu,  ComiiMntarin  ,* 
Stubbs,  Const.  Hut.,  especially  chaps,  zi.  and 
xzi. ;  Gneist,  3*\f-Govmtnmt. 

Biu^h,  HuBBKT  DB  {d.  1243),  first  appears 
in  history  as  one  of  Richard  I.'s  ministers. 
In  1199  John  made  him  his  Chamberlain.  On 
the  capture  of  Prince  Artiiur,  in  1202,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  imprisoned 
prince  at  Rouen,  and  c<Hitioued  a  faithful 
and  active  servant  of  John  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  king's  reign.  In  1215  he 
was  appointed  Justiciar,  and  in  the  next  year 
bravely  defended  Dover  Castle  against  the 
French,  who  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  De  Burgh 
in  a  naval  engagement  in  the  Channel.  OnUie 
death  of  William  Mazahall  he  became  Regent 
of  the  kingdom,  the  custody  of  the  king's  per- 
son being  entrusted  to  Peter  des  Roches.  Be- 
tween these  two  there  was  constant  rivalry,  De 
Burgh  representing  the  English,  Des  Roches 
the  foreign  interest.  In  1224  the  reckless 
turbulence  of  Falkee  de  BreautS  gave  De 
Bur^h  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the 
foreigners.  De  BreautS  waa  banished,  and, 
on  the  king  attaining  his  majority  in  1227, 
De  Burgh  attained  supreme  power  by  the 
exile  of  his  great  ri^'al,  Des  Roches.  In  this 
year  also  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom  of 
Kent;  and,  in  1228,  he  was  appointed 
Justiciar  for  life.  From  this  date  till  1232 
England  waa  entirety  in  his  hands,  and  was, 
on  the  whole,  well  governed.  In  1232  the 
intrigues  of  Des  Roches,  who  had  been  per- 
mitted to  return,  and  the  king's  weariness  of 
restraint,  occasioned  his  tall.  He  was  accused 
of  connivance  with  Twenge  in  his  attacks  oa 
the  Italian  clergy,  and  the  emptiness  of  the 
treasury  was  attributed  to  the  tnianaaaage- 
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maot  of  the  minister.  He  was  driTeai  ftrom 
office,  and  for  the  next  two  years  suffered  the 
cnellest  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the 
monarch  for  whom  he  had  done  so  mnch. 
The  disgrace  of  Dee  Roches  in  1234  restored 
him  tu  &vour,  but  he  did  not  resuine  his 
office,  and  the  remainder  of  hie  life  was  spent 
in  retirement,  hroken  mly  by  occasional 
appearances  in  the  political  arena,  aa  in  1238, 
when  he  supported  the  king  aguiost  the 
pow^nl  boronitd  cwfederaey  headed  by 
Richard  of  Cornwall.  Hubert'e  policy  was  a 
thoroughly  national  one.  He  resisted  the 
eocroachmenta  of  the  Pope  and  the  rapacity 
of  the  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  arbitrarkiess 
of  the  king  and  the  turbulence  of  the  barons. 
His  aim  w&s,  hewerer,  limited  to  a  restora- 
tion  of  the  administrative  nystem  and  policy 
of  Henry  II.  It  ie  said  that  an  Essex  black- 
■mith,  when  ordered  to  put  chains  on  Hubert, 
replied,  "Do  what  you  will  with  me:  rather 
woold  I  die  than  pnt  fetters  oa  him.  Is  not 
he  that  faithfol  and  magnaBimoua  Hubert, 
who  hath  BO  often  snatched  England  from  the 
Avages  of  foreigners  and  restored  England 
to  ^gUnd  ? 

Bogsr  of  WendoTer ;  Hatthew  Poria,  Chronica 
Majen  ;  Foea,  Judgn  of  Eng.        [t\  S.  P.] 

Burgh,  Waitkr  Httssby  {A.  1743,  rf.  1783), 
was  a  celebrated  Irish  barrister  and  politician. 
He  made  a  most  successful  practice  at  the 
har,  and  was  appointed  Prime'  &ei|;eant  in 
17i9.  As  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament 
he  belonged  to  the  national  par^'  of  Flood 
and  Grattan,  he  approved  of  the  Volunteers, 
and  for  a  brilliant  speech  on  a  free  trade 
motion  of  Gmttan's,  in  which  he  described 
the  condition  of  Ireland  as  one  of  "  smothered 
war,"  he  thought  it  necessarj'to  resign  office. 
Towards  the  end  of  hte  life  he  cocked  towards 
the  Volunteer  movement,  fearing  that  it 
would  embroil  England  and  Ireland,  but 
supported  the  cause  of  Irish  independence 
at  the  risk  of  all  chances  of  preferment.  Just 
before  his  death  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Hussey  Btirgh  is 
described  as  the  best  evei\*-dAT  speaker  of  the 
Irish  Parliament;  though  his  manner  was 
that  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  vain  and  ostenta- 
lioDS  man,  and  died  heavily  in  debt,  but  bis 
Uabilitiea  were  paid  by  a  Puliamentary  ^nnt 
pnpoeed  by  Grattan  on  account  of  bis  in- 
t^rity  and  patriotiiun. 

Jjedkjr  Lvdm  of  PuUio  Opinion  i»  ItAmA; 
Qntbui,  Lift  «nd  Tiimm  «f  Orattan. 

BnrgUiead,  Thb  Battle  of  (1040),  was 
fiM^t  between  Thorfinn,  ^Swrl  of  Orkney 
ud  OfuthnesB,  and  King  Duncan,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  territories  erf  the  Earls 
of  (h-kney  on  the  mainland.  It  resulted  in  a 
nctory  for  Thorfinn. 

Ba^lwnlL*  Hrmry  db  {b.  ffirea  1290,  d. 
IMO),  was  11  nephew  of  Lord  Badlesmero, 
Umnish  whose  influence  he  was  made  Bishop 
g(  linooln  in  1320.   He  was  suspected  oi 


complicity  with  his  uncle  in  1322,  and  was 
de[»ived  of  his  bishopric,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  restored  before  the  end  of  the 
reign.  He  sided  with  the  queen  and  Mortimer 
against  Edward  If.,  and  for  his  support  he 
was  made  Treasorev,  and,  in  1328,  Clumcellor, 
which  office  he  hold  till  the  fall  of  Mortimer. 
He  was  frequently  employed  by  £dward  III., 
and  died  at  Ghent,  whiuer  he  had  gone  on 
diidomatic  business. 

Bus^jne,  John,  Libut.-Geh.  {6.  1730, 
d.  1792),  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  in 
1763  acted  as  brigadier-general  undo-  Liad 
Tyrawley  m  Portugal,,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  a  most  daring  and 
successful  raid  upon  a  strong  body  of  troops 
who  were  guarding  the  magazines  at  Valentia. 
In  1775  he  was  appointed  to  a  command  in 
America.  The  next  year  he  was  summoned 
boms  to  advise  the  king  on  colonial  questions, 
but  returned  to  his  ctmimand  ia  1777,  when 
he  at  once  issued  an  invitation  to  the  natives 
to  join  the  English  flag.  He  then  erganieed 
an  expedition  in  order  to  join  Cliuttai,  who 
was  advancing  from  the  south.  Before  they 
could  meet,  however,  Burgoyne  bad  en- 
countered such  difficulties  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  Buraendev  en  the  17th  'Oct.  at 
Saratoga.  He  was  allowed  to  come  home  on 
parole,  and  no  sooner  had  he  arrived  than  the 
Opposition  made  overtures  to  him  to  lay  the 
blame  of  the  disaster  on  the  government. 
He  thus  became  odious  to  the  ministry,  whom 
he  charged  with  mismanagement  in  not 
suppl^-ing  him  with  proper  resonrcee;  and 
the  kmg  meanwhile  refused  to  see  him,  or  to 
allow  him  a  court-martial,  which  he  demanded. 
This  the  ministry  also  strenuously  opposed, 
knowing  that  the  corruption  of  the  War 
Department  would  come  out  if  any  inquiry' 
were  held.  In  1779  Burge>-iie  refused  to  go 
back  to  America,  on  the  ground  that  bis 
honour  did'  not  compel  him  to  do  so ;  and  the 
ministry  seized  the  opportunity  to  dismisB 
him  from  the  arm^-.  On  the  Rockingham 
ministry  coming  in  in  1782,  he  was  reinstated, 
and  appointed  Cemmander-in-ohief  in  Ireland. 
Burgoyne's  previous  services  lead  us  to  infer 
tiiat  the  disaster  of  Saratoga  was  not  entirely 
due  to  himself;  and  this  idea  is  confirmed  by 
the  steady  refusal  of  the  government  to 
allow  an^  inquiry.  In  the  absence  of  that 
inquiry,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  Burgoyne's  merits. 

Bnssell,  Fox;  L*Um  ^  JmiMj  Stasbope, 
Hut.  V  Eng. 

Bw^oyue,  Sir  John  {b.  1782,  d.  1871), 
the  son  of  General  Burgoyne,  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Woolwich,  and,  in  1793,  received  a 
commission  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In  1800 
he  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  with  Sir 
Ral[A  Abereromby,  and  saw  active  service 
throughout  the  French  wars  in  Sicily,  Egypt, 
Sweden,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  Ho  was  with  Sir 
John  Moore  at  the  retreat  to  Ccmnna;  and. 
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in  most  of  the  great  battlBS  and  aieges  of  the 
Feninsalar  War,  he  waa  first  or  second  in 
command  of  the  En^neets.  In  1812  he  vas 
■ent  to  New  Orleans  as  commanding  Engineer 
under  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  and,  in  oonse- 
qnence,  was  not  present  at  Waterloo,  though 
he  returned  in  time  to  form  one  of  tiie  army 
of  occupation  at  Paris  in  the  middle  of  July, 
1816.  During  the  long  peace  he  held  some 
important  civil  appointments.  When  the 
Russian  War  was  on  the  verge  of  breaking 
oat  he  was  seat  to  Constantinople  to  report  on 
the  measures  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
appointed  Lieut.-General  on  the  staff  of  the 
army  of  the  East.  It  was  Sir  John  Biir- 
goyne  who  was  most  strenuons  in  dis- 
saading  Loid  Raglan  from  attacking  Sehu- 
topcd  on  Uie  north,  imd  supported  with  equal 
warmth  the  flank  march  and  attack  on  the 
south  side.  From  the  ffrst  he  pointed  out  the 
Malakoff  as  the  key  of  the  entire  position ;  and 
conducted  the  siege  operations  hefore  Sebas- 
topol  up  to  the  middle  or  end  of  March,  lSd5, 
when  he  was  recalled  to  England,  leaving 
Sir  Harry  Jones  to  complete  the  work.  Soon 
after  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  sabse- 
quflntly  recaved  a  fl  eld-marshal's  MteN,  and 
the  appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

Bnrgrmfly,  Helatiokb  with.  Of  the 
ten  Burgundies  that  history  knows,  England 
had  important  dealings  only  with  the  French 
lief,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  under  its  last 
line  of  Valois  dukee.  The  imperial  free 
county  of  Bui^undy  (Franche  Comt£)  also  be- 
longed  to  them.  They  began  with  Philip  the 
Bold  (le  Hardi),  whose  valour  at  Poitiers  was 
rewarded  by  his  father  John  with  the  grant 
of  the  vacant  duchy  on  his  taking  the  hand  of 
its  heiress  (1363).  The  acquisition  of  Flanders, 
so  closely  bound  to  England  b;^  economical 
and  political  ties,  hostility  to  Louis  of  Orleans, 
whose  championship  of  Richard  II.  and 
absolutism  involved  his  hostility  to  the  Lan- 
castrian monarchs,  flrat  brought  the  house 
into  intimate  relations  with  England.  The 
Burgundians  and  Armagnacs  fought  for 
supremacy  under  the  mad  Charles  VI.,  and 
their  fends  gave  ample  opportunity  to 
Englidi  intervention.  Both  imited  to  with- 
stand Honrj'  v.,  and  met  a  common  defeat  at 
Agincourt  (1416).  But  the  murder  of  John 
the  Fearless  (1407 — 1419)  on  the  bridge  of 
M<mtereau,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Annagnacfl,  led  to  Bui^undy  throwing 
its  whole  weight  on  the  English  side.  Paris, 
the  centre  of  Burgiindian  influence,  welcomed 
the  entrv  of  Henry  V,  and  the  new  duke, 
Philip  the  Oood  (1419—1467).  Up  to  1436, 
this  close  alliance  enabled  the  English  to  re- 
tain their  hold  of  North  f^nce.  But  the 
nationalist  revival  stirred  even  Philip,  the 
death  of  the  Dake  of  Bedford  broke  his  dose 
family  tae  to  the  English  house,  and  the 
mad  attempt  of  Humphrey  of  Q:loucester  on 


Holland  and  Hainault  completed  the  alien- 
ation which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Arras  (1435) 
between  Burgtmdy  and  France,  and  even  an 
attack  on  Calais  rrom  our  old  ally.  In  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  Philip  and  his  son 
Charles  generally  sympathised  with  the 
Laucastrians.  Charles  the  Bold  (1467— 1477) 
regarded  his  descent  from  John  of  Gaunt 
through  his  Spanish  mother  as  making  him  a 
member  of  the  Laocastriao  house;  and  he 
showed  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  exiles 
whom  Edward  IV. 's  accession  had  driven 
to  the  Netherlands.  But  he  could  not  aiiord 
to  quarrel  with  Edward,  and  as  Louis  XI. 
definitely  supported  Warwick,  and  reconciled, 
him  with  Mat^iaret  of  Anjou,  Charles  very 
unwillingly  joined  the  Yorkist  cause^  and 
married  Edward's  sister  Margaret.  When  in 
1469  Edward  was  driven  from  England  by 
Maxmret  and  Warwick,  he  found  refuge  in 
the  Netherlands,  but  a  personal  into^ew 
only  produced  personal  hostility  between  hin 
and  Charles.  Despite  Charles's  inadequate 
support,  Edward  won  back  his  crown;  and 
fear  of  France  caused  the  renewal  of  tho 
political  alliance.  In  1474  a  common  ex- 
pedition against  France  was  determined  upon, 
but  Charles  lingered  at  Neuss;  and  came  at  last 
wiUiont  an  army ;  so  Edward,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Pecquigny  (1475),  abandoned  Burgundy  for 
France.  The  marriage  of  Mary,  Charles's 
daughter,  with  Maximilian  I.,  brought 
Flanders  and  Enghind  into  new  relations 
that  passed  on  to  the  Austro-Spanish  Allianoe. 
But  the  conquest  of  Burgundy  by  Louis  on 
Charles's  death  (1477)  put  an  end  to  the 
independent  existence  of  the  House  of 
Burgundy. 

Comlnes,  JUntoirM/  Bannte,  Sitioif  <Us 
Dtuaie  BoKrmgtM;  KhAa,  Charles  tlie  Bold; 
J.  QairdiMr,  Frafooas  to  Tk«  Putm  LHten. 

[T.  P.  TO 

Burke,  Thb  Pahilt  of,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  William  Fitzaldelm  de  Burgh, 
a  descendant  of  Robert  Mortain,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  great  Justiciar,  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
He  was  the  seneschal  of  Henry  I.,  and  was 
made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  in  1176.  In  1225 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  province  of  Co»- 
naught  on  Richard  de  Burgh,  son  of  I^ts- 
aldclm,  who,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  the 
O'Connors,  succeeded  in  estahliahing  himself 
there.  His  son  Walter  becume  Earl  of  Ulster 
in  right  of  his  wife  Maude,  daughter  of  Hugh 
de  lAcy^  and  at  this  point  the  De  Burghs 
split  up  into  two  famihes — those  of  ffhtcr  and 
Oannauifht.  Of  the  Ulster  line,  Richard  de 
Burgh,  known  as  the  Red  Earl,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  the  Fitzgeralds, 
raised  the  De  Burghs  to  the  position  of  the 
most  powerful  family  in  Ireland.  The  TTlster 
earldom  expired  with  his  grandson  William, 
murdered  in  1333  by  the  English  of  Ulster. 
His  daughter  Elizabeth  afterwards  married 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edmrd 
III.,  whereby  the  ourldom  of  Ulster  beoamfl 
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vraBtnaUy    attached  to  the  TOyai  funfly 
a  ttw   peraon    of  Edwd  IV.    The .  De 
Banfaa  of  ConzuLught,  scorning  to  hold  their 
lu&  of  a  wonuiD,  and  fearing  that  their 
poMenons  might  paas  by  marriage  into 
other  hands,  deultiTed  themflelrea  independent 
ol   Engliah   law,    and    renounced  English 
etnkoms.    They  assumed  the  name  of  Burke, 
and  divided  Cunnaught  between  them,  Sir 
William,    ancestor    ot    the  Clanricardea, 
taking  Gtalway  with  the  title  of  UacWiUiam 
Ougbter  (the  Upper),   and   Sir  Edmund, 
anrestor  of  the  Mayos,  taking  Mayo  with  the 
title  of  SlacWiUiam  Eighter  (the  Lower). 
The  first  Earl  of  Clanricaide,  created  in  1543, 
was  William,  or  Ulick,  "  of  the  heads,''  bo- 
esUad  from  Ida  Tictoiiea  oreo-  the  Geraldinee. 
In  1576  the  Burkes,  fearing  that  Connan^t 
ns  to  be  colonised  as  Ulster  had  been, 
Iroke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Thereupon 
their  territories   were  utterly  laid  waste, 
and  the  race  was  nearly  extinguished.  In 
1635,  Wentworth's  commission  of  inquiry 
into  defective  titles  dedared  the  lands  of  the 
Burkes  to  have  lapsed  to  the  crown.  Uliek, 
however,  the  fifth  earl,  and  second  Earl  of 
8L  Albeas,  was  created  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
for  hiB  services  in  subduing  the  rebellion 
«f  1641,  and  he  is  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
present  marquis. 

BuTke,  Edmund  {b.  1729,  d.  1797),  bom  in 
Dublin,  was  educated  at  Trinity  CoUege,  and 
rame  to  London  to  study  at  the  Middle 
Temple  in  17dO.  The  study  of  law  was  not 
oong«nial  to  him ;  and  he  soon  deserted  it 
for  literature.  His  first  attempts  in  this 
Geld  were  made  in  1756,  and  consisted  of  A 
Fatdieation  of  Natural  Society,  which  was 
intended  as  a  satire  on  Bolingtottke'e  theory 
of  the  OTigin  of  society,  and  A.  Philosophieal 
Inquiry  int«  the  Origin  of  our  Ideae  on  the 
Smbiime  and  Beautiful,  which  was  warmly 
praised  by  snch  judges  as  Leasing  and  Kant. 
In  1759  Uie  first  volume  of  the  Annual  Regit- 
ter  was  published,  and  contained  a  surrey  by 
Borke  ot  the  chief  events  of  the  year.  In 
1761  he  accompanied  "  Single-speech  "  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  tonvate  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax, 
to  Ireland.  The  connection  lasted  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  Burke  threw  up 
a  pension  which  Hamilton  had  procured  for 
him,  and  returned  to  EngUnd.  In  tne  same 
year  Kockingham  came  into  office  and  ap- 
pointed Borke  his  secretary.  In  Doc.,  176o, 
through  the  influence  of  Lord  Vemey,  Burke 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover, 
and  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  known  to 
the  House  by  a  speech  on  the  American 
oolonies,  whi<^  won  for  him  a  compliment 
^om  Pitt.  In  1769  he  wrote  his  remarkable 
pamphlet,  Ohervationt  on  the  PreeeHt  &ate  of 
the  yatian.  Burke  was  always  on  the  side 
of  constitutional  order  and  liberty  on  such 
apestioDB  as  the  right  of  a  constituency  to 
'Ooose  its  onm  representative,  tha  freedom 


the  press,  the  legality  of  general  miznuits 
issued  by  Parliament,  and  the  relations  of  a 
colony  to  the  mother  counby.  In  1770  he 
published  Thoughte  oh  the  Preient  J)i»eontent», 
which,  though  unBucces»ful  as  a  pamphlet, 
placed  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  political 
philosophers.  In  1772  he  was  offered  the 
direction  of  a  commission,  which  was  to  ex- 
amine the  details  of  every  department  in 
India;  but  loyalty  to  his  party  made  him 
decline  the  offer.  In  April,  1774,  he  made 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  great 
speeches — that  on  American  taxation.  In 
November,  1774,  he  was  invited  to  stand  for 
Bristol,  and  represented  that  city  for  six 
years.  In  Klarch,  1775,  he  moved  his  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  conciliation  with  America ; 
he  ui|:ed  tl^e  government  to  recognise  the  old 
constitutional  maxim  that  taxation  without 
repreeentation  is  illegal,  to  return  to  the  old 
custom  of  accepting  what  giants  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  colonies  should  freely  con- 
tribute, and  above  all  things  not  to  enter  upcm 
civil  war.  Two  yean  later  BaAa  addressed 
a  letta-  to  the  Bheriffs  of  Bristol,  in  which, 
in  the  cleu^  and  most  independrat  way,  he 
explained  %>  his  constituents  the  principles 
which  had  guided  him  in  his  policy  towards 
the  colonies.  In  Feb.,  1780,  he  brought  in 
bis-  reeolntione  for  tiie  amendment  of  the 
adminiatmtion.  His  first  project  was  directed 
against  the  corruptitMi  of  Parliament  and  the 
sources  of  that  corruption,  and  was  contained 
in  a  plan  for  the  better  security  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  econ<Mnical 
reformation  of  the  civH  and  other  establiiih- 
ments.  In  the  same  year  Burke  retired  from 
the  representation  of  Bristol,  finding  that  his 
indepoulence  was  distasteful  to  the  electcnv. 
Lord  Rockingham's  influence,  however,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  seat  of  Malton  in  York- 
shire;  and  on  that  nobleman  succeeding  Lord 
North  in  1782,  he  accepted  the  Paymastership 
of  the  Forces.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Kovking- 
ham  in  July,  his  ministry  became  divided 
against  itself;  Lord  Shelbume  succeeded  to 
t£e  Premierah^ ;  and  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheri- 
dan rerigned.  The  combination  against  him 
proved  too  strong  for  Shelbume,  and  in  April, 
1783,  he  made  way  for  a  coalition  ministrj- 
under  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. Burke  returned  to  the  Pay  Office,  and 
immediately  committed  a  grave  indiscretioQ 
in  restoring  two  clerks  who  had  been  sua. 
pen(^  for  malversation.  The  most  imnortant 
act  of  this  adminititration  was  the  introduction 
of  Fox's  India  Bill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
devised  and  drawn  by  Burke.  Burke  and  Fox 
advocated  the  measure  with  all  their  energy 
and  power ;  bat  the  king  saw  his  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  a  ministoy  which  ha  disliked, 
and  successfully  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  Bill  thrown  out  by  the  Peers.  This  suc- 
cess he  followed  up  by  dismissing  the  minis- 
try and  sending  for  Pitt,  who,  in  Jan.,  1784', 
become  Prime  Minister.    The  India  Bill, 
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vhich  Pitt  introduced,  was  a  compromise,  of 
much  narrower  scope  than  Fox's  Bill,  and 
seems  to  have  escaped  any  vudent  attack 
from  Burke.  He,  however,  vigorously  attacked 
Pitt's  Irish  policy,  as  well  as  Uie  commercial 
treaty  with  France.  A  more  glorious  field 
for  the  exercise  of  his  powers  was  now  opened 
for  Burke  in  the  prosecution  of  Warren 
Hastings.  In  April,  1786,  Burke,  in  answer 
to  a  challenge  from  Hastings's  friends,  laid 
before  Parliament  his  charges.  The  first 
charge  was  thrown  out;  the  second  and  third 
were  supported  by  Pitt  and  carried  by  so 
laige  a  siajority  that  in  May,  1787,  Burke 
bronchi  frarward  a  resolution  to  impeach 
Hastings.  The  management  of  the  prosecn* 
tion  was  entrusted  by  the  Commons  to  Bnrke, 
Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham,  and  jGtrey.  The 
trial  began  in  Feb.,  1788,  and  was  opened  by 
Burke  in  a  speech  peculiarly  impassioned 
and  persuasive.  Seven  years  went  by 
befwe  the  Lords  brought  in  their  verdict 
of  scquittaL  In  the  same  year  which 
saw  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
politics  were  thrown  into  confusion  oy 
the  illness  of  the  king.  Pitt's  Rogenr^ 
Bill  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  by  no  member  of  it  more  bitterly 
than  by  Bui^  The  king's  nnexpectod  re- 
covery, however,  rendered  all  the  prepara^ 
tions  of  the  Opposition  unnecessary,  and 
gave  Pitt  a  further  lease  of  office.  In  the 
following  year  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
lievolution  was  the  beginning  of  the  last  act 
in  Burke's  career.  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  his  thoag^ts  continued  to  be  centred  on 
France.  His  passionate  love  of  order  and 
reverence  for  the  past  prevented  him  from 
ever  sharing  in  the  generous  enthusiasm 
which  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  French  people 
awakened  in  Fox,  Wordaworth,  and  Coleridge. 
He  distrusted  the  Parisians,  and  foresaw  too 
surely  that  the  popular  outbreak  would  end 
in  something  very  different  from  liberty.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  Feb.,  1790,  that  Burke, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  openly  avowed  his 
horror  of  the  print-iples  that  were  being 
worked  out  in  Paris.  His  avowal  was 
couched  in  such  terms  that  it  occasioned  a 
breach  of  his  long-standing  friendship  with 
Fox.  In  the  next  month  the  breach  hod  so  far 
widened  that  Burke  deserted  Fox  on  a  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  tiie  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
which  he  himself  bad  saggested.  At  length, 
in  November,  appeared  the  jRefleetutnt  on  the 
Frmek  Revolution.  Its  success  was  wonderful, 
and  it  did  much  to  alienate  the  majority  of 
Englishmen  from  all  sympathy  with  the 
Revolution.  In  tbe  course  of  the  next  year 
Burke  finally  renounced  Ms  connection  with 
Fox.  In  August  he  published  his  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whiga.  He  continued 
in  Parliament  to  storm  against  the  murderous 
atheists  in  France,  and  their  advocates  on 
this  aide  of  the  Channel.  In  1 794  ho  lost  his 
brother  and  his  only  son,  and  he  never  re- 


oovered  from  the  blow.  In  the  same  year  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  hut  he  still  watched 
France  with  the  same  unmitigated  apprehen- 
aion.  He  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  give  to 
the  world  his  sound  views  on  the  com  trade 
in  his  Thoughta  and  Letaih  on  SforvUj/.  In 
1796  he  wrote  his  Letter  to  a  A'oble  Lord — a 
scathing  answer  to  eome  objections  raised  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  pension  whitu 
Pitt  had  generously  bestowed.  In  the  same 
year  appeared  the  tirst  two  Lettere  on  a  Itegi- 
cide  I'eaee,  brilliant  specimens  of  Burke's 
most  gorgeous  rhetoric,  in  which  he  protested 
against  am-  peace  with  the  national  govern- 
ment of  France.  His  work,  however,  was 
ended,  and  he  died  at  Beaconsfield  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1797.  It  is  impossible  within  our 
limits  to  give  any  adequate  estimate  of 
Burke's  character  and  genius.  We  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  competent  critic  (Mr.  John  Morley) : 
"There  have  been  more  important  statennai, 
for  he  was  never  tried  oy  a  position  <^ 
supreme  responsibility.  There  have  been 
many  more  effective  orators,  for  lack  of 
imaginative  suppleness  prevented  him  from 
penetrating  to  the  inner  raind  of  his  hearers. 
.  .  .  There  have  been  many  subtler,  more 
original,  and  more  systematic  thinkers  about 
the  conditions  of  the  social  union.  But  no 
one  that  ever  lived  used  the  general  ideas  of 
the  thinker  more  successfully  to  judge  the 
particular  problems  of  the  statesman.  No 
one  has  ever  come  so  close  to  the  details  of 
practical  politics,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
membered that  l^eae  can  onlj*  be  understood 
and  only  dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  the  broad 
conceptions  of  political  philosophy." 

The  best  edition  of  Barke's  H'oi^a  is  that 
Rotrers,  1B34.  Tlie  standaid  bingrapby  is  Sir 
J.  Frior'a  hite ;  and  there  are  more  recent 
memoirs  by  UcKnlght,  Bisset.ajtd  UcConuiidc. 
Sm  also  John  Uorle;,  Edmund  Bnrlw.-  tm 
Hiatoneai  Study  ;  and  the  article  in  the  Bnejf 
dtoiMcdia  BrilaiDitca  (ninth  ed.),  by  the  same 
writer.  Also,  Hozlitt,  Political  Bua^t  and  But- 
gumcc  of  tlt«  Bi-it.  Senale;  Robertson,  Lmtifrm 
vnBurkt;  E.J.  Payne. SdMtH'oilMttf'BHrfcfwith 
sxoellent  Introdnetair  essf^s;  Rockingham 
JC«nieira;  Brd/vrd  Pa|i«rs ;  Jesse,  Geort*  III.; 
8tanliope,£<ft<trJW,aDd£:tst.  of  Eng. 

[W.  R.  S.) 

Burleigh,  or  Bnnfhley,  Williah 
Cecil,  Lobu  (A.  1620,  d.  15^),  bom  at  Boome 
in  LincolnshiTe,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Cecil, 
Master  of  the  Robes  to  Henr}'  VIII.,  who 
educated  him  for  the  law.  Having  married 
the  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  he  became  inti< 
mate  with  the  Protector  Somerset,  his  friend- 
ship being  increased  by  his  second  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  the 
tutor  of  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  accompanied 
the  Protector  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  in  the  following  year  became  Secretary' 
of  State.  On  the  fall  of  the  Protector,  he 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  but  speedily 
restored  to  favour,  and  throughout  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  continued  to  perform  the 
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duties  of  Secretary  of  Stat«.  Thoagh  no 
iavoiur«r  of  N'orthumberknd'a  Bchflme  for 
Ute  successioD,  ho  was  at  length 
to  B\gti  "the  device"  as  a  witness: 
■nd  at  this  most  critical  period  of  bis  career 
managed  to  avoid  the  displeasure  of  Mary; 
he  conformed  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
became  very  friendly  with  Pole.  Before 
Mary's  death,  Cecil  entered  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  whose 
accession  ke  found  himself  at  once  in  high 
favour  at  court;  he  was  immediately  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  and  for  forty 
rears  oajoyed  the  entire  conlidence  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  he  was  "  the  oracle  she  con- 
sulted on  every  emergency,  and  whose 
answers  she  geaeraUy  obeyed. "  During 
almost  the  whole  of  fUizabeth's  reign,  Sir 
William  Cecil  may  be  said  to  have  practically 
directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation ;  though  on 
one  or  two  occasions,  disgusted  at  the  treat- 
meat  he  received  from  his  bitt«r  enemies,  the 
courtiers,  chief  of  whom  was  Leicester,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  retiring  altogether  troia 
public  life.  la  1&60  he  went  to  Sostland,  as 
Commiasiener,  to  end  the  war,  aad  on  his 
ntwn  coanteraoted  the  progress  which  the 
SfianiBh  ambassador,  Se  Uuadm,  had  made  in 
his  absence,  by  strongly  advocating  alliance 
with  the  Huguenot  leaders.  In  spite  of  his 
nnti-Spanish  policy,  Cecil  was  no  favourite 
with  the  people ;  and  the  court  f>arty,  beaded 
by  X^eicester,  whose  marriage  with  the  queen 
he  strenuou^y  opposed,  strove  hard  to  work 
hii  rain.  The  penection  to  which  he  hroaght 
his  system  of  espionage,  by  which  every  plot 
against  the  queen  was  known  to  her  ministers 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  hatched,  undoubtedly, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  saved  Elizabeth 
from  assassination  and  the  country  from  an 
iotemal  war,  though  il  provoked  against 
Cedl  Gia  wrath  of  men  like  Arundel  and 
Norfolk,  whose  aims  he  thwarted.  His  great 
scheme  was  tiie  formatiou  of  a  Protestant  con- 
federacy, to  coonst  of  England,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, tiie  Ocrmun  princes,  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, and  the  Calvinisto  in  France  and  Flan- 
dent,  against  the  Catholic  powers ;  his  great 
sUunhling-block  was  the  Quem  of  ^ts, 
whose  execution  he  did  not  cease  to  advise  as 
sbaolutdy  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
queen  and  af  the  realm.  More  than  once 
was  the  assassin's  dagger  directed  against 
Cecil  hinuelf,  and  in  1572  the  plot  of  Bemey 
and  Uather  might  have  been  successful  but 
for  the  ministers  spies.  Hie  great  blot  on 
his  character  and  on  his  adroinistratioD  is  the 
persecution  of  the  Catholics  for  practising  the 
rites  and  cerentonies  of  their  religion,  to 
which  Cecil,  and  «vea  Ehzabeth  herself,  had 
not  scrupled  to  conform  in  the  time  of  their 
need.  To  his  economical  spirit,  too,  may  be 
sscrihed  that  uHj»«pared  state  of  the  arsenals 
and  the  navy  which  so  materially  increased 
the  daogm*  to  be  apprehended  from  the  Ar- 
madaTrhe  history    Cecil,  who  in  1671  had 


been  created  Lord  Burleigh,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth  to  his  death,  August  4, 1698, 
is  the  history  of  England,  bo  closely  is  his 
name  identiUed  with  the  whole  current  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  reign.  He 
can  hardly,  perhaps,  vlwra  to  be  called  a  great 
man ;  but  he  was  an  adroit,  skilful^  and  sen- 
sible statesman,  of  tried  judgment,  untiring 
perseverance  and  application,  and  boundless 
industrj'  in  mastering  details. 

The  Bitrg}d4a  Paj>er»,  ed.  by  Murdin,  1756; 
Meawirm,  fco.,  by  l>r.  E.  Marea  (3  vols.,  4ta , 
1828— 31).  For  very  different  eetimates  nt  Bmv 
Ifligh  ae«  Froude,  lliri.  o/£Hg.  ;  Liiigard,  Hitt. 
of  SHg.;  and  Haoaulaj's  well-ktiown  £uay. 
For  gmmX  aaXbatitim  see  Euubetb. 
.       '  [F.  S.  P.] 

Burmese  Wars,  (i)  Tmar  Burkbsk 
War  (1824— 182$).  At  the  time  Chve  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  English  Empire  in  India, 
Alonipra  had  established  a  great  dominim 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Gtanges.  He  united 
under  his  sway  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pogi^ 
Ava,  and  Aracan.  Both  nations  exteaded 
their  dominions  until  they  became  conteinoii- 
nous ;  and  the  Burmese,  became  so  confident 
in  their  own  success  that  they  demanded  of 
Ijord  Hastings  that  he  should  surrender 
Chittagong,  I)acca,  and  some  other  places, 
which  they  claimed  as  original  dependencies 
of  Aracan.  His  refusal,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Burmese  in  seizing  Cachar,  a 
district  of  Bengal,  and  a  little  island  on  the 
coast  of  Chittagong,  produced  war.  In  March, 
1824,  the  English  Stacked  and  occu|Hed  Ban- 
goon  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irawaddi.  Vrom 
then  to  December  the  Burmese  again  and 
again  assaulted  Rangoon,  which  had  become 
the  stronghold  of  the  English.  Stockade 
fighting  continued  till  March,  and  then  Sir 
Archibald  Campbell  found  it  possible  to 
advance  up  the  Irawaddi  to  Prome,  and 
found  it  deserted.  The  Englidi  remained 
there  during  the  rainy  season.  In  November 
hostilitiea  were  renewed,  and  the  English 
gradually  forced  their  way  up  to  within  forty- 
tive  miles  of  Ava,  the  capitaL  There  at  length, 
in  Februarj',  1826,  the  Treaty  of  Yundaboo 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  Burmese  ceded 
Assam,  Aracan,  and  iite  coast  soath  of  Martu- 
ban,  and  gave  up  their  claims  to  the  English 
provinces, 

(2)  Secosd  Bubmbsb  Wail  (1862).  After 
the  Peace  of  Yandaboo,  however,  and  espe- 
cially after  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  oc- 
curred in  1837,  the  English  continued  to  be 
treated  with  great  insolenca,  and  even  out- 
rage, by  tho  coort  of  Barmah.  The  successive 
residents  were  insulted,  and  the  traders  were 
subject  tn  perpetual  extortion.  In  1851  Com- 
moaore  Lambert,  in  the  Fox,  aj^teared,  «ad  to 
him  the  English  residents  in  liangoon  eosk- 
plained.  Communications  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Ava,  but  without  success,  and 
thereupon  Commodore  Lambert  proceeded  to 
blocfaue  the  port  of  fiangoon.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  goTeniment,aad,  after  three 
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itpplicatioiK  had  been  made  in  vain  for 
redrees,  Lord  I>iilhou8ie  (12tb  February,  1852) 
drtarmined  on  war.  Two  ezpeditjona  were 
seat  from  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  tiie  Beofcal 
column  landed  in  the  liangoon  River  on  the 
2nd  April.  After  some  stockade  fighting  the 
town  of  Murtabaa  was  captured,  and  on  the 
1 1th  April  the  siege  of  Bimgoon  commenced. 
On  the  14th  the  place  was  carried  by  storm. 
The  natives  of  Pegu  now  came  orer  and  flocked 
in  numbers  to  the  standard  of  Qeneral  God- 
win. On  the  17tli  Uay,  Basaein,  the  western 
port  of  Bunnah,  was  captured.  In  September 
the  army  moved  on  Prome,  which  was  cap- 
tured 9th  October.  On  the  20th  December  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  with  the  oonaeut  of 
^e  Directors,  annexing  Pegu.  A  treaty  of 
peace  was  drafted,  but  the  commiasiooers 
ooold  not  come  to  terms.  The  war  titonfovB 
ended  without  any  treabr  being  concluded. 
It  was  not  till  1862  that  the  relations  of  the 
Burmeae  court  and  England  were  placed  on  a 
regular  diplomatic  footing.  In  1867  a  treaty 
was  concluded  by  which  Britirik  remla  were 
allowed  to  navigate  Burmese  waten;  and 
aeranl  suaaiona  were  snbaeqnently  daspatdkbd 
into  tlie  interior  of  Burmah.  In  oneof  these 
Mr,  Margarj,  an  Englishman,  was  murdered 
by  the  Chinese  at  Manwyne  in  February,  1875. 
Since  18(>7  there  has  been  no  further  outbreak 
of  hoatilities — though,  on  account  of  the 
jaalous  and  suspicious  attitude  of  the  Bormeee 
court  towards  England,  and  the  anarchical 
condition  «f  the  country,  this  has  more  than 
Mice  seemed  imminent. 

Mill,  flwt.  of  India;  BrcAmar.  Burmeu  War, 

1827 :  Tule,  Nom-atiM  cf  tKi  Mi—iontoAva.  ISSS ; 

UcUalion.  Th«  Karms,  1876. 

Burned  CuuUenuui  was  a  name  be- 
stowed by  the  Scots  on  the  spring  of  1355—6, 
at  which  time  Edward  HI.  completely  ravaged 
Eaxt  Lothian. 

BnnieU,  Bobbst  {d.  1292),  was  one  of 
Edward  I.'s  great  ministers.  In  1265  he  was 
Secmtary  to  Prince  Edward,  and  soon  after 
the  accession  of  that  king  was  raised  to  the 
Chancellorship.  Ho  was  a  great  lawyer,  and 
assisted  the  king  in  his  legal  and  constitu- 
tional reforms.  From  1274  to  his  death  he 
was  practically  Prime  Minister,  and  it  was  at 
hia  manor-house  at  Acton  Bumell,  in  Shrop- 
shire, that  the  important  statnte  Df  Merea- 
toribu*  was  passed.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  in  1275  waa  made  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  "  Ah  a  statesman  and  a  legislator," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  is  WOTthy  oi  the 
highest  commendation." 

Cftmpbell,  Ltvra  oftha  Lord  ChanoHlon. 

Bnrnes,  SiK  Ai.BxjutDEH  [b.  1803,  I84i), 

when  a  young  officer  in  the  Bombay  army, 
was  selected  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  in  1830,  to 
take  charge  of  a  Kisaion  to  Bunjeet  Singh, 
which  was  to  proceed  up  the  Indus,  and  at 
1liiB  same  time  make  an  lUiempt  to  establish 
ftiendly  relatioos  with  the  diiafa  on  its  banks. 


He  was  badly  received  in  Scinde,  and  it  was 
only  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Colonel 
Pottinger,  Resident  at  Cntch,  which  procured 
him  means  of  transporting  his  convoy  up  the 
Indus.  Ho  was  well  received  by  Kunjeet, 
and  proceeded  to  Simla  and  submitted  a 
report.  He  was  directed  to  return  to  Bom- 
bay, through  Afghanistan,  Balkh,  and  Bok- 
hara, and  to  explore  and  report.  In  1837 
Gapt.  Bumes  made  his  appearance  at  Cabal, 
where  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  con- 
clude an  alliance  with  Dost  Mohammed.  In 
1839  he  accompanied  the  Afghan  Expe- 
dition, and  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
task  of  concluding  nn  alliance  with  Mehrab 
Khan,  ruler  of  Bfloochistan,  which  he  accom- 
plish^. In  1840  he  was  created  a  baronet, 
and  was  left  in  Cabul  to  succeed  Sir  W.  Mac- 
naghten  as  envoy.  In  1841  hewas  munkired 
in  the  Cabul  massacre.  [Afghan  Wash.] 
Koje,  Indian  Qfflesn. 

Bnxnet,  GhLUEKT  (b.  1643,  d.  1715),  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh.  He 
stuttted  at  Aberdeen,  and  visited  England, 
Francs,  aad  Holland.  In  1666  he  was 
ordained  and  presented  to  the  living  of  Sal- 
tonn  by  the  father  oi  the  celebrated  Fletcher 
of  SaUoun,  who  himself  became  Burnet's 
pupil.  In  1668  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  at  Glasgow,  and  became 
known  to  the  Duke  ol  Hamilton,  a  relation  of 
whom  he  married.  He  incnired  the  resent- 
ment of  Lauderdale,  hy  whom  he  was  ac- 
cused of  instigating  the  opposition  to  the 
government,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
leave  Scotland  and  to  settle  in  London.  Id 
1675  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the  Bolls 
Chapel.  He  became  very  popular  as  a 
preacher,  and  was  well  known  at  court. 
During  the  Popish  Plot  he  made  great  efiForts 
to  save  the  victims  of  that  delusion.  In  1681 
he  puU^ed  the  first  volume  of  his  Hintory  of 
the  Ssfermation,  and  received  the  thanks  ot 
the  zealoiuly  Protestant  Commons  for  it.  In 
1683  he  accompanied  Russell  to  the  scaffold, 
and  was  examined  by  the  Commons  on  the 
charge  of  having  written  his  dying  speech. 
On  the  accession  James,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Continent,  and  after  travelling  for  a  year 
arrived  at  the  Hagne.  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  William  of  Orange,  and 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reconciliation 
between  the  prince  and  his  wife.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  directed  against  Jamee, 
whose  bitter  enmity  he  excited.  He  accom- 
panied William  to  England  as  his  chaplain, 
and  after  the  Bev<}lution,  was  rewarded  with 
the  bishopric  of  Salisbury.  He  was  a  sealous 
advocate  of  the  claims  of  Mary  to  a  share  of 
the  throne.  In  religious  politics  he  took  the 
unpopular  latitudinarian  side.  While  most 
vigorously  opposed  to  granting  any  rights 
to  Catholics,  he  was  In  fsvonr  of  toleration 
for  Dissenters.  Aooordingly,  he  attempted, 
with  his  friend  Tillotson,  to  draw  up  a  schema 
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trf  raeoaeiliation  with  the  Freshyteriana,  and 
he  sapported  Nottingham's  Comprehension 
Bill.  In  politics  he  was  a  thorooghgoing 
Whig.  He  proposed  to  insert  the  name  of 
the  Prinoeas  Sophia  aa  secured  in  the  Bill  of 
Bi^tts,  but  the  elaose  was  rejected  by  the 
Commons.  He  was  therefore  regarded  hy  the 
adherants  of  the  honse  of  Bronswick  as  the 
chief  supporter  of  their  cause.  He  also  claims 
to  hare  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Hights  the 
datue  which  fwbids  the  sovereign  to  marry 
t  F^st  In  1693  it  was  reiolved  the 
ConmoQS  that  a  pastond  letter  of  baa,  in 
which  ho  had  spokeoi  of  England  as  b^g 
conquered  hy  WiUiam,  should  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman.  On  the  death  of  Mary  he  wrote  a 
warm  eulogy  on  her  character.  In  1698  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of 
tilouoester,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  whose 
edocation be caref ally auperintecded.  Inl70l 
his  Egpoaitwm  of  tha  Thirtj/'nint  Artieiet  was 
censored  in  Convocaition ;  and  the  same  year 
an  in^ectual  attempt  was  made  in  the  House 
of  Coomums  to  get  him  removed  from  his 
port  about  the  young  prince.  He  violently  at- 
tacked the  Oucamonal  Conformity  Bill  in  1704. 
He  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  tbe  Union 
with  Scotland,  and  waa  cnaimuu  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  considering  the  Aiticles  in  ttie 
Irfuds.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  C%arch 
was  shown  by  his  scheme  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  small  livings,  which  ultimately  ri- 
pened into  Qneen'  Anne's  Bounty.  In  the 
tiacheverell  episode  he  enunciated  the  doctrines 
of  the  Whigs  in  a  speech  against  passive 
obedience.  He  upbraided  Qneen  Anne  with 
bemppoaed  demgn  of  settling  the  crown  on 
the  PnAender,  and  towards  tiie  close  of  his 
life  vehemently  opposed  the  Tory  Peace  of 
Ctredit. 

The  HMotv  qf  (ha  EtforrMtkn  of  tk«  Church 
Bngloiul  is  a  valuable  pieoe  of  blatorioal 
ooiDDMitlon,  dem>ite  lt«  durscter  of  parti.. 
unanip.    Bnntet  a  other  important  work  Is 
tbe  AWotv  of  Bit  Own  TiJM  {1660—1713). 

Jnbliahed  pocUramonslv  bjr  bia  son  in  ITSi— 
L.  Prom  tvmx  of  giiin%  offence  the  editor 
bad  BUppreiMd  mecaj  pasaasea  in  the  orl^biol 
BMHuenpt  i  but  tbe  sappreBaed  poaaa^*  are 
ratored  in  the  edition  pnblisbed  bj  Boutb 
ia  1S3.  The  l^storv  ia  the  work  of  a  violent 
Vhig,  distorted  and  cIleDokiured  tbe  antbor's 
pralQdices  ud  pitlalitiea ;  and  it  is  written 
witB  want  of  discretion  and  eelf-com- 

nand.  Still  it  ia  higbljr  vatnable  aa  a  copiona 
oon temporary  reeord  of  eventa  aa  they  appeared 
to  one  who  bad  borne  a  prominent  ahare  in 
tiniii  Bnnat  also  wrote  nomeroiia  pol<^cal 
pampblstSi  and  aeveial  other  historic*!  and 
nterafv  works,  iuclndinK  The  JAfe  and  D«afh  nf 
JoJm.  EaA  of  BeehMter,  1680;  T\t  Lift  of  Sir 
MmUm  BaU,  1888  j  Xnuirt  %U  ibi^M  of 
BoMiUoa,  1077;  and  a  tnnabtuon  of  Hoie's 

tn^jd,  iflss. 

Tbe  best  edition  of  the  HM.  ^fbe  B^ormatfon 
it  (bat  in  7  vnla.  bv  N.  Poeock,  1885 ;  and  of  tbe 
iftrt  of  Bia  (>icn  T^nu.thatorOsfordinSvola., 
IHB.  ror  an  ebl«  crttidsm  of  the  latter  work 
MOtdane.  V«tie« •»'' £iim«t ; aee al>o Oldmizon, 

m^rail  For  Barnet's  life  and  character  era  the 
r^h*  iKr  Tho«.  Bomet  prefixed  to  the  first  vol. 
iiJ'jSL  o/fl*»  0»  iSa* In  the  editioa  of 


17M;  and  Birob,  TaiotMm,-  UacMikr,  Hist.  </ 
Cap.;  ilioirraphta  BrttanaMa;  W^on,  £«i)7a  if 
<^fn  Jnn«.  [8,  J.  £.] 

Bim's  Hin,  The  Battle  of  ^1847),  was 
fought  in  KaSirland  between  a  Bntish  force 
which  was  endeavouring  to  seize  Sandilli,  the 
Kaffir  chief,  and  the  Kaffirs;  the  British 
were  defeated. 

Bnrrard,  SmHAURT  (&.1766,(f.  1813), en- 
tered the  army  early  in  life,  and  first  saw  active 
service  in  the  American  War,  bung  present 
at  Camden,  and  under  Lord  Rawdon  in  South 
Carolina  in  1781.  In  1798  he  dirtinguiahed 
himself  in  t^e  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Oetend.  At  Alkmaar  he  was  posted  on  the 
left  in  command  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and 
rendered  good  eerviee  in  supporting  Aber- 
cromby'fl  attack.  In  1807,  ho  went  as  second 
in  command  of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen; 
and  on  hia  return  he  was  made  a  baronet. 
In  the  fcdlowing  year  he  was  sent  out  with 
reinforcements  to  PortugaL  He  arrived  jast 
in  time  to  find  that  Wellesley  had  defeated 
Junot  at  Vimiero  and  was  arranging  evory- 
thiug  for  a  hot  pursuit.  Burrard  at  once 
forbade  any  further  advance,  and  recalled  the 
troops  to  their  poutions.  The  results  of 
this  prohibition  were  diaaetroiw,  since  they 
prevented  Wellesley  from  totally  destroying 
Junot's  army,  and  rendered  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  necesearj-.  A  court  of  inquiry  waa 
held,  in  which  Sir  Harry  was  exonerated 
from  all  blame ;  but  popular  indignation  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  t«in{^  employed  again. 
Napier,  a  not  too  gentle  critic,  says  that  "  it 
is  absurd  to  blanie  Sir  H.  Burrard  tor  not 
adopting  one  of  those  prompt  and  daring 
conceptions  that  distinguish  great  generals 
only.  Wellesley  himself  ackmawledged  that 
Sir'Harry  Burrard  had  acted  on  fair  military 
reaatms. 

Napier,  Pra.  Ifar;  Boee,  Bioq.  DM. 

Burrow,  Fstes,  waa  an  Iriuh  poli- 
ticiun  and  barrister.  He  began  life  as  tutor 
to  one  of  the  Beresfords,  and  was  offered  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  declined  to 
become  a  mere  placeman  and  to  vote  against 
hia  conviotiona.  He  preferred  to  go  to  the 
bar,  and  soon  became  famous.  In  178S  he 
waa  a  delegate  to  the  great  Volunteer  Con- 
vention. He  entered  the  Irish  Parliament 
diortly  before  the  Union,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  barristers  who  declined  to  be  bought 
over  by  Lord  Castlerea^,  bis  friend  Charles 
Bushe,  afterwards  SoUcitor-Qoieral,  being 
another.  When  Lord  Comwallis  waa  sent  to 
Ireland  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  Burrowcs  pro- 
posed to  his  frienda  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Yeomanry  to  defeat  the  Union,  but 
he  was  dissuaded  from  the  step,  much  to  his 
subsequent  regret.  His  speeches  were  among 
the  best  that  were  made  on  the  anti-Union 
fide.  In  1811  he  appeared  as  oonnsel 
for  the  amsted  delegates  of  the  Catholio 
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Convention,  and  won  his  case.  He  was  a 
particularly  earnest  man,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corruptible. 

L«ok7,  L«adeT§  oj^ Public  Optnim  in  Irtltmd; 
Qrattiui,  L^ft  and  TimM  of  Orottatw 

Burton,  Hbnbt  (b.  1579,  d.  1648),  was 
Clerk  ot  the  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  but 
after  Charles's  occesnon  to  the  throne  he  was 
removed,  and  for  accusing  Laud  of  Popery 
\t-aa  forbiddea  the  court.  In  1637  he  was 
accused  before  the  Stir  Chamber  of  writing 
8i;bi8inatioal  and  libGllous  hooks  against  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church,  and  to  the  scandal 
of  the  govommeDt.  For  this  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  stand  in  the  piUorjy,  lose  his  ears, 
be  fined  £5,000,  and  imprisoned  for  life. 
The  first  part  of  the  sentence  waa  carried  out, 
and  he  remained  in  prison  till  1610,  when  he 
waa  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  the 
proceedinifs  against  him  annulled,  and  £5,000 
oompensation  given  him. 

Burton,  Johx  Hill  {b.  1S09,  d.  1881),  bom 
at  Aberdeen,  studied  at  Mariscbal  College, 
and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  tor, 
1831,  but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  litera- 
ture. He  became  Secretary  to  the  Prison 
Board  of  Scotland  in  1854,  HistDrioarapher 
lioyol  in  1867,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Prisons 
in  1877-  He  wrote  Lives  of  Simon  Lord  Lovat 
and  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  1847;  Narra- 
tive) from  Criminal  Triale  in  Scotland,  1852 ; 
several  works  on  legal  and  general  subjects; 
A  Hiitorg  of  Scotland  to  1688,  1867;  A  His- 
tors  o/  Scotland  from  the  ^vohttian  to  T745, 
1853 ;  and  A  Hitlory  of  the  Jieign  of  Queen 
Anne,  1880.  Mr.  Burton's  Swiory  of  Scotland 
(insued  in  8  vols.,  1873)  is  a  \-eryable,  careful, 
and  accurate  work,  and  is  the  best  general 
Scottieh  history  wUcli  hafl  appeared  in  recent 
times. 

A  memoir  of  Hr.  Burton  Is  jmllxed  to  his 
work,  Tk$  Boothwatmr  (new  ed.,  UBS). 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  was 
probably  a  Roman  settlement  of  some  im- 
portanoe.  Prerioustotheniuthcentoryitwaa 
known  as  BeodricVworthe.  It  derived  its 
modem  name  from  St.  Edmund,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  who  was  taken  prisoner  here  by 
the  Danes  in  870,  hound  to  a  tree,  and  shot 
to  death  with  arrows.  In  his  honour  an 
abbey  was  founded  here  which  became 
famous  in  monastic  history,  and  is  now  a 
ruin  of  great  interest.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Benedictine  foundations  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  Dissolution  was  found  to  be 
possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  In  1214  a 
great  meeting  of  the  barons  took  place  at 
Bury,  when  they  swore  solemnly  to  compel 
King  John  to  grant  a  charter.  It  was  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  Peasants'  revolt  of  1331. 
Frequent  Parliaments  were  held  here,  the 
most  tunons  in  1446,  at  which  DnkeHnm- 
phrey  of  Oloucester  was  arreeted. 

B.  Totes,  SiMtcTf  0/  St.  MmwuMw-f ,  1803. 


Bluneo,  Thb  Battlb  'or  (Sept  27,  1810), 
secured  Wellington's  retreat  to  the  lintt 
which  he  had  prepared  on  Torres  Vedias. 
He  had  taken  np  a -strong  position  on  the 
Busaco  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  steep 
front.  On  the  29th,  in  the  early  dawn, 
Maaeena  ordered  the  English  position  to  be 
assaulted  in  the  centre,  where  the  as- 
cent was  easiest.  Picton  was  in  command ; 
and  here  the  French  assault  was  so  rapid 
and  determined  that  after  driving  back 
the  skirmishere  they  gained  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  and  threw  the  third  division  into 
confusion.  At  that  moment  General  Leith, 
who  was  on  Picton's  right,  seeing  the 
danger,  moved  up  a  brigade  to  his  assistance ; 
and  the  French  were  dnvea  over  the  hillside. 
Meantime  Xey,  on  the  French  right,  had  led 
his  men  over  more  difficult  ground,  but  with 
equal  gallantry  attacked  Craufurd,  who  com- 
manded on  the  extreme  left  of  the  allied  line. 
When  the  French  were  on  the  point  of  carry- 
ing the  position,  Craufurd  launched  against 
them  a  reserve  oi  1,800  men,  whose  onslaught 
it  was  impossible  to  witlistand,  and  the 
second  assault  of  the  French  failed.  It  waa 
clearly  impossible  to  take  this  strong  post 
by  assault ;  and  Mosseno,  in  the  evening, 
hastily  began  to  execute  a  flanking  march 
round  the  hills  on  the  left  of  the  allied 
forces.  Wellingttm  perceived  the  movemCTt 
only  just  in  time,  and  ordered  a  retreat  to 
meet  it.  The  allied  troops  were  in  great 
danger  on  several  oocasions ;  hut  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  the  French  army  rendered 
its  movements  slow,  and  saved  the  allies  from 
defeat.  As  it  was,  they  were  worsted  in 
several  skirmishes  with  French  scouting 
parties,  and  the  negligence  of  Craufurd  at  the 
last  moment  imperilled  the  safety  of  the 
allied  army ;  but  at  length  Wellington  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  forces  en- 
BC<niced  behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

Napier,  Peninnilar  (Far,  book  xi.,  cfaaps.  7  and  8. 

Bnssy-Cavtalnan,  Chablbs  Jobbpm, 
MAKauiB  Of  {b.  1718,  d.  1785), a  distinguished 
French  ofiicer,  was  Dupleix'e  able  lieutenant, 
and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  maintaining 
French  influence  in  the  Deccan  and  Camatic 
In  1748  (Oct.  17)  he  caused  the  EugU^  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pondicheiry.  On  the  arrival 
of  Lally  in  India,  Bussy  found  himsdf  subor- 
dinate to  that  officer,  who  rendered  his  plans 
ineffectual.  Bussy  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Wandewash  and  conveyed  to  England,  but  at 
the  trial  of  Lally  he  was  released  on  parole 
and  allowed  to  return  to  France  to  clear 
himself.  He  wrote  a  Jfmwuv  eeiOn  M.  de 
Lally,  Paris,  1766. 

See  the  Prodt  de  LoHy  in  Voltaire's  Works. 

Bnte,  John  Stuabt,  3rd  Kakl  of  (5. 1713, 
d.  1792),  son  of  James,  second  earl,  married, 
in  1736,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Lady  Marv  Woitley  Montague,  in  whose 
right  he  inherited  a  Uxge  fortune.    In  early 
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life  he  became  'by  accident  acqaainted  with 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  and  soon  acquired 
great  influence  over  him,  though  it  is  dilBcult 
to  see  what  were  the  charms  which  endeared 
bim  to  the  prince,  since  he  is  described  as 
"cold  and  vnconciliating  in  his  manners, 
pTond  and  sensitive  in  his  nature,  solemn  and 
Bententioosinhisdiscourse."  Duringthe later 
vearaof  Geot^  II.  he  had  remained  attached  to 
the  court  of  the  widowed  Princess  of  Wales ; 
uid  scandal  attributed  to  their  relations  a 
chaiaGter  which  there  is  no  real  evidence  to 
show  that  they  possessed.  But  no  sooner  was 
George  III.  seated  on  the  throne  than  Bute  took 
idrantage  of  hie  ascendency  over  the  young 
king  to  come  to  the  front  in  politics.  After 
the  dissolatioo  of  Parliament  early  in  1761,  he 
beame  one  of  the  Secretariee  of  State  as  the 
coUeagne  of  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
opposed  on  the  question  of  the  Continental 
war.  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  leaving  Bute 
inpreme.  The  discovery  of  the  Family  Com- 
pact between  France  and  Spoin,  which  Pitt 
had  suspected,  led  to  a  necessary  rupture  with 
Spain ;  but  Bute  was  none  the  leas  resolved  to 
foms  to  terms  with  France  and  to  desert 
Germany,  and  to  reverse  the  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessore.  On  Nov.  3,  1762,  the  preliminaries 
were  signed  at  Fontainehlean,  and  peace  was 
de&mtelyconcluded  in  the  following  Februarj*. 
But  the  mioiAry  was  unpopular;  and  this 
unpopularity  gradually  developed  into  a 
fierce  hatred,  which  amu^  itself  in  burn- 
ing the  Prime  Minister  in  effigy  in  almost 
every  public  place.  This  extreme  feeling 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  justified 
by  Bute's  public  measures;  and  two,  at 
anj'  rate,  of  his  chief  sins  in  the  popular 
view  ure  well  set  forth  by  a  contem- 
pwarj-  writer,  who  says  that  he  was 
utterly  "  unfit  to  be  Prime  Minister  of 
EngLuid,  because  he  was  (I)  a  Scotchman, 
(2)  the  king's  ftiend,  (3)  an  honest  man." 
In  April,  1763,  he  had  to  yield  to  the  storm 
of  indignation  which  be  had  aroused ;  and 
be  never  afterwards  filled  any  prominent 
office  in  the  State.  But  he  retained  his 
influence  over  the  king,  and  was  all-power- 
ful in  the  Closet,  until  George  Grenville, 
after  the  failure  erf  Bate's  attempted  in- 
trigues with  Pitt,  insiBted  on  his  complete 
dismissal  from  the  court  as  a  condition  of  his 
own  return  to  power.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, there  is  little  evidence  that  Bute  had 
any  band  in  the  politics  of  the  day,  though 
hi)  withdrawal  could  not  remove  the  suspicion 
ti  his  secret  influence  at  the  back  of  the 
thnne.  Daring  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
liislife  he  lived  in  almost  complete  retir^ent 
at  (Siristchnndi,  in  Hampshire,  in  the  midst 
of  his  fanily. 

Wslpole,  Xmunn  of  the  Keifn  of  Qtorgt  III. ; 
Albemarle,  RoAingham  andHU  Conttmporaritt ; 
J«iM,  Omtm  Sriwvn  and  Hii  CtMtem-porarin, 
sad  0M«y*  iU. :  LidUn  itfJwt,im:  Hannlsr'B 
mtua  Maav  on  Chatham.  ^ 


Btttler,  The  Family  or,  was  founded  in 
Ireland  by  Theobald  Gualtier  or  Walter  (a 
brother  of  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Chancellor  of  England),  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Leioster  from 
Henr^  II.,  together  with  the  hereditary  office 
of  PiDcema,  or  Butler,  to  the  Kings  of 
England.  The  Butler  family  did  not  pla^ 
a  very  prominent  part  in  Irish  history  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiu'y, 
when  £dmond  le  Boteler  was  created  Earl  of 
Carriek  for  his  exerticma  a^inst  Edward 
Bruce  and  the  Scots.  From  him  sprang  two 
lines,  those  of  the  Earla  of  Ormonde  and  the 
Earls  of  Carriek.  The  earldom  of  Ormonde 
was  created  in  1328,  and  James,  the  second 
earl,  who  married  Elesinor,  daughter  of  Hum- 
phrey Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex  and  first  cousin  of 
Edward  II.,  raised  the  family  to  apoution  of 
equality  with  the  Burkes  ana  the  Tltzgeralds. 
TTie  Butlers  were  powerful  chiefly  in  the  Pale, 
and  though  they  adopted  some  Irish  customs, 
yet,  on  the  whole,  they  were  faithful  to  their 
English  origin. .  They  almost  alone,  in  oppo- 
dition  to  the  Fltzgoralds,  supported  the  house 
of  Lancaster  and  the  English  connection. 
Kilkenny  and  part  of  Tipperarj'  formed  their 
Palatinate,  and  they  stood  next  in  power  to  the 
Fitzgeralds.  The  title  of  Oasory  was  created  in 
1527,  when  Pierce  Butlerconsented  to  resign  the 
title  of  Ormonde  to  Thomas  Boloyn,  Viscount 
Rochfort,  but  the  latter  honour  was  restored 
to  him  after  the  execution  of  Rochfort.  The 
Butlers  joined  the  Desmonds  in  the  Munator 
inauirection  of  I069.  Thejr  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  English  history  during  the 
fleventcenth  century;  they  were  now  Pro- 
testants, and,  though  Irish  in  sympathy, 
thoroughly  Koyalistin  their  views,  andanxious 
to  keep  up  the  English  connection.  James, 
Duke  of  Ormonde,  who  was  created  marquis 
in  1642  and  duke  in  1661,  commanded  the 
Boyolist  troops  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Irish  rebellion,  and  after  the  Kestomtion 
was  governor  of  the  countrj'.  His  son 
Ossory  died  in  the  service  of  William  of 
Orange.  James,  the  second  duke,  was  one  of 
the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  old  Pretender; 
in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  during  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  bis 
honours  were  extinguished  and  his  immense 
estates  forfeited  (1716).  His  brother  fuad 
heir,  Charles,  was  erected  Baron  Butkr  of 
Weston,  Hunts. 

Batlsr,  Sahubl  (ft.  1612,  d.  1680\  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  greatest  political  satires  in 
the  English  language.  The  early  years  of  his 
life  are  obscure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  at 
one  time  employed  by  Selden  as  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  to  have  been  recommended  by  him 
to  the  Countess  of  Kent.  Ho  subsequently 
entered  the  ser^-ice  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
a  rigid  Presbyterian,  where  he  hod  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  various  traits  of 
bigotry  and  absurdity  which  he  subsequently 
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wove  into  Hudibrat.  This  work  was  pub- 
Uahed  in  three  parts;  the  Srstin  1663,  the 
aecMid  in  1664,  and  the  third  in  1678.  The 
work  is  a  aatire  on  the  Independents  and 
Presbyterians,  and  is  of  considerable  his- 
torical interest  as  giving  a  striklnf^  picture 
of  many  of  their  peculiarities.  Jteabounding 
wit,  and  the  extraordinary  copiousaess  and 
variety  of  diction  displayed  in  the  dialogues, 
SB  wdl  as  the  genuine  humour  of  some 
of  the  comic  situutionB,  have  made  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  political  satires. 
Butler  was  the  author  of  a  satire  on  the 
Koyal  Society,  The  EUphant  in  the  Moon;  a 
collection  of  Character;  and  some  other  works. 
He  seems  to  have  gained  little  or  no  solid 
reward  from  the  court,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  in  the  extremest  porerty  in  London. 
In  1721  a  cenotaph  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey  which  pro- 
yoked  from  Samuel  Weeley  a  well-known 
epigram. 

An  edition  of  Hwdibroa  with  oopimu  aiid 
useful  nplanattoBB  of  allmions,  is  that  of 
Ony.Lund..  17U. 

Bvbb,  Is^  (A.  1812.  a.  1879),  the  son  of 
■n  Irish  Protestant  der^'man,  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  m  1835,  was  made 
Professor  of  FoUtical  Economy  the  following 
year.  In  1838  he  was  called  to  the  Iriah  bar 
and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics 
on  the  Conservative  side.  He  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  O'ConnelL  In  1844hewa8made  a 
Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  1848  defended  Smith 
O'Brien.  From  1852  to  I860  he  sat  in  Far. 
liament  as  member  for  Touf^fial,  but  did  not 
distinguish  himself.  In  1871  he  was  elected 
as  Home  Rule  member  for  Limerick,  and 
asBomed  the  leadership  of  the  new  party, 
and  in  1872  founded  the  Home  Rule  League. 
But  he  was  t^posed  by  the  more  extreme  and 
violent  secUon  of  his  party,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  life  he  had  little  awiority  left  in  the 
Home  Rule  ranks. 

Bnxar,  Thb  Battlb  or  (Oct.  23,  1764), 
was  fought  between  the  English,  commanded 
by  Major  Munro,  and  the  army  of  the  Vizier 
of  Oude.  The  latter  was  completely  routed, 
and  obliged  to  abandon  his  camp,  witii  all  its 
stores  and  130  nieces  of  cannon.  This  victory 
was  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
Flassey.  It  demolished  the  power  of  the 
Vizier  Sujah-Dowlah,  the  only  chief  of  im- 
portance in  the  north,  and  made  the  English 
mastera  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges. 

Bnxton,  Sm  Thouas  Fowell  {b.  1786, 
d.  1845),  a  member  of  the  brewing  firm  of 
Truman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.,  in  1816  esta- 
blished  a  well-organised  system  of  relief  for 
the  poor  in  Spitalfields,  and  soon  after 
exanuned  the  state  of  the  prisons,  in  which 
he  was  aided  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Fry. 
He  wrote  ■  pamphlet  exposing  the  honors  of 
the  prison  system,  which  excUed  great  atten- 


tion- He  now  stood  for  Weymouth,  and 
was  triumphantly  returned.  He  continued 
to  represent  this  borough  till  1837,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  ViUiers.  In  Parliament 
he  proved  himself  an  important  ally  of  Mack- 
intosh on  the  question  of  the  Amelioration 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  In  1823  he  brought 
forward  a  resolution  "  that  slavery,  being 
repi^naut  to  the  Christian  Religion  and 
the  Bri^tish  Constitution,  ought  to  be  abdlisfaed 
at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  all  ooncemed."  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  1831  that  the  principle  of  eman- 
cipation was  conceded,  chiefly  owing  to 
Buxton's  efforts,  and  in  1833  govern- 
ment introduced  a  measure  of  emancipation. 
Mr.  Buxton  did  not,  however,  relax  his 
efforts,  but  laboured  to  effect  the  abolitiun 
of  the  system  of  apprenticeship  which  was 
still  sanctioned  by  the  law.  In  1837,  on 
his  defeat  at  Weymouth,  he  quitted  Par- 
liamentary life ;  and  in  1839  he  ^ubliahed 
Tht  Slave  Trade  and  Ut  Henudy,  in  which 
he  proposed  the  colonisation  at  Africa. 
An  expedition  with  this  object  waa  sent 
to  the  Niger,  bat  it  proved  a  complete 
failure.  In  1840  Mr.  Buxton  was  created  a 
baronet. 

Bye  Plot,  Tub  (1603),  waa  set  on  foot 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  named  Watson, 
and  was  joined  by  ardent  Catholics  like  Sir 
Qriffin  Markham  and  Anthony  Copley,  as 
well  as  by  Puritans  like  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton 
and  George  Brooke,  who  were  mscontented 
with  the  policy  of  James  I.  Their  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  secore  the  person  of  the  king, 
compel  him  to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to 
grant  toleration  to  Catholics  and  Puritans. 
Many  were  inveigled  into  jcuning  on  the 
pretence  that  the  meeting  was  merdy  for  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  in  favour  of  general 
toleration.  The  scheme  was  badly  arranged, 
no  definite  plan  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  it 
proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Bye  Plot  had  no  connection  with  the  Main 
or  Bueig^'s  Plot,  with  which,  however,  Cecil 
and  the  other  ministers  managed  to  mix  it  up 
in  popular  belief.  Watson  was  executed, 
Markham  reprieved  on  the  scaffold,  Grey 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  Copley  banished. 
8.  S,  Qardtaker,  Hftt  </Bn(.,  vol.  i, 

Bynif,  So.  Obosoi.  [Torhimgtok,  Vis- 
count.] 

Byng,  John,  Admiral  (b.  1704,(i.  175"),  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Lord  Torrington,  and 
served  at  sea  under  his  father.  In  1756  be 
was  sent  out  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of  war, 
poorly  manned  and  in  bad  condition,  with 
orders  to  relieve  Minorca  in  ease  of  attack. 
Only  three  days  afterwards  the  French  fleet 
attacked  the  castle  of  St.  Philip  in  that 
island.  Byng  arrived  off  St.  Philip  on  May 
19th,  and  trwd  in  vain  to  communicate  with 
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the  gavmnor.  On  the  following  day  the 
engagement  took  place.  Bear-Admiral  West 
OQ  the  right  attacked  the  enemy  with  vigonr, 
and  drovt)  them  back ;  but  Byng  held  aloof, 
and  the  action  was  indecisive.  After  a 
eoimeil  of  mr,  he  auled  off  to  Oibraltar 
ind  left  Minorca  to  its  fate.  Bynjg:  was 
bn^t  home  under  arrest,  and  tried  by 
eourt-martial.  His  judges  acquitted  him  of 
treachery  and  cowardice,  but  it  was  decidtxi 
that  he  had  not  done  his  utmost  to  relieve 
St.  Philip,  or  to  defeat  the  French  fleet. 
He  was  recommended  to  mercy.  Pitt  in 
nin  tried  to  iodooe  the  king  to  pardon 
him.  Byng  was  shot  at  his  own  request 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  Aip  in  Ports- 
mouth Harbour ;  he  met  his  fate  with  great 
courage.  Voltaire,  who  had  tried  to  help 
him  by  sending  him  a  landatory  letter  of  the 
Dake  of  Richelieu,  says  that  he  was  slain 
"  poor  oiconrager  les  aotres."  It  is  probably 
true  that  Byng  had  not  done  as  much  as  he 
ndght  have  done  for  the  relief  of  Minorca. 
Bnt  there  can  be  no  qaeation  as  to  the  harsh- 
neas  and  injustice  of  applying  the  severe 
penalties  prescribed  by  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  naval  code  in  the  case  of  anoflicer  who  was 
ri^tly  acquitted  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 
Though  Byng  wa*  perfectly  honest  and 
■offitientiy  brave,  it  may,  however,  be  con- 
ceded that  he  was  wanting  in  capacity.  "  He 
trembled  not  at  danger,  but,  like  many  other 
vnk  men  in  high  places,  he  did  tremble  at 
responsibility."  [Minohca.] 

Lnndon  GauUt,  1759— S7 ;  Sbmbope.  EitL  of 
Xtiphtnd. 

Byron,  Johk,  Lobd  ^  1652),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Byron.     Ha  was 
oue  of  Charles  I.'s  peivonal  attendants,  and 
was  by  him  made  Lieotennnt  of  the  Tower 
in  1641.   As  he  was  strongly  attached  to  the 
nyal  cause,  the  Parliament  was  anxious  to 
grt  rid  of  him,  and,  in  1642,  the  kin^  con- 
sented to  appoint  Sir  John  Conyers  in  his 
place.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Byron 
nised  a  troop  for  the  king,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  was  in  command  of  the  reserve. 
He  showed  great  bravery  at  Soundaway  Down 
and  Kewbary,  and,  in  1643,  was  created  a 
peer,  and  shortly  afterwards  Qovemor  of 
Chester,  where  he  sustained  a  long  siege,  capi- 
ttdating  only  when  all  the  provisions  were 
exhausted.    He  was  snbeeqQently  appointed 
Governor  to  the  Duke  of  York.   He  took 
part  in  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
ftOnre  of  the  RoraliBtB  returned  to  his  charge 
of  the  Daks  of  York,  and  died  at  Furifc 
VUtalookB,  irsMoHsb. 

c 

Cabal,  Thi  (1667  —  1673),  was  the 
Dane  given  to  the  ministry  formed  in  the 
niga  (I  Cbaiies  IL ,  after  the  lall  of  darendon. 


The  word  "  Cabal "  had  been  used  previously 
to  denote  a  secret  Committee  or  Cabinet, 
and  answers  to  the  "Junto"  of  a  somewhat 
later  date.  [Cabinet.]  It  happened,  how- 
ever, rather  curiously  that  the  initials  of  the 
statesmen  who  formed  thu  adminisiration 
spelttheword*'Oabal."  lliese ministers  were 
Clifford,  Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashlnr. 
Cooper  (Lord  Shaftesbury),  and  landerdale. 
"  They  agreed,"  says  Banke,  "  in  wishing  to 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative  by  moderat- 
ing the  uniformity  laws  with  the  help  of 
France,  and  during  the  excitement  caused  by 
a  foreign  war ;  but,  otherwise,  they  were 
attached  to  widely  different  principles. 
Lauderdale  was  a  Presbyterian ;  Ashley- 
Cooper,  a  philosopher;  Buckingham,  if  he 
held  any  opinion  at  all,  an  indtn^endent ; 
Arlington,  a  moderate  Catholic;  (MSord,  a 
sealons  one."  At  first,  in  fordgn  policy,  a 
new  de|)arture  was  taken  by  the  rormation  of 
the  Triple  Alliance  (q.v.),  which  compelled 
Louis  to  desist  from  his  schemes  of  aggression 
in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Bnt  this  line  of 
policy  was  not  long  pursued.  War  wit^  the 
Dutch  and  alliance  with  France  followed, 
with  the  infamous  Treaty  of  Dover  (1672). 
Money  was  obtained  by  aeunng  Mt&t  whidt 
had  been  deposited  for  seouri^  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, while  Parliament,  whioh  might 
have  proved  obstructive,  was  prorogued.  A 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  granting  liberty 
of  worship  to  all  sects,  was  iraued.  But  the 
war  end«i  in  failure,  and  the  Declaration 
was  received  with  great  suspicion  eveai  by 
the  Dissenters.  The  Treagory  was  empty, 
and  in  1678  Parliament  had  to  be  sammoned 
to  grant  ftupplies.  Charles  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  the  Declaration,  and  to  assent  to 
the  Test  Act,  which,  by  excluding  all 
Catholics  from  office,  obliged  Clifford  and 
Arlington  to  resign,  and  pat  an  end  to  the 
Cabal  Ministry. 

Ranke  Biit.  nfEng.,  iH.  515 ;  Hacaolar,  Hut. 
;  o/Bnff.,  1  213. 

Cabinet,  Tkb,  although  Atmiliar  by 
name  to  every  one  as  the  most  powerful 
body  in  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
State,  is,  properly  speaking,  unknovrn  to 
the  Constitntion.  TheoreticaUy,  the  Cabinet 
is  only  an  irregular  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  By  the  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Privy  Council  is  the  proper  body  to 
advise  the  sovereign ;  yet  the  members  of 
the  Frivj  Cooncil  do  not  attend  unless  they 
are  specially  sommoiwd,  and  they  have  only 
ftmnal  business  io  transact.  The  Cabinet 
Cooncil  took  its  rise  under  the  Tudors,  but 
was  then  only  a  small  irregular  body,  con- 
sisting  of  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council, 
whom  the  sovereign  chose  from  time  to  time 
to  consult.  After  the  Restoration,  when  the 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  Cooncil  and 
the  Privy  Council  had  censed  to  exist,  and 
when  all  members  of  the  Conndl  were  swom 
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u  Privy  Councillors,  the  Privy  Council  be- 
came unwieldy  from  its  numbers.  Charles  II. 
complttined  that  the  great  number  of  the 
Council  made  it  uQ6t  for  the  secrecy  and 
despatch  which  are  n«ceuary  in  great  oiffairs. 
He  f<»med  a  select  Committee  of  theCouncilr 
caUed  the  Cabal  or  Cabinet,  which  deliberated 
on  all  mattera  of  bannesa  before  they  were 
submitted  to  the  laifper  Council.  This  method 
of  government  was  very  unpopular — partly 
from  the  character  of  the  ministers  who 
composed  the  Cabinet,  and  partly  from  the 
imperfe(.'t  understanding  of  the  doctrine  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  In  L679  an  at- 
tempt was  made  by  Sir  WiUiam  Temple  to- 
restore  the  Privy  Council  to  its  former 
position.  Its  numbers  were  to  be  reduced 
from  fifty  to  thirty,  of  whom  fifteen,  were  to 
be  the  chief  officers  of  State,  and  the  rest 
made  up  of  ten.  Lords  and  five  Commoners. 
The  joint  ioceme  of  tho  Council  was  not  to 
be  less  than  £300,000^  which  was  thought  to 
be  nearly  equal  to  the  estimated  income  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  promised 
that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  advi<«  of 
this  Council,  but  he  continued  to  conaolt  bis 
Cabinet  a»  before.  The  Cabinet  assumed 
more  definite  duties  under  William  III.,  who 
also  introdHced  his  principal  ministers  into 
Parliament.  At  the  same  tame,  the  king 
chose  his  Cabinet  from  the  two  great  parties, 
until,  in  1W3,  he  formed  a  Ministry  ex- 
clusively of  Whigs,  called  the"  Junto."  The 
accession  of  George  I.  made  a  great  difierence 
in  the  position  of  the  Cabinet,  because  the 
king,  not  underatanding  EnglUh,  censed  to 
attmd  its  meetings.  Both  he  and  hi»  suc- 
cessor, George  II.,  cared  more  for  the  affairs- 
of  Hanover  than  for  those  of  England.  Under 
their  reigns,  the  fabric  of  constitutional 
government  was  coneolidated,  although  the 
Tories,  in  coneet^uence  of  the  remains  of  Jaco- 
bite sympathies  among  them,  were  excluded 
from  power.  George  IIX.,  on  his  accession, 
determined  to  free  himself  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Revolution  Whigs.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  up  Cabinet  government, 
although  he  was  accused  of  consulting  "an 
interior  Cabinet "  other  than  his  responsible 
advisers.  It  was  not  till  the  accession  of 
Pitt  to  office,  in  1783,  that  tbe  Prime  Minister 
assumed  the  authority  with  which  we  are 
familiar.  As  Mr.  Traill  says  (Central  Govern- 
ment, p.  20),  there  are-  three  ways  in  which 
Cabinet  government  has  been  matured  and 
strengthened  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
viz.  :  1.  Political  Unanimity — the  principle 
that  a  Cabinet  should  be  fonned  on  some  defi- 
nite basis  of  political  opinion,  or,  in  the  case  <d 
a  coalition,  of  agreement  on  certain  speeified 
.points.  2.  Unity  of  Responsibility — that  is, 
that  the  members  of  a  Cabinet  should  stand 
or  foil  together;  the  first  instance  of  this 
dates  from  1782.  3.  Concert  in  A,ction — 
that  the  Cabinet  should  not  consist  of  a 
number  of  uniti,  each  govflming  hia  own 


department  independently  of  the  rest,  bnt  of 
a  body  of  men  acting  in  concert  for  the 
common  welfare.  In  theory,  the  choice  of 
the  Cabinet  belongs  to  the  crown,  but  in 

Sractice  it  is  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Prime 
[inister,  and  even  be  baa  no  abs  olute  choice  in 
the  matter.  Aa  Ifr.  Bagehot  says  {Englith 
Vonttitution,  p.  14), ' '  Between  the  compulsory 
list,  which  he  must  take,  and  the  impossible 
list  that  he  cannot  take,  a  Prime  Minister's 
independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a 
Cabinet  is  not  very  large :  it  extends  rather 
to  the  division  of  the  Cabinet  offices  than  to 
the  choice  of  Cabinet  Ministers.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  have  pretty  wall  settled  who 
shall  have  the  first  places."  The  numbers  of 
the  Cabinet  gener^y  vary  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  The  following  Ministers  have  usually 
been  members  of  it : — The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Lord,  rmy  Seal,  the  Home,  the 
Foreign,  and  the  Colonial  Secretaries,  the 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  Secretaries 
for  India  and  for  War,,  the  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  Postmaster- 
General,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
Piesident  of  the  Local  Oovenoment  Board, 
are  sometimes  meihbers,  and  sometimes  not. 
'Vbe  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  are  entirely 
secret,  no  minutes  of  proceedings  are 
taken,  and  what  passes  is  not  supposed  to 
be  divulged. 

Alphens  Todd,  PorliaitMwfatrv  OotwramnU  i» 
England,  1667;  W.  Bagehot,  Tht  Knffiith  Cm- 
itUution;  the  Coiutitntioiial  Histories  of 
Hallsm  BiidHR7;  H.  D.  TiaiU,  CmUral  Oovtm- 
mrtit;  Sir  B.  Feel's  Mmmrt;  ud  tbe  politi- 
cal bistories  of  tlie  seventeen  tfa,  eighteeatb, 
tad  nineteenth  centuries — tiioae  of 
Haoanlaj,  Lord  Btanhops,  Masetry,  and  Spencer 
Widpolt.  [O.  B.] 

Cabot,  John  {d.  1499),  was  a  Vimetian 

merchant,  who  settled  at  Bristol  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  In  1497,  having  obtained  a 
patent  from  the  king  for  tbe  discovery  of 
unknown  lands^  he  set  sail  from  Bristol,  with 
his  son,  in  order  to  discover  the  North- West 
Passage  tO'  India  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  they  discovered  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland, and  Florida.  John  Cabot  thus  de- 
serves the  honour  of  discovering  the  mainland 
of  America,  which  he  reached  June  24th,  1497, 
a  ysar  before  Colun^ns. 

Cabot,  Sebastiax  {b.  1477,  d.  eirea  1657), 
was  the  son  of  John  Cabot.  In  1497  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  his  great  voyage,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  adventurers  visited  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Florida, 
In  1612  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  induced  Cabot 
to  enter  the  serrice  of  Spain ;  but  on  the  doath 
of  tbe  king,  in  1616,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  made  another 
attmpt  to  disooTer  the  North- Wert  Faasag^ 
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naUng  Hudson's  Bay.  In  1625  he  sailed  on 
t  Tojrage  in  the  intweats  of  Spain,  and  dis- 
covered St.  Salvador  and  the  River  Plate, 
retuining'  to  Europe  in  1531.  In  1&48  he 
igua  settled  in  Enp^land,  and  received  a 
pensioa  from  Edward  VI.,  with  the  title  of 
>'Gnuid  FUot  of  England."  In  lASa  he  did 
^ood  sprrioe  to  Engliab  commerce  bv  being 
uutnunental  in  establishing  the  trade  with 
Riuaia. 

J.  r.  Hifiholli^  W<  q<S*b<Mtta»  ObM,  1860. 

C»1>iiLMas3ac&b  at;  Ubtbbat  fbom,  Ac 

[AroHAM  Wars.] 

Oade'l  Bstwllion  ia  the  name  generally 
pr«D  to  the  rifling  ia  south-eastern  England 
in  the  summer  of  1450.  Parliament  was 
sitting  at  Leicester  vainly  striving  to  &ame 
measures  to  check  the  enormoua  evils,  finan- 
cial and  [K^tical,  from  which  the  country  was 
nfEering,  when,  eariy  in  June,  news  came 
that  the  commons  of  Kent  bad  risen  in  arms 
under  a  captain  who  caUed  himself  Mortimer, 
and  whom  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  Oxford 
theolo^Wn  of  the  day,  represents  as  "a 
descendant  of  Boeer  Mortimer,  the  bastard," 
whoeverhe  might  be.  But  the  captain  praved 
to  be  one  Jack  Cade,  described  by  later  writeni 
as  an  Irishman  who  had  killed  a  woman  of 
Sassez,  fled  to  France,  fonght  there  against 
the  English,  come  back  to  England,  and 
wedded  the  daughter  ef  a  squire.  He 
andoobtedly  gave  proofs  of  military  capa- 
city; and  we  are  toM  that  the  Primate, 
in  a  conference  with  him,  found  him 
"  sober  in  talk  and  wise  in  reasoning,"  if 
"am^nt>in.heart  and  stiff  in  opinion."  At 
any  rate,  the  rising  he  led  me  no  wanton 
one.  Misrule  at  home  and  feilore  abroad 
liad  brought  on  men  in  power  a  hatred  and 
contempt  almost  universal.  The  amiable  king 
was  ns  clay  in  the  handfr  of  his  headstrong 
queen  and  the  friends  of  the  kte  unpopular 
I>ake  of  Suffolk.  The  royal  income  had 
dwindled  by  improTtdent  f^rants ;  the  Ex- 
chequer was  well-nigh  bankrupt ;  grievous 
(axes  oppressed  the  commons,  whiM  their 
favourite,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  excluded 
from  the  government.  The  bonds  of  law 
were  relaxing  on  all  sides.  The  lawless 
murder  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Dover,  on 
Uay  2nd,  had  been  followed  by  a  report  that 
tbe  king's  vengeance  would  fiiU  on  the  county 
■>f  Kent.  The  men  of  Kent  were  in  no 
hntnouT  to  sulnnit  to  royal  severities ;  they 
nsolved  on  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms;  and 
in  combination  with  the  men  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  and  headed  by  C^e,  who  called  him- 
lelt  *■  Captain  of  Kent, "  assembled,  on  June 
lit,  ID  conndenble  force,  on  Blackheath. 
This  was  no  tumultuous  gathering  of  a  mere 
clownish  mob,  but  an  organised  enterprise, 
deUbenitely  carried  out  oy  means  of  the 
Tegular  local  machinery;  and  men  of  good 
mh  are  Imown  to  have  taken  put  in  it.  In 


theit  formal  complaint  we  learn  the  provoca- 
tion and  aims  ot  the  rebellion.  Prominent 
among  the  first  were  the  heav^  taxation,  the 
abuse  of  purveyance,  the  appomtmeut  of  up- 
starts  to  high  office,  the  treasonable  loes  of 
France,  imdue  interference  of  great  men  at 
elections,  and  exactions  under  colour  of  law ; 
among  the  second  it  was  urged  tlutt  the 
alien^ed  crown  lands  should  be  lesuraed,  the 
friends  of  Suffolk  discarded,  and  the  king's 
confldenco  given  to  York  —  in  fact,  redress 
of  grievances  and  change  of  counsellors. 
The  king  at  once  mustered  an  army,  and 
marched  to  London;  and  thence,  after  soma 
delay,  moved  on  Blackheath.  Cade  fell  l»ck 
before  his  advance;  and  Henry,  thinking  the 
brunt  of  the  danger  over,  sent  only  a  small 
force,  under  Sir  Humphrey  and  Wilham 
Stafford,  in  pursuit  of  him.  Cade  faced  round 
at  Seveaoaks,  and  there,  on  June  18th,  a  fight 
ensued,  in  which  the  king's  force  was  routed, 
and  both  the  Staflords  killed.  Cade  returned 
to  London,  and  occi^ed  Soutiiwark.  The 
Londoners  resolved,  by  a  vote  of  the  Common 
Council,  to  open  their  gates  to  the  rebels;  and 
on  July  2nd,  Cade  led  them  across  the  bridge 
and  took  formal  possession  «{  the  city  by 
striking  London  Stone  with  his  sword,  tor  a 
time  he  preserved  the  show,  and  something  of 
the  reality,  of  discipline,  making  his  men  re- 
spect the  persons  and  properties  of  the  citisens, 
and  returning  with  them  every  night  to 
South  warh.  But  he  took  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
the  Treasaror,  who  was  in  Bpecial  ill-odour 
with  the  country,  out  of  the  Tower,  and  had 
him  arraigned  before  the  Lord  hlayor,  but 
afterwards  caused  him  to  be  carried  off  and 
beheaded  in  Cheap.  Crowmer,  Say's  son-in- 
law  and  Sheriff  of  Kent,  and  another  were 
also  murdered.  Then  discipline  gave  way ; 
robberies  became  frequent,  C^e  himself  plun- 
dering friend  and  enemy  aUke.  This  conduct 
enraged  the  Londoners;  they  turned  upon 
Cade ;  and  under  the  command  of  Matthew 
Gough,  a  soldier  of  renown  in  the  French 
wars,  sought,  on  July  6th,  to  hold  the  bridge 
against  the  rebels.  Cade  promptly  made  a 
furious  onslaught  upon  them ;  drove  them 
with  heavy  leas  to  the  drawbridge  at  the 
centre,  which  he  set  on  fire ;  and  killed  their 
leader.  The  contest  lasted  through  the  night; 
but  the  Kentish  men  fell  back  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  Chancellor  (Archbishop  Kemp) 
seized  this  moment  of  discouragement  to 
tempt  the  insurgents  with  offers  of  pardon. 
These  were  produced  by  Bishop  Waynflcte 
at  a  conference  with  Cade,  and  were  gkdly 
accepted.  Soon  almost  every  man  of  the 
rebels  was  making  for  his  home.  But  their 
captain,  distrusting  his  pardon,  or  yielding  to 
his  instincts,  flung  open  the  gaols,  and  turned 
the  released  prisoners  into  a  new  force. 
With  this  he  went  to  Rocheater,  whither  his 
booty  had  been  sent  by  water.  A  price  was 
now  set  on  his  head ;  and  his  men  quarrelled 
with  him  over  the  phmder.   He  left  thorn 
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and  fled  into  SoBsex.  He  waa  headini;  towards 
Lewes,  when  he  waa  caoght  at  Heathfleld 
in  a  garden,  by  Iden,  the  new  Sheritf  of 
](ent,  and  stru^Ung  againet  capture,  waa 
cut  down  and  wounded  to  the  death.  He 
died  before  hia  captora  coold  get  him  to 
Loadon. 

Piivtoii  Letters,  with  Hr.  Oairdner's  Preface 
to  Tul,  iv. ;  Ur.  J.  E.  Tfaorold  Bogera'a  Introduc- 
tion to  Loci  e  Lihro  YtrUatum;  HMOk,  Life  of 
BtallKd  in  Zitma  tffkt  Jrdtbisfcopt,  toL  iv. 

[J.E.] 

Cadia,  ExpiDimnn  aounst.  The  Jlrtt 
(I&96)  waitmdertaten  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  TreatyofMelun.  InJune, 
1596,  a  combined  Heet  of  English  and  Dutch 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  and  the 
Earl  of  Easex,  entered  Cadie  harbour,  where 
Sir  FinndB  Drake  had  burnt  the  shipping 
nine  years  before,  and  completely  defeated 
the  Spanish  vessels  assembled  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Essex,  with  3,000  men, 
landed  at  Pimtal,  and  captmred  the  town,  ex- 
torting a  ransom  of  120,000  crowns  from  the 
citizens.  The  expedition  returned  ten  weeks 
after  it  had  left  Plj'mouth,  having  done  much 
to  lower  the  prestige  of  Spain,  and  to  assert 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  English.  The 
ueond  (1625)  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate  by  Spanish 
aid,  and  the  consequent  expedition  planned  by 
the  Duko  of  Buckingham  to  seize  a  Spaniah 
port  and  intercept  the  treasure  fleet.  An  open 
breach  took  ^aoe  in  September,  1635,  when 
Charles  concluded  an  alliuice  with  Holland 
(Sept.  8th),  and  a  joint  expedition  was  agreed 
on.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  (Lord  Wimbledon) 
was  entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  with 
Lord  Denbigh  as  rear-admiral  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  as  vice-admiral.  The  combined 
flert  arrived  in  Oadis  Bay  on  Oct.  22nd ;  bat 
instead  of  at  once  attacking  the  ships  in  the 
harbour  and  assanlting  the  city,  the  next  day 
was  spent  in  capturing  the  fort  of  Puntal, 
which  guarded  the  enteuice  of  the  harbour. 
Ilie  delay  gave  the  Spaniards  time  to  garrison 
the  before  defenceless  city,  and  made  a  surprise 
impossible.  On  the  21tii  WimUedon  landed 
his  troops,  and  marched  northwards  to  meet 
a  Spanish  force  of  whose  approach  he  had 
heard ;  but  the  Spaniards  retreated,  and,  after 
a  uselees  and  disorderly  march,  he  returned 
next  morning  to  his  fleet.  The  fleet,  which 
was  to  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  vessels  at 
the  head  of  the  harbour,  found  them  posted 
in  an  inaccessible  creek,  and  accompliahed 
notliing.  Cadiz  was  now  too  strong  to 
attack;  so  on  Oct.  27th  the  scddiers  were 
re-embarked,  the  fort  of  Puntal  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  fleet  put  to  sea  to  intercept 
the  treasure  ships.  This  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise also  failed;  the  ehipswere  nnseaworth^, 
and  disease  nged  among. the  crews;  and  in 
Deoainber  the  fleet  returned  to  Englaiul. 


The  third  (1702)  occurred  during  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and  the  idea 
appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Cadiz  would 
form  a  good  basis  of  operations.  Accordingly 
a  joint  expedition  of  English  and  Dutch  was 
fitted  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormonde ;  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
disapproved  of  the  whole  plan,  being  in  com- 
mana  of  the  fleet  of  thirty  ships  oif  the  line. 
The  land  forces  amounted  to  14,000  men.  Jt 
was  first  designed  to  attack  Gibraltar,  bat 
this  idea  was  given  up.  For  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  was  delayed  by  storms.  Cadiz  was 
strongly  fortified  and  was  defended  by  the 
veteran  general  Villadrias.  Ormonde  first 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  governor  Bran- 
caccio,  and  them  the  inhalntants,  but  without 
success.  As  the  town  itself  was  supposed, 
though  utterly  without  reason,  to  be  impreg- 
nable, Yilladnas  having  only  200  men,  tiie 
allies  occupied  the  port  of  Santa  Maria,  which 
they  ruthlessly  pillaged,  the  officers  being 
as  unprincipled  as  the  men  (July  18th).  An 
attempt  to  take  Fort  Matagorda  proved  an 
utter  failure;  dysentfiry,  too,  broke  out 
among  troops.  Accordingly,  on  the 
30th  of  September,  Ormonde,  sorely  against 
his  will,  was  constrained  to  re-embark 
his  troops,  and  they  set  oS  homeward 
"with  a  great  deal  of  plunder  and  in- 
famy." On  their  way  home,  however,  the 
expedition  partly  retrieved  its  character  by 
the  destruction  fA  the  Spanish  galleons  in 
Vigo  Bay. 

Cadogaa,  Wiluah  Ibt  Eaul  of  (d. 

1726),  was  one  of  Uie  officers  whom  Marl- 
borough most  trusted.  He  was  made  colonel 
of  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Horse  in  1703,  asA 
general  in  Uie  following  year  for  his  gallant 
attack  on  the  Schellenbeifr-  In  170S  he 
was  elected  member  for  'VP'oodatock.  He 
fought  at  RamiUies,  and  towards  the  end 
of  1706,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  soon 
exchanged.  In  1708  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  States  General.  Cadogan 
led  the  van  at  Ondenarde,  having  been  sent 
on  to  construct  pontoons  across  Uie  Scheldt, 
by  which  the  army  effected  the  passage. 
He  also  supported  General  Webb,  in  his 
gallant  fight  with  the  enemy  at  Wynen- 
dale.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  made 
lieutenant  -  general.  He  was  again  ap- 
pointed envoy  to  the  States  General,  but  was 
recalled  by  the  Tory  ministry.  In  Marl- 
borough's last  campaign  he  surprised  Bon- 
chain  and  Cambrai,  and  broke  the  barrier 
which  Villars  had  termed  his  "  non  plus  ultra." 
On  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  he  resigned 
his  appointments.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  made  Master  ot  the  Horse, 
and  envoy  to  the  States  General.  When 
the  Jacobite  insorrection  of  1715  Iffoke  out, 
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Ckdogan  was  sent  to  Scotland  after  the  dila- 
torinesi  of  Argyle  had  been  proved,  and  soon 
brought  the  campai^  to  a  conclunoo.  He  was 
niaed  to  the  Peerage  in  1716.  He  signed  the 
defeoBtve  alUanoe  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  and  subseqaently  carried  out 
the  execution  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and 
ngned  the  Quadruple  AUia^e.  His  intlaence 
m  HoUaod  was  partly  owing  to  his  friendship 
with  Uarlborough,  and  partly  because  he 
had  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  good  family. 
On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
be  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief  and 
Haater-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Later  on 
he  Eupported.  Carteret  in  hia  quarrel  with 
WaJpole. 

XUrlbonni^'s  DmptMkm ;  Ctm,  ITariUnvivJt  ; 
Wjon.  Rdgnitf  ttoM  Aw»$. 

Ca/iaamA,  Tkb  Batom  or  (1337).  tlte 
Snt  fig^t  of  the  Hundred  Vean*  War  against 
France,  was  bronght  about  by  tbe  attack  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders  on  the  part?  of  Van 
Artevelde,  who  sought  aid  from  ^gland. 
Sir  Walter  Manny  was  sent  with  a  small 
foice,  and  baring  effected  a  landing  at  Gad- 
■and,  an  ialand  u  the  moath  of  tbe  Scheldt, 
inflictad  a  serious  defeat  on  the  troops  of  the 
immt. 

Cftea^HE  Tkbatt  op  (1091),  was  made 
between  William  Rnfus  and  Robert  of  Nor- 
numdy,  nnder  the  mediation  probably  of  the 
Kinn  of  France.  Robert  renounced  his  claim 
to  Enghind,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
capital  and  the  greater  part  ol  his  duchy ;  but 
he  recognised  the  commendations  which  many 
of  the  Konnan  nobles  had  made  to  William 
Kufos,  who  thus  became  a  Continental  neigh- 
hour  to  hia  brother,  "  hemming  in  what  was 
left  ol  Normandy  on  every  side  "  (Freeman). 
Cherbouig,  Fecamp,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount 
were  among  the  places  surrendered  by  Robert. 
The  treaty  provided  that  if  either  Robert  or 
William  should  die  without  an  heir  the  sur- 
TiTor  should  succeed  to  his  dominions. 

Fraanan,  WiUUm  Stf^ut,  H.,  fn  the  Appendix 
tbe  dilllMraBt  naiaaM  o(  the  treats  are  pTeu. 

OMrittvmraok  OmiO*,  on  the  Nith, 

in  Dumfriesshire,  was  held  for  some  days  in  the 
\-ear  1300  by  sixty  men  against  an  ov«power- 
ing  force  commanded  by  Edward  I.  It  was  the 
place  where  James  V.  of  Scotland  died,  De- 
cember Utb,  1642.  In  1546,  Hertford  per- 
saaded  Lord  Maxwell,  its  owner,  to  aarrender 
the  castle  to  the  English,  by  whom,  however, 
it  was  not  held  for  long.  The  castle  was 
destroyed  1^  Cromwdl. 

The  risva  of  GaerUvevock  br  Edward  L 
fonna  tiie  snbjeot  ot  a  (mrlons  French  poem 
irtvhv  *  oatalofoe  of  the  Tariooi  barons  and 
knights  prsssMt,  with  a  deacriptioii  of  their 
ama,  BetaoM.  and  ctaaracten.  It  was  printed 
if  Oiove  in  1SO0,  and  Sir  H.  NicoUa  in  1828. 
An  elaborate  edition  h&i  been  iaaned  hy  Ur. 
Tbos.  Wright,  Lond.,  1864,  Mb  ed. 

Oudiiui  jUEnir,  Thb.  In  June,  18(t7t 
mne  of  the  pawengers  on  a  trading  steamer, 


the  Caglxari,  seized  the  ship  and  attacked  the 
island  of  Ferga.  The  ship,  after  being  aban- 
doned by  its  captors,  was  taken  at  sea  by  a 
Neapolibm  war-vessel,  and  two  Engli^  engi- 
neers aboard  were  imprisoned  till  Mar.,  185S, 
until  one  became  mad,  and  the  other  seriously 
ill.  The  afiair  formed  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  in  Parliament,  repreaentationB  from 
the  English  government  to  that  of  Naples 
ending  in  the  payment  of  £3,000  compensa- 
tion by  the  latter  in  Jane,  1868. 

Cainuit  HrOH  McCalhont,  1st  Eaill 
{b.  1819),  second  son  of  William  Cairns,  of 
Co.  Down,  Ireland,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1844,  and  entered  Parliament  as  member  for 
Belfast  in  1852.  In  1858  he  was  appointed 
Solicitor-General  by  Lord  Derby.  Oo  the 
return  of  Lord  Derby  to  power  in  1866,  he 
was  mode  Attomey-Genenu,  and  subsequently 
a  Lord  Justice  of  AppeaL  In  1867  he  was 
elevated  to  the  peerage.  Be  became  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1868,  and  held  that  office  till 
the  downfall  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  ministry.  In 
Mr.  Disraeli's  second  administration  he  again 
held  the  Chancellorship. 

GutluiflH  is  mentioned  in  the  Fictish 
Chronicle  as  the  territory  of  Cait,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Cinge.  The  district  seems  to  have 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of 

the  island  from  aea  to  sea.  It  passed  under 
the  rule  of  the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney  in 
the  ninth  century,  though  the  Kings  of  Scot- 
land claimed  the  territory  as  part  of  their 
kingdom.  William  tbe  Lion,  about  1196,  de- 
prived Earl  Harold  of  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Caithness  whidi  comprises  Sutherland, 
and  bestowed  it  on  the  Morays.  The  Nor- 
wegian Earls  of  CaiUiness  held  of  the  Scotch 
king,  and  not  of  Uie  King  of  Norway,  as  did 
the  Earla  of  Orkney.  The  old  line  of  earls 
came  to  an  end,  in  1231,  with  the  death  of 
Earl  John,  and  for  the  next  centur)'  the  earl- 
dom was  held  by  the  family  of  Angus,  after 
which  it  passed  to  tbe  St.  Clairs,  or  Stnuhurs. 
The  bishopric  of  Caithness  was  founded  by 
David  I.,  with  the  cathedral  at  Domoch. 
ffiatie,  Cattie  SeMmU.  m..  Appendix. 

CaithnaHi  John,  Earl  of  [d.  1231), 
son  of  Harold,  was  supposed  to  have  connived 
at  the  murder  of  Bishop  Adam.  He  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  htilf  his  earldom 
by  Alexander  II.,  from  whom,  however, 
he  bought  it  back  a  year  later.  The  earl 
was  burnt  to  death  in  his  own  castle,  1231. 

Calais  passed  into  the  possession  of 
tbe  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It 
was  invested  by  the  English  in  August,  1346, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Crecy  Edward  III. 
appeared  in  person  before  the  walls  with  the 
army  that  had  won  the  victory.  The  town 
endured  a  siege  for  nearly  a  year  with  heroic 
bravery,  and  finally  surrendered,  Aug.  4, 
1347.  According  to  Jean  Le  Bel,  six  of  the 
chief  dtiseDS  offiwed  their  UveB  to  the  king  ia 
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ninsom  for  their  feUow-towmmen,  but  were 
miared  by  the  intervoition  of  Qaeen  Philippa. 
The  town  vaa  unsuccessful  ly  besie^d  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  in  1436,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  ns  the  sole  vestige  of  the 
English  conqueata  in  t'rance  at  the  cloae  of 
Henry  VI.'b  reign.  In  146d,  Warwick  was 
made  Captain  Calais,  but,  in  1470,  he 
and  Clarence  were  refused  entrance  to  the 
oity.  In  July,  1474,  Edward  IV.  landed  at 
Calais  to  begin  his  projected  campaign  in 
Prance.  In  January,  1558,  the  town  was 
invested  and  easily  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Quise,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  English 
government,  which  had  luft  the  town  without 
men  or  supplies  to  withstand  a  siege.  By  the 
peace  of  C^teau  Cambrews  the  French  bound 
thGrnselves  to  restore  Calais  to  the  English  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
a  large  sum  of  money ;  but  the  engagement 
was  never  carried  out.  It  was  while  lying 
off  Calais  on  Aug.  7,  1688,  that  the  great 
Spanish  fleet  [AiuiadaI  was  dispersed  hy  the 
fireships  of  uie  Engbsh.  In  1696  Calais 
was  taken  from  the  FVenrh  by  Philip  of 
Spain,  a  circumstance  which  so  alarmed 
Engliuid  as  to  occasion  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham. 
Calais  was  restored  to  France  in  1598,  and 
has  since  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

Calathros.  A  district  in  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Dalriada,  lying  between  the 
Roman  wall  and  the  itiver  Avon,  now  called 
Callander.  The  Sattle  of  Calathrea  (634) 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  King  Donald  Brec, 
who  was  attempting  to  wxeat  we  district  from 
the  English. 

Calontta  first  became  an  English  trading 
station  in  1686,  when  the  small  factoi^  estab- 
lished at  Hooghley  was  removed  to  this  place. 
In  1696  Fort  William  was  built,  and  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company.  In  1707  it  vas 
oonstatuted  a  PresidoTi(;y,  and  its  trade  soon 
became  considerable.  In  1710  the  population 
was  computed  at  nearly  12,000.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1742  the  trench 
called  the  "  Mahruttu  ditch  "  was  dug  round 
it  to  protect  it  from  the  predatory  ilahratta 
horsemen.  In  1756  the  town  was  captured 
and  sacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  '*  Black  Hole"  enacted  [Black 
Hole  of  CalcettaJ.  In  Jan,  1757,  the  town 
was  reconquered  by  Clive,  and  rebuilt.  In 
1773  it  became  the  capital  of  British  India 
as  well  as  of  Bengal,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  gave  the  Fort  William  government 
superiority  over  those  of  the  other  l^residencies. 
The  Governor  of  Bengal  was  henceforth 
called  the  Ooremor-Gcneral,  and  in  1834  his 
title  was  changed  to  that  of  Oovemor-General 
el  India,  llany  magnificent  buildings  were 
erected  in  the  European  quarter,  including  the 
splmdid  Govennncnt  Home  boilt  by  uarA, 


Wdledey  in  1804.  In  18S4  the  su^eme 
govermnent  was  separated  from  the  local 

Bengal  govermnent  by  the  creation  of  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  who  also  hax 
his  seat  at  Calcutta.  The  population  of  tlie 
town  and  suburbs  in  1876  was  794,000. 

Caledonia.  The  name  given  generally  by 
the  Romans  to  that  part  of  Britain  lj"ing 
north  of  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
firiA  laid  open  by  the  conquests  and  explora- 
tions of  Agricola.  The  name  first  occnn  m 
Lucan,  vi.  67,  and  Valerias  Flaccus,  ^r;^oftaifl., 
i.  7.  Tacitus  says  that  the  red  hair  and  largo 
limbs  of  the  Caledonians  point  to  a  German 
origin.  The€aledonian8,accordingto Ptolemy, 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Lemannonius  (pro- 
bably  Loch  Long)  to  the  Varar  Aeetuarium 
(Beauly  Firth).  They  occupied  the  tnct  of 
wild  country  called  Caledonia  Silva,  or  Forest 
of  Celyddon,  and  were  the  most  powo-ful  of 
all  the  trib^  north  of  the  Briguntes.  At  a 
later  period  the  name  came  to  include 
apparently  all  tlie  barbarian  and  partially  un- 
subdued natives  of  the  northern  mountainous 
district.  In  201  the  Caledonians  joined  the 
revolt  of  the  Meatie.  berems  conducted  m 
campaign  against  them  in  208;  but  they 
again  revolted  a  year  or  two  afterwards. 
In  the  fourth  ceuturj',  and  subsequently,  the 
name  is  used  as  equivalent  to  the  whole  of 
Northern  Britain — modem  Scotland,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  England  and  Ireland. 

Tacitus,  Agricoia;  Ptolemj,  li.3;  PUujr.iv.  16  ; 
Ammianv*  MaretlXiuM,  xxTii.  8,  9 ;  Skene,  Critic 
Scotland.  L  40,  Ao. ;  Elton,  Oritrtna  o/  £ng.  fiu'. 

Calendar,  The  Refobhatioii  op  the 
(1751),  was  in  great  rart  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Lord  Chesterfield.  The  "Old  Style,"  which 
was  now  eleven  days  in  error,  had  long  8in<% 
been  abandoned  by  most  civilised  nations. 
England,  however,  with  Russia  and  Swedt-n, 
still  clung  to  the  antiquated  system.  "  It 
was  not,"  wrote  Chesterfield,  "very  honour- 
able for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and 
avowed  error,  especially  in  such  company." 
Accordingly,  ha^-ing  paved  the  way  to  his 
measure  by  some  letters  to  the  WorU,  Chester- 
field drew  up  the  scheme  in  concert  with  Lord 
Macclesfield  and  Bradley  the  astronomer.  The 
Bill  succesefuU^'  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  ordamed  that  the  year  1752  should 
begin  on  the  Ist  of  January  instead  of  the  1st  of 
March,  and  that  the  3rd  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember should  be  called  the  14th,  so  as  to  lose 
the  eleven  days.  Further,  such  changes  shonld 
he  introduced  as  would  make  the  solar  year 
and  the  lunar  year  coincide.  In  the  matter 
of  payments,  it  was  enacted  that  thoHe  should 
not  be  altered,  and  that  the  6th  of  April,  the 
5th  of  July,  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  $th 
of  January  should  stiU  continue  to  be  the 
days  on  which  the  dividends  <A  the  public 
funds  became  due.  This  change  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  ignorant  opposition.  The 
common  Opposition  election  017  was,  "Give  us 
bock  our  eleven  days." 
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Cambridge  the  site  of  a  Roman 
itatioii,  named  Camboiitam.  After  the 
Kn^tiah  conquest  the  name  of  the  town 
wu  changed  to  Orantchester,  the  modem 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  stone 
bridge  across  the  Cam.  In  1267  it  was  forti- 
fied by  Henry  III.,  and  afterwards  taken  by 
tbebuoni.  In  1381  it  was  attacked  by  the 
ian^ents,  and  many  of  the  colleges  were 
piUued  and  their  charters  burned.  Daring 
the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  occupied  and  forti- 
ded  by  the  I^rlismeotarians.  Tba  town  has 
returned  two  members  to  Parliament  sinoe 
Edward  time. 

Canbrldga,  UMirBBstrr  of.  [TTnitbr- 
Sims.] 

CaiBliriclg«,RlCHAXDpLANTAOKNET,EAaL 

OP  {d.  1415),  was  the  second  son  of  Edmund 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  created 
Earl  ot  Cambridge  by  Henry  V.,  but  in  1415 
was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  with  Lord 
iicTope  of  Maaham  and  others,  to  dethrone 
Henry  and  place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the 
throne.  On  the  disixiTery  of  the  plot  Cam- 
bridge was  beheaded.  He  married,  first, 
Anne  Mortimer,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Mardi, 
through  whom  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  were  transferred  to  the  family  of 
York;  and,  secondly,  Maud,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Clifford. 

Cunbtidge,  Oeorob  TainBRics  WtL- 
UAX  Chablbs,  Dckb  of  {t.  1819),  son  of 
Adolphos  Frederick,  seventh  son  of  George 
in.,  was  bom  at  Hanover.  He  became  a 
Mknel  in  the  British  army,  1837 ;  a  major- 
Koneral  in  1845;  and  a  lieutenant-general  in 
1S54.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  saw  active 
•errice  at  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inker- 
mana,  as  rammandar  ot  the  two  brigades  of 
Uuards  and  Biehlanders.  In  1862,  he  be- 
came field-marshal ;  and  on  the  Tesienation 
of  Viacount  Hardin ge  was  appointed  Com- 
tunder-in-cbief. 

OunlniBlcaillMtli.  Thb  Battlb  of. 
[BnBUKo,  Battle  or.J 

CUBdni,THB  Battle  OP  (August  1 6, 1 780), 
foof^t  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
deooa,  arose  out  of  an  attempt  mode  by  the 
Americans  to  save  the  Carolina  provinces 
from  filing  into  British  hands.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  Washington  despatched 
be  Kalb  with  3,000  men  to  join  Gates  in  the 
Simth ;  and  Virginia  sent  out  a  larf?e  body  of 
Militia.  The  centra  of  the  British  force, 
which  was  widely  extended  over  South  Caro- 
lina, lay  at  Camdon,  but  Cornwallis,  on  hear, 
ing  of  Galea's  advance,  concontrated  a  large 
kody  on  that  place.  A  skirmish  at  daybreak 
tS  Augost  16  between  the  vanguards  of  the 
two  armies  soon  developed  into  a  general 
li^Ue.  The  British-  were  outnumbered,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  American  force  was  raw  and 
nwUwiidined,  the  steady  attack  of  the  regulars 
*M  irrenstible,  and  the  flight  soon  became  a 


hopeless  rout.  The  American  losses  were 
very  heavy  both  in  men  and  stores.  Among 
the  fc»mer  was  2)e  Kalb  himselL  The  victory 
was  Uie  most  decisive  advantage  gained  by 
the  British  during  the  war.  It  placed  SontA 
Carolina  and  Georgia  almost  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  British.  [Cobkwaujs.] 

Bancroft.  Hia(.  o/ Jnunca,  iv.,  ohiqt.  15;  Stan- 
hoi/a,  Uitt.  of  B»§.,  chap.  WL 

OamdeiL,  Chablbs  Pratt,   Ist  Eakl 

{b.  1713,  rf.  1794),  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Sir  John  Pratt.  He  was  educated  at  Eton, 
and  called  to  the  bar  in  1738.  In  Feb- 
mary,  1752,  he  defended  a  printer  who  was 
prosecuted  for  an  alleged  libel.  His  practice 
and  his  reputation  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  until  when  Pitt  came  into  office  in 
1757  he  was  appointed  Attomey-GeneroL 
WTien  Pitt  resigned  in  October,  1761,  Pratt 
continued  in  ofiSce  as  Attorney-General,  and  in 
the  following  January  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  While  he  held  this  posi- 
tion, he  continued  to  maintain  ctmstitutional 
principles  against  tyrannical  attempts  to 
oppress  the  subject,  and  decided  m  nu- 
merous cases  against  the  legality  of  general 
warrants.  To  him  'Wilkca  applied,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  ordered  his  release  on  the 
ground  of  his  privilege  as  a  member  uf 
Parliament.  On  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham cabinet,  in  17C6,  he  whs  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Camden.  In  February, 
1766,  he  made  a  great  speech  in  fevour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  against  the 
Declaratory  Act.  In  the  following  July 
Camden  Wfts  raised  t£i  the  woolsack.  Lord 
Camden's  opinion  on  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  expel  Wilkes  seems  to  have  been  at  variance 
with  ^e  action  taken  by  the  cabinet,  thoogh 
in  his  perplexity  as  to  the  right  course  to  take 
he  continued  to  belong  to  the  govenunent; 
but  in  January,  1770,  he  openly  declared 
his  differcnci's  with  his  colleagues  on  that 
subject  of  the  Wilkes  qnestion,  and  re- 
signed the  Great  ScaL  In  1772  he  warmly 
opposed  the  Hoyal  Marriage  A(^  In  January, 
1782,  he  supported  Lord  Shelbiune's  amend- 
ment to  the  address  on  the  King's  Speech. 
On  the  formation  of  the  second  Rockingham 
cabinet  in  March,  1782,  Lord  Camden  pre- 
ferred the  office  of  President  of  the  Council 
to  the  Great  Seal.  In  1783  he  resigned,  and 
offered  a  vigorous  oppositioa  to  the  "Coali- 
tion" Ministry.  Soon  after  Pitt  became 
Prime  Minister,  Ciimden  was  a^in  made 
President  of  the  Council.  In  May,  1786, 
he  received  an  earldom.  He  conducted, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  government  in  relation  to  the 
Regency  Bill.  The  last  occasion  on  which 
he  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
debate  on  Fox's  Libel  BiU.  On  the  ove 
of  fourscore  yoars,  he  made  his  final  and 
successful  effort  to  put  on  the  statute-book 
Uiose  principles  as  to  the  rights  of  juries 
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vhich  he  had  so  oongistently  maintained 

throughout  his  life. 

Stat«  TriaU,  voli.  xiiii.— xx.  [  ParlMMMntarif 
Bift.,  vols.  xtL— zxis. ;  CompbaU,  lAvn  <4  tiM 
CIuHUwUor*;  Stanliope,  S.\A.  oj  £ng. 

Camdsn.  Johit  Jbfpubys  Puatt,  Ibt 
MAHaois  (ft.  1769,  d.  1840),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, entered  Parliament  in  1780  aa  mem- 
her  tor  Bath.  In  17»5  he  succeeded  Lord 
Fitzvilliam  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  On  his 
entry  into  Dublin  in  Mucb,  1796,  there  was 
a  serious  riot,  wLiuh  could  only  he  quelled 
by  bloodshed.  In  1797  he  bitterly  de- 
nonnced  by  Grsttan,  on  account  of  the 
severities  he  had  found  it  ueceBsary  to 
authorise  in  Ulster :  but  the  Parliament,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  progreaa  of  die- 
aflection,  was  on  his  side.  The  English 
government  was  more  uncertain  how  to  act, 
but  ultimately  supported  Lord  Camden,  and 
took  his  side  in  the  dilute  in  which  he  was 
involved  with  General  Abercromby.  He 
was,  after  the  beginning  of  1797,  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  rebel  plans,  but  was 
unable  to  act  on  his  information  during  the 
Rebellion  of  1798.  He  was  consequently 
urging  the  gravity  of  the  tatuation  on  1^ 
Engli^  cabinet,  but  it  was  only  after  Father 
Murpl^s  succenes  that  the  Guards  and 
other  English  troops  were  sent  out  to  support 
him.  The  Whigs  in  England,  meanwhile, 
continued  to  attack  him  as  a  tyrant  of  the 
worst  kind,  Sheridan  moving  for  his  recall 
in  the  Commons,  and  the  Dukes  of  Leinster 
and  Noifolk  in  the  Lords.  Both  motions 
wore  defeated,  but  popular  clamour  was  so 

rit  that,  in  June,  1798,  he  was  recalled. 
1804  he  was  in  the  cabinet,  and  in  1812 
was  made  a  marquis.  For  nearly  sixty  years 
he  held  the  lucrative  post  of  Teller  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  during  more  than  half  that 
period  he  patriotically  declined  to  draw  the 
enormous  emolumoits  of  the  office. 

Camden,  Wilmah  {b.  1551,  d.  1623), 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  English  anti- 
quaries, was  bom  in  London  and  educated  at 
St.  PauTs  School  and  at  Oxford.  Inl575— 6he 
became  a  master  at  Westminster  School ;  in  1 589 
received  a  prebend  at  Salisbury'  Cathedral ; 
in  1593  he  became  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster, and  in  1597  Clarencieui  King-at- 
arms.  In  1607  he  was  commissioned  by 
James  I.  to  translate  into  Latin  the  account 
of  the  trial  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors. In  1622  he  foaaded  his  ProfessorHhip 
of  History  at  Oxford,  and  died  at  Chtselhnrst 
the  next  year.  Camden's  most  celebrated 
work  is  the  Britannia  tire  I7ormti$»imorum 
Regnorum  Anglia,  Seotia,  Hibernue,  et  Inm- 
larum  Adjaceniitim,  ex  Intima  Antiquitate 
Charographica  JDeicriptio,  which  first  appeared 
in  1586.  and  had  gone  ttunugh  a  ninA 
edition  in  1594.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition 
was  published  in  1607.  It  is  an  interesting 
work,  and  the  care  and  learning  shown  in  its 


eomiolation  still  make  it  of  great  value  ta 
■cholars.   Thoi^h  many  of  Oamden'i  anti- 

qnarian  theories  have  been  dispelled  by  later 
research,  his  work  is  important  as  a  great  store- 
house of  facts.  He  also  wrote  an  English  anti- 
quarian work  of  less  elaborate  character,  called 
Jietnaitui  Cweeming  Britain,  lfi06,  which  has 
been  frequently  reprinted.  In  1616  he  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  his  AnmUta  Brnm 
Angiiearum  Segtumte  £lizabetAa,  the  Beoood 
part  of  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the 
author's  death.  It  is  not  a  woric  of  special 
value. 

The  Britannia  woa  truulated  into  BngUih  bgr 
F.  UoUand  1610;  aad  hj  Bisliop  Uibaou  in  Mt, 
whioh  tnuiBlatioD  was  reprinted  in  1722  and 
eularg«d  in  1762  and  1772.  An  enlargod  fcraoB. 
lation  was  published  Uy  Gougli  ia  8  vols.,  17SB. 
An  editton of  Camden's  IKoriouttfTols.  WMpub- 
hsbed  ia  187IL 

Camden  Sooiety,  Thb,  was  founded  in 

1838  for  the  purpose  of  printing  ancient 
chronicles,  documents,  and  memorials  relating 
to  English  history  and  antiquities.  It  has 
published  over  130  volumes,  many  of  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  are, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  the  historical  student. 
The  cWden  Hociety's  works  hear  especially 
uprai  the  history  of  England  under  tlte 
1  udors  and  Struts.  [AtTuoRrras.] 

Cameron  of  Jrixshiel,  "&  gradous 

master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy,"  was 
one  of  the  staunchest  adherents  of  James  11. 
in  the  campaign  of  1689.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Camerons  at  Eilliecranlde  (q.T.), 
but  after  the  death  of  Claverhouse  he  refused 
to  serve  under  his  successor,  Cannon,  the  Irish 
commander,  and  retired  to  Lochaber.  In 
1692  he  took  the  oaths  to  William  HE.  with 
the  other  Highland  chieb. 

Cameron,  Rtchakd  {d.  July  20,  1680), 
the  founder  of  the  Cameronians,  was  h(nn 
at  Falkland,  in  Fife,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  village  tradesman.  He  entered  the 
ministry  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
violent  opposition  to  the  restoration  of 
episcopacy.  He  proceeded  to  still  farther 
lengths  by  the  Sanquhar  Declaration,  1^* 
which  he  and  his  followers  practically 
declared  themselves  rebels,  and  announced 
their  intention  of  offering  armed  resistance 
to  the  government.  In  1677,  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  flee  to  Holland ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1680  he  returned,  and  was  killed 
in  the  skirmiBh  of  Aird's  Uoss. 

Cameronians,  Thb,  took  their  name 
from  Richard  Cameron,  the  author  of  the 
Sanquhar  Declaration.  Thev  were  some- 
times called  "  Covenanters,"  from  their  rigid 
adherence  to  the  Solemn  Iieague  and  Cove- 
nant, and  afterwards  "McMillanitea"  (from 
the  name  of  their  first  minister  after  the 
Bevolution)  and  "Monntain  Blen."  Their 
creed  considered  as  enemies  to  righteousness 
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Somanuts,  Episcopaliana,  and  more  eepe-- 
enUy  tbow  moderate  Presbyterians  who  had 
Mooted  the  indulgence  of  Charlea  II.  Be- 
nde>  holdii^  the  binding  obligation  of  the 
Ooreaant  on  the  three  kingdoms,  they  main- 
tained  the  WeBtminster  Confesiiiot),  and  the 
Scriptorea  as  the  absolute  rule  of  faith  and 
ooodact.  The  sect  was  not  extinguished  by 
the  defeat  of  Aird's  Moss,  and  the  death  ot 
tikdr  kader.  They  issued  a  defiance  to  the 
royal  authority,  Oct.  28,  1684,  and  in  return 
were  proscribed  and  hunted  about  from  place 
to  place  by  the  royal  troops.  The  Came- 
lOniaDS  were  most  numerous  in  the  wilder 
patts  of  south-western  ticotland,  where,  on 
the  accession  of  William  III.,  their  warlike 
temperament,  which  had  been  so  unfortu- 
nately displayed  at  Dimbar,  Bothwell  Bridge, 
ud  Aird's  lloas,  was  utilised  \>y  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Cameronian  Regiment.  Hie 
Revolution  secured  for  Scotland  a  Presln'- 
terian  church  government ;  but  many  of  the 
■Kffe  extreme  Cameronians  refused  to  swear 
allegiance  to  William  HI.,  or  to  attend  the 
established  places  of  worship.  These  Cove- 
unting  nonjonoa  became  t^?  "fieformed 
Presbyterians,"  or  the  "Oii  Presbj-terian 
DiMonten,"  and  formed  a  Presbytery  and 
sobseqaenily  a  sj-nod  in  1743.  They  founded 
numerouB  churches  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
America,  and  their  number  in  Scotland  in 
lUO  was  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

Bobertson.  HM.  ^/tlu  Siattwlt  Chureh. 

Oumbctllt  Tkb  Familt  or,  is,  according 
to  tndibon,  descended  in  the  female  line  from 
tbe  ancient  kings  or  chiefs  of  Arayle,  and 
from  one  of  these,  a  certain  Diarmid,  the  clan 
is  supposed  to  derive  its  nameof  Scol  Diarmid, 
by  which  it  was  known  in  Erse  and  Oaelic. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  the  name 
was  chained  to  Campbell  hy  the  marriage 
<d  the  hcdresa  of  the  house  with  a  perstm  of 
that  name.  A  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  ot 
Lodunr,  was  among  the  Scottish  kni^ts  and 
barons  summoned  to  the  Council  of  Berwick 
in  1291.  His  son,  Sir  Neil  Campbell,  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  Robert  Bruce,  whose 
lister  he  nuuried.  His  son,  Sir  Colin,  received 
hige  grants  of  land  in  Arg)'leshire  from  King 
Robert  and  his  successor.  Wa  grandson, 
Duncan,  was  made  Chancellor  ot  Scotland  by 
James  I.,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Cbmpbell.  Thegrandsonofthis peer, Colin, was 
made  Earl  of  Jurgyle  in  1457.  Ardiibald,  the 
eighth  earl,  was  created  Marquis  of  Argyle  in 
1941 :  but  was  executed,  and  his  honours  for- 
Utad  in  1661.  The  earldom  was  restored  to 
1^  son,  Ait^bold,  the  ninth  earl,  in  1663,  who 
was  bdieaded  in  1685.  His  son,  Archibald, 
wu  r^tored  under  William  III.,  and  created 
Dnko  of  Atgyle  in  1701.  [Auoxlb,  Pohaob 
w.] 

CkmpbeU,  JoHW,  In  Lokd  (».  1770, 
i.  1061),  deaccnded  firam  a  junior  branch  of 


the  ducal  house  of  Arg>'le,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  George  Campbell,  minister  of  Cupar. 
He  was  educated  at  tbe  Grammar  Sduxu  at 
Cupar,  and  at  tbe  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1806.  He  soon  obtained  a  good  ptHctice. 
In  1827  be  obtained  a  silk  gown,  and  in 
1830 — 31  he  represented  St^ord  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1632  he  was  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  Feb.,  1834,  wu 
appointed  Attorney- General.  During  his 
period  of  office  he  initugurated  severHl  im- 
portant law  reforms,  among  which  were  the 
Act  called  Lord  Campbell's  Act  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  of  libel  as  it  affects 
newspapers  LLibbl,  Law  of],  and  an  Act 
limiting  the  power  of  arrest  in  ca^es  ot 
disputed  debt.  He  was  also  engaged  as 
counsel  in  several  cases  oi  great  importance, 
notably  the  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan,  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  for  shooting  Captain 
Tuckett ;  the  case  of  StoekdaU  v.  Ha»»ard  ; 
and  the  defence  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
action  for  damages  raised  by  Mrs.  Norton, 
In  June,  1841,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
and  received  tiie  Irish  Chancellorship,  whidi 
post  he  held  for  only  sixteen  days.  In  1846 
Lord  Campbell  joined  the  Whig  cabinet  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  1 850 
he  became  Lord  Chief  Justice,  and  held  that 
office  till  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  by  Lord  Falmerston  in  1859. 
Lord Campbdl published, in  1849,  Th^Livuof 
the  Lord  Chaneettori  tmd  Keeper*  of  the  Ortat 
Seal  of  Englandjin  seven  volumes.  It  isawork 
disfigured  by  inaccuracy,  carelessness,  and  (in 
the  case  of  the  more  recent  Chancdlors)  by 
the  prejudices  and  personal  jealousy  of  tho 
author;  but  it  nevertheless  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  matter.  He  also  wrote 
Live*  of  the  Chief  Jmiieet,  a  much  inferior 
woric.  He  WBB  found  dead  in  his  chair  on 
the  morning  ot  Sunday,  June  2itii,  1861. 
Lord  Campbell's  JCcnwir*,  edited  hj  his 
dan^itsr,  Hn.  Hnidcastle.  1879. 

CamplMll,  John,  LL.D.  (b.  1708,  d. 
1776),  TMW  the  writer  ot  many  useful  historical 
works  which  had  a  considerable  reputation  in 
*  the  last  century.  He  was  largely  concerned 
in  the  Ancient  l/nitwW  Hiatory,  and  was 
editor  of  the  Modem  Univtrtal  Hitiory.  He 
also  wrote  A  PolUie^  Survey  ef  Great  JBrilain, 
1772,  and  Zivet  of  th»  Admirtde,  the  latter  <A 
which  is  a  carefid  and  intereatu^  wca-k. 

CampbeU,  Sib  Couk.   [Cltob,  Lobo.] 

Cunpvrdown,  Thb  Battlb  or  (Oct.  II, 
1797),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
tbe  Dutch.  In  the  autumn  of  1797  a  great 
Dutch  fleet  was  prepared  to  co-opeiate  with 
the  Fnatoh  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  Oct. 
9.  The  Dutch,  under  De  Winter,  weighed 
from  the  TexeL  Admiral  Duncan,  vfao  had 
been  lying  in  Yarmouth  Roads,  crossed  the 
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German  Ocean,  and  oame  in  Bight  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  Uth,  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  nearCamperdown.  At  half-past 
eleven  Duncan  made  the  signal  for  the  fleet  to 
engage,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  determined  to 
pass  through  the  enemy's  Itne  in  two  divisions 
and  engage  to  leeward.  But  the  weather  was 
Ml  hazjr  that  the  ugnal  was  not  seen  by  many 
of  the  ships,  which  accordingly  engnged  in 
close  action  as  each  eaptuin  saw  an  opportu- 
nity. The  two  flag-ships  passed  through  the 
line,  followed  by  a  few  leading  ships,  while 
the  others,  for  the  most  part,  engaged  the 
eoemy  to  windward.  The  action  was  fought 
with  the  desperate  stubbomness  which  had 
always  been  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.  De  Winter  in  the  Vrighsid, 
asniled  by  the  English  admiral's  ship  and 
two  others,  after  a  desperate  contest,  sur- 
rendered, when  he  was  totally  dismasted,  and 
had  scarcely  enough  men  left  to  fight  his 
gnna.  One  after  another  the  Dutch  ships 
followed  bis  example,  and  it  only  remained 
for  the  British  to  secure  the  prizes  before 
night  set  in.  Eight  of  the  Dutch  ships,  with 
over  6,000  prisoners,  were  taken.  The  English 
lost  1,040  and  the  Dutch  1,160  killed  and 
wounded.  In  the  action  the  English  had 
16  line- of -battle  ships  carrying  8,221  men, 
and  the  Dutch  16  liae-of-battle  ships  carrj'ing 
7,137.  The  Dutch  juriies  were  so  shattered 
as  to  be  qnite  oselesa. 

AUea,  ifutwl  Balffm;  Jamas,  Xawd  Hitt., 
U.  7S.  to.  i  AUKtn.  Hid.  t^Eurvpt,  It.  S78. 

Camnan,  Edxttmd  {b.  1540,  d.  l&si),  was 
bom  in  London  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  became  a  Fellow  of  bL  John's  Ooll^; 
but  ha\ing  openly  embtaoed  the  CathoUo  faith, 
to  which  he  had  long  secretly  inclined,  suf- 
fered a  short  imprisonment.  On  his  release 
he  went  to  Cardinal  .^llun's  college  at  Douay, 
where  he  became  noted  for  his  learning  and 
A-irtues.  His  affability  and  high  moral  cha- 
racter made  him  an  invaluable  assistant  to 
the  Jesaita,  and  in  June,  1581,  he  undertook 
a  "  missionary  journey  "  to  England,  in  com- 
pany with  Robert  Parsons.  Their  zeal  was 
Huch  na  to  cause  the  Parliament  of  1681  to 
pass  the  harsh  statute  against  any  one  har- 
bouring a  JoBuit,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  for  the  apprehension  of  the  two  mis- 
sionaries. In  July,  1581,  Campian  was  taken 
at  Lyfford,  in  Berkshire,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  tortured,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  Catholics  who 
had  given  him  shelter.  He  was  then  indicted 
for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death,  and,  after  what  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  onfoir  trial,  was  executed  at  Tyburn, 
Dec.,  1581. 

Staff  IViab ;  Fronde,  Hiit.  of  Eng. ;  Camdes, 
Annalm  ;  Lingard,  Hid.  o/ Eng. 

CamnlodnniUll,  a  town  of  Celtic  and 
Roman  Britain,  ii  now  generally  allowed 


to  be  identical  with  the  modem  Colchester. 
It  became  Uie  capital  of  the  Trinobantea  nnder 
Cunobelin,  or  Cymbeline  (q.v.).  In  44  it  was 
taken  by  Aulns  Plautius,  and  in  60  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Two  years  later  Boadicea 
and  the  Iceni  captured  and  burnt  the 
city  and  defeated  Petilius  Cerealis,  but 
shortly  afterwards,  in  the  neig^bonriiood 
of  Camulodonum,  Suetonius  Paotinos  re- 
trieved by  a  complete  victtwy  the  honour  of 
Rome, 

Canada  was  probably  discovered  by  John 
Cabot  in  1497,  and  by  him  taken  poeseseion 
of  for  England,  thoogn  the  occupation  of  the 
countr>'  was  never  formally  entered  upon.  In 
1525  an  expedition,  sent  out  by  Fiands  I., 
under  the  l^idership  of  Giovanni  Venazano, 
a  Florentine,  took  possession  of  the  country, 
which  had  previously  been  claimed  for  Eng- 
land by  Cabot,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  La 
Nouvello  France."  la  1541  another  French 
expedition,  undw  U.  de  Robes val,  gave 
Canada  its  present  name,  mistaking  the  Indian 
word  '*  kanata "  (huts)  for  the  native  name 
of  the  country.  In  spite  of  \arious  attempts 
on  the  part  of  England  to  establish  her  claim 
on  Canada,  the  country  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  until  1763,  when  it  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  The  Quebec  Bill,  passed  in 
1774,  established  the  government  of  Canada, 
with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  French  inhabitants,  and  was  the 
means  of  securing  the  allegiance  of  the  great 
mass  of  French  Canadians,  by  whoso  aia  Uie 
American  invasion  of  Canada,  in  1776,  was 
easily  repulsed.  In  1790  the  province  of 
Canada  was  divided,  at  the  eunestion  of 
Pitt,  into  Upper  (or  Western)  and  Lower  (or 
Eastern)  Canada,  mainly  for  purposes  of 
representation,  whilst  the  division  also  served 
to  mark  out  the  locality  where  the  English 
and  French  elemeots  respectively  prepon- 
dorated.  Each  province  hod  a  Governor 
and  an  Executive  Council,  a  Legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  Re- 
presentative Assembly  appointed  by  the 
people.  For  some  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Houses  of  Assembly,  there  were  fre- 
quent disputes  between  them  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  giving  rise  to  such  discontent 
that,  in  1812,  the  Americans  projected  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  joined  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  Canadians,  however, 
stood  firmly  by  the  Dritish  during  the 
American  War  of  1812 — 16,  and  the  attacks 
on  East  and  West  Canada  were  repulsed.  On 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  March,  1815,  the 
disputes  ^ain  broke  out,  varj-ing  in  degree 
according  as  the  policy  of  the  governors  was 
conciliatory  or  the  reverse.  The  grievances 
of  the  French  or  national  ^ty  seem  to  have 
had  real  existence.  The  Executive  and  the 
Upper  Legislative  Chamber  were  oompoaed 
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of  crown  nommeeB,  and  in  no  senae  repre- 
sented the  feeliDgs  of  the  bulk  of  the  in< 
habitanta.  The  admioiatnitioQ  (especially  in 
matters  of  local  government)  was  clumsy, 
inefficient,  and  perhaps  corrupt.  The  discon- 
tent amon^  the  French  Canadians  continued 
to  ittcTbaBe.  Tho  refusal  of  the  government 
to  make  any  conceanona  at  length  brought 
mattcru  to  a  criaia,  and  in  1837  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Lower  Canada.  This  insurrec- 
tion, though  crushed  almost  at  its  first  out- 
break, had  still  the  effect  of  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  Home  Government  to  the  danger  of 
neglecting  any  longer  the  demands  for  reform 
which  were  being  niged  upon  them  by  the 
French  Canadians,  and  accordingly,  in  1838, 
Lord  Durham  was  sent  out  to  Canada  to 
report  on  the  best  method  of  adjusting  the 
future  government  of  the  province.  The 
remit  was  the  union  of  the  two  Canadaa  in 
1840,  from  which  time  discontent  and  insur- 
rection have  been  at  an  end.  The  changes 
introduced  by  the  onion  were  considerable. 
A  single  govemment  was  instituted,  with  a 
nngle  parliament,  consisting  of  a  Legislative 
Caoncii  of  twenty  or  more  iufe  members,  and 
a  Lower  House  of  eighty-four  deputies,  ap- 
pointed by  popular  election  every  four  years, 
llie  reforms  of  IS40  were  consolidated  by 
Lord  Elgin  (1847),  to  whose  practical  and 
far-righted  adnunisttation  of  iiis  office  of 
Governor-General  much  of  the  prosperity  of 
Unada  is  due.  In  1856  the  Upper  House 
was  made  elective.  In  1867  Canada  and  the 
other  provinces  of  British  North  America 
were  united,  under  the  title  of  the  Dominion 
or  Cahada.  The  Dominion  embracing  the 
whole  of  British  Korth  America,  with  the 
exception  of  Newfoundland,  includes  the 
\'arioua  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nora  Scotia, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  and  the  North-West  Territories. 
The  gov^mmeot  of  the  Dominion  is  exerc^ised 
hy  a  Governor-General,  who  is  advised  by  a 
IMvy  Council ;  whilst  there  are  two  Legisla- 
tive  Chambers  called  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Conmions,  the  members  of  which 
meet  at  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  seat  of  the  lixecutive  Government. 
The  various  provinces  are  administered  by 
Lieutenant  -  Governors,  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General,  and  have  separate  cham> 
bera  of  legislatore.  The  Province  of  Canada 
proper  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  consiBts  of 
the  two  districts  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  each 
baring  a  provincial  government,  vested,  in 
the  case  of  Ontario,  in  a  Lieutenont-Govemor 
utd  a  Legislative  Assembly  consisting  of 
eighty-two  members  elected  for  four  years; 
in  the  ease  of  Quebec  in  a  Lieutenant- 
Oovemor,  a  L^slative  Assembly  of  sixty- 
five  members,  and  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Since 
the  constitution  of  the  E>oininioo,  tbeconnec- 
tkn  wi^i  IiOglaiid  has  ihnipfc  to  very  slight 


proportions.  Canada  has  a  supreme  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  thrae  is  therefore  now  no  appeal 
from  the  law-courts  of  Canada  to  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other 
English  court  of  law.  The  legal  system  in 
the  older  prorinces  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  in  Quebec  the  old  laws  and  customs  of 
French  Canada,  fowled  on  the  juriqmulence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  edicts  of  the 
French  kings,  and  the  Civil  Law,  are  still 
recognised  by  the  courts  for  certain  purposes. 
The  trade,  population,  and  agricultural  pros- 
perity of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  have  ad- 
vanced greatly  of  late  years,  especially  in 
the  North-West  Territory.  The  area  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  about  3,600,000 
square  milea,  and  its  peculation,  which 
is  increasing  fast,  was  4,320,000  in  1861, 
of  whom  over  a  million  are  ol  French 
descent. 

T.  Paxkman.  TK«  (Mtttgimt  im  CoMids;  J, 
MacUnUeo,  HmI.  m- Cawula,  1668 ;  H.  C.  Lodge. 
SA»rt  Hitt.  «r  tlu  £nd.  CttmtUt  in  Amtrieaf  A. 
Todd,  Parliamentary  Qott.  in  Ikt  BntiMh 
CoUmtM;  B.  M.  Marttn,  BfiUtk  Colmia*;  ICur- 
doch,  lAf*  of  Lord  Sy4«iihnm.        [F.  8.  P.] 

Canitinff,  Gbobob  (6.  1770,  d.  1827), was 
bom  in  London,  the  son  of  a  poor  barrister. 
His  mother,  left  in  needy  circumstances,  went 
upon  the  stage,  and  afterwards  married  an 
actor.  George  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  Strat- 
ford Canning,  a  London  merchant,  the  father 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  to  Eton,  where 
he  had  a  brilliant  career.  Whilst  at  echoed 
he  founded  and  contributed  largely  to  a 
school  magazine  called  The  Mierocotm.  In 
1787  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Pitt,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Mr.  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Liverpool,  which  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  later  life.  He  was  at  this 
time  a  Whig,  devoted  to  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
and  inclined  to  look  favourably  on  the  French 
Revolution.  On  leaving  Oxford,  ho  at  first 
went  to  the  bar,  but  in  1 793  was  induced  to 
enter  Parliament  as  member  for  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight),  and  as  a  follower  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  He  spoke  frequently  during  his  first 
years  in  the  House  of  Conunous,  and  alwaj-s 
as  a  supporter  of  the  ministry.  In  1796  he 
became  member  for  Wcndover  and  Under. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  autumn 
of  1797  he  publi^ed,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hooklum  Frere,  Jenkinson,  Cleorae 
Ellis,  and  Giflord,  a  satirical  paper  odled  The 
Anti-Jtuob'm.  Some  of  Canning's  contribu- 
tions have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. In  the  year  1799  Canning  laboured 
earnestly  with  Pitt  to  efifect  the  union 
with  Ireland,  on  the  basis  of  giving 
equal  political  rights  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
When  this  measure  foiled,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  the  king,  Canning  left 
the  government  with  his  chief.  Pitt  was 
succeeded  by  Addington,  who  was  assailed 
by  Canning  with  nutiiing  tidicule.   "  Pitt  ia 
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to  AddiiUfioD,"  be  nid,  "  u  London  to  Pad- 
dmgton."  In  1799  he  married  the  daughter 
of  General  John  Bcott,  who  brought  him 
a  large  fortitoa  In  1804  he  returned  to 
office,  with  Pitt,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
On  the  death  of  Pitt  in  1806,  Fox  came 
into  office,  and  Canning  had  to  retire.  In 
March,  1807,  he  took  office,  under  the  Duke 
<d  Portland,  as  Uinister  for  Fraeign  Affiiire. 
In  this  capacity  he  executed  the  bold  stroke 
of  securing  the  Danish  fleet  lest  it  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  (Sept.,  1807). 
He  also  organised  the  aasiatance  given  by 
Engluid  to  Spain  against  Napoleon,  which 
eventually  tended  more  than  anything  else 
to  effect  the  emperor's  downfall.  He  oould 
not  agree  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  after  the  failure  of 
the  disastrous  Walcheren  expedition,  for 
which  Citstlereagh  had  been  largely  respon- 
sible, resigned  his  office.  Castlereagh  became 
aware  that  Canning  bad  intrigued  against 
him  with  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  doeL  They  met  at  Patney, 
Mia  Oumiog  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Caiining's  resignation  of  office  was  an  event 
which  long  retarded  his  advancement.  He 
remained  a  strong  advocate  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.  After  the  murder  of 
Perceval  in  May,  1812,  Canning  and  WeUeeley 
received  the  king's  commands  to  Sana  a 
ministry,  but  they  were  unable  to  coma  to 
terms  with  Grey  and  OrenviDe.  Lord  Liver- 
pool became  nime  Minister  instead.  Lord 
Liverpool  offered  him  the  poet  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  which  Canning  refused.  In  1814 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  Portugat  Two 
years  latra*  his  impatience  of  b^ig  out  of 
office  led  him  to  accept  the  post  of  Preudent 
of  the  Board  of  Control  in  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  cabinet.  In  this  ministry  he  was 
forced  to  sanction  measures  of  repression 
of  which  he  could  not  approve.  He  agreed 
with  his  colleagues  in  their  dislike  of 
Parliamentary  reform,  but  differed  from  them 
both  with  regard  to  the  Emancipation  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  har^h  measures  adopted 
towards  the  Princess  of  Wales.  During  the 
trial  which  followed  at  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  Canning  travelled  abroad  and  refused 
the  Home  Office  offered  him  by  Liverpool. 
In  November,  1820,  he  came  to  London, 
resigned  office,  and  then  returned  to  France. 
In  1822  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany appointed  him  to  succeed  Lord  Hastings 
as  Govemor-Gfoeral.  He  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  departure,  and  went  down  to  Liver- 
pool to  take  leave  of  his  friends,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  (the  Marquis  of  Ix)ndonderrT, 
and  Secretary  for  Fcweign  Affairs)  suddenly 
oonunitted  suicide.  Canning  gave  up  the 
brilliant  prospect  of  the  Viceroyalty,  and 
socceeded  Londonderry,  He  now  showed 
his  reaemblance  to  thnee  English  states- 
men,  who,  like  Chatham  and  Palmerston, 
hare  been  able  to  lympaOiiae  with  the  at- 


piiations  of  foreign  Liberals.  He  supported 
constitutioDal  principles  against  the  ze* 
actionary  efforts  of  &fsttemich.  He  protested 
against  the  Congress  of  Venice,  and  against  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
He  opposed  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Be  was  the  fint  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  ^anish  colonies  in  America ; 
as  he  said  he  "  caUed  a  new  world  into  exist- 
ence to  redress  the  balance  of  the  old."  He 
protected  constitutional  government  in  Por- 
tugal, and  effected  the  severance  of  Portugal 
and  Brasil.  He  still  longed  anxiously  for 
the  Emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  but  this 
was  temporarily  hindered  by  the  agitation  of 
O'Connell,  and  was  not  effected  till  two  yoan 
after  Canning's  death.  He  supported  Hos- 
kisBon  in  preparing  the  way  for  free  trade, 
aud  laboured  to  effect  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  Feb.,  1827,  Canning  became  Prime 
Minister.  His  last  act  was  to  secure  the 
liberation  of  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of 
London,  July,  1827.  He  died  on  the  idlow- 
ing  August  8th.  His  death  was  f^  as  a 
shock  to  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world, 
for  he  was  the  most  prominent  opponent 
of  the  system  of  reaction  which  was  en- 
deavouring to  stamp  out  aspirations  for 
liberty  wherever  they  were  found,  and 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  rUdsnt  outbreaks 
of  1830  and  1848.  Few  names  stand  hi^ier 
on  the  roll  of  English  ministers. 

Cannings  Spteohu,  pnbtisbed  in  6  vols., 
London,  1SB8.  The  best  authorities  for  liis 
life  are  the  two  works  of  bis  prtvate  wocia- 
tai7,  Stiqileton,  The  PoliHeol  Lif»  of  1)m 
Bt.  Bon,  Oeorga  Canning,  S  volb..  1831,  and 
Omsrgt  Canning  and  Hit  Timn,^  18G0.  There 
Ib  b  briUiant  sketoh  of  bis  caMer  {»•  JmcA 
Dalling's  fftttoricol  CKara<±*n.        [Q.  B.] 

Camtinfff  Charibb  John,  Yiscovkt  {b, 
1812,  d.  1862),  third  son  of  George  Canning, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Kensington, 
Dec.  14, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Christ  Church.  In  August,  1886,  he  was 
returned  for  Warwick,  andrranaineda  member 
of  the  HouBO  of  Commons  for  six  weeks.  On 
the  death  of  bis  mother.  Viscountess  Canning, 
March  16,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  in  con- 
sequence of  the  deaths  of  bis  two  elder 
brothers.  He  gradually  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion in  the  House  of  Lords  of  a  conscientious, 
poinstfiking  young  statesman,  without  taking 
any  very  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In 
1841  he  was  offered  office  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  Under  Secretary  for  Forei^  Affiura.  In 
1846  he  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  b^an  to  take  a  larger  share 
in  the  business  of  the  House.  In  1848  hu 
supported  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill ;  in 
ISoO  he  supported  Lord  Derby's  resolution 
condemning  Lord  Pabnetsion's  foteign  policy, 
and  spoke  against  Lord  John  Russell's  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill.  In  1851  Lord  DerW 
offered  him  the  Foreign  Office,  but  he  refnssa, 
feeling  bimssU  really  a  libenL   la  186S 
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the  CoftHtion  Minisby  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
cune  into  office,  and  Canning  became  Post- 
master-General. This  office  he  continued  to 
hold  mtder  Lord  lUmeraton.  In  1855  he  was 
appointed  Governor-General  of  India,  and  on 
Feb.  lot,  1856,  he  disembarked  at  Calcntta. 
He  was  a  cold,  impassive  man,  to  whom 
few  would  have  ventured  to  make  known  the 
public  agitation  at  the  close  of  1856  and 
opening  of  1837 ;  and  he  may  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  not  having  made 
himself  acquainted  with,  or  not  following  up 
if  he  did  hear  them,  what  were  as  yet  intan- 
gible and  confused  rumours.  When,  however, 
the  mutinies  did  begin.  Lord  Canning  issued 
order  after  order,  warning  the  sepoya  against 
any  hlae  reports,  and  disclaiming  any  idea  of 
deprivation  of  caste.  Unfortunately,  stronger 
measures  than  these  were  necessary  to  have 
stifled  the  Indian  Uutiny.  When  once  it 
had  broken  out  ho  did  his  beat  to  Ining  up 
troops  to  the  front,  and  he  endowed  ev6r>- 
petsoa  in  authority  with  extra  powers,  while  at 
tiie  same  time  refusing  to  allow  any  retaliatory' 
massacres.  In  1858,  on  the  termination  ot 
the  Mutiny,  he  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all 
Oude,  thoogh  tiiis  was  repudiated  b^  the 
Board  <rf  Control.  In  August,  I8o8,  he  issued 
from  Allahabad  the  proclamation  providing 
for  the  eole  dominion  of  the  crown,  and  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  rest  of  Lord  Canning's  ad- 
ministration was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
jodieial  reforms  in  1860 — 61,  the  completion 
of  many  railways  and  canals,  and  the  famine 
in  the  North-weet  Provinces,  1860 — 61.  In 
1862  liidy  Canning  died:  tiiis  hastened  Qie 
departure  of  the  viceroy.  His  health  had 
been  considerably  impaired  by  the  cares  of 
the  previous  six  years;  and  he  died  three 
months  after  his  arriTal  in  England  (June  17, 
1862),  "leavingthe  reputation  of  an  industrious 
and  conscientious  public  servant "  {Timet). 

Canon  Iiaw.  [Ecclssustical  Jvbis- 
DicnoN.] 

Cmterbmy  probably  a  place  of  no 
impwtutce  before  the  Roman  occupation  of 
foitain.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  Duro- 
Temum,  a  Latinised  form  of  its  Celtic  name, 
which  means  the  town  of  the  rapid  river. 
The  fact  that  the  Saxons  called  it  the  burgh 
the  Kent  men  would  show  that  it  was  l^e 
important  place  in  the  province.  Under 
descendants  of  Hen^^irt  it  became  the 
capital  of  Kent,  and  owing  to  this  dream - 
ttance  the  first  bishopric,  and  the  mettopolitsn 
■ee.  of  England.  The  town  was  ravaged 
Kveral  times  by  the  Danes,  and  almost  de- 
Mroyed  by  them  in  1011.  In  1067  the  Danes 
burnt  down  the  cathedral.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm ;  but  partially  destroyed 
(including  the  choir)  in  1174.  It  was  rebuilt 
V  William  ot  Sens  immediately  ofterwarda. 
^iportant  additions  were  made  m  the  two 
nwowing  oentnrias,  but  it  was  till  1496 
Buy.- 8 


that  the  great  central  tower  was  completed. 
Its  importance  was  considerably  increased 
after  the  canonisatitm  of  Becket,  when  it  be- 
came the  principal  centre  of  pilgrimage  in 
England.  It  was  a  town  on  the  royal  demesne, 
and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve,  or  provost, 
till  the  time  of  John,  when  two  bailifis  were 
appointed :  the  right  of  electing  the  bailiffs 
being  granted  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
Henrj'  III.'s  reign.  A  charter  was  granted  in 
26  Henry  VI.,  which  established  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  common  councilmen.  Edward 
IV.  enlat^ed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and 
formed  it  into  a  county.  The  city  came  under 
the  operation  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  of 
1835,  The  city  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  23  Edward  I. 

Canterbury,  Arckbibhofs  of;  See  of. 

[Abchkishop.] 

Canterbury,  Charlbs  Mankbrs  Srrroir, 
IstViscoukt  {b.  1780,  d.  1845},  the  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  called  to  the  bar,  1805,  and 
first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Scarborough,  1807. 
In  1817  he  succeeded  Mr.  Abbot  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  office  he 
held  till  1834.  The  activity  of  commercial 
enterprise  which  followed  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  led  to  a  rush  of  private  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton 
showed  great  skill  in  dealing  with  it  When 
Earl  Grey  resigned  in  1832,  Planners  Sutton 
aassted  ue  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  his 
temporary  ministn* ;  this  was  apparently  to 
oblige  the  king,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Bath.  In  1S34,  when  Lord 
Melbourne  was  suddenly  dismissed  from 
office,  a  rumour  was  started  that  Manners 
Sutton  was  to  be  the  Tory  premier ;  and  in 
consequence  thin  and  of  "iaa  active  negotia- 
tiona  in  f<nining  the  Peel  ministrj',  tiie  Whigs 
threw  him  out,  and  elected  Mr.  Abercromhy 
Speaker  in  bis  place.  In  1835  he  was  called 
to  the  Upper  House. 

Cantii,  The,  were  a  British  tribe,  occu- 
pj-ing  a  portion  of  the  present  county  of 
Kent  (which  derives  its  name  from  them]  and 
a  part  of  Surrey.  They  -were  divided  into 
four  kingdoms,  and  were  the  most  important 
of  the  peoples  of  south-eastern  England. 
From  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  they  seem 
likewise  to  have  been  the  most  civilised  of  all 
the  native  tribes  at  the  time  of  Csesar's 
invanon. 

Cantilnpe,  Walter  de  {d.  1265],  was 
the  son  of  William  de  Cantilupe,  one  of  the 
itinerant  justices,  and  in  1231.  he  was  himself 
appointed  an  itinerant  judge.  In  1236  he 
became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  when  he  boldly 
resisted  the  exactions  of  the  Pope.  He  sup- 
ported Simon  de  Muntfort  in  the  Barons* 
War,  and  was  one  of  the  twenty-four  coun- 
cillors appointed  to  watch  the  execution  of  the 
Oxfctfd  Statutes,  and  he  aolenmly  absolved 
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the  barons  before  the  battle  of  Lewes.  For 
the  part  he  took  io  the  contest,  he  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope. 

Canttlnpe,  St.  Thomas  ds  {d.  128-2), 
the  nephew  of  Walter  do  Cantilupe,  was  a 
man  greatly  respected  for  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. In  1265  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
br  Simon  de  Montfort,  but  relinquished  the 
office  in  the  same  year,  after  toe  battle  of 
Evesham.  He  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
last  Englishman  who  was  canonised. 

Cwaton  was  first  TiBtted  by  the  English 
about  1634.  From  1689  to  1834  the  East 
India  Company  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  that  port.  In  1841,  during  the  first 
China  War,  Canton  surrendered  to  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  and  the  following  year  foreigners 
were  granted  permission  to  settle  in  the  town. 
In  1856,  after  the  affair  of  the  lorcha  Arrow, 
var  was  declared  between  England  and  China, 
and  Canton  was  bombarded  by  the  English. 
The  bombardment  led  to  an  exciting  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  (beginning  Feb. 
26, 1857),  in  which  men  of  all  parties  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  Lord  Falmerston's 

Sremment,  and  a  motion,  propoaed  bjF  Mr. 
bden  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson, 
was  carried  against  the  ministry  by  a  majority 
of  16.  Canton  was  occupied  by  the  English 
and  French  in  Dec.,  1857,  and  held,  under 
English  and  French  Commbaionen,  till  Octo- 
ber, ittm. 

Canute  (called  Cnut  in  the  English  of  his 
own  day — a  word  that  Pope  Paschal  II.  could 
not  pronounce,  and  therefore  Latinised  into 
Cantitus),  King  {b.  eirea  995,  a.  I0I7, 
4,  1935),  was  tiie  vonnger  son  of  Swegen, 
or  Sweyn,  King  oi  Denmark,  and  the  first 
foreign  conqueror  of  all  England.  His 
connection  with  England  began  in  1013, 
when,  being  etill  a  lad  in  years,  he  accom- 
panied his  mther  on  the  great  expedition  that 
forced  the  English  to  take  Swe^'n  as  their 
king  and  drove  Ethelred  into  exile.  Young 
as  he  was,  his  father  eatrusted  him  with  the 
command  of  the  fleet  and  the  care  of  the 
hostages  when  starting  on  his  southward 
march  from  Gainsborough.  But  a  few 
months  later  (Candlemas,  1914)  Swej'n  ended 
his  days;  and  the  Danish  fleet,  with  one  voice, 
chose  Canute  as  his  successor.  By  his 
&ther*B  death  he  became,  for  a  time,  a  land- 
less viking,  a  splendid  adventurer;  for  the 
English  at  once  restored  their  native  king  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Danish  crown  fell  to 
Swoyn's  elder  son  Harold.  Caught  unpre- 
pared by  a  sudden  march  of  Ethelred,  he 
sailed  away  from  Lindesey,  cut  off  the  hands, 
ears,  and  noses  of  the  hostages,  put  the 
wretches  ashore  at  Sandwich,  and  went  off  to 
Denmark.  Next  year  (101.5)  he  was  back 
again  at  Sandwich  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army.  Coasting  round  to  Poole  Bay,  he 
lancfed  his  men,  and  in  a  few  months  was 
master  of  Weasex.   The  first  days  of  1016 


saw  him  in  Mercia  also ;  his  burnings  and 
ravagings  soon  compelled  submission;  at 
Easter  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay  siege  to 
London,  the  only  part  of  England  that  still 
defied  his  power.  But  at  this  mtHnent  the 
deatii  of  Ethelred,  and  the  accession  of  his 
vigorous  son  Edmund  to  the  command  of  the 
national  cause,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conflict. 
Inside  London,  Edmund  was  chosen  king; 
outside,  Canute ;  and  a  fierce  and  cboquerod 
struggle  between  the  rivals  began.  Edmund 
rallied  the  men  of  Wessex  to  his  standard ; 
there  were  two  Duiish  sieges  of  London,  both 
unaoccessful ;  five  minor  battles,  four  of 
which  are  given  as  English  victories,  one  as 
doubtful ;  and  one  last  great  battle,  that  of 
Assandun,  in  Essex  {AtMnffton  or  AtMon). 
This  was  a  terrible,  seemingly  a  crushing, 
overthrow  of  Edmund.  But  while  this 
triumph  assured  Canute  a  kingdom  in  Eng- 
land, it  failed  to  tear  Wessex  from  the 
indomitable  Edmund.  At  Ulney,  in  tho 
Severn,  the  rivals  came  together,  and  agreed 
on  a  division  of  the  land  between  them  which 
made  the  Thames  the  common  boundary  of 
their  dominions.  This  compact  had,  however, 
but  a  brief  trial.  On  St.  Andrew's  Day  (Nov. 
30)  Edmund  died;  and  in  1917  Canute  was 
accepted  as  kiny  of  the  whole  kingdom  (1017 
— 1035).  Hisreignwascomparativcly  unevent- 
ful. He  began  it  by  diviihng  the  realm  into 
four  earldoms,  giving  two  of  them  to  Daneo, 
a  third  to  Edric,  the  treacoerous  Englishman, 
and  keeping  Wessex  under  hie  own  immediate 
rule.  He  put  away  his  Danish  wife  and 
married  Emma,  King  Etiielred's  vidow,  a 
lady  nearly  double  his  age.  He  slew  the  one 
son  of  Ethelred  who  was  witbin  his  r«ach, 
Edwy,  and  sent  the  two  little  sons  of  his  dead 
antagonist  to  Norway,  to  be  made  away  with 
there.  He  had  three  other  Englishmen  of 
high  rank  put  to  deaCh,  and  soon  took  the  same 
course  with  the  traitor  Edric.  Next  year 
(1018)  he  wrung  from  the  country  a  payment 
of  £83,000  to  satisfy  his  fleet,  the  bulk  of 
which  thereupon  carried  his  army  back  to 
Denmark.  Having  thus  established  his  throne, 
he  entered  upon  the  line  of  conduct  that  has 
gained  him  the  good  word  of  modem  his- 
torians, purposing  henceforward  to  rule 
England  for  the  English  and  by  the  English. 
One  by  one  the  leading  men  of  Danish  birth 
were  removed  from  England  or  slain,  and 
their  places  given  to  Englishmen.  Thus  the 
famous  Godwin  and  renowned  Leofric  came 
to  hold  posts  of  the  highest  trust ;  indeed, 
after  s  little,  Canute  nanded  over  to  the 
former  his  own  special  care,  the  earldom  of 
Wessex.  He  confirmed  the  laws  of  King 
Edgar,  who  had  made  no  distinction  between 
the  Danish  and  purely  English  parts  of  his 
kingdom,  treating  all  hissubjectsnsmembersof 
the  same  body  politic.  He  sought  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  people  by  religious  foundations, 
by  gifts  to  monasteries  and  churches,  by 
doing  reverence  to  tiie  aatnU  and  holy  places 
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they  ntveted,  by  preferring  the  church- 
men they  honoured,  and  by  many  other 
gradoas  and  politic  acts.  Though  other  coun- 
trieft  demanded  h^s  care,  he  bestowed  the 
largest  share  of  hia  time  and  attention  on 
England,  making  her  interests  his  peculiar 
concern.  We  are  told  that  he  even  placed 
English  bishops  in  Banish  sees,  and  brought 
Ekiglish  workmen  to  instmct  his  Danish  sub- 
jects in  their  handicrafts.  And  in  England 
itself  he  seems  to  have  favoured  Wessex  mont. 
Hot  is  this  strange.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
supreme  lord  of  many  lands :  Harold's  death 
in  1013  gave  him  Denmark;  Norway  he  con- 
qaered  in  1028  ;  in  1031  he  invaded  Scotland, 
and  made  King  Malcolm  adoiit  his  superiority; 
Sweden  is  also  reckoned  among  biB  vassal 
bingdomB.  But  no  one  of  these  could  in  real 
worth  compare  with  England;  and  of  England, 
Wessex  was  the  fairest  portion.  In  10*27  he 
made  a  journey  to  Borne,  and  wrote  from 
tiience  a  letter  to  his  English  people,  full  of 
penitence  for  the  past,  good  promises  for  the 
future,  and  lofty  moral  sentiment.  He  was 
in  high  esteem  among  foreign  princes ;  his 
aster  Edi^i  married  Robert,  the  Norman 
doke;  bis  daughter  Qunhild,  King  Henry 
III.  of  Germany.  He  died  at  Shafteaburj'  in 
November,  1035,  perhaps  still  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Canute  has  been  greatly 
praised  by  some  modem  hiatoriaiu.  Dr.  Stnbni 
reckons  tiim  among  the  "  conscious  creators 
of  English  greatness ;"  Mr.  Freeman's  judg- 
ment of  his  policy  and  character  is  exceedingly 
favourable.  Clearly  his  rule  brought  many 
blessings  to  England ;  under  it  she  enjoyed 
long  unbroken  peace,  a  firm,  yet  humane, 
administration  of  the  laws,  and  a  comparative 
freedom  from  vexations  imposts  and  oppres- 
sions. In  his  later  years  he  issued  a  body  of 
lavs  which  testify  to  his  preservation,  in  full 
integrity,  of  the  national  constitution,  to  his 
Tf^rd  for  reli^on,  to  his  strict  impartiality, 
and  respect  for  the  people's  rights.  The  quiet 
that  settled  down  on  the  land  may,  perhaps, 
be  explained  in  part  by  his  institution  of  the 
Htuearts,  a  permanent  force  of  fighting-men, 
3,000  or  6,000  in  nomber,  owing  obedience  to 
a  military  code — the  earliest  approach  to  a 
standing  army  in  England.  Not  without 
reason  did  tilie  common  folk  cherish  his 
memory,  if  only  by  repeating  simple  tales  of 
his  sayings  and  doings. 

AnflO'Saton  ChronuHt;  Freeman,  SMory  of 
ih»  Norman  ConqteH.  vol.  i. ;  Lappenwrg, 
AnglfhSaaon  King*,  vol.  ii.  [J.  K,^ 

CbM  Breton,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Xova  Scotia,  and  is  now  incorporated  with  it, 
was  firat  discovpred  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but 
remained  practically  uninhabited  until  17H, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  IVench  for  fish- 
ing ptnposefl  :  a  few  years  later  the  town  of 
Loniibonrg  was  bnilt,  and  the  French  estab< 
lidied  a  i^nilf  settlemfnt  on  the  island, 
lAidi  formed  a  convenient  basis  for  hostilities 
agaiut  Ndva  Scotia.    In  1744,  an  attack 


was  made  upon  Port  Roj-al,  the  capital  of 
Nova  Scotia,  by  De  Queanay,  the  Governor  of 
Cape  Breton;  the  English,  in  retaliation, 
attacked  and  took  Loui»>ourg,  and  held  Qipe 
Breton  until  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Cliapelle  m 
1748.  In  l7o8  Louisbourg  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen  and  General  Wolfe,  and  all  its 
fortitications  destroyed.  A  few  years  after- 
wards, Cape  Breton  was  created  a  separate 
colomr,  and  Sydney,  its  present  capital,  was 
founded  in  1820.  However,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated with  Nova  Scotia,  and  has  ever  since 
that  time  remained  a  county. 

B.  Brown,  Hiit.  <tf  Capt  Brtttm.  1869. 

Cape  Coaat  Castle.  [West  Apsica.] 

Cape  CoLamy.   [Soctk  Africa,] 

Capgrave^  John  (b.  1393,  d.  UGi),  was 
Prior  of  Lynn  m  Norfolk, and  provincial  of  the 
order  of  Augustinian  Friars  in  England.  He 
wrote  a  Chronielt  of  England  extending  from 
the  creation  to  the  year  1417,  and  a  work 
entitled  The  Book  of  the  lUwitriont  Henriet, 
which  contains  the  lives  of  great  men  who 
have  borne  the  name  of  Henry.  Capgrave  is 
oiie  of  our  few  contemporary'  authorities  for 
the  early  part  of  the  bftoenth  century*  and 
reign  of  Henry  VI,,  and  his  works  are  of 
some  value.  His  Chronicle  and  Book  of  ths 
Illmtriout  Henries  have  been  edited,  in  tiie 
Rolls  Series,  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Hingeston. 

CaradoC  (Caractacuh)  {d.  circa  54).  A 
British  chief,  said  to  have  been  son  of  Cuno- 
belin  or  C^mbeline.  At  the  head  of  the 
Silurians  of  the  West,  Caradoc  carried  on  a 
struggle  of  nine  years  against  the  Romans 
under  Vespasian  and  Plautius.  After  sus- 
taining frequent  defeats,  he  whs  at  length 
driven  out  of  his  own  district  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Brigantes,  whose 
queen,Carti8mandua(q.v.}, delivered  him  up  to 
Ostorius  ticapula  (a.i>.  61).  He  was  carried 
in  chains  to  Rome,  where  his  dignity  and 
nobis  bearing  are  said  to  have  induced  the 
Emperor  Claudius  to  order  his  release.  His 
subsequent  history  is  unknown. 

Tacitus,  ^nnnl.,  lib,  zii.,  and  Hiit.,  lib.  iii. ; 
Dio  Casaiua,  lib.  ix. 

Caranaiai  {d.  293)  was  a  native  of 
Batavia,  and  the  first  "  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onici.'*  In  tliis  ofiQce  he  managed  to  accnmu- 
late  great  wealth,  and,  in  286,  with  the  aid 
of  some  Frankish  warriors,  seized  the  great 
naval  station  of  GeBoriaciim,  and  proclaimed 
himself  one  of  the  Emperors  of  Kome.  His 
talents  enabled  him  to  keep  this  position  and 
maintain  his  power  in  Britain  till  293,  when 
he  was  murdered  by  his  own  officer,  Allectns. 

Carbeimr  Kill  (near  MuBselbargh)  is 
the  place  where  the  forces  of  Both  well  and 
Queen  Mary  met  those  of  the  Confederate 
Ijords,  June  14,  1.567.  There  was  no  actoal 
collision,  hot  Bothwell,  seeing  that  his  chances 
of  Tictory  were  almost  hopeless,  made  his 
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escape,  while  Mary  sunendarad  heneU  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Cardmaker,  Jokx,  a  notorious  preacher 
of  the  Kofortned  doctrines,  was  burnt  at 
Smithfield  during  the  Marian  persecution. 
Hay,  1930.  He  recanted  when  examined 
before  Gardiner,  but  subsequently  withdrew 
his  recantation. 

Cardwellf  Edward,  Viscount  (A.  1813), 
was  educated  at  'Winchester,  and  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  to 
a  feUowship.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1842  as  member  for  Clitheroe.  He  supported 
Sir  B.  Peel  in  the  financial  changes  of  1846 — 
46.  He  was  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from 
1845 — 46,  and  President  of  the  B4mrd  of 
Trade  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  administration.  In 
1859  he  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1861  to  1864,  when  he  oecune  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  In  Deo.,  1868,  he 
became  Secretary  for  War  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  In  his  former  capacity 
his  name  is  associated  with  the  abolition  of  par- 
chase  in  the  army.  In  1874  he  resigned  with 
his  colleagues,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

Car^nagB  Bur*  iii  St.  Lucia,  ia  famous 
as  having  been,  inl778,  the  scene  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  Fi-ench,  under  the  Count 
d'Eataing,  and  the  British,  under  Admiral 
Barrington  and  General  Muadows.  The 
French  were  completely  defeated. 

CareWt  Sir  Geqrqb  {d.  1613  ?),  was 
secretary  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and  a 
distinguished  diplomatist,  being  sent  by 
Elizabeth  as  her  ambassador  to  Poland,  1597, 
and  by  James  I.  to  France,  1605 — 9.  He 
was  the  author  of  A  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  printed  by  Dr.  Bird  in  1749. 

Caraw,  Sir  Nicholas  (i^.  1539),  waa  a 
courtier  aad  fovourite  of  Hmry  VIIL,  who 
made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was 
executed  March  3,  1539,  for  the  offence  of 
having  held  conversations  with  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter  about  "  a  change  in  the  world," 
which  was  supposed  to  imply  a  design  of 
setting  Cardinal  Pole  on  the  thnme  in  place  of 
the  king.  Bletchingle^  Park,  in  Surrey,  one 
of  his  forfeited  possessions,  was  subsequently 
granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  as  a  portion  of  her 
aepacation  allowance. 

Camr,  Sir  Petbr  {d.  1675),  of  Hohun 
Ottery,  in  Uevonshire,  spent  his  boyhood  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  on  his  return  to 
England  entered  the  service  of  Henry  VIII. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Western  rebellion,  in 
1549,  Sir  Pctor  and  his  brother  were  sent  down 
to  Devonshire  with  orders  to  crush  the  iosur- 
gents;  thoy  were,  however,nnable  to  ma^  head 
against  them  until  the  arrival  of  i-einforce- 
ments  under  I»rd  Russell  and  Lord  Grey ; 
in  fact,  the  violence  of  the  Corew  party  was 


said  by  Somerset  to  have  widely  extended 
the  rebellion.  After  the  defeat  of  the  insur- 
gents, Carew  espoused  the  cause  of  Uaiy. 
whom  he  proclaimed  in  Devonshire,  1553. 
Very  soon  afterwards,  however,  he  joined  the 
anti-Spanish  party,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  raising  Devonshire,  while  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  was  to  raise  Kent.  His  action, 
however,  in  the  rebellion  of  1549  had  made 
him  BO  unpopular  with  the  country  people 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  anything  effectual 
against  the  government,  and  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  France  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Marj-'s  reign.  In  1560,  (^arew 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Leith  ^q.v.),  and  in 
the  same  ^-ear  was  entrusted  with  a  mission 
to  reorganise  the  army  in  Scotland.  A  few 
years  kiter  Sir  t&bee  became  one  of  the 
colonists  of  Munster,  where  many  cruelties 
are  attributed  to  him.  He  joined  the  expedi- 
tion of  Essex  in  1575,  but  died  the  same  year. 
CareVB  Lift,  bj  John  Vowel,  was  edited  by 
Ur.  Uacleao,  Load.,  1857. 

Canrill,  DoxALD,  one  of  the  most  extreme 
of  the  Covenanting  clergy,  was  a  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  Sanquhar  DeclaratioD,  1680. 
For  having  excommunicated  Charles  II.  and 
the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  his  capture  at 
Glasgow,  taken  to  Edinburgh  and  executed, 
July  26,  1681,  [CAXSSOiiLurs.] 

Carlaton,  Sir  Dudlbt.  [Dosch>rbb, 

Lord.] 

Carleton,  Got.   [Dokchbstsb,  Lord.] 

Carleton,  Hbnbt  Botlb,  Ist  Babok 

(d.  1725),  was  a  leading  Whig  politician.  In 
1701  hewascreated  LordChancellor  and  Under 
Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  the  "  tacking "  of  the 
Occasional  Conformity  BilL  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Godolphin  to  request  Addison  to 
write  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim ;  the 
result  of  his  negotiations  bmng  Tks  Campa^n. 
la  1707  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Stata 
He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
trial,  and  in  consequence  of  that  ill-advised 
step  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  Boyle  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  and  created  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  an  office  he  held  until  his 
deaUi.  "  He  was,"  says  Badgell,  "  endowed 
with  great  prudence  and  winning  address; 
his  long  experience  in  public  affain  gave  him 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  bosinen. " 
Bodgell's  Live*  of  tk»  Bofite, 

Carlisle  '"'as  probably  a  Roman  station, 
and  has  been  identified  with  Luguvallum  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  from  which,  indeed, 
the  name  has  been  derived — Caer-Luel.  The 
town  was  sadced  by  the  Danes  in  875,  and  re- 
built with  a  strong  castle  by  William  Rnfns. 
It  was  held  by  the  Scots  during  thdr 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  great  diurch  of  St.  Mary's  iBattiibuted  to 
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Duvid  L,  Kin;  of  Scotland.  Subeequ«itly 
it  was  frequently  besieged  in  the  course  ol 
the  border  warn,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
deges  being  the  unaaccessf  ol  one  by  William 
the  Lion  (1173).  The  place  Burrendered  to 
Charlefl  Edward  in  1745,  and  the  mayor  and 
corporation  proclaimed  him  king.  The  cathe- 
drai,  h^fUQ  in  the  reign  of  William  Rulus,  was 
putly  destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648. 

ffarlialai  Gbokob  Wiluam,  7th  Earl 
OP  {b.  1802,  d.  1864),  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church.  In  1826  he  accompanied 
hia  ancle,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  his  visit 
to  Russia  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas.  He  was  afterwards  returned  to  the 
Home  of  Commons  for  the  family  seat  of 
Uorpeth,  and  me  of  hifl  earliest  speeches 
was  in  defence  of  the  character  of  the 
Russian  emperor.  During  the  agitation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  he  enlisted  on  ^e  side  of 
E^l  Grey,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment whidi  followed  the  success  of  General 
Gaao^e's  motitm,  he  was  retunied  for  Tork- 
shire,  which  seat  he  held  till  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  in  1832.  He  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1835  to  1841,  and 
Chanc^lor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  from 
1849  to  18dl.  In  1865  he  became  Lord- 
lientenant  of  Ireland,  and  began  a  career  of 
popularity  almost  without  parallel  among 
Iiuh  viceroys.  A  change  in  the  government 
removed  him  for  a  short  time;  but  he  re- 
tained again  in  1859,  and  held  this  office  till 
the  summer  of  1884,  when  illness  compelled 
him  to  lay  it  down. 

Carlial*,  Lucr,  Covktess  or  {b.  1600, 
1660),  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  Percy, 
ninth  Earl  of  Northamberland.  In  1617  dke 
was  married  to  the  "Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  died 
in  1636.  She  was  a  favourite  attendant  of 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  ie  supposed  to 
have  been  Strafford's  mistress.  After  his 
death  she  became  the  eonfidantt,  and  it  was 
said  the  mistress,  of  Pym,  to  whom  she  be- 
tfKyed  all  the  secr^  of  the  conrt,  uid  it 
was  1^  her  that  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  king's  desire  to  arrest  the  five  Members 
in  January,  1642.  In  1648  she  seems  to  have 
assisted  the  Royalists  with  money  towards 
raising  a  fleet  to  attack  England,  and  on  the 
Restoration  she  was  received  at  court,  and 
employed  herself  in  intrigaing  for  the  return 
of  Queen  Henrietta  to  ^iglond,  which  was 
<»ipoMd  by  Clarendon  and  odiers.  VerysooQ 
nter  the  queen's  return  she  died  suddenly. 

Carlisla,  Thb  Statctb  op  (1307),  passed 
br  Edward  I.  in  Parliament,  after  he  had  pre- 
TMosly  obtained  the  consent  of  the  barons  to 
it  in  1305,  was  intoided  to  prevent  the  drain 
tit  English  gold  to  Rome  by  clerical  exactions. 
It  forbade  tiie  pa^'mont  of  tallages  on 
vxmMtiv  property,  and  rendered  illegal  other 
inpoiti  by  miich  mtmey  was  to  be  sent  out 


of  the  country.  Though  never  acted  upon, 
this  statute  is  most  important  as  the  precedent 

on  which  the  Acts  of  Provisora  and  Praemunire 
and  the  whole  series  of  anti-papal  assertions 
of  the  independence  of  EngliMi  natiooality 
were  based. 

Stdtuln  (4  tU  Realm.  \.  150. 

Carlow,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 

castles  founded  by  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland,  was  often  taken  and  re-taken  in  the 
rebellion  of  1641.  In  July,  1630,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Royalists,  and  after  a  short 
siege  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under 
Sir  Hardress  WaUer.  In  May  26,  1798,  a 
skirmish  took  place  between  the  royal  tio^ 
and  the  rebels,  in  which  400  of  the  latter 
were  killed, 

Carnarvon,  Henkt  Howakd  MoiiVNEuz 
Hehheht,  4th  Earl  up  (b.  1831),  was 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
in  Lord  Derby's  second  administration, 
1858 — 9,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  in  Lord  Derby's  third  administra- 
tion, 1866.  He,  however,  resigned  on  account 
of  a  difference  of  cqiinion  respecting  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  in  1867.  On  the  formation 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet  in  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  second  time  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonics.  In  1878  he  resigned, 
on  account  of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question. 

Camatio  was  the  name  formerly  given 
to  the  district  in  south  -  eastern  India  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  from  the  Guntoor 
Circar  to  Cape  Comorin,  now  included  in  the 
Presidency  of  Madras.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  country'  was  governed 
by  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic  at  Arcot.  It  was 
cut  up,  however,  in  the  south  bv  the  Mah- 
ratta  kingdom  of  Taniore,  the  British  and 
French  settlements,  ana  the  almost  indepen- 
dent districts  of  the  Polygats  of  Madura, 
Tinnevelly,  &c.  It  was  feudally  subject  to 
the  Viceroy,  or  Nizam,  of  the  Deccan.  In 
1743  Anwnr-ud-Deon  was  appointed  Nabob 
by  the  Nizam-ul-BInlk.  On  his  death,  the 
succession  was  disputed  between  Chunda 
Sahib,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French,  and 
Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  supported  by  the 
English.  The  latter  succeeded  in  establishing 
their  nominee  as  Nabob  over  the  greater  part 
of  ^  Camatic ;  but  both  he  and  his  sou, 
Omdut-ul-Omrah,  who  succeeded  in  1795, 
failed  to  raise  themselves  from  a  position  of 
dependence  on  the  English.  The  discovery 
of  their  correspondence  with  Tippoo  Safaio 
(q.v.)  determined  Lord  Wellesley  on  uimex- 
in^  the  country,  under  the  conviction  that  the 
alliance  treaties  had  thereby  been  Imtkoi. 
On  the  death  of  Omdut-ul-Omrah,  therefore, 
an  arrangement  was  made  (1801)  with  Azim- 
ul-Omrah^  bis  nephew,  to  the  effect  that  the 
entire  civil  and  military'  government  of  the 
state  should  be  xengned  to  the  Company,  and 
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one-flfth  of  the  reventie  should  be  Teierved 
for  his  support.  On  his  death,  in  1826, 
the  title  was  continued  to  his  infant  son,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter,  childkas,  in  1863> 
the  title  was  extinguished. 

Carna,  Sik  Edward  (d.  1661),  was  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law  in  1524.  He  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  envoy  to  various  foreign  princes  by 
Henry  VIII.  In  1630  he  was  sent  by  the 
king  to  Kome  to  argue  against  the  citation  of 
Henry  to  appear  at  the  Papal  Court.  He 
fi'oquently  represented  the  English  sovereign 
at  Rome  ander  Slarj',  and  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  but  was  finally  detained 
by  Paol  rv.  at  Rome,  and  compelled  to 
become  governor  the  English  Hospital 
there.  This  was  declared  to  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  privilege  of  an  ambassador; 
but  it  is  probable  that  Sir  Edward,  who  dis- 
liked the  religious  changes  of  Eliiabeth,  was  a 
willing  captive. 

Caroline,  Qcsnr  (».  1682,  d.  1737). 
wife  of  King  Ueorge  II.,  was  the  daughter 
of  John  Frederick,  Slargrave  of  Branden- 
burg Anspach.  In  the  year  170^  she  married 
Prince  George  of  Hanover,  over  whom,  in 
^>ite  of  his  immorality,  she  maintained  the 
greatest  influence  dunng  his  life.  Daring 
the  qnarreb  of  her  husband  and  hia 
father,  she  retained  her  influence  over  the 
first  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  the 
second.  In  1727  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  AVhen  Walpole  was  displaced  from 
povOT,  it  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
she  espoused  his  cause,  being  persuaded  of 
his  financial  abilities,  and  attracted  b^  the 
jointure  of  £100,000  a  year  he  secured  in  her 
favour.  She  therefore  persuaded  the  king  that 
Compton  was  unfitted  for  the  post  of  minister. 
During  her  life  she  continued  the  firm  friend 
of  W^pole,  and  upheld  his  policy  of  peace 
at  home  and  abroad.  She  was  deeply  morti- 
fled  when  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his 
Excise  scheme.  In  1737  she  reprieved 
Porteous,  who  was  condemned  for  firing  on 
the  crowd  at  Edinbui^h.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  quarrel  between  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  her  husband,  she  violently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  latter.  In  consequence, 
she  and  her  son  were  on  extremely  bad 
terms,  and  the  queen  often  exprened  a 
wish  for  the  prince's  death.  Her  infiuence 
over  the  king  continued  unimpaired  till  the 
end  of  her  life,  and  on  her  death-bed  the 
monarch  gave  a  rather  curious  testimony  of 
it.  The  dying  queen  besought  her  husband 
to  marry  again.  *'  Non,*  answered  the 
sobbing  prince,  'M'aund  dee  maitresses." 
"Oh,  mon  Dieu!"  was  the  reply;  *'cela 
n*emp£che  pas."  Caroline  was  a  woman  of 
considerable  intellectual  ability.  She  knew 
aomeUiing  of  philosc^hy  and  theology,  and 
■fleeted  the  character  of  patroness  of  litera- 


ture .and  poetry.  She  took  creditable  pains 
to  get  the  higher  posts  in  the  Church  filled 
by  men  of  learning  and  character.  She  was 
a  valuable  ally  of  Walpole,  and  materially 
assisted  him  in  carrying  out  hia  policy. 

The  beat  account  of  tbe  queen  la  gained  from 

Hervej'B  Jlemoira.    See  abo  Hontoe  Walpole. 

ItMoin,  and  Stanbcve.  HU.  £ng. 

Caroliiw  of  Bnuurwiok,  Qvxbk, 

wife  of  George  IV.  (*.  1768.  d.  1821),  was  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Charles  William  Frederick 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  after  the  battles  of 
Jena  and  Aueratadt,  1806,  and  sister  of  Duke 
William  Frederick,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  1815.  Her  mother,  A.nffaBta, 
was  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales, 
and  sister  of  George  IIL  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  the  princess  was  married  to 
George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Regent 
and  king.  A  more  unfortunate  choice  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  prince  was  already 
married  to  Mrs.  FitiHerbert,and  although  that 
marriage  was  considered  void  under  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  be  was  averse  to  con- 
tracting any  other  similar  Ue.  The  princess 
had  bMn  badly  brought  up,  was  clever, 
but  oneducabMl  and  undisciplined,  im- 
pulsive and  indiscreet,  with  a  good  heart, 
but  devoid  of  regulating  judgment.  The 
marriage  took  place  on  April  8,  1796.  A 
daughter,  afterwards  Princess  Charlotte  ot 
Wales,  was  bom  on  January  7,  1796.  Even 
before  this  the  prince  had  treated  his  wife  so 
badly  as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  his 
father.  He  now  wrote,  on  April  30,  1796,  to 
say  that  they  were  to  live  apart.  This  ror 
pudiation  of  hia  wife  without  any  reason 
except  personal  dislike,  wilAiin  a  year  of  their 
marriage,  is  sufficient  to  accoont  for,  and 
almost  to  excuse,  any  conduct  of  which  she 
might  afterwards  have  been  guilty.  Matters 
remained  thus  for  the  next  ten  years.  The 
princess  lived  quietly  at  Blackheath.  In  the 
year  1806  rumours  were  set  afloat  that  the 
conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  improper. 
She  always  had  a  fancy  for  children,  and 
before  her  death  had  adopted  balf-a-dozen. 
At  this  time  she  had  adopted  a  child  named 
William  Austin,  and  scandal  said  she  was  his 
mother.  A  delicate  investitration  was  ordered, 
evidence  was  laboriously  collected,  and  a  report 
laid  before  the  king.  The  report  acquitted 
the  princess  of  improper  conduct,  but  seemed 
to  fix  upon  the  diarge  of  in^scretion. 
Assisted  by  Perceval  and  others,  she  vigor- 
ously defended  herself,  and  was  entirely 
acquitted  by  a  llinute  of  Council  in  1807. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  was  heir  to  the 
crown.  As  a  child  she  had  been  allowed  to 
see  her  mother  regularly,  but  as  she  was 
growing  up,  the  permission  began  to  be 
refused.  Canning  and  Brougham  took  the 
side  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  She  had  the 
whole  force  of  popular  opinion  with  her,  iot 
the  prince  was  ve^  much  disliked,  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  pnnoees  were  caloilated  to 
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toach  the  heart  of  the  multitude.  The  queen 
took  a  strong;  didike  to  her,  and  about  1813 
ihe  was  forhidden  to  attend  the  loyal 
drawing-room.  In  June,  1814,  she  went 
ibroBd,  with  an  allowance  of  £35,000  a  year. 
aht  WMit  first  to  Brunswick,  and  then  to 
Switzerlaod  and  Italy.  Her  conduct  was 
TCTj-  eccentric,  and  her  suite  g^Hdually  left 
her,  upon  which  ahe  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  Italian  family  named  Beifiami.  She 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned  to 
ItaW,  Hvii^  at  the  Villa  d'Gste,  on  the  Lake 
ot  Como.  On  Januar>-  29,  1820,  George  IV. 
focoeeded  to  the  throne,  and  hia  wife  assumed 
the  title  of  queen.  Before  this  a  commission 
hod  been  sent  out  to  Milan  to  collect  evidence 
of  the  qneen's  conduct  during  her  aojoum  at 
the  ViUa  d'Eata  The  king  ordered  her 
avne  to  be  omitted  from  the  Liturgy,  and 
forbade  toyal  honours  to  be  paid  her  at 
foreign  courta.  The  queen,  finding  herself 
thus  treated  at  Borne,  determined  to  come  to 
England.  She  was  reoeired  with  great  en- 
thusjann  in  London.  Immediately  after  her 
arriral  stepa  for  commencing  her  trial  were 
takeu  in  the  House  of  Commons.  OnNovember 
6  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
nx,  and  on  the  third  reading  it  was  passed 
only  by  a  majority  of  nine,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn. This  resiUt  was  received  with  general 
deli^ttbroughout  the  country.  OnNovember 
29  die  queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul'a, 
to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance  from  a 
great  peril  and  affliction.  In  the  next  session 
of  Parliament  ahe  accepted  a  pension  of 
£-50,000  a  yefiT  from  the  government,  emd  from 
that  time  her  popularity  gradually  decliued. 
In  1821  George  IV.  determined  to  be  croirned 
with  great  pomp  in  Westminster  Hall.  The 
qneea  claimed,  according  to  ancient  jfre- 
cedent,  to  share  the  ceremony  with  him.  At 
an  early  hour  on  the  day  of  the  coronation 
the  queen  set  oat  with  a  coach  and  six.  She 
had  no  ticket  of  admittance,  and  was  re< 
pulsed  by  ihe  officials.  As  she  retreated  the 
jeat  of  the  crowd  followed  her.  This  was 
on  Jnly  19,  and  she  died  on  Aofuat^  7. 
Howev^  much  she  may  have  been  obficient 
in  moral  dignity,  we  may  feel  convinced 
that  there  was  no  foimdation  for  the  grave 
charges  brought  against  her  character;  and 
that  for  the  lighter  indiscretions  of  her  life, 
her  education  and  the  treatment  of  her 
hnabutd  are  quite  sufficient  both  to  account 
aBdtoat<»ie. 

PaaU,  Smgli$A*  QfdiieU*  Mtit  18J5 ;  Spenoer 
Walpole,  Hitt,  o/  Sna.  mum  J8IS  ;  Tlu  QvtvOU 
UtmoiT*i  O.  BnM,  Diary,-  Dnke  of  Bucking- 

Caratares,  William  (ft.  1649.  d.  1716), 
was  educated  at  TTtrecht.  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  III.  He  was  accused 
of  bdag  implicated  in  the  Kye  House  Plot 
and  was  tortured  at  Edinbni^h.  After  the 
Bevoltition,  he  acquired  great  influence  with 


William,  to  whom  he  acted  as  a  sort  <&  un- 
official secretary  for  Scotch  affairs.  The 
king  appointed  Carstares  his  chaplain  in  Scot- 
land, In  1704  he  became  Priocipal  of  Edin- 
burgh University,  and  was  one  of  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Union  "Sprung  of  that 
respectable  middle  class,"  says  Mr.  Burton, 
"  to  whom  it  has  been  in  a  manner  the 
peculiar  pride  of  the  Scots  priesthood  to 
belong|,  u  rose  to  hold  in  hia  hands  the 
destiniea  of  the  proudest  heads  of  the  |noud 
feudal  houses  <n  Scotland."  Carstares  was 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  and  is  honour- 
ably distinguished  among  the  public  men  of 
his  age  by  his  firmness  and  honesty.  A 
volume  of  Carstares's  State  Papert  ami  Letteri 
waa  published  in  1774,  and  ia  of  considerable 
value  as  illustrating  Scottish  a&ira  during 
the  Revolution. 

H'Cormick,  Lift  of  Cantartt  prefixed  to  the 
Stat*  Papm;  Storr,  Charaettr  and  Carur  of 
WilliaM  CantarM,  1874;  Moosolay.  HW.  ef 
Bug. ;  and  Bnrtoa,  But.  iff  Seotlanil. 

Cart«,  Thomas  (b.  1686,  d.  1764],  bora 
at  Clifton,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  ent^^  the 
Church.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Stuarts.  He  declined  to  take  the  oath  to 
GeoigeL,  and  abandoned  the  priesthood;  and, 
being  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Jacobite 
plots  of  1715  and  1722,  ho  was  obliged  to  fiee 
to  France,  where  he  resided  for  twelve  years. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Life  of  James,  J)uk*  of 
Orinohde,  3  vols,  foho ;  and  a  Mietofy  of  EngluM 
to  the  year  1654.  Both  are  valiuble  works, 
showing  much  learning  and  industry  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  though  the  strong  Stuart 
partisanship  of  the  writer  is  ver>'  mariced,  es- 
pecially in  the  life  of  Ormonde. 

Carteret,  Loan.     [Qeantillb,  John 

CAHTEltBT,  EaUL.] 

CurtluuiMUli  Thb,  one  of  the  r^ular 
monastic  orders,  was  an  oflbhoot  of  the 
Benedictines.  The  order  was  instituted 
at  Chartreuse,  by  Bruno  of  Cologne,  in 
1080.  Tt\a  rule  resembled  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, but  was  much  more  rigorous  and 
austere.  The  Carthusians  came  into  England 
about  1180;  but  they  failed  to  make  much 
way  in  the  country.  There  were  onlv  nine 
monasteries  of  the  order  in  England :  the 
Charterhouse  (the  name,  of  course,  is  a 
corruption  for  Chartreuse)  in  Ix>ndon,  and 
those  at  Witham,  Henton,  Beauval,  St.  Anne's 
Coventry,  Kingston -on- Hull,  Mountgrace, 
Eppworth,  and  Shene.  There  were  no  Car- 
thusian nunneries  in  England. 

CurtisniUldlia  the  Queen  of  the 
Brigantea,  from  whom  Caractacus,  after  his 
defeat  bytheBomans  (a.d.  61),  sought  shelter 
and  assistance,  nnd  by  whom  he  was  treacher- 
ously betrayed  to  his  enemies.  [Caradoc] 
Accordingto  Tacitus,  Cartismandua  quitted  her 
husband,  Venusius,  and  married  his  armour- 
bmrer,  Vellocatus.  Venusius  drove  her  from 
her  temtories,  and  forced  her  to  aeek  an  asylum 
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in  the  camp  of  the  Bomans,  who  marched 
into  the  district  and  took  possession  of  it. 
Tacitus,  Annal.,  xil.  36,  40:  SM.  ii.  4S. 

Cartwxiffht,  Thomas  (i.  1635,  d.  1603), 
the  leader  of  the  Chorch  of  England  party  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  which  advocated  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy,  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
wlwncfl  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  during 
the  Marian  persecation.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  returned,  and  acquired  great  re- 
putation as  a  preacher,  becoming  so  active 
a  supporter  of  a  Presbyterian  polity,  and  so 
determined  an  opponent  of  episcopacy  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  occupying  the  pulpit, 
and  flzpelled  from  the  nnivermty.  In  157*2 
he  published  his  Atinumitum  to  ParliM«ent 
(q.T.)i  was  drawn  into  a  long  controversy 
with  Archbishop  Whi^ft.  In  1584  he  was 
imprisoned  by  order  of  Bishop  Ayhner,  but 
released  by  tlie  queen.  In  1590,  after  the 
death  of  his  patron,  Leicester,  Cartwright 
was  examined  hy  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber, 
mod  sent  to  the  Fleet  Prison, "  tar  setting  up  a 
new  discipline  and  a  new  form  of  wotwiip," 
remaining  in  confinement  for  nearly  two  years. 
Hook,  JUvM    tlU  ArcKbMopw. 

CBmOBigB  was  a  tax  on  ever)-  canicate  or 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  was  first  imposed 
over  the  whole  country  by  Richard  I.  in  1 198, 
when  the  tax  was  five  shillings.  John,  in 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  fixed  it  at  three 
shillings.  A  canicate  was  originally  as  much 
land  as  could  be  ploughed  1^  one  team  in  a 
season,  but  it  af  terwaids  became  fixed  at  one 
hundred  acres. 

Cashelt  The  Synod  OF  (1172),  wasagreat 
assembly  of  the  Irish  Church,  attended  by 
alt  the  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  eccle- 
siastical disorders,  which  had  formed  one  at 
least  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Bull  of 
Pope  Adrian,  and  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Henry  II.,  were  condemned.  Thus  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  was  forbidden,  the  tithe 
introdnoed,  the  appropriation  of  bemeflces  by 
laymen,  and  levying  of  caahery  on  the 
dei^  abolished.  In  oUier  ways,  too^  the 
Roman  discipline  and  the  anthoiify  of  the 
Pope  were  recognised. 

OlraldtiB  Cambrrasis,  D$  Zqwfiiat.  BUmn. 

Caikttt  £ett6rs  are  a  celebrated  col- 
lection of  documents,  supposed  to  be  the 
correspondence  between  Bothwell  and  Marj- 
Stuart.  Bothwell  left  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
a  casket  containing  some  papers,  for 
which  he  sent  after  his  fl^^  from  Car- 
b«Ty  Hill.  His  messenger  was  intercepted 
whilst  returning,  and  the  casket  and  its 
contents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of 
Morton.  On  a  letter  from  the  queen  to  Both- 
well  contained  in  it,  the  chsi^  that  she  was 
an  accomplice  in  Damley's  murder  was 
founded.  The  Inters  wet«  laid  before  the 
Scotch  Conndl  of  Government,  and  the 
Hcotch   Pariiament   adjudged   the  charge 


roved  (Dec.  1567).  They  were  a^fain  pro- 
uced  before  the  English  Conmuasioners  at 
Westminster,  compared  with  some  other 
writings  of  the  queen's,  and  accepted  as 
genuine  (Oct.,  1568).  The  letters  deecended 
from  one  Scottish  regent  to  another,  and 
finally  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Earl  of 
Qowrie.  After  his  execution  (1584)  they 
disappeared.  They  had,  however,  been 
translated  into  different  languages  and  pub- 
lished. Mary  continually  asserted  them  to 
be  forgeries,  and  demanded  first  to  see  the 
originais,  then  to  be  provided  with  c<^es. 
Koither  of  these  requests  was  granted.  An 
ai^fument  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the 
letters  were  forgeries  is  funushed  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  most  criminatory  letters  were 
evidently  originally  written  in  Scotch,  and 
the  copies  published  were  a  translation  of  this 
Scotch  original  into  French.  But  Maiy,  nntal 
after  her  flight  into  England,  alwa}*8  used  the 
French  language  in  her  letters.  Therefore 
the  conclusion  is  that  she  could  not  have 
written  these  letters.  But  the  question  of  the 
genuineness  of  non-existent  documents  is 
naturally  diflBcult  tosolve.  Amon^  English 
historians,  Froude,  Burtwi,  and  lAing  bduevo 
the  letters  genuine ;  Caird  and  Hoaac^  take 
the  oppoeita  view.  Of  foreign  writers  on  the 
subject,  Ranke,  Pauli,  Mignet,  and  Gaedeko 
accept  the  letters,  whilst  Schimi,  Philippeon, 
Oauthier,  and  Chantelaose,  demy  tluir  authen- 
ticity. 

Oanthier,  ItarU  Stairt ;  ]agiMt.ir«ri«  StaoH; 
ScMem,  Bvlhw^t ;  PhlUppson,  Wt^  Atnqta  im 

Z*aaXtT      PhiXipp  II. 

CagsiteridttS,  The,  or  Tin  Islands,  first 
mentioned  bv  Hen>dotuB,  and  alluded  to  by 
Polybiua  ana  other  early  writers,  are  gener- 
ally identified  with  the  Scilly  Isles ;  but  under 
the  name  Cassiterides  it  is  very  probahle  that 
the  adjacent  parts  (rf  Devon  and  Cornwall 
were  iiuJuded.  [Sollt  Isles.] 
Elton.  OrifiM  qf  Xng.  BUt. 

C asvi voUatiniui  (Caswallon),  at  the 

time  of  Ctesar's  second  invasion  of  Britain  (b.c. 
54),  was  chief  of  the  Cassi,  and  had  shortly 
before  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  and  murdered  the  lawful  king.  The 
Roman  invasion  drove  the  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Britain  to  form  a  league,  at  the  head  of 
which  OoBsiveUannus  was  placed.  For  a  short 
time  he  succeeded  in  repelling  the  Romans, 
but  his  stronghold  being  captured,  and  the 
other  tribes  having  deserted  him,  he  sub- 
mitted to  Ceeaar,  gave  up  the  countrj-  of  the 
Trinobantea  to  Mandubratius,  son  of  the  late 
king,  and  contented  himself  with  keeping  his 
own  domains.  After  the  departure  of  GJesar 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cassivdlaunus. 

CastUlon,  The  Battle  of  (1463),  was 
the  last  engagement  in  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  between  England  and  France.  In  1452 
the  Oascona  rose  against  tiie  French,  and 
besought  aid  from  England.   lUbot,  Earl  al 
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ShrewBbury,  was  sent  out,  and  was  at  fint 
very  saccefuttuL  In  June,  H63,  hearing  that 
the  French  were  besieging  CastiUon,  a  fortress 
on  the  Dordogne,  he  marched  with  a  smuU 
fonw  to  relifiTe  it,  but  the  French  were 
stronger  than  he  imagined,  and  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  With  his  death  all  the 
hopes  of  the  English  were  at  on  end. 

CMtlebar  Saces  (1798).    The  name 

S'rcn  to  the  engagement  loaght  near  Castle- 
r  on  August  26,  1798,  during  the  French 
raid  on  Ireland.  Generals  Lake  and  Hutchin- 
BOQ,  with  2,000  Irish  militia,  a  large  body  of 
yeomanry,  and  Xiord  Koden'a  fencibles,  ad- 
vanced against  General  Humbert,  who  had 
landed  at  Killala  on  the  17th  of  the  month. 
Humbert  had  with  him  800  French  troopa, 
and  about  1,000  of  the  Irish  rebels.  TAe 
militia,  however, would  not  stand  their  ground, 
and  at  once  ran ;  and  the  yeomanr)- following, 
Lake's  guns  were  taken,  and  Roden's  horse 
were  unable  to  save  the  day.  Of  Lake's  men 
fifty-three  were  killed  and  tturty-f our  wounded; 
the  French  loss  was  heavier,  bat  they  took 
ioniteesi  guns  and  200  prisoners,  and  the  town 
of  Castlebar  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, with  whom  it  remained  for  about  a 
fortnight,  till  the  surrender  of  Humbert  at 
Ballinamuck,  on  September  8th. 

Cutlereaffli,    Yiscockt.  [Lokdon- 

DERBY.] 

Castles,  o(  which  there  are  remains  of 
nearly  500  in  England  alone,  belong  chiefly  to 
the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  true 
that  strong  places  were  fortified  by  Alfred 
and  his  BuccesBorB ;  but  those  would  rarely 
be  more  than  a  mound  and  a  ditch,  with 
wooden  tower  and  palisade;  and  Domesday, 
which  mentions  forty-nine  castles,  gives  only 
onestone  castle,  viz.,  Arundel,  as  existing  under 
the  Confessor.  They  were  a  Norman  product, 
even  when,  as  at  Hereford  and  Warwick, 
strong  earthworks  in  place  of  masonry-  show 
that  the  Norman  builder  used  an  existing 
Enghsh  fortress.  They  are  identical  in  type 
with  the  great  caetles  of  Normandy,  and 
keep  pace  with  them  in  development.  Thus 
the  essential  point  of  the  Norman  castle  is  the 
massive  rectangular  keep,  with  walls  as  much 
SB  20  feet  thick,  and,  as  at  Rochester,  over  1 00 
feet  high,  with  its  stairs,  chapel,  chambers, 
kitchen,  well — making  it  complete  in  itself  as 
a  last  resort.  The  base  court  in  the  castles 
boilt  immediately  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
{t.ff.,  Oxford,  London,  Newcastle)  was  for 
ume  years  leit  to  the  protection  of  a  stockade. 
When  this  was  replaced  by  circuit  walls,  with 
t  strong  gatt^ouse,  we  nave  complete  the 
Xtwman  system  of  fortification  by  solid  works 
of  great  passive  strength.  The  "  Edwardian  " 
castle  (e.ff.,  Carnarvon)  exhibits  a  system, 
which  completely  superaeded  this,  of  concen- 
trie  works,  with  skilful  arrangement  of  parts, 
ao  as  to  include  a  far  larger  area.  Such 


a  castle  as  Bamborough  could  accommodate 
a  large  garrison  with  stores,  horses,  and 
cattle,  and  could  be  stormed  only  in  detail. 
The  duke  in  Normandy  had  exercised  the  right 
of  holding  a  garriscn  in  the  castles  of  bis 
barons,  aad  the  Norman  kings  of  England 
iealouslymaintained  the  requirementof  aroj^ 
licence  for  their  erection.  Of  the  forty-nine  in 
Domesday,  thirty  were  built  by  the  Conqueror 
himself.  In  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  days,  376 
were  built,  or,  According  to  Balph  de  Diceto, 

I,  115.  Henry  II.,  oa  his  accession,  had  to 
besiege  and  recover  for  the  crown  the 
"  adulterine  "  castles ;  and  after  the  revolt  of 
1173  it  became  a  definite  pcdicy  of  tiie  crown 
to  keep  down  their  numbers,  and  have  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  of  caeteUans.  One  of 
the  first  steps  of  the  barons  of  1258  was  to  sub- 
stitute nineteen  of  themselves  for  the  alien 
fuvourites  as  guardians  of  the  royal  castles, 
and  the  last  sfaind  of  the  defeated  party  was 
made  in  De  HLonifyrt't  castle  of  Kenilworth 
from  Oct.,  1265,  to  Dec,  1266.  After  this  the 
castles  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  roy^  power. 
The  Edwardian  castles  were  chiefly  national 
defences  on  the  coast  or  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Marches.  The  number  of  licences  to  "crenel- 
late  and  tenellate  "  rises  to  its  height  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edwud  lU.; 
the  Commons  in  1371  even  petiticHi  that 
leave  to  do  this  may  be  given  freely  tat  all 
men's  houses  and  for  the  walls  of  boroughs. 
But  theee  were  castellated  mansions  rauier 
than  true  castles.  In  them  the  keep  sinks  to 
a  guardhouse,  the  walls  are  less  solid,  the 
windows  are  adapted  to  con^-eoienoe  rather 
than  defence.  However,  under  the  Stuarts 
such  fortified  mannons  proved  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  But  the  last  castles  are  not 
later  than  Tudor  times,  and  even  the  "  Peel  " 
towers,  for  defence  against  the  Scots,  fall 
into  ruin  after  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
Hie  castles  had  been  a  heavy  cost  and 
trouble  to  the  crown.  Bridgnorth  alone  had 
cost  in  repairs  £213  during  Henr^  II.'s  reign; 
the  Constable  of  Bridgnorth  besides  was  paid 
40  marks  aalar)';  and  the  jurors  of  1258 
declared  it  required  £20  a  year  to  keep  it  up 
in  time  of  peace.  The  tenure  of  castle  guard, 
at  the  rate  of  forty  days'  service  for  a  knight's 
fee,  commuted  often  for  a  mark  on  the  fee, 
was  a  burden  vexatious  both  to  noUes  and 
gentry.  Some  castlM,  like  Lancaster  and 
Kichmond,  were  associated  with  a  quasi-royal 

J'unsdiction  over  the  district.  In  others  the 
ords  would  be  only  too  ready  to  arrogate 
such  rights.  Many,  no  doubt,  like  Bridg- 
north, served  as  centres  of  tyranny,  even 
when  in  royal  hands.  And  this  taidency 
probably  accounts  for  the  frequent  changes 
made  by  the  crown  in  the  persons  chosen  as 
royal  constables,  and  for  the  fact  that  Ed- 
ward I.  finds  it  necessary,  even  after  Henry 

II.  's  determined  assertion  of  ro^al  rights,  to 
make  the  Quo  Warranto  inquiry  into  the 
jurisdictions  claimed  by  each  of  his  barons. 
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It  is  only  by  closely  tracing  the  local  history 
of  some  one  great  castle  that  the  justice  can 
be  realised  of  Mattheir  Paris'e  description  of 
th«n  as  "  nesta  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves," 
or  the  hitter  words  of  the  contemporary  Eng- 
lish monk  of  Feterhoroagh  on  the  castles  of 
Stephen's  rei^  :— "  They  filled  the  land  full 
of  castles,  and  when  they  were  finished,  filled 
them  with  devils  and  evil  men ;  .  .  .  then 
they  tortured  men  and  women  for  their  gold 
and  BUver ;  .  .  .  then  plundered  they  and 
burned  all  the  towns;  .  .  .  they  spared 
neither  church  nor  ohuichyArd;  .  .  .  they 
robbed  the  monks  and  the  clergy;  .  .  . 
the  earth  bare  no  com ;  the  land  was  all 
ruined  by  such  deeds;  and  it  was  said 
meoly  that  Christ  slept  and  His  saints." 
The  castles  of  England,  on  many  sides 
iilnstrate  the  national  history.  Berkeley  has 
its  story  of  royal  tragedy,  Keiulworth  of 
constitational  rtm^le,  Carlisle  of  border 
romance.  The  names  of  Montgomery  and 
Balliol  and  Granville  recall  the  baxonial 
families  who  brought  into  England  the  titles 
of  their  Norman  castles.  And  the  immense 
households  which  the  later  spirit  of  chivalry 
gathered  togethw  into  Alnwick,  or  I^caster, 
or  Warwick  made  the  castle  of  the  fourte«ith 
and  fifteenth  centuries  a  local  centre  of  vast 
social  influence,  even  when  the  days  of  its 
military  and  constitutional  domioaUon  had 
passed  away. 

Tioll«t-Ie-Duq,  Eaaay  on  MQiiaTy  Archit^ 
tur«;  J.  H.  Park^,  Domettie  Archil e«tura  ; 
G.  T.  Clark  in  Arehaolog.  Journal,  i  93,  xxiv. 
98;  King,  Muntm«nta  Antiqtia ;  the  AaoutruRi 
d<  Sichniunde,-  8«ildea,TitlMnf Son<mr;liadox, 
BuTOnia  Anj/lica;  Dugdale,  Baronag*  of  Eufl- 
land;  Lords'  Report  on  th»  Dignity  of  a  Peer, 
1825-9,  8iid  Report,  pt.  i, )  snd  the  good  county 
hiBtonoB,  such  as  SnrtoM,  Durham,  Ejdxju, 
Shropjftiro,  Ac  [A.  L.  8.] 

Catean  Cambresia,  The  Treaty  of 

(April  2,1569), was  concluded  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Engknd  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  The  chief  difficulty  in  bringing 
about  the  peace  had  been  the  question  of 
Calais,  whidi  the  French  were  determined  to 
keep.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  the 
French  should  keep  the  town  for  eight  years, 
and  then  restore  it.  The  J^nch  gave  up 
their  claims  on  Milan  and  Naples ;  they  aleo 
agreed  to  evacuate  and  raze  the  fortresses 
tt^y  had  built  on  the  Scottish  border,  and  to 
give  substantial  bonds  for  the  restitution  of 
Calais.  The  Dauphin  and  Bauphiness  were 
to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  to  agree  to  re- 
cognise Elizabeth's  right  to  the  English 
crown. 

The  treatj;  ia  given  in  Bymer,  Faitra,  xv,  505. 

Catesby,  Williak  {d.  1488),  one  of 
Aichard  lil.'s  ministers,  was  Speaker  of  the 
floiue  of  Commons  in  1484,  and  seems  to 
have  owed  his  rise  to  Lord  Hastings,  of 
whom  he  was  at  first  a  close  follower,  though 
he  afterwards  deserted  his  cause  when 
Hastings  fell  under   the   displeasure  oS 


Kichard.  He  was  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  and  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Henry  VII.    The  three  principal  advisers  of 

Bichard  III  Catesby,  Sir  Kichard  Katdiff, 

and  Lord  Level,  are  held  up  to  opprobrium 
with  him  in  Hie  well-known  contemporary 
liiyme : — 

"The  Cat.  the  Bat,  and  Lovel  the  Dog, 
Bule  tUl  England  under  ths  Hog.'* 

Cathadral  is  properly  the  chief  church 
of  the  diocese,  in  which  the  bishop's  seat  was 
established.  The  ecclesiastical  oiKaniaation 
on  the  Continent  generally  followed  the  lines 
of  the  pohtical  organisation  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  province  usually  became  the 
diocese,  andthechurch  of  the  provincial  capital 
became  the  seat  of  the  bishop.  In  England, 
however,  Christianity  was  largely  brought 
by  missionaries,  who  lived  together  under 
monastic  rules.  Hence,  among  others,  many  of 
the  English  cathedrals — e.g.,  Worcester — were 
originally  monastery  churches,  over  which  a 
bishop  was  set.  In  other  cases  the  bishop 
was  set  over  a  district,  and  chose  his  own 
cathedral  church.  Hence  the  bishws*  seats 
were  frequently  changed,  till  after  the  Xormaa 
Conquest  they  were  ordered  to  be  fixed  in  cities 
and  walled  towns.  Thus,  among  others,  the 
older  cathedrals  of  Sherborne,  Selaey,  and 
Dorchester  gave  place  to  those  of  Salisbury, 
Chichestor,  and  Lincoln.  [Bishopric] 
English  cathedrals  were  of  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  origin.  The  olergj- attached  to  them 
were  in  some  cases  monki^  in  others  secular 
canons.  In  the  first  case  the  bishop  reckoned 
as  abbot  of  the  monastery,  in  the  second  case 
he  was  the  head  of  his  chapter.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  secular  and  official  duties 
of  the  bishop  tended  to  sever  him  from  his 
cathedral,  and  the  chapter  took  possession  of 
it.  The  dean  became  more  powerful  than 
tbe  absent  bishop,  who  was  gradually  driven 
from  his  own  church,  and  retained  little  save 
a  visitatorial  power  over  hia  chapter.  The 
annals  of  most  medieeval  episcopates  are  full 
of  the  quarrels  between  the  bishop  and  the 
monks  or  chapter,  leading  to  constant  appeals 
to  Rome  and  a  diminntion  of  the  episcopal 
authority.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
monastic  cathedrals  were  re-modelled.  These 
"  cathedrals  of  the  new  foundation "  are 
Canterbury,  Carlisle,  Durham,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Worcester.  The 
biahf^rics  founded  by  Henry  VIU. — Bristol, 
Chester,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Peterborough, 
and  Westminster — were  provided  with  cathe- 
drals after  the  same  model.  Westminster, 
though  it  lost  its  bishop,  has  retained  its  dean 
and  its  position  as  a  cathedral  church.  In 
recent  times  new  bishoprics  have  been  founded, 
and  the  bishop's  seat  established  in  old 
collegiate  and  parish  churches,  which  have 
been  turned  into  cathedrals  at  Manchester, 
Kpon,  Liverpool,  St  Albans,  uid  Newcastle. 
{(mavtevl.} 
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Wklcott,  CatludTalia:  Freeman,  Cathedral 
Ckmrcb  of  WtlU.  and  Sorm.  Conq.,  iv.  41-1 — 180; 
DtoesMK  HMoritSj  published  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Chriatuiu  Knowledge.      [M.  C.] 

Catheruie  of  Aracron,  Queex,  first 

wile  of  Henry  VIII.  (4.  U8o,  d.  1536),  wud 
the  youoj^est  of  the  four  daughters  of  Ferdi- 
nand, King  of  Aragoa,  and  Isabella,  Queen 
of  CartUe.  The  foreign  policj'  of  Henry  VII. 
was  based  on  a  renewid  and  development 
of  the  traditional  mediafval  alliance  be£ween 
England  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms.  Hence, 
as  early  as  1492  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
two  monarchs  to  cement  their  friendship  by 
intermarriage.  In  149S,  Arthur,  the  eldest 
son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  contracted  to  Cutho- 
rine  by  proxy,  and  in  loOl,  when  Arthur  was 
fifteen  yearsotd,  Catheriae'wiiB  sent  to  England. 
The  marriage  was  then  celebrated  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral;  but  four  months  afterwards 
Arthur  died.  It  was  agreed  that  Catherine 
should  be  married  to  Henry,  Arthur's  younger 
brother.  A  papal  dispensation  was  obtained 
to  legalise  such  a  nutiriage,  and  a  contract  of 
mamage  was  made,  when  Henrj'  VIII. 
ascend^  the  throne,  in  lo09,  his  first  act  was 
to  marry  Catherine.  He  was  then  eighteen 
yearsold,  andshewastwenty-four.  Catherine 
was  not  handsome,  but  she  was  lively,  of  an 
amiable  disposition,  well-informed,  and  de- 
voted to  her  husband.  Her  married  life  was 
at  first  happy.  But  of  her  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  all  died  in  infancy  except 
Mai^'.  She  ceased  to  bear  children,  and 
showed  the  effetta  of  advancing  years  much 
more  than  did  Henry  VIII.  She  had  lost 
Henr\''B  affections,  but  still  retained  his 
esteem,  when  Anne  Bolcyn  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  "With  the  growth  of  the  king's 
attadunoit  to  Anne  scruples  abont  the 
Talidit^  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine 
arose  m  his  mind.  In  1527  those  scruples 
went  so  far  that  he  consulted  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey  how  to  obtain  a  divorce.  Through- 
out the  complicated  negotiations  for  that 
porpoee  Catherine,  alone  and  friendless  as  she 
was^  preserved  a  firm  and  dignified  attitude. 
^  was  submissive  to  Henry's  will  on  all 
mudl  points,  bnt  refused  to  make  any  ad- 
missions which  might  facilitate  a  divorce. 
She  stood  upon  the  justice  of  her  cause,  and, 
though  Wolsey  and  the  papal  nuncio,  Cam- 
peggio,  plied  her  in  every  way,  she  remaint^d 
am.  On  June  1,  1529,  she  and  the  king 
Biqwared  before  the  legate  at  Windmor. 
Cwienne  refused  to  admit  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court,  saying  she  had  appealed 
to  Rome.  The  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  being 
in  the  power  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
who  was  Catherine's  nephew,  was  driven  to 
ncdve  the  appeal  and  advoke  the  case  to 
Rome.  Wolsey  had  &iled,  and  his  disgrace 
followed.  Still  Henry  patiently  pursued  hie 
object  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from  Rome; 
H  this  became  more  improbable,  he  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  Pope.  In  IsSl  Catherine 


was  ordered  to  leave  Windsor ;  she  retired  to 
Ampthill,  and  was  no  longer  treated  as  queen. 
She  still  r&mained  firm  in  her  position  that  she 
was  the  king's  wife  by  lawful  marriage,  and 
would  so  abide  till  the  court  of  Rome  shall 
have  made  thereof  an  end."  But  Henry  VIII. 
made  an  end  his  own  wav.  On  March  30, 
1533,  Cranmer  was  made  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  He  cited  Catherine  to  appear 
before  him  at  Dunstable.  Catherine  paid  no 
heed  to  his  citation,  and  was  pronounc^  con- 
tumacious. On  May  23  Cmnmer  gave  hia 
decision  that  the  marriage  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  as  contracted  in  defiance 
of  the  Divine  prohibition.  From  this  time 
Catherine  was  styled  in  England  the  Dowager 
Princess  of  Wales.  At  &ster,  1534,  Pope 
Clement  VII.  pronounced  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine  to  be  lawful,  and  ordered  the 
king  to  take  back  his  legitimate  wife.  Henry 
VIII.  replied  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  de- 
claring the  marriage  unlawful,  and  making  it 
treason  to  (question  the  lawfulness  of  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Bolej'n.  Catherine 
Uved  in  retirement  in  one  of  the  royal 
manors.  Henry  VIII.  did  not  cease  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  from  her  submission  to  his 
will,  but  she  constantly  asserted  the  lawful- 
ness of  her  marriage.  She  died  at  Kimbolton 
in  January,  1536,  and  on  her  deathbed  wrote 
Henry  a  letter  assuring  him  of  her  forgive- 
ness, and  commending  to  his  care  their 
daughter  Mary.  By  Henry's  orders  she  was 
buried  with  becoming  pomp  in  the  abbey 
churdi  of  Peterborough,  which  was  soon 
after  erected  into  a  oathednU. 

The  Stat»  Paperi  of  Henry  viXX.'s  re'gn  : 
J.  8.  Brewer,  Th«  IU.9A  of  Utnry  nil. ;  Proude, 
HuiM'K  of  E)(gtaiid ;  Btiiokland,  Livet  of  tht 
Queeni  of  England.  [Ji.  C.] 

CatKeriutt  of  Bratfaiua,  Qceek,  wife 
of  Charles  II.  (6.  163^  d.  1705),  was  Oie 
daughter  of  John,  King  at  Portugal.  She  was 
married  to  Charles  II.  in  16fi2.  Her  married 
life  seems  not  to  have  been  happj',  owing  to 
her  husband's  infidelities  and  the  harshness 
and  neglect  with  which  he  treated  her.  She 
mixed  very  little  in  politics,  and,  though  a 
sincere  Roman  (Jatholic,  never  made  any  real 
attempts  to  get  Romanism  re-established  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was  ac- 
cnsed  by  Titus  Oates  of  plotting  a^inst  the 
king's  life,  but  the  informer's  equivocations 
were  detected  by  Charles,  and  the  charge  was 
dropped.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
liv^  quietly  in  England  till  1692,  when  she 
returned  to  her  native  country,  where  she 
spent  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Catheiiue  of  Franca,  Quksn,  wife 
of  Henry  V.(&.1401,d.ll38},wasthedai^hter 
of  Charles  VI.  In  1420  she  was  married  to 
Heniy  v.,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  "iWaty  of  IVoyes,  By  him  she  had  only 
one  son,  Henry  VI.  In' 1423  she  took  for 
her  second  hasbond  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh 
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gentleman  ftttached  to  the  court,  "  the  smsU- 
nesB  ot  whose  estate  was  recompenced  by  the 
delicacy  of  his  person,  being  every  way  a 
very  compleat  gentleman."  By  him  she  had 
three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Edmund 
Tudor,  was   the  &ther  of   Heaxy  YII. 

[TUDORS.] 

Catherine  Howardt  Queen,  fifth  wife 
of  Henry  VIII.  (i.  F1522,  d.  1542),  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  £dmund  Howard,  the  aon 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Educated  under  the 
care  of  the  Dowager  DuchesB  of  Norfolk,  she 
early  developed  a  taste  for  levity  and  frivobty. 
Henry  VIII.  was  captirated  by  her  beauty 
and  vivacity,  and  nuirricd  her,  July  28,  1540. 
But  the  levity  which  had  marked  her  before 
her  marriage  continued  afterwards,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  guilty  of 
improper  conduct  with  at  least  one  of  her 
former  lovers,  Derham.  In  Nov.,  1541,  she 
was  charged  with  adultery,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  On  Dec,  10  two  of  her  paramours, 
Derham  and  Culpepper,  were  beheaded.  In 
lo42  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  her  was 
passed;  and  on  Feb.  12  following  she  was 
executed.  Immediately  afterwards  a  bill  waa 
passed  making  it  high  treason  for  any  woman 
whom  the  king  manred  or  sought  in  marria^ 
to  conceal  any  questionable  circumstancee  in 
her  past  life. 

Sbriokland,  Qutrnw  <^E%gUMd. 

Catherine  Parr,  Queen,  sixth  wife  of 

Henry  VIII.  {A.  1513,  d.  1648),  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr,  waa  connected  by  birth 
with  the  Nevilles  and  other  great  mmilies. 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  married,  at  an 
unusually  early  age,  toEdvard,  Lord  Borouf^, 
who  left  her  a  widow,  and  in  her  sixteenth 
year  she  waa  married,  for  the  second  time,  to 
John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  with  whom  she 
lived  happily  for  several  years.  During  this 
period  she  became  greatly  attached  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  fieformers.  Lord  Latimer 
died  in  1542,  and  Catheriiu  waa  besieged 
by  many  suitors.  She  was  beautiful,  and 
famed  for  her  accomplishments,  and  her 
husband's  death  had  left  her  in  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  properties  in  ue  kingdom. 
The  most  favoured  of  her  suitors  was  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  who,  however,  prudently 
withdrew  his  pretensions  when  the  kins;  cast 
his  eyoa  upon  the  lady.  In  July,  1543,  she 
was  married  to  Henry,  and  this,  unlike  the 
king's  previous  matrimonial  alliances,  excited 
no  dissatisfaction  among  any  class  of  his 
subjects.  In  the  very  diflScult  position  of 
queen  she  acted  with  great  prudence.  She 
ministered  to  the  growing  bodily  infirmities  of 
the  king,  and  endeared  herself  to  his  children. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  sincere 
and,  as  far  as  prudence  allowed  her,  an  active 
supporter  of  fiie  Reformers.  In  spite  of  her 
great  caution,  Henrj-  conceived  a  mistrust  of 
her  theological  learning,  and  was  prevailed 
upon  by  Bishop  Gardiner  to  rign  articles  of 


impeachment  against  heir,  and  to  order  her 
arrest;  but  C^werine'a  skilful  management 

succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.  It  u. 
probable,  however,  that  Hent^  was  meditating 
a  fresh  charge  of  treason  against  her  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  death.  Almost  immediately 
after  this  event  Catherine  married  her  former 
suitor.  Sir  Thomas  S^rmoor  of  Suddey,  the 
Lord  High  AdmiraL  Her  husband,  however, 
neglected  her,  and  had  obviously  fixed  his 
afiections  on  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The 
union  was  unhappy,  and  in  August,  1S48,  she 
died  in  childbirth.  From  some  words  spoken 
by  Catherine  during  her  last  iilnees,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  Seymour  poisoned  her; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picion. Catherine  was  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  Prayers  and  Mediiationi,  and  a  tract 
called.  The  Lammtationa  of  a  Sinner^  which 
is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour,  and  in 
parts  with  some  genuine  eloquence. 

Strjpe,  Jbmoriala;  Striaklwid,   Qiwnu  ^ 
£n(rland. 

Catholic  Association,  The,  was 
founded  by  Daniel  O'Counell  in  1823.  It 
embraced  all  classes,  and  was  really  repre- 
sentative in  charactm-,  thongh  not  nominally 

so.  It  received  petitions,  appointed  com- 
mittees, ordered  a  census  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, and  collected  the  Catholic  Rent.  This 
was  a  subscription  raised  all  over  Ireland  by 
means  of  officers  called  Wardens,  appointed  by 
the  Association.  O'Connell  managed  all  the 
money  that  came  in,  without  accounting  for 
it  to  any  one.  In  1825  Parliament  attempted 
to  put  down  the  Association  means  of  the 
Convmtion  Bill,  but  the  Association  dissolved 
itself  before  the  Bill  came  into  force.  This, 
however,  was  merely  in  appearance ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  continued  to  exist,  and  the 
Catholic  Bei^  waa  still  raised.  In  1829,  after 
the  victory  won  at  the  Clare  election,  ^ 
Convention  Bill  having  expired,  the  old  Amo- 
ciation  was  renewed,  and  it  declared  that 
none  but  Catholics  should  in  future  be  elected 
for  Irish  constituencies.  The  members  (dso 
began  to  assemble  at  monster  meetings,  to 
which  they  marched  in  military  array;  but 
a  proclamation  against  those  meetings  waa 
obeyed  by  the  Association.  When  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  was  passed  it  was  accompanied 
by  a  measure  for  suppressing  the  Asacwiation. 
But,  ita  object  being  fulfilled,  the  Association 
was  dissolved  before  the  Bill  became  law. 
Sheil  and  Wyre  were  the  leaders,  next  to  the 
"  Liberator  "  himself. 

Catholic  Committee,  The,  was  an  as- 
sociation of  some  of  the  leading  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  which  was  established  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.,  and  waa  intended  to  watch 
over  Catholic  interests,  "nie  Committee  be- 
came extremely  active  during  the  agitation  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenUi  century. 
In  1791  there  was  a  split  in  the  Committee, 
the  bishops  and  the  nohlconeaif  lite  Lord 
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Fingal  and  Lord  Ee]imare>  seporatiiig  from 
the  more  violent  party;  the  latter  pressed 
tot  iiutuit  emancipation,  while  the  former 
were  willing  to  wait.  The  violent  party 
deteniuned  on  a  convention,  and  on  an 
alliance  with  the  United  Irishmen,  under 
Byrne  and  Keogh.  The  consequence  was  the 
BackLaneParlmment(q.v.].  Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the  Committee  itoelf,  after  a  hot  debate, 
accepted  the  Relief  Bill  of  1793,  and  the  Back 
lane  Parliament  dissolved.  Bat  from  this 
tnne  the  moderate  party  lost  influence,  and  in 
179Sthe  Committee  dissolved  itself.  In  1809 
and  1871  it  was  reconstituted,  andreassembled 
fbra  short  period.  [CaTHOUC  EicANcaPATioN.] 

Catholic  Emancipatum.    In  the 

reign  of  William  IlL  varioos  statutes  had 
be^  passed  against  the  Homan  Catholics 
which  forbade  Uiem  to  bold  property  in  land, 
and  subjected  their  spiritual  instructors  to 
the  penalties  of  felony.  These  acts  had 
ceased  to  be  applied,  but  they  were  a  blot 
upon  the  statute  book,  and  served  as  a  temp- 
tation to  informers.  In  177S  an  Act, 
tnofflit  in  by  Sir  O.  Savile,  repealed  these 
penaniea  wiui  general  approval.  Theee 
Acts  did  not  apply  to  Scotland,  but  it 
was  contemplated  to  repeal  similar  enactments 
which  still  disgnced  the  Scotch  statute  book. 
This  stirred  up  fanaticism  in  E>iinbiirgh,and 
Glasgow  in  1779;  riots  took  place  m  the 
Scotch  capital,  and  the  houses  of  Bonian 
Catholics  were  attacked.  A  Protestant  Abso- 
ciation  was  established  in  Scotland,  and  Lord 
George  Gordon,  who  was  more  than  half  a 
madman,  was  chosen  as  its  president.  The 
association  spread  to  England,  and  a  branch 
was  established  in  London,  and  in  consequence 
the  disturbances  known  as  the  Gordon  Biots 
(q.T.)  broke  out.  In  1791  Mr.  Mitford'brought 
in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  "  Protesting  Catholic 
Dissenters" — that  is,  Roman  Catholics  who 
|«otestad  against  the  Pope's  temporal  author- 
ity, and  his  right  to  ezoommunicate  kings  and 
absolve  sulyecta  from  their  alle^ianco,  and 
the  right  of  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics. 
Ur.  Fox  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  relief  should  be  given  to  all  Boman 
Ctthidics.  Ur.  Pitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments. The  Bill  was  altered  during  its  pro- 
gress, and  at  last  it  passed  in  a  form  whioh 
allowed  Roman  OathoIicH  who  took  an  oath 
of  all^iance  to  secure  to  themselves  free- 
dom  of  education,  of  holding  property,  and 
of  practising  the  professum  of  the  law.  It 
also  allowed  CHatholic  peers  to  approach  the 
king.  Roman  Catholics  were  still  worse  off 
in  Ireland.  Their  public  worship  was  pro- 
scribed; they  were  excluded  from  all  offices 
in  the  learned  professions;  they  were  deprived 
of  the  guardianship  of  their  cluldren ;  if  they 
had  landed  estates  they  were  forbidden  to  in- 
tsnnany  with  Protestants.  In  1792  some  of 
the  worst  of  these  disaUlities  were  removed  by 
thaIririiPu']iament,andin  1793  this  relietwaa 


further  extended.  The  restraints  on  worship 
and  education,  even  the  disposition  of  property, 
were  removed :  they  were  admitted  to  vote  at 
elections  on  taking  the  oath  of  all^jonce  and 
abjuration;  they  conld  hold  some  of  the 
higher  civil  and  military  oflSces,  and  could 
enjoy  the  honours  and  endowments  of  the 
University  of  Dublin.  In  the  same  year  a 
similar  Bill  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  Scotch 
Roman  Catholica.  In  1799,  when  tiie  Union 
with  Ireland  was  in  contemplation,  Pitt  in- 
tended to  admit  Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
George  III.  was  strongly  opposed  to  this  step, 
and  would  not  allow  his  minister  to  give  any 
direct  pledge.  When  Pitt  attempted,  after 
the  Unitm,  to  carry  out  his  temperad  scheme 
(rf  relief,  the  king  refused  his  consent,  and 
Pitt  resigned  office.  After  this  the  question 
slept,  but  in  1803  the  Catholics  obtained  a 
further  slight  measure  of  relief  on  condition 
of  subscribing  the  oath  of  1791.  In  May, 
1805,  Lord  Grenville  moved  for  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House  to  consider  a  petition 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  <^  Ireland;  but 
his  motion  wm  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
129.  A  nmilar  motion  was  made  by  Fox  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  112.  In  1807  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  ministry  to  admit  Roman  Catholics 
in  Irel^d  to  the  higher  staff  appointments  of 
the  army.  This  attempt  they  were  obliged  by 
the  king  to  abandon,  and  as  fiis  Majesty  wei^ 
on  to  require  from  them  awritten  declaration 
that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further 
concessitm  to  the  Catnolics,  Ihey  were  obliged 
to  resign.  Their  suet-eesors,  under  the  Duke 
of  Portland  end  Mr.  Perceval,  were  opposed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims ;  still  nuroeioua 

Stitions  were  presented  by  Irish  Roman 
itholica,  and  similsr  petitions  were  presented 
in  1810  in  favour  of  English  Roman.  Catholics. 
Many  Protestants  bfgan  to  petition  for  the 
relief  of  their  Catholic  brelhrtn.and  the  feeling 
in  the  universities  became  less  strongly  opposea 
to  change.  After  the  murder  of  Mr.  Perceval 
the  Marquis  Welleeley  was  charged  with  the 
formation  of  a  ministry,  and  made  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  claims  the  basis  of  his 

?rogTamme.  He  did  not,  howe^-ur,  succeed, 
n  the  same  year  Mr.  Canning  carried  a 
motion  for  the  consideration  of  the  laws 
affecting  Catholics  by  a  majorityof  129.  Inthe 
Lords  a  similar  motion  was  lost  by  a  single  vote. 
A  Catholic  Association  (q.v.)  had  been  formed 
in  Ireland  in  1823.  During  Mr,  Canning's 
tenure  of  office  it  had  been  dissolved,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  sure  to  carrj'  out  his 
well-known  views.  After  his  death,  in  1827, 
it  was  reconstructed.  In  1828  it  secured  the 
return  of  Daniel  O'Connell  for  the  county  of 
Clare.  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
were  convinced  that  the  time  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  claims  had  now 
arrived.  Besides  other  difficulties,  they  had 
to  face  the  strong  oppontion  of  the  king. 
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(Jeorge  IV.,  who  now  exprefloed  u  much  ob- 
jection to  the  measure  aa  his  lather  had 
done.  At  last  the  king  was  persuaded  to  aUow 
the  ministry  to  draw  up  three  measures, 
one  to  sappresa  the  Catholic  Association,  one 
a  Relief  Bill,  and  the  third  to  revise  the 
franchise  in  Ireland.  After  some  delay 
caused  by  the  king,  Feel  introduced  the 
measure  of  Catholic  Belief.  It  admitted 
Roman  Catholics,  on  taking  a  new  oath  instead 
of  the  oath  of  suprenucy,  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  to  all  corporate  ofBces ;  to  all 
judicial  offices,  except  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  ;  to  all  civil  and  political  offices,  except 
tiiose  of  Regent,  Lord  Chancellor  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Roman  Catholics  were  still  restrained  in  the 
exercise  of  Church  patronage.  The  motion 
to  go  into  Committee  was  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  188.  The  Duko  of  'WelliDgton 
said,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  "  I,  my  Lords,  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer 
period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most 
men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war, 
and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could  avoid,'by 
any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am 
attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to 
do  it."  The  Bill  was  opposed  in  the  Lords 
by  the  Aidihishop  of  Canterbury  and  several 
others  of  the  episcopal  bench,  but  it  was 
carried  on  April  10, 1829,  bya  large  majority. 
The  king  gave  his  consent  with  great  rtduc- 
tance.  Sir  Robert  Peel  writes  in  his  memoirs 
a  solemn  declaration  that  he  acted  throughout 
in  this  measure  from  a  deep  conviction  that 
they  were  not  only  conducive  to  the  general 
welfare,  bat  that  they  had  become  impera- 
tively necessary  to  avert  an  imminent  and 
iacreosing  danger  from  the  interests  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  institutions  connected 
with  the  Church. 

Peel's  Mmoin;  Staplston,  Otorgt  Canning 
and  hi»  Timm ;  PanliL  S»g.  GMchieht*  teU  1815 ; 
Adolphns,  Hut.  cf  S»g. ;  Uqr,  Contt.  EM.  of 
Ung.  [O.  B.] 

Cato  Strsvt  Conspiracy  (1S20)  was 
the  name  given  to  a  wild  plot  formed  by  a 
number  of  desperate  men,  having  for  its  chief 
object  the  murder  of  Lord  Costlereagh  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministers.  The  originators 
were  a  man  named  Artiinr  ThisUewood,  who 
had  once  been  a  subaltern  officer,  Ings,  a 
butcher,  Tidd  and  Brunt,  shoemakers,  and 
Davidson,  a  man  of  colour ;  and  thev  had 
arranged  to  murder  the  ministers  at  a  dinner 
at  Lord  Harrowby's  on  the  night  of  the  23rd 
February,  to  set  fire  to  Ixindon  in  several 
places,  seize  the  Bank  and  Mansion  House, 
and  proclaim  a  provisional  government,  ^o 
plot,  however,  had  been  betrayed  to  the 
police  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  named 
Edwards,  some  weeks  before.  The  conspira- 
tors were  attacked  by  the  police  as  they  were 
arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street, 


near  the  Edgware  Road.  A  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  one  policeman  was  stabbed  and  Berml 
of  the  criminals  escaped.  Tfaistiewood 
was  among  these,  but  he  was  captured  next 

morning.  He  and  four  others  were  executed, 
and  five  more  were  transported  for  life.  A 
good  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Cmnmons  on  the  employment  of 
the  informer  Edwards  by  the  autbonties. 
Annual  RegMtr,  1830. 

Catyeuohlaiii  (or  Catutellaki),  The, 
were  an  ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the 
present  counties  of  Hertford,  Bedford,  and 

Buckingham. 

CaTalierS.  In  December,  164 1 ,  frequent 
tumults  took  place  round  the  Housce  of 
Parliament,  in  the  course  of  which  more 
than  one  collision  occurred  between  the  mob 
and  the  officers  and  courtiers  who  made 
Whitehall  their  head-quarters.  The  two 
parties  assailed  each  other  with  nicknames, 
and  the  epithet,  "Cavaliei*,"  was  applied  by 
the  people  to  the  Royalists.  The  originaU 
meaning  of  the  term,  which  was  to  become  the 
designation  of  a  great  political  party,  is  diffi- 
cult to  diacovor.  Professor  Gardiner  sa^'s  that 
it  "  carried  with  it  a  flavour  of  opprobrium  as 
implying  a  certain  looseness  and  idleness  of 
military  life."  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  it  was 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach  on  this  occasion  "to 
connect  its  French  origin  vdQi  the  un-English 
character  of  the  defenders  of  the  queen  and 
her  French  papist  adherents,  to  whom  it  was 
chiefly  applied,"  According  to  the  statement 
of  William  Lilly,  an  eye-witness  of  these  riots,  it 
referred  at  first  rather  to  the  pei-sonal  appear- 
ance of  the  Royalists  than  to  an^-thing  foreign 
or  sinister  in  Qieir  chainoters,  "The  courtiers 
having  long  hair  and  locks,  and  always  wear- 
ing  swords,  at  last  were  called  by  these  men 
'  Cavaliers  ; '  and  so  all  that  took  part  or  ap- 
peared for  his  Majesty  were  termed  Cavaliers, 
few  of  the  vulgar  knowing  the  sense  of  the 
word'Cavalier.'"  It  thus  exactly  correroonded 
to  the  term  Roundhead  [RouNnHEAoT  The 
earliest  uses  of  ^e  word  in  the  Jounuu  of  Sir 
8.  D'Ewes  are  found  under  the  dates  of  Jan. 
10,  and  March  4, 1641.  The  king  complained  ot 
its  use,  accusing  his  opponents  of  attempting 
"  to  render  all  persons  of  honour,  courage,  and 
reputation  odious  to  the  common  people  under 
the  style  Of  Cavaliers,  insomuch  as  the  high- 
ways and  villages  have  not  been  safe  for 
gentlemen  to  pass  through  without  violence 
or  affront."  The  name  at  first  used  as  a 
reproach  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  Royalists 
themselves  as  a  title  of  honour.  "  A  complete 
Cavalier,"  wrote  Dr.  Symons,  in  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  royal  army,  "  is  a  child  of 
honour.  He  is  the  <Hily  reserve  of  Englidt 
gentility  and  ancient  valour,  and  hath  choe^ 
rather  to  bury  himself  in  the  tomb  of  honour 
than  to  see  the  nobility  of  his  nation  vas- 
salaged,  the  dignity  of  his  country  ct4>tivatfld 
or  obsimred  by  any  base  domestic  enemy,  or 
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by  any  foreign  fore-conquered  foe."  The 
name  thus  origmated  coatinaed  to  be  used  to 
deacribe  the  Church  and  King  party  tiU  the 
introduction  of  the  epitiiet  **  Tory."  [Tokt.} 
Oudiner.  Bitt.  of  Eng.  ISOS—ISli ;  Forater,  Pim 
M««ber«;  Warbarton,  Kmnoin  anct  CorruynutMUW 
of  Prinoi  JlKpert  and  Ou  Cuvoliers.    For  a  Ust  of 
Cftv&Iier  Memben  of  Parliament  see  Sanford, 
StmiMa  and  lUui^roliont  of  the  Qrtat  Ji«beUion,' 
ud  for  a  Uat  of  offlccM,  Peaoook,  Army  Lute  q/ 
OwMlwra  and  a»tMdlMtd(.  [C.  U.  F.] 

GttTCiuUsll,  Family  of.  [Detonskirb 

PaUUGB.] 

CaTcaidislL,'W'iLUA]f,&c.  [Detonbmire.] 

Cavendisll*  "William.  [Nbwcastlb.] 

Cavaudisll,  Thohau  [b.  1564,  d.  1592),  a 
gentleman  of  Suffolk,  fitted  out  in  1586  an 
expedition  for  discovery  and  privateering, 
having  imbibed  a  love  for  sea  adventure 
daring  a  voyage  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  1585.  A  futile  attack  on  Sierra  Leone  waa 
followed  by  a  descent  on  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  where  he  met  with  more  success, 
capturing  some  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships, 
notably ^le  "Santa  Anna"  from  the  Manillas. 
He  rptumed  to  Flymonth  in  September,  1588, 
by  the  Moluccas,  Java,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  honour  of  being  ^e  second 
EngUabman  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  and  was  knighted  by  the  queen.  He 
died  off  the  coaet  of  Brazil  whilst  engaged  in 
anoflier  voyage  of  discovery. 

Cawnpore,  Mabsackb  of  (1857).  On 
June  5th  the  Cawnpore  regiments  mutinied, 
plundered  the  treasury,  and  set  off  to  Delhi. 
On  the  6th  they  were  brou^t  Imck  by  Nana 
Sahib,  and  invested  the  Besidency.  Not  less 
than  1,000  persons  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  they  prolonged  the  defence  from  June  6th 
to  June  24tb,  till  the  ammunition  and  pro- 
\'ifliotu  were  all  gone.  Then  Nana  Sahib 
offered  to  transmit  them  safely  to  Allahabad 
on  condition  of  surrender.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  on  the  27th,  the  aorvivors,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  marched  down  to 
the  boats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
in  number  about  450.  They  had  no  sooner 
embarked  than  a  murderous  fire  was  opened 
on  them  from  both  banks.  "  ISlany  perished, 
others  got  off  in  their  boats ;  but  their  crews 
bad  deserted  them,  and  one  by  one  they  were 
again  captured.  A  considerable  number  were 
at  once  shot,  and  otherwise  put  to  death,  but 
122  were  reserved."  After  Ha^-eiock's  victory, 
July  15th,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be 
put  to  death  with  those  who  had  escaped  from 
Futtehgurh.  They  were  all  brutally  destroyed 
on  £be  I6th;  some  by  shot,  some  by  sword- 
cuts;  the  boidiefl  were  cast  into  a  well,  and 
there  is  no  donbt  that  many  were  thrown  in 
while  still  alive.  [Ikdum  ML'Timr.] 
Sxje.  Stpov  W***"- 
CHEton«  William  («.  F  1421,  d.  P  1491),  the 
fint  Knglirf  printer,  was  bom  near  Hadiow, 
iit  Ken^  ana  spprraiticed  to  a  rich  London 


mercer  in  1438.  He  left  England  in  U41  to 
transact  business  in  connection  with  his  trade 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  flnoUy  took  up  hia 
reridence  at  Brnges,  where  he  remained  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  joined  there  the  gild 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  who  had  a  dep6t  in 
the  city.  In  1463  Caxton  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  governor  of  the  gili  Soon  after- 
wards he,  tt^ther  with  another  English 
envoy,  was  entrusted  by  Edward  IV.  with 
the  task  of  renewing  an  expiring  commercial 
treaty  between  England  and  Burgundy,  In 
1470,  Caxton  used  hia  influence  at  Bruges  in 
behalf  of  Edward  IV.,  who  was  taking  refuge 
there  from  the  Lancastrians,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  offered  him  a 
post  at  her  court.  By  the  duchess's  command 
he  completed,  in  1471,  a  translation  into 
English  of  a  popular  French  collection  of 
romances  concerning  the  Trojan  War.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Colard  Manson,  who 
had  some  knowledge  of  the  new  art  of  printing 
which  Gutenberg  had  perfected  some  sixteen 
years  before.  Together  they  printed  Caxton's 
translation— TA«  £eeuveUo/  tlie  Hiatoryet  of 
Troy*— and  1474  has  been  the  year  assigned 
as  the  date  of  the  production  of  this,  the 
first  English-printed  book.  The  experiment 
proved  eminently  successful  to  another  of 
Caxton's  translations — The  Game  and  Playe  of 
the  Che»» — issued  from  the  same  press  in  1476. 
In  1476  Caxton  arrived  in  England  with  new 
type,  and  set  up  a  press  neax  the  western 
entrance  to  Westminster  Abb^.  During  the 
following  flftewi  years,  he  printed  many 
works— chivalric  romances,  religious  works, 
and  translations.  His  patrons  included 
Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and  Henry  VII., 
and  the  chief  noblemen  and  many  merchants  of 
the  day.  Caxton  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's 
Churchyard,  outside  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  b«et  biotrrapb7  of  Caxton  Id  that  by  Kr. 
William  Blades,  which  has  practically  Hnper- 
seded  all  its  prodecemors.  [S.  L.  L.J 

Oeadwalla,  King  of  Wessex  (685—688). 
was  descended  n-om  Cerdic  through  Ceawlin. 
His  name  is  generally  considered  to  be- 
speak a  British  origin,  the  same  as  the 
Welsh  Cadwallon,  and  in  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  brother 
was  called  Mul,  i.e.,  "  mule,"  a  msn  of  mixed 
descent  On  being  banished  from  Weseez,  he 
retired  to  Sussex,  which  kingdom  he  subdued. 
He  was,  however,  subsequently  expelled, 
returned  to  Wessex,  and,  on  the  death  or 
abdication  of  Centwine,  became  king.  He 
then  conquered  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  twice  ravaged  Kent.  In  686  he  ab- 
dicated, and  went'on  a  pilgrimage  to  Home, 
where  he  was  baptised  by  the  Pope,  and 
received  the  name  of  Peter.  He  died  on 
Easter  Day,  689. 

Anglo-Saxtm  Chrm,  ;  Hanry  of  HuDtingdon. 

C6awlilL»  KingofWessra,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  on 
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the  death  of  hia  feiher  Cymric  Under  hu  | 
leadership  the  West  Saxons  enlai^ed  their  i 
boundaries  and  the  Britons  were  driven  back. 
In  668  he  defeated  Ethelbeit  of  Kent  at 
Wimbledon,  and  three  years  later  sained  a 
grwt  victory  over  the  Biittms  at  Bedford, 
which  brought  the  important  towns  of  Ayles- 
bury, Bensington,  and  Eynaham  under  his 
dominion.  In  577  he  won  a  victory  at  Dere- 
ham, in  which  three  British  kings  fell,  and 
as  a  result  of  this  success  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  three  cities  of  Bath,  Gloucester, 
and  Cirenceeter.  In  oS4,  iu;ain  attempting 
to  extend  hia  conqaests  to  t£e  upper  Severn 
valley,  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  at  Fad- 
diley  in  Cheshire,  defeated  the  Britons 
at  Frithera  in  Shropshire,  but  after  this 
is  said  to  have  made  an  alliance  with 
them  against  Ethelbert,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  at  Wodnesbeorh  (?  Wanborough, 
about  three  miles  from  Swindon)  and  driven 
out  of  his  kin^bnn  {t  690}.  Two  years  after 
this  he  died.  Ceawlin  is  reokonod  aa  the 
second  Bretwalda  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chroni-^ 
cle;  and  William  of  Malmesbuiy  says  of  him 
Uiat  "he  was  the  astonishment  of  the  English, 
the  detestation  of  the  Britons,  and  eventually 
the  destruction  of  both." 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  WUl.  of  Malmesbaiy. 

Cecil,  Sir  Kobkrt.  [Salisucrt.] 

Cecil,  Sir  WiLUAJf.  [Burlbioh.] 

Celtm  in  the  Britiah  loles.  The 

Celts  form  one  among  that  lan^  group  of 
peoples  which  is  commonly  called  the  Aryan 
group,  and  which  includra  nearly  all  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Europe  with  several 
considerable  peoples  of  the  East.  The 
name  Celt  was  tliat  by  which  the  people 
were  first  known  to  the  Greeks,  whereas  the 
Bomans  always  knew  them  under  the  name 
of  6alli,or  Gauls  ;  both  these  words  probably 
mean  the  same  thing,  namely  the  warriora,  or 
according  to  Professor  Bh^s,  the  kilt-wearitig, 
or  clothed  people.  Another  name  by  which 
the  Celts  of  South  Britain  were  known  is 
Cymry,  which  is  still  the  name  by  which  the 
Welsh  designate  themselves,  and  which 
possibly  reappears  in  the  Cimbri  spoken  of 
by  the  Soman  historians.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Celts  at  one  time  formed  the 
most  powerful  confederacy  of  nations  in 
Europe.  Gradually  the  Celtic  peoples  were 
driven  back  from  their  more  easterly 
possessions  by  the  Bomans  and  the  kindred 
races  in  the  south,  and  in  the  north  by 
the  Teutonic  peoples  ;  so  that  at  the  time 
when  the  light  of  history  first  shines  on 
them  with  any  clearness  we  find  them  in 
possession  only  of  the  three  most  western 
lands  of  Europe — namely,  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula, Gaul,  and  the  British  Itiles. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  lands,  though  they  consisted 
fundamentally  of  tlu  same  race,  formed  in 


any  sense  a  ^gle  nationali^,  or  spoke  an 
identical  language.   In  the  British  lalands 

some  dialects  of  Celtic  are  still  spoken 
and  others  are  but  recently  extinct.  Theee 
we  can  classify.  They  are  the  Welsh, 
or  Cymric  (KymraegJ,  the  Cornish,  the 
Manx  (dialect  spoken  m  the  Isle  of  Man), 
the  Irish  (Eise  or  Gaidheli^,  and  the  Hig^ 
land  Scottish,  or  Scottish  Gaelic  To  these 
we  must  add  the  only  other  living  Celtic 
tongue,  the  Breton  of  Britanny,  otherwise 
called  Armoric.  Iliese  six  dialects  ^vide  them- 
selves into  two  dasses,  the  Oaidhetie  (OoideUc) 
and  the  Sritith  or  Oymrie.  The  first  in- 
cluded Irish,  Manx,  and  Scottish  Gaelic ;  the 
second  con^rises  tiie  Welsh,  Cornish,  and 
Armoric  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  divi- 
sion was  in  force  as  long  ago  as  the  date  of 
the  first  Roman  invasion,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  British  Islands  then  consisted  of 
two  great  nationalities,  the  Britons  in  the 
lower  part  of  Britain,  and  the  Gaels  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  There 
caa  be  little  doubt  that  of  the  two  the  nation- 
ality of  the  Britons  was  iDMt  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  Gauls. 

Many  of  our  geographical  names  serve  to 
remind  us  of  these  two  main,  divisions  of  the 
Celtic  race.  The  word  Gaidhel  (which  is,  of 
course,  etymologicaUy  allied  to  Gaul)  is  pre- 
served in.  the  words.  Gael  and  Gaelic,  now 
iised  only  fox  the  Scottish  Gaels,  though  in 
the  native  Irish  the  same  word  (Gaedhil)  is 
applied  to  that  nationality  and  language ;  it 
is  preserved  again  in.  Galway  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Galloway  in.  Scotland,  and  in  many  leaser 
local  names.  The  word  Cymrj',  which  is  still 
the  name  by  which  the  Welsh  caU  themselves, 
has  been  for  us  Latinised  into  Cambria,  and 
remains  again  in  Cumberland  (Cumbria) 
which  once  included  a  much  larger  area  than 
it  now  includes.  Britain,  Briton,  are  names 
which  have  boon  bestowed  from  without— 
namely,  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans —  while 
Wales,  Comtra//,  have  likewise  been  bestowed 
from  without  by  the  Teutonic  invaders  <rf 
Britain.  AU  the  Celtic  nationalities  were,  as 
we  know,an  immigrant  peopleintoEurope,and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  wh^n  they  made 
their  way  into  these  islands  they  found  them 
empty  ot  inhabitants,  or  that  no  traces  of 
tiiese  eariier  ra<^  continued  to  exist  after 
the  Celts  had  been  long  settled  there.  Some 
among  the  tribes  which  Cfesar  counted 
among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain  ma^ 
have  belonged  to  this  earlier  stock,  in  parti- 
cular the  Silures,  who  inhabited  the  south  of 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  near  Caerleon 
(Isca  Silurum) ,  and  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribes 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  have  been  desig- 
nated as  representing  these  more  primitive 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  who  were, 
it  is  generally  believed,  allied  to  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Spain,  the  Iberians,  and  to  the 
Basques,  their  modem  representatives.  It 
Tould  seem  that  the  Qaehc  branch  preceded 
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the  Cymac  in  the  course  of  invBnm,  and  that 
the  lattw  as  they  advanced  drove  the  Gaels 
tomrds  the  north  and  west.  At  the  time  of 
Ctesar'a  invaaiun  the  Cymric  Celts  niay  be  said 
to  have  (imposed  the  body  of  the  population 
Eooth  of  the  I^Hrthfl  of  Forth  and  of  Clyde ;  and 
at  the  names  Britannia,  Briton,  were  by  the 
Bonuns  beatowed  only  oa  the  country  and 
the  people  in  the  M>athani  part  of  the  uland, 
the  worn  Briton  may  be  used  Bynonymoosly 
with  Cymric-Celt.  la  fact,  the  Cynmc 
people  came  in  after-times  to  designate 
thamBelves  as  Brythons.  When  first  known 
to  the  Romans,  therefore,  the  Britona  are  to 
be  looked  iqxui-as  one  nation,  with  a  certain 
admiztnre  of  more  primitive  elements, 
and  vith  Hie  addition  of  one  intrusive 
nationality,  the  Belgae,  who  had  made  a 
settlement  in  the  south  of  the  island.  The 
Belgffi  were  likewise  Celtic  by  blood, 
but  were  not  closely  allied  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Britain.  These  Beige  seem 
to  have  been  more  civilised  than  the  rest 
ti  tlie  inhabitants,  and  to  have  ofEered  the 
most  formidable  resistance  to  the  Roman 
arms.  The  exact  districts  over  which  they 
extended  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  centi^ 
of  their  possessions  probably  lay  somewhere 
near  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Hampshire. 

With  the  exception  then  of  some  primitive 
tribes  and  the  mtmsive  Belgss,  the  Britons 
from  the  Cliannel  to  the  FirtoB  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  were,  at  the  time  of  Caisar's  iavosion, 
essentially  one  people  belonging  to  the  Cymric 
branch  oi  the  Celtic  family  [BarroNB],  North 
of  the  firths  the  land  was  inhabited  by  a 
who  were  to  the  classic  writers  flrat 
as  Caledonians,  but  afterwards  by  the 
Homons  known  as  Picts.  This  name,  it  is  well 
known,  means  simply  the  painted  or  stained 
(Pi«(i),  and  was  b^towed  upon  all  those  who 
had  not  adopted  the  Roman  civilisation,  but 
adhered  to  thaiT  national  system  of  staining 
themselves  with  woad.  Concerning  the  na- 
tionality of  the  Picts  there  is  considemblo 
dispute.  Tacitus  says  that  they  were  of  Ger- 
man origin.  This  assertion  was  formerly  very 
generally  accepted,  and  still  is  by  some 
scholars.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were 
of  a  Cdtic  stock.  Mr.  Skene,  who  has 
nndertaken  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the 
qtteation,  amvee  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
belonged,  not  to  the  Cymric  bat  to  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  Camiiy  [Picts].  In 
Ireland  again  the  inhabitants  were  probably 
to  be  divided  into  several  nationalities.  There 
vas,  in  the  first  place,  undoubtedly  a  sub- 
■tratom  of  the  same  primitive  stock  of  which 
we  have  noticed  traces  in  England.  Irish 
tndition  tells  us.  of  four  nationidities  who,  at 
different  times,,  held  rule  in  the  isluid, 
lamely,  the  Nemidians,  the  P^rbolgs,  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann,  and  the  Milesians,  or 
Scots.  Should  we  set  aside  what  seems  purely 
ttytlucal  in  the  tradition,  and  with  that  the 
Hemidiana,  of  whom  notUng  can  be  made,  it 


is  not  unlikely  that  the  three  names  which 
remain  do  really  represent  three  peoples,  out 
of  which  the  Insh  nation  is  composed.  The 
Firboigs,  who  are  described  as  a  dark  and 
slavish  race,  very  likely  represent  the  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Iberian  stock,  while  the 
Tuatha  da  Danann  and  the  Milesians  were 
two  diSeroat  branches  of  the  Gselio  race, 
having  somewhat  different  appearances  and 
national  characteristics.  The  Milesians,  who 
eventually  obtained  the  supremacy,  seem  to 
be  identical  with  the  Scots,  who  gave  its 
name  first  to  Ireland,  and  later  on  to  Scotland 
[Scots]. 

Such  is  tho  general  ethnolmy  of  the  Celtic 
people  of  Great  Britain  and  ueland.  What 
we  Know  of  their  social  life  and  religion  at 
the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest  is  gained 
almost  solely  from  the  testimony  of  Roman 
historians,  and  therefore  applies  chiefly  to  the 
inhabitantn  of  South  Britain,  who  were  the 
only  people  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
invader.  We  have  some  other  sources  of 
information  in  the  Welsh  and  Irish  traditions, 
and  in  all  that  is  most  ancient  of  what  has 
been  preserved  of  their  ancient  laws,  especially 
of  the  Brebon  Laws  of  the  Irish  [Brbhon]. 
This  last  source  of  information  shows  us  that 
the  Celts,  where  untouched  by  Roman  civilisa- 
tion, adhered  to  a  form  of  social  organisation 
which  was,  at  one  tune,  pretty  general  among 
the  Aryan  peoples.  Tho  distinctive  features 
in  their  state  of  society  were  that  each  tribe, 
or,  more  strictly  speaking,  each  viliage,  con- 
stituted a  state  in  itself,  a  political  nnit 
whose  tie  of  union  with  any  other  village  was 
only  of  a  very  loose  character.  At  the  same 
time,  the  tie  which  united  togeth^  the  in- 
habitants of  any  single  village  was  remark- 
ably close,  most  of  the  land,  for  example, 
being  held,  not  individually,  but  in  common, 
by  the  whole  body.  This  form  of  society  Is 
commonly  distinguished  by  students  as  the 
Village  Community  {tee  Sir  H.  S.  Maine, 
ViUag»  OtmmunUut  of  tke  Matt  and  ^e*t). 
The  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 
must  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Gauls, 
if,  as  Ctesar  tells  us,  the  special  home  or 
college  of  the  Gaulish  priests,  the  Druids, 
was  in,  this  island  [Bkvids].  Of  this  creed 
we  do  not  know  much.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  it  very  closely 
resembled  the  religion  of  the  Teutonic  neigh- 
bours of  the  Celts,  of  which  some  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  Aswith  the  German  races, 
and  as  with  the  Romans  themselves,  the 
highest  divinity  was  probably  a  god  of  the 
sky  and  of  the  thunder.  Beside  him  stood 
a  sun-god  whom  the  Gauls,  when  they  be- 
came Latinised,  identified  completely  with 
ApoUo,  and  who  perhaps  corresponded  to 
the  Freyr  or  Fr6  of  the  Teutonic  peoples. 
His  original  Graulish  name  may  have  been 
Granus.  To  form  with  these  a  trilogy  we  have 
a  god  of  war,  probably  similar  to  the  Teutonic 
Zio  or  Tiw,  and  called     the  Roman  writers 
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Mara.  The  chief  goddess  of  the  Qauls  is  called 
hy  Csesar  Minerva,  bnt  we  have  proof  that 
tfaey  worshipped  another  mother  goddttt  who, 
like  the  Roman  Lncina,  presided  over  birtha, 
and  whose  image,  holding  on  her  lap  a  child, 
is  frequently  dug  up  in  France,  and  always 
token  by  the  peasantry  for  an  image  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child.  To  this  pantheon  of 
nature-gods  was  joined  a  lower  form  of  nature- 
worship,  especiaily  an  adoration  of  trees  and 
streams.  As  to  the  Teutons,  the  oak  was 
to  the  (Jaula  an  especially  sacred  tree.  The 
Celtic  worship  of  streams  was  more  peculiar, 
and  the  ttacee  of  it  still  survive  in  the  special 
reverence  |)aid  to  wells  in  Britanny,  in  the 
more  Celtic  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
Ireland. 

For  Celtio  ethnologr  snd  Tellffion :  Zetnss, 
Orammolica  CMica;  alilck,  CtSiteh*  Higtn- 
tuttnmi;  H.  W,  Ebel,  C«llio  Studiei  (tniiisla.ted 
by  BtiUivan)  ;  T.  O'Donovan,  Iruh  Grammar  ; 
AmiAka  TMerrj,  Bittrtir»  dm  Gaulou;  Bogat 
de  Balloquflt,  EQuMMhdt  QavioiM;  O&idoz, 
£a9uu««  d«  In  B^igian  ow  Ooulm*  and  La  BtAU/Um 
GmioiM  ft  la  Gtii  d«  CMtw;  also,  £«vtM  C«ItMu«, 
especially  vol.  It.,  artioU  by  txuM  de  Con- 
lan^i  Cbsst, Zl« S«Q. GoO. ;  TaoitaB,.inM.uid 
Agrieola. 

Foi  Celts  in  Onat  Britain  and  Ireland :  J. 
KbfBjCiUic  Britain  ;  W.  P.  Skene,  C«Hi«  Scotland  ; 
G.  Ellton,  Ori^ina  of  Enyluli  Rittory ;  J.  H. 
Barton,  Hixtary  of  Si-ottaiid,  vol.  i. :  E.  O'Curry, 
2fann<r«  and  Vnttoms  of  tht  Atioitnt  IriBh ; 
G.  0*G(mor,  Ronm  HiMmioaruni  Setvptor— 
Yt\m»:  3,  (yDoaonn,  Jimab  of  Oi*  four 
MaatMi  CkrmioM  Seotonim. 

[C.  F.K.] 

OWMUM,  The,  a  numbering  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was 
appointed  to  he  taken  every  tenth  year  by 
Act  41,  George  III.,  c.  15  (Dec.,  1800).  The 
first  census  was  accordingly  taken  in  1801, 
and  has  been  repeated  every  tenth  year  since. 
At  each  recurrence  the  census  it  has 
been  rendered  more  complete,  and  at  the 
present  time  elicits  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able and  accurate  information.  It  is  taken 
simultaneously  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
special  officers.  The  official  figures  of  the 
various  enumerations  since  1801  are  as  fol- 
lows (the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  being  included]f : — 

IBOl  ....  16,837,300  1851  ....  27,058,143 
18U  ....  18,509,116  1861  ....  S9,571,&U 
1821  ....  21,272,187  1871  ....  31,857,338 
1831  ...  .  21.392,485  1881  ...  .  35,246,633 
1841  ...   .  S7,S3B,404 

^e  first  Imperial  Census  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  colonies  and  dependencies, 
was  taken  in  1871,  when  the  population  was 
foond  to  be  234,762,693. 

Central  India.  The  official  name  for 
tite  group  of  feudatory  native  states  in  the 
centre  of  India,  comprising  the  dominions  of 
Holkar  and  Scindiah,  and  the  states  q£  Bhi^ial 
and  Dhar.    [Holkah,  &c.] 

Central  Provinces,  a  chief  commis- 
■loneTship  of  British  India,  formed  out  of  the 
old  Nagpore  province  aoA  Nerbudda  terri- 


tories, in  1861,  lie  to  the  south  of  Bewah 
and  Bundelcund.  It  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen districts  and  four  divisions,  and  has 
an  area  of  84,000  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8,200,000  (in  1872),  of  whom 
nearly  six  millions  are  Hindoos.  [Naopokb.] 

Cenwealh,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (643 
— 672J,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyne* 
gils.  He  tried  to  effect  in  'WeBHex  a  relapse 
into  Paganism,  but  his  expulsion  by  Penda, 
whose  sister  he  had  repudiated,  led  to  his 
seeking  refuge  in  East  Anglia,  where  he  was 
converted  to  Christianity.  After  having  re- 
covered his  kingdom,  he  defeated  Wulfhte, 
the  son  of  Penda,  at  Ashdown,  and  took  him 
prisoner  (66i}.  He  also  won  two  great 
victories  over  the  Britons  at  Bradford  and 
Pen,  and  extended  his  dominioos  on  every 
side. 

Cenwolf,  King  of  the  KercianB  (706 — 

819),  was  aeecended  from  Cenwealh,  the 
brother  of  Penda.  His  reign  was  a  very  pros- 
perous one,  and  he  retained  for  Mercia  that 
supremacy  which  had  been  won  by  Offa.  Ha 
completed  the  conquest  of  Kent,  which  he 
granted  out  to  his  brother  Cuthred ;  while  to 
conciliate  the  Church,  he  suppressed  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Lichfield,  which  Uffa  had  founded. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Wel^,  and  his 
army  is  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Snowdon. 

Ce<dnotllf    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

{833  —  870),  made  his  episcopate  important 
in  many  ways.  In  838  he  assisted  at 
the  Council  of  Kingston,  when  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  alliance  was  agreed  upon 
between  the  Kentish  cle^r  and  the  two 
kings,  Egbert  and  hia  son  Ethelwulf.  This 
treaty  laid  the  foundation  of  those  amicable 
relations  which  we  find  existing  ever  after 
between  the  descendants  of  Cerdic  and  the 
successors  of  Augustine.  Twice  during 
Ceolnoth's  life,  Canterbury-  was  sacked  by  the 
Danes,  but  the  church  and  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  were  spared,  probably  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  on  the  part 
of  the  archbishop,  who  also  contributed 
towards  raising  a  fleet  against  the  Danes. 

'Williftm  otHalmeabnry;  Hook,  AreKbithvp*. 

Ceolwnlff  King  of  the  Northumbrians 
{d.  737),  succeeded  his  brother  Cenred.  ht7lt 
he  was  seised  by  his  enemies,  and  confined  in 
a  cloister,  but  was  afterwards  released  by  his 
friends  and  reseated  on  the  throne.  He 
was  a  patron  of  learning,  and  to  him  Bede 
dedicated  his  EecUaiaatical  Sittory.  After 
reigning  ei^ht  years  he  abdicated,  and  spent 
the  remaining  yean  of  his  life  as  a  monk  at 
Lindisbme. 

Bede ;  Anglo-SaxoK  ChrvnidU. 

Ceorl  is  a  word  which  occois  in  the  laws 
of  the  tdnfi  before  the  Norman  Craiqaeat  in 
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the  following  wenaea :—  (1)  man — vir,  maiitas  ; 
(2)  peasant,  nuticus ;  (3)  the  ordinary  non- 
noble  freeman.  In  this,  its  ordinary  conati- 
tntional  ttenae,  we  find  [a]  ceorl  opposed  to 
eorl,  as  simple  to  gentle ;  (b)  the  eeoriitc  man 
oppoft(>d  to  getithcundman  and  thegen,  and  in 
the  Northambrian  ecclesiastical  law  to 
Umddgend  cyninges-thegen ;  {c)  ceorl  tised  as 
equivalent  to  IwyAjfttdanan  in  the  West- 
Saxon  and  Mercian  lavs,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  airhgnAman  and  twelfhgndtmm.  Origin- 
ally, the  simple  freeman  was  the  corner-stone 
of  the  old  German  state.  Even  the  good 
blood  of  the  eorl  only  brought  with  it  social 
estimation  and  easy  access  to  political  power, 
rather  than  a  different  position  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  in  historiral  times  the  ceorl  had 
fallot  from  his  old  Btatns.  He  stood  midway 
between  the  ingenuus  "  of  TadtoB  and  the 
mediae ral  villein.  With  the  development  of 
the  constitution  he  gradually  sinks  towaisls 
the  latter  condition.  Legally  the  ceorl  atill 
was  a  full  citizen  ;  but  if  he  possessed  no  land, 
his  position  in  a  territorial  constitution  be- 
came extremely  precarious.  The  establish- 
ment of  prirate  property  in  land  had  deprived 
him  of  his  old  right  of  sharing  in  the  common 
land  of  the  state.  Though  still  a  member  of 
the  local  courts  and  of  the  host,  though  still 
fully  *'  law- worthy,"  and  though  his  wergild 
was  still  paid  to  the  kindred,  the  landless 
ceorl  was  compelled,  by  a  law  of  Athelstan, 
to  choose  a  lord  to  answer  for  his  good  be- 
haviottr.  The  right  of  selecting  his  own 
master  alone  distinguished  him  from  the 
predial  serf.  In  a  later  stage,  even  the  small 
land-owning  ceorl  was  practically  obliged  to 
commend  himself  for  safety's  sake  to  some 
great  proprietor;  and  the  "liber  homo  qui 
ire  potest  cum  terra  quo  volnerit "  of  Domes- 
day represents  this  large  class  of  volnntary 
dependents.  Many  grades  of  ceorle  thus 
qiring  up  according  to  their  relations  to  their 
"hlaford."  But  while  the  lens  prosperous 
ceorls  thus  lost  their  freedom,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  blood  nobility  of  the  eorl  helped 
the  more  thriving  (rf  their  class  to  attain  that 
higJicT  status  which  no  longer  depended  on 
birth  alone.  The  ceorl  with  five  hides  of  land 
(600  acres),  with  honae  and  chumh,  a  special 
relation  to  the  crown,  and  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  property,  became  "  of  thegn 
rwht  worthy."  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  growth 
(rf  tfa^^hood  depressed  the  "ceorlisc  man." 
Its  first  principle  was  dependence ;  and,  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  old  freedom  withered  away 
before  feudalism.  The  very  name  ceorl  is 
not  found  in  Domeeday,  and  its  equivalents, 
bordariuB,  cotarias,  cotsetus,  socman  n  us, 
villanns,  indicate  that  the  process  which 
degraded  him  to  the  "nnfree  villein "  had 
almost  become  complete.  The  lawyers  of  the 
twetfth  centary  completed  the  process.  The 
bad  meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  churl  " 
is  an  indication  of  the  disrepute  into  which 
this  once  hononxsble  title  had  fallen. 


Schmidt,  OewtM  d«r  Ana^Baehatnj  Jntiguar. 
Gl<wMr.,  aub  verb. ;  Stubbs,  C'oiwt.  Hi«t.,  i.  M. 
SO,  US,  162,  175,  U.  «i3i  Eemble,  Tht  Sawt,* 
Ai  fiMland;  Qneist,  AiaUwIw  Vtrfa'tuvat 
QtaOAtkU.  [X.  F.  T.] 

Cer^C*  .King  of  the  West  Saxons  (rf. 
534  '(),  is  said  to  have  been  ninth  in  descent 
from  Woden,  and,  in  company  with  his  son 
Cymric,  to  have  come  to  Britain  in  49S, "  at 
the  place  which  ia  called  Cerdices-ora  "  (pro- 
bably in  HampBhire).  His  early  wars  were 
not  atteaded  with  great  success ;  but  in 
508,  having  made  an  alliance  with  Aeso  and 
Acllo  (Elk),  he  totally  defeated  the  Britons. 
In  614,  reinforcements  having  arrived,  he 
continued  his  conquests,  and  in  519  "  Gallic 
and  Cymric  obtained  the  kingdom  of  the 
West  Saxons."  In  530  they  conquered  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
of  the  Britons  at  Whitgaresburh  (probably 
Curisbrooke).  Four  ^'ears  later  Ceraic  die(L 
From  Cerdic  all  oar  kmgs,  with  the  exception 
of  Canute,  Hardicsnnt^  the  two  Harolds,  and 
William  tiie  Conqueror,  are  descended. 

Cerones,  Thb,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe  occupying  the  west  coast  of  Inverness 

and  part  of  Ai^le. 

Cessation,  The,  was  the  name  given, 
during  the  Ulster  Rebellion  of  1641,  and  the 
following  years,  to  a  truce  for  one  year,  agreed 
on  Sept.  16th,  1643,  between  the  Marquis  of 
Ormonde  and  the  confederate  Irish  at 
Droghcda.  The  EngUsh  Parliament  im- 
peached Ormonde  on  account  of  it,  and  the 
Scots  refused  to  recognise  it.  Tlie  native 
Irish  party,  headed  by  the  Legate,  were  also 
opposed  to  it ;  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  the 
Royalists  in  England;  and,  aftorall.  the  king's 
object  of  getting  help  from  Ireland  in  troops 
and  money  was  only  very  partially  gained. 

Ceylon,  &d  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
lying  south-east  of  India,  and  separated  from 
it  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar,  has  been  known 
since  verjr  early  times.  It  was  visited  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  was  much  frequented 
merchants  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  first 
visited  by  the  Poi-tuguese  in  1606,  and  a  Uiw 
years  later  a  fort  was  built  by  them  at 
Colombo.  In  1656  the  Portuguese  were 
expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch,  who 
wore  in  their  turn  driven  out  by  the  British 
in  1795,  Ceylon,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as 
had  belonged  to  the  Dutch,  being  annexed  to 
the  Presidency  of  Madras;  but,  in  1801,  it 
was  made  a  separate  colony.  In  1803,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  King  of  Kandy  to  accept  the 
British  terms,  Kandy  was  attacked  by  a  large 
force,  under  General  Macdowal;  but  the 
expedition  ended  most  disastrously  in  a 
massacre  of  the  British  troops.  In  1816 
Kandy  was  occupied  by  the  British,  and  the 
king  deposed ;  a  few  years  later  the  natives 
rebelled,  and  tried  ineEFectually  to  drive  tiie 
English  out  of  the  intents  en  the  country. 
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In  1831  a  nommisaion  was  sent  out  from 
England  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
island,  with  the  result  that  a  charter  pro- 
viding for  the  administration  of  justice 
by  Bopreme  district  and  circuit  courts  was 
isaoed;  trial  by  jury  waa  adopted;  every 
ritttation  was  thrown  open  to  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Singhalese;  and  three  nativea 
of  Ceylon  were  appointed  members  of  the 
legislative  council^  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  unoffici^  European 
membca«.  Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
at  reform,  insurrections  took  place  in  1835 
and  1848,  both  of  which  were  organised 
by  the  Buddhist  piieats,  who  dreaded  the 
diminution  of  their  influence  under  British 
rule ;  but  the  rebellions  were  crushed  before 
they  had  spread  to  any  very  alarming  ex- 
tent. The  government  of  Ceylon  was  vested 
in  a  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil of  five  members,  viz.,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, the  Commander-in-chief,  Uie  Queen's 
Advocate,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Anditor- 
General.  There  is  also  a  legfslative  oonndl 
of  fifteen,  including  the  members  of  the 
executive  conucil,  four  other  official  and  six 
non-oaicial  members  nominated  by  the  gover- 
nor. This  form  of  government 'has  existed 
since  1S33.  The  Roman-Dutch  law,  as  it 
prevailed  in  the  colony  in  1796,  is  that  which 
IB  etill  suffered  to  apply,  except  where  it  has 
been  modiBed  by  direct  local  enactments, 
which  have  introduced  trial  by  jury,  the 
English  rules  of  evidence  in  criminal  cases, 
and  the  English  mercantile  law  in  soma 
important  matters. 

Kutln.  Briiiih  C<AmAm;  Creaay,  frt'tannti: 
Sntptr*;  Teniiant,  Ceylon;  Tnruotir,  Hut.  of 
C»v»»"-  [F.  8.  P.] 

Cholffrore  Fiald,  The  Baitlb  of  (June 
18,  1643),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist 
cavalry,  under  Prince  Rupert,  who  had 
pushed  forward  from  Oxford  on  a  raid,  and 
a  body  of  Parliamentary  troops,  under 
Hampden.  The  encounter,  which  was  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  skirmish  than  a  battle, 
is  memorable  as  the  one  in  which  John 
Hampden  received  his  death-wound.  Chal- 
grove  is  a  small  village  about  twe^y-two 
mil«s  east  of  Oxford,  between  the  Thameft 
and  the  Ghiltem  Hilb. 

Cnuloaar,  8iRTH0KAs(ft.  i6i6,  4.  isefi), 

a  statesman,  a  stddier,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
whilst  quite  a  boy  entered  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  accompanied 
on  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  1541,  barely 
escaping  with  his  life.  Soon  afterwards  he 
returned  to  England,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie  Cleugh,  1647,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  He  was  Clerk 
of  the  Council  to  Hen^  Vin.,  and  a  faithful 
servant  to  Edward  VL,  though  his  religion 
debarred  him  from  the  favour  of  Mary. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  acquired  considerable 
renown  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  was  sent 
■a  ambassador  to  Oennany  and  Spain,  re- 


maining at  Madrid  for  two  or  three  yean 
before  his  death.  Sir  lliomas  was  the  autiuv 
of  a  treatise,  Ik  SepubHea  Ai^btrum  Irnta*' 
randa  (Lond.,  1579],  and  some  other  tracts. 

Chalons,  Tbb  Battlb  op  (1274),  began 
with  a  tournament,  to  which  Edward  I. 
was  invited  by  the  Count  of  Chalons^sur- 
Mame.  Foul  play  endangered  the  king's 
life,  and  resulted  in  a  &ffxt  between  ute 
English  and  French,  in  whidi  a  considazable 
number  of  the  latter  were  sbiin. 

Chalni-Chatnd,  a  caatle  in  Poiton, 
belonging  to  the  Viscount  of  Limoges,  was 

besieged  by  Richard  I.  in  1199.  It  was  be- 
fore the  walls  of  this  fortress  that  the  king 
received  his  death-wound.    [Richard  I.] 

Cluunberlain,  The  Loan  Cheat,  is 
one  of  the  great  officers  of  state,  the  sixth  in 
order  of  precedence.  This  office  early  became 
one  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and 
has  for  many  centuries  been  a  purely  titular 
dignity.  It  was  granted  to  the  De  Veres, 
Earls  of  Oxford,  by  Henry  I.  in  1101,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  hereditary  in  that 
family.  On  the  death  of  John  de  Vere, 
sixteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  daughter  Mary 
married  Lord  'Willoughby  de  Eresby ;  and  in 
1625  tiie  House  of  Lords  declared  that  tho 
office  passed  to  this  nobleman.  On  the  death 
of  the  last  male  descendant  of  this  peer,  it 
was  decided,  after  much  litigation,  in  July, 
1779,  that  the  honour  passed  to  his  female 
descendants,  the  Lady  Willoughby  de  Eresby 
and  the  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie. 

Cliambcvlaui^  The  Lord,  of  the 
Household,  or  Kind's  Chamberlain,  is  still 
an  officer  of  aom.9  importance.  Notices  of 
him  are  found  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  134!  he  waa  ordered  to  take 
an  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  and  the 
Great  Charter,  and  in  1  Richard  11.  it  was 
enacted  that  he  should  be  chosen  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  derived  considerable  political 
importance  from  the  fact  tiiat  it  was  his  duty 
to  endorse  petitions  handed  to  the  king ;  saA 
frequent  com^daints  in  Parliament  show  tbat 
this  prerogative  was  generally  exercised,  and 
occasionally  abused.  In  1406  it  was  declared 
in  Parliament  that  the  King's  Chamberlain 
should  always  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
Under  the  later  Plantageneta  and  Tudors  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  became  thechief  functionary 
of  the  royal  household ;  and  his  duties  are  8tifl 
not  altogether  nominal.  By  31  Henry  VIII. 
he  takes  precedence  after  the  Lord  Steward. 
By  modom  usage,  he  is  always  a  peer  of  high 
mak,  and  he  goes  out  with  the  ministry.  He 
has  also  a  peculiar  authority  over  dramatic 
entertainments,  which  urises  from  the  fact 
that  the  players  attached  to  the  Royal  House- 
hold were  under  his  jurisdiction.  But  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  function  as  Licenser  of 
all  plays  datee  only  from  10  George  II., 
cap.  28,  1736,  when  Walpole  brought  in  an 
Act  oi  JE^vliament  requiring  that  all  dramas 
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and  pUys  ahould  receive  the  licence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  b^ore  being  acted,  power 
bang  ^ven  to  this  offioto  to  urohibit  the 
t^preeentation  of  any  piece  which  seemed  to 
offend  against  morality,  decency,  or  public 
Older.  The  daty  of  examining  and  licenmug 
playB,  however,  is  not  actuaUy  exercised  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself,  but  by  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  department,  called  the 
Licenser  or  Examiner  of  Playa, 

duunberluili  The  Riout  Hon.  Joseph, 
was  retomed  as  M.P.  for  Birmingham  in 
1876,  having  two  years  previously  unsuccess- 
fully opposed  Mr.  Roebaclc  at  Sheffield.  On 
the  formation  of  the  second  Gladstone  admin- 
ifltiation  he  was  nominated  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 

Champion  of  Sn^lud,  The,  is  an 
officer  wnc»e  bosiness  it  is  to  appear  at 
the  coronation  of  a  sovereign,  challenge  all 
comers  to  deny  the  title  of  the  king  or 
queen,  and,  if  necessary,  to  fight  them. 
The  office  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  is 
popularly  suppoeed  to  have  been  instituted 
by  William  the  Conqua«r.  According  to 
Dogdale  {Sarottojfe  of  ISngland)  the  Conqueror 
conferred  the  office  on  Robert  de  Marmion, 
with  the  castle  of  Ttunworth  and  manor  of 
Scrivebby,  in  Lincolnshire.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  Richard  II.  the  office  was  claimed  by 
Sir  John  Dymoke,  of  ScriveLsby,  and  Baldwin 
de  IVeville,  of  Tamworth.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  office  went  with  the  manor, 
and  belonged  to  Sir  StAax.  "Dyma^sB,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  down  to  the  ooronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

duuioalloir,  Richabd  (</.  lSfi4),  was  the 
foonder  td  the  Englidi-Rusoian  Company. 
Wiubt  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  find  the 
north-west  passage  to  China,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Cabot,  in  1563,  he  doubled  the  North 
Cape  (a  feat  never  before  accomplished  by  the 
En^^idi),  aad  reached  Archangel.  Thence 
he  made  an  Inland  journey  to  Moscow,  and 
ettabliahed  the  first  trading  relations  between 
England  and  Russia.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  established  a  company  to  trade 
wi^  Muscovy,  which  was  incorporated  by 
Queen  Mary.  He  set  out  for  Russia  a  second 
time;  but  on  his  return  voyage,  accompanied 
by  the  Rufldan  envoys,  he  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  and  perished. 

Chancallor.  [Chancert.] 

Chaac«ry.   The  Court  of  Chancery  and 

its  eqaitable  jurisdiction  have  occupied  in 
England  a  unique  position,  and  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  on  the  development  of 
the  English  legal  mtem,  eapedaUy  on  the 
laws  reating  to  lana.  But  the  Chancery  and 
the  office  of  Chancellor  existed  for  more 
than  three  centuries  before  it  became  a  court 
of  jurisdiction  at  all.  The  office  was  at 
flnt  purely  miniiteriaL  The  Mnetikaim  of 


Rome,  the  officer  who  sat  behind  the  screoi 
fcancelli)  was  merely  a  secretary;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Norman  Idn^  under  whom 
this  official  first  comes  into  notice,  was  simply 
the  chief  of  the  roj-al  cIctIeb  who  superm- 
tended  them  in  drawing  up  writs,  and  kept 
the  seaL  As  a  clerk  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ; 
and  as  an  ecclesiaatic  nearest  to  the  royal 
person,  he  was  the  king's  chaplain,  and 
"  keeper  of  the  kin^s  conscience."  B<ecket, 
when  Chancellor,  is  described  as  teeundu* 
a  rege;  he  had  fifty  clerks  under  him;  he 
held  pleas  with  the  constable  and  judges  of 
the  owria  regit.  This  came  to  him  oniy  by 
way  of  delegation  from  the  Council,  when 
to  the  king  in  Council,  as  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  there  came  appeals  from  the 
lower  royal  courts,  and  petitionB  in  cases 
where  these  courts  would  not  or  could  not 
do  justice.  By  the  ordinance,  22  Edward  III., 
all  petitions  that  were  "  of  grace "  were  to 
be  referred  to  the  Chancellor.  Henceforth  pe- 
titions are  addressed  to  the  Chancellor  directly. 
Of  these  eariy  petitions  moat  seek  redress 
under  eircQmirtanoes  whne  ordinary  justice 
might  miscuTy ;  as  against  a  partiaJ  uierifi, 
an  encroaching  lord,  or  tiie  keepeirs  of  a  gaol. 
So  far  the  Chancellor  was  exercising  only  the 
natural  authority  of  a  king's  representative,', 
since  these  were  cases  of  trespass  {viet  armi$), 
in  which  casee  the  ewria  n^tt  alwvjrs  in- 
terfered; and  till  modem  times  a  bill  in 
Chancery  preserved  the  formal  statement  of  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  trespass,  as  the  ground 
on  which  the  court  was  asked  to  interfere. 
The  theory  of  trespass  was  soon  enlarged, 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  the  procedures  by 
compurgation  or  by  ordaal  ot  battle  wotdd 
cause  nuny  petitions  for  a  hearing  in  the 
Chancery.  The  court  was  charged,  too,  with 
the  preservation  of  royal  rights,  and  the 
decision  of  technical  pomts  touching  writs, 
patents,  and  grants  issued  by  its  clerks. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  was  to  supervise  the 
justices  of  the  peace;  under  Henry  VI.  to 
try  Admiralty  cases,  and  so  on.  But  all  this 
would  not  have  created  in  the  Chancery  its 
distinctive  jurisdiction,  nor  have  thrown  it  into 
rivalry  and  even  hostility  with  the  common 
law  courts.  Many  great  lawyers  have  treated 
this  as  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
law,  and  one  paralleled  in  the  actual  syston 
of  Roman  law.  But  the  antnnaly  peculiar  to 
England  is  that  the  equity,  which  is  more  or 
less  truly  said  to  soften  and  correct  while  it 
follows  uie  law,  is  administered  by  a  separate 
tribunal;  so  that  the  law  itself  has  been 
Uirown  into  an  attitude  of  jealousy  towards 
the  ec^uity,  which  was  to  supplement  and  ex- 
pand it,  and  "a  man  might  lose  his  suit  on 
one  ride  of  Westminster  Hall  and  win  it  on 
the  other."  This  anomaly  may  be  historically 
traced  to  the  common  lawyers'  own  resistance 
to  progress.  They  took  up  too  early  the  view 
that  tiieir  system  was  complete ;  i<a  every 
wTtmg  there  extsted a  remedy,  andttiereme^ 
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raast  be  by  a  form  of  writ.  Cases,  therefore, 
that  could  not  be  brought  undor  the  existing 
forms  of  writ,  would  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing 
in  the  conrta.  The  statute  13  Edward  1., 
cap.  24,  therefore  ordered  that  the  Chancery 
Eboold  draw  np  new  forms  of  writ  "  for  like 
cases  &llinffuadf)r  like  law  and  requiring  like 
remedy."  But  the  judges  were  now  dis- 
inclined to  allow  their  system  to  expand.  In 
their  jealousy  of  the  Chancery  clerks,  they 
construed  the  statute  as  narrowly  as  possible, 
were  loth  to  allow  that  any  new  case  was  a 
"  like  case,"  and  declined  to  admit  new  forms 
of  defence  at  all.  It  followed  that  new 
grounds  of  action  and  defence  were  left  to 
the  Chancery  Court,  which,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, began  rapidly  to  extend  its  action.  The 
earliest  recorded  equity  suit  before  the 
ChanceUor  is  a  married  woman's  petition  on 
an  ante-nuptial  agreement  for  a  aettlemont, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  hostility  shown  by  the  Commons  in 
Parliament  to  this  jurisdiction  was  dne 
to  the  vagueness  in  the  summons  of  the 
Bubpopna  to  answer  on  certain  -  matters," 
to  the  searching  mode  of  inquiry  pursued, 
perhaps  also  to  the  generous  hearing  os- 
tentatiously offered  to  the  poor.  But  their 
hos^ty  embodied  also  the  jaaloasy  against 
investigation  into  land  titles,  and  inter- 
ference with  the  sacred  franc-tenements, 
and  the  jealousy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  closely 
connected,  by  its  principles  and  its  ad- 
ministrators, with  the  Church.  It  is  to  bo 
noticed  that  except  bom  1371  to  1386,  all 
the  Cbancellora  down  to  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  ecclesiastics.  The  dence  itself  of  "a 
use,"  or  grant,  of  lands  to  A  to  hold  to 
the  use  of  others,  had  originated  with  the 
Church,  which  had  then  protected  the  use 
by  spiritual  sanction.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  and  other  modes  of  acquiring  rights  in 
land  for  the  Church  had  been  (decked  by 
successive  Mortmain  Act»:  those  of  Henry 
III.,  Edward  I.,  16  Richard  II.  The  similar 
attempts  made  by  the  Commons  to  check 
this  growing  Chancery  jurisdiction  failed; 
the  first  recorded  enforcement  of  a  use  by 
the  Chancellor  is  in  Henry  V.'a  reign ;  in 
that  of  Henrj'  VI.  uses  were  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  till  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  most  of 
the  land  of  Emgland  was  held  subject  to  uses. 
By  this  condition  of  things  the  legal  was 
divorced  from  the  actual  ownership  of  land ; 
the  feoffee  to  utee  merely  served  as  a 
screen  to  eeitui  qui  use;  this  latter,  being 
"  he  that  had  the  use,"  enjoyed  the  profits 
unbntdened  with  the  liabilities.  The 
machinery  of  a  use  made  it  easy  to  evade 
in  every  direction  the  rigour  of  the  feudal 
land-law ;  so  that  land  could  thus  be  con- 
veyed by  mere  word  of  mouth,  could  be 
conveyed  freely  or  devised  by  will,  or  charged 
in  any  way  for  the  benefit  of  others;  the 
ChaocellOT  recognised  and  enforced  all 
such  di^ontions.  So  £u>,  it  was  a  boon 


to  society  that  the  land  system  should  tiaa 
have  escaped  from  the  feudal  trammels; 
but  it  had  now  become  an  intolerable  evil 
that  the  ownership  of  land  should  be  just 
what  the  feudal  law  had  guarded  against, 
-viz.,  secret,  uncertain,  and  easy  of  transfer. 
Attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  this ;  a 
statute  of  Henry  VII.,  following  a  similar 
Act  of  50  Edward  IV.,  had  set  a  precedent 
for  regarding  the  beneficiary  as  the  real 
owner  in  the  case  of  debts  secured  on  the 
land.  So,  I  Richard  III.,  cap.  1,  allowed  the 
beneficiaty's  conveyance  to  be  valid  with- 
out  assent  of  the  feoffees,  and  by  4 
Henry  \1I.,  cap.  15,  the  lord  could  claim 
wardship  over  the  heir  to  lands  held  through 
a  use.  But  the  final  blow  at  the  system  of 
uses  was  dealt  by  Henry  VIII.  In  1534  he 
carried  the  Act  which  made  uses  forfeitable 
for  treason,  and  two  years  later,  introduced 
the  great  Statute  of  l/aes,  27  Homy  VIII.,  cap. 
10,  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  once  for  alL 
But  the  narrow  conservatism  of  the  common 
lawyers,  disguising  itself  as  philosophical 
strictness  of  interpretation,  was  able  to  defeat 
the  great  legislative  design.  In  the  end  the 
whole  effect  of  the  statute  has  been  said  to 
consist "  in  adding  four  words  to  every  con- 
veyance." For,!  oUowing  ser\Tlely  thowording 
of  the  statute,  the  judges  managed  to  exclude 
from  its  scope  uses  where  the  use  was  founded 
on  a  leasehold  interest,  where  the  use  implied 
some  active  duties,  or  where  a  further  use  was 
raised  upon  the  first  use.  It  was  held  also 
not  to  apply  to  copyhold  lands  at  all,  nor 
where  a  use  was  held  bya  corporate  body. 
Here,  then,  were  a  numhOT  of  cases  of  obliga- 
tion unrecognised  by  the  common  law,  and 
left  to  be  enforced  by  the  Chancery  courts, 
which  had  thus  by  Coke's  time  recovered  under 
the  name  of  "  trusts  "  all  that  hold  over  trans- 
actions in  land  which  the  statute  was  to  have 
transferred  to  the  law  courts.  In  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  the  first  collection  of  Chancery 
precedents  was  made  and  published,  and  by 
the  time  of  the  Stuarts  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  was  well  settled  to  give  relief  in  the 
same  main  subjects  as  it  does  now,  viz. :  trust, 
fraud,  accident,  extremity.  Its  chief  develop- 
ments since  that  time  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  "  implied  trusts,*'  and  especially  in  the 
protection  m  morigagois'  "  equity  of  redemp- 
tion," the  settled  property  of  married  women, 
and  the  estates  of  minors.  The  doctrine  of 
"  specific  performance "  has  been  its  own 
creation.  The  court's  main  instrument 
besides  imprisonment  has  been  the  adjudica- 
tion of  costs,  and  its  strongest  arm  the  in- 
junction. The  benefits  con^rsd  on  English 
society  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  have  been 
immense.  Sluch  of  its  semi-  criminal  jorisdio- 
tion  has  been  renounced  since  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  but  the  year-books  and  petitions  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  the  value  of  a  strong  court 
armed  with  Uie  directest  authority  of  thecrown, 
and  deciding  on  enli^tened  prindiiles  vith 
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a  prompt  and  elastic  procedure  in  the  ages 
frhose  sapreme  sad  chronic  grievance  was 
lack  of  govemance.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  eqaity  was  not  always  ideal  justice ; 
the  very  completeness  of  the  inquiries  necessi- 
tated the  long  delays  of  a  Chancery  suit,  just 
aa  the  very  elasticity  of  the  procedure  intro^ 
duced  a  certain  confusioii  and  prolixity  into 
the  pleadings.  Too  much  was  left  ti>  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  done  in  "secret 
chamber- work ;  "  and  above  all,  misled  by 
the  half  truth  that  equity  follows  the  law, 
there  were  hardships  a^iust  which  the 
CfaanceUors  had  not,  in  the  face  of  the  judges, 
the  courage  to  graot  relief.  But  there  were 
otboa  which  they  holdly  followed  up,  as  in 
relisting,  on  grounds  of  "public  policy,"  the 
cnation  of  perpetuities,  or  in  acting  on  the 
TMI1TP",  *'  He  that  seeks  equity  must  do 
eqaity  ; "  "  Equity  looks  to  the  intent  rather 
thuk  the  form;"  "Equity  considers  as 
done  that  which  ought  to  be  done."  But  the 
greatest  triumph  has  been  the  influence  exerted 
by  equity  on  the  common  law,  which  adopted 
the  rules  of  equity  as  to  the  construction  of 
deeds,  the  admissibility  of  *'  set-off,"  the 
power  to  change  the  venae  and  grant  a  new 
trial,  the  repudiation  of  penalties  in  a  contract. 
So,  t00|  the  right  to  make  a  will  of  land, 
denied  at  law,  was  granted  by  Chancery, 
and  bad  to  he  adopted  by  statute  (^2  Henry 
VIII.)-  Finally,  the  Majried  "Women's  Pro- 
perty Act  of  1883  is  a  practical  monument 
of  the  victory  of  the  Chancery  and  Konian 
law  view  as  to  the  status  of  a  married  woman 
over  the  barbarous  code  in  which  her  per- 
sonalty was  merged  in  that  of  her  husband. 
"Sha  lay  CSumcellors  who  succeeded  Sir 
Thomas  More  down  to  Lord  Nottingham,  i.e., 
from  1532  to  lfl73,  contrasted  unfavourably 
with  the  clerical  founders  of  the  great  edifice. 
The  Reformation  interrupted  the  traditions 
of  the  office,  and  broke  up  the  study  of  civil 
law;  in  the  want  of  precedents  the  Chancel- 
lora  relied  too  madx  on  intuition  and  common 
sense  (as  Lord  Sutftesbniy,  in  a  more  settled 
time,  1672,  essayed  to  do,  to  his  own  discom- 
fiture). This  explains  Selden's  famous  re- 
proach, half-jMtiag,  no  doubt,  "  Equit;^  is  a 
roguish  thing  ....  'Tis  all  one  as  if  we 
should  make  the  standard  for  the  measure  of 
a  foot  tiie  Chancellor's  foot.  One  Chaocellor 
has  a  Icng  foot ;  another,  a  short  foot ;  a 
fliird,  an  indifferent  foot."  The  Tudor  Chan- 
cellors certainly  seem  to  have  deferred  to  the 
personal  leanings  of  the  sovereign.  But  no 
such  reproach  could  be  made  of  this  or  the 
last  centnr)',  when  equity  became  as  much  "  a 
laboured  connected  systeon,  governed  by  cetab- 
lished  rules,  and  bound  down  by  precedents, 
as  the  common  law  "  (Lord  Eldon).  Still  the 
abuses  of  the  court  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  had  reached  a  monstrous  pitch. 
Venality  was  the  old  canker  of  the  court,  and 
the  memory  of  Bacon's  c^ence  was  revived 
1^  similar  (diazges  agaimt  Lord  Claiendon, 


by  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Somers  {1700) 
for  corruption,  by  the  flagitious  sale  of  QiiiT^b 

CLtronags  by  Sir  N.  Wright,  till  the  accumu- 
ted  popular  indignation  burst  upon  Lord 
Macclesfield,  who  was  dismissed  and  heavily 
fined  in  1725  for  misuse  of  the  "suitors' 
fund  "  and  open  sale  of  offices.  But  even  had 
every  official  had  clean  handa,  the  abuses  ot 
dolay  and  prolixity  would  have  remained 
an  intolerable  burden.  The  Restoration 
gave  these  abuses  a  fresh  lease  of  life ;  the 
use  of  English  was  not  enacted  till  1730,  nor 
registries  tiU  Anne's  reign,  and  then  only  for 
Yorkshire  and  Middlesex.  Meantime,  the 
abolition  of  the  ancient  Courts  of  Wards  and 
of  Requests,  increased  the  hnsineas,  which 
accumulated  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
wealth  and  population  in  George  III.'s  reign, 
and  with  the  proverbial  dilatorineas  of  Lord 
Eldon,  who  held  the  scale  almost  continuously 
from  1801  to  1827.  Even  the  new  office  of 
Vice-Chancellor  of  England,  a^blished  in 
1813,  foiled  to  relieve  the  congestion  of 
causes,  because  an  appeal  lay  against  him  to 
the  Chancellor.  A  successful  commission  was 
at  lust  appointed  in  1625,  whose  labours  were 
not  wholly  thwarted  either  by  the  apathy 
of  Eldon  or  the  presence  of  a  numlier  ot 
Chancery  lawyers;  for  the  ener^  of  Brougham, 
Campbell,  and  Westbury  in  time  carried  out 
these  reforms,  and  that  which  was  a  necessarj' 
preliminary  to  them,  the  simplification  and 
amendment  of  the  law  of  real  property.  The 
present  and  preceding  reigns  have  done  more 
for  these  objects  than  all  the  previous  centuries 
put  together;  additional  Vice-Chaocellors  and 
clerks  have  been  appointed,  a  court  of  appeal 
established,  the  common  law  side  of  the 
court  and  its  bankruptcy  business  transferred 
elsewhere,  the  suitors'  fund  re-arranged, 
and  the  procedure  gradually  simplified,  while 
the  court  has  been  empowored  (ISoS^  to 
impose  damages,  try  matters  of  fact  by  a  jurj', 
and  take  a  judge  as  assessor  without  applica- 
tion to  a  common  law  court.  When,  about 
the  same  period  (1854),  common  law  courts 
were  given  the  powers  of  an  equi^  court  as 
to  examination  of  parties,  discovery  of  docu- 
ments, injunctions,  &c.,  it  became  clear  that 
the  two  ancient  rivals  were  approximating  to 
each  other,  and  would  soon  he  prepared  to  be 
reconciled  or  even  amalgamated.  The  bill 
(1860)  for  this  purpose  was  cat  down  by  the 
influence  of  the  Chancerj-  lords ;  but  in  1873 
the  Judicature  Act  was  passed,  which  followed 
the  advice  of  Lords  Brougham,  Westbury, 
and  St.  Leonards,  and  harmonised,  without 
attempting  comj^etely  to  fuse,  the  two 
systems. 

In  Ibblakd,  there  was  a  Lord  Chancellor 

presiding  over  a  sopatate  court  of  equity,  the 
growth  of  which  has  followed  very  closely 
the  development  of  the  English  equity 
system.  The  earhest  Chancellor  was  Stephen 
Ridel,  appointed  in  1189.  IhScotund,  the 
functions  of  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  the 
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thirteontli  century  were  probably  not  very 
difFerent  from  those  of  tbe  same  office  in 
England.  But  the  Civil  Law  formed  the 
basis  of  the  Scottish  legal  aystem,  the 
Chancellor  became  the  chwf  administrator 
of  law,  not  of  an  equitable  system.  In  1663, 
when  tiie  Court  of  Sesnon  was  established, 
he  became  the  chief  judge  of  this  court.  In 
Scotland  till  the  Kef  ormation  he  was  generally 
a  churchman ;  and  afterwards  became  a  mere 
officer  of  state.  On  the  union  with  England 
his  separate  functions  were  merged  iu  those 
of  the  Bngl"h  Lord  CSunoellor. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

LOBD  HlftH  CUBOBIAOM  AVB  LosD  KHVns  Or 

Ekouks. 

ArfoBtua  (Herefast)  1068 

Oabert,  Bishop  of  Exeter  1070 

Osmand,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  ....  1073 

Haorice  1078 

WUliam  Welson,  Bishop  of  Thettord     .      .  1083 

Willi&m  Oiffard  1086 

Bobert  Bloet  1090 

Waldric  1000 

William  Qiffiird  lOM 

BoKsr,  Bishop  of  Salisbnrr      ....  1101 

WimwnOiSard  1103 

Waldrio  IIM 

Arnnlfh  1107 

Geoffrey  Bnfos  1124 

Boger  of  Salisbury  1136 

PhOip  1139 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1142 

Thomas  Becket  IIM 

BaJph  de  Wameville  U73 

Oeoflrey  Plantagenet,  Archbishop  of  York    ,  1182 

William  de  Longchamp  1188 

Eustace,  Bishop  of  Ely  1198 

Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1199 
Walter  de  Grey,  Archbishop  of  York  .  .  .  1205 
Peter  des  Boches,  Bishop  of  Winchester       .  1213 

Walter  de  Grey  Jan.  I2U 

Sichard  de  aiailsco    ....       Oct.  1214 

BaJphNeviUe  1218 

Bimon  de  CantUupe  1238 

Bicbard,  Abbot  of  Eveaham  ....  1240 
Silvester  of  Eversden      .....  1242 

JohnMansel  1U6 

William  da  Kilkenny  1250 

Heniy  Wineham,  Bishop  of  Loudon  ,  ,  1256 
Walter  de  Hertou,  Bishop  of  Bochester .      .  1258 

Nicholas  of  Ely  1260 

Walter  de  Merton  1261 

Nicholas  of  Ely  1263 

Thomas  de  Cantilupe ....       Feb.  1265 

Walter  Gi&rd  Ang.  1265 

Oodfter  OliEard  1266 

John  Chishnll     .......  1268 

Bichard  MiddletOB  1269 

John  Kirkeby  1272 

Walter  de  Mertou  1272 

Bobert  Bumell  1274 

John  Laiwton  1292 

William  Oreeufield  1302 

WUliam  Hamilton  1301 

Balph  Baldook  1307 

John  Langton  1307 
Walter  Beyuolda,  Bldtop  of  Worcester  .      .  1310 

John  Sandale  1314 

John  Hotham,  Bishop  of  Elj  .  ,  ,  .  1318 
John  Salmon,  Bishop     Nonrloh    .      .      .  1320 

Bobert  Boldock  1323 

John  Hotham  Jan.  1327 

Henry  d»  Clyft  Mar.  1327 

Henry  d«  Bnnrhersh.  BishopofLinootn  1327 
.Tohn  Stratford,  Biiihop  of  Winchester  .  .  1330 
Bichard  Bnry,  Bbhop  of  Durham  .  .  1334 
John  8tratf«M^  ArohUshop  of  Canterbury  .  liSS 
Bobnt  Stnttoid  im 


Ohm 


Biohaid  Byntsrworth,  Kahop  ot  London     .  1388 

Archbishop  Stratford                          .  Ap.  1840 

Bobert  Stratford,  Biataopot  Chichester    Jn^  1340 

WilliamKlldesby     .     .      .      .       Deo.  1340 

Bir  Bobert  Bourcbler .      .     .     .   Deo.  U  1340 

Sir  Bobert  Parnyng   1341 

Bobert  Bodrngtcm   1313 

JohnUfford   1345 

John  Thoretby,  Bishop  of  St.  Darids          ,  1340 

WllUamEdii«(on,  Bishop  of  Wincheatar      .  ISU 

Smon  Langluun,  Bishop  of  Ely                    .  136S 

William  otWykeham,  Kshop of  Winchester.  1367 

Sir  Robert  Thorpe   1371 

Sir  Bichard  Scrope   1378 

Sir  John  Knyvett      ....       July  1378 

Adam  Houghton,  Bishop  of  St  Davids  .      .  1877 

Sir  B.  Scrope   1878 

Simon  of  Sodhnry,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1379 

Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel   1381 

Bobert  Braybrooke,  Bishop  ot  London    .      .  1389 

Sir  Hlchael  de  1»  Pole   1383 

Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1386 

WliUam  of  Wykeham   138B 

Archbishop  Arundel   1391 

Edmund  Staflord,  Bishop  of  Exeter             .  1396 

Archbishop  Arundel   1390 

JohnScarle   1399 

Edmund  Stalford   1401 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Lincoln              .  1403 

Thomas  Lougley,  Bisliop  of  Durham      .      .  1406 

Thomas  Arundel   1407 

l^iomas  Beaufort  Earl  of  Dorset                  .  1410 

Archbishop  Amndel   1412 

Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .      .  1U3 

Bishop  Lougley   U17 

Simon  Ganstede   1422 

Henry  Beaufort   1484 

John  Kemp,  Bishop  of  London       .      .  1426 

John  Stafford,  Bishop  of  Batb  and  WeUs      .  1432 

John  Kemp,  Archbishc^  of  York    .      .  14S0 

Bicbard  NeviUe,  Earl  of  SiUisbury  .             .  1454 

Thos.  Bourchitr.  Archbishop  of  Canterbory  .  1455 

William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Winchester  .  1456 

Thos.  Bonrchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  .  1460 

George  Ne>Ule,  Bishop  of  Exeter    .             .  1460 

Bobert  Eirkabam   1463 

Bobert  StUlington,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  1467 

Laurence  Booth,  Bishop  of  Durham      .  1473 

Thomas  Botheram,  Bishop  of  Lincoln   .      .  1475 

John  Russell,  Bishop  of  Linooln     .      ,      .  14B3 

Thomas  Barowe   1489 

Bishop  Alcock   1485 

ArchUahop  Uorton   1487 

Henry  Deane   UDO 

William  Warhom,  AndiUshop  of  Canterburr .  ISOt 

Cardinal  Wolse^   1523 

Shr  Thomas  More   1SS» 

Sir  Thomas  Audlay   15St 

Thomas,  Lord  Wnothesley      ....  1544 

WiUiam  Paulet,  Lord  St  John       .      .      .  1547 

Bicbard,  Lord  Bioh   1547 

Thomas  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely    .      .      .  1551 

Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester      ,  15SS 

Nicholas  Heath,  Archbishop  of  York     ,      .  US6 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon   UE8 

Sir  Thouuu  Bromley   1579 

Sir  Cbristopher  Hatton   1567 

WiUiam  Cecil,  Lotd  Burleigh  .      .      .      .  UU 

Sir  John  Puckering   UBS 

Sir  Thomas  Ggerton   UD6 

Sir  Francis  Bacon   1817 

John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Liacohi  .      .      .  1681 

Sir  Thomas  CoTcntry   1635 

Sir  John  Finch   ISID 

Sir  Edward  Lyttelton   1641 

Sir  Bichard  Lane   UHB 

Great  Seal  in  Commission  .      .      .  1649-.4680 

Edward  Byde,  Earl  of  Clarendon           .      .  1660 

Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman   1037 

Anthony  Asfaley/£ar1  of  ShaftesbarT    .      .  1678 

Beneage  Finch,  Lord  Nottingham  .            ,  I67S 

Francis  North,  Lord  Guildford       .      .      .  1662 

George,  Lord  Jeffreys   1685 

Oraat  Seel  in  Commissknt .  .  168ft-16SB 

Jfdm,  Lord  SomaKS   MB 
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Mr  NMhaa  Vrtebt   1700 

WlUteM.  Locd  Cowpsr   1705 

Simoo,  Lord  Bareomt   1710 

LgidCowpor   1714 

ThuM  Lord  taxkae   171B 

Peter,  Lord  King   172S 

CbvM.  Lord  TaJbot   17S3 

nUv  Toifc*.  Lord  Hwdwloka                  .  17S7 

Bobert,  Lord  Henlev   1757 

CbariM,  Lord  Csmdra   1766 

CuilMTorks,L<mllIoideB  ....  17;0 

Bmr  B«tharet,  Lord  Apdey  ....  1771 

Edwud.  Lord  Tbnrlow   1778 

Aleiandiw,  Lord  LonriilMHOiigb                 .  1708 

^Dta  Seott,  Lord  la&B   1801 

nwDH,  Lnd  ErakuM   180$ 

LudXIdoB   1807 

John  BingletoB  Copl^j',  Liwd  L7sdliiir>t      .  1627 

Hmiij.  Lord  Breosliam   1B30 

Lord  Ljadhargt   JSBi 

Ctnrlw  Pom,  Load  CottatbMn                .  1836 

Lord  Lyndanrst   18M 

Lord  Cottenham   18t6 

Tbonu  Wilde,  Lord  Tmro     ....  1H50 

Edward  Soffden.  Lord  St.  LeonardB  Feb.S7  UBS 

lotert  BoUe,  Lord  Cran  worth       .  Dec  18  1852 

Predoio  ThM^w.  Lord  CSiolBifwd          .  1858 

Johi^  Lord  CiunpbeU   1850 

Biohard  BetkoU.X(«d  VMtbniT    ...  1861 

Lord  Cnaworth   1SS5 

Lord  Cbelmaford   IS66 

Hnidi  (Una,  Lord  Caima   1868 

WiDiain  Pan  Wood,  Lord  Hatherlaj    .     .  1868 

SoondeU  Pidiaer,  Lurd  Sdborae                 .  1872 

Eari  Cainia   1874 

Eul  Selbome   1880 

ClLandofli  Sir  Johk  (d.  1369),  was  one 
of  the  meet  famous  of  the  Engli^  ^nerala 
daring  the  French  warn  of  Edward  III. 'a 
reign.  He  took  part  in  all  the  great  opera- 
tiona  of  the  war.  In  1362  he  was  appointed 
ConaUble  of  Gnienne,  aod,  in  1364,  was 
•mt  over  to  Britauny  to  assiat  De  Montfort, 
where  he  took  Bu  Guesclin  prisoner.  In 
1369  lie  was  made  Seneschal  of  Poitou,  and, 
in  the  sune  year,  fell  in  a  skirmiah  with  the 
French.  Froissart  gives  him  hi^  praise 
both  for  his  bravery  and  hifl  clemency 
towards  his  prisoner. 

Chandos  of  Snd^ey  (Sir  Joh<i 
Bbtdoks),  Lord,  accompanied  Henry  VIII. 
to  F^nce,  1513,  when  qoitea  boy.  Hegreatly 
distingaislted  himself  at  the  Battle  of  the 
f^un  (q>v-)>  and  in  1649  snocesefully  de- 
fended  Boulogne,  of  which  ho  was  deputy 
gOTprnor,  against  the  French.  He  sub- 
soquently  became  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
and  had  tbe  custody  of  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  the  Princeas  Elizabeth.  He  was  a 
bigoted  Papist,  and  assisted  ilaiy,  with 
whom  he  was  a  great  &Touxite,  in  her  per- 
lecntion  of  the  Reformers. 

Chaaaal  laland^  Thb,  eoRimise  the 
Bailiwicks  of  Jersey  ana  Gaentsey,  the  latter 
of  which  includes  Sarh,  Herm,  and  Aldemey, 
together  with  the  small  and  unimportant 
ialuide  of  Jethon,  Le  Marchant,  and  the 
Caskets.  They  are  interesting  as  being  the 
last  povtion  of  the  dukedom  of  Normandy 
rentaming  to  England,  which  has  possessed 
them  ever  since  the  Norman  Conqnest.  In 
SM  thnr  were  granted  by  Ghtldebert  to  a 
Saxon  bishop,  who  soon  afterwards  c<m- 


verted  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Chrutianity. 
The  Channel  Islanda  came  into  tbe  possession 
of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  in  the  tenth 
century  by  the  grant  of  Charles  lY., 
and  remained  attached  to  the  English 
crown  when  Philip  II,  conquered  the 
rest  of  Normandy  from  King  John.  After 
the  loss  of  Normandy  by  John,  the  Channel 
Islands  were  attacked  by  the  French  in 
the  reiga  of  Edward  I,,  and  again  in  that 
oi  Edward  III,,  when  Do  OueacUn,  the 
Constable  of  France,  almost  succeeded  in 
reducing  them.  In  the  reign  of  Henn'  IV., 
they  did  fall  into  the  hanoa  of  the  French 
for  a  short  time,  but  were  retaken  shortly 
afterwuda  by  Sir  Henry  Harleaton.  Under 
Edward  VI.,  Sark  waa  also  lost  for  a  time. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Channel  Islands  were  governed  by  Sir 
Walter  Baleig^,  and,  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary wars,  espoused  warmly  the  side  of 
the  king,  for  which  their  government  was 
put  in  commission  by  CromwelL  In  1779 
the  French  made  an  inefFoctual  attempt  to 
land,  and  in  December,  1780,  sent  another 
expedition,  under  the  Baron  de  Rollecourt, 
who  succeeded  in  taking  St  Holier  in 
Jersey,  although  he  waa  subsecjuently  de- 
feated and  sUiin  by  the  British  hYwpa. 
Aboat  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  uie 
islands  became  Protestant,  and  were  at- 
tached to  the  diocese  of  Winchester.  The 
Channel  Islands,  though  under  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  have  a  constitution 
of  their  own.  Jersey  and  Guernsey  (with 
its  dependoioies)  have  each  a  lieutenant- 
governor  and  a  bailiff,  who  presides  over  the 
States  of  Deliberation,  and  is  nominated  by 
the  crown.  Tbe  States  of  Deliberation  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey  are  composed  of  certain 
ofiBdalsr— the  rectors  of  pariuiee,  the  judges 
of  the  courts,  and  constables  of  parishes 
(elected  in  Guernsey  by  the  "  Sbites  of 
Election,"  which  consiut  of  '222  ratepayers). 
The  coiuis  of  justice  are  presided  over  by 
the  bailiff,  and  judges  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. This  constitution  has  existed  with 
but  little  alteration  since  the  time  of  John. 
Guernsey  is  divided  into  ten  parishes,  and 
Jersey  into  twelve,  some  of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  municipal  corporations,  called 
"Central  Douzaines."  The  official  language 
of  the  law  courts  (whose  procedure  is  based 
on  the  Norman)  and  of  the  legislature  is 
French.  The  Queen's  writ  now  runs  in  the 
Channel  Islands. 

Berr7,  Hut.  of  Qv»mMV;  IngUa,  Chaniwi  t»- 
(and*;  Anated,  Channel  lilands.     [S.J.  L.] 

ClUhptW,  The,  is  the  body  of  clergy  at- 
tached to  the  cathedral.  Originally,  this  body 
was  the  assembly  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese 
round  their  biahop.  It  was  the  bishop's 
general  council,  and  contained  within  it 
the  bishop's  officials  for  the  administration 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  clergy  who  had  the 
owe  ot  the  aerricea  of  Uie  cathedral  itself. 
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The  chapter  in  the  bishop's  conndl  soon  fell 
into  disuse,  and  the  name  was  applied  almost 
entirely  to  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  church 
itself,  who  aoon  gained  a  position  almost 
independent  of  their  bishop.  Chapters  in 
Kngland  were  of  two  kinds — monastic  and 
secular  [CATHBDUAii].  The  monastic  chapters 
were  like  monaateries,  over  which  the  bishop 
ranked  as  abbot,  thoagh  the  resident  prior 
was  the  real  h^d.  'Hiese  monlca  were  in 
England  Benedictines,  except  in  the  case  of 
Carlisle,  where  they  were  Aui^uatinians,  In 
the  secular  chapters,  the  dean  rises  into 
prominence  in  the  eleventh  century.  The 
work  of  his  diocese,  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant journeys,  and  the  increase  of  secular 
business  untfertaken  by  the  bishop  left  the 
catbednls  without  a  head,  and  ^  chapters 
everywhere  began  te  manage  their  business 
without  their  bishop.  The  theory  ^t  the 
chapter  elected  the  bishops  gave  them  at 
times  a  position  of  some  importance,  both 
towards  the  king  and  the  Pope.  Chapters 
freqnently  appealed  to  Kome  a^ainat  their 
bishops,  and  often  were  successful  in  obtaining 
privileges  from  the  Pope.  The  separation  of 
the  chapter  from  the  bishop  became  more 
and  more  definite,  till  the  bishop  was  left 
with  no  powere  save  those  of  visitor  over 
his  chapter.  The  chief  officers  of  the  secular 
chapter  were :  the  dean,  who  was  head  of  the 
body;  the  preeeentor,  who  superintended  the 
services ;  the  chaaeelior,  who  was  head  of  the 
educational  aad  literary  works  of  the  chapter; 
and  the  tretuarer,  who  had  the  care  of  all  the 
treasures  of  the  Church.  Besides  those 
there  were  the  archdeaeota,  who.  were  the  sole 
Burvivon  of  the  diocesan  orgraisation  of  the 
chapter.  Its  other  membws  were  eamont, 
as  bound  by  the  rule,  or  prebettdariM,  if 
they  held  an  endowment  beMdes  their  share 
of  the  corporate  fund.  This  last  body  was 
generally  non-resident,  and  their  duties  were 
performed  by  vieart,  who  are  now  called 
vieari-ekoral  or  m  'uior  canont.  Under  Henry 
VI 11.  the  monasteries  attached  to  the 
cathedrals  were  Bupnressed,  and  their 
chapten  were  refoondea  as  saenlar  chapters 
under  a  dean.  After  the  same  model  the 
cathedrals  of  the  new  bishoprics  founded 
by  Henry  VIII.  were  arranged.  Hence 
came  the  two  classes — Cathedrals  of  the  Old 
Foundation  and  Cathedrals  of  the  New  Founda- 
tioH.  [Catkedbal.]  AnActof  1838r^Dnned 
cathedral  chapters  by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  canons,  reducing  their  incomes,  and 
bringing  all  chapters  to  greater  uniformity. 
Chapters  at  present  generally  consist  of  a  dean 
and  four  canons,  though  some  of  the  richer 
cathedrals  have  six  canons. 

Waloott.  CatMralw;  Xwya  on  Calluinls, 
edited  br  Dean  Howson;  Aport  tf  tht  Ca- 
thodrolf  Commiuion.  r.,  ■, 

[M.  C] 

Chaxfovd.  near  Fordingbridge,  in  Hamn. 
■hire,  has  beea  identified  with  C^cwfora, 


the  site  of  a  battle,  in  which,  in  619,  Cerdic 
and  Cymric  defeated  the  Britons.  Another 
fight  in  527  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
same  spot. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chnm.;  Henry  <rf  Himtiiigdoin, 
But.  Anglor, 

CharlemoxLtf  Jambs  Cai;lfiki.d,18tEabl 
OP  (i.  1728,  d.  1799),  was  elet^  1^  the 
Irish  Volunteers  "General  of  the  I^triot 

Army,"  in  July,  1780.  Soon  after,  he  re- 
viewed them  in  the  north.  In  1781  he 
opposed  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  finit  and  second  con- 
ventions at  Dungannon,  and  president  of  the 
Dublin  convention.  He  went  over  to  Eng- 
land with  the  Regency  Bill,  and  signed  the 
"Kound  Robin"  of  1789.  He  was  also  the 
founder  of  the  Northern  Whig  Club.  On 
his  estates  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  form.  Mr.  Froude 
speaks  of  him  as  "  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
the  most  feeble  of  revolutionary  heroes." 

Cluufles  1.^  Kino  {b.  Kov.  19,  1600. 
t.  March  25,  1625,  d.  Jan.  31,  1649),  second 
son  of  James  I.  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom 
at  Dunfermline.  He  was  a  handsome  and 
athletic  youth,  with  reserved  and  diffident 
manners.  James'sbrilliant  favourite,  Bucking- 
ham.gained  complete  ascendency  over  him,  anid 
in  1623  the  two  young  men  went  to  Madrid, 
with  the  object  of  bringing  back  with  them, 
as  Charles's  bride,  the  Infanta.  Buckingham, 
who  had  expected  that  he  would  readily 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Palatinate,  soon  discovered  his 
mistake ;  but  the  prince,  nnwiUing  to  return 
home  foiled  in  his  object,  refused  to  leave  the 
country,  making  promises  tiiat  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  perform,  and  allowing  the 
Spaniards  to  suppose  that  he  would  become 
a  Catholic.  At  last,  finding  that  if  he  married 
the  Infanta  he  woidd  not  be  allowed  to  take 
her  to  England  until  his  promises  were  per- 
formed, lie  returned,  along  with  Bucking- 
ham, to  England.  In  opposition  to  promises 
made  to  Parliament,  Charles  gained  the 
hand  of  Henrietta  Maria,  sister  of  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  by  consenting  that  the  laws 
against  Englidi  Catholics  should  not  be 
forced.  Shortly  before  the  marriage  was 
consummated,  James  died,  and  Charles  as- 
cended the  throne.  Thus,  he  began  his 
reign  under  iU  auspices.  He  had  made 
to  Parliament  and  to  the  King  of  France 
promises  incompatible  with  one  another; 
and  he  was  under  the  guidance  of  a 
man  whose  temerity  and  self-confidence  were 
about  to  involve  nis  country  in  a  series 
of  milifarj'  disasters.  Charles  dissolved  his 
two  first  Parliaments  because  titsy  refused  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  duke.  To  war  with 
Spain  was  added  war  with  France.  Money 
was  raised  by  means  of  a  forced  loan,  and 
persons  refusing  to  lend  were  imprisoned. 
In  1628  a  ttdxd  Pftrliament  m^  ChariM 
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nude  concessioiiB  to  public  opinion  by  passing 
the  Petition  of  Right  (q.v.).  Soon  after  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  was 
mnrdncd  by  Felton;  and  the  king  for  the 
fature  himself  directed  the  polic-y  of  his  govern- 
ment. Though  Buckingham  was  removed, 
there  was  small  hope  of  good  understanding 
oetween  Charles  and  the  nation.  Charles  had 
DO  desire  to  make  alterations  in  guvemmeut. 
He,  indeed,  prided  himself,  when  involved  in 
noj  dispute  with  a  subject,  on  having  the 
law  on  his  aide ;  but  he  was  content,  to  rest 
his  case  on  legal  subterfagei^  or  to  obtain  hia 
end  by  the  appointment  of  subservient  j  udges. 
Moreover,  while  be  claimed  the  right  to 
nominate  ministers  at  will,  and  to  pursae 
whatever  policy  seemed  good  to  himself,  he 
biled  to  porceive  that  l£e  authority  of  his 
predecessors  bad  remained  onquestioned  only 
when  they  bad  ruled  in  accordance  wiui 
national  deeires  and  aspirations.  Charles 
bad  no  sympathy  for  the  holders  of  Calvin's 
creed,  who  formed  the  majority  ef  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men  at  that  time.  Within  the 
Church  bad  grown  on  a  small  party,  the  so- 
called  Arminians,  holding  doc^ines  akin  to 
those  of  the  Church  of  Home.  Each  party 
desired  to  suppress  the  other,  and  Charles, 
who  favoured  the  Anainians,  was  incapable 
of  holding  the  balance  evenly  between  the 
two.  Parliament  met  again  in  1629,  only  to 
he  angrily  dissolved,  beeaase  the  Commons 
ntased  to  give  the  king  a  grant  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  until  be  should  consent  to 
pmsue  the  Church  policy  approved  by  them. 

Por  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  without 
Parliaments.  Hia  govemmeot  became  in- 
tensely unpopular.  Feooe  was  made  with 
both  France  and  Spain ;  but  it  was  difficult 
to  pKrride  for  the  ordinary  expenses  out  of 
the  fixed  revenue,  and  hence  old  rightfl  «f  the 
crown  were  once  moi«  enforced,  and  money 
nosed  by  means  which  brought  little  into  the 
endiequer,  while  they  irritated  large  numbers 
of  persons.  The  system  culminated  in  the 
imjKflition  of  ship  -  money,  when  Charles, 
Imiig  desirous  of  having  a  fleet  in  the 
Channel,  imposed  what  was  really  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  country.  North  of  the  Hamber, 
the  Court  of  the  Korth,  nnder  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Wentworth,  in  the  south,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  punished  by  6nes  and  im- 
prisonment persons  who  refused  Co  submit  to 
deoiands  of  which  the  legality  was  questaon- 
•bl&  At  the  same  time,  under  the  direction 
of  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an 
eecUnastical  policy  was  pursued  which  ran 
directly  contrary  to  the  current  of  popular 
feeling,  and  rendered  both  tlie  bishops  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  objects  of 
fceneral  odium.  The  attempt  to  impose  a 
Church  service,  similar  to  the  English,  in 
Preriqrtenan  Scotland,  led  to  the  riatiw 
in  arms  <^  fbe  Scota.  Charles  summoned 
Wentworth,  now  created  Earl  at  Strafford, 
tt>  his  side  booL  IreUnd,  and  called  a  l^lia- 


ment,  which  he  dissolved  in  three  weeks, 
because  it  refused  to  support  him  in  carrying 
on  war  against  the  Scots.  The  advance  of  a 
Scottidi  army  into  the  kingdom  compelled 
him  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1641)  to 
eunmion  another— the  cdebrated  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

Charles  was  for  the  time  unable  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  popular  representatives. 
He  gave  his  consent  to  whatever  bills  were 
offered  to  him,  and  passed  a  trill  of  attainder 
against  his  faithful  servant  Strafford,  to  whom 
he  had  promised  that  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  be  injured.  [Straffohd  ;  Lono 
Parliament.]  In  1641  he  went  to  Scotland, 
with  the  object  of  forming  a  royalist  party 
there,  and  on  his  return  to  Lond(m  went 
in  person  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
arrest  five  members,  whom  he  accused  of 
high  treason  (Jan.  3,  1642).  ^Five  Meh- 
BBR8.]  The  attempt  having  failed,  he  left 
London,  to  prepare  for  war ;  and  on  Aug.  22 
the  royal  standard  was  unfurled  at  Notting- 
ham. A  considerable  army  soon  gathered 
round  him. '  Men  who  thouf^t  titiat  the 
concessions  already  made  were  sufficient  to 
prevent  abuse  of  the  royal  authority,  as  well 
as  all  lovers  of  the  existing  form  of  Church 
service,  took  his  side.  At  Edgehill,  his 
cavalry,  composed  of  country  gentlemen, 
readily  proved  its  superiority  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarian horse.   But  want  of  subordination 

Srevented  his  officers  acting  in  union,  and 
eprived  him  of  victory.  (Smrles  could  not 
maintain  discipline  himself,  nor  did  he  depute 
authority  to  those  who  possessed  the  art. 
High  commands  were  gi  ven  to  the  wrong  men, 
and  officers  were  allowed  to  act  independently 
of  one  another.  Hence,  the  royal  strategy 
lnx>ke  down,  while  the  gaUuitij  of  individuals 
was  spent  in  vain  against  the  disciplined 
troops  that  Cromwell  brought  into  the  field. 
The  passing  of  the  iSelf-Denying  Ordinance 
(q.v.)  placed  all  the  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  the  control  of  the  Independents.  Led 
by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  the  remodelled  army 
dMto)yed  at  Naseby  (June  14,  IMS)  the  last 
army  whicb  Charles  was  aide  to  bring  into 
the  field.  The  king  now  authorised  Gla- 
morgan to  eunclude  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Irish  Catholics,  promising  to  allow  them  the 
free  exercise  of  their  reugton  if  they  would 
place  20,000  men  at  his  service  (Aug.  12). 
In  Anril,  1646,  to  avoid  being  made  a  prisoner 
by  W9  Barliament's  officers,  Charles  took 
refuge  with  the  Scotch  army  near  Newark. 
The  Scots,  however,  were  not  ready  to  take 
the  part  of  the  king  while  he  refused  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian 
Church  in  England ;  and  on  the  withdrawal 
of  their  army  into  Scotland  in  January,  1647, 
they  surrendered  him  into  the  powo-  of  the 
English  Parliament. 

The  Parliament  demanded  of  Charles  that 
he  should  abandon  his  rig^t  to  appoint  either 
ministers  of  state  or  officers  of  the  mili^. 
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and  that  he  should  ccnuent  to  the  establiah- 
ment  erf  the  Preabyterion  Church  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Independoits  were 
willing  that  Episcopacy  should  be  maintained, 
a  toleration  were  granted  to  Dissenters. 
Charles  expected  to  be  able  to  play  one  party 
ofi  against  the  other,  and  by  such  means  to 
recover  the  whole  of  his  former  prerogatiTes. 
Daring  the  war,  he  had  negotiated  at  once 
with  PresbyterianB,  Independents,  and  Irish 
Catholicfl;  and,  in  roite  of  the  distrust  that 
his  conduct  excited,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
course.  From  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  army,  he  fled  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  pat  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Coltmel  Hammond,  the  governor 
of  Carisbrooke  Cfistle.  Here  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  promising  to 
establish  the  Presbyterian  Churcii  in  England 
for  three  years  if  they  would  send  an  army 
into  England  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
The  Civil  War  again  revived ;  zealots  rose  in 
arms,  while  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  crossed  the  border.  Fairfax 
suppressed  the  Royalists,  while  Cromwell 
crushed  the  invaders  at  Warrington,  in 
Lancashire  (Aug.  19,  1648).  The  army 
returned  to  London,  demanding  that  Charles 
should  pay  with  hia  hfe  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  caused  to  be  shed.  The  Commons, 
fordbly  purged  of  the  more  moderate  Presby- 
terians, voted  Qiat  it  was  treason  for  toe 
Kin^  of  England  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  the  kingdom,  and  passed  an 
ordinance  for  instituting  a  High  Court  of 
Justice,  composed  of  men  of  their  own  party. 
Ab  the  House  of  Lords  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedingB,  they  further  resolved  that 
whatever  u  enacted  by  the  Commons  has  the 
force  of  law  without  the  consent  of  the  king 
or  the  House  of  Peers.  The  trial  was  held 
publicly  in  Westminster  Hall.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-five  judges  had  been  named  on 
the  ordinance ;  but  only  about  eighty, 
amongst  whom  were  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  court.  Braddiaw, 
Cromwell's  cousin,  presided.  Charles  was 
accused  of  having  endeavoured  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  ihe  people,  and  of  being  a 
tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer.  He  refused 
persistently  to  answer  to  the  charge,  on  the 
ground  that  the  court  had  no  lawful  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  England  by  which 
to  try  him.  Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced 
against  him;  and  on  Jan.  30,  1649,  he  was 
executed  on  a  sitafFold  raised  in  front  ot  the 
Banqueting  House  at  "Whitehall,  in  presence 
of  a  vast  crowd,  which,  had  the  decision 
rested  with  it,  would  eagerly  have  delivered 
him  from  death.  [Qbeat  Bbbellion  ;  Com- 
monwealth ;  Long  Pauiambht.] 

latenutl  afUn  dnring' the  lelgo  of  CbariM  I. 
■re  bext  atadled  in  tho  Calimdan  of  Stnte  pai-ert 
(DomevUc  Seriaa),  The  Hordwicb  P<v«rs  con- 
tain matariatB  rdatin;  to  the  Freiicb  and 
Spaolah  matohw.  the  axpsdlUoa  to  the  Isle  of 
SU,  and  the  Sootoh  tronUea  of  1637— 4L 


Th«  MimoriaU  and  LMer*  publuhed  by  bit 
Daniel  Daliympls ;  The  Court  and  Tint*  of 
Charlw  I.,  by  TbomajE  Birch ;  HalUwell's  LMtn 
of  tht  King*  of  BnglanA  ;  Th»  Letter*  of  CharUi  I. 
to  Henrietta  Uaria,  edited  tor  the  Camden  Society 
by  John  Bruce;  Tht  Arrttt  of  the  Five  Utoihtr*, 
by  John  Forater— are  works  which  throw  li^ht 
on  the  character  of  the  king  and  the  notiTea 
of  hia  actions.  A  Boy&list  acoonnt  of  the  yean 
16M  and  1&15,  and  of  the  negutiationa  carried 
on  hi  the  lole  of  Wicht  in  164B,  ia  to  be  found  iu 
Hir  Edward  Walker  a  Uiatortcal  DUotmnta;  and 
of  the  king's  personal  hiatory  dtiriii(r  the  laat 
two  years  of  tais  life,  in  Sir  Thomas  Herbert' a 
Vmtoirs.  For  modem  aooonnta  see  Banke,  Hist. 
of  Bug.:  and  esp.  8.  R.  Oardiner,  Hiat.  o/fi«g. 

[B.  M.  G.] 

Charles  II.,  Kiko  {i.  May  29,  1630,  «. 
May  8,  1660,  rf.  Feb.  6,  1685),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Charles  I.  and  Henrietta 
Maria.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  oat  he  accompanied  hia  father  at  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU.  In  1644  he  was  the 
nom^ial  head  of  the  royal  forces  in  the  west 
of  England ;  hut  on  the  decline  of  the  royal 
cause  he  was  obUged  to  retire  to  Scilly,  to 
Jersey,  and  eventually  to  France.  When 
matters  appeared  to  be  drawing  to  extremity 
with  the  king,  several  of  the  ships  of  the 
Parliament  went  over  to  the  pnnce,  who 
made  some  attempts  to  blockade  the  Thames, 
and  even  landed  near  Deal,  but  was  soon 
obliged  to  withdraw  to  Holland,  whence,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  hia  father's  life,  he 
despatched  to  the  intending  regicides  a 
paper  signed  and  sealed,  but  oUierwise  blank, 
for  them  to  insert  their  own  conditions. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  January,  1649, 
Charles  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  in 
February  he  was  [woclaimed  King  of  Scotland 
at  Edintmrgh.  In  I6fi0  he  came  over  to 
Scotland,  and,  having  taken  the  Cov^iant, 
was  crowned  at  Scone  on  January  I,  1651. 
Charles  exhibited  courage  and  conduct  in 
opposing  Cromwell's  troops  before  Edinbu^h, 
but  hie  cause  was  hopeless  from  tJie  first, 
owing  to  the  discord  among  his  supporten. 
He  suddenly  determined  to  leave  Scotland 
and  march  into  England,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  as  far  as  Worcester,  where  (Sep- 
tember 3, 1651)  he  received  so  severe  a  defeat 
that  his  cause  seemed  utterly  mined.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  battle,  and  after  an  adven- 
turous flight  of  forty-four  days,  through 
the  western  counties  and  along  the  south 
coast — during  the  early  part  of  which  he 
owed  his  safety  entirely  to  the  fideUty 
of  a  labouring  family — he  succeeded  in 
finding  a  ship  near  Brighton,  which  landed 
him  safely  in  France.  For  the  next  nine 
years  he  led  a  wandering  life  in  Fnmce, 
Qermany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  sometime* 
relieved  and  sometimes  repulsed,  aooradfaig  u 
the  various  sovereigns  or  their  ministers 
threw  off  or  >-ielded  to  their  dread  of  Crom- 
well. He  was  accompanied  by  a  few  &ithful 
adhnents;  but  his  little  court  was  also  besrt 
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by  intrigamg  torboleot  men  and  spies, 
who  betrayed  hw  counsels  and  caosed  the 
nomeroiu  attempted  risiagf  of  his  friends 
both  in  England  and  SooUand.  At  len^h, 
on  the  deatA  of  Cromwdl,  it  became  obvious 
to  most  persons  in  England  that  the  only 
hope  of  establishing  a  settled  form  of  govern- 
ment and  of  saving  the  country  from  a 
military  despotism,  lay  in  restoring  the 
numanuiy:  and,  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  General  Monk,  Charles  was 
invited  to  return  to  England.  He  at  once  com- 
plied, and  entered  Ijonaon  in  triumph  on  May 
29, 1660,  having  previously  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Breda  (q-v.).  During  the  first  years 
of  his  reign,  when  the  king  was  largely  under 
the  goidance  of  Clarendon,  matters  went 
smoothly.  The  Parliament  was  ardently 
Boyalis^  and  supported  the  English  Church 
by  passing  stringent  laws  against  Catholics 
and  Dissenters;  but  the  failure  of  the  Dutch 
War  in  1666,  the  maladminisbution  of  the 
govenmient,  and  the  misappropriation  of  the 
public  money,  led  to  the  downfall  of  Clarendon 
(1667).  In  1666  (January)  Sir  Wilham 
Temple  cooclnded  Ute  Itiple  Alliance  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  Sweden.  But 
the  "  Cabal  "  ministry  speedily  came  into 
office,  and  reversed  this  policy  for  one  of 
alliance  with  the  French  king  and  hostility  to 
Holland.  Finally,  the  infamous  Treaty  of 
Dover  was  signed  (1670);  Charles  became 
a  pensionary  of  Louis,  and  war  was  de- 
dared  against  Holland.  Hie  attempt  of 
the  king  to  get  toleration  for  the  Catholics 
by  issuing  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
caufled  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  (1673)  by 
Parliament,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  the 
Cabal  administration.  With  this  began  the 
great  strugf^e  between  the  king  and  the 
oppodtion,  headed  by  Shaftesbury,  during 
which  Charlee  showed  the  greatest  prudence. 
He  yielded  to  the  storm  caused  by  the  pre- 
tended Popish  Plot  (q.v.),  but  steadily  re- 
fused to  alter  the  saccesaion  by  excluding  his 
brother  James.  The  violence  and  cruelty  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  tttfether  with  the  discovery  of 
the  Rye  House  Plot  (q.v.),  turned  the  tide  in 
the  king's  fiivonr.  He  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  his  opponente,  and  was  able  for 
the  last  three  years  of  his  life  to  reign  with- 
out  Parliament  and  free  from  all  opposition. 
In  1662  Charles  married  Catherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  daughter  of  John  of  Portugal,  but  had 
no  children  by  her.  His  private  life  was 
chsnusteriaed  1^  great  profligacy,  and  he  had 
a  large  number  of  nuatresses,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  illegitimate  children,  among 
whom  were  James,  Dnke  of  Monmouth ; 
Henry  Fitzroy  (son  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land), ancestor  of  the  Dukes  of  Grafton ; 
Charles  Beauclerc  (son  of  Nell  Gwynn),  an- 
cestor of  the  Dukes  of  St,  Albwis;  and 
Chariea  Lennox  (son  oi  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
month),  ancestor  of  the  Dnkes  of  Kidimond. 
Gharles,  m  spite  of  his  lieentioasness  and  his 


extreme  selfishness,  was  possessed  of  much 
talent.  The  natural  champion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  right  at  a  time  when 
hereditary  right  was  exposed  to  attack, 
Charles's  position  was  one  of  considerable 
difficulty.  He  played  his  part  dexterously, 
and  witn  considerable  ability,  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  ha  showed  much  capacity  ior 
governing. 

ClttreocUni,  L<f<i,  andBiuiiat,SM.  o/'Hii  Oint 
TiMMj,  both  of  which  anat  bs  read  with  omtlou  i 
Buluon'sLfttm.  and  Tetaple's  Worlu  (and  «epe- 
flialVthe  MamairfnmtktPtaee),  contain  muoh 
Information  on  tbedtplomatto  hiatOTj.  See  also 
Cute,  l4f»  o/Ch^<>nd«,  ondUaqpherBon,  S(«icart 
Paptrs;  Baxter,  Life  and  rimra;  Beresby, 
M«mMr«,-FepyB,  Diary;  Evelyu, Diary ,-  Sfanftes- 
bni7,  L«tt«ra  mid  Spttchn  (ed.  W.  D.  Chriatie) ; 
D'Avanx,  JVMoetattoiem  HolUndi ;  Hmsod,  Lije 
of  MQtim.  There  la  a  brilUaat  sketch  of  the 
reint  in  KacsnlaT's  HMory.  The  best  general 
modern  account  is  la  ]taak«*s  BM  efEyig. 

[8.  J.  L.] 

Charles,  Edwabo.   PPkbtkkdbr,  The 

YOUHO.] 

Olmrlotte   Angnsia*  Facfoss  (». 

Jan.  7,  1796,  d.  Nov.  6,  1816),  was  the 
daughter  of  Greorge  IV.  and  Caroline  of 
Brunswick.  Owing  to  the  disunion  of  her 
parents,  her  earlier  years  were  passed  in  re- 
tirement, away  from  the  court,  under  Uie 
cure  of  the  Dowager  Dachess  of  Leeds,  Ltudy 
Clifford,  and  the  Bishop  ot  Exeter.  She 
early  gave  proofa  of  a  noble  dumictra  and 
intellectual  qualities  above  the  average.  She 
was  destined  by  her  father  to  marry  William, 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  her  own  affections  had 
been  fixed  on  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  who 
became,  in  1830,  King  of  the  Bcl^ans. 
Yielding  to  her  father's  desire,  the  princess 
agreed  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
betrothal  was  arranged  between  them,  when 
the  princess  broke  off  the  match,  partly  in 
anger  at  her  father's  conduct  to  hor  mother, 
partly  because  of  her  repugnance  to  the 
prince.  In  1815  she  was  married  to  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  in  the  following  year 
(Nov.)  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  who  did 
not  sarvive  her.  Her  death  caused  great 
grief  throughout  the  entire  nation 

Charmouth  is  a  village  on  the  Dorset- 
shire coast,  about  two  miles  from  Lyme 
Regis.  In  836  Egbert  was  defeated  here  by 
the  Danes,  and  in  840  his  son  Ethelwulf  met 
with  a  like  disaster  at  the  same  place. 

CSiamOGk,  Robbbt  (<f.  1696),  a  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  became  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  supported  James  in 
his  illegal  ejection  of  the  Protesteat  Fellows 
of  his  college  by  means  of  the  Court  of  High 
Commission.  After  the  Revolution,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Jacobite 
conspirators,  and  was  among  the  chief 
oi^fanisers  of  the  Assassinatioa  Plot  (1696). 
He  was  arrested,  and  his  trial  hcfpan  on 
March  IL    The  new  Act  for  regulating 
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procedure  in  cases  of  high.treuon  was  not  to 
come  into  force  until  the  26th.  It  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  examine  his  witnesses  on  oath, 
compel  their  attendance  at  court,  and  have 
the  service  of  counseL  The  prisonera,  Char- 
nock,  King,  and  Keye^  claimed,  not  without 
reason,  to  have  their  trial  postponed  till  that 
date.  Their  request  was,  nowever,  refused, 
and  they  were  all  condemned.  Chamock  left 
behind  him  a  paper  in  which  ho  justified  the 
plot,  on  the  ground  that  William  was  a 
usurper,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws  of 
human  society.    [Assassination  Plot.] 

Charter,  Tub  U-reat,  &&  [Gksat  Chab- 
TBa,  &c.] 

Charter  Schools  (inBi.AN'D).  In  1780, 

an  association,  with  the  primate,  Archbixhop 
Boulter,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  its  head, 
was  formed  to  provide  Protestant  education 
gratis  for  the  Catholic  poor.  Before  that 
time,  in  spite  of  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
Protestants  had  to  rely  on  private  enterprise 
entirely  as  far  aa  education  was  concerned. 
Id  1733  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  associa- 
tion, but  only  on  condition  that  the  ^dow- 
ment  was  not  to  exceed  £2,000  a  year.  On 
Oct.  24,  1733,  the  corporation  began  its 
vwk ;  day-schools  and  boarding-schools  were 
establish^.  They  were  really  industrial 
schools.  After  five  years'  schooling,  children 
were  bound  ont  an  apprentices  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  (girls  got  a  small  portion  on 
marrying),  and  the  whole  cost  of  education  for 
one  child  came,  in  the  day-schooU,  to  only  £9 
per  annum.  The  boarding-schools  incrrased 
from  four  to  fifty,  and  Ueoige  U.  granted 
£1,000  from  his  pnvy  purse  in  their  support. 
The  day-schools  soon  came  to  an  end,  but  the 
boarding-schools  were  supported  by  parliamen- 
tary grants  after  1745,  when  a  special  tax  was 
devoted  to  this  object.  Altogether,  by  1767, 
£112,000  had  been  devoted  to  the  Charter 
schools.  In  1750,  parents  were  forbidden  to 
take  back  their  ohildren,  when  once  they  bad 
entered,  and  thus  to  prevent  their  becMning 
Protestants.  Soon  afterwards  the  society  was 
allowed  to  take  up  all  children  between  five 
and  twelve  found  loitering  about,  and  put 
them  into  their  schools.  However,  by  1767, 
whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  determint^ 
tion  of  the  Catholics  not  to  be  enticed  into 
changing  their  children's  religion,  or  for 
other  reasons,  it  became  clear  that  the  Chartor 
schools  were  a  failure.  Howard,  in  1758, 
investigated  this  school  system,  and  brought 
to  light  great  abuses ;  a  parliamentary  com- 
mittee appointed  in  consequence  foimd  chil- 
dren who  had  been  at  school  for  twelve  years 
unable  to  speU.  Still,  for  twenty-five  years 
after  the  Union  they  continaed  to  exist,  and 
vast  sums  were  spent  on  the  education  of 
some  2,000  children.  Mr.  Froudn  calls  the 
Charter  schools  "the  best-conceived  educa- 
tional institutions  which  existed  in  tiie 
world,"  while  ISx.  Led^  says  of  them  that 


they  "  excited  in  Ireland  an  intensity  of 
bitterness  hardly  equalled  by  any  portion  of 
the  penal  code."  Of  one  thing  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  they  completely  failed  in  their 
object — the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
to  Protestantism. 

Stevens.  The  Charter  School* ;  Fronde,  E»gliak 

in  IrtlanA ;  Leak;',  UiU.     Eng.  intha  BtfkUmUk 

Cmtury,  toI,  ii. 

Chartists  (1838 — 48)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  members  of  a  party  in  England  who 
supported  certain  reforms  which  were  gene- 
rally known  as  the  "  People's  ChartOT."  The 
Qiarter  consisted  of  six  points,  viz. :  (1)  man- 
hood suffrage;  (2)  equal  electoral  districts; 
(3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  annual  Parliaments  ; 
(6)  abolition  of  property  qualification  for 
members;  (6)  payment  of  members.  These 
points  seem  first  to  have  been  urged  to- 
gether at  a  meeting  held  at  Birmingham  on 
August  6,  1838,  where  the  chief  speakers 
were  Attwood,  ScholeSeld,  and  I<eargns 
O'Connor.  A  similar  meeting  was  held  in 
London  in  the  following  September.  During 
the  following  year  the  cause  was  advocated 
by  tumultuous  meetings  and  processionsr 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  law,  and 
a  petition,  the  size  of  a  coach-wheel,  said  to 
be  signed  by  a  million  and  a  quarter  peti- 
tioners, was  rolled  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Riots  took  place  at  Birmingham, 
Newcastle,  and  Newport.  Feargus  O'Connor 
was  arrested.  On  May  2,  1842,  another 
monster  petition,  purporting  to  contain  more 
than  three  million  signatures,  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  Pun- 
combe  proposed  that  the  petitioners  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar  by  counsel,  while  Macaulay, 
Peel,  and  Roebuck  spoke  on  the  other  side. 
After  this  the  agitation  slumbered  till  1848, 
when  a  huge  meeting  was  held  on  Kennington 
Common  on  April  10.  The  intention  was 
to  carry  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  monster 
petition  with  five  million  signatures.  There 
was  great  fear  lest  London  should  be  the  scene 
of  a  rising,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took 
measures  for  protecting  the  Bank,  Custom 
House,  Exchange,  Post  Office,  and  other  public 
buildings.  A  quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants 
of  London  were  enrolled  as  special  constables. 
The  duke  disposed  his  troops  with  masterly 
skill,  so  as  to  ke^  them  out  of  sight.  Tlie 
-meeting  proved  a  niilnre,  owing  to  dissensions 
between  the  leaders  of  the  Chartists,  and  no 
disturbance  took  place.  Similar  precautions 
were  again  taken  in  June,  but  the  threatened 
demonstration  ended  in  smoke.  On  August  16 
an  arrest  of  armed  Chartists  was  made  at  the 
"  Orange  Tree  '*  public-house,  in  Orange 
Street,  London,  and  some  more  in  Qreen 
Street.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  attack  the  different  dubs  about 
midnight,  and  also  the  principal  buildings  in 
the  metropolis.  The  chief  ringleaders  were 
tried  and  punished.  This  latter  outbreak  of 
Chartism  was  connected  with  the  leroln- 
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tionaiydiatiirbaiices  which  took  place  through- 
ont  £urope  in  1849.  After  thia,  Chartism  ex- 
pired, oud  HgitatioD  took  a  difiulrent  form.  It 
u  Btnmge  that  reforms  so  unequal  in  impor- 
tioce,  and  gome  of  them  so  little  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  aimed  at  hy  tlieir  promoters, 
ahoold  have  heen  advocated  with  nuh  an 
■mount  of  paasioD. 

Annual   B^gitttr ;  a.^Ttdpole,  Bitt.  ilf  Snf.  ; 
HoCarthT.  nut.  <tf  Our  then  Timw. 

[O.  B.] 

Cluurfcley'  ]CaaOi%  in  Staffordshire,  was 
atone  time  the  place  of  Mary  Quew  of  Scots' 
jmprisonment.    In  158o — 86  she  was  at  her 

own  request  removed  here  from  the  care  of  ^ir 
Amy  as  Paulet  at  Tutbury.  Chartley  was 
well  known  to  Walsingham's  spy  Gifford, 
and  this  afforded  the  latter  exceptioiml 
facilities  for  copying  the  treasonable  cor- 
nqiondence  of  the  captive  queen. 

ClUbtluuu.  was  a  village  of  small  impor- 
tune till  the  establiiihmeat  of  a  dockyard 
uhI  naval  arsenal  in  the  time  of  Queen 
EliBshetti,  when  prepaiationa  were  being 
made  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada.  The 
dockyarda  were  improved  under  Charles  I. 
and  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fortifications 
strengthenod  after  the  attack  of  the  Dutch  in 
1667.  These  were  enJarged  and  strengthened 
between  1757  and  1808,  and  during  the 
present  century  Chatham  has  been  remlered 
one  of  the  most  important  dockyards  and 
strongest  naval  fortresses  in  the  world. 

Chaliluuil*  WiLLiAU  Pitt,  Ist  Eabl  of 
{i.  Not.  15.  1708,  d.  May  11,  1778],  was  the 
nandson  of  a  former  governor  of  Madias,  wbo 
Sad  returned  to  England  to  buy  estates  and 
lotten  boroughs,  one  of  which,  Old  Ssrum,  he 
represented  in  Parliament.  His  son  Robert 
succeeded  him,  and  sat  in  turn  for  the  two 
boroughs  of  Old  Sarum  and  Oukhampton. 
Of  Robert  Pitt's  two  sons,  William  was  the 
Toanger.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Itinity  College,  Oxford,  bat  he  left  Oxford, 
without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel  on  tho 
Continent  on  account  of  the  gout,  to  which 
he  was  throughout  his  life  a  victim.  He 
came  back  from  his  tour  to  find  his  father 
dead  and  himself  but  slenderly  provided  for. 
As  a  profeasion  ho  chose  the  army,  and 
oUained  a  cometcy  in  the  Blues;  but  his 
tsmily  interest  in  1733  procured  for  him  the 
seat  of  Old  8arum.  In  April,  1736,  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  married  Augueta,  Princess 
of  Saxe  Gotha :  and  it  was  on  the  address 
which  was  presented  to  the  king  on  this 
occasioD  that  Pitt  took  the  opportunity  of 
detivering  his  first  speech,  which  made  a  deep 
inipreBid<ni  on  the  House.  This  impression 
was  soon  justiBed,  as  he  became  so  trouble- 
■ome  to  the  government,  that  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  dismissed  him  from  the  army.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  however,  recompensed  him 
by  making  him  his  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber, 
fnm  which  position  he  conld  in  ■ecority  da- 


claim  against  the  peace  policy  of  the  ministry. 
In  1741  Walpole  resigned;  and  it  was  for 
some  time  doubtful  who  would  succeed  him. 
Pitt  seems  to  have  made  overtures  to  Walpole, 
which  the  retiring  minister  rejected.  In  the 
new  government  that  was  formed  under 
Carteret,  Pitt  was  entirely  left  out.  He 
vented  his  disappointment  in  the  fiercest 
invectives  against  Walpole,  and  in  advocating 
the  most  violent  measures  for  bis  prosecution. 
All  his  violence  failed  to  injure  Sir  Robert, 
now  the  Earl  of  Orford,  who  retired  into 
private  life,  and  left  Pitt  free  to  transfer  his 
attacks  to  Carteret,  who  now  held  the  reins. 
The  chief  object  of  his  indignation  was  the 
prevailing  method  of  subeidifling  with  English 
money  petty  German  States,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family  estates  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  The  old  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough died  in  October,  1744,  and  left 
Pitt  a  legacy  of  £10,000  "in  consideration 
of  the  noble  defence  he  had  made  for  the  laws 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his 
country."  But  Pitt's  ambition  did  not  lie 
in  the  direction  of  money ;  and  on  the 
elevation  of  Carteret  to  the  House  of  Lords 
he  saw  a  chance  of  advancement.  To  take 
advantage,  however,  of  the  chance,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  king ;  and 
he  accordingly  resigned  his  office  in  the 
household  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  the 
exertions  of  the  Pelhams,  against  the  king's 
wishes,  he  was  appointed  early  in  1746  to  tho 
post  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  govern- 
ment contmued  in  security  until  the  death  of 
Henry  Felham,  in  1754,  threw  it  into  con- 
fusion. It  devolved  on  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  form  a  ministry.  His  great  difficulty  was 
as  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons : 
and  the  rival  claims  of  Pitt  and  Fox  to  that 
office  were  settled  by  a  compromise  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  an  inoffensive 
mediocrity.  Pitt  was  appointed  secretory  of 
state,  and  Fox  retired  to  the  lucrative  Par 
Office ;  but  before  a  year  was  over  they  had 
combined  to  render  their  leader  so  ridi- 
culous that  Newcastle  was  compelled  to 
make  a  change.  Pitt  was  intractable  on 
the  subject  of  subsidies;  and  the  duke 
turned  to  Fox,  who  became  secretaiy  of 
state,  with  the  entire  lead  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  management  of  the 
funds  for  comiption.  On  the  resignation  of 
Newcastle,  in  November,  1766,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  succeeded  him  as  first  lord  of 
the  Treasury,  with  Pitt  as  first  secretary 
of  state  and  virtual  prime  minister,  Tho 
ministry  was  odious  to  the  king,  who  said 
that  he  was  not  a  king  while  he  was  "  in  the 
hands  of  these  scouMrela;"  and  in  April, 
1757,  Pitt  and  Jjord  Temple  were  dismissed 
from  their  offices.  But  the  contumely  which 
Pitt  hadexperienced  from  the  court  only  served 
to  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  countrj- 
at  lar^e.  'i'he  freedom  of  the  City  was  granted 
to  hun;  all  the  great  towns  of  England 
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followed  the  example  set  hy  the  Corporatioa 
of  London ;  and  "  for  some  weeks,"  aaye 
Walpole,  "  it  rained  gold  boxes."  During  ms 
abort  term  of  office  Pitt  found  time  and 
courage  to  ^»aa  several  important  measnres, 
inclu£ng  his  bold  scheme  of  pacifying  the 
disoontanted  Highlanders  by  embodying  them 
in  the  regular  army.  Newcastle  having 
failed  to  form  a  ministry,  an  agreement  was 
at  length  arrived  at  between  the  duke  and 
Pitt,  l^rongh  the  mediation  of  Lord  Chester- 
field. The  king,  however,  refused  to  receive 
Pitt  as  a  minister,  and  persuaded  Lord 
Waldegrave  to  accept  with  great  reluctance 
the  premiership.  But  without  Pitt  it  was 
impossible  for  any  ministry  to  work ;  and 
Lord  Waldegrave's  broke  up  almost  before  it 
was  formed.  The  king  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  necessity.  Newcastle  took  the  Treuiuy ; 
Hit  became  secretary  of  state,  with  the  lead 
of  the  Lower  House ;  and  Fox  was  kilenced 
by  the  gains  of  the  Fay  Office.  Pitt  had  told 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  was  sure  he 
could  save  the  country,  and  that  no  one  else 
could.  And  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  about 
the  task.  His  early  plans,  however,  were  not 
attended  with  success.  An  expedition  against 
Kochefort  failed  through  the  tad  management 
of  the  land  forces.  In  Germany,  Cumberland 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  humiliating 
Convention  of  KlQster-Seven.  In  India,  the 
con^icnous  success  of  Clive  in  some  measure 
compensated  for  these  misfortones.  The  war 
was  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  1798  in 
every  part  of  the  globe  where  Frenchmen 
could  he  found ;  still  the  year  was  marked  by 
no  great  victories  on  either  side.  But  in 
1759  Pitt's  energy,  and  his  tact  in  choosing 
men,  were  everywhere  rewarded  by  the 
extraordinary  successes  by  land  and  sea 
which  marked  that  year  of  victory.  These 
victories  gave  Pitt  a  position  of  extraordinary 
influenoa  He  was  known  as  the  "great 
commoner ; "  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
no  less  than  the  people  at  large  were  hushed 
into  awe  and  reverence  by  the  success  of  his 
measures.  But  the  death  of  George  II.  on 
October  25,  1 760,  changed  the  face  of 
afiairs ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  new  king's 
partiality  for  Lord  Bute  would  be  more 
powerful  than  the  nation's  love  of  Pitt.  In 
March,  1761,  Parliament  was  dissolred;  and 
with  it  the  ministry  began  to  break  up. 
Bute  was  made  secretary  of  state  in  the 

5 lace  of  Lord  Holderuess.  But  Pitt  was 
etennined,  if  possible,  to  save  the  country 
from  a  degrading  peace;  and  he  hold  on 
until  finding  his  Ivotner-in-law,  Lord  Temple, 
alone  supported  him  in  the  council  in  his 
desire  for  war  with  France  and  Spain,  he  re- 
signed on  October  5,  1761.  He  had  scorned 
all  promotion  and  aU  gains  for  himself,  but 
accepted  a  peerage  for  his  wife,  who  was 
created  Baroness  Chatham.  In  Nov.,  1762, 
peace  was  made  with  France ;  and  Bute  conld 
no  Imger  stand  before  the  tqten  opposititm 


of  Pitt  and  the  fui^  of  the  nation,  and  in 
April,  1763,  he  resigned.  A  new  ministry 
was  formed  out  of  the  followers  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  those  of  Qrenville, 
whose  tenure  of  ofiBce  was  signalised  by  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes,  and  the  still  more 
fatal  attempt  to  tax  the  American  colonies. 
Pitt  meanwhile  opposed  all  his  eloquence 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  legality  of  general 
warrants,  and  pointed  out  the  mischief  of 
Grenville's  scheme  for  colonial  taxation.  His 
health  became  very  bad,  and  he  retired  into 
the  countrj'  and  took  no  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  Regency  Bill.  This  bill,  however, 
was  the  ruin  of  the  Bedford  ministry ;  and  the 
king  resolved  to  be  rid  of  Grenville's  bully- 
ing arrogance.  Overtures  were  twice  made 
to  Pitt  through  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  ; 
but  they  failed.  He  retired  to  his  estate  in 
Somersetshire,  as  if  'beat  on  finally  withdraw- 
ing from  public  life;  and  the  Koclringham 
ministry  was  formed.  In  January,  1766, 
Pitt  came  up  to  London,  and  by  bis  able 
assistance  enabled  the  ministry  to  carrj'  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  government 
was,  however,  too  weak  to  stand ;  and  in  July 
Pitt  at  Iraigth  consented  to  break  witn 
Temple,  and  to  form  a  minisby  witiiont  him. 
But  he  was  suffering  both  mentally  and 
physically :  he  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  he  accepted  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham. 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  country  that  he 
had  been  gained  over  to  the  court;  and  the 
popularity,  which  had  been  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed on  him  as  the  "  great  commoner," 
failed  to  follow  him  to  &e  Upper  House. 
His  policy  was  as  energetic  and  comprehensive 
as  ever ;  but  his  mind  was  unhinged,  and  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  incapacitate  him  for 
all  public  business.  He  was  taken  to  Hayee, 
and  remained  there  in  gloomy  seclusion  for 
two  years.  In  October,  1768,  he  resigned  the 
Privy  Seal,  and  the  ministi?  came  to  an  end. 
Soon  after  his  resignatiou,  Chatham's  mental 
malady  passed  away  before  an  attack  of  the 
gout  sharper  than  usuaL  In  July,  1769, 
he  once  more  appeared  at  court,  after  a 
reconciliation  h^  been  effected  with  the 
Grenvilles,  and  in  the  following  January 
he  again  took  his  place  among  the  Lords. 
He  had  lost  none  of  his  old  power,  and 
his  first  speech,  inveighing  against  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  government  towards 
America  and  in  relation  to  the  Middlesex 
election,  was  the  signal  for  the  resignation  of 
Ixnrd  Camden  and  the  Marqius  of  Granb)'. 
The  Duke  of  Gtoafton  himself,  wearied  the 
continual  onslaughts  made  upon  him,  and 
finding  it  impossible  any  longer  to  prop  up 
his  falling  ministry,  sent  in  his  resignation  on 
January  '22.  Lord  North  proceeded  to  form 
a  ministry  after  the  king's  own  heart,  which 
would  be  content  to  carry  out  the  king's 
wishes.  Wilk»8  and  Ameiica  continued  to 
he  the  diief  topics ;  North  in  both  points 
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adhered  to  the  policy  of  bit  predeceaaorB, 
and  Chatham  continaed  to  wage  war  against 
it.  He  warmly  advocated  the  T^)eal  of  the 
.Tut  Acts,  for  which  a  WU  was  mtrodnced. 
Dorinir  the  greater  part  of  1773  he  employed 
himaelf  in  the  study  of  'India,  and  became 
stroBgly  convinced  of  the  "  necessity  of  a 
reformation  of  Indian  iniqnities."  But  as 
the  clouds  every  month  thickened  in  America, 
they  dispelled  all  other  thoughts,  and  caused 
him  more  and  more  to  drmd  the  applica- 
tion of  coercion  to  the  colonists.  The  Boston 
Port  Bill  heightened  his  alarm ;  and  in  May, 
1774,  he  appeared  in  Parliament  "  to  stand 
for  England  and*  America."  In  Jan.,  177d, 
he  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing him  to  adimt  a  conciliatory  policy  to- 
wards America  by  removing  the  forces  from 
Boston,  and  he  followed  up  this  motion  by 
presenting  to  Parliament  a  plan  for  the  pre- 
vention of  civil  war.  The  object  of  his  con- 
duct was,  ss  be  himself  briefly  expressed  it, 
*'  to  secure  to  the  colonies  property  and  liberty, 
and  to  ensure  to  the  mother  country  a  due 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
their  subordination  to  the  supreme  legisUtive 
authority  and  superintending  power  of  the 
I^liament  of  Great  Britain,"  As  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  attainment  of  U^eee 
two  ends,  Chatham  was  as  warm  an  advocate 
as  anyone  for  granting  liberty  to  the  colonies ; 
hut  when  the  news  of  the  capitulation  of 
Bnrgoj'Tie  camo'in  Dec.,  1777,  followed  almost 
immetUately  by  the  announcement  of  the 
alliance  of  America  and  France,  it  became 
clear  that  the  Americans  would  be  content 
with  nothing  short  of  entire  independence:  and 
Chatham  was  as  firm  in  his  opposition  to  this 
concession  as  he  had  been  zealous  in  favour  of 
granting theifalibertyand  justice.  At tbis point 
Chatham  brAke  away  from  his  long  agree- 
ment with  Rockingham's  party,  but  carried 
Shelbome  with  him.  On  April  7th,  1778, 
he  made  his  last  speech  in  Parliament; 
and  the  effort  was  too  much  for  him. 
He  was  carried  to  Hayes,  and  there  died  on 
May  11th.  A  monument  was  raised  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey  at  the  expense  of  the 
natioB.  hard  Chatham  was  esBentially  a  war 
ministw.  It  has  been  Ktid  of  him  that 
whenever  a  cannon  in  Europe  was  fired  he 
required  to  know  the  reason.  The  epitaph  on 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey  says, 
buly  enough,  that  during  his  administration 
Great  Britain  was  exalted  "  to  a  height  of 
pro^erity  and  glory  unknown  to  any  former 

*^  r.  Thackenj,  Hwt.  of  Wm.  Pitt,  B.  itf  Okat. 
ham  (2  vols.,  1887);  ChoUom  CormmoiuUHM 
(4  vols.,  18SS— 40)  i  Albemarle,  BocfctnaMm  and 
.  Ma  CMt«M»orari« ,-  Almon,  jItMedvtM  and 
»we>M  •>/  Ckatliam  am)  i  HaNejr,  HM.  of 
B»g.,  Tola.  U,  U. ;  Aaolpnns,  Hut.  o/  Eng., 
von.  L,  ii. :  walpolfl.  Hut.,  vol.  i. :  Stanliop*, 

iri«t.<i?Ru(.  [W.  R.S.J 

Chwfanrortht  in  North  Derbyshire,  the 
jrojperty  of  the  Cavendish  family,  was  in 
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1670,  1678,  and  1681  the  prison  of  Hai^ 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  was  subsequently  garxi- 
soned  hy  the  Roundheads  in  1643,  and  by  the 
Cavaliers  two  years  later. 

Chain;  Sir  Johk  l614,'(f.  1657),  is  well 
known  as  ine  tutor  of  Kinp>  Edward  VI.,  whose 
education  be  undertook  in  conjunction  with 
8ir  Anthony  Cook.  In  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices he  was  made  Provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  a  Privy  Councillor.  On  the 
accession  of  Mary,  Cheke  was  imprisoned  for 
the  sympathy  which  he  had  diown  for  the 
cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  from  whom  he  had 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State. 
On  his  release  he  went  abroad  and 
settled  at  Strasburg,  but,  having  gone  to 
visit  Sir  John  Mason  at  Brussels,  was  rap- 
tured on  the  way,  and  sent  to  England,  where 
he  was  confined  in  the  Tower.  Cheke,  who 
was  a  zealous  Protostant,  and  "  one  of  the 
most  godly  men  of  those  days,"  was  kept  in 
confinement  until  hard  usage  wrung  from 
him  a  renunciation  of  his  real  convictions. 
He  was  then  released,  but  is  said  to  have 
died  of  shame  at  his  recantation.  He  wa!« 
a  voluminous  and  able  writer,  and  did 
much  for  the  litorature  of  England.  Besides 
bein^  the  tutor  of  King  Edward  VI.,  he  was 
also  the  tutor  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
greatest  of  English  Greek  scholars  of  the 
Benaiasance  ;  and  in  particular  set  hiAself  to 
reform  the  corrupt  pronunciation  of  his  time. 
His  fame  was  still  living  at  Cambridge  in 
Milton*s  days,  and  the  poet  refers  to  him  in 
Sonnet  XI. : — 

"  Tb;  Age,  like  onrs,  O  «oa1  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  4 
Hated  not  learning  worao  than  toad  or  up, 
Whfln  tboa  taoglit'st  Cambridge  a&dKlngliAward 
Oieek." 

Strype.  L{/<    CKAa ;  Fuller,  VMMm. 

OhMrter  was  probably  a  Roman  military 
station,  as  its  Celtic  name,  "  Caerleon  Vawr," 
would  seem  to  attest.  It  is  called  Deva  in  the 
Roman  geographical  writings,  and  would 
seem,  at  any  rate,  to  have  be^  a  trading- 
place  of  importance.  In  894  it  was  captured 
by  the  Danes,  who  were,  however,  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English.  It  was  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  as  being  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  llie  Conqueror 
established  an  earldom  of  Chester,  and  Hugh 
Lupus,  his  nephew,  became  its  palatine.  He 
built  the  castle  and  founded  the  abboy  of 
St.  Werburgh.  In  1237  the  earldom  was 
seized  by  Henry  III.,  and  has  since  been  a 
royal  appanage.  In  1300,  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  received  the  homage  of  the  Welsh 

frinues  at  Chester ;  and  here  for  a  time  Henry 
V.  held  Richard  II.  captive.  The  city 
suffered  severely  in  the  plagues  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  eBpe> 
cially  in  1602— 6.  In  1642  Charles  I.  arrivedin 
Cheater.  The  citizens  were  warmly  Royalist. 
From  July,  1643,  until  1646,  the  city  was 
cpntinuottsly  besieged  or  blockaded  %  the 
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Farlliunentariaii  foreeB,  and  at  last  honourably 
sorrendered  in  February  of  the  latter  year. 
Great  riots,  however,  occurred  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  1683. 
Chester  was  created  a  bishopric  -by  Henry 
VIII.  in  1641,  and  its  fine  abbey  churoh  <d 
St.  WerbuTgh  became  the  cathedraL 

CllWtarfittldfPHILIF  DoRKBbSt^HOFK, 

4tk  Eahl  or  {b.  1694,  d.  1773),  was  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  On  the  accession 
of  Qeorge  I.,  he  was  made  Gentleman  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  WaleB,  He  sat 
as  member  for  St.  Garmaina  in  1716.  The 
division  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  court  soon  drove  him  into  opposi- 
tion  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  rela- 
tive, General  Stanhope,  and  he  joined  the 
discontented  Whiffs.  [Walpolb.]  He 
had  great  expecta^ons  from  George  II.  on 
his  aoceaaion;  but  had  tbe  miafortune  to 
offend  Queen  Caroline.  The  death  of  hii  fatiier 
in  the  previous  year  removed  him  to  the 
Upper  House.  In  1728  he  was  sent  as  ambua- 
siwor  to  the  Hague,  and  on  his  return  was  made 
High  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  was  dis- 
missed in  1 733  by  Walpole  for  his  opposition  to 
the  Excise  scheme.  Forthwith  he  became  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Opposition,  and  in  1 737 
made  a  magnificent  8pe«^  against  the  Phiy- 
house  Hill.  In  1741  he  went  abroad ;  and  at 
Avignon  met  Ormonde,  with  whom  it  is  said  he 
attempted  to  concert  measures  for  a  Jacobite 
combination  against  Walpole.  Hewasexduded 
from  ofBce  under  Felham  s  administration ;  and 
continued  in  opposition,  directing  his  attacks 
especially  against  the  employment  of  Hano- 
verian troops,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Carteret.  At  lengQi,  in  1744,  the  long's 
repugnance  was  so  far  overcome  that  he  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant  oF  Ireland.  His  ad- 
ministration of  this  office  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  his  firm  government  checked 
any  t^dency  there  might  be  to  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Scotch  revolters  in  1746. 
In  1746  he  was  again  seut  to  Holland, 
where  his  negotiations  induced  the  Dutch 
to  send  troops  to  the  campaign  which  ter- 
minated in  the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  In 
1746  be  became  Secretary  of  State.  He 
aimed  at  governing  the  king  through  bis 
miotress,  Lady  Yarmouth,  but  finding  that  he 
could  make  no  progress  in  briniring  about  a 
peace,  he  resigned  in  1748.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  speak,  and  in  1751  proposed  and 
carried  out  the  reformation  of  the  calendar. 
In  175'2  he  lost  his  hearing.  In  17&7  he  was 
asked  to  negotiate  between  Pitt  and  New- 
castle daring  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  that  great  ministry  known  by 
their  names.  In  1768  his  natural  son,  Philip, 
the  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  affection 
on  his  part,  and  tg  whom  he  had  addressed 
bis  famous  J^tterg  to  hit  Son  on  which  his 
literary  fame  lai^ly  rests,  died,  and  from  that 
time  Chesterfield's  life  was  deeolate  and  cheer- 


less. **  Chesterfield  was,"  says  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Maty,  *'  a  nobleman  unequalled  in  his  time 
for  variety  of  talents,  brilliancy  of  wit,  and 
elegance  of  conversation."  Lord  Stai^opOi 
referring  to  his  political  career,  says  that 
"diplomitcy  was  especially  suited  to  hia 
tastes  and  talenta.  At  home,  his  career, 
though  never  inspired  by  a  high  and  per- 
vading patriotism,  deserves  the  praise  of 
humane,  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy.  Hia 
defects  were  a  want  of  generosity,  dissimu- 
lation carried  beyond  justifiable  bounds  .  .  . 
and  a  looseness  of  religion:!  principle." 

Haty'a  Ljf*,  prefixed  to  Chestardield's  Worktf 
2  rols.,  1777. 

Clwnliar.  [P&stbmdbk.] 

Chmwj  Cbam0,  COttbbbocbiib.] 

Cheyne,  Sih  Thomas,  Treasurer  of  the 
Household  to  Henry  VIII.,  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Council  of  Executors  by  the  king's 
will,  1647.  Having  served  in  the  Scottish 
expedition  of  1547,  he  was  made  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  and  in  1649  be  was  sent  on 
behalf  of  the  Council  to  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  In  1653  he  in  found  in  strong 
opposition  to  Northumberland's  scheme  m 
altering  the  succession  in  favour  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  and  in  Wyutt's  Rebellion  (q-v.), 
1654,  he  did  good  service  for  the  queen  iu 
Kent 

Chich^e,  Henry  {b.  eirealS62,  d.  1443), 
is  said  to  have  owed  his  education  to  William 
of  Wykeham,  and  certainly  was  a  student  on 
Wykeham's  foundations  at  Winchester  and 
O^ord.  He  was  frequently  employed  on 
diplomatic  business  by  Henry  IV.,  and  in 
140S  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Davids.  In 
1409  he  was  one  of  the  English  delegates  to 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  in  1414  was  laised 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  accompanied 
Henry  V.  on  hia  second  and  third  expeditions 
to  France,  and  crowned  Queen  Cattierine. 
Chichele  has  been  greatly  blamed  for  inciting 
Heary  V.  to  go  to  war  against  France,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  the  French 
war  was  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  to  divert 
popular  attention  from  the  wealth,  luxury, 
and  corruption  of  the  Church.  But  this  view 
rests  on  no  historical  basis,  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Chichele  and  the  other 
bishops  did  lend  their  sanction  to  the  king's 
ambition.  Chichele  is  also  accused  of  being 
a  persecutor,  but  it  would  seem  that  bis 
aversion  to  the  Lollards  was  political  rather 
than  religious ;  for  that  sect  was  regarded  as 
hostile  to  the  dynusty,  and  a  foe  to  all  social 
order  as  well  as  to  the  Church.  During 
Henry  VI. *a  reign,  Chichele  seems  to  have 
oonlined  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  clerical 
duties.  In  1437  he  founded  All  Souls  College 
at  Oxford,  and  was  meditating  the  resignation 
of  his  Boe  when  he  was  removed  by  death. 
Chichele  boldly  resisted  the  pretensions  of 
the  Pope,  who  was  desirous  of  getting  the 
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Htatute  of  Pramnnire  repealed,  and  when  the 
papal  party  retaliated  by  accusing  him  of 
avarice,  the  harons,  the  bishopa,  and  the 
Univerrity  of  Oxford  came  forward  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  archbishop. 

Chicliester,  Arthur,  XjOrd  {d.  1625), 
was  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland  from  1604  to 
1616,  when  be  became  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
It  was  under  his  government  that  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  was  carried  out.  In  1613,  he 
helda  Parliament  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
wren  ^eara;  but  in  order  to  diminish  the 
Cathohc  majority  he  was  lavish  in  the  creation 
of  new  boroughs.  The  opposition  was  in  the 
end  overcome  after  some  disgraceful  scenes, 
hot  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  Penal 
Laws  would  not  be  enforced.  They  then  con- 
sented, to  the  attainder  of  O'Neil  and  his 
aaaociatea.  The  hiods  of  Sir  (Uiir  ODoherty 
of  Innisowen  were  granted  to  Chichester,  and 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  large  eetates  left  by 
him  to  the  present  representatives  of  the 
family,  the  Marquisee  of  DonegaL 

ChiohestaTf  a  oatiiedral  town,  is  built  cm 
the  site  of  a  Roman  settlemeiit,  and  is  generally 
identified  with  Regnum  mentioned  in  the 
Ititurary  of  Antoninus.  It  a^ears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  trade.  The  town  was 
destroyed  by  Ella,  and  restored  by  his  son, 
Cissa,  from  whom  it  received  its  modem 
name.  In  1088  the  Sussex  bishopric  of 
Selsey  was  removed  to  Cluchester.  The 
cathedral,  consecrated  in  1108,  was  burnt 
down,  and  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  1:213. 
The  town  was  RoyaUst  in  the  Ci\-il  War,  and 
waa  captured  and  hold  ifx  the  Parliamentarians 
by  Sir  W.  Waller. 

Chief  Jnstioe.  [Jcsncss.] 

CbilderS}  Hooh  Cullino  Eardlbt  (£. 
1827),  was  educed  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  proceeded  to  Australia  in  1850. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Victoria  govern- 
ment from  hia  arrival  till  his  return  to 
England  as  agent-general  for  that  colony  in 
1857.  He  was  elected  member  for  Pontefract 
(I860),  and  served  on  various  commissions 
and  select  committees.  He  became  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  in  April,  1864,  and  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Ti-eaaury,  1865,  retiring  with 
hia  party,  1866.  In  1868  he  accepted  office 
under  Mr.  Gladstone  as  First  I^ord  of  the 
Admiralty,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  resign 
owing  to  in  health.  In  Jan.,  1872,  he  again 
accepted  the  office  of  agent- general  for 
Victoria  in  this  country',  and  the  same  year 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
In  1883,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry. 

ChUliaaLwalla,  IVb  Battle  of  (Jan.  U, 
1849),  was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh 
War.  After  an  interchange  of  shots  from 
the  Sikh  and  English  pickets,  Lord  GU>ngh 
gave  the  word  to  attadc  the  position  of  Shere 


Sing  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  General  Camp- 
bell [Clydb]  moved  forward  his  diviaion  in 

two  brigades.  His  own  victoriously  advanced 
to  the  front,  seized  and  spiked  the  guns ;  but 
the  second  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fire  of 
grape  and  musketry,  and  the  attack  would 
have  failed  had  not  General  Campbell  advanced 
rapidly  to  the  rescue,  and  captured  the  guns 
which  were  pouring  in  this  deadly  fire.  Sir 
Walter  Gilbert's  two  divisions  were  success^ 
ful  on  the  right,  hut  not  without  serious  loss. 
The  cavalry  brigade  under  Brigadier  Pope 
got  entangled  in  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
owing  to  some  mistake,  retreated,  but  the 
left  brigade,  under  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell, 
behared  wiUi  great  gallantry.  The  result 
was  that  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  the 
stru^le  Lord  Qoug^  found  himself  master 
of  unknown  ground  in  the  dark,  and  un- 
certain as  to  Uie  whereabouts  of  the  enemy, 
after  a  victory  which  was  the  nearest  possible 
approach  to  a  defeat.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  to  withdraw  to  Chillianwalla. 
[SiKU  Waeb.] 

ChiUinffwortii,  Williak  1602,  d. 
1644),  waa  mucated  at  Oxford,  ana  obtained  a 
fellowship^  at  Trinity  College.  By  the  efforts 
of  a  Jesuit,  3(Hm  Fisher,  he  was  converted 
to  Qie  Boman  Catholic  communion,  and 
went  to  Douay;  but  he  was  induced  by 
Laud  to  return  to  England  and  ro-entOT 
the  English  Church,  in  1631.  He  became 
Chancellor  of  Salisbury  and  Prebendarj-  of 
Brixworth.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  zealously 
Boyalist,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  opera- 
tions at  the  siege  of  Gloucestw,  and  was  taken 
mrisoner  at  the  capture  of  Arundel  Castle. 
Being  very  ill,  he  was  allowed  to  remove  to 
the  palace  of  Chichester,  where  he  died.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  famous  tract,  called,  T/iv 
Religion  of  ^oietianU  :  a  Safe  Way  io  SaU 
vatUm,  first  published  in  1638,  and  very 
frequoitly  reprinted. 

Chiltern  Enndreds,  The,  as  the 
hundreds  of  Bodenhum,  Desborough  and 
Stoke,  in  Bnckuighamshire,  are  called,  have 
attached  to  them  a  Stewardship,  the  holder  of 
which  office  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  down  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
woods  of  the  Chiltern  Hills.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  is  used  for  an  interesting 
purpose.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Comm<HiB  cannot  by  parliamentary  law  re- 
sign his  seat  imlees  be  becomes  disqualified, 
a  member  wishing  to  retire  applies  for  the 
stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  the 
acceptance  of  which,  as  a  place  of  honour 
and  profit  under  the  crown,  necessarily  entails 
the  vacation  of  the  seat.  This  method  of 
evading  the  restriction  as  to  the  reidgnation 
of  a  member  of  Parliament  appears  to  have 
come  into  practice  in  the  reign  of  George  II., 
about  1760.  In  the  event  of  two  applications 
being  made  for  the  post  at  the  same  time,  the 
BtewBidahip     the  nuviora  of  East  Hundred, 
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Hempholme  and  NorUutead,  ii  beatowed  on 

one  of  the  applicants. 

Chiaa,  Reutions  with,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  existed  much  earlier  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
there  was,  no  doubt,  indirect  interooorae  at  a 
much  earlier  date  between  Englinh  merchants 
and  "  Cathay."  For  instanoe,  the  Flormttne 
house  of  Bardi,  which  had  extensive  monetary 
dealiags  with  Edward  III.,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  with  China.  The  first  attempts 
of  the  East  India  Company  to  establish  a  com- 
mercial station  at  Canton,  in  1637,  were  un- 
successfol,  as  were  others  made  in  1668,  bat 
in  1670  a  trade  was  opened  with  Formosa,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  Ten  years  later,  a  factory 
was  established  at  Canton.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Manchoo  or  Tartar  dynasty, 
however  (1679),  a  hostile  policy,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  miscondactof  the  F<niiigueee, 
was  odi^ted  towards  foreign  traders.  Trade, 
which  had  spread  to  several  ports,  was  con- 
fined to  Canton,  and  was  there  conducted 
with  difiBculty,  owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Hong  merchants  and  the  extortions  of  the 
mandarins.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs,  varied  by  quarrels  between  the 
Bast  India  Company,  the  French,  and 
Fortugncse,  continued  dovm  to  1792,  when 
Lord  Macartney  was  sent  as  the  first  English 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Pekin,  but  he  was 
unable  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  reetric- 
tions  on  trade,  and  Lord  Amherst,  who  was 
despatched  thither  in  1816,  was  dismissed  for 
refusing  to  perform  the  "  kowtow,"  or  prostra- 
tion, before  the  emperor.  In  1834,  when  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  expired, 
it  was  determined  to  send  out  a  trade  commis- 
sioner to  the  port  of  Canton,  Lord  Napier 
was  the  first,  but  he  soon  gave  way  beneath 
the  anxieties  of  his  position.  Soon  after- 
wards the  Chinese  authorities  began  to  pro- 
test against  the  introduction  of  opium  by 
Eogli^  tnidera,  an  import  forbidden  by  law. 
The  irritation  grew,  until,  in  1839,  the  Chinese 
authorities  insisted  on  the  confiscation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  the  drug,  which  they  burnt. 
This  proceeding  Captain  Elliott,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Trade,  seems  to  have  considered  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  With  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  from  India  in  the  following  year,  the  Firtt 
Chiitew  War  (April,1839— March,184i)began. 
The  island  of  Chusan  was  promptly  taken,  and 
the  capital  threatened.  The  Chinese  there- 
upon sued  for  peace,  but  n^tiations  were 
broken  ofF,  and  Hong  Kong  and  Amoy  fell, 
and  Nanking  was  menaced.  Thereupon 
hostilities  wrre  again  snspended,  and  in  1842 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concluded  a  treaty  by 
which  the  Chinese  agreed  to  throw  open  five 
additional  porU  to  European  trade  and  pay  an 
indemnity  of  some  four  and  a  half  millions 
sterling,  together  with  a  million  and  a  quarter 
as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  opium, 
which  snm  the  Eng^Ush  merchants  declared  to 


be  below  tiieir  loss.  The  relations  betweea 
England  and  China  continued  to  be  fiuriy 
pacific  until  1855,  when  the  seizure  of  the 
lorcha  (or  cutter),  Arrow,  by  the  Chinese 
authorities,  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  was  tiie 
cause  of  the  Second  CAituae  War  (Oct., 
l85o— May,  1858).  The  vessel  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a  sonucions  diaracter,  hut 
she  had  obtained  a  British  registration,  and 
in  consequence  Sir  John  Bowring  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  captured  men,  which  was 
done,  but  all  apology  was  refu&ttd  by  Yoh,  the 
governor  of  Canton.  Thereupon  the  town 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  the  English,  the 
Taku  forts  fell  in  1858,  and  the  English  com- 
missioner, Lord  Elgin,  concluded  a  treaty  at 
Tientsin  by  which  transit-dues  were  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  an  indemnity  of  four 
millions  agreed  upon.  In  1859,  however,  the 
English  minister,  Sir  F.  Bruce,  was  fired 
upon  from  the  Taku  forts  while  sailing  up 
the  river  to  carry  out  the  mtification  of  the 
treaty  at  Peking.  Lord  Elgin  was  promptly 
sent  out,  together  with  a  force  under  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  who  was  assisted  by  the  French. 
The  Taku  forts  fell,  and  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  save  Peking,  agreed  to  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  Shortly  afterwards 
Major  Charles  Gordon  entered  the  Chinese 
service,  and  aided  the  govemmont  in  crushing 
the  Tai-pin^  rebels.  Once  more  (1876)  the 
relations  with  England  became  strained, 
partly  owing  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  and  partly  to  the 
refusal  of  the  government  to  publish  the 
treaties  by  which  the  British  were  empowered 
to  establish  a  trade  route  from  China  to 
Burmah.  At  one  time  war  seemed  imminent, 
but  it  Was  averted  by  the  firmness  and  tact 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who,  in  the  following 
year,  by  the  Chefoo  Convention^  established 
the  rights  of  foreigners  to  travel  and  protec- 
tion. The  question  of  the  opium  tratfic — to 
the  importation  of  which  the  authorities  are 
opposed,  though  the  plant  is  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  interior  of  the  country — 
BtiU  remained  unsettled. 

Sir  John  DRvia,  China;  Fiof.lVniglaa,  CMm; 
L.  Ollphont,  Varrotto  of  Lord  flpin'*  UiM'tm  to 
Chitui  •  MacCartl^  Hutory  ^  our  own  TiniM; 
Aimtuu  RtgUtn,  1875—76.  C.  S.} 

Chivalxy.   This  word,  which  variously 

meant  "horsemanship,"  "knighthood."  "a 
fully-armed  array  of  horsemen  or  knights," 
"  the  knightly  ideal  of  conduct,"  and  other 
things  akm  to  these,  in  itx  widest  application 
embraced  the  whole  brotheriiood  of  traiDed, 
approved,  and  dedicated  men  of  the  sword, 
who  had  undertaken  with  elaborate  and 
solemn  ceremony  to  do  their  fighting  in  a 
peculiar  spirit,  on  principles  and  with  aims 
of  a  special  character,  as  well  as  the  whole 
body  of  laws  and  usages  that  thei^  select 
warriors  were  boond  to  obsore.  Defined  by 
a  friendly  historian,  it  was  "a  fraternal 
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aaoeiatHm,  or  imther  an  aDtikiiBiaslic  compact 
Mween  men  of  feeling  and  courage,  of 
ddi(.«oy  and  devotion,"  who  had  choeen  the 
loofemon  of  arms  and  fitted  themselves  for 
it  by  a  long  and  severe  apprenticeship.  It 
was  an  institution  in  which  each  faithful 
member  waa  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  con- 
scions  dignity,  and  r^ulated  his  life  in  con- 
ftomity  with  a  code  of  military  ethics  that 
laised  a  naturally  demoralising  occupation 
into  a  chastening  discipline  and  ennobling 
porsoiL  It  owed  to  feudalism  the  conditions 
which  enabled  it  to  play  its  part ;  but  it  was 
no  essential  feature  or  direct.  (Spring  of 
fMidaliBm  ;  it  was  rather  a  corrective  of  the 
ferocity  and  iniustioe  that  make  the  chief 
reproach  of  feu<Ial  inatitationB. 

The  times  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  and 
its  origin,  are  still  controverted  points  among 
historians.  But  we  cannot  be  tar  astray  in 
hmtUng  its  flourishing  period  as  an  efficient 
and  eamofit  motive  and  rule  of  action  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  though  its 
spirit  and  forms  can  be  traced  much  earlier, 
and,  in  show  at  least,  are  perceptible  much 
later.  Ur.  Freeman  sees  the  dawn  of  Englinh 
chivalry  in  William  Rofns's  making  a  certain 
line  of  conduct  "a  point  of  honour;"  and 
the  French  wars  of  Btlward  III.  display  the 
glitter  and  affectations,  the  serious  mocWies, 
that  oudived  the  deoay  of  real  chivalry.  As 
to  ita  orinn,  some  find  it  in  the  Crusades, 
some  in  ue  necessity  of  confronting  the 
evils  that  harassed  France  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  *'  a  consecration  of  the  arms  of 
the  atr(»ig ; "  and  some  in  the  slow  rise  to 
uoendency  of  certain  ideas  and  customs — 
one  or  two  as  old  as  the  dayi  of  the  &§niumia 
— aioid  the  anarc^  that  fallowed  the  death  of 
CharleiiMgiie.  litis  last  seems  the  safest 
oondnaioa:  the  cerononial  with  which  a 
young  German  warrior  assumed  arms;  the 
duty  of  serving  on  horseback  laid  on  certain 
landholders  in  later  times ;  and  the  personal 
attachment  to  a  aupeoior  obligatonr  on  an 
aspirant  to  a  milita^  career,  needed  but  the 
glow  of  regions  feeling  and  the  sense  of 
individual  honour  as  the  master-motive  of 
action,  to  complete  the  chivalrous  character. 
For  the  grand  creation  and  central  figure 
of  chivalry  was  the  knight ;  and  it  is  the 
union  in  him  of  religious  ferroor  and  sense 
of  duty,  with,  a  recc^poition  of  hcmouiable 
obligation,  ^votion  to  all  women  and  con- 
stancy to  one,  and  a  horror  of  doing  any- 
thing unworthy  of  a  true  knight,  that  is  the 
very  eaeence  of  the  chivalnc  idea.  Yet 
chivalry  owed  to  the  Crusades  its  summons 
into  energetic  life ;  in  M ilman's  words,  "  all 
the  noble  sentiments  which,  blended  together, 
■re  chivalry — the  high  tense  of  honour,  the 
disdain  of  danger,  the  love  of  adventure, 
compassion  for  (he  weak  or  the  oppressed, 
generoat^,  s^*aacri6co,  self-devotion  for 
othati — found  in  the  Cnisadea  their  animat- 
iBf  |rindple»  perp^oal  oooasion  for  their 


amplest  exerdse,  their  perfection,  and  con- 
summation." As  the  unit  of  chivalry  was  the 
knight,  or  chevalier,  care  was  therefore  taken 
to  make  and  keep  knighthood  select.  In  most 
places,  though  not  in  all,  gentle  birth  was  a 
necessary  quaUflcation ;  &om  his  seventh  to 
his  fourteenth  year  the  aspirant  must  serve  in 
some  noble  or  knightly  household  as  page  or 
varlet ;  he  had  then  to  choose,  from  among 
the  well-bom  ladies  of  the  society  he  lived 
in,  some  one  aa  a  special  object  of  loyal 
devotion,  and  was  allowed  to  receive  at  the 
altar  from  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  con- 
secrated sword  that  proved  him  an  esquire. 
His  manifold  duties  as  an  esquire  had  as 
tiieir  general  drift  to  make  him  perfect  in 
the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  a  knightly 
character.  Having  "home  him  well"  in 
his  long  and  trying  noviciate,  he  was 
"  ordained  "  a  knight  with  a  moat  impressive 
ritual.  After  being  bathed,  and  clothed  in 
symbolic  garments,  he  tasted  for  twenty-four 
hours,  watched  the  arms  he  was  to  wear  for 
a  whole  night  in  a  church,  confessed,  com- 
municated, had  the  sword  that  hung  from  his 
neck  blessed  by  the  priest,  was  armed  by 
ladies  or  knights,  and  from  one  of  the  latter 
received  the  accolade.  His  most  imperative 
obligations,  taken  on  oatfa,  were:  io  serve 
Gtod  and  Ids  prince;  to  uphold  the  weak;  to 
be  true  to  his  word ;  to  dospiae  gain;  to  love 
honour ;  to  pernit  to  the  end  io  any  adven- 
ture he  undertook;  to  reverence  purity  in 
women;  to  be  faithful,  cotuteous,  and  humble ; 
and  to  protect  maidens  from  danger  and 
insult. 

Chivalry  had  its  absurd  aide :  in  its  name 
men  now  and  then  played  very  fantastic 
tricks.  Single  oombato,  tournaments,  jousts, 
the  qilendid  frivolities  dear  to  an  age  of 
empty  show,  were  its  outcome.  But  its 
nobler  gifts  to  mankind  far  outweigh  these  ; 
from  it  sprang  the  Knights  Hospitaller 
and  the  Tentonic  Order,  which,  along  with 
not  a  little  that  is  questionable,  certainly 
bore  excelleot  fruit.  Above  all,  it  set  a  curb 
on  the  pasnons  of  men,  and  thus  softened 
the  horrors  of  war ;  held  up  before  them  an 
elevating  ideal;  made  active  the  virtues  of 
loyalty,  courtesy,  respect  for  women,  valour, 
justice,  and  veracity.  Its  chief  bequest  to 
mankind  was  the  "  chastity  of  honour  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,"  which  still  lives. 
It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  oknrast  English 
eye  of  the  fourteenth  century  saw  in  the 
knigM  "  who  lorede  ehivalrie  " 

"  TroaXh*  and  tunxKir,  fredom  ud  cnrtssle.'' 

Hallam,  ViASU  .Adm,  cap.  ix.,  p.  U. ;  Vflmau. 
Xotin  Cfcruttantty,  oook  vii.,  cap.  vi.,  Freemui, 
VonMtn  CowfUMA.  voL  v.,  481—9  ;  Luroli,  7U 
jraiWn«t  MM^mmv*  Uwn  Aft :  auUot,  Sit- 
loira  i»  la  0MIwjM,6tii  leotnre  m  lost  coarse. 

[J.  R.] 

ChivBllTi  Tub  Cocrt  of,  was  held  before 
the  Constable  and  the  Marshal  of  England 
for  the  trial  of  military  olfenoes,  and  for  the 
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decision  of  qaefltioiu  relating  to  coat  armour, 

fersonal  honour,  and  the  like.  By  13  Hich. 
L,  cap.  2,  it  is  declared  that  thia  court  has 
cognizance  over  all  mattera  of  this  kind, 
except  such  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
common  law.  The  court  has  long  ceased  to 
be  held ;  the  last  instance  of  its  sitting  being 
in  1737. 

ChlUida  SaMb  [i'*  ^7^^)  niarried  the 
danghter  of  Dost  Ali,  deputy  of  the  Cunatic, 
and  became  chief  minister.   He  was  made  use 

of  by  Dnpleiz  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot  against  the  English  oandidato,  Mahomed 
All.  In  alliance  nith  Mozuffer  Jung,  the 
French  candidate  to  the  throne  of  Hyderabad 
on  the  death  of  the  Nizam-ooI-Moolk  (1748), 
he  overran  the  Camatic,  and  obtained  inves- 
titure from  Dupleiz  and  Hozoffer  Jung. 
CliTe'i  defence  of  Arcot  and  the  death  of 
Hoiuffer broke  the  confederacy;  and  Chunda 
Sahib  surrendered  to  Monackjee,  the  Tan- 
jorine  general,  who  was  in  aUiance  with 
Mahomed  Ali  and  the  English.  The  general 
took  a  solemn  oath  to  convey  him  to  a 
Vxeaeh  aettlementt  bat  immediately  after- 
wards caused  him  to  be  nMsiiwinaton  at  the 
instigation  of  Mahomed  AU. 

ChufOh  of  Bnriaad.  ChrtBtianity 
came  to  Britain  in  toe  wake  of  the  Roman 

occupation,  ^d  the  British  Church  was'  so 
far  organised  that  it  sent  three  bishops  to  the 
Countal  of  Aries  in  314.  [Cmdrch,  Ths 
CBLTicj]  The  English  invaders  were  heathens, 
and  British  Christianity  was  swept  westward 
before  them.  The  conreraion  of  the  English 
was  effected  1^  missionaries  from  R<mieinthe 
south,  and  missionaries  from  lona  in  tbe  north. 
As  the  ritual  of  theee  two  sets  of  miirioiurifls 
differed  in  some  points,  different  usages  were 
found  to  be  productive  of  confusion,  till  at 
the  Synod  of  Wkitby  (664)  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  adopted  tiie  Roman  use :  and  from 
that  time  England  obtwned  ecclesiastical 
unity  as  a  dan^ter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  work  of  eecleeiastical  oi^anisation  was 
b^iin  by  Archbishop  Theodore  in  668,  and 
the  example  of  unity  given  by  tbe  Church 
was  one  of  the  chicd  influences  to  produce 
unity  in  the  State.  Church  and  State  worked 
harmoniously  togethw,  and  there  were  no 
questions  to  Ving  them  into  eollision.  The 
bishop  sat  by  the  mde  of  the  ealdorman  in  the 
shire  court,  and  ecclenastical  causes  were 
dedded  in  the  same  way  as  others.  The 
period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  coincided 
with  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  reforms 
wrought  by  Hildcbrand  on  the  Continent; 
and  the  influence  of  his  ideas  is  apparent  m 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  wiUiam  I. 
Ecderiastical  courts  were  established  for 
eoclenastical  causes,  which  were  to  be  tried 
by  canonical,  not  by  customary,  law.  This 
change  was  considered  necessary  for  the  sake 
of  a  uniform  system  of  law,  to  introduce 
man  regular  disciidine  mto  ths  CSinreh ;  bat 


it  brought  with  it  a  vexatious  extenrion  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  led  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
papal  court,  which  ultimately  proved  ruinous 
to  the  authority  and  independence  of  bishops. 
But  while  making  this  change,  WiUiam  I. 
was  careful  to  protect  himself  from  papal 
interference  by  laying  down  three  roles : — 
(1)  That  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  not  be 
recognised  as  Hpostolic,  except  at  the  king's 
command,  and  that  letters  for  the  Pope  be 
first  shown  to  the  king.  (2)  That  the 
resolutfons  of  ecclesiastical  synods  should 
have  no  legal  force  till  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  (3)  That  no  boron  or  royal  servant 
be  excommunicated,  except  by  the  king's 
consent.  These  regulations  of  William  I. 
show  a  feeling  of  distrust  about  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  was  speedily 
realised.  Under  Henry  I.,  Archbishop  An- 
selm  raised  the  quertion  of  tbe  lawfulness  of 
lay  investiture  to  a  spiritual  office.  The 
tenure  of  clerical  lands  was,  by  the  growth  of 
the  royal  power,  assimilated  to  "that  of  lay. 
The  nominittion  of  bishops,  and  their  investi- 
ture with  the  emblems  of  their  spiritual 
dignity,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Hildebrand  strove  to  dwck  the  grow- 
ing secularisaticm  of  the  Church;  but  the  State 
answered,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  it 
could  not  allow  of  the  existence  of  powerful 
land-holders  who  did  not  recognise  the  king  as 
their  lord.  In  England  a  compromise  was  at 
length  made  between  Henry  I.  and  the  Pope. 
The  king  agreed  that  chapters  should  elert 
their  bishops,  but  the  election  was  to'be  made 
in  the  Kind's  Court;  be  gave  np  the  in- 
vestiture with  ring  and  crosier,  bat  the 
bishops  were  to  do  homage  for  tiheir  tem- 
porahties.  The  crown  retained  the  real 
appointment  of  bishops,  and  the  rights  of 
Biuerainty  over  them,  but  abandoned  ita 
encroachments  upon  their  spiritual  dignity. 
Anselm  showed  that  the  Church  was  the  only 
power  which  could  withstand  the  tyranny  <h 
the  crown.  In  like  manner,  Beoket  reristed 
Henry  II.;  and  Bishop  Hugh,  of  Lincoln, 
offered  a  constitutional  resistance  to  the 
demands  for  money  made  in  the  name  of 
Richard  I.  During  the  twelfth  and' thirteenth 
centuries  the  Church  fought  the  battle  of  the 
people,  while  it  defended  tes  own  rights 
against  the  threstcoung  power     the  kin^. 

But  though  the  Church  succeeded  in  a 
measure  in  holding  its  own  against  the  king, 
it  was  less  successful  against  the  Pope.  Tbe 
Pope,  as  judge  in  all  disputed  cases,  gained 
considerable  power  ova-  episcopal  elections, 
where  disputes  were  frequent  In  1204  F(n» 
Innocent  III.  rejected  the  contending  canoi- 
dates  for  the  see  of  Canterbury,  proposed 
Stephen  Laniiiton,  and  confirmed  his  informal 
election  without  the  king's  consent.  Gradu- 
ally, the  king  and  the  Pope  came  to  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  that  they  would  share 
between  them  the  ^tpcnutment  to  bishoptiai^ 
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and  the  result  vas  that  the  powers  of  the 
chapters  became  more  and  more  shadowy,  till 
they  practically  died  away.  Papal  provisions 
and  reservations  over-rode  the  rig;hts  of 
patrons,  and  though  the  Statute  of  Froviaora 
(1360,  1364,  1390)  was  enacted  and  re- 
enacted  to  check  uiis  abuse,  the  Pope  and 
the  king  found  their  interests  to  coincide  in 
keeping  a  tolerably  close  partnership  in  the 
dispoaitioh  of  }»tronage.  Tet  the  Statttti 
of  rramttnire  (16  Rich.  II.,  c.  6,  1393),  which 
forbade  the  prosecution  of  suits  in  foreign 
CO  arte,  gave  the  king  a  powerful  weapon 
against  the  Pope,  and  was  resented  as  an 
infringement  of  the  papal  supremacy.  Papal 
taxation  weighed  heavUy  on  the  deigy,  and 
the  attempt  made  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  to 
exempt  them  from  national  taxation  was 
powerless  before  the  resolute  character  of 
Edward  I.  [Papacy.] 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  results  of 
the  omtnisation  of  the  Conatitntiott  by 
Edward  I.,  and  the  steady  growth  of  royal 
and  papal  interference  with  uie  appointment 
and  powers  of  the  bishops,  gradually  di- 
minimed  the  political  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  its  spiritonl  activity  declined.  The 
teaching  of  Wiclif  marked  dissatisfaction 
against  the  Papacy,  social  discontent,  and, 
in  a  minor  degree,  desire  for  doctrinal 
change.  The  social  side  of  the  Lollard 
aMvement  was  the  most  largely  developed, 
and  it  was  this  especially  that  led  to  legis- 
lation against  heresy.  In  1401  was  pawed 
the  statute  De  Haretieo  Comburando  (2  Hen. 
IV^  c.  16,  1401).  The  Church  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  people,  and  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  tha  "Pope  and  the  king.  There 
was  an  acknowledgment  <rf  abuses  on  all 
sides,  bat  there  was  no  power  to  work  a 
reformatioa.  The  machinery  of  the  Church 
had  been  rained  by  papal  interference. 
Reform  was  possible  only  at  Rome ;  bat  the 
Popes  showed  no  inclination  to  undertake  it. 
The  clergy  gradually  put  themselves  more 
and  more  under  the  r^^  protection  as 
against  the  Pope,  till  Henry  VIII.,  freed 
from  any  power  of  the  baronage,  and  willing 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  commons,  found 
the  Church  reduced  to  obseqaioos  dependence 
on  the  crown.  Henry  VIII.  quarrelled  with 
the  Papacy  about  tme  of  the  few  points  in 
which  uie  papal  interference  with  legislation 
was  posnble  withoat  the  king's  consent 
At  length  he  pat  forth  the  fulness  of  the 
royal  power.  By  sappresaing  the  monasteries, 
he  deprived  the  Church  of  a  third  of  its 
revenues.  He  severed  the  union  between 
the  "Rfiglifh  and  the  Roman  Churches,  and 
compelled  the  reluctant  deny  to  recognise 
the  king  as  supreme  head  of  the  Churdi  in 
England.  He  practically  deprived  the  Church 
of  legialative  power  by  requiring  the  royal 
licence  for  all  decrees  of  Convocation. 
Hfnry  YIIl.  broke  with  the  P^wcy  be* 
•Base  flie  Papacy  was  an  obstacle  in  the 


way  of  his  personal  gratification;  but  he 
aimed  at  a  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  prac* 
tioe  and  a  re-adjustment  of  the  ecclceiastioal 
system  to  the  needs  of  Eugland  as  it  was. 
StiU,  the  Inreadi  with  Rome  would  have  heea. 
impossible  to  Heuy  VIII.  it  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  breach  in  the  European 
obedience  to  the  Papacy.  New  theological 
opinions  were  rapidly  spreading  in  Germany, 
aiid  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of 
scholars  in  England;  and  Henry  VIII.'s 
wish  to  confine  his  changes  to  mere  points  of 
eccleeiastical  organisation  was  impossible. 
Yet,  so  long  as  he  lived  be  held  the  balance 
between  the  old  and  the  new  learning,  and 
checked  the  progress  of  doctrinal  change. 
Under  Edward  VI.  the  reforming  party  came 
into  power,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  moved 
forward  towards  the  German  Protestants.  The 
steps  in  his  advance  may  be  traced  in  the  his- 
tory of  |he  formularies  of  tiie  English  Church. 
[Articlis.]  But  the  reforming  party  was  a 
minority  of  the  nation,  and  its  rapid  changes 
shocked  the  popular  mind ;  it  owed  its 
political  suppOTt  to  the  selfish  greed  of  a 
body  of  courtiers,  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  Reformation  as  a  means  of  enricbiog 
themselves.  Hence,  the  reaction  under  Mary 
was  greeted  with  del%ht;  bat  it  was  too 
commete  to  be  permanent.  The  Catholicistn 
of  Mary  was  anti-national,  and  the  successive 
failures  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under 
Edward  Yl,.  and  Mary  prepared  the  way  for 
the  religious  settlement  of  Elizabeth. 

Elisabeth  reverted  to  the  policy  of  her 
father,  and  strove  to  effect  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  now  hostile  parties  of  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Catholics  held  to  the 
old  formulanee;  the  more  advanced  Protes- 
tants, who  had  been  in  exile  during  Mary's 
reign,  had  adopted  the  logical  system  of 
theology  laid  down  by  Calvin,  and  aemanded 
that  nothing  should  be  adopted  but  what 
could  be  proved  by  Scripture  to  be  true. 
Elizabeth  fovoured  the  opinion  of  tlw 
moderate  Reformers,  who  held  that  nothing 
should  be  discarded  but  what  could  be  shown 
from  Scripture  to  be  false.  The  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI.  was  revised,  and  two  statutes 
were  passed  in  which  established  the 

legal  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
The  qf  Stipremacy  required  all  beneficed 
ecclesiastics,  and  all  laymen  holding  office,  to 
take  the  oaUi  of  supremacy,  and  renonnce  all 
foreiern  jurisdiction.  The  Ael  of  Uniformity 
prohibited  the  use  by  any  minister  of  any 
liturgy  save  that  contained  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  imposed  a  fine  on  all  who  absented 
themselven  from  Church.  The  Liturgy  and 
the  Articles,  under  the  direction  of  Archl^shop 
Parker,  were  devised  ao  as  to  retain  much  of 
the  old  uses,  while  purging  them  of  much 
that  might  offend  the  Calvinistio  party. 
The  idetd  of  Elisabeth  was  comprehennon 
nnifwmly  enforced.  It  was  impossible  that 
•uohawheme  should  be  entirely  BuocesBtnl; 
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yet  it  so  far  succeeded  that  the  national 
feeling  of  England  gathered  round  the 
Ohur(5i,  which  embraoed  the  large  niHjority 
of  the  people.  But  a  considerable  CMholic 
pai^  Btooa  aloof ;  and  the  excommujiicaUon 
of  Elizabeth  by  the  Pope  in  1670,  the  secret 
Tints  of  Jesuit  misaionaries,  and  tiie  plots  in 
favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  oocasioned  a 
rigorous  persecution  of  the  Catholics.  Simi- 
larly, the  CalTinietic  party,  or  Puritans,  dis- 
liked many  pntcticea  of  the  prescribed  ritual 
as  superstitious,  and  disregarded  them.  In 
1666,  Archbishop  Parker  issued  a  book  of  regu- 
lations, known  as  the  "Advertiseiiienta"  {q.v.), 
vhich  afterwards  received  the  royal  sanction. 
He  attempted  to  enforce  regularity  in  the  con- 
duct  of  services,  and  thereby  only  drove  the 
Cfttnnistsintomorepronounoedopposition.  It 
is  true  that  their  spirit  was  narrow,  and  their 
opinions  tended  towards  the  establishmant  of 
the  tyranny  of  an  ecclesiastical  demociacy. 
Yet  ibe  persecution  of  Archbishop  Whitgift 
was  injudicious  and  inefiective.  The  High 
Commission  Court,  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
grew  to  be  a  means  of  ro^yal  tyranny. 

One  result  of  the  legialati<Hi  of  Elizabeth 
was  that  the  Church  became  definitely  sub- 
OEdinate  to  the  State ;  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
laticm  for  the  Church  could  only  be  exercised 
with  the  consent  of  the  crown,  and  the  rites 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  could  not  be 
altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
The  appointment  of  bishops  was  exercised 
by  the  crown,  and  Elizabeth  demanded  that 
they  should  be  crown  officials,  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcingtheecclesiastical  uniformity  which 
she  required.  They  became,  and  have  to  some 
extent  still  continued  to  be,  <W;iplinarj'  officers 
executing  the  law,  rather  than  Fathers  in  Ood 
to  their  clergy.  The  Elizabethan  bishops 
were  not  men  of  lofty  or  comnutuding 
oharacter,  and  were  indecraoasly  dictated  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  CounciL  On  the  death 
Elizabeth  there  were  load  demands  tat  con- 
oeaeions.  Bat  James  I.  lectured  the  Puritan 
miniateTS  in  the  Sampton  Court  Om/erfnct 
(1604).  and  agreed  to  a  few  insignificant 
alterations  in  the  Prayer  Book  which  recon- 
ciled no  one.  Archbishop  Bancroft  continued 
the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  deprived 
many  Puritan  clergy  of  their  benefices.  The 
Puritan  party  became  more  and  more  identified 
with  the  ptirty  of  constitutional  opposition 
to  the  crown ;  and  in  the  Church  itself  a 
party  began  to  arise  which  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  Epi6(K)pa(^  as  a  divine  institntion, 
and,  by  excluding  Presbyterians  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to 
Uie  Church  of  Rome.  This  party  advocated 
the  divine  right  ot  kings,  and  preached  the 
doctrine  of  passive  resistance.  Under  Arch- 
bishop Laud  it  attained  to  great  influence, 
and  aided  Charles  I.  in  his  arbitrary  and 
unconstitutional  conduct.  The  result  was 
that  Puritanism  in  England  combined  with 


Presbyterianism  in  England,  Charles  I.  loot 
his  throne  and  his  life,  and  the  Church  of 
England  was  abolished.  But  ri^d  Presby- 
tenanism  would  have  laid  a  heavier  yoke  on 
England  than  the  rigid  Anglicanism  of 
Laud.  Cromwell  gathered  round  him  the 
sects,  especially  the  Independents,  and  saved 
England  from  Presbyterianism  by  advocating 
the  liberty  of  each  congregation.  But  thtt 
Puritan  supremacy  was  intolerable  to  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  Ciiarles  II.  brought 
back  the  Church  of  England,  endeared  to  the 
people  as  a  bulwark  against  Puritanism. 
There  was  some  show  of  deure  to  meet  the 
scruples  of  the  Puritans,  and  a  Conference 
was  held  in  the  Savoy  Palace,  1661.  But 
Dr.  Sancroft,  who  presided,  was  of  an  un- 
vielding  temper,  and  the  demands  of  the 
Poritaui  were  unreaKHiable.  Both  parties 
separated  in  anger.  A  few  changes  were 
made  in  the  Prayer  Book — but  they  in- 
creased ratiier  than  diminished  the  objections 
the  Puritans  had  to  it.  Then,  in  1662, 
was  passed  an  Act  of  Uniformity,  which 
required  all  beneficed  clergy  not  only  to  use 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  that  only,  but  also  to 
declare  '*  unfeigned  assent  and  conssnt  to  all 
and  everything  contained  and  prescribed  in 
it."  About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  benefices  for  refusing  to 
make  this  declaraticKi.  Charles  II.  was 
willing  to  grant  indulgences  to  the  Puritans, 
that  he  might  also  grant  them  to  the  Catholics. 
Parliament  and  the  bishops  regarded  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  England  from  the 
dangers  of  complications  in  foreign  politics 
which  might  come  through  Catholicism  and 
the  dangers  of  the  tyranny  of  an  organised 
minority  in  domestic  affairs.  The  royal 
indulgence  was  opposed,  and  Acts  against 
Nonconformity  rapidly  succeeded  one  another; 
the  Corporation  Aet^  the  Coiimttielt  Act,  the 
MU»  Aet,  the  Tat  Act,  and  the  Act  for 
disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  were  all  passed  between  1661 
and  1679. 

In  1 664  an  important  change  was  made  in 
the  relations  between  Church  and  State. 
Hitherto  the  clergy  had  taxed  themselves  in 
Convocation,  but  it  was  found  that  they  con- 
sequently were  taxed  more  heavily  than  the 
laity.  In  1664  it  was  qnietly  agreed  that  the 
clei^'  should  be  taxed  in  tiie  same  manner 
aa  the  laity — by  Parliament.  Though  Con- 
vocation had  lost  its  power  of  making  canons 
without  tho  king's  consent,  it  etUl  oonld 
petition  for  re<m«s  of  grievances  before 
granting  supplies.  Now  that  it  ceased  to 
grant  supplies,  its  proceedings  became  merely 
formal,  and  after  giving  occasion  to  a  theo- 
logical controversy  in  1717,  it  was  not  again 
summoned  for  business  till  1861,  when  it  was 
revived.  [Convocation.] 

The  policy  of  Charles  II.  seemed  to  favour 
the  Ghittholioa,  and  popular  suspicion  led  to  a 
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persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  consequenoe 
of  the  false  evidence  of  a  pretended  Popiah 
ot.  Notwithstanding  a  vigoroaa  attempt 
exclude  James  II.  from  the  throne,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  the  general 
aeore  of  England  for  a  settled  government 
led  men  to  accept  him  as  king.  But  James 
II.  itrore  to  impoae  by  lus  derogative  a 
toleration  which  would  enable  him  to  pnt 
(^tholice  in  all  the  important  offices  of  state. 
He  ordered  a  general  declaration  of  liberty 
of  conscience  suspending  all  penal  laws 
about  religion,  to  be  read  in  all  the  churches. 
Seven  bishops,  headed  by  Archbishop  San* 
croftt  petitiooed  the  king  to  xecnll  tius  step. 
They  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  were 
brought  to  trial  for  uttering  a  libel  against 
the  kin^,  and  their  aoqoitttu  waa  a  ugn  of 
the  public  opinion  against  James,  which 
led  to  the  Revelation.  The  accession  of 
William  III.  and  Mary  was  largelv  dae  to 
the  fact  that  the  INsHnters  preferred  to  wait 
fa*  toletatum  from  the  Church  rather  than 
to  accept  it  nnconetitotionally  from  the  king. 
In  1689  a  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  which 
granted  some  relief  to  the  Dissenters,  but 
none  to  the  Catholics.  Moreover,  the  Bevo- 
Intion  overturned  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  which  had  been  a  tenet  of 
Anglicanism ;  and  Archbishop  Sancroft,  with 
three  hundred  others,  resigned  their  offices 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  all^iance  to 
William.  The  sect  of  the  Noa<jurors  soon 
died  away,  and  Anglicanism  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  changes  which  William 
in.,   in  interests  of  comprehension, 

wished  to  introduce  into  its  system.  Anne 
showed  herself  favoniallle  to  the  Church,  and 
in  1704  formed  the  fund  which  is  known  as 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  by  giving  up  for  the 
augmentation  of  smaU  beueflces  certain  eccle- 
siastical does  which  the  English  crown  had 
inherited  as  the  heir  of  the  papal  claims. 
The  oli  High  Church  doctrine  of  passiTe 
obedience  was  revived  in  a  modified  form, 
and  tiw  impeachment  of  an  obscure  divine. 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  for  a  sermon  embodying 
this  view,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fall 
of  the  Whig  ministry.  The  toleration  given 
to  Dissenters  under  William  III.  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  Act  of  1711  against  occasional 
conformity,  and  the  Sohiam  Act  of  1714, 
which  required  aU  teachers  to  have  a  licence 
from  a  bishop.  But  these  were  the  last  Acts 
which  savoured  of  exclusiveness.  With  the 
accession  of  George  II.  a  more  tolerant  spirit 
prevailed.  A  yearly  Act  of  Indemnity  began 
to  be  passed  in  1727  for  Dissenters  who  held 
ofBce  contrary  to  prohibitive  Acts.  From 
this  time  forward  uiere  was  a  gradf^ 
gress  in  practical  tolerance,  ana  in  the  last 
thirty  years  of  the  century  efforts  were  made, 
with  some  success,  to  repeal  the  disabling 
Acts.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were 
not,  however,  repealed  till  1628,  and  in  1829 
the  Oitholic  Belief  Bill  became  law. 
Bwr.-9» 


Meanwhile,  religious  lethaj^  had  invaded 
the  Church  and  Nonconformists  alike.  This 
wan  broken  by  the  efforts  of  the  Weeleys  and 
Whitfield,  and  their  movement  to  Christianise 
the  masses  met  with  great  success.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Church  with  coldness 
that  deepened  into  dislike,  and  Wesley's 
followers  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  known 
by  the  name  of  MetbodiBts.  Hiis  movement 
largely  swelled  the  ranks  of  Nonconformity, 
but  also  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  Church. 
Still,  at  the  banning  of  the  present  century, 
the  Church  was  violently  assailed  by  Noneon- 
formiets ;  ecclesiastical  abuses  were  remoiee- 
lessly  exposed,  and  claims  resting  solely  on  the 
fact  that  they  were  "by  law  established'*  were 
seen  by  their  champions  to  be  untenable.  The 
wave  of  Liberalism  that  carried  the  Reform 
Bill  was  seen  to  be  dangerously  threatening 
the  Church  its^.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  century,  the  most  active  party  in  the 
Church  were  the  revived  Furitane,  under 
Simeon  and  Melvill.  A  movement  which 
had  its  seat  at  Oxford,  and  was  begun  "by 
Newman,  Keble,  Pus^y,  and  Hnrrell  Froude, 
revived  the  old  High  Church  party.  In  a 
flow  of  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the  leaders  of 
this  movement  laboured  to  restore  the  dog- 
matic basis  of  the  Church.  Their  proposi- 
tions awakened  considerable  alarm,  which 
increased  when  some  of  the  leading  minds, 
notably  Newman  and  Ward,  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Theological  activity  again 
awakened,  and  questions  as  to  the  limits  of 
comprehension  allowed  by  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  its  clergy  were 
raised  with  much  frequency.  When  these 
questions  bad  slightly  subsided,  another  vi 
equal  importance  emerged — the  question  of 
the  limits  allowed  to  the  cleigy  in  criticising 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  individual  opinion 
as  to  their  interpretation.  The  result  of  this 
revival  of  theological  interesta  was  to  bring 
forward  many  points  for  settlement.  In 
early  times  appeals  in  cases  of  disputo  were 
decided  by  the  Pope ;  after  the  BMormation 
they  were  decided  by  the  king  in  council,  and 
a  Court  of  Delegates  was  appointed  when 
occasion  required.  In  1832  this  Court  of 
Delegates  was  abolished,  and  ecclesiastical 
appeals  were  transferred  to  the  appellato 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  in  coanciL  uithe 
Hrst  beat  of  party  feding,  the  compositioQ  of 
this  court  was  not  much  regarded ;  but  more 
recently  this  question  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  relations  betwet'n 
Church  and  State.  Another  consequence  of 
theological  differences  was  to  show  that  the 
Church  was  powerlesstoinflnence  the  election 
of  bishops  by  the  crown.  In  1847  objections 
were  made  on  theolc^cal  grounds  to  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  ot 
Hereford;  but  it  was  found  that  there  was 
no  legal  means  of  having  these  objections 
brought  to  trial.  In  1861  the  meetings  of 
Convocation  were  revived,  and  though  the 
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constitution  of  that  body  ia  not  entirely 
representative  of  the  clergy,  it  gfives  expres- 
sion to  many  of  their  grievances.  By  its. 
agency  a  revision  of  the  tranalation  td  the 
ffible  vas  undertaken.  The  Church  has 
become  in  the  pxesoit  century  more  vigorous, 
and  more  highly  organised,  and  has  recognised 
■within  its  body  oonsiderable  variations 
of  theological  opinion.  On  the  other  hand. 
Nonconformists  have  been  freed  from  all  dis- 
abilities and  from  all  l^al  obligations  towards 
the  Church.  An  Act  passed  in  1868  abolished 
compulsory  Church  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  parish  churches,  and  the  Burials  Act  of 
1880  permitted  Nonconformists  to  bury  their 
dead  in  the  parish  churchyards  with  their 
own  rites  and  ceremonies.  In  Ireland,  the 
Established  Church,  being  a  mark  of  English 
ascendency,  had  never  commended  itself  to 
the  Irish  people,  who  remained  Catholics. 
It  vas  felt  to  be  a  grievance  that  the  Church 
of  the  minority  ^ould  be  upheld  by  the 
State,  and  in  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  partially  disendowed. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State 
are  closer  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  Church,  after  the  Itefonnation, 
drew  up  its  own  services  and  formularies,  and 
is  recognised  by  the  State  on  that  basis.  It 
cannot  alter  its  services  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  State,  and  the  interpretation  of 
its  formularies  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State,  while  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  is 
likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 

Bede,  Bidoria  BoeUtiattiea ;  Briglit,  Xarly 
Englith  Church  BMory  :  Fuller,  Church  HUtory 
of  Britain;  Collier,  Boeleriariieal  Eittory  m 
OrMt  Britain  :Blaut,  I^formaHoH  nf  ih*  Chui  cA 
ef  £tMlaR<t ;  Short,  Hirioru  of  th*  Chwreh  of  £ng- 
bnd  lo  tb«  BtvoliUion ;  Peiry,  Higtorji  <^  tit 
Chwreh  tf  fngland  Jrm»  th4  Dwth  <4  Eli'uifth  ; 
MoloBworth,  Sfatorv  0$  th«  Church  q/  BnoUnd 
ttvmim,  pC.  C.] 

C]|liroll,THBEABi.TCBLTia  Twosharply- 
contrasted  periods  are  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  early  Church  history  of  Celtic  Britain. 
So  long  as  the  Romans  ruled  in  South 
Britain,  the  Christianity  which  gradually 
permeated  from  Gbiul  into  the  island  was 
weak,  mainly  confined  to  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  affected  very  little  the  native 
population.  The  efforts  made  by  Ninian, 
Palladiua,  and  Patriek  at  the  conversion  of 
the  Celts  outside  the  province  had  very  little 
result ;  but  a  very  remarkable  ecclesiastical 
revolution  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Roman  l^ons.  A  wave 
of  religions  enthusiasm,  excited  perhaps  by 
reaction  from  the  Saxon  conquerors,  ran 
through  the  whole  Celtic  portion  of  the 
isUnd.  The  first  impulse  came,  as  before, 
from  GauL  Gallic  churchmen,  like  Germanus 
of  Attxerre,  re-kindled  the  dying  embeis  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  and  led  &e  orthodox 
ftlilm  against  Pelagian  heretic  and  Saxon  or 
Kctiah  heaflten.  Mooaatidsm,  brought  by 
St.  Atiunasiua  from  the  East,  found  in  St 


Martin  of  Tours  its  greatest  Weston  ex* 
ponent.  From  St.  Martin's  great  Abbey  of 
Marmoutier  the  monastic  current  flowed 
throu^  Biitanny  into  Wales  and  Cornwall, 
and  thenoe  into  Ireland,  where  it  developed 
itself  to  its  extreme  limits,  and  to  Scotland, 
to  which  the  monastic  movement  first  gave 
Christianity.  But  the  Saxon  Conquest  cut 
off  all  communication  between  the  Celts  of 
Western  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Separated 
from  civilisation  by  a  wedge  of  heathenism, 
the  Celtic  Church  gnidually  acquired  a 
character  of  its  own  that  marks  it  <^  sharply 
from  the  Churches  of  the  Continent.  When, 
in  the  seventh  centur>-,  the  conversion  of  the 
English  again  renewed  intercourse  between 
the  Celtic  Christians  and  the  Western  world, 
the  differences  between  the  Celtic  Churches 
and  the  Catholic  Christians  had  become  so 
{{Teat  that  intercommunion  was  rs^ided  as 
unpoambte*  and  a  struggle  for  mastery 
between  the  two  Churches  set  in  that  ter- 
minated only  with  the  defeat  of  the  Celts.  It 
was  not  that  the  Celtic  Christians  were  in  any 
formal  sense  heretics.  The  only  points  thc^ 
could  be  alteged  against  them  were  their 
habit  of  celebrating  Easter  according  to  an 
emmeoos  c}-cle,  which  tiie  better-inslfucted 
Romish  Church  had  abandoned,  their  pecu- 
liar form  of  tonsure,  a  few  unimportant 
liturgical  differences,  and  a  willingness  to 
respect  the  Roman  Church  as  the  eapiu  eecUti- 
anm,  but  a  steadfast  refusal  to  yield  it  that 
canonical  obedience  which  the  Popes  had  now 
begun  to  claim.  But  though  the  formal 
differences  of  the  Celtic  and  Catholic  Churches 
were  thus  few — though  not  on  that  account 
the  less  hotiy  contested — the  difference  of 
oiganisatioD,  system,  and  spirit  between  the 
two  Churches  was  of  the  last  importance. 
The  child  of  the  monastic  revival,  Celtic 
Christianity  had  become  through  and  through 
monastic  Monaiticiem  had  in  many  places 
absorbed  lUocMan  einsctqwcy.  Grfat  monas- 
teries had  grown  up  everywhere,  which  ^th- 
fully  reproduced  the  tribal  characteristics  of 
the  Celtic  State,  whose  abbots,  themselves 
often  of  royal  houses,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
that  left  nothing  to  the  bishops  save  the  mere 
maintenance  of  tlw  apostolical  succession.  In 
the  great  abbeys  of  Irdand,  and  stiU  more  at 
lona — the  great  foundation  of  Columba  (q.v.), 
which  was  the  source  of  the  Christianity  of 
Scotland  and  the  seat  of  a  jurisdiction 
practically  episcopal  over  its  dependent 
Churches  —  Uie  swarms  of  bishops  were, 
des^te  their  higher  rank  in  the  Church  orders, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot,  who 
was  genenlly  a  mere  presbyter.  As  centres 
of  education,  of  Church  worship,  of  qnritusl 
life,  of  an  extreme  asceticism,  and  of  all  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  monasteries  enjoyed  a 
far-reaching  influence.  Their  intimate  rela- 
tion to  the  tribe  enabled  them  to  permeate 
the  whole  life  of  the  nation  with  a  real,  if 
izT^lular,  ^izitoal  anthuaiaam.   13ie  flizOl 
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and  aayeath  centories  were  the  great  period 
of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  aaints,  of  the  earliest 
Welsh  literature,  of  successful  resiatauce  to 
the  English,  to  whose  conquests  a  limit  was 
at  last  set.  Heathenism  was  driven  out  of 
Celtic  Britain.  When  Augustine  and  Pauli- 
nua  failed,  Aidan  from  lona  succeeded.  At 
least  half  of  the  conTersion  of  England  is  due 
to  the  Columban  monks.  On  the  Continent 
Celtic  missionBries  carried  their  own  usages 
and  planted  their  own  monasteries.  Columba 
founded  Luxeuil,  in  the  Vosges,  St.  Grail  the 
great  abbey  called  after  him  in  Tipper  Bwabia. 
In  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Gennany  a  new  wave  of 
religious  endiaaiasa)  was  excited  by  the 
stiwige  misaionaries  from  Britain.    [Abbot  ; 

HOKASnCIBH.] 

But  the  monastic  Church  of  Celtic  Britain, 
though  fertile  in  saints  and  misaionaries,  had 
a  &tal  weakness  in  its  wont  of  definite 
organisation.  Even  in  Wales,  where  the 
fimctions  of  abbot  and  bishop  were  generally 
conjoined — the  founders  of  the  great  Welsh 
numastcnee  were  also  founders  ca  the  Welsh 
sees  (St.  David,  for  example)— the  work  of 
discipline  and  supervision  which  belonged  to 
the  bishop  could  be  very  imperfectly  performed 
by  a  recluse  who  chose  the  remot^t  solitudes 
for  his  abode.  Efficient  in  exciting  religious 
emotion,  the  Celtic  Church  failed  in  its  more 
regular  and  routine  duties.  Th9  monks  were 
better  missionaries  than  parish  priests.  A 
society  that  aimed  at  abjuring  tiie  world  could 
not  thoroughly  make  its  influence  felt  in  tibe 
world.  Shut  up  in  an  extreme  comer  of  the  uni- 
verse, rigidly  opposed  to  all  external  influences, 
ita  doom  was  sealed  when  the  triumph  of  Wil- 
fred at  Whitl^  and  the  alliance  m  Oswy  of 
Vorthiunbria  and  Theodore  of  Canterbury 
expelled  the  Celtic  customs  from  Britain. 
[Whitby,  Stmod  or.]  Henceforth  confined  to 
the  north  and  west  of  the  island,  the  monastic 
Church  lost,  with  its  capacity  for  expansion, 
its  powers  of  vitality.  It  was  affected  by 
two  opposite  infiuences  from  without  and  from 
within.  The  triumph  of  the  Boman  party  in 
England  gave  the  secular  clergy  a  position 
aide  by  aide  with  the  Celtic  regulars.  The 
ascetic  impulse  which  had  established  the 
numasteries  continued  so  far  that  monastidsm 
itself  was  no  sufficient  expression  of  the  severe 
spirit  of  renunciation  that  saw  in  the  life  of 
the  solitary  anchorite  the  highest  expression 
oiE  qriiitnai  emotion.  Even  the  tribal  con- 
nection which  in  the  first  flow  td  the  move- 
ment had  done  so  much  service  to  the  monas- 
teries ultimately  proved  a  snare.  The  secular 
aspect  of  the  tribe  beg^  to  assert  itself,  and 
an  abbey  whose  head  was  an  hereditary  official 
mxm  became  a  monastery  simplv  in  name. 
As  fbe  abbey  had  earlier  absorbed  the  tribe, 
so  the  tribe  now  abswbed  the  abbe^. 

Thns  assailed  from  within  and  without,  the 
monastic  Church  could  offer  no  ^oient  oppo- 
sitiiHi  to  the  strong  reaction  in  favour  of 
m»mmnMiw  with  Western  Christendom,  even 


at  the  expaise  ctf  a  loss  of  the  national  usages. 
In  634  the  Southern  Irish,  in  692  the  Northern 

Irish,  accepted  the  Roman  Eastor.  On  the 
death  of  Adamnan  (704),  an  effort  to  introduce 
the  Roman  customs  into  lona  itself  led  to  a 
schism  in  that  monaster}'.  In  717  the 
Columban  monks  were  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  Picts.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  the  Welsh  gave  up  the  Celtic 
Easter.  Formal  schism  was  thus  ended,  but  it 
was  centuries  before  the  monastic  pecuharities 
of  the  Celtic  Churches  entirely  disappeared. 
The  Danish  invafiiuns,  the  English  overlord- 
ships,  both  had  their  effect,  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  days  of  Matilda,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  that  complete  diocesan  episcopacy 
and  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  imposed  on 
the  Scots,  and  the  Culdees  (q-v.)  reduced  to  the 
position  of  canons  regular.  In  the  same  way 
the  Norman  kings  reorganised  the  Church  of 
Ireland  on  a  territorial,  instead  of  a  tribal, 
baaiB.  Wales,  where  the  Celtic  Church 
had  never  developed  so  far,  where  diocesan 
episcopacy  always  continued  in  a  way,  gradu- 
ally became  subject  to  Canterbury,  as  well  as 
to  the  English  kings.  The  Norman  Conquest 
imposed  on  the  Welsh  Church  a  foreign 
hierarchy,  that  completed  the  process  of  union. 
Centuries  earlier  the  Scottish  monks  on  the 
Continent  had  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict. 

The  true  history  of  the  old  Celtic  Church 
has  been  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  fable  and 
legend  which  has  seen  in  it  a  Protestant 
witness  against  the  errors  of  Borne,  and  a 
Presbyterian  polity  worthy  of  Calvin,  which 
has  regarded  its  duuacteristiGe  as  survivals  of 
the  mystic  rites  of  Druidism,  and  which  has 
found  the  explanaticmof  its  Easter  observance 
in  the  Quartodociman  proctioe  of  the  Churches 
of  Asia. 

The  oUef  natattalstetbe  hlatoij  of  tluCalHe 
Chnroh  are  la  f-^n^r'  aud  Stnobs's  AuMila 
and  in  AdamBan's  L>/e  ^  Colwabo.  Dr.  BfleT«*a 
Introdnotion  and  notes  to  Adanman,  and  Kr. 
Skene's  CMia  Scotland,  voL  U..  mj  be  mentioned 
M  leadias  modem  anthoritiM  for  beland  and 
Scotland.  In  the  Iaws  of  thi  Cambm-BHtiak 
Saint*,  amidst  mneh  that  is  wUd  legend,  some. 
thing  aathsotio  mar  be  gleaiied.  Bees'  WtUk 
Sainu  la  an  ingealons  attempt  at  zeooustmotiiig 
one  aspect  of  eazlr  Welan  Chnrofa  hMory. 
Frjoe'B  A»9lMtt  Brmah  Ckurek  Is  a  useful  oom- 
pendinm  of  that  portion  of  the  snbjeet.  The 
essan  on  the  CJinreJui  of  tiM  BriHth  Oonfttnon 
and  Scot*  o*  flu  Cmtmoat,  In  A  W.  Haddan's 
Stmaint,  are  a  masteilj  snmman'  ti  the  whole 
question.  Montnlembert'a  ICoMi  iff  ths  Wort 
gives  an  eloiqaent,  if  often  misleading,  piotore  of 
the  monastio  aspect  of  the  Chnzch. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Chnroh  (tf  Irahuid.  [Irish  Cuvbcu.] 

Cliiiroh  of  geotlaiilfl.  [SconaitD, 
Chdhch  of.] 

OlllirciL  SatM*  or  rates  levied  (for  the 
maintaining  of  the  church  and  chiirchj-ard  in 
good  condition)  from  the  parishioners  and 
occupiers  of  land  within  a  parish,  are  voted 
and  awessed  l^^  a  majority  of  the  parishionera 
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assembled  ina  vestry  meeting:.  Church  lateeare 
of  very  ancient  origin ;  and  as  early,  as  970, 
Archbuhop  El&ic  ordained  that  Tithes  (q.v.) 
should  be  oivided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which 
was  to  be  set  aside  for  the  repairing  of  the 
church.  This  Church  rate,  at  first  vcuuntary, 
hecame  gradually  obligatory,  and  thoogh  up  to 
1817  the  only  method  of  enforcing  payment  was 
through  the  action  of  the  eccleaiaatical  courts, 
it  was  in  that  year  enacted  that  the  payment 
might  be  enforced  by  the  county  justices. 
Tha  objecti<Hi  of  the  DissenterB  to  pay  these 
rates  led  to  much  litigation  oa  the  salnecL 
Fie<}uent  Irills  were  raought  in  for  fhnr 
abdhtton,  and  in  1868  a  bill  of  Sir  John 
Trelawney  actually  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords. 
The  opposition  of  the  Dissenters  at  the  vestry 
meetings  was  frequently  so  strong  as  to 
prevent  the  levying  of  any  rate  at  all,.and 
"  in  18fi9,"  says  Sir  J.  Erskme  May,  "  Chnrch 
rates  had  been  refused  in  no  less  than  1,625 
parishes  or  districts."  The  question  was 
settled  in  1868  in  ^le  abolition  <n  compulsory 
Church  rates  and  the  aulntitntioii  of  vtunntary 
payments. 

Hbr,  CoMt  Hut. :  Lord  Cu^beU'a  LMtr  m 

Chnroliill,  AaABRLu  (b.  1648,  d,  1730), 
was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Chnrchill, 
and  sinter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterwards  James  II.)  and  by  him  the  mother 
of  James  Fitz-James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
three  other  children.  She  subsequently 
married  Colonel  Charles  Godfrey. 

Ohnrdlill,  Admiral  Gsobos,  was  a 
yonnger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
In  1693,  when  in  command  of  a  br^;ade,  he 
took  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  BOTwick, 
prisoner  at  ^e  Inttle  of  I^den.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  placed  on 
the  Admiralty  Board.  He  had  complete 
ascendency  over  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  husband  of 
the  queen,  and  thvrarted  the  councils  of 
Admiral  Booke.  In  1707  he  was  vehemently 
attacked  by  the  Whigs  for  his  mismanage- 
ment ;  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  altogether 
neglected  to  coontoract  a  junction  of  the 
Fi«nch  fleets,  by  means  (A  which  several 
men-of-war  acting  as  convoys  to  merchant 
ships  had  been  destroyed.  He  was  again 
attacked  by  Wharton,  with  a  view  to  injuring 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  His  reply  to  the 
Commiatiion  of  Inq-iiry,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
cool  deflance,  served  to  exasperate  his  enemies 
still  more.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Geoi^e 
he  was  diamissed  from  office  (1709).  "The 
mental  constitntion  of  this  man,"  says  Mr. 
Wyon,  "  was  the  omosite  of  that  of  his 
illustrious  relative.  He  was  a  Tor^  of  the 
extreme  school — virulent,  domineermg,  and 
foolish." 

Coze,  Life  of  JtarOtrmtgh ;  Wyon,  JWfw  nf 
<tiittm  An*». 


Chnrchwurdons  are  parish  officers  who 
are  charged  with  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  condition  of  the  parish  church,  of  provid- 
ing what  is  necessary  for  the  celebration  of 
the  sacrament  and  the  services,  of  summoning 
vestries,  aud  of  superintending  chnrch  matten 
generally.  They  are  usually  two  in  number 
(though  occasionally  there  la  one  only),  and 
are  chosen  either  by  the  parson  and  the 
parishioners  jointly,  or  one  by  the  minister 
and  the  other  by  Uie  parishioners.  In  the 
Canons  of  1603  it  is  ena^ed  that  tiie  "church- 
wardens shall  be  cbuen  yearly  in  Easter 
week  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  minister 
and  parishumers,  if  it  may  be,  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  the  minister  shfdl  choose  one 
and  the  parishioners  the  other."  Practically, 
in  nearly  every  parish,  one  churchwarden  is 
choeeu  by  the  minister  and  the  other  by  the 
people. 

Biusa,  ZmIm  tma. 

CinqiM  Porta,  Thb,  are  a  group  <d 
seven  towns,  situated  in  Sussex  and  Kent, 
which  still  possess,  in  some  degree,  their 
old  and  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  oiiginal 
members  of  the  group  were  Hastings,  Kom- 
ney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich,  to  which 
the  "ancient  towns"  <rf  Winchelsea  and  Rye 
were  afterwards  added.  They  still  retain 
the  privilege  of  holding  two  courts — viz.,  the 
Court  of  Brotherhood  and  the  Court  of 
Guestling ;  but  these  exercise  now  only  a 
very  small  part  of  their  former  functions. 
The  Cinque  Forts  owe  their  existence  as  a 
corporate  body  to  the  fact  that  in  our  early 
history  there  was  no  standing  navy.  Henoe, 
whenever  innsion  was  threatened  or  con- 
templated, it  was  necessary  to  rely  mainly  on 
the  services  of  the  seaboard  towns,  although 
even  before  the  Conquest  the  inland  counties 
had,  under  Ethelred,  to  furnish  their  quota 
of  fidfB.  Dover  is  returned  in  Domesday  as 
owing  twenty  vessels  in  return  for  its  liberties, 
and  other  towns  of  the  later  group  had 
similar  duties.  But  as  yet  we  have  no  record 
of  the  Cin(|ne  Forts  as  a  body  possessed  of 
special  ^vilegee  in  return  for  definite 
duties.  By  the  b^inning  of  Henry  III.'s 
reign,  however,  the  name  has  emeigod.  It 
was  the  Cinque  Ports  that  contributed  laigely 
to  the  defeat  of  Eustace  the  Honk  in  1217, 
and  four  years  later  we  find  the  same  body 
summoned  before  Hubert  de  Burgh  for  piracy 
against  the  men  of  Calais.  In  1242  Henry 
issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  this  corpora- 
tion to  prey  upon  French  merchants  and 
travellers — an  order  whose  terms  they  en- 
larged up(Hi,  to  the  hurt  of  their  feUow- 
countrymen.  By  this  time,  then,  we  may 
consider  the  Cinque  Porta  to  be  a  recognised, 
institution,  with  its  own  officers  and  warden, 
and  in  this  capacity  its  members  espoused  the 
cause  of  De  Montfort,  and  were  summoned 
to  send  "  barons  "  to  the  Parliament  of  1266. 
Local  historians  have  claimed  for  these  barons 
a  position  higher  than  that  of  the  htnongli. 
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or  even  the  knighte  of  the  shire. 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  reiga  of  Edward  I. 
that  we  have  abaolute  jnoot  that  the  Ciiiqiie 
PpitB  poaNMod  a  charter.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  terms  of  Eklward's  charter  speak 
definitely  of  certain  rights  possessed  by  this 
body  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  more 
vaguely  of  others  dating  back  through  tUmoat 
every  previous  reign  to  that  of  the  Confessor, 
And  we  may  connder  Edward  charter, 
though  somewhat  enlarged  by  lator  sove- 
reigns, OS  a  bar  summary  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Cinque  Ports.  By  the  terms  of  this 
charter  the  Cinque  Porte  were  to  have 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  within  their 
limita;  exemption  nom  all  taxes,  aids,  and 
toUages ;  the  right  of  assembling  in  their  own 
parUament  at  iihepway,  near  Hythe,  for  the 
purpose  of  makii^  by-laws ;  and  seveml  other 
privileges,  includmg  the  right  of  r^ulating 
the  Yarmouth  flsherr  and  fair.  In  return  for 
these  concessions,  they  were  to  furnish  the 
king  at  <-all  with  fifty-seven  ships  for  fifteen 
days  each  year,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in- 
Btaoce  where  they  had  to  victual  the  ships  sup- 
l^ed  by  another  town  (London).  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  sliips  tnniislied  by  the 
Cinque  Ports  was  called  the  Warden :  and 
under  Edward  I.  the  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  acted  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  from  Dover 
to  Cornwall. 

The  Cinque  Forts  continued  to  be  the  main 
■faength  of  oor  navy  till  the  time  of  Hmry 
VII.  In  the  reign  of  this  king  we  find 
aigns  that  they  hiul  already  fallen,  or  were 
wQing,  under  the  ordinary  taxation  of  the 
kingdom,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to 
deduct  £500  from  their  own  share  of  any 
tenth  or  fifteenth  levied  on  the  counties  of 
SnsBOK  and  Kent — a  privilwe  which  Elizabeth 
confirmed  aa  a  reward  for  their  services 
against  the  Armada.  The  Charters  of  the 
Cinqae  Ports  were  sumaida<ed  to  the  crown 
in  1685,  and  most  of  their  peculiar  privileges 
and  obligations  were  abolished  by  the  Reform 
Act  (1832),  and  Municipal  Corpoiations  Act 
(1886). 

Jsakes,  Charttn  tf  Dm  Oumpm  Porta;  Ortat 
and  Aneimt  CharUr  of  tkt  Ctmmit  Porta;  I^ons, 
HMory^fDoM-.     ^         ^    [T.  A.  A.™ 

datnb.  The  Conventiok  of  (Ai^f.  SO, 
1808),  wasanagreementmadeatthe beginning 
of  the  Peninsular  War  between  the  French 
and  English  after  the  battle  of  Yimiero.  The 
conditions  would  have  been  much  more 
Iknmrable  to  the  British  had  not  the  timid 
cantim  of  Sir  Hany  Bonard  and  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymtde  preveatea  ffir  Arthur  Wellesley 
from  foUowuigapthe  advantage  gained  in  the 
battle.  An  advance  was  cautiously  begun 
towards  Lisbon ;  and  almost  immediately  an 
envoy  was  sent  by  Jnnot  to  treat.  Terms 
were  drawn  np,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Ibg^sh  admiral,  and  this  he  would  not  give. 
Ne«rtiatiini0  wore  aooonUngly  began  afresh, 
lAue  the  y^g^'f^  advanced  stiU  nearer  to 


Lisbon.  Junot  on  his  aide  threatened  to  fire 
the  public  buildings  of  Lisbon ;  and  the  threat 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  onthe  n^gotiatims. 
Finally,  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  rigned 
at  Lisbon,  the  terms  being  that  the  French 
troops  should  evacuate  Portugal,  and  should 
be  transported  to  France  in  English  ships. 
After  some  trouble  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Port  of  Tagus  should 
pass  into  the  hands  of  tiie  English. 
Mndi  indignation  was  felt  in  England  on  the 
news  of  the  convention,  although  four  months 
previously  it  would  have  been  bailed  with 
delight.  Bnrrard,  Dalrymple,  and  Wellesley 
were  ordered  home  to  take  their  trial,  and  Sir 
John  Moore  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
the  ^minsula. 

N^ler,  PmbuMUr  War. 

**  Cirenmspoct*  Agatii "  irai  flu 

title  of  a  writ  or  statute  issued  br  Edward  I. 
in  1286,  defining  the  duties  of  Uie  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  and  fixing  the  boundaries  between 
the  temporal  and  spuitual  jurisdictionB,  thus 
putting  a  stop  to  the  gradual  encroachment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  matters  of 
which  the  cognisance  belonged  to  the  crown. 
By  this  statute  breaches  of  morality,  such  aa 
adultery  and  false  swearing;  are  asngned  to 
the  Courts  Christian,  together  with  questions 
of  tithes,  mortuaries,  orlmttery  of  a  clerk. 

CHrtno— tT  is  rituated  on  the  ute  of  an 
im|K>Ttuit  Roman  military  station,  named 
Corinium.  It  was  captured  by  the  Danes  in 
878.  An  abbey  of  some  importance  was 
founded  by  Henry  I.,  and  a  fine  church  built 
in  the  fifteenth  centuiy.  During  the  CivU 
War  the  town  was  held  Toy  tiieTlU'liamNi- 
tarians,  and  captured  by  Prince  Buoert  in 
1642,  and  surrendered  again  to  the  Round- 
heads, in  1643. 

CiSMb  (d.  520  F)  was  the  son  of  Ella 
(q.v.),  whom  he  is  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
617.  His  name  is  traced  in  Chichester  (Cissa- 
ceaster)  and  possibly  in  CisBbmy  Camp, 

OisteroiaiUI,  Thb,  were  a  religious  order, 
an  off-shoot  of  Benedictinee,  founded  in  1068 
atCiteaux.  The  orderowed  much  to  its  second 
abbot,  Stephen  Harding,  an  Englishman,  who 
enjoined  especially  the  strictest  adherence  to 
the  austere  Benedictine  rule,  from  which  the 
Benedictines  themselves  had  long  departed. 
It  was  Stephen  Harding  also  who,  at  the 
chapter  of  order  in  1119,  established  the 
system  of  government  which  allowed  a  largo 
amount  of  independence  to  each  abbey,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  general  chapter  of  the 
order.  The  order  bec^e  veiy  popular  all 
over  Western  Europe,  and  in  no  country  more 
than  in  England.  They  first  settled  at 
Waverley,  in  Surrey,  in  112S,  and  from 
thence  spread  all  over  England.  Their 
houses  were  very  numerous,  especially  in 
Yoi^shire.  [MoHAflnasii.l 

J.  H.  Newman,  CMmten  Sntetai/ Am.,  ISM; 
^Mato  CUorclMMi^  4  vols ,  Kvons,  IftB. 
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Ciudftd  KotlrigO,  Thb  Sibob  op,  daring; 
the  PeDinsolar  War,  January,  1812,  was 
the  opening  operation  of  Wellington's 
campaign  of  1812.  The  fall  of  the  works 
was  hastened,  in  spite  of  many  natural 
and  artificial  obstacles,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Hannont  with  a  rdieving  force. 
On  the  13th  the  Santa  Cruz  convent  was 
taken  ;  a  well-organised  sally,  however,  de- 
layed the  bombardment;  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  it  was  begun,  and  in  the  confusion 
that  arose,  the  40th  Kegimeat  seized  the 
convent  in  the  suburbs  to  the  east  of  the 
town.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  almost 
continuously,  till  on  the  ISth  the  great 
breach  became  a  wide  gap.  On  the  19th, 
soon  after  seven  o'clock,  the  assault  was 
b^^  :  the  fautte'braye  was  cleared  by 'the 
etormers ;  but  the  French,  driven  back,  held 
their  ground  behind  the  retrenchment,  and 
wrought  great  havoc  among  the  British. 
Meanvhil^  the  attack  at  the  smaller  breach 
had  been  made  with  reckless  impetonuty, 
which  carried  fausae-hraye ;  and  sweep- 
ing onward,  led  by  Major  Napier,  the  light 
division  dashed  into  the  narrow  opening,  and 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  broke  down  all 
resistance,  until  they  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  town.  Then  part  of  the  light  division, 
driving  all  before  them,  fell  upon  the  flank  of 
the  defenders  at  the  great  breach,  and  by 
tiietr  overthrov  made  a  way  for  the  entrance 
of  the  storming  party ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
light  troops  cleared  the  streets  and  houses  in 
the  town.  The  town  very  soon  became  the 
sceno  of  the  wildest  excesses  and  frenzied 
disorder.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was  90  officers 
and  1,200  soldien. 

Ni^ier,  PmiNMlar  Ww;  CUntoa,  FmAuiitor 
War. 

Civil  List.  Thb,  is  a  sum  of  money 
granted  annually  by  Parliament  for  the 
support  of  the  royal  household,  and  the 
personal  expenses  and  bounty  of  the  sove- 
reten.  It  originated  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Auiry,  and  at  first  comprised 
the  paymoit  of  civil  offices,  and  pensions. 
Its  amount  was  fixed  at  £700,000  (£400,000 
being  derived  from  the  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  crown  and  £300,000  from  the  Excise 
daties).  This  continued  to  be  the  nominal 
sum— although  frequent  debts  were  incurred 
— until  the  reign  of  Qeorge  II.,  when  it  was 
increased  to  £600,000,  being  further  raised  in 
1777  to  £900,000 ;  this  som,  however,  proved 
quite  inadequate  for  the  necessary  expenditure, 
and  debts  on  the  Civil  List  had  continually 
to  be  paid  throughout  the  whole  of  the  reign 
of  George  III. ;  and  it  was  found  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  list  many  charges,  such 
as  saJariea  of  state  officers  and  the  like.  On 
the  acceesion  of  William  IV.  these  extraneous 
charges  were  further  reduced,  and  the  Civil 
List  fixed  at  £&10,000,  a  sum  which  inclad«l 
a  jtension-list  of  £75,000.  The  Civil  List 
paid  to  the  Queen  by  1  Tict.,  c.  2,  amonnta 


to  £386,000,  and  is  exclusively  devoted  (with 
the  exception  of  £1,200  annually,  which 
may  be  granted  in  pensions)  to  tiie  pay- 
ment of  her  Uajesty'B  household  and  personal 
expenses. 

TtKj,  Ctnut.  Bid. 

Civil  Wars.  [Barons*  Wak;  Bobbb, 
Wars  of  ;  Obbat  Beubllion.] 

Claim  of  BiffhlL  The,  passed  by  the 
ScotUdi  Estates  in  April,  16S9,  declared 
that  James  VII.  bad  forfeited  the  crown  for 
various  offences  committed  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom  and  the  privileges 
of  the  subjects,  and  that  no  Papist  could  ever 
in  the  future  rule  over  Scotland ;  it  further 
declared  the  necessity  of  frequent  Parlia- 
ments, and  the  burdensome  nature  of  prelacy. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  statement  of  the  tenn 
on  which  the  Scottish  crown  was  offered 
to  William  of  Orange.    [CoKVBMnoN  of 

ESTATKB.] 

Claimants  of  the  Scottish.  Crown 
in  1291.  On  the  death  of  the  Maid  of 
Norway  (1290),  the  last  of  the  descendants  of 
Alexander  III.,  a  number  of  competitors  for 
the  Scottish  crown  appeared.  Chief  amongst 
them  were  John  Baliol,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John 
de  Hastings,  the  descendants  of  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Baliol  claimed  as  the  grandeon  of  the  tUett 
sister,  Bruce  as  the  eon  of  the  tecond,  and 
Hastings,  as  the  ton  of  the  youngest  daughter, 
claimed  one-third  of  the  kmgdom,  con- 
tending that  it  was  divisible  like  other  inheri- 
tances. This  disputed  succession  Edward  I. 
detemined  to  settle,  and  accordingly  sum- 
moned a  conference  of  Scottish  and  English 
nobles  to  meet  at  Korham,  May,  1291.  It 
was  there  determined  to  accept  Edward's 
appointment  as  lord  paramount,  and  to 
appoint  commissionera  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  claimants.  Forty  were  named 
by  Baliol,  forty  by  Bruce,  and  twenty-four 
by  the  i^iglish  kmg.  In  June,  1292,  these 
commissioners,  after  much  deliberation,  re- 
ported in  favour  of  Baliol,  saying  that  "  By 
the  laws  and  usages  of  both  kingdoms,  io 
every  heritable  succession  the  more  remote 
in  one  degree  lineally  descended  from  the 
eldest  sister,  was  preferable  to  the  nearer  in 
degree  insuing  from  the  second  sister." 
Edward  accordingly  declared  John  Baliol 
king. 

Besides  these  three  chief,  there  were  ten 
minor,  competitors :  Kicholas  de  Soulis,  the 
grandson  of  Marjory,  natural  daughter  of 
Alexander  II.,  whom  he  declared  to  have 
been  legitimatised ;  Florence,  Earl  of  Holland, 
great  grandson  of  Ada,  daughter  of  Prince 
Henry,  md  nster  of  William  the  Lion; 
Robert  de  Pinkeny,  great  grandson  of  Mar. 
iory,  daughter  of  Prince  Henry ;  William  de 
Kos  ;  Patrick,  Earl  of  March,  and  William  de 
Veea  and  Roger  de  Mandeville,  the  deacen- 
dants  of  illegitimate  danghten  of  William 
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the  Lion ;  Futriok  Salythly,  son  of  an 
iUegitimate  son  of  William  ;  John  Comyn  of 
Badenoeh,  who  claimed  as  the  descendant  of 
King  Donald  Bane;  and  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  who  claimed  as  the  hoir  of  hie 
daughter,  the  Maid  of  Nin-way.  Kone  of 
these  claims  were  of  any  validity,  and  they 
were  not  poshed  to  an  open  triaL 

Olaias,  Thb  Coubt  of,  was  established 
in  1662,  in  Bcc4Mrdance  with  the  first  Act 

of  Settlement  to  examine  the  case  of  all 
dispoesesaed  Irish  proprietors.  It  decided  very 
hirgely  in  favour  of  the  natives,  and  very 
soon  such  large  gmnta  were  made  to  the 
Dnke  <d  York  ancTothers,  that  it  became  im< 
possible  to  provide  for  any  other  claimants. 
rhoB,  after  it  had  heard  about  600  claims 
its  labours  came  to  an  end,  and  the  second 
Act  of  Settlement,  1665,  became  necesBRTy. 

Clmzionrde»  Uucs  Burks,  or  Db 
BinAH,  IsT  Mauquis  or  {b.  1604  ?  d.  16S6), 
was  so  created  in  1646.  Thoagh  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  continued  faithful  to  the  king 
all  through  the  Bebellton  of  1641  (q.v.). 
His  sympathies  were  largely  with 
insurgents,  but  he  refused  t&a  supreme  com- 
mand Umr  offered  him.  At  court,  in  1647, 
he  was  aue  to  combine  his  loyalty  with  his 
attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  and  began 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  a^rs.  When, 
in  1649,  Ormonde  left  the  country,  he  made 
Clanricarde  Lord  D^uty,  who  in  1650 
induced  the  Irish  to  reject  the  terms  offered 
them  by  I^uiiament.  He  continued  to  hold 
out  for  some  time  hmgOT,  but  was  finally 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Coote  on  the  usual 
terms  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  restoration 
of  part  of  bis  estatee.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  as  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  the  mar> 
quisate  4^ing  with  him  as  he  had  no  issue. 
At  the  Restonttion  all  his  estates  were  at 
once  restored  to  Ids  heirs.  His  Memmrt 
CMetmimg  t/u  4fain  ef  Irvtmul  from  l&fO  to 
MSS  were  published  in  1722. 

ClUWi  GlLBSRT  DB,  EaBL  OT  GLOVCnrTBK 

(A  1295).  [Gloucestbk.] 

Clare*  John,  £AitL  op.  [Fitzoibbon.] 

Clara  dectioa  (July,  1828)  was  the 
&mous  contest  in  which  Daniel  O'Connell 
was,  after  five  days*  polling,  retumed 
against  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  a  supporter  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  but  a  Protestant, 
who  was  seekinf  re-tdection  on  becoming 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  O'Connell 
was  the  first  Oitholic  retumed  to  Parliament 
since  1690.  He  owed  his  election  to  the 
"forties;"  the  £60  freeholders  and  the 
gentry  without  distinction  of  political  opinion 
Toting  to  a  man  for  bis  opponent.  When  he 
was  dected  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths ;  but 
after  the  Catholto  Emanci[«tion  Bill  he  was 
re-dected  witfaoat  oppontion,  and  took  hit 
■est  April,  1829. 


Clarence,  GrSOROs,  Duke  op  (b.  1449,  d. 
1478),  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  and  brother  to  King  Edward  IV.  After 
the  battle  of  Wakefield  and  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  was  taken  to  Flanders  for  security, 
but  retumed  to  England  in  1461,  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  made 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  seven  yean  in  1462. 
Being  greatly  vexed  at  the  kill's  marria^ 
be  intrigued  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
against  him,  and,  in  1469,marriedWarwick's 
eldest  daughter,  Isabel,  contrary  to  Edward's 
wishes,  at  Calais,  whither  he  had  retired  with 
Warwick.  In  1470  Edward  fell  a  prisoner  into 
their  hands,  and  for  a  time  Clarence  and  War- 
wick had  ever>-tlung  their  own  way.  But  the 
escape  of  the  king  and  the  defeat  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire insui^nts,  whose  avowed  intention 
it  was  to  place  Clarence  on  the  throne,  changed 
the  aspect  otaffiiira,  and  Clarence  and  Warwick 
had  once  more  to  flee  to  Calais.  Thence  they 
invaded  England  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
landed  in  Devonshire,  and  soon  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  Edward 
was  a^ain  obliged  to  flee  from  the  kingdom. 
Warwick  with  Clarence  entered  London,  and 
re-crowned  Henry  VL   But  Clarence  iras 

f>laying  a  double  game.  When  Edwud  IV. 
anded  at  Bavenspur  and  marched  south- 
wards, Clarence  was  in  correspondence  with 
him,  and  when  Edward  advanced  towards 
London,  Clarence  marched  out  and  joined 
him,  and  fought  i^iaiast  his  old  confederate  at 
Barnet.  But  Clarence  soon  qnarrdled  again 
with  his  brother.  He  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance of  Warwick  as  the  husband  of  Isabel, 
and  was  imwilliiig  to  divide  the  earl's 
poeeessicMis  with  Richard  of  York,  who 
married  the  second  dau^ter,  Anne.  On 
the  death  of  Isabel,  ClfiLrence  was  anxious 
to  mairy  Mary  of  Burgundy,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  prevented  by  Edward  IV.  A 
violent  quarrel  ensued.  A  gentleman  of 
Clarence's  household  was  condemned  for 
using  necromancy  against  the  king.  Clarence 
interfered  with  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  king  in  person 
before  the  House  of  Ixnds.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  1478,  and  was  made 
away  with  secretly  in  the  Tower.  Accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  story,  which  is  not  sap- 
ported  by  authentic  evidence,  he  was  drowned 
in  a  butt  of  malmsey  wine. 

Clarence,  Thomas,  Duxb  of  {b.  1389,  d. 
1421),  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  IV.  In 
1401  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
in  1412  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  He  played 
an  important  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign,  and  in  1421  be  was 
defeated  and  slam  at  Beang^  by  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Scots.  He  married 
lllargaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Holland,  Earl 
of  Kent,  and  widow  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  but  left  no  issoe. 

CTwrauJoUt         of.  [Assm.] 
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davendoiif  Ths  CoKsmnmomoF  (1164) , 
received  thear  name  from  the  royal  hunting- 
lodge  of  Clarendon,  near  Salisbury,  where  they 
were  enacted.  They  were  the  outcome  of  the 
determination  of  Henry  II.  to  settle  the  rela- 
tion between  Church  and  State  in  matters  <^ 

n'sdlction.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
been  separated  from  the  national  courts 
by  William  the  Conqueror  had  ^pndually  ex- 
tended their  j  urisdiction,  and  their  pretensions 
had  been  favoured  by  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign.  Xow,  however,  that  justice  was  once 
more  fairly  administered  in  the  dvil  courts, 
it  became  an  absolute  necessity  to  aesert  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  over  clergy  and  laity 
aiuce,  tlw  more  so  since  the  eccleaiftsticalcourU 
had  shown  theniBelvee  unable  to  jaerform  tiie 
work  they  had  undertaken.  Hany  other 
pcnnts  connected  with  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State  had  to  be  nettled,  such  aa 
questions  of  advowson  and  excommonication, 
of  election  to  bishoprics,  and  of  ecclesiastical 
appeals,  and  on  all  tiieee  ^ints  the  Constitu- 
tunu  are  very  firm  in  insisting  on  the  rights 
of  the  crown.  "They  are,"  says  Bishop 
Stttbbs,  "no  mere  engine  of  tyranny  or 
secular  spite  against  a  ^urchman  :  they  are 
really  a  part  of  a  great  scheme  of  adminis- 
trativfl  reform,  by  which  the  debateable 
ground  between  the  spiitual  and  temporal 
powers  can  be  broof  ht  within  the  reach  of  com- 
mon justice,  and  ue  lawlessness  arising  from 
professional jealousiee abolished."  TheConsti- 
tutions  were  drawn  up  by  a  oommittee  of  bishops 
and  barons,  the  Justiciar,  Richard  de  Lacy, 
having  the  chief  hand  in  them.  Hieirpu^KHt 
is  as  f ollowB : — 

1.  Any  controversy  concerning  advowson 
or  presentatiim  to  livings  to  be  med  in  the 
king's  court 

2.  Churches  in  the  royal  danesne  not  to 
be  given  away  in  perpetuity  without  the 
king's  leave, 

3.  Clerks  aocused  of  any  civil  offence  to  be 
brought  before  the  Icing's  court,  and  there  to 
claim  their  benefit  of  clei^. 

4.  No  arohbishcn,  bishop,  ko.,  to  leave  the 
realm  without  the  king's  consmt 

6.  Ezoommanicatea  persons  not  to  give 
ezceswve  bail 

6.  Laymen  not  to  be  accused,  save  by 
certain  legal  accusers  and  witnesses,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  biahop.  If  those  who  are 
arraigned  are  such  that  no  one  is  witling  or 
dares  to  accuse  them,  the  sheriff  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  bishop,  cause  twelve  lawful 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  swear  before  the 
bishop  that  they  will  declare  the  truth  in 
that  matter  according  to  their  conscience. 

7.  No  tcnant-in-chief  to  be  excommuqi- 
oated  or  to  have  his  lands  put  under  interdict 
without  the  king's  leave. 

8.  Appeals  shall  be  from  the  archdeacon's 
court  to  the  bishop,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
ardibishop,  and  no  farther  (that  is,  to 
Borne)  without  the  king's  leave. 


9.  If  a  dispute  arise  between  a  cleric  and  a 
layman,  wheOier  a  fief  is  held  Inr  ecderiastioal 
or  lay  tenure,  it  shall  be  settled  by  the  declara- 
tion of  twelve  lawfnl  mm,  in  the  presence  of 

the  king's  justice. 

10.  A  man  refusing  to  appear  before  an 
eoclesiastical  court  alull  not  be  excommuni- 
cated till  an  officer  tA  the  king  has  inquired 
into  the  matter. 

11.  Archbishops,  Inslu^  ftc.,  shall  hold 
their  possessions  of  the  kmg  as  baronies,  and 
answer  for  the  same  to  the  king's  justices, 
and  do  suit  and  service  and  observe  all  the 
king's  customs,  except  in  cases  of  life  and 
limb. 

12.  When  an  archbishoioic,  bishopric,  ftc, 
in  ihe  icral  demesne  shall  be  vacant,  it  shall 
rconain  m  the  Idng's  hand,  and  he  shall 
receive  from  it  all  the  revenues  and  j>roceeda. 

13.  T£  any  oi  the  barons  refuse  justice  to 
an  ecclesiastic,  the  king  shall  give  him 
justice. 

14.  The  chattels  of  those  who  are  in  for- 
feitttre  to  tho  king  shall  not  be  detained  in  a 
church  or  churchyard. 

16.  All  pleas  concaming  debts  are  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  court. 

16,  The  sons  of  villeins  are  not  to  be 
ordained  without  the  consent  of  tlieir  lords. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  mention 
of  a  jury  in  clause  6,  and  of  the  principle  of 
recognition  by  twelve  lawfnl  men  in  clause  9, 
are  the  earliest  instanoas  of  such  mention  in 
anything  like  statute  laws,  though,  no  doubt, 
the  practice  of  such  recognitions  prevailed 
long  before  this  date.    [Beck sr.] 

Stnbba,  CMut.  Hwf..  U  685.    The  Acta  are 
^vea  in  Stubbe's  SriMl  Charttn,  p.  137. 

dareudon,  Edward  Htdb,  Ist  Eakl 
OP  (6.  Feb.  18, 1609,  d.  Dec.  9,  1674),  son  of 
Henry  Hyde  of  Dinton,  Wilts.,  entered  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  162:2,  the  Middle  Temple.  1625. 
When  the  Short  Parliament  was  bummoned, 
Hyde,  who  had  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  lawyer,  was  elected  member  for 
Wootton  Bassett.  In  the  Long  Parliament 
he  re^esented  SaUash,  aitd  took  a  prominent 
part  m  the  attack  on  the  maladministration 
of  the  last  twelve  years.  Legal  abuses,  such 
as  the  extraordinary  courts,  the  ship-money 
judgment,  the  misconduct  of  the  judges,  and 
other  causes  which  had  brought  into  contempt 
"  that  great  and  admirable  mystery  the  law," 
met  with  his  diief  attention.  He  shared  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  [ooceedings  against 
Strafford,  and  his  name  is  not  among  the  list 
of  thoee  who  voted  against  his  attainder. 
But  the  question  of  Church  government  led 
to  his  separation  from  the  popular  party,  and 
brought  him  into  connection  with  the  king. 
In  the  autumn  of  1641  he  became  thon^ 
without  any  official  position,  the  ocnddential 
advisOT  of  Charles,  and  the  real  leadw  of  his 
party  in  the  Commons.  He  thoroughly  dis- 
approved  of  the  king's  attempt  to  seise  the 
^ve  Members^  but  nevertheless  continued  in 
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hw  service,  drev  ap  m  secret  the  royal 
replies  to  the  manifestoes  of  the  Pariiament, 
aal  flnaUy  joined  the  king  at  York.  His 
n«at  work  was  the  tormatam  of  the  party  of 
CDOStitnUonal  Boyalists,  whose  leader  and 
spokefiman  he  was,  and  he  now  sacceeded  in 
persoading  the  king  to  abstain  from  unconati- 
tntional  action,  and  take  his  stand  on  his  l^;al 
rights.  Thus  he  gave  the  king  a  policy,  and 
gathered  round  hnn  a  party.  In  the  spring 
of  1643  he  was  knighted,  made  a  Privy- 
OemnaBor,  and  appointed  ChancellcHr  of  the 
Ezoheqaer.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  the 
king  summoned  the  Parliament  which  met 
that  autonin  at  Oxford.  In  all  negotiations 
he  was  the  king's  chief  agent  and  adviser, 
and  the  Parliament  recognised  hia  importance 
by  excepting  him  from  pardon.  When,  in 
164&,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  sent  into  the 
West  of  England,  Hyde  accompanied  him  as 
one  of  his  council,  and  also  acoon^ianied  him  in 
his  flight  from  the  advance  of  Fairfax,  first  to 
the  Scilly  Islee,  then  to  Jersey  (April,  1646). 
In  Sept^ber,  1648,  the  outbreak  of  t^ 
second  Civil  War,  and  the  rumour  of  an  ex- 
pedition to  England  called  him  to  Hollaud  to 
jma  Flinee  Charlee,  hot  in  the  spring  of  the 
next  year  he  was  sent  as  ambas^or  to 
Madrid,  and  remained  in  Spain  till  1651.  At 
the  end  of  1652  he  rejoinea  the  young  king, 
and  from  that  time  till  the  Iteetomtion  act»i 
as  hia  chief  minister,  being  promoted  in 
1658  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Daring  these  years  he  managed  the  king's 
finances,  c<mducted  his  negotiations  with 
foreign  courts,  and  carried  on  a  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  disaffected  in  England, 
which  sarvives  in  the  collection  entitle  the 
Clarendon  Stat*  Paptra.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  drew  up  this  Declaration  of  Breda, 
and  it  was  by  his  suggestion  that  the  king, 
instead,  of  attempting  to  arrange  the  t«rms  on 
which  lie  ahonld  be  restored,  referred  them 
unreservedly  to  the  future  judgment  of  Par- 
liament. The  king's  return  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  administration ;  he  was 
elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  created  Earl  of  Clarendon  (April, 
1661).  His  dau^ter*8  (Anne  Hyde)  mar- 
riage with  the  Bute  of  York,  which  had  at 
first  seemed  to  endanger,  in  the  end  c<niflrmed, 
his  power.  In  his  domestic  policy  he  tried 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
against  both  king  and  Parliament.  He 
exposed  the  attempt  to  convert  the  king's 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  into  kw  (1663). 
It  was  afterwards  ohi^;ed  against  him  that, 
when  he  might  have  secured  for  the  king  a 
revenue  which  would  have  made  the  king  inde- 
pendent of  Parliament,  he  preferred  not  to  do 
so.  **He  had  the  mind,"  it  was  said,  "to 
put  the  king  ont  of  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  his  Rurliament."  On'the  other 
hand,  when  the  Cavalier  majori^  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons  widied  to  repeal  the  Act 
of  Indanniity  (^062),  he  set  hu  influence 


against  it,  and  kept  the  king  to  his  promisee. 
"  He  often  said  it  was  the  making  those  pro* 
mises  had  brought  the  king  home,  ai^  the 
keeping  them  must  keep  him  at  home."  When 
Parliament  introduced  the  principle  of  appro- 
priation of  sapplies  (1666),  and  the  system  of 
auditing  expenditures  (1666),  it  was  against 
his  advice  that  the  king  yielded  to  them.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  he  aimed  at  restoring  the 
state  of  things  which  had  existtnl  before  1640. 
The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  held  out  to  the 
NoncoiLformists  promise*  of  ccnqiinhenaion 
and  indulgence  which  were  not  obeo'ved. 
Clarendon,  after  some  hesitating  attempts  at 
a  compromise  in  &vout  of  the  Fresbj'tertans, 
oiged  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  eoclesias- 
tioEil  system  in  all  its  rigidity,  and  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  O^raration  Act  (1661), 
the  Act  tA  Uniformity  (1662),  the  Cuiventaole 
Act,  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  (1665).  Abroad, 
the  alliance  with  France,  which  b^an  under 
Cromwell's  rule,  was  continued  under  Claren- 
don. He  favoured  the  Portuguese  match 
(1662)  and  n^tiated  the  sale  of  Dunkirk 
(1662).  He  oppoeed  the  war  with  Holland 
(1666),  but  continued  in  office,  and  was  made 
responsible  by  public  opinion  for  its  misman- 
agement. He  had  already  been  nnsnccessfully 
impeached  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (1663).  In 
August,  1667,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Chancellorship,  and  two  months  later  the 
House  of  Commons  decided  on  his  impeach- 
ment. The  charges  brought  against  him 
were  corruption,  the  intention  of  introdadng 
arbitrary  government,  and  treachery  in  the 
late  war.  In  obedience  to  the  king's  com- 
mand, Clarendon  fled  to  France.  Parliament 
ftummoned  him  to  return  and  stand  his  trial, 
and  as  he  did  not  do  so,  sentenced  him  to 
exile  for  life.  He  therefore  remained  in 
France  until  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
December  dth,  1674.  As  a  statesman  Claren- 
don was  honest,  and  constant  to  his  principles. 
His  attachment  to  the  Church  never  failed, 
and  his  influence  with  both  his  masters  was 
always  used  to  prevent  changes  in  its  govern- 
ment or  discipline.  "  Ho  did  really  believe 
the  Church  of  England  the  moet  exactly 
formed  and  framed  for  the  enooutagement  snd 
advanoOTieat  of  learning  and  pi^,  and  for 
l^e  preservation  of  peace,  of  any  i^urch  in 
the  world."  For  the  Coiutitution  he  had  "  a 
most  aealous  esteem  and  reverence;  and 
believed  it  to  be  so  equally  poised  that  if  the 
least  branch  of  the  prerogative  was  torn  off 
or  parted  with,  the  subject  soffered  by  it  and 
that  his  right  was  impaired ;  and  he  was  as 
much  troubled  when  the  crown  exceeded  its 

t*a8t  limits,  and  thou^t  the  p'^ogative  hurt 
ly  it."  During  hia  first  exile  he  wrote  the 
first  seven  books  of  the  Hittory  of  the  Sebei- 
liou  and  portions  of  the  three  subsequent 
books  (1646—1648).  His  object  was  to  ex- 
plain to  posterity  the  snoceai  of  the  Bebdlion, 
and  *■  to  vindicate  the  memory  those  few 
who  out  of  duty  and  oonsdenoe  had  opposed 
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and  resisted  that  torrent,"  i.e.,  to  justify  the 
Constitutional  Boyalista.  The  rest  of  the 
Sitt«ry  of  the  Satellwn  was  written  dnriog 
ttie  Becona  exile.  Clarendon  at  first  (1668 — 
70)  set  to  work  on  an  Autobio(fraphy  in  which 
he  recounted  his  life  down  to  the  Uastoration, 
and  related  over  again  much  that  he  had 
written  in  the  History.  He  then  changed  his 
mind,  and  decided  to  unite  the  two  works,  ia- 
corponting  portions  of  the  Lifa  in  the  earlier 
work,  and  also  using  it  to  form  the  latter 
books  of  the  History.  Thus  the  Hittory  oft/u 
Rebellion  consists  of  two  parts,  written  at  two 
periods;  the  first  composed  with  the  intention 
of  writing  a  history,  the  second  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  biography.  Of  these 
ports  the  first  is  the  most  valtutble  and  the 
most  accurate.  The  Continuatiim  of  the  Life 
is  an  apology  for  Clarendon's  administration, 
written  in  1672  for  the  information  of  his 
children.  The  SUtory  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ire- 
land  was  written  to  vindicate  Lord  Ormonde. 
aMoTv  nf  t?M  Rebellion,  1703 ;  Li/e.  1759 :  Bit. 
torn  o/tkt  R«6rilum  m  JrelawL  1712 ;  State  Papere, 
1767 ;  Liater,  U/i  of  Clareiufon,  183S ;  Calendar 
of  the  Clarendon  Stale  Paper*,  1869. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  Hatory  of  the  E*- 
b«Uion,  edited  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
■ome  small  altonthnu  were  mBtle  In  the  text : 
theM  were  in  part  restored  in  the  edition  of 
1836,  and  the  original  text  was  exactly  printed 
in  1846.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Clajrendon,  Hbnbt  HTnx,  2nd  Earl 

OF  (i- 1638,  d.  1 709),  was  the  son  of  Charles  II.'s 
gr«at  minister.  In  1665  he  was  appointed 
Lord  Privy  Seal.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  L-eland. 
He  found  himself  completely  eclipsed  in 
that  country  by  the  influence  of  Tyrconnel 
and  (as  he  was  a  sinoere  Protestant) 
his  alarm  was  great  when  several  Homan 
Catholics  were  sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL 
He,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  Tyrconnel' s 
dictation,  and  when  James  tJireatened  to 
dismiss  him  for  his  reluctant  compliance  in 
the  reform  of  the  army  and  administration, 
he  wrote  humble  letters  of  apology.  He  was, 
however,  dismiased  in  1687,  shortly  after  hia 
brother,  Rochester.  He  was  invited  to  the 
consultation  in  aid  of  the  Seven  Bishops. 
When  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  published,  ho  told  the  king  that  he  had 
had  no  part  in  summoning  him  to  England. 
He  was  much  grieved  at  hearing  that  his  son. 
Lord  Oombury,  hod  desorted  James,  but 
at  length  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at 
Salisbury.  Finding  that  he  was  coldly 
received  by  William,  he  soon  resumed 
his  Tory  principles,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  Princess  Anne  to  insist  on 
her  rights  to  the  throne.  He  took  part  in 
the  Jacobite  plots  of  1690.  Before  setting  oat 
for  Ireland  William  sent  warning  to  him 
through  his  brother,  Rochester.  He  was 
subsequently  arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy 
CoundL  He  again  engaged  in  Jacobite 
{dots,  and  letters  fnm  him  to  James  wwe 


seized  among  Preston's  papers.  He  was 
confined  in  Uxe  Tower  for  six  months,  but 
afterwards  suffered  to  go  free.  On  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary  he  lost  his  influence  -mQx  the 
Princess  Anne.  The  remaindw  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  obsoority. 

Olaratdoa,  Sib  Boobe  (4.  1402),  was  a 
natunl  son  of  the  Black  Prince.  He  was  a 
personal  attendant  of  Richard  II. ;  and  in 
1402,  on  a  rumour  that  Richard  was  still 
alive,  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  but  was 
seised  and  executed. 

Clarendon  CodOi  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  four  Acits  passed  during  Lord 
Clarendon's  administration,  directed  against 
Nonconformists— viz.,  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
the  Goiporation  Act,  the  Conventicle  Act,  and 
the  Five-Uile  Act. 

Clarkson,  Thomas  (b.  1760,  d.  1846),  was 
bom  at  Wisbeacb,  and  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
In  1785  he  carried  off  the  Latin  Essay,  the 
subject  being,  "  Is  it  lawful  to  maka  men 
slaves  against  their  will  P "  He  was  so 
thoroughly  convinced  by  what  he  read  on  the 
subject  of  the  horrors  of  the  slave  traffic,  t^t 
he  resolved  to  devote  all  his  enei^es  towards 
its  abolition,  Clarkson  began  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal  to  prosecute  inquiries  at  every 
port.  The  result  of  his  researches  he  em- 
bodied in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  A  Summary 
View  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Most  of  the  lead- 
ing men  amoi^  the  Whigs  encouraged  the 
movement,  and  Pitt,  in  17S8,  supported  a 
bill  for  mitigating  the  horrors  of  the  Middle 
Passage.  Clarkson'a  next  publication  was  an 
Eseay  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
When  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  he 
went  over  to  Paris  to  try  to  induce  the 
National  Aasembly  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world  by  introducing  real  equality  for  both 
white  and  black  men.  So  unceasingly  did  he 
labour  that  in  1794  his  health  completely 
broke  down,  and  he  hod  to  cease  from  all 
active  work.  He  occupied  his  enforced 
leisure  in  writing  z  History  of  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  IVorfs,  which  appeared  in  1808, 
the  year  after  the  Act  for  its  abolition  had 
passed  through  Parliament.  In  1823  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  which  had  just 
been  formed.  To  Clarkson's  exertions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  large  measure 
due,  since  it  was  his  reBearches  which  enabled 
Wilberforce  to  bring  such  convincing  proofs 
of  its  horrors  before  Parliament. 

Clarkson's  Vrniofn;  Wilberforoe's  Ufe. 

ClaasM.  The  Act  of  (1649),  passed  \fw 
the  Scot(^  Bstates,  disqualified  four  "  olasaes" 
of  men  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding 
office  for  various  periods.  The  classes  con- 
sisted of  the  enemies  of  the  Covenant,  Malig- 
nants,  those  who  had  entered  into  the  "Engage- 
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meat"  with  C!harlesI.,aiidpenoiuof  iminoral 
iife. 

Claverhonse.  [Dundbb.] 

Cleanse  the  Causeway  (1520)  was 

thu  DHme  given  to  a  street  fight  m  Edinburgh, 
between  the  partistins  of  the  Douglas  family 
and  the  followers  of  the  crown  and  the 
Hamiltona.  llie  Douglases  overpowered  their 
antagoni!4tE,  and  drove  them  from  the  streets ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  combat,  in  which  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of  the  Douglases, 
slew  Sir  Patrick  Uamilton,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran. 

Cleargrits,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  extreme  democratic  party  in  Cunada, 
about  1850,  who  were  in  favour  of  seceding 
from  England  and  annexing  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  They  were  at  different  times 
joined  for  a  short  period  by  discontented 
members  both  of  the  coxuervative  and  liberal 
parties. 

Cleisy  is  the  general  name  given  to  the 
body  oi  men  set  apart  in  England  for  the 
perfOTmance  of  pubUc  worship.  Christianity 
m  England  was  at  first  monastic,  and  churches 
were  chiefly  served  by  monks.  [Church, 
The  Celtic]  The  clergj-  were  maintained 
by  the  offerings  of  the  people  or  by 
toe  lords.  The  ecclesiastical  organisation 
of  Archbishop  Theodore  began  from  the 
top  and  was  diocesan;  but  it  spread  down- 
wards, and  parishes  were  formed  on  the 
basis  of  townships.  The  Levitical  ordinance 
of  giving  a  tithe  to  God  was  first  recom- 
mended, and  in  787  was  enacted  by  eccle- 
siastical councils  which  had  the  authority  of 
witenagemotfl.  At  first  this  tithe  went  to  the 
loahop^  who  dirtribated  it  into  four  parts: 
one  for  himseli,  one  for  the  fabric  of  the 
church,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the  in- 
cnmbent.  It  was,  however,  frequently  given 
by  the  lords  of  lands  to  monasteries,  and  so 
the  system  of  appropriation  began.  The 
appropriatora  were  bishops,  monasteries,  or 
apiritnal  corporationB  who  received  the  tithe, 
■nd  said  only  a  portion  which  they  deemed 
sufficient  to  the  viAtr  or  curate  who  dischai^ed 
the  Binritual  doties  of  the  parish.  Where  the 
rson  received  the  endowments  of  his  office 
was  styled  rector.  This  system  of  appro- 
priation led  to  the  growth  tind  wealth  of 
monastic  orders,  and  to  an  inadequate  pro- 
vision for  the  parochial  clergy.  Its  prevalence 
in  England  rendered  easy  the  trannerrence  to 
Hemy  VIII.  of  ecoleriastical  revenues  which 
were  held  by  appropriators  in  this  anomalous 
way. 

In  early  times  the  clergy  were  tlie  civilisers 
and  educators  of  England.  Their  system, 
their  councilB,  and  their  learning  made  them 
powerful  in  influencing  the  growth  of  the 
otganiaation  of  the  state.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  their  status  became  more  de&nite, 
M  eni^jrthing  dfle  became  more  definite  like- 


wise. The  growth  of  the  canon  law  into  a 
regular  system,  and  the  establishment  at 
ecclesiastical  courts  gradually  led  to  clerical 
exemptions  from  ordinary  jurisdiction,  which 
produced  disorders.  Henry  II.  strove  to 
remedy  this  by  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon; 
but  criminous  clerks  were  still  banded  over 
to  ecclesiastical  tribunals  if  they  claimed 
Benefit  of  Clergy  ((^.t.),  a  pri^-ilege  which 
was  not  entirely  abohshed  till  1830. 

The  tenure  of  Church  property  was  regu- 
lated by  the  concordat  between  Henry  I. 
and  Anselm,  which  established  the  obligation 
of  homage  on  all  temporalities.  This  led  to 
the  taxation  of  -Church  lands  on  the  same 
footing  08  lands  held  by  other  barons.  The 
taxation  of  the  niirituBl  revenue  of  the  clergy 
was  attempted  by  John,  but  was  withstood. 
The  claim  of  the  Pope  to  tax  the  clergy  for  a 
crusade  gradually  helped  the  king  to  break 
down  clerical  immunities  on  this  head.  The 
crown  demanded  grants  from  the  ^irituality, 
M-bo  considered  these  demands  in  Convoca- 
tion.  In  this  way  the  clerical  assembly 
took  part  in  secular  business,  and  the  clergy 
became  more  definitely  organised  into  an 
estate  of  the  realm.  They  were  recognised  as 
such  by  Edward  I.  in  his  Parliament  of  1296, 
to  whi^  he  summoned  the  proctors  of  chapters 
and  of  the  parochial  clerg}'.  But  the  clergy 
preferred  to  tax  themselves  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  therefore  did  not  form  a  clerical 
estate.  Probably  they  considered  that  they 
were  sufficiently  represented  by  the  lords 
spiritual.  [Convocation.^ 

The  clergy  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  a 
wealthy  body.  Their  share  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion was  nearly  a  third  of  the  whole  amount. 
Their  landed  estates  were  spread  over  England, 
and  their  revenues  from  tithes  and  offerings 
were  still  greater.  The  monastic  orders 
especially  were  good  farmers,  and  did  much 
to  bring  the  soil  of  England  under  cultivation. 
'Vhe  clergy  were  mild  landlords,  andstimulated 
the  national  industry.  The  numbers  of  the 
clergy  were  very  large,  and  they  were  taken 
from  every  class  of  society.  Even  villeins 
sought  ordination  as  a  means  of  obtaining  free- 
dom. But  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was  un- 
equally divided.  Pluralities  were  common, 
and  many  of  the  higher  clergy  were  devoted  to 
the  businesa  of  the  State.  Parishes  were  not 
well  served,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  clergy. 
Very  many  of  them  were  chaplains,  or  were 
endowed  by  private  persons  to  say  nutEses  for 
their  d/md.  Abuses  grew  up  in  proportion  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  English  Church  was 
broken  down  by  Papal  interference,  and 
appeals  to  Rome  rendered  futile  the  autiiority 
of  the  bishops.  Till  the  be^nning  of  the 
thirteenth  ceaitury  the  clerical  order  was 
amongst  the  most  resolute  supporters  of 
natural  liberties  against  the  crown.  The 
growth  of  clerical  corr^tion  gave  weight 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the 
(Hergyt  and  the  dergy  finding  themselves 
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timatened  made  ckiaer  alKaDce  with  the 
crown.  Yet  thedergy,  though  ready  to  nnite 
in  defence  of  tiieir  own  privileges,  never 
.  made  a  compact  political  power.  They  were 
divided  amongst  themBelvee.  The  r^ular 
clergy  opposed  the  seculars,  the  monks 
disliked  the  friars,  Dominicans  were  set 
against  Franciscans.  In  current  politics  the 
clergy  were  as  much  divided  as  the  nation. 
They  repreaented  the  edocatioa  of  the 
oonntry,  and  their  influence  was  8[n<ead  into 
every  class.  Thoir  moral  influence  was  not 
so  good.  The  excessive  number  of  clergy, 
their  wealth  and  idleness,  rendered  them  on 
the  whole  frivolous.  The  obligation  of 
celibacy  was  frequently  evaded  Inr  ocm- 
cabinage,  far  which  in  some  eaaes  lioenoea 
were  pniGhaaed  fromUahopa. 

After  the  R^ormation  the  wealth  of  the 
Church  imd  the  number  of  the  clergy  were 
greatly  diminished.  The  conneotaon  with  the 
Papacy  ceased,  and  the  clergy  became  oloeely 
nmted  with  the  crown.  EccleeiaBtical  courts 
were  not,  however,  aboUahed;  and  under 
Elisabeth  a  new  conrt,  tbe  Court  <d  High 
Commission,  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  the  powers  of  GlQ  royal  supremacy. 
Elizabeth  need  the  bishops  as  State  officiajs 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  uniformity  tiie 
body  of  the  clergy.  The  cleigy  were  allowed 
to  marry,  but  were  ill-provided  for,  and  no 
loaga  had  an  intellectaal  aupenority  over  the 
lai^.  In  the  stru^le  against  Popery  on  one 
aide  and  Puritanism  on  the  other,  the  clergy 
became  more  and  more  Arm  adherents  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  The  Btate,  in  its  deeire  for 
internal  unity,  recognised  no  other  religious 
system  save  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
refused  to  extend  its  limits.  At  the  same  time 
ttie  Court  of  Higb  Oommiasion  wss  used  to 
sanction  c^tpreasive  proceedinga  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  The  Great  Rebellion  destroyed 
monarchy  and  Church  ahke,  and  at  the 
Restoration  the  cleigy  returned  as  staunch 
Tories.  Even  the  avowed  intention  of  James 
II.  to  re*eatablish  Romanism  did  not,  in  the 
eyas  of  aome  of  the  clnrgy,  jnatify  tiie  Bevo- 
InticD.  Nearly  four  hundred  foUowed  Andi- 
bishop  Sancroft  in  resigning  their  heneflcea 
rather  than  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
William  III. 

The  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  and  &e 
early  part  of  the  eighteenOi  century  as  a 
body  were  poor,  and  very  many  of  the  in- 
cumbents labotued  with  their  own  hands. 
Eoeleaiastical  inoomea  were  still  very  un- 
equally divided,  and  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  wealthy  and  learned 
dei^  and  the  ordinary  incumbents,  who 
were  on  the  same  level  as  their  people. 
The  first  attempt  to  raise  the  position  of  the 
poorer  clergy  was  made  hy  Queen  Anne,  who 
resigned  the  claims  of  the  crown  on  annates 
and  flzst-fruits,  dues  levied  by  the  Pope  on 
benefices  which  had  tMssed  into  tiie  hands  of 
the  crown.  Out  of  tnsse  dues  was  farmed  a 


fund,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  for 
the  augmentation  of  small  livings.  From 
this  time  the  average  position  of  the  cleigy 
has  slowly  increased.  In  1836  a  body  called 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  established 
for  the  improved  management  and  distri- 
bution of  the  revenues  of  the  Church.  The 
number  of  clergy  attached  to  cathedrals  was 
reduced,  and  the  surplus  revenues  are  applied 
to  the  increase  of  small  benefices.  In  the 
same  year  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act  con- 
verted tithes  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the 
land;  and  so  ended  the  numerous  disputes 
between  the  clergy  and  their  parishionera 
which  tbe  system  of  tithes  encouraged. 

Fnnn  the  reign  of  Anne  the  clogy  ceased 
to  have  any  direct  political  importance.  la 
1717  the  aittiuga  of  Convocation  ware  ntacti- 
caUy  somwnded.  Since  Anne's  leiea  no  Diabc^ 
has  held  any  oflice  of  State.  l>DruDig  the 
eighteenth  century  the  clergy  were  not 
z(a1ous  in  the  dischai^  of  their  dntiee,  till  a 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  religious  zeal  by 
the  Wesleyan  movement.  The  clergy  were 
omtent  to  rest  on  t^eir  poaition  as  officers  of 
a  Church  ""by  law  established,"  and  there 
were  many  scandals  in  reference  to  simoniacal 
appointments.  The  Tractarian  movement  of 
1883  did  much  to  dehver  the  Church  from 
Erastianiem,  and  to  develop  the  zeal  of  the 
deigy.  In  1838  the  Pluralities  Act  did  away 
with  many  of  the  abuses  caused  by  the  non- 
residence  of  wealthy  clergymen  at  the  bene- 
fices whose  revenues  they  received. 

Politically  the  clergy  have  been  gradually 
deprived  of  exclusive  privileges,  and  tbe 
State  has  removed  all  the  disabilities  which 
it  had  formerly  placed  on  those  who  were  not 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
are  now  aal^ect  to  the  eame  juris- 
diction as  laymen  in  all  dvil  matters.  Aa 
r^ards  their  orthodoxv,  tiieir  morals,  and 
the  conduct  of  Uteir  nunirtrations,  they  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  bishops 
and  to  the  law  of  the  Church.  The  procedure 
of  the  Bishops'  Court  is  regulated  by  the 
dmrek  DUeiptiHS  Mt,  1840.  Appeala  from 
this  court  were  formerfy  made  to  a  Court  of 
Delegates  appdnted  by  the  king;  but  in 
1832  this  was  transferred  to  the  U&g  in 
Council.  [Chuech.] 

Admission  into  toe  clerical  body  is  given 
by  episcopal  ordination.  Candicbttes  must 
have  zeaoned  the  age  at  twenty-three,  must 
prove  themselves  fit  in  character,  education, 
and  orthodoxy,  and  must  show  that  they 
have  a  definite  sphere  within  which  they  can 
exercise  their  clerical  functions.  By  canon 
law,  ordination  conferred  an  indelible  cha- 
racter on  the  redpient,  and  a  clergyman 
could  not  relinqni^  the  priesthood.  The 
Chrieal  BUmbUUUt  Act  (1870)  provides 
that  a  clergyman  ma^y  execute  a  deed  of  re- 
linqnishment,  which  is  to  be  recorded  by  his 
bishop  in  the  diocesan  rwistry.  After  this 
ragiateatitm,  the  lurieator  deacon  ia  zDcapable 
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of  officiatmg  as  soch,  and  loses  all  his  rights 
as  a  clergyman. 

To  enable  the  cleigy  to  discharge  their 
duties  more  efficiently,  the  State  exempts 
them  from  certain  civil  responsibilities.  They 
cannot  be  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury  or 
to  hold  any  temporal  office.  Ecclesiastical 
revenuee  cannot  be  seized  in  payment  of 
debts,  bat  are  subject  to  tegnettration, 
the  diurchwardens  pay  the  sum  due  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  benefice,  after  "ml""g  pro- 
vision for  the  performance  of  the  services  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
labour  under  certain  disabilities  owing  to 
tiisSx  qoritnal  avocations.  They  are  pro- 
hibited from  trading,  and  may  not  sue  for 
debts  doe  from  commercial  transactions.  In 
1800  they  were  declared  incapable  of  being 
elected  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Btnblw  uidEbddaa.  GowMibi  VOUiib,  OM- 
tUiu:  Stubba,  CotuUttOwMl  Hidvrv,  oh.  xtx.  - 
Feixy,  Hiatoru  cf  Uu  Ckurch  of  fttfland ;  Sfaort, 
HMiry  (ff  tU  Cktrch  tf  Atglamd  ;  Bl»ok«toiie, 
OoMMMRfcHM,  book  tv.  [M.  C] 

'*  Clvriou  ^aicos  **  tire  the  opening 
words  of  the  &mous  Bull  issued  by  F<^ 
Bonifece  VTII.,  forbidding  the  king  to  take, 
or  the  clergy  to  pai^  taxes  on  their  eccle- 
siastical revenues.  The  result  of  this  was 
that,  in  1297,  Archbishop  Winchelsey  refused 
to  agree  to  a  money  grant,  whereupon  Ed- 
ward I.  outlawed  the  clergy,  and  confiscated 
tlie  estates  of  the  see  of  Canterbnry.  Upon 
thi^  many  of  the  clergy  gave  in;  but  the 
aichbishop  still  held  out,  till  eventually  a 
compromise  was  made,  whereby  Winchelsey 
promised  that  if  the  king  would  confirm  the 
charters,  he  wonld  do  his  best  to  obtain 
monev  from  the  clergy,  the  Pope  having  de- 
clared that  his  prohibition  did  not  affect 
Tolnntury  grants  icv  pnrpoees  of  national 
defenoe.   [CoKmuiATio  Oastakcic] 

dereland,  Barbara  Villi  bes,  Dtchbss 

or  (i.  1640,  d.  \  709),  was  the  dau^ter  of  Lord 
Oiandison,  and  wife  of  Roger  Palmer.  About 
1669  she  became  one  of  Charles  II.'s  mis- 
tresses. In  1662  her  husband  was  made  Earl 
of  C^tlemaine,  and  it  is  as  Lady  Castlemaine 
that  his  wife  is  generally  known.  Her  beaul^ 
and  strong  will  gave  her  imm^ue  influmce 
at  court,  while  in  the  number  of  ber  in- 
trigues she  almost  eclipsed  the  king.  In  1670 
■he  was  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and 
shortly  afterwards  left  England  for  France, 
where  she  spent  the  rest  of  ber  life.  In  1705 
she  married  Robert  (Beau)  Fielding :  but  the 
marriage  was  subsequently  annulled,  on  the 
RTonnd  of  the  husband's  having  committed 
Heamy.  (M  her  aam  hy  Charles  II.,  the 
eldest  became  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the  second 
Soke  of  Gnifton,  and  the  youngest  Duke 
of  Nortbomberland. 

Hamilton,   JfiMinr*        Grommont;  Pepfs, 
Diaiy;  Bveiju,  Diarg. 

Clifford,  John,  Lord  (d.  1461),  was  the 
■on  at  TbOBOBa,  Lord  Clifford^  who  fell  in  tlie 


first  battle  of  St.  Albans.  He  was  a  strong 
Lancastrian,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  <n 
Wakefield,  after  which,  in  revenge  for  his 
father's  death,  he  killed  in  cold  blood  the 
young  Earl  of  Entluid,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  1461  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Ferrybridge. 

CliAwd,  Thoxas,  Lord  (b.  1630,  d.  1673), 
descended  from  an  old  Catholic  family,  highly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  the 
Dutch  AVar  of  1665,  and  in  1666  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor.  He  joined  the  Cabal 
ministry  in  1667,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  and  in  advocating  the 
war  with  Holland.  In  1672  he  was  made 
Lord  High  Treasurer  and  a  baron.  In  1673 
the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  compelled  him, 
as  a  CathoHc,  to  resign  his  office,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  died.  Clifford  was  one  of  the 
most  sealons  Catholics  at  court,  and  therefore 
a  strong  advocate  of  tolerance  of  all  religious 
opinions.  [Cabai..] 

Banks,  Bid.  i^Bng. 

CUnton,  Edwaxd,  Lokd  (9. 1613,  d.  1684), 
an  able  conmiand^  and  astnto  diplomatist, 
was,  in  1650,  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  England,  having  in  the  previoos  year  held 
the  p^  of  Governor  of  Boult^e.  On  the 
accession  of  £li7.abeth,  he  was  confirmed  in 
his  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  though  he 
had  just  before  shown  some  want  of  energy 
whilst  commanding  the  fleet  in  the  expedition 
against  Brest,  1568.  He  subsequently  became 
a  trusted  adviser  of  Elisabeth,  and  in  1569 
did  much  to  suppress  the  rising  in  the 
North.  In  1572  he  was  created  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  in  the  same  year  sent  to  Paris  to 
ratify  the  treaty  with  France.  His  pojicy 
was  strongly  anti-Spanish 

Clinton.  Georqe  {b.  nz9,d.  1812),  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  entered  Con- 
gress May  16,  1776,  and  voted  for  indepen- 
dence. In  1776  he  was  a  deputy  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general,  and  defended  Forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton  against  Sir  H.  Clinton, 
Oct.,  1777.  He  was  chosen  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1777  and  1795,  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Union  1804—12. 

Clinton,  Sm  Hzkbt  (b.  1738,  d.  1796),  a 
grandson  ^  the  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln.  On 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  the  American 
colonies,  he  was  sent  out  with  Howe  and 
Burgoyne  in  command  of  reinforcements.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  despatched  to  Charleston. 
He  was  appointed  commtjoidant  of  Long 
Island.  He  Hd  not,  however,  hold  it  Itmg, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Gates; 
In  January,  1778,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  and  was  fairly 
successful  in  this  position.  In  1780  be  made 
an  expedition  to  South  Carolina  and  captured 
Charleston,  and  at  one  time  bad  almost  won 
back  the  CaroUnas  and  Oeo^iia.  This  cam- 
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paigQ  was  stained  by  his  tampering  with 
Gener&l  Arnold  to  induce  him  to  deliver  up 
West  Point — a  transaction  which  cost  Major 
Andre's  life — he  failed  also  to  succour  Com- 
wallis.  Circumstances  which  would  have  ttied 
a  much  greater  general  than  he,  were  opposed  , 
to  him,  and  he  was  superseded.  On  bis  return  . 
to  England  u  pamphlet  war  of  mutual  re- 
criminations ensued  between  the  two  generals. 
He  was  afterwards  Qovemor  of  Limerick,  and 
in  1793  was  transferred  to  Gibraltar,  in  com- 
mand of  which  post  he  died  in  December,  1795. 
BoBoraft,  BM.    AxMtiea  ;  Oordou,  American 

B«wltitfm;Clliitoii'fl  Sarraiiv,  1782,  uidObMr< 

vottoiu  on  Corawollit'*  Annxr,  1763. 

CUnton^  Sm  Hbnbt,  O.C.B.  {d.  1830), 
entering  the  army  in  1787,  first  saw 
active  service,  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  the  campaigns  of  1793 — i  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  to  England  in 
1796,  he  was  appointed  lieut.-colonel  of  the 
66th,  and  proceeded  to  the  W^t  Indies  to 
join  his  regiment.  There  lie  served  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  and  was  present  at 
most  of  the  expeditions  against  the  diSerrat 
islands.  On  his  return  from  the  West  Indies, 
he  served  uoder  Lord  CornwaUis  in  Ireland, 
as  his  aide-de-camp,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fVench  invading  force  at 
Ballinamuck.  In  April,  1799,  he  was  at- 
tached to  Lord  William  Bentinck  on  a 
mission  to  the  Austro-Russian  army  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Trebia  and  Novi,  and  the  siege  of 
Alessandria.  Being  afterwards  appointed  to 
join  Suwarof,  he  was  with  him  ^rou^out 
the  enterprising  campaign  in  Switz^land. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  in  India,  where  he  served 
under  Lake  at  the  battle  of  Lasswaree,  and 
where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1805. 
In  1806  he  commanded  the  Guards  in  Sicily, 
and  held  Syracuse  from  December,  1806,  to 
the  following  November.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  brigado  in 
Sir  John  Moore's  expedition  to  Sweden,  and 
on  his  return  became  adjutant-general  to  the 
army  in  Portugal,  in  which  capacity  ha  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Vimiero.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards,  he  accompanied  Sir 
John  Moore  through  the  Spanish  campaign 
and  the  retreat  to  Oorunna.  Hia  next  em- 
ployment was  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  he  found  a  more  congenial 
sphere  in  the  command  of  a  division  under 
Wellington.  He  rendered  conspicuous  service 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  left  in  command  on 
the  Douro  when  Wellington  advanced  to 
Madrid,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Bunos.  For  his  services  he  received  the 
thanKB  (rf  Parliament,  and  obtained  pro- 
motion, but  continaed  to  serve  in  Spain,  and 
was  present  at  nearly  all  the  battles  and 
sieges  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  south 
of  France.  His  last  public  services  were 
rendered  to  the  country  at  Waterloo,  where 


he  commanded  a  division  of  infantry.  During 
the  peace  that  followed,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  great  tactical  abilities. 

Kapiar,  PmimAarWar  ;Bose,  BiojrapWooJ  Diet. 

din,  RoBBBT,  liOBD  (b.  1726,  d.  1774),  was 
the  son  of  an  obscure  country  gentleman  of 
good  b'neage,  but  small  fortune.  He  had 
been  sent  to  India  in  the  capacity  of  a  writer 
in  1744,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Madras  to  Labourdonnuis  in  1746.  The 
counting-house  was  little  adapted  to  his 
genius,  and  he  soon  exchanged  the  pen  for 
the  sword.  Having  obtained  an  ensign's 
commission,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
operation  before  Devicotta,  where  he  attracted 
the  admiration  of  Major  Lawrence  (1749). 
He  was  also  present  at  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Pondicherry,  under  Admiral  Boscawen.  By 
this  time,  the  success  of  the  confederation 
which  Dupleix  had  aroused  against  the 
English  bad  rendered  the  French  masters  of 
all  South  In^  Clive  successfully  persuaded 
M>.  Saunders,  Governor  of  Madras,  to  allow 
him  to  undertake  the  celebrated  expedition 
to  Arcot,  which,  by  dividing  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  saved  the  English  garrison 
cooped  up  in  Trichinopoly.  Olive's  defence 
of  Arcot  laid  the  fouiuation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  After  fifty  days,  the  troops 
of  Chunda  Sahib  raised  the  siege.  A  series  of 
successes,  culminating  at  Trichinopoly,  led  to 
the  surrender  of  the  French  general  D'Autouil 
to  Chunda  Sahib,  and  this  in  its  turn  brought 
about  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  Dupleix.  After 
the  capture  of  Coulong  and  Cbin^leput — two 
strong  places  in  the  Carnatic — Cbve  returned 
to  England,  in  1762,  with  his  health  greatly 
impaired.  He  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction by  the  Company  and  by  the 
ministers,  and  on  his  return  to  India  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Fort  St.  David.  In 
1756  Clive  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
revenging  tlie  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  (q.v.)  on  Surajah  Dowlah.  With 
Admiral  Watson  in  command  of  the  fleet,  he 
soon  recovered  Calcutta,  and  forced  the  nabob 
to  treat  for  peace.  But  no  sooner  had  Clive 
been  called  away  than  Surajah  Dowlah  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  French.  It  was  evident 
that  the  English  power  was  in  serious  danger 
unless  a  prompt  blow  were  struck ;  and  CUve, 
after  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
nabob's  discontented  subjects,  utterly  de- 
feated the  native  army  at  Plassey  (1767). 
Meer  Jaffier  was  appomted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal ;  but  his  fellow-traitor, 
Omichund,  whose  so^ices  had  been  secured 
by  a  foified  promise  of  £300,000,  receiTed 
nothing.  From  the  new  nabob  Clive  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  a  concession  of  the 
land  600  yards  around  the  Mahratta  Diteh, 
and  the  zemindary  rights  of  the  country 
lying  to  the  south  of  Calcutta.  The  victory 
<n  Plassey  was  followed  by  the  assassination 
of  SoxsjaxL  Dowlah;  the  reconatitntion  of  the 
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goreniment  of  Oaloutta,  with  Clive  at  its 
head ;  the  ront  at  the  invading  army  of  Ali 
Gehur,  the  heir  of  the  Mc^ul  Ihnpire  (I7S9) ; 
and  the  return  of  Clive  to  England,  in  1760. 
On  his  return,  he  was  received  with  great 
distinction  hy  all  ranks,  and  honoured  with 
an  Irish  peerage.  In  1765  he  returned  once 
more  to  India,  as  Governor  of  Bengal,  pledged 
to  reform  the  luxury  and  corruption  of  the 
civil  servants  of  the  Company — who  had  made 
lai^  fortunes  by  the  cruellest  extortion — and 
to  settle  the  disturbed  affairs  of  Bengal.  He 
put  an  end  to  these  practices  by  enforcing 
the  laws  prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  presents 
from  the  natives ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
raised  the  pay  of  the  civil  service  by  appro- 
priating  to  this  purpose  the  proceeds  of  the 
salt  monopoly.  The  Nabob  of  Moorshedabad 
[Mbsr  CobhimJ  was  pensioned  off,  the 
dewanny  of  Bengal,  Babar,  and  Orissa  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Company  by  imperial  firman,  and 
a  mutiny  in  the  army  was  successfully  quelled. 
In  1767  Clive  flnaUy  returned  to  England, 
with  his  health  shattered  by  severe  attacks  of 
diseosQ,  when  his  enemies  in  the  India  House 
tried  to  impeach  him  for  corrupt  practices; 
but  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  "  Bobert  Lord  Clive  had  rendered 
great  and  meritorious  services  to  his  country." 
Broken,  however,  by  the  pressure  of  bo<fil^ 
and  mental  soSering,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
existence  in  November,  1774.  [iNniA*,  East 
India  CoMPANr.] 

Hill,  India;  Hacaalar,  £aiay*  ;  Qitd«,Hf»of 
Cliv«:  Sir  J.  Haloolm,  Lift  of  Ciivt.   [B.  S.] 

dontarf.  Thb  Battlb  op,  was  fought  on 
Friday,  April  23,  1014.  Brian  Boru  (q.v.) 
and  his  son,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  of 
Munster,  Connaught,  Meath,  and  Ulster, 
were  opposed  to  the  Ostmen  (q.T.)  of  Ireland, 
rnnfonsed  bv  their  countrymen  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  Orkneys,  and  Bopported  by 
the  Leinster  Irish.  The  result  was  a  victory 
for  Brian ;  but  both  he  and  his  son  fell  in  the 
fight.  Tie  Danes  are  said  to  have  lost 
6,000  men,  and  they  never  became  formidable 
to  the  native  Irish  after  this  defeat. 
JPiola  Sofa;  Aimala  o/rnnii/aB. 

dontarf,  Mebtino  at.  A  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  Uie  Bejpeal  of  the 
Union  to  be  held  on  this  historical  spot 
on  Oct.  8,  1843.  The  government  issued  a 
proclamation  for  its  prevention,  and  military 
precautions  were  taken.  O'Connell  (q.v.)  and 
the  priests  exerted  themselves  to  keep  the 
people  from  assembling,  and  succeeded,  in 
spite  of  the  short  notice  given.  But  it  thus 
became  evident  that  O'Oonnall  would  not 
fi^t,  and  that  the  Bepeal  movement  was 
TirtoiiUy  dead. 

ArnmrnA  St^tUr  (1848)  ;  Ibj,  Csiut.  HiiC. 

dOM  KdllS;  The,  are  certain  Becords  of 
the  crown  containing  letters,  mandates,  &c., 
of  a  private  nature.  They  in  1204,  and 
tMtt  of  an  infinite  vaiirty  of  labjeoti.  Thef 


are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  contain- 
ing materials  for  local  and  fomily  histories, 
and  also  as  shedding  light  on  many  obscure 
parts  of  our  national  annals.  The  Close  Rolls 
of  John  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  Henry  III. 
have  been  printed  by  the  Record  ConunisBion 
under  the  editorship  of  Sir  T.  Hardy. 

dostor-SoTen,  Ths  Comtentiox  of 
(1757),  was  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  In  July,  the  English  com- 
mander, the  Duke  of  Cumberland^  was  de- 
feated at  Hastenbeck  by  the  French.  Hameln, 
Qbttingen,  Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Verben 
were  occupied  by  the  French.  Cumberland 
retired  unaer  Stade,  but  his  communications 
with  the  Elbe  were  soon  cut  off.  He  there- 
fore accepted  the  mediation  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  on  Sept.  8  signed  a  convention 
with  the  Duke  of  lUchelieu.  The  terms  were, 
that  the  assailing  troops,  such  as  those  of 
Hesse  and  Brunswick,  should  be  sent  home, 
and  that  the  Hanoverians  under  Cumberland 
should  pass  the  Kibe,  and  be  dispersed  into 
different  quarters  of  cantonments,  leaving  only 
a  garrison  at  Stade.  The  convention  was  very 
violently  denounced  in  Prussia,  and  in  Eng- 
land it  was  generally  looked  upon  as  extremely 
disgracefuL  But  perhaps  Cumberland  took 
the  wisest  course  under  the  circumstances. 
The  French  were  in  vastly  superior  force,  and 
his  own  army  was  ill-disciplined  and  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  any  way.  The  convention  was 
not  rigidly  kept  on  either  side,  and  was  sub- 
sequently, at  the  suggestion  of  Pitt,  repu- 
diated by_  the  Engli^  and  the  Haoovenan 
anny  equipped  afresh. 

Stulu>p8,HWL  vfSmg.i  iMkj.HMitfBng. 

dovealto  was  the  place  where  lynoda 
were  held  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  There 
have  been  numerous  conjectures  as  to  its 
situation,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  Cliffe-at-Hoo,  in  Kent,  though  it  is  also 
said  to  be  a  place  nearer  London. 

Sm,  for  the  diBcnssion  ot  the  subject,  Hr, 
Ketsuke'i  pamphlet  On  th*  Swprniutcji  o/Mtroia. 

dub.  The,  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  majority  of  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, 1689,  who  ujwd  to  meet  in  a  tavern  in 
Edinburgh  to  concert  their  measures  against 
tho  government.   The  Club,  which  was  com- 

Sosed  of  various  elements,  including  Tories, 
iscontented  Whigs,  and  men  of  other  poli- 
tical creeds,  soon  attained  considerable  power, 
and  proved  an  immense  hindrance  to  tiie 
government.  In  1690  its  chief  memheni, 
Annandale,  Boss,  and  Montgomery,  began  to 
intrigue  with  the  Jacobites,  the  result  being 
the  revelation  of  the  Montgomery  plot. 

CWde,  Colin  Campbell,  Lobd  {b.  1792, 
d.  1863),  entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and 
first  saw  service  in  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
received  his  lieutenant-colonelcy  in  1832,  and 
in  the  Chinew  War  in  1842  went  out  in 
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oonmumd  of  hia  regiment,  the  98th.  In  the 
Sikh  War  of  1848 — 9  he  obtained  considemble 
distinction,  was  wounded  at  ChiUianwallah, 
and  largely  contributed  to  the  victory  of 
Goojetat.  In  the  CrimMO  War  he  was  in 
oommaod  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himseU  at  the  Alma, 
after  which  battle  he  received  the  personal 
thanks  of  Lord  Raglan.  On  the  morning 
of  the  battle  of  BalaclaTa,  the  Highland 
Brigade,  under  Campbell,  was  entrusU^  with 
the  defence  of  the  British  landing-place, 
and  the  repulse  of  a  squadron  of  Bussian 
cavalry  was  one  of  the  resolts  of  the 
day's  fighting.  In  JvXy,  185",  6ir  Colin 
Campbell  was  ordered  to  India  to  assume 
command  against  the  mutineers.  Leaving 
England  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  ho 
arrived  at  Calcutta  on  Aug.  13,  and  hastily 
collecting  what  troops  he  could,  he  marched 
on  Luclmow,  the  relief  of  which  city  was 
effected  with  oonsonunate  skill  and  general- 
ship. One  after  another  the  rebel  strongholds 
were  reduced,  and  Sir  Colin's  talents  as  a 
commander-in-chief  were  hardly  more  con- 
s^cnouB  than  his  tact  and  temper  in  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  On 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  by 
this  able  gesieial  and  his  hrilliant  lientenants, 
CampbeU  was  xaised  to  the  peerage,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  a  pension  of  £2,000  a  year.  He 
was  created  a  field-marshal  shortly  before  his 
death. 

Xa7«,8q>ov  War;  Xlof^aka,  Iwmim  ttTtk* 

Oobbott,  WnxiAJC  (S.  1762,  d.  1836),  the 
■on  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  was  bom  at  Farnham. 
After  spending  some  years  as  a  solicitor's  clerk 
and  a  private  in  the  army,  he  went  to  America 
in  1792,  and  opened  a  bookseller's  shop  in 
Fhiladephia.  Here  he  issued  a  series  of 
pamphlets  under  the  title  of  "  Peter  Porcu- 
pine." In  1801  he  returned  to  England  and 
set  up  a  morning  paper,  in  which  he  warmly 
supported  Mr.  Pitt.  This  failed,  and  he  after- 
wards started  the  Wtekly  RegiaUr.  At  first 
he  was  patronised  by  the  ministry,  but  in  1805 
he  became  an  eager  Radical,  and  a  fonnidable 
opponent  to  the  ministry.   In  1810  be  was 

Srosecuted  tea  some  remarks  on  a  military 
o^ng,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years,  but 
BtiU  continued  to  write.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  issued  Twopenny  Troth,  a  series  of 
papers  wherewith  he  harassed  the  administra* 
tion.  In  1817  he  again  settled  in  America; 
but  returned  in  1819  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline.  He  also  un- 
successfully contested  Coventry  and  West- 
minster. Renewing  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture, he  took  a  farm,  and  attempted  to 
introduce  Indian  com  as  a  staple  article  of 
English  produce,  but  the  project  proved  a 
failure.  In  1831  he  was  prosecuted  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  intent  to  rouse  discontent 
in  the  nunds  ot  the  labourers.  In  ddending 


hipifwK  he  made  a  defiant  speech,  declaring 
that  "the  Tones  had  ruled  the  oountnr 
with  rods,  but  the  Whigs  sooui^ed  it  with 
scorpions."  The  jury  disagreed  and  he 
was  discharged.  In  1832  he  was  returned  to 
the  Reformed  Parliament  for  Oldhain.  The 
exertion  of  speaking  on  the  Ifarqnis  of 
Chandos's  motion  on  agricultural  distress  on 
May  26,  1836,  and  remaining  lata  to  vote 
were  too  mn<^  for  him.  He  went  down 
to  his  farm  early  next  morning,  and  died 
three  weeks  afterwards.  He  was  a  most 
prolific  and  popular  ^ter,  and  the  vigour  <d 
his  style  and  his  extraonlinary  meuSiesj  of 
the  resources  of  the  language  have  been 
deservedly  praised.  Among  his  works  axe 
the  Parliamentary  History  to  ISOS,  in  12  vols., 
a  well-known  and  useful  compilation  ;  the 
Politieai  Register ;  Cottage  Ecommy  ;  and  a 
translation  of  Marten's  Law  of  NalionM. 

There  is  ft  good  sketch  of  Cobbett  in  Lcsd 
D^ng',  Hut«ruMt  ChwrwAm. 

Cobdeii,  Richa&d  (b.  1804,  tl.  1866),  was 
bom  at  Uicmurst,  in  Sussex,  and  became  early 
in  life  a  traveller  for  a  cotton  firm,  settling  in 
Lancashire.  In  1830  he  started  a  business  in 
partnership  with  some  of  his  relatives.  He  was 
highly  successful  in  his  new  sphere  of  work, 
and  travelled  abroad  in  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  States,  in  the  interest  of  the  honae 
to  wbichhe belonged  (1834 — 35).  Onhisretum 
from  the  latter  country  he  addressed  several 
letters  on  economical  and  political  snbjeots 
to  the  Manchester  Time;  strongly  advocating 
the  theories  of  his  later  years,  peace,  retrench- 
ment, non-interferenoe,  and  free  trade.  Mean- 
while the  Anti-Com-Law  League  had  been 
established  at  Manchester  (1838),  and  whm 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  joined  its  ranks, 
they  roused  its  energies  to  the  full.  At  the 
election  of  1841,  when  Lord  Melbourne  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  favour  of  a  fixed 
duty  OD  com,  Mr.  Cobdni  was  elected  member 
far  Stockport.  He  now  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  advocating  his  views;  and  at  last  Sir 
Robert  Feel  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  (1845)  and  repealed 
them  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Feel  on 
this  occasion  paid  a  just  tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden's 
efforts.  While  absent  on  the  Continent,  Mr. 
Cobden  was  returned  for  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  (1847).  He  had  before  this  refiued 
to  join  Lord  Russell's  ministry,  but  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  Derby  government  of 
1862,  and  the  Coalition  cabinet  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen. He  condemned  the  war  with  Russia  en- 
tirely ;  and  in  this  matter,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by 
canringa  vote  condemning  the  proceedings  <» 
Sir  John  Bowring  in  China,  his  course  was  so 
distasteful  to  his  constituents  that  he  did  not 
offer  himself  again  for  the  West  Riding,  and 
remained  out  of  Parliament  till  1859,  when 
he  was  elected,  in  his  absence,  for  Rochdale. 
In  1860  he  negotiated  the  commercial  treaty 
with  the  Jmich;  but  always  iteadify  refnwd 
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to  Uka  ofBoe.  To  his  laiert  yean  he 
tanaed  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  totde, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  English  politicians 
wbo,  in  the  early  years  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  were  steady  Bupporters  of  the  Northern 
Statea.   Ho  died  on  the  2nd  April,  1866. 

S.HoTlej.HfiofRiekard  Cobdm;  W.  Eobert- 
Mo.  Uf*  (M«  Ttnuw     John  Bright. 

Oobham,  Eleanob,  was  first  the 
mistreas  and  then  the  wife  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  she  was 
married  in  1426.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Reginald,  Lord  Cobham.  In  1441  she  was 
arraigned  on  a  cbai^  of  treason  and  witch- 
craft, and  it  appeared  that  two  of  her 
accomplices  had  by  her  orders  coostructed  a 
waxen  image  of  King  Henry  VI.,  wliich  they 
gradually  melted  haore  a  fire,  it  being  ex- 
pected that  the  king's  life  would  waste 
away  as  the  image  was  acted  upon  hy  the 
heat.  In  the  event  of  Henry's  deaUi,  the 
Date  of  GloQcester,  as  the  nearest  heir  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  would  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  For  these  crimes  I^nor 
Cobham  was  compelled  to  do  public  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London,  and  was  imprisoned 
for  ]Hb  in  the  Isle  of  Msii. 

CoUuUBuWiujAM  Bkookb,  Lord  (d. 
1598),  wasWardsn  of  the  Cinque  Ports 
when  Bailly's  treasonable  letters  were  captured 
in  1571 ;  by  his  connivance,  Leslie,  Bi^op  of 
Boss,  waa  enabled  to  change  the  packet  before 
it  was  laid  before  the  Couccil.  In  1578  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Low  Countries, 
in  oonj  unction  wiUi  Sir  Francis  W^singham, 
and  again  in  1588  with  Lord  Xierby,  Sir 
James  Croft,  and  Sir  Amyas  Paulst,  as  his 
companions.  He  was  sabsequently  cmted 
Lord  Cliamberlain. 

Cobluuil,  LoBO.  [Oldgastlb.] 

Coolinuie,  Robbrt,  a  stonemason,  was  the 
favourite  and  principal  adviser  of  James  III. 
of  Scotland,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  instigated 
to  murder  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar.  On 
Har's  death,  Cochrane  obtained  a  grant  of  his 
estates,  a  oircuoiatanee  which  roused  the 
Scotch  nobles  to  fury.  No  audienoe  could  be 
obtahied  with  the  king  except  through  his 
favourite.  He  was  hanged,  together  with 
tome  other  favourites  of  the  king,  at  the 
bridffe  of  Lander,  by  Archibald  *•  Bell-the- 
&t,**  in  1482. 

Ooohranej  Thomas.  [DmnwNAU).] 

Codrinifton,  Chbistopukb  (&.  1668, 
tf.l711),wiis  bom  in  Barbadoes,  and  having 
Krved  with  distinction  in  Europe,  being 
present  at  the  siege  of  Xamur,  was  rewarded 
with  the  post  of  Governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands.  In  1703  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  attack  on  the  French  at  Qoadalonpe. 

CocbdBffton,  Admihal  Sib  Edwabd  [b. 
1770,  d.  lidl),  entered  the  navy  in  1783,  and 
«u  Enaent  at  the  battles  off  the  I>e  <>oix  and 
'Uaulgar;  he  accwnpanied  the  expedition 


to  Waldteren;  and  was  employed  off  the 
ooast  of  Spain  oo-operating  with  the  Cata- 
lonian  patriots  daring  the  Fatinsnlar  War. 
During  the  war  with  tite  TTnited  States 
which  followed,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  In  1815  he  was  nominated  a 
K.C.B.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice- 
admiral,  1821,  and  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  1826. 
It  was  in  this  capacity  ttut  he  took  Oie  lead- 
ing part  in  the  Dattle  of  liavarino,  Oct  20, 
1827.  In  reward  for  this,  Codrington  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Bath ;  while  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  he  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
George;  and  from  the  King  of  France  the 
Grand  Cross  of  St.  Louis.  But  at  home 
opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  necessity  (tf 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  called  "  an  un- 
toward event,"  and  Sir  Edward  waa  thought  to 
have  been  unduly  influenced  by  hisl^ilh^lenio 
ideas;  he  was  recalled  in  April,  1828.  He 
obtained  the  rank  of  full  atuninl,  and  was 
tn^ointed  in  1839  commander-in-chief  at 
IVnismouth.  In  1882  he  had  been  elected 
for  Devonport  in  the  Liberal  interest,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1836  and  1837 ;  but  resigned 
his  seat  upon  taking  the  command  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

ComMliaXl,  Ralph  op,  wrote  a  chronicle 

exteudm^from  1066tol224.  The  earlier  part 

is  a  compihition  from  various  sources,  but  bom 

1187  this  chronicle  is  important  and  valuable. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Ralph  waa  Abbot  of 

Coggeshall  from  1207  to  1210,  and  resigned 

in  the  latter  year  m  aooonnt  of  ill-health, 

nothing  is  known  of  him. 

Ralph  of  ComshaU's  CkmMU  Is  puUldwd 
In  the  BoUb  Seriea. 

Coinft^O.   The  Britons  fint  leamt  the 

art  of  coining  from  the  Gauls  about  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Cffisar.  The  Gaulish  native  coinage  at  this 
era  consisted  ohiefiy  of  rude  imitations  of 
the  gold  staters  of  Philip  II.  of  Maoedon, 
which  almoet  from  the  time  that  th^  were 
struck,  or  Bay  from  about  b.c.  300,  bc^^  to  have 
a  currency  in  that  country.  These  copies 
passed  over  into  Britain,  and  were  again  in 
th«ir  turn  copied  still  more  rudely  by  the 
Britons.  The  coins  of  FhiHp  which  thus 
afforded  a  prototype  to  both  the  Gaulish  and 
British  corns,  represented  upon  one  side  the 
lauTMto  head  of  ApoUo  (or  possibly  At^b  Or 
HeracUs),  and  on  the  reverse  a  two-horse 
chariot  or  bigO.  The  British  imitations  of 
these  pieces  are  so  rude  that  at  first  sight  no 
resemblance  between  the  original  and  tho 
copy  can  be  detected.  like  barbarous 
artists,  unable  to  copy  the  head,  have  repre- 
sented it  by  only  a  few  Unes  and  dota,  and 
have  at  last  confined  their  attempts  at  copy- 
ing to  the  hair  and  the  laurel  wreath.  On 
the  reverse,  the  chariot  and  charioteer  have 
ahnoa^  or  totally  dia^^aared,  and  the  hone 
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ia  barely  recogniBable.  At  first  the  British 
currency  was  entirely  of  gold,  but  a  short  time 
before  the  Roman  invasion,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin  coins  were  also  issued.  These  began  by 
imitations  of  the  gold  coinage,  but  after- 
copied  the  nlver  and  other  metal  coins 
of  GauL  The  British  coins  wereat  first  entirely 
without  legend;  but  about  the  time  6t  the 
Roman  invasion  names  began  to  aj^iear  upon 
them  Some  of  these  names  are  otherwise 
known  to  history,  as  is,  for  example,  Cuno- 
belinos,  the  Cymmline  of  Shakespeare.  Al- 
though Cnsar^B  invasion  did  not  immediately 
affect  the  political  condition  of  the  country,  a 
tendency  to  imitate  the  Roman  civilisation 
(which  was  be^^nning  to  take  a  firm  hold  in 
Gaiil)  set  in  in  Britain,  and  of  this  there  in 
abundant  evidence  on  the  coins.  The  Mace- 
donian  type  gradually  disappears,  and  we 
have  desi^s  copied  from  the  cootemporaiy 
Roman  comage. 

After  the  subjugation. of  South  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  the  r^^lar  imperial  series  was 
substituted  U>r  the  native  correDcj',  the  British 
towns  of  mintage  being  Londinium  and 
Camnlodunmn  (Colchester).  The  last  Roman 
coins  struck  in  Britain  were  probably  some 
which  bear  the  name  of  Magnus  Maximus  the 
usurper,  and  which  were  apparently  issued 
in  A.D.  38S. 

From  this  time  forward  a  considerable 
interval  oocms.  Doubtless,  Roman  coins 
were  still  current  in  Britain,  though  as  time 
went  on  they  must  have  diminished  in 
numbers.  Then  came  tiie  rise  (tf  the  Saxon 
currency.  The  first  coins  issued  by  the 
Saxons  seem  to  have  been  some  small  silver 
pieces  usually  called  seeaitat,  weighing  twenty 
grains,  and  bearing  ^nerallyno  name,  whose 
precise  date,  on  this  account,  it  would  be 
vei^  hard  to  determine.  Those  of  the  sceattas 
which  axe  probably  the  latest  are  some 
which  have  Runic  letten,  and  whidi  can  be 
dated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centur>-. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  these  coins  it  is  &e 
proper  place  to  notice  a  series  of  copper 
pieces,  very  like  the  sceattas  in  size  and  shape, 
which  were  confined  altogether  to  the  king- 
dom of  Northumbria,  and  which  belong  to  a 
rather  later  period  than  the  sceattas,  namely, 
to  the  eighth  and  part  of  the  ninth  centuries. 
They  are  called  ttyetu. 

We  then  come  to  the  coin  which  long 
remained  almost  the  sole  money  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  with  the  insignificant  exception  of  a  few 
goldcoins,  which  werestmck  from  timetotime. 
This  was  tiie  ptnny.  It  was  copied  from  the 
silver  dtnariua,  which  in  the  course  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  under  the  Carolingian 
dynasty  had  rame  to  supplant  the  goldcurrency 
of  ^e  Merovingian  time.  The  penny,  like  the 
Carolingian  denarius,  was  &  thin  and  flat  attver 
coin,  weighing  some  twent;f-  to  twenty-four 
grains;  ^e  full  weight  being  twenty-four, 
whence  the  twenty-four  grains  which  make  up 
our  pennyweight.  'Dieuinul^peol  the  penny 


showed  on  one  side  a  rude  head  or  bust,  in- 
tended oonventiooally  to  represent  that  of 

the  king,  whose  name  was  written  round 
the  head,  white  ou  the  reverse,  the  piece 
showed  some  device,  most  frequently  a  form 
of  cross :  around  this  deviaa  was  written  the 
name  of  the  moneyer,  the&bricatorof  the 
coin,  and  of  the  town  iu  which  the  [ueoe  was 
made.  The  pennies  begin  with  Offa,  King  of 
Mercia  (a.u.  755 — 794),  and  they  continue 
(with  trifling  exceptions)  the  sole  English 
coins  until  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272). 

The  student  must  be  placed  upon  his 
guard  against  confounding  the  actual 
denominations  of  coins  with  the  denominso 
tiotts  of  money  of  aeeount.  In  early  times 
calculations  were  constantly  made  in  money 
of  account  which  was  unrepresented  by 
any  coined  pieces.  This  was  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  days  when  money  was  com- 
puted altogether  by  weight.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  name  of  almost  every 
coin  which  has  ever  existed  has  denominated 
a  weight  before  it  denomiuated  a  coined 
piece  (e.g.,  the  Greek  ttater,  the  Jewish 
thektly  &c.).  The  Saxon  mone^  of  account  was 
of  two  kinds.  One  was  derived  from  their 
weight  system,  whtdi  was  a  combination  of 
the  Roman,  and  a  non-Roman  Teutouc 
STBtem,  and  whoso  chief  denominations  were 
the  pound  and  the  m^rJt.  The  second  money 
of  account  was  simply  taken  from  the  Roman 
(or  Byzantine)  gold  coin,  the  aolidm,  which 
in  English  was  called  the  akitling.  We  fre- 
quently read  of  sums  computed  in  ponnd^ 
marks,  and  shillings.  Occasionally  a  so  lidos 
in  gold  was  actually  struck.  The  value 
these  moneys  of  account  relative  to  the  current 
coin  has  remained  unaltered.  The  pound 
contained  twenty  shillings,  or  240  pence ;  the 
mark  two-thirds  of  tiie  pound,  or  160  pence. 
The  mark  eventually  feU  out  of  use,  leaving 
the  three  forms  of  mone^  by  which  we  stiU 
compute — the  pound  (liber),  the  shilling 
(soliaus),  and  the  penny  (denarius).  ]*Vom 
these  Latin  names  come  our  symbols,  £,  s.,  d. 

The  Norman  Conquest  produced  at  first  no 
material  alteration  in  the  English  coinage. 
The  penny  continued  to  be  the  sole  cunency 
down  to  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  pennies 
of  the  first  two  Williams  were  as  varied  in 
their  types  as  those  of  saj  previous  monarch : 
but  after  these  reigns  the  types  diminished 
rapidly  in  number,  and  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  downwards,  through  many  subse- 
quent reigns,  this  coin  was  made  upon  one 
uniform  pattern,  which  showed  on  the  obverse 
a  full  fai-e  crowned,  and  on  the  reverse  a  long 
cross;  the  whole  dwlaying  a  distinctly 
architectural  design.  The  gnat  (first  ooinea 
in  ibe  reign  of  Edward  1.)  was  in  type  almost 
identical  with  the  penny.  The  next  important 
change  was  made  by  Edward  III.,  who  intro- 
ducedagoldmrrencyintoEngland.  Foralong 
p«^od  in  the  Middle  Ages — ^tbat  is  to  say,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninlii  century  to  the 
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middle  of  the  thirteenth — the  gold  coidb  in 
nee  in  Western  Enrope  bad  been  supplied  by 
the  Empenns  of  Byantivm,  whence  these 
pieces  ac(|iiired  the  name  of  iesantt.  Florence 
and  Venice,  in  the  -oouree  of  tiie  thirteenth 
century,  instituted  a  geld  currency  of  their 
own,  and  this  example  was  speedily  followed 
by  other  countries  «f  Europe.  Henry  III. 
had  made  the  experiment  of  a  g(AA  coinage 
by  striking  gold  ponnin  werth  Qtixty  times 
as  much  as  ^silver  coins;  but  tiiis  was  only 
an  experiment.  Edward  III.  introduced  a 
regular  gold  eoiTeocy,  first  of  Jlorim  (named 
after  the  gold  coin  of  Florence),  and  after- 
wards of  noble*,  to  called  en  account  of  the 
fineness  of  their  metsL   In  value  they  were 

aual  to  eighty  pence— to  half  a  mark. 
M  noble  represented  on  one  side  the  king  in 
a  ship  (an  aUunon  to  the  victory  of  Sluys), 
and  on  the  other  a  highly  ornamental  cross. 
Half  and  quarter  nobU*  were  issued  at  the 
same  time.  The  type  was  slightly  altered  by 
Edward  IV.,  who  replaced  the  reverse  cross 
by  a  sun,  and  on  the  side  of  the  ship  placed  a 
rose,  from  whence  his  pieces  got  the  name  of 
roH  mMet.  They  were  also  called  ryob 
^royals).  Silver  having  declined  in  valae 
in  comparison  to  gold,  the  rose  nobles  were 
now  worth  ten  shillings,  and  to  represent  the 
older  value  of  half  a  mark  a  new  piece  was 
struck,  having  on  one  side  the  figure  of  St. 
Michael  trampling  upon  Satan,  and  cm  the 
othor  a  ship  beanng  a  cross.  This  coin  was 
called  the  am/el  noMf^  <n-,  more  shortly,  the 
mif^;  its  half  was  the 

Further  -changes  of  importance  are  to  be 
noted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  In  the 
gold  cnrsency,  the  found  nvarngn  was  added 
to  the  pieoes  already  in  circulation.  This 
coin,  whidi  was  luwor  than  my  previously 
stmek  aad  current  tac  twenty  shillings,  re- 
prasontod  upon  the  ohvarss  the  king  en- 
throned, aad  on  the  other  side  the  royal  arms 
over  a  rose.  Shillings  were  now  first  struck, 
and  the  type  of  the  groat  was  changed  from 
a  front  to  a  side  face.  Henry  VIII,  struck 
some  double -sovereigns,  as  well  as  half- 
sovereigns,  and  eroum»,  or  quarter  -  sove- 
reigns, in  geld,  and  he  issued  a  new  type  of 
noble  (not  continued  in  subsequent  reigns) 
called  'Sob  gtorge  noiU.  It  nearly  resembled 
the  angel,  but  displayed  St.  George  in  place 
of  St.  Michael  on  the  obverse.  This  king  is 
unfavourably  distinguished  as  tiie  first  who 
persistently  debased  the  coinage  ^rf  this 
coontry.  The  debasement  continued  during 
the  two  followiag  reigns ;  hot  in  the  reign  of 
EUsabeth  the  coinage  was  restored  to  its 
former  purity.  Edward  VI.  first  struck  the 
crvtm  and  the  haif-^mwn  in  silver,  as  well  as 
die  tixpenea.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have 
sovereigns,  rose  nobles,  angels,  lulf-angel^ 
lMlf-cn)wn&  shillings,  groats,  pence,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  penny;  but  in  the  reign  of 
EHsaheth  we  flad  the  nig^est  complement  in 
tlw  number  of  its  denominations  whidi  the 


English  coinage  ever  attained.  It  now  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  twenty  distinct  hinds  of 
odn,  viz.,  tM  geld,  of  the  sovereign,  half-, 
qnartn^,  and  half-quaiter-sovereign,  roee 
noble  or  ryal,  angel  (now  equal  to  a  half- 
sovereign),  angdet  and  quarter-angel,  crown 
and  half-crown ;  in  nlver,  of  the  crown,  half- 
crown,  shilling,  sixpence,  groat,  half-groat, 
three-penny,  and  three-halfpenny  pieces, 
the  peony,  the  three  &rtiiingi^  the  hslf- 
penny,  and  farthing.  Queen  Elizabeth  also 
struck  cwis  for  the  ose  of  the  East  India 
Company,  whitJi  may  be  reckoned  the  begin- 
ning of  the  English  colonial  coinage.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  there  was  no  substantial 
alteration,  though  some  of  the  above  denomi- 
nations were  changed,  and  some  abandfuied. 
The  sovereign  was  now  generally  known  as  the 
broad,  and  this  name  was  continued  through 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  through  the  Com- 
monwealth. Charles  I.  struck  some  pieces  of 
the  value  of  three  pounds,  and  subsequently, 
during  the  scarcity  of  gold  which  he  expe- 
rienced during  the  Civil  War,  he  melted 
plato  and  coined  it  into  silver  pieces  of  the 
valofis  of  twenty  and  of  tan  ahilli^a. 

From  the  accession  of  James  1.  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  oonsiderable  flactuations 
took  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  and  therefore 
in  the  value  of  the  chief  gold  coin.  At  one 
time  the  broad  was  worth  as  much  as  thirty 
shillingB.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it 
became  fixed  to  the  somewhat  arbitrary  value 
of  tweuty.ooe  shillings,  and  as  the  gold  from 
which  the  money  of  this  reign  was  made 
came  chiefly  tcvai  the  Guinea  coast,  the 
highest  gold  ciuns  of  this  period  acquired  the 
name  of  guinea-pounds,  or  of  fHiiwiH.  Hence- 
forth, until  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Qeorge  III.,  the  guinea  entirely  replaced  the 
sovereign,  and  the  gold  current,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  to  George  III.,  uuifonnly 
consisted  of  pieces  of  five,  two,  one,  and  haU 
guineas.  In  1817  Qeorge  III.  reintroduced 
the  sovereign,  and  the  guinea  was  abandoned 
save  as  a  money  of  account.  The  first  copper 
pennies,  hslfpeanies,  and  &rthings  were  coined 
in  1672,  and  the  first  bronze  cmns  in  1861, 

The  coinage  of  Scotland  bwan  at  a  much 
later  date  than  did  that  of  England.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  rude  pennies  (imitative 
of  the  oontempomry  English  coins)  struck  by 
Danish  invaders  during  the  eleventh  century, 
we  have  no  Scottish  money  until  the  reign  of 
David  I.,  about  the  year  1124.  The  first 
coinage  of  Scotland  followed  as  closely  as 
possible  the  typos  of  the  English  money, 
consisting,  like  the  English  coinage,  at  firat 
exclusively  of  pennies,  and  about  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  (David  II.)  of  the  penny 
and  the  ffroat.  llie  noble  was  likewise  intro- 
duced by  David  II.,  but  not  continued  in 
subsequent  reigns.  BatafterherlofVBtnMfflile 
for  independence  had  come  to  an  end.  Soot- 
land  b^n  to  israe  a  series  of  newdenomina- 
tkmi,  which  we  will  briefly  mention  in  the 
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order  in  which  they  were  introduced.  Robert 
li.  coined  gold  pieces  called  from  their  tjrpes, 
St.  Andrew  and  Lion  (having  the  shield  of 
Scotland  upon  one  lude],  and  equal  respec- 
tively to  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  the  noble. 
Theae  two  names  and  Wpes  were  afterwards 
united  for  one  piece.  James  I.  struck  a  coin 
called  demy,  and  equal  in  value  to  half  an 
Engliah  noble.  In  the  reign  of  Jsmea  III.  were 
issued  the  first  coins  in  base  silver,  or  billon, 
and  of  a  very  low  value,  which  went  by  the 
names  of  plaeka  and  half-plaekt.  The  Scot- 
tish coinage  was  now  completely  separated 
from  the  Ehiglish,  thoogh  some  of  the  nominal 
Tallies  were  still  retained.  The  actoal  values 
cA  the  Scottish  currency  deteriorated  so 
rapidly  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  James  YI. 
(1.),  the  coinages  of  the  two  countries  had  to 
be  brought  into  agreement,  the  Scottish 
shilling  was  found  to  be  worth  only  one- 
twelfth  of  the  English  shiUiag.  Therefore, 
when  we  read  of  a  certain  number  of  shil- 
lings  Soots,  we  may  pretty  generally  reduce 
that  to  the  same  number  <a.  pence  in  English 
reckoning.  In  the  reign  of  James  III.  we 
notice  the  introduction  of  two  new  gold 
ooins,  the  rider,  which  shows  the  king  on 
horseback,  and  the  mitom,  on  which  that 
animal  is  holding  a  shield.  Divisions  of  these 
pieoes  and  of  the  Si.  Andrew  were  struck. 
Two  other  gold  coins,  not  differing  much 
from  these  in  value,  but  difiorent  in  type, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  James  V.  — ^viz. ,  the 
eca,  or  crown,  giving  (as  the  name  implies) 
the  shield  of  Scotland  on  the  obverse,  and  the 
bonnet  jpieoe,  where  the  king's  bust  is  repre- 
sented  in  a  square  cap.  The  same  pnnce 
coined  a  billon  piece.  Known  as  the 
a  coiTuptton  from  baa  pOee  in  Scottish  French. 
In  the  reign  of  Mary  we  have  a  number  of 
new  coins,  which  by  their  names  show  an 
approach  to  the  contemporary  English  coinage 
— viz.,  the  tieenty  akiUittg  piece,  the  ryal 
in  gold,  the  tettoon,  equal  m  value  to  an 
Englidn  sixpence,  and  a  billon  piece  called 
kardhtad.  A  separate  Scottish  ooinage  was 
continued  in  the  reigns  of  Jamas  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  but  the  coins  were  more  and  more 
assimilated  to  the  English  type. 

The  Irish  coinage  calls  for  little  remark. 
The  Danidi  kings  of  Ireland  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  oentucy  struck  pennies,  some  of  wh  ich 
hear  the  names  of  known  kings.  The  first 
coins  struck  after  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest 
were  issued  by  John  while  still  a  prince,  and 
governor  of  Ireland.  Henceforward  the  Irish 
coinage  follows  that  of  England,  with  these 
differences— that  it  contains  no  gold  ooinage. 
nor  the  higher  denominations  of  silver,  and  is 
generally  of  a  more  alloyed  metal.  The  harp 
for  Ireland  and  the  three  crowns  are  the  most 
distioctive  tvpesL  The  principtJ  Anglo- 
Irish  mint  places  were  Dublin  and  Water- 
ford.  Edward  IV.  struck  a  considerable  Irish 
gnrroooy,  and  at  various  mints,  Dublin,  Cork, 
Drogheda,  Limeridc,  Trim,  Waterftwd,  and 


Wexfrad.  During  the  period  that  James  II. 
remained  in  Ireland,  after  his  flight  from 
London,  be  issued  a  coinage  of  bronze, 
generally  called  gun-money,  which  assumed 
the  denomination  of  coins  of  corresponding 
size  and  type  in  silver.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Haipr  this  coinage  fell  to  Us 
metal  value,  that  u  to  say,  a  nmninal  valne 
of  £22,600  was  bought  back  for  £6i0. 

The  BsT.  B.  Bndiiur,  Aimida  of  f  1m  Cofaoft  ^ 
£nj)biMl;  Ed.  Uawkina,  Tut  Mwr  CoiM  ^ 
England ;  J,  Eyana.  Tha  Coinagt  oj  th«  AnduA 
Sntont !  Dirks,  Lm  Angh-Saxcm  «t  It*  SeBiU(a«  ; 
R.  W.  Cochran  Patriok,  Record*  of  Ot»  Coiiuut  of 
SeoUand  ;  J.  Llndur,  Th*  Coinaao  oj  ikt  Hep- 
torehy ;  Id.,  lAi  Cotiuigs  of  SeoUand ;  Id.,  'Dtt 
Ceiwge  ofMUmd ;  Aqol^  SmWi,  triA  CMm  of 
XdMrd/F.;  C.  V.Kmrj.TheCmiutftfWmlMrw 
XitroM/rom  HonrntM  tc  CtMrtentame. 

[C.  F.  K.3 

Coke>  Su  Edward  {b.  166;2,  d.  1633), 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  was  bom  at 
Mileham,  in  NOTfolk.  After  leaving  Cam- 
bridge, he  became  a  mmnbcr  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  early  in 
1678,  when  his  extraordinary  ability  speedily 
became  manifest.  Appointed  Recorder  of 
Norwich,  1586,  he  fulllUed  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  Budi  acuteness  that,  in  ld92,  he 
was  made  Becorder  of  London,  and  in  the 
same  year  Solidtor-OeneraL  As  Speaker  of 
the  Honse  ot  Commons,  in  1S93,  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  flowery  nature  of  his 
addresses  to  Elisab^^h,  and  a  few  months 
later  became  Attomey-Oeneral,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  the  prosecution  for  the 
crown  of  the  Earls  of  Southampton  and 
Essex  (1601).  In  1603,  Coke,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I., 
was  the  crown  prosocntmr  at  the  trial  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh,  on  which  occanon  he  dist^yed 
unfeeling  hushness  and  arrogance.  Tlliree 
years  later  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  engag^  to 

?rosecute  the  conspirators  in  the  Gunpowder 
'lot,  and  displayed  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  the  case.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  bemme  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and,  in  1613,  was  transferred  to  the  King's 
Bench  and  made  a  Privy  Coancillor.  His 
enemies  were,  however,  many  and  powerful ; 
Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere,  Buckingham, 
and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  were  his  implacable 
foes,  and  in  1616  Coke  refused  to  assist 
the  court  by  giving  judgment  for  the 
king  in  the  case  of  Commendams,  and  thus 
gave  them  an  c^mrtunity  to  procure  his 
downfall  The  Chief  Justice  was  removed 
from  his  office  on  the  charge  that  in  his  re- 
ports of  decided  cases  he  had  introduced 
several  things  in  derogation  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  The  enmity  of  Bacon  con- 
tinued, but  Coke,  by  the  alliance  of  his 
daughter  with  a  brother  of  Buckingham, 
regained  some  small  share  of  the  ro^  Hvoar, 
and  was  subsequently  one  of  the  managers  of 
Bacon's  impeachment.  In  1621  he  entered 
Parliament,  where  he  speedily  drew  upon 
himadi  tlu  hortility  of  the  oonrt  by  his 
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iq^oaitioii  to  monopoUea,  and  by  bis  deter- 
mined ftBsertion  of  the  power  of  Parliament. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower,  but  was  released  after  a  few 
months,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  part 
in  Parliamentary  attains,  whilst,  in  1628,  he 
originated  and  carried  the  Petitioa  of  Bight 
(q.T.).  Sir  Edward  Cok«'s  reputation  as  a 
lawyW  and  as  a  judge  was  unequalled  in 
his  age.  An  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Sparta,  1600 — 1615,  and  the  Commentary 
upon  LiUleton,  1628,  he  is  still  a  writer  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  those  who  would  know 
anything  of  the  history  of  English  law  and 
pmctioe.  [F.  8.  P.] 

Coko«  RoQBB,  was  the  author  of  a  work 
called  l)etection  of  the  Stale  of  England  during 
the  Four  Last  Reignt,  Lond.,  1697,  which  is  of 
some  historical  value. 

C<du.  William,  in  1652,  was  made  a 
judge  oi  Commoa  Pleas.  He  ia  said  to 
nave  been  one  of  tiie  wibiesaes  to  the  will  of 
Edward  VI.,  altering  the  succession  in  favour 
of  lAdy  Jane  Grey ;  but  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  actually  signed  the  document. 
He  died  1553. 

ColobestdF,  generally  identified  with 
the  Roman  Camulouunum,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  Roman  stations  in  England.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  Eoman  relics  have  been 
found  here.  It  was  an  important  centre  under 
tbe  kings  of  the  Wert  Saxon  line,  and  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder.  It 
appears  in  Domesday  as  a  ^ace  of  consider- 
abte  importance.  In  1218  it  was  taken  by 
Louis  of  Prance.  The  town  enjoyed  con- 
siderable trade  all  through  the  Middle 
Ages.  During  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was 
captured  by  the  Royaliats  under  Lord  Goring 
in  1648.  Fairfax  besieged  it  for  eleven 
weeb,  and  finally  took  it.  The  abbe^  was  a 
Benedictine  fonndation,  insUtnt*^  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  suppressed  after  the 
execution  of  the  last  abbot  for  treason  in 
1539.  The  town  has  returned  two  members  to 
Parliament  since  23rd  Edward  I.  It  received 
a  charter  from  Richard  I.  in  1089. 

CololMMrt#r,  Charles  AnnoT,  Lord  (A. 
1757,  rf..l829),  was  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  attained 
much  practice  at  the  bar.  He  entered 
BaLTliament  in  1796,  and  strongly  supported 
tiie  Seditions  Meetines'  BiU.  In  1801  he 
was  appuinted  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
In  1802  he  became  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  capacity  he  gave 
a  casting  vote  against  Lord  I^lelville  in  1806. 
He  strongly  opposed  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
effected  semal  important  improvements  in 
the  mode  of  managing  basinen  in  the 
HonM,  resigned  his  seat  in  1817)  and  vaa 
la^ed  to  the  Peerage. 

Ooltft,  JoHX  (i.  1466,  d.  1519),  Dean  of 
St  FwiIX  'wu  the  son  of  Sir  Heiuy  Oolet, 


and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  CoUe^ 
Oxford.  About  1493  be  went  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  studied  Greek  in  Italy  and  Fatis, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus  tmd  other 
scholars.  Returning  in  1497,  he  lectured 
at  Oxford  on  Divinity  and  Greek.  In  1605 
he  was  made  Prebendarj-  and  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's.  Between-  1308  and  1612  he  founded 
and  endowed  St.  Paul's  SchooL  Colet  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  teachers  of 
tbe  "New  Learning"  in  lUigliuid  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  one 
of  the  most  earnest  of  the  knot  of  churchmen 
who  aimed  at  the  reformation  and  purification 
of  the  Church  of  England  without  actnidly 
separating  from  Rome. 

F.  Soebobm,       Oxford.  Hflfonrwri. 

Coleman,  Eiiwahd  (rf.  1678),  was  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  York.  He  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  a  convert  from  Protestantism,  and  a 
busy  intrigner,  who  corresponded  secretly 
with  the  French  court.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  accused  by  Titus  Gates  of  complicity  in 
the  Popish  Plot.  Hia  papers  were  seized, 
and  he  was  arrested.  In  hia  possession  were 
found  letters  addressed  to  Pere  La  Chaise, 
Louis  XIV.'s  confessor,  in  which  he  asked  for 
money  to  be  employed  in  giving  "  the  greatest 
blow  to  the  Protestant  religion  it  has  received 
since  its  birth,"  together  with  other  expres- 
sions of  a  similar  character.  These  were  con- 
sidered to  be  conclusive  proofs  of  bis  ^tiilt. 
On  his  trial  Oates  and  Bedloe  bore  witness 
against  him,  and  he  was  executed, 

Colspeppmr,  John,  Lord  [d.  1660),  after 
having  spent  many  years  abroad  in  foreign 
service,  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to 
monopolies.  In  1642  the  king  made  htm 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  acquired 
great  influence  in  the  royal  councils.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  king, 
was  made  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1643,  and  a 
peer  in  1644.  He  accompanied  Prince  Charles 
to  Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  Resto- 
ration, when  he  was  reinstated  as  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  bat  died  very  soon  afterwards. 
Clarendon,  Hitt.  tfiht  SMOion. 

Collog6,  Strfhen  {d.  1681),  known  as 
"  the  Protestant  joiner,"  was  a  cttizea  of 
Ixmdon,  odLebrated  in  Charles  n.*a  rei^ 
for  his  intemperate  zeal  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1681  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
by  Shaftesbury  to  watch  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  party  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. While  at  college  there,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  inventing  a  "  Protestant  flail "  for 
beating  out  tbe  brains  of  Papists,  and  by 
writing  coarse  rhymes  against  the  king-  He 
ms  indicted  in  London  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  but  the  lull  was  thrown  out  by  tho 
grand  jury.  Subsequently  he  was  tried  in 
Oxford,  ionnd  guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
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the  kuig,  on  the  evidence  of  Dogdile  and 
other  baotBunf  and  ezeoated. 

CSoUiur,  Jbkbmt  (i.  1660,  d.  1726),  was 
rector  of  Amptoo,  in  Suffolk,  and  in  1696  waa 
appointed  lecturer  at  Gniy's  Inn.  He  was  a 
cealoas  partiMin  of  the  Stuarts,  and  waa 
committeii  to  Newgate  for  writing  against 
William  III. ;  he  was,  however,  released  with- 
out trial.  But  having  granted  abeolution  to 
the  prisonen  executed  for  the  rtBManiiiiiliiiii 
Plot  (q.v.),  he  waa  obliged  to  leave  the  country. 
Betuming  to  London,  he  wrote  several  worlm. 
In  1698  he  produced  hia  Short  Vi«w  of  the  Im- 
morality and  Profaneneu  of  th«  Jingliih  Stage, 
in  which  he  attacked  Dryden  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  day.  The  book  wad  widdy 
read,  and  had  considerable  effect  in  bringing 
about  the  gradual  rdormation  of  the  atage. 
Collier  also  produced,  among  other  works,  an 
£ccUeitutieai  Hitter]/  of  Qreat  Britain,  which 
involved  him  in  a  controversy  with  Bum^ 

Otdlingwood,  Ccthbsbt,  Lord  {b.  1760, 
d.  1810),  was  bom  at  Newcastie-on>Tyne,  and 
vaa  very  early  sent  to  sea.  In  1774  he 
served  under  Admiral  Graves  in  America, 
and  led  a  p&rty  of  seamen  at  Bunker  HilL 
In  1776  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  hia  promotion  was  rapid,  as  he  stepped 
into  each  place  vacated  by  Nelson,  and  in 
1760  he  accompanied  Nelson  in  the  expedition 
against  San  Juan,  where  his  strong  oonatita- 
tion  stood  him  in  good  stead  among  the 
pestilential  marshes.  During  the  three  next 
years  he  did  good  service  in  the  capture  of 
French  merchantmen,  and  on  peace  being 
concluded  in  1783,  rejoined  Nelson  in  the 
Weatlndiea.  In  1786  he  returned  to  Englaad, 
but  did  notloi^  zemainidle:  andoothe  Ist 
of  June,  1793,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self, though  his  services  were  passed  over  by 
Lord  Howe.  In  command  of  the  Excellent,  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  St.  Vinceiit,  and 
took  more  than  his  share  of  the  hard  fighting. 
After  this  he  was  employed  in  blockadmg  the 
enemy's  porta,  but  managed  to  obtain  a  dunt 
holiday  in  1798.  The  next  year  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and  waa  amwinted  to 
serve  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord  Brid- 
port,  by  whom  he  waa  shortly  afterwards 
despatched  with  reinforcements  to  Lord  Keith 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  May,  1802,  he 
>.  obtained  a  year's  quiet  enjoyment  with  hia 
^family,  and  was  then  sent  off  to  join  Admiral 
ComwaUisoff  Brest.  In  1804  he  waa  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  until  the  union  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  compelled  him 
to  retire.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  position, 
and  only  left  it  to  join  Nelson's  fleet  in  its 
pursuit  of  Villeneove.  In  command  of  the 
Moyal  Sovereign  he  was  second  in  command 
to  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  and,  leading  one  divi- 
idon  of  the  fleet,  was  the  flrst  to  engage  the 
enemy.  On  Nelson's  death  the  command 
devolved  on  Collingwood,  who  has  now  been 
acquitted     any  blame  for  not  having  saved 


more  ol  the  enemas  ahips  after  the  battle. 
He  was  at  once  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a 

life  pension  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He 
continued  actively  employed  in  annoying  the 
French  coast,  and  guarding  the  relations  of 
England  with  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean.  So  unremitting  were  hia 
exertions,  that  they  preduced  a  dueaae  which 
finally,  (m  March  10,  1810,  killed  him  alnuMt 
at  his  post,  and  before  he  could  reach  £n^ 
land.  He  was  of  all  the  able  captains  of  his 
day  second  only  to  Nelson,  nor  vaa  he  less 
beloved  by  Ins  men  for  his  gentle  conaidera- 
tion  and  his  daring  courage. 

OoUiiiswDOd's  Uf*  !  Jtxam,  Nscol  Bitt. 

[W.  E.  S.] 

ColonieSt  "^^^  ^7  ^  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  enterpriung  navi^tors 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign — audi  as  Gilbert 
and  Raleigh  (^.v.),  by  whom  the  infant 
colony  of  Tiiginia  was  first  planted,  in 
1687 — but  it  was  not  until  the  pwsecntions 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.  drove  many 
Puritans  to  seek  an  asylum  in  New  England 
that  colonisation  became  at  all  general 
amongst  Englishmen.  Henceforward  the 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  North 
America  increased  rapidlj^,  abeorbing  the 
settlements  of  other  oattons,  such  as  the 
Butdi  on  the  Hudson,  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware,  and,  finally,  the  French  on  the 
Missiasippi.  [Colonies,  Thb  Amebicak.] 
When  these  colonies  seceded  from  England 
in  1783,  a  new  area  for  colonisation  in  tem- 
perate climates  had  already  been  opened  up 
by  the  discovery  of  Australia.  [AcsraAUA.] 
Tiui  town  of  Sydney  was  fonn^  in  1787, 
and  the  progress  of  ute  various  aettlements  of 
the  Australasian  group  has  been  continuous 
since  that  time.  Another  group  of  colonies 
ore  those  which  have  been  ncquired  by  con- 
quest from  other  powers,  chiefly  Irance, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  Canada  (q.v.),  conquered  in  the 
Seven  Years*  War  (1767--63),  and  the  islands 
of  the  West  Indies,  many  of  which  were 
acquired  in  the  same  war,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  taken  in  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  (1793—1816).  The  term  Colony  is 
used  somewhat  loosely  to  include  the  various 
dependencies  (whether  true  colonial  settle* 
ments  or  not)  administered  by  the  department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
TTiey  may  be  classed  roughly  as : — 

(I)  Agricultural  colonies,  where  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  ^heep-farming  is  the  chief 
source  of  wealth  —  such  as  the  Australian 
colonies  and  those  of  British  North  America. 

^2)  Plantation  colonies,  "  where  the  main 
object  of  those  who  go  to  them  is  to  plant 
and  rear  certain  vegetable  productions  which 
abound  in  hot  climates  only,  and  which  are 
of  great  value  in  European  markets  " — such 
aa  Ceylon,  the  Weet  Indian  ooloniea,  and 
Mauritius. 
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(3)  Trading  colonies — each  as  Singapore. 

(4)  Naval  or  military  statioiUjSach  as  Malta 
or  Gibraltar,  which  are  considered  colonies. 

The  class  of  penal  colonies  which  existed 
at  ui  early  period  no  longer  remains. 

Colonies  may  be  subjected  to  a  farther 
divinai,  uoeoming  to  the  means  by  which 
Uiey  were  acquired: — 

(!)  Colonieaobtainedbyoonquestorcession, 
legislation  for  which  is  absolutely  vested  in 
tlw  crown,  until  a  representative  assembly 
has  once  been  granted,  in  which  case  the 
crowa  oannot  le^jslate  further,  thoo^  the 
oolony  IB  still  subject  to  the  Imponal  Furlia- 
ment.  The  law  in  conquered  or  ceded 
colonies  Temains  as  it  was,  unloas  altered  by 
the  sovereign  in  couniaL 

(2)  Settled  colonies,  acquired  by  occupation 
vben  uninhabited.  Although  such  colonieti 
become  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
has  no  ^wer  of  legislation  hy  virtue  of  its 
pren^tiTe,  but  can  only  act  by  orders  in 
counoL  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
ceded  colouy  is  not  bound  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  before  its  cession ;  nor  is  the  colony 
bound  by  Acta  made  after  its  acquisition, 
unless  tiiQ  Act  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
British  colonies,  or  the  colony  is  specially 
named. 

British  ooltmies  are  officially  divided  into 
three  classes : — 

(1)  Crown  eoloniet  are  ceded  or  ctmqnered 
oolooies,  where  the  crown  has  the  entire 
control  of  legislation  and  of  the  officials. 

(2)  Colonitis  with  repmmtativt  iattitutiont, 
hut  without  retpotuitU  ffmmmmt,  where 
the  crown  retains  only  a  veto  on  le^slation. 

(3)  OoiimUt  having  both  npret^ntative  in- 
ttiiiftioHt  and  rupotuible  govemmmt.  Such 
institutions  and  government  were  introduced 
first  into  Canada  in  the  year  1847,  owing 
to  Lord  Durham's  report.  "  In  colonies 
wiflt  reqKRisible  government,  the.  control 
of  all  pabUc  departments  is  practically 
placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  command- 
mg  the  oonfidence  of  the  le^slature ;  and  the 
ministera  are  responsible  to  the  legis- 
lature, as  in  England.  The  Home  Govern- 
ment has  in  such  esses  no  control  whatever 
over  any  official  exoept  the  governor,  though 
the  crown  retains  a  veto  on  legislatioQ.  By 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government,"  says  Sir  J.  Erskine 
May,  "  a  colonial  oonstitution  has  become  the 
very  image  and  reflection  of  Parliamentary 
government  in  England.  The  governor — 
like  the  sovereign,  whom  he  represents — 
holds  himself  aloof  from  and  superior  to 
parties,  and  governs  through  conscitntiooal 
advisers  who  have  acquired  an  ascendency 
in  fite  I^islature."  The  Enftlish  oonstitation, 
in  tact,  18  generally  the  tj'pe  of  (jie  colonial 
governments,  which  have  a  governor  acting 
as  viceroy  of  the  crown,  an  Upper  Chamber 
cdther  appointed  by  the  govern^  or  elected 
by  a  limited  sufEcage,  and  a  Lower  Chamber, 


ooiresponding  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
like  it  retaining  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
originating  money  bills.  The  transactions  of 
suiSt  colonies  with  the  Home  Government  are 
chiefly  confined  to  foreign  and  commercial 
a&irs.  The  former  are  managed  by  the 
ColtRUBl  Office ;  while  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  various  colonies  have  commissionera  in 
Ix>ndon  called  Crown  Agents  or  A^fents- 
G^eneraL  The  colonies  administer  justice  by 
their  own  courts  of  law,  but  an  appeal  lios 
from  all  colonial  supreme  courts,  except  those 
of  Canada,  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  CounciL 

B.  U.  HUtin,  BrWA  CtHmifj  Craasr, 
CoMtit,  y  Brilannie  Smftrt;  81r  S.  maj,  Comt. 
Sift.;  Merivale,  Coloniiaiion ;  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis, 
Govt,  of  Uependtncit ;  A.  Todd,  Pari.  Govt,  in 
fintitk  CotoniM.  bee  also  tbe  article  od  the 
TTuiOM  ooloma*.  ^f,  p,j 

Col<mie«,  Tkb  AtbicAit.  [South  Afuca.] 

CcdoiiiM,  Thb  AlCBHiCAN,  were  for  Qie 
moet  jnrt  founded  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. The  North  American  continent  was 
first  discovered  in  1497  by  John  Cabot,  to 
whom  a  patent  was  granted  by  King 
Houy  TII.;  but  the  first  attempts  at  coloni- 
sation were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  1621 
and  onwards,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  whither 
the  French  followed  them  in  1562.  The 
French  also  soon  after  1635  began  to  malte 
settlements  in  the  North,  over  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  then  called  Acadia. 
Nova  Scotia  was  seised  by  England  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1701—1713), 
and  Canada  in  the  Seven  Tears'  War  (1757 — 
1763).  [Canada.]  The  first  abortive  attempt 
at  English  colonisation  was  made  in  1578  by 
Frobi^er ;  then  followed  two  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  (1579and  1583), and  two  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  the  first  of  which,  in  what  is  now 
North  Carolina,- was  for  a  little  while  success- 
fuL  At  length,  in  1607,  the  Loi^lon  Com- 
pany despatched  an  expedition  whidi  effected 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  tiie  English 
in  North  America  on  the  banks  of  the  James 
River  in  Virginia. 

The  thirteen  American  colonies  which 
afterwards  farmed  the  United  States  of 
America  are  usually  divided  into  three  gronps 
— those  at  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New 
England, 

(1)  The  Virginia  group,  rfr^mta,  a  name 
given  by  Raleigh  to  one  of  his  uneuc- 
cessfol  attempts  at  colonisation  in  honour 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  first  had  a  very  strug- 
gling  existence.  It  was  kept  alive  ddefly  by 
the  exertions  of  a  hardy  adventurer,  John 
Smith,*  who  explored  the  country,  and  made 
friends  with  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  the 
theme,  with  his  daughter  Pocahontas,  of  some 
romantic  stories.  Freshimmigrants  soon  began 
to  strengthen  the  colony ;  it  (irew  rich  by  tho 
8aIeoftolMicco,andinl619,theVirginian  House 
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of  Bui^eases  assembled  for  the  fint  time.  The 
next  few  years  witnessed  some  dangerous 
struggles  with  the  Indians,  in  which  the 
colony  suffered  greatly  until  the  submission 
of  the  savagM  in  1646,  which  was  confirmed 
by  a  great  treaty  at  Albany  in  1684.  In 
1624  James  I.  dissolved  the  liondon  Company, 
and  Virginia  became  a  crown  colony ;  but 
Boon  afterwards  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the 
import  of  tobacco  to  £ngland  was  secured  to 
Virginia  and  the  Somers  Islands  by  proclama- 
tioD.  Its  position  under  the  Commonwealth 
was  one  of  practical  independence.  Fortune 
changed,  however,  with  the  Restoration,  when 
Charlea  il.  restricted  the  commerce  of  the 
colony  by  Navigation  Acts,  while  the  Anembly, 
which  was  extremely  Royalist,  persecuted 
Konconformists  and  limited  the  suffrage. 
Finally  the  whole  of  Virginia  was  banded  over 
for  thirty-one  years  to  Xiord  Colepepper  and 
Lord  Arlingtcm.  From  these  causes  sprang 
a  rebellion,!;  nown  from  its  leader  as  "  Bacon's 
BebelUon,"  in  1676,  wludi  was  crushed  two 
years  later  by  Sir  C^rge  Berkeley.  Lord 
Colepepper  was  made  governor  for  life,  and 
the  position  of  the  colonists  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Stuart  period  was  dis- 
astrous. After  the  Revolution,  however, 
Virginia  recovered  her  iHosperit^,  and  the 
separate  .  history  of  the  colony  consists 
chiefly  itf  a  series  of  disputes  between  the 
governors  and  the  assemblies.  Mary- 
land, named  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria, 
was  originally  part  of  Virginia,  but  was 
made  into  a  separate  colony  by  charter 
in  1632,  when  it  became  the  property  of 
a  Catholic,  Lord  Baltimore,  under  a  most 
liberal  constitution,  equality  being  conceded 
to  all  Christian  creeds.  Its  condition  was 
one  of  great  prosperity  until  Claybome, 
a  man  of  republican  sympathies,  opposed  the 
authority  ot  Lord  Baltimore,  and  threw  the 
colony  into  confusion,  which  lasted  for  ten 
years  until  1660.  Under  William  and  Mary, 
the  colony  paasad  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  and  Roman  Oatholidsm  became 
illegal;  but  in  1716  it  was  restored  to  the 
descendants  of  its  founder,  now  become  Pro- 
testants. The  Carolina*  were  so  called  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  French  settlers  in  honour 
of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  North  Carolina 
was  the  seme  of  most  of  Raleigh's  attempts 
at  colonisation,  being  then  part  of  Virginia. 
The  name  was  given  to  them  afresh  by 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  reign  it  was  granted  by 
charter  to  proprietaries,  and  a  constitution 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Model,"  prepared  for 
it  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  fonnd  unworkable;  the  colonists  took 
inatiarB  into  thmr  own  hands,  divided  them- 
selves into  two  governments,  began  to  import 
negro  slaves,  and  to  treat  the  Indian  tribes 
with  great  brutality.  Finally,  in  1729  the 
proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the  crown. 
Georgia,  originally  part  of  Caroliaa,  was 
founded  by  Colonel  O^ethotpe,  with  some 


government  assistance,  as  a  refuge  for  insol- 
vent debtors  and  persecuted  Dissenters  whom 
he  rescued  from  English  prisons.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  strongly  influenced  by 
the  advent  of  some  liloravian  settlers,  and  'iyy 
the  visits  of  the  two  Wesleys  and  WhitBeld. 
In  1739  Oglethorpe  invaided  Uie  Spanish 
colony  of  Florida  without  success,  and  the 
counter  attack  also  failed.  Slavery  was  in- 
troduced into  the  colony  about  1760,  and  two 
years  later  it  was  annexed  to  the  crown. 

(2)  The  New  York  group.  Of  these  New 
York  and  New  Jeraey  have  s  common  histtny. 
They  were  in  the  first  instance  Dutch 
colonies.  Delaware  Bay  was  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson  in  1609,  and  a  settlement 
made  at  Albany  in  1615.  Soon  New  Am- 
sterdam, at  first  a  trading  station,  became  a 
permanent  town,  and  the  island  of  Manhattan 
was  bought  from  the  Indians.  After  a 
struggle  for  existence  with  the  English 
ooloniffl,  with  the  Indians,  who  nearly 
destroyed  them,  and  with  the  Swedes,  whose 
settlement,  *'  New  Sweden,"  was  annexed  in 
1666,  the  state  and  city  of  New  Amsterdam 
became  very  prosperous.  In  1664,  however, 
the  country  w^  granted  by  Charles  II.  to 
James,  Duke  of  York ;  it  surrendered  to  Sir 
Robert  Holmes  without  a  struggle :  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
New  Jersey.  For  a  few  years  the  Dutch 
recovered  it  again,  but  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  England  in  1674.  Jamee  II.  united  New 
York  and  New  England  under  the  governor- 
ship of  Sir  E.  Andrews,  but  at  the  Revolotioa 
he  was  driven  out,  and  the  connection  dis- 
solved. The  rights  of  the  proprietors  in 
New  Jersey  were  bought  by  the  Quakers  in 
1682,  but  surrendered  to  the  crown  in  1702. 
Penntylvania,  a  district  originally  occupied 
by  the  settlement  of  New  Sweden,  was  also 
purchased  from  Charles  II.  \iy  William  Penn 
in  1682,  when  its  capital,  Philadelphia,  was 
founded,  and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Indian  tribes.  Soon  afterwards  a  boundary 
dispute  arose  with  Marj'land,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  cession,  in  1701,  to  Penn  of  the 
tract  on  the  south  of  the  Delaware,  which  was 
known  as  the  Delaware  Territory,  and  which 
was  attached  to  Pennsylvania,  though  witii  a 
separate  tegislatore,  till  1776,  when  Delaware 
declared  itself  an  independmt  State.  After 
the  English  Revolution  Penn's  proprietary 
rights  were  conflscated. 

(3)  The  New  England  group.  This  was  so 
named  by  John  Smith,  who  made  one  of  the  two 
early  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  found  a 
settlem«it  there.  In  1620,  however,  some 
PuritanNonconformists,  known  asthe"  Pilgrim 
Fathers,"  sailedfrom  England  Ma^Jhmr, 
and,  landing  in  Plymouth  Bay,  effected  a  per> 
manent  occupation.  Their  relations  with  the 
Indians  were  on  the  whole  &iendly,  and  fresh 
settlements  were  made,  viz..  New  Hampehire 
(1622)»  MaetaekuaeUt  in  1628,  SJude  Idtmi 
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1)y  Eoger  Williams  (1631),  and  Cotmeetieut 
ooloiused  from  UosBschtuettfl  from  1633  and 
onwards.  This  last  settlement  involved  the 
New  Englanders  in  two  Indian  wars,  which 
resolted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Fequod  and 
Nairagansott  tribes.  The  northern  colonies 
were  subjected  by  Cbarlee  I.  to  severe 
rvtiictifHU^  but  in  1643  framed  thanaelves 
into  a  federation  known  as  Ti*  Unitei 
Coloniet  of  New  England,  which  proved 
the  germ  of  the  present  United  States. 
Uassachuaetts  soon  proved  itself  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  colcmiea,  and  in  1676 
crashed  the  Indians  in  a  great  war  calleid, 
after  tiis  chief  of  the  Wampanoaga,  "  King 
PbiHp'a  War."  New  England  was  eeverely 
oppreesed  after  the  Restoration  by  Andros 
and  other  governors ;  Massachusetts  forfeited 
her  charter  in  1684,  but  with  the  Bevolution 
better  times  came.  In  1690  the  Massa- 
chuaetts  government  instigated  a  war  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  vhi^  lasted  with  a 
kmg  interval  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (q.v.) 
down  to  the  dose  of  "  King  George's  War," 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
8ach  was  the  origin  of  the  thirteen  American 
colonies,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
southern,  where  slave-labour  was  universal 
w^  the  exception  of  Georgia,  were  in  the 
main  aristocratic,  and  the  northern  sectarian 
and  democratic.  Their  constitutions  varied 
considerably,  but  as  a  rule  they  consisted  of 
a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the  biu-gesaee, 
or  freemen,  reinforced  frequently  by  nominees 
of  the  proprietaries,  a  council  nominated,  as 
a  rule,  by  tiie  governor,  but  in  Massachusetts 
by  the  freemen*  and  a  governor  appointed  in 
crown  colonies  by  the  king  and  proprietors, 
in  the  others  by  the  ootmciL 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven 
Tears*  War  in  Europe,  a  border  warfare 
knovm  a«  the  "French  and  Indian  War" 
broke  oat  in  America,  during  which  occurred 
the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  valley  by  the 
French,  who  built  there  Fort  Duqnasoe,  and 
the  defeat  of  General  Braddock  and  Qwr^ 
Washington  when  they  advanced  against  it, 
1755.  War  was  not  formally  declared  until 
1766,  when  the  newly-built  Fort  William 
Benry  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  however,  fortune 
ohanmd,  and  tibe  {^reat  success  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada  was  anticipated  by  the  capture  of 
Fort  Dnqueene  (subeequently  re-named  Pitts- 
burg) in  1768  by  General  Forbes  supported 
by  Washington.  After  the  Peace  of  Paris 
(1763L  the  yirgruuana  defeated  the  Ottawas 
and  tf^ir  allies  in  the  last  ^«at  war,  waged 
by  the  odoniBta  against  the  Indiana. 

It  is  impossible  hero  to  do  more  than  just 
Unt  at  the  events  which  from  that  date  tended 
to  embitter  the  relations  between  the  colonies 
and  England.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Navigaiim  Lawi  (1667 — 1660),  by  which 
the  colonies  were  prohibited  from  procur- 
ing a  large  number  of  articles  exc^  from 
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England  and,  after  the  Trea^  of  TTtrecht, 
from  Spain,  and  laid  duties  on  the  export  of 
articles  from  oolony  to  colony.  These  laws 
were  largely  evaded  by  smuggling,  and  in 
ccoiseqaenoe  Grenville  in  1764  forced  them 
with  great  severity,  and  by  a  Eevtntu  Act 
laid  heavy  duties  on  various  imports,  includ- 
ing wines.  The  Stamp  Act  (1766)  followed, 
wuch  imposed  duties  ranging  from  |d.  to 
£10  on  printed  publications,  but  it  was 
received  with  such  outcry  and  riots  all  over 
America,  that  it  had  to  be  repealed  in  the 
following  year,  while  a  Deelaratorf/  Act  at 
the  same  time  insisted  on  the  dependence  of 
the  colonies  on  the  king  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  This  conciliatory  policy  did 
not  continue  long.  In  the  same  year  the 
New  York  Assembly  was  suspended  for 
refusing  to  supply  stores  to  the  royal  troops 
in  obedience  to  the  Quartering  Act,  and 
Charles  Townshend's  fatal  Seventu  Act,  im- 
posing import  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
other  articles  followed  in  the  next  year. 
War  was  from  that  moment  inevitable ;  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  1768 
for  refusing  to  rescind  a  letter  of  protest,  and 
there  was  a  coUision  between  the  citizens  of 
Boston  and  the  British  troops,  known  as  the 
"  Boston  Massacre,"  in  1770.  Lord  North's 
Tea  Act  (1770),  which  removed  the  re- 
strictions except  that  on  tea,  postponed  the 
war  for  awhile,  but  the  rejecticHi  of  thinnings 
petitifm  for  ^bo  removal  of  Hutchinson  from 
the  ^vranorabip  of  Massachusetts  by  the 
Fjighah  government  was  followed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  tea  ships  in 
Bo^n  harbour,  by  the  Boston  ^ort  Act,  the 
sparit  which  set  the  incendiary  forces  of  a 
century  ablase.  [Boston  Fokt  Act  ;  Ahbbi- 
CAN  iNDBrsHniNOB,  Wab  OF ;  TTnitbd  States, 

BaUTIONS  WITH.] 

Banorof t,  Huf .  of  Ammiea:  J.  Dt^la, DU  Aff- 
lith  tn  Afntricn;  Heming,  fngutru  tnto  CoImtiM- 
Umi;  Belknoi),  Hist.  <]f  Aampshfr*;  lloMta- 
AkmUc  fiMoTMol  CotbetiMa;  Clurkson,  Hmioir* 
ttWiOAmh  Pom;  StanbuM,  Sut.  of  AwIaiHl; 
Kacanky's  Enaj  oa  ChaOiam  j  XiDdtow,  Woir  ^ 
ilHMneon  Indtpradnm  [L.  C>  S.] 

0(fl01liM,THBAU8TBALUN.  [AVSTBAKIA.] 

Colnm'ba,  Br.  (i.  621,  d.  597),  was  a 
native  of  Gartan,  in  Donegal;  he  was  the 
son  Feidlhim  and  Ethne,  botiti  k&  Irish  blood 
royaL  Educated  for  the  Church,  he  founded, 
in  546,  the  monastery  of  Berry,  and  subse- 
quently established  many  churches  in  Ireland. 
The  victory  of  the  heathen  king,  Brude 
MacMaclen,  over  the  Scots  of  Dalriada,  in 
660,  led,  three  years  later,  to  the  mission  of 
Columba,  undertaken  for  tiie  ptupose  t&.  con- 
verting the  I^cts :  though  anottier  account 
ascribes  the  departure  of  Columba  from  Ire- 
land to  his  action  in  bringing  about  a  battle 
between  two  Irish  tribes.  Columba  landed  in 
lona  663,  receiving  the  grant  of  the  island 
from  Conal,  King  of  Dalriada,  or,  as  some 
thin^  from  Bn^Bf  the  Fictish  monarcih;  here 
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h»  founded  his  ohurch,  which  became  (or  160 
years  the  national  Church  of  Sootland.  The 
Coiumhan  church,  olwaya  intimately  connected 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  wan  in  some  pointa 
of  doctrine  and  ceremonial  opposed  to  that  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  owed  no  allegiance.  [Chukck, 
Ths  Celtic]  After  two  years  spent  in  the 
establishment  of  his  monastery,  Colamba,  in 
6tt6,  went  on  a  mianon  of  conversion  to  the 
court  of  Brude,  King  of  the  Picts,  at  Inver- 
ness ;  having  won  orer  the  monarch  to  the  new 
faith,  he  proceeded  to  eatabUsh  monasteries 
throughout  the  Pictish  territory.  In  676  he 
caused  Aidaa,  King  of  Dalriada,  to  assert  his 
position  as  a  king,  independent  of  the  Irish 
Dalriads ;  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  in  founding  churches  amongst 
the  southern  Picta.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  June,  697,  he  revisited 
Ireland.  The  clouds  of  tradition  and  romance 
in  which  the  facts  hts  life  are  enshrouded 
render  it  somewhat  difiionlt  to  estimate  his 
true  character ;  he  is  called  by  hia  biographer 
Adamnan  a  man  of  contrasts,  "at  once 
tmder  and  irritable,  rude  and  ooorteous, 
grateful  and  rereogefuL"  The  verdict  of 
Mr.  8kene  may  be  quoted: — "He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  great  force  of  choraoter  and 
determined  seal  in  effecting  hia  ^lu-poee,  but 
ho  could  not  have  been  the  object  of  such 
tender  love  and  implicit  devotion  from  all  who 
came  under  the  sphere  of  his  inAnenoe  if  the 
softer  and  more  amiable  features  pictured  in 
the  earlier  descriptions  of  him  had  not  pre- 
dominated." In  later  years,  part  of  his  r«lics 
were  removed  to  Kella,  in  Meath,  and  part  by 
Kenneth  MaoAlpine  to  Dunkeld. 

Adamaao.  Lt/t  af  8t.  CWataba  (Beeres's  «d., 

1857)1  Ftwbas,  JCalMter  ttf  SMttU  8sMt*t 

Skeae. 

Columbia,  Brttisii  ,WE8  formeily  part  of 

the  Hudson's  lEay  Territories.  It  rose  into  im- 
portance owing  to  the  discovery  of  gold  there 
(1868 — 1861)  and  the  ooosequont  influx  of 
settlers.  It  was  created  a  crown  colony  in 
1868.  In  1886  Vancouver's  Island  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  Islands  wwe  incorporated  with  it, 
and  in  1871  the  wholo  distriot  beoasw  a  mt>- 
vince<^  the  Domiiuon  of  Canada  (q.v.).  The 
government,  which,  like  those  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  is  Hubject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  coosista  of  a 
lieutenant-governor  and  a  legislative  asaembly 
of  twenty>nnir  membeiBk 

Combttrmofre*  Staplbtoh  Coron,  Ist 
ViBoocNT  (A.  I77'2,  d.  1868),  took  part  in  the 
last  Mysore  War.  He  served  with  distiBction 
through  Uie  Psninintar  War,  was  commander 
of  all  tiu  allied  cavalry  after  1810,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Salamanca 
by  a  ^rand  cavalry  charge.  In  1814  he  was 
for  his  services  created  Baron  Combnrmere. 
In  1817  he  was  made  Governor  of  Jamaica. 
In  1826  he  was  aj^inted  commander-in-chief 
in  India,  and  aooomplished  the  rednotion  of 


Bhurtpore  at  the  close  of  the  Btmneae  War. 
He  was  created  Viscount  Combermere  of 
Bhurtpore,  Feb.,  1827. 

<|lftT^»wi^mla.iw^.  On  the  vacancy  of  a 
benefice,  it  was  sometimes  customary  to 
assise  it  to  the  care  ui  a  iHshop,  to  be  held  in 
commendam  until  a  proper  person  could  be 
found  on  whom  to  oe^w  it.  This  system 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
law  againat  pluralities,  and  was  frequently 
abused.  In  1616  occurred  the  famous  Com  of 
Commmdamt,  when  an  action  waa  brought 
against  Naile,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  for  holdmg 
a  living,  m  eomntmdam,  to  which  it  waa 
alleged  he  had  been  illegally  presented  by 
the  king,  whose  general  prerogative  of  grant- 
ing a  commendom  was  disputed,  llie  caae  is 
famous  for  the  subserviency  of  the  judges, 
who,  having  made  some  alight  effort  to  resent 
the  king's  attempt  to  obfaiin  a  verdict  favour- 
able to  himself,  subsequently  sued  for  pardon 
on  their  knees.  Sir  Edward  Coke's  opposition 
to  James's  unconstitutional  act  entailed  hia 
ilinmisiiil  shortly  afterwards. 

Commendation,  [Fbcdaubk.] 

Commaroe.  The  history  of  English 
commerce  is  naturally  divided  into  two  paita 
—the  progress  of  navigatim  and  the  routes 
taken  by  traders.  But  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience and  Inevity  they  moat  be  taken 
together  in  the  present  article. 

The  chief  objects  of  medieeral  maritime 
enterpriBO  were  Uie  fisheries  and  the  trade  with 
the  ^ist.  The  former  were  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dntch  and  English ;  the  latter, 
as  far  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  those 
of  the  Venetians,  Genoese,  and  Florentines. 
Fish  was  a  far  more  important  article  of  diet 
in  the  Middle  Agea  than  it  is  now.  It  was 
prescribed  during  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
week  by  religion,  and  it  supplemented  as  well 
as  varied  the  coarse  salted  food  of  our  ances- 
tors in  winter.  Tlie  principal  porta  engaged 
in  this  trade  were  Tarmoutn  and  the  neig^- 
bonring  towns  for  herrings,  and  Scarborough 
for  cod.  There  were  also  extensive  salmon 
fisheries  in  the  Thames,  the  Tweed,  and  the 
Severn,  barreled  salmon  being  an  important, 
though  comparatively  expensive,  articleof  diet. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  flfteentti  century,  i^., 
before  1436,  Bristol  mariners,  by  the  use  m  the 
mariner's  compass,  reached  Iceland  1^  the 
Irish  Channel  and  Atlantic,  and  succeasfolly 
competed  with  their  Scarborough  rivals. 
Bristol  gained  considerable  opulence  by  this 
trade,  and  during  this  century  became  the 
seoond  ctty  of  the  kingdom  for  opulence 
and  nnmmirs.  Tlie  maniiflcent  church  of 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  near  Bristol,  was  the  gift 
of  a  rich  Bristol  merchant  in  this  century. 

The  trade  of  England  during  this  period 
was  vffly  considerable,  and  waa  doubtlessly 
much  asnsted  W  their  possessions  in  France. 
Hm  English  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the  artnation 
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of  the  port  of  Calais,  to  have  the  control  of  the 
narrow  aeaa,  and,  aa  long  as  they  held  Kor- 
nundy  and  Quienne,  with  the  suzerainty  over 
Britanny,  could  r^tdate  traffic  along  the  coast 
from  Flanders  to  Bayonne.  Hence  the  efforts 
which  the  Lancaatrian  kings  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  Henry  V.'a  conquests  had  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  military  purpose. 
The  Emperor  Sigismund  told  Henry  V.  that 
Dover  and  Calais  were  the  keys  of  the 
Channel,  and  should  be  kept  as  the  special 
strength  of  England.  The  trade  with  the 
Baltic  and  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia  and 
Denmark  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hanae 
towns,  which  were  closely  connected  with 
London,  where  a  powerful  corporatioa 
called  the  Alderman  and  Merchants  of  the 
Steel-yard,  had  important  privileges  from 
the  thirteenth  century  till  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth.  When  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Normandy  was  gone,  English  com- 
merce was  seriously  affected  by  the  numerous 
corsairs  which  hid  in  the  Breton  ports,  and, 
after  the  loss  of  Guienne,  thia  put  of 
France  was  similarly  aAected  by  the  decline 
of  trade  with  England,  and  vainly  strove,  by 
the  revolt  of  1453,  to  renew  its  old  relations 
with  the  English  crown  and  people.  The 
commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Portugal  were  intimate.  But  after  the  war 
with  ;ftance  was  practically  over,  and  Louis  XI. 
left  no  meuu  antried  to  conciliate  Edward  IV., 
the  coasting  trade  of  EnKland  became  again 
extensive  and  profitable,  for  we  learn  from  a 
remarkable  treatise  of  the  time,  that  the 
English  mercantile  marine  had  nearly  all  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  coast,  while  that  of 
Trance  was  unimportant.  The  writer,  a 
Frenchman,  therefore  recommends  a  stringent 
na'rigation  law. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  the  prodnc*  ol 
the  East  was  conveyed  to  Eurcw>»  by  three 
routes  at  least :  two  by  land,  a  third 
mainlv  by  sea.  The  two  land  routes  started 
from  ^gdad,  one  pEissing  through  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Antioch,  the  other  through  the  high- 
lands of  Annenia  to  Trebizond.  The  third 
was  to  Aden,  np  the  Red  Sea,  then  by  a  short 
land  journey  to  the  Kile,  and  down  the  Nile 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  This  road  ultimately 
superseded  the  others.  Central  Asia,  owing 
to  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Turks,  and 
finally  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  became  impass- 
able for  commerce,  and  the  only  road  miich 
remained  open  was  through  Egypt,  where  heavy 
toUs  were  exacted,  though  not  so  as  to  entirely 
spoil  the  tmde.  The  goods  brought  from  the 
East,  chiefly  spices,  which  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  all  who  could  afford  them,  were 
carried  uirough  Italy,  across  the  Alps,  and 
down  the  waterways  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper 
Btannhe,  and  their  afflnents,  enriching  the 
towns  of  Lower  Gwmany  and  Xlanders.  It 
is  posnble  that  some  Eastern  produce  still 
loimd  its  m7  into  Europe  1^  the  Caspian, 


Afitrachan,  and  Russia,  and  that  the  early 
opulence  of  Novgorod  was  due  to  this  com- 
merce. 

Meanwhile,  the  avenaes  of  trade  with  the 
East  were  being  closed  up,  and  the  Western 
nations  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  risk  of 
being  excluded  from  the  use  of  products 
which  had  become  necessaries  to  many. 
Maritime  enterprise  hud  boen  stimulated  by 
the  example  of  the  Portuguese  and  their 
successful  explorations  of  the  African  coast. 
Simultaneously,  Vasoo  de  Gama,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  tmd 
Columbus,  under  that  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  strove  to  find  a  waterway  to  the 
East,  and  so  escape  from  the  Sow  of  bar- 
barism which  had  nearly  destroyed  commerce. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centurj-,  Vasco 
de  Gama  achieved  the  Cape  passage  ;  Colum- 
bus, the  discoverj'  of  the  New  World.  The 
Pope  granted  them,  in  an  age  when  no  one 
was  prepared  to  dispute  his  authority  in  the 
matter,  the  dominion  over  their  discoveries, 
and  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  thither. 
The  result  in  the  New  World  was  the  Spanish 
conquest  and  the  establishment  of  Spanish 
monopoly.  In  the  East,  factories  were  es- 
tablished, especially  on  the  western  side  of 
Hindostan,  which,  after  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  became  also 

Sart  of  the  vast  Spanish  empire.  These 
iscoveries  were  made  only  just  in  time. 
In  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  voyages 
of  Columbus  and  De  Gama,  Selim  1.  conquered 
Egj-pt,  annihilated  what  little  trade  was  1^ 
by  this  route,  and  ruined  the  prosperity  of 
the  Italian  and  free  German  cities. 

The  sea  route  was  for  a  long  time  costly 
and  unprofitable.  It  was  protected  by  a 
monopoly— due  to  the  papal  grants.  It  was 
in  the  huids  of  a  small  power,  which,  after  a 
hrief  period  of  extraordinary  activity,  showed 
signs  of  early  decay.  From  these  uscoverica 
the  English  were  excluded,  owing,  amongst 
other  causes,  to  the  timid  avarice  of  Henrj' 
YII.,  to  the  respect  still  entertained  for 
the  Pope^s  anthority,  end  when  that  was 
discarded,  to  the  fear  of  the  Spanidi  power. 
Hence,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
an  attempt  was  made  to  develop  trade  in 
another  quarter.  In  the  year  1553  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  attempted  a  North-East  passage, 
with  three  ships.  Two  were  driven  into  a 
desert  harbour  of  Lapland,  and  the  com- 
manders and  crews  frozen  to  death.  The 
third  reaching  Archangel,  its  commander  had 
an  interview  with  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  employers  the  charter  of  the 
Russian  Company.  The  first  map  of  Russia 
was  published  in  1560  by  an  agent  of  this 
company ;  but  for  a  long  time  the  operations 
of  tiie  company  were  trivial.  Similar  at- 
tempts were  made  to  open  mi  a  trade  with 
the  Levant  and  Horocoo.  These  were  dis* 
tinct  advances,  though  ss  yet  without  de- 
dflive  resnltt.   In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlir. 
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— as  we  learn  from  one  of  hia  statutes,  ref- 
lating the  price  of  freights,  and  directing 
what  should  he  the  goods  transported  to 
various  countries — it  appears  that  Malaga 
was  the  furthest  port  to  which  at  this  time 
the  English  ship-master  ventured.  It  is 
plain  t^t  England  had  fallen  far  hehind 
other  nations  in  the  extent  and  activity  of 
her  mercantile  marine. 

The  resuscitation  of  English  enterprise  was 
due  to  Frobisher,  Davis,  and  Drake,  especially 
tiie  latter.  In  1579  Elizabeth  entered  into  an 
aUiance,  oSraudveand  defensiTe,  with  Holland, 
and  thus  informally  declared  war  against 
Spain.  Two  years  before  this,  Drake  had 
set  out  <m  his  famous  voyage.  His  distinct 
purpose  was  the  plunder  oi  Spanish  commerce, 
and  he  probably  started  with  the  queen's 
concurrence,  certainly  with  her  connivance. 
In  those  days  it  was  very  difficult  to  prevent 
jffivate  wamre,  especially  when  the  object  of 
such  warfare  was  opulent,  and  possessed  of 
lucrative  privileges,  held  under  what  had  now 
become  a  discredited  authority,  and  was 
wholly  unable  to  defend  those  privileges  b^  a 
blockade  or  a  police  of  the  seas.  The  foactical 
exdnsicai  of  all  ships  but  those  one  nation 
from  tlwse  ancient  and  these  new  markets 
explain,  though  they  may  not  justify,  the 
buccaneering  exploits  of  Drake  and  his 
followers.  It  was  the  only  way  of  breaking 
in  upon  a  monopoly  intelligible  to  the  wild 
spirit  of  the  time,  when  England  declared  war 
■gainst  Spain  and  Spain  had  added  the 
poBsessionB  of  Fortugu  to  her  own.  The 
oommerce  and  factories  of  the  East  became 
lawfol  prize  to  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
The  latter  were  early  successful,  and  estab- 
lished an  Indian  empire  in  the  Archipelago. 
Sut  the  English  built  up  their  commerce 
with  the  East  very  slowly ;  and  after  many 
reverses,  Elizabeth  granted  charters,  towartu 
the  conclusion  of  her  reign,  to  the  Levant  and 
East  India  Companies,  and  made  considerable 
sacrifices  of  revenue  in  order  to  foster  their 
early  efforts. 

When  the  rupture  with  Spain  was  im- 
minent, England  began  to  plant  colonies  in 
Korth  America,  Raleigh  being  the  pioneer  of 
those  settlements.  But  they  were  pnwtioally 
private  adventures.  The  settlers  fowM 
neither  fertile  localities  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  nor  opulent  kingdoms,  the  plunder  of 
which  would  ennch  monarchs  as  well  as 
soldiers  of  fortune,  such  as  were  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  settlers  in  the  English  plantations 
had  to  contest  tiieir  occupation  with  vigorous, 
poor,  and  resolute  savages,  who  had  probably 
dispossessed  and  annilulated  a  wealthier  and 
more  civilised  race.  The  later  settlers  of 
New  England  planted  themselves  on  sterile 
land,  and  in  a  climate  of  extremes.  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  we  know,  was 
severe,  and  a  long  time  elapsed  before  these 
settlers  could  acquire  a  few  comforts.  They 
became,  indeed,  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  empire. 


the  opulence  and  resources  of  which  already 
are  beyond  parallel,  and  will  be  beyond 
rivalry  at  no  remote  date.  But  for  a  long 
time  they  were  weak  and  profitless  to  Eng- 
land. 

After  many  disappointments,  the  East  India 
Company  began  to  prosper.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  its  profits  from  trade 
were  very  large,  and  the  fortunes  of  many  a 
noble  and  wealthy  family  were  founded  on 
East  India  stock  and  the  sales  of  its  imports. 
Like  every  similar  institution,  in  the  extra- 
ordinar}-  period  at  stock-exchange  and  stock- 
joblnng  activity,  which  became  a  frenzy  from 
the  Bevolution  to  the  collapse  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme,  the  East  India  Company  had  its 
rivals  for  privilege  and  monopoly.  The 
Parliament  had  taken  from  the  crown  the 
right  of  giving  patents  for  exclusive  trade, 
and  had  assumed  the  power  itself.  The 
crown  was  not  unwilling  to  iranater  the 
odium  of  such  grants  from  itself  to  the 
Parliament,  espedally  as  the  companies  were 
perfectly  willing  to  assist  tiie  financial  em- 
barrassments of  the  government  by  loans  on 
favoarable  terms,  or  even  by  the  handsel  of 
large  sums  down  in  return  for  ooncessiona. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  much  of  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  was  due  to  votes 
bought  by  thoae  who  were  eager  to  obtain 
the  lucrative  monopoly  of  a  Fai-liamentary 
titleu  The  habit  of  gambling  in  companies' 
shares  was  greatly  furthered  by  the  almost 
unlicensed  joaotioe  of  offraing  lotteries  on 
evny  conceivable  subject 

The  theory  of  the  seventeenth  and  ei^- 
teenth  centuries  was  that  the  development  of 
commerce  was  of  supreme  importance  to  the 
community,  and  that  commerce  was  best 
secured  by  monopoly.  But  monopoly  in  the 
existing  condition  of  commercial  Europe  was 
to  be  secured  only  by  war — an  improvement^ 
indeed,  on  the  old  system  of  buccaneering, 
but  for  a  long  time  accompanied  by  it.  James 
was  too  timid  to  make  war  on  any  pretext. 
Charles  could  not  rely  on  his  subjects,  even 
if  he  had  possessed  the  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  a  warlike  policy.  But  Cromwell 
consulted  the  impulses  of  his  age  and  race 
when  he  declared  war  against  Spain.  Hb 
demanded  trade  witii  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  religious  freedom  for  Englidbi  settlera  in 
Boch  colonies.  His  demands  were  refused, 
and  he  seized  Jamaica  (intending  to  seize 
Cuba),  in  the  Antilles,  and  Dunkirk,  on  the 
Flemish  coast.  He  intended  to  control  the 
narrow  seas,  and  to  found  an  empire  in  the 
West.  He  defeated  the  Dutch,  humbled 
them  and  broke  their  prestige,  and  designed 
to  ruin  their  trade  by  his  Navigation  Act. 
But  had  Cromwell  lived  to  the  natural 
span  of  human  life,  instead  of  dying  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year,  he  could  aaeoTedly  have 
founded  an  English  empire  in  the  Guo  states, 
and  have  expelled  the  Spaniards,  nearly  two 
centuries  before  Canning's  famous  bsMst  was 
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tittered,  that  he  had  called  ihe  New  World 
into  being  in  order  to  redrees  the  balance  of 
the  Old. 

The  commerce  of  England  grew  rapidly 
daring  the  first  half  of  the  eightcwntii  century. 
Wild  speculation  was  checked  by  the  loeaes 
of  the  Sonth  Sea  scheme,  capital  was  accumu- 
lated, agricnltore  prospered,  and  the  pacific 
pohcy  of  Walpole  and  Fleuij  aided  pro- 
gress. The  Seven  Years'  War,  avowedly 
carried  on  by  England  in  order  to  secure 
commerce  by  conquest,  had,  and  oontinnee  to 
have,  lasting  effects  on  numkind.  It  gave 
India  and  North  America  to  the  English 
race  and  to  English  civilisation.  But  it  also 
brought  with  it  the  refutation  of  the  old 
commercial  doctrine  that  war  makes  trade 
and  conquest  secures  trade.  England  sought 
to  impose  part  of  the  charges  txt  the  war  on 
the  American  colonies,  and  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence followed.  The  East  India  Company 
found  that  they  could  not  live  and  pay 
dividends  on  trade,  though  they  clung  to  their 
monopoly,  and  therefore  they  began  to  pay 
dividends  out  of  the  Mbute  of  emquered 
races. 

It  was  supposed  that  after  the  loss  of  the 

American  colonies  English  commerce  had 
BQsteined  a  fatal  blow.  The  leading  Ameri- 
cans of  the  Revolution  thought  so.  llie  great 
majority  of  public  men  in  England  held  the 
same  opinion.  But  in  a  short  time  it  was 
found  that  the  UnUed  States  were  better 
customers  than  the  Plantatitms  were.  The 
fact  ist  omunerce,  unless  it  be  violently  pre- 
vented from  seeking  its  own  career,  has  no 
preference  beyond  what  is  suggested  by 
cheaimeas  and  convenience.  Besides,  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
an  age  of  practical  invention.  Watt  made 
the  steam-engine  a  power.  The  invention 
of  Aikwright  increased  the  handiness  of  man 
tea  or  twentyfold.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
man  offered,  if  his  patents  were  continued  to 
him,  to  defray  a  moiety  of  the  extraordinary 
charges  of  government  in  England.  The 
story  is  perhaps  an  exaggeration,  but  it  has  a 
basis  of  truth.  It  implira  that  the  consuming 
power  of  mankind  was  enormously  increased 
by  inventson,  and  that  this  consnmption  was 
si^ipUed  by  the  machinery  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  for  it  is  manifest  that  Arkwright 
looked  for  bis  customers  beyond  the  wants  of 
his  own  countrymen.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant than  invention  was  the  great  boon  of 
conmmeial  freedom  granted  in  1846.  The 
advoeatesof  Free^sde  may  regret  that  their 
views  are  not>  accepted  by  aU  civilised  nations. 
But  they  know  tnat  the  members  of  every 
community  wish  to  sell,  and,  though  the  laws 
may  limit  their  choice  in  buying,  that  they 
must  buy  in  order  to  aelL  The  racects  of  that 
oommeroial  freedom  which  we  have  adopted 
sre  that  we  always  bn^  in  the  cheapest 
mariDBt,  not  only  by  choice,  but  perforce,  as 
those  who  restrain  themselves  have  to  give 


more  and  take  less,  and  that  the  mercantile 
marine  of  tliis  country  is  of  unexampled 
magnitude. 

Saaato,  Quia  Dei  jm-  Frawnn ;  The  Libel  of 
Englich  Polity;  Dibata  da  BeranlU  d'Armrt; 
Bclmrz,  £ng[uch«  Hand«lspolitiJci  -  UKOpharwm, 
EUtory  of  Commie*;  Porter,  Progrm  of  th* 
Nation.  (3,  E,  T.  E.] 

Conunisuries,  The  Couet  of,  t<a  Scot- 
land, was  an  ecclesiastical  court  created  in 
1663,  "  to  fill  up  the  gap  caused  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  civil  justice  "  by  the  abolition 
of  the  Consistorial  Court.  It  was  a  court  for 
the  settlement  of  dlvtnve  cases,  sentences  of 
excommunication,  and  other  eodenastical 
matters. 

CoilUllijMiolU  are  instruments  issuing 
from  the  crown,  and  delegating  authority  to 
particular  persons  to  perform  certain  acts. 
Thus,  in  military  matters  a  commission  is, 
properly  spealdnff,  the  document  issued  to 
every  militarv  office,  and  authorimng  him 
to  perform  duties  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
Committion*  of  array  were  royal  warrants 
authorising  barons  and  others  to  raise  men 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  and  training 
them  in  war.  [Military  System.]  Among 
the  permanent  bodies  of  commissioners,  who 
perform  regularly  duties  delegated  by  the 
crown,  are  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
who  are  required  to  supervise  the  care  of 
lunatics,  and  the  Justices  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace.  [Ji'STices.]  Soyal  CommitaiottB 
are  frequently  issued  to  small  bodies  of 
persons — members  of  either  House  Parlia- 
ment, and  others — empowering  them  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  ot  laws,  into 
alleged  grievances,  or  social,  economio,  or 
educational  matters ;  prenerally  with  a  view 
to  future  legislation.  They  are  empowered  to 
coUect  evidence,  and  to  examine  vritneeses, 
though  not  on  oath;  and  their  proceedinss 
are  recorded  and  usually  published  in  the 
fonn  of  a  report. 

ComxaiMt&onMBt  Botal,  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  on  the  address  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  to  the  effect  that  tiie  judge 
who  has  tried  any  election  petition  has 
nwnted  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices. 
They  inquire  into  the  matter;  and  on  their 
r^mrt  the  action  of  Parliament  in  the  way 
of  disfranchisement  or  prosecution  is  based. 
Boyal  Commissions  woe  established  in  1863. 

COnUnittM.  [PABLUKBIfT.] 

Commcm  X^raflg  are  unenclosed  and 
uncultivated  spaces,  not  held  in  individual 
ownership,  where  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners and  tenants  enjoy  certain  rights  of 
pakiiraga,  of  turbary,  or  cutting  turf  for 
fuel,  and  sometimes  of  tatovers,  or  the  liberty 
of  takingwood  for  the  fumitcre  or  use  of  a 
house.  These  rig^ta  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  very  ancient  origin,  and  are  probably  a 
sarnvu  of  tlie  (M  Qermanio  system  of 
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oomiiioii  pasturage  on  the  folktand,  or  public 
land.  As,  however,  from  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  folklaad  became,  for  the  most  part,  royal 
demesDe,  and  lar^e  estates  were  formed,  the 
idea  of  individual  ownership  tended  to  sup- 
plant that  of  common  ownership.  This 
change  waa  completed  by  the  feudal  lawyers, 
who  held  commons  to  be  the  wastes  of 
manors,  and  minutdy  defined  the  rights  of 
common  pasturage.  It  was  eidier  appendant, 
as  belonging  to  the  occupiers  of  arable  land, 
or  appurlenant — i.e.,  founded  on  a  special 
grant — or  became  of  vicinage,  or  in  groea.  The 
common  lands  being  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  he  claimed  the  right 
of  enclosare.  This  waa  resisted  by  ^e  free- 
bold  tenants,  and  the  Statute  of  Merton 
(1235)  allowed  the  owner  to  enclose  or  ap- 
prove against  common  of  pasture,  but  only 
provided  that  he  could  show  that  there  was 
left  common  sufficient  for  such  as  were  en- 
titled tiiereto.  When  the  customary  right  of 
copyholders  became  recognised — i.e.,  about 
the  time  of  Heory  IV. — they  also  claimed 
rights  of  pasturage,  and  resisted  enclosures. 
The  inhabitants  of  villages,  however,  had  not 
this  privilege,  and  as  late  as  1603  the  claim 
of  the  people  of  Stixwold,  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
exercise  rights  of  pasturage  in  the  waste  of 
the  manor  was  overthrown  by  the  courts  of 
law.  Under  the  Tudors  the  practice  of  en- 
closures, together  with  the  still  more  oppres- 
sive plan  of  converting  arable  lana  into 
pasture-land,  became  a  crying  evil.  Bacon 
commented  upon  it  in  the  History  of  Henry 
VII.;  it  waa  one  of  the  causes  uf  the  formidable 
insuirection  in  the  eastern  countiea  in  1649 ; 
and  Bishop  Latimer,  in  his  famous  Sermon 
of  the  I^otuh,  preached  before  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.,  denounced  the  nobles  as  "  en- 
closers,  grasiers,  and  rent-raisers."  One  or 
two  attempts  were  made  to  check  these 
ptacticei.  Henry  VITI.  ordered  the  houses 
which  bad  been  piilled  down  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  limited  the  number  of  sheep  on  each 
farm  to  2,000;  and  the  Protector  Somerset 
appointed  a  Koyal  Commission  "  for  Ae  re- 
dress of  enclosure."  Such  efforts,  however, 
were  of  no  avail,  and  complaints  were  fre- 
quent throoghout  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Gradnally  the  Statute  of  Merton  came  to 
be  regarded  as  obsolete,  and  it  waa  thought 
necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
mesA  ttfr  enclosare.  The  first  Local  Enclosure 
Act  was  passed  under  Anne,  and  since  then 
the  permission  of  the  legislature  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
enclosure.  Between  1700  and  1846  some 
4,000  of  these  Acts  were  passed,  and  7,1 76,000 
acres  of  land  enclosed,  whereby  the  class  of 
small  yeomen  became  almost  extinct.  The 
legislation  on  the  subject,  which  was  con- 
solidated in  1801,  provided  that  the  consent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  freeholders  and  copy- 
holders of  the  manor  was  necessary,  that  the 


common  should  be  divided  among  them  in 
proportion  to  their  holdiiufs,  the  lord  being 
awarded  one-sixteenth.  He  had  also  tilie 
power  of  vetoing  enclosures.  The  General 
Eneloeure  Act  of  1846  established  a  new  prin- 
ciple, that  of  local  inquiry  through  Enclosure 
Con^missioners,  so  that  the  poor  oould  make 
known  their  grievances,  and  also  set  apart 
certiiin  portions  of  land  for  recreation  and 
garden  allotments.  Passed,  however,  before 
the  nation  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  it  tended  to  promote  rather  than  check 
enclosure ;  the  land  set  apart  for  recreation 
was  miserably  inadequate,  and  the  great 
commons  and  forests  were  threatened  every- 
where. Accordingly  a  Society  for  the  Pn>- 
tection  of  Rural  Commons  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  one  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Commons  near  London  by  Mr.  Gr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  M.P.  The-  exertions  of  the 
former  were  successful  in  preventing  the 
Parliamentary  sanction  of  enclosores  between 
1869  and  1876,  and  the  necessity  of  such  a 
step  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  area  of 
common  land  in  England  and  Wales  was  not, 
as  was  imagined,  8,000,000  acres,  but  only 
2,632,000.  The  question  of  urban  commons 
was  not  decided  until  after  a  violent  struggle 
in  the  law  courts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
while  the  right  of  a  village  to  its  green  was 
recognised  1^  law,  Uiat  (n  a  town  to  its  com- 
mon was  not.  The  crucial  case  was  that  tii 
Epping  Forest,  over  which  the  crown  has 
several  important  forestal  rights,  which  had, 
until  about  1840,  prevented  endosure.  When 
the  neighbouring  landlords  began  to  appro- 
priate the  land,  an  old  man  named  Willin- 
galo  resisted  them  on  behalf  of  the  villagers 
of  Loughton,  and  his  cause,  taken  up  by  the 
Corporation  of  London,  resulted,  in  1874,  in  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  landlord's  preten- 
sions. Soon  aitorwarda  a  Royal  Commission  de- 
cided that  the  enclosures  were  illegal,  and  that 
the  forest  should  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition. In  1878,  therefore,  an  Act  waa  passed, 
directing  that  Epping  Forest  should  be  prO' 
served  for  ever,  open  and  unenclosed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  London.  Tha  Cor- 
poration of  London  were  mode  its  oonserva- 
tote — and  subsequently  of  all  common  lands 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Finally, 
the  Commons  Act  of  1876  substituted  regula- 
tion and  improvement  in  place  of  the  enclosure 
of  oommon  lands,  and  laid  down  the  |ninciple 
that  no  enclosure  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
commissioners  withont  distinct  evidence  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants 
generally.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland  the 
question  of  common  lands  is  not  so  important, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Ae  comparative  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  offers  less  tonptation  to  en- 
closures. The  first  Whitebcr)r  tinng  in 
Irdand.  however,  in  1S92,  was  in  great  part 
due  to  tills  oause. 

TIton,  The  Law  tf  Cdhmhom  and  WtuU  Lands  ; 
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Xoad  ONd  Xnglisk  XoiuUm-di ;  Shaw  Lefavn, 
Bntiiah  and  in'ah  Land  QttMtimu;  Nbmm,  Th» 
AgrievUiinil  Cvnununity  tkt  Jiftddl*  Age*; 
SEktutaB  8  utdS  Viot.,0.  Utf,  and  39  aitd  40  Viot., 

<^«-  [L.C.  S.] 

Common  I^w  may  be  defined  as  that 
part  of  tiie  law-  of  the  land  which,  before  the 
Judicature  Act  of  1873,  was  adm^iiitered  by 
those  courts  whic^  were  called  courts  of 
common  law,  in  distinction  to  the  courts  of 
equity.  It  was  founded  on  the  old  popular 
law  of  the  nation,  and  has  grown  the 
process  of  legislation  and  by  the  aesimila- 
tion  in  whole  or  in  part  of  other  eysteme; 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  judicial  system 
<rf  the  royal  courts  introduced  after  the  Con- 
quest, became  part  of  our  common  law.  It 
consists  of  writttn  law$  or  statutes,  and  of 
unieritten  latca,  or  etalonu  ;  though  the  term 
"  ooounon  law  "  was  generally  used  in  a  more 
restricted  sense  to  describe  the  system  of 
customary  law  grounded  on  the  recorded 
decisitHis  of  suoceasive  judges,  as  opposed  to 
the  ".written  "  or  statute  law.  Such  decisions 
ol  judges  which  are  preserved  in  year-books, 
reports  and  digests  of  cases,  as  well  as  certain 
fiimous  law  books  such  as  the  ImtUutet  of  Sir 
E,  Coke,  are  of  high  authority  in  cor  courts. 
The  application  and  interpretation  of  the  sta- 
tute law  is  entrusted  to  the  judges.  Bytheway 
in  which  they  carry  out  wis  work  the  tow  is 
modifled.  They  an,  however,  not  free  to  inter- 
pret statotes  as  they  choose,  but  must  obswve 
certain  rules  in  their  dealings  with  them ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  all  Acts  of  Parliament, 
except  in  cases  where  the  effects  would  be 
manifestly  absurd  or  nnjust,  and  so  contrary 
to  the  olear  intention  of  Parliament,  are  to  be 
intetia«ted  according  ta  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words.  For  ju(^^  are  not  set  to  specu- 
late on,  but  to  carry  out,  the  intentions  of 
Parliament.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  a  statute,  the  preamble,  though  not  in 
itself  law,  may  be  consulted  as  an  authority. 
As  regards  the  admimstoation  of  statutes,  it 
is  to  lie  observed  that  no  statute  is  of  retoi- 
speetive  force  unless  the  same  is  expressly 
declared ;  that  repealed  statutes  are  not  to  be 
taken  into  account  except  as  having  had 
force  before  their  repeal ;  that  general  terms 
used  after  particubu:  cases  apply  only  to 
casM  which  are  strictly  gutdem  generit;  and 
that  all  penal  statntes  and  such  statutes  as 
reUte  to  taxation  are  to  be  construed  strictly, 
The  statute  law  begins  with  9  Hen.  III.,  the 
Great  Charter.  Customary  law  has  the  same 
force  as  statute  lawas  to  the  assen  t  of  the  people. 
For  kx  non  icripta  "  consists  of  those  rules  and 
maxims  concerning  persons  and  property  which 
have  obtained  by  the  tacit  consent  and  usage 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  oountiy."  Customs 
are  eithor  general  or  paHiouIar.  General 
customs  bind  all  men  equally  who  are  under 
the  same  conditions,  though  they  may  not 
have  been  the  subjects  of  enactment.  For 
a  gneial  luage^  if  ascertained  and  ertabUshed^ 


becomes  part  of  the  common  law  and  is 
recognised  by  the  courts.  Particular  customs 
are  exceptional  in  their  application.  For  a 
custom  to  be  good  it  must  have  arisen  before 
legal  memory,  which  has  been  fixed  at  the 
first  year  of  Hichard  I.  This  doctrine  has, 
however,  been  regulated  by  statute  (2  and  S 
WilL  IV.,  c.  71,  I  and  2).  A  custom  most, 
moreover,  be  continuous  as  regards  right;  it 
must  be  peaceably  enjoyed;  not  unreasonable; 
it  must  be  certain,  or  at  least  such  as  can  be 
ascertained;  and  it  must  be  consistent  or 
compulsory  in  its  application.  A  particular 
custom  which  is  ctmtrary  to  general  rights 
most  be  construed  strictly.  Xhe  customary 
law_  is  declared  bv  the  judges,  and  their 
decisions  oollectively  exhibit  t£e  oonunon  law 
both  as  regards  the  application  of  statutes  and 
the  declaration  of  customs. 

Broom,  Commentariet  on  tht  Common  Law; 
Beeve,  Ui^ory  oj  fnglicft  Low.       ^yf  g  j 

Common.  Ordor,  The  Book  of,  was 
the  service  book  of  the  Scottish  Reformers,  and 
was  compiled,  1567,  by  Knox  from  a  manual 
issued  by  Calvin.  It  long  continued  to  be 
used  by  the  Presbyterians,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England. 

Commons,  The  Hocsb  or,  is  the  Lower 
Chamberor  representative  branch  of  the  English . 
Parliament,  appointed  by  popular  election.  The 
peculiar  feature  in  the  umstitutional  position 
of  the  Commons,  when  the>'  secured  their  place 
as  one  of  the  estates  of  Parliament,  is  that  they 
had  little  more  than  a  formal  share  in  legis- 
lation ;  in  control  of  the  administration,  only 
the  power  oi  petition ;  and  no  share  at  all  in 
the  function  of  justice;  while  almost  from 
the  flrrt  they  take  the  diief  part  in  ttie  grants 
of  taxation.  This  theoretic  position  is  trace- 
able even  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
Commons  alone  settle  taxation,  whereas  their 
share  of  legislative  and  administrative  power 
won  \ev  the  conversion  of  the  petiti<m  into  a 
"  bill,''  is  only  concurrent  with  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  Lords  retain  exclu- 
sivelvthepowersof  justice.  These  peculiarities 
are  due  to  the  historical  conditions  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  House  of  Commons.  Another 
peculiarity,  which  only  these  historical  condi- 
tions can  explain,  is  the  meaning  which  came 
to  be  attached  to  the  word  "  Commons," 
including  freeholders  and  burgessea  at  once, 
and  which  thus  difierentiated  essentially  the 
English  Parliamentary  system,  both  in  its 
construction  and  in  the  course  it  has  run, 
from  the  representative  systems  of  other 
countries.  Lastly,  the  history  of  the  third 
estate  brings  out  the  original  character  of 
the  memb^  of  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  mere  delcvates,  and  the  gradual  xe- 
placentent  of  this  by  the  higher  character 
of  senators,  so  that  each  member  is  not  the 
deputy  of  a  locality  but  a  represoitative  (rf 
the  whole. 

The  word  **  Common*  "  {eommunitmte», 
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munatiti)  ia  found  in  the  thirteeatii  century 
often  in  the  simple  sense  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  nation.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  ose  of  the  word  for  an  organised 
body  such  ae  the  town  coiporations,  it  oomes 
to  be  al«o  used  (or  smaller  otganified  repre- 
aentatire  bodies,  sooh  as  the  county  courts 
or  the  corporate  body  controlling  the  borougha, 
or  again,  the  body  of  tenants  -  in  -  chief. 
The  barons  at  Oxford  in  1258  apeak  of  the 
twelve  appointed  pw  U  common,  i.e.,  by  the 
baronial  tenants-in-chief,  to  couBolt  poar  U 
eommun  de  la  Urre,  i.e.,  for  the  whole  nation. 
Indeed  the  whole  constitnti<mal  struggle 
between  cTsiwes  in  this  century  may  be  put 
in  the  formula  of  a  struggle  as  to  the 
practical  interpretation  of  tbe  -word  eommu- 
nitat.  And  for  some  time  it  seemed  that  the 
Kngh'gh  Constitution  would  be  cast  in  a  mould 
like  the  French,  constituted  of  clergy,  chief 
temuits,  boroughs ;  or  at  least  that  it  would 
resemble  that  of  Arsgon  {oiargy,  ma^natee, 
knights,  towns) ;  for  each  of  these  bodies  had 
in  fugland  at  one  time  an  identity  of  its  own. 
What,  then,  defeated  this  t^id^cyf  What 
common  ground  brought  the  bargeeaes  and 
freeholders'  dasa  together  in  England  alone  of 
all  countries  f  The  answer  is,  the  shire-moot, 
or  county  court.  Hen  £he  two  daases  had 
been  long  lued  to  meet  and  work  together 
under  royal  orders,  the  eommunitas  leira  had 
contained  not  only  freeholders  from  hundred 
and  township,  but  also  the  representative  bur- 
gessea  from  ea«h  borough,  entrusting  the  dati^ 
laid  on  the  shire  to  three  or  four  of  the  more 
discreet  knig^its;  and  after  Uto  dangerous 
precedent  had  been  set  aside  of  Simon  de 
Montfort's  dealing  with  the  boroughs  apart 
from  their  shires,  from  1283  the  writ  for 
knights  and  burgeasea  alike  was  executed  in 
the  shire-moot.  The  shire  had  brought  over 
the  knights  from  the  baronial  body  to  the 
freeholders,  and  had  now  aasocbted  the 
knights  with  the  burgesses.  The  tmly  thing 
which  threatened  to  keep  them  still  separated 
in  Parliament  was  the  system  of  taxation, 
and  when  the  old  feudal  taxation  br  aids, 
scutages,  and  carucages  [Aid]  had  yielded  to 
the  national  taxation  by  subsidies  and  customs, 
it  became  natural  for  the  knights  and  bur- 
gesses, as  the  representative  and  taxing  body, 
to  part  off  from  the  barons,  and  to  rit  together 
in  one  House  of  Commons,  aboat  the 
b^uning  of  Edward  III.'s  reign. 

The  English  Parliament,  then,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  consisted  of  two  "  estates," 
the  clei^  and  the  lords,  and  a  third  body, 
which  had  more  the  character  of  a  representa- 
tion of  localises.  It  had  seenied  not  impos- 
sible under  Edward  I.  that  two  other  estatM 
might  be  added  —  the  lawyers  and  the 
merchants.  The  former  would  have  bem 
fatal  to  the  Commons'  acquisition  of  adminis- 
trative supervision ;  the  latter,  fatal  to  their 
monopoly  of  taxation,  and  so  to  their  one 
weaptm  against  the  crown.  However,  not  only 


was  this  not  realised,  but  the  actually  existmg 
estate  of  clergy  entered  on  the  suicidal  pohcy 
of  escaping  their  position  between  "  the 
hammer  and  the  anvil " — Pope  and  king— by 
taking  up  a  position  of  jetdous  constitutional 
isidation,  ana  persisted  in  dropping  out  of  the 
Farliamentaryaystem.  The  Owmmons  were  left 
alone,  the  sole  body  representative  of  the  nation, 
and  the  sole  body  too  which  could  be  fairly 
deemed  abletoimposeanational tax.  For  while 
the  making  of  laws  and  tbe  administering  of 
supreme  justice  had  been  the  business  of  the 
king  and  his  great  council,  it  had  been  always 
necessary  to  obtain  the  active  concurronoe  of 
the  slure-moot  to  raise  a  tax.  Thus  the 
terms  in  which  the  representatives  are  called 
to  Edward  L's  Parliaments  are  merely  "to 
hear;"  under  Edward  II.,  "to  hear  and 
consent  to,"  as  against  the  Ix>rds  "  to  treat 
of "  the  matters.  But  the  separation  of  the 
Houses  increased  the  powers  <»  tiie  represen- 
tative House,  as  did  uso  the  uppeala  to  then 
made  by  tJie  contending  parties  ttf  the  court 
and  the  opposition  baronage  in  1322,  1327, 
1386,  1387,  1399.  Also  through  the  reign  of 
Edward  III,  the  Commons  felt,  as  their  song 
said,  that  they  were  the  "  shippe'e  mast,  That 
with  their  chattel  and  their  good,  Maintained 
the  war  from  flnt  to  last"  And  moreover,  the 
knights  of  the  shire  were  now  taking  np  tiiat 
attitude  of  bold,  yet  wary  and  unsleeping 
opposition  which  justiSea  Hallam  in  saying 
that  they  "  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battie  for 
constitutional  liberty."  Thus  it  was  almost 
wholly  their  energy  wliicli,  in  the  battle  over 
taxation,  secured  to  Parliament  in  1340  the 
sole  right  to  direct  taxation,  and  in  1362  to 
the  increase  of  the  customs ;  while,  under 
Richard  II.,  the  indirect  oontit>l  by  appro- 
priation and  audit,  and  the  rule  settled  in 
1401,  that  grants  be  made  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  permanentiy  secured  the  principle 
that  redrasa  precedes  supply,  as  the  down&ll 
of  Richard  II.  decided  against  the  claim  of 
the  crown  to  an  ordaining  power  tantamount 
to  the  law-making  power  of  Parliament. 
"  The  year  1341  distinctly  marks  the  acquisi- 
tion by  the  third  estate  of  its  full  ahaie  of 
Parliamentary  power,  the  Commons  asserting, 
and  the  Lords  allowing  them,  an  equal  shiu« 
in  the  common  demand  of  right  and  control " 
(Stabbs). 

In  legislation  it  had  already  in  1327  be- 
come the  rule  to  say  "  at  the  petition  of  the 
Commons,"  instead  of  "  by  their  assent" 
And  this  was  made  a  reality,  the  real  initia- 
tive was  given  to  them,  when  in  1439  the 
petiti(m  was  transformed  into  a  "bill,  con- 
taining in  itadf  the  form  of  an  aet,"  a  nsage 
which.  Decante  xegular  under  the  Tudots.  To 
the  contnj  (tf  administration  the  Commons 
had  made  their  first  step  by  their  great  peti- 
tion against  grievances  in  1309,  and  this 
attitnde  they  maintained  by  indefatigable 
petitioning  through  the  century,  44.,  in  1376 
especially;  while  their  being  called  on  to 
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ntify  the  deposititmB  of  Edward  II.  and 
Bichard  II.  strengthened  their  claim  im- 
mensely, as  did  the  period  of  re^cy  after 
Edward  III.,  and  ahove  all  the  fact  that,  ap 
to  1437.  the  Lancastrian  dynasty's  Farlia- 
menta:^  title  obliged  the  kings  to  subject 
their  Council  to  mstmctions  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  constitute  it  of  snoh  members  aa 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  Commooa.  Even 
Edward  IV.  evaded  rather  than  defied  th^ 
interference.  The  Tudora  had  the  confidmice 
of  their  subjects,  but  they  packed  the  House 
with  creatures  of  the  court,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  than  eighty  new  boroughs ; 
in  tile  last  roBint,  even  the  TodoiB  knew 
to  yield  when  tlui  temper  of  the  Honse 
had  beoi  dangaoady  stirred  by  anxiety  as 
to  the  succession,  by  an  ecclesiastical  measure 
ffff  which  they  were  not  prepared,  or  by 
some  great  defect  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion, such  aa  the  abuse  of  montnwlies  in 
EUstbeth'areigii.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
a  common  spirit  animated  the  whole  House. 
It  was  far  better  attended,  the  grant  of  freedom 
of  speech  became  more  of  a  reality  than  the 
warning  with  which  it  was  conjoined  against 
abuse  of  the  grant.  The  old  weapon  of  im- 
peachment, which  had  poved  so  formidable 
to  unpopular  royal  ministers  in  1377,  and  in 
13S6,  and  in  1449,  bad  lain  tmused  since  then, 
but  was  brought  forth  once  more  against 
Hompeseon  and  Bacon  in  1321,  and  against 
the  £arl  of  Middlesex  in  1624,  and,  as  used 
against  StrafEord  in  1640,  gave  the  death- 
blow to  ministerial  reliance  on  crown  support. 
No  part  of  the  Commons'  work  is  now  more 
thoronghlv  carried  out  than  this  superviaiou 
of  all  pubUe  depttrtinents  by  the  machine^ 
of  motions  for  a  leeolation,  motitms  b^ore 
supply,  and  questions  to  ministers.  Similarly 
the  House,  by  its  repreeoatative  character 
and  its  hold  of  the  purse,  has  long  had  practi- 
cally the  final  voice  in  deliberation  on  such 
matters  as  foreign  pc^y,  and  the  determina- 
taon  of  war  and  peace.  In  the  fomteenth 
centmy  the  Commons  had  mostly  Bvdded 
ctirect  interference  in  such  queetiims,  but  the 
failare  of  the  French  wars  had  roused  them  to 
more  straightforward  interposition,  and  this 
jealousy  was  aftwwards  revived  by  distrust 
of  the  action  of  the  court  In  taxation 
the  fotuteanth  century  had  nen  the  sole 
rigbt  to  impose  taxes  voa  for  Parliament 
by  the  Commons,  the  fifteenth  seee  the 
Commons  secure  the  fruits  of  this  victory 
solely  for  themselves,  for  in  1407  it  was 
allowed  that  a  tax  could  originate  only 
with  the  ComnKms;  tiie  Lords  and  the  clergy 
in  Convocation  have  nothing  to  do  but  prac- 
tically to  follow  with  corresponding  grants. 
This  claim  tbey  did  not  relax  under  the 
Tudors,  though  it  was  evaded  by  benevolences, 
and  it  was  tins  which  brought  them  first  into 
coUisicm  with  the  Stuart  theory  of  prerogative, 
which  took  nowhere  a  nme  offensive  form 
lhan  in  the  ship-money  and  customs  dntiw  by 


which  it  aimed  at  supereeding  the  representa- 
tive control  of  taxation.  The  Petition  of  liight 
(1628)  and  the  Bill  of  Ki^hts  (1689)  embodied 
this  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  it  was  completed  by  the  doctrine 
first  heard  in  1671  and  1680,  and  finally 
vindicated  in  1861  by  their  resolute  action  in 
rejecting  the  Lords'  amendments  to  the  Bill 
for  Repealing  the  Paper  Duties,  that  no 
amendment  can  be  made  in  a  money  bill  of 
the  Commons,  nor  can  the  Lords  even  in- 
directiy  impose  any  charge.  And  this  the 
language  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  formally  recognises.  It 
is  this  prine^le  aa .  much  as  the  necessity 
to  renew  the  Mutiny  Act,  that  gives  the 
Commons  coutrol  over  the  numbers  of  the 
standing  army.  But  with  all  their  sole  con- 
trol, and  the  annual  Appropriation  Act,  and 
Budget,  and  elaborate  madiinery  for  audit 
and  for  criticism  of  each  item,  it  may  be 
doubted  wfa^iher  the  growth  of  publie  expen- 
diture is  not  beyond  uie  power  of  the  House, 
as  at  present  constituted,  to  restrain.  The 
Grand  Committees  recentiy  {18S2)  establiahed 
may  lead  to  some  more  feasible  means  towards 
this. 

In  the  eouxve  of  their  long  advance  to 
snjH'eme  power  in  the  state,  the  /ktmrnons, 
have  sometimes  made  errors;  thna  they  w^ 
defeated  in  their  attempts  to  tax  the  clergy 
0449)  and  to  claim  a  share  of  the  Lords* 
judicial  powers  (1400,  and  Fiotfd't  Cote, 
1621),  and  they  have  abandoned  the  practice 
of  fondng  bills  through  the  Lords  by  tacking 
them  to  a  money  bill ;  but  most  of  all 
have  they  misjudged  their  dignity  in  the 
interpretation  th^  have  sometimes  given  to 
Ptivu^ie  <rf  the  House.  As  to  the  elections 
in  the  shires,  Acts  bad  been  passed  in  1406 
and  1430  to  check  the  interference  respec- 
tively of  the  sheriff  and  of  others  than 
freeholders;  but  the  cognisance  of  disputed 
elections  lay  with  kin^  and  Council  until 
the  Commoin  took  notice  of  such  cases  in 
1563  and  1686,  and  in  1604  entered  on  an 
indecisive  con^ct  with  the  Chancery,  since 
which  date,  however,  or  indisputably  since  the 
Aylethwy  Com  (q.v.)  in  1704,  the  House  has 
been  judge  of  its  own  elGctions,  a  function 
it  deput^  to  a  committee  from  1790,  and 
from  1868  more  honourably  delegated  to 
the  judges,  with  marked  results  on  the 
purification  of  the  public  tone  in  relation  to 
bribery,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  stringent  clauses 
of  the  Bill  of  1883.  [Bribbky.]  As  to  privi- 
lege of  members  of  the  House  of  Coimnons  from 
arrest,  the  first  important  case  to  be  noticed 
is  that  when  the  Speaker,  Thorpe,  was  im- 
prisoned on  an  action  of  trespass  Inrought  by 
the  Dukeof  York  in  1463.  But  Henry  VIII., 
in  Femra*  Cate  (1543)  supported  their  claim, 
and  James  I,  had  to  allow  it  in  bis  first 
Parliament  {Shtrlej/^t  Cam),  and  it  has  been 
allowed  condstently  ever  since,  with  the 
exception  1^  it  has  oeaaed  to  be  extended  to 
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members'  servants.  The  House  has  always 
exercised  juriedictioa  over  its  own  members 
by  committal  or  expulsion,  though  the  former 
expires  at  a  prorogatiou,  and  is  so  far  inferior 
to  the  internal  jurisdiction  of  the  Lords. 
The  important  privilege  of  freedom  of  ipeech 
was  not  aoq aired  till  the  Lancastrian  reigns, 
and  waa  little  respected  by  the  Tudor  kings, 
but  under  the  Stuarts  the  releaso  of  Sir  John 
Eliot  and  others  (1C29),  and  the  failure  of 
the  attempt  upon  the  Five  Members  (1642), 
led  to  the  recognition  of  the  principle  by  the 
King's  Bench  and  its  final  enunciation  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  (1689).  It  still  was  foond 
necessary,  after  the  undignified  dispute  with 
Stockdak  (1837-40),  to  pass  an  Act  protecting 
printers  of  Parliamentary  papers  from  liability 
to  actions  for  libeL  On  the  other  hand,  in 
appealing  to  privilege  to  prevent  the  publica- 
tum  of  lubato,  the  Conmons  had  put  Wilkes 
into  the  podtioa  of  a  xepresentatiTe  of  a  just 
and  irreaistible  popular  donand  (1771)  and 
tfaey^  have  more  prudently  given  up  this  pre- 
tension*  as  wdl  as  the  inconvenient  custom 
of  excluding  atrangera  at  a  single  member's 
request. 

The  constitution  and  structure  of  the  House 
of  Commoos  has  also  a  history  of  its  own. 
In  12fiS,  Z7  counties  and  116  wmugha  were 
represented;  the  Tudor  period  saw  the  addition 
of  two  English  counties  with  two  members, 
and  1 2  Welsh  counties  with  one  member  eacb, 
and  more  than  80  boroughB.  It  waa  not  until 
Charles  U.'s  reign  that  the  Palatinate  of 
Durham  fiirt  sent  membera  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  number  of  borough 
increased  up  to  1832,  and  in  the  inter- 
val 45  members  had  been  added  for  Scot- 
land, 100  for  Ireland,  and  five  for  the  Uni~ 
versities.  After  many  proposala  for  reform 
extendii^  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
oentury,  the  Reform  Bills  of  1832  and  186S 
transferred  members  from  many  boroughs  to 
the  countieB,  and  increased  the  representa- 
tion of  Scotbnd  and  Irdand ;  the  total  now 
being  658.  [Bbtokic.]  In  1430  the  foanchise 
was  declared  to  belong  only  tu  40s.  free- 
holders; in  1707  a  property  qualification  for 
members  waa  required;  but  the  former  waa 
enlarged  by  the  Bill  of  1832,  the  latter 
abolidied  in  1868.  [Frutchibb.]  The  origi- 
nal theory  of  the  representative  system  under 
which  a  member  was  a  delegate  from  a  parti- 
cular place  had  always  tended  to  be  tacitly 
dropped  in  favoor  of  the  wider  senatorial 
theory  that  each  member  represents  the  whole 
Commons;  and  occasional  endeavoun  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  require  from  candidates 
resideBce  as  a  qualification  were  fortunately 
never  acted  on.  A  greater  necessity  was  to 
strengthen  the  independence  of  the  Honae 
and  m&k6  its  representative  character  a  reality 
byexcluding lawyers  (1372, 1404),  maintainera 
(1350,  ftc),  and  sheriffs(1372  and  afterwards) ; 
but  the  *'  undertakers  "  of  the  sixteenth  and 
ssTenteenth  centuries,  and  the  plaoeman  of 


the  eighteenth  century,  were  not  satisfactorily 
excluded  tUl  the  rule  eetabliahed  in  1707 
disqualifying  pension  holders,  and  even 
obliging  members  i^pointed  to  office  to  seek 
re-election. 

But  the  essential  defect  in  the  Commons  as 
a  representative  House  up  to  1832  lay  else- 
where. The  representative  system  which 
when  fijBt  constituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury was  an  honest  reflex  of  the  social  state, 
failed  to  expand  to  meet  the  expansion  of 
society ;  the  villeins  who  were  unfit  for 
representation  in  1295  had  acquired  practical 
independence  before  1381 ;  t^e  boroughs 
whidi  were  worthy  of  representation  at  1295 
fell  into  decay  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
population  slufted  from  the  south  of  England 
to  the  north.  Thus  the  Conunons  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  ceased  to  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  contemporary  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  reform  was  delayed  till  it  was 
almost  enforced  by  revolution,  a  pregnant 
lesson  which  statcamanship  wUl  do  well  to 
team  of  history.  [Pakliament.] 

HfttaeU,  Prtetdmtt ;  BaUam.  MidiU  At*» 
and  Conatuuttofwl  BUtory;  Qnaist,  VfrwottuniFs- 
TicM  and  Dm  Silf-govemment ;  May,  Conttitu- 
tional  Sintory  ;  Cobbett,  Parlwmnlarv  Hiator^, 
andJoumolf  ofHoUMo/Commotu/andeapeeiAllj 
Stabbs,  CVMHtiiHoiMt  fiMonri  and  Maj,  TraatU* 
M  FroowlMr*  and  Pnu^ice  orParluineiU. 

[A.  L.  a] 

Conunonwaalth.,  The,  a  term  for- 
merly employed  to  signify  the  general  weal, 
and  the  nation  with  it^  inhabitants,  wtts 
specially  adopted  to  designate  tiie  government 
which  intorened  between  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  in  Jan.,  1649,  and  the  estaUishment  of 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  in  Dec.,  1663.  After 
the  forcible  ejection  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bera by  Colouel  Pride,  Deo.  6,  1648,  the  House 
of  Commons  consisted  of  eighty  members.  On 
Feb.  6,  1649,  seven  days  after  the  execution 
of  Charies,  tins  mutilated  Houte  reeolved  that 
the  House  of  Peeifl  ou^t  to  be  abolished,  and 
on  the  next  day  adopted  a  dmilar  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  ofllce  of  a  king.  These 
resolutions  were  afterwards  enlodged  in  Acta 
of  Parliament,  and  a  fnrther  Act  passed 
enacting  that  the  people  of  England  and  of 
all  the  dominions  thereto  beb^fing  should 
be  governed  as  a  C<Hnmonwealth  and  free 
State  (May  19,  1649) ;  the  executive  was 
vested  in  a  Coundl  of  State  of  forty-one 
members,  re-elected  by  the  Parliament  yearly. 
With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  membera, 
thia  Council  always  consisted  of  members  of 
Parliament.  The  average  attendance  of  the 
House  was  about  fifty,  and  as  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Council  were  also  the  most 
active  memben  of  Parliament,  it  waa  the 
Council  which  waa  mainly  responsible  for  the 
policy  of  the  government.  There  was  no  indi- 
vidual responsibility  ;  all  work  being  done  by 
committees  formed  of  members  of  the  Council, 
and  of  tiw  Parliament,  and  of  both  bodies 
united. 
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The  Republic  rested  entirely  for  its  main- 
tenance  on  the  army.  Tet  amoogst  the  mass 
of  officers  and  soldieis  no  desire  was  felt  for 
the  continued  existence  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment. Before  the  execution  of  Charles  a 
project  drawn  up  by  Ireton  had  been  pre- 
seated  to  Parliament,  demanding  its  speedy 
dissolution,  and  proposing  the  election  of 
triennial  Parliaments,  a  refonn  of  the  elec^ 
toral  ayBtan,  end  a  radiBtribntion  of  seats. 
The  nrlianwnt  was,  however,  unwilling  to 
decree  ita  own  dissolution,  and  the  dangers 
with  which  the  new  government  was  sur- 
rounded justified  its  refusal  to  take  the  ques- 
tion into  consideration.  It  had  to  face  the 
hostility  of  the  Presbyterian  section  of  the 
Puritan  party,  as  well  as  of  old  BojratiBts  and 
Lish  Catholics.  Botii  in  Irdand  and  Scotland 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  of 
the  three  countries.  Prince  Rupert  ruled  the 
Channel  at  the  head  of  some  revolted  ships. 
Foreign  princes  refused  to  recognise  the 
Repoblic-  Dangerous  mutinies  broke  out 
aiTHHigst  the  Fifth-Monarchists  and  Levellers 
in  tiie  army,  l^ieee,  however,  were  quickly 
suppressed,  by  the  energy  and  decision  of 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  in  dealing  with  the 
mutiaeers.  An  Act  was  passed  to  restrain  the 
press  (Sept.  20,  1649).  An  engagement  to  be 
tme  and  fotthful  to  the  Oammoawealth, 
as  established  without  king  or  House  of 
Lords,  was  required  as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  holding  any  office  in  Church  or 
State  (Oct.  12),  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  was 
rendered  universal  (Jan.  2,  1650).  In  Ireland 
Cromwell  in  nine  months  brought  the  greater 
of  the  country  again  into  subjection  to 
land.  The  follon-ing  year  nis  great 
▼ictories  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar 
(Sept.  3,  1650)  and  Worcester  (Sept.  3.  1651) 
destroyed  for  the  time  all  hope  of  a  Presby- 
terian or  Royalist  reaction,  and  reduced  Scot- 
land to  the  condition  of  a  subject  province. 
A  bin  was  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  An  Act 
was  passed  for  the  settlement  of  Ireland, 
which  excepted  from  pardon  all  persons  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  massacre  of  1643,  and 
confiscated  a  lai^  amount  of  land  belonging 
to  Irish  Catholics  (Aug.  12, 1652).  A  furtlier 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  planting  of 
Protestant  families  on  the  land  thus  confis- 
cated. 

In  March,  1649,  the  Conndl  of  State 
appointed  Milton  its  secretary  for  foreign 
toDgoes.  After  the  victory  of  Worcester, 
formgn  princes,  who  before  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  Republic,  sought  its  friendship. 
During  the  two  years  in  which  Cromwell  was 
reducing  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  Repub- 
licans in  London  had  raised  a  formitutble 
DaTT — Frinoe  Rupert,  driven  by  Admiral 
filake  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  when  he 
•onght  refuge,  saw  his  fleet  dispersed  and  do- 
Btrc^wl  on  Hhe  Mediterranean  (1649).  Com- 
mercial jealoiuy  led  to  the  paasiag  of  the 


Navigation  Act  (Oct.  9,  1651),  intended  to 
transfer  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Dutch  to 
Englishmen,  and  in  the  ensuing  summer  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  United 
Provinces.  In  an  engagement  off  Dover  the 
English  under  Blake  were  worsted  by  the 
Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  In  Feb.,  1663, 
the  hostile  fleets  again  engaged  off  Portland 
Isle,  when  the  Dutch  were  defeated  and  driven 
for  refuge  into  the  TexeL 

After  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  the 
question  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
again  rose  into  prominence.  Various  Acts 
had  been  passed  bv  which  the  Houne  sought 
to  express  its  regard  for  religion  and  morality, 
but  the  chief  reform  demanded  remained  un- 
executed, nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the 
government,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
ever  have  the  energy  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  practical  results  in  the  directions 
required.  The  reform  of  the  law,  a  definite 
settlement  with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the 
appointment  of  ministers,  the  termination  of 
the  system  of  sequestering  the  estates  of 
former  delinquents,  and  of  governing  by  means 
of  committed  appeared  no  nearer  attainment 
than  at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Re- 
public. The  impracticability  of  compromise 
between  the  so-called  Republicans,  Vane, 
Ludlow,  and  others,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  existing  form  of  government,  and  those 
who  were  indifferent  to  the  form  the  govern- 
ment should  assume,  so  long  as  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  Puritan  party  was  assured, 
led  to  the  sudden  and  forcible  ejection  of  the 
members  from  their  seats  1^  Cromwell  (Ainil 
19,  1653). 

From  this  time,  Cromwell  was  practically 
at  the  head  of  the  govonment,  which  was 
for  the  time  carried  on  by  a  coonoil  of  thirteen, 
including  himself  and  eight  other  officers. 
In  July,  in  answer  to  his  summons,  there 
met  an  assembly  of  139  persons,  known  as 
the  Little  Parliament,  or  as  Barebones'  Par- 
liament, from  the  name  of  one  of  its  members, 
a  leather-seller — Barbon,  a  London  Baptist 
It  was  representative  of  the  reforming  pufy, 
and  was  divided  nearly  equally  between  a 
more  radical  but  small  majority,  and  a  iHi^ife, 
less  radical,  minority.  It  passed  Acts  for  the 
relief  of  debtors,  for  the  registration  of  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  and  the  institution  of 
civil  marriages.  It  also  brought  in  bills 
affecting  the  Poor  Laws  and  the  administei- 
tion  of  justice.  It  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  It  further  voted  that  the 
choice  of  ministers  shonld  be  vested  in  their 
parishioners,  and  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
two  the  report  of  a  committee  in  favour  of 
the  continuance  of  tithes.  These  votes  on 
the  Church  question  represented  the  triumphs 
of  those  who  desired  to  effect  the  severance  of 
Church  and  State.  The  minority,  opposed  to 
a  voluntary  system,  took  opportunity  in  the 
name  of  the  Parliament  ta  resignir^  their 
authori^  to  CromwelL    The  officers  of  the 
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army  determined  to  reaton  the  esecutive  into 
the  banda  of  a  single  person,  and,  on  Dec.  16, 
Cromwell  was  installed  hefid  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commoawealth  of  England,  ticotland,  and 

Caltndtrt  StaU  Pap*n  (noiM«tie  Btrin) 
dwring  tke  CommmwMllfc,  edited  bj  ICra. 
Oren:  Soobell,  CoIIeetim  ^  AeU  and  (Mi- 
niutoM  nude  lii  Parliament  from  IMO— 1606; 
Thurloo,  CoII«ction  of  9Ui4  Paptn ;  White- 
looke,  MfmoriaU  'nfUth  Main  ;  Lndlow, 
JfMMirs :  Tk»  IfmMrirt  and  lAft  of  OoImmI 
BifehiMOM,  br  hia  Wife :  Brodie,  OftnttttufMnuU 
Htdory  from  fh«  Aouanm.  of  ChariM  t.  ta  tlu 
JtMtoratww ;  Qodwin,  fiittory  th«  Commwhi- 
«r«altlt  ef  Sn^UauL  from  iU  Cdmni«iio«M«iit  tfftlU 
Rm^oratimt  ChoriM  II.;  Onixot,  Bittar^ 
Oli«r  Onmitwll  (md  t\»  Aifl^th  Oommoiitwiutli. 

Scotiaod,  see  oBpeoUllj  Ii«tt«rf  and  Jownol* 
ofRthwi  BoAlU,  whioh  extend  bou  1637  to  1662 ; 
Mid  Burton,  fiiiloru  o/  SeoUand;  for  bvlaod, 
Curte,  CoIl«atm  of  OrigtiMl  Ii«H«ra  and  Papan, 
and  ^  Htttory  itT  tha  Li/*  o/  JaMM,  Dufc*  «/ 
Onwmd,  by  the  nm»  Mrttaor.  M.Q.J 

ChnBPOiiiideni,  Thb,  -were  a  leotion  <A 
the  Ja<mnte  party  who  wished  for  a  restora- 
tion of  tiie  Stuarte,  "but  for  a  restoration 
aooompanied  by  a  general  amnesty,  and  by 
gnarantees  f(v  the  seourity  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiurtical  coostitnticm  of  the  realm." 
They  obtained  their  name  about  1692.  The 
Compounders  formed  the  main  stnngth  of 
tiie  Jacobite  party  in  England;  but  the  more 
violent  party  or  Non-Compound  era  were  all- 
powerful  at  St.  Qennains.  Their  leader  at 
St.  Germains  was  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who 
resigned  in  1693.  They  were  much  offended 
by  James's  Dedaiation  in  1092,  and  shortly 
atterwards  recommended  that  James  should 
resign  in  favoor  of  his  eon,  on  his  refusal  to 
aooept  these  conditions,  part  of  which  was  the 
olMervance  of  the  Test  Oath.  The  remaindra 
of  their  history  is  me^ed  in  thai  of  the  parfy. 
[Jacoiutbs.] 

CompmlMiludOB  Bill,  Thb  (1689),  was 
a  sdk^e  lor  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dis- 
Benters  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
A  measure  of  similar  tendency  had  been  advo- 
cated  on  the  occasion  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Test  Act,  but  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 
Another  pEoposal  of  nmilar  tendency,  a  bul 
to  relieve  Protestant  Dissenters  from  the 
penalties  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  suffered  a 
similar  fate  in  1680.  Nottingham's  Bill  pro- 
vided that  all  ministers  of  the  Estabhehed 
Church,  aud  members  of  both  Universities, 
idioald  be  freed  from  the  necessity  of  sab- 
Borilnng  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  on  signing 
a  declaration  that  they  approved,  and  would 
support,  "  tiie  doctrine,  worship,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  En^laud ; "  scrupled 
ceremonies,  such  as  the  wearing  of  a  surplice, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  admission 
of  godfathers  and  godmotiiera  to  christening, 
and  the  reception  m  the  Eucharist  in  a  kneel- 
ing position,  were  left  at  discretion  ;  a  Pres- 
bytenan  minister  might  acquire  all  the  privi- 


leges of  a  clei^man  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  submitting  to  the  imposition  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop.  This  bill  was  matilated  in 
tiie  Upper  House,  and  a  petition  substituted 
that  the  king  would  call  the  houses  of  Con- 
vocation "  to  be  advised  with  in  ecclesiastical 
matters."  The  Nonconformist  clergy,  them- 
selves accustomed  to  independence,  and  dis- 
liking formal  subscriptions  of  faith  and  com- 
pulsoiy  uniformity,  were  not  anxious  for  the 
passing  of  the  measure ;  and  so  the  scheme  of 
comprehension  was  allowed  to  fall  absolutely 
and  finally  to  the  ground." 

Coupton,  Hbnbt  \b.  1632,  d.  1713),  was  a 
younger  son  of  tiie  Earl  of  Northampton. 
After  studying  at  Ozfcvd  he  entered  the  army, 
but  soon  after  relinquished  the  military  for 
the  clerical  prof  ession.  In  1669  he  was  made 
a  canon  of  Christ  Church ;  in  1674,  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  and  in  1676  was  translated  to 
London.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
James  II.  by  disr^arding  the  royal  order  pro- 
hibiting controversial  sermons,  and  was  sus- 
pended from  his  episcopal  functions.  He 
joined  Danby  and  others  in  inviting  William 
of  Orange  to  England,. and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Revolution.  He  assisted  in  the 
coronation  of  William  and  Uary,  but,  being 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
archbiBhopric  of  Canterbury,  from  that  time 
took  little  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

O(niipvxffation  was  a  mode  of  defence 
allowed  Dy  £iglo-Saxon  law.  When  a  man 
was  accused  in  any  crime,  he  might,  if  he 
chose,  pa^;e  himself  by  the  oaths  of  twelve 
men,  if  he  could  find  that  number  to  swear  to 
his  innocence.  After  the  Conquest,  compur- 
gation gradually  fell  into  disuse,  tiiouga  it 
was  specially  retained  as  an  alternative  to 
ordeal  of  Ix^tle  in  ceortain  chartered  towiu. 
The  compurgators  were  not  a  jury,  but 
a  body  of  sworn  witnesses  to  ch^acter. 
Compulation  was  a  custom  common  to  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  the 
number  of  comput^tors  required  in  early 
times  varied  according  to  the  heinousnees  of 
the  offence,  the  rank  of  the  accused  and  the 
accuser,  and  in  some  cases  reached  one 
hundred ;  in  England  it  was  usually  twelve. 
Thorpe,  .i4n«ient  Latrc,  76;  Bnuiner.  Schmtry*. 
neht !  StnblM,  Coiut.  SM. ;  Qniiot,  CivUUalSim 

Comjn,  John,  Loan  or  Badbkoch,  marw 
ried  Marjory,  daughter  of  Alan  of  Gtalloway. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast  wealQi  and  influence, 

and,  on  the  competition  for  the  Sooteh  throne 
in  1291,  put  in  a  claim  as  a  descendant  of 
Donald  Bane.  He  had  been  named  a  regent 
of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  and,  in  1289,  was  one 
of  the  Scotoh  commissioners  sent  to  Salisbury 
to  confer  about  the  marriage  of  the  young 
queen  to  Prince  Edward  of  England. 

Comyn,  John,  called  "the  Bed  "(if.  1306), 
was  the  son  of  John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch, 
and  Harjoiy,  sister  of  John  Balit^  In 
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1298,  after  the  baUla  of  Falldrk  (q.T.).  he 
was  choeen  one  of  the  three  gnardiaos  of 
Scotland,  and  in  1302  defeated  the  EkigliBh 
troops  at  Bofllin,  while  in  the  following 
year  he  made  an  muacoeeaful  attempt  to 
lelierve  Stiriing.  In  Feb.,  1304,  he  laid  aown 
his  arms  and  submitted  to  Edw&id  I,,  T^om 
he  is  said  to  hare  coonselled  to  put  fonce  to 
death.  Brace  met  Comyn  in  the  convent  of 
the  Minorites,  at  Dumfries,  charged  him  with 
his  txeachcsy,  and  stabbed  hirn,  Feb.  10, 
1306.  BruoB  and  Oomyn  wme  at  this  tidie 
the  two  rival  claimants  for  Scotland — Oomyn 
as  the  grandson  of  Devoi^uilla,  having  tiie 
same  mim  which  John  BaHxA  had  ■nooeaS' 
fully  estabUahed  in  1292. 

Ctnwdli  Cerr  {d.  629)  was  the  son  of 

Eocha,  who  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada 
in  his  faroor,  627.  In  this  year  Conadh 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Ardoorran  in  Ireland 
on  the  side  of  the  Irish  Oalriads;  and  two 
jrean  later  was  defeated  at  another  battle 
in  Irdand,  fighting  against  the  Cruithough 
and  his  own  raUier,  who  was  now  apparenuy 
king  of  the  Galloway  Picts. 

Confirmatio  Cartartim  (1297)  was 
the  name  given  to  an  important  document  in 
which  Edward  I.,  under  pressure  from  the 
bAnms  and  clergy,  confirmed  and  extended 
the  oonBtituti(Hial  rights  established  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.  It  was  obvious 
that  we  Great  Charter,  in  the  mutilated 
conditkm  in  which  it  had  been  toft  in  1226, 
wu  not  mffloient  gnanuitee  agdnst  arbitrary 
tKution  on  the  part  of  fhe  king.  The 
borons  accordingly  drew  m  a  series  <A  new 
articles  to  be  added  to  the  Great  Charter,  and 
theee  the  king  vras  obliged  to  concede.  The 
articles  were  seven  in  number: — (1)  The 
Charters  are  cooflrmed,  and  are  to  be  kept 
in  every  pdnt  without  breach.  (2)  Any 
jadgmemt  given  henceforth  ecmtrary  to  the 
points  of  the  Charters  aforesaid  by  the 
jnstioes,  or  by  any  other  royal  miniBters,  to 
be  undone,  azid  holden  for  nought.  (3)  Copies 
of  the  Chflfters  are  to  be  sent  to  the  cathedral 
charches  of  the  realm,  and  read  twice  a  year 
to  ihe  pei^.  (4)  The  bishopa  are  to  ez- 
oommnmcate  all  who  break  the  Charters. 
(5)  Tbia  exactions  by  which  the  veop}B  have 
m  former  times  been  aggrieved  not  to  be 
a  precedent  for  the  future.  (6)  For  no  busi- 
ness henceforth  will  the  crown  take  each 
manner  at  aids,  tasks,  or  prises  hut  by  the 
common  assent  of  the  realm,  and  for  the 
common  profit  thereof,  saving  the  ancient 
aids  Kud  prises  doe  and  accofltomed.  (7)  For- 
asmuch as  the  commonalty  ot  the  realm  have 
bam  sore  grieved  with  the  maltote  of  wools, 
we,  at  their  requeste,  have  clearly  released  it, 
and  have  granted  lot  us  and  our  heirs  that 
we  will  not  take  such  thing  nor  any  other 
without  their  common  assent  and  good-wilL 
saving  to  v»  and  to  oar  heirs  the  custom  of 
wools,  skins,  and  leather  granted  before  by 


the  commonalty  aforesaid.  The  confirmation 
of  the  Charters  may  be  held  to  complete  the 
work  b^un  at  Runnymede.  "It  eetab- 
Ushed,"  says  Bishop  Stubbs,  "the  principle 
that  for  all  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  the 
consent  of  the  natbn  must  he  asked,  and 
made  it  clear  that  all  teansgressions  of  that 
principle,  whether  wit^  &e  letter  of  the 
law  or  beyond  it,  were  evasions  of  the  ^irit 
of  the  constitution." 

Btnbba,  CoKct.  But. ;  8d»et  Ckarttn,  487,  uq. 

Cong^  d'Elixtt — "leave  to  elect" — is  a 
Norman-French  phrase,  signifying  the  Bove> 
reign's  permission  for  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  vacant  see  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
loshop.  In  pre-Norman  times,  the  bishops 
were,  as  a  rule,  appointed  by  the  king  in  the 
witenagemot,  tiiongh  there  occasionally  occur 
instancee  of  an  election  more  or  less  free— as 
in  the  case  of  Helmatan,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(839).  After  the  Norman  Conqueet,  the  elec- 
tion became  Inr  degrees  canonical,  tiiongh 
even  then  the  uection  was  held  in  the  king's 
chapel,  and  so  much  under  his  inflaenoe  as  to 
be  little  more  than  nominally  free ;  and  the 
dispute  about  investitnrehetweenHenr^  Land 
Anselm  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  to  confer  the  t«nporal  power, 
and  the  election  was  to  be  made  b^  the  chapters. 
In  1164  a  clause  in  the  Constitutions  of  Claren- 
don mentions  the  custom  that  elections  to 
bishoprics  should  be  "  by  the  chief  de^y  of 
the  QiuTch,  assembled  in  the  king's  cbapel, 
witA  the  tuMnt  of  tiu  kiHff  ;  "  whilst,  in  1214, 
John,  by  a  special  charter,  made  a  grant  to 
the  chapters  of  free  canonical  election,  re- 
serving, however,  to  the  king  the  right  of 
licence  and  apjwovaL  This  charter  was  con- 
firmed by  Magna  Oharta,  and  again  in  1S61 
by  Edward  IiL ;  and  in  spito  of  various 
attempts  at  interference  on  the  port  of  the 
Pope,  the  crown  as  a  rule  managed  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  its  nominees.  In  1634, 
an  Act  of  Henry  YIII.  provided  that  with 
the  eoHj/4  tCilirt  the  king  was  also  to  send  the 
name  <u  fiis  person  he  wished  to  be  elected ; 
and  that  if  the  election  is  delayed  beyond 
twenty  da^  after  the  issuing  of  the  royal 
licence,  or  if  any  other  than  the  royal  nomi- 
nee was  chosen,  the  dean  and  ch^ter  were  to 
incur  the  penalties  of  Prtemunire  (q.v.}.  It 
was  also  provided  that  after  a  delay  of  twelve 
days  on  the  part  of  the  chapter  the  king 
mi^ht  flU  up  the  vacant  aee  by  letters  ^tent. 
This  is  still  the  method  of  appointing  to 
bishoprics  in  EngUnd.  In  Ireland,  before 
the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  the  nominatiooB 
were  made  by  letters  patent  [Bishop.] 

OoiUfltftOIl}  Hbnrt  Brooks  Parnsll, 
LoRD^.  1776,  d.  1842),  was  the  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Paraell, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  His 
elder  brother  being  bom  a  cripple  without  the 
use  of  speech,  the  estates  were  settled  uptm 
^nry  by  a  special  Act  of  Fuliameot,  17S9. 
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He  entered  Fariiament  in  1802  aa  member 
for  Portarlington.  He  devoted  hinwelf,  espe- 
cially during  his  Parliamentary  career,  to 
the  questions  of  the  Com  Law  Reform  and 

Catholio  Kolief,  and  soon  became  promi- 
nent as  a  champion  in  the  Opposition.  He 
also  published  several  pamphlets  of  some 
weight  on  these  questions.  He  was  chairman 
of  &e  Finance  Committee  in  the  SMsion  of 
1828.  His  motion,  in  1830,  with  regard  to 
the  Civil  List,  on  which  the  ministry  whs  out- 
voted, produced  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton administration.  He  afterwards  sat  for 
Queen's  County  for  twenty-seven  years,  and 
subsequently  represented  Dundee.  He  was 
created  a  peer  August  II,  1841.  He  died  by 
his  own  hand,  May,  1842. 

ConinffBby,  Thomas,  Earl  (i^.  1729),  was 
member  for  Leominster  during  the  reign  of 
William  III.  He  was  "a  busy  and  unscru- 
p ulcus  Whig."  He  accompanied  the  king  to 
Ireland  in  the  capacity  of  Paymaster-General. 
On  the  departure  of  William  to  England  he 
was  created  one  of  the  Lords  Justices.  To- 
gether with  his  colleagues,  he  was  guilty  of 
banging  a  man  named  Gainey,  who  turned 
informer  in  a  murder  case.  He  superintended 
and  signed  the  l^ty  of  limeritw.  During 
the  next  six  months,  by  hia  nnpiinoipled 
rapacity,  and  by  the  &Tour  he  showed  to 
Roman  Catholics,  he  succeeded  in  alienating 
all  classes,  and  was  recalled.  In  1701  we  find 
him  voting  for  the  Resumption  Bill,  although 
he  had  received  considerable  grants  ol  Irish 
luid.  "He  was,"  says  Macaulay,  "an  un- 
pnncipled  man :  he  was  insatialde  of  riches ; 
and  he  was  in  a  position  in  which  riches  were 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  an  unprincipled 
man."  After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
Coningsby  was  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain, 

CffnUftTlghtt  The  ancient  kingdom  of 
Connaught,  originally  called  Olnegmacht, 
comprised,  roughly  speaking,  the  present 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Roscommon, 
Leitrim,  and  Cavan,  afterwards  added  to 
Ulster.  According  to  tradition,  when  the 
Scoti  established  themselves  in  Ireland,  their 
great  chief,  Tuathal  [d.  eirea  160  a.d.), 
reigned  over  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Olneg- 
macht, and  in  the  great  division  of  the 
country  between  his  grandson  Con,  or  Cond, 
"  of  the  hundred  batues,"  and  the  rival  king, 
Mug  of  Uunster  (whence  came  the  terms 
Leiui-Cuinon,  *'  Con's  half,"  for  north  Ireland, 
and  Leith-Mogha,  "  Mug's  half,"  for  sonth 
Ireland),  the  district  now  known  as  County 
Clare,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
Olnegmacht,  was  tran^erred  to  Uuoater. 
Abont  this  time  the  name  of  the  kingdimi  was 
changed  from  Olnegmacht  to  C<mnaogbt.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Laeghair£,  Connaught  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick 
(abont  433).  In  the  time  of  the  so-called 
Irish  Fentazoby,  Cwmaoght  was  a  £airiy  com- 


pact Idngdmn,  owing  illegianoe  to  the  Ard- 
Riagh,  or  chief  monarch  of  Ireland,  usually 
chosen  from  the  kings  of  Heath.  Its  power 
was  at  its  height  in  561,  when  Feigns 
defeated  the  Ard-Riagh  Diarmid  at  the  battle 
of  Sligo ;  but  soon  aiterwards  the  kin^om 
split  up  into  principalities,  and  continued 
through  the  Danish  invasion,  in  whieh  the 
nobles  unpatriotically  aided  with  the  invader, 
though  they  afterwards  changed  eides  and 
aided  Brian  Bom  in  winning  the  great  battle 
of  Clontarf  (1014).  Soon  after  this,  the  great 
sept  of  the  0'Ck>nnor8  of  Roscommon  be- 
came prominent  in  Connaught,  and  began  to 
wage  civil  war  with  the  O'Neils  of  tJlster 
and  the  O'Briens  of  Munster.  Turlogh 
O'Brien  drove  the  reigning  O'Connor  from 
his  kingdom  in  1079,  but  Turlogh  O'Connor 
overran  the  whole  of  Munster  in  1118,  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  Dublin.  His  son, 
Roderic  O'Connor,  claimed  the  title  of  Ard- 
Riagh  of  Ireland,  and  was  crowned  with  great 
pomp  in  Dublin  in  1166.  Soon  afterwards  he 
drove  Dermot  Macmurrough,  King  of  Leinater, 
from  his  kingdom,  whereupon  the  latter 
sought  help  from  Etenry  II.  of  England,  and 
the  English  inva8i<nL  followed.  Koderic,  a 
man  of  indolent  disposition,  made  little  at- 
tempt at  resistance,  but  did  homage  to  Henry 
in  1175,  when  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
was  reserved  to  him  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin,  Meath,  Leinster,  Waterford,  and  Don- 
garvan.  His  son,  Cathal,  pursued  the  same 
policy  on  John's  visit  to  Ireland  in  1210. 
Henry  III.,  however,  by  a  great  breach  of 
good  &ith,  granted  the  country,  in  122S,  to 
Richard  de  Burgh,  and  aftw  a  terrible 
struggle  he  succeeded  in  holding  hia  own 
against  the  O'Connors,  who  were,  as  usual, 
split  up  into  several  factions;  and  the  sept 
was  almost  annihilated  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IL,  when  Felim  O'Connor  joined  Edward 
Bruce,  and  was  defeated  by  his  kinsman  Rory, 
supported  by  the  Burghs  and  Berminghams 
at  Atbenry  (1316).  A.bout  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  Burghs  of  Connaught,  the  yoimger 
brandi,  threw  oS  their  allegiance  to  the 
Gn^ish  crown,  and  Connaught  was  divided 
between  their  leaders,  while  they  changed 
their  name  at  the  same  time  to  that  of  Burke. 
The  race  rapidly  degenerated ;  they  adopted 
Irish  manners  and  intermarried  freely  with 
the  O'Connors,  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  {mi),  llie  power  of  the  latter 
revived,  so  that  W  the  commencement  of  tiie 
reign  of  Henry  VlII.  they  still  claimed  to  be 
kings,  and  had  extended  their  dominiooa  to 
within  twenty  miles  of  Dublin.  Their 
strength  was,  however,  checked  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham, 
who  built  a  castle  at  Athlone  to  enrb  Con- 
naught. In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Burkes 
suffered  a  sterner  punishment ;  they  had  re- 
mained quiet  during  the  Ulster  and  Munster 
insnrrecUons,  but  at  last,  in  1676,  when  the 
hated  Sir  Nioholas  Malby  was  appointed 
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Presideatt  of  Connan^t,  they  aioae  in  rebel- 
lion. The  whole  m  the  country  waa  in 
return  laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  the 
unfortunate  race  nearly  exterminat-ed  in  that 
and  the  following  years.  In  1560  Connanght 
c^ed  to  be  a  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into 
counties  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Clare,  or 
Thomond,  originaUy  put  of  Connaught, 
was  soon  afterwards  added  to  it  again,  tiut 
after  a  little  while  again  became  part  of 
Mnnster.  [Bdrkb  ;  O'Connok.]'  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  1.  an  /n^uiry  into  Titletin  Connaught 
was  made  at  the  instance  of  Wentworth, 
afterwards  Lord  Strafford,  when  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  The  idea  was  first  mooted 
in  1634,  but  was  laid  aside  in  order  to  con- 
dliate  the  Irish  Parliament.  As  soon,  however, 
as  they  had  voted  the  necessary  supplies, 
Charles  breke  his  promise  of  making  sixty 
years'  possession  a  bar  to  the  claims  of  the 
crown,  and,  in  1635,  issued  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  defective  titles  in  Connaught, 
wishing  to  dispossess  the  landlords  and  colonise 
the  country  on  the  plan  which  James  I.  had 
pnrsned  in  Ulster.  After  th6  juries  had  been 
warned  what  the  consequences  of  contumacy 
would  be,  the  commisdon  went  to  work,  and 
soon  declared  that  the  lands  of  the  Burkes 
about  Athloue — in  fact,  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  province — belonged  to  the  crown.  For 
this  the  foreman  of  tiie  jury,  Sir  Lucas  Dillon, 
was  permitted  to  retain  scmie  oi  his  own 
lauds.  In  most  cases  the  landlords  had  no 
title-deeds  to  show,  and  those  who  had  were 
forced  to  pay  large  fines  for  their  confirmation. 
In  Galway  alone  the  jury  refused  to  find  for 
the  king;  they  were  fined  £4,000  each  and 
imprisoned,  when  the  sheriff,  on  whom  a 
penalty  of  £1,000  was  imposed,  died.  3%e 
TVanaplantation  to  Cormmtgkt  was  effected 
during  the  Protectorate.  Cromwell  deter- 
mined, in  1653,  to  confine  the  Irish  nation 
to  the  desolated  province  of  Connaught, 
and  declared  that  they  must  transplant  them- 
selves  thither  within  seven  months  on  the 
penalty  of  death.  There  they  were  to  be 
enclosed  by  a  cordon  of  soldiers,  to  whom  a 
■trip  of  land,  a  mile  wide,  rmming  round  the 
coast  and  tho  Shannon,  was  assigned.  The 
population  was  now  reduced  by  war  and  banish- 
ment to  about  860,000,  and  for  them  800,000 
acres  was  set  Apart.  By  a  summary  process  the 
estates  of  the  Catholic  gentry  were  confis- 
cated, according  to  their  degree  of  oomplioity 
in  tjulrish  rebellion  and'th^  resistance  to  the 
Protectorate,  in  variooe  proportions,  from  one 
to  two-thirds,  which  were  handed  over  to 
adventurers  and  Parliamentary  soldiers,  while 
they  weve  forced  to  accept  an  equivalent 
across  the  Shannon.  After  the  appointed  time 
had  passed,  an  Irish  gentleman  was  hanged  for 
refnsing  to  tran^lant,  and  many  hundreds, 
with  thdr  families,  were  sent  as  daves  to 
Barbadoea.  Many  others  were  removed  bodily, 
witii  what  they  could  save  of  their  posses* 
iioiUi  to  Oonnanght.  The  ntmoit  severity  waa 


used  in  the  process,  noble  ladies,  for  instance, 
being  compelled  to  go  on  foot,  and  all  being 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  the  banished  owners  wandered  about 
their  old  estates,  living  by  outlawry  and  the 
hospitality  of  their  fathers'  tenants.  A  sum 
of  £20  was  laid  on  the  heads  of  these  "  Tories," 
in  1667,  and  their  extermination  decreed,  to- 
gether  with  that  of  two  other  "beasts,"  the 
wolf  and  the  priest.  After  the  Bestoration  an 
attempt  was  made  (1661)  to  soften  these  con- 
ditions, the  result  of  which  was  that  it  was 
declared  that  all  Catholics  who  were  innocent 
of  rebellion  should  be  restored  to  their  estates. 
Those,  however,  who  had  accepted  lands  in 
Connaught  were  forced  to  abide  by  their 
bargains,  and  of  those  who  returned  from 
exile  but  few  obtained  any  redress. 

O'CnTrfjlfaniuoniit  Jtfatfriola  qf  Aneimt  Irith 

History;  Froude,  EngMtK  in  Jrdand,  toI.  i. ; 

Cuaaoi,  Hut.  o/  fht  Iruh  SatiuM:  McOee,  UUi. 
Irdani;  HaT«rtf,flut.  t/lrAani, 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Conueotioiit.  [Coi^mss,  Ambmcah.] 
ConsenratiTe.  [To&t.] 
CosLMrratoni  of  tho  Foaoe.  These 

predecessors  of  our  modem  justices  of  the 
peace  were  ^rsons  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  maintainmg  order  and  police  in  their 
countiee.  Dr.  Stubbs  traces  their  origin  to 
an  edict  (rf  Hubert  Walter  in  1195.  Accord- 
ing to  this  proclamation  an  oath  against  har- 
bouring or  aiding  thieves  and  robbers  was  to 
be  taken  by  every  one  above  fifteen  years  of 
age.  This  usage  dat^  from  Anglo-Saxon 
times;  but  its  execution  was  now  assigned 
to  ntecial  knights  appointed  for  the  pnrpose. 
In  1230  and  1262  two  or  three  kni^ts  are 
appointed  in  each  shixe  for  the  conservation 
of  the  peace,  and  in  1263  we  find  the  aherifii 
summoning  four  men,  and  the  reeve  from 
each  township,  and  twelve  burghers  from 
each  borough,  to  execute  the  same  functions ; 
and  in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  I.  an  offica 
bearing  the  title  of  "Custos  Pads,"  or 
guardian  oi  the  peace,  is  elected  in  the  county 
courts.  Conservators  of  the  same  kind  were 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Statute  of  Winchester,  which  deals  so  largely 
vrith  questions  of  local  police.  Dr.  Stubbs 
considers  that  these  offices  were  originally 
filled  by  the  crown,  but  when  vacant,  by 
election  of  the  shire-moot.  In  the  first 
year  of  Edwud  III.  "good  men"  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  peace  in  each  county, 
but  apparently  were  not  elected  like 
Edward  I.'s  "  Custodes  Pacis."  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Edward  III.  these  Con> 
servators  of  the  Peace  were  commissioned  to 
hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  sixteen  years 
later  received  authority  to  do  so  reguUrly, 
and  thejy  became  r^lar  officoals  of  the  crown, 
from  whom  they  henoeforth  derive  all  their 
authority. 

BbMm,  CttuL  Eitt, 
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Consilt,  Thb  Pass  of,  near  Flint,  is 
memorable  tor  a  narrow  escape  of  Hen^  11., 
who  was  snrpiised  here  in  1167  by  the  Welsh 
under  Owen  Gwynnedd. 

Coiudstonr  Conrbs.  j^ccLxsiAsncAL 

JuBISDICTlON.y 

Consols  is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  the 
government  stock,  properly  entitled  Three 
per  Cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities.  It 
originated  in  the  ^ear  1761,  when  an  Act  was 
pawed  consolidating  several  separate  stocks 
bearing  interest  at  3  percent.  In  1787  the 
public  debt  was  further  cmsolidated  by  the 
union  of  the  Aggregate,  General,  and  South 
Sea  Funds.  By  the  Act  66  Geo.  III.,  c  98 
(1816),  it  waa  united  with  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment Fund.    [National  Dbut.] 

Coiurtftble  (derived  from  the  Latin  eonus 
ttaiuii,  count  of  ^e  stable)  was  originally 
an  office  in  the  Byzantine  court,  the  name 
amieartng  in  the  west  about  680  aj>.  In 
Rr^land  it  is  used  in  several  different  senses. 
(1)  It  iqwean  to  have  been  first  attached 
after  the  Conquest  to  the  keepers  of  the  royal 
castles,  e.jf.,  tike  Constable  of  the  Tower,  of 
Baynutl's  Castle,  of  Chester  Castle,  Sec,  who 
rapidly  acquired  hweditary  privileges,  and 
exercised  under  weak  kings  usurped  jurisdio- 
tions  in  common  pleas,  together  with  oppres- 
sive powers  of  imprisonment,  which  were  not 
fliiaUy  abolished  until  1403. 

(2)  The  Lord  High  CotutahU  appears 
about  the  time  of  Stet^en  as  one  of  the 
domestic  dignitaries  of  the  court.  The 
office  existed  indeed  under  the  Norman 
kings,  but  was  oomraiatively  unimportant, 
and  tiie  first  Hi^  Constable  who  u  at  all 
jxtMninent  in  hirtovy  is  Miles  of  Hereford, 
one  of  ti^  chief  supportera  of  the  Empress 
Matilda.  The  High  Constable  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  succeeded  to  the  dutiea  of  the 
officer  who,  before  the  Conquest,  was  known 
as  the  Staller;  he  was  quartermaster-general 
of  the  ooort  and  army.  EVom  tlie  SMogiia 
dt  SeMtario  we  learn  utat  he  was  abo,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IL,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  he  helped  the  Treasurer  to 
check  the  accounts  of  tiie  king's  hontehold 
servants.  As  was  the  case  wiUi  the  othra- 
great  offices  of  the  royal  housdiold,  the  Lord 
High  Constable  had,  before  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  become  an  hereditary 
d^nity,  and  went,  together  with  tite  tenure 
of  certain  manors  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
castle  of  Caldeoot  in  Monmouthshire,  into  the 
family  of  Bohun,  through  Humphrey  de 
Bohiin,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Miles  <A  Herefcwd,  and  on  the  extinotim 
of  tiiat  line  in  1372  it  was  held  by  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  {d.  1397),  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  seventh  Eu-I  of  Hereford.  With 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (1399), 
the  office  ceased  to  be  hereditary.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  was  made  Constable  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1399,  hat  the  office  waa  ta^ 


from  him  in  1403  and  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Subsequently  the  Duke  of  S(Mmer- 
set  was  made  Constable  in  146t),  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  considerable  gaps  between 
many  of  the  appointments.  The  Lord  High 
Constable,  togt^er  with  the  Mar^l,  li^d 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I.  acquired  great 

Eowers  in  the  management  of  the  army; 
e  snperintended  the  mastering,  billeting, 
and  formation  of  troops,  took  care  that 
those  who  owed  service  by  their  tenure 
sent  the  proper  amount  of  men,  and  daring 
the  campaign  held  court  for  the  trial  of  mili- 
tary ofiences.  -  In  1296,  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  together  with  Bigod  the 
Marshal,  refused  to  tske  cbarge  of  an  army 
destined  for  Guienne,  availing  themselves  of 
the  legal  qqibble  that  ibey  were  only  bound 
to  serve  the  king  in  person,  and  they  gained 
their  point.  From  this  dote  also  the  judicial 
functions  ot  the  Lord  High  Constable  Deoame 
important;  besides  administering  martial  law, 
he  was,  with  the  Hatehal,  whose  functions 
are  by  no  means  distinct,  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Court  of  Chivalry  (q.v.),  and,  as  such, 
decided  questions  of  honour  and  heraldry. 
These  powen  became  considerably  enlarged, 
and  tended  to  enaroach  on  the  junediction  of 
the  courts  of  common  law,  and  were  strictiy 
Umited  in  1389.  Edward  IV.,  however,  revised 
and  increased  the  illwUi  powers  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  punishing  the  Lancastrians.  The 
Lord  High  Constable  was  empowered  to  take 
cognisance  of  all  cases  of  high  treason,  "  to 
hear,  examine,  and  conclude  them,  even 
summarily  and  plainly,  withont  noise  or  show 
of  judgment,  on  simple  inspection  of  fiict.** 
Buuard  III.  bestowed  the  office  on  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckin^iam,  partly,  per- 
haps,  with  the  idea  of  nuiking  it  hereditary 
again,  for  Buckingham  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Bohima.  The  honour  was  conferred  on 
his  son  Edward  by  Henrr  VII.  Henry 
VIIL,  however,  in  1614,  finding  that  the  fees 
of  the  ofBoe  were  exoeediiigly  bordensome 
to  the  cfown,  disohaiged  Buckin^uun  from 
his  office.  Since  Bnokii^B^iam's  discharge 
the  Lord  High  Constable  has  only  been 
appointed  for  special  occasions,  such  as 
the  king's  conmatioa,  and,  in  one  sizzle 
instance  (in  1631),  for  trial  by  combat,  llie 
Duke  of  WelUngton  officiated  as  Lord  JSif^ 
Constable  at  the  last  three  ctntmations. 

(3)  The  Conatahlet  of  the  Sundrtd,  or  High 
Constables,  were  omcen  who,  under  the 
Angevin  kings,  performed  in  a  subordinate 
capacity  some  of  tiie  duties  which  before  the 
Conquest  were  entrasted  to  the  head  man,  or 
reeve  of  the  hundred.  In  a  writ  of  Henry 
III.  (1262),  it  is  provided  that  "one  or  two 
chief  constables  should  be  congtitated  in 
every  hundred,  at  whose  mandate  all  tiiose 
of  Ms  hundred  sworn  to  arms  should  as- 
semble," and  by  the  Statute  of  Winchester 
fl2S6)  it  was  ordered  that  in  every  hun- 
ared  or  franchise  there  shoaldbe  chosen  two 
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or  more  oonstablec  to  make  the  view  of 
•tOKNir.  Tboy  were  elected  by  the  court  leet, 
and  sworn  in  by  the  lord  or  his  steward. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we  find  that 
they  had  the  power  of  holding  petty  seasioiis 
for  the  hiring  of  servants.  In  1844  it  was 
provided  that  in  de&ult  of  appointments  in 
the  court  leei,  hi^  oonatabuM  mifi^  be 
chown  by  justicee  at  fhor  Bpecial  sesrionH. 
After  the  establishment  and  regulation  of 
the  county  constabulary  (between  the  years 
1839  and  1859),  high  constables  having  be- 
come praoticflllv  useless,  the  j  uatices  of  each 
county  were  directed  to  consider  and  de- 
termine wheUier  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  office  in  each  hundred.  [Uvmdrsd.] 

(4)  The  Fetty  ConttabU,  or  Constable  of 
the  Vill,  may,  on  the  analogv  of  the  constable 
of  the  hundred,  be  considered  as  the  de- 
generate descendant  of  the  tithing  man.  He 
also  was  elected  in  the  cooit  leet  until  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when,  in  virtue  of  a 
■tatnte  passed  in  1673,  the  duty  of  nominating 
and  swearing-in  conitablei  was  by  dc^iiees 
tmnsferred  to  jusHces  the  peaoe.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  it  was  provided  (in  1751] 
that  no  constable  could  be  sued  without  making 
the  justice  who  signed  the  wanfint  a  joint  de- 
fendant. In  1842  it  was  declared  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  privileged  classes,  every 
able-bodied  man  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
five  and  fifhr-five  who  contributed  to  the  poor 
ratee,  or  heul  a  tenement  of  the  annual  value 
of  £i,  was  liable  to  serve  as  constable.  The 
election  of  the  constabulary  of  boroughs 
under  the  Ifunicipal  Corporationa  Act  was 
placed  in  the  bands  of  a  watch  oonimittee  in 
1832,  and  the  dutieB  of  ipecial  conttabUt, 
who  might  be  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace  on 
emergencies,  were  regulated  by  logioLation  in 
1827  and  1832. 

(6)  The  Lord  Sigh  OonttabU  of  Scotland 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  David  I. 
In  Scotland,  the  duties  of  the  High  Constable 
consisted  in  commanding  the  army  while  in 
the  field,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
OonjuncHon  with  the  Marshal,  judging  all 
transgressions  committed  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  king's  palace,  known  as  the 
ehalfKer  of  peace,  ij^  1321,  when  Sir  Gilbert 
Hay  was  made  Earl  of  Errol,  the  office 
was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  It  was 
expressly  reserved  by  the  treaW  of  Union, 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  174 ?•  It  is  now, 
however,  purely  honorary. 

Stubbs,  Onut.  Hut.,  L,  oh.  U.  and  lU.  18. 
S«l«et  Chiiirtf  ;  Coke,  IiwtUttf m,  Iv. ;  Lambard, 
SbUm  «f  OoneMAn:  Stepheo,  Otmnuittarin. 
Btetatw  6  aod  e  Tlot,  &  V»t  81  and  »  TieU. 
a.  47,  and  SB  and  W  Ttet.,  o.  tS. 

Oonstanoe,  fourth  daughter  of  'Vmiiam 
Qie  Conqueror,  married  Alan,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Britanny,  to  whom  her  father  gave 
the  earidom  of  Richmond.  In  1090  she  oied, 
it  k  Slid  poisoned  by  some  of  her  hnsbtmd's 
vassals,  who  found  hex  harsh  and  oppressive. 


CoastanOtt  or  Bhitammt  {d.  1201)  was 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of 

Britaimy.  She  was  married  to  GteoSr^,  son 
of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor.  After  Geoffrey's  death, 
in  1186,  she  obtained  the  guardianship  of  her 
son  and  the  govaiuuent  of  the  dnwy,  but 
was  soon  afterwards  compelled  to  marry 
KanuU,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  made  himself  so 
bated  in  Britanny  that  on  Henry  II.'s  death, 
in  1189,  he  was  driven  out,  and  Constance 
restored  to  power.  In  1196  she  was  seized 
by  a  body  of  troops  under  her  husband,  and 
imprisoned  for  eighteen  months ;  her  conduct 
during  this  period  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  Bretons  was  most  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  her  son,  in  addition  to  which,  she  had 
quairelled  with  her  powerful  mother-in-law, 
Eleanor,  as  well  as  with  her  husband,  from 
whom  ^e  obtained  a  divorce  in  1198.  She 
now  married  Guy,  brother  of  the  Viscount  of 
Thouars,  by  whom  she  had  three  daughters, 
from  the  eldest  (rf  whom,  Alix,  sprang  the 
Dukes  of  ^tanny  who  played  such  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  III. 'a 
reign. 

ConstaiUW  or  Castilb  {d.  1392)  was 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and 
became  the  se^md  wife  of  John  of  (}annt, 
who  inherited,  through  her,  claims  to  the 
crown  of  Castite. 

Constuntine  {d.  820),  son  of  Feigns,  ex- 
pelled ConaU,  King  of  the  Picia,  and  obtained 
the  Pictish  throne  (789),  having  in  all  proba- 
bility authority  over  Dalriada  also.  In796Bome 
monks  from  Londiafame  visited  his  court,  and 
for  them  he  founded  iho  church  of  Dunkeld. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus.  The 
reign  of  Constantine  is  chiefly  memorable  as 
marking  the  date  of  the  first  historical  attacks 
of  the  Norsemen  on  the  British  shores.  It 
was  in  793  that  they  harried  the  holy  island 
of  Lindisfame,  and  a  few  years  later  seized 
upon  the  western  islands,  and  slaughtered  the 
monks  of  lona.  By  these  pirates,  who  hence- 
forward  for  sereru  centuries  continued  their 
ravages,  nearly  all  communications  between 
Ireland  and  Scotland  were  in  time  broken  off. 

Constantme  {d.  877),  son  of  Kenneth, 

succeeded  his  uncle  Donald  as  King  of  the 
Ficts,  863.  His  reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
a  series  of  conflicts  with  the  Korthmen,  under 
Olaf  the  White,  the  son  of  Norsten  (be  Red. 
This  chieftain  is  said  to  have  conquered  Caith- 
ness and  Sundwland.  When  the  Norwegians 
drove  the  Danes  out  of  Ireland,  the  latter 
invaded  Scotland,  and  defeated  the  Scotch 
king  at  Dollar  and  Inverdoret,  at  which  last 
bwtue  Constantine  was  killed. 

Coostutimo  (A  0fi2),  son  of  Aedh, 
reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Alban,  900 — 
943.  He  was  a  man  of  vigour  and  an 
experienced  warrior.  In  904  he  cut  to  pieces 
in  Strsthflme  an  invading  body  of  Danes, 
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under  Ivan.  Soon  afterwards  he  nnited 
the  Pictish  and  Scottish  Churches  at  an 
ecclesiastical  council  held  at  Scone.  In  908 
he  procured  the  election  of  his  hrother 
Donald  to  the  throne  of  Strathclyde,  and 
in  918  joined  the  NorthumbrianB  against 
the  Norsemen,  whose  advance  was  checked 
by  the  allied  armies  at  the  battle  of  Cor- 
uidge-on-Tyiie.  Usder  the  year  924  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU  tells  us  that  amonffot 
other  nations  the  Scots  chose  Edward  the  Elder 
for  father  and  lord.  But  these  peaceful  re* 
lations  cannot  have  lasted  very  long,  for  in 
934  we  find  Edward's  successor,  Athelstan,  in- 
vading: Scotland,  and  penetrating  as  for  as  Dan- 
otter,  and  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Caithness  with 
his  fleet.  Constantino,  in  retaliation,  joined 
vith  the  Norsemen  and  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde in  an  attempt  to  wrest  Korthumbria 
from  the  Enghafa  kmg,  but  the  united  forces 
were  defeated  at  Brunanburh  (q.v.),  937.  In 
943  Constantine  resigned  his  crown,  and  be- 
came abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  died,  932,  having,  nowever,  emei^:ed 
for  a  short  time,  in  949,  to  do  battle  with  Kmg 
£dred. 

Skene,  COiie  Seotlimd;  Jnglo-SMmi  Obrtm.! 
Burton,  Hut.  of  Scotland. 

Constautiiu  Chlonu,  Emperor  of 
Rome  (292—306),  ruled  over  the  provinces  of 
Spain,  Gaol,  and  Britain,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  latter  country. 
The  story  of  his  having  married  a  British 
princess  named  Helena  rests  on  no  good 
authority.  He  defeated  Allectos,  and  re- 
united Britaui  to  the  Empire.  Eie  died  at 
York  in  the  year  306. 

Constitations,  Colonial.  [Avstealia; 

Camawa;  Colonies.] 

Convtitation,  Ths  Iubm,  op  1782.  In 
1779  the  Irish  Vohinteers,  whom  the  care- 
lessness of  the  government andthe  undefended 
state  of  Ireland  had  allowed  to  become  formid* 
able,  had  ancoeeded  in  frightening  the  govern- 
ment into  repealing  the  trade  restrictions.  The 
movement  was  continued, and,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Grattan,  aimed  at  legislative  indepen- 
dence. In  1 781  Lord  Carlisle,  the  new  viceroy, 
was  instructed  to  resist  all  efforts  at  legislative 
independence,  but  nevertheless,  bills  for  the 
repeal  of  PoyningB*  Act  (q.v>)  and  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  were  g^ven  notice  of.  The 
repeal  of  the  first,  placing  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment more  or  leas  in  the  pomtion  of  the 
English  Parliament,  could  not  be  resisted,  and 
was  carried  in  Doc.,  1781.  The  repeal  of  the 
Uutiny  Bill,  however,  was  not  carried,  though 
moved  by  Grattan.  When  Parliameat  again 
met,  in  Feb.,  1782,  the  Volunteers  assumed  a 
very  threatening  attitude,  and  the  patriot 
party,  backed  by  theresolntions  of  Dungannon, 
and  aroused  by  the  mention  of  Ireland  in 
some  unimportant  Acts  passed  in  England, 
proceeded,  throug^t  Grattan,  on  Feb.  22, 
178:^  to  move  a  sort  of  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence, hut  they  were  beaten  by  137  to  68. 
But,  though  the  resolutions  were  lost,  the 
principle  on  which  they  were  based  had 
be^  admitted  by  every  one.  The  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned,  and  when  it  met  again,  in 
March,  the  North  ministry  was  overthrown, 
and  the  Whigs  were  in  oflice.  On  April  17th 
Grattan  was  content  to  move  an  amendment 
in  the  address  demanding  complete  indepen- 
deoce,  and  the  House  then  adjourned  to  wait 
for  an  answer  from  England.  On  May  1 7th  re- 
solutions were  passed  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment conceding  the  repeal  of  Poynings'  Act, 
and  of  the  statate  6  George  I.  and  a  biennial 
Mntiny  Bill.  On  May  27th  the  Irish  Parlia- 
metrt  received  the  news,  and  inunediatdy  voted 
£100,000  and  20,000  men  for  the  war.  Flood 
indeed  attempted  to  declaim  against  Eng- 
land's concessions  as  insufficient,  but  failed, 
and  the  House  resolved  "  that  the  right  of 
legislation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  alt  cases, 
internal  and  external,  had  been  already 
asserted  by  Ireland,  and  fully  admitted  oy 
England."  The  constitution  of  1782  was  thus 
ctmceded  ;  though  hailed  with  enthusiasm  at 
the  time,  it  made  corruption  on  a  large  scale 
necessary,  and  convinced  thinking  men  of  the 
necessity  of  the  Union  as  achieve  in  1800. 
Onttan,  JAU  vf  Grottaa;  Stanhopfl,  Bid.  tf 

Commls  are  persons  empowered  to  take 
charge  of  the  trading  and  commercial  interests 
of  British  subjects  in  foreign  towns.  Tbsy 
were  introduced  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  that 
it  became  customary  to  appoint  them  regu- 
larly. Their  duties  are  to  give  advice  and 
assistance  to  English  traders;  to  settle  their 
disputea  where  possible ;  to  guard  the  legal 
rights  of  British  subjects  under  foreign  jari>> 
diction ;  and  to  report  on  the  trade  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  resident.  By  the 
Conmlar  Marriage  Act  (12  and  13  Vict.,  c.  68), 
consuls  are  empowered  to  celebrate  marriages 
between  Briti^  subjects  resident  in  their 
district.  They  can  take  evidence  on  oath  as 
to  Crimea  committed  on  British  ships,  and  are 
empowered  to  send  home  the  offenders  for 
tri^ ;  and  they  are  also  to  exercise  a  general 
superintendence  over  British  shipping,  so  as 
to  see  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  other 
Acta  are  not  violated.  In  some  cases  British 
consuls  are  also  diplomatic  agents  or  ehargit 
d^affairet,  empowered  to  communicate  with 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  the  states  in  whidi 
they  are  stationed,  and  in  this  caae  thOT  are 
called  ContuU'General.  In  Turkey  ana  the 
Levant  the  consuls-general  exercise  the  powen 
conceded  under  the  oapitulationa  between 
England  and  the  ■  Porte,  and  are  supreme 
judges  of  the  consular  courts.  British  consols 
are  allowed  to  trade  in  some  towns,  while  at 
other  stations  this  privilege  is  refused. 

Control^  BoAkn  or.  [EIast  I«pu  Com- 
PAmr.] 
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Oon-rantiolo  Act,  Thb  (1664),  enacted 
tliat  any  one  over  aixteea  years  of  age  pre- 
sent at  an  unlawful  asaemoly  or  conventicle 
waJ  to  incur  fine  or  imprisonmeat.  A  con- 
venticle was  defined  as  an  assembly  of  more 
than  five  persons,  besides  the  members  of  a 
family,  met  together  for  holding  worship  not 
according  to  the  Church  of  Bngiand.  In 
1670  the  Act  vat  amended,  and  the  penalties 
greatly  lessened,  bnt  a  severe  fine  impoaed  on 
any  one  who  lent  hia  house  for  such  meetings. 
The  Conventicle  Act  waa  lepeded  W  the 
Totoration  Act  of  1689. 

ConTention,  Thx  (1688 — 9),  is  the  name 
given  to  the  Parliament  which  met  after  the 
abdication  of  James  II.  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion. It  met  on  Jan.  22nd.  It  first  placed 
the  administration  and  the  disposal  of  the 
revenue  in  the  hands  of  William  of  Orange. 
The  Commons  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
voted  that  it  waa  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  ahoald  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  king.  The  Lords,  after  much  discussion, 
negatived  the  resolution  that  the  throne  was 
vacant,  Danby's  party  asserting  that  the 
crown  bad  devolved  on  Mar>'.  Disputes  there- 
upon broke  oat  brtweenthetwoHouses.  After 
a  conference,  the  Lords  yielded,  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  shoidd  be  declared  Kiug  and  Queen 
of  England.  Soon  afterwards  William  and 
JIary  arrived  in  England,  and  the  crown  was 
tendered  to  them,  and  accepted  (Feb.  13). 
As  soon  as  the  new  ministry  was  established, 
the  qneation  was  broached  whether  the  Con- 
vention should  be  turned  into  a  I^trliament. 
A  bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
passod  the  Lords,  and  after  a  sharp  debate  was 
accepted  by  the  Commons.  It  contained  a 
claose  requiring  members  of  both  Houses  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  new  king  and  queen. 
"SuL-h,"  Bays  Hallom,  "waa  the  termination 
of  that  contest  whidb  Hbs  house  of  Stuart 
had  maintained  against  the  liberties,  and  of 
late  against  the  religion,  oi  Englaiid ;  or 
rather,  of  that  far  more  ancient  controversy 
between  the  crown  and  the  people  which  had 
never  been  wholly  at  rest  since  the  reign  of 
John."  [RBvowrnoM.] 

Forliatnratary  Hut.;  Bonke,  Hwt.  0/ Zna.  ; 

Bnmet,  HM.  of  Bit  Ovn  Tinu ;  Hncauli^,  Hut. 

tt/Bng. :  Hftllam,  OotuL  Hut. 

ConTentioiL  BUI,  The,  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  in  1793,  declared  the  assem- 
blage of  persons  calling  themselves  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  under  any  pretence 
whatsoever,  illegal.  FitKgibbon  carried  it,  in 
^>ite  of  the  violent  opposition  of  Grattan  and 
the  Dt^  of  Lainiier. 

CoamsitioiL  of  Estates,  Tm  {16S9), 

was  the  name  given  to  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment  which  assembled  on  Slorch  14,  1689, 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  4th  of  April 
the  Estates  passed  a  reaolution  declaring  uiat 
Xing  James  VII.,  "  bong  a  pn^ened  Papist, 


did  assume  the  regal  power  and  acted  as  king 
without  taking  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  hath  b^  tiie  advice  of  evil  and  wicked 
councillors  mvaded  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it  from  a 
legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbitrary 
despotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the  same 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  the  violation  of  the  laws  *ad  liberties  of 
tho  nation,  inverting  all  the  ends  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  he  hath  forfsulttd  all  right  to 
the  crown,  and  the  throne  is  become  vacant.*' 
On  the  1  Ith  of  April  the  Estates  adopted  the 
Claim  of  Right  which  declared  the  funda- 
mental liberties  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  stated  tiiat  no  Papist  could  be  King  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  ficottiah  Church  was 
Presbyterian,  and  finally  declaring  that 
William  and  JIuy  were  King  and  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Two  days  later  (April  13)  a 
number  of  resolutions,  called  the  Article§  of 
GrievoHcet,  were  voted,  lliese  set  forth  a 
number  of  acts  done  under  the  authority  of 
bad  laws  which  the  Estates  deored  to  luiTa 
repealed.  The  Convention  exercised  the 
executive  authority  in  Scotland  till  the  crown 
had  been  duly  offered  to  and  accepted  by 
William  III.,  when  it  became  a  Parliament. 
Aot*  of  ParUament  of  Sootbmd,  Ix,;  Barton, 
Sia.  (/Scotland,  Tti.  S85. 

Convention  Parliament,  The  (i  660), 
is  the  name  given  to  the  assembly  which  es- 
tablished the  Keutoration  of  Charles  II,  It 
assembled  April  26,  1 660,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  "Kump."  It  immediately  accepted  the 
Declaration  of  Breda  (q.v.),  and  issued  on 
address  inviting  Charies  to  accept  the  crown. 
On  the  return  of  Charles,  the  discussions  of  the 
Convention  turned  chiefly  upon  the  questions 
of  the  amnesty,  the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
property  which  bad  changed  hands,  the  settle- 
mentoftheChnrd),andtberDyalrevenue.  In 
regard  to  the  first,  the  amnesty  was  voted  for  all 
but  the  judges  of  Charles  I.  In  regard  to  the 
second,  an  Acl  of  Indemnity  and  Oblivion  was 
brought  in  to  prevent  holders  of  land  seques- 
tiated  during  the  interregnum  regaining 
possesion  of  their  property.  The  old  feudal 
claims  of  the  crown  for  fines  upon  alienation, 
reliefs,  wardships,  &c,  were  abolished,  and 
the  crown  revenue  was  fixed  at  £1,200,000 
a  year,  raised  partly  from  the  excise,  and 
partly  from  tunnage  and  poundage  now 
granted  to  the  king  for  life.  After  much  dis- 
cussion, the  settlement  of  the  Church  was  left 
open  when  the  I^liamoit  was  dissolved  on 
December  29th,  1660. 

ConTOOation  is  the  name  given  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  cleigy  of  the 
kingdom.  The  organisation  of  the  Church 
gave  its  councils  great  importance  in 
early  times,  and  under  the  K'orman  kings 
this  conciliar  activity  was  still  further  de- 
veloped. The  Church  had  its  synods  of  the 
nation,  the  province,  and  the  diocese;  they 
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were  attended  by  prelates,  chapters,  arch- 
deaccms,  aiul  the  parochial  clergy.  In  general 
hiBtory,  these  synods  became  important  as 
clerical  taxation  waa  introdaced.  As  this 
became  customary,  diocesan  reraesentativeB 
were  sent  to  mo  provinoal  CcBiTOcationa 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  thrir  asBeot  to 
tazati<Ht.  The  first  definite  instance  of  re- 
presentation in  Convocation  is  found  under 
Archbishop  Stephen  langtcm,  in  1226.  In 
1283  a  rule  was  laid  down  that  each  bishop 
should  eununon  to  Convocation  two  proctors 
of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  and  one  proctor 
from  each  cathedral  or  ccdlegiate  ehuroh,  who 
were  to  have  full  power  of  consenting  to  such 
measures  as  the  community  of  the  clergy 
think  fit.  This  was  the  constitution  of  the 
Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canterbory. 
That  of  the  province  of  York,  dating  from 
1279,  contained  two  proctors  from  each  arch- 
deaconry. Besides  these  elected  members 
were  biahope,  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  as  ex-offieio  members. 

The  jealousy  between  the  two  archbishops, 
and  the  difficmty  in  reconciling  their  claims, 
led,  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  quarrels. 
National  Church  councils  rocame  almost 
impoesible,  and  ecclesiastical  questions  were 
disouaeed  separately  by  the  two  Convocations. 
Such  matters  as  concerned  ordinary  discipline 
were  decided  for  themselves.  On  other 
matters  they  presented  petitions  to  the  long, 
which  were  called  gravianina. 

When  Edward  L,  in  1295,  organised 
more  completely  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  estates,  ha  wiuied 
also  to  incoiporste  the  der^  with  12ie 
parliamentary  system.  For  this  purpose  he 
summoned  to  Parliament,  by  separate  writs 
addressed  to  each  bishop,  the  proctors  of  the 
chapters  and  the  parochial  clergy,  together 
with  bishope,  deans,  and  arch^aicons  per- 
Kmallv.  lliDB  the  Cmvocations  were  sum- 
moned as  Efpiritoal  councils  of  tiie  ardibishops, 
and  the  proctors  irare  further  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  the  clause  of  the  king's  writ 
to  the  bishops,  known,  from  its  first  word,  as 
the  "  prsemunientee  "  clause.  In  this  way  the 
two  Cimvooations  were  to  be  worked  into  the 
pariiamentary  system,  while  xetaining  their 
position  as  spiritual  councils  besides. 

The  clergy,  however,  showed  great  reluc> 
tance  to  enter  into  this  arrangement.  Pro- 
bably they  thought  that  they  were  sufficiently 
represented  by  the  lords  spiritual,  and  did 
not  wish  to  be  drawn  into  parliamentary  dis- 
potes,  in  which  their  own  privileges  migh^ 
suffer.  The  crown  in  vain  addreemd  letters 
to  the  archUshnw,  urging  them  to  compel 
the  attenduice  of  ue  ^encal  estate.  After 
1340  the  crown  acquiesced  in  the  rule  that 
clerical  taxes  should  be  granted  in  Convoca- 
tion, and  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  attend- 
ance in  Parliament  of  clerical  proctors  died 
away.  The  duty  of  voting  taxes  led  to  the 
■nrnmnM  <^  ConTooation  at  the  sune  time  as 


Parliament,  but  this  was  from  motives  of 
convenience,  and  did  not  afleot  the  indepoip 
dence  of  Convocation. 

In  the  weakness  of  the  clergy  before  the 
royal  power,  Convocatton  was  used  by  Henry 
YIII..to  bring  about  the  separation  of  Haa 
English  Churw  from  the  Church  of  Bome> 
The  clergy  were  informed  that  they  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Pnemuoire 
by  recognising  Wolsey'a  legatine  authority, 
which  had  be^  recognised  by  the  king  him- 
self. Iniquitous  as  was  this  pmalty,  the 
clei^  were  helpless  against  the  king,  and 
Convocation,  in  1630,  assented  to  a  large  sub- 
sidy to  appease  the  roj-al  wrath.  In  the  bill 
which  granted  it,  the  royal  supremacy  was 
admitted,  with  the  proviso  "  as  &r  as  Christ's 
law  allows."  The  Act  of  Submission,  1633, 
practically  abolished  the  legislative  powers  of 
Convocation.  It  established  tiiat  Convocation 
"is,  always  has  been,  and  ought  to  b^ 
summoned  by  royal  writ ; "  there  was  to  be 
thenceforth  no  Icjgislation  without  the  ling's 
licence,  and  a  revimon  of  the  ftxi^n^  canon 
law  was  committed  to  a  misrad  oompiiasion  of 
cleivy  and  laity. 

Henceforth^  dniing  the  sizteentii  century, 
the  Convocation  of  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury was  recognised  as  expressing  the 
opinions  of  the  clergy,  and  worked  wi&  Par- 
liament in  framing  the  formularies  and  laws 
of  the  Church.  The  Prayer-book  and  the 
Articles  received  the  sanction  of  Convocation 
before  being  submitted  to  Parliament.  In 
1604  Convocatiwi  drew  up  a  new  body  of 
Canons,  which  were  sanctioned  by  tlie  king, 
bat  were  not  ratified  by  IWliament.  These 
Canons  remain  as  the  basis  of  ecclesiastical 
law  for  the  clergy,  but  are  not  legally  binding 
on  clergy  or  laymen  except  where  they  in- 
corriorate  previous  laws. 

AAer  the  Bestoration  Convocation  was  sum- 
moned, in  1661,  to  revise  the  Frayer^bo<A:  and 
re-model  the  Canons.  In  this  matter  it  did 
little ;  but  this  assembly  is  remark^le  as  being 
the  last  Convocation  which  granted  a  cleric^ 
subsidy.  I>uring  the  Commonwealth  the 
clergy  had  been  taxed  with  the  laity,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  agreemmt 
that  this  method  was  more  convenient.  Ac- 
cordingly, this  clerical  privilege  was  aboHdied 
by  a  private  compact  between  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Clarendon  and  Archbisht^  Sheltoi. 
The  important  constitutional  change  was  made 
without  any  parliamentary  authority  (1662). 
Convocation  thenceforth  ceased  to  grant 
taxes  and  to  have  any  political  importance. 
The  clei^,  being  mei^^  in  the  estate  of  the 
Commons,  became  electors  for  members  of 
the  Lower  House. 

In  1669  William  HI.  was  deeiions  of  ex- 
trading  the  limits  of  the  Church,  and  in- 
troducing alterations  which  would  allay  tiie 
scruples  of  Dissenters.  A  commission  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  which  was  to 
be  sabmitted  to  CcmTocation.  ConTooatian 
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nt  in  two  Hooaet:  the  biahops  in  the  Upper 
House,  the  other  officiala  and  proctors  in  the 
Lover.  The  strugi^le  of  parties  took  place 
over  the  election  of  a  prolocutor,  or  preei^nt, 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  those  opposed  to  any 
(duuige  were  in  a  conaideraDle  majority. 
After  thia  the  Lower  House  showed  such  de> 
dded  difference  of  ofsnion  from  the  Upper 
that  notliing  could  Ira  done,  and  Convocation 
vas  soon  prorogued.  It  was  not  summoned 
again  for  ten  years  (1700),  when  the  difier- 
ences  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  House 
were  still  more  openly  shown.  Finally,  the 
Lower  House  refused  to  sabmit  to  the  arch- 
Uahop'B  prorogatiDn,  and  a^jonmed  by  its 
own  Buttunity.  The  next  Convocation,  in 
1702,  remuned  the  question  of  the  archbishop's 
right  of  prorogation,  and  the  conflict  between 
ttie  two  Houses  continued.  At  length,  in 
1717,  the  writings  of  Hoadley,  Bi^op  of 
Bangor,  excited  great  wrath  amongst  the 
clergy,  and  gave  rise  to  what  is  known  as  the 
"Bangorian  controversy.*'  As  it  was  dear 
that  the  hawec  House  of  Convocation  would 
censure  Hoadley,  who  was  a  fevonrite  with 
the  govonunent.  Convocation  was  prorogaed 
by  royal  writ,  and  was  not  again  summoned 
for  bonnees  till  1861.  It  is  true  that  it  met 
formBlly  till  1741,  when  the  Lower  House 
agreed  to  admit  the  president's  right  of  pro- 
rogation,  bat  it  refused  to  reoeive  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Upper  House.  Being 
judged  incorrigible,  it  was  not  again  called 
tf^Uier,  till  its  revival  in  1861,  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  in  eccleeiafltical  affairs. 

The  Convocations  of  the  two  provinces 
now  meet  with  the  sessions  of  Parliament. 
They  are  sammoned  by  a  writ  from  the 
crown  to  the  archbishops.  In  title  Convo- 
cation of  Canterbury  the  Upper  House 
consists  of  twenty-three  members,  the  Lower 
House  of  one  hundred  and  flfty-four.  The 
Convocation  of  York  contains  nine  mem- 
bers in  the  Upper  House,  and  sixty-nine  in 
the  Lower. 

Bp.  Gibson.  Smodiu  Jaglicnnf;  WUkinB, 
Cmctftd;  CaidweU,  Synodolto;  Hody,  Hut.  of 
Cwndla  and  CoawentiMt;  lAtiUrair,  fiUt.  of 
Cwvoeation.  [M.  C] 

Conway,  Hbnbt  Shtmoub,  Mabshal 
(i.  1720,  d.  1795),  was  the  second  son  of  the  first 
Lord  Conway.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Fontenoy  and  Culloden.  In  1741  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Hig^uun 
Ferten.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  second 
in  command  of  the  Bochefort  expedition, 
under  Sir  John  Mordaunt  In  1761  he 
commanded  the  British  tn>q)8  in  Oermany, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Marquis  o!  Oianby.  At 
the  end  ot  Gteowe  II.'b  reign,  Conway  had 
been  appointed  Groom  of  the  Bedchainber, 
and  he  was  continued  in  that  office  by  the 
new  king,  until  his  independent  conduct  and 
his  oj^Kwition  to  the  ministry  on  the  question 
of  general  munni^  cost  him  alike  this  post 


and  all  his  military  commands.  On  Bocking- 
ham'saccessiontopower.Oonway  waaappointed 
joint  Secretary  of  State  with  the  Duke  of 
Grofton,  and  leader  in  theHouseof  Commons; 
and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  persuaded 
by  "  his  evil  genius,"  Horace  Walpole,  to  hold 
his  ground,  nntU  he  could  no  longer  retreat 
with  credit  in  1768.  During  the  later  years 
of  that  period,  the  poUcy  of  the  cabinet  towards 
the  American  colomes  had  been  directly  opposed 
to  Conway's  views.  On  the  king's  demand  for 
Wilkes's  exclusion  from  Parliament,  he  "con- 
fessed that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  face  the 
consequence  of  a  step  which  would  make 
every  secoad  Englishman  a  rebel  at  heart,  and 
convert  London  into  a  hostile  caiMtaL"  He 
accordingly  resigned  the  seals,  but  acted  as 
an  unpaid  member  of  the  cabinet  until  the 
return  of  Lord  Chatham  and  the  resignatioa 
of  Lord  Camden,  when  he  refused  any  longer 
"  to  provide  respectability  for  the  whole  ad- 
ministration,'* When  the  Uarqtds  of  Ghranby 
was  dismissed  from  tiie  command  of  the  anny, 
his  place  was  offered  to  Conway,  and  declined. 
In  1772  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jersey. 
Ten  years  later  he  became  Commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  Forces.  In  the  same  year  he  brought 
forward  a  motion,  praying  that  his  Majesty 
would  terminate  the  war  with  the  Colonists. 
This  was  lost  by  only  one  vote ;  and  when  he 
brought  forward  the  same  motion  a  few 
months  later,  he  carried  it  against  Lord  North 
by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  In  the  following 
year  he  retired  into  private  life.  Conway 
was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  man  of  unsullied 
integrity.  Of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
Lord  Stanhope  says : — "  Brave  though  he  was 
in  the  field,  spirited  and  ready  though  he  was 
in  debate,  he  ever  seemed  in  counsel  irresolute 
and  wavering ;  so  eager  to  please  all  parties 
that  he  could  satisfy  none,  and  quickly  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  any  whisperer  or  go-between 
who  called  himself  his  fnend." 

Stutaope,  Hut,  of  Bnf.;  Trevelyuj,  Barly 

Ttan  0/  0.  J.  Fou ;  Wauxde,  Mm.  of  Oaoiy* 

117.1  Caatbam  OornqmuMnM. 

Coujreni  Sib  Johx.   [Bobik  of  Bxdxb- 

DALS.} 

Cook,  Captain  James  {h.  1728,  i.  1779), 
the  famous  navigator,  first  gained  notoriety 
in  Canada,  where  he  did  good  service  at 
tite  siege  Quebec,  17fi9,  and  subsequently 
surveyed  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  In 
1768,  being  sent  to  the  Pacific  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  transit  of  Yenus, 
he  discovered  New  Zealand  and  New  South 
Wales  (April,  1770} ;  and  four  years  later 
made  a  second  voyage  of  discovoy,  in  which 
he  again  visited  New  Zealand.  His  conduct 
to  the  natives  at  first  was  such  as  to  excite 
their  hatred,  but  in  his  subsequent  voysges 
he  invariably  followed  a  conciliatory  policy. 
On  Cook's  tiiird  voyage,  undertaken  with  the 
view  of  discovering  a  north-west  passage  to 
India,  he  visaed  tne  Sandwich  Islands,  and 
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pushed  hiB  explorations  to  the  western  coast 
of  America.  He  was  murdered  as  he  was 
returning  from  this  voyage  by  the  natives  of 
Owhyhee,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Captain 
Cook's  ability  as  a  surveyor  and  explorer  is 
the  more  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  he 
began  life  as  a  common  sailor,  and  was  entirely 
without  education. 

Cooke.  Sir  Anthokt  {b.  1504,  d.  1676), 
a  man  of  great  learning,  was  selected  as 
preceptor  to  Edward  YI.  when  Prince  of 
Wal^.    In  1553  he  was  committed  on  sns- 

Eicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  plot  to  put 
ady  Jane  Grey  on  the  thrtme. 

CoonuuudOf  the  capital  of  King  Coffee 
Calcalli,  King  of  Ashantee,  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops,  under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Feb.  5,  1874,  in  the  course  of  the  war  with 
tiiat  chief.   [Abhamtbb  War.] 

Co-OpOratioiL.  The  aim  of  co-operation 
may  be  said  to  be  to  enable  workers  to  work 
"  not  in  the  interest  of,  nor  in  order  to  enrich, 
one  individual,  or  a  few,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  body  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned, bo^i  as  workers  and  as  consumers  of 
the  oidinary  necessaries  of  life"  (Acland 
and  Jones).  The  societies  that  have  aa  yet 
been  formed  with  this  view  are  oi  three 
kinds.  (!)  The  Dietributive  Societies,  or  de- 
tail Stow.  Of  these  there  were,  in  1884, 
about  1,200  in  Great  Britain,  with  640,000 
members,  and  £6,000,000  share  capital.  They 
■ell  goods  for  read;^  money  only,  and  at  the 
<irdinary  market  prices.  The  profits  at  the 
Qod  of  every  quarter  are  divided  amongst  the 
members  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
pttrchatu.  (2)  Ths  Wholesale  Societiei — one 
in  England  (founded  in  1864),  and  one  in 
Scotland  (founded  in  1868).  They  supply 
the  retail  stores  with  goods;  in  1884  Uieir 
combined  sales  amoanted  to  six  millions 
sterling.  Hieir  managing  committees  are 
elected  by  the  stores.  (3)  About  twenty-two 
Manufacturing  or  Frodttctive  Societies,  and  five 
Federal  Com  Mills.  The  com  mills  do  a 
business  of  about  £1,300,000  a  year,  and  the 
other  productive  societies  a  business  of  about 
;E220,000  a  year.  These  societies,  with  some 
exceptions,  are  combined  in  a  Co-operative 
Union,  founded  in  1869.  It  is  the  ooject  of 
Qiis  Umon  to  abolish  false  dealing  in  any 
shape  or  form,  and  "to  conciliate  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  capitalist,  the  worker, 
and  the  purchaser."  The  Union  holds  an 
Annual  National  Congress,  at  which  matters 
that  concern  oo-operation  are  discussed — such 
as  the  beet  method  of  voting  in  societies,  the 
dieclc  system,  education,  store  management, 
surplus  capital,  co-operattve  journalism,  &c. 

"  Co-operation,"  it  has  been  said,  "  con- 
siders  profit  to  belong  to  the  public,  and  not 
to  any  one  section  of  it,  whether  they  are  em- 
^yed  in  selling  goods  over  the  counter, 
kee^Hng  the  occooiUs,  buying  the  goo^s,  or 


making  them."  The  co-operative  movement  is 
thus  an  effort  on  the  part  of  labour  to  emanci- 
pate itself  from  the  bondage  of  capitaL  This 
effort  is  seen  assuming  organic  shape  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  when  several  co- 
operative stores  were  started  in  England  and 
Scotland.  These,  however,  on  a  close  in- 
spection, can  in  no  way  bo  diBtinguiehed  from 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  for  the  profits  were 
divided  according  to  the  capital  invested.  Of 
such  societies  there  were  by  1830  upwards 
of  200  in  existence,  besides  co-operative 
mills.  In  1844  the  Eochdale  Ficmeers  iirtro- 
duced  its  distincUve  feature  into  the  co- 
operative movement,  and  divided  profits  on 
the  amount  of  purehates.  The  example  set 
by  this  society,  together  with  the  beneficial 
legislation — such  as  the  Repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  the  Public  libraries  Act,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Newspaper  Duty — of  the 
next  dozen  years,  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
co-operation,  and  by  1862  we  find  460  societies 
in  existence,  with  a  membership  of  90,000, 
a  capital  of  £450,000,  annual  sales,  £2,360,000, 
and  profits  £166,000.  Two  years  afterwards 
(1864),  the  Co-opeiative  A^wleeale  Society 
had  sprung  into  existence,  and  became  the 
mainsUy  of  the  whole  system.  In  1869  the 
National  Co-operative  Congresses  began.  It 
was  at  the  first  of  these  congresses  that  the 
Co-operative  Union  was  formed,  and  its  aim 
of  reconciling  the  interests  of  the  capitalist, 
the  workers,  and  the  purchaser,  "  through  an 
equitable  division  among  them  of  the  fund, 
commonly  known  as  profit,  was  soon  after 
formulated,"  The  Supply  Associations  in 
London,  such  as  the  "  Civil  Ser\-ice "  and 
"Army  and  Navy,"  have  attained  great  im- 
portance. These  associations  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  co-operative  at  all.  The  destination 
of  the  profits  that  accrue  to  them  is  the  same 
as  in  a  private  firm,  and  goes  to  capital, 
whereas  the  essential  feature  of  co-operation 
is  in  diverting  the  profits  to  labour. 

Hi^hei,  Kiatoru  of  Co-ojisration  i  Stuart. 
AiAren  to  tht  Congrf,  1879;  Hughes  and 
Noals,  Mnttwd  for  Ofoperatori;  Bolyoa.ke,  HU- 
tory  of  Co-opwratUm:  JiarshaU,  £ooiicnnicii  of 
ImtuMry,  bk.  fii.,  ell.  Sj  Acland  ond  Jonao, 
Working  Meit  Co-optraUtn.  [W,  B.  R.] 

QoCKg-  Aprovinceof  India  on  the  Hida- 
bar  coast,  between  Mysore  and  the  sea,  com- 
prising an  area  of  aliout  1,600  square  miles, 
no  portion  of  which  is  less  than  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Rajah  of  Coorg  was 
practically  an  incfependent  prince.  He  had 
been  imprisoned  by  Tippoo  on  the  annexation 
of  his  country,  but  had  contrived  to  escape,  and 
to  wage  a  successful  guerilla  warfare  in  the 
hills  of  his  own  count^,  till  he  drove  out  the 
troops  of  his  enemy.  During  this  warfare 
many  of  his  exploits,  which  are  related  at 
length  by  Colonel  Wilks,  exhibit  not  only 
great  gallantry,  but  also  good  faith  and 
chivalrous  generosity  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.   The  assistance  wluch  he  rendered 
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to  Lord  Comwallis  in  the  second  Mysore  War 
piocnred  the  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  hia 
country  at  the  Peace  of  Seringapatam.  He 
died  in  1809,  and  was  Bucceeded  by  hia 
bioUier,  who  beqaeathed  the  crown  to  bis 
■on,  in  1820.  This  prince  ruLsd  bo  badly, 
and  with  snch  ferocity  and  oruelty,  while 
exhilnting  such  hostility  to  the  English,  that 
when,  in  1832,  his  sister  and  her  husband  fled 
for  their  lives,  and  revealed  his  barbarities  to 
the  British  Kesident  at  Mysore,  the  latter,  after 
in  vain  remonstrating  with  ^e  Itaiah,  pro- 
cbumed  him  a  public  enemy.  In  1834,  after 
a  gallant  resititancQ,  Coorg  was  subdued  and 
annexed  to  the  Madins  presidency.  Twenty 
years  later  it  was  discovered  that  Coorg 
was  eminently  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
of  the  Indian  provinces. 
Waks,lCsao». 

Coote,  Sin  Etbb  (b.  1726,  d.  1783),  first 
saw  service  against  the  Jacobite  iusoxgents 
in  1745.  Un  the  breaking  out  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  the  hostilities  were  renewed 
in  the  Camatic,  which  bad  died  out  after  the 
recall  of  Dapleix.  General  Count  Lally  was 
sent  to  India  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army. 
At  first  he  was  successful :  captured  Fort 
8t.  David,  besieged  Madras,  and  re-took 
Arcot  in  1 758.  The  arrival  of  Admiral 
Pocock  and  the  English  fleet  prevented  an 
assault  on  Madras,  and  the  next  year  Colonel 
Coote  took  the  command.  He  re-captured 
Wandewash,  and  compelled  Xally  to  fight  a 
batUe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  in 
which  the  latter  was  completdy  routed. 
Coote,  in  1760,  gradually  deprived  Lally  of 
all  his  conquests,  and  finally  blockaded  and 
captured  Fondicherry,  which  was  razed  to  the 
j^round.  In  1769  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Company's  army,  and  the 
fitUowing  year  returned  to  England.  The 
dinstera  m  the  English  in  1780,  during 
Warren  Hastings'  Mahratta  War,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  send  out  General  (now  Sir) 
Eyre  Coote,  to  take  the  command  in  Bengal, 
llie  news  of  Hyder  All's  invasion  of  the 
Camatic  induced  Hastings  to  send  Coote  to 
Uadras.  In  Janoarj-,  1781,  he  began  his 
advance.  Hyder  had  captured  Arcot,  and  was 
besieging  five  other  forts.  Coote  pushed  on 
to  Cnddalore  and  Porto  Novo.  Hyder  re- 
solved to  risk  an  engagement,  and  took  up  a 
strong  position,  which  he  began  to  fortify. 
A  long  and  arduous  engagement  ensued  near 
Porto  Novo  (July  1,  1781),  which  lasted 
aiz  hours,  and  at  the  end  Qie  British  were 
com^etely  Tictorious,  with  the  loss  of  only 
300  men,  while  Hyder,  who  had  lost  10,000 
men,  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Trichinopoly.  Seven  weeks  later  Hyder 
was  again  completely  routed  at  Follilore, 
Aug.  27,  1781.  Another  victory  on  Sept. 
27,  allowed  Coote  to  retire  unmolested 
into  winter  quarters.   In  1782  the  airiral  of 


tlie  French  fleet  under  Sufirein  brou^^ 
Hyder  again  into  the  6eld,  and  Coote  in  viun 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  a  general  action. 
The  French  were  victorious  everywhere,  and 
Hyder  ravaged  the  Camatic  to  the  very  gates 
of  Madras.  In  October  Sir  Eyre  Coote'i 
shattered  constitation  obliged  him  to  return 
to  Bengal,  and  surrender  his  command  to 
General  Stuart.  In  1783,  April  26,  two  dayn 
after  his  return  to  Madras,  once  more  to 
undertake  the  conduct  <rf  the  Mysore  War, 
the  veteran  died. 

.    WUks,  Myiore;  HiU,  BUt.  o/ India. 

CopenllEWOn,  The  Battle  of  (2nd  April, 
1801),  result^  in  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Northern  coalition  against  England,  which 
had  been  one  of  Napoleon's  most  cherished 
schemes.  After  saf^y  passing  Cronenberg 
Castle,  Kelson  persuaded  I^trker  to  commence 
the  attack  without  delay.  Two  days  were 
fment  by  Nelson  in  sounding  the  King's 
Ohaimel,  which  hes  between  Copenhagen  and 
a  laige  shoal,  and  is  only  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad.  Along  the  land  side  of  this 
channel  the  Danes  had  ranged  nineteen  ships 
and  fioating  batteries.  Everything  being  in 
readiness.  Nelson  made  the  signal  for  action 
early  in  tiie  morning  of  the  2nd.  The  pilots 
entirely  lost  their  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
ji^amemnon,  the  second  ship,  went  aground, 
as  did  the  Bellona  and  the  Russell.  Kelson, 
in  the  Eltphant,  came  next,  and  profiting  by 
their  example,  took  a  new  course,  and  so 
guided  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  T^e  action 
began  at  ten  o'clock.  Riou,  with  the  frigates, 
at  once  attacked  the  Crown  Batteries,  and 
maintained  the  unequal  contest  for  three 
hours,  until  he  was  killed.  The  battle  raged 
for  three  hours  without  any  apparent  advan- 
tage being  gained*  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
made  the  signal  for  recall.  Nelsrai,  affecting 
not  to  see  it,  continued  the  action,  and  about 
two  o'clock  the  greater  part  of  the  Danish  fire 
ceased.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  take 
possession  of  the  ships  that  struck,  because 
they  were  protected  by  the  batteries  on  shore. 
Nelson,  wishing  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
sent  ashore  a  flag  of  buce,  saying  that  he 
must  be  allowed  to  take  poBsessitm  of  the  prizes, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  wounded  men  on 
board  of  them;  and  during  the  next  day. 
Good  Friday,  the  work  still  went  on.  The 
following  days  were  spent  by  Nelson  in 
maturing  the  negotiations,  and  on  the  9th  he 
succeeded  in  ctmdnding  an  armistice  for  four- 
teen weeks,  his  object  being  to  gain  time  to 
attack  the  Russians.  The  opportune  death  of 
the  Czar  Paul  rendered  any  active  hostility 
with  that  country  unnecessary,  and  the 
armistice  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  England 
and  the  Northern  powers. 

Souttaev,  L\f«  of  Stlttm;  IfvUoit  DtnwlchM; 
Alison,  Hilt,  of  Buropt ;  James,  Naval  Iii*t. 

Copenhageaf  Bombardment  of  (Sept. 
2,  1807).  The  E^lish  ministry  had  learnt 
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in  the  Hummer  of  1807  of  the  eziBtence  of 
certain  secret  articleB  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
by  vhich  the  Danes  and  the  other  Baltic 
powers  were  to  be  induced  or  compelled  to 
lend  their  fleet  to  the  French  for  service 
against  Envland.  The  danger  appMred  so 
imminent  uiat  the  ministry  determined  to 
seize  the  Danish  fleet,  though  England  aod 
Denmark  were  nominally  at  peace.  Accord- 
ingly, in  July,  1807,  twenty-eeven  ships  of 
the  line,  with  20,000  men  on  hoard,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Cathcart  and  AAauxal 
Oambier,  sailed  for  the  Baltic,  passed  the 
Sound,  and  aochored  off  the  i^and  of  Zea- 
land. The  English  commanders  demanded 
that  the  Danish  fleet  should  be  given  up  to 
them  to  be  held  as  a  deposit  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  This  Qie  Danes  refused.  On  the 
16tli  oi  Angost  the  Bxitiih  troops  disemharited 
and  invested  the  town,  and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  fought  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Danish  militia,  at  Kioje, 
whom  they  completely  defeated.  On  Sept. 
2nd  the  bombaroment  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  till  eighteen  hundred 
houses  were  destroyed,  and  tbe  city  was  on 
fire  in  aeveial  {daces.  On  the  6th  tne  Danes 
surrendered,  and  agreed  to  give  up  their  fleet, 
which,  accordingly,  to  the  number  of 
eight^n  ships  of  the  line,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  was  conveyed  to  England.  The 
triumph,  great  as  it  was,  was  received  with 
donbtnil  feelings  in  England,  as  the  imminence 
of  the  danger  to  England  was  hardly  under- 
stood, and  the  afbir  looked  like  an  arbitrary 
and  dangerous  violation  of  the  rights  at 
neutrals.  After  an  animated  debate  in 
Parliament  both  Houses  supported  the  minis- 
ters by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Porltammtary  IMmUm,  x.  284 ;  ArumtdSagtaUrt 
1807;  Alison, ifut.o/£urop«,  viiL  SU. 

Copoahitgen  Fielda,  Mssmf o  in  (April 
21,  1834).  On  1^  conviction  of  the  Dorset- 
ahbe  labourers  for  administering  illegal  oaths, 
the  whole  body  <d  labour  unionists  aamtnoned 

a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  Fields  on  the  Slst 
April,  with  the  object  of  overawing  the 
ministry.  A  plan  was  also  formed  for  the 
violent  seizure  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  other  illegal  acts.  Due 
warning  being,  however,  given  to  the  govern- 
ment, preparations  were  made.  Melbourne 
did  not  meet  the  deputation  of  the  union ; 
troops  were  held  in  readiness,  ^e  pubhc 
offices  defended  with  artillery,  and  6,000 
householders  sworn  in  as  special  constables. 
Melbourne's  under  -  secretary  received  the 
deputation,  and  informed  them  that  it  was 
illegal  for  a  petition  to  be  presented  by  60,000 
men.  The  crowd,  seeing  the  preparations 
made  to  receive  them,  withdrew  quietly,  and 
no  disturbance  followed. 

CrOpyhOild  is  a  species  of  tsnure  iriiich 
had  Its  oriigin  in  TiUcoage.    In  the  latter 


half  of  the  twelfth  centurj',  when  the  degra- 
dation of  the  agricultural  class  seems  to  have 
been  completed,  and  former  distinctions  were 
mof^  into  a  nmform  condition  of  villenage, 
they  who  held  land  by  villein  tenure,  whether 
they  were  villeins  or  freemen,  had  no  means  of 
asserting  their  rights  to  the  land  as  against 
the  lord.  They  held  part  of  the  demesnes  of 
a  manor  for  the  lord's  advantage,  and  at  his 
will.  They  had  no  rights  in  the  court  of  the 
manor,  and  no  remedy  by  assise,  for  these 
institutifois  were  concerned  solely  with  free> 
holders.  In  effeet,  however,  the  nnceotainty 
<rf  their  tenure  was  remedied  in  Bractcm's 
time  by  covenants  with  the  lord,  and  his  will 
was  restrained  by  custom.  Attending  the 
court  baron  to  make  surrender,  or  crave 
admiosion,  or  pay  their  dues,  tenants  in 
villenage  had  their  transactions  ^tered  in  the 
xolhot the coui^  which  became  the  evidence 
of  their  title,  ana  ol  the  custom  of  the  manor. 
The  court,  while  engaged  in  business  of  this 
kind,  became  separate  from  its  original  cha- 
racter, and  as  a  new  court,  was  caUed  the 
customary  court,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
court  baron,  of  which  the  freeholders  were  the 
suitors.  A  copy  from  the  rolls  of  this  court 
constituted  the  title  of  the  tenant  in  villenage^ 
who  was  hence  called  a  copyholder.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  lY.  the  jud^^  allowed  the 
copj'holder  to  maintain  an  action  for  trespass 
against  his  lord  when  wrongfully  disturbed. 
From  this  time  "  copyholders  stand  on  sure 

rind."  This  kind  of  tenure  still  exists, 
it  the  freehold  remains  in  the  lord,  and 
the  tenant  holds  hy  copy  of  the  court  roll, 
at  the  will  of  the  loro,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  manor.  Copyhold  Is^d  must 
therefore  always  be  part  of  s  manor.  It  may 
be  assumed  tiiat  no  land  can  have  been 
brought  for  the  first  time  under  this  tenure 
since  1 8  Edward  I.  Though  the  copyholder  is 
Independent  of  the  will  of  the  lord,  yet  the  free- 
hold being  in  the  lord  subjects  the  former  to 
some  disadvantages.  For  the  lord  has  a  right 
to  t^e  minerals  beneath  and  the  timber  upon 
the  soil,  though  he  cannot,  unless  the  custom 
of  the  manor  allow,  come  on  the  land  to 
exercise  these  rights  without  the  copyholder's 
leave.  There  are  species  of  tenure,  such  ai 
customarv  freeholds,  which  resemble  copy- 
bold.  All  questions  as  to  the  freehold  in  any 
such  tenures  should  be  decided  by  asoertuning 
"  whether  the  well-known  rights  of  free- 
holders, such  as  to  cut  timber  and  dig 
mines,  are  vested  in  the  lord  or  in  the 
tenant."  It  is  in  the  power  of  copyholders 
freely  to  alienate  thdr  lands.  In  the  process 
of  auenation  the  old  character  of  the  tenure 
becomes  apparent,  for  it  is  effected  by  first 
of  all  surrendering  the  property  to  the  lord, 
or,  instead  of  him,  to  his  steward,  and 
is  completed  by  the  admission  of  the  new 
tenant.  An  estate  in  eopyhold  may  be  in 
fee  simple,  tail,  or  for  file.  An  estate  in 
fee  in  copyhold  ia  subject  to  the  incidentB  of 
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fnlfy,  mit,  eacheat,  ia  many  cases  to  rent, 
uid  more  rarely  to  relief.  Other  incidmts 
may  pertain  to  it,  according  to  Gie  custom  of 
the  manor.  Copyholds  could  formerly  be 
enfranchised  or  converted  into  freeholds  by 
agreement.  Now,  by  the  Copyhold  Acts 
(16  and  16  Vict.,  c.  61,  b.  7,  and  21  and  22 
Vict.,  c.  94,  B.  21),  the  tenant  or  the  lord,  by 
making  application  to  the  Copyhold  Ck»n- 
minioikers,  can  secure  a  compulsory  en- 
franchisement of  copyhold  upon  equitable 
terms.  The  (mgiD  of  copyhold  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly obscure  subject,  and  many  con- 
fiictin^  theories  upon  it  faave  been  broached. 
The  view  here  taken  is  that  of  many  modem 
historians.  For  a  different  explanatioa  see  F. 
Seabobm,  J^Uah  VUtagt  Comimmtjf.  [Land 
TnruRB.] 

Etton,  on  Copyholdi ;  K.  XHgbr.  Huf .  afili*  Low 
of  £mI  Proparcy ;  J.  WilUuni,  Low     Real.  Pro- 
Mrty ;  Seebohm,  £ng.  VHia^t  COmmnHttv an 
in  £MMmw  ifirt.  ^  ^  ^ 

COOTX^ht  Acta.  The  first  of  these 
waa  tf  Kaoa,  c.  19,  which  gave  an  author  the 
cc^yright  of  his  works  for  fourteen  years, 
with  extension  if  the  author  or  his  representa- 
tive was  living  for  a  further  term  of  fourteen 
years.  By  the  dednon  of  the  House  of  Lords 
m  1774  (m  case  of  Donaldton  v.  Seeittfj,  this 
statute  was  held  to  have  done  away  with  any 
common  law  right  which  theauthor  might  have 
inhisworkbeyondthe  prescribed  term  of  years. 
BytheAct54  Cteo.  III.,c.  146,  theauthorwas 
granted  copyright  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  for  iba  residue  of  his  life 
should  he  live  beyond  that  period.  By  the 
Act  of  1842  (5  and  6  Vict.,  c.  46),  the  copy- 
right of  a  book  endures  tot  the  life  of  the 
author,  and  for  seven  years  afterwards.  If 
this  term  expires  within  forty-two  years  of 
the  first  publication,  the  copyright  of  the 
author  or  bis  assignees  is  torn  extended  to 
that  term  of  years.  Copies  trf  all  books  are  to 
be  de|M>mted  in  the  bbraiy  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  if  required,  in  the  Bodleian 
library,  in  the  libruies  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity, Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh.  Dramatic, 
artistic,  and  musical  copyright  has  been  pro- 
tected by  3  and  4  Will  IV.,  c  16,  8  Geo. 
IL,e.  iaC8SQeo.in^o.  71,and6and6  Vict, 
e.4fi. 

Oof built  "William  or,  Archbishop  of 
(Xnterbury  (1128 — 1186),  was  a  canon  regu- 
hr,  and  Prior  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  Essex.  On 
She  death  of  Archbishop  Balph,  a  contest 
arose  between  the  regulars  and  seculars  about 
the  appointment  of  his  successor,  which  was 
settled  by  a  compromise :  William,  who  be- 
longed, strictly  qteaking,  to  neither  of  these 
parties,  being  elected.  The  quarrel  between 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  continued, 
and  to  establish  his  supremacy,  William  got 
himself  appointed  Fapall^te,  this  bdng  tiie 
flxst  instance  at  an  Arofalnidiop  of  Canterboiy 


hol^Ung  this  office.  He  was  zealous  in  en- 
forcing the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  after 
Henry's  death  supported  the  claims  of 
Stephen  to  the  throne.  AU  his  contempora- 
ries paint  him  in  dark  colours.  The  author 
of  the  Oeata  Stephani  describes  him  as  "a 
man  of  smooth  face  and  strictly  religious 
manners,  but  much  more  ready  to  amas 
money  than  to  spend  it."  "  Of  his  merits," 
aajrs  Ueniy  of  Huntingdon^  "  nt^hing  can  be 
said,  for  he  had  nonei" 

Henry  of  HuntiUgdoD  ;  WlDlun  ot  IfsTTlillS 
bury;  Hook,  lAvniffktArMMMpt, 

Cork  was  built  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
was  in  ancient  times  the  principality  of  the 
McCarthys.  In  1172  it  received  a  garrison 
from  Henry  II.,  who  also  in  11S5,  granted  a 
charter  to  the  town.  In  1492,  ttte  citizens 
were  conspicuous  as  supporters  of  Ferkin 
Warbeck  (q.v.).  Later  it  was  taken  by  Crom- 
weU  (1649),  and  Marlborough  (1690).  At  tbe 
beginning  of  this  century  ^1810),  one  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges  was  established  in  the  city. 

Corl^  BicHABo  Bans,  In  £utL  or  {h. 
1666,  d.  164S),  tbe  son  of  a  Herefordshire 
gentleman,  went  to  Dublin  about  1688,  and 
acquired  large  landed  properties  in  Ireland. 
Having  gained  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
he  was  specially  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  Sir  George  Carew,  Lord-President  of 
Hunsto',  and  was  much  employed  by  him. 
In  1612  he  was  made  a  Privy  Councillor  of 
Ireland;  in  1616  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Lord  Boyle ;  and  in  1620  made  Eiu-1  of  Cork. 
In  1629  he  was  made  one  of  the  Lords-J ostices, 
and  two  years  later  Lord  Treasurer  of  Ireland, 
in  which  piwtion  he  quarrelled  violent^  with 
Strafford.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion 
be  raised  a  laige  body  <A  hraae  for  the  royal 
service. 

Comavli,  or  Corn  tun,  Thb,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe,  inhabiting  Uie  modem 
counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  and  Chester.  They  are  reckoned  by 
Mr.  Rhja  to  have  been  of  the  Brythonic,  and 
not  of  the  Goidelic,  stock.  [Celts.] 

Coni1)Tiry,EDWAitD,VisconNT  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Clarendon) ,  was  the  son  of  Henry,  ]»rd 
Clarendon,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
he  led  three  r^^enta  from  Salisbury  over 
to  William's  side ;  but,  finding  he  could  not 
completely  accomplish  this  act  of  treachery, 
^le  to  the  prince's  quarters  with  a  few 
followers.  His  mgnaturo,  together  with  that 
of  several  other  leading  men,  was  appended 
to  a  forged  association  in  favour  of  James 
by  William  Young,  Ihe  Jacobite  informer, 
but  nothing  couM  he  proved  against  him 
(1692).  He  was  subsequently  Governor  of 
New  Y^k  for  six  years,  a  post  in  which  he 
displayed  great  incapacity.  He  is  said  upon 
ime  occasion  to  have  dressed  as  a  woman  lu 
order  to  represent  the  queen. 
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ComoIiSf  I^HX  CAPTVRa  OP  (Aug.,  1811), 
waa  effected  during  the  war  of  the  Frendi 
Bevolution.  Comelie,  in  Java,  was  an  en- 
trenched camp  between  two  rivers,  one  of 
which  was  not  fordable,  and  the  other  was 
defended  by  extremely  formidable  redoubts 
and  batteries.  It  waa  resolved  to  carry  it  by 
a  eoup  da  Msifi,  and  Colonel  Crilleepie  waa 
selected  that  purpose.  On  Aug.  26,  his 
column  reached  the  redoubt  at  dawn,  and, 
feeling  that  delay  would  be  dangerous,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  rear  division,  but  attacked  at 
once,  and  carried  the  redoubt  with  the 
baytmet.  Seizing  the  bridge,  he  attacked 
and  captured  a  second  redoubt,  and  with  his 
full  force  vigorously  assaulted  the  enemy's 
reserve,  which  waa  posted  with  powerful 
artillety  in  front  of  the  barracks  and  lesser 
fort.  They  broke  and  fled,  and  the  place  fell 
into  the  hwids  of  the  English. 

Com  Lam  is  tbe  name  generally  given 
to  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating 
the  exportation  and  importation  of  grain,  and 
especially  wheat.  They  have  been  passed 
with  two  objects,  which  have  prevailed  to  a 
different  ext«nt  at  different  times ;  to  secure 
a  plentiful  supply  of  cheap  com  at  home,  and 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  com  produced  in 
England.  There  have  also  been  laws  to  regu- 
late the  traffic  in  cora  by  the  com  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  the  practices  called  engrouing, 
Jbreitalling,  and  regrating  ;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  exportation 
of  com  has  been  absolutely  prohibited.  Im- 
portation was  practically  free  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  very  little  com  was 
imported.  An  entirely  new  sjrrtem  waa 
adopted  on  the  accwasion  of  William  III. 
In  me  supposed  iuturests  of  agncultnre  and 
of  the  landowners,  the  exportation  of  com 
waa  not  onJy  permitted,  but  encouraged  by 
bounties.  This  legislation  did  not  have  the 
effect  which  was  expected,  and  the  price  of 
com  continued  to  be  very  low.  Wlien,  after 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1 763,  the  commerce  and 
manu&ctures  of  the  kingdom  lar^ly  increased, 
and  when  the  increase  was  comcident  with 
a  growth  of  population,  the  export  of  com 
diminished,  and  the  restrictions  on  imports 
were  felt  as  a  hardship.  This  led  to  Burke's 
Act  of  1773,  by  which  foreign  wheat  was 
allowed  to  be  impOTted  at  a  nominal  dat>'  of 
6d.  whenever  the  home  price  was  at  or  above 
48a.  a  quarter,  and  the  boimty  and  the  ex- 
portation were  together  to  cease  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  448.  Com  might  be 
imported,  at  any  price,  duty  free,  in  order  to 
be  again  exported.  Tbia  Act  led  to  a  laige 
importation  of  com,  which  did  no  injur>'  to 
the  agricultural  interests,  but  only  served  to 
maintain  the  increasing  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. At  this  time,  also,  large  quantities  of 
waste  land  were  taken  into  cultivation,  with- 
out any  fall  of  agricultural  prices.  In  1791, 
under  the  preaaure  of  the  landed  iutereatjtbe 


law  of  1773  waa  repealed,  and  there  waa 
substituted  for  it  an  arrangement  by  which 
a  limit  of  548.  for  importation,  at  6d.  a  quarter, 
was  substituted  for  46a.;  between  -548.  and  50s. 
there  was  a  middle  duty  of  26.  6d.  a  quarter, 
and  below  508,  a  prohibitive  dutj'.  The 
bounty  was  continued  as  before,  and  exporta- 
tion without  bounty  waa  allowed  to  468.  In 
1804  a  new  law,  imased  at  the  bidding  of  the 
farmers,  imposed  a  prohibitory  duty  on  all 
wheat  imported,  when  the  price  was  63b.,  a 
middle  duty  of  'is.  6d.  between  63s.  and  668., 
and  a  nominal  duty  of  6d.  above  66s.  In 
1815  the  limit  of  the  price  for  importation  was 
fixed  at  608.  It  was  hoped  that  tiiia  regula- 
tion woold  maintain  the  price  of  wheat  at 
about  the  same  standard ;  but  still  greater 
fluctuations  followed.  The  effect  of. this 
legislation  was  to  raise  the  pricelbf  corn  very 
largely,  and  to  force  a  wide  exnnt  of  land 
into  arable  cultivation  which  waAnot  suited 
for  it.  Another  Act  waa  passed  in  1822,  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  disastroua  eflqcta  the 
Act  of  1816;  but  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  attempt  to  regulate  the  price  of 
com  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  disastrous 
that  the  Council  was  authorised  to  issue  orders 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Acts,  luid  to 
permit  the  importation  of  foreign  com  under 
circumstances  of  necessity.  This  fact,  with 
others,  gradually  convinced  agriculturists 
that  the  Com  Laws  were  based  on  a  mistaken 
principle ;  and  in  1827  Canning  carried 
resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointing 
to  a  more  liberal  policy.  A  bill,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  passed  the  Lower  House ; 
but,  owing  to  the  change  of  ministry  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Wellii^ton,  the 
bill  was  given  up.  Mr.  Charies  Grant,  is 
1828,  carried  resolutions  similar  to  those  of 
Mr.  Canning,  and  they  eventually  became 
law.  The  grievance  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
always  found  to  vary  with  the  jprosperity  of 
the  seasons,  and  the  bad  seasons  which  followed 
each  other  from  1837  to  1842  gave  rise  to  the 

r'lation  by  which  the  Com  Laws  were 
lished  altogether.  In  1842  a  measure 
was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  which 
still  maintained  the  vicious  principle  of  a 
sliding-scale  of  dutiee,  although  the  scale  waa 
less  onerous  than  those  which  preceded  it. 
This  did  not  diminish  the  agifainon  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  aignment 
of  the  repealers  was  strengthened  by  the  tact 
that  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  1842,  which 
allowed  the  importation  of  live  cattle  and 
fresh  provisions,  did  not  affect  the  price  of 
these  articles  to  the  disastrous  extent  which 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  agriculturists. 
In  1843  the  principle  of  the  Com  Laws  waa 
virtually  abuidoned,  by  allowing  com  to  be 
imported  from  Canada  at  a  very  small  dal)-. 
It  waa  now  possible  to  import  com  fnnn 
America  through  Canada,  and  therefore  there 
seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  direct  imptotatioa 
from  America  should  not  be  allinred.   In  bit 
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Udget  of  1 84S.  SirB.  Feel  aboliBhsd  the  duties 
OQ  430  axticleB  oat  <^  813  then  taxed.  This 
waa  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  of 
protection.  In  the  same  year  the  huvest 
was  very  bad,  and  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
failed  entirely.  It  waa  then  impossible  to 
avoid  the  temporary  siupension  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was 
not  better  to  abolish  them  altogether.  The 
conntry  was  deluged  with  the  free  trade  tracts 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  convinced  that  protection  was  no  longer 
tenable ;  but  his  cabinet  would  not  follow 
him.  Lord  Stanley  resigned,  and  the  niinis- 
try  broke  up.  Lord  J.  Russell  was  unable  to 
form  a  cabinet,  and  Sir  B.  Feel  was  induced 
to  take  office  again.  It  was  known  that  he 
would  meet  Parliament  in  1846  pledged  to 
support  the  cause  of  free  trade.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  had  begun  in 
ilanchester  towards  the  end  of  1836.  In  a 
season  of  financial  pressure,  it  appeared  to 
some  of  the  most  influential  manufacture rs  of 
that  thriving  town  that  the  only  remedy  for 
the  evil  lay  m  free  trade,  and  that  by  artifi- 
cially keeping  up  the  price  of  com  ibe 
manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were 
sacritfced  to  the  supposed  benefit  of  the 
agricultural  interests.  The  year  afterwards 
the  Anti-Com-lAw  League  was  formed. 
Among  its  most  prominent  members  from 
the  first  were  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
who  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  their 
worldly  proeperity  to  the  work  of  con- 
verting their  countrymen  to  their  principles. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  League.  A  Free  Trade  Hall 
was  built  in  Manchester.  In  1843  the  Lords 
acknowledged  that  the  League  was  a  great 
bet,  and  c<nnpared  it  to  the  wooden  horse  by 
which  the  GredkB  were  secretly  brought 
within  the  walls  of  Troy.  At  wie  end  of 
1845  it  was  stronger  than  ever  in  men,  money, 
and  enthusiasm.  When  Parliament  assembled 
in  1846,  the  Queen's  Speech  and  the  Address 
in  reply  to  it  gave  indication  of  the  coming 
change.  Sir  R.  Peel  rose  immediately  after- 
wards, and  avowed  honestly  the  alteration  in 
his  oinnioD.  He  said  that  be  had  observed 
daring  the  last  three  years  (IJ  that  wages  do 
not  vary  with  the  price  of  food,  and  that  with 
hi^  prices  you  do  not  necessarily  have  high 
wages;  (2)  that  emplo)-ment,  high  wages, 
ind  abundance  contribute  directly  to  the 
diminution  of  crime ;  (3)  that  by  the  gradual 
removal  of  protection,  industry  had  been 
promoted  ana  morality  improved.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli took  the  opportunity  of  violently  assail- 
ing the  minister  for  his  change  of  opinion. 
In  Febmary,  Sir  R.  Peel  announced  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
its  entire  abolitiiHL  The  free  traders  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  this  delay ;  but  they 
were  beaten  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  bill 
passed.  There  was  a  fear  lest  it  might  be 
lejected  in  tiie  House  of  Ltrnb,  but  the  Duke 


of  Wellington  secured  its  pasnng  in  that  as- 
sembly. The  free  trade  in  com  wmch  followed 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has  been  so  com- 
plete a  success,  and  has  become  so  indispensable 
to  the  country  in  the  growth  of  population, 
that  there  can  be  little  chance  of  their  revivaL 
Sir  B.  Paal'a  Mmmn  and  i^pMchM:  J.  Horler, 

Lyysf  CoMm;  Bnndes,  Lift  vlord  BMsantJItti'! 

Yf.  Eobertson,       mi  TfmM  i^Joka  Bright. 

[O.B.] 

Cornwallis,  Chaklbs,  1st  Mahquib  (B. 
1738,  d.  1805),  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  served  under  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
in  1761.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Eye,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower  in 
1770.  He  served  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  and  won  much  distinction  at 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  the  siege  d! 
Charleston.  He  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  1780  won  the  i-ictory  of  Camden 
over  Gates,  the  following  year  defeating 
Greene  at  Guildford.  In  1782,  blockaded  at 
Yorktown  by  the  American  army  and  the 
French  fleet,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  A 
violent  controversy  took  place  on  his  return, 
between  Comwallis  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
as  to  the  party  deserving  of  blame  for  the 
disaster.  In  1786  he  went  to  India  as 
Governor-General,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Bengal  aimy.  His  administeation 
lasted  from  1786  to  1798,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Mysore  War ;  the  arrangements  with 
Oude,  Arcot,  and  the  Nizam ;  the  negotia- 
tions with  Scindiah  and  the  Mahrattos;  the 
Permanent  Settlement;  and  a  series  of  im- 
portant judicial  and  revenue  reforms.  In 
1790  Tippoo's  attack  on  Travancore  caused 
liord  Comwallis  to  conclude  the  Triple  AlUance 
with  the  Mahiattas  and  the  Nizam,  and  the 
campaign  began  on  the  ]^Ialabar  and  Coro- 
mandel  coasts.  In  1791  Lord  Comwallis  de- 
termined to  take  the  command  himself,  and 
marched  straight  to  Bangalore,  wliich  he 
captured  March  21.  Tippoo  had  hastened 
back  to  defend  his  capital.  The  Nizam's 
force  and  the  Mahiattas  were  wasting  their 
time  in  sieges  in  the  north.  On  May  13, 1791, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Arikera,  in  which 
Tippoo  was  beaten.  In  March,  17^2,  the 
Treaty  of  Seringapatam  was  signed,  ending 
the  war,  and  leaving  Tippoo  with  reduced 
territory  and  prestige.  As  an  administrator, 
Lord  Comwams  devoted  hinuclt  to  the  correc- 
tion of  abuses.  He  increased  the  salaries  of 
the  public  servants  in  order  to  give  them  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  a  competence  by 
economy,  and  made  war  on  all  frauds  and 
peculation.  On  Ms  retum  to  England  he  was 
employed  in  1 794  as  a  dipluuatist  in  Flanders, 
and  carried  on  fruitless  negotiations  with 
the  emperOT  at  Brussels.  In  1796  he 
was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. In  1798  he  was  appointed  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  violence  of 
the  Iiiah  rebellion.   In  1801  he  returned  to 
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England,  and  waa  selected  as  the  British 
pleoipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  Peace  oi 
Amiens.  On  July  30,  1805,  he  arriTed  in 
India  as  GoTemoT-General,  pledged  to  reverse 
the  policy  of  Lord  WeUesley.  His  avowed 
policy  was  to  end  the  war ;  to  break  up  the 
system  of  subsidiary  alliances ;  and  to  bribe  the 
minor  piiniwB  of  Hindostan  to  give  up  their 
alliance  with  us  by  resigning  to  them  itwhires 
out  of  the  lands  south  and  west  of  Delhi. 
In  apite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Lake 
he  proceeded  up  the  Ganges  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  this  plan  out,  but  his  health 
fEuled  rapidly.  He  resigned  the  government 
to  the  senior  member  of  the  council.  Sir  Geoige 
Barlow,  and  died  at  Ghazeepore,  Oct.  6,  1806. 

Conivallu,  Deapafclu*  :  Owea,  StUclimi  frtm 
CimtwalUi  DmmelM» ;  Eaye,  IAv*m  of  Indian 
(MlMra;  Onmt  Doff,  KahraitM:  Wilka,  HUt.  of 
Mtions  ma.  EM.  0/ India.  [B.  S.] 

CoronUUldel  Coast.  The  popular  name 
applied  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Deccan.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cholaman- 
dalay,  in  the  region  of  the  ancient  Chola 
dynasty.  The  Coromandel  coast  extends 
from  Gape  Calimere  to  the  month  of  the 
Kistnah,  and  is  within  the  territory  of  Qie 
Madras  presidency. 

ConnutunL.  This  rite  18  of  great  an- 
tiqoify.  In  England  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
general  use,  even  before  the  union  of  the 
several  kingdoms ;  and  a  coronation  service  of 
uncertain  date,  but  as  old  at  least  as  the 
e^hth  century,  is  still  extant.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  represents  Offa'  8  son,  Sgfirth, 
as  having  been  "hallowed  to  king  "in  786.  In 
Uie  same  anthmity  we  find  distinct  records 
oC  the  ccmsectation  of  Ed^r,  Ethelrod  II., 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  U.,  to  the 
kingly  office  with  the  same  rite.  And  the 
two  essential  parts  of  the  ceremony,  the 
placing  of  the  crown  on  the  king's  head,  and 
the  anointing,  had  then  been  fully  established ; 
but  to  neitiker  had  any  exceptional  sacrednees 
been  yet  assigned ;  at  most  tiiey  were  but 
symbols  of  the  divine  approval  of  the  choice 
the  people  had  made.  The  ritual  used  at 
Ethured  II.'s  coronation  has  survived,  and 
contains  both  these  and  the  form  of  oath 
taken  by  the  king.  By  this  he  promised 
three  things — to  hold  G^'s  Church  and  the 
realm  in  peace,  to  forbid  rapine  and  injustice, 
and  to  ;[adge  jnstly  and  mercifully.  The 
place  varied ;  though  generally  Kingston-on- 
I'hames,  in  Edgar's  case  it  was  Bath,  and  in 
Edward's  Winchester.  Since  the  coronation 
of  Harold,  however,  it  has  been  the  abbey 
church  at  ■Westminster. 

With  differences  of  detail  the  ceremonial 
has  not  materially  changed  since  the  Conquest. 
The  form  of  asking  the  clergy  and  people 
present  for  their  voices,  lasted  till  Henry 
VlII.'s  time ;  but  is  now  a  mere  presentation 
of  the  sovereign  to  the  spectators.  Th6  chief 
Tariations  have  been  in  the  oath.   TiU  1308 


this  pledged  three  UmigB  only — ^peace  and 
reverence  to  God  and  Holy  Church,  justice 
to  the  people,  and  the  removal  of  bad  and 
upholding  of  good  laws.  But  at  Edward  XL's 

coronation  it  became  more,  comprehensive  and 
precise,  and  took  the  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Besides  the  three  things  above 
menticmed,  the  king  promised  to  keep  and 
defend  "the  laws  and  righteous  castoms 
which  the  community  of  ^e  realm  should 
have  chosen."  For  centuries  no  vital  al- 
teration was  made  in  the  body  of  the  oath, 
though  liberties  were  taken  in  Tudor  and 
Stuart  days  with  its  wording. 

The  existing  form  was  settled  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  By  it  the  sovereign  undertakes 
(1)  to  govern  "according  the  statutes  in  Par- 
liament agreed  on,"  (2)  to  cause  "  justice  in 
mercy  to  be  executed,"  and  (3)  to  maintain 
"  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  estabUshed 
by  law."  It  follows  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation  deemed  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  sovereign  is  not  a  Koman  Catholic. 

TioB  ceremony  has  long  lost  its  importance. 
Once  it  marked  the  b^inning  of  flie  new 
reign.  It  afterwards  came  to  be  regarded  as 
giving  the  king  a  sacred  character,  making 
him  the  Lord's  anointed,  against  whose 
authori^  it  was  an  impiety  to  raise  one's 
hand.   But  it  is  now  a  mere  pageant. 

Itelor'B  Qtorg  of  BaffoWy  ;  StnbbH'a  Cimaitt- 
UofM  BMory;  Freemaa's  Ifornum  Congnmt, 
Appeadix,  note  H,  to  voL  iO.  I  Benedict  of  Peter- 
knoqgh,  JciL  iL,  pp.  80-88  (Bolls  Series). 

[J.  R.] 

damaWf  an  official  first  appointed  by 
Sichard  I.  in  1194,  had  originally  very  con- 
siderable powers.  He  was  elected  by  the  shire, 
and  was  to  keep  the  pleas  of  the  crown  in  the 
place  of  the  sheriff.  By  3  Ed.  I.,  c.  10,  the 
coroner  is  required  to  be  of  the  status  of  a 
knight,  and  to  hold  inquests  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  and  by  14  Ed.  IIL,  o.  8,  he  is  required 
to  hold  land  in  fee.  ^  the  28  Ed.  III.,  c  6, 
their  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  free- 
holden  assembled  in  the  county  court,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  that  of  the  sherilb.  The 
power  of  the  coroner  to  hear  cases  of  felony 
was  abolished  by  Magna  Charta,  §  1 7,  and  the 
functions  of  holding  inquests  in  cases  of 
violent  or  sadden  dc«th  expressly  coniirmed 
by  &e  statute  4  Ed.  I.,  c.  2,  called,  J)e  OJleie 
Oonmatorit.  Gradually  the  coroner  lost  all 
his  other  duties  except  that  of  taking  in- 
quisitions of  death.  The  position  and  election 
of  coroners  have  been  r^pilated  by  several 
statutes  in  recent  times.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  of  183o,  coroneia  were  appointed 
to  boroughs  as  well  as  counties. 

Corporation  Act,  Tkb  (1661),  was 

passed  oy  the  first  Parliament  of  Charles  II., 
with  iho  intention  of  destroying  the  power  of 
the  Dissenters  in  the  towns.  By  this  statute 
it  was  enacted  that  all  officers  of  corporations 
shonld  take  the  sacrament  according  to  tiie 
rites  of  the  Chorch  of  England,  within  twelve 
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■ontha  of  Cbeir  deotion  to  olS.ce ;  and  on 
ttmr  election  should  take  the  oa^  of  supre- 
macy,  aUe^isnce,  and  non-resistance,  and 
abjure  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  The 
Corporation  Act  was  repealed  in  1828,  though 
long  before  that  dateithadbecomeadead  letter. 

CtnrpOraUonS,  or  bodiet  corporate,  fonned 
for  the  continual  maintenance  and  enjoy- 
ment of  certain  privileges,  or  the  holdii^  of 
certun  property  in  peipetoify,  are  of  two 
binds : — (a)  Corporatiom  lolg,  whidi  consist  of 
one  person,  such  as  the  tdng  or  a  hishop,  who 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  never  die ;  and  (h)  Cor- 
foration*  aggregate,  which  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  so  bound  together  as  to  be  W 
law  con^dered  as  one  individual,  and  which 
1^  the  constant  introduction  of  freah  members 
have  a  continuous  existence.  Both  sole  and 
aggregate  corporations  are  divided  into 
ecdeeiastical  and  lay.  The  former  division 
comprised  such  corporations  as  a  bishop,  or 
the  chaplain  of  a  cathedral,  and  the  latter 
being  again  sub-divided  into  (a)  cinU  corpora- 
tiom, such  as  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Durham ;  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, and  private  ooiporationB  of  the  nature 
of  joint-stoisk  companies ;  and  {b)  eUmotynary 
eorporatione,  which  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  administering  the  bounty  of  the  founder, 
as  in  the  case  ^  tiie  vaiioua  ooUegea  at  the 
universities,  and  the  hOB[Htala.  [MumcxPAi. 

CORPOIUTIONS.] 

Corriohie,  Xhb  Battlb  or  (1662),  was 
fought  near  Aberdeen  between  the  forces  of 
Uaiy  Queen  of  Scots,  led  by  Muiray,  and  some 
Eimlanden,  beaded  by  the  TebelliouB  Earl 
of  HnnUy.  Hnntly  was  killed,  and  bis  son, 
Sir  John  Gordon,  captured  and  executed. 

C0(MM6d  was  a  species  of  ordeal  in  whic^ 
the  accused  bad  to  swallow  a  large  piece  of 
bread  or  cheese.  If  this  were  performed  freely 
and  witlkout  hurt,  the  accused  was  pronounced 
innocent;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  guilty. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
host  was  used  for  this  purpose.  [Oudsal.] 

Cormma,  Battle  op  (Jan.  16, 1809), 
between  the  English  and  French,  was 
fought  during  the  Peninsular  War  at  the 
doae  of  Sir  John  MoOre*a  retreat  from 
Uadrid,  pursued  b^  Soult.  After  a  march 
in  which  the  seventy  of  the  elements  and 
neglect  of  discipline  were  more  disastrous  to 
the  troops  than  the  pursuit  of  the  French, 
Moore,  on  Jan.  11,  took  up  a  position  round 
the  town  of  Corunna,  ani^  having  occupied 
the  road  to  Santiago  de  Compostella  with  his 
best  troops,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  English 
Izansports  from  Vigo.  On  the  14th  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  before  daybreak  on 
the  16th  the  cavauy  (the  ground  being  im. 
practicable  for  cavaby  operations),  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  all  but  nine  pieces  of 
artiUeiy,  bad  been  embarked.  Soult  had 
20,000  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  a  strong 


force  of  artillery,  irtiile  Moon  had  only 
14,600  infantry.  Tbe  battle  was  begun  with  a 
fierce  attack  by  the  French  on  the  village  of 
Elvina,  which  they  carried,  only,  however,  to 
be  in  turn  driven  out  by  Qeneral  Baird's 
divisitHL.  While  the  battle  was  still  doubtful, 
Mocve  ordered  up  the  reserve,  under  General 
Paget,  to  oppose  a  flank  movement  directed 
against  the  English  right.  This  was  most 
successfully  effected;  and  almost  simulta- 
neously the  whole  of  the  British  line  began 
to  gain  ground,  until  at  nightfall  they  had 
everywhwe  driven  the  Erraich .  from  their 
posinons.  During  the  following  night  a 
retreat  was  effected  to  the  shore,  and  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  was  carried  out  with 
but  little  loss.  In  the  battle  the  English 
were  said  to  have  lost  800  men,  including 
their  brave  general.  Sir  John  Moore;  tiie 
French,  between  3,000  and  4,000. 
Napier,  Penintular  War. 
Ooahwy  was  an  ancient  Irish  custom,  "by 
which  the  chief  bad  the  right  of  using  the 
houses  and  taking  the  provisioaa  <n  bis 
tenantry  for  bmiBeU  and  ffdlowing  at  bia 
own  discretion.  The  Norman  b^ms,  not 
unnaturally,  ad(^>ted  so  advantageous  a  cus- 
tom. After  the  final  confiscation  of  Irish 
land  by  Cromwell,  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  chiefs  long  led  a  precarious  existence 
by  such  means,  and  numerous  statutes  failed 
to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Oottonliam,    Chasles  Chkibtophbr 

PspTts,  18T  Earl  op  (i.  1781,  d.  1851),  the 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Pepys,  was  oUled 
to  the  bar  1804.  He  was  appointed  sohcitor- 
genwal  to  Queen  Adelaide  in  1830,  and 
solicitfff-general  to  the  kiiw  in  1834.  In 
1831  be  was  letumed  to  Parliament  fcv 
Higbam  Ferrers.  In  1834  be  became  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1836  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Whigs  not 
being  prepared  with  a  CbanceUor  in  whom 
they  could  confide.  In  1836  he  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  continued  in  this  office  till 
1841.  In  1846,  on  the  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power.  Lord  Cottenham  again  became 
Cban^Ilor;  but  his  health  was  bad,  and  in 
1850  he  received  an  earldom,  and  the  Great 
Seal  was  put  in  commission. 

Cotter,  James  {b.  1690,  d.  1719),  the  son 
of  Sir  James  Cotter,  a  diBtinguished  supporter 
of  James  II,,  was,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  Court 
of  Chancery,  brought  up  as  a  Catholic  in 
England.  In  1713  he  headed  an  attack  on 
the  Protestant  voters  in  Dublin.  He  was 
the  idol  of  the  Irish  Jacobites;  and  his 
execution  for  rape  in  1719  brought  about  a 
oavage  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  securing  his  punishment. 

Cottiiurtell*  Fbancis,  Loan  {b.  1676, 
d.         0?  a  Someraetahize  family,  was  for 
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many  years  one  of  the  English  diplomatic 
u^ta  at  Ibkdrid.  He  accompanied  Prince 
(Carles  to  Spain,  took  part  in  negotiating  the 
marriage  treaty,  and  lost  the  &vour  of  hia 
patron,  Buckingham,  by  supporting  it.  In 
1628  he  was  created  a  baronet  and  privj' 
councillor.  In  the  followiiw  year  he  was 
ai^inted  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
sent  as  ambasrador  to  Spain,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  which  developed  (Jan.  2, 1631)  into  an 
agreement  for  the  partition  of  Holland.  On 
his  return  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
became,  in  1635,  Master  of  the  Court  of 
Wards.  Clarendon  describes  him  as  land's 
chief  opponent  in  the  Council.  To  avoid 
impeachment  by  the  Long  Parliament  for  his 
share  in  the  fiscal  oppressions  of  the  previous 
ten  years,  he  resigned  both  his  offices.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  sided  with  the  king,  and, 
in  consequence,  took  refuge  in  IVance.  In 
1652  he  was  appointed,  together  with  Claren- 
don, ambassador  to  Kfadrid,  and  died,  in  1653, 
at  Valladolid.  During  hia  first  stay  in  Spain 
he  turned  Roman  Catholic,  reverted  to  Pro- 
testantism on  his  return  to  England,  and 
became  a  Catholic  again  in  1652.  Clarendon 
praises  his  self-control  and  power  of  dissimu- 
lation. Mr.  Gardiner  calls  him,  "a  man  of 
the  world  without  enthusiasm." 

CImndon.  HMoiy  of  Om  RtMUmt ;  8,  B. 
Oardiuer,  Hiit.  o/£m«.,  1603^1641. 

Oirfctoni  Baktkolokew  db,  was  a  monk 
of  Norwich,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the  year 
1298,  about  which  time  he  died.  The  latter 
portion  of  this  history  is  of  great  value, 
as  the  writer  was  contemporary  with  the 
events  which  he  records,  Thia  Chronicle, 
edited  by  Mr.  Lnard,  has  been  published 
in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Cotton,  Sir  Johm  Htvcs,  was  one  of 
the  email  band  of  Jacobite  politicians  who 
formed  part  of  the  Opposition  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  ministry  in  tiie  reign  of  Geoige  II. 
In  1740,  when  the  Jacobites  were  concocting 
one  of  their  usual  plots,  we  find  him  described 
as  "  doubtful  of  others,  but  answering  clearly 
for  himself ;  "  and  he  arranged  to  remain  in 
London  as  the  channel  of  communication  with 
James's  friends.  In  1742,  after  the  fitll  of 
Walpole,  his  appointment  to  the  Admiralty 
Iloam  was  pressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but 
the  king  absolutely  refused  to  raise  him  to  th  it 
office.  In  1744,  however,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
luctance of  Oeorgo,  ho  was  taken  into  the 
administration.  In  1745,  the  French  minister. 
Cardinal  Tencin,  a  friend  of  the  Stuarts,  de- 
manded that  as  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  he 
should  resign  office,  but  this  he  declined  to  do. 
Ho  was,  however,  soon  afterwards  dismissed, 
and  continued  to  lead  a  small  body  of  Jacobites 
in  the  Lower  House. 

OottOZlj  Sir  Romrt  (i.  1S70.  d.  1631), 
was  a  distinguidied  autiquary  and  collector 


of  manuscripts.  He  assisted  Camden  (q.v.) 
in  his  labours  on  the  Britannia.  On  the 
accession  of  Jamee  I.  he  was  knighted,  and 
frequently  consulted  by  the  Privy  Council  on 
oonstitutional  points.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  suggested  to  James  I.  the  idea  of  creating 
baroneto,  and  was  himself  raised  to  this  rank 
in  1611.  Sir  Robert  ivrote  numerous  anti- 
quarian tracts  aud  pamphlets.  But  his  chief 
title  to  remembrance  is  due  to  the  magnificent 
manuscript  library  he  collected,  which  passed 
to  his  heir  intact,  and  was  acquired  by  the 
nation  in  1706.  After  being  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1731,  it  was  pla(^  in  the  British 
Museum  in  1757. 

Cotton,  Sir  Willocokbt,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Jamaica  during  the  slave 
rebellion  of  1831 — 32.  The  insurrection  was 
crushed  owing  to  his  promptness  of  action, 
whilst  his  leniency  to  the  offenders  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  unwarrantable  cruelty 
with  which  the  negroes  were  usually  treated. 
His  clemency  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  planters. 

Cotton  Famine,  The,  1862.  The  out- 
break of  the  American  Civil  War,  which  was 
followed  by  a  total  blockade  of  the  Con- 
federate c<Mat,  was  productive  of  ver>'  disas- 
tronarMults  in  England.  Thecottonsupply,on 
the  manufocture  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Lancashire  operatives  depended  f  ora  liveli- 
hood, failed,and  in  consequence  the  Lancaahire 
mill-owners  began  to  work  diort  time,  and 
finally  to  close  the  mills  entirely.  A  certain 
amount  of  work  was  kept  up  and  many 
large  fortunes  were  made  by  running  the 
blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports  and  bring- 
ing out  cotton ;  but  the  general  result  was 
that  two  millicaiB  of  peopb  were  to  a  great 
extent  reduced  to  destitution.  The  Cotton 
District  Relief  Fund  was  started  in  July, 
1862,  and  nearly  two  millions  were  subscribed 
within  a  twelvemonth.  By  the  ReHef  Act 
passed  in  Aug.,  1862,  loans  were  granted  to 
the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  relief  works.  The  Auniue  come  to 
an  end  in  the  summer  of  1865. 

Councils,  CrviL. 

(1)  Thb  National  Council.  (a)  In 
Anglo-Saxon  Timet.  The  Witenagemat.  The 
more  primitive  German  tribes  had  no  kings, 
and  toe  supreme  authority  resided  either 
in  temporary  magistrates  <a  the  national 
council  of  all  freemen  that  met  periodically 
to  discuss  all  matters  of  great  importance. 
When  monarchy  became  universal,  this 
council  became  the  adviser  and  controller 
of  the  king.  In  the  Campus  Martins,  or 
MadiuB  of  the  Frank  monarchy,  we  see  its 
continued  survival  until  it  gradually  dis- 
appeared through  feudal  influence.  In 
England  its  history  was  different.  In  the 
original  kingdoms  of  the  migration,  a  demo- 
oratio  assembly  of  the  freemen,  lodi  as  stiQ 
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exista  in  the  tonet  cantons  of  Switserland 
(*M  Freeman,  ^ig.  Con»t.,  chap,  i.},  certainly 
«iited.  But  when  the  "  hejAarchic  "  statee 
wvn  consolidated  to  form  lai^ger  bdngdomB, 
no  consolidation  of  the  popular  assembly 
followed.  The  "  greater  council  '*  of  Tacitus, 
the  Ompos  Martius  of  the  Franks,  was  only 
continued  in  the  Shiremoot,  the  highest 
folkiDoot  of  the  English  previous  to  the 
establ^mmt  of  a  roproBcatative  House 
of  Commons.  Bat  the  idea  of  a  national 
asKinbly  lived  on  in  the  gathering  of 
magnates,  which  was  consolidated  in  pro- 
portion aa  the  kingdom  was  consolidated. 
Similarly  with  Weesex,  and  when  the  West 
Saxon  monarchs  became  kings  of  all  the 
EngHsh,  th^  gathered  together  the  wise  men 
of  all  the  land  into  fhdr  Oreat  Council  or 
Witmagonot.  [For  the  deteils  of  the  consti- 
tation,  power,  tnigin,  and  activity  of  the 
WUmagemol,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  under  that  head.}  It  is  enough  to 
observe  here  that  it  was  oompoaed  of  the  chief 
ecdesiafltical  and  tempranl  magnateBof  the 
kii^plom,  that  the  functions  of  the  Witan 
were  almost  oo-ordinate  with  those  of  the 
king,  and  supreme  on  the  vacancy'  of  the 
ttinme  b>'  death.  They  were  the  Parliament, 
Senate,  Privy  Council,  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice,  Civil  Service,  and  Cabinet  in  one. 
Their  powBrs  were  legislative,  judicial,  de- 
liberative, taxative,  and  executive.  Though 
in  pnctioe  a  council  of  officials,  it  remained 
in  idea  the  council  of  the  nation,  virtually 
represented  1^  their  natural  leaders.  But  at 
direct  pabular  representation  there  is  no 
tesce. 

(4)  In  Normtm  Timet.  The  Great  Council. 
Hie  accession  William  I.  produced  no 
sudden  revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the 
natimiBl  council.  The  Great  Oonncil  of  the 
Norman  reigns  was  in  most  respects  a 
continuation  of  the  Witenagemot.  But 
feudal  influence,  the  analogy  of  the  council 
of  Normandy,  and  the  changed  condition 
ol  the  connttT,  soon  prodn(»d  a  gradual 
fsn^liaatioB  of  the  whole  institution — which, 
altiioQgfa  not  completed  before  the  retgn  of 
Henry  II.,  pjaduaily  more  and  mote  obscured 
theoldofficialcharacterof  theassemblage.  Yet 
the  national  idea  Hved  on.  The  convocation 
in  10S6  and  1116  of  Great  Councils  of  all  the 
Isndownete,  of  whomsoever  they  hold  land, 
is  a  striking  instance  of  this.  The  gradual 
diange  of  theory  was  obscured  hy  the  feet 
that  the  members  <tf  the  assembly  were  the 
aame  as  h^ne  the  Conquest,  though  bishop 
and  earl  sat  now  as  holders  of  great  fien 
iomiediately  under  the  crown  just  as  much  as 
in  their  official  capacity  of  magnates.  But 
the  practical  change  was  greater  than  the 
theoreticaL  Nomioally  poteeesed  of  all  the 
ivengatives  of  the  Wise  Hen  before  the  Con- 
quest, their  power  became  very  formal  in  the 
pnaenee  of  sndi  monarctis  as  William  and 
ua  BOOB,  to  iriiose  pnuitioal  deapotisin  rerott 


in  arms  rather  than  opposition  in  council  was 
the  appropriate  check.  Moreover  the  in- 
creasing  sanctity  which  environed  the  monarch 
deprived  the  national  council  of  the  last 
vestiges  of  that  nnique  position  which  made 
the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  monarchs  little  more 
in  theory  than  chairmen  of  a  Board. 

(e)  Jn  Atigevia  Titnet.  The  Feudal  Council 
of  Henry  II.  Under  Henry  II.  the  change 
in  the  theory  of  the  coiurtitntion  of  ^e 
national  council  became  complete.  The 
accepted  usage  of  his  r^ign  was  to  summon 
the  whole  body  of  the  tenants  in  chief  to  the 
council.  But  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
council  was,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as  in  the 
earlier  period.  Except  on  special  occasions 
none  but  the  magnates,  the  bishops,  earls,  and 
royal  officers,  the  "greater  buons,"  were 
likely  to  attend.  We  learn  from  Magna 
Charta  that  the  "  greater  barons "  alone 
received  special  summonses  addressed  to  them 
individually  on  each  occasion  that  the  council 
met.  A  general  writ  addressed  to  tiie  sheriff 
of  each  county  summoned  the  "leeser 
barons  "  to  these  assemblies,  and  their  attend- 
ance was  generally  nominal.  The  Angevin 
council  tiiUB  became  a  regularly  oiganised 
feudal  assembly.  But  the  powers  of  the 
Great  Council  could  not  but  have  been  un- 
iavoutably  infiuenced  by  the  change.  In 
becoming  feudal  it  ceased  to  be  national. 
Even  the  small  place  left  by  the  administrative 
system  of  Henry  II.  for  external  checks  coold 
not  be  satisfactorily  filled  up  by  a  body  out  of 
relation  with  a  people  who  rather  reposed 
confidence  in  the  crown,  and  which  was 
representative  mainly  of  the  crushed  baronial 
party  which  Henry  had  subdued:  Still, 
its  formal  consent  was  invariably  given  to 
Henry's  great  legislative  and  execntivo 
measures.  We  even  hear  of  resistance  to 
the  royal  will,  of  which  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  is  no  record.  But  the  most  pre- 
judicial influence  on  the  immediate  future  of 
the  council  was  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  consultative  bodies  out  of  the 
administrative  system  which  centred  round 
the  Curia  Regis  (q.v.).  Thus undw  Henry  II., 
the  national  council  tended  to  become  baronial 
merely,  and  was  superseded  in  many  of  its 
functions  hy  a  royal  council. 

Yet  the  absence  of  a  more  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  natioo  lent  a  good  deal  of 
national  character  even  to  this  feudal  connciL 
Such  an  assembly  gave  ns  Magna  Charta,  and 
BO  well  did  the  Mronage  fulfil  their  new  part 
of  national  repreeentetion  that  throughout 
Henry  III.'s  reign  an  opposition  at  once 
popular  and  baronial  found  in  it  its  appro- 
priate mouthpiece.  But  the  gradual  growtii  of 
a  directly  representative  Parliament  brought 
the  old  council  into  comparative  disuse. 
Edward  I.'s  ctm^etion  of  the  parliamentary 
system  at  once  aanthilated  the  political  im- 
portance of  feudalism  and  of  the  feudal  Qrsat 
CoonciL  Sapoaeded  aa  a  national  anemUy 
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by  Parliament,  and  as  a  consuItatiTe  and 
executive  body  by  the  royal  council,  the  Great 
Coundl  remained  aa  a  nurvival  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  Often  it  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  Parliament,  as  for  example, 
the  council  which  sanctioned  so  many  of 
Edward  L's  laws.  Often  it  was  no  more  than 
an  "afforced"  assembly  of  the  "Condliom 
ordinariom,"  strei^rthaied  for  important 
businees  by  the  aimition  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  magnates,  and  other  "  wise  men," 
selected  at  discretion.  Such  an  assembly  was 
not  uncommon  ih  the  fourteenth  and  early 
pait  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  in  1379), 
and  Bichard  Il.'a  evil  councillors  were  aooiued 
of  indncing  the  king  to  summon  cooncils  com- 
posed of  certain  lords  without  the  assent  or 
presence  of  the  "  Lords  of  the  Great  Council." 
But  these  assemblies  may  largely  be  regarded 
as  attempts  to  bridge  over  the  distinction 
between  uie  Boyal  Council  and  the  Council  of 
the  nation,  and  give  to  the  former  body  that 
prestige  which  historical  continuity  and  full 
baronial  support  could  in  a  large  measure 
afford.  No  such  assembly  was  convoked 
in  Tudor  times,  and  Charles  I.'s  snnunons  of 
a  Great  Council  at  York  in  1640  was  the  last 
instance  of  its  being  called  t^ether. 

(2)  The  BoTAL  Council.  Besides  the  Great 
Council,  or  the  Common  Coundl  of  the  nation, 
there  must  have  existed,  as  soon  as  organised 
government  began,  a  smaller  council  of  the 
royal  ministets  and  confidants,  by  whose 
advice  and  co-operation  the  government  was 
carried  on.  The  small  numbers  generally 
attending  the  Witeoagemot  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  the  lack  of  definite  centralised 
anthoritjr,  make  this  assembly  very  hard  to 
discern  m  Anglo-Saxon  times :  but  with  the 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  William  I.,  the  Curia 
(q.v.)  comes  into  importance ;  and  from 
this  general  court  there  gradually  developed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation  not  only  the 
courts  of  judicature,  bnt  also  the  organised 
Royal  Council  of  the  Middle  A^  The 
exact  rdation  of  the  Curia  to  the 

national  great  council  is  not  clear,  but  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  entirely  separate 
organisations.  Thus  in  a  smae  the  Boyal 
Council  was  a  specialiaed  form  of  the  Great 
Council. 

The  active  despotism  of  the  Norman  and 
Ai^vin  kings,  while  reducing  the  national 
council  to  a  form,  greatly  simulated  the 
growth  of  the  Royal  Council :  for  when  the 
king  had  so  much  on  bis  hands  he  must  have 
the  help  of  clerks  and  ministers,  who  always 
tended  to  become  his  advisers.  The  existence 
of  such  a  B^ral  Council  ia  dimly  foreshadowed 
by  the  act  of  Henry  JI.  in  1178,  when  that 
monarch  reserved  &e  decision  of  knotty  judi- 
cial or  financial  cases  to  a  amaU  circle  of 
*'  sapientes,"  or  councillors.  But  under  Henry 
n.  we  have  the  merest  reference  to  its  action 
— none  to  its  constitution  or  powers.  The 
personal  retiiuie  of  Budiord  H.,  the  foreign 


councillors  of  John,  may  well  have  been  oigan- 
ised  in  a  similar  body ;  but  it  is  not  until  the 
minority  of  Henry  III.  that  the  real  histoiy 
of  the  Royal  Council  begins,  llie  Regent, 
the  legate,  the  great  officers  of  state  consti- 
tuted that  "supremum  concilium,"  traces  of 
whose  activity  are  to  be  discerned  in  every 
deparbnent  of  govenunoit.  In  this  body  the 
hated  foreign  courtiers  exercised  their  in- 
fluence. Against  it  the  Great  Council  cf  the 
realm  fought  with  increasing  success.  Thrice 
oaths  were  imposed  on  1^  Council  and 
baroniaJ  nominees  added  to  it;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  its  existence  throiwh  the 
crims,  and  after  acting  as  a  practical  Connol 
of  Begency  during  Edward  I.'s  absence  in 
Palestme,  received  from  that  king  definition 
and  organisation. 

The  special  characteristic  of  the  Boyal 
Council  was  its  permanence.  It  was  always 
sitting,  always  occupied  in  the  amtinuous 
busineaB  <^  tiie  court.  Its  usual  name  was 
the  "  Concilium  perpetuum,"  or  "  Concilium 
ordinarium,"  in  opposition  to  the  "  Con- 
cilium commime,"  or  "Concilium  magnum" 
of  the  nation,  already  discussed.  Besides  its 
constant  sessions  for  executive  business,  it 
held  tenninal  sittings  to  help  the  king  in 
receiving  potions  and  hearmg  suits.  Its 
functions  were  so  wide  as  to  be  {practi- 
cally incapable  of  definition.  Nothing  was 
too  great,  nothing  was  too  small  to  escape 
its  interference.  It  advised  the  king,  exe- 
cuted his  resolutions,  shared  in  his  judicial 
and  appellate  powers.  The  ordinary'  members 
of  the  Council  were — the  chief  ministers,  the 
judges,  some  of  the  bishops  and  barons,  and 
a  few  other  royal  confidants  summtmed  by 
royal  writ,  and  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  or 
office. 

The  power  of  the  Boyal  Conncil  was  always 
growing ;  but  it  acquired  a  special  prominence 
during  the  weak  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  it 
is  from  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  we  can  first  get  a  really  dear  and  definite 
idea  of  the  functions  of  a  body  whose  whole 
previous  history  it  is  impossible  to  trace  but 
obscurely.  Under  Richard  11.  and  the  Lan- 
castrians the  Royal  Council,  the  engine  and 
mouthpiece  of  the  prerogative,  graduaUy 
begins  to  subserve  constitutional  ends.  The 
strong  and  oiganised  parties  of  the  time  are 
represented  upon  it.  Parliament  asserts  control 
over  it,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Lancastrian 
monarchs  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  nomi- 
nate its  members  is  a  remarkable  anticipation 
of  the  cabinet  government  of  modem  times. 
In  1406  Parliament  prot^  their  great  regard 
for  the  "  Lords  of  the  continuous  Council,"  in 
language  almost  anticipating  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  a  modem  miuiBtry.  In  turns  caressed 
by  king  and  Parliament,  tiie  "  Privy  Council,'' 
as  it  now  began  to  be  called — though  it  is 
possible  that  the  Privy  Council  was  in  its 
origin  an  inner  and  secret  committee  of  the 
raunaty  Council— acquired  more,  and  more 
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■nthority.  TTnder  Henry  VI.  it  became  a 
Tirtoal  Coonctl  of  Regency,  md  its  memberH 
practically  held  the  royal  authority  in  oom- 
miasion.  Thia  enhanced  their  authority,  bat 
broke  their  connection  with  Parliament.  After 
1437  the  king  resumed  absolute  power  of 
nomination.  Kfforts  to  remedy  this  state  of 
thin^  led  to  no  result :  and  under  Edward 
IT.  and  the  Tudors,  it  assumed  the  character 
of  an.  "  ixreiponmUe  committee  of  govern- 
ment," the  agent  of  the  prerogatiTe,  and  the 
representative  of  the  ro^  pleasure.  It  sent 
fortii  oatidiootB,  such  as  its  judicial  committee, 
the  Star  Chamber  ;  and  many  of  the  anomalous 
councils  that  in  the  sixtaenth  century  with- 
drew half  England  from  th^  cognisance  of  the 
common  law  were  in  oloae  relation  to  it. 
He  temporising  poUcjr  of  a  Henry  VIII. 
and  an  Elimbeth,  which  allowed  some  di- 
vergence  of  opinion  amongst  its  supporters, 
kept  up  at  least  the  semblance  of  government 
by  discussion.  Its  elaborate  oi^fanisation  into 
committees  under  Edward  VI.  illurtrates  the 
width  of  its  ramiflcfttions. 

TheFrivyCouncil  having  attained  the  height 
of  its  power,  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarise 
its  fuxictions.  The  great  variety  and  extent 
of  ita  activity  has  a&eady  been  noticed.  Its 
claim  in  1427  "  to  have  Uie  execution  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  crown  during  the  king's 
minorrity  needs  only,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  to 
be  slightly  altered  to  make  it  applicable  to 
their  perpetual  functions."  The  omy  limit  to 
their  usurpaUons  was  the  common  hw  ;  and 
tills,  while  but  partly  confining  their  judicial 
activity,  left  the  whole  field  of  general  politics 
open  to  their  ag^pressions.  They  had  a  veij 
large  share  in  all  executive  busmess.  Their 
power  of  passing  ordinanee*  (q.v.)  mve  than 
a  practical  share  in  l^islation ;  aiu  the  oon- 
flifenoe,  indiAerence  or  impotence  of  Parlia- 
ment aJlowed  them  taxative  functions  of  the 
greatest  importance.  They  lent  money  to 
tiie  kiog  on  their  own  security,  or  used  tiieir 
influence  over  rich  lords  or  merchants  to 
n^otiate  loans.  Sometimes  they  got  direct 
authority  fro™  Parliament  to  lev^  taxes, 
sometunes,  especially  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  did  so  of  their  own  authority. 
Wherever  no  positive  law  checked  t^em  they 
pushed  their  way.  Even  in  judicial  matters, 
despite  the  common  law  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Chancery,  they  were  still,  as  in  1178, 
the  adrisers  of  the  crown  on  knotty  points, 
and  the  arbiters  of  private  disputes. 

Rigorous  under  tiie  Tudors,  the  powers  of 
the  Council  became  oppressive  under  the 
Stuarts ;  but  besides  the  ever>increamng 
parliamentary  check,  the  tendency  of  the 
Council  to  beK;ome  unwieldy,  by  the  inclusion 
of  a  very  large  number  of  nobles  and  officials, 
led  to  a  habit  of  transacdng  great  secrets  of 
state  in  an  miauthorised  wid  informal  cabal, 
or  group  of  "cabin  counsellors;"  a  system 
whidi  was  complained  of  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  accepted  mnriJling^ 
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towards  its  end.  The  Cabal  of  1667,  though 
in  profession  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Conncil  for  foreign  affairs,  was  practicaUy 
an  anticipation  of  the  modem  Cabinet.  Sir 
William  Temple's  plan  of  reform  in  1679 
proved  abortive,  and  the  definite  recogni- 
tion of  Cabinet  [Cabinet]  government  by 
"William  III.,  made  the  Privy  Council  again  a 
constitutional  check,  that  conservatives  desired 
to  ""''"*■"'  in  power  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  new-fangled  and  ill^al  iwiniatiwiai  as- 
sembly. The  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701  con- 
tains several  clauses  which'  tried  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  the  Privy  Council  to  its  old 
constitutional  position  under  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors ;  but  they  had  littie  result.  The 
Coimcil  remained  as  it  does  to  this  day  a  body 
of  great  dignity  and  importance,  into  whic£ 
all  statesmen  of  position  were  formally  ad- 
mitted, and  whose  members  were  distin- 
guished by  tlie  appellation  of  Bight  Honour- 
able. But  the  nature  of  its  composition,  and 
its  unwieldy  dimensions,  prevmted  its  being 
generally  summoned  as  a  wh(de  for  the 
transaction  of  general  bnsinesB.  Councils  in 
the  presence  of  Ilo)|alty  are  still  constantly 
held,  but  they  consist  of  a  very  few  coun- 
cillors, and  bnnsact  formal  business.  The 
Privj'  Council  OfiGce  exercises  the  functions  of 
a  departnumt  of  the  executive.  The  President 
and  Vice-President  <A  the  Council  are  im- 
portant ministers.    Recent  legisUtion  has 

Jiven  special  powers  to  these  officera  or  the 
udicial  Committee  of  the  Council.  New 
business,  such  as  the  ever-increasing  state  re- 
gulation of  education,  is  put  into  its  hands, 
and  the  Vice-President  is  practically  Educa- 
tion Minister,  But  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
deliberative  assembly,  the  Fri%-y  Council  is 
practicaUy  obsolete. 

(3)  Local  Covmcilb.  Besides  the  above, 
councils  were  appointed  at  various  times  ih 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  to  govern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  remote  from  the  centre 
of  authority,  or  imperfectly  united  to  it. 
They  were  modelled  generally  on  the  Privj- 
Council,  both  in  constitution  and  functions, 
and  often  exercised  a  jurisdiction  of  certain 
oppressiveness  and  doubtful  legality.  Such 
were  the  Cowt::xi  of  Waiet  and  the  Marehn, 
established  by  Edward  IV.  in  1478,  at  Lud- 
low, to  govern  the  southern  and  border 
districts  of  Wales,  which  until  then  had 
uncontrolled  enjoj'ment  of  Palatine  privi- 
leges. This  court,  though  losing  its  diief 
reason  for  existence  when  Henry  VIII. 
incorporated  Wales  with  England,  and, 
limited  in  its  jurisdiction  in  1640,  was  not 
abolidied  until  the  6th  of  William  and  Maty. 
Similar  was  the  Cotmcii  of  the  North,  estab- 
lished at  York  after  tiie  revolt  of  1569, 
famons  throu^  Strafford's  tenure  of  the 
.  presidency,  and  abolished  with  similar 
councils  in  the  first  sesnon  of  the  Ltmg  Parlia- 
ment. The  Ctmneil  of  CaimU  vaa  of  older 
fbuudatioii,  and  continued  unto  the  Jam  at 
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that  town  nndor  Queen  Majfy.  Tbo  Stmiinariea 
Oam't,  which  extended  ita  special  function  of 
gOTeming  the  estate  of  tfae  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, and  superintending  the  mines  there,  to 
geoetal  basmeas,  and  lud  become  one  of  the 
most  oppEesnTe  engines  at  prerogatiTe,  vas  at 
the  same  time  deprived  ot  its  capacity  lor 
aggression.  The  Oouneil  of  th^  Palatimatti 
»f  Clmter,  Laneaahire,  &o.,  vere  mere  con- 
tinuations of  the  (dd  feudal  courts  of  these 
franchises,  continued  after  their  inooi^ration 
with  tiie  crown,  and  administered  with  such 
regard  for  the  prerogatiTe,  that,  like  the 
other  courts  mentioned,  they  attraotod  the 
Botioe  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

The  whole  flabjeot  of  eosnoUs  li  one  ot  as- 
eepttonal  (UflooUf  and  Qbvmrskj.  The  ohi«f 
anthorittea  indi^  Stnbha,  Ootut.  HU.j 
Qneht,  fiiwlbch*  Fni/iunnwMMeUeMt  nd  Ytv- 
mOtimfvrfcM;  Falgrvra,  Emv  m  JFhMi'a 
CowMit;  Dioor,  Sttmv  o»  th«  Prim  Onmotli 
Nitdiobw,  ProoMdioM  <>f  th*  Privy  Ommoit,  and 
fbr  the  local  oonnolB,  the  mrloo*  ooon^  his- 
tories.  Ac  pi^      Tj,  -^ 

OouaoU  of  Staibe  was  tlie  name  given 
to  the  assembly  elected  on  Feb.  14,  1649, 
immediately  after  Charles  I.'s  execution.  It 
received  a  combination  of  military,  diplomatic, 
police,  and  judicial  powers  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate gave  it  a  greater  control  over  the  State 
and  a  wider  exeroise  <tf  exeoatiTe  power  than 
the  kings  had  ever  had.  Appointed  by  the 
"Bomp,"  and  representing  their  views,  the 
Council  of  State  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell 
immediately  after  his  ooup  tPitat  against  the 
Fariiament.  Their  Buoceesful  conduct  of  the 
Dotcb  War  atterta  the  Tuonr  of  thmr 
government.  A  new  OonndTof  State  was 
established  in  1669,  as  the  successor  to  the 
temporary  "  Committee  of  Safety "  in  the 
exercise  of  the  executive  power ;  but  on  the 
second  expulsion  of  the  Rump  by  Lambert  it 
gave  way  to  the  more  fEunooa  "  Committee  of 
Saisfy,"  irtiich  acted  as  the  nunrth^eoe  of 
the  anny.  The  anu;^  scheme  for  uie  per- 
manent govermnent  included  a  Council  of 
State  that  never  sat.  Bevived  again  when 
Monk  restored  the  Rump,  it  natnMl^  foimd 
no  place  when  the  ResUnmtiOn  Immffu  bank 
the  old  Constitution. 

Sanke,  aMsni  tf  Aulaai;  OnlMt,  OKwr 
CrosHMB,  and  JClekarA  OnmrnMi  Whitstoolw. 
Jbrnoriola. 

OonaoUs.  EccLBnAmeu.,  are  'of  the 
MIowing  kinds : — 

(1)  OBireKAL,  or  EcmcBNiCAi.  Oocncils, — 
i.e.,  assemblies  of  the  Catholic  Church  from 
every  nation.  To  these,  bishops  from  Britain 
were  sent  from  the  time  of  tiie  Oonneil  of 
Ariel  in  the  foorih  century  to  the  Oomwils 
of  Constance  and  Basel  in  the  flfteesith. 
Thmr  decrees  were  accepted  in  Ihigland  as 
a  part  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  though  in 
later  times,  as  the  case  of  the  Council  of  Basel 
'  shows,  hardly  without  some  rMification  from 
tiie  royal  authOTity.  The  greatest  interest 
was  at  Tarioni  tiswa  ihown  117  fiie  ^^g^^i* 


Church  in  these  oouneils,  and  tbtir  acts  <^ten 
profoundly  afiected  the  oourae  of  I'biigliah 
history.  But  their  influence  is  too  indirect 
to  necessitate  any  detailed  treatinmt  of  it  m 
a  work  on  English  history. 

(2)  Natumai.  Covmoilb.  Of  the  details  of 
tiie  history  of  the  pre-English  British  Church 
weknowbttle;  but  when  Archbishop  Theodore 
completed  the  sj'stematic  organisation  of  the 
English  Church  that  the  failure  of  Au^pistine's 
missimi  necessitated,  one  of  his  chief  oaies 
was  "to  arrange  for  tiie  assembling  every 
August  of  a  council  of  the  whole  Church  over 
which  he  was  metropolitan.  The  councils  of 
Hertford  and  Eatneld,  in  which  most  of 
his  reforms  were  arranged,  were  themselves 
preoedeats  for  tlie  future  action  of  the 
Charbh.  These  councils  can  only  hy  anti- 
cipatien  -  be  called  national,  for  as  yet  the 
English  nation  was  not  in  existence,  but 
they  exerted  a  most  beneddal  influence  on 
the  developmeDt  of  natimal  unity  1v  haln- 
tnatmg  subjects  of  hostile  but  nn^booring 
Btetes  to  meet  under  the  peace  of  the  Church 
to  discuss  amicably  matters  of  common  interest. 
Their  oimunon  place  of  meeting  was  some 
border  town  suc^  as  Clovesho,  an  unknown 
spot  Mar  London,  where  Mercia,  Wessex, 
Kent,  and  Essex  met  together  at  a  point. 
They  were  constituted  mostly  of  bishc^, 
though  abbote  <rften,  and  diocesan  cle^y  once, 
figure  among  the  members ;  and,  as  the  Jine 
between  Church  and  State  was  as  yet  but 
riaekly  drawn,  kin^s,  ealdotmoi,  and  other 
temporal  magnates  frequently  attended  them. 
But  the  assertion  of  the  ind^wndence  of  the 
archbishopric  of  YotW  by  Azchbisfaop  £g- 
berht,  created  a  jealonay  between  that  see  and 
Canterbury  that  made  these  national  councils, 
which  had  never  met  with  the  regularity 
prescribed  by  Theodore,  very  few  in  number. 
Tliey  practically  oeaaed  witii  the  decline  of 
all  conciliar  activity  in  the  tei^  century ; 
and  thoogh  revived  after  the  Conqoeat,  when 
a  papal  legato  could  Bummoa  a  national 
cooncil  with  an  authority  which  nwther 
archbishop  could  gainsay,  tiie  vindication  tA 
the  archiepiscopal  powers  of  the  see  of  Ytn-k 
by  Thurstan  revived  the  old  jealousy  that 
made  the  union  of  both  provinces  in  a  common 
assembly  ridiculous  or  abortive.  Thelegattne 
ooondls  of  Otto  in  1287,  and  Ottobon  in  1268, 
are  the  diief  later  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

(8)  PnoTiifciAL  C00MCIL8. — The  larity  and 
practical  cesntion  of  nationalconnotlsleft  room 
for  the  full  development  of  the  synods  of  the 
two  province  of  Cuiterbury  and  York ;  even  if 
tiie  compatative  unimportance  of  the  northern 
province  did  not  often  in'Mst  the  oonnoila  of 
the  nntbem  with  a  psmcticaUy  national 
character,  llie  thirteenth  century  saw  the 
completien  of  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  provincial  mwds,  to  which  the  name 
CmvMotion  (q.v.)  became  gradually  applied. 
They  pby  an  important  part  in  both  the 
eoiJeaiMtical  and  civil  hiataay  of  KaglaBd. 
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(4]  Diocesan  Councils,  which  were  ex- 
h&UBtive  assemblies  of  the  clergy  of  the 
individual  sees,  were  occasionally  sununoned, 
and  even — 

iS)  Ant;HiDiAcoKAL  Councils  ace  occa- 
ncnaUy  heard  of.  Bat  these  later  varieties 
were  oi  inferior  importance,  and  never 
ori^nated  husiness  of  any  weight. 

Stobbs  and  Haddao,  CnwunU  and  EaAn'tu. 
tiaH  Doeummti ;  Sttibbs,  ConttUvlional  Uiatory; 
'WUkins.  Concilia :  Hody,  HUtory  of  Conrocn- 
turn*.  Uef«]e'B  C(mdiIi«7t0nohieMa,  u  th«  b«et 
Mtbori^  for  oonndU  gflaenily.  [X,  f,  X.] 

QonmiiiWIrTHB English.  Thewordcoonty 
is  dne  to  the  Norman  invaders'  identification 
of  the  old  English  "  shire "  with  their  own 
"  oomitatna,"  district  of  a  count.  But  the 
■hire  had  had  a  ver>'  different  history  from  the 
frankish  oomitatus.  In  the  first  place,  the 
forty  ooontieB  of  England  differ  considerably 
in  ueir  oripns.  The  southern  counties  are,  no 
doubt,  mucK  the  older,  and  are  still  identical 
with  the  original  shires  of  Weaeez.  Wilt- 
shire may,  for  instance,  be  imagined  to 
have  originated  with  some  few  hundred 
Saxon  fomilies  who  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  drove  back  the  Britons 
from  this  district,  attained  to  an  indepen- 
dent individuahty  as  the  "folk"  of  the 
Wilstetas,  and  soon  coalesced  with  neigh- 
bouring "folks"  in  Dorset,  Hampshire,  Berk- 
.shire,  £c.,  to  form  the  "  shares  "  or  divisions 
of  the  kingdom  of  tiie  West  Saxons.  It  is 
possible  that  these  shires  had  often  such  a 
twofold  unity,  as  was  long  traceable  in  the 
two  divisioiu  of  Kent,  or  tbe  two  "  JEcdks"  (rf 
the  East  Ajap;le8.  At  any  rate,  the  Wert- 
Saxon  shire  is  characterised  by  a  nrimitive 
independence,  having  its  own  "folk-moot," 
its  independent  king  or  aemi-royal  ruler,  the 
ealdorman  and  its  chief  town,  whose  name  is 
cognate  to  the  shire  name  (Wil-ssetas,  Wil- 
ton). This  had  been  the  histwy  also  of 
Soasex,  Surrey,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  even 
Jntish  Kent,  when  these,  with  others,  were 
amalgamated  into  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
But  the  Midland  shires,  on  the  contrary,  are 
obviously  artificial  areas,  and  do  not  corre- 
pond  to  the  ori^nal  "folks"  of  the  Mercians, 
Sootii  Angles,  Mid- Angles,  fto.  They  were 
tffobably  marked  out  when  re>conquered 
bom  the  Danes  by  Alfred  and  his  successors 
in  the  tenth  century  :  a  town  was  taken  as  a 
centre,  and  a  line,  as  it  were,  drawn  round 
it.  Such  was  the  formation  of  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  Northamptonshire.  (But 
sometimes  those  older  divisions  arejpreserved 
in  the  bishoprics ;  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
f(v  exaravle,  corresponded  to  the  old  kingdom 
(rf  the  BViocas,  and  was  far  more  extensive 
than  the  modem  Worcestershire ;  so  with  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Essex,  East  and  West 
Kent,  and  Sussex.)  The  shire  ayatem  then, 
which  was  indigenous  to  Wessex,  sjoead 
tfamce  later  on.  Thus,  again,  in  the  north 
cnly  Yoirluhixe  and  Doritam  ai^ear  as  ahires 


in  Domesday  Book ;  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland  were  not  formed 
into  shires  till  the  reigns  of  William  Bufoa 
and  Henry  I.  But  the  ori^^in  of  one  shire, 
Butland,  still  remains  "  an  unsolved  problem 
in  the  heart  of  our  history"  (Freeman). 
Furthermore,  not  till  long  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  was  it  certain  that  there  would  not  - 
be  other  shires  formed,  for  the  district  of 
Bichmond  was  often  called  a  shire,  as  also 
were  Hallamshire  and  Norbamsbire,  &c. 
The  number  of  shires  which  sent  representa- 
tives  to  Parliament  was  dtiring  the  Middle 
Ages  thirtj'-aeven ;  for  Cheshire  and  Durham 
were  not  incorporated  till  1536  and  1673 
respectively,  and  Monmouth  added  to  the 
English  shires  also  in  153S.  The  boundaries 
of  shires — as,  for  example,  in  Essex  and  Nor- 
folk— are  usually  the  natural  lines  of  rivers  and 
hills ;  and  in  many  cases  would  be  explained 
if  we  could  only  trace  the  ancimt  forests 
and  marshes,  as  on  the  western  border  of 
Notts ;  in  other  cases  again — as  in  the  sinuous 
northern  boundary  of  Wilts,  which  seems  to 
cross  and  recross  the  Thames  with  a  sort  of 
methodical  irregularity — there  must  have 
been  accidents  of  local  formation,  tribal  re- 
lations, or  personal  circumstances,  which  we 
can  hardly  now  hope  to  trace.  The  anomalous 
fragments  belonging  ti>  one  shire,  but  outlying 
in  another.  Bad  often  a  great  hifitorical  in- 
terest ;  sudi  as  the  hundred  of  West  Meon, 
in  Sussex,  hut  belonging  to  Hants,  a  striking 
survival  from  the  settlement  of  Jutish  Meon- 
waras  soon  absorbed  by  the  West  Saxons  tA 
Hants.  Theee  Iuto  in  inaOT  cases  been 
consolidated  and  rectified.  When  we  come 
to  compare  the  social  characteristics  of  the 
several  counties,  we  find  that  in  wealth  and 
population  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
England  preponderated  dtiring  the  An^to- 
Saxon  times,  as  in  political  superionty. 
With  tike  rise  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
after  the  thirteenth  centur>',  the  balance  of 
population  spread  towards  the  eastern  counties, 
ana  along  the  banks  of  lliames  and  Severn. 
At  last,  the  application  of  steam-power  to 
manufacture  opened  out  the  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  north  and  west,  and  reversed  the 
hnig  ^dominance  of  the  plaiiu  over  the  hill 
districts.  As  to  the  relative  prevalence  of 
feudal  sentiments,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
home  counties  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
continued  to  be  divided  among  smaller  land* 
lords  than  the  great  lordships  of  the  midlands 
and  the  north ;  it  is  therefore  the  barons  of 
the  north  and  centre  who  are  conspicuous  in 
the  series  revolts  under  the  Nimnan  kings, 
in  the  struggles  of  Henry  II. 's  and  Henry 
IIL's  reigns,  in  Magna  Charta,  and  in  the  op- 
position led  by  the  house  of  Lancaster  against 
the  Plantagenets ;  and  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Rosea  one  striking  element  is  the  array 
of  the  trading  and  popular  forces  against  the 
feudal,  the  array  (that  is)  of  Kent,  London, 
the  eastern  and  "  home  counties,"  agginst  the 
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less  advanced  northern  and  vestem  horder 
lands.  The  same  division  is  to  be  found 
during  the  next  century  in  comparing  the 
Protestaat  rieii^  (such  as  Wyatt's)  wi^  the 
reactionary  Pilgrimage  of  Qrace  supported  by 
the  gentry  of  lincohuhire,  Yorkshire,  and 
the  north.  To  take  another  instance :  the 
Socmen,  whom  Domesday  shows  so  numerous 
in.  the  eastern  counties,  and  whose  presence 
points  to  the  revived  spirit  of  freedom  that 
the  Danes  brought  in,  bequeathed  their  bold 
faaditions  to  the  revolted  peasantry  of  1381, 
and  to  the  Pnritan  yeomen  of  the  Eastern 
Association  two  centuries  later.  Bot  this 
tenacious  individuality  of  the  shire  comes  out 
in  still  minuter  distinctions.  Kent,  Cheshire, 
Durham,  in  particular,  had  each  its  own 
legal  customs  or  social  traditions;  each,  in 
fact,  its  own  inner  history.  Charles  II.  in 
hU  Bigbt  was  once  detected  by  hia  hone's 
shoes  having  been  made  in  four  different 
counties.  It  is  only  the  developed  means  of 
communication  of  our  own  day,  and  the 
operation  of  broad  economic  laws,  that  have 
b^pin  to  obliterate  such  distinctiveness. 
[Fot  authoritiea,  $tt  County  Coukt.] 

[A.  L.  8.] 

OouLtios,  Trs  Irish.  The  history  of 
the  shiring  of  Ireland  is  involved  in  more 
obscurity  than  the  history  of  the  ahiring  of 
England,  though  not  for  the  same  reason  in 
the  two  cases.  In  England  the  division  into 
oonnties  was  the  resiut  of  a  slow  process  of 
growth,  the  history  <^  which  is  hidden  in  the 
remote  past.  We  can  trace  only  some  of  its 
stages.  But  the  shiring  of  Ireland  was  purely 
the  result  of  the  English  conquest.  The 
persons  who  undertook  it  were  strangers,  were 
aliens  in  the  coimtry,  ignorant  of  its  language 
and  most  of  its  local  traditions.  The  Irish 
shirea  are  therefore  distinct,  formal,  and  l^;al 
divisionB,  not  local  and  popular  ones,  l^is 
being  the  case,  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to 
trace  the  stages  by  which  these  dii-isions  came 
into  existence.  And  perhaps  this  would  not 
have  been  difficult  if  there  luid  remained  to  us 
more  of  the  State  papera  rating  to  Irish 
afhirs.  But  it  ia  weU  known  that  an  immense 
number  were  destroyed  during  the  different 
periods  of  Irish  rebellion.  £^>eciaUy  was  this 
the  case  with  the  papers  which  relate  to  the 
early  period  of  Anglo-Norman  rule.  There 
were  in  reality  two  conquests  of  Ireland,  one 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  his  immediate 
sneceSBors,  another  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successtns.  For  during  a  long  interme- 
diate period  (almost  from  the  death  of  Henry 
m.)  the  country  lapsed  into  an  independence 
almost  as  complete  as  if  it  had  never  known 
English  rule.  Now,  though  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly trace  all  the  steps  of  the  shiring  of 
Ireland,  we  most  nnquestionably  refer  it  to 
these  two  periods  <d  English  supremacy,  ami 
what  was  not  done  durmg  the  first  we  may 


feel  sure  was  not  accomplished  in  the  interval 
between  it  and  the  second.  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  English  law  was  ad- 
ministered regularly  to  the  English  subjects 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  beland.  Jos- 
tices  tn  eyre  travelled  for  gaol  delivery  in  the 
same  way  that  they  did  in  "Bnglwnn.  The 
country,  therefore,  must  have  wm  divided 
into  disbicts,  which  in  every  way  corresponded 
to  the  English  shires.  Of  course  this  mvision 
of  Ireland  was  a  gradual  process,  beginning 
with  the  districts  first  oonqa^«d,  and  gnuloally 
flztendin^.  Nor,  so  far  as  concema  the  present 
county  divisions,  does  the  processseem  to  have 
extended  beyond  Leinster  and  Munster.  The 
other  two  provinces  were  treated  as  each  one 
county.  Thus  very  early  we  read  of  sheriffs 
of  some  of  the  counties  of  the  Pale — a  sheriff 
of  Dublin,  f  (ff  example,  is  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment of  the  year  1201 ,  or  not  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Earl  tn 
Pembroke.  This,  howeva-,  (foes  not  prove  the 
existence  of  the  division  now  known  as  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  the  city  of  Dublin  was 
constituted  a  county  before  the  county  was 
formed.  But  it  proves  the  existence  of  so 
much  of  county  government  in  this  year,  as 
is  implied  by  the  existence  of  a  sheriff.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "county  of  Dublin" — 
evidently  here  distinct  from  the  city  —  is 
mentioned  only  six  years  after,  in  1207.  The 
county  of  Kildare  is  first  mentioned  in  1249  ; 
Wexford  (Wesford)  in  1261;  Kilkenny  in 
1252,  but  more  clearly  m  1279;  of  Louth 
(also  called  Uriel),  the  sherifi  is  spoken  of  in 
1290 ;  but  it  is  not  distinctly  called  a  conn^ 
before  the  year  1301.  Wicklow,  though  it  is 
nowhere  called  a  county  in  the  early  docu- 
ments, cannot  have  been  behind  the  other 
places  of  the  Pale,  Meatb  is  the  only  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  of  a  very  early  shiring 
of  the  counties  round  Dublin.  It  seems  only 
to  have  been  settled  during  the  tiiirtemth 
centiu7,  and  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  the 
papers  of  that  age  as  De  I^cy's  oonntiy.  In 
1297  we  reed  of  the  lands  held  in  Keath, 
"  without  the  boundary  of  any  county,"  which 
implies  that  at  this  date  only  a  part  it  had 
been  shired.  Three  counties  of  Leinster,  by 
their  Engllgh  names,  imply  a  late  formatitHi 
— Longford,  King's  County,  and  Queen's 
County.  The  last  two  did,  of  course,  reoeive 
their  names  in  the  reign  of  Mary  and  PhiUp, 
as  the  names  of  their  capitals  — Philipstown 
and  Alaryborough  sufficiently  indicate.  But 
before  Uus  time  they  were  known  as  Offialy 
(also  called  "  O'Connor's  country")  and  I«ix 
("CHoore's  country"),  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  their  boundaries  wore  in  any  way 
changed  with  their  names.  Longford  seems 
to  have  been  a  later  division,  as  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  smallness  of  its  size.  We  find 
incidental  mention  of  it  in  a  document  of  the 
year  1207 ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  county  came  into  existence  before  the 
Bixteenth  century.  Monster  was  divided  into 
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oountiee  almost  as  early  as  -was  lieinster,  for 
all  its  ootmties  except  one  are  diatinctly  men- 
tioDed  as  sttch  in  docnmenta  of  the  thirteenth 
eentmy,  viz.,  Cork  first  called  a  county  in 
1207,*  Limerick  in  1245,  Waterford  in  12S1, 
l^pperary  in  1275,  and  Derry  in  1281.  Of 
Clare  we  do  not  happen  to  have  any  early 
record ;  but  we  need  not  snppoae  that  it  was 
mach  behind  the  others.  It  is  the  one  county 
of  Huiuter  which  has  an  Engliah-derived 
name,  as  it  was  called  after  the  De  Claree, 
Earls  of  Oloacester,  Ac,  who  settled  in  the 
coontiy,  and  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
"  De  Core's  country."  After  the  return  of 
Ireland  to  practical  independence,  and  the  re- 
lapse of  the  Northern  families  to  the  condition 
of  native  chieftaina,  the  oountry  ma^  be  said  to 
have  been  pncticaU^  nnshired  over  its  greatest 
part  Gaol  deliveries  were  restricted  to  the 
four  coontiee  constitnting  what  was  now 
known  as  tiie  Pale,  viz.,  Dublin,  Kildare, 
Louth,  and  Meath.  It  seems  that  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.  there 
were  only  parts  ox  fire  counties  which  re- 
mained  faithful  to  the  'Rng'lit'h  crown — Uriel 
(Loath),  half  of  Dublin,  half  of  Meath,  half 
of  Kildare,  and  half  of  Wexford.  Of  course 
the  coimties  which  had  been  already  consti- 
tuted continued  to  bear  their  old  names,  but 
the  jurisdiction  which  made  them  really  shires 
had  ceased.  In  the  document  from  which 
these  partictilan  have  been  taken,  TTlster 
(Wolster)  and  Connaaght  are  called  counties. 
It  is,  however,  the  case  that  as  early  as  1260 
we  liearot  the  county  of  Down,  and  in  1283  of 
the  sheriff  of  Antnm,  and  in  1290  of  the 
lAkeriff  of  Boscommon.  In  1296  Sligo  is  known 
in  the  State  papers  of  Elizabeth  as  "  O'Connor 
Sligo's  countoy."  This  is  in  1565.  Five  years 
latar  we  find  an  Order  in  Coondl  concerning 
Qie  during  ui  Ireland, bnt  nodetails  are  given 
as  to  what  new  counties  were  constituted.  The 
completion  of  the  work  did  not  take  place  till 
1607,  after  the  fomous  rebellion  and  flight  of 
T^nrone  and  Tyrconnel,  which  led  to  the  Plan- 
tation of  Ulster.  In  a  State  paper  of  this 
year^  we  find  a  proposal,  which  was  shortly 
earned  into  effect,  for  dividing  the  whole  of 
Ulster  into  shires.  In  this  paper  there  are 
three  old  coontiee  mentioned — Louth,  Down, 
and  Antrim — and  it  is  proposed  to  create  six 
new,  viz.,  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine  (London- 
deny),  Mont^han,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal. 
The  addition  at  London  to  wb  older  name  of 
Der^  ie  the  most  evident  remaining  trace  of 
the  Plantation  of  TTlBter,  recalling  as  it  does 
the  settlement  of  that  part  by  a  colony  from 
London.  That  settlement  was  begun  in  the 
year  1607.  In  the  list  of  James  I.'s  Parlia- 
msnt  of  1611  the  names  of  the  countiee  of 
Ireland  stand  almost  as  at  present,  save  that 
G^low  is  still  called  by  its  earlier  name  of 


*  Aooovdinff  to  Uw  HAmitoN  GoffttMr  it  ma 
■Und  in  lUO.  It  ms  agaiB  shind  in  tfa«  zeign  of 
Jamaa  1.  (Wmn,  Hist,  ef  Ctrk). 


Oon 


Cathelagh,  and  that  Gavan  is  absent  from 

the  number. 

DocumtnU  rdatin;  to  Ir«tnn4  jVom  llfi7— ISOO. 
Colefxlar,  in  four  vols.;  Slatt  Pap«n,  UOe— 
1613.  Uibson,  Hist,  of  Cork ;  Hi1i«mtan  Qaittttmr  ; 
Topofn-ophica  Hib#mtca.  There  mre  muDeroos 
ooimty  Ustories  for  IreUnd,  bat  little  infonaa- 
taon  is  to  be  got  from  llieia  upon  the  praMat 
snhleot.  [C.  F.  K.] 

OonntiMi  Falatiiie.  [PALATms.] 

Counties,  Thb  Scottish.  The  history  of 
the  erection  of  the  counties  of  Scotland  as  they 
now  exist  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
boundaries  in  some  cases  were  not  definitively 
fixed  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
It  was  part  of  the  anglicising  policy  of  the 
sons  of  Malcolm  and  Mai^;aret  to  divide  their 
kingdom  into  sheriffdoms,  after  the  English 
model ;  therefore,  in  Scotland,  the  sheriff  was 
not  the  Gerehi  of  the  ali'eady  existing  shire, 
but  an  officer  appointed  by  the  crown,  for 
whom  a  district  had  to  be  appropriatod. 
The  boundaries  of  these  districu  were  for 
lon^  vague  and  undetermined.  They  must  be 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — those  of  the 
Highlands  and  those  of  the  Lowlands. 

(1)  Lotctand  Gmntiet.  At  the  time  when 
sheriffs  were  introduced,  Scotland  south  of 
the  Firths  consisted  of  three  distinct  pro- 
vincee — Lothian,  Qalloway,  and  Strathdyde. 
Lothian  formed  part  ma  English  kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  and  was  held  in  fief  by  the 
Scottish  kings.  It  is  represented  by  the 
counties  of  Berwick,  Roxbuigh,  Peebles,  and 
the  Lothians — Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
and  Linlithgow.  Each  of  these  countiee  takes 
its  name  from  the  chief  town  within  its 
bounds.  From  incidental  mention  in  charters 
and  other  documents,  we  gather  that  each  of 
them  had  a  sheriff  in  the  time  of  David  I.  or 
his  successors,  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence 
of  their  first  institution.  The  extent  of  these 
counties  would  seem  to  have  been  determined 
by  existing  local  divisions.  Thus  Peebles  is 
known  as  Tweeddale  before  its  erection  into  a 
county.  Ettri<^  Forest  becomes  Selkiil,  and 
Teviotdale  and  Liddesdale  form  Roxburgh. 

Strathdyde  has  been  divided  into  the  pre- 
sent countiee  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and 
Dumbarton.  Ayr  was  formed  of  the  districts 
of  Kyle,  Cnnningham,  and  Camck,  which  was 
separated  from  GaUowav  by  Williora  the 
Lion.  The  first  sheriff  of  Ayr  was  appointed 
in  1221,  but  the  three  distiicts  were  ruled 
severally  by  baillies,  who  in  many  points 
acted  as  sheriffs.  Lanark,  which  was  made  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  time  of  David  I.,  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  over  ward  and  the 
nether  ward  of  Clydesdale ;  Lanark  being  the 
seat  of  justice  of  tliie  one,  and  Rutherglen  of  the 
ottier.  fienfrewwas  erected  Robert  III.  into 
a  barony,  with  rights  of  re^dity,  tot  his  son 
James.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent 
sheriffdom  in  1414.  Dumbarton,  formerly  the 
Lennox,  or  Yale  of  Leven,  first  appears  as  a 
sheriffdom  in  the  reign  of  "William  the  lion. 
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Qallovay  vaa  divided  into  the  ^eriffdoms  of 
Dumfries  and  Wigton.  The  sberifidom  of 
Dnmfries  nominally  indnded  the  diitricti 
of  Nithsdale  and  Annandale,  and  that  haU 
of  Galloway  which  forms  the  modem  coonty 
of  Kirkcudbright.  A  sheriff  is  mentioned  in 
the  time  of  '^^iam  the  Lion,  and  it  is  dis- 
tinctly recognised  as  a  shire  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.  But  as  Annandale 
on  the  one  band,  and  Kirkcudbright  on  the 
other,  were  both  stewardries,  the  jurisdiction 
ot  the  sheriff  most  have  been  virtually  limited 
to  Nithsdale.  Wigton,  the  remaining  part  of 
Galloway,  was  cei^inly  a  sheriffdom  by  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  powers  of 
regality  were  joined  to  the  earldom  by  David 
II.  In  every  county  there  were  regalities 
and  baronial  jurisdictions,  and  hei«ditary 
constables  of  royal  fortresses,  and  baiUies  in 
the  lands  helcnwng  to  rdigioos  houses, 
whose  powers  dashed  with  those  of  tiie 
sheriff.  The  office  almost  invariably  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  most  powerful 
man  of  the  district,  and  tended  more  to  swell 
his  consequence  than  to  maintain  law  and 
order,  till  the  Act  of  1 747  abolished  hereditary 
jurisdictions. 

(2)  Highland  CountieB.  In  the  Celtic  king- 
dom north  of  the  Firths,  where  the  clan 
system  prevailed,  the  country  was  divided 
into  vaguely  defined  districts,  whose  several 
Mormaors  or  earls,  while  professing  a 
nominal  all^^iance  to  the  King  of  Scots,  each 
claimed  to  represent  the  royal  antibority 
within  his  own  territory.  The  introduction 
of  sheriffs  was  therefore  very  gradual,  and 
was  not  completed  till  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  many  cases  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  were 
conferred  upon  the  local  chief,  who  had  thus 
the  rig^t  of  "pit  and  gallows,"  or  power  of 
Ufe  and  death,  within  his  own  territory. 
These  powers  were  only  done  away  with  by 
the  abolition  of  hereditable  jurisdictions  in 
1747.  The  boundaries  of  the  Highland  shires 
were  not  definitely  fixed  till  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century.  Previously,  their  limits 
were  marked  more  by  custom  and  tradition 
than  b]r  law,  and  Airowsmith's  map,  pub- 
lished in  1805,  is  the  first  in  vhidi  the 
counties  are  defined  accorately. 

Bobertsra,  Seoflwd  wid«r  )Ur  Barly  rinfa; 
Skone,  CaUic  SooUand ;  Chalmers,  CaI«donfa, 
vols,  if,  and  in. ;  Arrowamith,  Jbmoir  r«IaUM  to 
Um  3ta9  </  Scdtlond.  If  j 

Oonnties.  Ths  Wblsh,  are  main^  ad- 
ministrative (uvisions  of  the  Mercian  rather 
than  the  West  Saxon  type.  They  are  conse- 
quently of  late  origin,  and  in  most  coses  re- 
ceive their  name  from  the  shire  town.  In  a 
country  so  well  subdivided  off  by  natural 
boundaries  as  Wales,  their  limits  have,  how- 
ever, in  certain  cases,  coincided  so  fiir  with 
these,  that  they  represent  real  dialectic  and 
physical  distinctions.  Moreover,  some  coun- 
ties correspond,  if  roughly,  viUi  andent  tribal 


or  local  divisions,  and  still  more  to  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  the  land. 
Bat  despite  tiiese  exceptions,  the  Welsh  shires 
axe  in  the  main  arnflinal  "departments" 
rather  than  natural  "  provinces ; "  they  are 
"  shiiM  "  rather  than  "  ganen." 

The  Welsh  counties  mil  into  three  classes 
according  to  the  period  of  their  creation — viz., 
(1)  ancient  palatine  counties,  (2)  the  counties 
formed  by  Edward  I.,  (3)  tbe  counties  foimed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  finally  fixed  the 
limits  of  the  other  two  classes. 

(1)  Ancient  I^Uatine  CounOea — ».*.,  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Glamorganshire.  These  rejffc- 
sent  the  two  greatest  "  Marches  "  which  the 
conquering  activity  of  the  Norman  barons  of 
the  twelfth  century  established  allover  Western 
and  Southern  Wales.  In  the  west,  the 
dietricta  thus  conquered  were  largely  included 
in  the  indefinite  limits  of  the  l^g^'^b  border 
counties,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire, whose  earls  under  William  I.  acquired 
regaban  privileges.  Up  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  even  the  sixteenth,  large  dis- 
tricts now  in  "  Wales  "  were  included  locally 
within  these  counties,  althou^  thdr  in- 
clusion was  but  nominal,  so  long  as  the  lesser 
lords  retained  palatine  powers,  even  after  the 
crown  had  annexed  the  earldoms  themselves. 
Another  class  of  lordships  marchers  were 
never  included  within  these  counties,  but  al- 
though independent,  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
counties.  The  lordoiips  of  Denbigh,  the 
"  honour  "  of  Montgomery,  the  lord^ips  of 
Brecon  and  Gower,  were  among  others  of  this 
description.  But  Morganwg,  Uie  conquest  of 
P'itz-Hamon,  and  the  inheritance  of  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  great  house  of  Clare, 
though  never  foimaUy  constituted  an  earldom 
or  county  palatine,  was  so  virtually.  Its 
lords  were  always  earls,  either  <st  Gloucester 
or,  as  later,  of  Pembroke.  They  bad  fullest 
regalian  rights  and  pri\-ileges,  as  much  as  the 
Palatine  Lords  of  Cheshire  and  Durham 
had,  and  they  were  the  greatest  family 
of  Uie  realm.  So  early  as  1146  we  read  of 
the  "  comitatus  "  (shire-moot)  of  Cardiff,  and 
in  1148  Earl  William  speaks  <rf  his  "vice 
comes "  (sheriff).  Pembroke  was  more 
definitely  created  an  earldom  in  II 38,  and 
became  organised  on  the  model  of  an  English 
county.  The  boundaries  of  both  were 
narrower  than  those  of  the  modem  shires: 
Gower,  for  example,  was  a  separate  lordship, 
although  much  of  Gwent  was  within  the  lord- 
ship of  Morganwg.  Similarly  Dewisland  and 
Kemes  were  outside  the  Pembroke  Palatinate. 
The  modem  boundaries  were  assigned  by 
Henry  YIII.  adding  to  the  old  nuclei  the 
adjoining  marcberships. 

(2)  Edward  /.'*  Qnmtie^-nL.,  Anglesey, 
Caemarvonahiro,  Merionethshire,  Osrdigan- 
shire,  Caennarthenshire.  After  tiie  conquest 
of  Llewelyn,  Edward  L  divided  the  district 
which  admovledged  liis  sway,  and  to  which 
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the  title  of  the  "  Frmouiali^"  iaiif^itly  oon- 
finad,  into  dutricts  called  shiieB,  but.  which 
nther  bear  to  the  regular  ahire  the  rolatian 
of  a  United  States  Territory  to  a  State,  than 
folly  represent  the  self-governing  district 
fcnning  an  integnl  fiutor  of  thelio^  politie 
of  England,  In  the  distxiotB  nuwe  inne- 
diotely  sobiect  to  Xilewelyn,  the  shires  of 
Anf^esey,  Caernarvon,  and  Merioneth  were 
ei?ected.  They  so  far  regarded  old  lines 
that  they  ooosisted  of  an  aggregation  of 
cantrads  and  commote.  A  dtatm  in  each 
wtan,  'with  coronen  and  hailiflk  in  each 
ammak,  were  i^pointed.  A  oonntr  ooart  was 
to  be  held  once  a  mcuth,  and  the  dienffs 
tenin  twice  a  year,  at  which  all  tlte  inhafai- 
tants  were  to  he  present.  SherifFs,  ftc.,  were 
also  appointed  for  more  aouthem  regions, 
where  the  power  of  the  Welsh  prinoesat.  least 
nmunaUy  attended,  one  to  hold  his  oeoii  at 
Cardigan  and  Lampeter,  anotiwr  at  Oaarmaiv 
then,  though  the  powersof  the  marohenmost 
have  limited  the  area  of  tlwir  jurisdiction  to 
narxower  bontds  than  modem  Cardiganshire 
and  Cbeimarthendure.  A  sixth  new  eoonty 
was  formed  in  Flint,  which  ooosisted  of  the 
weston  and  more  exposed  portion  of  the 
Chester  Falatinate,  but  which  remained  in  a 
•at  of  half  dependence  on  Cbeahin.  The 
rest  ol  Wales  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
tDBrchem. 

{3)  Sony  VllVt  CbwitiM— TIB.,  Denbigh- 
«hire,  Monteomeryshire,  Badnorahire,  Brecon-- 
iriuze,  aad  Monmouthshire.  Henrjr  yill.'s 
incoipontion  of  Wales  with  England  involved 
Ifae  drvimon  tA.  the  whole  eounfay  into  dure- 
xnnmd.  HeKe,  by  the  27  Hen.  Vm.,  the 
local  aelf-^^rvenment,  of  which  tie  shire  was 
■till  the  base,  was  introduced  into  the  whole 
land.  The  lordships  marchers  lost  their 
palatine  rig^its,  and  were  either  («.^.,  Gower, 
as  above)  incorporated  into  existing  counties, 
agsr^ted  mto  new  onee.  Besides  liw 
new  uires  of  Western  Wales,  the  boundaries 
«f  Cheshire,  and  still  more  of  Shropshire  and 
HeretOTdshire,  were  readjusted ;  and  the  old 
Welsh  counties  of  Edward  I.,  and  tite  stall 
older  palatinates,  were  assimilated  to  English 
shires ;  and  the  power  of  returning  to  Parlia- 
ment one  member  for  each  county,  and  one 
for  the  amaleunated  boroughs  (except  in 
mountainous  Merioneth)  was  conferred.  Mon- 
mouthshire had  two  members  given  it,  and 
was  treated  as  a  part  of  England,  eo  far  as 
tiie  words  England  and  Wales  had  now  an 
antagonistic  meaning.  Its  enclosure  under 
Charles  II.  in  an  English  circuit  completed 
its  severastoe  &om  Waies. 

Tbe  (ditef  Statotea  cmtiiuc  Welih  ooantlea 
are  IS  Ed.  L,  StolMtm  W^vb  or  the  Stotut* 
crf'B]Mid<flaM,wid27Hen.yiII.,G.84,2e.  See  also 
WBflD.  Vnl ,  e.  4,  and  27  H«ii.  Vin.,  o.  5, 7.  S4, 26. 
A  Bttmmary  will  be  found  In  BM*«'a  Hiitonf  V 
AifHth  Lav,  fL  93—89,  and  It.  195-aH.  For 
Pemfacokeghlre  and  GlomorsBiuhixe  tiie  Dm- 
enptMn  ai  Fm&rwkMMr*  mitten  in  1608 
(■B.  Hul.,  No.  68S0).  o.  24,  fol.  HO,  a?.,  is 
lahwMe.     Tor  the  Kavdba^  sse  PannuVa 


Tva  ia.iridM,  .^^pendtx  IL  Fw  Olammganr 
riiize,  Xr.  Clark's  mm  OB  3^  lAid  4^  VoraOi^ 
fai  toe  JrelwoliMtcal  JoHriial,  are  uawol.  Oie 
Wslili  oonnty  liMorles  are  not,  as  a  rale,  good. 
jMstfsJUonatMwispirii^liwbaKt. 

[T.  P.  T.] 

County  Oovrt.  The  "county  ocuirt,^ 
or  "  shire-moot,"  was  for  five  or  six  centuries 
the  most  vital  of  our  national  institntioMk 
As  its  bein^  often  held  in  the  open  air  periiaps 
indicates,  it  was  anciently  a  "  folk<moot, 
that  is,  included  all  landowners  in  the  shise^ 
and  in  the  sohmission  of  laws  to  the  diixe> 
moot  for  formal  aceeptance,  a  piece  <A  otst^ 
monial  which  is  only  recently  obsolete,  we 
may  discern  the  ancient  independence  of  the 
several  "  folks."  While  in  this  aspect  the 
Bhire-moot  has  the  ealdorman  and  bishop  at 
its  head,  "to  dedaie  the  law,  secular  and 
^nritoal,"  its  newer  aspect  of  dependence  on 
a  central  power  is  embodied  in  the  Aira- 
reeve,  who  convenes  it,  and  connects  it  with 
the  ting.  This  gradually  tends  to  supplant 
the  ealdorman  (ma  bishop  in  it,  and  after  the 
Nonaan  Conquest  it  passes  wholly  into  his 
hands.  Its  business  was  to  hear  appeals 
from  the  hundred  courts,  to  execute  the 
instmctuns  of  n^al  writs,  and  to  attest 
wills  and  transfers  of  lands.  Meantime, 
however,  a  tendency  to  what  may  be  called 
delegation,  which  had  already  afiected  the 
hundred  and  township  courts,  had  now  also 
much  modified  the  old  assembly.  And  thus 
in  historic  times  an  ordinary  shire-moot  is 
not  the  full  folk-moot,  but  c<mtains  also  the 
reeve  and  four  "  beat-men  "  from  each  town- 
ship, and  perhaps  the  twelve  thegns  from 
each  hundred  or  borougb;  and  it  appease 
that  this  qnasi*rein«saitative  court  is  called 
monthly,  instead  of  twice  a  year,  like  the  old 
folk-moot.  It  is  possible  this  more  &ec^u«d 
summoning  was  due  to  Rufns's  minister, 
Flamhard,  who  "  drove  all  the  moots;"  and 
Heniy  L  in  Us  charter  promised  to  amend 
it.  At  the  same  time,  the  older  and  fuller 
form  of  the  court  was  still  called  twioe 
a  year,  chiefly  for  the  purpoaee  of  the  onmn, 
such  as  taking  the  oath  of  the  peace,  and 
meeting  the  justaoes  itinerant.  Indeed, 
the  shiro-moot  after  the  Conquest  gained 
in  connection  with  the  central  power  what  it 
lost  in  independent  action.  Thns,  its  civil 
justice— by  the  use  of  writs  calling  up  cases, 
and  by  the  attraction  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court— was  drifting  up  to  Westminster ;  its 
criminal  pleas  belonged  to  the  king,  and  were 
executed  by  his  itinerant  jnstacei.  But  both 
for  preeentment  of  criminals  and  for  decision 
of  civil  cases  (at  least,  as  to  land}  th^  crown 
alwaj-B  used  "  rec<^;mt(n^"  that  is,  called  in 
the  ehire  to  co-operate ;  and  its  co-operatiim 
was  demanded  in  other  ways,  as  for  view  of 
armour  and  election  of  coroners,  for  the 
negotiation,  assesament,  and  collection  of 
carucage,  for  exacting  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and  above  all,  after  12M,  for  the  election  tA 
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knights  and  burgesses  to  IWliaiiient.  At 
this  fuller  shire-moot  the  attendance  of  all, 
from  archbishops  to  villeins,  was  required. 
The  barons  in  vain  begged  for  exemption ;  in 
1258,  at  Oxford,  among  the  other  grieTances 
set  forth,  the  barons  complained  tiiat  the 
attendanoe  required  of  them  was  increasing ; 
till,  by  the  Statute  of  M'erton,  they  won  their 
point— that  their  attendance  might  be  by 
attorney;  while  the  Statute  of  Marliorough, 
1267,  exempted  all  above  the  degree  of  knights, 
unless  specially  summoned.  Already  indi- 
vidual exemptrans  had  been  so  lai^^y  granted 
that  1268  there  was  a  scardty  ca  knights 
for  the  "inquests"  of  the  court;  and  in  1293 
a  qualification  of  40s,  freehold  was  required 
for  service  as  a  juror.  So  that  on  all  sides 
the  old  folk-moot  had  been  attacked,  and  by 
the  thirteenth  century  was  attenuated  to  an 
occasional  formality ;  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  to  the  miitful  idea  of  local  repre- 
sentation, according  to  wfaitdi  a  moall  body  of 
kni^ts  could  act  for  the  whole  shire,  and 
stand  between  the  crown  and  tiie  county  in  liie 
business  of  government.  Thus,  in  1194  four 
knights  act  for  the  whole  shire  toelect  the  grand 
jury  of  each  hundred ;  under  Henry  HI.  four 
Knights  each  shire  come  to  Westminster  to 
dismiSB  the  interpretation  of  articles  in  Magna 
Charta;  and,  omef  of  all,  knights  (two,  three, 
or  four  in  number)  from  time  to  time  asseea, 
or  assess  and  collect,  the  carucagea.  As  soon 
as  these  knights  cease  to  be  nominated  by  the 
crown  or  sheriff — and  the  precedent  for  their 
election  by  the  whole  county  court  is  finally 
given  in  1264 — the  stages  are  complete  \^ 
whidi  the  ahire-moota  could  be  mspoued 
with,  and  yet  transmit  all  their  authority  to 
a  Parliament.  As  "  Parliament  is  the  con- 
oratration  of  the  shire-moots,*'  it  foUows  that 
in  creating  a  Parliament,  in  making  the 
election  to  be  by  all  the  freeholders,  not 
merely  the  chief  tenants,  and,  above  all,  in 
oloeely  uniting  the  bui^^esseswith  the  knights, 
the  shire  has  done  its  work.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  insticeB  of  the  peace  stripped 
it  of  the  rest  of  its  functions,  except  that  of 
electing  and  instructing  the  representatives 
sent  to  Parliament,  perhaps  after  discussion 
of  the  grounds  of  its  summons  as  stated  in 
the  king's  writ,  and  (till  1334)  that  of  assess- 
ing and  collecting  from  the  townships  the  tax 
granted  in  Parliament.  It  was  ptuticularly 
during  the  Tudor  period  that  this  non-elective 
body  of  landowners  completed  the  process  by 
which  they  had  stripped  the  old  shire-ooutt 
of  its  powers — judicial,  police,  military,  and 
fiscal.  The  statutes  of  the  early  fifteenth 
century,  which  attempted  to  further  regolato 
the  relati(»i  between  I^liament  and  ttte 
shires  in  the  interests  of  the  gentry,  were 
aimed  to  check  the  misdoing  of  the  riieriffs 
(1406),  and  to  insure  the  election  of  knights 
or  squires  and  the  exclusion  of  maintainera  ; 
and  in  1430  it  was  declared  that  the  right  of 
voting  belonged  only  to  freeholders  m  40b. 


and  upwards.  Thus  it  had  now  come  about 
that  ws  villeins,  who  had  onoe,  as  the  free 
ceorla,  made  up  the  folk-moot  itself,  and 
embodied  in  their  decisions  of  "  folk-right " 
the  prindple  that  the  judges  were  no  other 
than  the  suitors ;  the  villeins,  who  even  in 
their  later  period  of  subjeo^n  to  the  lord 
had  still  represented  their  township  before 
the  royal  justices,  were  now,  at  tne  very 
epoch  when  they  had  attained  to  a  political 
consciousness  and  practical  emancipation, 
irrevocably  excluded  from  a  share  m  the 
political  life  of  their  shire— an  exdunon  still 
the  lot  <d  their  descendant,  the  agricultural 
labourer.  One  side  of  the  old  principle  of 
local  government — viz.,  co-operation  with  the 
crown  by  unpaid  local  work — is  still  pre* 
served ;  but  the  other  side  of  it  has  long  been 
lost  to  view — viz.,  the  principle  that  this  work 
is  shared  by  all  the  fuH  freemen  of  the  shire ; 
and  now  the  quarter  and  petty  sessions,  aided 
1^  a  few  permanent  omcuus,  and  relieved 
the  central  power's  larger  assumption  to 
itself  of  local  duties  (as  in  the  r^^ubtion  of 
prisons),  have  supplanted  the  freeholders' 
county  court,  as  this  supplanted  the  shire- 
moot  of  representatives  nvm  the  townships, 
and  this  in  its  turn  the  primitive  fdk-moot. 
The  county  court  fOT  gGoeral  pniposes  now 
only  exists  for  the  eleotiott  of  coroners,  and 
(in  theoiy)  for  the  procIamatiMi  of  outlawry 
and  pubhcation  of  Acta  of  Parliament.  But 
the  shire  retains  its  own  officers,  lord-lieutenant 
and  sherifEs,  justices,  coroners,  and  chief  con- 
stoble;  through  the  justices  it  manages  its 
own  police,  highroads,  and  bridges,  and  im- 
poses rates.  And  a  tendency  now  appears  to 
be  growing  up  which — ^by  the  eetabli^unent  of 
more  representative  county  boards,  and  by 
the  extension  of  the  county  franchise — will 
no  doubt  go  further  than  can  yet  be  fully 
realised  to  revive  the  long-dormant  activity 
of  the  shire  and  its  local  life.  The  county 
courts,  under  paid  judges,  set  np  in  1846  for 
better  despatch  of  the  lesser  judicial  business, 
vary  in  number  according  to  the  needs  of 
each  county.  Their  institution  has  been  a 
great  success,  and  they  have  been  justly 
described  as  a  national  boon.  But  in  size 
and  functions  they  are  more  like  hundred 
courts  revived  and  centralised ;  and  from  the 
historical  point  of  view  their  name  of  county 
court  is  a  misnomer. 

Bede.  SMbtfutiMlHWMD  >  Bills,  7«(rodwtioN 
U  Dvmmday ;  PalgnTS,  A^i*h  AnuMmMoltk; 
Freanuui,  Bnglith  Tmnw  and  DWricta;  Onaist, 
r«rwaUufigir»oht,  Da*  S^-Owtnmtnt ;  Onest, 
Papers  in  Atehaologieal  Journal ;  Green,  HaUitg 
England;  CommlMioneri^  iNtimliwtmi  t» 
OMMM  Seport  «/  mi.  ["x.  L  8.] 

Conitenay,  Edwabd.  [Devon.] 

Oonrtenay,  William  {b.  eirea  1327,  d. 
1396),  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  was  the  son 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  I>eTon.  After 
holding  many  raluable  preferments  he  became 
Bishop  of  London  in  1376.  He  strongly  opposed 
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John  of  Gaunt,  and  Wicli^  and  it  waa  before 
Coortenay  that  the  latter  waa  tried  in  1376. 
In  1381  he  vas  appointed  ArchblBhop  of  Can- 
terbory,  and  Chiuicellor,  but  the  latter  office 
he  held  only  for  a  few  monthe.  Ue  again 
attacked  Wiclif,  obtained  a  condemnation  of 
his  viewB  by  Convocation,  and  obliged  the 
University  of  Oxford  to  withdraw  their  sup- 
port from  him.  Courtraiay,  theu^  oj^waing 
Widifi  Yiewe,  was  strongly  auti-Papnl,  and 
readily  aasmt^  to  the  paaaing  ot  the  Statute 
of  FrEemonire.  He  also  rensted  the  attempt 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  clergy  without  their 
tMneent,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to  allow 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Convocation.  The 
electitm  of  Courtenay  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  Church ;  he  vas  the  first  of  the 
aristocratic  primates,  and  after  his  time  the 
see  td  Canterbury  and  many  other  hishi^trics 
were  conferred  upon  memhera  of  noble  houses, 
instead  of  being  given  as  a  reward  to  minis- 
ters or  judges,  or  as  a  rect^nition  of  leaniing 
to  some  great  scholar. 

VaMiiKhKTTi .  girt.  ^wyKc.;  Walloo,  SMsrd  ILj 
Stnlrbs,  OnaL  Htrt.,  cbi^P'  x«f. 

Conrt-baron.  [Makob.] 

Oonrt-lMt.  [Mamok.] 

Oonrts  of  bw.  [,Sm  Tub  Ihdsx.] 

CouteaOMf  Waxter  db,  was  one  of 

Hrauy  II.'s  ministers,  and  became  succes- 
mvfiy  Bishop  of  Linoohi  and  Andibishop 
of  Rouen.  He  accompanied  Richard  I.  on 
his  crusade,  and  in  1191  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
placing Liongchamp.  The  archbishop  held 
the  josticiarship  from  1191  to  1194,  and 
was  active  in  raising  the  king's  ransom.  In 
1196,  however,  be  quarrelled  with  Bichard, 
and  the  king  refusing  to  give  way,  he  laid 
Nonnand^  under  an  interdict,  until  a  com- 
promise iras  effected.  He  supported  the 
ftlaitna  of  John,  and  died  during  that  king's 
reign. 

CloT6IUUI'l^  Thb.  It  mu  the  old  Scottish 
custom  for  those  vho  were  united  in  any 
cause  to  bind  themselves  together  by  a 
to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  death  in 
its  support.  Such  a  bond  was  the  Covenant 
which  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of 
the  Seformation  in  Scotland.  It  was  origin- 
dly  a  private  bond,  by  whidi  the  barons  who 
uphela  the  first  preachers  of  reform  bound 
Uiemselves  together  for  mutual  support  and 
the  destmction  of  Popery  in  1657.  In  lo81, 
when  then  was  a  general  dread  of  the  revival 
of  Popery,  a  similar  bond,  entering  more  into 
detail  concerning  the  superstitions  and  reli- 
gions errors  the^  were  to  be  combated,  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Protestant  ministers.  The 
king,  James  I.,  was  the  first  to  sign  it,  and  bis 
example  waa  followed  by  the  courtiers  and 
then  by  the  people.  This  is  generally 
known  as  the  ^tt  GHwwnf.  In  1638,  when 

BUT—ll* 


Charlee  I.  tried  to  force  the  English  litui^ 
on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  popular  indig- 
nation found  a  vent  in  a  revival  of  this  cove- 
nant, with  a  clause  added  to  it  directed  against 
the  bishops.  The  enthusiasm  about  it  was 
imiversaL  It  was  aignod  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  by  high  and  low  alike, 
and  from  this  time  the  "Covenant"  became 
the  watch-word  and  war-cry  of  the  Presby* 
teiian  party.  In  1643,  when  iho  Rigliih 
Parliament  sought  Scotdi  aid,  the  Scotch  de- 
manded that  the  mutual  engagements  of  the 
two  nations  ^ould  be  confinned  by  a  pact  to 
which  both  nations  should  be  sworn.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Solemn  League  and  Covmant 
was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  amended  by 
Vane,  adopted  by  the  Westminster  AsBambly 
(q.T.),  paMed  W  the  Kirliament,  and  ordered 
to  be  subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  nation. 
But  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster, in  1643,  though  they  approved 
the  Covenant,  disappointed  the  Soots,  who 
hoped  to  see  it  imposed  on  the  whole 
iBngMifti  natifm.  Whm  Charles  TT,^  on  the 
inTitatitm  (rf  the  Estates,  came  to  Sootland  to 
claim  the  kingdom  in  1660,  he  was  compelled 
to  sign  the  Covenant  before  he  was  allowed  to 
land,  and  the  signature  waa  repeated  at  his 
coronation.  Notwithstanding  this,  after  the 
Besttnution,  by  the  king's  order,  the  Covenant 
was  burned  by  the  common  hannnan  in 
London,  and  an  Act  abjuring  and  condemning 
it  as  an  unlawful  oath  was  passed  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  in  1662.  The  extreme 
Presbyterian  party  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  the  Act  of  1 690,  approving  the  Confession, 
did  not  enjoin  the  renewing  of  the  Covenant. 
The  Covenant  waa  not  merely  a  declaration 
of  belief,  but  a  solemn  engagement  binding 
its  adherents  to  force  their  belief  upon  others. 

The  name  of  Covenanters  was  first  taken 
by  the  popular  party  after  the  renewal  of  the 
Covenant  m  1638,  and  borne  by  them  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  But  it  is  more  genendly 
associated  with  the  insurgents  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  who  took  arms  in  defence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  church  government.  As 
the  Covenant  had  by  that  time  been  de- 
nounced as  a  seditious  oath,  those  who  per- 
sisted in  ntaintaining  it  were  naturally  looked 
upon  as  rebels  against  the  government.  They 
were,  however,  treated  with  unwarrantable 
severity.  When,  in  1662,  the  Act  was  passed 
for  the  re-establishment  of  episcopac}',  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bisht^  were  ejected  from 
their  parishes.  Round  these  "outed  minis- 
ters," as  they  were  called,  the  Covenanters 
rallied,  and  gathered  in  crowds  on  the  hill- 
sides or  any  lonely  place,  to  attend  their 
ministraticmB.  These  meetings,  called  "  con- 
venticles," were  denounced  as  seditions,  and  to 
frequent  them  or  to  hold  any  "  intercommun- 
ing  "  with  any  persona  who  frequented  them, 
was  forlndden  on  pain  of  death.  These 
severe  measures  provoked  the  Covenanters  to 
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take  up  omu  in  defence  of  their  religious 
opiaione,  and  led  to  a  rebellion  so  wideajmad, 
that  it  almost  amounted  to  a  civil  war.  The 
first  serioua  action  between  the  kind's  troops 
and  the  Covenanters  was  in  the  hifl-ooontry 
on  the  borders  of  the  comities  of  Ayr  and 
Lanark.  Here,  at  Drnmclog,  a  farm  near  Lou- 
don Hill,  a  party  of  armed  Covenanters  who 
were  gathered  at  a  conventicle  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  dngocms  undw  John  Qnham, 
of  Claverhouse,  and  gained  a  victory  over 
their  assailants  (1679).  After  this  success,  the 
numben  of  the  insoi^enta  increased  so  rapidly 
that  the  government  became  alarmed,  and  an 
army,  15,000  strong,  was  sent  against  them 
under  the  command  of  the  Diue  of  Mon- 
mouth. He  defeated  them  on  the  bonkB  of 
the  Clyde,  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  where  1,200 
were  made  prisoners,  June  22,  1679.  In 
consequence  of  a  treasonable  protest  called 
the  Sanquhar  Deetaration,  put  forth  by 
the  Covenanters,  all  persons  who  wished  to 
free  themselves  of  suspicion  of  c<nnplioitT  with 
them  were  required  to  take  what  was  called  the 
AbfmUwm  Oath  ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  scour  the  country  in  search  of  rebels, 
were  empowered  to  kill  any  one  who  refused 
to  lake  the  oath.  The  sufferings  of  the 
Covenanters  were  nxtreme.  Nnmbws  of  them 
were  put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  but 
suffering  only  strengthened  thur  wnatic 
spirit,  and  it  was  not  until  after  flie  accession 
of  William,  when  the  "  outed  ministers  "  were 
restored  to  their  pulpits,  and  adherence  to  the 
Covenant  ceased  to  be  a  crime,  that  the 
Covenanters  abandoned  their  attitude  of 
defiance.  But  some  extreme  Covenanters  re- 
fused to  aoknowledge  a  king  whose  acceptance 
of  episcopacy  in  England  was,  they  thought, 
treason  against  the  divine  right  of  presbyters. 
They  formed  tlie  earliest  dissenting  Presby- 
terian sects  in  Scotland.  [Caxsbonianb.] 

Woodrow,  AwAtda  and  Hiftory  of  ih«  Suffer- 
Ingn  OroK  B<xlnia*tieal  Hittery  of  Seotlandi 
Barton,  SUt.  tf  Scotland.  j 

Oorentry  seems  to  have  owed  its  im- 

Cince  to  the  ou^ifioent  Benedictine  abbey 
ded  by  Leofric  and  his  wife,  Godiva,  in 
t044.  The  town  became  a  prosperous  trading 
centre.  According  to  Leland,  its  walls  were 
built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  U&t 
it  was  created  a  separate  ooun^.  The 
beautiful  abbey  church  was  almoet  c[estroyed 
by  Henry  ;  but  several  fine  specimens 
of  mediasval  ecclesiastical  architecture  remain. 
The  "laymen's  Parliament  of  Hentr  IV." 
met  at  Coventry  in  1404.  In  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  Coventry 
was  an  important  centre  of  the  cloth  and 
woollen  trade.  Its  dtiiens  were  strongly 
I^liamentarian  !n  the  Great  BebeUion ;  and 
to  punish  them  their  walls  were  levelled  after 
the  Hestoration.  The  town  has  returned  two 
members  to  Fariiament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  I. 


CoTVntiy,  Walter  or,  was  a  writer  ot 

whom  little  is  known.  He  probabW  wrote  be* 
tween  the  year  1293  and  the  end  of  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  and  may  have  been  a  monk,  probably 
of  some  house  in  the  diocese  of  York.  He  is 
the  author  or  compiler  of  a  M«noriaU,  or 
ana^is  of  history  extending  from  the  an-ival 
of  Brutus  to  the  year  1226.  The  earlier 
portions  are  merely  transcripts  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Hcmry  of  Huntingdon,  Boger 
of  Horeden,  fto.,  but  fOr  the  first  quarter  of 
the  thirteenth  century  Walter  is  a  valaable 
authority. 

The  Memorial f  of  Wtlter  of  Conatrj  was  flist 
disooTflred  Leland  in  the  >lKt«entlL  oantnry. 
It  hM  been  edited,  with  most  ralnable  Intro- 
dootiona,  hj  Dr.  Stnbba  (Rolla  Seriei,  1878). 

COTMl'try,  Thokas,  1st  Lobd  {b.  1676, 
d.  1640),  son  of  Sir  T.  Coventry,  Judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  1616  was  chosen  Recorder 
of  Lcmdon,  and  in  1617  was  made  Solicitor- 
General,  being  advanced  four  years  later  to 
the  Attorney-Generalship.  In  1625,  chiefly 
through  Buckinghai'i's  interest,  be  was  made 
Lord  Keeper,  and  in  1628  was  created  Lord 
Coventry.  He  has  been  accused  of  advising 
some  of  Charles's  most  arbitrary  acts,  as  the 
refusal  of  the  summons  to  Lord  Bristol,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  the  Elarl  of  Arundel ;  but 
Mr.  Fobs  maintains  that  he  was  little  more 
than  "  the  measenger  ot  the  king  and  the 
organ  of  the  House."  In  1635  and  16S6  he 
enjoinod  the  judges  in  their  charge  to  the 
grand  juries  to  urge  the  people  to  pay  the 
ship-money  with  cheerfulness,  out  he  took  no 
part  in  the  trial  of  Hampden  for  refusing  to 
pay  his  share.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to 
advise  the  king  to  summon  Fariiament,  but 
he  died  before  the  summoning  of  the  Short 
I^liament. 

ClanodoB,  KM.  tftlu  RAMtan. 

Oorantty,  Sib  William  {b.  1620,  A 1686), 
was  the  youngest  son  Lord  Keeper  Coventry . 
In  1 662  be  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  1666  was  knighted  and  made  a 
Privy  Councillor,  and  1667  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Treasury.  Having  quarrelled  with  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  he  challen^d  him  to 
fight  a  duel,  for  which  he  was  banished  from 
the  court,  and  retired  into  private  life.  **  He 
was,"  says  Burnet,  "  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  a  man  of  great 
notions  and  eminent  virtues."  He  was  the 
author  of  several  political  tracts,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  The  Ckaraettr  of  a 
Trimmtr^  published  in  1689. 

Gore&tEy,  Sm  John-,  was  the  grandaon  of 
Lord  Coventry  and  nephew  of  Sir  William 
Coventry.  He  was  a  member  of  FarliBmait 
in  1670,  when,  having  somewhat  freely  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  about  tiie  royal  mistreBses, 
he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  was 
set  upon  by  a  bcmd  of  ruffians  sent  1^' 
Monmouth,  half-murdered,  and  his  nose  sht 
with  a  pmknife.   This  outrage  led  to  the 
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pMsing  of  an  Act  a^ptinst  unlawful  mwmiT^g 
and  wounding,  which  was  known  aa  the 
Qwntry  jtet  (1670). 

COT«rdale,  Miles  {b.  1487,  d.  1568).  was 
one  of  the  earlieet  English  Keformers.  In 
1&32  h«  is  said  to  hare  awisted  Tyndale  in  his 
translation  of  the  Biblo,  and  throe  yean  later 
isBoed  a  version  of  his  own.  He  was  on 
cloee  terms  of  friendship  wi^  Cromwell,  and 
in  1 535  was  sent  by  that  minister  to  Paris  to 
bring  oat  the  tmnslation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment known  aa  the  Lord  Oromwell'a  Bible. 
On  Cromwell's  fall  Coverdale  went  to  Tubin- 
gen, and  travelled  in  Denmark  and  oth>r 
Continental  countries.  On  KdwardVI.'u  acces- 
sion he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  king. 
In  1551  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Kxeter,  hut 
was  removed  from  his  see  and  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Queen  Uaiy.  Ue  was  subsequently 
released,  and  retired  to  Holland  and  after- 
wards to  Geneva.  He  retained  to  England 
after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  assisted 
at  the  consocnition  of  Archbishop  Parker, 
though  he  did  not  obtain  his  see  again,  owing 
to  his  Calvinistic  views. 

Two  Tols.  of  selections  from  CoTertele*B 
nnmeroiw  worki  were  pabliahed  br  tha  Park«r 

Cowsll,  John  (b.  1564,  d.  1611),  was  a 
Cambridge  civilian  who  became  Master  of 
Trinity  Hall  and  Reader  in  Civil  Law.  In 
1607  he  publiBhed  a  work  called  Tha  Inter- 
preter, which  was  an  explanation  of  leg^ 
terms  and  theories.  The  book  gave  great 
offence  to  the  common-lawyers.  At  the  insti- 
gation probably  of  Coke,  a  great  enemy  of 
Cowell,  an  inquiry  into  tiie  chancter  of  the 
book  was  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1610,  and  the  king  was  advised  to  suppress  it, 
because  of  the  unconstitutional  doctrines  it 
contained  on  the  subject  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Cowper,  WiLLiAK,  IsT  Eakl  {b.  1664, 
d.  1743),  was  bom  at  Hertford.  After 
studying  at  the  Temple,  he  was,  in  1688, 
called  to  the  bar,  and  from  this  time  roso 
rapidly  in  his  profession.  On  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  raised  a  troop 
of  horse  in  his  support.  His  abilities  as  a 
Chancery  barrister  soon  attracted  Somers's 
notice,  and  in  160-5  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Hertford.  In  1696hesupported  the 
bill  for  the  attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick. 
In  1702  William  Cowper  lost  his  seat  for 
Hertford,  owing  to  the  un^pularity  caused 
in  the  borough  by  the  tnal  of  his  brother 
Rpencer  for  murder.  In  1705,  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Sir  Xathan  Wright,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  and  Commissioner  of  the  Scotch 
IToion.  In  1707  he  was  raised  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  becune  the  first  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Great  Britain;  but  the  Bonteace  pronounced 
by  him  in  this  capacity  on  Sacheverell  was 
influenced  hy  party  spirit,  and  unworthy  of 
his  repitdation.  In  oppodtiott  to  the  rest  of 


the  ministry,  he  was  in  &vonr  of  nmking 
peace  with  France  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Succession  War ;  and  he  vigorously  op- 
posed Marlborough's  request  to  be  made 
Captain-General  for  life,  [Maklbohol-uh.] 
On  the  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Cowper  resignetl, 
in  spite  of  the  solicitations  of  Harley,  who 
wished  for  a  composite  ministr}\  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.,  he  received  the  Great 
Seal,  and  was  favoured  with  the  king's 
entire  confidence.  His  sentMices  on  the  rebels 
of  1716  have  been  censured  aa  too  severe.  He 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  of  the  Septennial 
Act  (q.v.).  In  1718  he  resigned  office,  probably 
because  George  accused  him  of  espousing  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  side  in  bis  quarrel  with  the 
court.  He  prompUy  beoune  leader  of  the 
Opporitim,  aiid  withstood  almost  alone 
the  Peerage  Bill,  and  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury.  In  nis  later 
years  he  was  accused,  probably  without 
reason,  of  tampering  with  the  Jacobites. 

Campbell,  Livra  «f(h«  LordChanUUanj  Itwe- 
Mlar,  Eiat.  <tr  Aig. ;  Stanhope,  Hift.  of  Eng. 

CoM»,  BiCHASD  (».  1499,  d.  1581),  Bishop 
of  Ely,  made  Dean  of  Christ  Church  and  m 
Westminster  by  Henry  VIII.,  was  one  of 
the  tutors  of  Edward  VI.,  the  others 
being  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Anthony  Cooke. 
During  the  reign  of  Mary  he  was  compelled 
with  the  Protestants  to  take  refuge  at  trank- 
f  ort ;  but  returned  to  England  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  a  remonstnmce  from 
Bishop  Coxe  against  the  injustice  done  him 
by  the  bestowal  of  his  land  on  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  that  drew  forth  the  celebrated  letter 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  :  "  Proud  prelate,  you 
know  what  you  were  before  I  made  you  what 
you  are.  If  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  hy  God  I  will  unfrock  you." 
Coxe  is  described  as  "  an  honest  but  narrow- 
spirited  and  peevish  man." 

KunSi'^aMda;  Biiniiet,Siit.  ofikt  Rtfarrnt^on. 

Com,  William  (».  1747,  d.  18-28),  Ari^h. 
deacon,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a 
Fellow.  He  ent^^ed  the  Church,  became  in- 
cumbent <A  Kingsttm,  Canon  of  Salisbury', 
and  Ardideaoon  of  Wiltshire,  1805.  Coxe 
travelled  a  eood  deal  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  a  careftu  student  of  Engli^  and  foreign 
histor}',  especially  that  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  numerous  works,  though 
written  in  a  rather  uninteresting  style,  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  information,  and  are  of 
considerable  value.  I'he  most  important  are 
Xemoirt  of  Sir  Robert  Walpote,  Menunrt  of 
Marlborough,  Memoir*  of  the  AdminittratioH  of 
Mr.  Feiham,  and  the  HUtorp  nftk*  Souee  of 
Amtria, 

Ooyne  and  Xivaxx  vas  an  ancient 
right  or  custom  in  Ireland  which  enabled 
the  }ord  or  chief  to  quarter  his  soldiery  on 
his  tenants.    The  Irish  name  for  it  was 
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"  bonaght."  Its  adoption  hj  the  Norman 
settlers  waa  so  general  that  even  the  loyal 
Butlers  enforced  it.  Both  branches  of  the 
house  of  Fitzgerald  adopted  it  in  Edward 
III.'b  time.  Thia  custom  was  the  subject  of 
constant  complaints  by  the  Irish  I^liament. 
It  was  forbidaen  by  we  Statute  of  Kilkeony, 
1367,  and  made  treason  in  1409,  and  finally 
abolished  in  1603.  Spenser  complains  of  ite 
abolition  as  a  wrong  dime  to  tiie  Irish  land- 
lord. 

Spenser.  FiM  of  Ou  Statt  of  Irdami. 

Craffffa,  GB0BOB((f.  1721),wa8Postniaster- 
Genenlauring  the  earlier  years  of  Oeorse  I.'s 
reign.  He  was  accused  with  his  son  of  frauds 
in  connection  with  the  South  Sea  CSompauy, 
and  while  the  accusation  was  still  pending  he 
took  poison  and  killed  himself. 

OxBiggB,  Jambs  {d.  1721),  son  of  George 
Craggs,  was  a  Whig  politician.  Daring  tiie 
reign  Anne  he  was  empk^ad  in  minor 
dMcnnatic  bonness.  He  was  oonsnlted  by 
A&rlborongh  on  the  question  of  the  duke  s 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  Captain-Qeneral 
for  life.  In  1714,  as  the  queen  lay  dying,  he 
was  despatched  to  Hanover,  with  instruc- 
tions  to  bid  Lord  Stafford  to  request 
the  States  Geneial  ot  Holland  to  guarantee 
the  ^testant  succession.  In  1717  he  be- 
came Secretary  at  War,  and,  on  the'retire- 
ment  df  Addison,  Secretary  of  State  (1718). 
He  was  accused  of  fraud  in  connection 
with  the  South  8ea  Company,  but  died 
of  small-pox  on  t^e  day  that  the  report  was 
preaented  to  the  Commons.  "  Whaterer," 
says  Lord  Mahon,  "  may  have  been  his  con- 
duct in  the  South  Sea  affairs  (for  his  death 
arrested  the  inquiry),  he  undoubtedly  com- 
bined great  talents  for  business  with  a  love  of 
luxury  and  literature ;  and  his  name,  were  it 
even  to  drop  from  the  page  of  history,  would 
live  enshrined  for  ever  in  the  verse  of  Pope." 
Boyer,  Politicot  HM,;  Stubope,  Bmfn 

Craiff,  Obkbeal  Sik  Jambs  (i.  1748,  tf. 

Jan.  1812),  after  greatly  distingn^hing  him- 
self in  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
especially  at  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  (q.v.),  was,  in  1793,  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  Jersey.  In  1796  he 
went  out  to  the  Cape,  and  held  the  post  of 
governor  for  two  y^us,  when  he  was  sent  to 
India,  where  his  military  experience  was 
much  needed.  In  1808  Sir  James  Craig  be- 
came Govemor-in-chiof  of  British  North 
America,  and  in  that  capacity  rendered  him- 
self  extremely  unpopular.  His  measures 
were  arbitauy  in  the  extreme,  and  it  is  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Assembly,  and  his  refusal  to 
giant  any  concessiona  or  to  consider  the 
question  of  any  redress  of  grievances,  that  the 
discontent  which  was  so  prevalent  in  Canada 
at  this  time  was  due.  His  unpopularity  in- 
duced the  Americans  in  1812  to  attempt  an 
invasion  of  Canada,  under  the  impreniou  that 


they  would  be  joined  a  bzgs  waa^ority  of 
the  people. 

Craig,  JoHK  {d.  1600),  was  the  friend  and 
coadjutor  of  John  Knox,  on  whose  death  he 
became  for  a  time  the  acknowledged  leader  d 
the  Kirk  party,  for  whom  he  drew  up  the 
National  Covenant  in  1580.  In  1584,  how- 
ever, on  the  Scotch  Estates  taking  action  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  clergy,  Craig  went 
over  to  the  opposite  side. 

Craiff,  Thomas  («.  1638,  a.  1608),  a  cele- 
brated  Scottish  judge,  and  an  anthcnr  of  no 
littte  repute,  was  a  great  favourite  of  James 
VI.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  famous  treatise 
on  feudal  law,  Jm  RudaU,  and  a  tract  on 
th.e  BuccessioD  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Cra^millar  Castle,  three  miles  from 

Edinburgh,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  brother  of  James  III.  It 
was  burnt  by  Hertford,  1544,  but  afterwords 
rebuilt  for  Queen  Mary,  who  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  there.  It  was  at  CraigmiUar  that 
fiothwell,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  formed  their  agreement  to  kill 
Damley  (1666). 

Crampton  ^estion,  Thb  (1866).  The 
Crimean  War  brought  England  into  some 
difficulties  with  foreign  powers  on  account  of 
the  attempt  to  enlist  a  foreign  l^oo.  Mr. 
Crampton,  the  English  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, carried  out  the  instructions  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  matter  so  thoroughly  that  the 
United  States  government  dismiBsed  him  from 
Washington,  and  a  coolness  arose  between  the 
two  countries,  which  was  withdifficulty  healed. 

Cranbrook,  Gathohnb  Hakdt,  Ibt 
Viscount  (i.  1814),  aim  of  Jtdin  Hardy, 
member  for  Bradford,  was  dected  member 
for  Leominster  in  1866,  and  defeated  Hr. 

Gladstone  for  Oxford  University  in  1865. 
He  was  TTnder-Secretary  of  State  for  Home 
Affaira  in  1858,  Home  Secretary  in  1667, 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1874,  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  1878. 

Craniuer,  Thomas  {b.  1484,  d.  1666),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  son  of  a  Notting- 
hamshire gentlenum,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
entered  Jesus  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where  be 
was,  in  1610,  elected  to  a  feUowahip.  In 
1523  he  was  ordained,  and  continued  at  the 
univerfflfy,  lecturing  and  teaching.  Forced 
to  leave  the  town  to  avoid  infection  in  the 
sweating  sirkness  of  1628,  he  was  accident- 
ally  thrown  into  the  company  of  Foxe  and 
Gardiner,  the  commissioners  engaged  on 
the  question  of  the  royal  divorce,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  mentioned  his  own 
conclusion,  that  the  maniage  was  not  merely 
voidable,  but  void,  being  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  that  its  dissolution  could  therefore 
be  pronounced  by  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  without  reference  to  Rome.  The  com- 
missioners were  greatiy  struck,  and  reported 
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the  matter  to  Henry,  who  lost  no  time  in 
Beading  for  Cranmer  and  ordering  him  to 
write  a  treatise  in  support  of  hie  theeia.  Soon 
after  we  find  him  emplojred  aa  legal  adviser 
to  two  important  emSaBsiefl  to  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor  respectively,  which,  though  un- 
mccesBTol,  were  not  fruitlees.  The  Papal 
mission  discovered  a  singular  consensus  among 
Italian  jurists  in  Henry's  favour,  while  in 
Germany  Ciannier*B  viaita  to  the  theolofpanfl 
proved  more  &voniabIe  to  his  own  than  to 
his  master's  suit,  and  before  his  return  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Margaret  Anne,  daughter 
of  Osiander,  a  prominent  Reformer,  a  marriage 
which,  bein^  oncanonical,  though  not  illegal, 
put  him  entirely  at  the  king's  mercy  when  he 
became  Primate.  Henry's  plans  mid  mean- 
while been  matoring;  fnruier  delay  would 
hare  rained  the  Witiioacy  of  Anne  Boleyn'e 
o&pring,  and  on  tiie  death  of  Warham  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to 
Cramner.  No  sooner  was  the  ceremony  of 
installation  over  than  the  new  archbishop 
wrote  the  king  a  collusive  letter,  demanding, 
in  thft  name  of  the  nation,  that  the  scand^ 
should  be  terminated;  and,  the  case  b^ag 
fairty  brought  befca«  his  court,  gave  jadg- 
ment  that  the  marriage  was  void  ah  tnitio, 
Feb.  23,  1633.  He  had  now  performed  his 
task,  and  withdrew  into  a  literary  retire- 
ment, which,  broken  only  in  1536  and  1640 
to  pronounce  two  more  iniquitous  sentences 
of  divorce,  lasted  till  the  fall  CromweU,  a 
minister  as  little  inclined  to  endure  a  rival  aa 
Craoimer  to  become  one.  From  that  date  his 
greater  prominence  is  attested  by  two  plots 
fonned  by  the  reactionary  party  tor  his  de- 
structioo,  from  which  he  was  preserved  only 
'by  the  unswerving  confidence  of  the  king. 
Yet  at  no  time  can  he  be  called  a  politician : 
his  influence  was  iriiolly  personal,  and  con- 
fined to  Henry,  aa  whose  death  he  again  sank 
into  the  background.  But  in  this  retirement 
Cranmer  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  On  his  elevation  to 
the  jnimacy  he  had  but  two  points  of  sym> 
nathy  with  the  continental  Proteetcmts  — r^u- 
aiation  of  the  Papal  supremacy  and  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  But  the 
patristio  studies  with  which  he  maintained 
the  attack  on  the  Papacy  gradually  unveiled 
to  him  the  features  of  a  more  apostolic  and 
spiritual  Christianity,  whose  truths  be  ac> 
cepted,  one  by  one,  as  conviction  was  forced 
upon  his  mind,  till,  in  1560,  he  publiidied  hiB 
book  a^nst  Transubstantiaticai,  wherein  is 
maintained  the  Anglican  doctrine  of  the  Real, 
as  against  the  Corporeal,  Presence.  Cran- 
mer's  reconstitution  of  the  Church  services 
remains  his  real  title  to  greatness.  His  was 
a  formative,  not  a  creative,  inteUect,  and, 
^ile  hia  revisicm  of  the  old  Uses  may  be 
tanked  for  beanty  and  i^gnity  with  the  Au- 
flLorisBd  Veimon  of  the  Bible,  his  attempt  to 
replace  the  Roman  Canon  Law  ia  a  monument 
of  mistaken  energy.    Throughout  all  these 


reforms,  bis  appeal  is  not  from  superstition  to 
reason,  but  from  the  Church  corrupt  to  the 
Church  pure ;  notiiin^  iUurtrates  his  catholic 
position  better  than  his  own  words  before  the 
commisaion  at  Oxfto^ : — "  If  it  can  he  proved 
by  any  doctor  above  1,000  years  after  Qaist, 
that  Christ's  body  is  there  in  the  eucharist 
really  present,  I  will  give  all  over." 

Durmg  Edward's  reign  Cranmer  was  con-  - 
cemed  in  two  political  acts  of  greatimportonce. 
At  the  coronation  the  archbishop,  on  Ms  own 
responsibility,  altered  the  position  of  the 
coronation  oath,  putting  it  after  the  expres- 
sion  of  the  popular  assent.  This  innovation, 
by  destroying  the  conditional  character  of 
that  assent,  amounted  to  the  assertion  of 
absolute  hereditary  rig^t.  The  second  act 
was  the  signing  of  Bdirard's  illegal  device  for 
the  auocession,  which  was,  however,  per- 
formed with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  on 
the  assurance  of  the  judges.  It  sufficed  to 
secure  his  condemnation  for  high  treason  on 
Mary's  acceeeion.  The  new  government  seems 
at  fitst  to  have  had  no  desire  to  shed  blood ;  but 
Cranmer,  the  pilot  of  the  Reformation,  could 
not  seise  the  numerous  opportunitiee  of  escape 
which  were  offered ;  he  remained,  either  over, 
rating  his  own  strength  or  underrating  tixe  im- 
pending danger.  With  his  two  boeom  friends, 
Latimer  and  Ridley,  he  was  taken  to  Oxford 
(Mar.,  1654)  to  hold  an  academical  disputation. 
After  a  parody  of  controversy,  all  three  were 
summoned  brfore  a  synod  oE  preebyten  uid 
condemned  aa  heretics.  Hia  mends  Buffered 
before  him:  the  archbishop's  case  was  i^- 
layed  by  the  necessity  of  application  to  the 
Papal  court,  and  by  the  desire  of  Cardinal 
Pole  to  ruin  the  cause  of  heresy  by  the  re- 
cantation of  the  hereeiarch.  In  the  latter 
aim  he  succeeded.  Cranmer  was  at  first  in- 
duced to  accept  the  Papal  supremacy,  not  as 
a  doctrine,  but  as  a  fact,  and  his  defence  once 
broken  down,  and  honour  lost,  he  was  led  on 
to  sign  a  detailed  abjuration  of  all  his  anti- 
Papal  convictions.  Fortunately  for  the  Re- 
formation,  the  queen  had  resolved  on  his 
destruction,  and  to  the  public  eye  Cranmer 
died  a  nuurtyr  (Mar.  21,  1S66}.  How  far 
repentance  preceded  the  knowledge  of  his 
fate  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  At  the 
worst,  he  should  be  judged  by  bis  life,  not  by 
one  &ilnre  under  an  overwhelming  tempta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  deep  piety  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  and  in  private  life  his  sweet  temper 
exercised  a  peculiar  fascination ;  but  a  certain 
moral  weakness  taints  his  whole  career,  and 
leaves  his  character  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  estimate  in  history. 

atate  Popm  (Heur  THI.,  Ed.  TI.,  Varj)  t 
Cranmer'a  MUeMauMmt  Writingt  and  Lftttn 
(Parker  Soo.,  1846) ;  Pole,  Epiriola ;  Foxe,  Book 
of  Jlartyri ;  Strype,  Lift  oj  Cranmer  ;  Bnniet, 
BMory  Vth«  X^rWaAm,-  Hook,  IAvm  tf  fk* 

Cnyfiird  is  a  village  in  Kent,  about 
Qiirteen  miles  from  Loiuum,  and  ia  nsoally 
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identified  with  CreccaiJord,  where,  in  467  (P), 
the  Britons  were  entirely  routed  by  Hengist 
ai^  Mac. 

AT^lo-Saxm  Chron. 

CreOT,THB  Battle  op  {Aug.  26,  1346), 
was  fou^t  between  the  English,  under  King 
Bdward  lU.,  and  the  Frendo,  commanded  by 
Philip VI.  TtieEngliBharmyhadliuidedontlw 
coast  of  Normandy,  near  1a  Hogtie,  on  July 
12,  and  Edward  had  then  intended  to  eroas 
the  Seine,  march  through  Pioardy  into  Artoia, 
and  there  join  hia  Flemish  auxiliaries,  who 
had  already  crossed  the  French  frontier. 
But  when  he  arrived  at  Rouen,  he  found  the 
bridges  over  the  Baine  broken,  and  the 
French  army  on  the  opposite  shore.  Edward 
marched  along  the  river  almost  to  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  and  burnt  St.  Oermain  and  Keoilly, 
and  at  length  ^Ang.  17^  by  a  stratagem 
succeeded  in  croaemg  the  nver  near  Pontoise, 
advanced  towards  the  Somme,  and  crossed  at 
Blanchetaqufi,  near  Abbeville.  Not  far  ti-om 
thi»  town,  at  Crecy,  he  halted,  and  allowed 
the  EVench  to  come  up  (Aug.  26).  The  army 
was  drawn  up  the  following  morning  in  three 
divisions.  The  first,  under  the  command  of 
the  Black  Prince  (or  rather  of  the  EjtIs  of 
^Varwick  and  Oxford),  consisted  of  800  men- 
at-arms,  1,000  Welshmen,  and  2,000  archers. 
The  second  diTision.  placed  behind  them,  and 
slif^tly  on  their  flank,  conuated  of  1,200 
archers  and  a  body  of  men-at-arms.  The 
third  divinon  was  held  in  leserve  under  the 
king,  on  some  slightly  rising  ground  in  the 
rear,  and  consisted  of  2,000  archers  and  700 
mea-at-arma.  According  to  Froissart,  the 
whole  army  not  amoont  to  more  than 
8,000  men;  bat  this  estimate  is  probably 
mach  too  low.  The  French  forces  are  com- 
pnted  at  from  60,000to  120,000.  The  French 
army  marched  from  Abbeville  at  sunrise,  and 
arrived  at  Crecy  in  considerable  confusion. 
The  battle  was  begun  by  the  advance  of  a 
lai^  body  (stated  at  15,000)  of  Genoese, 
armed  with  crossbows.  Bat  the  Genoese  fell 
into  disorder  before  the  shooting  of  the 
Engltdi  archwa.  The  French  cavauy,  tinier 
the  Duke  of  Alen<;-on,  then  fell  upon  the 
English  first  and  second  divisions.  After  a 
desperate  conflict,  during  which  the  king  was 
more  than  once  requested  to  brinir  up  the 
reserves,  the  Frendi  cavalry  retired  in  the 
greatest  diaotdn*,  and  Philip  himself  fled  from 
the  field.  The  French  foof^t  on  in  a 
doeoltory  manner  till  ni^t,  aai  not  tiU  the 
following  morning  was  it  discovered  that  the 
French  army  was  oompletelr  scattered  and 
routed.  Many  thonsands  of  henchmen  were 
fonnd  dispersed  about  the  field,  and  were 
slain.  TlieiT  whole  ksB  oonaiited  irf  1,200 
knights  and  a  number  at  inferior  rank  esti- 
niatodat  80,000,  the  most  diatingniahed  being 
John,  King  of  Bohemia. 

The  moat  interestiiw  and  detailed  acoonnt  of 
Uwbutflsfsial'rainut.o.Ufl.    [8.  J.  L.] 


CreoneB,  The,  were  an  ancient  Celtic 
tribe,  who  dwelt  on  the  west  coast  of  Boas. 

CrMsingham,  Hugh  {d.  1297),  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  Scotland  by  Edward  X. 
m  1296,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  appointed  Gnardian.  He  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  command  of 
the  English  king  that  Scotland  was  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  order,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence was  hated  by  the  Scotch.  He  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Stirling,  which  was  lost 
bj'  the  English  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
his  precipitancy. 

Cravaut,  The  Battle  op  (July  31,  1423), 
was  won  by  the  English  and  Bui^undian 
troops,  under  the  E^l  of  Salisbury  and 
others,  against  a  combined  force  of  French  and 
Scotch,  and  levies  from  Spain  and  Lombardy. 
The  English  were  completely  victorious,  and 
Buchan,  the  Constable  of  Irance,  was  taken 
prisoner.  This  victory,  which  was  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yonne,  near  Auxerre,  saved 
Burgundy  from  invasiott,  and  gmtly  crippled 
the  power  of  the  Frmch. 

Crichton,  Sih  Willlah,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  was  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle 
at  the  death  of  James  I.  (1437).  In  his  en- 
deavours to  get  possession  of  thiB  young  king's 
person,  he  was  brought  into  rivalry  with  Sir 
Alexander  Iii\'ingaton,  from  whom  he  carried 
off  James  H.,  only,  however,  to  surrender 
him  again  on  consideration  of  receiving  cer- 
tain Itmds  as  a  reward.  In  conjunction  with 
Livingsttm,  he  planned  and  carried  out  the 
murder  of  William,  ^laxl  of  Douglas,  and  his 
brother.  He  was  for  some  time  at  war  wit^ 
the  Douglas  family,  and  was  besieged  by  them 
in  Edinbu^  Castle. 

Crimean  War,  fought  between  Hnssia 

on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  France, 
Turkey,  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  began 
in  18o4,  and  lasted  till  1856.  It  is  called 
the  Crimean  War  because  the  main  opera- 
tion of  it  consisted  in  the  attack  made 
the  allied  forces  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
Cnmea  in  the  south  of  Bussia.  The  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  ostensibly 
arisen  about  the  guardianship  of  the  Holy 
Places,  especially  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
Jemsalem;  but  the  cause  of  it  lay  much 
deeper.  Turkey,  the  old  enemy  of' Russia, 
had  gradually  retired  from  the  countries  she 
had  origfinally  conquwed,  wid,  as  her  power 
decayed,  had  become  more  and  more  unfit  to 
rule  over  Christian  populations.  Russia,  who 
had  emancipated  herself  foom  Tartar  thral- 
dom, was  deeply  interested  in  protecting  the 
Slavonic  races  still  under  Turkidi  rule,  who 
were  of  the  same  blood  and  origin  as  herself. 
She  also  had  a  natural  desire  to  extend  her 
power  to  the  Dordanellos,  and  to  open  a 
way  for  her  oommorce  into  Qio  Mediterraneaa. 
Hie  Emperor  Nicholas  wrote  of  Turkey  as 
"a  sick  man  dying,"  and  his  plan  for  dividing 
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his  poMOwiong  included  the  Itmnation  of 
the  iMnubian  principalities,  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia, into  principalities  under  the  Bnzerainty 
of  Roaoia,  and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  and 
Candia  by  England.  Ck>n8tantinople  was  to 
be  held  neither  by  Russia,  France,  England, 
nor  Greece.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the 
English  ambassador  at  CuutaQtinople,  was 
tin  enemy  of  Rnsria.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  was  desirous  of  a  European  war  for 
tbe  consolidation  of  his  throne.  On  July  2, 
1863,  thti  Russian  troops  crossed  the  river 
Pnith,  and  occupied  the  principalities.  On 
Norember  1,  war  was  deuared,  and  on  the 
30th  of  tbe  same  month  the  Turkish  fleet  was 
destroyed,  in  the  harbour  of  Sinope.  Lord 
Abmdeen,  the  Frime  Minister,  strained  every 
nerve  to  pioeorTo  peace,  but  Lord  Palmecston, 
Foreign  Secretary,  declared  that  he  would 
resign,  unless  a  strong  coarse  against  Russia 
wereadopted.  Tbe  country  gradually  "drifted 
into  war.*'  On  Feb.  27,  1854,  an  ultimatum 
was  sent  by  our  government,  which  declared 
that  unleoB  tbe  Bussiaii  troops  xetiied  behind 
the  river  Ptnth  before  the  end  of  April,  it 
would  be  considered  as  a  declaiation  of  war. 
Ko  reply  was  made,  and  the  war  took  its 
course.  Austria  and  Prussia  contracted  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  by  which 
they  guaranteed  each  other's  possessions  in 
case  of  attai^  They  also  pmiared  thdr 
forces  in  readiness  for  war.  The  alliance 
between  Eiwland  and  France  was  signed  on 
April  10.  The  plan  of  operations  vras  very 
simple.  As  Russia  could  be  attacked  only  in 
her  extremities,  and  England  could  act  only 
upon  a  eea  base,  there  were  not  many  plaoea 
into  which  the  two  combatants  could  come 
into  conflict.  A  fleet  sailed  into  the  Baltic, 
under  Admiral  Napier,  with  great  expectations 
of  success,  which  were  not  roalised.  On  Sept. 
14  th.e  allied  forces  landed  in  the  Crimea. 
They  consisted  of  24,000  English,  22,000 
Freni^  and  8,000  Turks.  Their  object  was 
to  capture  Sebastopol,  a  powerful  fortress, 
which  the  Russians  had  recently  constructed 
at  great  expense.  On  Sept.  20  the  Rusnane 
were  defeated  by  the  allied  aimies  at  the 
passage  of  the  Alma.  It  might  have  been 
possnme  to  have  taken  Sebastopol  by  a  cowp 
de  matHy  but  it  was  thought  more  prudent  to 
besiege  it  from  the  south.  A  brilliant  flank 
march  was  executed,  and  the  harbour  of 
Balaclava  was  occn^d  by  the  English  as  a 
base  of  operati(mi.  On  October  26  was  fought 
thebattle  of  Balaclava,  signalised  by  the  famous 
i-harge  of  the  six  hundred  light  cavalry  upon 
the  Russian  guns,  from  which  few  returned 
alive,  and  the  far  more  effective  chai^  of  the 
heavycavalry ,  under  General  Scarlett.  OnNov. 
6  the  jEkglisb  troops  were  attacked  in  the  early 
morning  by  large  masses  of  Russians,  and  held 
their  ground  with  great  steadiness  until  the 
afternoon.  This  was  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  in 
which  we  lost  2,612  killinl  and  womided,  and 
the  Bnssians,  it  is  said,  12,000.  The  winter 


tried  our  troops  severely,  encamped  as  they 
were  on  a  bleak  plateau.  Notwithstanding 
the  devotitm  of  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  in 
nursing  the  sick,  the  supply  of  hospital  ac- 
commodation was  insufficient,  and  the  com- 
nuBsariat  broke  down.  This  caused  great 
indignation  in  England,  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Lord 
I^hnerston.  In  December  the  allied  fleet 
in  the  Baltic  was  broken  up,  and  returned 
home ;  and  on  March  2  uie  Emperor  of 
Russia  died,  lliis  caused  but  a  slight  hope 
of  peace ;  the  fleet  returned  to  the  Baltic  on 
April  4,  and  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
began  five  da.ya  later.  On  June  7  the  French 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Mamelon,  one  of  tbe 
Sebastopol  forts,  but  an  attack  made  by  the 
allied  forces  on  tihe  Sedan  and  the  Malakhoff 
forts,  on  J  une  1 8,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  on  June 
28  Lord  Raglan,  the  English  commander-in- 
chief,  died.  On  August  16  the  French  distin- 
guished themselves  greatly  in  the  battle  of 
the  Tchemaya.  After  a  month's  incessant 
bombardment,  a  final  attack  was  made  on  the 
works  on  Sept.  5,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  Russians  evacuated  Sebastopol,  and 
retreated  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour. 
They  blew  up  their  forts  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  left  their  wounded  behind  them.  The 
news  reached  England  on  Sept.  10.  This 
maoticaUy  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  b^on  by  the  friendly 
intervention  of  Austria.  The  french  govern- 
ment were  even  more  anxious  for  a  settlement 
than  the  English.  The  points  on  which 
Russia  found  it  most  difficult  to  make  conces- 
sions were  the  limitation  pf  her  power  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Bess- 
arabia to  Roumania.  The  Peace  of  Paris  was 
signed  on  Sunday,  March  20,  1866.  The 
last  English  forces  left  the  Crimea  on  July  12. 
The  English  lost  24,000  soldiers  during  the 
war,  the  French  63,500,  and  tbe  Russians,  it 
is  said,  500,000.  The  war  added  £41,000,000 
to  tbe  National  Debt.  [O.  B.] 

Tbe  hlstorr  of  tbe  war  has  been  nsnatea  in 

Kreat  detail     Kr.  Kiiig]a3M,  in  his  Inwuton  if 

(M  Crimwi, 

Crinan  (Cbonan,  d.  1045),  lay  Abbot  of 
Dnnk^,  was  a  powerful  and  warlike  chieftain, 
who  married  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  I.,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  Duncan,  King  of  Soot* 
land  1034 — 1040.  Crinan,  who  was  also 
known  as  Hundi  Jarl  (the  hound  earl),  was 
slain  in  battle  (1045)  whilst  fighting  against 
Macbeth.  His  son  Maldred  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Gospatrick,  Earl  of  Northumbria. 

Cirofbs  (or  Cuoft),  Sib  Jahbs  (d.  1590^, 
was  in  1553  made  Deputy  of  Irdand,  his 
tenure  of  oflKce  being  marked  by  the  ^stress 
suffered  by  the  country  owing  to  the  debase- 
ment of  coinage.  La  1654  he  took  arms 
against  Queen  Mary  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  and  for  this  was  sent  to  the  Tower. 
Under  EUaabeth,  Crofts  became  commander 
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on  the  Scottish  border,  and  in  1660  croased 
the  border  with  the  Eiu>Ush  expedition  under 
Ix}rd  Grey,  and  visited  the  regent,  Mary  of 
Ouise,  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  object  of 
artaaging  the  preliminaries  of  a  pea<».  His 
iw  iwmaTiagftniflfit  at  the  asaanlt  on  liSitli  in 
1660  caiued  tlw  repulse  of  the  Knglinh,  and 
in  consequence  Crofts  was  deprived  of  his 
command  and  sent  to  London.  He  sub- 
sequently played  a  prominent  part  in  parlia- 
mentary life,  was  made  Controller  of  the 
Queen's  Household,  and  became  a  paid  agent 
at  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  made 
important  revelations,  though  the  influence 
he  bwl  aoquiied  over  Elizabeth  prevented  his 

Kying  the  jnrt  penalty  of  his  treachery. 
)  was  a  commissioner  at  the  trial  of  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots  in  1SS6. 

Cromwell,  Bkidobt  {i.  1624,  d.  1681), 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 
She  is  described  as  being  "  a  gloomy  enthu- 
siast, and  so  bigoted  a  repubUcan  that  she 
even  grudged  her  father  the  title  d  Pro- 
tector." She  married  in  1647  Hemy  Ireton 
q.v.^,  and  subsequently  Charles  Fleetwood 
q.v.). 

Cromwell,  Euzabbth  {b.  1629,  d.  1668), 
was  the  aeoond  and  favourite  daughter  of  the 
Protector.  She  is  said,  notwithstanding  her 
parentage,  to  have  bemi  firmly  attached  to 
tiie  Royal  cause,  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
frequently  interceded  on  behalf  of  Royalist 
prisoners.  She  was  married  in  1646  to  John 
Claypole,  a  Northamptonshire  gentleman,  who 
snmved  her. 

Cromwell,  Hbnbt  (i.  1628,  d.  1673),  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Olivw  Cromwell.  He 
entered  the  Parliamentary  army  in  1642,  and 
before  he  was  twenty  obtained  a  troop  in 
Fatr&z's  life-guards.  In  1649  he  attained 
the  rank  of  a  colonel,  and  accompanied  his 
father  to  Ireland.  He  was  a  memW  of  the 
■'  Barebones  "  Parliament  of  1653,  and  in  1655, 
after  bein^  sent  over  to  Ireland  to  observe 
the  condition  of  afiEairs  in  that  country,  was 
■hortly  afterwards  made  Lord  Deputy.  His 
government  of  Ireland  was  exceedingly 
ular,  and  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
measures  pleased  all  except  the  extreme 
men  on  either  side.  On  the  death  of  his 
fother  ho  was  deprived  of  much  of  his  power 
in  Ireland,  and  was  made  Lord-Lieutenant 
instead  of  Lord  Deputy,  and  on  the  triumph 
of  the  Parliamentary  party  ovw  the  Pro- 
tector he  vM  superaoded.  He  now  retired 
into  private  life,  and  at  the  Restoration  was 
allowed  to  raautin  onmoleated.  He  sp^t 
most  of  his  time  at  hii  estate  in  Oamlnidge- 
shire. 

Cromwell,  Oliykr  (b.  April  26,  1699, 
d.  Sept.  3,  166tl),  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon, 
the  son  of  Robert  Cromwell  and  Elizabeth 
Steward,  and  connected  br  blood  with  the 
&mily  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  I^sex. 


He  was  educated  at  Huntingdon  School, 
and  at  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  entered  as  a  fellow-commoner 
on  April  23,  1616.  On  his  father's  death  in 
the  following  year  he  returned  home,  married 
Elisabeth  Bourchier  (Aug.,  1620),  and  settled 
down  to  farm  his  own  lands.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Huntingdon  in  1628,  and  com- 
plained against  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for 
silencing  controversial  preaching.  In  the 
Short  Parliament  and  the  Long  Parliament  he 
represented  Cambridge,  and  soon  attained 
conaideralde  influence.  It  has  bem  ascer- 
tained that  within  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  Long  Parliament  Cromwell  was  speciaUy 
appointed  to  eighteen  committees,  exclusive 
of  various  appointments  which  he  shared  with 
the  knights  and  burgesses  generally  of  the 
eastern  counties.  He  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Annual  Parliament  Bill  {Dec 
30,  1640),  and  was  one  of  Uioee  who  drew  up 
the  Root  and  Branch  Bill.  On  religious 
questions  he  was  s|>ecially  active,  and  he  had 
decided  to  emigrate  if  the  Grand  Remonstrance 
had  not  passedL  He  was  also  one  of  the  fore- 
most in  laying  hands  on  the  executive  power, 
and  moved  (Kov.  6,  1641)  to  entrust  the 
Earl  of  Essex  wiUi  power  over  the  ta»ined 
bands  till  Parliament  should  take  further 
order.  In  the  summer  of  1642  he  cooimenced 
arming  and  drilling  the  Cambridge  Trained 
Bands,  and  seized  the  plate  of  that  nniveraity 
to  prevent  it  frcxn  being  carried  to  the  king. 
He  served  at  EdgehiU  at  the  head  of  the 
troop  of  horse  wMch  he  had  raised,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Fiennee  as  doing  good  eervioe. 
In  January,  1643,  he  secured  ute  town  of 
Cambridge,  and  arrested  the  Ro>'alist  sheriff 
of  Hertfordshire.  Is  March  he  suppressed  a 
rising  at  Lowestoft ;  in  April  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Crowland;  on  May  13  defeated  the 
Royalists  of  Newark  at  Orantham ;  in  July  he 
retook  Stamford,  c«>tnred  Burieigh  House, 
and  relieved  Gainsborough.  His  Berrioes 
were  recognised  by  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  second  in 
command  of  the  arm^  of  the  Eastern  Associa- 
tion, which  his  activity  had  made  it  possible 
to  form  (Aug.,  1643).  Next  month  he  joined 
the  cavalry  ol  Sir  Thomas  Fair&x^  in  Linooln- 
shire,  and  helped  to  gain  the  victory  of 
Winceby,  where  he  commanded  the  van  (Oct. 
11,  1643).  In  the  following  year  he  led  the 
left  wing  at  MarstonMoor,  which,  after  driving 
Prinoe  Rupert's  division  from  the  field  fell  on 
Newcastle's  foot  in  the  centre  and  decided 
the  victory.  He  was  also  jn^esent  at  the 
second  hattle  (rf  Newbury  (Oct.  27,  1644), 
and  a  month  later  charged  his  oommander, 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  with  slackness  in 
making  use  of  the  advantages  then  gained. 
Lest  the  war  should  be  protracted  by  the  self- 
interest  or  incapacity  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  supported  the  Self -denying  Ordinance, 
and  the  formation  of  a  regular  army  officered 
by  profeammal  Boldien.  Inqpiteiathatlaw, 
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his  services  were  too  valuable  to  be  dispraised 
witii.  In  February,  164S,  he  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  into  the  west  under  Waller.  When 
he  returned  to  resign  his  command  he  was 
ordered  into  Oxfordshire  to  intereept  a 
convoy  going  to  Oxford,  which  he  performed 
at  Ishp  (April  24th).  On  May  10th  he  was 
ocHitinnGa  m  his  comnuuid  for  forty  daya 
longer^  and  Fair&x  was  authorised  to  appoint 
him  to  command  the  horse,  and  this  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  and  extended  from  time 
to  time.  At  Naseby  he  commanded  the  right 
wing,  totally  routed  the  forces  opposed  to 
him,  and,  keeping  his  troopers  well  in  hand, 
led  them  a^nst  the  king's  centre  with  equal 
suceess.  With  Fairfax  he  then  went  into  the 
west,  was  present  at  the  storming  of  Bristol, 
and  at  the  battle  of  I^gport.  Winchester, 
Basing  House,  and  other  fortresses  were  taken 
by  him,  and  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
Daring  these  three  years  Cromwell  had  also 
become  the  head  of  a  political  party.  Prom 
the  moment  he  took  up  arms  he  had 
sought  to  enlist  men  with  a  religious  spirit 
in  them,  thinking  them  the  only  men  able  to 
oppose  gentlemen  of  honour  and  courage. 
What  their  particular  form  of  creed  was  ho 
cared  little.  "  The  state,"  he  declared,  "  in 
choosing  men  to  serve  it,  takes  no  notice  of 
their  opinions ;  if  they  be  willing  to  serve  it 
iuthfoUy,  that  suffices."  His  enemies  termed 
him  **  the  ^icat  Independent,"  and  saw  in  him 
the  channHon  of  the  opposition  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  Fresb>'terian  ca*thodoxy  on  Engbnd. 
This  question  of  toleration,  with  two  other 
questions  then  at  issue  between  the  army  and 
the  Parliament — the  right  of  the  soldiers  to  be 
Uiely  paid  for  their  services,  and  their  claim 
to  have  a  voice  in  making  a  safe  and  proper 
settlement  with  the  king — ^brou^t  him  into 
oi^msition  with  the  Parliament.  Matters 
came  to  a  crisis  when,  in  the  spring  of  1647, 
Parliament  voted  the  disbandment  of  tbe 
anny.  Cromwell  did  his  best  to  prevent  a 
ruptare,  attempted  to  mediate  and  recmcile, 
and  when  these  attempts  failed  and  he  found 
himself  in  danger  of  arrest,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  Fairfax  and  the  army  (June  3,  1647). 
After  tbe  exclusion  of  the  eleven  members  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
Commons  and  the  negotiationa  with  the  king. 
There  he  eodeavoured  to  fix  a  limit  to  the 
ertablishment  of  Presbyterianism  (Oct.  13), 
uid  supported  the  continuance  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  king  in  spite  of  bis 
rejectiou  of  the  nineteen  propositions.  He 
hoped  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Charles 
cm  t^e  basis  of  the  new  propositions,  which 
were  acompromise  between  tbe  demands  of  the 
army  and  the  Parliament  Even  after  the 
Idng's  flif^t  (Nov.  3)  he  still  continued  this 
poU(^,  until  the  rejection  of  the  four  Bills 
(Dec.  28,  1647),  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  Civil  War,  May,  1648,  taught  him  the 
impossibility  of  trusting  Charles.  Probably, 
inMaich  or  April,  1648,  at  a  prayer  meeting 


of  the  officers  at  Windsor,  where  Cromwell 
was  present,  it  was  decided  to  call  the  king 
to  account  as  soon  as  peace  was  restoretL 
Then  he  marched  against  the  Welsh  insur- 
gents (May),  took  Pembroke  (July  11), 
hurried  north  to  meet  the  Scots,  and  totally 
defeated  them  at  Preston  and  Warrington 
(Aug.  17  —  19,  1648).  He  was  stiU  in  the 
north,  when  the  anny  again  seized  the 
king,  and  put  an  end  to  the  Newport 
Treaty;  nor  had  he  any  part  in  Pnde's 
Purge,  though  he  approved  of  both  these 
acts.  He  was  present  every  day  during 
the  king's  trial,  and  his  name  stands  tiiird 
amongst  tika  fif^'-nine  attadied  to  the 
warrant.  Naturally  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  as  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  destined  for 
Ireland  (March  15),  he  could  not  long 
take  part  in  their  sittings.  He  landed  at 
Dublin  August  15,  1649.  The  storming  of 
Brogheda  (Sept.  10)  was  followed  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  garrison,  which  Cromwell  justi- 
fied :  first,  as  a  righteous  judgment  of  God ; 
secondly,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood  for  the  future.  Trim,  Dundalk,  and 
other  towns  were  at  once  abandoned ;  Arklow 
and  Enniscorthy  terrified  into  surrender: 
Wexford  held  out,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
Brogheda ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Waterford.  In  sevm 
months  Leinster  had  been  regained.  In  the 
following  spring,  Kilkenny  fMarch  28,  1650) 
and  Clonmel  (Alay  0)  weretaxen.  At  the  end 
of  Hay  Cromwell  returned  to  England,  to 
command — as  Fairfax  refused  to  do  so — the 
army  ordered  to  invade  Scotland.  For  about 
a  month  the  forces  of  Cromwell  and  Lesley 
manteuvred  round  Edinburgh,  the  Beata 
refusing  to  give  battle,  the  English  declining 
to  atteck  positions  too  strong  for  them.  At 
the  end  of  August  Cromwell  was  forced  to 
retreat  to  Dunbar,  where  Lesley  attecked  him, 
and  was  routed  with  the  loss  of  3,000  men 
killed,  and  10,000  prisoner  (Sept  8,  1660). 
Edinbuigh  and  Lath  fell  into  Cromwell's 
hands;  tiie  west  of  Scotland  followed,  and 
before  Christmas  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Forth  was  in  his  possession.  From  February 
to  June,  1651,  he  was  ill,  and  his  army  inactive. 
On  June  2oth  he  marched  against  Iiesley,  who 
was  posted  at  Stirling  and  failing  to  dis- 
lodge him,  crossed  into  Fifeehiro,  subsequently 
capturing  Perth  (Aug.  2).  The  king's  army 
marched  straight  into  England,  and  estab- 
lished itself  at  Worcester,  where  Cromwell 
attacked  and  destroj-ed  it  (Sept.  3,  1652). 
The  great  infiuence  these  services  gave  him, 
Cremwell  used  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  settlement  tiie  country  so 
much  needed.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
after  bis  victory  he  raised  the  question  of 
a  new  Parliament  (Sept.  16),  and  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  House  to  fix  a  limit  for  its 
own  power.  He  became  an  active  member  of 
the  oommiasion  for  law  reform,  a  very  zeoloua 
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Bupporter  of  the  "  Bill  f  pr  General  Pardon  and 
Obbvion,"  and  the  champion  of  freedom  of 
conscience  in  the  committee  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  gospel.  His  great  object  was  to 
use  his  influence  and  his  poaition  to  secure  the 
speedy  meeting  of  the  new  reformed  ^iii»> 
ment,  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Rump,  -waa  not  to  meet  till  Nov.,  1654,  The 
im^tifflice  of  the  army  urged  him  on,  and  a 
petition  from  the  Council  of  Officers  (Aug. 
13,  1652)  demanded  more  alacrity  in  the 
necessary  reforms.  The  bill  whidb  was  to 
settle  the  constitatioii  of  the  new  anembly 
Beamed  to  Cromwell  and  the  officers  to  be 
meant  rather  to  perpetuate  and  recruit  the 
Rump  than  to  secure  these  reforms.  He 
therefore  endeavoured  to  stop  this  bill  by 
agreement,  or  to  persuade  the  Parliament  to 
delegate  their  powers;  and  when  he  found 
th^  still  hurrying  through  the  objectionable 
bill,  he  put  an  end  to  their  sitting  (April  20, 
1663).   The  resnlt  of  this  action  was  the 

7 oration  of  the  civil  and  military  elemenis 
the  repablican  party,  and  the  continued 
reftual  of  the  former  (with  some  considerable 
exceptions]  to  recognise  the  authority  of  the 
other  as  legitimate.  Cromwell  and  the 
Coundl  of  Officers  began  by  appointing  a 
Council  of  State  of  thirteen  persons  (April  29 
— July  4,  1653).  Then  a  reprcMnutive  as- 
sembly of  Puritan  notables  was  summoned  by 
the  Coundl  of  Officers,  to  effect  the  neoeaaary 
reforms.  But  ita  reforming  zeal  seemed  to 
threaten  the  foundations  of  uiw  and  religion, 
so  the  more  conservative  members  resigned 
their  anthority  into  the  bands  which  baa  en- 
trusted it  to  them  (July  4— Deo.  12,  1663). 
The  Council  of  Officers  renewed  their  delibera- 
tions under  Oliver  Cromwell's  presidency, 
and  decided  to  make  a  single  person  head  of 
the  government.  Cromwell  was  accordingly 
installed  Lord  Protector  (Dec  16,  1663),  to 
govern  with  the  aid  of  a  permanent  Council 
and  a  Parliament,  to  be  snmmoned  every  three 
years.  For  nine  months  Protector  and 
tk>uncil  ^vemed,  raised  money,  and  l^ns- 
lated  without  a  Parliament.  His  first 
Parliament  met  on  September  3rd,  1664,  and 
immediately  called  in  question  the  "  Instru- 
ment" of  government,  and  claimed  to  revise 
the  constitution  and  limit  the  Protector's 
powera.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  a 
hnndred  members,  it  persisted  in  this  claim, 
and  Cromwell  dissolved  it  (Jan  22,  1666). 
He  had  to  struggle  not  only  against  discon- 
tented republicans,  but  against  fresh  out- 
breaks of  the  Itoyalists.  He  replied  by  a 
further  development  of  military  rule,  and  by 
wutially  abanatming  bis  policy  of  toleration. 
England  was  divided  (Aug.,  1666)^  into  twelve 
military  districts,  governed  by  major-generals, 
the  expenses  of  whose  administration  were 
supplied  by  an  income  tax  on  Royalists,  and 
the  public  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  suppressed  (Nov.,  1666).  Abroad,  how- 
ever, the  pro^iect  was  more  favomable. 


Cromwell  had  signalised  the  first  months  of 
his  rule  by  the  conclusion  of  advantageous 
treaties  with  Holland  (April  6,  1661),  Sweden 
(April  28),  Portugal  (July  16),  and  Denmark. 
Spain  and  France  contended  for  his  alliance. 
His  influence  forced  Savoy  to  restore  the 
privileges  of  the  Vaudois  (Aug.  19, 1656) ;  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica  annoimced  his  rupture 
with  Spun,  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  sealed 
bis  friendship  with  France  (Oct.  24,  1666). 
These  successes,  and  the  desire  to  obtain  some 
constitutional  sanction  for  his  government, 
led  Cromwell  to  call  a  second  ParHament 
(Sept  17,  1666).  The  preliminary  exclusion 
of  about  a  hniubred  refractory  members 
secured  a  more  docile  assembly,  m  deference 
to  whose  veto  Cromwell  gave  i^P  his  insti- 
tution of  the  major-^nerals.  They  went 
on  to  revise  the  couahtutioa,  'to  establish  a 
new  House  of  Lords,  and  to  offer  Cromwell 
the  title  of  king.  His  refusal  of  the  title, 
mainly  dictated  b^  the  opposition  of  the  army, 
did  not  prevent  hon  from  accepting  their  con. 
stitutiomil  amendments,  and  he  was  again, 
with  legally  defined  powers,  installed  as 
Protector  (June  26,  1667).  But  the  House  of 
Commons,  whose  composition  was  materially 
altered  the  admission  of  the  exdnded 
members  and  the  absence  of  the  new  lordiL 
rejected  the  anthori^  of  the  other  House,  and 
Cromwell  indignantly  dissolved  it  (Jan.  20, 
165S).  This  confusion  at  home  was  perhaps 
compensated  by  brighter  [nx>^>ectB  abroad. 
If  his  plan  for  the  union  of  the  Protes- 
tant powers  failed,  Hie  alliance  with  France 
ripened  into  an  offensive  and  d^ennve  league 
against  Spain,  and  the  battie  of  Dunkirk 
(June  4,  1668)  made  his  arms  renowned 
through  Europe.  Cromwell's  vigour  was 
now  beginning  to  decay,  and  being  attacked 
by  a  fever,  he  died  Sept.  3,  1668.  Crom- 
well's person  and  character  are  thus  described 
by  a  gentleman  of  his  household ; — "  His 
body  was  well  oompadr  and  strong;  his 
stature  under  six  foot  (I  believe  about  two 
inches) ;  Us  head  so  diaped  as  yon  mi^t  see 
it  a  stcne-house  and  shop  both  of  a  vast 
treasury  of  natural  parte.  His  temper  ex- 
ceeding fiery,  as  I  have  known,  but  the  flame 
of  it  kept  down  for  the  most  part,  or  soon 
allayed  with  those  moral  endowmento  he  bad. 
He  was  naturally  oompasnonate  towards 
objects  in  distress,  even  to  an  effeminate 
measure  ;  though  Ood  had  made  him  a  heart 
wherein  was  left  little  room  for  any  fear,  but 
what  was  due  to  himself,  of  which  there  was 
a  large  proportion,  yet  did  he  exceed  in 
tenderness  towards  sufferets.  A  larger  soul, 
I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  a  house  at  day 
than  his  was."  **He  was  a  strong  man,*' 
adds  another  observer ;  "  in  the  dark  perils  of 
war,  in  the  high  places  of  the  fleld,  hope 
shone  in  him  like  a  piUar  of  fire  when  it  had 
gone  out  in  all  the  others."  [Comhokwbalth.] 
Carljle,  CromweU't  Ltttvrt  aitd  Sptelmi 
Hoble,aoii«<tfCniMiP(Uf  Owdlaer,  Biit«ry  <^ 
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tlU  itib^jm;  VUMooke,  JlMMOriote. 

CC.  H.  F.] 

CmmweU,  Ralph,  Lord  {d.  1466),  was 
one  of  the  Coancil  of  Buiency  duibix  Henxy 
VI.'s  minority.  He  nded  with  Beaufort 
against  Glotuester ;  in  the  year  1443  he  was 
appointed  l^easmer,  and  held  thia  important 
office  for  ten  years,  daring  which  tune  he 
showed  consiaeruble  financial  ability.  In 
1449  an  attempt  was  made  to  assasunate 
him,  which  he  attributed  to  Suffolk,  to  whom 
he  was  Iritterly  oroosed.  He  mpportod  the 
Lancastrian  party,  bat  died  ■horl!^'-  after  the 
first  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

CromwelL  Richard  {b.  1626,  d.  1712), 
third  son  of  Uie  Protector,  was  educated  at 
Felstead  School,  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1647, 
and  married  Dorothy  Mayor  1649.  During 
his  father's  life  he  lived  as  a  private  gentle* 
man  in  the  country.  In  Jul^',  1667,  he  was 
elected,  after  his  fother's  r^gnation,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  about 
the  same  ttnu  he  was  admitted  into  the 
ComicU  of  State.  His  father  on  his  death-bed 
nominated  him  as  his  successor,  and  he  was 
accepted  as  such  in  England  and  by  the 
European  powers.  In  his  now  poBiti<ni  he 
is  said  to  have  carried  himself  discreetly,  and 
better  than  was  expected.  A  Parliament  was 
as8em.bled  on  Jan.  27,  1659,  which  recognised 
him  as  Protector,  but  the  republican  minority, 
headed  by  Yane  and  Haselng,  united  with  the 
officers  of  the  army,  beaded  by  Lambert, 
Fleetwood,  and  Dcsborough,  to  force  him 
to  dissolve  FarliameDt  (April  22,  1639).  His 
supporters  urged  him  to  meet  force  by  force, 
but  he  replied,  "  I  will  not  have  a  drop 
of  blood  spilt  for  the  presravation  of  ts^ 
greatness,  which  is  a  burdra  .to  me."  Ho 
ugned  a  formal  abdication  (May,  1659),  in 
return  for  which  the  restored  Kump  under- 
took the  discbarge  of  his  debts.  After  the 
Restoration  he  fled  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  remained  ios  twenty  years,  returning  in 
1680. 

OromwttU,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex 
{d.  1540).  The  early  life  of  Thomas  Cromwell 
is  obsctire,  and  the  various  stories  told  con- 
cerning it  are  scarcely  consistent.  He  is 
said  to  ha'TO  been  the  son  cA  a  blacksmith  at 
Putney.  In  early  youth  he  s^ed  as  a  com- 
mon soldier  in  tlm  wars  of  Italy.  He  began 
a  commercial  career  with  a  Venetian  trader ; 
next  he  was  a  clerk  at  Antwerp,  and  then 
a  wool  merchant  at  Middlebui^h,  in  Zea- 
land. He  returned  to  England,  and  did 
business  as  a  scrivener,  being  half  lawyer,  half 
money-lender.  He  loit  money  to  the  poor 
nobles,  who  at  the  extravagant  court  of  "Bssnxy 
ym.wereoftenreducedtoBDtestraits.  While 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  he  showed  great 


aptitude  for  business,  and  became  widely 
known.  In  1624  he  was  employed  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  manage  the  details  of  bnoness 
connected  with  the  snppreeaion  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  and  the  foundation  of  Wolsmr's 
Colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford.  In  this 
occupation  Cromwell  showed  himself  unscru- 
pulous, and  became  very  unpopular.  On 
Wolsey's  fall,  in  1629,  he  showed  his  ex- 
treme clevemees  1^  using  bis  fidelit^y  to  a 
fallen  master  as  a  means  of  promoting  his 
own  intermts.  He  advised  Wolsey  to  buy  off 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  by  judicious  grants 
of  pensions  out  of  the  revenues  of  his  bishopric. 
In  carrying  out  these  arrangements  he  com- 
mended himself  to  many  powerful  friends, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  passing  over  to  the 
service  of  the  king.  Be  sug^e^bed  to  Henry 
VIII.  that  he  should  settle  the  divorce  ques- 
tion W  declaring  himself  supreme  head  of 
the  Qiurch  of  England,  and  prosecuting 
the  matter  in  his  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  advice  struck  Henry.  He  made  Cromwell 
a  member  of  the  Priv>'  Council,  and  soon 
afterwards  a  Secretary  of  State,  Cromwell 
devoted  his  energies  to  rainng  the  royal  power 
above  all  other  authorihr,  and  estabUshing  by 
its  means  a  new  order  of  things.  His  political 
text-book,  according  to  Cardinal  Pole,  was 
Machiavelli's  Prirwipt.  He  looked  to  the 
strong  hand  of  absolutism  to  work  reforms. 
By  hie  advice  the  royal  supremacy  was 
declared,  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden, 
and  the  kin^s  divorce  was  pronounced  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1684  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  vested  authoritj'  in  matters 
ecclesiastical  solely  in  the  crown,  and  in  the 
next  year  Cromwell  was  appointed  *'  Vicar- 
Genenil,"  or  the  king's  vicegerent  in  matters 
ecclesasticaL  He  was  already  Chaimdlor,  so 
that  he  now  held  in  his  own  hands  the  chief 
authority'  in  things  secular  and  spiritual. 
Cromwell  eet  himself  to  reduce  the  Church 
into  obedience  to  the  crown.  He  humbled 
the  bishops  by  treating  them  as  roj'al  officials. 
He  strucK  at  the  wealth  of  the  Church  by 
ordering  a  general  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses.  In  consequence  of  the  report  of  the 
viaitora,  the  lesser  monastories,  to  the  number 
of  400,  were  suppressed,  and  their  revenues 
granted  to  the  crown.  Cromwell's  hand  was 
felt  everywhere.  He  directed  the  clergy 
what  they  were  to  preach  about,  and  revoked 
the  licences  of  those  who  would  not  obey.  His 
spies  filled  the  land,  and  words  of  discontent 
were  wrested  into  proofk  of  conspiracy,  and  met 
with  condign  punishment.  The  execution  of 
More  and  Fisher  taught  men  that  they  were 
to  expect  no  mercy  unless  they  obeyed.  The 
northern  rebellion  was  crushed,  and  led  to  the 
suppression  of  the  remaining  monasteries. 
But  when  Cromwell's  success  seemed  certain, 
there  came  a  reaction.  The  violence  of  the 
advanced  Pxotestant  pyty  awakened  funeral 
disctmteat.  Henry  vIII.  found  that  m  fol- 
lowing Cromwell  he  had  become  allied  with 
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doctiineB  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept. 
The  Act  of  Six  Articles  (1539)  marked  a 
Catholic  reaction,  which  seriouEly  affected 
Cromwell's  position.  But  it  was  the  progress 
of  foreign  affairs  which  brought  about  his  full. 
The  changes  which  had  been  made  in  England 
were  viewed  with  anger  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  was  hindered  from  inter- 
fering in  England  cmly  by  his  war  with 
France.  Henry  VIII.  trusted  to  his  French 
alliance;  but  as  France  also  looked  suspiciously 
on  the  new  English  poliin',  Cromwell  sought 
a  new  alUance  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany.  He  hoped  to  make  a  strong  coali- 
tion, by  which  FMnce,  England,  and  the 
German  Lutherans  should  unite  to  crash  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria.  As  an  eameet 
of  this  policy,  he  laboured  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  CleveSf  and  niece  of  John  Frederick, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Smalcaldio  Le^^,  He  curied  his  point, 
and  received  a  new  sign  of  the  royal  mvour 
by  being  created  Eari  of  Eraex.  But  the 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  unsuccess- 
ful both  on  personal  and  political  grounds. 
Henry  VIII.  was  disappointed  in  his  new 
wife,  and  conceived  an  aversion  for  her.  The 
political  schemes  of  Cromwell  did  not  prosper. 
France  drew  nearer  to  the  Emperor;  the 
Lutheran  prinoes  still  held  by  their  principle 
of  |MUB8ive  reei stance,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
taking  active  measures.  Henry  VIII.  was 
willing  to  allow  his  minister  full  power  so 
long  as  he  succeeded;  at  the  first  »gn  of 
failure,  at  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty 
to  himself,  he  remonelessly  sacrificed  hu 
&voarite.  Cromwell  hod  few  friends,  and 
his  disgrace  was  a  sure  means  of  bringing 
back  the  king's  popularity.  On  June  10, 
1640,  Cromwell  was  arrested  in  the  Council 
Chamber  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  A 
bill  of  attainder  was  rapidly  passed  through 
Parliament.  Cromwell  was  not  allowed  to 
Bgeaik  in  his  own  defence,  and  was  executed 
on  July  28.  1540.  Cxomwell  Hved  simply, 
and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  politioal 
oocnpations.  His  influence  over  the  king  was 
supreme  while  ho  was  in  power,  and  the 
separation  of  the  English  Qiurch  from  the 
Papacy  was  due  entirely  to  his  skilfully 
devised  measures.  He  was  resolute  and 
unscrupulous,  with  'a  clearlv-deflned  policy. 
But  he  advanced  too  fast,  till  he  stood  abso- 
lutely alone,  and  when  he  lost  the  royal 
&vonr  he  had  nothing  on  which  to  fall  back. 
He  risked  everything  on  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VIII.  with  Anne  of  Cleves.  Had  Anne 
been  personally  attractive  to  the  king,  Crom- 
well's policy  might  have  developed  results 
of  more  permanent  influence. 

Po>«,  Jpolotria  ad  Carolum  T. ;  StiTpe,  Jfrno- 
rfoU  o/Oanmrr;  CaUndar  ofStaU  Paptri  o/tht 
B»im  of  H«nry  YIII. ;  Froade,  BUtory  of  ftij. 
land;  Qreen,  Hutorw  </  tht  JBnitlM  Pmi>1«: 
J.  8.  Bremr,  HM.  </ tU         »f  H««r*  rifl. 


Cropredy  Bridge,  The  Battle  op  (June 
29,  164'4),  was  fought  near  Banbury,  between 
the  Bo>'aliBts,  led  by  Charles  I.  in  person,  and 
a  part  of  the  Parliamentary  forces,  commanded 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  whose  attempt  to 
cross  the  Cherwell  and  attack  the  king's 
troops  in  the  rear  proved  unsuccessful,  llie 
loss  on  tiie  side  of  the  ^uciiament  was  very 
considerable. 

Clarandoo,  HM.  of  tht  IMMlIim ;  Whltelocke, 
]C«nu>rtala. 

Crotoye.  Battle  op  (1347),  between  the 
Eaghdi  and  French  fleets,  was  occasioned 
by  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  relieve  Calais, 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Edward  III. 
The  French  fleet  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
all  attempts  to  relieve  Calais  by  sea  were 
abandoned. 

CrowlaauL  or  Chotlakd,  a  town  of 
Lincoliuhire,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of 
Peterborough,  is  the  site  of  a  great  abbOT 
founded  in  714  by  Ethelbald  of  Mercia.  It 
was  burnt  by  the  Danes  in  870,  restored  by 
King  Ethelred  XI.,  and  again  burnt  in  1091. 
In  1112  it  was  a  second  time  restored  on  a 
scale  of  considerable  i^plendoar.    [For  Cbov- 

LAKD  ChROXICLB  M*  InOULPHCS.] 

Crown,  The.  In  England  monarchy  was 
one  direct  productof  the  Anglo-Saxon  ccmqneet 
in  tho  flt^  and  sixth  centuries.  In  their  Ger- 
man home  the  Saxons  were  ruled  by  elected 
magistrates  {ealdormen)  in  time  of  peace,  and 
led  to  battle  by  elected  generals  (herftoffa), 
whose  authority  expired  with  the  war.  Unlike 
their  old  tribal  forays,  the  expedititm  to  Britain 
entailed  a  chronic  straggle  between  natives 
and  invaders,  which  lasted  several  generations ; 
and  as  the  duration  of  the  faraetoaa's  excep- 
ti<nial  powers  were  defined  by  the  duration  of 
the  war,  the  mere  force  of  circumstances  now 
rendered  those  powers  permanent.  This 
change,  amounting  to  the  creation  of  a  new 
ofiSce,  was  recognised,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
adf^tion  of  a  title  already  in  use  amongst 
other  Teutonic  tribes,  the  title  Ximg,  or 
Cyn-ing  (head  of  the  ^n).  The  new  king 
was  ealdotman  and  herotoga  in  one ;  he  was 
stiU  elected,  but  the  danger  of  interregnum 
in  the  presence  of  an  endless  war  leading  to 
the  practice  of  electing  his  sncoessor  in  his 
lifetime,  the  infloence  of  the  victoiioaB  general 
was  usually  sufficient  to  secure  his  son's 
nomination.  The  prescription  thos  estab- 
lished gradually  confined  the  national  choice 
to  descendants  of  the  first  king,  and  mj-th 
soon  explained  and  hallowed  the  preference 
by  investing  them  with  the  halo  of  a  divine 
pedigree.  Christianity  swept  away  the  claim 
to  dMoent  from  Woden,  but  mora  than  com- 
pensated by  the  introduction  of  Old  Testa- 
ment ideas  and  the  example  of  the  Empire. 
The  king,  who  had  hitherto  differed  from 
his  subjects  only  in  degree,  began  to  assume 
the  style  and  arrogate  the  pretensions  of 
the  Bj-antine  court  Tbo  oath  of  homogo 
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taken  by  his  thanes  was  Mrimflated  to  the 
MGramentmn  (or  Roman  oatli  of  military 

obedience,  origioatly  taken  by  the  army  alone, 
bat  extended  later  to  the  holders  of  civil  office, 
and  finally  to  all  Bubiects},  and  by  the  time  of 
the  leign  of  Edmund  had  become  the  oath  of 
■Uegiance  exacted  from  every  freeman  of  full 

SB.  The  king  was  now  lord  of  the  race  {cyne- 
i/ord) ;  plots  against  his  life  were  pomshable^ 
like  treason  agtunst  any  hlaford  (lord),  with 
death  and  forfeiture ;  and  finally,  the  Statute 
of  Treaaont,  25  Ed.  III.,  by  abolishing  this 
penalty  for  pettv  treason,  1^  the  king  on  a 
constitutional  pmnacle,  no  longer  the  first 
among  etjuals. 

It  is  from  this  fusion  of  Imperial  and  Teu- 
t(«iic  ideas  that  the  theory  prevalent  in  most 
Enropean  aj-stems  of  law  has  sprung.  The 
lawyers  distinguish  carefully  between  two 
kings—the  ideal  and  the  real.  The  former  is 
the  state  :  the  fountain  of  legislation,  of  jus- 
tice, of  honour ;  the  despot  of  imperial 
law.  This  ideal  person  resides  from  time  to 
time  in  the  real  king,  who  ia  subject  to  all 
the  imperfections  of  homan  nature,  and  repre- 
sents the  Teutonic  head  of  the  kin,  limited  by 
the  caprice  and  tree  instincts  of  his  subjects. 
The  relation  of  these  two  persons  forms  the 
main  subject  of  constitutional  history,  their 
identification  leading  to  despotism,  their  sepa- 
ration to  limited  mimarohy.  In  England  that 
separation  is  Aishrined  in  the  famous  resolu- 
tion of  1642,  in  which  the  Lords  and  Commons 
declare  theniselvee  a  *'  council  ...  to  pro< 
vide  for  the  necessities  .  .  .  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  declare  the  king's  pleasure  in  those 
things  that  are  requisite  thereunto,  and  that 
what  they  do  therein  hath  the  stamp  of  royal 
authority,  although  his  Uajesty,  seduced  by 
evil  counsel,  do  in  his  own  person  oppose  or 
intermpt."  This  victory  was  mainly  the 
result  of  financial  struggles. 

The  Hbtenues  of  thb  Crown  were  of  two 
kinds,  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  m.,  those 
which  belonged  to  the  crown  in  its  own  right, 
and  those  which  came  as  a  free  gift  from  its 
sabjects ;  and  their  hist<nry  is  t£e  history  of 
the  abanption  of  the  ordinary  by  the  extra- 
ordinary. The  former  consisted  of  (1)  lha 
rmlt  of  erotcn  land*  (1,422  manors  at  the  date 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  1086) ;  (2)  purvey- 
ance (the  right  exercised  on  royal  iprogrossefl 
of  buj-ingat  the  lowest  prices,  and  usmg  forced 
labour);  (3)  feudal  ineidenU  (the  three  regular 
aids,  escheat,  forf«ture,  relief,  marriage, 
wardship) ;  (4)  cueUma  on  imported  goode 
(price  paid  by  foreign  merchants  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  royal  peace).  The  latter  consisted 
of  (1)  aid»  granted  by  the  free  tenants  and 
clerg>' ;  (2)  tailage,  a  tax  taken  from  towns 
lyinit  in  the  annent  demenie  (its  true  character 
iBshownbythealtemativename,<'(»iHmJ.  The 
cansade  of  Sichard  I.,  the  wickedness  oi  John, 
and  the  weakness  of  Henry  III.,  impaired  the 
ordimuy  revenue  at  a  time  when  difficulties 
with  I^anc*  wrae  yearly  augmenting  the 


eiqtendituTe.  Edward  I.  met  the  deficiency 
of  the  one  by  an  expansion  of  the  other. 
To  this  end  he  remodelled  Parliament,  intro- 
ducing representative  of  the  tax-paying 
classes,  tiie  country  gentry,  and  the  city  mer- 
chants ;  and  eo  rapidly  did  the  power  of  the 
new  assembly  grow,  that  in  1276  it  confirmed 
to  the  king  the  old  customs  m  wool  and 
leather,  known  thenceforth  as  "magna  et 
antiqua  custuma :  "  a  grant  which  at  one  blow 
transferred  customs  from  the  hereditary  to 
the  parliamentary  revenue.  In  1660,  the 
abolition  of  feudal  tenures  and  of  purvej'ance 
narrowed  the  former  down  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  crown  estates;  and  these  have  in  their 
turn  been  resigned  in  consideration  of  a  fixed 
pension.  At  first  the  powers  of  Parliament 
were  limited  to  the  making  of  the  grant,  the 
expending  of  which  lay  wholly  with  the  crown ; 
but  in  1378,  during  Itichara  II. 's  minority, 
that  principle  of  appropriation  was  introduced 
(by  tiie  provision  that  the  tax  granted  for  the 
French  war  should  bepaid  over  to  two  parlia- 
mentary treasurers,  Philpot  and  Walworth), 
which,  after  a  temporary  collapse  in  the  period 
of  Tudor  and  Yorkist  despotism,  revived  under 
James  I.,  was  confirmed  by  the  Common- 
wealth, adopted  as  a  momentary  expedient  by 
the  Royalist  Parliament  (1666),  and  finally, 
bv  the  insertion  of  Lord  Somere'i  Claute 
(March,  1890),  acquired  a  pramanent  position 
as  an  essential  element  of  Oie  oripnal  grant. 

Thb  Ckown  was  the  Focwt  of  Law.  "  Lex 
fit  consensu  populi,  constitutione  regis,"  the 
maxim  of  the  Teutonic  empire  was  also  the 
theor}-of  the  English  constitution,  and  endured 
in  its  original  freshness  till  in  Henry  YI.'s 
rdgn  the  Commons  edo^ited  the  form  of  bill 
instead  of  the  older  petition.  Yet  though  this 
change  practically  reversed  the  legislative 
position  of  king  and  Commons,  the  old  maxim 
still  represents  the  legal  theory.  The  crown 
was  also  the  Fount  of  Justice.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  somewhat  later  origin,  the  shire 
and  himdred  courts  in  their  earliest  form 
deriving  authority,  not  from  the  king,  but  from 
the  nation.  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  the  king  might  be  sued  in  his  own  courts 
by  a  writ  of  the  form  "  Fnecipe  Henrico  Regi 
Anglira  ;"  nor  was  it  till  the  present  centuiy 
that  the  abolition  of  private  appeals  in  crimi- 
nal cases  left  the  crown  solo  prosecutor,  and 
removed  the  last  limitation  on  the  royal  right 
of  pardon.  The  process  by  which  the  natimial 
courts  became  the  kings  courts,  and  the 
national  peace  the  king's  peace,  was  the  work 
of  Korman  centralisation  operating  through 
the  Curia  Segie  (q.v.).  To  strengthen  the 
local  courts  against  feudal  encroachment, 
Henry  I.  occasionally  sent  justices  of  the  Curia 
Regie  to  preside  in  them.  This  practice, 
brought  to  a  system  by  Henry  11.,  superin- 
duced, to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  king  and 
people,  the  royal  upon  the  national  peace,  till 
m  tiie  end  the  second  was  entirely  overgrown 
and  choked  by  the  first.    The  crown  was 
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furthjBT  the  Fount  of  Honour.  In  the  days 
of  chivalry  any  knight  could  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  But  with  the  decay 
of  feudal  service  the  political  nobility  of  the 
peerage  threw  the  social  nobility  <d  the 
kidf^tfl  completely  into  the  shade.  The  class 
which  owed  title  and  privilege  to  the  special 
writ  of  the  crown  bec^ne  far  the  most  promi> 
nent  in  the  state  ;  the  legal  mind  soon  con- 
cluded that  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
crown  of  conferring  the  highest  dignity  must 
extend  A  fortiori  to  all  inferior  titles  of 
himour. 

Cro  WW  Suprxhi  Laxdowkze.  Like  jus- 
tice, the  land  belon^^  originally  to  the 
nation,  part  being  divided  into  alodial  hold- 
ings for  the  freemen,  the  rest  presen'ed, 
under  the  name  of  folk-land,  as  a  common 
stock  for  future  allotments.  These  were 
effected  by  charters  granted  by  the  witan  and 
king,  and  hence  were  called  bee-  or  chaxter- 
land.  The  king's  influence  growing  with  the 
number  of  his  thanes,  the  witan  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  witness  rather  than  the  author 
of  the  deed  of  grant,  the  folk-land  changed 
insraimbly  into  terra  regit,  and  the  thanes 
into  fenoal  Tassals.  The  Norman  Conquest 
completed  the  process.  By  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  which  pumsbed  rebellion  with 
forfeiture,  alodial  tenure  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror's  death,  disappeared,  nnd  every 
landholder  in  the  kingdom  had  become  a 
tenant  mediate  or  immediate  of  the  crown. 
But  the  growth  of  the  constitutional  system 
and  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  (1660) 
have  degraded  this  once  all-important  maxim 
into  a  legal  pleasantry. 

Succession  to  the  Ceown.  The  king,  it  has 
been  shown,  was  in  early  times  elected ;  elected, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  witan  and  accepted  by  the 
people,  their  choice  being  limited  by  unwritten 
custom  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family. 
Primogeniture,  the  o&pring  of  feudal  tenure, 
did  not  affect  the  successioD  till  the  king  of 
the  people  had  become  also  the  feudal  lord  of 
the  soU.  Yet  so  late  as  1 199,  Hubert  Walter, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  could  assert  with- 
out contradiction,  in  his  opening  speech  at 
the  coronation  of  John,  that  the  iuiglish  king 
rules  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  in  virtue  of 
his  election,  and  that  me  national  voice  which 
gave  could  also  take  back  the  crown.  The 
old  form  was  observed  even  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  I.  (162.i),  of  presenting  the  new 
king  to  the  crowd  at  the  four  comers  of  a 
raised  platform,  and  demanding  their  assent 
to  his  nominatitni.  The  ground  won  by  the 
solemn  deposition  of  two  kings,  Edward  II. 
and  Richard  II.,  seemed  lost  in  the  Yorkist 
reaction,  but  the  accession  of  Henry  Vll. 
brought  in  a  fresh  parliamentary  dj'nasty, 
and  though  the  8tuarts  for  a  time  forced 
on  the  nation  the  absolutist  maxims  of  the 
Scotch  court,  the  triumph  of  the  p^nlar 
party  was  in  the  end  complete,  and  the  Hevo- 
lution  (1688)  established  for  ever  the  consti- 


tutional principle  that  the  King  of  England  ia 
an  official  and  not  a  proprietary  ruler.  [Kino.] 
Allan,  On  th«  'Prmgati^;  lasloit,  Olffry 

StubbB,  GonatttvHonal  History. 

Crown,  The  Wbakiko  OF  THE.  As  part  of 
the  regalia,  the  crown  seems  to  have  been  at 
first  nothing  more  than  a  fillet  of  linen  or 
cloth,  intended  to  repVesent  the  halo  symbolical 
of  deity. '  Like  most  of  the  other  regal  oma- 
menta,  and  the  general  apparatus  of  court 
ceremonial,  the  gold  crown  was  borrowed  from 
the  Emperors  of  the  East,  who,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  as  the  state  reli^on, 
claimed  fcKr  themselves  the  theocratic  position 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  kinga.  The  crown 
has  been  worn  by  tho  EngliA  monarchs — 

(1)  At  their  Coronation.  After  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  coronation  oath  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  a  special  service  is  cele- 
loated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  solemnly 
anoints  the  new  kin^  witJi  holy  oil,  the  great 
dignitaries  invest  him  with  the  regalia,  the 
imposition  of  the  crown,  performed  by  the 
archbishop  himself,  constituting  the  essenti^ 
act  of  investiture.  At  that  moment  "the 
trumpets  sound,  the  drums  beat,  and  the 
people  with  loud  and  repeated  shouts  cry  <Qod 
save  the  king ! '  A  signal  is  also  given  from 
the  battlements  of  the  church,  at  which  the 
twentj'-one  great  guns  in  St.  James's  Park  are 
fired,  and  also  the  ordnance  of  the  Tower." 

(2)  in  the  Normtm  and  Angevin  periode  at  the 
Courts  or  Parliamenie  held  on  the  three  great 
Church  festivals  of  the  vear,  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Michaelmas.  Eaward  I.  first  omitted 
the  custom,  "  saying  menily,"  that  *' crowns 
do  rather  onerate  than  honour  princes." 

The  regalia  used  for  the  coronation  were, 
till  the  Befomuttion,  kept  in  the  custody  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  both 
for  security  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  national 
character  of  investiture.  On  the  dissoluticm 
of  the  monasteriea,  they  were  transferred 
from  the  national  to  ihe  royal  keeping  in 
the  Tower.  The  Long  Parliament  deefioyed 
them,  as  a  protest  against  monarchical  govern- 
ment. On  the  BMtoration  a  new  wt  was 
made,  which  eziats  at  the  present  dav. 

[H.  R.  R.] 

Crown  Lands  were  in  pre-Nonnan  times 
of  wide  extent,  all  the  folk-land  (q.v.)  gradually 
becoming  terra  regis,  and  the  amount  of  this 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  confiscations 
of  William  I.  [Cuowx.]  The  re-grants,  how- 
ever, to  the  king's  followers  and  friends  soon 
reduced  tho  amount  of  laud  held  by  the  crown, 
and  under  Henry  III.  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
an  Act  of  resumption,  while  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  an  Act  was  for  some  time  in  force 
forbidding  the  alienation  of  crown  lands. 
The  royal  demesnes  were  largely  increased  by 
fcnrfeitnres  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  by  the 
aoqaisitiveneas  of  Henry  VII.,  and  by  the 
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ecdesiiistical  conflscatioiu  of  Uenn'  VIII. ; 
but  the  neoeanties  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
ami  the  action  of  the  Lon^  Parliament,  dis- 
poaed  of  all  the  rojTil  estates,  which  were  only 
recovered  in  part  by  the  Parliamentary  sales 
bailiff  declared  void  at  the  Restozstion.  'Tba 
irtiowsale  granting  away  of  the  crown  lands 
has  a  distinct  constitutional  importance,  as 
having  compelled  the  king  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  nation  for  his  income,  which 
was  often  granted  only  on  condition  of  good 
government.  The  lavuhnees  of  William  III. 
neceaaitated  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  by 
which  the  alienation  of  crown  lands  was 
gnatly  checked;  though,  in  1800,  this  Act 
WIS  Mclared  not  to  apply  to  the  private 
property  of  the  sovereign,  acquired  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  from  any  one  not  being 
a  sovereign  of  Bnyland.  Since  George  III., 
the  sovereign  on  his  accession  has  alwaj'S  sur- 
rendered the  crown  lands  to  be  disposed  of  by 
FuiiBment,  like  the  other  revenues  the 
■tataf  for  public  aervice;  thorsaDeiiuten- 
dmce  lies  viui  the  Commissionen  of  Woods, 
Foreets,  and  I^nd  Bevenues. 

CnmdttS,  Thb.  The  general  history  of 
these  religious  wars  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  work,  but  a  few  words 
must  be  said  regarding  the  influence  of  the 
Crusades  on  English  history.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fact  that  Bobert  of  Normandy  joined 
the  first  Crusade  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise 
money  for  his  expedition,  pawned  Normandy 
to  WOliam  Bofus,  perpetuated  for  120  years 
the  connection  of  England  with  that  ^chy. 
Again,  the  eager  cnunding  qnrit  of  Biohard 
I.  necesntated  his  raising  money  by  ever>' 
expedient.  Thus  charters  were  sold  to  towns 
many  of  which  thereby  obtained  privileges 
whidi  they  would  otherwise  probably  never 
have  acquired ;  the  feudal  rights  of  England 
over  Scotland  were  renounced,  and  the  inde- 
pendence ot  tiiat  kingdcon  recognised  for  the 
Stat  time;  offices  of  all  kinds  were  bought  from 
the  long,  and  the  buyers  were  anxious  to 
recoup  titemselves  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  But  Bichard  I.'a  Crusade  did  more 
than  this ;  not  only  did  the  king's  absence 
from  England  and  Uie  oppressive  government 
of  his  minister  Longchamp  (q.v.)  give  John 
the  opporinui^  of  coming  forward  as  the 
champion  of  uie  borons  and  the  people,  and 
thereby  of  earning  for  him  a  popularity  which 
did  much  to  support  him  when  he  came  to  the 
throne  himself,  but  the  heavy  taxes  imposed 
in  Bichard's  absence,  and  the  large  sum  that 
had  to  be  raised  to  p&y  his  ransom,  combined 
with  the  harsh  rule  of  the  royal  ministers, 
greatly  alienated  the  people  from  the  king ; 
and  whereas,  ap  to  this  time,  there  had  heen 
an  alliance  between  the  king  and  the  people 
against  the  oppression  and  turbulence  of  Uie 
&indal  nobles,  now  parties  are  changed  it  is 
the  king  who  is  the  oppreaaor  of  the  peoide, 
while  the  borons  oome  forward  as  their 


champions,  and  thus  the  way  is  paved  for  that 
alliance  which,  in  the  next  reign,  produced 
Magna  Charta.  Of  later  Crusaides  the 
most  important  in  English  history  is  die  one 
led  by  Bichard  of  Cornwall  in  1240;  while 
Edward  I.,  by  taking  the  Cross  in  1268, 
relieves  England  of  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  leading  nobles  whose  absence  for  a  while 
vras  necessary  if  the  wounds  caused  by  the 
Barons'  War  were  to  be  healed.  But  on  the 
whole  the  direct  influences  of  the  Crusades 
were  felt  less  in  England  than  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

Coldees,  Tub.  There  has  been  great 
controversy  both  as  to  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion of  the  name  Culdee.  The  derivation  is 
probably  the  Celtic  Cele  De,  worshipper  of  Ood 
(not  Deucola,  Cselebs,  or  Columba,  as  some  have 
tried  to  prove).  The  name  does  not  appear 
until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Columban 
monks  from  the  Pictish  kingdom  by  Nectan 
Mac  Derili  in  717 ;  so  the  Culdees  are 
in  no  way  to  be  identified  with  the  early 
Columban  monks;  th^  were  anchorites 
rather  than  monks,  practically  independent, 
being  rmier  the  control  of  their  own  abbots, 
and  owning  no  allegiance  to  Rome  until  they 
were  forced  to  conform  by  the  action  of 
Alexander  and  David.  Mr.  Skene  says 
of  them,  "  They  originally  sptang  from  that 
ascetic  order  who  adopted  a  solitarj*  service 
of  God  in  an  isolated  cell  as  the  highest  fonn 
of  religious  life,  and  who  were  termed  Deicols. 
.  .  .  Ther  were  finally  brought  under  the 
canonical  rule  along  with  the  secular  clergy, 
retaining,  howerer,  to  some  extent,  the 
nomenclature  of  the  monaster^',  until  at 
length  the  name  of  Eeledens  or  Culdee  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  that  of 
*  secular  cancm.''*  The  chief  Culdee  mon- 
asteries in  Sootiand  were  at  Lochleven,  St. 
Andrews,  Abemethy,  Dunkeld,  Brechin, 
and  Dunblane.  The  Coldees  were  known  in 
Ireland  as  earlj  as  the  ninth  century,  and 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect  of  secular  priests 
up  to  the  tame  of  the  Bef  ormatiim.  Their  chief 
establishment  was  at  Anna^. 

Skens,  CitMO  SMHoni;  Bobertson,  lariy  Xiiura 
of  Scot(««4:  Qrub.  £cc1m.  BM.  of  Scottoiwl; 
iiMigMi,  SecU$.  Hut.  <tf  Ir^and. 

Cnllttn,  Cabdimal  (J>.  1804,  d.  1878),  was 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  and  Apostolic  Delegate. 
Descended  from  an  ancient  Celtic  family,  he 
entered  the  prieetbood  and  became  head  of 
the  Irish  College  in  Bcone,  and,  for  a  short 
time,  of  the  Propaganda.  Before  he  became 
Primate  be  had  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  government  owed  much  to  him  in  the 
Fenian  rising,  against  which  he  spoke  with 
great  A-igour;  he  also  did  much  to  encourage 
the  temperance  cause. 

Cnlloden,  or  DRCimossiB  Moon,  was 
the  Bcoae  of  the  closing  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Stuarta  to  x^ain  the  English  crown. 
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The  Pretender,  Churles  Edward,  commanded 
an  army  of  Highlanders,  who  were  utteriy 
defeated  by  the  roynl  troopa  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  (q.v.).  Tl^  memorable  battle 
was  fought  April  16,  1746.  [Fubtbndbr,  Ths 
YorNo;  Jacobites-J 

Culpepper^  Sia.  Thomas  (i^  IMI),  waa 
a  relative  of  Catherine  Howard,  and  one 
of  those  executed  on  a  confession  of  having 
committed  adultery  with  her.  Sir  Thomas 
Culpepper,  it  appears,  had  not  only  carried  on 
a  criminal  corree pondence  with  the  queen 
before  her  marriage,  but  had  had  the  hardi- 
hood, when  the  court  was  staying  at  Lincoln 
in  1641,  to  get  introduced,  by  the  agency  of 
Lady  Rochford,  into  the  queen's  bed-chamber. 
On  inquiries  being  made  as  to  the  queen's 
conduit  both  after  as  well  as  before  her 
marriags,  Culpepper  and  Lady  Bochford  were 
both  execntea  for  high  treason. 

Cumberland,  Geokob  Clipfobd,  3kd 
£abl  op  {b.  1568,  d.  160A),  "  one  of  the  most 
remarkabla  charaotOTa  oi  hii  age,"  early  dis- 
played a  taate  for  naval  adventure.  In  1586 
he  inflicted  considenble  damage  on  the  For- 
tugneae  commerce,  and  two  years  later  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  attack  on  the  Spanish 
Armada  off  Calais.  He  subse<}uently  engaged 
in  several  marauding  ezpeditions  against  the 
Bpaniards,  and  in  1698  took  Porto  Rioo.  The 
earl,  besides  being  renowned  for  his  dashing 
exploits  by  sea,  was  an  accomplished  courtier 
and  a  great  favourite  of  the  queen,  by  whom 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Carter,  though 
his  character  was  not  altc^ther  free  from 
stain.  "  Before  his  death,**^  says  Ur.  Cun- 
ningham, "  he  had  squandered  his  fortune ; 
nor,  high  as  he  may  nnk  aa  a  man  of  talent, 
science,  enterprise,  and  ohivaby,  is  his 
memory  as  a  hnaband  free  from  the  diarge  of 
cruelty." 

Campltell,  BriHA  AimirtiUi  Caadaglmm'm 
XivM  of  Bninntt  Bnf  liikaw*. 

Cumberland,  Henry  Clifford,  IstEahl 
op  {d.  1642),  was  umous  aa  the  only  northern 
noUe  who  remained  loyal  to  the  kmg's  cause 
during  the  framidable  insnrreetion  of  1636, 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace."  His 
successful  defence  of  Skipton  Castle  against 
the  vigorous  attack  of  the  rebels  was  an  im- 
portant check  to  their  otherwise  triumphant 

Srogress  through  the  districts  north  of  the 
[umber,  and  considenibly  advanced  him  in 
the  confidence  and  favour  of  the  king.  He  was 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  July,  1626. 

ClUixberlmnd,  William  AroosTua,  Duxa 
OP  (6.  1721,  d.  1765),  was  the  second  son  of 
Geor^  II.  and  Queen  Carcdine.  He  adopted 
a  military  career,  and  in  1743  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen.  In  1?46  we  find  him 
obiocting  to  his  projected  marria^  with  a 
deformed  Dutch  princess,  and  sending  to  the 
dying  Lord  Orford  PWalpols]  for  advice. 
Orford  Tecommmded  him  to  agree,  on  con- 


dition of  receiving  an  ample  establishment, 
which  would  at  once  cause  the  king  to  drop 
the  project.  The  plan  was  succ^sful.  In 
the  same  year  be  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  allies  in  Flanders.  He  fought 
with  distinguished  gallantr>-  et  the  glorious 
defeat  of  Fontenoy.  He  was  then  recalled 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Yonn^  Pretender 
through  England,  and  made  Iftchfield  his 
head-quarters.  He  was  out-manteuvred  by 
the  insurgents,  however,  and  the  Scotch  got 
between  him  and  London.  On  their  retreat 
from  Derby,  he  started  in  pursuit,  but  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Clifton,  and  allowed 
the  Highlanders  to  retire  unmolested.  After 
the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  he  was  ^ipointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  aaa  arrived 
at  Holyrood  on  Jan.  30,  1746.  He  utterly 
defeated  Charlee  Edward  at  Culloden  (q.v.). 
The  defeated  Highlanders  were  traited 
with  great  brutality,  many  of  them  being 
put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and  the  countnr 
was  systematically  harried.  By  these  cmeU 
ties  the  duke  gained  the  title  of  "the 
Butcher."  The  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  a 
pension  of  ^25,000  a  year,  were  voted  him. 
In  1747  he  again  commanded  in  Flanden, 
but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Lawfeldt. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  transmitted  to  the 
French  overtures  of  peace.  In  1767  he 
was  sent  to  command  the  army  in  Hanover. 
He  was  worsted  in  July  at  the  battle  of 
Lawfeldt,  and  his  disorganised  army  being 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  si^  a  convention  at  Closter-Se  ven. 
"  Here,"  said  Geoi^  II.,  when  he  received 
him,  "  is  my  son,  who  has  ruined  me  and 
disgraced  himself."  The  duke  promptly  re- 
signed his  military  appointments.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  he  lived  in  seclusion,  his 
chief  friend  being  Henry  Fox.  In  176S 
George  III.,  wishing  to  rid  himself  of  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford,  applied  to  his  uncle  for 
help.  The  latter  ap[^ed  to  Pitt,  but  found 
that  statesnum,  influenced  by  Temjde,  inclined 
to  proposals  which  could  not  be  accepted. 
The  duke,  therefore,  turned  to  Whig  houses, 
and  prevailed  on  them  to  form  a  ministry, 
with  Rockingham  at  its  head.  His  death  at 
Windsor  was  remarkably  sadden,  although  he 
had  previously  suffered  from  a  paralytic 
stroke,  and  his  constitution  had  been  utterly 
broken.  "  Of  all  the  members  of  the  n^ral 
family,"  saj-B  Mr.  I,ecky,  "  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Queen  Caroline,  he  was  the  only  one 
who  possessed  any  remarkable  ability." 

Walpole,  Otorgt  It.;   Lockf,  Sift,  ^  Xnf,! 
stanhope,  Hui.  <if  Eng. 

Cumbria — (I)  etymologically,  is  a  more 
correct  form  of  Cambria,  and  equivalent  to 
Cumberland,  the  land  of  the  Cymry  or 
Welsh ;  (2)  historically,  is  used  flrat  in  a 
wider  sense  to  denote  the  Brythonio  district 
between  the  Clyde  and  the  Ribble,  and  west 
of  the  Pennine  fiange  and  Ettriok  Forest, 
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which  retained  its  native  (Cymric)  popolation 
■fter  the  English  Conqnest,  and  became  in 
the  sixth  centa^  a  single  state;  secondly,  in  a 
narrower  sense  it  is  confined  to  the  soathera- 
most  portion  of  that  district,  the  modem 
Cumberland,  the  northern  portion  being 
called  Beged  and  Strathclyde.  Bat  Strath- 
dyde  (i^.,Talley<tf  the  Clyde)  ib  also  nsed  as 
eqaivalent  to  Cambria  in  tiie  wider  sense. 
TtM  dissolution  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Britain  seems  to  have  led  to  a  reversion  to 
the  primitive  divisions  of  the  Britons,  but  the 
constant  pressore  of  the  enemy  forced  thom, 
no  less  than  tiie  English  Uiemselves,  to 
greater  union.  Hence,  by  the  sixth  century, 
the  lai^er  Cambria  was  consoUdated  by 
Bhydderch  Hael  (661)  into  a  single  state.  It 
had  already  been,  according  to  one  theory, 
the  main  seat  of  the  power  of  Arthur  and  the 
Gwledigau,  had  sent  Cunedda  to  Owynedd, 
and  had  produced  the  Four  Bards,  Taliesin, 
Aneurin,  Herddyn,  and  Xjlywarch  Hen.  If 
the  Goidel  still  ruled  in  much  of  North 
Wales,,it  was  the  largest  homogeneous  British 
state.  '  In  conjunction  with  the  Kings  of 
Scots  and  North  Welsh,  Bhydderch,  in  673, 
finally  defeated  the  heathen  party  at  the 
battle  of  Ardderyd  (Arthuret,  near  Carlisle). 
He  brought  Kentigem  back  from  St.  Asaph 
to  found  the  bishopric  of  Olasgow.  Alduyd, 
the  modem  Dnmbaiton  (fort  of  the  Britons), 
became  at  onoe  the  norfhenimost  stronghold 
and  capital  of  the  state.  Carlisle  was  the 
diief  fortress  of  its  southern  portion.  The 
Cumbrian  state  became  so -powerful  that  it 
attempted  before  long  to  attack  the  Angles  of 
,  Morthumbria;  but  the  terrible  jStbelfrith 
revenged  himself  by  the  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  Bangor 
Iscoed;  and  as  the  conquests  of  Edwin 
included  the  two  Mooas,  they  could  hardly 
have  left  out  "  Strathclyde,"  as  Cumbria  was 
now  often  called.  Whether  Cadwallon,  the 
ally  of  Penda,  was  or  was  not  a  Cumbrian 
cannot  be  decided ;  bat  his  &11,  in  conjunction 
with  tiie  severance  of  the  oommnnication  be* 
tween  Gwynedd  and  Cambria,  prevented  the 
fomutitm  of  a  single  great  Welsh  state.  A 
long  gap  in  Cumbrian  history  marks  the 
overlordship  of  the  Northumbrian  Bretwaldas. 
At  their  fall,  kings  of  the  "  Strathclyde 
Wealas  '*  again  appear  (tf.^.,  their  deaths  are 
mentioned  in  694  and  722),  but  they  possess 
only  local  importance ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Ang1'<^"  influence  in  Galloway  (q-v.) 
must  have  almost  cut  their  state  in  two.  In  the 
ninth  century  we  read  of  the  desolation  of 
Alduyd  by  the  Danes,  and  a  later  Welsh 
l^end  speaks  of  a  migration  from  the  Vale  of 
ayde  to  the  Tale  of  Clwyd.  But  the  false 
stymology  ittTtdved  in  Uto  identification  of  two 
words  saraciently  refutes  this  unlikely  story. 
In  the  tenth  century  a  line  of  Scottish  princes 
became  rulers  of  Cumbria,  and,  in  946, 
Edmond  of  Weasex  oonqnered  the  whole 
eomitj.   He  probata  annwed  the  diitrict 


south  of  the'  Derwent,  and  certainly  bestowed 
all  north  of  that  stream  on  Malcolm,  Kin^  of 
Scots,  in  return  for  allegiance  and  help  against 
the  Danes.  But  the  connection  with  England 
did  not  cease,  at  least  for  the  part  south  of 
the  Solway,  which  William  Rufus,  in  1092, 
annexed  to  England.  Its  ruler,  Dolfin,  was 
an  Englishman,  ao  that,  before  the  possible 
colonisation  of  Rufas»  which  revived  Carlisle 
almost  in  rains  since  Danish  devastations  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  Cymric  character  of 
the  district  had  not  been  entirely  kept  up. 
The  county  of  Cumberland  and  bishopric  of 
Carlisle  were  now  founded ;  but  the  northern 
part  still  remained  in  the  main  an  appanage  of 
bcotland,  and  was  bestowed  by  the  Scottish 
kings  on  their  sons.  Tet  a  twelfth  century 
charter  speaks  of  the  "  Walensee"  as  a  sepa- 
rate race,  and  it  is  possible  that  their  speech 
lingered  in  remote  'ralleys  until  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  last  remnant  of  Cumbrian  in- 
dependence was  confined  to  the  Fictish  or 
Goidelic  enclave  of  Qalloway,  and  their 
amalgamation  with  the  "  Scots  into  a  single 
homogeneous  nation  by  the  ctunmm  bond  of 
anti-English  feding  was  the  xeaalt  of  the  in- 
judidoua  iagaii«p  of  Edward  I. 

The  DMSsie  Welsh  Ghnittiele^^RMlMOnitMa 
Mul  Bnt  y  TgmuMgtot^  pnbHuied  In  the  Bolls 
Series,  sad  the  CarmjeUi  o^lb*  Pieti  oad  Scela, 
edited  by  Mr.  Skene.  In  CMU)  SeeOmU  Kr.  BkeM 
basoolleoted  nU  that  ifl  blown  o<  the  esriy  poUtl- 
eal,  eooUdsettoaUsndaodalhtitaKTofCnmbida. 
Tiw  mDMKuthor'sFoNf'^iuimtBiwttqf  ValOTOtd- 
lecta  the  renutinjiot  the  poistble  CunMan  bards, 
and  Bome  points  of  its  hittonr  are  InmfaioDBlj 
disenssed  m  chap.  x.  of  the  Jntrodwrtton.  Bee 
also  Bh^  CeUic  Britain;  Falgmve,  AlfflUk 
CommanvMllh,  vol.  iL,  pp.  ooozzv.— oraxzix. ; 
and  Freeman,  WiUitm  BvfM.      [T  F.  T  ] 

Curfew,  The,  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  the  Conqueror.  By  this 
custom  a  bell  was  rung  in  every  town  at  eight 
o'dock  in  winter  and  at  sunset  in  summer,  when 
all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished. 
ThiB  regulation  caused  a  great  clamour  in 
England,  althouc^  the  cnstoni  was  at  that  time 
almost  univetsal  throughout  Europe ;  it  was 
a  call  to  pravers,  an  intimation  that  it  was 
bed-time,  and  a  means  of  guarding  against 
fire.  According  to  William  of  tlalmesburj', 
Henry  I.  allowed  candles  to  be  used  at 
court  aftw  onrfew-beU.  The  custom  of 
ringing  the  curfew  as  an  intimatitm  ot  the 
approach  of  night  was  continued  down  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  or  even  later,  though 
the  obligation  to  extinguish  fires  had,  of 
couraa,  nen  kmg  unca  ahondoned. 

Curia  B^fis.  1'he  name  Curia  R^s 
was  at  different  times  applied  to  three  dis- 
tinct bodies;-— (1)  The  feudal  assanbfy  of  the 
tenants-in-chief;    (2)   Ihe-  Privy 

"        -  -    Court  of 

.  .  In  the 

first  signification,  the  Curia  Regis  combined 
the  chaxactera  of  Sazra  witan  and  Normaa 


organised  under  Heniy  I. ;  (3)  the  C 
King's  Bench,  founded  in  1178.  (1) 
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Imdal  oooit,  and  oooititated'  the  Ortmt 
Omutl  at  the  Reahn,  -wbxm  oonaent  «aa 
required  for  the  imposition  of  extraordiBary 
taaaa  and  the  enactment  of  new  lawa,  aad 
whose  advice  on  questiona  of  State  policy  the 
king  was  expected  at  least  to  cMunlt.  In  the 
presence  of  this  body  was  undertaken  eveoy 
royal  measure  of  national  importance,  jadici^ 
financial,  executive,  and  legpsbtive,  for  aa 
yet  no  distinction  between  the  different 
laiietiona  of  govenunent  was  recognised;  and 
thrice  a  year,  on  the  great  Cfanrch  festivals, 
Christmas,,  faster,  and  Whitnintide,  the 
king  wore  his  crown  in  a  solemn  session 
convened  at  one  of  the  provincial  capitals. 
(2^  Bat  soch  a  body  was  at  once  too  un- 
wieldy for  the  prompt  despatch  of  bmdneas, 
and  too  intonmttent  to  preserve  adminis- 
trative o(mtinuity.  An  inner  ooinicil  soon 
appeared,  the  nuolens  of  which  waa  provided 
in  the' royal  houaehold,  and  took  shape  midw 
Henrv  I.  as  the  Curia  Stgit  propar.  It  was 
^ttetically  a  committee  of  tiie  flnt,  entrusted 
with  tiw  adminiitrstion  generallT,  legislatioe 
remaining,  of  course,  with  vaa  national 
oouneO,  and  composed  of  the  great  officers 
of  8t^,  Justiciar,  Chancellor,  Treasurer; 
the  members  of  the  royal  household,  C!on- 
stable.  Marshal,  ftc;  a  number  of  derka, 
chosen  by  tiie  crown.  This  mixed  composi- 
tion was  tnnucal  of  the  character  of  the  biady, 
which  in  differant  aspects  might  be  retarded 
as  (a)  the  Privy  Council,  {b)  a  Bureau  of 
Administration,  U)  a  High  Court  <d  Justice, 
and  out  of  wlucn  have  sprung  all  the  ad- 
ministnitive  institutions  of  tiie  kingdom. 
In  Henry  I.'s  eyes,  finance  was  at  once  the 
end  and  the  means  of  government.  It  was 
in  his  reign,  therefore,  mat  the  Curia  threw 
out  the  firBt  of  its  many  offdiooto,  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  organised  by  the  Qreat  Justiciar, 
Roger  le  Poer,  Bishop  of  Salisbniy,  unless, 
indeed,  the  two  bodies  are  parallel  develop- 
ments of  the  household,  sitting  in  different 
capacities.  From  this  moment  the  Curia 
Regis  confines  itself  mainly  to  judicial  work, 
ana  its  membmi  are  styled  Juatieet.  All 
appeals,  such  cases  of  first  instance  as 
touched  either  the  royal  interest  or  the 
rights  and  conduct  of  tenants-in-chief,  came 
before  this  court,  whose  jurisdiction  was 
further  extended  by  the  system  of  writa  to 
cases  in  which  the  customary  law  of  the 
local  courts  could  give  no  sumdent  remedy. 
rJcvncas.]  How  tax  the  Exdieqner  and  the 
Curia  Re^  were  co-extmsive  is  uncertun; 
this  at  Ifttst  is  known :  that  every  baron  of 
the  Exchequer  sat  also  as  a  justice  of  the 
Curia  Regis,  and  that  to  the  intimate  con- 
nection betireen  the  two  we  owe  the  qrstem 
of  jndidal  circitits.  The  flnt  itinerant 
▼intetion  1^  members  of  the  inner  conncal 
was  directed  solely  to  the  assessment  and 
colleotion  of  the  royal  daea ;  but  as  an  im- 
portant fraction  tA  the  revenue  was  derived 
nmn  the  fines  inflicted  in  eriminsl  cases,  one 


duty  of  the  Treasury  officer  was  to  enter  the 
■hbe  court,  sod  hold  the  pleas  of  the  crown. 
What  was  begtm  by  the  Exchequer  from 
finnpf!i»l  considerations,  the  Curia  Regis  con- 
tinned  and  extmded  from  motives  of  policy. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  reoiganisatioa 
under  Henry  II.,  after  the  anarchy  of  St^ifaea's 
reign,  that  the  system  became  pari;. of  the 
regular  judicial  machinery ;  Emd  on  the 
reservatioD  to  the  Ciuia  B^is  of  the  three 
assises  of  Novti  tUtaewin  Jduputed  claim  to  , 
land),  iforf  (TofiMttfr  (inheritance),  JJarvM^ri^ 
amtment  (advowsons),  regular  oircuits  were 
eetabUshed.  [Assns.]  (3)  TheCnriaRegisstill 
continued  to  sit  collectively,  accompanying 
the  king's  movements  from  plaoe  to  puce.  In 
1178  the  increasing  imptntenceof  tite  judicial 
work  induced  ^nry  to  establish  a  sejparate 
committee  of  five  judgee  to  hear  tiie  pleas  of 
the  crown  (criminal  actions),  who  were  to  be 
fixed  to  one  spot.  This  is  tiie  origin  of  the 
Oowt  of  Kmg^a  Baneh,  the  Curia  Regis  in  the 
third  imd  most  restrit^ed  sense,  "  the  judicial 
conunittee  of  fiw  oondliar  committee  of  tiie 
fun  Ooria  Reg^*'  To  art.  17  of  Magna 
Charta  is  due  l£e  separation  of  tiie  third  law 
court,  tiiat  of  Common  Fleas  (civil  actions), 
which  enacts  that  "  The  Common  Pleas  shall 
not  follow  our  ooart,  but  shall  be  held  in 
some  fixed  plaoe."  But  the  complete  separa- 
tion  of  tiie  tliMS  bodioB  the  iwlnlrtMi. 
ment  of  a  separate  staff  of  jnstiees  for  each 
was  not  accomplished  till  late  in  tiie  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

The  Court  of  Equity  is  but  another  ofltahoot 
of  the  Curia  R^B.  Petitions  for  redress  of  the 
hardships  often  inflicted  by  the  common  law 
continued  to  be  heard  by  the  king,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Privy  Council.  As  these  multi- 
plied, it  soon  became  the  custom  for  the  Chan- 
cellor to  arrange  them  before  Vtusia  submission 
to  the  king,  and  reject  the  more  extravagant. 
Insensibly,  this  preliminary  sorting  assumed 
greater  prominence,  till  oy  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  it  superseded  the  final  examina- 
tion altoge^er,  and  the  Chancellor's  juris- 
diction tobk  its  plaoB  among  the  regular  law 
courts. 

This  fecundity,  however,  did  not  alter  the 
chaiacier,  though  it  impaired  the  vitality,  of 
tile  Curia  Regis,  which,  after  an  intermittent 
activity  during  the  Lancastrian  period,  was 
organised,  on  Oie  acceanon  of  the  Tndors,  into 
the  8tmr  Clumber,  a  supreme  court,  specially 
directed  against  the  lawlesRoess  of  tiie  snat 
feudal  houses;  and  to  this  day  the  Privy 
Council  retains,  though  it  never  exercises, 
its  ancifflit  judicial  competence.  As  head  of 
the  Executive,  the  Cuna  Re^  is  also  the 
lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Privy  Council, 
and  its  infinitely  man  impnrtant  during, 
the  Cabinet. 

BtnblM,Pref.toB«Mdi(^i<l>U«,  Tol.fl.(Bons 
Serin) :  He*rne,  6o«t.  of  fnolMd,  oluqi.  xi. ; 
StoMM,  OMHt.  EM.:  OMfst,  W  Tmr^wimtf 
fniihfiMi. 
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Cnxraa,  Jonv  Phiu>ot  {b.  l7M,d.  1817), 
msbmi  of  humble  parents  at  NewaiarlEet, 
tmatf  Cork^  and  in  177ft  h«  ms  called 
to  the  Irish  bar.  He  won  xoee  to  eni- 
nence.  In  17B2  he  took  eilk,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  retorned  by  a  friend  for  a 
close  borongh  in  Westmeath.  He  at  once 
took  np  the  popular  oauae  ia  Fariiament, 
and  was  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  in  the  assembly.  In  1786 
Fitz^bboa,  theAttomey-Qeneral,  challenged 
him  to  a  doel,  on  account  of  some  sarcastic 
words  which  Corran  had  ottered  about  him 
in  Parliament.  The  duel  ended  withoat 
bloodshed,  but  Fit^bbon,  as  Lord  Clare, 
throughout  his  life  did  his  best  to  min  his 
adversary.  In  Parliament  Curran  was,  in 
ability  at  least,  if  not  in  position,  the  leader 
of  the  Whig  part^,  and  as  such  he  strongly 
opposed  the  measures  of  mt*B  Mrermnent 
with  reeard  to  Ireland.  During  the  last  foor 
years  of  the  century  Corran's  voice  was  con- 
stantly heard,  both  in  the  courts,  defending 
the  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  and  in  Parliament, 
hmdly  protesting  ^jsinst  the  Union.  I^e  un- 
dying hatred  m  Lord  Clare  almost  reduced 
Curran  to  beggary,  since  it  was  a  mcognised 
fact  that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning  a  case 
in  Lord  dare's  court,  and  practice  rapidly 
left  the  great  orator.  However,  in  1806, 
when  Fox  came  into  power,  and  Ponsonby 
became  Lord  Ghaaoelii^  of  Ireland,  Cunan 
VS8  i^fp«rinted  Uutar  ni  the  Bolls. .  In 
I8I4  M  retired  on  a  peanon.  He  fhcm 
visited  Paris  aad  London,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Hone  Toohe,  Sheridan,  and 
Lord  Xrskine,  his  only  rival  in  eloquence  at 
the  English  bar.  He  spent  the  last  few  years 
of  bis  life  partly  in  &eland,  partly  in  thia 
country ;  but  his  health  was  gradually  break- 
ing down,  and  in  his  enfeebled  state  his  mhid 
gave  way,  and  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
CbdBeaonthel3thOct.,1817.  "Mr.Corran's 
placA  at  the  Irish  bar,"  says  his  biographer, 
"has  not  ever  been  approached  since  his 
departure.  There  is  no  man,  not  merely 
nut  him,  but  near  him." 

PbfUips,  Lift  «f  Cwerm;  Flowden,  Hut. 
Jretamd  ;  Ifoore.       efFiUgmUi  Hardv ,  lt/« 
({f  Charitmofit ;  Oxutu's  Xvf  i  'Fraada,  Mn^uk 

CnstoniS  first  appear  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  duties  levied  on 
wine,  wool,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
tax  on  vine,  which  was  taken  in  kind,  was 
called  prisons.  Wool,  the  chief  source  of 
Ejiglish  wealth,  was  often  made  the  enbiect  of 
violent  extortion,  and  the  exorbitant  toll  token 
on  it  was  called  the  malettte.  General 
merchandise  was  subject  to  an  advalot-em  toll. 
By  the  Great  Charter,  art.  41,  the  king 
jnomised  Uber^  of  trade  accordiDg  to  the 
ancient  and  lawralcnstoms,  without  anymale- 
totea.  Much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the 
tmonnt  whidi  should  be  levied  on  merchan- 
dise, until  tha  flnt  Parliament  of  Edward  I., 


1276,  granted  the  king  a  fixed  amount  on 
wool,  skins,  and  leather,  which  is  called  the 
euttwna  pugna  «f  mHqw.  This  grant  is  the 
constitutional  fomidation  of  the  customs. 
To  this  gratft  the  king,  in  the  Confirmatto 
Cartarum,  1297,  pKtmises  to  conform.  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  broke  hie  word 
by  making  an  arrangement  with  the  foreip;n 
merchants  for  the  payment  of  higher  duties 
both  on  the  export  of  wool,  Stc,  and  on  the 
import  of  wine  and  other  merchandise.  Hub 
increase  was  called  the  parva,  or  nova  nuiumt. 
It  was  abohdied  aaA  restored  in  the  leign  of 
Edward  II.,  and  in  the  next  reign  became 
part  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  and  was  reccg- 
niaed  by  statute.  The  popularity  which 
attended  tbe  eariy  port  of  the  French  war 
caused  Parliameat  to  grant  the  king  extra- 
ordinary and  opppeenvo  customs  on  wool, 
which  amounted  to  the  maletote.  A  statnte 
of  1340  provided  that  Uus  exaction  should  not 
be  made  a  precedent,  and  that  the  king 
should  take  no  duties  without  the  consent 
his  Parliament.  During  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign  he  obtained  increased  coAoms  by 
arrangement  witii  the  merchants.  At  last, 
after  a  oonnderable  stavffgle,  all  such 
arrangements  were,  in  1S63,  declared  illegaL 
In  Qie  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  customs  on  wine  and  merohandise  were 
taten  at  a  certain  rate  per  tun  and  per  pound, 
by  iq>ecial  agreement  witti  merchants  and 
towns.  These  customs  were,  in  1873,  made 
the  sabject  of  a  grant  by  I^u^iamen^  and  axe 
then  called  tannage  and  poundage.  From 
the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV,  to  the  ninth 
year  of  William  III.  the  duty  per  pound  on 
all  export  and  import  merchandise,  except 
wool,  ftc.,  was  Is.,  and  for  thia  cause  the  tenn 
subsidy  came  to  denote  a  general  dnt^  of 
6  per  cent.  Henry  V.  first  received  the 
grant  of  tannage  and  poundage  for  life,  and 
this  grant  was  made  to  all  subseqaent  sove- 
reigns until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  spite 
of  the  settlement  of  the  right  to  levy  customs, 
both  Mary  and  Elizabeth  acted  on  their  own 
authority  in  the  matter.  Yet  so  trifling  was 
the  exaoticm  in  either  case,  that  ^e  very  in- 
novations of  these  queens  seemed  to  aclniow- 
ledge  the  etrengtli  of  the  claim  which 
Pariiament  had  so  long  upheld.  James  added 
fresh  "  impositioni;"  as  those  arbitrary  cus- 
toms were  called.  Theee  impositions  were 
resisted,  but  were  declared  legal  by  the 
judges  in  £aWi  Cat$.  Their  decision  was 
followed  by  the  ^wodnctitm  in  1608  of  a  new 
book  of  ratea,  wbidi  added  imposition  to  the 
amount  of  ^70,000  to  the  lawful  customs. 
Against  tiiis  nsnrpation  the  Commons 
vigoronsly  protested.  When  Charles  t»me  to 
the  throne,  the  Commona,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  hundred  years,  would  not  grant  tunnage 
and  poundage  to  the  king  for  life.  The  king 
levied  the  tax  withoat  ^e  grant,  and  (1628) 
sdwd  tiie  goods  of  tiie  men^antswho  refused 
I  to  -gtif  it.  In  IMO,  however,  an  Act  was 
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paaeed(16  Car.I.,c  8),  declaring  tiiat  no  such 
payments  ou^ht  to  be  imposed  without  com- 
mon consent  in  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion the  customs  were  again  g^ranted  to  the 
king  for  life,  and  a  book  of  rates  was 
authorised  by  Parliament,  and  signed  by  the 
Speaker.  The  aettlement  the  Te%-enue  after 
the  Revolution  closed  the  hiitory  of  the 
political  importance  of  the  customs.  By 
9  Anne,  c.  6,  tunnage  and  poundage  became 
part  of  the  national  inoome,  and  was  made 
liable  for  the  public  debt ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  the  last  remnant  of  the  old 
customs  was  obliterated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  right  of  prisage  from  the  Duke  of  Orafton, 
to  whose  family  it  had  been  granted.  The 
system  of  levymg  customs  by  books  of  rates, 
which  often  caiued  confusion  and  loas,  was 
abolished  by  27  Geo.  111.,  o.  13,  the  Cuatorru 
Consolidation  Act,  which  provided  a  simple 
and  uniform  scheme  of  taxation.  Since  that 
date  several  alterations  have  been  made  in 
the  customs.  Among  these  dianges,  the  most 
xemarkabk  are  those  effected  by  the  Cmtom* 
Tariff  Ammdment  Act  of  1860.  This  was 
the  result  of  a  toeaty  with  France,  and  by  the 
reduction  of  the  dufy  on  wine  effected  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  it  has  made  the  light  wines  of 
France  cheap  in  England.  Beneficial  as  this 
Act  has  been,  it  falls  shtnt  in  two  respects  of 
the  highest  standard  of  policy  as  regards 
custrans.  It  made  the  regolatim  of  our 
finances  the  subject  of  a  treaty  with  a  foreign 
country,  and  it  mtroduced  an  element  of  un- 
certainty into  a  tax,  by  levying  the  duty  on 
wine  in  proportion  to  the  alcoh^  it  contamed. 
The  whole  subject  of  duties  on  merchandise 
is  iwardfid  in  a  different  light  now  to  that 
whitu  ruled  our  policy  in  connection  with  the 
customs  a  century  and  a  haU  ago.  Then 
taxes  on  commodities  were  imposed  with  a 
view  to  protecting  native  industry,  and  to 
benefit  particular  trades.  Mow  tiie  only 
principle  which  causcH  their  imposition  is  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  revenue,  and  no  idea 
exists  of  trying  to  favour  home  produce  at  the 
expense  of  the  foreign  producer.  It  was  also 
widely  held  that  a  nation  acted  wisely  in 
prohibiting  or  checking  the  export  of  useful 
commodities,  and  for  this  reason  in  early 
times  the  export  customs  formed  the  princiinl, 
and  even  in  later  times  a  considerable,  part 
of  the  taxes  on  merchandise.  Sir  B.  Walpole 
saw  the  fallacy  of  this  theory,  and  made  a 
step  towards  free  trade  by  abolishing  in  one 
^ear  duties  on  106  exports  and  38  imports, 
rhe  system  fA  drawbaeia,  originaUy  looked 
on  simply  as  a  means  of  encouraging  our 
shipping,  has  now  been  perfected  by  allowing 
the  repayment  of  the  whole  import  duty  on 
the  re-exportation  of  ftoeign  goods.  By  the 
use  of  bonded  warehouses,  me  merchant  is 
enabled  to  pay  the  custom  at  the  time  moat 
convenient  to  himself.  This  system  was  con- 
ceived by  Sir  R.  Walpole,  and  ooiried  out  in 
1803.  The  managejaent  of  the  onstmns  is  in 


the  hands  id  a  obainnan  and  a  board  <ii 
commissiraiers  (6  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  106),  who  an 
under  the  control  of  the  Comnussumersof  the 
I^wuury. 

Btobbs,  OoMt  HMory,  o.  xrli. ;  HoCoUoeh'B 
SMtth'a  ITMUh^iratiMM;  KoCuUooh'i  ihot. 
Cvmmmt.  [W.  H.] 

Cutoa  Kotnlonutt  is  an  oflSoer  of 
great  antiquity  who  serves  the  function  of 
keeper  the  records  of  the  sessions  of  a 
county.  Acts  were  passed  in  37  Henry  VIII. 
(1546)  and  8  ft  4  Ed.  VI.  (1549)  Cfmnderably 
Umiting  his  importance,  and  the  office  was 
finally  regulated  in  1688.  He  must  be  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  of  the  quorum,  and 
IS  now  usually  the  lord-lieutenant  of  a  county, 
thou^  the  two  oGBces  are  quite  distincti 
the  one  being  military,  the  other  civil. 

Ctttch  is  a  native  state  of  India  which 
forms  a  peninsula  to  the  south  of  Scinde. 
The  Rao  d  Cutch  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  East  India  Company  in  1809, 
and  concluded  treaties  with  Great  Britain  in 
1816.  Piracy  was  largely  carried  on  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  on  this  account,  and  in 
order  to  check  the  misgovemment  of  the 
piovince,  the  KngllBh  intervened  and  de- 
posed the  Boo.  By  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  made  in  1822,  the  country  became 
tribntary  to  England,  and  receiTed  a  Resi- 
dent appointed  %  the  Bombay  government. 

Onthlwr^  Sr.  (d.  687),  was  in  all  pro. 
bability  a  native  of  MOTthumlnia,  and  bora 
in  the  district  which  afterwards  became  the 
Lothians.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  monk, 
and  afterwards  prior,  at  Melrose,  under  its 
first  abbot,  "E&ta,  one  of  the  disciples  oi 
Aidan,  and  followed  him  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Ripon.  Subsequently,  Eata  was 
appointed  Abbot  of  Lindistame,  and  Cuthbot 
accompanied  him  thither  as  prior,  whence  he 
retired  to  a  hermitage  on  the  adjacent  island 
of  Fame.  At  the  entreaties  of  Egfrod  of 
Northumbria  he  quitted  his  retr^t  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame  by  Archbishop  Theodore  (685)^ 
Before  his  death,  he  again  retired  to  his 
seclusion  at  Fame,  where  he  died,  Horch  20, 
687.  Cuthbert's  life  while  at  Blelrose  and 
Lindisfiune  was  one  long  missionary  effort. 
He  travelled  over  all  northern  Morthnmbria, 
and  converted  great  numbers  from  heathen- 
ism. His  fame  was  very  great  in  the  north, 
and  many  miracles  were  ascribed  to  his  relics. 
Throui^out  the  lOddle  Ages  his  shrine  at 
Dnrluun  was  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage, 
and  he  continued  to  be  the  favourite  saint 
of  northern  England. 

The  Lff$  ef  St.  CMUni  ma  written  I7  Beds, 
and  there  Is  aaother  J4fe  writtaa  by  an  wuonr- 
ntoaa  and  evldetttlr  eontonnwwDeoiis  autlior. 
See  also  Bede*!  £eeI«niuUMl  Bi*t«ry. 

Cuthred,  King  of  "Weaeex  (740—764), 
was  a  kinsman  M  ^thelheard,  whom  he 
suooeeded.    He  restmed  the  pontiini  of 
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WflMWz  to  vhat  H  bad  been  in  Ilia  daya 
Ini.  In  743,  in  oonjimction  vith  ttie  Mer- 
cians, he  defeated  the  Britons.  la  762 
Cuthred  and  his  people  rose  against  the 
yoke  of  the  Mercians,  and  utterly  defeated 
the  Mercian  king  Etbelbald  at  Burford,  on 
the  borders  of  Uifordshire  and  Q-loocerter- 
■hire.  In  the  next  year  he  once  more  de- 
feated the  BritooB,  and  died  in  764  or  7S6, 
after  a  ntosperoos  and  viotorioaB  career. 
[Wassax-y 

(hlttack.  The  oonntry  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast  forming  the  northern  portion  of 
Orissa,  and  lying  eastward  of  Bwar.  It  was 
conqnered  by  the  MnhmttM  in  1761,  and 
taken  from  thorn  by  the  British  at  the  outaet 
of  the  campaign  of  1803,  the  fort  of  Cnttack 
surrendering  on  Oct.  14  in  that  year. 

Cvtts,  John,  Lord  {d.  1707),  served  with 
great  gallantry  in  the  wars  the  reigna 
of  William  III.  and  Anne.  At  the  batUe 
of  the  Bojue,  he  led  the  Eoglish  rwiments 
that  had  aerved  under  the  States  Genetal, 
and  was  rewarded  by  an  Irish  peerage. 
He  Tolonteered  tor  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition against  Breet.  He  led  the  forlorn 
hope  at  the  siege  of  Namiu',  and  for  his  utter 
amtempt  of  dwger  on  that  occasion  obtained 
the  hononzable  nicbiame  of  "  the  Salaman- 
der." In  1702  he  led  the  atorming  party 
against  Fort  St  Michael,  the  stronghold  of 
'^nloo;  and  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim  he 
conducted  the  assault  on  the  village,  but  was 
repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Seeing  the 
strength  of  the  oppoution,  Marlborough 
directed  lum  to  keep  up  a  feigned  attack, 
while  the  main  effort  was  made  against  the 
French  centre.  In  1706  he  was  nude  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  one  ot  the  Lord  JostioeB 
of  Ireland. 

KirlboTOogfa.  ZN^oMm;  Xaeralar,  BM.  tf 

Atglmttd, 

Cwich^m      oil,  d.  636)  was  the  son  of 

Cyn^pls,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  for 
some  time  shared  the  throne  of  his  &thor. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Edwin  of  North- 
nmbria,  in  626  he  sent  off  one  of  his  ser- 
vants with  a  poisoned  dagger  to  murder  that 
king,  whose  lite  was  sav^only  by  the  devo- 
tion of  his  dependant,  Edmor.  Two  years 
later  Gwichelm  and  his  father  were  wonted 
ia  a  battle  near  Cirencester  by  the  Mercian 
kin^  Panda.  In  636  Gwichelm  was  baptised 
at  Doicheater  by  Biriniu,  and  died  the  same 
year. 

CjmlMlias  (Cuitobbiin)  was  a  British 
chid:,  whose  capital  was  at  Camulodunum 
(Cddiester)  and  who,  from  the  number  of 
coins  bearing  his  name,  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  prince.  [CoCTAoa.]  It  is  said 
that  one  (rf  his.  sons,  Adminios,  rebelled 
against  lum,  and  having  been  bomshed,  1^ 


his  fatlier,  soaabt  aid  from  flu  Emperor 
Caligula.  Another  of  his  sons  was  the  well- 
known  CaractacoB. 

Dio  Casdui  j  W^t.  Tkt  Cttt,  Ou  Soohm,  atU 

Cymzy  is  the  native  name  of  the  Welsh. 

[Celts;  Beitons-.  Walks.]  There  are  ob- 
jections to  the  veiy  common  use  of  this  word 
in  a  more  general  sense  in  contrast  to  Gael, 
as  denoting  that  great  branch  of  the  Celtic 
race  of  which  the  Welsh  are  the  type. 

BhfB.  Ctttto  Britain,  who  ngieots  Brvthon* 
m  a  better  term  for  the  Kenario  saiise  of  Cymry. 

CynegilB,  King  of  Wessex  (611—643), 
was  the  son  of  Ceouic,  and  nephew  of  Ceol- 
wulf ,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  son  or  Inntber, 
Owidielm,  seems  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  government.  In  614  they 
fought  against  the  Britons  at  Bampton, 
and  routed  them.  They  appear  to  have 
been  hard  pressed  by  the  Northumbrians 
and  Mercians,  under  Edwin  and  Penda 
respectiTelT.  In  628  Penda  attacked  CSien- 
cester,  and  a  teeaty  was  made  there  which 
roobably  drcnmscribed  the  bonndaries  of 
wessex  on  tiie  north-west.  In  635  Cj-negils 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  and 
was  baptised  at  Dorchester,  nis  sponsor  being 
the  Northumbrian  Icing  Oswald,  who  after- 
wards became  his  son-in-law. 

C^rnewTllf,  King  of  Wessex  (76Sf— 
784?:  ),  was  descended  uom  Cerdic,  and  became 
king  on  the  deposition  of  Sigebert.  He  en- 
gaged in  severaf  hard-fought  though  success- 
ful, conflicts  with  the  Britons,  but  at  what 
place  and  in  what  year  we  are  not  informed. 
He  had  a  ftnmidable  rival  in  Offa  of  Mercia, 
and  in  777  the  stronghold  of  Bensington 

J near  Wallingford)  was  captured  by  that  lang. 
h  7S4(P)  Cynewulf  was  murdered  at 
Merton,  m  Surrey,  by  Cyneheard,  the 
brother  of  the  former  king,  Sigebert.  This 
tragedy  is  very  finely  related  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  CAronieU,  ana  the  story  is,  as  usual, 
amplified  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon. 

Cynric  {d.  660  FJ,  the  son  of  Cerdic,  seems 
to  have  been  recognised  as  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  oonjointlT  with  his  &ther,  in  619. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  after  his  father's 
death  to  the  west  and  north,  defeating  the 
Britons  at  Old  Sarum,  and  afterwards  fighting 
a  drawn  battle  with  them  at  a  place  whi<£ 
has  been  jdausiUy  identified  with  Bukbory. 


B 

DaOTM,  Lbonabs,  or  Nawokth  {d.  1681, 
"  of  the  crooked  back,"  a  powerful  gentleman 
of  Northumberland,  and  ttie  inheritor  of  the 
lands  of  Naworth.  Dacres  was  privy  to  the 
Catholic  Rebellion  of  the  North  in  1 669,  though 
he  did  not  tain  an  active  part  in  it,  and  vim. 
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sided  with  the  royalista  when  he  saw  all  waa 
lost.  His  arrest  was,  nevertheless,  ordered,  but 
could  not  1>e  carried  into  execution,  owinf  to 
the  large  number  ot  men  who  assembled  at 
Naworth  to  protect  its  lord.  On  the  fittit  op- 
portunity Bacres  escaped  into  Scotland,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  Duke  of  Alva's  army 
in  the  Low  Countries. 

Afken,  JRfMMh;  SmUw,  Bttttt  Poftn. 

Saores,  Loan  of  HuasTitoNosAirr  {d. 
1641)  (Lord  Daores  of  the  South),  was  a 
young  nobleman  who,  in  company  with 
several  friends,  had  engaged  in  a  deer-stealing 
expedition  to  the  park  of  an  unpopular  neigh- 
bour.  Dnring  the  aHivr  whioh  ensued  one 
of  the  foresters  was  killed,  and  the  whole 
party  were  brought  up  for  trial,  and  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  was  returned.  Despite  all 
the  efforts  of  Dacres's  friends,  Henry  VIII. 
would  not  consent  to  spare  the  young  man's 
life,  saying  he  would  deal  out  equal  justice  to 
all  tanks.  Lord  Daores  was  accordingly 
exeonted  in  1641. 

Ihegaagtaa,  or  Dawstoiit  ^oene 

of  the  great  victory  won  by  Ethelirith  of 
Korthunbria  (1603)  ovot  Aidan,  King  of  the 
Scots,  who  was  followed  by  a  large  force  of 
Irish  Picts  and  Britons.  EtheUrith  was 
assisted  by  the  Dalriads,  and  gained  a  signal 
victory.  Dngaastan  is  probably  Dawston  in 
Boxbnrgfashire. 

SaUunisi«»  9th  Eabl  ov  {b.  mo,  d. 

1838),  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  earlier  years  of  his  life.  For  his  ser- 
vices in  the  French  War,  and  especially  at 
the  battle  <A  Waterloo,  he  was  raised  to  a 
peerage  in  the  Uoited  ^ngdom.  In  1816  he 
was  appointed  Governor  (h  Nova  Scotia,  and 
four  years  later  Govemor-Oeneral  of  Canada. 
More  of  a  st^dier  than  a  statesman,  he  failed 
to  conciliate  Uie  democratic  party,  who  were 
clamouring  for  refwms.  About  thin  time  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
declared  the  grievanoes  of  the  Canadians  to 
be  real,  and  in  1828  Lord  Dalhonsie  was 
recalled. 

Dalhoiudet  Jahbs  Andkew  Bsown-Rax- 
SAY,  ler  MABanis  and  10th  Earl  of  (b.  1812, 
4.  I860),  was  the  third  son  of  the  ninth  Earl 
of  Dalhonsie,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow- 
students  Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Elgin,  his 
successors  in  the  Indian  Viceroyalty.  He 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  young,  but 
was  soon  called  to  the  Upper  House,,  on  his 
fattier'B  death.  TTnder  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  he  was  sucoessivelr  Vice-President 
and  President  (1844)  of  the  Board  of  Trade— 
a  post  in  which  he  perhaps  did  more  than  any 
outer  statesman  for  the  development  of  our 
railway  system.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Bob«ri 
Peel's  government  he  did  not  quit  office,  but 
was  soon  appointed  Governor-OenenI  of 
Kodia  (1848).  It  was  a  tame  of  great  peril  for 


British  India,  where  the  SiUia  were  threaten- 
ing much  trouble,  and  in  such  an  emergency 
Dajhousie  determined  to  be  on  the  scene  of 
danger.  After  the  victories  of  Ooojerat  and 
Monltan,  he  re-oi^ianised  the  government  ot 
the  Punjaub,  and  m  1852,  by  the  capture  of 
Pegu,  comi^ted  the  frontier  of  Briti^ 
Burmah.  The  remainder  of  his  term  of  office 
was  occupied  in  consolidating  the  great 
empire  under  his  rule.  Oude  and  Nagpore, 
in  addition  to  Pegu  and  the  Punjaub,  were 
brought  directly  under  onr  government,  while 
the  Civil  Service  was  more  and  more  thrown 
open  to  all  natural  bom  sulnecta  of  the  crown, 
iEktglish  and  Hindoo  alike.  The  administratiye 
departments  received  J^esh  energy  &om  his 
reforms,  and  the  railway  system,  the  tele- 
graph, and  education  were  fostered  by  his 
care.  Under  the  .strain  of  such  work  his 
health  bwan  to  fail,  and  in  1866  he  resigned 
office,  and  sotm  afterwards  left  Calontta  for 
Europe.  The  Tn'^iftn  Matin jr,  which  so 
swiftly  followed  his  resignation,  was  by 
captious  critics  of  the  time  attributed  to  his 
pasaion  for  change ;  but  Parliament  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  services,  and  the 
government  showed  its  sense  of  his  merits  \a 
creating  him  a  marquis.  He  died  soon  afterhis 
return  to  England,  while  stUl  comparatiTaly 
a  young  man,  in  Deo.,  1860. 

Dab*  oi  Atgyle,  Adta  widtar  DattoMd  vU 
Omnim^.  [T.  A,  A] 

Dalling,  Lord.   [See  Appbkdix.] 

Palriftda— ■Ptf/--g*a<fa,  "the  home  of  the 
descendants  of  Riada" — was  (1)  a  district  in 
Ireland,  including  the  northern  half  of  county 
Antrim,  appuently  one  at  the  oldest  settle- 
ments of  uus  Soots  among  the  Ficto  of  Ulster ; 
(2)  the  name  given  to  the  district  ^  Argylo- 
slure,  settled  by  tiie  immigrant  Scots  from 
Ireland.  [For  the  history  of  the  KmgAm  9f- 
Lalriada,  see  article  on  Scots.] 
Skane,  (Mtio  Seotland,  vol.  i. 

Daby,  Tub  Battle  op,  was  an  en- 
gagement fought  between  John  ot  Lorn,  a 
relation  of  Comyn,  and  Robert  Bruce.  In 
this  enga^nnent  the  Scottish  king  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  skill  with  which  he 
moved  bock  his  armoured  knights  from  tile 
swarm  of  half-naked  Highlanders,  who  made 
the  attack  upon  ground  that  vras  essentially 
unfavoniaUe  for  the  operations  ot  cavalry. 

ThAxjm^f  Sib  Hbw  (A.  1750,  d.  1830), 
obtainea  an  «isign's  oommianon  in  the  Slst 
Regiment  in  1762.  After  holding  various 
other  commands,  he  was  in  1806  appointed 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained 
until  Augofit,  1808,  when  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  British  army  in  Portugal. 
He  arrived  at  head-quarters  the  day  after 
Wellesley's  victory  at  Vimievo,  and  saper- 
aeded  Buxrard,  who  had  alxeadv  aupersMed 
Wellesley,  and  had  prevented  him  fzx»n 
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tftkiitc  fall  advantage  of  hia  victory.  On 
JunoTa  proposal,  tenoa  wore  very  goon  made 
by  Dalrymple  with  the  French,  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Convention  of  Cinlara.  The 
news  of  that  convention  waa  received  with  the 
londeat  indignation  in  England,  and  tiie  three 
oommanders  were  recalled,  and  put  on  tlk^ 
trial.  Sir  Hevwaa  deprived  of  hia  conunand; 
but  Ilia  dia^izace  was  of  brief  doxatioii,  and 
terminated  m  1812,  when  he  waa  restored  to 
the  rank  of  general,  while  two  yeara  later  he 
was  mads  a  barcnet.  In  1818  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Blacknees  Castle,  which 
poet  he  aeems  to  have  held  up  to  the  time  of 
bia  death.   [YuuBBo;  Cimtea^] 

CQDnbifham,  AmkmU  Xnftidmrn;  Hapiar, 
Pmtimnlar  War, 

Pfclryiple,  Bib  Jjuns.    [Srant,  Vis- 

COOKT.] 

Salrympltti  Bie  Johm.  [Stazk,  2iid  Vis- 
count.] 

Datxympla.  Datw.  [Hailbb,  Lobo.] 

Dalxymptoi  Sni  Jamss,  Master  of  Stair 

{i.  1619,  <i.  1696),  W8B  one  of  the  commis- 
monera  sent  to  London  (1689)  toofferthecrown 
of  Hootland  to  WiUiam  III,  He  was  an  able 
and  HnsorapakraB  man,  so  unpopular  that  the 
Seotdi  Pariiament  endeavoured  to  pass  a 
meaanre  disqualifying  him  bma  holding 
office,  on  tlie  ground  that  he  had  assailed  the 
Hbntiea  <^  the  conntry  in  the  previooa  reigna. 
His  name  "will,  owing  to  the  orden  issued  by 
him  as  Secretary  for  Scotland,  ever  be  execrated 
in  history,  in  connection  with  the  Massacre 
of  Olencoo  (q.v>)-  -^f*^  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  he  was  sererely  censured  by  the 
Estetee,  who  "be^:ed  tiiat  his  Majesty 
VDi^  nve  BDCh  orders  concerning  him  as  he 
ndght  aeam  necessary  for  the  vindicatiou  of 
his  gwratnment."  Lord  Macanlay  calls  him 
one  of  tiie  first  men  of  hia  time — a  jurist,  a 
fltatesman,  a  fine  soholar,  an  eloquent  orator," 
and  considerB  that  his  treacheroos  cnielty  to 
the  Haodonalda  arose  from  the  &ct  that 
regarding  them  as  he  did  in  the  light  of 
fmtnniam  of  Isw,  of  industry,  and  of  trade,  he 
mme  altogether  to  forget  the  tnjpitacle  of 
the  means  in  the  eieellaioe  of  the  end. 

Dalrympl*,  Scm  JoHir  (b.  1726,  rf.  1810), 
waa  bom  in  Edinbm^h,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch 
bar,  and  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Scotch 
Ezdieqner.  He  wrote,  bmidea  some  legal 
wtnlcB,  Memoir§  of  Great  Sritam  from  ths 
int  Parlimmtnt  of  Chariu  II.  to  the  BtttU  of 
JaJTs^^STok..  1771. 

Pnlrit'.  Tbohas,  Gutbbal  {i.  168fi  F), 
diitingnifdiiBd  himself  aa  .an  officer  on  the 
nyal  aide  in  the  Parliamentary  wars.  He 
waa  taken  prisons  at  the  battle  of  Worc©»t«r, 
and  aent  aa  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  from 
vhidh,  homver,  .h«  managed  to  meus*  to 


Muscovy,  where  heservedagainst  the  Polesand 
Tartars.  After  the  Beetoration,  he  returned 
home  (1666),  and  waa  appointed  commander- 
ia.chie[  of  Charlee  II.'s  forces  in  Sootiand— a 
post  which  he  held  till  his  death,  excepting 
for  the  few  days  when  he  was  superseded  by 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  whom  Dalsiel  is  said 
to  have  refused  to  serve.  He  defeated  the 
CovenantMS  at  the  battle  <tf  Pentland  Hilla 
(1666),  only  losing  five  men  on  his  side,  and 
after  this  victory  is  said  by  Bomet  to  have 
"acted  the  Muscovite  too  grossly,"  threaten- 
ing to  ^it  and  roast  aU  the  disaffected. 
Aiter  the  battle  of  fiothwell  Bridge  (1679); 
Gknenl  DaUd  arrived  at  the  royal  camp 
with  his  commissiiHi  reneiwed,  and  re^vqaohea 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  for  his  leniency  to- 
wards the  insnigenta.  He  was  reaiarkable 
for  the  ecoentrioity  of  his  appearance,  and  at 
London,  whither  he  alwajrs  went  once  a  ^ear 
to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  drew  around  him  a 
rabble  of  boys  to  stare  at  his  huge  vhite 
beard,  which,  not  having  been  shaved  rinoe 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  reached  to  his  waist. 
He  died  soon  after  the  acceaaion  of  JasieB  IL, 
in  the  year  1686  or  1686. 

Smith,  IfMurfra  of  CriaMoii ;  Banst,  Btitory 
of  ki*  Om  TiM;  Qnuoger,  KapmyhiMiI  JHMtoru- 

D'Amory,  Rooer  (rf.  1322),  married  one 
of  the  tluee  sist^v  of  Gilbert  of  Clare,  Earl 
tA  Gloucester.  In  1317,  when  war  broke 
out  between  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
Warenne,  Boger  joined  with  the  Eari  of 
Pembroke  to  obtain  supremacy  in  the  king's 
councils.  In  1320  Laocaster  received  his 
help  in  his  attack  upon  the  Spencers ;  and 
his  name  is  inclnded  in  a  list  of  peers  who 
received  pardon  for  any  illegalitiee  tney  might 
have  committed  in  bringing  the  bivonrites  to 
justioe  (1321).  His  quarrel  with  theyotmger 
Spencer  was  probably  doe  to  their  joint 
claims  in  the  Gloucester  inheritance :  for 
they  had  married  msters.  Jjater  in  the  same 
year,  when  Edward  II.  took  arms,  Roger 
D'Amory  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  the 
effect*  of  the  king's  recovered  strength. 
His  castles  were  attacked,  and  before  long  he 
fen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Tutbury — 
a  misfortune  which  he  did  not  long  survive. 

Sut^ald,  Tus,  was  a  tax  of  two 

shillioge  on  each  hide  of  land,  and  was  levied 
pimarily  aa  a  tribnte  for  the  Dimee,  thou^ 
It  continued  long  after  the  occaaien  for  which 
it  was  first  levied  had  passed  away.  It  seems 
originally  to  have  been  a  tax  on  cultivated 
londB,  and  to  have  been  first  levied  in  the 
times  of  Ethelred  II.,  probably  for  the  first 
time.in  991.  Sktward  the  Conlsneiraholiihsd 
it,  bat  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  sBems  to  have 
revived  it  again  at  a  threefold  nte  of  six 
shillings  the  hide  (1084).  This  tax  was  oon- 
tinued  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  An  im- 
position apparenUy  almost  identical  in  cha- 
racter with  the  Danegeld,  of  two  shillings  on 
the  hide,  loimed  one  of  tiw  eariiest  poiata  of 
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dispnte  between  Henry  II.andBecket  in  1163  ; 
and  as  from  thia  very  year  the  Danegeld 
ceased  to  be  a  distinct  item  in  the  Idng'a 
revenue,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Danegdd  was 
thus  abolished  by  the  energetic  op|>Qei^oii  o( 
the  archbishop.  From  this  time  it  was  for 
Bome  years  represented  in  the  accounts  by  a 
tax,  under  the  name  of  donum,  or  attxilium 
[Aid],  which,  according  to  Dr.  Stubba,  was 
fltiU  levied  on  a  new  computation  of  hidage, 
till  under  Richard  I.  it  acquired  the  new 
name  of  earvcage  (q.v.). 

Btablw,  Gnuf.  BM.;  IPtsbmii,  VomaiCSni- 

Danolacfh  (Daneuw,  or  Dbmalaov). 
The  name  given  to  that  part  of  England 
where  Dani&  blood,  customs,  and  laws  had 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  modified,  or 
usunwd  the  place  of,  the  corresponding 
Anguan  features.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  aay  that  the  Danish  inflnenoe  gradually 
lessened  as  the  distance  from  Yorkshire  in- 
creased. The  extent  of  Daneland  varied 
at  difi^rent  periods.  Hie  great  stretch  of 
country  that  was  in  later  times  included  under 
tiie  geneml  name  of  the  Danebgh  aeenu  to 
have  been  doe  to  three,  if  not  four,  difierent 
colomsations.  First  came  the  setttement  in 
Deira,  which,  beginning  with  the  conquest  of 
York  in  867,  was  consummated  when  Halfden 
separated  from  the  southern  here  in  S7d, 
and  next  year  divided  Deira  among  his  host. 
The  Boutnem  part  tA  this  province  may  be 
considered  as  the  very  heart  of  the  smle- 
ment,  the  district  where  the  Danes  ware  most 
numerous.  Here  the  typical  Danish  endings 
thorpe  and  easier  and  by  occur  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  But  the  Danes  do  not 
appear  to  have  spread  into  lAncashire  in 
any  nombers,  and  the  Norse  names  in 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  pro- 
bably due  to  invasions  of  another  time 
and  fomily.  Nor  do  the  Danes  seem  to 
have  colonised  beyond  the  Tees.  Across 
this  boundary  river,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  tw  and  the  hairu  are  the 
rule,  and  it  is  said  that  only  four  by»  are 
to  be  found  north  of  the  last-named  river. 
Beyond  its  banks  are  Chester>le-Street  and 
Chesterwood ;  Stockton  and  Middlebam  take 
the  place  of  Doncnster,  Whitby,  andBarwick. 
But  even  within  the  more  strictly  Danish 
districts  of  the  north,  we  must  not  suppose  an 
extirpation  of  the  Anf^liau  inhabitants.  TheHe, 
being  very  near  bjr  blood  and  language  to  their 
conquerors,  came  in  merely  as  new  lOTds,  with- 
out any  violent  change,  to  an  entirely  fresh 
state  of  things.  8o  Collingham  lies  close  by 
Netherby  and  Alverthorpe  by  Wakefield,  and 
Chester  House  not  very  far  from  North  Aller- 
ton.  The  second  great  Danish  colony  was  that 
of  Lincoln,  which  seems  to  have  spread  down 
to  the  borders  <A  H(dland  (a  district  distinctly 
non-Danish  in  its  local  ncAnendatnre),  and  is 
marked  by  the  same  general  features  as  the 


colony  in  Deira,  only  in  a  less  degree.  -  The 
heart  of  this  settlement  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  lindsey  uplands.  Hie  partition  of  this 
part  of  the  country  took  nlaca  probably  in 
877.  Tha  colonisation  tn  Lindse^  seems 
to  be  distinct  from  that  which  mduded 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  North- 
ampton, and  which,  in  some  parts,  even 
extended  a  few  miles  beyond  Watling  Street. 
In  later  years  this  settlement  appears  in 
history  as  embracing  Lincoln,  and  is  then 
known  as  the  "  Five  Boroughs."  The  fourth 
and  last  important  Danish  conquest  was  that 
of  East  Angha  and  Essex.  But  here  the 
colonisation  must  have  been  very  slight.  The 
typical  Danish  endings  are  comparatively  rare 
both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  there  is  only 
one  district  that  is  largely  characterised  by  the 
by  termination:  that  lying  round  the  mouth 
oftheYare.  8u<di  were  the  three  or  four  n«at 
divisions  of  the  Danidi  settlements  in  Eng- 
land,  and  their  furthest  extent  is  marked  by 
the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  between  Alfred  and 
Gruthrum,  as  up  the  Thames  to  the  Lee,  along 
'  the  Lee  to  its  source,  then  to  Bedford,  and 
thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street.  But 
the  whou  of  this  territory  can  never  have 
been  io  any  strict  sense  Danish,  and  the 
greater  part  was  gradually  won  back,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  West  Saxon  mcmarchy. 
Under  Edward  the  Elder,  the  greater  part  of 
Mercia  and  Essex  was  recovered ;  East  Anglia 
submitted  in  921,  as  did  the  Danish  earldom  of 
Northampton;  while  in  941,  tho  Five  Borone^ 
were  flntUly  won  for  the  West  Saxon  crown. 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  kingdom  of  the 
north  had  been  tottering,  and  was  dejirived 
of  its  independence  by  Edred  (854). 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few  materials 
remaining  from  which  to  reconstruct  the 
special  features  even  of  those  divisions  of  the 
Danelagh  where  the  Scandinavian  influence 
was  strongest.  The  two  greet  settlements  of 
Deira  and  Lindsey  were  divided  into  ri^gt, 
or  trithingt,  and  these  again  sub-divided 
into  wapentaket — a  term  which  corresponds 
with  the  hundreds  of  the  south.  The  court 
of  the  tritbing  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
wapentake,  and  this  arrangement  has  been 
considered  to  point  to  a  systematic  divisiim  of 
the  land,  more  especially  as,  in  Yorkshire,  all 
three  ridings  converge  towards  the  town  ot 
York.  In  Domesday,  Leicestershire,  Notting- 
hamshire, and  Derbyshire  appear  as  divided 
into  wapentakes,  but  the  trithiug,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  is  not  to  be  found  in  these 
countieB.  Northamptonshire  aod  Rut^d 
had  both  v^wntakeB  aod  hondredi;  while 
the  East  Anglian  counties  bad  neithOT 
trithing  nor  wapentake.  East  Anglia  was  for 
a  time  governed  by  its  own  Danish  king,  as 
was  Deira  in  the  north ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  such  dignify  in 
Lindsey  or  the  Five  Boroughs,  titoogfa  each  of 
the  fLv%  towns  may  have  had  its  own  army; 
with  it!  own  ear^  and  the  ooctnrenoe  of 
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twelve  lawmen  in  Lincoln  and  Stamford  may 
perha^  point  to  a  similar  form  ol  ^vcni- 
ment  in  Xioicester  and  the  other  two  towns. 
The  difierence  in  law  between  Danish  and 
West  Saxon  Britain  cannot  have  been  very 
great.  "  The  costoms  of  compurgation,  wer- 
geld,  and  other  pecuniary  oompositiona  for 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  were  common  to 
both  tacee.  But,  while  by  Alfred's  treaty 
with  G^thrum,  English  and  Danes  were  in 
East  Anglia  reckoned  equally  dear,  in  York- 
shire, the  wet^ld  of  the  Danish  hold  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Anglian  or  Saxon  thegn, 
ib.  Bobertson  considiers  that  the  Northern 
Danes  "  eradicated  every  veitige  of  proprie- 
tary rigfatB  in  the  ^vtricts  actually  colonised," 
whereaathe  Eastern  Danesqutetly  settled  down 
alongside  of  the  earlier  Anglian  inhabitants ; 
and  Dr.  Stubbs  has  noticed  how  fuUy  the 
allodial  tenure  must  have  been  reinstated  in 
Yorkshire  and  East  Anglia.  But  in  any 
ease,  however  trifling  they  may  have  been, 
certain  easily  rect^tniiable  distinctions  did 
separate  the  htws  and  customs  of  the  Danelagh 
from  those  of  Mercia  and  Wessez.  It  is  to 
thia  bet  that  Edgar  alludes  when  he  wills 
that  "  with  the  Danes,  such  laws  should  stand 
as  they  best  may  choose ;  "  or,  again,  when  he 
bids  the  Ihmea  inflict  pnnudiment "  according 
to  their  bw.**  Canute  recognises  the  same 
distinction,  which  re-appears  even  after  the 
Conquest,  till  it  vanitdies  away  during  the 
wars  of  Stephen.  With  Ueury  II.  the  king's 
justice  was  in  every  land,  and  the  historians 
of  his  reign,  in  using  the  term,  show  them- 
selves uncertain  what  sbirea  belong  to  this 
division. 

The  following  are  the  shires  reckoned  in 
the  Danelagh  at  different  periods : — Yorkshire, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, Leicesterahire,  Derbyshire,  Rutland, 
Northamptonshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Buckinghamshire,  Bedlcadihire, 
Hffltfordshire.  [Dambs.] 

Bdbortsoa,  ScctloM  imitr  1m  Sarty  Kiogt; 
Btabba,  CinuM(iiti<m«l  Bwtory  ;  FreenMU,  Sor- 
woK  CMqiiMt ;  Gnat,  Tk»  Ornqntt  ttf  Bttgumi ; 
^ntorpe,  AnetmU  Lotct  awl  iMtitatw  0/  Amiand  ; 
Wonaae,  SaiMi  BtkfUnd  ;  I.  Tiflor,  Word*  and 
PlaoM;  attmtttad,Lime0MinA%dtluDemm. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Dumb  (also  called  Nokthxen ,  arWimisot) 
are  generically  the  Scandinavian  freebooters 
and  immigrants  (not  only  Qioso  from  Den- 
mark proper),  whose  incursions  and  settle- 
ments fill  a  large  space  in  English  history 
from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century. 

Ur.  Freeman  has  distinguished  three  stages 
id  Danish  invasion,  in  which  the  objects  were 
plunder,  settlement,  and  conquest  respectively. 
(1)  The  first  stage  begins  with  the  devasta- 
tion of  Northumbria,  in  787.  Every  year  saw 
fresh  swarms  of  pirates  pillaging  the  coasta, 
and  sometimes  penetrating  far  mland.  Not 
only  England,  but  all  Northern  Europe,  was 
exposed  to  these  inroads,  and  as  the  triumphs 
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<d  Charles  the  Great  had  made  access  to 
North  Germany  difficult,  it  was  by  sea  that 
they  commonly  went  on  their  forays.  Their 
object  was  mainly  plunder.  Settlement  or 
conquest  was  impossible.  Scandinavia  was 
cut  up  into  so  many  petty  states,  that  the 
necessary  degree  of  cohesion  was  hardly  yet 
obtainable  for  combined  efforts.  Sated 
with  booty,  the  sea-kings  returned  to  their 
native  dales  and  fjords,  to  sally  forth  again 
at  the  approach  of  summer.  Fierce  heathens 
as  yet,  they  destroyed  every  Christian  shrine 
and  sanctuary,  spread  universal  misery  and 
want,  and  added  a  new  and  terrible  danger  to 
the  many  terrors  of  early  mcdinv^  Gmee. 
(2)  Within  a  century  01  the  first  inroads 
of  the  Wikings,  a  great  revolution  in  Scandi- 
nai'ia  began  a  new  era.  Great  kings  arose  in 
the  north,  who  subjected  to  themselves  the 
wide  districts  that  became  known  as  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The  jarU  or  pet^ 
kinglets  who  ruled  each  Aarmd  (district  or 
county)  of  Scandinavia  were  crushed  into  de- 
pendence on  a  new  centniliBing  national  power. 
Harold  the  Fair-haired  (Harra^)  in  Norway, 
Oorm  the  Old  in  Denmark,  raised  themselves 
b}-  sheer  personal  vigour  into  the  position  of 
longs  of  the  whole  land.  Eric  of  Upaala,  to 
a  luser  extent,  made  every  district  of  Sweden* 
and  Gottland  acknowledge  the  political  and 
religious  supremacy  of  the  protector  of  the 
great  sanctuary  of  TJpsala.  It  was  Uie  same 
process  that  was  consolidating  England  into 
a  single  state,  and  which  afterwaMs  became 
the  source  of  the  national  idea.  But  as  in 
England  and  Oennany,  the  new  development 
proved  a  deadly  foe  to  the  primitive  Teutonic* 
polity,  which  had  survived  till  the  eighth 
centun"  in  Scandinavia,  just  aa  it  had  been  de- 
scribed  by  Tacitus  in  the  first  century  in  Grer- 
many.  All  conservative  instincts  revolted 
against  the  degradation  of  the  sovereign  jarl 
to  the  condition  of  personal  subordination  to 
the  new  monarch.  The  best  and  bravest  of 
the  Northmen  abandoned  their  nattre  land, 
and  sought  to  win  "by  their  swords  a  new 
home  for  their  old  pouty.  Hence  the  great' 
Scandinavian  migrations  of  the  ninth  century. 
Again  the  Nor^mien  poured  into  England, 
seeking,  like  the  English  themselves  three 
centuries  earlier,  a  definite  settlement  The 
second  half  of  tiw  ninth  centoiy  is  the  limit 
<tf  this  period ;  at  its  close  half  Britain  was 
Danish,  llie  fonnidable  alliance  of  Danes 
and  West  Welsh,  which  Egbert  crushed  at 
Hengestesdun,  perhaps  marlu  the  beginning 
of  the  change.  Under  Etbelred  I.  of  Weasex 
the  crisis  was  reached.  Between  867  and  869 
Northumbria,  long  distracted  Ity  anardrr, 
accepted  as  monarch  the  de^ttent  of  the 
pagan  invaders.  In  868  Mercia  was  overrun, 
and  in  870  the  martjTdom  of  the  sainted  King 
Edmund  attested  the  completeness  of  their 
conquest  of  East  Anglia.  In  871  the  ruling 
kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  invade£ 
A  oriUiant  iBriei  of  hard-fought  battles 
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taught  the  invader  that  Weasex  was  not  so 
easy  a  prey  as  the  subject  states.  When 
Ethelred  died  in  the  middle  of  the  contest, 
his  brother  Alfred  kept  up  the  struggle.  He 
succeeded  in  clearing  bis  own  territoiy  at  the 
expense  of  the  overlordship  won  by  Egbert. 
But  Dein,  Northumbria,  and  Ea^  Anglia 
were  regularly  occupied  and  symmetrically 
divided  among  the  conquerors  with  the  same 
numerical  precision  as  marks  the  allotment  of 
Iceland.  A  fresh  invasion  of  Wessex  in  878 
reduced  Alfred  to  the  lowest  |^itch  of  degra- 
dation, but  his  marvellous  revival  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Wedmore,  that  acknowledged  the 
atntm  quo,  and  gave  -the  Danes  all  the  laud 
nortb-eaat  of  Watling  Street  U.f.,  Chester  to 
Hertford),  and  the  Lea  and  Ixtwer  Thames. 
Within  this  Danelagh  a  new  Scandinavia 
aroae;  and  a  new  swarm  of  Aaradskonunffr, 
like  Cinthonn  of  East  Anglia,  seemed  to  undo 
the  work  of  the  Pendas  and  Edwins.  North 
of  Detra  an  English  line  continued  to  reign 
in  Bamborongh.  While  this  was  going  on 
in  England,  other  settlements  were  being 
effected  in  the  north  and  west.  Fresh  swarms 
of  Wikings,  who  fled  "  from  the  tjianny  of 
Harold  EWrluur,"  colonised  the  Oricnej's, 
Shetland,  Faroe,  Hebrides,  and  the  southern 
isles  as  tar  as  Man,  and  in  Sutherland  and 
Caithness  effected  a  settlement  on  the  main- 
land. Indignant  at  their  desertion,  Harold 
went  in  person  to  subdue  them  to  his  sway. 
The  boldest  soiu;ht  a  remoter  home  in  the 
hitherto  desert  Iceland,  and  tiience  in  Green- 
land and  Vinland  (Uanaohusetta)  are  said  to 
have  established  the  first  European  colonies  in 
the  New  World.  Others  went  to  tiie  east  coast 
of  Ireland,  where  such  names  as  Waterford 
and  Wexford  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Wiking  state.  Thence  they  indicted  severe 
blows  on  W^ee  and  Strathclyde.  The  abun- 
dance of  fords,  holms,  and  garths  in  the  region 
round  Milford  Haven  testifies  that  the  wander- 
ing sea-king  found  amidst  the  deep  inlets  of 
south-western  Dyfed  the  likeness  of  the  fjords 
of  his  northern  home.  Fainter  traces  of  a  pos- 
sible settlement  in  Anglesea,  clearer  ones  of 
an  occupation  of  the  lands  round  Sol  way  Firth, 
mark  the  ubiquity  of  the  sea-kings'  ravages. 
Sometimee,  as  in  the  Orkneys  and  Shetlands, 
and  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they 
drove  away  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants.  In 
others  they  displayed  that  capacity  for  assimi- 
lation with  the  subject  race  Got  always  marked 
their  descendants.  Outside  the  bounds  of 
Britain,  nmilar  colonising  bands  won  Nor* 
nundy  from  the  Onrolings,  and  effected  smaller 
settlements  on  other  parts  (rf  the  Oanlish 
coast.  Eastwards  over  the  Baltic,  Rurik  and 
his  WikingH  founded  a  dj-nasty  in  Russia, 
whence  the  w&ranger  carried  the  terror  of  the 
Scandinavian  name  to  the  court  of  the  Eastern 
Cnsars.^  The  Peace  of  Wedmore  began  a  new 
period  in  the  relation  between  English  and 
Danes.  For  a  century  we  hear  little  of  fresh 
invanons  from  bej-ond  sea,  but  a  constant 


war  went  on  between  the  Danes  in  England 
and  the  West  Saxon  monarchs  who  endea- 
voured to  subdue  them.  Even  the  constant 
devastations  of  the  "black  pagans^"  which 
laid  waste  Carlisle,  and  harried  with  fearful 
effects  Walea  after  the  death  of  Howel  Dha, 
were  the  work  mostly  of  Danish  settlers  in 
Ireland,  or  of  colonists  among  the  Brythons 
themselves.  The  steps  of  this  new  struggle 
are  as  follows:  Alfred  rested  content  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  overlordship  and 
the  recognition  of  ChristianiW  among  the 
Danish  settlers.  Edward  the  Elder  and  his 
sister  .^thelflced,  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mercians," 
went  a  step  farther  by  building  a  strong  line 
of  fortress  along  the  frontier  of  the  Danelagh, 
which  prevented  furtlier  invasions  of  Wessex 
and  West  Suxlon  ^Mercia,  and  were  starting- 
points  for  the  subjection  of  the  sons  of  the 
Wikings.  Athelsbiu  exceeded  this  b;^  estab- 
lishing friendly  relations  with  the  pnncee  of 
Scandinavia,  by  defeating  the  great  confe- 
deracy of  Danes  and  Celta  at  Brunanburh,  and 
by  b^inning  the  direct  re-conquest  of  the 
lands  ceded  at  Wedmore.  Edred,  or  Dunstan 
his  minister,  completed  the  process  by  the 
conquest  of  Northumbria  and  the  assomptiat 
of  imperial  tiUea  Edgar,  called  first  to 
power  by  the  northern  and  Danish  half  of  the 
nation,  consolidated  the  process  by  renewing 
the  liberal,  yet  effectual,  policy  of  Dunstan. 
Under  him,  the  Danes  became  Englishmen, 
and  the  Danelagh  a  merely  legal  distinction. 
The  re-conqneet  was  thus  completedl  With 
Efhelred  uie  Unready  evei^thing  wrat 
wrong,  and  before  long  the  dangers  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  century  were  revived  by 
fresh  plunderings  of  new  Wiking  hordes  from 
Scandinavia.  But  the  first  stage  thus  renewed 
soon  led  to  the  second  coming  back,  and  the 
kings  of  the  north  were  now  too  powerful  to 
brook  anbiects  establishing  new  Nonnandies 
or  Icelands  at  thmr  expense.  Hence  they 
resolved  to  ti^  part  in  these  expeditions  m- 
plunder  and  settlement,  and  thus  Mr.  Free- 
man's third  stage  of  political  conquest,  a 
stage  never  attained  on  the  Continent,  begins. 
The  King  of  all  Denmark  now  sets  to  work 
to  conquer  all  England.  After  many  failures, 
Swegen  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  and  handed 
down  his  power  to  his  greater  son,  Canute,  who 
reignedaslegal  King  of  England  with  theassoit 
of  the  English  people,  which,  if  formal  at  first, 
became  ultimately  as  real  as  any  such  popular 
recc^itions  were,  and  was  only  withdrawn 
when  the  quarrels  and  misconduct  of  Hart  ha - 
Canute  and  Harold  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  West  Saxon  line  in  Edward  the  Confessor. 

The  really  important  Danish  period  of 
EI^flidl  history  now  ends;  but  Wiking 
forages  were  anil  not  unknown,  and  expe- 
ditions of  Danish  and  Norse  princes  still  c<m- 
tinu^  for  nearly  a  century.  In  Euf^land,  the 
great  inraaion  of  the  heroic  Harold  Hardiada 
in  1066  might,  if  successful,  have  placed 
another  Danish  dynasty  on  the  throne.  All 
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through  the  Conqueror's  reign  fflmilar,  if 
fainter,  asnnlta  were  feared  in  the  nominal 
interest  of  the  Engliofa  cause.  The  extra- 
oniinar>'  career  of  Magnus  of  Norway  among 
the  Weetem  Isles,  ending  in  his  war  in  Angle- 
sea  with  the  Eurls  of  Chester  and  Shrewsbury 
in  1098,  waa  the  last  exploit  of  tiie  Wikiiiga 
that  has  any  direct  relation  to  English  history. 
Brian  Boroimhe's  victory  of  Clontai-f  (1014) 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  ScandinaTian  steLee 
in  Ireland.  Bat  in  Scotland,  though  Caith- 
ness was  annexed  in  1196,  it  was  not  till  1263 
that  the  battle  of  Largs  put  an  nnd  to  their 
capacitr  for  aggreseioD,  and  led  to  the  annex- 
ation of  the  Wtatem  Islands  to  Scotland ;  but 
they  retained  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
on  Trondhjem  till  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
also  the  Orkneys  and  their  dependencies  were 
pntcUcally  handed  over  to  James  III. 

Apart  from  the  general  misery  and  want, 
these  plonderings  were  too  irregular  to  leave 
any  deeply-seated  effects  behind  them.  A 
r^ogreasion  towards  barbarism,  the  decline  of 
ifljtTning  and  culture  that  attended  the  sack  of 
the  Uracian  abbeys,  a  partial  forcing  on  of  the 
fendalisiBg  tendency  as  best  adapted  for  de- 
fooca,  is  aSi  that  can  saf el  vbe  ascribed  to  them. 
Little  positively  can  be  affirmed  of  the  results 
oiF  the  Danish  Conquest,  either  on  the  nation 
generally  or  on  those  special  districts  which 
became  l^uii^  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
libit  they  had  a  bracing  effect  upon  the  nation 
can  safely  be  conjectured,  but  Mr.  Robertson's 
ar^ment  that  "  a  greater  amount  of  freedom 
existed  in  the  Danelagh  than  in  Wessex  and 
English  Merda  "  is  based  on  too  imperfect  an 
indactioa  to  be  safely  admitted  as  a  proved 
lut.  Stin,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
advent  of  a  new  luce,  whose  very  object  in 
emigration  was  to  preserve  their  old  Teutonic 
polity  nnstained  by  the  innovati<nis  <A  Ilar- 
ngr,  did  largely  tend  to  strengthen  at  a  time 
of  weakness  the  traditional,  national,  and 
Teutonic  constitution  of  England,  and  so  in 
this  reepect  to  retard  the  territwialising 
tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  increased  militarism  which 
foreiffa  invasion  necessitated  was  directly 
fendu.  If  the  Danes  put  off  the  unity  ot 
England  by  undoing  the  work  of  Offa,  Ed- 
win, and  ^bert,  they  made  it  more  certain 
in  the  end  by  the  effacement  of  tribal  distinc- 
tions, and  by  the  consolidation  of  what  re- 
mained EngliBlif  which  direcUjr  followed  the 
■tra^le  with  th«n.  But  it  is  very  impro- 
bable tlut  the  Danes  introduced  many  deBnite 
changes  in  law  or  custom.  The  peculiar 
usages  (rf  the  Danelagh  may  as  much  be 
Ai^lian  as  Danish.  Anyhow,  the  fact  that 
the  Danelagh  was  a  territory,  within  which 
all  of  whatever  race  acknowledged  the 
''Danish  custom,**  riiows  that  absence  of 
personal  law  is  important  in  English  history. 
Thtt  I^nes  never  dispossessed  the  Anglian 
population;  tiidr  institntions,  so  &r  as  we 
iww  thnOf  wore  fundamentally  the  same  as 


the  English.  As  soon  as  they  became  Chris- 
tians thuy  were  practically  .E^lishmen,  just 
as  the  Normans  became  Frenchmen,  only  in 
both  cases  there  was  a  superior  vigour,  a  sur- 
vival ot  the  old  Wiking  days.  Traces  in  local 
nomenclature ;  the  substitution  of  "  by  "  for 
"tun;"  the  "forces,"  "neseos,"  "fords,"  «nd 
"  holms "  of  Nmih  England ;  the  dirision 
into  wapentakes  and  ridings,  are  clearly 
Danish ;  but  such  effects  ate  purely  super- 
ficial. The  same  thing  took  a  new  name. 
The  vrite,  the  doom,  the  ealdorman,  the  frith, 
became  the  lahslit,  lab,  jarl,  and  grith.  But 
as  the  Northman  became  French  in  Normandy, 
so  he  became  Anglian  in  Mercia  and  Goidelic 
in  Man— which,  though  the  very  centre  of 
Norse  power,  retains  to  this  day  its  Celtic 
speech,  while  half  the  place-names  of  the  island 
keep  their  original  form.  Only  in  the  region 
of  government  where  a  thoroughly  Norse  in- 
stitution was  superimposed  on  a  Celtic  polity, 
to  the  extinction  of  the  latter,  is  the  Danish 
influence  clearly  displayed.  In  the  Hebrides 
the  clans  survived  the  Norse  jarls,  although 
the  local  names  betray  Norse  influence.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  Danish  settlement 
began  the  scries  of  events  that  has  made 
South  Pembrokeshire  an  English-speaking 
district.  In  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Caith- 
ness and  Sunderland,  alene  did  the  Conquest 
extend  so  thoroughly  as  to  supersede  the 
old  language  for  one  which,  under  later 
influences,  easily  became  English.  Though 
^roatchai^es  foUowed  Canute's  domination,  it 
IS  very  hard  to  say  what  part  of  them  followed 
on  the  introduction  of  Northern  customs  and 
institutions.  Even  the  introduction  of  huscarls 
added  no  new  element  to  English  develop- 
ment. No  one  now  believes  that  Canute's 
"  forest- law  "  was  Danish.  Canute's  idea  of  a 
northern  empire  could  more  easily  be  got  from 
the  history  m  Edgar  than  from  any  precedents 
of  anarchic  Scandinavia.  In  fact,  England 
had  more  influence  on  Denmark  and  Norway 
than  these  latter  had  on  her.  Canute's  reign  is 
of  the  greatest  political  importance,  as  pro- 
ducing on  a  small  scale  the  same  tendencies 
that  were  afterwards  devel<^)ed  to  a  greater 
extent  bj'  the  Norman  CtMiquest.  But  only 
very  indirectly  can  Danish  influence  be  said 
to  be  a  factor  in  this  process.  The  Northern 
antiquaries,  who  refer  ever>'  point  of  similarity 
with  t^ir  own  state  to  Danish  influence  on 
England,  ignore  how  much  both  have  in 
eommon,  and  the  asi^oulatiTe  capacity  <rf  a 
iMrbarous  but  vigorous  race  in  contact  with 
one  of  superior,  though  only  slig^itly  superi<n-, 
civilisation. 

Worsaae^  Daii«f  and  Kmetgiaiu  i».  XngUiiuf, 
Scotland,  and  Inland  Is  tb«  fnlkst  SMcial  work 
am  this  sabjeot,  bnt  it«  uMfnlseas  U  impaired 
b;  the  rmdiness  with  which  ererj  English  inati- 
tntfon  IB  asBiKoed  to  a  Somdinarian  origJniL 
Stnbba's  OmttttHtwrnBl  HUtorir,  i.  )  77,  gives  an 
exhanatWe  summarj  of  the  general  effects  of 
the  Dfliusb  Invarions.  Cf.  BoberUon,  ScotioM 
wier  k*r  Borlu  JCtnga.  H.,  Kmji  m  Ik*  Dm*  Lav  ; 
■ad  Frsemaa,  ITorMUM  OBMfMMt,  Mpodally  forthe 
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loigB  of  Cauata.  Eoniad  Maui«r,  wboee  Maiid 
(fives  the  best  tuscouut  ol  the  par«Bt  form  of 
ScBudiuaviau  ^lity  developed  in  unlfttiou,  has 
also,  in  his  Krxlitehe  D«beracnau,  treated  ports  of 
the  subject  with  great  discriminatioo.  For  the 
ScuidiuaTiaus  at  home,  Snorro's  HeimAringla, 
tnuulated  by  LainK>  abridged  in  Carljle's  Eariy 
Kvm  ^  Sorvag,  is  the  great  authority,  and 
DaUmatm'a  GucfiicM*  turn  Bannemarlc  a  good 
modern  account.  For  the  Islands,  Hunch's 
edition  of  Ckrmionn  G«gum  ManniCB  and  Asder- 
■on'sO'-lnoyingaSajasre  important.  O'.  Skene's 
<M(u)  Scotland,  ef^edAlIy  1.  802,  3a5-«,  388,  38S, 
492.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Dangerfield,  Tkokab  {d.  1686),  the 

inventor  of  the  *'  Meal-Tuh  Plot"  (q.v.),  was 
s  man  of  profligate  life,  who  bad  been  more 
than  once  branded,  whipped,  and  imprisoned 
for  felony.  His  disclosures  implicating  the 
Presbyterian  leaders  were  not  believed,  and 
his  retractation  and  subsequent  accnaation  of 
the  Catholics  led  fortunately  to  no  judicial 
mnrders,  aa  in  the  case  of  his  fellow-informers, 
Oatcs  and  Bodloe.  rPopisM  Plot.]  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  Dangerfield  was  con- 
victed of  libdl  in  connection  with  the  Meal- 
Plot,  and  was  put  in  the  pillory  and 
whipped.  On  his  way  back  to  prison,  be  was 
brutuly  asiaalted  by  a  Boman  Catholic  lawyer 
named  Francis,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
died. 

D'Arblay,  IIahaub  {b.  1752,  4.  1840), 
was  the  marriage  name  of  Frances  Bumey, 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friend,  Charles 
Bum^,  and  the  authoress  of  Evelina,  Cecilia, 
&c.  Her  Meinoiri,  which  were  first  published 
in  1842,  are  of  some  value  for  the  infonna- 
tion  they  afford  us  concerning  the  court  of 
Oe(H^  III. 

Darcy*  Thomas,  Lokd  [d-  1539),  was  a 
faithful  subjeci  of  the  crown  through- 
out the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  During  the 
Cornish  outbreak  of  14S7,  being  made  one 
of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  for  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  various  ctr- 
cumstances  of  the  rebellion,  he  showed  his 
zeal  for  the  king  by  the  merciless  severity 
of  his  proceedings.  Later  on,  in  the  same 
year,  Darcy  accompaniod  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
in  his  hasty  march  to  the  relief  of  Norham 
Castle,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  Scotch 
under  James  IV.  and  Ferkin  Warbeck; 
and  it  was  presumably  as  a  reward  for  his 
services  on  this  occasion  that  bo  was  ap< 

Sintod  to  the  Constablcsbip  of  Bamborough 
stie,  and  in  1498  to  the  Captaincy  of  the 
town  of  Berwick  and  the  Wardend[iy>  of  the 
East  and  Middle  Marches  of  Scotland. 
Darcy's  suspected  sjTnpathy  with  the  insur- 
rection  that  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire  in 
1^37,  and  his  unmistakable  co-operation  with 
the  Yorkshire  nobles  in  the  popular  rising 
known  as  the  "  Pilgrimage  o£  Grace,"  which 
inmwdiately  succeeded  Uie  loncolnshire  re- 
volt, were  circumatanceB  which  at  once 
singled  him  out  for  the  vengeance  of  Thomas 
Ovniwell.    A  very  brief  enmination  was 


sufficient  to  prove  Darcy's  treasonable  con- 
nection  with  the  rioters  of  1537,  and  he  was 
accordingly  beheaded  June  20,  1539.  [Pil- 

OHIMAOB  OF  GUACE.] 

Bacon's  Lift  of  HeMry  711. ;  Froude,  Hist, 

DardanollaSf  The  Pabsaob  of  thk,  was 

accompli^ed  in  1807  by  Sir  John  Duck- 
worth, who  thus  lent  considerable  aid  to  the 
Russian  troops  invading  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia.  A  desultory  fire  was  opened  on  the 
English  ships  from  both  the  European  and 
Asiatic  sides  of  the  Straits,  but  without  much 
effect.  An  ultimatum  was  sent  to  the  Turkish 
government,  which  opened  negotiations  so 
as  to  save  time.  So  successful  and  n>eedy 
were  their  defences  that  the  English  admiral 
determined  at  lost  to  retrace  his  steps  (Mitrch 
1,  1807) — a  feat  which  he  accompliched  under 
heavy  fire.  Admiral  Duckworth  then  con- 
tented himself  with  blockading  the  Straits. 
This  expedition,  though  unsuccessful  in  its 
results,  was  well  planned,  and  cakulated,  had 
it  succeeded,  to  have  strengthened  very 
materially  the  resistance  offered  by  Rosua 
to  NqK>Ie(Hi. 

Daadoi  Company,  The.  Aftw  found- 
ing the  Bank  of  Sigland  in  1694  [Bahkiko], 
Kobert  Paterson  conceived  the  idea  of  inau- 
gurating a  company  in  which  the  Scotch 
should  find  a  field  for  their  enterprise  equal 
to  that  possessed  hythe  English  m  the  East 
India  Company.  The  trade  with  Eastern 
and  Southcon  Asia  had  long  been  passing  round 
by  the  Cape,  and  was  virtually  in  the  lunds  of 
this  great  Company.  Paterson  therefore  argued 
that  by  establishing  a  colony  at  Darien,  the 
Eastern  world  might  more  directly  exchange 
its  products  with  the  Western.  In  1695  an 
Act  was  passed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
giving  to  Uie  newly-formed  African  Company, 
whose  directors  were  equally  divided  between 
England  and  Scotland,  special  and  peculiar 
powers  to  make  settlements  and  build  cities, 
harbours,  and  fortifications  in  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America.  They  were  likewise  authorised  to 
make  alliances  with  distant  powers  in  these 
three  inrts  of  the  world,  and  to  defend  them- 
selves  if  attached ;  while  to  restmin  private 
adventurers,  all  other  Scotchmen  were  pro- 
hibited from  trading  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  said  company.  But  when  the  news  of 
this  concession  reached  England  the  Parlia- 
ment at  Westminster,  was  loud  in  condemnii^ 
such  unwarranted  privileges  granted  to  the 
Northern  kingdom,  and  William  was  forced 
to  disown  his  Commissioner's  Act,  and  with- 
draw, as  King  of  England,  the  charter  which 
as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had  gruntdd  his  repre* 
sentative.  The  result  of  this  outcry  was  that 
the  English  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
scheme,  and  its  whole  burden  thrown  on  the 
Scotch,  who  soon  subscribed  a  nominal  sum  of 
£400,000,  of  which,  however,  it  appears  that 
only  » little  more  than  half  was  actually  paid 
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up.  Itwas  not  all  at  (mce  that  Butenoa  made 
known  the  exact  spot  at  which  bo  would  fix 
hit  great  station,  and  even  when  the  fleet  was 
read^  to  sail,  in  1698,  its  destination  was  not 
I««cuel7  known.  A  few  vessels  had  be«i 
procured  from  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  the 
lai^ieflt  (rf  which  would  have  been  one  of  the 
amalleat  in  the  Englidi  navy,  and  the  expedi- 
tion set  sail  under  the  gnidanceof  acouncil  of 
seven.  The  cargo  laid  in  seems  to  have  heea 
iost  tbo  things  which  would  not  be  wanted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  to  which 
they  were  being  sent.  Huge  poriwigs,  heavy 
woollen  stuffs,  and  hundreds  of  Englub  Bibles 
were  scarce  likely  to  meet  ihe  wants  of  the 
Spaniarda  or  Indians  dwelling  in  a  tropical 
chme.  After  snfietiag  some  privation  for  Jack 
of  EffxmsionB,  the  fleet  anchored  off  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  and  taking  possession  of  the  country, 
called  it  New  Caledonia,  and  at  once  com- 
menced  to  dig  trenches  for  their  new  city  of 
New  Edinburgh.  Negotiations  were  opened 
with  the  natives^  and  the  representative  plan  of 
government  which  had  been  decided  upon  at 
home  was  commenced  to  be  carried  into  effect. 
Ueanwhile  the  site  of  the  new  settlement 
became  known  in  Europe;  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador  was  loud  in  his  complaints,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  in  the  Spanish  ports  for 
an  expedition  against  the  iubniden.  But  in 
Scotland  the  fr«azy  increased,  and  in  Angiut, 
1699,  four  more  ships  were  despatched  to  the 
isthmus,  with  thuteen  hundred  men  on  board. 
But  by  the  time  the  new  expedition  reached 
its  destination  the  preceding  one  had  disap- 
peared. Unable  to  toil  in  tiie  tropical  heat, 
and  unaccustomed  to  tn^ical  foods,  the  Scotch 
settlers  perished  by  scores,  tiU  at  last  ttie  sur- 
vivors, disregarding  Paterson's  entreaties  to 
be  left  with  a  few  companitms  to  welcome  the 
reinforcements  from  home,  put  off  for  New 
York ;  and  four  months  later  the  second  expe- 
dition found  the  site  of  New  Edinburgh  a 
wilderness.  It  was  in  vain  tbat  they  at- 
tempted to  reconstruct  the  colony.  Dissensions 
broke  out,  and  mortality  was  hig^ ;  and  to 
crown  all,  a  Spanish  aqoadrcm  anchored  off 
their  walls,  with  great  dtiBcolty  a  negotia- 
tion was  opened  between  men  of  two  nations 
who  seem  not  to  have  had  any  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  language,  and  by  the 
middle  of  April  the  Scotch  party  had  set  sail 
tor  home,  having  already,  in  little  more  than 
four  months,  lost  nearly  a  cinarter  of  their 
nomber. 

A  sbrikin;  aoootmt  is  givan  in  Uacanlaf ,  Hiit. 
of  Sn^and. 

Darlington,  Ckarlotts  Sophia  Kil- 
HANBBOOB,  Cof-NTESS  Of  (rf.  1730),  wos  One 
of  the  mtstreflses  of  George  I.  In  1721 
she  was  created  Countess  of  Leinster,  and  in 
the  following  year  Countess  of  Darlington. 
We  find  her,  with  her  sister  Madame  de 
Platen  (in  opposition  to  the  rival  mistroas, 
the  DnchcMB  of  Kendal),  supporting  Carteret 
in  hie  struggle  for  power  witn  Townshoid  and 


Walpole.  "She  waa,"  brj-s  Lord  Stanhope, 
"  younger  and  more  fcmndsome  than  her  rival ; 
but,  like  her,  unwieldy  in  person  and  rapacious 
in  character.  From  her  great  size  she  was 
called  'the  Elephant.' " 

Daxnley^HsKUY  Stvakt,  Loitn  [b.  lo4l,d. 
1567),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  a  niece  of  Hcnrj'  VIII. 
In  1&6&  Marj'  of  Scotland,  Ms  cousin,  saw  and 
at  once  fell  m  love  with  him.  The  mon-iage 
was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  in  spite  oi  violent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Munay  and  the  J^rotestants,  who 
viewed  the  union  of  their  queen  with  a 
Roman  Catludic  family  with  great  disttust. 
Damley  was  created  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
was  soon  afterwards,  hy  order  of  biu  wife, 
illegally  proclaimed  King  of  Scots.  Mary 
soon  found  her  mistake  in  marrj'ing  a  man 
who  was  at  once  foolish  and.  profligate.  A 
coldness  sprang  up  between  them,  and  the 
murder  of  BizEio,  to  which  Daniley  was 
a  party,  only  increased  it.  Loathed  as 
he  was  by  the  queen,  and  endangered  by 
her  reconciliation  to  his  bitterest  enemies, 
Damley  endeavoured  to  escape  to  France,  but 
was  not  permitted  to  leave  Scotland.  After 
the  birth  of  his  acm,  afterwards'  Jamee  VI., 
whose  christening  he  refused  to  attend, 
Damley  was  seized  at  Glasgow  with  a  violent 
illnoas,  from  which  he  bad  barelv  recovered 
when  Mar}' paid  him  a  visit  and  urged  his 
removal  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  accordingly 
conveyed  to  a  small  bouse  close  to  the  city 
walls,  in  a  district  known  as  Kirk-t^-Fidd. 
In  the  night  (Feb.  10,  1567),  the  bouse  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  Damley's 
body  was  found  next  morning  Iving  in  the 
garden  by  that  of  his  page ;  but  neither 
corpse  bore  traces  of  violence.  Public  feeling 
at  once  pointed  to  Bothwell  as  the  murderer, 
and  more  than  suroected  Mary  to  have  been 
an  accomplice  in  tike  oime.  Iho  strongest 
circumstantial  evidence  points  to  the  same 
conclnnon. 

SeUoni,  BMueMi  QaxifhUx.XarU  Sttwrt; 
H^^[|  JEary  Qucm     £!oota ;  Burton,  flut.  iff 

Daxrein  Frenntment.  [Asaizs.] 

Dartmonlih,  Williah  Leoob,  Ist 
Eahl  of  (6.  1672,  d.  1750),  was  a  prominent 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His 
principles  were  those  of  a  strong  Tory  and 
High  Churchman.  He  mairied  a  daughter  oS 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  On  the  accession  of 
the  queen  he  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  on  the  downfall  of  Godolphin's 
ministrj-  ho  was  made  Setretarj'  of  State  and 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  (1710). 
It  was  by  making  use  of  him  that  Marlbwough 
tried  to  avoid  dismissal  from  his  appointments 
by  a  close  union  with  the  Tory  ministry. 
Dartmouth  was  one  of  the  perRons  appointed 
by  Anne  to  confer  with  the  French  envoy 
Menager  on  the  preliminaries  for  the  Treaty 
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of  Utrecht.  The  wholesale  creation  of  twelve 
peois  did  not  meet  with  hia  approval,  but  he 
continued  in  the  miniiitTy,  and  was  ci'eated 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (1714).  On  the  acceeeion  of 
(jrcorge  he  ceased  to  take  any  share  in  politics. 
"  DartmouUi,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  *'  who  was 
HUBpected,  not  wiuiout  reason,  of  bei^  inclined 
to  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  fami^*,  whs  a 
good-humoared  and  accompUahed  nobleman 
who  made  no  enemies." 

Stanhope,  HiU.  <tf  En^. ;  Coxe,  UarJhorwigh. 

Dashwood*  Sir  Francis,  created  Baron 
le  Despencer  {d.  1781),  the  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Dashwood  by  Lady  Mary  Fane,  ob- 
tained hia  chief  claim  to  celebrity  in  early  life 
hw  his  recldesB  immorality  and  profancneas. 
Frmn  such  acmes  as  those  of  his  *'  Fraiuns- 
can  Abbey"  at  Medmenham,  Sir  Francis  was 
summoned  to  become  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber 
in  1761i  in  which  office  Bute  found  him  so 
convenient  a  creature,  that  on  becoming  Prime 
iliaister  he  i^pointed  him  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Wilkes  well  understood  tlw  ab- 
surdity qS.  the  ai^xnntment,  when  he  said  that 
"  from  puzzling  all  his  life  at  tavern  bills  he 
WHS  caUed  by  Lord  Bute  to  administer  the 
finances  of  u  kingdom  above  one  hundred 
millions  in  debt."  To  remedy  this  deficit  the 
new  Chancellor  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  cider, 
which  at  once  produced  an  outcry  so  loud  that 
the  proposed  tax  had  to  be  much  reduced. 
"EtvesL  then  it  was  productive  of  much  hardship, 
and  served  only  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Bute's  administration.  Dashvood  had  at  any 
rate  the  good  sense  to  perceive  hia  own  incom- 
petence. "  People,"  he  said,  "  will  point  at 
me  in  the  streot«,  and  say,  'There  goes  the 
worst  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  over 
appeared.'"  As  a  reword  for  his  services  he 
was  created  Baron  le  Despences-,  and  with  his 
ekvation  to  the  peerage  he  retixed  from  the 
political  world. 

Stanhope,  Hi«t.  of  Eng. ;  Jeme,  Stlieya  and  hit 
(Mtmyararim ;  Walpole  a  JCtmoir*  o/  IJm  Btign 
^  G*0rg»  in. 

Daubaneyi  O-ileb,  Ijord  (d.  1507),  was 

raised  to  the  peerage  in  I486,  in  recognition 
of  his  services  during  the  period  of  Henry 
VIL's  exile.  Shwtlyi^ter  receiving  this  proof 
of  ro^  favonr,  he  was  made  deputy  governor  of 
Calais,  and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he 
headed  the  expedition  despatched  from  Eng- 
land with  secret  instructions  to  lend  all  possible 
assistance  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  These 
orders  Daubeney  executed  with  marked  success, 
and  compelled  the  French  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Dixmude.  By  a  well-timed  attack  on  their 
camp,  too,  he  inflicted  upon  them  severe  losses, 
slaytng  over  8,000  men,  and  capturing  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  military'  stores.  During 
the  Cornish  revolt  Daubeney  was  a  trusted 
leader  of  the  king's  forces.  His  energetic  attack 
on  the  rebels  at  Deptford  Bridge  precipitated 
the  general  engagement  at  Blacfcheath  (1497), 
whidi  ended  lo  victorioualy  for  Hemy. 


David  X.|  King  of  Scotland  («.  April  27, 
1124;  d.  May  24,  1153),  youngest  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  Margaret,  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  on  the  death  of 
his  brother,  Alexander  I.  Educated  at  the 
Engl''>h  court,  owing  to  the  marriage 
his  sister  Matilda  with  Hairy  I.,  he 
became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
feudalism.  On  his  brother  Edgar's  death 
(1107)  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  earl  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  David 
had  at  this  time  married  UatLlda,  daughter 
of  Waltiieof,  and  in  her  right  held  the 
English  pnrWiwTiff  of  Northampton  and  Hun- 
tingdon. On  the  death  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander (1124),  he  added  the  territory  north  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  that  which  he  already 
ruled,  and  thus  united  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
The  result  of  his  early  education  speedily 
became  a^wrent  in  his  introduction  of  feudal 
institutions  and  ideas  hitherto  unknown  in 
his  native  land.  These  innovations,  hateful 
to  most  of  the  northern  nobles,  led,  during 
David's  absence  in  England,  to  a  rebellion, 
headed  by  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Mal- 
colm,naturalsonof  Alexander (1130).  Thein- 
Burgcnts,  however,  weresoon  defeatod,  and  their 
leader  slain.  Four  yean  later  a  fresh  insurrec- 
tion was  planned,  but  was  defeated  "by  Anglo- 
Norman  aid.  In  1 136  David  entered  Eng^nd 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to  support  his 
niece  Matilda,  Empress  of  Germany,  against 
Stephen,  her  rival  claimant  for  the  English 
crown.  A  peace  was,  however,  concluded 
which  lasted  until  1 138,  when  David  under- 
took another  expedition  with  the  same  object 
in  view.  He  was,  however,  defeated  at  the 
famous  Battle  of  the  Standard  (q.v.).  Shortly 
afterwards,  in  1139,  another  peace  was  made 
at  Durham,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Papal  legate.  In  1141,  after  the  capture  of 
Stephen  at  Ijncoln,  David  again  joined  his 
niece,  narrowly  escaping  oapturQ  at  Win- 
chester; and  in  1149  knighted  Hemy  of 
Anjou  at  Carh'sle.  He  died  at  Carlisle  in 
Slay,  1153.  David  I.  acquired  a  vary  con- 
siderable reputation  for  sanctity.  He  was 
the  foonder  of  several  new  abbeys — notably 
those  of  Holyrood  and  Melrose — and  was 
the  reKOganiBer  at  least  of  several  Scotch 
bishoprica. 

Bobertson,  SDollaHd  imArr  h«r  Sarin  Kiwj 
EOmw.  C<U  to  SortloiMl;  Barton.  Itut.  V  BtMUnd, 

David  H.,  King  of  Scotland  (t.  June  7, 
1329,  d.  Feb.  22.  1371).  was  the  son  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  the  ienm 
of  the  Treaty  of  Northampton,  he  was  mar- 
ried (1328)  to  the  Princess  Joanna  of  England. 
At  the  time  of  his  other's  death  (1329)  he 
was  only  five  yeara  of  age,  and  the  kingdom  was 
consequently  governed  by  regents.  In  1332,  on 
the  invasion  of  Edward  BtUiol  (q.v.),  he  fiod 
to  France,  and  did  not  return  till  1341. 
While  in  France  his  hostility  to  England 
inoreaied,  as  irell  as  hia  frieudihip  fcv  the 
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Und  that  sheltered  him,  und  he  was  led  by 
th*MB  fueling  to  cross  the  boixler  in  1346,  In 
lylward's  abeenco  the  northern  borona  were 
hurriedly  called  to  arms,  and  defeated  the 
invading  army  at  NovUle'B  Cross.  David  was 
hinuylf  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  released 
till  1357.     This  lon^  sojonm  in  Enj;land 
seems  to  have  begotten  a  love  of  English  ways 
in  the  king's  mind.   An  imprudent  marriage 
soon  gave  disgust  to  lus  cousin,  the  High 
steward  of  Scotland,  and  this  disgust  was  in- 
tensified when  he  propoiied  (i;i63)  that  Prince 
liimel  oi  i';ttgj^»tuf  slwiilid  be  accepted  as  his 
sucoesBOT,  but  the  Scotch  Estates  unanimously 
rejected  the  proposal.    The  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  occupied  in  disputes  with  his  Par- 
liament, which  showed  a  "surly  reeolut^iess" 
in  checking  the  abuses  uf  the  royal  preroga- 
tive.   He  died  in  the  year  1371. 

David,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  brother 
of  Llewelyn,  by  whom  he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony.  In  revenge  for  this 
injustice  David  called  together  several  Welsh 
chieftaiiw — among  whom  Rhys  ap  Uaredudd, 
tha  scion  of  the  ancient  princes  of  South 
Wales,  was  Ute  most  eminent — to  eqwuse 
hia  cause.  At  the  same  time  he  began  to 
intrigue  with  Edward  I.  (1276),  Next  year, 
when  Llewelyn  surrendered  to  the  English 
king,  one  of  the  first  conditions  of  the  peai-e 
was  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  broUiers. 
But  David,  although  Edward  had  married 
him  to  the  daugfatw  of  tiie  Earl  of  Ferrers, 
and  granted  him  extensive  territories  in 
Wales  and  Engknd,  soon  found  cause  of 
complaint  against  his  patron.  The  two 
brothers  united  against  the  stranger.  David 
surprised  Hawarden  Castle,  and  the  marshee 
were  laid  waste.  After  Llewelyn's  death, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  tried  at  Shrews- 
bury (Sept.  30,  1283).  Earls,  barons,  judges, 
knights  of  the  shires,  and  twenty  borough 
members,  were  all  present  on  this  solemn 
occasion;  but  the  baronage  alone  can  be 
considered  as  the  peers  of  the  culprit.  He 
was  condenmed  to  death  and  executed  with 
circumstancea  of  special  horror  as  a  traitor 
and  a  murderer. 

BiihaagCT,  Cfcromlcb;  Ths  Ortatrnt  9$  i\» 

BaviSf  JoHH  M.  1605),  one  of  the  famous 
exploms  of  Elisabeth^  reign,  was  bom  near 
Diutmouth.  ne  made  three  voyages  in  search 
of  a  north-west  passage  to  the  Pacific.  In 
the  first  he  coasted  round  the  south  of  Green- 
land and  Baffin's  Land  across  the  strait  that 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  third  he 
reached  entrance  of  Hadson^s  Strait.  In 
1591  he  accompanied  Thomas  Cavendish  (q.v.) 
to  the  South  Sea,  continuing  his  voyage  mien 
the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  returned.  In 
later  years  his  services  were  employed  in 
journeys  to  the  East  Indies  on  behalf  of  the 
newly  founded  company;  and  it  was  on  his 
retuni  frnii  one  of  these  expeditions  that  he 


met  witii  his  fiite— being  killed  by  Japaneee 
pirates  off  the  coast  of  Malaeca  in  1605. 

Davis,  Mary,  or  Moll,  was  a  natural 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and 
one  of  Charles  II.'s  mistresses.  8he  had 
by  the  king  one  daughter,  Uarj'  Tudor,  who 
was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Derweutwater. 

Davison,  William  {d.  1608),  one  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Queen  £lizabeUi*a  reign, 
was  in  1575  sent  to  the  Low  Countries  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affairs;  in  1579  he  re> 
visited  Holland,  and  four  yurs  later  was 
again  employed  to  counteract  Scotch  influence 
there.  In  1566  he  became  a  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  and  was  in  favour  of  the 
execution  of  Mary  Uueen  of  Soots ;  it  is  well 
known  how  he  was  made  the  scapegoat  of  the 
other  ministers  for  his  excess  of  zeal  in  des- 
patching the  warrant  for  the  execution  (1587), 
after  he  had  procured  Elisabeth's  signature  to 
it.  It  will  always  remain  a  moot  point  how  far 
the  queen  was  really  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  paper  she  had  signed,  and  of  its  des- 
patch, but  it  is  probable  that  she  found  it 
convenient  to  act  as  she  did  towards  Davison 
in  order  to  clear  herself  as  far  as  possible  uf 
the  chai^  of  having  desired  Mary's  death ; 
wbibt  Davison's  r^i^ted  declarations  that  the 
queen  henelf  had  ordered  the  warrant  to  be 
sent  off  did  not  tend  to  pacify  her  reeratmenL 
The  unfortunate  secretory  was  brought  tu 
trial,  Feb.,  1687,  heavily  fined  and  imprisoned, 
and  in  spite  of  the  attempte  of  Essex  and 
Burleigh  to  procure  his  pardon,  was  never 
restored  to  favour. 

Day,  Geokgb,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (A. 
1601,  d.  1556),  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  became  Provost  of  King's  College,  1638. 
Undra  Edward  VI.  he  was  a  atrennouB  o^- 
jwnent  of  the  religious  changes,  and  for  this 
offence  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  (1560), 
and  soon  after  deprived  of  hia  bishopric,  which 
he  had  held  since  1643.  Under  Mary  he  was 
released,  and  appointed,  with  Gardiner, 
Bonner,  and  Tunetall,  members  of  a  com- 
mission to  purify  the  episcopal  bench  (1663). 

Deane,  Henky  (</.  1503),  was  Prior  of 
Lanthony,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  entering 
Henry  VII.'s  service,  was  employed  in 
several  public  offices.  When  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  was  appointed  Lord-Deputy  of 
Ireland,  Deane  was  appointed  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  (1495),  and  did  valuable  service  in 
aiding  Poynings'  work  of  restoring  order  and 
regular  government  in  that  country.  At 
the  time  of  bis  Irish  Chancellorship,  Deane 
was  Biflhop-elect  of  Bangor,  and  in  1601,  on 
the  deatii  of  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, was  appointed  te  succeed  him  as  Pri- 
mate of  all  England.  Whilst  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Henry  Deane  was  in  some  degree 
a  patron  of  Wolsoy,  whom  he  made  hia 
domestic  chaplain.  He  died  February  16, 1503. 
Hook,  UvM  ^Xkt  AnWAas*. 
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Daane^  Richaud  (b.  isio,  d.  le^s),  son  of 

Edward  Ueone,  of  Temple  Quyting,  Glouces- 
tershire, entered  the  Parliamentary  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Great  Rebellion,  served  in 
the  artillery  under  Essex,  until  taken  priaoner 
in  the  unfortunate  Cornish  campaign  of  1644. 
In  tho  "New  Model"  (q.v.)  he  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Ordnance,  and  in  1648  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general.  He  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  Cromwell's  army  at  Preston, 
■was  present  also  at  Worcester,  and  took  part 
in  the  subjugation  of  the  Highlands.  He  was 
deep  in  the  confidence  of  Cromwell,  sided 
with  the  army  against  the  Parliament,  and 
with  the  Indepeodsnts  agtunst  the  Presby* 
teriana,  took  his  seat  in  the  court  which  tried 
the  Icing,  and  helped  to  secure  the  adhesion 
of  the  fleet  to  the  Protectorate.  In  1649  he 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  sea,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  in 
the  Dutch  War,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle 
off  the  Noxtii  Foreland,  June  2,  1653.  Hs 
Seems  to  have  deferred  the  character  Essex 
gives  of  him  in  1644 :  "  an  honest,  jodicioaa^ 
and  stont  man." 

Debt,  Lboislation  cokcbknikq.  Among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  it  does  not  seem  that  a 
contract  was  concluded  by  any  set  form  of 
words  or  by  writing,  as  was  the  custom 
among  the  Romans :  earnest  money  was  paid, 
or  the  bargain  concluded  by  the  delivery  of  a 
straworsomeumilartoken.  Butinquestionstrf 
sale  it  was  necessary  to  have  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  and  in  early  English  law  a  vary- 
ing number  of  upright  men  were  assigned  to 
each  hundred  and  burh,  for  the  purpose  of 
testifying  every  such  nt^tiation.  So  a 
statute  01  Ethelred  I.  runs:  "Let  no  man  either 
buy  or  exchange  unless  he  have  burh  and  wit- 
ness;" while  Edgar's  law  requires  thirty- 
three  witnesses  for  the  larger  burha,  but  omy 
twelve  for  the  hundreds  and  smaller  towns. 
No  one  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  was  allowed  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  right 
himself  before  Ining^ng  his  claim  before 
the  proper  court,  and  demanding  justice  (our 
times.  We  may  suppose  similu  methods  of 
procedure  in  matters  of  debt  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  local  courts,  subject  to  more 
or  less  change,  during  tbe  reigns  of  tbe  Nor- 
man and  Early  Plantagenet  kings;  though, 
as  Dr.  Stnbbe  has  remarked,  altt>ntionB  are 
slowest  in  the  routine  business  of  the  petty 
courts.  There  are  still  extant  several  writs 
for  debt  issued  by  Henrv  I.,  several  being 
addressed  to  the  defendant.  Two  reigns 
later  the  writs  for  debt  found  in  GUnvil  are 
addressed  to  the  dieriff,  who  is  to  refer  the 
case,  if  necessary,  to  the  king  at  West- 
minster. Debt  was  just  commencing  to  be  a 
question  for  the  king's  court.  In  GlflnvU's 
time  the  method  of  deciding  questions  of  debt 
was  unsettleH,  both  compureation  and  the 
duel  being  allowed.  Later  on,  compurgation 
won  the  day.   With  the  reign  of  Ed^rard  L 


we  find  a  statute  upon  the  question,  for- 
bidding am'one  to  be  distrained  for  debts 
not  due  (3  Ed.  I.].  By  an  Act  passed  in  tbe 
21st  year  of  James  I.,  a  term  of  six  years 
is  set,  within  which  alone  the  recovery  of 
debts  is  legal;  while  another  Act  under  the 
same  king  forbids  a  tradesman's  books  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  a  debt  unless  the  action 
be  brought  within  a  year.  An  Act  of  George 
IL  allowed  tbe  debt  of  the  plaintifE  to  be  set 
off  against  the  debt  of  the  d^endant.  In  Nor- 
man times  there  was  conmdorable  difiiculty  in 
making  lands  liable  for  the  debts  of  a  man 
after  his  decease;  and  even  in  the  debtor's 
lifetime  there  must  have  been  a  sunilar  dif- 
ficulty, till  Edward  I.,  in  the  Second  Statute  of 
Wettmwutm-,  empowered  a  creditor  who  had 
obtained  a  judgmeat  in  his  favour  to  take  a 
moiety  of  the  debtor's  lands,  and  satisfy  him- 
self so  far  as  he  could.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  was  finally  abolished  by  32  &  33  Vict., 
0.  62  (1869),  and  punishments  were  provided 
for  frandulKit  debtors. 

Smm*  i»^ii«lo.SiMMXaw;  Brelow,  HMcrv  ^ 
ttvot&Mi  CnimlHgham,  Lsw  iNetimary. 

I>eccan  was  the  name  originally  amlied 
to  the  whole  peninsula  of  India  south  of  the 
Vindhya  hiUs.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Mohammedans  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom.  Long  befrare 
the  advance  of  the  English  into  Central  India 
it  had  been  broken  up  among  a  variety  of 
princes  and  feudatories,  and  the  term  Deccan 
came  to  be  technically  ccmflned  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Nizam  (q.v,). 

Deciaans,  Catus,  was  Fneoiator  of 

Britain  when  Boadicea  rpee  in  rebdlion 
against  the  Romans,  and  his  extortion  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  revolt. 
At  the  siege  of  Camnlodunum,  the  Roman 
colonists  appealed  to  Catus  for  help,  as 
Suetonius  l^Dlinns,  the  legate,  was  away 
in  Mona,  and  he  accordin^y  sent  200  soldiers 
to  their  aid.  After  the  ful  of  Camnlodnmnn, 
Catus  fied  to  Gaul,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
office  by  Petilius  Cerealis. 

Doolaxatozy  Act,  The.  In  1788  Mr. 
Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  to  explain  the  purport 
of  the  India  Act  of  1784.  It  declared  that 
there  was  no  step  which  could  have  been 
taken  by  the  Court  of  Directors  before  the 
passing  of  that  bill  touching  the  military  and 
political  concerns  of  India,  and  the  collection, 
management,  and  application  of  the  revenues, 
which  the  Board  of  Control  had  not  a  right  to 
take  by  the  provisions  of  that  bill :  that,  in 
fact,  the  whole  powers  of  government  had 
been  transferred  to  the  crown.  [East  India 
Company.] 

D60laratioil,  Tub  Rovat.  (Nov.  30, 
1660).  When  Charles  II.  was  restored,  the 
Irish  Ro}-aliBts  naturally  hoped  for  the  resto- 
ration of  their  lands;  but  though,  strictly 
qieaking,  their  hopes  were  justifiable,  it  was 
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Wftctically  inexpedient,  if  not  impossible,  for 
CharleB  to  entiruly  upset  existing  anange- 
ments.  After  a  commission  had  sat,  and  the 
conllicting  claims  of  the  Irish  and  the  Puritans 
had  been  tu^ued  before  it,  a  doeument  called 
"The  Koyal  Declaration  "  was  issued.  This 
fSEcepted  from  all  indemnity  two  classes: 
those  concerned  in  the  Ulster  Massacre, 
and  those  concerned  in  rogicide.  Protestant 
loyalists  and  certain  favoured  peisons,  like 
Clanricardc  and  Mountgarrct,  were  to  be  re- 
instated in  their  pcwsossiuns  at  once  ;  innocent 
Papists  were  also  to  be  restored,  but  the 
adventurers  and  soldiers  were  to  be  left  un- 
disturbed or  compensated.  Those  who  had 
accented  lands  in  Connaught  were,  however, 
to  abide  by  their  bargains;  but  thoee  who 
had  not  done  so  were  to  have  their  cases 
considered  in  due  time.  This  declaration 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  and 
Ex^anation  (q.v.). 

fronOa.  Ettg.  in  Jntawl;  Lsokr,  Hitt.  ^Xng. ; 
Carte,  Iriih  StotiiUf. 

De  Donis  Conditionalilnui  (1285)  is 
the  title  by  which  the  first  article  of  the 
Second  Statute  of  Wcttmimter  is  generally 
known.  This  law  is  extremely  important, 
as  bearing  on  the  relations  between  lord  and 
vassal.  Up  to  this  time  land  granted  to  a 
man  and  his  heirs  bcc-ame,  on  the  death  of  an 
heir,  the  absolute  property  of  the  grantee, 
who  could  alienate  it  as  he  pleased.  It  was 
now  enacted  that  land  could  never  be 
alienated,  but  that  on  failure  of  heirs  it  must 
revert  to  the  original  grantor.  Thus  per- 
petual entail  was  established,  and  the  power  of 
the  king  cxmsideiably  increased  by  great  flefs 
cmstantly  fitlUng  into  hia  bands  through  such 
bilnre. 

StnblA.  CoMt.  BM. 

The  Bridob  of  (1639),  was  in  1639 
held  by  the  Cavalier  party  in  Aberdeen  against 
the  Covenanting  forces  under  Montrose.  The 
Cavaliers  had  hurriedly  run  up  defences  of 
tnrf  and  stone  to  protect  the  crooked  and 
narrow  passage  of  the  seven-arched  bridge, 
and  held  out  against  the  enemy*B  cannon  for 
a  whole  day.  Next  day  Montrose,  by  a 
feigned  attempt  to  cross  the  river  at  a  neigh- 
bouring ford,  drew  off  a  great  part  of  the 
Cavalier  forces,  and  with  his  remaining  troops 
forced  the  bridge,  despite  the  opposition  of  the 
fifty  Cavaliers  stiU  left  to  defend  it. 

Deeff,  The  Battlk  o?  (Nov.  13,  1804),  was 
fought  t)etweea  the  English,  commanded  by 
General  Fraser,  and  the  army  of  Holkar, 
eooaisting  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
a  lar^  body  of  horse,  and  160  guns.  The 
Engluh  did  not  exceed  6,000,  but  among 
them  were  the  gallant  76th  Highlanders,  who 
bore  the  brunt  ol  the  battle.  iSie  enemy  were 
completely  routed,  and  left  eighty-seven 
pieces  of  cannon  on  the  field.  But  the  victory 
was  purchased  by  the  death  of  the  general, 
and  a  lo6s  of  643  killed  and  woonded.  The 
B»T.-12* 


command  devolved  on  Colonel  Monson,  who 
had  the  satisfaction  uf  recovering  fourteen  of 
the  guns  he  had  lost  in  his  retreat.  During 
the  engagement  a  destructive  fire  was  opened 
on  the  Briti^  from  the  fort  of  Deeg,  which 
belonged  to  the  Hajah  of  Bhurtpore.  A 
battertng-tmiD  was  ordered  up  from  Agra, 
and  the  fortress  captured  Nov.  23. 

Wellealejr.  Dcipatehw;  XUl,  JffuC.  <tf  India. 

Xteoring,  Fatkeu  {d.  1 534] ,  was  a  monk  of 
Henr>'  VllL's  rcigu,  who  was  executed  May  6, 
1631,  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  conspiracy  set  on  toot  under 
the  auspices  of  the  so-called  *■  Holy  Maid  Ol 
Kent- 
Be  Facto  "Sinig,  Statctb  of  (H95], 

was  passed  in  the  eleventh  yearofHcnry  VII., 
and  was  probably  due  to  the  insecurity  which 
most  people,  in  those  times  of  constat  civil 
war  and  rebellion,  must  have  felt,  no  matter 
to  what  side  they  adhered.  By  this  Act  it  is 
proWded  that  aU  people  are  bound  by  their 
allegiance  to  serve  the  king  for  the  time  being, 
and  that  no  person  attending  upon  the  king 
of  the  land  for  the  time  being  shall  be  con- 
victed of  high  treason,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament 
or  other  process  of  law  suffer  any  forfeiture 
or  imprisonment.  This  statute  was  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  at  the  trial  of  the 
regicides  at  the  Keetoration,  and  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688. 

Defender  of  the  Faith  (Fidei  De- 
fbnsok).  a  title  tirst  conferred  on  Henry 
VIII.  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  1621.  Even  so 
early  as  June,  1618,  when  Luther's  doctrines 
were  only  just  beginning  to  make  a  stir  in 
Europe,  we  find  allusions  to  Henry's  book  of 
controversy  against  the  Reformer ;  but  it  was 
not  till  more  than  three  years  later,  when  the 
king*s  zeal  had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from 
the  publication  of  Be  Captivitate  Jfatytoniea, 
with  its  fierce  attack  upon  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  Romish  Church,  that  the  royal 
'author  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  work. 
Clerk,  the  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
received  instructions  to  present  the  book  to 
the  Pope,  who  read  with  avidity  the  opening 
pages,  expressing  his  pleasure  at  almost  evcrj- 
line  by  a  nod  or  word  of  appro\'al.  The 
king  said  the  Pwe  had  passed  the  clerks  in 
their  own  fields.  Several  copies  were,  at  Leo's 
request,  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  principal  cardinals ;  and  a  little  later  Leo 
received  Uie  ambassador  in  a  consistory  of 
twenty  bishops,  approved  the  book,  and  next 
day  conferred  on  its  author  the  title  "Fidei  De- 
fensor" (Oct.  II,  1521).  This  title,  according 
to  Lingard,  was  intended  as  a  compensation  for 
the  title  "  Rex  Christumissimus,"  which  Julius 
II.  had  declared  to  be  forfeited  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  had  conferred  upon  the  King  of 
England,  but  which  Leo  could  never  be 
brought  to  rccoKuise.  Henry's  defence  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  Atmrtio  Stptem  Saera- 
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mentorum  was  published  at  London  in  July, 
lAil,  and  rapidly  passed  through  many 
editaona;  it  vraa  translated  into  German  in 
1623,  and  into  English  a  few  yeara  later. 
Luther  published  a  fierce  reply  within  a  year, 
and  affected  to  cooBider  ^e  work  so  coa- 
temptible  a  treatise  that  it  must  have  been 
written  bya"parcel  of  empty-headed  sophists," 
who  abused  the  kiw's  name  by  prefixing  it 
to  a  work  "  stuffed  full  of  their  own  lies  and 
virulence." 

Lfaigard,  Bid.  Sag. 

DefenderSt  Tmk,  were  a  party  in  beland 
that  owed  their  origin  to  a  faction  fight 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants  on  July  4, 
1784.  The  Frote«taats  were  called  Peep  o' 
Day  Boys  (q-v.),  aa  they  visited  the  dwellings 
of  the  Catholic  Defenders  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  took  away  their  arms.  The  great 
faction  fi^t  of  these  tivo  parties  was  the  battle 
of  Diamond  (q.v.).  In  1793  they  rose  in  great 
numbers,  nominally  to  prevent  the  enrolment 
of  the  militia,  and,  although  pacified  in  Sept., 
1796,  were  soon  in  activity  aguin.  The  name 
disappears  from  history  after  1 798.  The  causes 
of  their  existence  were  to  a  large  extent 
agrarian. 

Defoe,  Datiibl  {h.  1661,^.  1733),  was  the  son 
of  a  London  butcher,  named  Foe — the  former 
himself  adopted  the  French  prefix.  He  was 
educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Dissent  and 
Whiggism.  As  an  opponent  of  the  designs  of 
James  II.,  he  fought  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  escape.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  warning  the  Dissenters  against 
the  d^gna  of  the  king.  After  the  Revo- 
lution, he  engaged  largely  in  trade,  and 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  conunission 
for  managing  the  duties  on  gloss.  la  1697  his 
Suajf  on  Pt'<i}eel8  appeared.  He  also  published 
a  treatise  on  Occasionid  Conformity,  and 
another  in  favour  of  a  standing  army,  "  with 
the  consent  of  Parliament;"  one  against  the 
impending  French  war,  and  one  On  the  Original 
Power  of  the  Oolieetive  Bndy  of  the  People  of 
Snpland.  In  1701  his  True-torn  Englithman 
ai^ieared,  a  satire  with  the  object  of  reproach- 
ing  those  who  abused  William  as  a  foreigner. 
The  same  year  ho  drew  up  the  Legion 
Memorial^  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
in  favour  of  William's  European  designs, 
and  elioitod  by  the  treatment  that  the  pre- 
senters of  the  Kentish  petition  received  mm 
the  Commons.  In  1702  he  published  his 
famous  pamphlet,  The  Shortcut  Way  with 
Dinmlere,  an  ironical  performance,  written 
in  High  Church  language,  which  deceived 
even  the  Dissenters  thcmsdves.  The  High 
Church  party  brought  the  work  before  the 
notice  of  the  Hou.se,  and  it  was  condemned 
to  bo  burnt  by  the  common  hangman.  Defoe 
surrendered  himaolf  to  justice,  and  was  fined, 

§ut  in  the  pillory,  and  imprisoned.  From 
fewgate  he  issued  the  Sevteu>,  a  periodical 


Sper,  that  was  the  predecessor  of  the  more 
nous  Spectator  ot  Steele.  In  1704  he  was 
released  by  the  exertions  of  Harley,  who 
sought  to  win  him  over  to  the  Tory  side. 
Aloney  was  sent  him  by  the  queen  to  pay 
his  fine.  In  1706  he  publishea  a  satire  on 
the  High  Churchmen.  He  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land to  assist  the  Commission  for  the  Union ; 
and  his  commercial  knowledge  proved  of  use 
to  the  English  government,  while  he  at  the 
same  time  aided  them  with  his  pen.  His 
history  of  the  Union  was  published  in  1709. 
A  satirical  piece,  entitled  A  Seatonable  CaiUitm, 
against  the  Pretender,  which  he  vindicated 
in  the  Review,  caused  his  second  imprisonment 
in  Nemate  (1711);  again  Harley  procured 
his  freedom.  On  the  accession  of  George  he 
was  treated  with  neglect,  and  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Whigs  on  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Harley.  He  therefore  pub- 
lished An  Appeal  to  Eonour  and  Justice,  though 
it  be  to  my  Worit  Ennniet,  as  a  vindication  of 
his  political  career.  After  this  he  ceased  to 
write  openly  on  political  subjects,  though  it 
is  probable  that  he  was  largely  engaged  in 
surreptitious  political  journalism.  In  1719  he 
produced  the  immortal  Rohineon  Crusoe,  and 
subsequently  a  large  number  of  other  romances. 

Defoe's  L^e  and  Worke,  ed.  by  W.  Lee  (ISSS) ; 
W.  Wilsoii,  I4ft  o/D^  (isaift  i  Prof.  W.  Hinto, 
lMfi>eirm.  [S.  J.L.] 

Do  Ctaw,  Earl  (».  1781,  iL  1869),  was  the 
eldest  son  ^  Thomas  Bobiiuon,  second  Lotd 
drantham.  On  his  father's  death,  he  entered 
the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Grantham,  1786, 
and,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  aunt,  the 
Countess  de  Grey,  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
In  1834—6  he  held  the  office  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Sir  R.  Peel.  When  Sir 
Bobert  Peelagiun  took  office,  in  1841,  Earl  de 
Grey  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  discharged  the  functions  ot  his 
office  with  much  credit  up  to  June,  1844, 
when  he  retired,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
people  of  Dublin. 

De  HsBretico  Combnrendo  was  the 

title  of  a  statute  enacted  in  1401  against 
the  Lollards.  It  was  granted  by  the  king, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  on  the  petition 
of  the  clerg}',  a  petition  couched  in  similar 
terms  being  presented  at  the  same  time  by 
the  Commons.  By  this  statute  a  heretic  con- 
victed before  a  spiritual  court,  and  refusing  to 
recant,  was  to  be  handed  over  to  the  civil 
power  to  be  burned.  Archbishop  Arundel 
was  the  prime  mover  in  the  matter,  and 
Henrj'  was  probably  not  unwilling  to  crush 
the  Ix>llard8,  who  were  more  or  lees  closely 
connected  with  the  party  of  Richard  II. 

Deira  was  the  name  ^ven  to  the  ancient 
Anglian  kingdom  stretching  from  the  Tees  or 
the  Tyae  to  the  Hum  her,  and  extending  inland 
to  the  borders  of  the  British  realm  of  Strath- 
clydu.  Like  Kent  and  some  other  districts  of 
Britain,  it  seems  to  have  retained  a  British 
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name,  both  for  Qie  land  and  ita  inhabitants, 
long  aft«r  it  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Teutonic  tribes :  for  the  words  Deira  and  Deiri 
^^>ear  to  be  both  related  to  the  old  WelahDeivr. 
In  all  probability',  both  Deira  and  its  northern 
neighbour,  Bermcia,  were,  like  Mercia,  origin- 
ally colonised  by  several  tribes,  each  under  its 
own  leader.  I^ter  we  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  that  Ida  established  the  kingdom  of 
Morthnmbria  in  547 — a  phiase  which  may 
iairiy  enoii|rh  be  interpreted  as  implying  that 
he  united  into  one  all  the  petty  settlement 
existing  in  bis  time.  Ida's  kingium,  however, 
may  very  well  have  been  only  co-eztensive 
with  the  later  Bemicia,  for  we  are  told  that 
in  560  Ella  came  to  the  throne,  and  he  seems 
to  have  added  the  district  from  the  Tees  to 
the  Humber  to  his  reakn.  On  his  death  (588), 
Ethelfrith  of  Bemicia  drove  out  Ella's  young 
0on,  Edwin,  and  usurped  Deira.  ^win, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  refuge  with  Redwald, 
King  of  the  East  Aneles,  and  the  two  together 
met,  and  overthrew  Ethelfrith  in  617.  Edwin 
now  seema  to  have  once  more  uoited  Deira  and 
Bemicia ;  but  aB  if  to  show  how  very  imper- 
fectly even  the  soathem  part  of  his  reabn  was 
knit  together,  we  read  of  his  haWng  to  subdue 
the  smaJl  British  kingdoms  of  Lodis  (Leeds}  and 
Elmet,  both  lying  within  the  bounds  of  his 
native  country',  Deira.  The  two  kingdoms 
were  once  more  divided,  only,  however,  to  be 
perman^Uv  re-onited  under  Oswy,  the.6on  of 
Ethelfrith  ^642— 670).  From  this  time  the 
separate  kingdoms  of  Deira  and  Bemicia  may 
be  considered  as  merged  in  that  of  North- 
nmbria.  But,  though  do  longer  independent 
kingdoms,  both  Deiia  and  Bemicia  reappear 
as  separate  earldoms  under  the  great  West 
Saxon  IcingB,  and  Deira  at  least  was  rcgularly 
«irtitioneu  among  the  Danes  in  876.  Under 
Ethelred  the  two  pro^'inces  appear  to  have  been 
often  disjoined,  but  were  once  more  united  by 
Ethelred  towards  the  beginning  of  ibe  eleventh 
century  (1006).  Cnnute  continued  this  ar- 
rangement ;  but  there  was  probably  a  subject- 
earl  for  the  Danes  of  Deira.  Before  the 
acceesion  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Siward 
was  Earl  of  Deira  alone  til^  by  the  murder  of 
Eardvulf,  he  once  more  umted  Bemicia  to  its 
soutitiem  neighbour.  On  Siward's  deuth  all 
Northumbria  was  given  to  Tostig  (lOjo) ;  but 
on  his  banishment,  in  1065,  the  old  division 
appeared  once  more,  when  filorkere  ruled 
in  Deira,  and  Oswulf  in  Bemicia.  With  the 
Conquest  we  may  look  upon  the  old  name  of 
Deira  as  being  politically  extinct  XomimUly, 
the  two  earldoms  of  t^e  North  lingered  on  for 
a  few  years  under  Morkcre  and  tiospatric,  but 
fioally  disappear  in  the  time  of  the  great  harry- 
ingof  1069.  This  strong  act  of  policy  or  cruelty 
may  have  done  much  to  obhterate  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  provinces — whether  this 
distincticoi  arose  from  purely  political  con- 
siderations, from  a  difference  of  race  between 
the  Anglian  settlers  of  Deira  and  the  ^rossibly 
Jutiah  settlers  of  Semida,  or  was  in  later 


years  mainly  due  to  the  large  infusion  of 
Danish  blood  that  was  from  976  undoubtedly 
present  in  the  more  southern  district.  [Mobtu- 
UMBRIA.]  (T.  A.  A.] 

De  la  Mara.  Sir  Fsteb  {J.  1376),  one  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire  of  Uereftnu  in  the 
Good  Poiliament  (1376),of  which  he  was  chosen 
Speaker.  In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  opinion 
of  the  Parliament  before  John  of  Gtannt  and 
the  Council,  and  though  the  duke  adjourned 
the  House,  continued  the  attack  on  the  offend- 
ing parties  next  day.  When  the  Parliament 
dispersed,  De  la  Mare  was  imprisoned  bv 
Lancaster's  order,  and  was  not  released  till 
Richard  II.'s  accession,  although  a  strong 
minority  in  the  Farliamrait  of  January,  1377, 
denuinded  his  liberation. 

Delaware,  Heksy  Booth,  Lobd  {b.  1661, 
d.  1694),  sat  as  member  for  Chester  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Ue  was  accused  of  taking 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  and  tried  in 
the  liOrd  High  Steward's  Court.  Although 
Jeffrey,  whom  Delaware  bad  formerly  called 
a  *'  drunken  jack-pudding,"  employed  all  his 
brutality  against  hun,  DeUware  was  acquitted. 
The  veraict  was  most  popular.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  m  England,  Delaware 
rose  for  him  at  the  head  of  his  tenants  in 
Cheshire,  and  inarched  to  Manchester.  Ue  was 
one  of  the  messengers  sent  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  James,  requesting  him  to  retire  to 
Ham  on  the  Tham^,  He  was  placed  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his 
colleagues,  Mordaunt  and  Godolphin,  and 
attempted  to  drive  Halifax  from  oSice.  On 
the  appointment  of  Caemmi-thtm  as  chief 
minister,  he  retired  from  office,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Warrington  (1690).  Uirge 
grants  of  lands  belonging  to  Jesuits  were 
made  to  him,  and  a  large  sum  paid  him  for 
expenses  incurred  at  the  time  of  thp  Revolu- 
tion. Nevertheless,  he  complained  bitterly  of 
the  injustice  of  his  treatment.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  bitter  pamphlet  when  Tory 
lord-lieutenants  were  substituted  for  Whigs. 
Ho  protested  against  the  rejection  of  the  Place 
Bill  of  1692.  He  was."  says  Macanlay,  "  a 
sealoua  Whig  .  .  .  gloomy  and  acrimonious." 

Delaware,  State  of.  [Colonies,  Ameri- 
can.] 

Del^on,  The  Battle  of  (974),  was  fought 
between  the  Scots  undtr  Conidl,  and  the  Picts, 
who  were  victorious,  killing  Conall's  son  Dun- 
can.  Delgon  is  in  Kintyre. 

ChronieU  af  tU  VidL*  sad  SooU. 

Delhi  was  fortncriy  the  capital  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  and  was  definitely  annexed  hj' 
the  EngUsh,  Dec.  4,  1808. 

Ddhi,  The  Battle  of  (Sept  II,  1803). 
General  Lake  (q-v.),  with  a  Britit^  force 
4,600  strong,  discovered  Bourquin,  Scindiah's 
general,  encamped  in  a  fortified  position 
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before  Delhi.  The  Mahmttu  amounted  to 
19,000  men,  and  were  drawn  up  with  their 
rear  reating  on  the  Jumna,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery  in  front.  So  situated,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  appeared  impregnable ; 
and  Lake  ordered  his  cavaby,  who  were 
advancing  in  front,  to  execute  a  feigned 
retreat.  The  enemy,  deceived,  left  their  posi- 
tion, and  nished  forward  veiling.  The  British 
infantry,  led  by  the  76th  High£nder8  and  by 
Lake  in  person,  advanced  steadily  amid 
showers  of  grape,  and  after  firing  one  round, 
char^  with  the  bayonet.  The  shock  was 
irresistible;  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  broke  and 
fled  down  to  the  river,  in  which  the  greater 
number  perished.  The  British  toas  was  only 
about  iOO,  of  which  one-third  was  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Highlanders. 

Wellatfer.  DfqMt«kM ;  HIU,  HfH.  >^  IiitUa. 
Delhi,  SiBOB  op  (1804).  After  Colonel 
Moneon'a  unfortunate  expedition  into  Holkar's 
territory  had  been  forced  back  upon  Agra, 
Jeswunt  Rao  made  a  sudden  incursion  to  the 
very  gates  of  Delhi  (Oct  7).  This  cily  was 
some  ten  miles  in  circnmference,  defended 
only  by  dilapidated  walls  and  ruined  ramparts, 
and  filled  with  a  mixed  population,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  Britieh  rule.  The  garrison 
was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  reliefs,  and 
provisions  and  sweetmeats  were  therefore 
served  out  to  them  on  the  ramparts,  but 
the  British  Rendent,  CVdonel  Ochterlony, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Clive,  and  nobly 
seconded  by  the  commandant,  Colonel  Brown, 
defended  the  place  for  nine  days  against 
20,000  Hahrattas  and  100  guns,  till  at  length 
Holkar,  despwring  of  success,  drew  off  his 
army. 

WeDflaler,  2)N|Mteb«i;  XUl,  ilW.  qf  Itidfa; 
GiaDtDaff,  KoAratte^ 

Dalhi,  SisoB  OP  (1857).  On  May  1 1, 1857. 
the  motineering  Sepo^*  regiments  from  Meemt 
appeared  bef<n«  Delhi,  and,  despite  the  efforts 
of  Brigadier  Gravee  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
longhby,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  on  that  day.  All  the  Europeans  who 
could  do  so  fled  precipitately,  and  the  city  of 
the  Oreat  Mognl  soon  becune  the  centre  of 
the  revolt.  It  Docame  necessary  to  re-capture 
so  important  a  poet,  and  on  the  8th  of  June, 
Sir  Henry  Barnard,  aiter  defeating  an  advance 
division  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the  Ridge,  a 
rising  ground  soma  two  miles  from  the  city. 
Delhi  was  defended  by  a  aeries  of  bastions 
sixteen  feet  hi^  connected  by  long  curtains, 
with  here  and  there  a  marteUo  tower.  Bas- 
tions and  cnrtains  were  alike  of  solid  masonrj', 
twelve  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  was  further 
strengthened  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
besieging  army  consisted  of  English  troops, 
Sikhs,  Afghans,  and  Ghoorkas,  whUst  the 
rebels  were  80,000  strong,  with  ample  provi- 
sions and  ammnnition.  It  was  not  till  June 
23  that  operations  really  began  with  a  sally 
from  the  city,  which  was  beaten  back,  ^ter 
a  day's  hard  fighting.   During  August  and 


Septonber  the  English  quickened  their  pre- 
parations for  the  attack.  Brigadier  Nichtdson 
arrived  at  the  camp  with  the  requisite  ai^e- 
train,  and  the  heavy  artillery  came  soon 
after.  On  Sept.  8  four  batteries  opened  fire 
on  the  ci^,  and  by  the  13th  a  breach  was 
made.  The  next  numing  saw  the  final 
assault.  Three  columns  were  led  to  the  walls, 
while  a  fourth  was  held  in  reserve.  "Pot  six 
days  the  fighting  continued  in  the  streets, 
and  no  quarter  was  extended  to  men  with 
weapons  in  their  hands.  At  last,  on  Sept  20, 
the  gates  of  the  palace  were  forced ;  but  Baha- 
dur Shah  had  in  the  meanwhile  escaped  to  the 
tomb  of  Homayun,  outside  the  city.  Here  he 
was  captured  by  Captain  Hodson,  and  his  two 
sons  shot  as  they  were  re-entfring  the  city. 
This  was  the  turning-point  of  the  revolution, 
which  could  no  longer  threaten  any  consider- 
able danger,  when  its  nominal  head,  the  Great 
Mogul  king,  waa  a  priscmer  in  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

UaUeson,  /ndioa  Jftitwy ;  Kbjo,  S*poy  War. 

De  Lolme,  Jban  Lorts  [h.  1740,  d.  1806), 
waa  bom  at  Geneva,  where  he  studied  for  the 
bar,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  till  forced 
to  leave  the  town,  from  the  offence  he  gave  to 
the  authorities  by  the  publication  of  his 
Examen  det  trois  points  de  droit.  He  took 
refuge  in  England,  and  while  resident  in  this 
countrj',  made  a  careful  investigation  into  our 
government  and  laws,  the  results  of  which 
he  first  published  in  French  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1771 ,  in  his  work  on  The  Cetutitutum  o/EngUlnd. 
l^Bwas  almost  at  once  translated  into  English, 
and  waa  for  many  years  a  standard  work  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals.  De  Lolme 
had  returned  to  Switzerland  many  years 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1806. 

Delvin,  Lord,  was  an  Irish  nobleman 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnel  (160&).  He  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 
Afterwards  he  was  pardoned  by  James  I.,  and 
created  Earl  of  Westmeath. 

Damema  ^Mlflg  were  the  estates  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  in  early  days  were 
(me  «  the  main  sources  of  the  roj'al  revenue. 
When  these  had  been  held  by  the  crown 
since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  they 
went  by  the  name  of  manors  of  ancient 
demesne;  and  each  of  these  manors  of  ancient 
demesne  was  reckoned  as  a  hundred  in  itself, 
and,  like  the  hundred,  subject  to  the  ^ire- 
court.  In  the  times  of  Stephen  large  grants 
of  the  royal  property  were  made  for  the  sake 
of  purchasing  adherents  to  either  party;  the 
resumption  of  these  grants  was  one  of  the 
first  reforms  brought  about  by  Henry  II.  A 
similar  course  of  conduct  had  been  pursued 
by  William  Marshall  in  the  early  days  of 
Henry  III.,  and  again  by  Hubert  de  Burgh. 
In  later  ^"ears  it  became  a  custom  for  the 
kings  to  impoverish  themselves  by  these  im- 
prudent grants,  and  then  api>eal  to  the  Estates 
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for  aupport.  It  is  to  this  abuse  that  the  oft- 
repeated  cry  of  reform  pointed — that  the  Mtig 
should "liveofhiaown."  Inl310theOrdainerB 
forbade  the  king  to  nuke  these  gifts  without 
their  consent.  A  nmilar  spirit  was  shown  by 
the  Parliaments  of  1404,  1450,  and  other 
years.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  crown  had  grown  so  poor  that 
Fortescue,  in  his  Laudibtu  Leguin  Anglia, 
Buggeata  a  general  resumption  of  the  royal 
possessionB,  which  he  says  at  one  tune 
extended  over  a  fifth  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  suggests  that  for  the  future  the 
king  ahould  only  grant  estates  for  life. 
Several  towns  (•.y.,  Northampton)  were 
in  royal  demesne,  and  all  perhaps  to  be 
considered  as  so  being  unless  they  had  a 
special  lord.  ^Ilie  king  was  considered  to 
have  a  peculiar  claim  upon  both  manors  and 
buighs  held  in  demesne — tallage ;  and  this 
right  Eidward  I.  continued  to  exact  even  after 
the  "  Confirmatio  Cartarum."  This  example 
was  followed  both  by  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
II  I.,  though  cot  without  resistance ;  but  from 
the  latter  reign  we  may  regard  the  imposition 
as  extinct. 

Stnbtw,  Conft,  BiA.t  Hallun,  Jftd.  Agt*  utd 
CoMt.  iluL  i  Disby,  Hut.  of  Lwb  o/  JIcoI  Fto- 

DaJlUtlBt  The,  were  an  ancient  tribe  in- 
habiting the  south-west  comer  of  Wales. 
According  to  Air.  Bh^s,  the^  consisted  tA 
Goidels,  or  the  earlier  Celtic  immigrantB, 
largely  mixed  witii  the  remnants  at  the 
oar£^  pre'^Geltao  occupants  of  our  island. 

Demllilflu  Basil  Fuldino,  2kd  Earl  {d. 
1675),  son  of  William  Feilding,  and  Ma^, 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was 
ambassador  in  Italy  from  1634  to  1638. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  he  took  the  side 
cA  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  father 
and  fiunily,  and  commanded  a  re^ment  at 
F^lgfthri-  In Jane,1643,hewa8appointedoom* 
niandar-tn*chief  in  the  associated  counties  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Stafford,  and  Shropshire, 
and  exercised  his  trust  with  zeal  and  vigour 
till  the  passing  of  the  Self-donying  Ordinance. 
He  represented  the  Pariiament  at  the  Treaty 
of  Uxhridge  and  in  other  n^otiations. 
ThoQgb  he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  king's 
trial,  declaring  Uiat  he  would  "  rather  be 
torn  in  pieces  than  have  any  share  in  so 
infamous  a  busineas,"  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  two  Councils  of  State  of  the  Common- 
wealth. A  zealous  Fresbj-terion,  he  assisted 
his  party  in  bringing  about  tiie  Rostoration, 
and  exerted  his  influence  on  the  side  of  mode- 
ration after  that  event. 

PMimftn, Thok AB,  IjOrd  {b.  1779,  rf.  1864), 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  Benman,  a  London 
physician.  After  completing  his  education 
at  Cambridge,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1806.  Distinguishing  himself  by  the  conduct 
of  many  cases,  such  as  the  defence  of  Lord 
Coc-hiane,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Waieham  in  1818,  and  later  for  Nottingham 


— a  town  which  he  continued  to  represent  till 
he  was  mode  Chief  Justice,  in  1832,  But  his 
greatest  success  was  obtained  when,  in 
company  with  Lord  Brougham,  he  was 
selected  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  1820, 
though  before  this  he  had  gained  great  repu- 
tation for  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
Luddites  (q  v.),  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Six 
Acts.  In  1834  he  was  appointed  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  an  office  which  he  discharged  with  a 
conscientious  love  for  truth,  even  if,  as  was 
said,  with  something  of  the  ^lirit  of  an  advo- 
cate. Amongst  his  many  titles  to  renown 
must  be  enumerated  his  passion  for  liberty-, 
his  exertions  against  the  slave  trade,  and  his 
ardour  for  the  ameliotation  of  the  criminal 
laws. 

'AnioId'B  JAfe. 

Denmark,  Relatiohs  with.  The  consoli- 
dation of  the  Danish  state  by  "  Gorm  the 
Old,"  in  the  ninth  century,  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  Engli^  history.  Firstly,  it  sent 
the  fiercer  jarls  and  diiefs  to  find  new 
homes  of  libwty  beyond  the  sea ;  secondly,  it 
established  in  the  old  home  of  the  new  con- 
querors of  England  a  state  adequate  to  cope 
with  the  West  Saxon  monarchy  itself.  Ihe 
dealings  <d  England  with  the  Wuingiavaders 
are  sommarised  in  another  article  [Danxs  ur 
Enoland],  but  with  the  conquest  of  all  Eng- 
land, by  Swegon  (Bveud)  and  Canute  (Knud),  a 
political  relation  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter between  the  two  nations  resulted,  for 
P'ogland,  in  important  consequences — for 
Denmark  in  littie  less  than  the  introduction 
of  civilisation  from  English  sources.  Vic- 
torious Denmark  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
dependent  on  conquered  England,  when  the 
death  of  Harthaoanute,  in  1042,  severed  the 
two  countries.  Despite  the  internal  confusions 
which  resulted  from  the  decay  of  the  old 
Duiish  dynasty,  the  successors  of  Canute  did 
not  at  once  give  up  all  hopes  of  re-conquering 
his  great  prize.  Among  their  many  abortive 
attempts  may  be  specially  mentioned  those  of 
Saint  Canute  (1080-1086),  who,  both  before 
and  after  his  accession  to  the  Danish  throne, 
strove  earnestly  to  achieve  this  object.  But 
it  is  in  commercial  rather  than  in  political 
dealings  that  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  England  were  now  kept  up.  In  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  Scandi- 
nanan  states  were  economically  bound  to 
England  by  ties  as  close  as  those  which 
kept  England  in  dependence  on  the  Nether- 
lands. 

The  rise  of  the  Hameatic  Leagae  drove  the 
English  away  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Danish  trade;  hut  when  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  sought  a  protector  from  the  over- 
bearing Hansa,  it  was  to  England  that  they 
turned.  In  1490  Henry  VII,  concluded  a 
commercial  treaty  with  King  Hans,  by  which 
the  English,  in  return  for  paying  the  Sound 
dues,  were  allowed  to  have  great  inivilpgeB 
for  thmr  merchants,  including  the  ri^t  of 
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appointing  consuU  with  jnriBdiction  over 
omnders  of  their  own  nationality.  Chris- 
tian II.  iiought  in  England  aasiHtance  against 
the  revolted  Swedes,  but  his  close  relative, 
Christian  III.,  demanded  all  the  trading 
rights  of  the  English  as  the  price  of  their 
alliance.  The  general  friendahip  between 
Sweden  and  France  led  Denmark  to  an 
English  alliance.  James  I.  married  a  Danish 
wife,  and  supported  Christian  IV.  in  his 
attack  on  the  Empire  in  1625.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  friendly  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  France  may  probably  have  led  to  a 
certain  amount  of  hostility  between  England 
and  Denmark  during  the  seventeenth  centur)'. 
In  1652  IVederick  III.  powerfully  assisted 
the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against  the  Long 
Parhament  and  CromweU.  But  the  changm 
relations  of  England  and  Holland,  a  new 
intimacy  with  the  great  Elector,  on  the  whole 
a  friend  of  England,  produced  another  turn 
in  Danish  politics.  The  hostility  which 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  showed  to  England 
at  the  end  of  his  reign  only  resulted  in  Eng- 
land, Hanover,  and  Denmark  unitdng  to  divide 
a  great  part  of  the  Qenmin  territories  of 
Sweden.  The  close  connection  of  Denmark 
with  Russia  was,  before  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  a  new  guarantee  of  English  friendship, 
which  not  even  the  divorce  of  the  Eoglish 
princess  MatiMa  from  Christian  VII.  and  the 
short-lived  Frmch  policy  of  Struensefl  could 
affect.   In  1780,  and  agun  in  1801,  Denmark 

C' ned  the  League  of  the  NeutralB  against  Eng- 
d :  but  in  the  former  case  peace  was  main- 
tained, while  in  the  latter  the  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen  by  Parker  and  the  death  of  Paul 
of  Russia  epded  the  dispute.  In  1807  England, 
fearful  lest  Napoloon  should  use  the  Danish 
navy  against  England,  sent  an  expedition  to 
Copenhagen,  which  effected  its  object  by 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet  at  the  expense  of  our 
friendly  relations  with  Denmark.  When  peace 
was  made  in  1815,  Et^land  retained  of  her 
Danish  conquests  Heligoland.  During  the 
present  century  the  Sdueswig-HoUtein  ques- 
tion has  been  at  the  root  of  most  of  the 
dealii^  between  England  and  Denmark. 
The  Treaty  of  London,  which  settled  the 
Danish  succession,  was  largely  the  result  of 
English  intervention.  The  war  against  Ger- 
many in  1864  was  rashly  entered  into  by  the 
Danes,  in  the  belief  that  England  would  help 
them  to  retain  their  hold  over  the  duchies. 
They  were,  however,  disappointed,  and  thdr 
loss  of  the  much-disputed  territories  to  Prussia 
krgely  neutraltBed  the  good  effect  which  the 
marriage  of  the  duughter  of  their  new  king  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  occasioned. 

DahlmftQii'a  G<*chicM«  von  DSnnmark  U  a 
good  general  authorltr  on  Daoish  liiatorr ; 
Freeman,  Norman  Confural,  brings  oat  the  ettrlf 
dealings  t  Schanz,  EngtUeh*  UandeUpoUtik,  th« 
tnding  relations.  F.  T.] 

DMgaom,  Thb  Tbbaty  of  (Dec.,  1803), 
was  c(moluded  between  the  East  India  Com- 


pany and  the  Sajah  of  Benir.  Its  Jtipulationa 
were  that  Cuttack  should  be  ceded  to  the 
English ;  that  the  lands  west  of  the  Wurdah, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Nizam,  should  be 
restored  to  him ;  that  the  English  should 
arbitrate  on  his  differences  with  the  Mizam 
and  Peishwa;  and  that  all  Europeans  of 
any  nation  at  war  with  England  should  be 
excluded  from  Beiur. 

Deorham,  The  Battle  of  (577),  is  the 
name  given  to  the  great  victory'  by  which 
Ceawlin  of  Wessex  broke  up  the  territory 
still  held  by  the  Welsh  into  two  parts,  by 
severing  the  Britons  south  of  the  Bnetol 
Channel  from  those  north  of  that  estuary. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  victory,  Bath. 
Gloucester,  and  Cirencester  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  West  Saxons.  Deorham  has  been 
identified  with  Derdiam,  a  village  between 
Bath  and  Chipping  Sodbury. 

Depoai'tioli,  The  Rioht  op.  It  is  very 
difficult  in  early  English  history  to  disen- 
tangle the  true  instances  of  a  king's 
solemn  depontion  by  the  act  of  his  Witaa 
or  his  people  from  those  where  it  may 
merely  have  been  the  result  of  a  domestic 
intrigue  or  disorderly  rebellion.  Of  the 
latter  kind  Northumbna  offers  the  best 
examples,  for  out  of  fifteen  kings  mling 
over  this  realm  in  the  eighth  century,  <mlv 
two  seem  to  have  met  with  a  natunl  deatn 
while  still  in  possession  of  the  throne.  But 
of  these  thirteen  nnfortuuite  kings,  onl^ 
three  can  be  claimed  as  in  any  way  exempb- 
fyiog  Eemble's  fifth  canon,  "  Uiat  the  Witan 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
govomm^t  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people."  If  we  tuni  to  Weseex,  the 
question  becomes  a  little  clearer.  Acconling 
to  Henry  of  Himtingdon,  Sigeberht  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingly  office  in  755,  after  the 
mature  deliberation  of  the  nobles  and  people* 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  nation. 
This  reads  like  the  formal  act  of  a  Witan, 
conscious  of  its  own  rights,  and  not  fearing 
to  assert  them  to  the  fiul ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  one  vernon  ot  the  **  Chronicle  '* 
makes  the  statement  in  a  more  personal 
manner  than  that  jost  given,  and  runs:  "In 
this  year  Cynewulf  deprived  King  Sigeberht 
of  his  kingdom."  But  another  text  is  e^-en 
more  exphcit  than  Henry  of  Huntir^on  in 
ascribing  the  action  to  the  Witan.  More  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later  it  appears  that 
the  crown  of  England  was  duly  transferred 
by  the  English  Witan  from  Ethelred  to 
Sweud.  The  same  inherent  right  of  a  people 
to  discard  its  ruler  if  he  neglects  its  interests 
may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  Northum- 
brians when  they  deposed  Tostig  from  his 
earldom — an  instance  which  seems  somewhat 
forcibly  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  very  latest  times  some  traditions,  how- 
ever faint,  of  their  old  indq>end6nce  clung  to 
the  great  En^iah  kingdoms,  liKig  after  may 
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had  been  incorporated  with  the  West  Saxon 
monarchy.  To  sum  up  the  foregoing  remarks, 
it  aeems  evident  that  the  power  of  deposition 
was  in  early  E^i^ish  timea  recogniaed  as 
being  quite  within  the  compass  of  the  rights 
of  that  body  which  undoubtedly  had  elected 
the  sovereign  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  uune- 
cesaary  to  call  in  examples  of  similar  pro- 
ceedings from  the  annals  of  kindred  Teutonic 
ZBC88  on  the  Continent. 

The  same  twofold  power  of  election  and 
deposition  seems  to  have  been  recognised  for 
many  hundred  years  after  the  Conquest.  That 
whi(^  gave  bad  the  right  to  take  away  also. 
But  by  the  time  of  our  next  instance  of  the 
execution  of  this  power,  things  were  wearing 
a  somewhat  different  aspect.  The  royal 
power  had  been  growing  for  many  centuries ; 
a  vogue  feeling  of  indefeasible  right  was 
abroad;  the  Church  lawyers  had  done  much 
to  magnify  the  power  and  the  sacredness  of 
the  kingly  office.  Accordingly,  when  Bishop 
Stratford  brought  his  detailed  charges  against 
Edward  II.  before  the  Parliament  of  1827,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  secure  the  king's 
own  consent  to  his  son's  election.  Again,  in 
1399  the  same  problem  had  to  be  faced ;  for 
even  then  partisans  of  Bolingbroke  did  not 
seem  quite  sure  of  the  extent  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.  The  question  was  derated 
whether  Richard  II.  should  be  requested  to 
resign  or  be  deposed,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined to  make  things  perfectly  l^al  by 
adopting  both  courses.  Sidiard  consented  to 
pernoTO  his  part  of  this  programme,  and  Par- 
liamrat,  after  hearing  the  long  catalogue  of 
charges  brought  against  the  king,  voted  that 
they  formed  a  sufficient  ground  for  his  depo- 
sition. In  these  two  last  instances  of  deposi. 
tion  we  seem  to  see  signs  that  Parliament 
hesitated  as  to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  and 
required  the  king's  resignation  before  ventur- 
ing to  assert  its  own  authority.  The  case  of 
Charles  I.  is  so  exceptional  that  it  hardly 
comee  under  view  of  this  article.  But  by  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution  of  1688,  the  doctrine 
the  king's  divine  ri^it  hod  been  formu- 
lated in  debiite  terms,  and  whether  accepted 
or  not,  had  a  strong  influence  even  on  the 
minds  of  Whigs.  Unable  to  muster  up 
sufficient  courage  to  state  boldly  its  right  of 
deposition,  ParUament  on  this  occasion  took 
refuge  in  the  thetny  of  abdication,  and  made 
the  ^og's  act  in  fleeing  from  the  kingdom 
equivalent  to  the  verbal  rerignaUon  which 
had  been  extracted  from  the  unwilling  lips  of 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  of 
deposition  was  in  early  English  times  a  prac- 
tical, if  not  a  theoretical,  right,  belonging  to 
the  Witan  and  the  nation;  but  after  the 
Conquest,  men  being  less  and  less  inclined  to 
breaiE  in  upon  the  divinity  which  to  their 
(^res  hedged  round  a  king,  while  still  exer- 
cising the  old  right  upon  occasion,  justifled 
it  to  themselves  by  requiring  a  vuuutary 


renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  king  himself 
of  the  powers  conferred  on  him  at  his  conae- 
eration ;  and  when  this  could  not  be  olrtdned, 
allowed  the  foot  of  the  king's  absence  to  be 
transhited  into  an  act  of  abdication. 

Stubba.  Cond.  Hi*t.,  esp.  toI.  1.,  ch.  vi„  fortbs 
deposition  of  the  Aano-Baxon  kings ;  Lingard, 
Sm.  of  B»g.,aaA  Foali,  HM.  of  Sttg ,  for 
IUohsKlU.|  HaUsm,Cnut.HUl.,  for  JmrnasXI. 

[T.  A.  A.] 

Dmrhy.  The  chief  town  of  Derbyshire 
was  originally  known  by  the  name  of  North- 
worthig,  and  owes  its  modem  name  of 
Derby,  or  Deorby,  to  the  Danes,  by  wlunn  it 
was  held  frtaa  874  to  918,  when  Ethelfledo, 
Alfred's  daughter,  re-captured  it.  Later 
it  was  restored  to  them  us  one  of  the  five 
boroughs,  but  again  united  to  the  English 
crown  by  Edmund.  Under  Edward  the 
Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough.  William 
the  Conqueror  c<mferred  it  on  William  de 
Feirars,  and  Henry  I.,  who  seems  to  have 
conferred  on  the  town  its  first  diartra', 
CTanted  it  to  the  Earls  of  Chester.  IntheCivil 
War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  at  first 
Boyaliat,  it  was  soon  taken  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, and  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
end  of  the  war.  In  later  history  it  is  chiefly 
famous  as  marking  the  farthest  point  reached 
by  the  Toung  Pretender  in  1746. 

Derby  BiUr,  Thb.  In  1834  Lord 
Stanley  rerigned  office  on  the  question  of 
secularising  Uie  Buiptus  of  the  Iruh  Church 
revenues,  and  wiui  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  an  intermediate  party 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  de- 
clining all  ctmnection  with  either.  This 
unnatural  state  of  istdation  deprived  the 
country  for  some  time  of  the  services  of  some 
of  its  ablest  statesmen.  The  clique  was 
derimvely  known  as  the  "  Derby  Dilly,"  from 
its  leader,  Lord  Stanley,  the  heir  to  tho  earldom 
of  Derby.  In  1841,  however,  this  third  party 
came  to  an  end,  most  of  its  members  jtnning 
Sir  Robert  Ftol'a  govemmeot. 

Darbr*  Eabuwm  op.  Robert  de  Feners, 
lord  of  Tatbnry,  was  created  Earl  of  Derby  in 
1138.  The  earldom  continued  in  his  family 
for  eight  generations,  until  Earl  Robert  {de 
Ferrers)  was  deprived,  in  consequence  of  his 
action  m  the  Karons'  revolt,  by  the  Dictum 
de  Kenilworth,  1266.  The  earldom  was  re- 
vived, 1S37,  in  &vonr  of  Henry  Plantagenet, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  fatber- 
in-law  of  John  of  Gaunt,  whose  son  Henry, 
afterwards  long,  is  styled  Earl  of  Derby 
during  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1485  the 
title  was  granted  to  Thomas  Stanley,  second 
Lord  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  still  re- 
nuins.  The  elder  line  came  to  an  end  vitii 
the  deaOi  of  James,  tenth  earl,  1736,  when 
the  title  devolved  upon  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
descendimt  of  a  brother  of  the  second  earl,  and 
the  lineal  ancestor  of  the  [assent  holder  of 
the  titi^  Edward,  fifteenth  earl  of  this  creation. 
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]>0rlCT'f  Thoma?  Stanley,  Itir  Eabl  of, 
and  2nd  Baron  Stanley  {<i.  1604),  was  a  nuble* 
nmn  who  played  a  proiainent  part  during  the 
reigns  ot"  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  and 
Henry  VII.  He  married  Warwick's  sister 
Eleanor,  and  gained  Edwiud  IV. 's  farour. 
In  Edward's  pretended  war  upon  France 
(147o),  in  support  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Stanley  was  the  ready  recipient  of  the 
bribes  of  the  French  king,  and  it  was  in  a 
great  measure  in  consequence  of  his  counsel 
thuH  inspired  that  Edward  IV.  became  a 
par^  to  the  Treaty  ot  Peoquigny,  Sept.  18, 
147o.  During  the  brief  reign  of  Edward  V. 
Lend  Stanley  figured  as  a  loyal  upholder  of 
the  rights  of  his  young  sovereign,  and  was 
one  of  the  nobles  arrested  at  the  council 
board  in  Richard  of  G-loucester'a  coup  d'etat 
of  the  13th  June,  H83.  Gloucester,  however, 
not  only  forbore  proceeding  to  extremities 
with  him,  but  sought  to  secure  his  service 
by  conferring  upon  him  Uie  high  office  of 
donstable  of  England.  On  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Eleanor  Ke villa,  Lord  Stanley 
married  Margaret  Beaufort,  mother  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond.  On  the  landing 
of  Henry  Tudor  at  Milford  Haven,  Lord 
Stanley,  on  a  plea  of  illness,  refused  to  join 
Biohard,  and  waa  only  kept  from  following 
the  example  of  hia  tn<other.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  had  openly  united  with  the  in- 
vader, by  the  fact  of  his  son,  Lord  Strange, 
being  detained  in  Richard's  hands  as  a 
security  for  bis  father's  good  faith.  He 
still,  however,  kept  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  invaders  with  a  force  <Df  some  6,000  men, 
and  it  was  his  sadden  support  of  Ricjimond  in 
the  beat  of  the  battle  utat  decided  the  day. 
At  the  coronation  of  his  step-son,  Henry  VII., 
at  which  he  officiated  as  High  Constable,  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Derby ; 
and  apparently  continued  in  friendly  relations 
with  Henry  VII.  to  his  death. 

Darin',  Edward  Stanley,  3bd  Earl 
OF  ((*.  lo72),  on  the  death  of  Edward  VI., 
declared  in  favour  of  Ittary,  and  by  his  ex- 
ample aided  materially  in  preventing  any 
recognition  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  by  the  country 
at  Wge.  He  filled  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  Mary's  coronation,  and  subse- 
quently did  all  he  could  to  prevent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
Uader  Elizabeth,  Lord  Dwby's  religion  pre- 
vented him  from  &tding  any  great  favour  at 
court ;  but  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  the  Cathohc  peers  to  entice  him  into 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Northern  rebellion 
of  1569,  he  refused  to  implicate  himself. 

Dorb3\  Fbedinando  Stanxby,  6th  Earl 
OF  {d.  1594),  was  the  grandson  of  Eleanor, 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  who  was  herself  the 
granddaughter  of  Henry  VII.,  through  his 
daughter  Mar>',  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  The  Jesuits,  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  the  title,  urged  him,  through  an 


agent  named  Hesketh,  to  assume  the  titie  of 
King  of  England;  but  the  earl  revealed  the 
plot  to  the  government,  and  was  poisoned 
for  his  loyalty  by  the  conspirators. 

Darby,  Jaheb  Stanley,  7th  Earl  op  {b. 
1596,  d.  1651},attheoutbreakof  the  Civil  War 
was  appointed  by  the  king  Lord<Lieutenant 
of  Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  as  he  was  then 
generally  believed  to  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  people  of  those  two  counties.  He 
is  said  to  have  shed  the  first  blood  of  the 
Civil  War  in  a  skirmish  at  Manchester, 
July  15,  1642.  But  his  influence  was  over- 
rated, and  his  ability  apparently  insufficient 
for  the  post  he  held :  he  was  distrusted  by  the 
king,andnotaupportedby thepeople.  Inspito 
of  several  successes,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  atru^le  and  retire  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
I^thom  House  was  heroically  defended  by  his 
countess,  Charlotte,  till  December,  1643.  In 
1651  he  joined  Charles  II.  on  his  march  into 
England,  but  whilst  endeavouring  to  raise 
Lancashire,  was  surprised  and  defeated  by  CoL 
Robert  Lilbum  at  Wigim.  He  himself  escaped, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester,  bat 
was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  conrt-maitial, 
condemned  to  death,  and  behieaded  at  Bolton, 
October  15,  1651.  The  countess  continued  to 
hold  the  Isle  of  Man  till  it  was  reduced  by 
Fair&x  in  Kov.,  1651.  '*  He  was  a  man,"  says 
Clarendon,  *'of  greathononrandolearooon^ 
and  all  his  defects  and  misfortnnea  proceeded 
from  his  having  lived  so  little  time  amongst 
his  equals  that  he  knew  not  how  to  treat  his 
inferiors." 

Clarendon,  SUU  <(f  tU  Rtbdlio*  ;  Whitelocke, 

Umortola. 

Derby  (b.  1776,  d.  1861),  Edward  Smith 
Stanley,  13th  Earl  of,  was  first  returned 
to  Ftuliament  in  1796.  for  Preston.  In  1812 
he  was  elected  for  Lancashire,  whidi  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  till  the  changes  effected  by 
the  Reform  BilL  In  IS32  he  was  called  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  to  strengthen  the  Whig 
ministry.  In  1834,  on  his  father's  death,  he 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Derby. 

D6t1^«£dwabd  Geoffrey  Smith  Stan- 
LBT,  HthEarl  of  {h.  1799,4.  1869),  entered 
Parliament  in  1820asmemberforStockbridge. 
He  made  his  first  speech,  after  three  years' 
silent  voting,  in  favour  of  a  private  bill  for 
lighting  Klancheater  with  gas,  and  its  ability 
was  noticed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  InlS27 
he  took  office  under  ilr.  Canning  as  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  On  the  death  of 
Canning,  Stanley  refused  to  join  the  Goderich 
ministry.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, reciprocity  in  free  trade,  with  a  moderate 
fixed  duty  on  com,  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Therefore,  from  1828  to  1830 
he  remained  in  opposition.  He  then  took 
office  under  Lord  Grey  as  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.   Mr.  Stanley  was  quite  as  earnest  as 
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Lord  John  Baasell  himself,  and  much  more 
Tehement,  in  his  nrlirnnanjr  iif  lllli  THifllllll  Tlill 
The  state  of  Ireland  was  full  of  danger. 
The  triumph  in  the  matter  of  CathoUc 
Emancipation,  and  many  grie\'anceB,  real  or 
&ncied,  had  incited  the  people  to  attempt 
an  agitation  for  repeal  of  the  Union,  and 
every  kind  of  outnige  waa  rife.  It  fell  to 
Hr.  Stanley's  lot_jQ_jBtxDdiuis-&_C&£mon 
Act  this  emergency,  and,  as  a  consequence 
ofmis,  be  became  very  unpopular  in  Irclitud, 
and  was  frngiipntly  p^^rnifril  "-ith  li'iinirl 
O'Qmnell.  Jji  May,  1833,  Mr.  Stanley  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  forward 
the  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  elavee, 
and  made  a  speech  of  remarkable  eloquence. 
la  1834,  beinfi^  now  by  courtesy  Lord  Stanley, 
he  sepapUed  bimsoU-Jigni  the  Whigs- on41ie 
.  qinffltii>Ti  f>f  the  Irish  ChurcHT  and  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  l)uke  of  Kichmond,  and 
some  others,  formed  the  intermediate  party 
known  as  the  "Derby  Dilly"  (c^.t.).  He 
rejected  the  "^ftrtnrBft  mHf  t*^  nrni  hy 
B.^^oel  Jin  183^Juit  acQCpted  tbam..  in 
1841,  ani  took  office  aajSegretary-Oi  State  fof 
tha^Colonies.  But  on  the  question  of  free 
tr^ift  in  ift.iR  Stanley  sfiparat^^d  tvnm  "Ff^j, 
and  was  formally,  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  installed  in  the.  l^der- 
Bhip  of  the  Tory  rarty,  with  Lord  George 
Bentinclc  aad  "ilr.  Ijlsraeli  as  his  lientenants. 

In  1852  he  held  office  for  months,  but 
by  the  end  of  the  year  had  to  give  way  to  the 
Coalition  nainiatry  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In 
18.58,  being  Prime  Minister  again,  he  sue* 
ceeded  in  passing  his  India  Bill,  but  was 
defeated  oa  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Befonn.  An  app«il  to  the  country  was  in- 
effectual, and  m  resigned  office  in  June,  1869. 
In  1866  his  party  succeeded  in  defeating 
Lord  Btasell's  new  Reform  Bill,  but  only  to 
pass  next  year  a  similar  one,  which  its 
opponents  declared  to  be  of  a  still  more 
sweeping  character.  Early  in  1868  Lord 
Derby  suTTCTdfiiedJthe  leadership  of  iiia  party 
into  .th?  hands  of  Hr.  Disxaeli,  and  retired 
into  private  life  on  October  23,  1869.  Lord 
Derby  was  for  many  years  ChBDceUot  of  the 
TTmversity  o£  Oxford.  He  was  a  man  of  cul- 
tured ta^te,  and  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  in 
1864  published  a  blank  ferse  translation  of 
the  Miad,  which  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  notice  at  the  time.  Lord  Derby's 
speeches  were  greatly  admired  for  their  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  he  is  often  spoken  of  as 
Uie  "  Rupert  of  Debate." 

Derby,  EnwAan  Hbnrt,  15th  Earl  of 
(i.  1826),  son  of  the  preceding  Earl  of  Derby, 
entered  FarBament  as  member  for  "Lyme 
Regie,  and  became  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's  first  ministry. 
In  Lord  Derby's  second  administration,  m 
1858—9,  he  waa  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  managed  the  transfer  of  the  government 
from  the  urectota  of  the  Bast  India  Company 


to  the  crown.  He  waa  Setantary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  1866,  and  succeeded  to  Ids 
peerage  in  1869.  In  1874  he  was  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Afiairs  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  simultaneously  with  the  Barl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  owing 
to  differences  with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1878.  In  1882  he 
abandoned  the  Conservatives,  and  joined  Mr. 
Gladstone's  ministry  as  Colonial  Secretarj', 
in  which  capacity  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Australians  for  the 
annexing  of  New  Guinea. 

Derinff,  Sm  Edwakd  {b.  1698,  d.  1644), 
was  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  created  baronet  in 
1627,  and  member  for  the  county  in  the  Long 
Parliament.  In  the  diacuasions  on  ecdasiaB- 
tical  questions  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  Laud's  innovations,  and  was 
even  persuaded  to  introduce  the  "  Root  and 
Branch  "  Bill,  which  he  afterwards  opposed. 
He  also  opposed  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
and  was,  in  February,  1642,  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  printing  his  speeches.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  king,  but  in  1644  took  the  Covenant, 
paid  a  composition  for  his  estate,  and  retomed 
home  to  die  (June  22,  1644).  Sir  Edward 
published  a  volume  of  his  speeches  without 
the  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  for 
this  reason  was  expelled  tbe  House,  and  his 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman. 
Frocfdingf  in  Ktnt  (Camden  Soc),  1801. 

Dervantwater,  James  Ratcliffb,  Earl 
OF  (rf.  1716),  was  a  grandson  of  Charles  II. 
by  his  mistress,  Moll  Davis.  He  was  a 
Itoman  Catholic,  and  deeply  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight. 

DasborOHgll,  (cfr  Dishrow),  John,  second 
son  of  James  Desborough,  of  Eltislev, 
Bucks,  was  bred  an  attorney,  and  married  in 
1686  Jane,  sister  of  Oliver  CromwelL  In 
1642  he  became  qnartamAster  in  the  troop 
raised  by  his  brother-in-law,  served  through- 
out the  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  try  the  king,  but  refused  to 
act.  During  the  Protectorate  he  was  in  suc- 
cession Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  member  of 
the  Scotdi  Council,  ]!)&tjor-General  in  charge 
of  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  one  of  the  admirals 
of  the  fleet  after  Blake's  death.  He  was  one 
of  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and  appointed 
a  member  of  his  House  of  Lords,  but  opposed 
his  taking  the  crown.  After  Cromwell's  death, 
he  joined  the  Wallingford  House  party,  helped 
to  overthrow  Richard,  and  to  turn  out  the 
restored  Long  Parliament.  At  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  incapacitated  from  all  public 
employment.  The  date  of  his  death  is  un- 
certain, but  he  appears  to  have  lived  till  1666. 
KoUe,  TU  HovM  of  OrmMM. 
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DmhiohcL  Oahrbtt,  Easi.  or  (d.  1683), 
waa  the  head  of  the  great  house  of  the 
aouthem  Fitz^ralds,  who  were  all-powerful 
in  Munster.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  had  recom- 
mended that  this  province  should  be  made  into 
an  English  presidency  and  English  coloniste 
introduced.  But  the  queen,  who  had  set 
herself  agunat  thti  plfUi,  demanded  that 
Desmond's  influence  ahould  be  attacked  in 
another  way.  He  was  consequently  soon  ar- 
rested for  treason.  In  1668  he  submitted 
to  Elizabeth,  and  surrendered  his  property 
into  her  hands.  But  in  1.574  he  broke 
out  in  rebellion  again,  and  once  more  in. 
1679.  Next  year  he  was  cooped  up  with  the 
Spaniards  by  Lord  Grey  at  Hmerwick,  but 
escaped  the  horrible  fate  of  the  garrison.  At 
last,  after  wandering  about  iia  more  than 
two  years,  his  hiding-place  was  betrayed  to 
the  English,  who  surrounded  hia  cabin,  and 
murdered  him  in  his  bed  (1683). 

Desmond,  8ia  John  {d.  1581],  was  the 
brother  of  Garrett,  Earl  of  Desmond.  In 
the  hope  of  compromising  his  brother  with 
the  English  he  murdered  two  English  officers 
at  Tralee  (1679).  The  whole  clan  then  sprang 
to  arms.  Sir  John  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
fall  of  Kilmallock,  in  1580,  but  as  he  spoke 
English  fluently,  he  managed  to  escape.  In 
December  next  year  he  fell  in  with  Sir  John 
Zouch  on  the  Avonmore  River;  that  officer 
slew  him,  and  sent  his  head  to  Dublin. 

DwnumcU  Uadbicb  Ftezosbuj),  Eabl 

OF,  was  one  of  the  early  Norman  conquerors  of 
Ireland.  Having  engaged  to  give  helpto  Der- 
mot,  King  of  Leinster,  he  landed  at  Wexford 
in  1169.  In  conjunction  with  that  monarch 
he  conquered  Dublin,  where  he  was  besieged 
by  Boderic  and  an  immense  host  ot  Irish  in 
1171.  By  his  advice  the  beleaguered  English 
BaUied  forth  in  three  small  troops,  and  ut^rly 
routed  the  enemy  —  a  disaster  which  led  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  other  Irish  armiee. 
When,  m  1171,  Henry  II.  visited  Ireland,  he 
appointed  Maurice  one  of  the  three  chief 
governors  of  DuUin.  He  was  with  his 
colleague  De  lAcy  when  that  baron  was  so 
nearly  murdered  by  O'Rourke's  treachery, 
later,  Wexford  was  given  him  as  a  fief,  and 
here  he  died,  1176.  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
describes  him  as  a  man  of  action  rather  than 
of  words,  valiant,  and  second  to  none  in 
activity  of  enterprise. 

Oiraldns  CsmbreDris,  Expiifiuitiio  Htbtnite, 

Daspard,  Edward  Makccs,  Colottbl  {b. 
1750  P  a.  1803).  was  bom  in  Irehuid,  and  was 
early  employed  in  military  service  in  the 
Wert  Indies  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  where 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  English 
colony.  His  conduct  in  this  office  seems  to 
have  given  offence  to  the  settlers,  and  he  was 
recalled,  bat  could  never  obtain  an  official 
investigation.  When  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  adopted  the  new  prinoiples,  and 


was,  in  consequence,  put  in  prison.  On 
his  release  be  attempted  the  assassination 
of  Qeo^^  III. ;  for  this  offence  he  was  tried 
and  executed  in  March,  1803. 

DespflUCer,  Barony  of.  The  first  baron 
of  this  name  is  Hugh  le  Despencer,  a  Steward 
of  Henry  I.  In  1264  Hugh  le  Despencer, 
Justiciar  of  England,  was  summoned  to 
Parliament ;  in  1265  he  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Evesham  [Despencbr,  Hugh  lb,  I]. 
His  son  Hugh  was  created  Earl  of  Win- 
chester in  1322,  but  in  1326  was  declared 
a  traitor,  and  hanged.  The  same  fate  befell 
his  son  Hugh  *'  the  Younger  "  a  month  later ; 
and  the  honours  of  both  became  forfeit. 
Hugh,  however,  the  son  of  the  latter,  appears 
to  have  been  summoned  to  Parliament  from 
1338—1349,  when  he  died,  and  the  title 
devolved  upon  a  nephew,  whose  son  Thomas, 
fifth  baron  by  writ,  procured  the  reversal  of 
the  Act  declaring  his  ancestors  {Edward  ll.'s 
ministers)  traitors,  Thomas  was  crrated  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  1397,  but  was  degraded,  1399, 
and  beheaded  by  the  populace,  1400,  when  his 
h<aioiir8  became  forfeit.  His  attainder  was, 
however,  reversed  in  1461,  and  the  barony  of 
Despencer  fell  into  abej'unce  among  the  issue 
of  his  daughter  and  eventual  heiress,  Isabel, 
until  in  1604  it  was  conceded  to  Mary  Neville, 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane,  in  the  person  of 
whose  son  it  became  united  to  the  earldom  of 
Westmoreland.  In  1762,  and  again  in  1781, 
it  once  more  fell  into  abeyance,  but  ulti- 
mately devolved  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton, 
in  whose  fiimily  it  stall  remains. 

Deapraoer,  Hron  lb  (d.  1265),  was  one 
of  the  leadm  oi  the  barraiial  opposition  to 
Henry  HI,  In  1258  he  was  chos^  as  one  of 
the  commiamonerg  on  the  port  of  the  buons 
at  the  Oxford  I^liament,  and  in  1260  was 
appointed  Justiciar,  which  office  he  held  till 
1262.  In  the  next  year  he  was  once  more 
advanced  to  the  justiciarship,  and  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  headed  the  citizens  of 
Txtndon  in  their  attacks  on  the  houses  of  the 
royalists.  He  fought  bravely  at  Lewes,  took 
a  prominent  port  in  the  government  of 
De  Montfort,  and  fell  with  Earl  Simon  in  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  His  death  is  celebrated  in 
one  of  the  political  songs  of  the  time,  which 
Mr.  Blaauw  translates  as  follows : — 

"  Despenoer  true,  tbe  good  Sir  Hnglt, 
Out  juitice  attd  our  friend, 
Boroe  dowB  with  wroiw  amtdst  the  throng. 
Has  met  his  wretched  end." 

Da^ponocr,  Huon  lb  (i.  1326),  son 
of  the  above,  and  known  as  **  the  Y'onnger," 
married  Eleanor  de  Clare,  one  of  the  co- 
4ieireeseB  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester.  He 
was  soon  involved  in  qoarrels  with  the 
husbands  of  the  other  co-heireesee,  while 
the  favour  shown  him  by  the  king  arrayed  a 
great  part  of  the  baronage  against  Um.  Bo 
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ms  baniehed  in  1321,  but  recalled  soon  after 
toacquire  nroro  possesEiona,  andalmoBt  supreme 
power  on  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  iiaacaster 
at  Boroughbridge  (1322).  The  success  of  the 
queou  and  Mortimer  in  1326  oblig^ed  him  to 
tlee,  but  he  woe  captured,  and  beheaded  at 
Hereford  by  Mortimer's  orders.  The  objects 
of  the  Despencers  seem  to  have  been  primarily 
seltiah,  and  they  cared  but  little  for  the 
mtereats  of  the  ang.  At  the  mme  time,  it  is 
evident  that  they  wubed  to  increase  the 
importance  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
use  it  to  counterbalance  the  baronage.  But 
they  entirely  failed  in  their  aims :  for  while 
they  alienated  the  barons,  they  did  not  secure 
to  themuelves  the  affections  of  the  people. 

Desp«n.cer,  Hekst  lb  {d.  1406J,  was  the 
grandson  of  Hugh  le  Despencer  the  Younger. 
In  1370  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1381  distinguished  himself  by  putting 
down  the  revolt  in  Norfolk.  In  1383  he 
undertook  an  expedition  to  Flanders,  by 
which,  under  the  guise  of  a  emsadfl  against 
the  adherents  of  the  anti-Pope  element,  he 
hoped  to  inflict  injury  on  tlM  French.  He 
captured  Gravelinos,  Ypres,  and  other  places, 
bat  was  eventually  obliged  to  retire,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  waa  stripped  of  his 
temporalities  by  the  king. 

De   Tallafflo    non  concedendo, 

Statute  of  (1297),  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Latin  form  ot  the  great  statute  known  as 
the  Confirmatio  Cartamm,  which  forbade  (1) 
any  tallage  or  aid  to  be  taken  by  the  king 
without  the  consent  of  the  bishops,  earls, 
barons,  knights,  and  other  freemen  of  the 
leahn ;  (2)  any  prize  in  com,  leather,  or  wool, 
ftc.,  wiUiout  the  owner's  consent;  (3)  the 
mmlMe  (q.v.).  Other  clauses  confirmed  the 
charten  ana  liberties  of  both  clergy  and 
laymen,  jnxdoned  the  great  earls  and  their 
partisans,  whose  flrmnesfi  had  securedEdward's 
consent  to  this  law,  and  gave  orders  for  the 
publication  of  the  Charter.  Dr.  8tubbs  con- 
■iderB  that  the  I^tin  form  trf  this  statute 
is  not  the  original,  but  rather  the  French  one, 
which  does  not  contain  the  word  tallage,  and 
is  couched  in  more  general  terms.  He  suggests 
that  the  Latin  form  may  be  the  rough  draft, 
or  informal  statement,  of  the  terms  of  the 
pacification,  and  may  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Frenoi  form,  which  became 
the  pennaoent  law  of  the  land,  as  the  Articles 
of  the  Barons  stand  in  to  the  Great  Charter 
of  1215.  It  was,  however,  referred  to  as  a 
statute  in  the  Petition  of  Bight.  The  chief 
points  to  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  Con- 
firmatio Cartamm  with  the  De  TaUagio  are 
that  the  former  does  not  contain  the  word 
"tallage;"  the  latter  does  not  reserve  the 
rights  of  the  king;  the  former  renounces 
only  "such  manner  of  aids,"  &c.,  while  the 
latter  contains  no  such  quahfying  words. 
Btobbfl.  OoMt.  Hid.  «ad  S*Uet  CksKm. 


Dettdngen,  Thb  Battle  of  (July  27, 
1743],  was  fought  during  the  War  of  the 
Austiian  Succession.  Lord  Stair,  who  was 
the  English  commander,  wished  to  drive 
the  French  from  Germany,  and  also,  if 
possible,  to  invade  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The 
Duke  de  Noaillee,  the  French  commander, 
marched  into  Franconia  against  him.  Stair  lay 
idly  on  the  Maine  with  40,000  men,  awaiting 
12,000  subsidised  Hanoveriana.  NoaiUes 
Scoured  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  rivra*. 
Suddenly  Stair  marched  up  the  river  towards 
Franconia.  He  passed  Hanao,  and  moved 
towards  Aschaffenberg.  About  half-way  be- 
tween the  two  is  the  village  of  Dettingen, 
On  reaching  the  plain  of  Dettii^n,  the 
Englidi  found  that  De  Koailles  had  ont- 
marched  them,  and  thus  cut  them  off  from 
Aschaffenberg.  Here  they  were  joined  by 
King  George  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland. It  was  determined  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  retreat  to  Hanau.  But  Noailles 
had  sent  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Grammont, 
across  the  river  to  occupy  Dettingen.  Bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  Maine,  and  Noailles* 
cannon  played  on  the  retreating  English.  It 
was  determined  to  cut  a  way  through  Gram- 
mont's  forces.  The  French  commander, 
however,  leaving  a  strong  position  behind  a 
ravine,  advanced  to  the  attack,  thinking  he 
was  only  opposed  by  the  advanced  troops  of 
the  English.  Led  on  by  King  George,  the 
English  infantry  broke  tiirough  the  enemy. 
Grammont  retired  across  the  Maine ;  but  the 
retreat  became  a  rout,  and  6,000  men  were 
left  on  the  field.  George,  wishing  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  refrained 
from  pursuit,  and  pushed  on  for  Hanau. 
Stair,  furious  that  lus  advice  should  be  diB« 
regarded,  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted.  Noailles  withdrew  into  Alsace, 
whitiier  he  was  followed  by  the  king,  and 
negotiations  for  peace  were  begun. 

Leek/,  Silt,  of  Eighleenih  C«nt. ;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  of  Eitg. ;  Aroeth,  Maria  Thtnmia. 

Dansdedit,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(656—664),  was  a  West  Saxon  by  birth. 
His  native  name  was  Frithona,  which 
he  changed  for  his  Latin  appellation  on 
being  elected  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  Englishman 
elevated  to  the  archbishopric  He  was  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  British  Church,  and 
Christianity  was  widely  extended  in  Merda 
and  Northumbria  during  his  episcopate, 

Dovisra.  The  town  of  Devizes  appears 
in  English  history  for  the  first  time  when 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  built  bis  great 
castle  here,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  It 
was  surrendered  to  Stqihen  by  his  son  NigeL 
Bishop  of  Ely,  when  that  last-mentioned 
monarch  threatened  to  hang  Bishop  Soger's 
son  it  the  rebellion  was  persisted  in.  A  tew 
years  later  it  was  held  bv  Fitz-Hnbert  on 
behalf  of  the  Empress  Maod. 
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DvniM,  BiCHAXD  or,  vai  tiie  author  of 
a  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  from 
1189 — 1192.  Thia  ftagment' ia  of  consider- 
able historical  value,  both  fur  the  incidents  of 
the  Third  Cruaade  and  for  the  condition  of 
Eneland  in  Richard's  absence.  Of  the  writer 
little  is  known,  except  that  he  waa  a  member 
of  tiie  Friory  of  St.  SwiUiin  at  Winchester, 
and  that  he  probably  died  before  the  completiou 
^  hi*  work. 

Darou.  or  IDeronshire,  Pbb&aqe  of. 
The  "third  penny"  of  the  county  of  Devon  is 
aaid  to  have  been  granted  to  Kiuuu^  de  Ked- 
Tos,  Baron  of  Okduunpton,  who  died  1137. 
His  descendants  bore  indifferently  the  title  of 
Earl  of  Devon  or  of  Exeter  until  the  failure 
of  the  eldest  line,  on  the  death  of  Isabel  de 
Redvers,  wife  of  William  de  Fortibus,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  in  1293.  The  earldom  was, 
however,  successfully  claimed,  1335,  by  a 
cousin  of  the  late  countess,  Hugh  Courte- 
nay,  fifth  Baron  Courtenay,  and  it  re- 
mained  in  his  family  until  the  attainder  of 
Thomas  Courtenay,  sixth  earl,  1461.  In  1469, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Baron  of  Sonthwicke, 
waa  created  Earl  of  Devon ;  but  he  was  bo- 
headed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and 
the  patent  of  his  creation  was  annulled  by  a 
statute  of  1485,  when  the  earldom  was  re- 
stored to  the  Courtenays  in  the  person  of 
Edward,  great  nephew  of  the  tUrd  wl. 
Edward's  grandson,  Henry  Courtenay,  was 
created  Marquis  of  Exeter  in  1625,  but 
on  his  attainder,  in  1639,  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  His  son  Edward  was  re- 
stored to  both  titles;  his  death  without 
issne,  in  1666,  left  the  earldom  of  Devon  with- 
out a  claimant  until  18S0 — I,  when  it  was 
restored  to  William  Courtenay,  heir  male  of 
the  last  earl  of  the  Courtenay  family.  In  the 
interval,  in  1603,  another  earldom  of  Devon 
had  been  created  in  favour  of  Charles  Blount, 
eighth  Baron  Uountjoy,  in  whose  person  it 
became  extinct,  1606.  William  Cavendish, 
Baron  Cavendish  of  Hardwicke,  waa  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire  in  1618.  His  great- 
nundson,  William,  fourth  earl,  was  created 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Marquia  of  Hurt- 
ington,  1694,  for  his  services  in  connection 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688—9. 

Devon,  William  Coortekat,  Earl  op 

(rf.  1511),  was  brother-in-law  of  Henry  VIT.'s 
queen,  by  his  marriage  with  Edward  IV.'a 
daughter,  Catherine.  When  Perkin  Warbeck, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1497,  followed 
up  his  landing  in  Cornwall  by  the  active 
■lege  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  the  Earl  of 
Devon  was  foremost  among  the  English 
nobles  in  a  show  of  loyalty  bo  Henry  VII., 
and  made  a  special  effort  to  relieve  the 
city  before  the  arrival  of  the  succours  sent 
for  that  purpose  by  the  king  himself.  In 
1604,  however,  being  implicated  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  fugitive  Earl  of  SafEidk  by 


the  evidence  of  one  of  Henzy  VII.  *s  spies,  Sir 
Robert  Curson,  Courtmay  was  attainted, 
and  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  Parliament 
of  that  year,  under  the  Speakership  of  Dudley, 
and  was  kept  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Tower 
during  the  remainder  ol  the  king's  life. 

Devon,    EdWAUI)    COI'RTENAT,    EaRL  OF 

[d.  1556],  waa  the  son  of  Edward  Courtenay, 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  who  was  the  sou  of  Sir 
William  Courtenay  and  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  After  the  execution  of  his 
father,  in  1539,  for  conspiring  in  favour 
of  Reginald  Pole,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  confined  there  until  his  release  by  Mary, 
in  1553.  Whilst  still  in  prison  he  was  spoken  oi 
as  the  probable  future  husband  of  the  queen. 
On  the  announcement  of  Mary's  determination 
to  wed  Philip  of  Spain,  a  strong  party  gathered 
round  Courtenay,  and  urged  him  to  marry  the 
PrincesB  Elizabeth  and  to  declare  her  queen, 
whilst  th^  undertook  to  rouse  tiie  country, 
and  to  gather  together  a  suffident  number  of 
men  to  ensure  success.  The  chief  of  the 
conspirators  were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir 
James  Crofts,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  The 
plot  was,  however,  betrayed  to  Gardiner  by 
Courtenay,  and  the  rebellion  was  easily 
crushed  by  the  courage  of  the  queen. 
Courtenay,  miBtmstod  and  despised  for  hia 
weakness,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and 
diortly  afterwards  exiled.  He  died  at  Venice 
in  1656.  Dr.  Lingard  says  that  the  dissolute- 
ness of  his  life  was  the  sole  cause  why  Mary 
would  not  consent  to  talce  him  as  her  husband. 
His  character  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Froude :  "  He  was  too  cowardly  for  a  dan- 
gerous enterprise,  too  incapable  for  an  intri- 
cate one,  and  his  weak  humour  made  men 
afraid  to  trust  themselves  to  a  person  who,  to 
save  himself,  might  at  any  moment  betray 
them. 

NoaillfljL  JmbomodM  nt  A*gUi§n*;  Stows, 

JnnoU;  Fronde,  Hut.  ofEnq. 

Devon,  Chaklbs  Blount,  Eakl  of  {b.  1563, 
d.  1606),  was  the  second  son  of  Lord  Mountjoy. 
Having  won  the  favour  of  Quem  EliEabeth,  fie 
became  a  rival  of  Essex,  with  whom  he  fought 
a  duel,  though  afterwards  the  two  becune 
greet  friends.  In  1694,  Blount,  who  had 
now  become  Lord  Mountjoy  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  was  made  Governor  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  three  years  latOT  accompanied 
Essex  (m  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  the 
Azores.  In  1601  he  was  made  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  successfully  crushed  the  re- 
bellion. He  was  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire by  James  I.  in  1603,  and  died  in  1606. 

Devonshire,  Williak  Catxkdish,  4tk 
Earl  OF,  afterwards  Duke  of  ((.  1640,  1712), 
sat  as  member  for  Derby  in  1661.  He  was 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Countnl  in  1679,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  petitioned  for  his  dismissaL 
He  was  a  zealous  Protestant  and  opponent  ot 
the  court  party.    In  168fi  he  was  iiuulted  in 
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tgunbliDg  house  by  a  biavo  named Colepepper. 
Indignant  at  meeting  this  man  at  court,  con- 
tiar^'to  the  king's  promise,  he  publicly  insulted 
him,  after  he  had  declined  his  challenge.  He 
was  tried  before  the  King's  Bench,  pleaded 
guilty,  and  waa  fined  the  enormous  sum  of 
£30,000.  He  was  imprisoned,  but  hearing  that 
he  waa  about  to  appeal  from  the  jjudgment  of 
the  King's  Bench,  JameaaUowedhim  to  go  free, 
on  giving  a  bond  for  the  amount  of  the  fine. 
He  eagerly  joined  the  Revolution  scheme,  and 
waa  one  of  those  who  signed  the  invitation  to 
William  of  Orange.  When  Williun  landed 
in  England,  Devonahire  appeared  in  arms  at 
iierby,  and  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  which 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Northern  in- 
■iirrection.  A  meeting  of  peers  was  held  at 
his  house  to  discuss  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he  was 
made  Iiord  High  Steward,  and  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  On  the  departure  of 
William  to  Ireland,  Devonshire  was  created 
me  of  the  Council  of  Nine,  and  vigorously 
snperintonded  the  fitting-out  of  the  fleet.  In 
1691  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Holland. 
He  was  accused,  apparently  falsely,  by 
Preston  of  dealings  with  St.  Oermains,  but 
the  kin^  declined  to  listen  to  the  confession 
of  the  infbnner.   He  was  created  Duke  of 

On  William's  departure  for  the*  ^therlands, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices. 
We  subsequently  find  him  declaring  against 
the  bill  on  the  Irish  land-grnnts.  He  also 
opposed  the  second  Partition  Treaty,  on  which 
his  opinion  had  not  been  asked.  He  was 
present  at  the  death  of  William  TIL  He  waa 
created  Ix)rd  Steward  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and,  greatly  to  his  indignation,  dis- 
missed frum  office  in  1710.  He  was  also  very 
indignant  at  the  appointment  of  his  kinsman 
Ormonde  to  the  command  of  the  army,  "  In 
wealth  and  influence,"  says  Macaulay, "  he  waa 
second  to  none  of  the  English  nobles,  and  the 
general  -voice  designated  him  as  the  finest 
eenUeman  of  his  time.  His  magnificence, 
bu  tastes,  hia  talents,  his  classical  learning, 
his  high  spirit,  the  grace  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners,  were  admitted  by  his  enemies. 
His  eulogists,  unhappily,  could  not  pretend 
that  his  morals  had  escaped  untainted  from 
the  widespread  contagion  of  that  age." 

Bnmefc,  BM.  of  Bit  Oka  Tinu  .*  Borer,  ^imal*; 
lCacaiila7>  tf  Ai0-J  Xttiaet,  CaviimUia 

I)6TOnCoil,  or  Dbvorouilla,  was  the 
danghter  of  Alan  of  Galloway  and  of  Margaret, 
danghto-  of  David  of  Himtingdon.  In  1233 
die  married  Jolin  de  Baliolf  the  Lord  <tf  Har- 
conrt  and  Castle  Barnard,  in  England.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alan  (1234),  the  husbands  of  his 
three  daughters  divided  his  territory  amongst 
them.  It  was  Devorgoil  who,  after  she  had 
become  a  widow,  founded  and  endowed 
BalUoI  CoU^pe,  Oxford ;  and  it  was  her  son 


who  is  known  in  history  as  Uie  King  of  Soot* 
land  and  competitor  of  Robert  Bruce. 

B'Ewas,  Sib  Svmonds  {b.  1602,  d.  1630), 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  was  knighted 
by  Charles  I.,  and  received  a  baronetcy  in  1 64 1 . 
\VTien  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  however,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  ^rty.  He  com- 
piled a  Journal  of  all  the  Parliaments  (both 
Lords  and  Commons)  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign — a  work  which  was  published  several 
years  after  his  death,  in  1682,  and  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  domestic  events 
of  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-.  His 
Memoirs  were  published  from  the  MSS,  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Halliwell. 

Deydru,  John  (1324),  was  an  impostor, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  true  son  of  Edward  I., 
asserting  that  he  had  been  changed  in  his 
cradle.  The  unpopularity  of  Edward  II.  led 
some  people  to  give  credence  to  his  stoty, 
but  his  followen  were  few,  and  he  wu 
quickly  seised  and  otecuted. 

Dhooudia  Wanifli  an  Afghan  chief 
who  took  service  with  Tippoo  Sahib.  On  the 
final  capture  of  Seringapatam,  1799,  he  es- 
caped, and  commenced  a  career  of  plunder 
on  his  own  account,  but  was  pursued  by 
Colonel  Wellraley,  defeated,  and  killed  Sep- 
tember 10,  1799. 

]MaIi^(iui  do  BcMOaiio  ia  the  title  of 
a  work  compiled  in  Uie  twelfth  century 
by  Bichard  fitz-Nigel,  at  one  time  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Bishop  of  London 
from  U89— 1198.  This  treatise  is  divided  into 
two  books,  both  of  which  are  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  master  and  a 
scholar.  The  first  book,  in  eighteen  chapters, 
describes  what  the  Exchequer  is :  the  origin 
of  its  name,  the  duties  of  its  Taiions  ofBc^ 
with  their  rights  and  honours,  the  definition 
of  the  various  legal  terms  used  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  such  as  hundred,  mur- 
drum, danegeld,  county,  Ac,  and  the  bnsi- 
nees  of  the  Treasurjf.  The  second  book, 
divided  into  twenty-ei^t  chapters,  treats  of 
summonses,  the  rendering  of  accounts  into 
the  Exchequer,  and  of  the  sherifb  and  the 
different  branches  of  the  king's  revenue.  The 
Dialofftu  d*  Scaeeario  was  first  printed  by 
Madox  in  his  Hittory  of  the  £xchequer,  and 
has  been  again  published  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  his 
Select  Charters.  The  date  of  its  composition  is 
probably  about  the  year  1176  or  1177.  It  is 
a  woriEof  great  importance,  and  throws  a  flood 
of  light  uDon  the  administrative  ^stem  of  the 
Angevin  Kings. 

diamond,  Ths  Battle  of,  was  a  great 

faction  fight  fou^t  near  a  hamlet  bear- 
ing this  name  in  Armagh,  on  September  21, 
1796,  between  the  Peep  o'  Day  Boys  and  the 
Defenders  (q.v,).  The  victory  remained  with 
the  former  party,  who  slew  forty-eight  of 
their  opponents.  It  was  shortly  after  this  fight 
that  the  first  Oiange  Lodge  was  founded. 
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Diceto,  Kai^ H  DB  (d.  1210),  vas  a  chroni- 
cler, whose  'writings  are  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  reigos  of  Henry  II,  and 
Sichard  I.  This  author  was  for  a  long  period 
Dean  of  St.  Paul'  a  and  Archdeacon  of  Middle- 
Bex.  The  former  office  he  appears  to  hare  held 
as  eariy  as  1163,  while  to  tKe  latter  he  waa 
elected  in  1181.  In  this  last  capacity  he 
caused  a  surrey  of  the  estates  of  that  church 
to  be  made,  part  ot  which  is  still  preserved, 
and  has  been  issued  by  the  Camden  Society, 
under  the  title  of  The  Dometdatf  of  St.  FauPi. 
Ralph  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  maiiy 
important  missions  by  Heary  II.,  and  assisted 
Archbishop  Baldwin  at  the  ooronation  of 
Richard  I.  His  two  principal  works  are 
Abbrwiationea  Ohronicorum  and  Imaginet  Hi»- 
toriarum.  The  former  of  these  consists  of  a 
history  of  the  world  from  the  Creation  down  to 
1147,andis  largelpr  composed  of  extracts  from 
dasiucal  and  medisval  writers.  In  porta  it  ia 
largely  based  on  Bohert  de  Monte,  a  writer  who 
is  the  primary  authority  for  the  early  years 

il  1 4  7—1 158)  of  Ralph's  more  important 
'magines.  But  even  this  lost  work  con  only  be 
described  as  contemporaneous,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  from  the  year  1 173  to  its 
conclusion,  1201,  for  which  period  it  is  of 
considerable  value.  Several  minor  historical 
documents  are  ascribed  to  the  same  hand. 
Balph  de  Diceto's  histories  have  heem  edited 
1)7  Dr.  Stabbs  for  the  RoUa  Series. 

Digby,  SiH  Kbnilu  (h.  1603,  d.  1665), 
was  son  of  Sir  Everard  Digby,  who  was 
executed  for  his  share  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
In  1628  he  undertook  a  privateering  voyage 
to  the  Mediterranean,  in  which  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  defeating  a  Venetian 
squadron  at  Scanderoon.  In  1636  he  became 
a  Catholic,  and  was  employed  by  the  queen, 
^ree  years  later,  to  obtain  money  from  hia 
co-religionista.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  Protectorate  ho  lived 
abroad,  occupying  himself  with  the  study  of 
natural  philosophy.  A  literary  contempo- 
rary compared  him  to  Pico  della  Mirandola 
for  the  universality  of  his  knowledge,  and  a 
scientific  one  afyled  him  "tiie  Pliny  of  his 
age  for  lying."  "Thetmtii  is,"  aays  John 
Evelyn,  "  Sir  Kenelm  was  an  arrant  mounte- 
bank." 

Diffges,  SmDt'DLEY  {b.  1583,  (f.  1639),  was 
a  member  of  Parliament  in  Jnmea  I.'s  reign, 
and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  king 
on  public  business :  as,  for  example,  on  the 
embassy  to  Kusda  in  1618.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  managers  of  Buckingham's  impeach- 
ment in  1626,  He  was  imprisoned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  for  his  language  against 
the  court,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  1628  he 
strongly  advocated  the  Petition  of  Right,  He 
subsequently  made  hie  peace  with  the  king, 
and  in  1630  had  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
Klastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  held  that  office 
from  1636  to  his  death  in  1639. 


Silke,  SiK  Chaklbs  {b.  1843),  the  son  of 
Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke,  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  After  leaving 
college,  ha  made  a  prolonged  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Colonies  and 
India.  On  his  return,  be  published  a  volume 
called  Greater  Britain,  which  attracted  mudi 
attention.  He  was  elected  in  1868  in  the 
Badicfd  interest  member  for  Chelsea.  In  1872 
he  moved  in  the  House  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
Civil  List.  In  1880  he  took  oQice  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  in  1682 
became  Presideut  td  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Dinknr  Hao.  The  title  of  the  chief 
minister  of  ScindiaJi.  In  1861,  under  the  new 
Act,  he  became  one  of  the  Legislative  Cooucil 
of  India. 

DirlotOU  Caslile,  seven  miles  north  of 
Haddington,  was,  aiter  a  long  siege,  taken  by 
Bishop  Anthony  Beck  for  Edward  I.,  in  1298. 
It  was  destroyed  in  1650  by  General  Lambert. 

Dinunninff  Acts  (liuttANn).  By  ^e 
7  WilL  and  Mary,  1695,  all  Oitholics  were 
ordered  to  deliver  up  their  aims,  excepting  only 
those  who  were  protected  by  tlie  Treaty  m 
LiDierick  and  other  Articles,  and  who  were 
consequently  allowed  to  keep  a  sword  and 
pistols,  also  a  fowling-piece.  By  the  same  Act 
any  horse  most  he  given  np  to  a  Protestant 
on  tender  of  five  gnineas.  All  gun-makers 
were  to  be  Protestants,  and  to  admit  only 
Protestant  apprentices.  Every  justice  of  the 
peace  might  search  for  arms.  The  Act  was 
not  very  strictly  carried  out.  In  1730j  for 
instance,  a  (''atholic  gentleman  was  convicted  of 
carrying  arms,  but  aixiuitted  because  the  Act 
applied  only  to  those  alive  at  the  time.  In  1732 
Lord  Gormanstown  and  some  other  gentlemen 
appeared  at  Trim  Assizes  with  their  swords ; 
they  were  convicted,  but  after  an  apology,  par- 
doned on  the  petition  ot  the  Grand  Jury.  In 
1739  a  new  Disarming  Act  was  {Missed,  but 
little  observed.  In  1793  these  Acta  were  re- 
pealed as  regards  Catholics,  hnt  a  new  Act  {33 
George  III.)  was  passed  forbidding  any  person 
to  keep  arma  without  a  licence,  cmd  allowing 
a  search  for  arms  to  be  mode. 

DiscipUne,  The  Book  of  (1661),  was 
the  name  given  to  a  compilation  adopted  by 
the  Reformers  in  Scotkmd  as  a  Msis  for 
the  re-orgnnisation  of  their  Church  and  its 
practice.  It  did  not,  however,  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Estates.  In  1581  the  Second 
Book  of  BUciplitu  was  issued,  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  whole  system  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but  likewise  failed  to  pass  the 
Estates. 

DioilUievited,  Thb,  was   the  name 

given  to  the  remnant  of  the  baronial  party 
who  held  out  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a 
general  sentence  of  forfeiture  having  been 
issued  against  all  those  who  had  fought 
on  the  side  of  Pe  Montfort.  The  disin- 
herited l<ffdB  occupied  Kenilworth  and  the 
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Isle  of  Ely ;  the  former  place  surrendered 
at  the  end  of  1266,  on  the  terms  given  by  the 
"  Dictum  of  Kenilworth,"  but  those  who 
were  onwilliog  to  accept  them  nutiniained 
the  struggle  in  the  Isle  of  EI7,  The  latter 
party  was  not  reduced  till  1267,  bat  was 
even  then  allowed  the  same  terms  that  the 
defenders  of  Kenilworth  had  obtained. 

Bismlierited  Barons,  The,  were 
certain  lords  who  had  claims  in  Scotland,  and 
on  whoae  behalf  it  was  provided  by  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton,  1328,  "  that  they 
should  be  restored  to  their  lands  and  estates, 
whereof  the  King  of  Scots  had  taken  posses- 
sion." The  Scotch  regency,  on  various  pre- 
texts, delayed  to  carry  out  Uiis  article,  the 
result  being  that  the  barons  resolved  to 
support  £award  BaJiol  and  to  invade 
Scotluid.  Chief  amongst  them  were  Beau- 
mont Earl  of  Buchan,  Thomas  Lord  Wake, 
David  de  Strathbogie,  and  Henry  de  Ferrers. 
On  the  success  of  Baliol  (1334),  the  barons 
began  to  qoarrel  amongst  themselves  over 
th^  spoilii,  and  Baliol  soon  had  to  quit  the 
kingdom  he  had  partially  won. 

Dlgpenging  Power,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  royal  prerogative,  by  which  the 
sovereign  was  enal^d  to  exempt  individuals 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  It  is 
analagous  to,  and  foeqaently  confused  with, 
the  Smpending  Power,  by  which  a  right  was 
claimed  to  abrogate  one  or  more  statutes 
entirely.  The  origin  of  this  idea  may  be 
traced'to  the  ancient  royal  prerogative  of 
paidoning  individoal  offenders,  from  which, 
in  an  age  of  unscientific  l^islation,  the 
txansitioQ  to  a  power  of  previously  annulling 
the  penalties  of  a  statute  was  easy.  It  found 
countenance  in  the  clause  non-obstante,  "any 
law  to  the  contrai^-,"  introduced  by  the 
Popes  into  their  Bulls  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Henry  III.  imitated  this  clause  in 
proclaniations  and  grants,  but  not  without 
protest;  and  in  1391  the  Commons  granted 
to  Richard  II.  the  right,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Lords,  of  dispensing  with  the  Statute  of 
Provisors  until  the  next  Parliament,  assert- 
ing, however,  that  this  was  a  novelty,  and 
should  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  The 
free  use  of  the  dispensing  power  alone  made 
it  poanb^  to  combine  the  retention  of  the 
C^tntee  of  Provisors  and  Praemunire  with 
friendly  relations  with  the  Papacy.  The 
power  was  frequently  disputed  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  although  asserted  by  Henry  V.  in 
U13,  with  regard  to  a  law  for  expelling 
aliens  from  the  kingdom,  a  statute  passed  in 
1444,  limiting  the  patents  of  sheims  to  a 
year,  especially  forbade  the  kmg  to  dispense 
with  this  provision,  or  to  remit  the  penalties 
.  for  breaking  it.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  dis- 
pensing power  was  frequently  employed  (the 
judges  even  deciding  that  the  king  might 
gtant  exceptions  to  the  ^tute  of  H44) ; 
but  in  Uiis  reign  an  imporUnt  limitation  was 
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introduced,  by  an  agreement  among  lawyers, 
that  the  king  could  not  dispense  with  the 
penalties  for  an  offence  against  the  common 
law  (inalwn  in  k),  but  only  of  one  created  by 
statute  (um/uia prohibitum).  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VlII.,  however,  the  dispensing  power 
became  almost  unlimited  ;  it  was  true  that  the 
king  could  not  dispense  with  future  Acts  of 
Parliament,  but  he  could  "  with  things  in 
future  whereof  he  hath  an  inheritance."  The 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  failed  to  decide  finally 
the  limits  of  this  prerogative,  either  during 
the  Tudors  or  the  two  first  Stuarts,  by  whom 
it  was  frequently  exercised :  Lord  Coke,  for 
instance,  leaving  the  question  as  he  found  it 
by  deciding  that  "no  Act  of  Parliament  ma^ 
bind  the  king  from  any  prerogative  which  is 
inseparable  from  his  person,  so  that  he  mar 
not  dispense  with  it  by  a  nott-obatante. 
After  the  Restoration  the  dispensing  power 
was  revived  by  Charles  II.  for  the  new. 
purpose  of  admitting  Catiiolica  to  office,  and 
m  virtue  of  it,  he  issued  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence.  In  1673  the  country  party 
ventured  to  challenge  the  right,  asserting, 
though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  it  was 
confined  to  secular  matters,  and  by  threaten- 
ing to  withhold  supplies,  induced  the  king  to 
cancel  the  Declaration.  James  II however, 
detoinined  to  use  the  power  on  a  wholesale 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  offices, 
and,  after  dismissing  refractory  judges  and 
bairieters,  brought  the  question  to  an  issue 
in  Sir  Edward  Hale's  case  (1686).  This  was 
a  coUnnve  action — the  plaintiff,  Godden, 
being  the  defendant's  servant,  who  claimed 
as  an  informer  a  penalty  of  £500,  to  which 
his  master  was  liable  for  holding  the  com> 
mand  of  a  regiment  without  taking  the 
8<icrament.  lite  defendant  pleaded  letters 
patent  from  the  king,  and  the  judges,  with 
one  exception,  decided  that  the  king  might 
dispense  with  penal  statutes  in  particidar 
cases.  This  decision,  by  perpetuating  a  legal 
anomaly,  is  said  by  Hallam  to  have  "  sealed 
the  condemnation  of  the  House  of  Stuart." 
Armed  with  this  weapon,  James  immediately 
proceeded  to  admit  Roman  Catholic  lords  to 
the  Privj'  Council,  and  to  authorise  clergj-- 
men  to  hold  benefices.  For  these  and  other 
arbitrary  acts  he  lost  the  crown,  and  the  Bill 
of  Rifljits  abolished  both  the  Suspending 
and  Dispensing  power,  declaring  that  '*  the 
pretended  power  of  suspending  laws  and  the 
execution  of  laws  by  regal  authority  without 
Act  of  Parliament  is  Ulegal;  and  that  the 
pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws  by 
TE»al  authority  without  Act  of  Pariiament,  as 
it  nath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late, 
is  iUegal." 

Matthew  Paris,  Hitt.  Major.,  810  and  S»4; 
Coke,  Urn^rtf,  16;  Stat*  Triatc,  xi.  1165—1280; 
Broom,  Goiul  Imio;  Uacanlar,  HM.  itTBuo., 
vols.  i.  and  0.  j  Hallam,  COM».  Htit.,  eh.  xiv. 

Btsntfif  Bbhxahw.  [Bbacohsfield.] 
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DiMentani.  [SToKcoNro&iasTs.] 

DiMMuten*  Cliuels  Bill  (7  and  8 

Vict.).  In  1844  Lord  Lyndhuret  carried  this 
meaBore,  which  provided  that  where  the 
founder  had  not  expressly  defined  the  doctrines 
or  form  of  worship  to  be  observed,  the  usage 
of  twenty-five  ye^rs  should  give  trustees  a  title 
to  their  endowment.  Its  occasion  was  an  attack 
by  Btnne  of  the  Konconformiets  on  the  ten 
iTesbyterian  congregatione  which  had  diverged 
into  Unitarianism  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tniy,  and  which  had  in  most  instances  con- 
siderable endowments. 

Divins  Iti|flLt.  In  England  the  doctrine 
of  divine  right  of  sovereigns  grew  up  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  floiunshed  during  the 
seventeenth,  and  died  a  natural  death  in  the 
eighteenth.  The  idea  of  the  sacrednese  of 
h^editory  right  had  made  great  progress 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  The  false  pedi- 
gree put  forth  by  Henry  of  Lancaster  to 
juatlfy  hia  claim  to  the  crown,  the  history 
of  the  Duke  of  York's  pretensions  to  the 
throne,  the  theorj'  by  which  Richard  III. 
strove  to  justify  hia  usurpation,  and  the  care 
with  which  Henry  VII.  guarded  his  heredi- 
tai^  title  against  anythit^  which  might  seem 
to  impair  i^  mark  the  advance  of  this  view. 
The  ttieory  of  election  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  tockground.  At  the  coronation  of 
Edward  VI.,  the  king  was  presented  to  the 
people  as  their  lawful  and  undoubted  sovereign 
before  he  took  the  oath  to  preserve  the  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  realm.  Thus  the  ver>' 
form  of  an  election  contract  was  destroyed. 
The  accession  of  James  1.  was  the  triumph  of 
hereditary  over  Parliamentary  title.  The 
resolution  which  recognised  him  as  king 
stated,  "  that  immediately  on  the  decease  of 
Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  England,  the  impe- 
rial crown  of  the  realm  of  England  .  .  . 
did  by  inherent  birthright,  and  lawful  and 
undoubted  succession,  descend  and  come  to 
your  most  excellent  Majesty,  as  being  lineally, 
justly,  and  lawfully  next  and  sole  heir  of  the 
blood  royal  of  this  realm."  Already  in  two 
of  Gte  religious  confessions  of  Henry  VIII.'s 
reign — the  Imtitution  of  a  Christian  Man 
(1537)  and  the  NeeeMiary  Doi^rim  imd  Erudi- 
tion (1543) — the  duty  of  passive  obedience  had' 
been  established  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  fifth  commandment.  In  the  Canons  of 
1606  the  clergj-  went  so  far  in  enforcing  this 
view  that  the  king  felt  that  the  obedience 
they  demanded  for  a  facto  king  under- 
mined his  hereditary  title.  He  was  also 
obliged,  at  the  complaint  of  Parliament,  to 
condemn  the  theory  of  his  aheolnte  power 
put  ftnth  by  Cowell,  the  Professor  of  Civil 
Law  at  Cambridge,  in  his  Law  IHetumary. 
Under  Charles  I.  the  House  of  Commons 
complained  of  the  sermons  of  Sibthorpe  and 
Mainwaring  (1627),  and  in  their  remonstrance 
of  May  26, 1642,  asserted  that  the  "erroneous 
maxim  beh^  infused  into  princes  that  their 


kingdomB  are  their  own,  and  that  they  may 
do  with  them  what  they  will,  as  if  their 
kingdoms  were  for  them  and  not  they  for 
their  kingdoms  .  .  .  wus  the  root  of  all 
the  subjects'  miserj'."  The  Act  by  which 
Charles  II.  was  made  to  succeed  immediately 
on  his  father's  death,  and  his  reign  dated  ac- 
cordingly, was  a  practical  acknowledgement  of 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  The  Church  of 
the  Restoration  made  the  absolute  duty  of 
non-reeistance  part  of  its  teaching,  and  it  was 
also  made  part  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  proclumed  this  duty, 
and  the  foimer  university  burnt  the  works  of  its 
opponents.  Closely  connected  vrith  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  ri^t  was  the  custom  of 
touching  for  the  "  king's  evil,"  which  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  "a  visible,  palpable 
attestation  of  the  indefeasible  sanctity  of  the 
royal  line."  A  Latin  service  for  this  ceremony 
had  been  drawn  up  under  Henry  VII. ;  under 
Charles  I.  an  English  one  took  its  place,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Anne  watt  inserted  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  In  a  single  year  Charles  II. 
touched  8,500  persona;  in  tiie  course  of  hia 
reign  it  is  estimated  that  one  hundred 
thousand  persons  received  his  healing  touch. 
William  III.  naturally  never  attempted  to 
exercise  this  power,  but  Anne  revived  the 
ceremony.  It  was  again  abandoned  by  the 
Hanoverian  kings,  and  the  practice  was  only 
maintained  by  the  exiled  heirs  of  the  Stuarts. 
During  the  same  years  the  theory  of  divine 
right  was  glassing  away.  It  revived  under 
Anne,  and  its  efficaoj-  was  preached  by  Sache- 
verell  and  otiier  dirines.  But  when  Oeorge  L 
came  to  the  throne,  with  a  title  based  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement  alone,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  party  which  accepted  the  Hanoverian 
snccession  to  still  maintain  this  doctrine. 
Moreover,  as  the  Tories  were  in  opposition, 
they  had  no  motive  for  exalting  the  monarchy. 
The  sole  par^  which  continued  to  make  this 
tenet  part  of  their  faith  was  the  Jacobite 
pariy,  and  it  became  practically  extinct  by  the 
accession  of  George  III. 

Sir  R.  Filmer,  Ongitial  of  (7ov«ntin«nt,  1652,  and 
PoUltcol  DumurtM,  1680. 

Dodinftoiit  Gbouob  Bcbb  {h.  1691, 
d.  1762),  was  a  politician  of  some  prominence 
in  Uie  first  half  of  the  ei^teenth  centniy. 
He  entered  Parliament  in  1715  as  member 
for  Winchelsea,  and  was  almost  at  once 
despatched  as  ambassador  to  S^nin,  where 
he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Madnd,  and  re- 
main^ till  1717.  He  inherited  a  mag- 
nificent property,  and  attached  himself  to 
Walpole's  party,  but  deeertwi  that  minister 
in  1741.  Before  this  he  had,  in  1737,  used 
all  his  influence  with  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  dissuade  him  from  openly  setting 
his  father  at  defiance,  hut  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing friends  and  counsellors  of  tiie  prince  for 
many  years.  After  holding  several  offices, 
he  became  the  confidential  friend  of  Lord 
Bute,  in  the  first  year  of  Geotge  III.*b  reigii. 
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and  was  by  that  nobleman's  influence  created 
Baron  Melcombe.  He  did  not,  however, 
longanjoy  his  new  honours,  but  died  the  next 
year.  He  had  some  claims  to  being  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  and  it  was  to  him  that 
Thomson  dedicated  his  Summer.  Among:  his 
friends  were  Young,  Fielding,  and  Lyttleton. 
He  left  behind  him  a  Diary  (published  in 
1784),  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading 
authwitiea  for  the  minor  history  of  the  times 
in  irtiich  be  lived. 

Dodowah,  Tub  Battlb  op  (1826),  took 
place  on  the  Gold  Coast,  between  a  British 
force,  under  Colonel  Pardon,  and  the 
Ashantees,  who,  after  fighting  with  des- 
perate bravery,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 

DoUar*  Tub  Battlb  o;  (875),  resulted  in 
a  complete  victory  for  the  Danes,  under 
Thorstem,  over  Cwistantine  and  the  men  of 

Alban.  As  a  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Conatantine  was  compelled  to  cede  Caithness, 
Sutherland,  Ross,  and  Moray  to  the  invaders. 
Dollar  is  on  the  borders  of  Fife  and  Perth- 
shire. 

Dolly's  BtM,  Tub  Riot  at,  occurred  on 
July  12,  1849.  Fifteen  hundred  Orangemen 
marched  through  this  defile,  which  is  near 
CasUen-ellan,  to  congratulate  the  Earl  of 
Bodan,thur  provincial  grand  master.  On  their 
way  back  they  were  fired  on  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  an  attack  which  the  Protestants 
were  not  slow  to  return.  The  result  of  the 
affray  was  (hat  the  latter  body  drove  back 
their  opponents,  who  left  four  dead  and  forty 
wounded  on  the  field.  The  question  was 
taken  up  in  Paiiiament,  and  the  Earl  of 
Boden  was  eventually  dismissed  fnnn  his  lord- 
lientraancy. 

DonMiday  is  the  name  given  to  the 
great  survey  of  England,  made  by  order  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is  not 
found  before  the  Dialogm  de  Scaecario  (q.v.), 
in  which  (i.  16)  it  is  said  that  the  Engliui 
called  the  book  of  the  survey  "  Domesdei," 
or  "the  day  of  judgment,"  because  of  tiie 
strictness  of  the  examination.  It  has  also 
been  held  to  refer  to  the  day  of  holding  the 
courts  at  which  the  inquest  was  made.  In 
1084  England  was  threatened  with  invasion 
by  Canute  of  Denmark.  At  the  beginning  of 
that  year  the  king  laid  a  heavy  "  geld,"  or 
tax,  on  all  England  of  six  shillings  on  the 
hide.  The  invasion  of  the  Nort^cn  was 
not  made.  The  threatened  danger,  however, 
and  the  tax  which  seems  connected  with  it, 
probably  made  the  Conqueror  anxious  to  as- 
certain the  capabilities  of  his  kingdom,  both 
as  regards  defence  and  taxation.  At  the 
mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Witan,  after  "  deep 
nieech**  with  the  great  men,  the  king  ordered 
that  a  survey  irfthe  kingdom  should  be  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  survey  the  country 
was  divided  into  distiicts,  nod  a  body  oE 


commissionerB  was  sent  to  hold  an  inquest  in 
each  district.  The  names  of  those  sent  into 
the  midland  counties  are  preserved,  and  show 
that  men  of  high  position  were  emplt^ed  in 
the  work.  They  were  bidden  to  inquire  who 
held  each  estate  in  the  time  of  King  Edward, 
who  held  it  at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  what 
its  value  was  at  the  two  dates,  whether  that 
value  could  be  raised,  and  by  what  title  it 
was  held.  In  order  to  find  out  whether  an 
estate  was  capable  of  contributing  a  larger 
sum  to  the  royal  treasury,  minute  inquiries 
were  to  be  made  as  to  its  extent,  and  the 
men  and  beasts  it  supported.  The  commis- 
sioners gained  their  information  in  the  way 
in  which  such  matters  were  usually  managed 
in  England.  They  took  the  same  witness  of 
the  sheriff  and  the  French  (foreign}  batons, 
and  the  whole  hundred,  of  the  pnest,  the 
reeve,  and  six  villeins  of  each  township  :  that 
is,  they  learned  the  particulars  they  wished 
to  know  by  answers  made  on  oath  in  the 
hundred  court.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  an  inquest  had  been  held  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  land  throughout  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  taxation ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  country  had  been  surveyed 
and  divided  for  the  assessment  of  the 
danegeld,  and  an  inquest  seems  to  have  been 
held  for  the  geld  of  1084.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  these  had  not  been  of  the 
searching  nature  of  the  Domesday  Survey. 
Such  an  mquiry  was  hateful  to  F.*>g1i«T»Tnt^, 
"  It  is  shame  to  tell,"  writes  the  chronicler, 
"  -what  bethought  it  no  shame  for  him  to  do. 
Ox  nor  cow  nor  swine  was  left  that  was  not 
set  down  upon  his  wTit."  The  conunissioners 
wrote  their  reports  on  separate  rolls,  and 
their  notes  were  afterwards  abridged  and 
arranged  by  the  king's  clerks.  The  inquest 
was  finished  in  the  summer  of  1086.  *  With 
its  completion  must  be  connected  the 
assembly  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  the  oath 
takm  to  William.  As  the  king  appeared  in 
the  survey  aa  the  one  lord  of  everj-  man's 
land,  BO  on  its  completion  sll  landholders 
swore  fealty  to  him,  "  whose  men  bo  ever 
thcnr  were."  Ho  added  a  fresh  obligation, 
which  bound  all  landholders  equally  to  the 
mere  bond  of  tenure  which  connected  his 
tenants  with  himself. 

Questions  of  right,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
the  inquest,  led  to  irritation  and  to  some  blood- 
shed. With  matters  of  title  the  commissioners 
did  not  concern  themselves  further  than  to  re- 
orad  tiie  conflicting  claims,  and  in  doing  this, 
they  treated  the  people  of  each  race  alike. 
Cases  of  illegal  occupation  are  often  ranged 
in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  include 
possessions  gained  by  defective  or  disputed 
titles,  as  well  as  by  acts  of  \-ioIence.  These 
are  the  terra  oratpata  of  the  western  shires, 
and  the  vtraiionea  of  Essex,  &c.  Few  in- 
dications can  be  found  in  the  record  of  the 
violence  of  the  Conquest.  The  rights  and 
obligations  of  each  landholder  are  settled 
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by  those  of  hia  anteeMor,  and  the  date  at 
which  these  are  aiscertained  is  that  of  the  death 
of  King  Edward,  expressed  in  the  Winchester 
edition  of  Domesday  by  T,  R  E-,  and 
in  the  Exeter  edition  by  the  phrase  ea  die  qua 
rex  £.  vivut  fuit  et  tnorluus.  There  is  seldom 
anything  to  show  that  the  new  possessor  did 
not  succeed  his  anteceuor  peacefully,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  reference  to  the  reign  of  Harold 
is  avoided.  Nevertheless,  the  record  bears 
witness  to  a  sweepinf^  confiscation  of  the  lands 
of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  class, 
aod  in  a  lesser  de^^i^  of  the  smaller  ownera 
also,  to  widespread  devastation,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  many  boroughs.  Two  systems  of  measure- 
ment are  used  in  Domesday :  the  one  the 
hide,  the  other  by  the  earveate.  The  hide  is 
used  to  signify  an  area  of  a  certain  rating 
value.  It  ia  an  old  English  term,  and  though 
it  implies  an  area,  seems  in  Domesday  at  least 
to  be  of  uncertain  extent.  The  foreign  caru- 
cate  is  the  co-relative  of  the  hide,  but  has  a 
more  constant  reference  to  area.  It  is  some- 
times used  of  land  which  is  non-hidated, 
not  rated  for  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  both 
hide  and  carucate  the  terra  ad  unatn  cartteam, 
or  one  plough-land  of  definite  extent,  is  a 
principal  &ctor.  (On  these  matters  reference 
should  be  made  to  Mr.  Kyton's  learned  works. ) 
As  regards  feudal  organisation,  Domesday 
tells  us  nothing.  The  king  has  become  the 
overlord  of  all ;  to  him  all  alike  are  bound,  all 
title  is  derived  from  his  grant.  Bat  there  is 
no  sign  of  any  condition  of  tenure  different 
from  those  which  existed  before  the  Conquest. 
Knights*  fees  and  feudal  incidents  are  matters 
of  later  development. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  preserved  in 
different  books.  The  Domesday  Book  is  the 
name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  two 
volumes  called  the  Excheqwr  Dometday,  or, 
to  use  the  title  contained  in  the  book  itself, 
the  Liber  de  Wintenia.  The  first  of  the 
volumes  gives,  in  a  short  form,  the  sun-ey  of 
thirty  counties;  the  second  contains  longer 
re  porta  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  All 
the  survey  is  thus  embraced  by  iiie  two 
volumes,  for  no  report  was  made  of  the  four 
northem  counties,  nor  of  Lancashire,  except 
as  regards  the  Fumess  district.  The 
volume  called  the  £xon  Dometday,  from 
being  in  the  care  of  the  chapter  of  Exeter, 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  Wiltshire, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall. 
The  inquUitio  ElUnei*  is  devoted  to  the 
possessions  and  claims  of  the  abbey  of  Ely. 
Mr.  Freeman  considers  that  "  these  three, 
the  second  volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domes- 
day, the  Exon  Domesday,  and  the  Inquimtio 
Eliensis,  are  the  original  record  of  the 
survey  itself,  which  appears  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Exchequer  Domesday  in  an 
abridged  shape."  Though  this  may  be  true 
of  the  other  two  volumes,  as  regards  the 
£ron  Domeiday,  Mr.  Eyton  has  shown  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  stood  in  any  such  re- 


lation to  the  more  concisely  expressed  re- 
cord, and  from  internal  evidence  is  led  to 
believe  that  no  *'  single  entrj'  of  the  Ex- 
chequer codex  was  copied  or  abstracted  from 
the  Exeter  edition."  With  the  £xon  Dometh- 
day  some  leaves  of  the  geld-inquest  of  1084 
are  carelessly  bound  up. 

Freemui,  Sorman  Cimqvttt,  i*.,  c.  21,  r.,  c.  22, 
Knd  App. ;  Eyton,  Kty  to  iMmasdau,  Domtada^ 
StudtM,  Doritt  uid  SomttMt;  Biz  H.  ElUs,  fit- 
(roduclion  to  Dometday.  The  Dome«d«j  Book 
wns  reprinted  by  tbe  Record  Commicsiini,  ITlfil — 
1810,(uidinbc4imilel864— 5.  [J.  K.] 

DominiCAt  the  largest,  though  not  the 
most  important,  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus,  1493,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  named  by  him  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  day.  It  was  at  first  colonised  by 
the  French,  but  in  1754  was  captured  by  the 
British  forces,  and  was  formally  ceded  to 
England  by  the  Treat}*  of  I^uis,  1763,  thou^'h 
many  French  remained  on  the  island.  In 
1778  it  was  ravaged  by  the  French,  and  was 
taken  bythem in  1781,  and  retained fora  period 
of  two  years.  In  1795  another  attack  was 
made  on  Dominica,  and  in  180d  the  island 
was  once  more  xavaaed  by  a  French  force 
under  La  Orange.  In  1813  Dtmumca  was 
the  scene  of  a  Maroon  war,  but  the  insar^ 
gents  were  speedily  crushed ;  and  the  insu^ 
rection  was  made  a  pretext  for  the  employ- 
ment of  most  severe  measures  against  the 
slaves.  In  1871  Dominica  joined  the  federa- 
tion of  the  Leowurd  Islands  (q.v.),  having 
previously  rajoyed  a  representative  govern- 
ment. 

Attwood,  Hilt.  (/Ztomiiiioa. 

Dominica,  The  Battleop  (April  12,1 782), 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  naval 
power  in  tbe  West  Indies,  On  the  9th  of  April 
the  division  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  which,  con- 
Easting  of  eight  ships,  had  got  separated  from 
the  re«t  of  the  fleet  under  Rodney,  had  main- 
tained for  an  hour  an  unequal  contest  with 
fifteen  French  ships,  and  the  French  admiral 
had  thought  it  wise  to  retire  when  the  rest  of 
the  Britii^  fleet  came  up.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  trying  to  bring  the  French 
to  action,  and  on  the  12tb  Rodney  succeeded 
in  doing  so.  Favoured  by  the  wind,  he  took 
advantage  of  a  break  in  the  French  line,  and 
advancing  ia  column,  cut  the  Frmch  fleet  in 
two.  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  was  leading  the 
English  van,  at  once  became  engaged  with 
that  of  the  French  fleet,  while  Rodney  was 
busy  with  the  enemy's  centre.  The  action 
was  vigorously  carried  on,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  was  very  still,  soon  became  so 
enveloped  in  smoke  that  the  fleets  mutually 
ceased  flring.  When  at  length  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  the  French  were  seen  in  full 
retreat.  A  chase  was  immediately  begun,  and 
five  ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  including 
the  enormous  Vil/e  de  Paris.  Four  more 
were  soon  afterwards  captured  byHood  when 
cruising  among  tbe  iuaiids.    The  iBnglj^ji 
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Ion  in  the  two  actions  of  the  9th  and  12Ui 
was  comparutively  snuU.  Bodney  and  Hood 
were  both  raised  to  the  peerage.  The  battle 
itself  is  famous  in  naval  history  as  being  the 
fint  in  which  the  manceuvre  in  breaking  the 
line  was  practised. 

AUen.  SavtU  BMin;  Btanhope,  EM.  of  Atg. 
Domuticans,  The,  or  Black.  Foia&s. 
This  order  M-as  loundod  by  Bominic  in  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  ap- 
proved by  Innocent  HI.  in  1215.  Thirteen 
Drothren  of  this  order  croaaed  into  E^land 
in  1221f  and  before  long  fixed  their  abode 
at  Oxford,  where  they  soon  became  prominent 
in  the  schools.  Their  second  English  house  was 
the  Blackfriars  in  Ixmdon,  oiiginally  situated 
where  Lincobi's  Tnn  now  stande,  but  removed 
from  this  place  aboat  1279.  At  the  time  of 
the  diaaolution  of  the  monasteries  there  were 
fifty-eight  Dominican  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  several  of  them  being  situated  in  the 
principal  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  Northampton, 
£jalisbary,  York,  and  Leicester. .  [FuiABa] 

Dominis,  Makco  Amtonio  db  {p.  1566, 
(/.  1624),  was  a  Jesuit,  who,  in  1604,  became 
Archbidiop  of  f^palatro.  Ue  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Bishop  Bedell  in  Italy,  and  was 
induced  by  him  to  quit  his  archbishopric  and 
come  to  £ngland,  where  he  published  his 
work,  DeRepubUca  Becleaitutiea  (1617),  which 
was  aimed  at  some  of  the  evils,  temporal  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  Papal  sj'stcm.  I)e 
Domiuis  professed  himself  a  Protestant,  and 
was  much  patronieed  by  James  I.  aud  the 
High  Churchmen  in  England.  He  received 
the  Mastei^ip  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  made 
Dean  ui  'Windsor.  In  Engbind  he  saw  that 
his  ambition  was  not  likely  to  be  gratified  by 
the  highest  honours  of  the  Church.  He, 
therefore,  returned  to  Rome  (1622),  where  his 
old  schoolfellow,  Gregory  XV.,  was  Pope, 
and  seems  to  have  entertained  the  idea  that 
by  his  efforts  England  might  be  restored  to 
the  Church  of  Kmne.  But  on  the  death  of 
Gregory,  De  Donrinis  was  arrested  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  imprisoned  in  the  e&stle  of 
St.  Angelo,  where  he  died. 

NewlMd,  Lift  of  Dt  Dvminu  ;  Oudiner,  Siat. 
ofSttg.,  j$os~im. 

Donald,  eon  of  Constantine  and  King 
of  Alban  {d.  910),  was  the  first  ruler  styled  by 
the  chroniclers  "  Kingof  Alban."  Hereigned 
from  889  to  900,  and  was  occupied  during  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  in  repelling  the  aUacks 
of  Sigord,  the  brother  of  Harald  Harfagr, 
and  the  newly-appointed  earl  of  those  Nor- 
wegians who  had  fled  from  their  native 
country  on  the  accession  of  the  new  king, 
and  haa  already  begun  to  colonise  the  Orkney 
Islands.  The  new-comers  inv^ed  Oaithness 
and  Sntherland,  and  the  presence  of  the 
King  of  Alban  was  constantly  required  in  those 
parts  to  keep  them  at  bay,  though  their  incur- 
idons  ootUd  banily  affect  that  [KUrt  of  Scotland 
over  which  Dowud  xeally  reigned.  Lata  on, 


a  fresh  body  of  Danes  from  Dublin  swept 
down  upon  the  kingdom  of  Alban  itself,  aud 
Donald  was  slain  at  Dunotter  in  contest  with 
them. 

Donald  Baloch  of  the  Islos  was  a 

relative  of  Alexander  of  the  Isles,  on  whose 
captivity  be  raised  a  force  and  defeated  the 
royal  troops  under  the  Eurl  of  Mar  at 
Lochabcr  (1431].  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
hentenunt,  and  increased  the  taxes  throughout 
his  dominions  five-fold  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  funds  for  a  royal  progress  through 
the  Iliglilands.  Shortly  after,  Donald  was 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  where  he 
was  killed. 

DoillU.d  Bane,  Kmo  of  Scotland,  was 
brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1093.  After  reigning  six 
months,  he  was  driven  out  by  his  nephew 
Duncan.  In  1094,  however,  on  Duncan's 
death,  he  recovered  the  throne,  which  he 
shared  for  three  years  with  Edmund,  son  of 
Malcolm.  For  some  three  years  Donald  Bane 
continued  to  rule  over  the  Scots  north  of  the 
great  firths,  while  Edmund,  as  the  son  of  the 
Saxon  Margaret,  reigned  over  the  more  Saxon 
population  of  the  Lowlands.  At  last,  in  1097, 
Edgar  Atheling,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
English  force,  after  defeating  and  imprisoning 
his  nephew  Edmund  and  Donald  Bane,  set  his 
other  nephew  Edgar  on  the  Scotch  throne. 
Two  years  later  Donald  Banc  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  after  bein^  blinded,  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment  till  his 
death.  He  was  buried  in  Dunfermline 
Abbey. 

Skene,  CcUtc  Scotland  ;  Bobertson,  Xarly  Kinfi 

SeoHand. 

Donald  Bano  KaoWilUam  (d.  1187) 

claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Duncan,  son  of 
Malcolm  Canmore.  In  1181,  during  the 
absence  of  William  the  Lion  at  the  English 
court,  he  tried,  with  the  aid  of  many  of  the 
ScottUh  barons,  to  make  himself  king  of  the 
country  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  and 
for  six  years  he  there  maintained  a  sort  of 
irregular  warfare,  which  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  in  the  Spey  Valley  (July,  1187). 

Donald  Brec,  or  Doinnal  Breac, 

the  son  of  Eocha  (q-v.),  was  King  of 
Dalriada  (629—642).  In  634  Donald  was 
defeated  by  the  Angles  at  C^thio^  while 
attempting  to  wrest  from  their  hands  the 
district  between  the  Avon  and  the  Pentland 
Hills.  In  637  he  crossed  over  to  Ireland  with 
a  large  army  to  aid  C'ongal  Cloen,  King  of 
Ulster,  agaioHt  the  King  of  Ireland,  but  was 
utterly  routed  at  the  battle  of  Ma^h  Bath. 
After  another  attack  upon  the  ^uglinn  terri- 
tory, in  which  he  was  asasted  by  we  Britons 
of  Alclyde,  he  seems  to  have  ullen  out  with 
this  last  race  upon  the  death  of  the  great 
Rhydderch  Hael,  and  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  new  King  of  Alcljub  at  Strathcarron 
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(642).  On  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
riada  reverted  to  anarchy, 

Doroliostar,  Dudlby  Caklkcos,  Vis- 
count {b.  1573,  d.  1632),  was  ambassador  to 
the  republic  of  Venice  from  1610  to  1616, 
and  to  the  United  Provinces  from  1615  to 
16'26.  During  the  second  Farliament  of 
Charles  I.  he  maintainod  the  cause  of  the 
king  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Bucktaghun.  In 
May,  1626,  he  was  created  Baron  Carleton, 
and  on  July  25,  1628,  Viscount  Dorchester. 
On  December  14  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  that 
cajtacity  advocated  peace  with  France  and 
alliance  with  the  German  Frotestants.  Cla- 
rendou  says  "he  understood  all  that  related 
to  foreign  employment,  and  the  condition  of 
otiier  prinoea  and  nations,  very  well,  but  was 
uti«rly  unacquainted  with  the  government, 
laws,  and  coitoms  of  his  own  oonntiy,  and 
the  oatuie  of  the  people.** 

DorollWtn)  an  ancient  Roman  station, 
called  Dumovana,  or  Durinum,  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
kings,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a  mint  by 
Athelstan.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
Roman  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  a 
f  ranoiscaii  prioiy  built  from  the  materials 
in  the  reign  of  ^ward  III.  The  town  was 
incorporated  in  the  same  reign,  and  returned 
two  members  to  Parliament  iron  the  year 
1295  onwards. 

DorohMrtoTf  Cathkuiti  Sedlbt,  Coun- 
tess or  {d.  1717),  was  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  and  mistress  of  James  II.,  by 
whom,  in  1686,  she  was  made  Countess  of 
Dorchester.  She  was  more  celebrated  for  her 
wit  and  vivacity  than  for  her  beauty ;  and  not- 
withstanding her  ridicule  of  the  Bonush  priests 
who  thronged  his  court,  seems  to  have  main- 
tained her  ascendency  over  James.  After  his 
exile  she  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Portmore. 
It  was  with  reference  to  her  disgrace,  and  to 
the  part  he  himself  took  in  the  BevoluHon  of 
1688,  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley  said  of  James 
II. :  "  He  has  made  my  daughter  a  countees , 
I  will  make  his  daughter  a  queen." 

DoxialaiU.  Isaac  (d.  1649),  was  the  em 
of  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Bef  ormed  Church. 
Ue  was  appointed  Judge  Advocate  of  Essex's 
array  on  account  of  ffis  great  knowledge  of 
civil  law,  and  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the 
charge  against  Charles  I.  In  May,  1619,  he 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  Common- 
wealth to  Holland,  where  he  was  murdered  at 
the  Hague  by  some  servants  of  Montrose, 
headed  by  Colonel  Whitford  (May  12  or  15, 
1649).  He  was  boriod  in  Weebninster 
Abbey,  but  exhumed  at  the  Restoration. 

Peacock,  Army  LUU  if  CavalUn  and  Round- 
heads. 

JiOKUVtm  Pbbragb  of.  In  1397  John 
Beaufort,  Earl  at  Somerset,  eldest  son  of 


John  of  Gaunt,  was  created  Marquia  of  Dorut, 
as  well  as  Dibrquis  of  Somenet ;  the  title  was 

continued  in  this  branch  of  the  Beaufort 
family  till  the  execution  and  forfeiture  of 
Henry,  Duke  of  Somerset,  1463.  In  1475, 
Thomas  Grey,  Ijord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  was 
created  Marquis  ftf  Dorset;  his  grandson, 
Henry,  third  Marquis  of  Dkinet,  and  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  attunied  in  1554.  In  1603 
Thomas  Sackville,  ImtA  Buckhurst,  was 
created  Sari  of  Dorset.  Lionel,  seventh  earl, 
was  created  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1720.  In  1848 
Charles,  the  fifth  duke,  died  unmarried,  and 
the  dukedom  became  extinct. 

Dorset,  Tuoicas  Grst,  Ibt  Masqvib  of 
[d.  16U1),  was  a  son  nl  Elizabeth  WoodviUe, 
the  snwequent  wife  of  Edward  IV.,  by 
her  fizst  husband.  Sir  John  G^y.  Shuiog 
in  his  mother's  prosperity,  he  was  created 
Marquis  of  Dorset  in  1475,  and  escaped  the 
hostility  displayed  by  Gloucester  in  1483  to 
all  the  members  of  the  queen-dowager's 
family  by  taking  refuge  in  the  Sanctuary 
at  Westminster.  Escaping  thence  in  safety, 
he  joined  with  his  unclB,  Sir  Richard  Wood- 
viUe, in  an  attempt  to  seise  the  Tower  and 
raise  a  fleet ;  but  failure  drove  him  once  again 
to  concealment,  until  Buckingham's  rebellion 
afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  being  ac- 
tively hostile  to  Kictumf  III.  This  movement 
likewise  faUiug,  he  forthwith  fled  over  the 
sea  to  make  one  of  the  powerful  party  of 
malcontents  sowortrng  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
in  Britanny.  On  his  return  from  France, 
where  he  had  been  left  by  Henry  VII.  as 
security  for  the  French  king's  loan,  he  en- 
joyed the  royal  favour,  though  during  the 
Simn^l  imposture  he  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  but  soon  released.  In  the  same  reign 
he  served  against  the  French  (1491) ;  four 
yeaiB  lat«r  waa  one  of  ^  leaders  when  the 
rebels  were  vanquished  at  BlacUieath. 

Dorset,  Hbnbt  Guy,  3sn  Mabqdis 
OF  {d.  1554),  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  His 
weak  and  ambitious  character  caused  him 
to  lend  a  ready  ear  to  Korthumberland'a 
proposals  for  obtaining  an  alteration  of  the 
succession  in  &rour  of  his  daughter.  When 
this  plot  failed,  Suffolk  was  phoned  on  pay- 
ment of  a  flne,  but  in  the  following  year 
raised  a  rebellion  in  the  midland  counties,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wj-att 
(q.v.)  in  Kent.  His  few  troops  were  defeated 
near  Coventry  by  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and 
the  duke,  liaving  taken  shelter  with  one  of  his 
retainers  named  Underwood,  was  by  him  be- 
trayed to  his  pursuers.  He  was  condemned, 
and  executed  Feb.  23,  1654,  a  few  iay»  after 
his  daughter,  lady  Jane  Grey. 

Tytier,  Enj.  wtder  Ed\Bard  VI.  an^  Mary, 

Dorsat,  Thomas  Sackvillb,  In  Eahl  of 
(5.  1536,  d.  1608),  was  the  >oa  of  Sir  lUchard 
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Backville.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and 
Cambrid^,  studied  at  the  Inner  Temple, 
and  served  m  varioiu  diplomatic  employmeatH 
00  the  Continent.  In  1567  he  was  created 
Lord  Buckhurst.  In  1587  he  was  ambassador 
to  the  United  Provinces,  and  sucueeded 
Burleigh  as  Lord  Treasurer.  In  1604  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  wu  the  joint 
author  with  Tbomas  Norton  of  the  traB:ed7 
of  Oorboduc  (1661),  the  earliest  blank-verse 
drama  in  our  language. 

DoTMt,  Chablss  Sacktiub,  6th  Earl 
op(».  1637,  tt.  1706),  sat  fOr  East  Giinstead 
as  Lord  Buckhurst  in  1660,  but  declined  aU 
public  employment.  In  1676  he  became 
Uentleman  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  next  year 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  dismissed  from  the  lord- 
lieutenancy  of  Sussex.  He  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Frinoe  of  Orange,  and  on 
the  landing  of  William,  assisted  the  Fiinoess 
Annp  in  her  flight  from  Westminster.  He 
became  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  employed  bis 
patronage  in  helping  genius  and  misfortune. 
On  the  departure  of  William  for  Ireland,  he 
was  npmnted  in  Adit's  Council  of  Nine.  In 
1691  ne  ncoompaDied  William  to  Holland. 
He  was  declared  by  Preston,  on  the  detection 
of  his  plot,  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
Jacobite  court  of  St.  Germains.  The  accusa- 
tion was  probably  untrue,  although  Dorset 
was  no  doubt  angry  at  William's  leanings  to- 
wards the  Tories.  Dorset  is  better  known  aa 
the  patron  of  Prior,  Dr^'den,  Congreve,  and 
Addison,tfaanasapcditician.  Macawiy  thinks 
that  "had  he  been  driven  by  necessity  to  exert 
hinuelf,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the 
highest  posts  in  the  State." 

Johnson,  Ufe  of  Dortet;  Maoaol^,  Biat.  cf 

Dost  Kaliomecl  (d.  1 863)  was  the  brother 
of  Futteh  Khan,  the  vizier  of  Mahmood  Shah 
in  Afghanistan.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brothns,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Cabal 
on  the  expulsion  of  Mahmood,  brother  of 
^ah  Boojah.  In  1834  Dost  Mahomed  snc- 
eessfoHy  quelled  the  attempt  of  Shah  Soojah 
to  recover  Afghanistan,  but  during  this  war 
be  lost  the  province  of  Peshawur  definitely  to 
Rnnjeet  Singh.  In  1836  the  Dost  made  over- 
tures to  Lord  Ancklai^  for  arbito^on,  and  <m 
his  refusal  aiq>ealed  to  the  Kii^  of  Petna. 
In  1837  he  sent  an  expedition  to  Peshawur, 
and  at  Jumrood  won  a  fruitless  victory.  In 
1S38  overtures  for  an  alliance  were  made  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  and  an  embassy  sent  to  Cabul 
noder  Captain  Bumee.  Dost  Mahomed  de- 
clared his  willingness  to  dismiss  the  Russian 
and  Persian  envoys,  provided  the  English 
would  assist  him  to  recover  Peshawur.  This 
the  Goremor-General  refused,  and  Dost 
Mahomed  therefore  turned  to  Persia  and 
Russia,  and  the  latter  power  guaranteed  the 
defence  of  Caadahar.  Thereuiwn  the  English 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  to  attain  this 


object,  the  Afghan  expedition  oi  1839  was 
despatched.  Deserted  by  Persia,  with  a 
British  army  advancing  on  Cabul,  Dost 
Mahomed  fled  with  a  handful  of  followers  to 
the  Hindoo  Koosh.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  of  Khooloom,  he  passed 
on  to  Bokhara,  where  he  was  detained  by  the 
Ameer;  but  on  effecting  his  escape,  he  re- 
turned to  Khooloom,  gathered  an  army  of 
Ooshe^  and  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 

Erodaimed  a  religious  war.  He  was  defeated, 
owever,  September  18th,  by  Brigadier 
Dennie.  After  another  attempt  to  raise  the 
counto'  against  the  English,  he  surrendered 
to  Sir  Wimam  Macoaughten,  and  was  brought 
to  Calcutta.  He  was  released  in  1842.  In 
the  second  Sikh  War  he  made  common 
cause  with  the  Sikhs,  and  captured  Peshawur, 
from  which,  however,  he  was  shortly  after 
driven  out.  In  1866 — 7  an  English  army  was 
despatched  to  aid  him  against  the  Shah  of 
Povia,  who  had  seized  Herat,  Before  he  died, 
he  had  succeeded  to  some  extent,  at  least,  in 
uniting  the  Afghan  power.  On  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1863,  the  country  was 
divided  between  the  partisans  of  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  younger  one,  Shere  Ali,  to  whom 
Dost  Mahomed  had  bequeathed  his  throne. 
[Afghan  Wabs.] 

Donffhty,  Thokab,  was  Drake's  second  in 
command  in  uie  famous  voyage  of  1677.  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  Portuguese  vessel 
capturod  near  Santiago.  Soon  after  quitting 
the  Plate  River,  Don^hty  deserted  with  his 
men,  but  was  soon  overtaken,  and  his  crew 
transferred  to  Drake's  own  ship,  the  Pelican. 
On  the  I^tagonian  coast  the  adventurers  came 
npon  a  gibbet,  on  which,  more  than  fifty  years 
before,  Magdlan  bad  banged  his  mutineers ; 
and  this  spot  was  now  nut  into  fre^  ser^Hce 
for  the  execution  of  Doughty.  A  court- 
martial  was  extemporised ;  Doughty  was  found 
guilty,  and  beheaded,  after  first  emoracing  the 
admital  and  partaking  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. A  story  of  the  time  makes  Drake 
to  have  been  the  executioner  in  person. 

DonglM  Cavblfl  (in  Lanarkshire],  during 
the  wars  of  Scotland  with  Edward  I.,  obtained 
the  nameof  the  "Perilous  Castle  of  Douglas," 
from  the  difficulty  of  holding  it  against  the 
Scots.  It  was  three  times  re-captured  from 
the  English  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
its  garrison  destroyed.  About  the  year  1461 
it  was  demolished  by  James  II. 's  orders,  while 
the  earl  was  absent  in  Borne.  It  was,  how< 
ever,  rebuilt,  and  was  in  1639  ganistmed 
the  Covenanters, 

DovjZlas,  TkbTamilt  of,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  Flpmiw  origin.  The  firat  member  of 
the  family  known  to  historj'  ia  Sir  William 
Douglai),  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Wallace. 
The  vast  possessions  of  the  Douglas  family  in 
the  south  of  Scotland  rendered  them  for- 
midable antagonists  to  the  royal  power,  and 
the  fact  that  Andiibald  Dou^as  married  a 
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daughter  of  Baliol's  sister,  vhile  the  Stuarts 
were  only  descended  from  ii  younger  daughter 
of  David  of  Huntingdon,  made  it  at  one 
time  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  Douglas 
would  succeed  in  driving  the  8tuart8  from 
the  throae.  Besides  their  estates  in  Scot-_ 
land,  the  Douglases  had  at  one  time  ex- 
tengive  lands  in  England,  jwt  as  the  Perciea 
had  siinilar  chims  in  Sc-otiUmd.  These  claims 
were  to  have  been  satisfied  for  both  families 
according  to  the  Treaty  of  Northampton ;  and 
it  has  been  remarked  that  a  slight  difference 
in  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  cither 
family  would  have  "  inverted  their  position, 
and  made  the  Perciea  national  to  Scotland, 
the  Douglases  to  England." 

DoiUflas,  Thb  Peeraob  of,  dates  from 
Sir  Wil  Jiam  Douglas,  who  was  created  Earl 
of  Douglas  in  1357.  The  earldom  came 
to  an  end  in  1455  with  the  attainder 
of  James,  ninth  earl,  after  the  battle  of 
Arkenholm  and  the  unsuccessful  Douglas 
rebellion.  The  Peerage  of  Angua  had  been 
conferred  on  Oeorge,  illegitimate  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1389.  In  the 
Douglas  rebellion  the  Anguses  adhered  to  the 
crown,  and  got  a  large  portion  of  their 
relatives'  estates.  In  1633  WiUiam,  ekventh 
Earl  of  Angus,  was  created  Marqui*  of 
Douglas.  In  1703  Archibald,  third  marquis, 
was  created  Duke  of  Douglat.  The  dukedom 
of  Douglas  became  extinct  with  him  in  1761. 
The  estates  of  the  Douglas  family  were  the 
subject  of  a  protracted  law-suit,  known  as  the 
Douglaa  CauM.  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
and  Archibald  Stewart,  nephew  of  the  Duke 
of  Douglas,  who  obtained  the  estates  by  a 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1771,  and 
was  created  Baron  Douglaa  in  1790.  The 
peerage  became  extinct  in  1857.  The  mar- 
quieato  of  Douglas  and  earldom  of  Angus 
passed  to  James,  seventh  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
on  the  death  of  Archibald,  Duke  of  Douglas, 
in  1761,  who  was  descended,  by  a  second 
marriage,  from  William,  first  Marquis  of 
Douglas  {d.  1633.)  [Hamilton.] 

DoQglM,  WiLLiAK,  Ibt  Easl  ov,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Dou^^aa.  On 
his  return  from  France,  where  he  had  been 
educatea,  in  1346,  his  first  exploit  was  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  Dougtasdale  and 
Teviotdale.  He  was  the  godson  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  the  Koio^t  of  Idddesdale 
(q.v.),  whom  he  murdered  in  Ettrick  Forest 
(1353)  in  revenge.  In  1356  he  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers;  and  in  1357  was 
created  Earl  of  Douglas.  On  the  death  of 
David  II.  he  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
have  disputed  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  but  was  bought  off  by  an  alliano« 
between  bis  son  and  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Kobert  II. 

DonglUL  Jah£8,  2nd  Eari.  of  ((f.  1388), 
ths  son  of  Williain,  Earl  of  Douglas,  marriea 


Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1384.  He  was  renowned 
for  his  bravery  and  skilful  generalahip.  In 
1385  he  took  part  in  a  raid  upon  England  in 
conjunction  with  a  body  of  French  troops 
under  John  of  Vienne.  In  1388  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  York,  and  was  carrying 
away  Henry  Percy's  (Hotspur)  pennon  to 
Scotland,  when  he  was  met  by  the  Pereies  at 
Otterbum.  This  battle  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English,  who  fled  from  the  field,  leaving 
their  leader,  Hotspur,  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  but  it  was  dearly  purchased  bj'  the 
Scots  with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

]>01lfflu,  Abchibald,  4tu  Easl  op  [d. 
14-24),  was  the  son  of  Archibald,  third  Earl  of 
Douglas.  In  1400  his  ambition  procured  the 
marriage  of  his  dster  Marjory  with  the  Duke 
of  Rothesay  (q.v.),  the  heir  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  privy  to 
the  murder  of  that  young  prince  in  14U2.  In 
the  September  of  the  same  year  he  headed  an 
army  collected  t<x  the  invasion  <d  England, 
but  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  tA  H<Hnild<Hi  HiU.  On  his  release, 
he  joined  Percy,  in  whose  cause  he  was  again 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Shrewsbury 
(q.v.),  1403.  In  1421  he  crossed  over  to  France 
to  fight  against  the  English  in  that  country. 
There  he  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine,  and 
falling  in  the  battle  (rf  Vemeuil,  was  buried 
at  Tours. 

Dontflu,  WnxzAV,  6th  Eakl  of  (rf. 
1440),  and  third  Duke  <rf  Touraine,  was 
the  son  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of  Douglas, 
who  died  1439.  On  succeeding  to  the  earl- 
dom, he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Sir  William 
Crichton,  who  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
young  king,  James  II.,  at  Et&ibnr^  Castle, 
and  there,  after  some  form  of  trial,  had  him 
beheaded,  along  with  his  brother  David  (1440). 
The  young  earl  was  but  sane  eighteen  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dongas.  Wzlluk,  9ra  Easl  or  {i. 
1452),  succeeded  to  the  estates  on  the  deaiui 
of  his  father,  James  the  Gross  (1443). 
He  was  a  man  of  turbulent  spirit  and  vast 
power,  possessing  a  large  part  of  southeni 
Scotlana.  Having  boon  appointed  Lientenant- 
Qovemor  by  James  II.,  he  Ta|Hdly  concen- 
trated his  power  by  entering  into  aUiancee 
witii  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Roes  and 
other  great  nobles,  and  by  setting  on  foot 
intri^es  with  foreign  powers  and  with  the 
English,  whom  he  had  defeated  on  the 
boraers.  In  1450  he  paRsed  in  state  across 
the  sees  to  spend  the  Jubilee  in  Rome.  He 
speedily  lost  the  king's  favour,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  office :  a  judgment  for  which, 
however,  he  retaliated  by  various  acts  <rf 
defiance  of  the  roj-al  authority.  He  ravaged 
the  lands  of  many  of  the  king's  more  imin^ 
diate  friends,  even  daring  to  put  to  death  Sir 
Jdin  Herries,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
an  independent  prince    In  14S2  James  II. 
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■ammoned  him  to  an  interview  at  Stirling, 
daring  which  the  king,  enraged  at  hisinsolcni-c, 
stabbed  him  in  the  throat,  whereupon  he  was 
quickly  despatched  by  Sir  Patrick  Gray. 
He  married  his  cousin,  Kfaigaret  Douglas,  the 
"  f^ir  Uaid  of  Galloway,"  and  so  re-united  the 
poatesBionB  of  the  house  of  Douglas. 
Pitaoottie,  Chronida. 

Douglas.  Jakes,  9th  Earl  op  (d.  148S), 
was  tl^Drother  of  William,  Earl  of  Douglas 
(stabbed  by  James  II.  of  Scotland),  whom  he 
succeeded  as  head  ttf  the  family,  Feb.,  1462. 
Almost  hia  first  act  was  to  nail  a  de6aiu:e  of 
the  kii^;  to  the  walls  of  the  Parliament  House, 
charging  him  with  murder  and  perjuzy.  Ho 
then  declared  war  against  James,  for  which 
act  his  lands  were  subsequently  declared  for- 
feited to  the  crown  by  an  Act  passed  in  1464. 
Bat  before  lon^  the  Angus  branch  of  his  own 
famfly  aided  with  the  king,  and  in  1466  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  defeated  at  Arkenholm, 
two  of  hia  brothers  perishing  in  the  battle. 
James  Douglas  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  England,  where  he  remained  until  he  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  border  foray,  1484,  and 
was  aotm  after  confined  in  the  monastery  d 
Lindoree,  where  he  died  in  1488,  the  last  of  his 
line- 

Doni^u,  Sib  Abohibald  (d.  1333),  was 
the  yoongeet  brother  of  the  famous  Lord 
James  Douglas,  and  a  warm  adherent  of 
David  II.  In  1362,  having  defeated  Edward 
Baliol  at  Annan,  he  made  a  successful  raid  into 
Cumberland.  On  the  capture  of  8ir  Andrew 
KuTiay  (1333),  Douglas  was  chosen  Regent 
of  Scotland  ;  but  in  Uie  same  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner  at  Halidon  Hill, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  of  his  wounds. 

Donglaa,  Snt  Gbobob  (d.  1647),  was  a 
brother  of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus. 
Having  siven  offence  to  James  V.  of 
Soirtland,  be  was  banished  to  England  along 
with  his  brother  (1628).  Some  years  later  he 
took  part  (1532)  in  a  raid  on  Scotland,  to 
which  country  he  did  not  return  until  the  death 
of  James  V.,  1642,  when  his  forfoitare  was 
rescinded.  He  was  one  of  the  Assured  horda 
(^.T.),  and  was  urgent  in  promoting  the  mar- 
riage of  Hary  wiui  Edward,  bat  did  not  do 
mnch  real  service  to  Henry  Vm.,  except  by 

g'ring  good  advice  to  his  ambassador.  Sir 
ilph  Mdler.   He  perished  at  the  battie  of 
Pinkie  (1647). 

Douglas,  Jahbb,  Lord  {d.  1330),  called 
"The  Good,''  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Douglas,  the  friend  of  Wallace.  Many  stories, 
more  or  less  incredible,  are  told  of  him, 
as  of  most  of  the  other  patriots  who  were 
fighting  for  Scotland  at  this  time.  He  was  an 
sue  and  gallant  partisan  of  Bobert  Bruce, 
his  first  exploit  in  the  king's  cause  being  the 
capture  of  the  castle  of  Doug^  from  the 
English  in  1306,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
gnrison;  He  was  in  command  of  me  <tf  the 


divinons  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannock- 
bum  in  1314,  and  in  the  same  year  harried 

Northumberland  in  conjunction  with  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  depart uro  of  Itobert  Bruce  for 
Ireland,  in  1316,  the  charge  of  the  kingdom 
was  committed  to  Douglas,  who  managed  to 
defeat  all  attempts  at  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  English  nobles.  In  1319  ho  invaded 
England  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
beleaguered  castle  of  Berwick,  and  won  a 
complete  victory  at  Milton,  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1327,  whilst  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  sur- 
prised the  English  camp  by  night  at  Stanhope 
Park,  in  Durham,  cutting,  it  is  said,  the  very 
ropes  of  King  Edward's  tent.  Later  on,  he 
was  one  of  (he  Scotch  commissioners  at  the 
conclusion  the  Tnaty  of  Northampton. 
After  the  deaUi  of  Bruce  (1 329),  Douglas  set 
out  on  an  e:q>edition  to  Palestine  lor  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  king's  heart  to 
Jerusalem,  but  being  diverted  from  his 
original  enterprise,  was  slain  in  battle  with 
the  Moors  in  Andalusia,  1330.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  Scotland,  and  buried  at 
Donglas. 

^^IM^mga,  Aaaab  ifSoMmAi  BmioB,  BM. 

Doni^as,  Snt  Willux  (0.  the 
Knight  of  Liddesdale,  was  taken  prtsoner 
(1332)  by  Sir  Antony  de  Lucy  in  a  raid  into 
Scotland,  and  by  order  of  Edward  III.  was 
put  in  irons.  Oa  bis  release,  he  did  good 
service  against  the  English,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled from  Teviotdale  (1338).  In  1342  he 
took  Alexander  Ramsay  prisoner  owing  to 
a  private  feud,  and  starved  him  to  deatti  in 
his  castle  of  Hermitf^ ;  but  this  crime  was 
pardoned  by  David  II.,  who  even  made  its 
perpetrator  Governor  of  Roxburgh  Caatle. 
Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Neville's  Cross,  and  while  in  captivity, 
entered  into  treasonable  ncnotiations  with 
Edward  III.  He  was  assassinated  in  1358, 
whilst  hunting  in  Ettrick  Forest,  by  Ids  god- 
son, William,  Lord  Douglas. 
DalrTmple,  AitnaU  of  ScoUani. 

DoaglaaBeb6llion*THB(l46l).  When 

William,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  returned 
from  Borne  in  1451,  he  found  the  king's 
movements  directed  by  Grichton,  and 
unable  to  brook  a  sense  of  inferiority,  he  per- 
suaded his  own  dependants  and  the  Earls  of 
Crawford  and  KosB  to  enter  into  a  con* 
fedemcy  with  him.  In  Febmary,  1462,  he 
was  miu^ered  by  James*  B  own  hand,  leaving 
his  title  and  estates  to  bis  brother  James,  who 
at  once  took  up  arms  to  avenge  his  relative's 
&te.  '  Though  reconciled  to  the  king  for  a 
time,  he  soon  grew  restless,  and  entered  into 
treasonable  communications  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  even  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to 
James,  who  soondrovehim  to  the  borders,  where^ 
however,  the  rebellious  nobleman  gathered 
a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  was  forced  to 
repeat  to  Fife.   At  Arkenholm  the  two  armies 
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mat;,  bat  the  power  of  Douglas  was  thinned 
by  the  desertion  of  his  kinsman,  the  Earl  of 
AnguB,  and  the  defection  of  the  Hamiltons. 
Abandoned  by  almost  all  his  followers,  the 
I^arl  James  fled  to  Annaudale,  and  thenca  to 
England.  His  estates  were  declszed  for- 
feited by  the  Scotch  Parliament,  and  in  1484 
the  earl  himself  was  taken  prisoner  while  in- 
\-ading  his  native  land,  and  condemned  to 
lead  a  monastic  life  till  his  death  (1488). 

]>OTar,  called  by  the  Bomana  Dubris,  was 
a  plaoe  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
early  history  of  England.  It  was  one  of  the 
Cinque  Porta,  and  a  very  osual  port  lor  em- 
barkation  to  the  Continent.  It  weis  here  that 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  committed  the 
oatrage  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin 
(1051).  At  this  time  the  town  held  its  pri- 
vileges by  snpplj'ing  the  crown  with  twenty 
ships  for  fifteen  daj'a.  Harold  founded  a 
castle  here.  After  the  battle  ol  Hastings  the 
town  was  bomt  by  William's  troops,  and  a 
few  ^ears  later  Eustace  of  Boulcwne  attempted 
to  seize  it  hr  force  dnrinff  William's  absence 
abroad  (1067).  It  was  t^en  by  the  French 
in  1296;  in  1520  it  was  the  scene  of  Henry 
Vni.'s  interview  with  Charles  V.,  and  in 
1670,  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
IVeaty  of  Dover.    [Cinqub  Poets.] 

Dover,  Tub  Trbatt  of  (1670),  was  con> 
eluded  between  Charles  II.  and  Louis  XIV., 
chiedy  through  the  instrument^ty  of  Charles's 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  Has  treaty : 
— (1)  England  and  France  were  to  dedare  war 
against  Holland ;  and  England  was  to  receive 
the  province  of  Zeeland  in  case  of  success. 
(2)  The  Prince  of  Orange  was,  if  possible,  to 
receive  an  indemnity.  (3)  Charles  was  to  assist 
Louis  to  make  good  his  claim  on  the  Spanish 
BuccesBion,and  to  receive  as  his  reward  Ostend, 
together  with  any  conquests  he  might  make 
in  South  America.  (4)  Charles  was  to  receive 
a  subsidy  of  £300,000  a  year  from  Ix>uis. 
These  four  clauses  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
pubUc  treaty,  which  was  signed  by  Shaftes- 
bury and  the  other  ministers,  but  there  were 
secret  clauses  known  only  to  Clifford,  Arling- 
ton, and  Arundel,  by  which  Charles  was  to  re- 
establish Roman  Catholicism  ;  whOe  to  enable 
him  to  crush  an^  opposition  in  carrj'ing  out 
this  scheme,  Louis  was  to  give  him  £200,000 
a  year  and  6,000  t^nch  troops. 

Banks,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  HacauJay,  Hut.  of  Bng. 

]>OW]Ung,  (tboroe  (d.  1684  F),  was  member 
for  Carlisle  in  I657.  It  was  he  who  seems  to 
have  first  suggested  that  the  "  Instrument  of 
Oovemment "  should  be  abolished,  and  a  new 
constitution,  which  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
old  constitution  underadynastyof  Cromwell's, 
substituted  for  it.  After  the  Restoration,  he 
was  English  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and 
in  1664  was  fltrontfly  in  favour  of  making 
reprisals  on  the  Hutc-h,  a  course  of  conduct 
which  was  adopted,  though  not  in  the  king's 
name.  A  year  later  ho  proposed  in  the  House 


of  Commons  that  the  method  of  contracting 
government  loans  through  the  goldsmitlu 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  Treasury 
should  constitute  itself  a  bank;  and  when 
his  plan  was  adopted,  he  received  a  subordinate 
part  in  that  department  of  State.  In  1672  he 
was  again  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  in  1678 
had  once  more  to  defend  his  finaandal  schemes 
in  the  House,  but  this  time  without  effect. 

Downs,  The  Battlb  or  tub  (1666),  wna 
fought  between  the  English  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  the  Dutch, 
under  De  Ruyter,  De  Witt,  and  Van  Tromp. 
The  battle  lasted  for  several  days,  com- 
mencing on  the  Ist  of  June.  On  the  3rd, 
Monk  retired,  after  setting  Sre  to  his  dis- 
abled ships,  and  late  in  the  evening  was 
joined  by  his  colleague.  Prince  Rupert. 
The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  of  all  the  indecisive  battles  fought 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

D'Oylay,  Colokel,  the  president  of  the 
first  military  coimcil  in  Jamaiok  (1656),  suc- 
ceeded Major  BedgewickeasgoTonor,  and  by 
his  severe  measures  compelled  the  disbanded 
soldiers  to  colonise  the  idand  for  England,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Cromwell. 

Draka.  Sib  Fbancib  {b.  1645,  d.  1596),  was 
bom  at  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  Early 
inured  to  a  soa  life,  he  accompanied  his 
relative,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  to  the  Spanish 
main,  and  subsequently,  in  1570,  undertook  a 
vo>'age  on  his  own  account  to  the  West  Indies. 
In  1572  he  sailed  with  two  vesseU  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Spaniards  for  the  previous 
losses  he  had  sustained  at  their  hands,  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Nombre  de 
Dioe.  On  his  return  to  England,  Drake  was 
at  first  employed  by  Elizabeth  in  Ireland; 
but  in  1577  sailed,  with  her  sanction,  on 
another  expedition.  He  plundered  all  the 
Spanish  towns  on  the  coasts  of  Chili  and 
Vera,  captured  immense  booty,  and  finally 
crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean,  returned  to 
England  round  the  Cape,  thus  circumnavi- 
gating the  globe.  On  arriving  in  England, 
he  was  kmghted  by  the  queen,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  daring  (1580).  Five  years 
later.  Sir  Francis  was  sent  with  a  fioet  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  captured  the  cities  of 
St.  lago,  St.  Domingo,  and  Carthagena.  In 
1687,  during  the  preparations  for  tfao  Spanish 
Armada,  he  commuuded  a  fleet  which  did 
much  damage  in  the  port  of  Cadiz,  where  ho 
is  said  to  have  burnt  10,000  tons  of  shipping, 
an  operation  which  he  styled  "  singeing  the 
King  of  Spain*8  beard."  He  then  captured 
an  immense  treasure-ship  off  the  Asores,  and 
returned  home  in  time  to  bike  a  very  active  part 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  fleet.  In  1595,  in  conjunction  with 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Drake  sailed  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  West  Indies,  but  nothing  effectual 
was  done;  and  SirJb>uiciB  died  m  board  his 
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ship  off  Porto  Bello,  Jan.  28,  1596,  and 
«M  boned  in  mid-ocean. 

Soother,  0/        Admiral*;  Pnrcbu, 

PilfHnu;  Bazzow,  HomI  Warfhit*;  rroude, 

Dmpim's  Letters  (1724)  is  the  name 
(rf  a  pamphlet  written  by  Swift  against  the 
new  copper  coinage  which  the  government 
were  attempting  to  introdoce  into  Ireland, 
and  the  monopoly  for  coining  which  had 
been  granted  to  a  person  named  Wood.  They 
feas  to  be  the  productioa  of  a  certain 
B.,  a  diapier,  or  diaper,  of  Ihiblin,  and  he, 
writing  as  an  ignorant,  unskilled  diopman, 
gives  utterance  to  his  own  apprehensionB  of 
ruin.  While  professing  extreme  loyalty  to  the 
king,  the  honest  shopman  shows,  or  attempts 
to  mow,  that  the  patent  was  unjust,  to  begin 
with ;  that  its  terms  bad  been  infringed,  and 
tliat  the  new  coins  themselves  wen  base.  In 
this  pul>Ucation  Swift  Ut  the  public  taste  of 
Ireland,  and  became  unrivalled  in  popularity. 
Bo  great  was  the  improssion  produced  by  this 
work,  that  the  patent  bad  U>  be  withdrawn 
Iran  Mr.  Wood,  who  was,  however,  comp^- 
sated  by  a  pension  of  £3,000  a  year. 

Dn^lieda  is  noted  in  history  as  being  the 
place  where  the  Papal  legate  Papera  h^d  a 
synod  in  1 1 62,  on  wkich  occasion  the  authority 
ci  the  Bomaa  Church  was  greatly  strengthened 
in  Ireland.  It  was  at  this  town  that  Poynings' 
Act  was  passed  in  1494,  and  about  me  same 
time  a  mint  was  established  there.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1641,  Drogheda  was  besieged  by  O'Neil 
with  a  large  force  of  Irish,  but  was  for 
three  months  successfully  defended  by  Sir 
Heniy  Tichbome.  On  Sept.  3,  1649,  Crom- 
well appeared  before  the  town,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  Ormonde  with  his  best 
regiments,  most  of  them  English,  alto- 
gether 2,600  men,  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur 
Aston,  an  ofRcer  of  great  reputation.  On 
the  9th  the  bombardment  began;  a  storm 
attempted  by  the  Puritans  oa  Uie  10th  failed, 
and  ttie  garrison  refused  to  surrender.  On 
the  12th  the  storming  of  the  place  was  again 
attempted,  and  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
straggle.  The  whole  gairison  was  put  to 
the  sword,  and  Sir  Artiiur  himself  luid  his 
brains  beaten  out.  Cromwell  admits  "that 
the  offioers  were  also  knocked  promiscuously 
on  the  head  except  two."  Altogether,  it 
seems  that  about  4,000  people  perished,  about 
haU  of  whom  must  have  been  unarmed — so,  at 
least,  it  would  awear  fnan  the  depomtioiu  of 
eye-vitoessee.  £il690I)r(^^Mdasiirreidered 
to  William  III.,  direoUy  after  the  batUe  at 
theBoyne. 

Cronwen'i  £«ttn-«;  Carte,  Uf*  ^  OrnmA*; 

TrvnSie,  Bitg,  m  Irrimtd. 

Droit  d'Anbaine  is  an  old  mle  by 
which  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner  was 
nlaimed  by  the  State  unleas  the  defunct  man 
had  a  qndal  exemption.  This  mle  was  not 
peouliar  to  England,  Imt  oommon  to  othor 
Hindis 


countries.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
"aubaine"  has  been  variously  explained  as 
from  alibinatus,  or  advena. 

Droits  of  Admiral'^  are  the  rights 

claimed  by  the  government  of  England  on 

the  property  of  an  enemy  in  time  of  war. 

It  has  been  castomary  in  maritime  war  to 

seize  the  propOTty  of  an  enemy  if  found 

within  our  ports  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 

and  this  is  then  considered  as  forming  part 

of  the  Droiit  of  Adminilty.    Prizes  captured 

by  non-commissioned  vessels  are  also  said  to 

be  subject  to  the  tame  conditions.   In  the 

Kevolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  large 

sums  were  obtained  by  the  enforcement  of 

these  regulations,  but  for  the  most  part  the 

money  so  gained  was  devoted  to  the  public 

service.   By  an  Act  of  William  IV. 's  reign 

the  Droits  of  Admiralty  for  that  reign  were 

to  be  pat  to  public  use,  and  the  Lord  High 

Admiral  is  no  longer  in  possession  of  his 

claim  to  the  tenth  part  of  property  captured 

on  the  seas. 

Kent,  OommmtarfM ;  Boanar,  Late  DMtoaarir ; 
Bamll.I^ra  JMUnuiTg. 

Dmids/TH^  were  the  priests  of  the  Celtio 
people  in  Britain.  Onr  chief,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  onr  only,  information  touching 
the  Druids  coni6B  from  Ctesar,  He  tells  us  that 
there  were  in  Oaul  only  two  classes  who 
obtained  any  consideration,  the  common  people 
being  in  a  condition  little  above  shivery. 
These  two  classes  were  the  noble  order, 
Equites,  as  Cfesar  caUs  them,  and  the  priestly 
order,  the  Druids.  The  last  Mesid^  over 
all  the  religious  functions.  They  luid  the 
care  of  public  and  private  sacrifices,  and  they 
interpreted  the  religious  mythology.  To 
them  the  youth  flock^  in  crowds  for  instruc- 
tion. They  were  too,  we  find,  the  judges  in 
all  cases,  both  criminal  and  civil,  settling 
questions  of  disputed  boundarim  or  affairs  m 
inheritance,  as  well  as  thme  connected  with 
infractions  of  the  law.  If  any  one  refused  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  they  could  inflict  on 
him  the  penalty  of  excommunication  or  inter- 
diction from  the  sacrifices,  which  d^nived 
him  of  all  his  civil  rites,  and  cut  him  off  from 
all  commerce  with  his  fellow-men.  At  their 
head  was  one  chief  Druid,  who  succeeded  by 
election.  Generally,  the  claim  of  one  person 
to  succeed  to  the  vacant  post  was  universally 
recognised ;  sometimes,  however,  disputed 
claims  led  to  bloodshed.  Once  a  year  all  the 
people  who  had  any  cause  lor  hearing 
asBonUed  in  the  most  central  part  of  GhraU 
the  country  the  Ermitea  ((Aarbee),  ana 
were  judged  by  the  Druids :  much,  one  may 
fancy,  as  the  Israelites  were  judged  by  their 
judges.  As  has  been  already  said  [Cblts], 
Britain  was  considered  the  especial  nnnery 
of  Draidism. 

Cesar  tells  us,  as  a  distinction,  that  the 
Oennans  had  no  Draids.  Bnt  if  by  this  were 
meant  that  the  Germans  had  no  sacerdotal 
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claoB,  the  statement  cerUinlv  requires  modi' 
flcatioD.  The  CJermime,  like  most  of  the 
Arnm  taces  after  their  earliest  da3rs,  had 
a  cuasB  of  priests  who  stood  side  by  side  with 
their  kings  or  chiefs.  The  Celtic  Druids 
were,  we  may  feel  sure,  a  sacerdotal  class,  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  was  found  among 
their  kindred  nationalities:  that  is  to  say, 
their  essential  function  was  to  stand  foremost 
in  the  sacrifices,  and  to  preserve  by  oral 
tiaditioa  the  mythic  histories,  whether  of 
gods  or  hwoes,  which  had  been  composed  in 
verse,  as  well  as  to  compose  fresh  forms  when 
required.  They  were  both  priests  and  bards : 
gleemen,  as  the  Saxons  said,  or,  as  the  Norse- 
men woold  have  said,  scalds.  This  was  their 
essential  character.  It  was  in  degree  chiefly 
that  their  fonctions  differed  fKnn  those  ot  the 
priests  of,  say,  the  heathen  Saxons.  The  Celts 
were  undoubtedly,  as  Ctesar  describes  ^em,  a 
very  religious  people,  and  being  such,  they 
had  raised  their  priesthood  to  a  position  of 
exceptional  power,  and  from  this  exceptional 
position  arose  their  functions  as  iodges. 
We  easily  nther  this  much  from  Cteur's 
account  d!  we  Druids;  for  we  see  that  the 
enforcement  of  their  decrees  was  not 
secured  by  ordinary  legal,  but  by  distinctly 
religious,  penalties :  they  forbade  men  the 
sacnfioes.  If  the  people  had  not  been  ex- 
ceptionally religious,  this  penalty  would  not 
have  earned  with  it  such  exceptional  terrora. 
Too  much  has  been  made  of  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  ceremonies  which  acoompanied 
the  cutting  of  the  mistletoe ;  for  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  was  in  any  degree 
the  central  point  of  the  Dmidic  ntual,  or 
that,  if  anything,  more  than  one  among  twenty 
similar  rites.  Nor,  again,  must  we  take  too 
literally  a  beautiful  passage  in  which  Lucan 
dascribea  the  high  doctrines  of  the  Druids 
concerning  the  future  life,  for  these  doctrines 
were  not  essentially  difEerent  from  thoee 
which  have  been  held  by  all  the  Aryan 
natitms.  [Celts.] 

C Being  raised  to  such  a  high  position,  it  is 
Inbk  that  the  Druids  took  unusual  care  to 
»  themselves  round  wiUt  Uie  mystery  of  a 
priestly  caste.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Uiey 
may  among  themselves  have  cherished  doc- 
toines  above  those  of  the  common  herd ;  but 
the  theory  that  they  had  a  great  and  secret 
philosophy,  which  by  oral  tradition  they 
handed  down  far  into  the  Middle  Ages,  is 
an  extmragaat  notion  which  has  been 
chraished  by  enthusiastic  and  uncritical 
minds.  [Brbhoks.] 

Boget  de  Ballon  uet,  ElhnoginU  QavloiM,  tome 
Ul.  I  H.  Gaidos,  £muwm  d»  la  RAmon  OavloiM, 
ana  £m  SniMn  d  la  Ovi  At  Fustel 
do  OonliiBge  in  tb«  £«>u  dUvpie,  tome  fv, 

[C.  P.  K.] 

I>nuiicloff,  TuE  Battle  op,  was  fought  on 
the  bordetsof  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  June 
11,  1679,  between  a  party  of  the  Covenanters 
who  had  hem  surmised  at  a  "  conventicle  " 


and  the  royal  troops  under  Claverhouse.  The 
Covenanters,  who  were  led  by  Balfour  of 
Burleigh  and  Hackston  of  Kathillet  were 
victoriooa. 

Dromornb,  Thx  Battle  or  (965),  was 
fought  between  Duff,  King  of  Alban,  and 
Cohn,  son  of  Indulf,  a  rivid  cluimant  to  the 
throne.  The  latter  was  completely  defeated, 
two  of  his  chief  supporters,  the  Lord  of  Athol 
and  the  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  being  slain. 

Drtuninond,  Sib  Oordon,  was  one  of 
the  English  generals  during  the  American 
War  of  1812—14.  In  1814  he  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Fort  Oswego,  and  soon  after- 
wards gained  a  second  victory  over  them  at 
Lundy's  Lane.  In  August  of  that  year,  how- 
ever, he  was  himself  defeated  at  Fort  Erie, 
to  which  he  afterwards  laid  unsuccessful 
siege.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Canada. 

Drammond,  Sm  "William  {d.  1828),  en- 
tered Parliament  in  1795  as  member  for  St. 
ICawes.  In  1796  he  was  sent  as  envoy  ex- 
faaordinary  to  the  court  of  Naples,  and  in 
1801  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople. Sir  William  was  more  distin- 
guished as  a  scholar  than  as  a  diplomatist, 
and  published  several  learned  works  on 
arclueology  and  classical  antiquities. 

Bmnkan  Parliament,  The  (i661), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Scotch  Parliament 
elected  just  after  the  Restoration.  This  Par- 
liament, which  was  strongly  Rojralist,  paased 
a  measure  restoring  the  Lords  of  the  Articles 
(q.T.),  and  annulling  all  Acts  of  the  preceding 
twenly-eight  years. 

Xhrnxy.  8™  William  (d.  1679),  attained 
concoderable  &me  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
as  an  able  general  and  administrator.  In  1667 
he  was  in  command  of  the  border  forces,  and 
in  1570,  in  conjunction  with  Lennox  took 
Hamilton  from  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault. 
In  1673  he  conducted  the  mege  of  Edinburgh 
to  a  successful  issue,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  the  queen.  Three  yean  later  Druiy  was 
made  President  of  Munster,  and  inaugurated 
hia  entrance  upon  the  office  with  a  succession 
of  vigorous  measures.  He  died  at  Cork,  1579. 

Diyden,  John  (A.  1631,  d.  1700),  wasedu- 
catod  at  Westminster  and  Cambrid]i:e.  At  the 
Beatoration  he  appears  to  have  changed  his 
politics ;  for  after  having,  in  1659,  written  an 
elegiac  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
we  flna  him  in  1660  ready  with  another  in' 
honour  of  the  new  king.  From  this  time  there 
hardly  occurred  any  political  event  of  impor- 
tance that  is  not  alluded  to  in  his  pages.  The 
Dutch  were  satirised  in  1662  ;  and  five  years 
later  the  wonderful  events  of  1666 — 6  were 
celebrated  in  the  Jmtu  Mirabilit.  In  1681 
he  published  his  greatest  work,  Abgalem  and 
Aehitophtt,  a  political  satire,  directed  mainly 
against  the  intrigues  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Monmouth  on  the  questitm  of  the  acoesai<m  of 
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the  Duke  of  York.  All  the  chancters  in  this 
poem  are  intended  to  represent  the  chief 
stateflmeu  of  the  day  under  the  thin  diseuise  of 
Hebrew  names.  Tht»  David  is  Charles  II. ; 
Absalom,  his  fovoorite  eon,  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth ;  Achitophel,  the  Earl  of  Shafteshury  ; 
while  the  versatile  Duke  of  Buckingham  ap> 
pears  as  Zimri.  The  attack  on  Shaftesbury' 
was  before  long  continued  in  The  Medal, 
while  by  the  next  year,  in  the  ReUgio  Laid,  he 
was  again  engaged  opon  one  of  the  leading 
topics  <rf  the  day,  doending  the  Church  of 
I-Wland  against  the  attacks  of  the  Dissenters. 
Unner  James  II.  Dryden  turned  Koman 
Catholic,  and  his  pension  as  Laureate,  an 
office  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed  about 
the  year  1668,  was  renewed  after  a  temporal^ 
reaaation.  Shwtly  after  this  the  poet's  grati- 
tude evinced  itself  in  the  paUication  of  the 
Hind  and  the  Panther  (1687),  another  political 
andrdigiouB  poem,  in  which  the  "milk-white 
hind,  unspotted  and  unchanged,"  repres^ts 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  while  ^e  panther,  "  the 
noblest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind,"  etanda 
for  the  Church  of  Ijinglninl,  and  other  sects 
are  represented  under  Ous  guise  of  various 
beasts.  This  work  may  be  considered  as 
Dt^xlen's  last  contribution  t^  political  writings. 
With  the  Revolution  his  various  offices  were 
taken  awa^  from  him,  and  he  henceforward 
confined  himself  to  purely  poetical  work. 

An  edittoo  ot  Drjden'a  Worki,  with  a  by 
Sir  Walter  Soott,  wm  published  In  1808. 

IMUIn  has  been  from  the  very  earliest 
times  a  place  of  great  importance  in  Irish 
history.  Its  name  be^Kaks  a  Celtic  origin, 
and  it  has  been  identified  with  the  Eblana 
of  Ptolemy.  In  the  ninth  century  it  fell 
into  tiie  bands,  of  the  Ostmon,  or  Panes, 
who,  with  occiuncmal  revenee,  kept  their 
foo^ig  in  Ireland  till  the  time  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquest.  In  1171  the  town  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besi^ed  by  Roderick,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  with  an  immense  host  of  Iriui ;  and  in 
the  same  year  was  ths  place  where  Hemy  II. 
roceivod  the  homage  of  the  Irish  chiefs.  The 
government  of  DuUin  was  then  omferred  on 
Uug^  de  Lacy.  In  1207  the  new  English 
colooy  was  granted  a  charter,  and  two  years 
later  was  nearly  exterminated  by  a  native 
rising,  which  baa  given  to  the  day  of  its  oc- 
currence the  title  of  Black  Monday.  Richard 

II.  appears  to  have  visited  Dublin  twice,  and 
was  being  entertained  there  when  news  came 
«f  Bolingtottke's  invamim.  In  1591  a  charter 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  Trinity  College 
and  the  University  of  Dublin.  A  mediaeval 
foundation,  which  had  never  fiourished,  came 
to  an  end  at  the  Reformation.  In  1646 
Dublin  was  besi^ed  by  the  Papists,  and 
was  next  year  surrendered  to  the  I^rlia- 
mentarian  forces.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  James  L  held  a  Parliament  in  this  city, 
which,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  William 

III.  toon  aftor  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Inlater 


times  Dublin  has  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Beveral  plots  and  seditious  projects,  such  as  the 
plot  of  Lord  E.  Fitzgerald  (1796),  of  Emmett 
(1803),  the  Fenian  Con^iracy  of  1867,  and 
theplotoftheInvinciblesnil882.  [Iublaxd.] 

Dublin)  Tmb  Tkeaty  op,  conducted  by 
Ormonde  on  behalf  of  Charles  I.  and  the  Iriiii 
Council  of  Kilkenny,  became  substantially, 
after  the  failure  of  Glamorgan's  mission,  the 
pubhc  part  of  Glamorgan's  treaty  (q.v.),  and 
was  concluded  on  March  26, 1646.  The  Papal 
nuncio  and  Owen  Koe  O'Neil  strongly  op- 
posed it,  and  a  sj-nod  atWaterford  excommu- 
nicated all  who  adhered  to  it.  It  was  practi- 
cally set  aside  by  the  Irish  advance  on  Dublin. 
Clarendon,  Hiil.  oftKtRtb. ;  Carte,  Onaciidt. . 

Dnolair  Episode.  In  1870  six  British 
Teasels  were  seized  by  the  Germans  at  Du- 
dair  in  the  course  of  uteir  military  operations, 
and  sunk  in  the  Seine;  their  crews,  moreover, 
it  was  said,  being  treated  with  brutality. 
This  excited  considerable  irritation  in  Eng. 
land.  On  explanations  being  demanded. 
Count  Bismarck  showed  himself  ready  and 
desirous  to  avoid  all  cause  of  quarrel  by  satis- 
factorily explaining  away  all  causes  of  offence, 
and  offering  the  fullest  compensation  to  the 
parties  entitled  to  claim  it. 

]>aclltt7,  SiB  Edxcnd  {d.  1510),  was 
one  of  the  unprincipled  agents  of  Henry 
VII.'s  rapaeitj-,  to  which  ne  contrived  to 
lend  a  kind  of  legal  support  bv  founding  it 
in  many  cases  upon  a  revival  of  obsolete 
statutes.  In  149*2  he  accompanied  Henry  to 
France,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from  this 
expedition  that  he  united  with  Empaon  in 
inaugorating  that  eystera  of  exaction  for 
which  he  has  obtauwd  so  unenviable  a 
notoriety.  In  ld04  he  provides  an  example 
of  Uie  completeness  of  Henry's  power  at 
that  time  by  his  appearance  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  king  con- 
ferred upon  him  also  the  rank  and  office 
of  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Dudley  and 
his  partner  Empson  were  naturally  very 
unpopular;  they  were  nion,  to  use  the 
voi-ds  of  Lord  Bacon,  "  whom  the  people  es- 
teemed a.s  his  [Henry  VII.'s]  horee-leeches  and 
shearers,  bold  men  and  careless  of  fame,  and 
that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist."  On 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  his  successor  could 
find  no  better  way  to  ensure  populaiity  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign  than  by  the  surrendur  to 
the  people's  fury  of  these  agents  of  his  fiither*i 
oppression.  Dudley  and  Empson  were  accord- 
ingly  arrested  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
were  at  once  condemned,  and  executed  in 
August,  l.)10.  So  general  was  the  disgust 
and  indignation  which  Dudley  and  Empson 
had  excited,  that  it  was  thought  neceflsary  to 
pass  a  spedal  Act  of  Parliament  to  jwevent 
the  recutrence  of  theillegalitieaat  which  they 
had  been  guilty. 

Baooa,  H«Hry  TIL 
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J>ndl«y,  Lord  Gvilfoud  {d.  1554),  son  of 
the  Duke  of  NorthomberWid  (q.v.),  vaa 
married  in  1663  to  Lady  Jaoe  Qrey  (<l-v.)i 
whose  claim  to  the  throne  the  dxiks  intended 
to  aasert  on  Che  death  o(  Edward  VI.  Upon 
the  fiiilare  of  bis  plot,  he  was  condemned  to 
death  in  company  with  his  wife,  but  the 
sentence  waa  not  carried  into  effect  till  1654, 
when  the  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
(q.v.)  and  the  solicitations  of  Simon  Renard, 
the  ambassador  d  Charles  V.,  induced  Mai^' 
to  order  his  instant  execution.  [Gbit,  Lady 
J  ASM ;  Maky.] 

Fronde,  HM.  of  Eng. ;  Stowe,  Jtuuilt;  Sir 
H.  Nicolas,  Lift  of  Lodu  Jan«  Ortg. 

Dudley,  Sm  Andkbw,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  was  sent  in 
1553  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  for  the 
purpose  of  mediating  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French.  In  tne  same  year  be  received 
instructions  from  his  brother  to  bribe  the 
King  of  Ftance  to  send  an  army  to  England 
in  furtherance  of  tiie  scheme  for  placing  lady 
Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  For  this  he  was 
put  on  his  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  but 
was  afterwards  reprieved. 

Dudley^  Bia  Hbnrt,  a  cousin  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  (q.v.),  formed  (in 
1S66)  a  conspiracy  in  fiivour  of  the  Princess 
Elisabeth,  the  avowed  object  of  the  plot  being 
to  free  England  from  the  yoke  of  Catholicism 
and  Spain.  Elizabeth  was  to  be  married  to 
Courtenay,  Ekrl  of  Devon,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  previous  roboUion  of  1554.  A 
plan  was  also  laid  to  carry  off  a  large  amount 
of  Spanish  silver  from  the  Treasury ;  but  the 
whole  plot  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, named  Thomas  White,  and  most  oi  the 
conspirators  were  arrested.  Dudley  hiwiw^H, 
however,  escaped  abroad. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  John  Woxiah 

Wakd,  4tm  Eahl  of  {b.  1781,  d.  1833),  was 
elected  member  for  Downton  in  1802,  and  soon 
distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  1820  he  sneceeded  his  father 
in  the  peerage,  and  on  the  formation  of  Can- 
ning's ministry  became  head  of  the  Fcoeign 
Office  (1827),  in  which  capacity  he  signed  we 
Treaty  of  London,  and  the  same  year  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earL  In  1828  he 
left  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  with 
Huskissou  and  Palmerston,  and  died  a  few 
years  later,  in  1833.  He  was  a  man  of  ec- 
centric manners,  with  a  habit  of  thinking 
aloud.  It  was  of  him  thai  Rogers  wrote  lus 
celebrated  couplet — 

"  They  «V  Ward  hu  no  heart,  but  I  deny  it: 
He  ana  a  heart,  be  geta  his  spaeohea  bj  it.'' 

Dnelling.  The  practice  of  daelling 
seems  to  have  originated  from  the  Teutonic 
custom  of  trial  by  battle.  But  it  is  evident 
that  this  metiiod  of  deciding  rights  did 
not  exist  in  England  bef<n«  the  Conquest. 
Under  William  the  Conqueror  it  was  ren- 
daiedoompalaory  cmly  between  two  Normaiu^ 


but  was  gradually  extended  in  certain  cases 
to  both  races.  This  law,  though  it  had  long 
fallen  into  desuetude,  was  not  finally  abrogated 
till  1818,  after  it  had  in  the  preceding  year 
been  claimed  as  his  ri^byacertain  Thornton, 
who  was  accused  of  murder.  The  practice  of 
duelling  not  as  a  solemn  appeal  to  heaven  for 
justice,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  personal 
afeont,  has  arisen  from  the  legal  custom,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  in  England 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century,  though 
they  became  very  common  indeed  in  the  next 
one,  and  so  continued  till  the  last  generati<m. 
It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1843,  when 
Colonel  Fawcett  perished  at  the  hands  of  his 
brother-in-law,  that  the  public  feeling  was 
unmistakably  expressed  against  the  custom. 
After  this,  the  army,  in  whose  nmks  the 
sense  of  htmoor  and  claim  to  satisfy  it  by 
shedding  blood,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
strongeet,  was  forbidden  to  have  recourse  to 
this  piadice  under  heavy  penalties.  ITiis 
r^pilution,  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
humanity  of  the  Prince  Consort,  seems  to 
have  been  of  almost  equal  effect  in  every  class 
of  the  community,  and  duelling  in  Engluid 
has  now  been  for  many  years  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Duff,  King  of  Albao,  wfts  the  son  of 

Malcolm  I.,  and  succeeded  Indulf,  962.  In 
96a  he  defeated  Colin,  son  of  Indulf,  at  Drum- 
crub,  but  was  expelled  by  him  in  967. 
Duff  took  refuge  m  Forres,  where  he  was 
slain  at  the  Bridge  of  Kinloss,  967. 
Skene,  CMio  Sootiand. 

Dnfflndale,  The  Battle  of  (1549),  re- 
sulted in  a  complete  defeat  of  tho  Norfolk 
rebels,  under  Robert  Ket  (q.v.),  at  the  hands 
of  the  royal  troops  under  Warwick. 

Doffdale,  Sir  WnxtAM  (».  1605,  d.  1686). 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  English  seven- 
teenth century  antiquaries,  was  descended 
from  an  old  Lancashire  family.  Marrying  at 
the  earl^  age  of  seventeen,  he  soon  setUed  at 
Blyth,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  enthu- 
nasm  for  the  past  was  kindled  by  the  ac- 
qnaintances  he  made  there.  In  1635  he  was 
introduced  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  like  himself 
a  &mons  antiquary,  and  before  long  com- 
menced collecting  materials  for  his  groat 
work,  the  MottattieoH  Anglicanum.  Fearing 
the  rain  to  our  national  monuments  that 
might  ensae  from  the  Civil  War  that  was  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  1641  he  made 
comes  of  all  the  principal  monuments  in 
Weetmioster  Abbey  and  other  greet  English 
Churches  and  cathedrals.  Next  year  he 
attended  Charles  I.'s  summons  to  York,  and 
was  present  at  Oxford  when  it  surrendered  to 
the  Fftriiament  in  1646.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  appointed  Garter  king-at4rm8. 
Besides  his  great  work,  the  MonMticon  Angli- 
camtm,  the  recognised  authority  on  Englirii 
monastic  founoiitMnii  —  flnt  pabUdLed  in 
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separate  Tolnmes  1665,  1661,  1673— Dugdale 
was  the  author  of  the  Aniiquituiof  Wanciek- 
tkirt  (1666),  the  Sutory  of  St.  PauPt  Cathe- 
dral (1668),  Ori^inu  Judicial^  (1666,  Ac),  the 
Baronage  of  England  (1676—6),  and  A  Short 
Vi€w  oftht  ZaU  Trouble  in  Sngtand  (1681), 
being  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Civil  War.  All  these  works,  except  the 
last,  are  perfect  mines  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  in  many  cases  the  more  remarkable 
for  being,  in  some  instamwa,  the  first  serioos 
attempts  in  their  various  liiua. 

Dnke,  the  highest  title  in  the  English  peer- 
age, originated  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
who  in  1337  created  his  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
Duke  of  Cornwall.  The  first  instance  of  a 
pawn  not  a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily 
being  created  a  duke  is  Robert  de  Yere,  who 
in  1386  was  made  Duke  of  Ireland.  The  title 
has  been  very  rarely  given,  and  at  present 
there  are  but  twenty-one  dukes  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  tbe  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  word  "  dote^'  is  a  heritage 
ol  the  Roman  Empire,  under  which  the 
"  docea  '*  were  imlitar^  leaders ;  from 
Merovingian  and  Carolingian  times  it  passed 
into  the  nomenclature  of  mediaeval  Europe, 
where  England  was  one  of  the  last  countries 
to  adopt  the  title.  Etymologically  it  ia  the 
same  word  as  the  Italian  "  doge." 

DltmlHUrtoiL,  the  "  fortress  of  the 
Britons,"  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  LowM-  Clyde.  Originally  it  waa  called 
Alduyd,  and  was  the  chi^  town  of  the 
Strathdyde  Welsh.  Its  later  name  must 
have  been  given  it  b^  tiie  Hcts.  In  766  it 
was  taken  oy  the  Plots  and  Northumbrians 
under  Egbert.  Granted  to  John  Baliol  by 
Edward  I.,  it  was  in  1562  given  up  by  Arran 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  held  for  her  by  Lord 
Fleming.  It  was  to  Dumbarton  that  the 
queen  was  trying  to  force  a  passage  when 
we  ms  defeated  at  Langnde,  1668.  In  1671 
it  waa  taken  from  Heni^  hy  Contain  Craw- 
ford, and  in  1640  it  fell  into  tlw  nands  of  the 
Covenanters. 

IhunnonUt  Daxnoma,  or  Wbst  Wales. 
The  British  Idngdom  in  the  aouth-weetem 
peninsula  of  England.  Besides  the  quite 
separate  Dumnonu  of  the  district  round  the 
Roman  Wall,  there  was  in  Roman  times  a 
tribe  called  the  Dumnonii,  who  occupied  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  modem  Hunpshire 
and  the  Bristol  Avon.  Some  recant  inquirers 
have  regarded  them  as  Goidelic  in  race,  and 
therefore  to  be  distin^isbed  sharply  from 
their  British  (Brythonic)  neighbours.  But, 
if  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Brythons, 
driven  westwards  by  the  Saxons,  were  able  in 
their  defeat  to  conquer  and  assimilate  these 
Ooidela,  for  in  later  timefa  the  speech  of 
Cornwall  certainly  waa  more  kindred  to  the 
Brythonic  than  tibe  Goid^c  group  of  Celtic 
language!.  Patii^  then  remained  traces  «t 


an  earlier  race,  though  the  Dumnonii  wore 
roughly  Brythonic.  Anyhow,  the  sixth  cen- 
tury saw  a  Celtic  race  stiU  supreme  in  these 
r^iums,  and,  1^  its  potsesuon  of  the  lower 
Severn  vsUey,  in  communication  with,  the 
"  North  Welwi"  beyond  the  Bristol  Channel. 
In  Uildas's  time,  the  tyrant  Constantiue  was 
king  of  this  region  ;  but  with  the  advance  of 
the  AV^est  Saxons  westwards,  the  Dumnonian 
kingdom  was  forced  into  narrower  limits. 
The  conquests  of  Ceawlin  in  677  (battle  of 
Deorhamf  separated  it  from  the  modon 
Wales.  The  victory  of  Cenwealh  at  Pen 
drove  the  "  Brytwealas "  over  the  Parrct 
(638),  and  the  tales  of  Armorican  migration 
attest  the  disorganisation  of  the  defeated 
race.  Centwine  extended  the  West  Saxon 
State  as  far  aa  the  Exe,  and  Geraint,  the 
Dumnonian  monarch  was  signally  defeated  in 
710  by  Ine,  whose  organisation  of  the  Sher- 
borne bishopric,  and  refoundation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey,  shows  the  completeness  of  his 
cooqoests.  Yet  even  in  Egbert's  time  the 
West  Welsh  retained  their  freedom,  and 
revenged  their  defeat,  if  not  conquest,  in  816, 
by  joining  the  Danes  against  the  West  Saxon 
Bretwalda.  Their  defeat  at  Hengestesdnn 
(835)  may  have  led  to  their  entire  subjection. 
Vet  it  was  only  temporary ;  for  Exeter  con- 
tinued to  be  jointly  inhabited  by  English  and 
Welsh  until  Athelstan  expelled  the  latter ; 
an  act  which  led  to  the  confinement  of  the 
Welsh  to  the  modem  Cornwall.  When  they 
were  subdued  directly  to  the  West  8ax(RU  we 
hardly  know ;  but  no  kin^  of  the  West  Welsh 
can  be  proved  to  have  existed  later  than  the 
Howel  who  did  homage  to  Athelstan.  The 
retention  of  the  Celtic  language,  at  least  till 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  still 
marked  off  Cornwall  from  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Bat  the  last  trace  of  any  separate 
organisation  was  the  appointment  m  1051  (tf 
Odda  as  Earl  of  the  "  Wealas."  The  modmi 
duchy  is  of  much  later  date.  Even  in  Domes- 
day there  are  hardly  any  British  proper  names 
in  the  old  Dumnonia,  though  to  this  day  the 
OTeat  majority  of  the  place-names  among  the 
dwellers  of  the  mora  western  portion  are 
purely  Celtic. 

The  original  authorities  are  a  few  meagre 
entries  is  the  chronicles,  Welsh  and  Engliah, 
of  battles.  PhiloloKj  and  loool  antiquities  may 
give •omethinfc more.  Foramedernaoooniitaee 
Falgrave'e  English  CommonueaUfc,  I.,  pp.  403 
— 411,  and  11.,  ccliiii.— cclxivjwith  an  attempt 
to  establish  the  Bucceaaionof  West  Welsh  kinn.) 
For  the  ethnological  qnestioD  see  Bh^s*  CAtit 
Britain ;  and  for  the  ancient  DumnouU,  Elton's 
Origtiu  o/"  Engli*li  Bi»tor\,  pp.  233-238.  Pol- 
vrhele's  aittory  of  Comirotl  gives  cnrions  details 
of  the  mrrival  of  the  Cornish  lonfnutge. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

DimbaFt  Black  Aones  op.  In  1339  tbe 
Earl  of  Salisbury  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  of 
Dunhar,  which  was  defended  in  the  absence 
of  its  governor,  the  Earl  of  March,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  the  sister  of  Randolph,  Earl 
of  Mmxay.   So  snccetfful  waa  the  Coonteas 
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in  her  nsiBtaiioa  to  the  "RngUA  that  the 
Epgliah  leader  mu  obliged  to  vithdraw  his 
fi»ces. 

Dunbar,  The  Battlb  of  (April  27,  1296), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  English 
forces  under  Edward  I.  and  EurlWarennc  over 
the  Scots  under  the  Earl  of  Athol  and  tiir 
Fatrick  Uraham. 

Dunbar,  Thb  Battle  of  (Sept.  3,  1650), 
resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Parlia- 
mentary army  imdor  Uromvell,  Monk,  and 
Lambert,  over  the  Scots  under  David  Leslie. 
Leslie  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
fortified  all  the  heights  between  Edinbarfi^ 
Gutle  and  Leith.  For  a  whole  moattt  Leslie 
kept  his  impregnable  position  till  it  seemed 
that  Cromwell  must  be  starved  into  submission. 
Fearing  this  fate,  the  English  general  removed 
to  Dunbar,  where  he  could  command  the  sea, 
and  Leslie  followed  him  along  the  slopes, 
settling  finally  upon  the  hill  of  Don,  cutting 
off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  looking  down 
on  them  ia  the  town.  On  the  night  of 
Sept.  2nd  the  Scottish  army  forsook  its  strong 
position  and  foolishly  descended  to  the  lower 
ground.  Leslie's  caution  had  been  overcome 
by  the  rash  zeal  of  the  preachers  in  his  camp. 
At  daybreak  CromweU  ordered  hia  whole 
foroe  to  advance  against  the  Scottish  horse, 
which  was  croasing  the  glen  of  the  Broxburn 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  before  they 
had  time  to  form  their  lines  they  were  driven 
back  on  their  own  ranks  behind,  and  the  day 
was  lost.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Crom- 
well ottered  hia  memorable  quotation  as  tho 
son  cleared  away  the  mist  from  the  lulls  and 
ahowed  the  certain  rout  of  his  enemies,  "  I^et 
Ood  arise,  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered." 
Three  thousand  men  perished  in  this  engage- 
ment, and  nearly  ten  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  From  Dunbar  Cromwell  passed  on 
to  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  short  time  all  Scotland 
waa  in  hia  power. 

Corlyle,  GromiatU't  Letttrt  and  Bp»eeh*t. 

Dunbar  Castls»  in  Haddingtonshire, 
was  granted  to  Goapatrio,  Earl  of  March,  by 
Malcolm  Canmore.  It  was  taken  by  Edwam 
I.  and  Earl  Warenne,  April  1296,  and  in 
1314  it  gave  shelter  to  Edward  II.  after  hia 
flight  from  Bannockbum.  In  1339  it  was 
successfully  defended  for  nineteen  weeks 
against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Agnes 
of  Dunbar.  It  waa  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  during  Albany's  regency  in  the  time 
of  James  V.,  who  greatly  strengthened  its 
fortifications  after  its  evacuation  by  the 
foroignera.  It  gave  shelter  to  Mary  and 
Darnley  after  the  murder  of  Eizzio,  1561,  and 
;igain  received  the  queen,  this  time  in  com- 
pany of  Bothwell,  on  the  rising  of  the  Con- 
federate Lords,  1567-  Its  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  regent  Murray. 

Dnncaaf  Adah,  Ibt  Yibcoiint  Caufxh- 
irawN  (4. 1731.  d.  1804),  enteted  the  navy  early 


in  life.  In  1749  he  served  in  the  Meditenaneon 
under  Keppel,  and  in  17d5  was  sent  out  to 
America  in  tl^  fleet  which  conveyed  General 
Braddock's  troops.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Qoree,  and  obtained  his  lieutenancy 
soon  after  tho  battle.  In  1761  he  took  part 
in  the  expeditions  against  Belleiale  and 
Havannah,  and  was  entrusted  by  Keppel  with 
the  difficult  task  of  landing  the  troops  in 
boats.  In  1779  he  was  employed  in  the 
Channel  till  he  accompanied  Kodney  to  the 
relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  in  the  action  of 
Jan.  16,  1730,  Duncan  did  as  good  service 
as  any  one,  and  was  so  hardly  used  in  the 
batUe  that  he  bad  not  a  boat  wherowith  to 
take  pofisessicni  of  his  prizes.  In  1782  he 
proceeded  again  to  tho  relief  of  Gibraltar,  on 
this  occasion  under  Lord  Howe,  and  in  1787 
was  made  rear-admiral.  Seven  years  later  he 
received  the  command  of  a  fleet  stationed  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  in  thia  office  had  to  watch 
the  Dutch  fleet  at  the  Texel.  Meanwhile  the 
mutiny  at  the  Hem  broke  oat,  and  Admiral 
Duncan  found  himself  left  with  only  two 
ships  to  blockade  the  enemy.  His  firmness 
upon  this  occasion  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  suppression  of  thia  outbreak ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  kept  up  the  semblance 
of  a  watch  upon  the  Dutui  admizaL  lAter, 
by  rotiring  to  Yarmouth,  he  gave  De  'Winter, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  an  opportunity  of  putting 
out  to  sea.  The  chance  was  immediately 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  while  the  English  fieet 
made  every  effort  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  On 
Oct.  a,  1797,  he  managed  by  skilful  tactics 
to  get  b^ween  tlie  enemy  and  the  land.  He 
then  broke  through  Uieir  line,  and  after  a  atub- 
bom  contest  off  Camperdown  gained  a  complete 
victory,  capturing  two  frigates  and  eight  line- 
of-battle  ships,  including  the  admir^'s  ship. 
Duncan  was  at  once  rewarded  by  a  peerage 
and  a  large  penuon.  He  remained,  however, 
for  two  years  moro  in  the  North  Sea  before 
coming  home  to  spend  his  last  days  in  retire- 
ment. He  iHed  aoddenly  in  Loncbn  on  Aug. 
4,  1804.  [Campekdowv.] 

James,  StmA  Hbt;  AHara,  Siat  ^Smw; 
Staahope,  Hiat.  €/Bng. 

Duncan  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (<f .  1040),  sim 
of  Crinan,  lay  abbot  of  Dunkeui,  succeeded 
his  mateiTial  grandfather  Malcolm,  in  1034. 
Defeated  before  the  walla  of  Durham  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Eardulf,  Earl  of 
Northumbria,  Duncan  next  attempted  to 
wrest  Caithnees  from  Thorflnn,  Earl  of 
Orkney,  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  it 
upon  his  relative  Hoddan.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  the  king  was  worsted  in  a  naval 
engagement  near  the  shoree  of  the  Pentland 
Forth,  and  in  a  battle  at  Burghhead,  in  EUgin. 
About  this  time,  his  general,  Macbeth 
Mormaor,  of  Moray,  went  over  to  Thorfinn's 
side,  and  slew  Duncan  by  treachery  near 
Elgin,  Aug.  14,  1040.  Duncan,  who  is  called 
in  the  Saiaa  Eari  Hundaaon  (hound's  ana). 
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numed  a  daughter  of  Siward,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland. It  is  from  the  legendary  accounts 
preeerred  of  the  incidents  of  this  reign  and 
the  next  that  Shakespeare  has  formed  the 
basis  of  his  great  tragedy  Macbeth. 

Barton,  HW.     Scotland;  Bobertaon,  JBorlv 
f  tnj)«  of  Seotland. 

I>imcaiiII..l^i^°^^^ii^  (<■  i*)9^> 

10d5)f  though  some  obscurity  surrounds  his 
Inrth,  was,  probably,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more  tfv  lus  first  wife.  When  quite  a  boy,  in 
1072,  Duncan  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  the 
English  court  after  the  Treaty  of  Abemethy. 
There  he  remained  till  1 093,  when,  withNorman 
aid,  he  succeeded  in  driving  his  uncle,  Donald 
Bane  (q.T.)r  from  the  Swtch  throne.  Six 
months  afterwards,  however,  Donald  procured 
his  mun^  at  the  hands  of  Malpedir  M  acLeon, 
Monnaor  of  Mesms.  The  seme  of  this  crime 
was  Moodynes,  in  EincardinMhire,  and  a 
huge  monohth  that  is  still  found  there 
probably  commemorates  the  event.  The 
secret  of  Ms  fate  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  Nommn  by  education  and  character^ 
and  had  perhaps  agreed  to  hold  the  kingdom 
as  a  vanal  to.  the  English  sovereign.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  fully  reo(%- 
nised  except  in  Lothian  and  Cumbria ;  for  the 
Gaelic  districts  north  of  the  Forth  were  at 
most  only  divided  in  his  favour.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Torpatric,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, by  whom  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  son 
William. 

KobBTtson,  EaiAy  ITiitg*  of  SoaHoMd ;  Barton, 
Hiat.  of  Sootiaiul. 

Xhrncomba,  Chablbb,  was  originally 
"a  goldsmith  of  very  moderate  wealth." 
He  amassed  a  lai^  fortune  by  banking, 
and  purchased  for  £90,000  the  estate  a. 
Helmaley,  in  Yorkshire.  He  subsequently 
accepted  the  place  of  Cashier  of  the  Excise, 
from  which  he  derived  great  wealth ; 
but  Montague  dismissed  him  from  the 
office  because  he  thought,  with  good  reason, 
that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
In  1697  we  find  him  defending  Sunderland 
in  Parliament.  He  accused  Montague  of 
peculation,  but  failed  to  make  good  the 
charge,  and  was  in  turn  accused  of  naud  and 
forgery  in  connection  with  the  Exchequer 
BiUs.  A  bill  of  pains  ami  ^tenalties 
was  accordingly  brought  in  against  him,  after 
he  had  previously  been  sent  to  the  Tower  and 
expdied  the  House.  The  bill,  providing  for 
the  confiscation  ot  the  greater  part  m  his 
property  and  its  application  to  the  public 
BOTviee,  passed  the  Commons.  It  was  felt, 
Irawever,  that  the  measure  was  open  to  censure, 
and  that  his  judges  had  strong  motives  for 
voting  against  hiin.  Urged  by  these  tmd 
other  reasons,  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill, 
and  the  prisoner  was  released.  He  was,  how- 
ever, again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Commons, 
and  kept  in  jHrison  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Imion. 


Dnndalk  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  defeat  suffered  by  John  de  Conrcj* 
at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  (1180).  In  IfiSO 
the  town  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the 
O'lieils ;  and,  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered 
to  Cromwell. 

Dundalk,  The  Battlb  of  (Oct.  5,  1318), 
was  fought  during  the  invasion  of  northern 
Ireland  by  the  Sa>t8  under  Edward  Bruce. 
Edward  Bnioe  had  8,000  men  with  h^; 
among  the  commandorfl  were  the  De  laxyi. 
The  Anglo-Irish  army  was  led  by  John  de 
Bermingham.  The  victor^'  was  won  at  the  first 
onset  of  the  English  forces;  twenty-nine 
bannerets,  five  knights,  and  eighty  others 
fell  on  the  Scottish  side.  Bruce  himself  was 
killed,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Edward  as  a 
trophy.  This  battle  put  an  end  to  the  Scottish 
invasion. 

DnudaJI,  Hsnsy,  Viscouht  Mblvillb 
1740,  d.  1811],  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Dundas,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  the  Court  of  Session.  Having  adopted 
the  bar  as  his  profession,  he  made  his 
way  with  wonderful  rapidity  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder,  being  SoUcitor-General  in  1773 
and  Lord-Advocate  two  years  later.  In  this 
position  he  threw  himself  ei^erly  into  poli- 
tics, abandoning  the  law.  Attached  to  a 
ministry  which,  after  a  long  period  of  office, 
was  at  last  Mling  beneath  a  weight  of  obloquy, 
Dondaa  exhibited  bo  much  spirit  and  ability 
that  he  was  at  once  recognised  as  promising 
to  rise  to  the  highest  powt^r.  Not  the  smallest 
source  of  his  rising  reputation  was  the  minute 
knowledge  he  displayed  with  regard  to 
Indian  aiEairg.  On  the  fall  of  North  b  minis- 
try, Xiord  Hockingham  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself  of  Dundas's  services,  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  treasury  of  the  navy,  an  office 
which  he  held  also  under  Lord  Shelbume, 
He  retired,  however,  on  the  formation  of  the 
Coalition  (1783),  but  did  not  have  long  to 
wait  before  he  resumed  his  old  post  under 
Pitt  In  June,  1788,  he  resigned  that 
place  to  become  President  of  Uie  Board 
of  Control  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
With  Pitt  he  resigned  in  1801,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage.  In  1804  he  again 
followed  Pitt  into  office,  and  was  appointed 
Unt  Lord  of  the  Admiitdty,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1806,  when  he  was  impeachedfor 
misappropriation  of  public  money  during  his 
former  period  of  control  over  the  Navy  Trea- 
Buiy.  Pitt  defended  his  faithful  followerand 
colleague  with  bis  utmost  ability,  but  a 
strong  case  was  brought  against  him,  and 
when  the  numbers  on  uvision  were  equfd,  the 
Speaker  gave  his  casting  vote  against  Lord 
Melville.  Pitt  was  quite  broken  down  by  the 
blow,  and  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
censure  reversed  by  the  Lords  in  1807,  after 
which  the  name  of  Lord  Melville,  which  had 
been  erased,  was  restored  to  the  Privy  Counril 
Uifc.  He  had  retired,  however,  to  Scotland, 
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and  never  again  took  any  part  in  public 
affairs;  and  in  retirement  he  died  in  May, 
1811.  That  Dimdafl  had  been  "guilty  of 
highly  culpable  laxity  in  tranaactions  relating 
to  public  money,"  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  no 
loss  had  accrued  to  the  State  in  consequence, 
and  it  was  undeniable  that  he  had  exhibited  a 
most  praiseworthy  energy  in  taking  some 
steps  to  remedy  the  hopeless  confusion  and 
mismanagement  which  had  for  man}'  years 
jnevailed  at  the  Admiralty. 

AnHwd  Rtgitttr;  OrenvHU  Paptrt;  Pellew, 
SidmoMtk;  Busaell,  1*04;  Cunntngbam,  £ntin«nl 

DtmdMt  in  Forfarshire,  was  granted  by 
William  the  Lion  to  his  brother  David  of 
Huntingdon  (q.v.).  It  was  taken  from  the 
Bnglii^  by  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  by  Edward 
Bruce,  1313)  and  pilluged  by  the  Protector 
ttommet.  In  1645  it  roll  into  the  hands  of 
Montrose,  and  in  1661  was  stormed  by  M(»ik, 
who  pat  the  whole  of  the  gaxnaaa  to  the 
■word. 

Sudee*  VncovKT.    [Orahax,  John.] 

]>iUii!tnillill4»  in  Fifeshiie,  was  long  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland, 
some  of  whom  were  buried  in  the  monastery 
which  was  founded  by  Malcolm  Canmore  and 
burnt  by  Edward  I.  in  1304. 

]>11ILglU,  the  son  of  Sealbach,  obtained 
the  throne  of  Dalriada  by  his  father's  abdica- 
tion in  723.  He  was  soon  afterwards  driven 
out  by  Eochaidh,  the  head  of  the  Cinel 
Gabran,  who  subsequently  resisted  Dungal's 
attempt  to  r^tun  the  throne  at  Boss  Foichen, 
though  the  old  king,  Sealbach,  had  himself 
issued  from  his  moiwiitery  to  assist  his  son, 
727.  On  the  death  of  Eochaidh,  733,  he 
regained  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  but  a 
year  afterwards  was  compelled  by  Angus 
MacFerguB  to  take  refuge  for  a  time  in 
Ireland.  In  786  Angus  invaded  Dalziada, 
and  threw  Dungal  and  his  brother  into 
prison. 

Ckroit.  Pieti  and  Soob  ;  Bobertaon,  Sariv  Kinf$. 

IhuigmlliU,  Battle  of.  The  English 
army  under  Colonel  Michael  Jones  here 
defeated  the  Irish  on  August  8,  1647.  Six 
thousand  of  the  latter  fell,  while  the  English 
loss  was  inconsiderable. 

Dnngaunon  Convention,  The  (Sept. 

8,  1785),  is  the  name  given  to  the  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  270  of  the  Irish  Volunteer 
companies  assembled  at  Dungannon  under 
Grattan's  influence.  These  delegates  passed 
Bovoral  resolutions  to  the  following  effect : — 
(IJ  That  freedom  is  the  indefeesiUe  right  of 
Irishmen  and  Britoas,  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  has  a  right  to  deprive  them.  (2)  That 
those  only  are  free  who  are  governed  by  no 
laws,  but  those  to  which  they  assent,  either  in 
person  or  by  representatives  freely  chosen. 
(3)  That  the  electonU  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  those  only  who  will  use  it  toe  the 


public  good.  The  object  of  these  resolutions 
was  to  secure  Faruamentaiy  reform  for 
Ireland,  and  if  the  EngliuL  govemment 
objected  to  thorn  the  supplies  were  to  be 
withheld.  In  order  to  keep  the  Paiiiament 
active  a  convention  of  delegates  was  to  have 
met  at  Dublin  had  not  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
prevented  this  by  his  firmness.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  and  Grattan  were  among  the  l^«liT»g 
qniits  of  the  Ckmvention. 

Fnmde,  Bn^.tnIrOmd;  QaMan'tL^t, 

I>tutkold  is  diiefly  remarkable  as  being  the 
site  where  Constsntine,  King  of  the  Picts  nom 
78d  to  820,  founded  a  church,  perhaps  about  the 
year  79t(,  to  which  Kenneth  MacAlpiu  trans- 
ferred the  relics  of  Columba  from  looa  in  851. 
This  last  event  marked  the  date  of  the  final 
decay  of  the  eodenastical  rule  of  the  Abbots 
of  lona,  whose  lepreeentativee,  as  heads  of 
the  Pictish  Church,  were  henceforth  to  be 
the  Abbots  of  Dunkeld.  In  time  Dunkeld 
Abbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  lay  abbot, 
while  the  bishopric  of  Fortrenn,  which  in 
earlier  times  had  been  filled  by  the  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  passed  on  to  Abeniethy.  One  of 
the  most  famous  names  in  early  Scottish 
history  is  that  of  Crinan,  lay  Abbot  of  D  unkeld, 
whose  son  Duncan  became  King  of  Scotia. 
Duncan's  grandson,  David  I.,  either  restored 
or  established  it  aa  a  bishopric  about  the  year 
1127.  The  name  of  Duokeld  often  emerges 
in  later  Scotch  history,  notably  in  1689,  when 
it  was  valorously  defended  by  the  CknKODnian 
regiment  under  William  Cloland  agaiiut  the 
Highlanders.    [See  below.] 

Bnnkeld,  Thb Battlb  of  (Aug.21, 1689), 
was  a  victorj'  gained  by  the  Cameronians  over 
the  Highlanders,  and  followed  closely  after 
Mackay's  victory  at  St.  Johnston's.  The  dis- 
orders in  the  Highland  army  had  increased,  and 
Lochiel  had  left  them  in  disgust.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  against  Mackay's 
wish,  had  sent  a  regiment  of  Cameroniani  to 
garrison  Dunkeld  under  Cleland.  Cannon, 
at  the  head  of  500  men,  advanced  against  the 
town.  The  out^sts  of  the  Cameronians  were 
speedily  driven  in;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
regiment  made  its  stand  behind  a  wall  which 
surrounded  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Athol.  Aftera]lammunitionwaA8pent,and 
when  both  Cleland  and  his  successor  in  com- 
mand, Major  Henderson,  had  been  shot  dead, 
the  Cameronians  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to 
the  bouses  from  which  the  Highlanders  were 
firing  on  them.  Soon  disorder  spread  among 
the  Highland  host,  and  it  returned  hastily  to- 
wards Blair.  "  The  victorious  Puritans 
threw  their  caps  into  the  air  and  Taised*  with 
one  voice,  a  psalm  of  triumph  and  thanks- 
giving. The  Cameronians  had  good  reason  to 
be  joj'f ul  and  thankful,  for  they  had  finVinil 
the  war." 

Dunkirk.  The  port  of  IhrnUrk  was 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century  the  hoad- 
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qiurten  of  juiatM  and  {oivateers  who  preyed 
on  British  commerce.  Aocordingljr,  when 
Cromwell  allied  himself  with  Louis  XIV. 
agiiinst  Hpain  (March,  1637],  it  was  stipulated 
that  Dui^rk  and  Mardyke  should  be  be- 
si^^  by  a  combined  French  and  Engliiih 
army,  and  beloi^  to  EoKland  when  captured. 
8ix  thousand  men,  first  under  Sir  JtAm 
Reynolds,  afterwards  under  Genetal  Thomas 
Uorgon,  formed  the  English  contingent. 
Hardyke  was  captured  in  September,  1667, 
and  Dunkirk  besieged  in  the  following  Hay. 
On  June  4th,  a  Spanish  army  under  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  in 
which  the  Dukes  of  Yorkand  Gloucester  wen 
servii^f,  attempted  fo  nuse  the  siege,  and  was 
defeated  with  great  loss.  The  town  sur- 
rendered four  da^  later,  and  remained  in 
English  hands  till  1662,  when  it  and  its 
dependencies  were  sold  to  Louis  XIV.  tor  the 
sum  of  five  million  livres  (Oct.  27,  1662). 
The  attacks  on  English  trade  stiU  con- 
tinuing, Dunkirk  was  unsuccessfully  attacked 
by  a  combined  Dutch  and  English  fleet  in 
1694,  and  it  was  stipulated  b^  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht  tiiat  the  fortifications  should  be 
dratroyed,  and  the  port  blocked  up  (1713). 
This  stipulation  was  repeated  by  the  Treaties 
of  Aiz-ta-Chapelle  (1748)  and  Paris  (1763). 
Nevertheless,  the  city  and  port  were  con- 
tinually  restored,  and  in  the  years  1778  to 
1782,  the  oorsoixs  of  Dunkirk  captured  1,187 
Hingliati  vessels.  In  1793  it  was  besieged  by 
an  English  army  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
with  the  intention  of  retaining  it  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but  the 
victory  of  Hoondschotten,  by  which  the  oorpe 
posted  to  cover  his  OfeoMfou  was  fraroed 
to  retreat,  obliged  the  doke  to  absndon  the 
•Dterpriae. 

Pimning,  John,  Lobd  Ashburton  (&. 
1731,  a.  1783),  ires  called  to  the  bar  in  1766, 
and  was  nx  years  later  employed  in  defending 
the  Enj^lish  East  India  Company  against  the 
complaints  made  by  its  Dutch  rival.  In  1763 
ha  defended  Wilkes,  and  in  1767  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Oeneral,  an  ofSce  which  he 
held  till  1770.  It  was  he,  who  in  1780 
(April  6th),  brou^t  forward  the  memorable 
motion,  "llat  the  influence  of  the  crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished,"  a  resolution  which  was  supported 
by  Fox,  and  carried  by  a  majorit}'  of  eighteen. 
(George  III.  was  severely  wounded  by  this 
and  me  following  votes,  feeling,  as  he  said  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  levelled  at  him  in 
person.  Two  years  later  Dunning  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  under 
Lord  Kockhigham's  administration,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Ashburttm. 

JhmoVbn  (Dim  Nother),  in  Kincardine- 
shire, a  few  miles  south  of  Stonehaven,  is 
memotaUe  for  its  siege  by  Brode  MacBile  in 
681.  It  was  again  besieged  in  694,  and  in 

Btsr^IS* 


900  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Donald 
11.  by  the  Danes.  In  934  Athelstan  advanced 
as  far  as  Dunotter  with  his  invading  army. 
The  castle  of  Dunotter  was  taken  by  Sir 
William  Wallace  in  1298,  and  by  Sir  Andrew 
Mory,  1336  :  in  1645  it  was  besieged  by  Mont- 
r(»e,  and  taken  by  Cromwell's  troops,  16S1. 
The  castle  belonged  to  the  fiunily  <d  the 
Keiths,  Earls  Huuehal. 

IhmstablOi  The  Aknals  of,  comprise  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  the  monastic  chroniclefl. 
They  extend  from  the  Incarnation  to  tl^  year 
1297,  and  are  particularly  valuable  for  the 
reigns  of  John  and  Henry  IIL  Tliey  are 
published  in  the  Bolls  Series  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Luaid. 

IhuurtaUCf  The  Towk  op,  in  Bedford- 
shire, is  known  in  English  history  as  the  place 
where  the  barons  met  in  1244,  and  ordered 
the  papal  envoy  to  leave  England ;  and  where 
the  commissioners  for  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Catherine  sat  in  1533.  Dunstable  was  the 
seat  of  a  great  abbey  of  monks,  and  was 
made  the  property  of  Uie  foundation  in  1131. 

Dnnstan,  St.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(960—988),  the  son  of  Heorstan  and  Cyneth- 
ryth,  was  bom  near  Glastonbury.  Two 
of  bis  kinsmen  were  bishops,  and  others 
were  attached  to  the  court,  while  his 
brother  as  "reeve"  looked  after  the 
secular  interests  of  Glastonbnry  Abbey. 
Kings  Athelstan  and  Edmund  lived  very 
often  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  Dunstan 
began  both  his  court  life  and  monastic  train- 
ing at  a  very  early  age.  He  became  guar- 
dian of  the  "herd"  of  Edmund,  and  was 
consequently  rewarded  with  the  abbacy  when 
still  very  young.  Glastonbury  was  then 
only  a  monastery  in  name,  served 
married  secular  clerks,  though  even  in  its 
degradation  very  famous,  and  laigely  fre- 
quented by  Irish  pilgrims  as  the  shnne  of 
Bt.  Patrick.  Dunstan  reformed  this  lax  state 
of  things,  although  rather  as  an  educationalist 
thfm  as  a  fanatic  of  asceticism.  Many  tales 
are  told  of  this  early  period  of  Dunstan's 
life,  which  are  to  be  received  only  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Nearly  all  the  details  of 
his  biography  are  mythical.  In  946  Ed  red 
succeeded  Edmund.  He  was  very  sickly, 
of  the  same  age  as  Dunstan,  and  the  pro- 
bable companion  of  his  youth.  Dunstan, 
who  had  closely  attached  himself  to  the 
king's  mother,  Eadgifu,  and  other  great 
ladies,  now  began  his  political  career.  His 
policy  resulted  in  the  brilliant  successes  of  the 
West  Saxons,/  under  Edrod,  culminating  in 
the  conquest  of  Northumbria  from  the  Danes 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  title  of  Cnsar  hv 
the  English  king  in  965.  But  Dunstan  stiU 
continued  hie  activity  as  a  teacher  at  Glaston- 
bury, and  refused  the  bishopric  of  Crediton. 
The  death  of  Edred  led  to  a  reversion  of 
DnuBtsn't  policy.    He  had  "aimed  at  Qie 
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miity  of  England  under  the  West  Saxon 
BasUeuH,  but  giving  home  rule  to  each  state.'* 
This  policy  was  disliked  by  the  West  Saxon 
nobility,  who  regarded  the  Tasnl  kingdouB 
B8  their  own  prey,  and  desired  to  make  each 
state  a  dependency  of  Wessex.  Their  in- 
fluence triumphed  at  the  accession  of  Edw}', 
a  boy  of  under  fifteen.  The  oidiiuiry  detaUs 
of  the  story  of  Dunstan's  fall  are  quite  in- 
credible, but  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  next 
year  saw  him  banished.  His  stay  at  a  great 
JSenedictine  abbey  in  Flanders  first  brought 
him  in  connection  with  the  monastic  revi^-al 
with  which  his  name  has  been  bo  closely  as- 
sociated, eanwhile  the  dependent  states  re- 
volted from  Edwy,  whose  ministers,  besides 
their  reactionary  policy,  had  set  themselves 
too  much  against  the  monks  to  retain  their 
position.  The  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
revtdted,  and  chose  Edear  king ;  he  recalled 
Bunstan  and  made  him  Bishop,  first  ot  Wor- 
cester, and  then  of  London  as  well.  His  re- 
tention of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons  at  both 
sees  shows  that  he  was  at  least  not  zealous  for 
the  monastic  cause.  On  the  death  of  Edwy, 
Wessex  also  acknowledged  Edgar,  and 
Dunstan  was  made  ArcUnsbop  of  Canterbury-, 
and  for  a  second  time  his  polity  triumphed. 
The  glorious  reign  of  Edgar  the  Peaceful 
was  the  result  of  the  realisation  (rf  Dunstan's 
ideas.  The  hegemony  of  Wessex  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis,  without  the  degiada- 
tion  of  the  otho-  states.  In  ecclesiastical 
alEaira  also  the  monastic  question  came  to  a 
head,  but  how  ha  Dunstau  was  identified 
with  this  movement  it  is  hard  to  say.  As  a 
Benedictine,  he  doubtleee  preferred  monks  to 
secutarcanons,  but  he  was  no  fanatic  to  force 
them  on  a  reluctant  race.  In  his  own  see  he 
did  not  expel  the  cnnons,  but  in  Mercia,  where 
the  fervour  of  monasticism  was  perhaps  needed 
to  repair  the  Danish  ravages,  monks  came  in 
everywhere.  But  ^thelwold  of  Winchester, 
"  father  of  monks,"  was  the  real  monastic 
hero,  although  the  late  bit^raphers  of 
Bunstan  connected  naturally  his  great  name 
with  what  to  them  was  the  great  movement 
of  the  age.  His  spiritual  activity,  how- 
ever, was  rather  the  activity  of  teacher  and 
oi^aniser,  and  after  all  he  was  more  of  a 
statesman  than  an  ecclesiastic.  If  the  coro- 
nation of  Edgar  at  Bath  was  his  work,  and 
if  it  was  a  conscious  reproduction  of  the 
ceremony  which  made  Otto  I.  Emperor  of 
Some,  his  claim  to  fltateanuuialup  must  be 
exceptionally  high. 

With  Edgar's  death  a  new  period  of  con- 
fusion begins.  After  the  troubled  reign  of 
Edward,  the  accession  <d  Ethelred  the 
Unready  put  power  again  into  the  hands 
of  Dunstan's  enemies,  and  ended  finally  his 
political  career.  We  do  not  know  who  was 
the  ruler  of  England  during  Ethelred's 
minority;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
Bunstan.  He  lived  on  till  988,  devoting  his 
last  years  to  the  government  of  his  diocese 


and  his  province,  and  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature,  music,  and  the  finer  handicrafts,  to 
which  he  was  always  addicted.  In  his  old 
ago,  as  at  (Jlastfmbury  in  his  ^mith,  he 
reverted  to  the  same  studies  and  objects.  He 
was,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says,  the  Gerbert, 
not  the  Hildebrand,  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  unreal  romances  of  later  biographers 
that  have  obscured  his  life  in  a  cloud  of 
myth  must  be  disregarded  for  earlier,  ii 
scantiw,  authorities,  if  we  desire  to  find  out 
what  the  real  man  was. 

Tb«  materials  for  Dunstan's  bioffraphr  ue 
oollected  bj  Dr.  Stnbba,  iu  hia  Sfeinoridls  of 
Duiwtan,  ia  the  BoUs  Seriea.  The  Introdudion 
oontaine  all  tbRt  is  kaowu  of  the  saint's  career. 
Dr.  Stubbe's  ooUection  includes  n  life  by  u 
almost  contamporurj  Sux»d  monk,  wbidi, 
nevertbeleaa,  has  a  larKC  legendary  element, 
and  later  bio^phies  bv  Adalbert  and  br  Osberu 
and  still  later  bj  £admer  and  William  of 
Malmeabnrr,  to  correct  Osbem's  mistakes.  It 
Is  from  these  later  sources  that  aoooonta  like 
Milman'a  iu  Latin  CurUtianity  are  dr*wn,  ud 
which  oonseqaentl;  give  entirely  false  im- 
presalona  of  the  subject.  Hume's  fomons 
account  represents  the  reaction  sKoinst  the 
monastic  idea  th&c  Insnirad  Oabeni  and  Eadmer. 
like  that  in  most  of  tne  ordinary  histories  it  is 
historically  worthless.  Ur.  Bobertson's  fiMayt 
on IhMttan't  Policy,  and  the  Coronatione/ Edgar, 
in  hie  Historical  Etuiyii,  are  eitremely  sumes- 
tive,  but  their  theories  are  not  always  based  on 
definite  fhota.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Ihipleix,  Joseph  {d.  1760],  was  appointed 
Governor  of  i'ondicherry  for  the  French  East 
India  Company  in  174!^.  Before  this  final 
promotion  he  had  spent  over  twenty  srean  in 
the  East,  where  he  had  acquired  an  enormous 
fortune.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1744 
gave  him,  as  he  thought,  an  opportunity  for 
establishing  the  French  ascendency.  Labonr- 
donnais,  the  French  admiral,  captured  the 
town  Madras,  and  Dupleix,  acting  as 
GovemOT-in-chief,  and  intending  to  destroy 
all  the  English  settlements,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  restoration 
of  the  town.  But  this  act  of  perfidy  was 
rendered  useless  by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748),  which  stipulated  for  an  ex- 
change of  conquests  in  India.  On  the  death 
of  the  Nizam-ul-Mulk  of  the  Dcccan,  and  the 
dispute  for  the  succession  between  his  son,  Nasir 
Jung,  and  his  grandson,  MuzuflN'  Jung,  Du- 
pleix  formed  a  confederacy  with  Chunda  Sahib, 
the  pretender  to  the  Camatic,  and  Mozoffer 
Jung  to  oust  the  English  candidates,  Naxir 
Jung  and  Slohammed  Ali,  and  eventually,  as 
he  hoped,  drive  the  English  from  India.  The 
whole  Camatic  was  overrun  by  the  French, 
and  the  English  and  their  nabob  were  coop«d 
up  in  Trichinopoly.  Duplcix  was  equally 
successful  in  thcBeccan.  A  conspiracy  broke 
out  at  his  instigation.  Nazir  Jung  was  mur- 
dered, andMuzuffer  Jung,assuming  the  vacant 
dij^nity,  conferred  the  nabobship  of  the 
Camatic  on  Chunda  Sahib,  and  the  vice- 
royalty  of  all  India  south  of  the  Kistna  on 
Dupleix.  Clive's  daring  expedition  to,  and 
defence  of  Aioot,  dividca  the  forces  of  the 
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allies,  and  the  long  string  of  Bucceaeee  which 
followed,  caused  the  complete  failure  of  Bu- 
pleix's  plans.  As  his  success  deserted  hint 
his  employers  hecame  alienated.  In  17a4  he 
was  recalled  to  die  in  misery  and  poverty  a 
few  years  afterwards  in  Paris, 

3>npUn,  The  Battle  op  (Aug.  12,  1332), 
was  fought  in  Stratheam  between  Edwanl 
Baliol  the  leader  of  the  discontented  barons, 
and  the  army  of  Da\'id  II.,  ni^er  the  Earl  of 
Har.  Ballot  though  at  the  head  of  a  much 
smaller  body  of  men,  and  in  a  most  c^s- 
advantageous  poation,  won  a  complete  victory, 
owing  to  the  ow-oonfidence  of  the  royalist 
troops. 

Dnquame,  Fokt.  [Fobt  DuauBSKB.] 

Dnrham.  This  diy  is  chiefly  memor- 
able in  early  English  history  as  the  site  to 
which  the  bishop  and  clergy  from  Holy 
Island  finally  transferred  the  relics  of  St. 
Aidan  to  escape  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes  towards  the  end  of  the  twith  caitnry. 
The  town  seems  to  have  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  he  laid  waste 
the  North  in  1070.  The  same  Ung  built  a 
casUe  here  in  1072.  Some  twenty  years  later 
Bishop  William  of  St.  Calais  commenced  to 
build  the  great  cathedral  (1093).  In  later 
history,  Durham  was,  for  its  position  near  the 
borders,  a  place  of  great  military  importance 
in  the  wars  between  England  and  Scotland. 
iuBthe  seat  of  the  courts  of  tiie  Palatine  jmis- 
diction  of  its  bishop,  it  was  a  place  <rf  Auch 
political  importance.  Its  chapter  was  ex- 
ceedingly wtelthy;  and  the  plan  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  to  establish  a  university  out  of 
the  capitular  revenues,  was  revived  and  car- 
ried out  in  1833.    [Palatikb  Coumtibs.] 

Durluuilf  John  Gboboi  Lambton,  Earl 
op  {b.  1792,  d.  1S40),  descended  from  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  England,  was  the  son 
of  William  Henry  Lambton.  After  serving 
for  a  short  time  in  a  reffiment  hnasars,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1814  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  as  a  very  advanced  and  energetic  re- 
former, la  1821  he  brought  forward  a  plan 
of  his  own  for  Parliamentary  Beform.  In 
1828  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Duiiiam.  When  the  ministry 
of  Lord  Grey  was  formed  in  November,  1830, 
Lord  Durham  became  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
During  the  difficulties  which  arose  out  of 
the  Belgian  question,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg  on  a  special  mission  as  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Heytesbiir>'.  The  object 
his  journey  was  to  persuade  the  Bus* 
sian  caoinet  to  give  immediate  instruc- 
tions to  the  Russian  plenipotentiariee  in  the 
I»ndon  Conference  to  co-operate,  on  behalf 
of  his  Imperial  Alajesty,  cordially  and  effec- 
tively, on  whatever  measures  miiiht  ap- 
pear to  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  early 
execution  at  the  treaty.  BuBsia,  however. 


was  as  yet  unwilling  to  join  the  Western 
powers  in  measures  of  coercion  towards  HoU 
land,  and  hence  the  mission  was  a  failure.  In 
1833  he  was  created  Earl  of  Durham  in  reward 
for  his  services  of  the  previous  year  when 
Bent  on  a  special  mission  to  But^sia,  a  court  to 
which  he  was  accredited  ambassador  in  1836. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  to  Canada  during  the 
time  of  the  Canadian  BebeUion.  Bisflnuness 
and  arbitrariness,  though  they  saved  Canada, 
excited  a  great  opposition,  wluch  was  increased 
hy  hia  lavish  display,  and  when  his  Cana- 
dmn  policy  was  attacked  by  Lord  Brougham, 
the  ministry  threw  him  over.  He  was  re- 
called and  returned  to  England,  where  he 
died  soon  after  at  Cowes,  ia  the  Ide  -of 
Wight,  in  July,  1840. 

Annual  RegMar;  8.  Walptde.  HW.  «^  Au. 

Dnrham,  Siubon  op  {d.  1129),  was  a 
historian  who  appears  to  have  been  a  monk 
and  precentor  of  Durham.  He  was  certainly 
living  in  1104,  and  probably  died  in  1129, 
as  for  that  year  his  great  work  is  continued 
by  a  different  hand.  The  chief  writings 
attributed  to  him  are  a  history  of  Christianity 
in  Korthnmbria,  and  a  history  of  the  DaniuL 
and  English  longs  from  the  time  of  Bede's 
death  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  He  appears 
to  have  preserved  many  liicts  of  Anglian 
history  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  versions  of  the  Attjfl^Saxon  ChronieU, 
and  which  would  otherwise  have  entirely 
perished  in  those  ages  when,  after  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Danes,  Northumbria  wus  UtUe 
better  than  a  waste.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  that  pass  under  his 
name  are  n»21y  to  be  ascribed  to  his  pen. 

The  woi-ka  of  Simeon  of  Durhav  w«re  printed 

hj  Twssdes,  in  his  Sn-iptorM  DM«m,  lliej 

have  suo  been  piibliahad  bj  the  Snrtoas  Sodetj 

and  in  th«  B<dls  Series. 

IhuratrigM,  Thb,  were  an  andent  Brituh 
tribe,  occupymg  the  present  county  of  Doraet. 
Prof.  Bh^B  considers  them  to  have  been,  like 
the  Dunmonii  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  in 
the  main  Qoidels — that  is,  members  of  the 
earlier  Celtic  invasion,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  to  a  considerable  extent  infused 
with  the  blood  of  the  pre-Cel^  races — rathra 
than  Brjihons. 

Bhfv,  Celtie  Britain. 

Dnrward,  Allan  {d.  1276),  was  Justiciar 

of  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  married  to  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.  He  served  with 
great  credit  in  the  French  wars  under  Henry 
III.,  who  afterwards  supported  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  The  Dnrward  family  was  opposed 
to  the  influen<»  of  the  great  Norman  ^Eanuly 
of  the  Comyns,  and  succeeded  in  wr^ing  the 
young  king,  Alexander  III.,  from  his  subjec- 
tion to  their  rivals.  This  was  accompli&hed 
by  the  seizure  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  after 
which  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland  looked 
so  serious  that  Hemy  HI.  was  obliged  to 
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come  northwards  and  personally  adjust  the 

Srenunent  (126dJ.  But  the  party  of  the 
myns  booq  gained  ground,  and  Allan 
Durward  waa  forced  to  flee  to  England,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  always  in  favour  with 
Henry  III.  The  Comyns,  however,  lost  their 
great  leader,  the  Earl  of  Menteith,  upon  which 
Allan  Durward  seems  to  have  secured  his  old 
position.  At  the  close  ofthe  thirteenth  century 
Nicholas  de  Soulis,  one  of  his  descendant 
through  his  wife  Maryoz,  claimed  the  suc- 
ceesion  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  claim 
which,  to  some  extent,  explains  the  charge 
brought  against  Allan,  in  his  lifetime,  of 
intriguing  with  the  Pope  for  the  Ic^^timisa- 
tion  of  his  wife,  so  as  to  make  her  next  heir  to 
the  throne. 

Dj^nluun,  John,  Loei>  {d.  1609),  was  a 
Yoriost  leader  who,  in  1459,  sallied  forth 
from  Calaia,  and,  proceeding  across  to  ^nd- 

wich,  captured  two  of  the  Lancastrian  nobles, 
Lord  Rivera  and  Lord  Scales,  whom  he  led 
back  with  him  to  Calais.  He  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and  for  his 
services  rec^ved  largo  grants  of  land  from 
Edwaid  IV. 

E 

Eadmer  (^rca  I060,d.  1124)  waaamonk 
of  Gtuiterbury,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of 
Anselm.  HewaselectedBiahopof StAndrews, 
but,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  was  never 
consecrated.  He  wrote  several  ecclesiastical 
biographies  and  theological  tracts,  besides  a 
"  Life  of  St.  Anselm  "  ( VUa  Aitaelmi),  and  a 
"  History  of  His  own  Times  "  {H'utoria  Noto- 
mm),  extending  from  959  to  1122.  Both 
these  works  nuik  very  high  as  authorities  for 
the  reigns  of  William  II.  and  Henry  IL,  and 
the  Vila  Anutmi  is  one  of  the  chief  Bourt;ea 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  archbishop. 
Eadmer's  works  were  published  at  Paris, 
1721.  [Anselm.] 

WWton,  ^njrlia  Sacra:  Wrigbt,  Bwfraphia 
Brit.  LiUrwfia;  Church,  Lt/a  AiMlm. 

Enld&ith.    {See  Index.] 

Ealdlfytll,  wife  of  Harold,  was  the  widow 
of  Qrifyiid,  Kin^  of  North  Wales,  daughter 
of  Elfgar,  and  sister  of  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
The  date  of  her  sectmd  marriage  is  doubtful, 
but  its  motive,  viz.,  to  secure  the  friendship 
of  her  powerful  brothers,  is  snffictently  plun. 
[Harold.] 

Saldomuuu  [Aldbrhah.] 

Eanfrad,  King  of  Bernicia  (633—684), 
was  the  son  of  EUielfrith.  After  his  father's 
death  he  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  con- 
verted to  CJhristianity.  On  the  death  of 
Edwin  ho  returned  to  Northumbria,  and 
obtained  his  father's  kingdom.  But,  like 
Osrir,  he  relapsed  into  Paganism,  and  like 
him,  was  slain  by  Oadwallon. 


Earl  is  a  word  which  in  the  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  a  nmple  title  of  honour,  denoting 
a  man  of  noble  blood.  It  was  thus  used 
in  the  laws  of  Ethelbert  [circa  600) :  "  If 
any  man  slay  a  man  in  an  eorl's  town, 
lot  him  make  compensation  for  twelve 
filings."  Its  use  was,  however,  restricted 
until  the  time  of  the  Danish  invasions ;  in  the 
days  of  Etholred  the  title  began  to  supplant 
that  of  the  official  ealdorman,  owing  probably 
to  its  similarity  in  sound  with  the  Daniut 
jarl,  with  which  it  became  confused.  This 
change  was  completed  by  Canute,  who,  finding 
that  Uie  connection  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  Danish  jarl  was  closer  than  that  of  the 
sovereign  ana  the  English  ealdorman,  gave  the 
earl  a  permanent  status  among  the  eervitial 
nobility.  Finally,  he  divided  the  kingdom 
into  four  great  vice-regal  earldoms,  which 
continued  down  to  the  Conquest.  Under  the 
Norman  kings  the  title  of  earl  became  easily 
amalgamated  with  the  French  title  of  coun^ 
both  having  eomt*  as  a  Latin  equivalent.  The 
nature  of  the  office  became  changed ;  it  ceased 
to  be  a  magistracy,  and  became  an  hereditary 
fief.  The  first  earls  of  William  I.,  who,  even 
before  the  conspiracy  of  1075,  b^itowed  the 
title  sparingly,  were  men  who  already  held 
the  title  ca  count  in  Normandy,  or  were 
merely  the  successors  of  the  English  magis- 
trates of  the  same  name.  ExcefAions  to  this 
rule  were  the  great  palatine  earldoms  of 
William,  which  he  created  probably  as  a  part 
of  the  national  system  of  defence.  Such  were 
the  earldom  of  Chester  on  the  Welsh  Klarches, 
and  the  bishopric  of  Durham  between  England 
and  Scotland ;  the  earldom  of  Kent,  and 
the  earldom  of  Shropahixe.  These  earls  were 
practically  independent  princes;  land  was 
for  the  most  part  held  of  them,  not  of  the 
king ;  they  held  their  own  councils,  appointed 
the  sheriffs,  and  received  the  profits  of  the 
courts.  It  should  be  observed  that  they  were 
all  created  before  the  earU*  conspiracy  of 
107s.  The  Bona  of  the  Conqueror  were  also 
caataons  in  creating  earldoms,  but  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  in  order  to  fiain  adherents, 
created  many  of  these  dignities,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  perpetunted,  though  they 
were  at  first  titular,  supported  by  pensions 
on  the  Exchequer,  and  bad  little  or  no  land  in 
the  districts  from  which  their  titles  were 
taken.  The  nnmber  of  the  earls  was  carefully 
kept  down  by  the  earlier  Angenn  kings. 
These  dignities  wore  hereditary,  and  were 
conferred  by  special  investiture,  the  sword  of 
the  shire  being  girt  on  by  the  kinp,  and  by 
this  ceremony  the  rank  was  confeired.  As 
the  successor  of  the  ealdorman  (or  rather  the 
ealdorman  under  another  name,  the  earl  also 
received  the  third  penny  of  the  county,  whi^ 
after  the  thirteenth  tsentury  was  chanpid  into 
a  creation  fee  of  £20.  His  relief  was  higher 
than  that  of  the  baron.  Graduallv  these 
dignities  ceased  to  imply  a  territorial  jriris- 
diction,  and  became  merely  honorary.  They 
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could  be  created  by  chuter,  or  by  letters 
fa.teat,  tu-  by  Act  m  Parliainent,  a  custom 
introduced  by  Edward  III.  The  title  con- 
tinned  to  be  taken  from  a  county,  or  county 
town  (with  the  exception  of  the  earldonu  of 
Anmdel  and  of  March,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  the  Welsh  bwder  districts}, 
kmg  after  all  local  authority  had  disappeared, 
later  it  became  the  custcHu  lor  commoners  and 
barons  created  earls — for  instance,  Earl  Spen- 
cer and  Earl  Grey — oft«n  to  keep  their  own 
names  instead  of  adopting  local  titles.  An 
earl  is  entitled  right  honourable,  and  takes 
precedence  next  after  a  marquis,  and  before  a 
viscount  or  baron.    [Aldxhiuk;  Pauxinb 

GUUNTIBS.] 

Stnbba,  Ootut.  Bitt.,  ohaM.  t1.,  zt,  xz.; 
Belden,  rttbaq/' Honour:  Lordtf  iyihB»port  on 
thaDignilji  of  a  Petr ;  Nicholaa,  Hut,  P««rag« ; 
Uadoi,  Bantiia  Angtiea. 

Earthquake,  Covkcil  or  tub  (1381), 
was  the  name  given  to  the  Synod  which 
condemned  the  tenets  of  Widif  and  his 
followera.  [WicLir.]  It  waa  bo  called  from 
a  shock  of  earthquake  which  waa  fd.t  during 
its  first  sitting. 

Ea*t  ^•"g'^'ft.    There  is  no  account  left 

OB  of  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  on  the 
eastern  shires  of  central  England,  nor  have  we 
even  any  such  entry  as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Cinmielt,  which  for  the  more  nortiuini  Anglian 
district  relates  that  Ida  aseumed  the  kingdom 
of  Nortiiuinlnia  in  the  year  547.  Nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  cwqueet  is  known  to  us 
now,  and  we  can  only  dimly  infer  a  twofold 
settlement,  which  has  perpetuated  itself  down 
to  our  own  days  in  the  two  counties  of  the 
Korth  Folk  and  the  South  F<dk  (Notiolk  and 
Suffolk).  According  to  Mr.  Green's  surmise, 
the  conqneet  of  Norfolk  at  least  was  the  work 
<^  the  Gyrwas,  and  may  have  been  achieved 
towards  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 
The  first  historical  king  of  the  East  Angles  is 
Redwald,  the  protector  of  Edwin  (q.v.),  who 
reigned  from  about  693—617-  This  Hedwald 
was,  according  to  Bede's  account,  the  grand- 
son <rf  one  VSa,  bom  whom  the  East 
Anglian  kings  took  their  gmtile  name  of 
ITffings.  In  his  days,  East  Anglia  was  to 
Rome  extent  dependent  on  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  and  Redwald  seems  to  have  become 
haU  Christian  under  the  pressure  of  his  over- 
Icffd.  But  the  new  creed  was  not  as  yet 
tbcwonghly  acceptable  to  the  mass  of  the 
pet^le.  Kedwald'B  son  and  snccesacnr,  Eorp- 
wald,  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  6*27  or  62S,  the  year  of  his  conversion,  and 
for  three  years  at  least  the  land  reverted  to 
paganism.  But  at  last  Eorpwald's  half- 
Iwother,  Sigebert  the  Learned,  who  had 
received  the  new  £uth  during  his  exile  among 
the  Franks,  returned  to  rue  the  kingdom. 
Under  hia  protection,  Felix  the  Burgundian 
commenced  the  work  of  re-c<«ver8ion  or  con- 
venion  at  Dunwich.  Two  years  later,  Forsey, 
u  Irish  TinwiVj  came  over  to  East  *"gi'fl^  ^^ml 


before  long  Sigebert  himself  resigned  hia 
throne,  and  retired  into  a  Dumastery  (684). 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  dragged  forth 
from  Ms  retreat  by  hia  people,  who  were  now 
yielding  before  the  growth  of  Merda,  and 
perished  in  the  battle  against  Penda.  Anna, 
the  nephew  of  Kedwald,  succeeded,  and  is 
noted  chiefly  for  the  sanctity  of  his  four 
daughters,  who  all  eventually  embiaced  a 
religious  life.  It  was  at  his  court  that  Cen- 
wealh  of  Wessex  took  refuge,  when  driven 
out  of  his  own  country  by  Penda,  and  it  was 
while  resident  in  the  East  Anglian  realm  that 
he  became  a  Christian,  For  the  hospitable 
shelter  afforded  to  Cenwealh,  Anna  incurred 
the  resentment  of  Fenda,  who  now  fell  on  the 
East  *t»gli«™  and  utterly  destn^ed  Anna 
and  his  host  East  Anglia  seons  now  to 
have  been  dependent  on  Mercia  to  some 
extent,  and  Penda  seems  to  have  used 
Anna's  brothei'  ^thelhere  as  a  tool  against 
Northumberland.  But  with  the  battle  of 
the  Winwaed,  the  sceptre  of  Britain  passed  to 
Oswin  of  Northnmmia,  and  doobuess  the 
EiBBt  Angles  from  this  time,  though  retaining 
their  own  king,  became  dependent  on  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  north.  But  Ilerda  was 
not  l<nig  in  reviving,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
by  the  time  of  Obwiu's  death  the  power  of 
Northumbria  was  only  nominal  m  East 
Anglia.  During  the  reign  of  Wulphoe 
(668—676],  the  Eaat  Angtes  Beem  to  have 
been  practically  under  the  rule  tA  Mercia. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  Uie  roign  of  Aldwulf , 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  the  new  diocese  of 
Elmham  was  founded  for  the  Northfolk. 
The  scat  of  this  see  was  removed  to  Hietftsd 
about  the  year  1078,  and  to  Ntawich  in  1101, 
having  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
incorporated  Dunwich,  the  diocese  of  the 
SoutMolk.  [BiSKOPUics.]  From  this  time 
we  may  regard  East  Anglia  as  being 
something  of  an  appendage  of  Mercia,  till  on 
the  fall  of  that  kingdom  it  was  attached  to 
Wessex.  In  accordance  with  this  viev/,  we 
find  Ethelhald  of  Mercia  leading  the  East 
Angles  to  fight  against  the  "West  Saxons  at 
the  battle  c^Burford  (762).  On  Ethelbald's 
death.  East  Anglia  seems  for  a  time  to 
hare  thro'wn  off  the  Mercian  yoke ;  but  before 
the  close  of  his  reign  it  must  again  have  been 
subject,  though  of  course  stifl  retaining  its 
own  kings.  East  Anglia  and  Mercia  were  the 
two  kingdoms  whose  frontiera  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Ofb's  short-fived  archbishoi»ic 
of  Lichfield.  But  by  this  time  the  6aya  of 
Mercia's  greatness  were  almost  numbered,  and 
it  had  ali«ady  laid  up  a  deep  store  of  hatred 
in  the  subject  kingdom  of  last  Anglia.  For 
in  792,  Offa  had  caused  Ethelbert,  the  King  of 
the  Eeist  Angles,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  had 
thereupon  seized  his  kingdom.  Hence  it  is 
no  wonder  that  when  Egbert  of  'Wessex  had 
defeated  Beomwulf  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of 
Ellandune  (823),  the  Kii%  of  the  East  Angles 
ihould  request  the  -riotaious  Wert  Sucn 
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sovereign  to  help  them  to  throw  off  the 
Mercian  yoke,  and,  oncoumged  by  his  promise, 
defeat  his  t^'runnical  overlord  and  his  successor 
in  two  battles.  East  Anglia  seems  to  have 
BtUl  clung  to  its  old  kings  under  the  West 
Saxon  overlordship  till  the  days  oi  the  Danish 
invasion,  when  its  last  native  king,  Edmund, 
was  murdered  by  the  Banes.  The  land 
was  then  taken  possession  of  by  the  invaders, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  became  the 
■eat  of  a  Danish  kingdom  under  Guthrum 
J878).  [Damblaoh.]  Later  on,  notwithstand- 
ing the  treaty,  the  Danes  of  East  Anglia 
aided  Hastings  in  liis  attacks  upon  England, 
^yfred's  80Q  and  successor,  however,  suc^eded 
in  forcing  tiie  Danes  of  East  AngJia  to 
acknowledge  him  after  a  long  struggle,  which 
lasted  nearly  all  his  reign  (921).  From  this 
time,  though  owing  to  me  infusion  of  Danish 
blood  the  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  may 
have  been  somewhat  inclined  to  side  with  the 
Danes  in  sabsequent  invasions,  yet  flieir 
existence  as  a  separate  kingdcan  ceased.  But 
though  part  and  parcel  of  the  English  king- 
dom, they  seem  still  to  have  retained  their 
own  Witan,  which  in  1004  bought  peace  of 
Sweyn.  "When  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside  in 
1016,  East  An^ia  somewhat  Strang^  fell,  to- 
gother  with  Sonth  England,  to  Sdmund's 
share ;  on  Canute's  death  it  was  assigned,  with 
the  rest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Thames, 
to  Harold  as  superior  lord.  Under  Canute, 
East  Anglia  had  been  one  of  the  four  great 
earldoms  into  which  he  divided  his  whole 
kingdom,  and  it  continued  an  earldom  under 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold  seema  to  have 
been  appointed  te  this  office  about  the  year 
1046,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  reign 
seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Gyrth.  With  the  Conquest  the  separate 
existence  of  East  Anglia  comes  to  an  end, 
and  from  this  time  its  historj-  is  to  be  read  in 
the  history  of  England  genwally.  T  *  volbs  ; 
Akqui-Saxok  E1KQDOHB.3 

Euros  or  East  Axaui. 
2«»   SHW 

Tftflitts  sn~sm 

Bad  mid   599-617 

Sorpwald  617—608 

Bigsbert   631—631 

Egrio   634-635 

Awia   635--6H 

EtbelhflTe  6M— 655 

Ethelwold  655—664 

Ealdvralt  641—713 

Alfwold  713—748 

Tkt  Anfia-Saxon  CHron. ;  Lappenberg,  Aticlo- 
§u»n  Ki^i  Falgxave,  Sngtich  CmamottWMtto; 
Frennan,  Oid  Bng.  Hid.  [T.  A.  A.] 

East  India  Company,  Thb,  was  in- 
corporated by  charter,  in  1600,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East 
Indies,"  with  a  capital  of  £70,000.  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Dutch,  the  company  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing commercial  relations  with  the  Asiatics, 


and  founded  agencies  or  factories,  of  which 
the  mout  important  was  that  of  Surat  (1614). 
Nevertheless  ita  position  was  for  many  years 
most  precarious ;  its  only  possession  was  the 
island  of  Lantore,  and  after  the  Massacre  of 
Amboyna  (1623)  it  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Better  times  came  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Hooghly  factory  (1642),  and  the  viduable 
acquisition  of  Bombay  as  port  of  the  dower 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (1661),  to  which  the 
presidency  of  Western  India  waa  transferred 
in  1685.    Fort  St.  George  became  a  pre- 
sidency in  1683,  and  was  afterwards  known  as 
that  of  Madras ;  it  was  separated  from  Bengal 
in  1681.   Charles  II.  gave  the  company  the 
important  privilege  of  making  peace  or  war 
on   their   own   account.     Gradually  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  became 
unpopular  in  England ;  rival  associations  wore 
formed,  of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
unchartered  "  New  Company,"  which  strove, 
though  unsuccessfully,  for  freedom  of  trade. 
Supported  by  the  Whig  party,  they  made  two 
vigorous  attempts,  in  1693  and  m  1698,  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's charter,  but  the  largesses  of  the 
company  in  secret  service  money  prevailed  in 
Farliament.    Lord  Montague,  however,  in 
the  si^  ysar  established  a  rival  company  in 
the  Whip  intereet,  known  as  the  «  General 
East  India  Company,"  or  English  Company. 
After  being  partially  united  in  1702,  they 
were  completely  consohdatod  by  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  in  1708,  under  the  title  of  "The 
United  Company  of  Merchante  of  England 
trading  to  the  East  Indies."    The  capital 
consisted  of  £3,200,000  lent  to  government 
at  5  per  cent.    From  this  time  the  history  of 
the  company  piactti?ally  becomes  the  history 
of  India  (q.v.),  and  it  wiU  be  sufficient  here  to 
indicate  briefly  the  chief  events  from  thdr 
non-military  side.    The  overthrow  by  Clive 
of  the  great  attempt  of  the  French  to  found 
an  empire  in  India  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  maladministration.     During  this  period, 
however,  was  ioaugurated  in  Bengal  tne  im- 
portant system  of  dual  government,  by  whidl 
native  princes  surrendered  their  revenues  to 
the  English  in  return  for  a  pension,  and  the 
maintenance  by  the  company  of  an  army  of 
defence.   Clive  also  attempted  to  purify  the 
company  1^  putting  a  stop  to  the  system  of 
private  trading^  and  the  receipt  of  presents 
from  native  princes;  but  the  struggle  with 
Hyder  Ali  demoralised  thfm  still  furiiier, 
and  Chatham   contemplated   seriously  the 
enforcement  of  the  dormant  rights  of  the 
crown.   The  Bengal  famine  of  1770  was 
followed  by  Lord  North's  Regulating  Act,  by 
which,  in  exchange  for  a  loan  of  a  million 
which  the  company  required,  and  tiie  re- 
mission of  the  annual  payment  to  govern- 
ment of  £400,000  a  year,  a  new  council  was 
appointed  by  Parliament;  a  supreme  court, 
of  which  the  judges  were  appointed  by  the 
crown,  was  established ;  and  the  Governor  of 
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Bengal  was  made  Governor-General  of  India. 
Pundas'e  bill  of  1783  was  followed  in  No- 
vember by  Fox^t  India  Sill,  of  which  the 
main  features  ware  the  transferrence  of  the 
authority  of  the  company  to  seven  com- 
mimoners  nominated  in  the  first  instance  by 
I^Iiament,  and,  when  vacancies  occurred,  by 
the  crown ;  whilo  the  management  of  the 
property  and  commerce  of  thu  company  was 
to  be  entrusted  to  a  subordinate  council  of 
directors,  entirely  under  the  superior  council 
and  nominated  by  the  Court  of  Proprietota. 
The  measure  was  very  nnpopular,  and  the  kinr 
uaed  his  personal  influence  in  the  House  ca 
Lords  to  procure  its  rejection.  PUCt  India 
Bill  of  the  following  year  was  framed  upon 
the  same  lines.  A  Board  of  Control  was 
established  as  a  ministerial  department, 
having  under  its  supervision  the  political 
conduct  of  the  company,  and  the  appomtment 
of  the  highest  officers  was  subjected  to  the 
veto  of  the  crown.  On  the  other  band,  the 
company  was  allowed  the  entire  management 
of  its  boaineBS  afhira  and  patronage.  This 
double  government  continued  until  the  ad- 
ministration was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown.  Passing  over  the  settlement  of  the 
land-tenure  of  Bengal,  the  Mysore  and 
Mabratta  waiB,  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Amherst,  we  come  to  the  Oovmior- 
OouraUhip  of  Lord  'William  Bentinck. 
Hie  wivileges  of  the  company  dnrinjg  this 
period  were  serioudy  affected,  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  for 
twenty  years,  it  was  forced  to  abandon  i\a 
monopoly  of  trade,  and  to  give  up  all  attempts 
to  reetrifit  the  settlement  of  Enropeans  in 
India.  At  the  same  time  the  kw  was  codi- 
fied, and  a -legal  member,  not  a  servant  of  the 
company,  added  to  the  council.  The  anom- 
alous position  of  the  company  was  increased 
when,  in  18S3,  the  patronage  of  the  civil 
service  was  taken  away  from  it  and  thrown 
open  to  competition.  The  Indian  Mutiny  pre- 
apitated  events ;  and  after  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Liord  Derby  had  failed  to  produce  a 
satishctory  scdanon  of  the  d^culty,  Lord 
John  BosnU  proposed  that  the  House  should 
proceed  by  way  of  resolutions.  Upon  them 
was  based  the  Act  for  th$  Better  Oovermnent  of 
India  (1858),  against  which  Hill  protested  so 
y^ormaHy.  It  provided  that  the  entire  ad- 
mmisttation  should  be  transferred  to 
crown,  which  was  to  govern  through  one  of 
the  Secretaries  uf  State  assisted  by  a  council 
of  fifteen.  The  Governor-General  received  the 
new  title  of  Viceroy,  and  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  company  were  united  with  the 
services  of  the  Q,iieen.  The  Indian  revenues 
conid  not,  without  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  Fkrliament,  be  ^plied  to  carry  on  military 
opentions  beyond  the  frontier.  The  com- 
panr  atill  exisfcpd  as  a  medium  for  distribnting 
■tock,  and  was  finally  extinguished  in  1873. 

Kara.  AiminiatntUm  of  th*  Entt  t»AiA  C«n^ 
FMy;   mi,   EUtvrt   ^   Mfa;    Mmkolm,  | 


India  ;  lUport  on  tJt«  Affair*  of  th*  Eott  India 
Company,  1856;  M'CarUtr,  HM.  Our  Om 
TimM,  vol.  lit ;  and  bm  the  article  Indu. 

East  Betford  Qnestion  (1827).  The 
borough  of  y^BiA  Retford  had  been  convicted 
of  comuttion,  and  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  its  franchise  should  be  disposed  of 
was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  one  band,  it  was  proposed  that  tiiey 
should  be  g7ven  to  the  town  of  Birmingham;  on 
the  other,  that  they  sbonld  be  tran^erred  to 
the  hundred  in  which  £a8t  Retford  is  situated. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  majority 
of  the  cabinet  sappraled  the  latter  alter- 
native ;  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for  the  former, 
and  this  led  :tb  his  withdrawal  from  the 
cabinet. 

Kolwworth,  BW.  ^fU  ntfwn  BOL 

E1>1»flMt,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  Is  iden- 
tified as  the  Wippedesfieot,  where  Hengest 
and  Horsa  (q.v.)  are  said  to  have  Unded  (in 
460  f),  and  near  which  Hengest  and  Aesc 
some  years  later  totally  defeat^  the  Britons. 
Ebbsfleet  was  also  the  landing  place  of  St. 
Augustine  in  597. 

Eoolesiastioal  CommiMnon  Court, 

Thb,  was  established  by  Jamee  II.  in  1688. 
It  was  composed  <^  seven  members :  tiie  Lord 
Chancellor  (Jeffreys),  the  Archbishop  of  Can* 
terbur^  (Bancroft),  who  excused  himself  from 
attending,  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Ro- 
chester, the  Lord  Treasurer  (Rochester),  and 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench 
(Herbert).  It  enforced  the  king's  orders 
against  ocmtroversial  sermons,  depriv^  the 
UAster  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  tor 
refusing  to  give  a  degree  to  a  Ben^ctine 
monk,  and  expelled  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  for  refusing  to  elect  a  roj-al 
nominee  as  president.  After  the  acquittal  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto  by  William  of  Orange,  James 
thought  it  advisable  to  give  way,  and  in 
October,  1688,  dissolved  the  Commission. 

Eeol— iartioal  CaBununonen.  [See 
Imdsx.] 

EoolesiMFtioal  Court*.  [See  below.] 

Eoolasiastloal    Jnrudiotiou.  hi 

England  the  canon  law  has  a  separate 
hiibnry  from  that  which  prevailed  on  the 
Continent.  There  the  influence  of  the 
Tbeodosian  Code  secured  it  a  uniform  pro- 
cedure and  a  readr  acceptance.  Here  it 
was  modified  by,  and  in  constant  antagonism 
to,  the  common  law.  Before  the  Conquest, 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  England  consisted  of 
rules  of  penance,  canons,  rehgiow  law%  and 
the  course  of  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Bales  oi 
penance,  appropriating  to  every  sin  the 
amount  of  satisfaction  to  be  paid  b^  the 
sinner,  are  laid  down  in  the  penitcntials  of 
Archbishop  Theodore,  Bede,  and  others. 
These  were  binding  only  in  so  far  as  con- 
science enforced  them.    Some  conms  from 
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abroad  were  adopted,  and  others  were  made 
by  provincial  councils.  Koyal  laws  on  re- 
ligious matters — e.g.,  the  uiws  of  Alfred 
— are  not  properly  part  of  ecclesiaBtical 
law.  They  had  their  binding  force  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Brides  these 
written  laws,  the  biahop  or  his  archdeacon, 
sitting  in  the  shire  or  hundred  court, 
declared  the  law  on  eccleeiasUcal  matters ; 
for  to  the  bishop  pertained  the  duty  of 
watching  over  saorea  persona  and  things,  and 
deciding  matrimonial  cases.  As  the  ealdor- 
man  pronounced  the  secular  law  in  matters 
which  were  secular,  so  in  ecclesiastical  cases 
the  bishop  pronounced  tbe  law  which  was 
proper  to  them.  The  ordinance  of  the  Con- 
queror, separating  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
courts,  provided  that  the  bishop  should  judge 
eoclesiastifial  causes  in  his  own  oourt,  and 
aooording  to  the  canons  and  episcopal  laws, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  of  the  unwritten 
law  which  decided  these  matters.  With  this 
ordinance  muflt  be  connected  the  appoint* 
ment  of  men  like  lAufranc,  who  were  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  Continent^  to  the  English 
episcopate.  Dioceses  now  were  broken  up 
into  difierent  territorial  archdeaoonriee  for 
the  purposes  of  jurisdiction.  Daring  the 
reign  of  Stephen,  the  bishops  were  upheld 
by  papal  interference,  and  the  middle  of  the 
twdftn  century  saw  a  great  epoch  in  the 
hiatc^  of  canonical  jurispradenoe.  In  1149 
Archbishop  Theobald  brought  over  Yacarios 
from  Lombardy  to  teach  the  civil  law  in 
Oxford.  Yacarius  was  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom by  Stephen,  but  tbe  study  which  had 
lately  been  revived  abroad  drew  many  from 
Engumd  to  pursue  it  on  the  Continent 
About  this  time  Gratian,  a  native  of  Tuscany, 
put  forth  his  Decretum,  which  was  an  embodi- 
meot  of  canon  law  as  it  tiien  stood.  As  the 
mode  (A  wocedure  and  numy  prmcipleK  in 
canonical  jurisprudence  were  sirpplied  by  the 
civil  law,  the  two  systems  were  held  to  be 
closely  joined.  They  were  looked  npon  with 
dislike  by  the  common-lawyers  and  the 
crown.  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  continually 
trying  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They 
harassed  the  people,  and  encroached  on  the 
province  of  the  royal  courts.  Henry  IT. 
curtailed  their  jurisdiction  by  taking  away 
from  them  cases  of  advowson,  &c.,  and  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  [Bbckbt; 
Hbhbt  II.  3  Their  encroachments  were 
checked  by  prohibitions  issued  by  the  tmtX 
courts.  As  iba  Decretam  received  new  a^i- 
ti<ms  from  successive  Popes,  so  the  English 
canon  law  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
constitutions,  legatine  and  provincial.  Iiega- 
tine  constitutions  began  from  the  legations  ot 
Otho  and  Otterbuoric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.,  which  may  therefore  be  reckoned  as  the 
period  at  which  the  received  text  of  the 
canon  law  began  to  be  formed. 
Successive  archbishops,  from  Langton  to 
CSiicfaele,  framed   provincial  oonstitntionB. 


Ecclesiastical  jorisprudence  was  so  closely 
oonnected  with  papal  and  foreign  influence 
that  it  met  with  little  &voaT  from  English- 
men in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  Complaint 
was  made  by  the  clergy  of  the  use  of  pro- 
hibitions. In  1236  the  barons  at  the  Council 
of  Merton  refused  to  admit  canonical  or 
civilian  principles  into  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  the  king  closed  the  law  schools  in  London 
where  the  canon  and  civil  laws  were  taught. 
Archbishop  Feckham,  a  notable  canonist, 
engaged  in  a  vain  struggle  against  Edward  L 
He  drew  on  his  cause  the  defeat  inflicted  by 
the  writ  Circunupecte  offatit,  founded  on  13 
Ed.  I.,  which  defines  the  province  of  ecclo- 
siastical  jurisdiction.  It  was  limited  to  cases 
merely  spiritual  (e.ff.,  heresy),  to  those  of 
deadly  sin  («^.,  nnidcation),  of  tithes  and 
offerings,  and  of  assaults  done  on  derks  and 
defamation  where  no  doma^  were  claimed. 
It  extended  to  all  matrimonial  causes,  and  by 
customary  law  to  those  of  a  testamentary 
nature.  In  oases  in  which  the  condemned 
party  neglected  to  give  heed  to  the  eccle- 
siastical censure,  it  was  enforced  by  the  civil 
power.  For  the  Inshop  sent  his  MifiH{flea9it 
to  the  sheriff,  who  thereupon  issued  a  writ 
J)e  excommunicato  capiendo,  by  which  the 
offender  was  imprisoned  until  he  made  satis- 
faction. The  ecclesiastical  authorities  seem, 
by  the  ArtiotUi  Cleri  drawn  u^  in  the  reign 
Of  Edward  II.,  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
this  process,  and  received  answer  that  the 
writ  had  never  been  refused.  The  canonists 
held  that  this  writ  was  a  right,  and  Archbishop 
Boniface  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  declared 
that  its  refusal  might  be  answered  by  an  in- 
terdict. Chief  Justice  Coke,  however,  the  vio- 
lent oppoaent  of  canonical  pretension,  declared 
in  the  rei^  of  James  I.  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
favour.  The  statute,  De  hteretico  oomburntdo, 
was  carried  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
authorities  acting  together.  The  Statute 
of  Proviaort,  26  Ed.  ITI.,  st.  4,  by  restrain- 
ing the  Pope's  interference  with  patronage, 
and  of  Prammire,  16  Ric.  II.,  c.  5,  by 
checking  appeals  to  Bome,  lessened  the 
power  of  Gie  eccl^iastical  law.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  Y.,  Lyndwood,  t^e  Dean  of 
Ardies,  compiled  his  Frovindak,  which  is  a 
code  of  English  canon  law.  The  study  of 
canonical  and  civil  jurisprudence  was  lat^ely 

Sursued  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  a 
egree  (tf  Doctor  of  both  laws  was  granted. 
A  Dody  of  skilled  judges  and  practitimiers 
versed  in  the  science  of  law  existed  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  common-law  courta. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  it  was 
evident  that  that  monarch  disliked  the 
canonical  jurisdiction.  His  breach  with  the 
Pope,  consequent  on  the  avocation  of  his 
divorce  case,  was  made  the  occanon  for  his 
attack  on  the  study  and  practice  of  canon 
law.  Having  caused  the  clergy  to  own  him 
as  supreme  head,  "  so  far  as  is  allowed  by 
the  law  of  Christy"  he  procured  the  great 
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petitioii  of  the  Oammona  against  the  practice 
of  the  canon  htw  in  1632.  On  this,  by  23 
Hen.  VIII.,  c  9,  the  appellate  jarisdiction  of 
the  archbi^op  was  weakened,  and  by  25 
Hen.  VIII.,  0.  19,  the  power  of  legislation 
was  taken  away  from  Convocation,  and  the 
canon  law  was  declared  to  be  in  force,  subject 
to  a  total  revision  by  a  royal  commission. 
Ab  ihia-  revimon  has  never  been  made,  the 
canon  law  np  to  that  date,  in  so  far  aa  any 
part  of  it  has  not  been  abolished  by  national 
legislation,  seems  to  rest  on  that  statute. 
Such  provisions  only  of  foreign  canon  law, 
however,  have  force  as  have  been  received  in 
England,  nor  can  any  law  bind  the  laity, 
wbuh  has  not  received  the  assent  of  Parliu- 
meat.  Henry  next  proceeded  to  destroy  the 
study  of  canonical  jurisprudence.  He  issued 
a  mandate  forbidding  lectures  and  degrees 
in  canon  law.  From  that  time  the  legal 
doctorate  in  Oxford  has  only  been  in  civil  law, 
expreeaed  by  the  letters  D.C.L.,  while  Cam- 
bridge still  keeps  up  the  fcHin  of  the  dootoiate 
of  the  two  laws  hy  the  LL.D.  degree.  A 
BOW  oonrt  of  appeal  in  ecdesiaBtiGal  cases, 
oompMed  of  divines  and  civilians,  was  formed 
in  this  reign,  and  called  the  Court  of  Letegatet. 
This  court  was  superseded  in  1831,  and  by  3 
and  4  WiU.  IV.  (1833),  o.  41.  it  was  enacted 
that  its  jurisdiction  should  be  transferred  to 
the/wlieiaj  ComttuttM  9f  tKt  Friwy  Cowuiiy  an 
arrangement  which  has  been  again  altered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873. 
The  legislatton  of  Edward  VI.  was  destructive 
of  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdictitm.  During  his 
reign  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  by  Peter 
Uutyr,  in  his  £^»rmatio  Ltjfum,  to  acoompliah 
the  revision  promised  in  1634.  Elizabeth, 
while  making  as  little  declaration  of  power 
as  possible,  fully  kept  up  the  royal  supremacy 
in  action.  She  exercised  this  supremacy 
by  the  Court  of  High  C4>m,mwvm,  founded  in 
virtue  of  1  Eliz.,  c.  I.  This  unconstitutional 
court  became  an  engine  of  t>-ranny,  in  which 
it  was  aided  in  no  small  degree  by  the  eccle- 
siastical practice  of  the  tx-offieio  oath.  The 
court  was  abolished  by  16  Car.  I.,  c  11, 
which  sets  forth  that  it  had  illegally  inflicted 
fines  and  imprisonments.  The  ez-officio  oath 
was  abolished  by  16  Car.  II.,  o.  12.  The 
canons  of  1604,  though  approved  by  James  I., 
were  not  accepted  by  Parliament,  and  are 
therefore  only  binding  on  the  clergy.  This 
was  declared  by  Coke,  who  made  on  all 
occasions  decided  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
encroachment.  Unfortunately  this  resistance 
was  combined  with  an  undue  exaltation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
lad  tended  rather  to  the  aabservienne  of  the 
clergy  than  to  public  liberty.  That  some 
rwirtance  to  dencal  pretensions  was  needed 
is  shown  by  the  ArtmUi  Cieri  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft  In  these  articles  remonstrance 
was  made  against  the  issue  of  prohibitions  by 
ttte  courts  id  common  law,  and  against  their 
iniHfseting   itatutes  cmcMning  religion. 


Coke  declared  these  aitioles  to  be  "mon- 
strous."  A  lamentable  oo-operation  between 

the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  re- 
sulted in  the  execution  by  burning  of  two 
men  for  heresy  in  this  reign,  under  the  old 
statute  J)e  haretieo  cotnburtndo.  This  statute 
was  repealed  by  29  Car.  II.,  c.  29.  The 
gradual  advance  towards  toleration  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  punish  offenders 
against  her  laws,  though,  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  centorj',  fine  or  imprisonment  and 
civil  disabilities  still  sometimes  followed  her 
censures.  At  length  the  power  of  coercive 
correction  was  taken  away  by  63  Geo,  III., 
c.  127. 

The  eccleuastical  courts  are — (1)  The  Court 
of  tkt  AnhitaooH,  of  which  his  OAoal  is 
judge,  and  which  takes  cognisance  matters 
affecting  the  Chnrch  and  deigy  within  a 
distinct  district.  (2)  The  Qmaittori/  Court  of 
the  bishop  or  archbishop,  of  which  the  Chan- 
cellor is  judge,  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical 
causes.  The  title  of  Chancellor  seems  to 
cover  the  two  offices  of  the  Official,  who  in 
conowned  for  the  most  part  in  what  may  be 
considwed  temporal  business,  and  of  the 
Vicar-General,  whose  province  is  in  more 
purely  spiritual  matters.  {3)  The  JrehHt^^M 
Cotnmimary  Court,  which  is  held  for  tiu- 
archiepiscopal  diocese.  (4)  The  Court  of 
Audietm,  in  which  formal  business  is  trans- 
acted, and  in  which  it  a^ears,  from  the  case 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids,  1696,  that 
bishops  may  be  visited  and  corrected.  (6)  The 
Court  of  FaaulliM,  which,  by  26  Hen.  VlII., 
0.  21,  has  power  to  grant  certain  dispensa- 
tions which  before  pertained  to  the  papal 
court.  This  court  is  now  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  grant  of  marriage  licences.  (6)  The 
Frerogativo  Court  lost  its  jurisdiction  when 
the  Court  of  Probate  and  D'veoTe$  was  in- 
stituted, 20  and  21  Vict.,  c.  77,  c  86.  (7)  The 
Vicar 'GmeraVs  Court  for  the  confirmation  of 
bishops ;  and  (8)  The  Cowt  of  Archet  [for 
wtiich  tee  Archuishofs].  By  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873,  provision  was 
made  for  the  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  appeals 
from  the  Judicial  Committee  by  Order  in 
Council.  This  portion  of  the  Act,  however, 
was  repealed  by  39  and  40  Vict.,  c.  69,  which 
preserves  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  these  cases,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  ap^intment  of  additional  lords 
of  appeal  in  orainary,  and  for  the  attendance 
of  ecclesiastical  assessors.  These  provisions 
were  carrifd  out  by  the  Rulesof  Nov.  28,  1876. 
[See  Cbitty's  Digett,  1880.]  A  Ro>'al  com. 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  their  jurisdiction 
drew  up  an  exhaustive  report  in  1883. 

2W  PMio  Slotutoru  L«c(urc«  on  ikt  Hiat»ry 
o/  fh«  Canon  ha,<e  in  englniid,  read  in  Eixstcir 
Temi,  18^,  hj  W.  8tabbfl,D.D.,ftc  Thewrltco' 
begs  to  oclinowledge  the  kindnou  of  the  Bishop 
of  Gbester  in  aUowring  free  use  to  be  made  A 
these  leotaraa  in  the  above  artida.  &•  also 
Oibsan,  Cod«s;  FbilUmorSk  £mUs.  Lax;  anl 
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enpeoiBUr  the  Introduction  to  iha  B»p»rt  tf  tlu 
BomI  Commiiaion  on  BeebiiaaUeal  Cowti,  1883, 
whioli  ia  a  most  nlittUe  digest  of  the  wholn 

hiBtoiy  of  the  subject.  [W.  H.] 

Ecclesiastical  Taxation,  (l)  Botal. 
— Before  the  Conquest,  the  difCerennation  ot 
clergy  from  lait;/  had  not  proceeded  far 
enough  to  necessitate  separate  ecclesiastical 
taxation.  The  clergy  paid  their  share  of  the 
dues  customary  from  citizens,  and  if  they 
■were  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  laity, 
it  was  on  account  of  their  participating,  on 
the  analonr  at  the  Empire,  in  certain  im- 
munities iroich,  so  early  aa  the  Codes  of  Theo- 
dosius  and  Justinian,  were  pei-mitted  to  the 
clergy.  But  the  great  Papal  and  sacerdotal 
movement  of  the  eleventh  century  resulted 
in  the  fonnation  of  a  clerical  caste,  whose 
claim  for  absolute  immunity  from  State 
burdens  was  based  on  right  divine.  Yet,  aa 
dtizens,  the  clergy  still  paid  taxes  like  otiier 
men.  Besides  their  necessary  share  in  in- 
direct taxation,  the  "  temporalities  of  the 
Church,"  their  lands,  were  chargeable  with 
the  ordinary  feudal  services.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  lands  held  by  clergymen  were  held 
oy  ordinary  lay  tenures,  with  incidents  pre- 
cisely similar.  Even  the  peculiar  clerical 
tenure  of  frankalmoign  did  not  exempt  the 
tenants  in  free  alms  from  heavy  birrdens. 
The  spiritualitiea  of  the  Church,  however,  its 
tithes  and  offerings,  were  now  secure  itom 
taxation.  But  the  growth  of  the  royal  power 
and  roj'al  needs  made  these  spiritualities  an 
ever-tempting  bait  Qrudually  attempts  were 
nu^a  to  tax  them,  with  results  which,  though 
auoceeaful  for  the  crown,  led  to  the  growth 
of  the  constitutional  action  of  the  clergy, 
the  development  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate, 
and  the  eetablishment  of  Convocation,  The 
steps  of  the  process  are  as  foUows,  Aa 
long  aa  land  only  was  taxed,  the  clergy 
natui^j^paid  mill  the  rest.  Yet  Arch- 
bishop Theobald  demurred  at  the  clei^ 
granting  Henry  II.  a  scutage,  thou^  nia 
objections  were  overruled;  and  Henry  II, 
required  clerks  as  well  as  laymen  to  give 
account  of,  and  pay  for  their  knighte'  fees. 
The  Saladine  tithe  of  1 1 87  began  the  new 
epoch  by  at  once  taxing  the  movables  of  the 
laity  and  ^  spiritnals  <rf  the  clergy^  Its 
rehgious  purpose  excused  an  innovation, 
which  at  once  became  a  precedent  for  mom 
directly  secular  taxation.  The  ransom  of 
Kichard  I.  took  even  the  chalices  of  the 
churches.  John's  attacks  on  the  wool  of 
the  Cistercians  led  the  way  to  his  fwrnal 
dnnand  in  1207  of  a  grant  from  the  beneficed 
clei^  for  the  recovery  of  Normandy.  It 
was  refused,  and  a  similar  request  from 
Innocent  III.  was  forbidden  by  the  king. 
But  with  the  alliance  of  Pope  and  king,  a 
joint  pressure  was  put  on  the  cler^'  which 
they  could  not  long  withstand.  By  the  roign 
of  Henry  III.  taxation  of  spirituals  was  a 
regular  thing,  and  the  clergy  could  only 


obtain  that,  like  the  laity,  they  should  as- 
semble by  their  representatives,  and  grant 
the  tax  themselves,  instead  of  its  being  arbi- 
trarily imposed  on  them  by  the  king.  The 
estabfishment  of  Convocation  (q.v.)  ia  one 
result  of  this  process.  Under  Edward  I.  the 
clergy  became  a  regular  estate  of  the  realm, 
and  their  proctors  in  Parliament  generally 
were  compelled  to  make  much  larger  grants 
than  the  laity.  At  last  Edward  I.'s  demand 
of  hidf  their  revenues  led  to  their  taking 
refuge  in  Boniface  VIII.'s  bull,  CUricis  laicm, 
which  forbade  clerical  taxation  by  the  crown. 
Edward's  answer  was  to  onUaw  the  whole 
clergj',  an  act  which  soon  led  to  a  compromise. 
It  is  unnec^sary  to  trace  further  the  growA 
of  clmcal  taxation,  except  to  notice  that  the 
clergj-  objected  to  return  representatives  of 
thoir  estate  to  Parliament,  and  preferred  to 
tax  themselves  sepa^^ately  in  their  clerical 
^nod  to  sharing  in  the  burdens  and  delibera- 
bona  of  the  nation.  The  importance  attached 
to  accurate  assessment  of  spiritual  incomes  is 
seen  in  the  minuteness  of  the  "  Valor  Eccle- 
siasticus "  of  Henry  VIII.  This  custom 
of  separate  clerical  taxation  continued  over 
the  Befonnation,  until,  in  1664,  when  an 
agreement  between  Archbishop  Sheldon  and 
Claiendon  resulted  in  the  clergy's  abandcming 
this  right  and  reverting  to  the  custom  of 
Edwaitl  I.  by  being  included  in  the  money 
bills  prepared  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  13  Car.  II.,  the  clergy  gave  their  last 
8ej«rate  subsidy.  They  received  in  compen- 
sation the  right  of  voting  at  Parliamentary 
elections,  but  it  was  too  late  for  tbsm  to 
return,  as  of  old,  special  clerical  proctors  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  [Costocation.] 

(2)  Papal. — Besides  these  special  royal  ex- 
actions, the  clergy  were  also  liable  to  heavy 
taxation  at  the  lumds  of  the  Pope.  This  was 
of  comparatively  late  origin,  for  Peter-pence 
was  not  an  exdudvely  clerical  tax.  It 
reached  its  highest  point  under  Henry  III., 
when  to  ecolesiastical  the  Popes  added  tempo- 
ral supremacy  through  John's  submission,  and 
diminished  after  the  nationalist  movement  of 
the  fourteenth  century  affected  even  the 
Church,  but  was  a  subject  of  continual  com- 
plaint up  to  the  Reformation.  The  crown 
handed  over  the  dei^  to  the  Papacy  in  return 
for  Papal  permission  of  royal  exactions  more 
often  than  it  protected  them  against  the  alien 
oppressor.   [Papacy,  Relations  wrra.] 

Stubbfl,  Conit.  Ht«C.,  ii.  186  and  ii.  583-4 ; 
Bingb&m,  Eeel«»ia*ticdl  AntiquUi4$,  see.  v.  For 
clerical  immniiitiea  under  the  Empire,  com- 
pare  Herioe.  SncyelopAdU,  s.t.  Immuni'dtM. 
Lathbnrj,  Hist,  of  Convocation  ;  Collier,  Eccl*- 
fiMticai  Hut.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Ecclesiastical  Titles   Bill,  Thb 

(1851),  was  passed  in  response  to  a  great 
populfu-  outcry  in  England  against  the  Pope. 
In  1850  a  groat  commotion  was  caused  by  a 
papal  bull  appointing  a  Soman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop and  biahopH  with  territorial  titles  in 
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England.  The  following  year  Lord  John 
Rnsaell  passed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act, 
declaring  the  P<^*b  bull  null  and  void,  and 
impoBing  penalties  on  all  who  carried  it  into 
effect.  The  excitement,  however,  soon  died 
away,  and  the  Act  was  repealed  in  1871. 

Sdbvrt  (Eadbbbht),  Pil«m,  King  of  Kent 
(794 — 796),  seems  to  have  been  collaterally 
connected  with  the  .£ecings,  and  to  have 
formerly  been  an  ecclesiastic.  On  the  death 
<^  Alric,  he  was  elected  king,  but  was  attacked 
by  C«iwulf  of  Heicia,  who  ravaged  Kent, 
and  obtained  the  excommonication  at  Edbert 
by  the  Pope.  Cenwolf  eventually  took 
Eldbert  prisoner,  and  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  eyes  to  be  put  out  and  his  hands  ampu- 
tated, but  subsequently  libeiated  him. 
AngUh8axo»  CkronuU. 

Edbort  (Eadbebht),  King  of  Northum- 
bria  (737 — 7d8),  was  fint  cousin  of  Ceolwuli, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  brother  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  was  a  successful 
ruler;  he  defeated  the  Merdaos,  and  reduced 
the  British  kingdom  of  Strathdyde  to  sub- 
jection. His  friendship  was  sought  by  Fepin 
<^  France,  who  stait  him  costly  presents, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  abdicated  and  re- 
tired to  a  monastery,  where  he  lived  for  ten 
years. 

Edboxmi  (Eadburh)  {drea  800),  wife  of 
Beortrio,  King  of  Wessex,  ^isoned  her 
husband  by  mistake,  having  intended  &.e 
death  of  his  favourite,  Worr.  It  is  said  that, 
"  in  detestation  of  the  crime,  the  Weet  Saxons 
determined  that  henceforth  no  wife  of  a  king 
shotdd  occapy  a  royal  throne  by  her  husband's 
ndsv  or  bear  the  title  of  qneen."  She  fled  to 
the  court  of  Charles  the  Great,  who  made  her 
an  abbess.  "  But  she  ruled  over  the  monas- 
tery ill,  and  did  wickedly  in  all  things." 
Expelled  thence,  after  many  wanderings,  she 
died  a  be^^^  in  the  city  of  Pa  via. 
■William  of  MalmMbor;  j  Awer. 

Edgax(i:ADOA»),KiHo(&.943,<.  969,(^.975), 
was  the  son  of  King  Edmund,  and  on  the  deaut 
ctf  Edred  seems  to  have  been  made  under-king 
of  Mercia  }yy  his  brother  Edwy.  But  in  957 
we  read  that  the  Mercians  and  Northumbrians 
chose  Edgar  for  their  king,  which,  together 
with  the  fact  that  just  at  this  time  he  recalled 
Donstan  from  exife  and  made  him  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  looks  as  if  he  had  thrown  up  his 
allegiance  to  his  brother.  However  this  may 
be,  on  Edwy's  death  Edgar  was  at  once 
etected  king.  His  reign  owes  a  great  deal  of 
its  importance  and  success  to  DnnHtao,  who 
was  practically  his  prime  minister.  The  re- 
f<nins  in  the  Church  which  belong  to  this 
reign  were  the  jdntwork  <^  the  king  and  the 
an^bisluip.  Several  new  sees  were  established, 
and  above  forty  Benedictine  monasteries  are 
laid  to  have  been  founded  by  Edgar.  There 
are  but  few  striking  events  recorded  in  Edgar's 
rdgn,  and  the  absence  of  Danish  invasions 


is  very  marked.  There  are  the  usual  wars 
against  the  Welsh,  but  even  of  these  we  read 
but  little  in  the  Anjflo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
certainly  Edgar  more  than  any  other  Saxon 
king  deserved  the  title  "  Padficus."  To  pro- 
tect the  country,  the  fleet  was  considerably 
increased,  and  once  a  year  it  sailed  rotmd  the 
island,  often  carrying  the  king  in  person.  It 
is  said  that  in  one  of  these  ex^itiona  Ed^r 
reduced  the  Danes  in  Irdond  to  subjection, 
and  took  Dublin.  The  storv  of  Edgar's 
being  rowed  on  the  Dee  by  eight  tributary 
kings  need  not  be  considered  altogether 
apocryphal.  The  Chronicle  tells  ub  that  in 
973  he  was  met  at  Chester  by  six  kings,  who 
plighted  their  troth  to  him,  while  Florence  of 
Worcester  enumerates  dght  kings  as  having 
taken  part  in  the  COTemony — Kenneth  m 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Maccus  of 
Man,  Dunwallon  of  Strathdyde,  Siferth, 
lago,  and  Howell  of  Wales,  and  Inchill  of 
Weetmoreland.  In  973,  aft«r  he  had  been 
king  fifteen  years,  Edgar  was  solemnly 
crowned  at  Bath.  The  story  that  this  coro- 
nation was  neceasarv  on  account  of  the 
penance  he  had  to  undergo  for  the  abduction 
of  a  nan  rests  on  no  good  authority,  but  no 
other  solution  has  been  attempted  of  this 
curious  circumstance.  In  975  Edgar  died. 
He  had  been  twice  married :  first  to  Ethelfleda, 
by  whom  he  had  Edward,  who  succeeded  him, 
and  secondly  to  Elfrida  (^Elfthiyth),  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Ethelred.  The  numerous 
stories  of  his  amours,  though  no  doubt  greatly 
exaggerated,  show  his  private  character  to  be 
anything  but  exemplary ;  as  a  king,  however, 
he  was  a  worthy  aucceasor  of  Alfred.  He  was 
the  first  West  Saxon  "  Emperor  "  who  made 
his  supremacy  really  fdt  over  the  Mercians 
and  Northiunbrians.  Hb  legislation  seems 
to  show  the  results  of  an  enlightened  attempt 
to  put  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Danes  on  a  perfect 
equality  before  the  law.  In  recording  his 
death,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  gives  an 
interesting  fragment  oi  a  poetical  emmate  of 
the  king: — 

"  Thia  rear  died  Ednr, 

King  ot  the  EnKliah, 

Dear  Lord  of  Weat  Saxons, 

The  Heroiana'  protector. 

Widely  was  it  known 

Through  nimnf  natioBS 

Acroas  the  gannet's  batb  lt.i,,  the  sea], 

That  Edmond'a  oO^/tbig 

Kinga  reotota 

Oreatl;  ho&onred. 

To  ths  king  aabmitted. 

As  to  him  WM  flttins. 

Was  no  fleet  bo  inaoleat. 

Ho  hoat  BO  atrons. 

That  in  the  English  race 

Took  from  him  anght 

The  while  the  noble  king 

Betgned  on  his  throne  1 
4it0lo-Siu»»  Chron. ;  Florsnoe  of  Woroester : 
Hamr^  of  Hnntiiigdon;  Robertson,  SiHcrieal 
Bmaft;  Freeman.  Vorman  Cimqntet,  i.  67.  Tbs 
lawa  oi  Edgar  ara  given  in  Thorpe,  Andnt  Law 
and  iMttttrtaa,  i  m.  [F.  S.  P.] 

Edgar   (Eadoar),  King  of  Scotland 
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(1097  —  1107)f  eoa  of  Blalcolm  Caamore 
and  Margaret,  obtaiaed  the  crown  chiefly  by 
the  aid  of  hia  uncle,  Edgar  Atheliog  (q-v.). 
In  the  foUowing  year  be  confirmed  Magnus 
<^  Norway  in  the  possession  of  the  isles ;  the 
rest  of  his  reign  was  exceedingly  uneventful, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  bis  mild  character,  which 
has  caused  bim  to  be  likened  to  Edward  the 
Confessor.  In  1100  his  sister  Matilda  mar- 
ried Henry  I.  of  England.  Edgar  died  in 
January,  1107,  and  was  buried  at  Dunferm- 
line; before  his  death  he  divided  the  kingdom 
between  his  two  brothers,  Alexander  and 
David,  making  the  latter  Earl  of  Lothian  and 
Cumbria. 

Ed|far  Athelinsf  {6. 1058,  d.  eirea  1168), 
was  the  son  of  Edward,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Ironside.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, he  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  his  claims  were  disregarded,  and  even 
after  Harold's  death  there  were  very  few  who 
■aioudy  advocated  his  caoae.  William  re- 
ceived bim  kindly,  and  for  two  years  he 
remained  at  the  Conqueror's  court,  but  in 
1068  his  friends,  fearing  for  his  security, 
withdrew  him  and  his  two  sisters  from 
England,  and  carried  them  to  Scotland,  where 
King  Malcolm  married  Margaret,  one  of  the 
listen,  and  supported  Edgar's  claims  in  many 
attacks  upon  England.  But  these  were  in 
like  main  unsuccessful,  and  Edgar  at  length 
gave  up  his  claims  to  the  English  crown  on 
consideration  of  receiving  estates  and  a  pen- 
sion from  William.  After  remaining  some 
time  in  Scotland,  Edgar  went  over  to  Nor- 
mandy (1074),  and  formed  a  great  friendship 
with  the  Conqueror's  eldest  son,  Robert ;  soon 
after  this  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Italy  and 
Constantinople,  and  on  his  return,  supported 
Robert  against  William.  The  ill-euccess  of 
the  former  obliged  Edgar  to  flee  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
peace  between  Malcolm  and  William  Ruius. 
After  the  death  of  Malcolm  (1093), 
took  his  sister's  children  under  his  motection, 
and  erentoaUy  got  leave  from  William  to 
raise  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  placing  his 
nephew,  Edgar,  on  the  Scotch  throne  (1097). 
Having  effected  this,  he  joined  the  Crusaders 
just  in  time  tor  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  I. 
while  fighting  for  Robert  of  "Normandy 
in  tiie  battle  of  Tenchebrai  (1106),  but  was 
soon  allowed  to  ransom  himself,  and  retired 
to  his  estates,  where  he  lived  peacefully  till 
he  was  nearly,  it  not  quite,  a  hundred  years 
ctf  age. 

Anglt-SoMm  Ckroa. ;  Ordcricns  VitaUs,  Hut. 
SocIm.  ;  Freemu),  Norman  Conquett, 

EdgeCOte,  Thb  Battlsop  (July  26, 1469) , 
was  fought  between  the  insurgrats,  led  by 
"Robin  of  Bedesdale,"  and  the  troops  <^  Ed- 
ward IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The 
former  were  completely  victorious.  Pembroke 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  be  and 


his  brother,  Sir  William  Herbert,  w^  taken 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  the  rebels. 
Edgocote  is  in  Northamptonshire,  a  few  miles 
from  Banbury. 

Edffehill,  Thb  Battlb  of  (October  23, 
1642),  was  the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  War  iA 
the  seventeentii  century.  Two  months  be- 
fore, the  king  had  raised  bis  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  on  September  9  the 
Parliamentary  army,  under  Essex,  left 
London.  The  king  at  first  marched  west- 
wards to  Shrewsbury',  where  his  force  was 
considerably  increased,  and  then  determined 
to  push  rapidly  on  London.  Essex  deter- 
mined to  prevent  this,  and  marched  on  Wor- 
cester, where  the  two  armies  remained  for 
some  time  within  a  few  leagues  of  one  another. 
At  length  the  king  marched  forward,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  October  the  armies  met  at  Edge- 
bill,  near  Kineton,  in  Warwickshire.  'Ilie 
Royalists  occupied  the  hill  while  Essex  drew 
up  his  troops  in  front  of  Kineton.  Tbt 
king's  army  was  about  12,000  stzong,  while 
Essex's  troops  numbered  about  10,000,  and  by 
Rupert's  advice  the  king  determined  to  maroi 
down  the  bill  and  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
plain.  The  battle  began  about  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  lasted  till  the  evening.  Rupert 
routed  the  Parliamentarian  cavalry,  imt 
rashly  pursued  them  more  than  two  ndles 
from  the  field,  till  stopped  by  the  arrival  of 
Hampden's  regiment  with  the  artillery. 
Meanwhile,  the  Boyalist  infontry  had  been 
broken,  and  Rupert's  horse  were  in  too  great 
disorder  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day. 
The  armies  r«nained  facing  eacii  oUier  during 
the  night,  but  on  both  ^des  lai^  numbers 
deserted,  and  in  the  morning  the  two  armies 
marched  away — the  king  mto  Oxfordshire, 
Essexto  Warwick.  The  Parliamentarian  loss 
was  heavier,  but  the  Royalists  lost  many 
officers  of  rank,  including  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
sey,  the  Commander-in-chief.  The  real  ad- 
vantages lay  with  the  king,  who  was  able  to 
capture  Banbury,  and  march  to  Oxford  with- 
out resistance. 

Clarendon,  ffut.  of  the  BtbMia*,  IL  4S:  Bosh- 
worth,  V.  33  ;  Whitelooke,  JftMonab. 

Edinlnil^lL  {Eadwinet  hyrig,  "  Ae  castle 
of  Edwin  ; '"  in  GUelic,  Ihinedin,  which  means 
the  same  thing)  was  founded  by  Edwin  of 
Northumbria  as  a  frontier  defence  against  the 
Picts,  and  became  the  chief  town  of  Lothian, 
which  the  cesnon  of  Canute  pot  under  the 
Scottish  kings.  'Hie  introduction  English 
and  Norman  usages  into  the  Scottish  royal 
house  made  Edinburgh  the  chief  royal  resi- 
dence and  capital.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
English  in  1 174,  but  by  the  Treaty  of  Falaise 
restored  to  the  Scote  in  1189.  In  1296 
Edward  I.  carried  off  the  regalia  from  the 
castle,  which  was  a  few  yoars  afterwards 
re-teken  by  Robert  Bruce.  In  1 322  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Edward  IT.,  and  in  1333  given  up  to 
Edward 'ULvfrom  whom  it  was  taken  in  1341. 
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In  1644  Edinburgh  was  burnt  by  Hertford, 
•nd  shortly  afterwaida  was  garrisoned  by  the 

French,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  1659.  After  the  murder 
of  Damley,  the  caatle  was  tnken  by  the  Con- 
federate Lords,  but  eubsoquently  became  the 
head-quarters  of  Queen  Mary's  party,  until 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  vas  compeUed  to  sur- 
render it.  167S.  In  March,  1639,  the  oastle 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters,  and  in 
1660  was  taken  by  Cromwell.  In  1689  it 
held  out  for  some  time  for  James  II.,  under 
the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  1708  a  Jacobite  plot 
ma  formed  for  seizing  the  castle,  another 
attempt  being  made  in  1716,  and  in  the  re- 
hellion  of  1746  it  was  oapturod  by  the  High- 
landera.  In  16S3  the  Univerai^  of  Edinburgh 
was  founded  by  the  Town  Council,  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  by  Robert 
fieid,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  from  endow- 
tnents  bestowed  by  James  VI. 

Daniel    Wilson,  Jlenioriala    ^  BdMwghi 
JaoiM  Gnat,  OU  and  Ntm  Jdiahtrvik 

Edin1nirg'hrTKBTuRATTOF(July6, 1S60), 
enacted  peacebetween  England  and  Scotland 
on  condition  that  the  French  were  to  retire 
from  Scotland ;  the  fortifications  of  Leith 
and  Dunbar  to  be  razed ;  and  that  a  fine  should 
be  paid  for  the  blazoning  of  English  arms 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  France  by  Mary. 

Editb  (Eadoyth)  (d.  1076),  wife  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  was  the  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin,  and  in  1045  she  married  the  king. 
Her  relations  towards  her  husband  are  doubu 
fol)  but  she  probably  exerted  her  influence 
in  favoiiT  ol  her  faUier's  poh'cy,  as  on  the 
disgraoe  of  Godwin,  in  1061,  she  was  banished 
from  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  to  a 
convent,  hut  received  back  again  on  God- 
win's return  in  the  next  year.  She  favoured 
her  brother  Tostig  against  Harold,  and  after 
the  Conquest,  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
^eat  respect  by  William.  She  died  in  1076. 
She  was  reverenced  alike  by  English  and 
Konnons,  the  latter  apologising  for  hex  origin 
in  the  fiwious  line — 

"  ffioat  spina  roHUS  ftmM  OodwbiM  l!dlt3>am." 
[Edward  thb  Confxbbor.] 

Lift  i*f  EdH-ont  th»  CtmftMor  (BoDs  Sralee) ; 
Freeman,  Sarma%  Conqvest. 

Editlli  "  SwANSKECK,"  was  the  mistress  of 
King  Harold.  She  it  was  who  is  said  to  have 
identified  his  body  after  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
Nothing  more  than  this  is  known  about  her. 

Edmund  (Eadmunr),  Kino  {b.  022, ».  040, 
d.  946),  afterwards  called  Edmund  the  Elder 
by  historians,  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
and  brother  of  Athelstao.  Before  his  accession 
he  had  already  gained  renown  in  the  battle 
of  Brttnanburh  (q.v.).  His  brief  reign  was 
chiefly  occupied  in  resisting  the  Danes,  whom 
he  frequently  defeated,  and  with  whom  he 
eventnally  divided  his  kingdom,  as  Alfred  had 
done^  Watling  Street  bung,  zoughly  speaking, 


the  boundary.  The  most  important  evrats 
of  his  reign  are  the  recovery  of  Northambria 
and  the  Five  Burghs  from  the  Danes,  and 
the  grant  of  Cumberland  to  Malcolm,  King 
of  Scots,  in  945.  The  next  year  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Pucklechurch  by  a  robber  named 
Liofa.  His  wife  was  Ethelfleda,  a  daughter 
of  the  ealdorman  Elgar,  and  by  her  he 
had  two  sons,  Edwy  and  Edgar  (q.v.).  Ed- 
mund received  the  title  of  "  Magnificus,"  i^., 
Uie  doer  of  great  deeds,  apparently  from  his 
successes  against  the  Danes.  His  sons  were 
so  young  at  the  time  of  his  death  that  they 
were  passed  over  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Edred. 

Edmund  (EADicimn)  Ikonbidb  jfi.  989, 

I.  Apr.,  d.  Nov.,  1016),  was  the  son  of  Ethelred 

II.  During  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
active  in  opposing  the  Danes.  In  1016  he 
married  Aldgyth,  widow  of  Sigeferth,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Five  Bui^hs,  tiius 
forming  a  kind  of  principality  of  his  own  in 
the  heart  of  the  Danish  district.  On  tiie 
death  of  Ethelred,  Edmund  was  chosen  king 
by  the  citizens  of  London  and  those  of  the 
Witan  who  were  there,  while  tike  rest  of  the 
people  elected  Canute.  The  brief  reign  of 
Edmund  is  taken  up  with  struggles  with  his 
rival,  in  which  the  valour  of  Kdmimd  and 
the  bravery  of  his  followers  are  in  great 
measure  neutralised  by  the  treachery  of  Edric 
Streona  and  others.  Immediately  after  his 
election  Edmund  left  London,  marched 
into  Wessex,  and  defeated  Canute  at  Fen 
Selwood.  Another  battle  was  fought  at 
Sherstone,  in  Wiltshire,  in  which  £dric*fl 
treachery  almost  caused  the  defeat  of  the 
English.  Edmund  next  relieved  London,  and 
won  a  victory  at  Brentford.  A  fourth  IntUe 
was  fought  at  Oxford,  where  the  Danes  were 
once  mora  defeated,  and  "  all  men  said  that 
Edmund  would  have  destroyed  them  utterly 
had  not  Edric  brafuiled  him  to  stop  the 

Cuit  at  Aylesford."  Shortly  after  this  the 
es  gained  a  great  victory  at  Assington 
(Assandun),  in  Essex,  in  which  the  ChrotiieU 
tells  U8  "  all  the  nobility  of  the  English  race 
was  destroyed,"  and  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  defection  of  Eklric  and  his  men.  Canut* 
pursued  Edmimd  to  Gloucester,  and  a  six^ 
battle  was  about  to  be  fought  when  the  Witan 
proposed  that  adivision  of  the  countrvshoifld 
be  made  between  the  two  kings,  i^or  this 
purpose  a  meeting  was  held  on  Olney  Island, 
close  to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  agreed  that 
Edmund  "  was  to  be  the  head  king,  and  have 
Wessex,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia,  with  the  <uty 
of  London ;  and  Canute  was  to  have  Meroia 
and  Northumbria."  The  story  of  Edmund 
having  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  by 
single  combat  with  Canute  rests  on  no  good 
aotbority.  Very  soon  after  this,  on  Novembm 
30, 1016,  Edmund  died,  having  very  probably 
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been  murdered  by  Edric.  He  left  two 
young  Bona,  Edward  and  Edmund,  who  were 
exiled  by  Canute.  His  great  phyaioal  strength, 
as  well  as  hia  valiant  spirit,  gained  him  Uie 
of  "Ironaide.'*  He  reigned  only 
seven  months,  and  dnxii^  that  time  he  had 
fought  five  great  battles,  m  three  of  which  he 
was  completely  victorious,  and  in  the  others 
cady  defwited  by  treachery. 

jIiuIo-Siicm  ChnM.t  Fkoenoeol  Worowter; 

HeniT  of  HuntiiiBcUmi   Fraanwa,  ZTormon 

CoftqttMt,  L  411,  fto. 

Edmund  (EADKUiat),  King  of  Scotland 
(lOdi  —  1097),  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  Hai^aie^  joined  hia  uncle,  Donald 
Bane,  in  drinng  his  half-brother  Duncan 
from  the  throne.  He  reigned  in  conjunction 
with  Donald  three  years,  having  Lothian  as 
his  especial  province.  In  1097  the  success  of 
Edgar,  his  brother,  prompted  him  to  zettre  to 
a  monastery. 

Will,  of  UalmeBborjr ;  Foidnn,  ScotHArontooik 

Edmund  (Eadhund),  St.,  King  of  East 
Anglia  (865 — 870).  Nothing  is  known  of 
hislife.  Of  his  death  we  are  told  that  in  870, 
having  been  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
tiie  Dues,  he  was  offered  hia  life  and  kingdom 
on  condition  of  his  giving  up  Christianity  and 
acknowledging  the  Danish  supremacy.  Re- 
fusing these  terms,  he  was  bound  to  a  tree  and 
shot  at  with  arrows,  and  at  last  beheaded, 
at  the  town  called  St.  Edmondabury  in  honour 
of  him.  Hia  constancy  in  faith  earned  him 
canonisation,  and  the  English  Church  still 
kems  hia  name  in  remembrance  on  November 
20th,  the  day  of  his  martyrdom. 

Angto-SoMn  Chron. ;  Slmwm  of  Dnrham. 

Ednd  (Eadbbd),  Kimo  (946—966),  was 
the  son  of  Edward  the  Elder,  and  brother  of 
AtJielstan  and  Edward,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
succeeded.  He  is  said  to  have  been  weak  and 
sickly  in  health,  but  his  reign  was  an  active 
one,  and  the  administration  was  wisely  man- 
aged, for  Dunstan  was  hia  cbi^  miniater. 
In  947  tiie  Northnmbrians  swore  allegiance 
to  him,  but  the  next  year  they  revolted,  and 
set  up  Eric,  son  of  Harold  Blaataud,  as  their 
king.  Therefore  Edred  overran  Northumbria, 
and  defeated  them  at  York.  Archbishop 
Wulfstan  was  deposed  in  962,  and  imprisoned 
at  Jedbni^,  but  two  yeua  afterwards  he  was 
released,  and  made  Biahop  of  Dorchester. 
Edred  died  on  November  23rd,  96S,  at  Frome, 
in  Somersetshire,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
nephew,  Edwy  (q.v).  Edred,  the  '*  Chosen," 
or  "  Excellent,"  as  he  was  called,  seems  to 
have  possessed  considerable  capacity.  He  was 
brave  and  industrious,  and  in  his  reign  were 
the  administrative  and  eccleiiiaatical 
afterwards  worked  out  by  Dunstan 
and  by  Edgar. 

Edric  (EAnaic)  Streona  {d.  1017),  firat 
^pears  as  the  adviser  of  the  masaacre  of  St. 
msM.  After  tliis  he  seems  to  have  beocane 


the  fovonrite  adviser  of  Ethelred,  and  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Edith,  and  to  him  all  the 
crimes  and  treasons  of  the  court  are  attri- 
buted. In  1005  he  treacherously  murdered 
Etfhelm,  Earl  of  Northumbria.  In  1007  he 
was  made  Ealdorman  of  the  Merdana ;  in  1009 
he  betrayed  the  English  army;  in  1015  he 
murderea  Sigeferth  and  Morkere ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  alter  Tnalfi^fg  an  attempt  on  the 
life  of  Edmund  Ironside,  he  openly  joined  the 
Danes.  At  the  battle  of  Sheratone,  by  pre- 
tending that  Edmund  bad  been  slain,  he  txied 
to  throw  the  English  ranks  into  disorder,  but 
the  promptitade  of  the  English  king  pre- 
vented defeat,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards we  find  Edmund  reconciled  with  Edric 
Once  more  in  this  year  Edric  played  the 
traitor,  and  by  detaining  Edmund,  prevented 
his  reaping  the  advantages  of  his  victory  at 
Otford.  At  the  battle  of  Assandun  he 
deserted  with  his  forces  to  Canute,  who  by 
this  means  defeated  the  English.  In  1017 
the  traitor  was  made  Earl  of  Mercia,  but 
before  the  year  was  out  he  was  put  to  death, 
by  whom  is  unknown.  His  crimes  may  have 
been  tixaggerated  by  the  English  historian, 
but,  as  Mr.  Freeman  remarks,  withont  be- 
lieving tiiat  Edric  personally  wrought  all  the 
countless  and  inexplicable  treasons  which  are 
laid  to  his  charge,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  he  knew  how  to  exercise  an  extraordi- 
nary influence  over  men's  minds,  and  that 
that  influence  was  always  exerted  for  eviL 

An^o^am  Chrm.;  Win.  of  IDdmesbnry ; 
Tnemaii.  WonaM  OmqaMt. 

Education  in  England.  Systematic 
education  in  England  begins  with  the  con- 
version of  the  E^lish  to  Christianity.  The 
English  Church  extended  its  influence  widely 
over  the  Continent  Bede  is  the  representative 
of  its  culture.  Alcuin,  who  sprang  from  his 
school,  directed  the  educational  syatem  of 
Charles  the  Great  Most  episcopal  sees  had 
schools  attached  to  them,  and  learning  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cleray. 
Alfred  the  Oreat  conceived  the  idea  of  edu- 
cating the  people.  He  set  an  example  in  hia 
own  court.  He  did  much  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  Anglo-Saxm 
languBjge  and  litoatnre.  The  Norman  Con- 
quest introduced  a  new  language,  and  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
But  Lanfranc  and  Anselm  transplanted 
foreign  culture  to  English  soil,  and  the  great 
Cniversities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  raised 
their  heads.  It  is  aaid  that  Oxford  in  1209 
bad  3,000  students.  Roger  Bacon  and  Duns 
Scotus  vied  wiUi  the  best  teachers  of  the 
Continent,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  students  are  fabled  to  have 
reached  16,000.  Colleges  where  students  and 
scholars  were  boarded  rose  in  both  universi- 
tiee.  Also  in  Norman  times  many  schools 
were  eetabliahed  over  the  country  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Saxon  schools  which  had  dis- 
appeared.   A  principal  occupaticm  of  the 
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monastery  schools  was  to  preserve  the  history 
of  the  country.  England  is  especially  rich  in 
chroniclefi  of  this  period.  Ethelbard,  a  Bene- 
dictine abljot,  introduced  his  own  translation 
of  Euclid  into  his  schools.  Disputations  were 
hel^  and  pixsB  in  poetry  and  granunar  were 
established.  We  find  dramaUc  entertain- 
ments given  in  the  monastery  school  at  Dan* 
stable,  a  practice  which  has  been  continued 
till  our  own  day.  A  later  period  brings  us 
to  atiU  more  ambitious  efiorts.  WiUiam  of 
Wykebam  founded  Kew  College,  at  Oxford, 
and  a  great  college  at  Winchester,  intmded 
to  supply  between  them  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  liberal  education.  Winchester  was 
opened  in  13U3.  In  imitation  of  this,  Henry 
YI.  founded  King's  College,  at  Cambridge, 
and  Eton  College,  near  Windsor  (1441).  In 
1447  four  London  clergymen  presented  a 
petition  to  Parliament  to  found  schools  in  the 
different  parishes.  The  only  result  of  this 
was  the  Mercers*  School,  at  which  was  edu- 
cated Colet,  who  in  1608  founded  St.  Paul's 
SchooL  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
at  the  Reformation  ought  to  have  provided 
funds  for  an  efficient  national  education, 
but  they  were  squandered  by  Henrj* 
VIU.  Edward  VI.  founded  a  number  of 
grammar  schools  m  different  parts  of  Eng> 
tend,  many  of  wiiidi  have  become  distin- 
gnislked,  the  principal  being  Christ's  Hospital, 
founded  in  1662.  Elizabeth  to  some  extent 
continued  this  work.  The  principal  of  her 
foundations  is  Westminster.  In  her  reign 
Jndd  founded  Tunbridge  School ;  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  Koghy;  John  LyDns,  Harrow;  and 
in  the  next  rogn  Thomas  Sutton  fotuided 
Charterhouse,  lliese  various  efforts  did  much 
lor  the  education  of  the  higher  and  middle 
classes,  but  the  education  of  the  lower  classes 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  Society 
for  Promoting  Chnatian  Knowledge,  founded 
in  1698,  had  established  1,600  free  schools  by 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  but 
this  number  was  very  insufficient.  Wesley's 
efforts  for  popular  education  were  pincipally 
confined  to  his  own  communion.  A  pre- 
cursor of  the  Methodist  movement  in  Wales, 
Qriffith  Jones,  of  Llanddowror,  effected  great 
changes  by  his  system  of  "circulating  schools," 
but  his  efforts  were  purely  locaL  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centiuy,  Bobwt 
Baikee,  the  editor  of  the  Obmeeater  Journal, 
awakened  public  interest  in  this  cause.  He 
began  to  teach  children  in  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral during  the  service.  In  1786  was  founded 
"  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encourage- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  throughout  the 
British  Dominions."  Dissratras  joined  it  as 
'Well  as  Churchmen.  These  Sunday  schools 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  general  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.  From  these  small  be- 
giimings  the  Sunday  schools  were  almost 
tuuvorwlly  adapted.  A  further  advance  was 
niade  by  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial 
system  by  Bell  and  Lancaster    Bell,  who 


returned  to  England  in  1797,  had  organised 
this  method  of  mutual  instruction  whilst  he 
was  president  of  the  military  orphan  school 
in  Madras.  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  young 
Quaker,  employed  the  same  method.  He  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
court.  TTnder  this  impulse  the  Britidi  and 
Foreign  School  Society  was  established  in 
1805.  In  these  schools  the  Bible  was  taught 
"without  note  or  comment."  In  opposition 
to  this,  Dr.  Bell  gave  his  countenance  to 
the  "  National  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Established  Church,"  founded  in 
1811.  Bell,  at  his  death,  in  1832,  left 
£120,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
national  education.  Lancaster  died  in 
poverty  in  America  in  1838.  By  the  rival 
efforts  of  these  two  societies  education  was 
much  developed,  and  in  1833  a  proportion  of 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population 
was  attending  school.  Up  to  this  time  the 
government  had  taken  no  direct  part  in  this 
movement,  bat  the  year  1832  introduced 
a  change  in  this  respect.  In  that  year  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  in  the  following  year  £20,000 
was  voted  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  avoid  reUgionB  disputes,  the  sum 
was  divided  between  the  two  great  school 
societies,  and  the  grant  was  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  In  1839  the  Committee  of 
the  Pnvy  Council  on  Education  was  formed. 
Its  action  was  at  first  exclusively  on  the 
lines  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  meet 
the  difficulty,  the  Independents  founded  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Education,  and  the 
Baptists  the  Voluntary  School  Society. 
The  further  development  of  the  action  of 
government  was  hindered  by  the  divergence 
of  party  views  on  the  question.  One  party 
was  in  favour  of  an  entirely  voluntary  syston, 
unconnected  witii  the  State.  Among  the 
suppOTters  of  State  education,  some  were  in- 
clined to  a  gratuitous  sj-st^;  some  were 
for  denominational,  others  for  secular  educa- 
tion. An  important  step  was  taken,  February 
26,  1856,  by  which  an  Education  Department 
was  established  in  two  divisions  :  one  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  the  other  for  the 
development  of  scien<%  and  art.  A  code  of 
regulations  was  puUished  in  April,  1860,  now 
k^>wtt  as  the  *'  ^  code."  A  Ko}*al  Commis* 
sion,  appointed  in  1858,  reported  in  1861.  It 
gave  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  state  of 
education  in  England.  In  July,  1861,  a  re- 
vised code  of  regulations  was  issued,  chiefly 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Kobert  Lowe.  It 
appeared  in  a  revised  form  in  May,  1862. 
It  reduced  the  subjects  of  teaching  to  "  the 
three  R's," — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
established  six  standards  of  proficiency,  and 
asserted  the  principle  of  paj-ment  by  results. 
The  management  of  schools  was  left  to  local 
bodies,  but  the  inspection  placed  in  the  hands 
of  govemmrait    The  pay  of  the  teachers  was 
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diminiBlied.  The  revised  code  was  severely 
criticised  in  its  details,  but  it  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  future  action,  and  indirectly  fami- 
liarised the  nation  wiUi  the  duty  of  educa- 
ting the  people.  It  pavod  the  way  for  the 
great  measure  of  Mr.  Forster,  the  Elemen* 
tary  Education  Act,  which  became  law  on 
August  9,  1870,  and  authorised  the  formation 
of  School  Boards  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
public  elementary  education  under  tiie  super- 
vision of  elected  representatives  of  the  rate- 
payers in  every  parish  and  municipality. 


Edncatioii  in  Ireland  is  by  tradition 

said  to  have  reai-hed  a  high  pitch  of  excel- 
lence in  pre-Christian  times.  It  had  its 
military  as  well  as  its  civil  side.  The  usual 
custom  was  for  the  principal  champions  to  pre- 
side over  the  education,  dliiefly  athletic,  of  the 
more  promising  youths,  and  this  ^stem  was 
perpetuated  by  the  laws  of  fosterage,  which 
continued  in  force  as  late  as  a.d.  1600.  There 
were  also  central  military  sihools  at  Tara 
and  the  capitals  of  the  other  kingdoms.  We 
are  told  that  when  the  Fianna  (Fenians),  or 
national  militiai  was  established  {eirea  140 
A.D.),  no  one  waa  admitted  to  memberHhip 
UDtu  he  had  passed  a  strict  military  ex- 
amination, which  included  verse-malriiig  as 
well  as  feats  of  corporeal  strength.  The  civil 
education  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Druids  and 
of  the  Fileadh,  or  poets,  characters  often  united 
in  the  same  person,  though  the  former  were,  as 
a  role,  stationary,  while  the  latter,  a  highly 
privileged  and  protected  class,  wandered  about 
the  country  with  their  pupils.  Learning  was 
held  in  high  esteem ;  from  600  B.C.  we  have 
lists  of  great  lawyers,  historians,  and  poeta 
who  were  maintained  at  the  royal  courts. 
Cormao,  King  of  Erinn,  who  lived  in  the 
third  century,  endowed  schools  of  war,  history, 
and  jurisprudence  at  Turn,  and  we  arc  told  that 
the  Ollambs,  or  doctors  of  poetrjr  (or  rather, 
ooltnie  generally),  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years'  study  of  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  inviolate  by  law,  and  their  duties 
consisted  in  teaching  the  people  bistorj'  by 
public  recitals,  and  in  settling  questions  oi 
genealogy.  With  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick, 
edncation  was  revolutionised  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Latin  and  of  Christianity.  A  gn«t  im- 
pulse was  now  given  to  learning ;  ecclesiastical 
schools  were  founded,  where  (jiurchman  and 
layman  alike  gathered  round  their  saintly 
teachers,  the  most  famous  being  the  School 
or  Univerrity  of  Armagh,  where,  it  is  said,  a 
third  of  the  city  was  given  over  to  foreign 
students,  so  great  was  its  fame.  Education  was 
conducted  on  a  well-organised  system ;  poor 
students  waited  on  the  ri(;h  in  return  for  gifts 
of  food  and  clothing ;  and  the  efiSciency  and 
functions  of  the  teachers  were  minutely 
provided  for  by  law.  During  the  sixth  and 
seventh  oontnry,  Ireland  sent  forth  misstona* 
lies  and  scholars  every  wfaatef  and  hoe  ooltura 


was  the  envy  of  Europe.  Neither  internal 
dissensions  nor  Danish  invasions  seem  to  have 
checked  the  advance  of  knowledge ;  about 
A.D.  1000  we  find  poetry  cultivated  with  great 
assiduity,  and  royal  preceptors  often  became 
ministers  of  state:  «.g.,  O'Carroll,  under  Brian 
Bom.  A  great  number  of  schools  and  col- 
leges were,  however,  plundered  of  their 
wealth  during  the  anarchy  which  preceded 
the  Norman  invasion,  and  the  struggles 
that  followed  that  event  destroyed  the  old 
Celtic  civilisation,  without,  unfortunately, 
substituting  that  of  England.  All  through 
the  Angevin  period  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  degenerated.  The  English  settlers  at 
first  sent  their  sons  to  be  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  after  they  had  become,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  "more  Irish  than  the  Irish 
themselves,"  did  not  have  them  educated  at 
all  Nevertheless,  two  great  attempts  were 
made  to  establish  nnivemity  teaching:  the 
first  at  Dublin,  on  the  authority  of  a  bull  from 
Fope  Clement  V.  in  1311,  an  effort  which 
struggled  on  until  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  the  second  at  Drogheda,  in  1466. 
Both  ultimately  failed  from  lack  of  funds. 
What  other  teaching  existed  waa  purely  ec- 
cleaastical,  and  many  learned  pneets  were 
brought  up  in  the  monasteries  and  convents 
whi(£  had  been  built  by  the  invaders.  These 
became  rapidly  corrupt,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  religious  houfi^  of  the  Pale  by  Henry 
VIII.  was  not  very  detrimental  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Then  came  the  Reformation, 
bringing  with  it  educational  disabilities  for  the 
Catholics,  but  also  in  1591  the  foundation  of 
Dublin  tJniversity.  A  commencement  was 
made  by  the  establishment  by  charter  of 
Trinity  College,  which  was  to  be  the  Mater 
Univtraitatu  ;  but  though  it  fiourished  greatly, 
the  efforts  in  the  seventeenth  century  to 
found  colleges  lound  it  were  only  partially 
successful,  and  the  University  remained  unin- 
corporated. Daring  this  period  the  childmi 
of  ttie  Catholic  gentry  were  for  the  most  part 
educated  abroad  in  Catholic  seminaries,  or 
secretly  at  home  by  Jesuit  priests.  Education 
in  Ireland  continued  to  be  virtually  confined 
to  Protestants  until  1793,  when  the  disabilities 
excluding  Catholics  from  Dublin  Univoii^ 
were  removed  by  lav.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury many  efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
vexed  question  of  Irish  University  Education. 
In  1850  the  Queen's  University,  with  colleges 
at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  was  established, 
but  its  system  of  purely  secular  education  was 
disliked  by  the  Catholics,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  college  at  Belfast,  it  proved  a 
complete  failure.  The  Catholic  University 
was  established  in  1854,  and  supported  by 
private  subscriptions.  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
University  Bill  of  1873  was  the  most  complete 
of  the  many  schemes  which  endeavoured  to  re- 
concile these  con6icting  institutions ;  its  aim 
was  to  make  Dublin  University  the  one  een- 
tnl  university  to  which  the  other  oollegea 
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might  affiliate  themselves,  but  it  satisfied  no 
oae,  aod  was  thrown  out  in  the  Commone. 
Tests  were,  however,  abolished  in  Dublin 
University,  and  the  Queen's  University  super- 
sedad  by  the  Royal  Univeraty,  ior  which 
a  charter  was  graiited  in  1880.  The  Ctrunmar 
Schools  of  Ireland  date  from  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  who  provided  that  a  school 
should  be  maintained  in  every  dioceee ;  but 
though  grants  of  forfeited  land  were  given  for 
the  purpose  by  the  Stuarts,  the  scheme  was 
never  thcwoughly  eanied  out.  For  the  educa- 
tton  erf  candidates  tot  the  Catholic  priesthood, 
Uaynooih  CSollege  was  founded  in  1795,  and 
aft^  a  stormy  career,  was  permanently  en- 
dowed for  the  maintenance  of  five  hundred 
students  in  the  year  1845 ;  but  in  1869 
this  grant  was  repealed,  and  a  compen- 
sation given  instead.  It  is  as  yet  too  eerly 
to  discuss  the  benefits  of  the  Intermedial 
Edncation  Act  of  1878,  by  which  a  million 
of  the  Irish  Church  surplus  was  set  aside  for 
the  encouzagement  and  endowment  of  in- 
termediate edncstion.  Primary  Schools  were 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
ordained  that  the  incumbent  should  maintain 
a  school  in  every  pariah.  This  duty  was, 
however,  shamefuily  negled«d,  and  the 
Charter  Schools,  started  in  1788  by  the  Pro- 
testants, witii  tiie  avowed  intention  of  the 
conversion  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  though 
admirably  planned  on  a  mrstem  of  industrial 
education,  failed  utterly,  uirough  the  hostility 
of  the  Catholic  priests,  the  fallmg  off  of  pri- 
vate benefactions,  and  the  peculation  of  the 
annual  Parliamentary  grants.  [Charter 
Schools.]  In  1811  the  Kldare  Place  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Edncatira  of  the  Poor  on  the 
Principle  of  Secularum  was  founded  in  Dublin, 
and  in  1 8 1 9  it  received  a  Parliamentary'  grant, 
lliis  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  on  account  of 
the  outcry  of  the  Catholics,  but  in  1833  it  was 
vested  in  CommissioDersfrf  Natimal  Education, 
'by  whom  it  has  been  excellently  administered. 
O'Cnnr,  Xannm  mtd  Cuttomi  ih»  Aneimt 
ItiA  ;  CuBSck,  ifut.  (he  Irith  Naium ;  Fronde, 
Eng.  in  Inland ;  urattf,  Hiit.  of  Ireland  ; 
M oCktUi;,  Mitt,  of  Ow  Om  Timtt,  *ol.  It.j  Olnd- 
Btone.  Spoteh  on  Jnih.ditlMnritv  Bill,  Hkns*rd, 
vol.  ocii*..  ool.  378.  C.  8.] 

Ednoatiim  in  Scotland.  It  is  im- 
poesible  to  fix  witli  any  accuracy  ^le  date 
of  the  firrt  establishment  of  schools  in 
Scotland,  but  thwe  are  indications  in  the 
historical  records  that  the^  existed  from 
a  very  early  period.  Learning  has  in  Scot- 
land always  been  in  advance  of  the  arts 
and  refinements  of  civilisation,  which  in 
other  ooanteies  nsoally  precede  letters.  For 
the  first  fonndation  ta  bar  schools,  as  for  the 
introduction  of  her  earliest  arts  and  indus- 
tries, Scotland  is  indebted  to  the  Church.  As 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  th«-e  is  mention 
of  schools  existing  in  certain  burghs  in  con- 
nection with  the  religious  houses  in  the 
neighboniliood.    With  the  building  every 


cathedral  church  a  school  would  spring  up  in 
the  city  for  the  instruction  of  the  choristen, 
and  though  the  teaching  was  mainly  intended 
to  fit  the  scholars  for  taking  part  in  the 
religious  services,  it  was  not  confined  to 
choral  singing  aiid  dianting;  for  as  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  wholly  in  Latin,  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  all  who  took  part  in  the  service,  and  the 
Latin  grammar  was  therefore  taught  in  the 
choral  schools.  Thus  the  choral  school  of 
the  Church  easi^  developed  into  the  grammar 
school  of  tike  burgh.  We  have  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  niunber  of  these  bui^hal 
schools  or  the  course  of  instntction  puniied 
even  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  Eeformation ; 
but  while  art  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  all 
the  appliances  of  domestic  life  were  of  the 
rudest,  the  value  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
for  it  was  felt  by  the  nation,  and  expressed 
by  a  series  of  "  Education  Acts  "  passed  by 
the  Scots  I^liament.  The  first  offidtd 
mention  of  national  education  is  in  1496, 
when  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
requiring  "  through  all  the  realm  that  all 
betrons  and  freeholders  that  are  of  substance 
put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the  schools, 
fra  they  be  aught  or  nine  years  of  age  ;  and 
to  remain  at  the  grammar  schools  until  th^ 
be  competently  founded,  and  have  perfect 
Latin  ;  and  thereafter  to  remain  three  years 
at  the  schools  of  art  and  jure,  so  that  they 
may  have  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
laws,"  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  £20.  In 
1579  another  Act  ordained  that  *' song-schools 
be  iHTovided  in  bnrs^  for  the  instruction  oi 
the  youtii  in  music."  In  1621  an  Act  exempts 
colleges  and  schools  from  payment  of  a  taxa- 
tion; and  in  1633  an  Act  declares  that  every 
"plough-  or  husband-land  according  to  the 
worth  "  should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance 
and  establishment  of  parish  schoc^  In 
sjHte  of  these  enactments,  however,  on  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
it  was  found  that  the  existing  means  of 
education  was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  and  that  many  parishes 
were  without  schools.  An  Act,  therefore, "  tor 
settling  of  schools  "  was  passed  in  1696,  which 
orders  the  kerilon  (landowners)  of  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom  to  "  provide  a  &>m- 
modious  house  for  a  school,  and  settle  and 
modify  a  salary  for  a  schoolmasto-,  which 
shall  not  be  under  one  hundred  nor  above  two 
hundred  marks."  This  Act  was  the  basis  of 
the  parochial  school  system  of  Scotland,  and 
this  system  continued  in  operation  till  the 
whole  machinery  of  education  was  revised, 
and  the  last  Education  Act  passed,  in  1872, 
when  it  was  again  found  that  the  existing 
means  of  edncatitm  was  inadequate  to  the 
population.  This  was  due  in  the  towns  to  the 
influx  of  strangers  caused  by  the  increase  of 
trade  andmanufactures.  In  Uie  rural  pariehes, 
too,  the  heritors  had  in  many  instances  so 
neglected  tbmr  duty  that  there  was  no  house 
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for  either  the  school  or  the  teachers.  The 
returns  showed  that  1,000  new  schools  were 
required,  and  that  64,671  children  were 
without  accommodation.  The  Education  Act 
was  therefore  passed,  the  principles  of  which 
are  the  same  in  substance  as  thMe  of  the  Act 
of  1494 :  namely,  that  every  child  in  the 
kin^om  shall  have  the  means  of  education 
placed  within  its  reach,  and  that  it  shall  be 
compelled  to  make  use  of  them.  The  now 
Act  places  the  manaKement  of  the  parish 
Boluxu  in  the  hands  a  sohool  board,  to  be 
elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

Act*  "f  th»  SeoU  Parlva<ni>it ;  Cosmo  Inne«, 

8kttcht»  of  fi'irly  Seollifh  HUtort ;  Burton,  UM. 

of  Seotiand ;  Tytlar,  Hut.  of  ScoOamL 

[M.M.] 

Edward  (Gadwakd)  thb  Elder,  Kino  {b. 
870,  901,  d.  925),  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred.  He  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  wars  against  the  Ddnee,  and  seems 
to  have  been  onaaimoualy  chosen  king  on  his 
father's  death;  but  Ethelwald,  a  eon  of 
Rthelred,  put  forward  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  having  failed  to  excite  a  rebellion  in 
Weasex,  fled  to  Norlhumbria,  where  the 
Danes  made  him  their  king.  In  904  be  got 
possession  of  fUsex,  and  the  next  ^ear  ravaged 
Mercia.  Edward,  in  return,  invaded  the 
Danelagh,  and  harried  it.  The  Kentish  men, 
against  his  orders,  remained  behind,  and  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Danes  were  vic- 
torions,  but  their  king,  Eric,  and  Ethelwald 
were  slain.  In  906  Edward  made  peace  with 
Guthmm,  the  son  and  successor  of  Eric. 
Edward  now  began,  with  the  aid  of  his  sister, 
Ethelfleda  (^tbelflnd),  the  "  Lady  of  the  Mer- 
cians," to  constractf  ortresses  against  the  Danes 
at  Chester,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  Hertford,  and 
other  places.  Theso  fortresses  were  mostly 
constmcted  ot  stone  or  Inick,  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system  of  ea^hworks.  In 
010  the  Danes  broke  the  peace,  and  were 
defeated  by  Edward  at  Tettenhall,  and  in  the 
next  year  at  Wedoesfield.  On  the  death  of 
^thelflsad  in  918,  Edward  took  possession  of 
Mercia;  "and  all  tiie  folk  there,  as  well 
Danish  as  English,  submitted  to  him."  In 
921  tiie  Danes  failed  in  an  attack  on  Tow- 
cester,  and  in  922  "all  the  people  in  Essex, 
East  Anglia,  and  the  rest  of  Mercia  submitted 
to  him,'  and  in  the  same  year  the  Welsh 
kings  "sought  him  to  lord."  Lastly,  in  924, 
"the  King  of  the  Scots,  and  the  whole  nation 
of  the  Scots,  and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
Northumbria,  as  well  English  as  Danes,  and 
N'orthmen,  and  others,  and  also  the  King  of 
the  Strathclyde  Britons,  and  all  the  Strath- 
clyde  Bntons,  sought  him  to  father  and  to 
lord."  Edward  had  thus  in  some  sort  gained 
a  supremacy  over  all  Britain.  Wessex,  Kent, 
and  Sussex  were  bia  by  inheritance,  and 
Mercia,  Essex,  and  East  Anf[lia  by  conquest 
from  the  Danes.  Besides  this,  Northumbria, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Strathclyde  did  homage 
to  him  as  overlord.    Edward  died  in  926, 


and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Athelstan.  He 
seems  to  have  had  three  wives  and  a  numerous 
family;  three  of  his  sons  reigned  after  him, 
and  of  his  daughters,  one  married  Charles 
the  Simple,  King  of  the  West  Franks ;  another 
(Eadgifu)  Louis,  King  of  Aries;  Eadhild 
married  Hugh  the  Great,  Duke  of  tho  French 
(the  father  by  another  wife  of  Hugh  Capet) ; 
while  Edith  became  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Otto  I.  Another  daughter  was  given  to  a 
prince  near  the  Alps,  and  another  to  Sitric, 
the  Northumbrian  Ring.  Of  King  Edward 
Mr.  Freeman  says;  "  It  is  only  the  unequalled 
glory  of  his  father  which  has  condemned  this 
prince,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  that  England 
ever  beheld,  to  a  »nialler  degree  of  popular 
fame  than  ho  deserves.  His  whole  reign 
bears  out  the  panegyric  passed  on  him  by  an 
ancient  writer,  Florence  of  Worcester,  that 
he  was  fully  his  father's  equal  as  a  warriur 
and  a  ruler,  and  was  inferior  to  him  only  in 
those  literary  labours  which  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguish Al&od  among  the  princes  of  the 
age." 

AngtO'Saxon  Chrm. ;  FloreaM  ot  Woroarter, 
Mb  anno  901:  Fremuu,  Sotmm  CimgaML  i. 
88,  *o.  [S.J.10 

Edward  (Eadward)  trb  Mabttr,  Kino 
(».  976,  d.  979),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edgar, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  His 
election  was  opposed  by  his  step-mother, 
Elfrida  (i^lfthiVth),  on  behalf  of  her  own 
son,  Ethelred.  Edmird,  however,  gained  the 
support  of  Dnnstan,  and  was  accordingly 
elected.  His  short  reign  is  unimportant, 
except  for  the  banishment  of  Oslac,  the 
Earl  of  Deira,  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Edgar.  His  accession  seems  to  have  led  to  a 
reaction  against  the  monastic  policy  of  Ed^, 
but  little  can  be  certainly  said  on  this  pomt. 
He  was  treacherously  murdered  in  979,  with- 
out doubt  by  the  instigation  of  his  step- 
mother, though  the  story  of  the  trageay 
having  taken  place  at  Corfe  Castle,  and  the 
details  of  the  crime,  are  only  found  in  the 
later  chroniclers.  His  cruel  and  untimely 
fate  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Martyr, 
though  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  he  was  a 
martyr  either  to  religion  or  patriotism. 

Jnglo-Sium  Chmt. ;  WQllam  ot  HalmesbarT. 
ii.  1^,  ;  Fresmnn,  Smrmat^  ConQWwt,  L  Sw, 
he 

Edward  (Kadwakd)  the  Confessoh  ((. 
1042,  d.  1066)  was  the  younger  son  of  Emma 
and  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  was  bom  pro- 
bably about  1004.  This  Emma— «r,  to  call  her 
by  ber  English  name,  Edith — was  the  danghter 
of  Richard  Sanspeur,  great-grandfather  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  was  therefore 
second  cousin  to  Edward.  The  early  days  of 
Edward  and  his  brother  Alfred  were  spent  in 
Normandy,  at  the  court  of  their  uncle,  Kichard 
the  Good ;  for  tiiey  bad  been  carried  there  hy 
Emma  at  the  time  of  Sweyn's  snecass  in  101^ 
anddidnot  return  to  their  native  land  onthnr 
mother's  mairiage  with  Canute  (1017).  ^noe 
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the  two  yonng  Athelrngs  grew  up  to  man- 
hood atnoad,  and  learnt  to  prefer  the  Norman- 
French  customs  and  life  to  those  of  Eng-land. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Edward  had  any 
share  in  the  invasion  of  England  that  led  to 
Alfred's  death  in  1036  ;  but  Robert  the  Devil 
seems  to  have  made  at  least  one  effort  for  the 
restoration  of  his  cousins  a  few  years  before 
tliia  date.  When  Hardicanuto  (Harthacuut) 
succeeded  his  brother  Harold,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  invited  his  half -brother  Edward  to 
return  home,  and  thus  be  at  hand  to  assume 
the  throne  should  any  misfortune  happen  to 
himself  (1041).  Accordingly,  in  the  words  of 
the  Chronicle,  on  Hardicanute'a  death,  in  J  nne, 
1042,  "«llfolkchoBe£dward,andreceivedhim 
tbrkisj^,"  though  the  coronation  did  not  take 
^ux  at  'Winchester  till  Easter  next  year. 
There  seems  to  have  been  some  opposition  to 
Edward's  succession — one  party  preferring 
the  claims  of  a  Danish  pretender,  Sweyn  Es- 
trithson,  Canute's  nephew — but  the  eloquence 
of  Bishop  Lyfing  and  Earl  Godwin  carried 
the  day  in  favour  of  Ethelred's  son.  A  year 
or  two  later,  Magnus,  King  of  Norway  and 
Daunark,  was  pnvparing  to  make  good  his 
pretensioiiB  on  England,  but  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  project  by  the  attack 
of  his  rivals,  Harold  Hardrada  and  Sweyn 
(1045).  It  was  probably  for  her  connection 
with  Sweyn'a  party  that  the  Witan  stripped 
Emma  of  her  treaBures  (1043) ;  while  the 
dangers  of  this  Danish  element  led,  a  year 
or  two  later,  to  the  banishment  of  the 
great  Danish  lords  in  England,  Sweyn's 
brother  Osbeom,  and  Oegod  Clapa  (1046), 
From  Uiis  time  the  new  king's  throne  was 
secure. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  had  married  Godwin's 
daoffhter  Edith,  and  the  power  of  the  great 
essrs  honse  was  growing  every  day.  At  the 
time  of  Edward's  acceRsion  uiere  were  four 
great  earldoms,  of  which  only  one,  Wessex, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Godwin.  Siward  held 
Northumbria,  Leofric  Mercia,  while  another 
carl,  whose  name  is  lost,  ruled  East  Anglia. 
Bat  in  1043  Godwin's  eldest  son,  Bweyn, 
reouTed  an  earidom  irregularly  carred  oat  of 
the  western  parte  of  Mercia  and  Wessex, 
indttding  Hereford,  Gloucester,  Oxford,  Berk- 
shire, and  Somerset ;  about  the  same  time  his 
nephew,  Beom,  received  the  earldom  of  the 
Middle  Angles,  and  his  second  mm,  Harold, 
that  of  ttte  East  Angles  (1045).  But  Ed- 
ward conld  never  fo^et  the  land  of  his  early 
life,  and  was  constantly  bringing  foreigners 
over  to  hold  rule  in  England.  His  nephew, 
Ralph,  was  made  Earl  of  Worcester  and  Here- 
fomin  aucceesion.  It  was,  however,  by  mani- 
pulating the  ecclesiastical  appointments  that 
Edmtd  found  his  readiest  way  of  placing  the 
strangers  in  high  office.  In  especial,  a  Xorman 
monk,  Robert  of  Jnmi^ges,  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  London  (1044),  and  some  six  years 
later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1051} ;  while 
mother  Nonnan,  VU,  was  maide  Bidiop  of 


Dorchester  But  all  the  time  these  and 

many  other  Norman  strangers  were  swarming 
into  the  land,  the  house  of  Godwin  was 
becoming  more  and  more  the  centre  of 
the  national  party.  In  1051  things  came  to  a 
climax.  In  this  year  the  king,  who  had  a  few 
months  previously  rejected  the  choice  of  the 
Canterbury  monks  and  Godwin  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  gave  the  great  earl  still  further 
offence  by  requiring  him  to  pimish  the  men  of 
Doverfor  vengeance  they  had  inflicted  on  the 
insolent  followers  of  Baldwin  of  Flanders. 
This  Godwin  refused  to  do  without  giving 
the  offenders  fair  trial.  About  the  some  time 
he  had  another  charge  against  the  king's 
foreign  friends;  for  the  "Welshmen,"  or 
French,  had  built  a  castle  in  Sweyn's  earldom 
of  Hereford,  and  were  working  all  the  harm 
theycould  on  the  people  thereabouts.  Godwin, 
being  summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Witan  at  Gloucester,  gathered  his  own  men 
and  those  of  his  sons  at  Beverstone,  not  far 
from  Malmesburj',  while  the  rival  hosts  of 
Siward,  Leofric,  and  Ralph  supported  the 
king  at  Gloucester.  The  meeting-place  was 
transferred  to  l^ndon,  and  Godwin's  case 
was  brought  forward  apparently  before  he 
could  arrive  himself.  Sweyn  was  outlawed 
once  more,  and  Godwin  and  Harold  summoned 
to  appear  as  criminals.  In  these  circum- 
stances flight  seemed  the  wisest  course: 
Harold  CTc^Bsed  over  to  Dublin,  and  Godwin 
to  Flanders,  whence  they  returned  next  year 
to  drive  out  the  Norman  offenders  with  Arch- 
bishop Robert  and  Bishop  Ulf  at  their  head 
(106*2).  Next  year,  however,  the  great  earl 
died,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  West  Saxori 
province  by  his  eldest  living  son,  Harold; 
for  Sweyn  had  died  on  his  way  back  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  (Sept.,  1052).  Upon 
this,  East  Anglia  was  given  to  Leofric's  son 
^Ifgar;  while  about  the  same  time  Siwurd 
undertook  his  expedition  against  ]ilacbeth, 
and  proclaimed  Malcolm  King  of  Scots  (1054). 
On  Siward's  death,  next  year,  his  earldom 
was  given  to  Harold's  brother  Tostig.  In  the 
same  month  .£lfgar  was  banished  from  the 
kingdom,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  the  Welsh 
in  fiieir  foray  upon  Hereford.  Harold  was 
now  the  most  prominent  man  in  the  kingdom, 
and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  task  of  beating 
back  the  invaders,  though  in  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Gruffydd  he  seems  to  have  had  the 
co-operation  of  .SIfgar's  father,  Leofric  (1096) 
— apparently  a  token  of  some  ap^proaches  to 
amity  between  the  two  great  rival  houses. 
East  Anglia  was  now  given  to  Harold's 
brother  Gyrth,  while  another  brother,  Leofwin, 
had  Kent  and  Essex,  and  the  other  shires  of 
south-east  England.  In  1062  Gruffydd  of 
WalesoncemoreinvadedEngland.  ButHarold 
and  Tostig  united  their  forces  for  the  pun>ose 
of  harrying  his  land ;  the  English  soldiers 
were  bidden  to  adopt  the  arms  and  tactics  of 
the  Weldi,  and  before  the  year  1063  was  out 
Gruffydd  was  deadt-and  his  kingdom  divided 
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between  two  native  princes,  who  sworo  fealty 
to  Edward.  Iq  1065  Northumberland  rose 
in  rebellion  against  Tostig,  and  elected 
Leofric's  grandson,  Morkere,  as  its  earl, 
ilorkere,  in  combination  with  his  brother 
Eadwine,  who  had  been  Earl  of  Hercia  since 
about  the  year  1062,  appeared  in  arms  at 
Northampton,  perhaps  meditating  a  division 
of  the  kingdom,  ana  certainly  declaring  tlut 
the  Northumbrians  would  no  longer  support 
the  tyranny  of  Tostig.  Edward  would  have 
pushed  matters  to  extremes,  but  Harold 
persuaded  the  Oxford  gemot  to  confirm  the 
wishes  of  the  Northerners.  Acccwdingly  the 
Notthumbriass  were  promised  a  renewal  of 
Canute's  laws,  and  Tostig  was  banished.  This 
was  the  last  important  event  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  reign.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
106d  his  great  church  of  'Westminster  was 
consecrate^  and  on  Jan.  6,  1066,  the  king 
died.  Edward  bad  no  (^Idren,  and  tor 
many  years  Harold's  position  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  such  tiiat  it  was  scarcely  possible, 
nnder  all  the  circumstances,  to  elect  any  other 
successor.  Pious,  meditative,  and  given  up 
to  rehgious  exercises,  Edward,  as  it  has  been 
often  said,  was  more  fitted  for  a  Norman 
cloister  than  the  English  throne.  HisTirtues 
earned  him  popular  respect;  bot  he  was 
deficient  in  practical  vigour,  and  during  a 
large  part  of  his  reign  the  actual  business 
of  administration  was  managed  by  members 
of  the  house  of  Cktdwin. 

Anglo-Saxo%  ChroniAt Liwa  «/  Eiieari  th» 
CtmftMMT  (RoOs  Series);  Palgmve,  Hut.  <if 
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Edward  I.,  Kino  (b.  1239,  $.  1272.  d. 
1 307),  was  the  son  of  Henry  III.  At  fifteen  he 
married  Eleanor  of  Castile,  and  soon  afterwards 
his  father  gave  him  Gaacony,  Ireland,  Bristol, 
and  the  march  between  the  Dee  and  the 
Conway,  where  he  had  early  experience  <^ 
Welsh  warfare.  He  sided  with  his  mlher  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  1258,  and 
was  carefully  watched  by  the  barons.  The 
party  calling  itself  the  bachelorhood  of 
England  ("  Communitas  bachelensa  totius 
AnghsB  "},  which,  in  1259,  urged  the  baronial 
govenunaat  to  fulfil  its  promises,  found  a 
loader  in  Edward,  who  acted  probably  in 
concert  with  Earl  Simon  against  the  council 
formed  at  Oxford.  This  concert  was  soon 
broken,  and  Edward  joined  his  father's  side. 
In  1263  he  seized  the  propertyof  theLondoners 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  hated  throu^out  the  kingdom. 
His  rash  pursuit  of  the  Londoners  at  Lewes 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  royal  army.  He  was 
kept  in  a  kind  of  captiAnty  until  he  escaped 
{Jfay,  126.i)  from  Hereford.  The  same  year 
he  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Evesham.  The 
pacification  of  the  country  was  due  to  his 
wisdom  as  mavh  as  to  his  energy.  While  he 
was  active  in  reducing  the  stnmgholds  of  the 
Uontfort  party  and  in  enisling  freebooter^ 


he  successfully  advocated  a  healing  policy. 
In  1270  he  went  on  the  Crusade,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  bravery.  In  1272 
he  narrowly  escaped  asaassination.  That 
saqie  year  his  father  died,  and  Edward 
was  at  once  acknowledged  as  king.  He  heud 
the  news  on  his  way  home.  He  landed  in 
England,  and  was  crowned  in  1274.  Edward 
profited  by  Uie  troubles  of  hie  father's  rei^ 
He  knew  the  needs  of  his  people,  and  set  him- 
self to  meet  them  by  good  laws.  He  worked 
not  only  for,  but  wiUi,  his  people,  and  thus 
was  led  to  nre  to  all  alilra  their  share  in 
the  work.  He  was  valiant  and  prudent, 
and,  above  all,  faithful  to  his  word.  From 
his  education  he  had  imbibed  French  tastes 
and  thoughts.  They  encouraged  his  love  of 
power.  The  legal  turn  of  his  mind  made 
him  take  advantage  of  subtleties  which 
favoured  his  wishes ;  but  what  he  bad  ptomised 
he  fulfilled,  at  least  to  the  letter,  at  any  cost 
His  kingly  pride,  his  love  of  order,  perhaps, 
too,  his  love  for  lus  people,  caused  him  to 
strive  for  the  supremacy  of  England  in  this 
island.  Edward  at  once  began  to  amend  the 
evils  of  the  civil  wars.  In  1 275  his  first  Parlia- 
ment passed  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster, 
reciting  former  good  laws  and  usages ;  it  also 
granted  the  king  a  payment  for  the  export  irf 
wool  and  leather,  the  first  legal  origin  of  the 
cuatoms.  [Cubtoicb.]  As  in  many  cases  wrong- 
ful claims  were  upheld  by  might,  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  men*B  rights. 
When  its  report  was  made,  the  circuit  judges 
w^  empowered  to  issue  a  writ,  declaring  Uie 
groondsoponwhichmraheld  their  lands,  levied 
tolls,  fto.  Want  of  money  caused  the  issue  of 
a  writ  compelling  all  who  had  £20  in  land  to 
be  knighted,  or  pay  a  fine.  This  increased 
the  body  of  knighte,  and  tended  to  merge  the 
smaller  feudal  tenants  in  the  great  body  of 
freeholders.  Another  blow  was  given  to  feudal 
distinctions  by  the  Statute  cdt  Winchester, 
^lis  statute  re-organised  the  natimial  force 
which  bad  been  constituted  by  the  Assize  of 
Arms  [HsNKT  IIJ,  and  made  it  a  means  of 
keeping  order.  The  rights  of  the  feudal 
lords,  and  of  the  king  as  chief  of  them, 
were  (Observed  by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
{De  ^^ictit),  which  forbade  grants  of  land 
to  eodeaiastifsl  bodies,  for  by  these  grants  the 
lord  was  robbed  of  his  rights.  This  measure 
was  provoked  by  an  attempt  of  Archbishop 
Peckham  to  extend  ecclesiastical  privileges. 
Edward,  however,  like  Henry  II.,  would  have 
no  Buch  encroachments.  A  statute  called  Quia 
Emptorea,  made  in  1290,  which  stopped  a  tenant 
horn  grunting  land,  to  be  held  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  lord,  had  the  same  effect  as  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  as  regards  the  rights  of  the  king 
and  other  feudal  lords.  Llewelyn,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  been  on  the  side  of 
Earl  Simon,  was  brought  to  submission  in 
1276.  His  brother  David  was  his  enemy,  and 
was  favoured  and  rewarded  by  Edward.  The 
brothers  were  reoraiciled^  and  in  1282  roae 
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igainit  the  king.  Llewelyn  was  defeated 
md  slam.  David  was  taken,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  traitor  at  Shrewsbury.  By  the 
i^tatate  of  Wales,  1284,  Edward  endeavoured 
to  introduce  English  law  and  organisation 
into  that  country.  The  Welsh  war  added  to 
the  king's  needs.  The  bulk  of  the  revenue 
now  Gune  from  taxes  on  penonalty  and  cna- 
toms.  Parliamentary  assemblies  of  difiFerent 
kinds  were  oftm  called  to  make  grants, 
until,  in  129d,  Edward  called  an  assembly  of 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  which  have 
from  that  time  been  held  neceeaary  parts 
of  Parliament.  [Pakuahbnt  ;  Convocation.] 
As  xepresmtativea  of  the  freeholders,  and  not 
the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown,  lat  as  the 
third  estate.  Parliament  expresses  the  succesa 
of  the  policy  of  Edward,  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
has  defined  as  "the  elimination  of  the  doc- 
trino  of  tenure  from  political  life."  To 
please  the  people,  and  so  to  gain  money, 
Edward,  in  1290,  banished  the  Jews.  [Jbwb.] 
On  the  foilure  of  the  heirs  of  William  the 
Lion,  Edward  was  called  (1291),  as  overlord 
of  Scotland,  to  settle  the  succeesion  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  John  de  Baliol.  Edward  took  the 
opportunit;j'  of  defining  and  increasing  the 
subordination  of  the  Scotch  king  to  the 
Engliafa  crown.  He  allowed  appeals  to  be 
made  to  his  court  by  the  Sootch  barons 
against  BalioL  This  soon  caused  war,  and 
in  1296  Edward  conquered  Scotland,  deposed 
Baliol,  and  ruled  the  kingdom  as  his  own. 
Meanwhile,  Philip  IV.  of  France  fraudu- 
lently seized  on  Qascony.  War  followed, 
and  the  Scots  looked  for  help  from  France. 
A  oonstitntional  crisis  now  occurred  in  Eng- 
land.  Edward  had  made  heavy  demands  on 
the  wealth  of  the  Church.  In  obedience  to  a 
bull  of  Bonifitce  VIII. ,  Archbishop  Winchelsey 
and  the  clergy  refused  (1297)  to  pay  any  more 
taxes  on  their  ecdesiasticai  revenue.  The 
king,  in  return,  put  them  out  of  the  protection 
(tf  the  law.  lie  merchants  were  angry 
because  the  king  heavily  taxed  and  seized 
their  wool ;  the  earbi  disliked  the  whole 
policy  of  Edward,  which  lessened  their  power ; 
all  classes  were  united  against  the  royal 
aathority.  Edward  commanded  the  Constable 
and  Marshal  to  lead  a  force  to  Oasconv, 
while  he  went  to  Flanders,  and  they  flatly 
refused.  The  archbishop  and  the  king  were 
reconciled,  and  Edward  set  sail,  but  the 
attitude  of  sfhirs  was  so  threatening  that  he 
was  forced  to  grant  the  Confirmation  of  the 
Charters  by  which  he  renounced  taxation, 
direct  and  indirect,  without  the  consent  of  the 
nation.  This  great  concession  is  an  epoch  in 
our  constitution.  Edward  loyally  kept  his 
word,  and  hy  the  Articles  npon  the  Charters 
(1300)  confirmed  it  afresh.  Some  irritation 
UBgerad  in  men's  minds,  which  was  especially 
viiOileattlM  Parliament  at  Lincoln  (1301). 
Ll  consequence  of  his  anger  at  ttte  pro- 
ceedings at  Tjtuwiwj^  Edwaid,  by  agteement 


with  the  ftaeign  merdtants,  levied  some  new 
customs,  the  origin  of  our  import  duties,  with- 
out consent  of  the  Estates.  This,  though 
quite  against  the  spirit,  was  not  contrary  to 
tiie  letter,  of  his  promise.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  Pope  absolution  from  his  word,  but 
did  not  take  advantage  of  it.  In  these  two 
matters  alone  did  Edward  seem  to  deal  with 
his  people  with  legal  subtlety. 

In  1297  a  revolt  took  place  in  the  Lowlands 
under  William  Wallace,  who  defeated  the 
English  near  Stirling.  The  revolt  was 
crushed  the  next  year  by  the  defeat  of  Wal- 
lace at  Falkirk.  The  war,  however,  hngered 
on  until  1304,  Meanwhile,  peace  was  made 
with  Ftanoe,  and  Edward  married  Margaret, 
sister  of  Philip.  In  1305  Wallace  was  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Edward  now  fully  annexed 
Scotland,  and  designed  that  it  should  send 
representatives  to  the  English  Parliament. 
But  in  1306,  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  one 
of  the  claimants  in  1291,  who  up  to  this  time 
had  adhered  to  Edward,  revolted,  kiUed  the 
regent  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  king  at 
Scone.  Bruce  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  but  still  remained  nnconquered. 
Edward  marched  northwards  against  him, 
and  on  his  march,  died  at  Burgh-by •Sands,  in 
1307,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  The  perfection 
of  the  Parliamentary  syrtem,  the  organisation 
of  the  law  courts,  the  great  statutes  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  and  the  general  progress  of 
the  constitution,  mark  the  reign  as  of  Uie  first 
importance.  They  were  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom,  the  legal  genius,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  good  faith  of  the  "great^t  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,"  as  Edward  I.  has  been  not  un- 
deservedJy  styled. 

Bkbancer,  dtronM*;  Trivet, ^muiU;  Wawr- 
In  AnnaUt  WMm  of  Bemingfacd,  Hid.  da 
£Am  GMtt*  Edward.  I.,  II.,  •(  /II.  (printed  lijr 
H<an)  I  BediU  Btotia  (BMord  Commlsrionl ; 
Btnblis,  BtlMt  CkarUn,  Crniatituttonol  Hut., 
and  Tkt  Marty  PlantaMMb ;  Freemnii,  EMaya; 
Tlu  OrwtMt  tfu  flanlagntti ;  FmU,  E-g- 
tiKh«  QtKhiehU.  [W.  H.] 

Edwasd  XI.,  Kino  (».  1234,  s.  1307,  d. 
1327  P),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  I.  and 
Eleanor  of  Castile,  but  the  death  of  his  three 
elder  brothers  made  him  heir  to  the  throne 
when  an  infant.  He  received  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1301.  In  1297  he  was 
appointed  regent  in  his  father's  absence,  and 
in  this  capacity  signed  the  Confirmatio  Cttr- 
tarum.  In  1306  he  was  solemnly  knighted 
by  his  father,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  to  Scotland.  During  this  expedi- 
tion Edward  I.  died,  having  on  his  death-bed 
entreated  his  son  not  to  recall  Piers  Gaveston, 
his  comrade  and  favourite,  who  had  just  been 
banished,  and  to  continue  the  war  against 
theScots.  Both  these  requests,  or  ininnctions, 
were  disr^iaided ;  the  Scotch  ea^eaiUon  was 
abandoned,  and  Gaveston  was  not  only  re- 
called, but  created  Eail  of  Cornwall,  and 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ftance  made 
"  cnstM**  of  the  kingdom.  Fnnn  tins  date 
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till  1312  the  barons  were  struggling  againut 
the  favourite  and  the  king's  misgovemment. 
In  1311  Edward  consented  to  certain  "  Ordi- 
nances," which  practically  pat  the  royal  power 
into  commission,  and  in  1312  Gaveston  was 
seised  by  the  bfurons,  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolution  threw  all  power  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  of  Laucaater  and  his  confederates,  who 
appointed  ministers  and  settled  the  royal 
revenue  without  consulting  the  king.  Tihe 
defeat  at  Bannockbum  in  1314  dutroyed 
what  little  influence  Edward  possessed,  and 
tall  1321  Idncaster  was  supreme.  In  this 
year  Edward  got  a  new  favourite  in  the 
person  of  Hugh  le  Despencer,  and  the  high- 
handed  conduct  of  lioncaster  alienated  mtiny 
of  the  barons  horn  him,  so  that  in  1322  the 
king  was  able  to  get  together  a  sufficient 
force  to  defeat  him.  Lancaster  was  at  once 
beheaded,  the  Ordinances  of  1311  were  re- 
pealed, and  the  baronial  party  for  the  time 
crushed.  The  latter  part  of  the  reign  is 
obscure.  It  would  seem  that  the  queen  was 
jesious  of  the  power  of  the  Despencers;  at 
all  events,  she  intrigued  with  Roger  Mortimer, 
now  the  leader  of  the  barons,  against  her 
husband.  She  had  been  sent  over  to  France 
to  arrange  a  dispute  between  her  husband  and 
her  broUter,  and  being  followed  by  Mortimer 
and  others,  she  collected  troops,  and  landed 
in  England,  whore  she  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  barons.  The  Despencers  were  executed 
and  the  king  himself  taken  prisoner,  and 
shorty  afterwards  compelled  to  abdicate. 
The  rate  of  Edward  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
though  it  is  generally  accepted  that  he  was 
secretly  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  on  Sept. 
i\,  1307.  The  character  of  Edward  II.  was 
(dngukrly  despicable.  He  was  devoid  of  self- 
control,  firmness,  and  dignity,  and  spent 
his  time  in  the  society  of  favourites  and 
parasiteB.  His  reign  is  a  miserable  one ; 
defeat  and  disgrace  abroad,  treachery  and 
misgovemment  at  home:  nowhere  can  we 
find  conduct  that  is  praiseworthy.  The 
people,  contrasting  the  irresolute  and  weak- 
minded  king  with  his  noble  and  brave  father, 
were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  no  true 
son  of  Edward  I.,  but  a  changeling,  and 
not  a  voice  was  raised  against  his  deposititni. 
Edward  II.  was  the  wMkest  of  the  Fian- 
tagenets,  and  showed  little  of  the  vigour  and 
capacity  for  government  which  distingnished 
most  of  his  family.  "  He  had  never,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "shown  himself  sensible  of  the 
dignity  and  importance,  much  less  of  the 
xesponaibility,  of  kingship."  By  his  marriage 
wiui  Isabella  of  Fnnce  ha  had  two  sons, 
Edward  and  John,  and  two  dang^iters,  Eleanor 
and  Joan. 

Trokelowo,  Anmale$  (Holls  Seriet> ;  ThooBa 
de  la  Moor  (Ciun-len  Sodetj);  Th4  Lif*  of 
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6e»ekieU»;  Lingud,  Bitt,  ^  Bug.;  Stvbbs, 
Coiut.  Mi*U  [S,  J.  L.] 

Edwavd  IH.,  Kiso  (*.  Nov.  13,  1312, 
>.  Feb.  1.  1327,  A  June  21,  1377),  son  of 
Edward  II.,  was  bom  at  Windsor.   On  the 

deposition  of  his  father  the  young  prince  was 
appointed  guardian  of  the  kingdom  (Oct. 
1326),  and  crowned  early  the  following  year. 
During  his  minority  Uie  government  was 
entrusted  to  a  council  regency,  of  which 
Heiay  of  Lancaster  was  the  chief.  The 
administration,  however,  was  really  asaiped 
by  Queen  Isabella  and  her  favourite,  Roger 
Mortimer.  But  the  latter  was  unpopular 
with  the  baronage,  and  had  incurred  general 
dislike  by  the  treaty  negotiated  with  the 
Scots  in  1328,  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  recognised.  In  1330  the  king, 
who  deeply  resented  Mortimer's  arrogance, 
found  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  powerful 
combination  against  the  favourite.  Mortimer 
was  accordingly  seized  at  Nottingham,  t^en 
to  the  Tower  (Oct  1330],  and  executed  a 
month  afterwards ;  while  the  queen  mother 
was  imprisoned  at  Castle  Kising,  where  she 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  Ufe.  Hence- 
forward the  government  was  in  Edward's 
own  hands.  Ue  immediately  renewed  the 
English  attempts  on  Scotland,  assisted  Edward 
Baliol  in  his  endeavour  to  drive  out  the 
Bruce  dynasty  in  1332,  and  invaded  Scotland 
in  1333.  In  July  of  this  year  he  inflicted  a 
great  defeat  on  the  Scots  at  Halidon  Hill ; 
reduced  the  south  of  Scotland  to  submission, 
and  caused  Baliol  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
the  portion  beyond  the  Forth.  The  country, 
however,  was  far  from  subdued,  and  Edward's 
nominee,  Baliol,  was  driven  from  his  throne, 
and  obliged  to  quit  the  countrj*  till  restored 
by  the  English.  In  1336  Edward  again  led  a 
great  expedition  into  Scotland,  and  ravaged 
all  the  south-east  of  the  country.  Mean- 
while difficulties  with  France  were  arising 
chiefly  because  of  the  disputes  between  Philip 
of  Valois  and  the  Flemings,  the  intorruption 
to  the  Anglo- Flemish  trade,  and  the  aggres- 
sion of  Philip  on  Aquitaine.  In  1338  (July) 
Edward  went  to  Flanders,  engaged  m  an 
alliance  with  the  popular  chiefc  who  were 
opposed  to  their  count,  and  concluded  a 
league  with  the  Emperor  Louis  V.,  who 
appointed  him  Vicar-Oeneral  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  following  year  Edward  advanced  into 
France,  but  the  French  retreated  before  him. 
In  1340  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the 
king,  won  a  great  naval  battie  over  the 
French  at  Sluys,  after  which  the  army  landed 
and  laid  siege  to  Tonmay.  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded for  nine  months  and  Edward  suddenly 
returned  to  England  to  effect  an  administra- 
tive revolution  by  displacing  the  Chancellor 
and  Treasurer,  and  imprisoning  several  of  the 
judges,  under  the  impresnon  that  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  chi^  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment had  prevented  his  receiving  the  proper 
return  from  the  toxee.  Mistrusting  clerical 
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mflaence,  Edvrud  appointed  a  layman,  Sir 
Robert  Bourchier,  Chancellor.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Stratford,  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  comititutional  liberties,  and  after 
a  violent  dispute,  Edward  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  return  for  large  grants  agreed 
to  contlrm  the  privileges  of  the  barona  and 
ehrgy.  In  Oct.,  1341,  however,  the  king 
revoBad  the  statute,  confessing  that  "  he  bad 
dissembled  as  he  ought "  owing  to  the  pressure 
put  upon  him.  He  did  not  renew  his  opera- 
Uona  in  France  till  1342,  when  he  again  led 
an  expedition  against  France.  Nothing 
effectual,  however,  was  done  till  134S,  when 
Edward  landed  at  La  Hogue,  in  Normandy, 
intending  to  join  the  Flemings.  But  the 
French  long,  with  a  large  army,  waB  between 
him  and  flnnderfl  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine.  By  a  feint  upon  Paris  Edward  crossed 
the  river,  and  advanced  towards  the  Somme, 
which  he  also  crossed  near  Abbeville,  and  then 
won  the  great  victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346). 
Advancing  to  Calais  Edward.  Uockadad  the 
town,  and  captured  it  after  a  twelvemonth's 
uege.  The  exhaustion  of  his  own  kingdom 
«a8  so  great  that  the  king  was  unable  to 
follow  up  these  SQCcesses,  and  returned  to 
England  after  concluding  a  truce,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  war  began 
afresh  in  1355.  The  king  himself  led  an 
army  from  Calais  but  effected  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  repel  a  Scottish 
raid.  He  advanced  into  Scotiand,  laying 
waste  the  border  district«  with  great  cruelty. 
In  France  the  campaign  of  the  Black  Prince 
in  the  soath-west  was  signalised  by  the 
splendid  victorj-  of  Poictiers,  and  the  capture 
of  the  French  king,  John  (Sept.  19,  1360). 
During  the  truce  that  followed,  the  Soottiab 
king,  David,  taken  prisoner  at  Neville's  Cross 
{OiA.  17,  1346),  was  released,  and  peace  was 
made  with  Scotland.  In  1359  Edward  again 
invaded  France,  and  laid  waste  Champagne. 
In  1360  (May  8}  peace  was  made  at  Bretigny, 
and  the  English  obtained  Gascony  and 
Guienne,  with  the  counties  of  Saintonge, 
Perigord,  Limoges,  Cahon,  besides  Calais,  and 
a  ram  of  three  million  marks  as  ransom  for 
the  French  king.  The  treat}*,  however,  was 
not  carried  out,  and  the  war  continued  at 
first  inBritanny,  and  afterwards  in  the  south, 
where  Aquitaine  and  Guienne  were  gradually 
rticoverea  by  the  French,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  Edward*a  reign  little  remained  of  all  his 
conquests  but  Calais  and  Bordeaux. 

Ilie  later  years  of  Edward's  reign  were 
passed  in  a  state  of  partial  retirement  from 
public  affairs.  Old  before  his  time,  and  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  his  toilsome  career, 
Edward  resigned  himself  to  tho  inHuence  of 
his  mistress,  Alice  Ferrers,  and  .illowed  the 
government  to  be  largely  carried  on  by  John 
of  Qaont.  Of  the  struggles  between  the 
baronial  and  clerical  parties,  and  between 
the  reforming  party  in  the  Good  Parliament, 
«ho  looked  to  tbe  Black  Fiioce,  and  the 


Lancastrians,  the  king  was  an  almost  passive 

s^Utor.  In  1376  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
died,  and  the  king  was  called  upon  by  the 
ParUament  to  take  action  against  papal  and 
clerical  encroachments.    This,  however,  he 
refused  to  do.    The  following  year  saw  the 
influence  of  the  Lancastrians  restored,  and  a 
Parliament  elected  under  their  intlaence. 
which  reversed  all  the  measures  of  tiie  Good 
Parliament.    In  1377  the  old  king,  who 
had  now  lost  all  consideration  and  innnence, 
died  almost  alone,  having  been  deserted 
by  nearly  all  his  relatives  and  attendants 
before  his  death.    The  splendid  military 
exploits  of  Edward's  reign  in  later  times 
threw  a  false  glamour  round  his  reign.  But 
though  military  glorv  was  the  ammtion  of 
his  ufe,  there  is  little  reason  to  credit  him 
with  much  skill  as  a  general.   His  snccesses 
were  due  to  the  splendid  ilgbting  material 
at  his  command  ratiier  than  to  his  strategical 
or  tactical  ability.    Nor  can  he  be  said  to 
merit  the  name  of   statesman.    He  was 
neither  great  as  an  administrator  oor  a  lens- 
lator.   Bis  financial  management  was  so  bad 
that  he  was  coutantly  overwhelmed  b^  debt ; 
his  conquests  were  transient  and  ill-con> 
ceived ;  and  he  altogether  failed  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  the  constitutional  and  social  crisis 
which  was  coming  to  a  head  in  his  reign.  And 
though  anxious  to  shine  as  the  ideal  champion 
of  chivalry,  he  was  both  cruel  and  treacherous. 
Bobert  o(  AveBbury,  Chnmiel*  (printed  bj 
Heame) ;  EnrEbton  (printed  in  Twysden,  Scrip. 
torn  Dtetn;  Walter  of  Heniiugford,  Dt  EA. 
fiMt.  Kd.  I..  11.,  d  ni.!  Froissort,  Chron«eU, 
uefnl  for  the  battles  of  tu  Fremcb  campaignB, 
but  not  to  be  considered  a  tboroughlr  tnut- 
worthT  historical  aarratiTe:  Jehau  le  Bel, 
Chron^mt  W.  Longman,  Edvard  III. ;  Feai^ 
■on,  Englaiid  in  tka  »«ri«m'h  Cmttiiy ;  Fanli, 
fngliaclw    0*MUeM«;   Fresmon,    EtMy  [1st 
Serial).  [8.  J.  L.] 

Edward  IT.  Sept.,  1442,  >.  June  29, 
1461,  d.  Ap.  9, 1483),  the  son  of  Richar(^  Duke 
of  York,  and  Cicely  Neville,  sister  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Snbsborv,  was  bom  in  the  casUe 
of  Boueo,  when  nis  father  was  Governor  of 
France.  He  was  brought  up  by  Sir  Richard 
Crofte,  in  the  cattle  of  Ludlow,  When  the 
Duke  of  York  advanced  bis  claim  to  the 
crown  in  1460,  the  young  Earl  of  Itlarch  was 
sent  to  gather  troops  on  the  Welsh  bordera. 
There  he  heard  the  news  of  his  father's 
defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield  on  Dec.  21. 
He  hastened  northwards,  but  was  pnisuod  by- 
Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  whom  he  turned, 
and  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross,  near  Wigmore,  on  Feb.  2,  1461.  The 
advance  of  Queen  Margaret's  lawless  northern 
truops  excited  the  fear  of  the  Londoners. 
Edward,  therefore,  on  marihing  to  London, 
was  hailed  us  king  on  Jlareh  4.  Joined 
b^his  cousfci  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
hastened  northwards,  and  met  the  Lancastrian 
army  at  Towton,  where  he  won  a  bloody 
batuti  on  Uarch  29.  Ue  returned  to  Ltmdon, 
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and  was  crowned  on  June  29.  The  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  in  November,  recognised 
Edward  IV.  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  of 
Richard  II.,  and  attainted  Henry  YI.  of  high 
treason.  The  youth,  the  hantuome  appear- 
ance, the  geniality,  and  the  practical  Tigonr 
of  Edward  IV.  niade  him  at  once  popular, 
and  gave  every  expectation  of  a  prosperona 
, reign.  Queen  Margaret,  with  foreign  help, 
still  held  out  in  Northumberland;  but  the 
victories  of  Hedgeley  Moor  and  Hexham  in 
1464,  and  the  capture  of  Henry  VI.  in  1465, 
aeemed  to  Becnre  Edward  IV.  on  t]ie  throne, 
and  the  Commons  recognised  the  fact  by 
granting  him  tunnage  and  ^undage  for  life. 
But  the  young  king  imperilled  his  position 
by  an  imprudent  marriage  with  tho  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey  of  Groby,  the  widowed 
daughter  of  a  Lfincastrian  baron,  Richard 
Woodville,  Lord  Kivers,  who  had  married 
Jacqiietta  of  Loxembncg,  widow  of  his  former 
master,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  This  marriage 
displeased  the  Earl  of  "Warwick  and  the 
Kevilles,  who  had  planned  a  Burguudian  or 
French  alliance,  which  would  have  secured 
Edward  IV.'s  throne  from  foreign  attacks  in 
aid  of  the  Lancastrians.  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  secretly  in  May,  1464,  and  was  not 
dedpred  till  Sept.  29.  So<m  Edward  IV. 
showed  an  intention  of  raising  hia  wife's 
relations  to  power  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
Nevilles,  who  tried  to  keep  him  dependent  on 
themselves.  The  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  rapidly  widened, 
and  in  1467  there  was  an  open  rupture. 
Warwick  wished  for  an  alliance  with  Fran  to, 
but  Edward  IV.  turned  to  Burgundy,  and 
promised  the  hand  of  his  sister  Margaret  to 
the  young  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed 
the  usual  policy  of  the  heir  presumptive,  and 
sided  with  Warwick,  The  hopes  of  the 
lAncastrians  revived.  Edward  IV.'s  popu- 
larity had  gone,  and  in  1469  there  was  a 
rising  in  the  north  of  discontented  peasantry, 
led  M  Robin  of  Redesdale."  The  Duke  of 
Clarenoe  declared  his  alliance  with  the  Earl 
of  Warwick  by  marrying  his  daughter 
Isabella.  Warwick  and  Cl^ence  joined  the 
malcontent  Commons  in  pressing  for  reforms. 
Edward  IV.  was  unprepared  for  resistance, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  Archbishop  Neville. 
But  Warwick  saw  that  a  division  between 
the  YorkiBts  meant  the  success  of  the  Lancas- 
trians. Edward  IT.  was  released,  and  a 
pacification  was  made.  In  March,  1470,  there 
was  a  rising  in  Lincolnshire,  headed  by  Sir 
Robert  Wells,  which  Edward  IV.  put  down 
with  promptitude  and  stemnesB.  At  the  same 
time  he  gained  proofs  that  Warwick  and 
Clarence  were  plotting  against  him.  They 
fled  to  France,  and  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Queen  Margaret.  Edward  IT.  showed 
unexpected  carelessness,  and  when,  in  Sept., 
1470,  Warwick  landed  in  England,  Edward 
rv.  was  not  prepared  to  meet  him.  Finding 


himself  deserted  on  eveiy  side,  he  fled  to 
Flanders,  and  a  Lancastrian  restoration  was 
easily  accomplished.  Glathering  a  few  troops, 
Edward  IT.  landed  on  March  14,  1471,  at 
Ravenspur,  where  Henry  of  I^mcaster  had 
landed  in  1399.  Like  him,  he  docW^  at 
first  that  he  had  only  come  to  claim  his  an- 
cestral poflseraions,  the  duchy  of  York.  Soon 
he  was  proclaimed  king,  and  pressed  on  to 
Coventry,  where  Warwick  was  stationed. 
Warwick,  advised  by  Clarence  to  await  his 
arrival  with  reinforcements,  refused  to  give 
battle.  Clarence  beteayed  his  father-inJaw 
and  joined  his  brother,  who  hastened  to  Lon- 
don. Warwick  pursued,  and  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  at  Bamet  on  Easter  Day  f  April  14, 
1471),  in  which  Warwick  was  siam.  ITie 
victorious  king  then  turned  against  Queen 
Margaret,  who  had  landed  at  WejTnouth.  He 
overtook  her  forces  at  Tewkesburj-,  where  he 
again  conquered  on  May  4th,  and  treated  his 
captives  with  ruthless  severity.  On  May  2lBt 
Edward  IT.  returned  in  triumph  to  London, 
and  on  the  same  night  Henry  TI.  died  in  the 
Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  now  rid  of  hia 
enemies.  The  Lancastrian  claimants  were 
destroyed,  the  powerful  nobles  had  fallen, 
Edward  IT.  was  secure  upon  the  throne,  the 
people  were  weary  of  war,  and  tiiere  was  no 
one  to  oppoae  the  will  of  the  king.  Edward 
IT.  used  his  victory  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
He  gathered  lai^  sums  of  money,  and  his 
obsequious  Parliament  granted  him  large 
Buppliea,  He  obtained  money  by  benevolences, 
and  was  a  skilful  beggar.  One  day  he  called 
on  a  rich  widow,  who  gave  him  £20  for  his 
pretty  face,  and  douUra  tiie  snm  when  he 
gave  her  a  kiss.  The  professed  object  for 
which  he  gathered  money  was  a  war  against 
France.  Ho  allied  himself  with  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  and  revived  the  old  claim  of 
Edward  III.  on  the  French  crown.  In  July, 
1475,  he  led  an  army  to  Calais.  The  expe- 
dition was  a  fiiilnre.  Tba  Duke  of  Bui^undy 
was  engaged  elsewhere,  and  did  not  join  him. 
He  sent  him  a  message  to  advance  to  St. 
Quentin ;  when  Edward  IT.  arrived  there,  he 
was  greeted  by  a  fire  from  the  walls.  In- 
dignant at  such  treatment,  he  listened  to  tho 
overtures  of  Louis  XI.,  who  was  willing  to 
pay  a  large  sum  for  the  friendship  of  England. 
The  English  nobles  were  open  to  the  bribes  of 
France,  and  a  truce  for  seven  years  was  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Louis  XI.  paid 
75,000  crowns,  gave  Edward  IT.  a  pension  of 
50,000  crowns,  and  betrothed  the  Dauphin  to 
Edward  IT.'s  daughter  Ehzabeth.  'Hie  two 
kings  met,  Aug.  29th,  on  the  bridge  of 
Peoquigny,  whi^  inia  divided  by  a  lattice- 
work into  two  halves.  There  the  peace  was 
sworn,  and  Edward  IT.  returned  ingloriooB 
to  England.  Edward  IT.'s  policy  of  peace 
was,  however,  wise  for  England.  Commerce 
flourished,  and  the  king  himself  was  a  auccees- 
ful  merchant.  He  was  ^ven  to  pleasure,  and 
loved  magnificence.  His  oourt  was  diittubed 
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W  the  qnarrels  of  his  brothers,  the  Bakes  of 
Clarence  and  Glooceeter.    Clarence  was  way- 
ward, and  at  last  Edward  IV.  reeolved  to  rid 
bimwlf  of  his  troublesome  brother.   Before  a 
Parliament,  which  was  summoned  in  1478, 
^ward  IV.  accused  Claraice  erf  many  (fences, 
chie&y  of  plotting  with  the  Lancastrians  in 
M70.   Clarence  was  attainted,  and  met  his 
death  in  the  Tower.   For  the  next  five  years 
there  was  no  Parliament   Edward  IV.  pre- 
ferred to  raise  money  by  stretching  his  pre- 
rogative to  the  utmost.   The  disturbed  state 
of  Scotland  under  James  III.  gave  Edward 
IV.  some  hope  of  extending  his  power  in  that 
diiection,  and  the  Ihike  of  Gloucester  was 
MDtwitll  an  army  to  help  the  Doke  of  Albany 
against  the  Scottish  king.    No  permanent 
lesolt  was  gained.    Nor  was  Edward  IV. 
more  suoraenul  in  his  ac^ema  for  founding  a 
atroog  dynasty  by  meana  of  family  alliances. 
He  projectnd  marriagea  for  his  daughters,  but 
they  all  failed.   Lotus  XI.  of  Fmnce  did  not 
abide  by  the  Peace  of  Peoqoigny,  but  in 
14S3  contracted  the  Dauphin  to  Margaret  of 
Austria,  rejecting  the  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  England.    Edward  IV.  was  stung  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  regarded  as  an  up- 
start bywe  courts  of  Europe.   He  showed 
■igni  of  again  reviving  his  military  ichemeB, 
bat  was  seised  hy  an  illnees,  the  resolt  of 
evil  Uving,  and  died  on  April  9,  1483,  in  his 
ftn^-flrat  year.  He  was  a  favourer  of  learned 
men,  cultivated,  and  magnificent.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  madu  him  popular  to  the  end. 
But  he  was  cruel,  extortionate,  aod  profligate. 
The.  death  of  Clarence  shows  ^t  ha  was 
without  natural  feeling,  and  had  all  the  oold- 
heartedneas  of  a  selfish  libertine.    In  the 
wiokedneiB  of  his  private  character  he  is 
rivalled  only  by  John  amongst  the  kings  of 
England. 

Th«bMt  oontmnporarrantliorltlMare'Williain 
ofWoroMtoc;  Jtdia Walworth;  Eobert Vubjtu, 
Philippe  dsCommiiiH  ;  TJU  PatUn  L<U«n  (with 
II  r,  (tairdiier'fl  *alaabl«  introdnfitloas).  Later 
writers:— Hatdptitoti,  Uf*  of  fdward  77..  ia 
Keaaett ;  Liugwa,  Uvt.  ^  Am-  :  Faoli.  AigliwiU 
GmchidUa,  ^oL  r.  ;  Stnbta,  Onut.  Hut. 

[M.C.1  . 

Bdmrd  V.,  Kma  {6.  Nov.  4,  1470,  r. 
April  9— June  22,  1483,  d.  1483),  the  eldest 
■on  of  Edward  IV.,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  in  1471,  and  in  1479  Eari  of  Pem- 
laokej_.  In  1482  he  was  sent  to  Ludlow,  in 
the  Welsh  Marches,  being  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  nnde,  Earl  Rivers,  and  at- 
tended by  other  members  of  the  Woodville 
party.  He  was  at  Ladknr  when  his  father 
died,  and  almost  immediately  set  out  for 
Lond<ai.  On  April  29  he  reached  Stony 
Stratford,  where  he  was  met  the  next  day  by 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  arrested 
Lord  Rivets  and  Lord  Richard  Grey  at 
Northampton.  The  king  renewed  his 
journey  under  Gloucester's  charge,  and 
reached  London  on  May  4.  The  Council 
Bsems  tohave  ali«a^  zecogniaed  Bichaid  as 
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Protector,  and  the  coronation  was  fixed  for 
June  22.   The  young  king  was  lodged  in  the 
Tower,  his  mother  having  taken  sanctuary  at 
Westminster  on  hearing  of  the  arrest  of 
Bivers  and  Grey.   On  June  13  Hastings  was 
aixeeted  and  executed,  and  about  the  same 
tiuLO  Bivers  and  Grey  were  beheaded  at  Poo- 
tetract,  whither  they  had  been  taken  by 
Richard's  orders.     Shortly  after  this  the 
queen  was  compelled  to  dehver  up  the  young 
Duke  of  York  to  Richard,  who  sent  him  to 
join  his  brother  in  the  Tower.    The  king's 
dejIKMrition  seems  now  to  have  been  deter- 
mined upon.  On  June  22,  Dr.  Shaw,  brother 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross,  in  which   he  insisted  that 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother  were  illegitimate, 
Edward  IV.  having  been  married,  or  at  all 
events  betrothed,  to  Lady  Eleanor  Butler 
mevionsly  to  his  marriage  with  Elisabeth 
Woodville.     On  the  2Sttt  a  depntatitHi  of 
nohles  and  dtizens  of  Ix>Ddon  waited  on 
Richard,  offering  him  the  crown,  which  he 
accepted,  and  the  next  day  began  to  reign  as 
Richard  III.     Meanwhile,  the  two  young 
princes  remained  in  the  Tower,  where,  at 
some  time  between  Jane  and  October,  ti^eJ 
woe  cerUiuly  put  to  death  1^  their  unde  s 
orders.     The  mystery  in  which  this  crime 
was  involved  has  led  many  writers  to  doubt 
whether  the  murder  actually  took  place,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  on  the  sup- 
noeition  that  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  escap«l, 
Edward  must  have  been  murdered,  and  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  for 
Biohard  III.  to  have  put  one  of  his  nephews 
to  death  and  allowed  the  other  to  escape. 
Nor  are  the  murderers  likely  to  have  done 
their  work  so  badly  as  to  have  suffered  the 
escape  of  a  boy,  who,  even  if  not  taken  hy  sur- 
prise, would  Imve  been  utterly  unable  to  resist 
them.    Mr.  Gairdner,  who  has  thoroughly 
investigated  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case,  sums  up  the  details  of  the  murder  thus : 
"  Some  time  after  Richard  had  set  out  on 
his  jvogresB  (August,  1463),  he  sent  a  mes- 
senger named  John  Green  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbur)-,  the  Constable  of  the  Tower, 
commanding  him  to  put  his  two  young 
nephews  to  death.    This  order  Brackeiibui^ 
would  not  obey,  and  Green  returned  to  his 
master  at  Warwick.    Richard  was  greatJy 
mortified,  but  sent  one  Sir  James  IVrell  to 
London,  with  a  warrant  to  Brackenbuir  to  ' 
deliver  up  to  him  for  one  night  all  the  keys 
of  the  Tower.    Tyrell  thus  took  the  place 
into  his  keeping,  and  engaged  the  services  of 
Milee  For^t,  one  of  those  who  kept  the 
prince's  chamber,  and  John  Dighton,  hia  own 
groom,  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  tyrant. 
These  men  entered  the  chamber  when  the 
two   unfortunate    lads   were   asleep,  and 
smothered  them  under  pillows ;  then  having 
called  Sir  James  to  see  the  bodies,  buried 
them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase."   The  details 
of  the  murder  were  obtained  from  a  conf  eaidun 
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made  by  8ir  James  Tyrell  in  1502,  when 
he  was  impriBoned  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge 
of  treaaon,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  sabstantial  accuncy;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  st<ny  was  corroborated  by  a  di»- 
covery  made  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
when,  under  the  staircase  leading  to  the 
chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  the  skeletons  of 
two  young  lads,  whoso  apparent  ages  agreed 
with  those  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  were 
found  buried. 

Holinahed,  CkrimielM ;  HoU,  ChrontclM ;  More, 
LU»  o/  Edward  V. ;  J.  Qoirdner,  ff  BUAard 

III.  ;  Miss  Halted,  Hichard  III. ;  and  the  esaaj 
on  Blohard  III.  in  Pitull,  Avfiatit  lur  BnylUohm 
<?«MMeM«  |-g  j  l  -[ 

Edward  VI.  (b-  Oct.  12,  163B,f.  Jan.28, 
1()47,  d,  June  21,  1553),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  was  bom  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  carefully  edocated 
under  the  attention  of  reforming  divines,  and 
became  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  new  views  of 
religion.  By  the  will  of  Heniy  VIII.  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne  under  Uie  regency 
of  a  council  of  si  xteen  members,  meet  of  whom 
were  Reformers ;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  will, 
Hie  ldDff*8  uncle,  Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of 
Hertforo,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  title  of  Protector,  with 
the  practical  control  of  the  government.  In 
religious  matters  the  yoimg  sing  was  willing 
to  second  the  reforming  projects  of  Cranmer, 
and  willit^ly  assented  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  Idturay  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1549, 
and  the  Act  ofUnifbrmity.  As  early  as  1642 
a  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage 
of  Edward  with  the  infant  Princess  Mary  of 
Scotland ;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  force 
this  marriage  upon  the  Soots  that  Somerset 
undertook  the  expedition  in  1549,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  fruitless  victory  of  Pinkie. 
The  ill-succeae  of  Somerset's  policy,  both  in 
home  and  foreign  affairs,  brought  about  his 
fall.  The  long,  who  had  clofed  at  the 
studious  and  retired  life  to  which  the  Pro- 
tector compelled  him,  easily  yielded  to  the 
influence  of  the  E^irl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was  probably 
no  unwilling  actor  in  tiie  series  of  events 
which  established  the  latter'a  aaoendency. 
Edward,  though,  as  his  literary  remaina  show, 
he  now  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs, 
was  still  studious  and  much  interested  in  reli- 
gious matters.  Inldi>2Cranmeri36uedarevised 
Liturgy,  known  as  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
King  Edward  VI.,  and  the  Forty-two  Articles, 
which  were  of  a  thorou^y  Protestant 
tendency.  [Akticlbs.]  Meanwhile  Edward's 
health  was  fuihng.  He  was  always  delicate, 
and  bis  health,  it  is  said,  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  Warwick's  removal  of  him  to 
Windsor  in  \5o0.  Convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Protestant  settlement,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  peraaaded  by  North- 
umberland to  alter  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  as  arranged  in  Henry  VIII.'s  will,  aiul 


to  make  a  will  excluding  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
from  the  sucf^ion  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Orny,  tite  daughter  of  Henry's  niece,  Fiances, 
Countess  of  Snffolk,  and  daughter-in-law  ^ 
Northumbeiland,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  Privy  Council,  June  21,  1553.  Then 
Edward  laOed  rapidly,  and  on  July  6  died, 
Northumberland  being  supposed  by  many 
people  to  have  hastened  the  end  by  poison. 
There  ia,  however,  no  authentic  evidence  to 
confirm  the  auqticion.  Edward  would  seem 
to  have  had  much  of  the  Tudor  .talent  and 
some  of  the  Tudw  vices.  He  gave  ugns  that 
he  might  have  become  arbitrary  and  deapotic. 
His  abilities  were,  considerable.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar  for  his  age,  and  his  writings 
show  a  sagacity  altogether  beyond  his  yean, 
and  giving  great  promise  for  the  future. 

Nidudls,  Literanr  Btmai**  of  Edvard  VI,, 

1857  [  T/thr.  Hift.  <^  Snq.  wuftr  Biyeari  YL  ; 

Vtoma,  Hilt,  of  JBu.,  vols.  It.  and  v. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Edward  thx  Athblino  id,  1057)  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  in  1017,  he  was  sent  first  to 
Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Hungary.  Here 
he  lived  under  the  protection  of  King  Stephen, 
whose  niece,  Agatha,  he  married.  In  104& 
Edward  the  Confessor  sent  for  him  as  being 
the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  and  Edwaid 
came  to  England  in  1057,  but  died  almoiit 
immediately  after  he  had  landed.  He  left 
three  children — Edgar  the  Atheling,  Mar- 
garet, and  Christina, 

AnfioSaxm  Cfcron. ;  Freeman,  Vormm  Coif 

Edward  thb  Black  Phikcs  {b.  1330,  d. 
1376)  was  Uie  eldest  son  of  Edward  III.  and 
of  Philippa,  and  was  bom  at  Woodstock, 
June  16,  1330.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Cornwall  in  1337,  and  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1343.  When  only  sixteen  years  of  aee  he 
was  in  nominal  command  of  one  of  the 
divirions  of  the  English  army  at  Crecy,  and 
throughout  the  French  wars  he  played  an 
important  part.  In  1366  he  commanded  Uie 
army  which  invaded  south-eastern  Prance. 
He  marched  from  Bordeaux  through  Langue- 
doc,  burning  and  destroying  the  towns  and 
viUages,  oiM  eonvertii^  Vaa  whole  country 
into  a  desert.  Ttte  next  year  he  marched 
northwards,  and  was  met  by  a  great  army 
under  King  John  near  Poictiera,  where 
(Sept.  19,  1356)  the  Black  Prince  won  a 
splendid  victoiy.  In  1361  he  married  Joan, 
the  "  Fair  Maid  of  Kent,"  and  in  1362  was 
created  Dukeof  AquHaine,  and  received  aa  hii 
|»trimony  the  possessions  of  the  English  crown 
m  the  south  of  France,  the  government  of 
which  he  assumed  in  1363.  In  1367  he  under- 
took an  expedition  into  Spain,  to  assist  Don 
Pedro  of  Castile  in  regaining  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  Henry  of  Tras- 
tamare,  aided  by  the  French.  Assisted  by 
a  larae  body  of  the  Free  Companies,  he  crossed 
the  iTTsneea  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  and 
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at  NavarratA  the  Bkck  l^nce  won  the  third 
of  his  ^at  victories,  and  completely  de- 
feated Pedro's  rival,  Prince  Uenry,  with 
his  French  allies  under  Du  Oueaclin.  But 
the  prince's  onn^  rapidly  wasted  away  hy 
licknMS,  and  with  bis  own  health  fatally 
impaired,  he  was  compelled  to  recrosa  the 
Pyrenees.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  once 
more  between  England  and  France  in  1369, 
Edward  took  Limoges  by  storm,  and  merci- 
leealy  put  to  death  all  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out distinction  of  age  or  sex.  In  1371  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  began  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  English  politics  as  the 
champion  of  the  constitutional  policy  against 
the  corrupt  court  and  Lancastrian  party.  He 
took  a  laree  share  in  originating  the  measures 
oE  the  "Good  Parliament"  of  1376,  though 
hy  his  death  (June  8  of  that  yearly  tie  work 
was  to  a  great  extent  undoa&  The  prince 
was  a  gallant  soldier,  but  his  Tictoriee  were 
probably  due  to  the  great  superiority  of  his 
troops  over  the  enemy  more  than  to  his  own 
generalship.  Though  full  of  the  spurious 
knight-errantrj'  of  the  day,  he  was  mercilessly 
cruel  in  hia  campaigns.  But  in  his  later 
years  ho  showed  some  understanding  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  England,  and  was  very 
popular  with  the  Commons. 

Froiasart,  ChronioU;  JehanleBel.  Chroniqiut; 
FiHill.  £Wr  Sekmint  Prim,  UW ;  Fearson,  Uitt. 
tfB»g.i»^>Kt§mLtkCmtt»rut  Longinan.fiiwant 
//I.  [S.J.  L.] 

Edvard,  son  of  HeniV  YI.  {b.  1453,  d. 
1471),  was  the  only  child  of  the  king  by  Mar- 
gazetof  Anjou.  In  1454  he  was  created  Prince 
ot  Wales;  the  Yorkists  asserting  that  he  was 
either  a  bastard  or  a  changeUng.  After  the 
battle  of  Towton,  he  accompanied  hia  mother 
to  Scotland.  In  1470  ho  married  Anne 
Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
In  1471  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
or  was  put  to  death  immediately  afterwaros ; 
but  the  story  that  he  was  stabbed  by  Jlichard 
of  Gloucester  rests  on  no  good  au^ority. 

EdwutU  son  of  Richard  IIL  {b.  1473,  d. 
1484),  was  uie  only  child  of  this  king  and 
Anne  Neville.  In  1477  he  was  created  Earl 
rf  Salisbury,  and  in  1483  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  appointed  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  February,  1484, 
the  members  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament 
took  an  oath  to  support  his  succession  to  the 
throne,  but  two  months  afterwards  he  died. 

Edwin  (Eadwins),  King  of  Northumbria 

g 16— 633),  was  the  son  <a  Ella,  King  of 
eint.  Having  been  exiled  by  EUielfred,  he 
took  refttge  with  Redwald  of  East  An^lia. 
After  the  death  of  Ethelfred,  he  obtained 
possession  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Deiia  and 
Beniicia,  the  sons  of  Ethelfred  baring  fled  to 
Scotland.  He  conquered  the  Uttle  British 
Idngdom  of  Elmet,  obtained  suzerain^  over 
Uan  and  Anglesey,  extended  his  kingoom  to 
the  Firth  of  fortb^  and  founded  Edinburgh, 


which  derives  its  name  from  him.  Uis  uioet 
powerful  rival  was  Cwichelm  of  Wessex,  who 
attempted  his  assassination.  This  project 
failed,  and  Edwin  defeated  him  in  626 ;  but 
Penda  having  made  Mercia  independent  of 
Korthumbria,  in  alliance  with  the  British 
prince  Ctedwalla,  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Hoathfield  in  633.  Edwin's  reign  is  chiefly 
important  for  the  conversion  of  Northumbria 
to  Christianity.  Hia  second  wife  was  Ethel- 
burb,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who 
brought  with  her  Paulinus  the  bishop,  and 
their  influence,  aided  by  Edwin's  escape  from 
assaesinaUon  and  his  victory  over  the  West 
Saxons,  was  the  means  of  his  conversion.  He 
was  baptised  at  York  by  Paulinus,  who  was 
made  the  tirst  archbishop  of  that  see.  So 
great  was  the  psace  and  tranquillity  of 
Northumbria  under  Edwin,  that  it  was  said 
that  a  woman  with  her  new-born  babe  might 
have  traveUed  from  sea  to  sea  without  sus- 
taining injury. 

itode,  £eel«taiUcaI  BMory. 

Edwy  (Eadwio),  Kiko  (966—969),  was 
the  son  of  Edmund,  and  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Edred. 
The  account  of  his  reign  in  the  Aitffh- 
Saxon  Chronicle  is  extremely  meagre,  and 
subsequent  writers  who  attempt  to  supply 
details  evidently  write  with  strong  prejudice. 
What  we  can  gather  for  certain  is  tiuit 
his  brother  Ed^r  was  appointed  anb-king 
of  Northumbria  and  Meraa ;  that  in  967  he 
made  himself  practically  independent  of 
Edwy ;  that  he  was  the  enemy  of  Dunstan,  and 
the  vigorous  opponent  of  his  policy',  and  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  leformers.  ilis  marriage 
with  Elgiva  was  uncanonioJ,  and  seeme  to 
have  occasioned  general  discontent.  In  9&8 
Udo,  the  archbishop,  divorced  them,  and  the 
next  year  Edwy  £ed — whether  murdered  or 
not  it  is  impossible  to  dedde.  Ethelwaid  tells 
us  that  "  he  was  called  by  the  common  people 
the  second  Fankalus,  meaning  all-beautifal," 
and  that  he  was  "  much  beloved."  On  the 
other  hand,  John  of  Wallingford,  a  thirteentii 
century  chronicler,  says  of  Edwy :  "  He  loved 
the  peace  of  this  world,  which  panders  to  all 
vices,  and  is  the  mere  ape  of  virtue,  and  to 
it  he  limited  his  tastes.  For  he  was  given  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  flesh,  was  negligent,  loved 
only  those  who  &voured  his  excesses,  and 
hated  the  good."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  way  he  is  spoken  of  by  the  monkish 
historians,  who,  having  taken  Dunstan  as 
their  hero,  naturally  regarded  Edwy  as  the 
type  of  all  that  is  bad;  the  king  evidently 
opposed  *'  the  policy  which  strove  everywhere 
to  substitute  monks  for  secular  canons." 

[DuNaXAN.] 

Jnglo-Sozvn  Chron. 

Eglrart,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  (800— 
836),  was  bom  about  775.  On  the  d«Lth  of 
Cynewulf,  he  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  but 
Brihtic  was  elected,  and  he  fled  to  Offii,  King 
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of  Mercia.  Thither  the  vengeance  of  his 
rival  followed  him,  and  he  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Great.  A  close  friend- 
ship arose  between '  the  two,  and  Egbert 
modelled  his  career  on  that  of  his  benefactor. 
In  the  year  that  Charles  was  crowned  Em- 
peror at  Some,  Egbert,  in  his  absence,  was 
elei^ed,  on  the  death  of  Brihtic,  to  the  throne 
of  Weasex.  He  returned  to  England,  and  at 
ODce  set  himself  to  win  for  himself  a 
superiority  over  the  island,  as  Charles  hud 
established  a  dominion  on  the  Continent. 
The  greuter  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  a 
struggle  with  Hercia,  a  contest  which  began 
before  his  return  to  assume  the  crown,  and 
culminated  in  a  great  victory  over  Beomwulf 
at  EUandune  (823),  after  which  be  annexed 
Uie  little  kingdoms  which  had  become  Mercian 
dependencies,  and  four  vears  later  the  great 
kingdom  itself  was  reduced.  The  smaller 
kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
Sussex  had  previously  submitted  to  him  with- 
out a  blow,  and  shortly  afterwards  Northum- 
hria,  a  prey  to  internal  dissensions,  owned  his 
overloroship,  and  was  allowed,  like  East 
Anglia  and  Mercia,  to  retain  her  line  of 
sovereigns  aa  subordinate  kings.  Having 
thus  founded  the  kiuKdom  of  England,  for 
which,  in  acknowledgment  of  hit  high 
poution,  he  wag  deservedly  honoured  in  the 
Chroniele$  with  the  tiUe  of  Bretwalda, 
Egbert  set  himself  to  reduce  the  Welsh,  and 
was  as  successful  as  be  hod  previously  been 
over  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Cornwall.  Over 
the  Celts  north  of  the  Dee,  however,  his 
power  did  not  i«evaiL  In  this  year  he 
asBomed  the  title  of  R»»  Anglorum,  but  he 
never,  like  Charles,  ventured  to  aspire  to 
Imperial  honours.  Towarda  the  end  of 
Egbert's  reign  an  old  enemy,  the  Danes, 
b^an  to  re-appear.  They  harassed  the 
country  terribly,  and  on  one  occasion  defeated 
the  king  in  batUe.  In  836,  however,  he  won 
over  them  and  the  Comish  Weldi  a  great 
battle  at  Hengestesdun,  which  for  the  time 
checked  their  invasions.  Though  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  fiain  a  clear  idea  of  Egbert's 
personality,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  great  ruler ;  he 
was  almost  uniformly  successful  in  war,  and 
displayed  a  wise  moderation  in  confining  his 
efforts  to  the  acquisition  of  a  great  inde- 
pendent monarchy. 

jlH0lo-5a«m  Ckfwk ;  Z^^penberg,  J»gb>- 
8(u»n  JCiHfi;  Bobertaon,  Him.  Etaaut;  Free- 
man, UTomaa  Conqtud.      ,        [L.  C.  S.] 

EgfimKEcoFiUTH),  King  of  Northumbria 

8170 — 685),  was  the  son  and  succesaor  of 
Bvry,  The  chief  interest  of  his  reign  lies 
in  his  relations  with  St.  Wilfred  (q.v.).  He 
was  defeated  by  Ethelfred,  and  compelled  to 
restore  Lindsey.  He  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
behaved  with  groat  cruelty,  and  after  having 
conquered  Cumberland,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Fiots  at  the  battle  of  Nectansmere  (685j. 


EldOtt,  JoHM  Scott,  1st  Eakl  1761, 
d.  1838),  was  bom  of  humble  parents  at  New- 
caatle-on-Tyne.  At  school  be  evinced  such 
remarkable  ability  as  to  awaken  the  interest 
of  a  wealthy  neighbour,  who  assisted  in  send- 
ing him  to  Oxford.  He  obtained  a  fellowship 
at  University  College,  and  was  called  to  tKe 
bar  in  1 77S.  He  rose  rapidly,  and  was  aasisted 
by  the  friendship  of  Lord  Thurlow,  who  re- 
cognised his  ability,  and  in  1783  procured  his 
election  for  the  borough  of  Weobly.  In  Par- 
liament he  warmly  opposed  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  and  on  Pitt's  accession  to  office,  gave 
himreally  important  support,  when  support  was 
badly  needed  by  the  young  Premier.  In  1788 
his  services  were  rewarded  by  his  appointment 
aa  Solicitor-General.  In  1793  he  became 
Attorney-General,  and  in  that  office  he  found 
ample  employment  in  the  prosecutions  which 
were  shortly  afterwards  instituted  against 
Home  Tooke  and  other  supposed  revolutionary 
characters.  In  1799  he  succeeded  Eyre  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Eldon. 
When  Pitt,  two  years  afterwards,  resigned  on 
the  Catholic  Question,  Lord  Eldon  accepted 
the  Great  Seal  at  the  king's  express  desire, 
and  while  holding  that  office  he  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  George  III.,  and  became 
his  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser.  On  the 
accession  to  power  of  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville  he  resigned,  and  made  room  for  Lord 
Erskine,  but  again  became  Lord  Chancellor 
in  April,  1807.  For  the  next  twenty  years 
he  remained  in  uninterrupted  possession  of 
the  woolsack.  He  warmly  took  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  IfWd,  and  vigorously 
opposed  alike  any  relaxation  in  tiie  severities 
of  the  penal  code  and  any  concessions  to  the 
Boman  Catholics.  On  the  question  of  Re- 
gency, in  1811,  Lord  Eldon  incurred  very 
warm  censure  from  Lord  Grey,  for  having  on 
several  occamona  forged  the  king's  signatare, 
when  the  king  was  himself  incapaUe  of 
signing  his  name.  On  the  Prince  at  Wales 
becoming  Regent,  Lord  Eldon  soon  ingnttiated 
himself  with  his  new  master  by  taking  a  very 
decided  part  against  the  Princess  CaroUne, 
and  thus  rendered  himself  very  unpopular. 
In  1814  he  became  an  object  for  the  ven- 
geance of  the  mob  in  the  Corn  Law  Riots, 
and  narrowly  escaped  petaonal  violoace  when 
his  house  was  attacked.  As  the  oatciy  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  became  stronger.  Lord 
Eldon  more  strongly  than  ever  opposed  the 
measure,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
admission  of  Canning  to  the  cubinet  on  Lord 
Castlereagh's  death.  When  Canning  became 
Prime  Minister  (18*27)  he  resigned  the  seal  to 
Lord  Lyndhnrst.  He  never  held  office  again, 
though  to  the  very  lust  he  continued  to  oppose 
the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  especially  the 
Repeal  of  the  Test  Act  As  a  ^udge.  Lord 
Eldon  holds  high  rank,  and  contributed  much 
towards  making  our  system  of  equity  into 
a  perfect  whote.   Sir  H.  Maine  calls  him 
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"  the  fint  of  ODF  equity  judget  who,  instead 
of  enlarging  the  juriBprudence  of  his  court 
by  indirect  legislation,  devoted  himself 
through  life  to  explaining  and  harmonising 
it."  Hia  great  fault  was  hia  hesitation  in 
deciding  cases,  the  result  being  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  litigation,  and  a  general 
feeling  among  the  pnUie  fliat  Chancery  pro- 
ceedings were  interminable.  Bat  the  country 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  having  in- 
stituted the  office  of  Vioe-Chancellor,  and  thus 
relieving  the  stagnation  on  the  Chancery  side. 

Tirlas.  lAf*     EUm  ;  CunpbelL  Litm  tif  »• 
CkaneMcn;  S.  UTalpole,  But.  <^EnQ.}r<m  1816. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

EUanor  of  A^ititaina  1122,  d. 
1204)  was  the  daughter  of  William,  Count 
of  Poiton,  and  heiress  not  merely  to  that 
wovince,  but  also  to  Saintonge,  Anvergne, 
Perigord,  Angoamois,  Guienne,  and  Gascony. 
In  1137  she  was  married  to  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  thereby  uniting  the  south  with  the 
north  ot  Franca.  With  him  she  went  on  the 
Second  Crusade,  and  her  conduct  on  the 
expedition  and  subsequently  was  so  light, 
that  in  LI  S3  she  was  divorced  from  Louis, 
though  the  nominal  ground  for  the  separation 
was  consanguinit}'.  In  the  same  year  she 
married  Henry  of  Aaiou,  who,  two  years 
later,  became  King  of  England.  From  him 
she  became  gradually  estranged,  and  in  1173 
encouraged  her  sons  to  rebel  against  their 
father,  for  which  she  was  smsed  and  impri. 
sooed,  and  remained  in  captivity,  with  but 
short  intervals,  for  sixteen  years.  On  her 
husband's  death,  she  was  released  by  Richard, 
and  made  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  his  ab- 
sence :  and  during  his  reign  she  did  all  in  her 
power  to  repress  the  ambition  of  John  and 
thwart  the  designs  of  Philip  Augustus.  She 
collected  the  ransom  for  Richard,  and  herself 
conveyed  it  to  Gennany.  At  Richard's  death, 
■he  came  forward  again  as  John's  diief 
adviser.  She  used  her  influence  to  exclude 
Arthur,  and  took  commHnd  of  the  army  that 
reduced  Anjou  to  submission,  and  subsequently 
went  to  Spain  to  fetch  her  grand-daughter, 
Blanche  of  Castille.  To  the  last  moment  of 
her  life  she  was  engaged  in  political  affairs, 
and  shortly  before  her  end  was  striving  iuoA 
to  keep  to  their  allegiance  the  English  barons, 
while  Philip  Augustus  was  idtacking  Nor- 
mandy. 

Benedict  of  Feterboronirh,  ChrontcU  (Bolls 
Series) ;  Ljttelton,  Li/i  of  Henry  II. 

Elmnor  of  Britanny  (d.  1 241)  was  the 
daughter  <^  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  and  Con- 
stance, Duchess  of  Britanny.  After  the  death 
of  her  brother  Arthur,  she  inherited  his  claim 
to  the  English  crown,  but  was  kept  a  prisoner 
by  John  in  Bristol  Castle,  where  remained 
for  many  years,  till  she  was  permitted  to  retire 
to  the  nunnerj'  at  Amesbury. 

EImhot  of  Castile  (d.  1290),  wife  of 
Edward      was  the  sister  of  AU(mso  IV.  of 


Castile.  At  her  maniage  with  Edward  in 
1254,  her  brother  renounced  his  pretensiona 
to  Gtascony,  She  accompanied  her  husband 
on  his  crusade,  and  legend  said  saved  his  life 
by  sucking  the  poison  from  his  wound,  and 
was  crowned  with  him  in  August,  1274.  Her 
amiable  character  made  her  greatly  beloved 
by  the  people.  '  If  the  least  complaint  of 
oppresrion  came  anyhow  to  her  ears,  she  en- 
deavoured to  redress  the  wrong,  and  her 
large  revenues  were  so  administered  that  no 
oppression  by  her  officers  was  possible.  On 
her  way  to  join  her  husband  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Scotland,  she  died  at  Grantham  in 
November,  1290.  Her  body  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster,  and  at  each  place  where  the 
funeral  procession  halted  a  richly-carved 
cross  was  erected.  Thirteen  in  all  of  these 
crosses  were  raised,  bat  only  three,  those  at 
Northampton,  Geddington,  and  WaKham, 
remain. 

Sfarlokluid.  Lhm  tf  Om  Qhmm  ef  XngUnd. 

■^n— .w«w»  of  FrOTMBOO,  Quben  [d.  1291), 
wife  of  Henry  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 

Raymond  Berenger,  Count  of  Provence.  The 
marriage  of  Hemy-  and  Eleanor  took  place  in 
1236,  and  the  young  queen  almost  imme- 
diately obtained  a  complete  ascendency  over 
her  husband,  which  she  used  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  her  friends  and  relatives.  Hot 
uncle,  Bonirace  of  Savoy,  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  other  important 
oGGces  were  conferred  on  the  queen's  numerous 
reLttives,  who  drained  the  land  by  their  ra- 
pacity- and  extortion.  Still,  the  Provencal 
marriage  was  not  without  its  good  results. 
Provence  was  at  ^ts  time  the  most  cultured 
state  in  Europe ;  literature  and  the  arts 
flourished,  and  the  court  was  the  chosen  resi- 
dence of  the  troubadours  and  scholars  of 
Europe.  Some  of  this  culture  found  its  way 
into  England,  but  it  hardly  compensated  for 
the  great  unpopularity  which  this  influx  of 
foreigners  brought  on  the  king  and  queen. 
A  quarrel  with  the  citizens  of  London  on 
account  of  a  heavy  duty  which  she  insisted 
they  should  pay  her  as  queen  on  all  ships 
unladed  at  Queenhithe,  and  the  rigorous 
exaction  of  "queen  gold,"  only  increased  the 
general  hatred  of  her.  During  the  king's 
absence  from  England  in  ViUS  she  was  ap- 
pointed Keeper  of  the  Great  Sea),  and  actually 
sat  as  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 
In  1286  the  hatred  of  the  Londoners  against 
her  culminated,  and  it  needed  a  considerable 
military  escort  to  conduct  her  in  safety  from 
the  Tower  to  Windsor.  In  the  Barons'  War, 
which  she  more  than  any  one  had  helped  to 
bring  about,  she  showed  great  determination 
and  courage,  and  after  tixe  battle  of  Lowes 
had  to  take  refuge  in  France.  After  the  ftdl 
of  De  Montfort,  she  returned,  and  had  her 
revenge  on  the  citizens  of  London  who  were 
fined  20,000  marks  for  their  conduct  towards 
her.     Soon  after  Edward  I.'s  accpsmnn  she 
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retired  to  the  convent  of  Ameibury,  where  she 
died  in  1291. 

RovaX  and  Sut,  X«tl«ra  ef  fi«tjM  «f  H«ttry  ITI- 

(Bolls    Series):    PouU,  SngliwA*  O-ekidU*; 

Wawiir,  Bnroru'  War, 

Elwuior^  daughter  of  King  John  (i^. 
127'>1.  was  married  first  to  William  ilarshall 
the  Younger,  and  in  l'2'dS,  secondly,  to  Simon 
de  Montfort.  'Phis  latter  marriage  setma  to 
have  been  a  secret  one,  and  quarrela  soon 
arosa  between  Henry  and  Da  Montfort  eon- 
ceming  it.  After  tike  death  of  her  husband 
atEveaham  M26S),  Eleanor  retired  to  France 
and  enterea  the  nunnery  of  Uontargis, 
whore  she  remained  till  her  death. 

ElMtjoPl,  Pabi:.iaiibktakt,  are  held  in 
virtue  of  writa  issued  either  by  the  crown  for 
a  new  Parliament,  or  in  cases  of  vacancy  while 
the  House  is  in  session  out  of  Chancery  by 
the  Speaker's  warrant  by  order  of  the  House. 
'L'hese  writs  are  addressed  to  tbe  sheriffs. 
Until  7  Hen.  IV.  the  sheriff  had  to  make  the 
return  in  person  in  forty  days.  Hie  electi<ni 
was  made  in  full  county  court,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court  after  the  writ  was  re* 
ceivcd.  It  appears  that  some  persona  were 
specially  summoned  to  the  election,  for  at  the 
Iwginning  of  the  fifteenth  century'  the  county 
couH  was  no  longer  generally  attended  by 
great  people.  Much  irregularity  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  the  election  of  knights  of 
the  shire  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Sometimes  a  crowd  of  the  lower 
class  attended  the  court ;  sometimes  the  elec- 
tion was  made  by  a  few  great  people  or  their 
stewards ;  sometimes  it  was  managed  by 
lawyers  or  interested  persons,  and  often  the 
sheriff  ordered  matters  as  he  liked.  To  secure 
the  return  bfdng  in  accoidance  with  the  elec- 
tion, it  was  ordeiMl  by  7  Hen.  IV.,  c.  15,  that 
it  should  bo  attested  by  the  persons  electing 
in  an  indenture  attached  to  the  writ.  The 
indenture,  howev'cr,  was  only  signed  by  a  few 
of  those  who  attended  the  court,  and  it  seems 
that  sometimes  the  electors  chose  certain  of 
their  namber  to  exercise  the  common  right 
of  voting.  When  this  was  the  case,  the  dde- 
gates  signed  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body. 
Elections  for  cities  and  boroughs  were  for- 
mally made  in  the  county  court  under  the 
Plantagenet  kings.  The  obligation  of  pay- 
ment o(  members'  wages  caused  the  towns 
to  be  anxious  to  escape  from  representation. 
When  the  electors  of  a  borough  had  made 
their  choice,  it  was  reported  to  the  sheriff  in 
the  court.  In  case  they  failed  to  elect,  he 
caused  members  to  be  chosen  from  them  along 
with  the  knights  of  the  shire.  The  ceremony 
which  came  in  later  times  to  he  called  the 
nomination,  and  to  bo  incorrectly'  regarded  as 
something  different  to  amere  preliminary  of  the 
election,  was  the  ancient  election  itself  in  the 
iwunty  court.  If  more  than  one  candidate 
was  pr  posed,  the  election  was  decided  by  a 
show  of  hand^.     As  a  seat  in  Parliameut 


became  on  object  of  ambition,  the  custom 
arose  of  taking  a  poll  of  other  electors  who 
might  not  at  the  time  be  present  at  the  court. 
A  poll  was  taken  only  when  demanded,  and  it 
was  at  first  incorrectlv  regarded  as  an  act  of 
grace  on  the  part  of  sneriit's  to  grant  the  de- 
mand. There  was  no  limit  to  the  time  during 
which  the  sheriff  might  keep  open  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  the  poll,  save  the  date  on 
which  the  writ  was  retumablfi.  Polling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  sometimes  lasted  for  a 
month,  and  in  cases  in  which  great  efforts 
were  made  to  secure  a  scat,  the  whole  period 
was  filled  with  drunkenness  and  riot.  The 
disgraceful  scenes  which  marked  the  West- 
minster  electioa,  1784,  i-eaulted  in  an  Act,  26 
Geo.  III.,  c  84,  limitinga  poll  to  fifteen (bys, 
and  ordering  that  the  scrutiny  of  votee  should 
be  closed  six  days  before  the  return  was  made. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  George  IV.  this  period 
was  shortened  to  nine  days  in  the  case  of 
boroughs;  by  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  46,  to  two  days 
both  in  borough  and  county  elections,  and  by 
16  and  17  Vict.,  c.  Id,  to  one  day  in  both. 
By  3S  and  S6  Vict.,  c.  3A,  the  Ballot  Act 
[Ballot],  a  poll  follows  a  disputed  nomination 
as  a  matter  of  course,  without  being  specially 
demanded.  The  use  of  voting  papers  in 
university  elections,  provided  for  by  21  and 
26  Vict,  c.  53,  still  continues. 

Disputed  £lections  were,  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  decided  by  the  crown.  From 
1410  mguiry  as  to  the  accuracy  (tf  the  sheriff's 
return  was  made  by  the  judges,  tb«  ultimate 
decision  still  remaining  with  the  crown.  The 
House  gained  the  right  of  deciding  these 
questions  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy. 
In  1653  a  committee  of  the  House  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Kowell, 
a  prebendai^  of  Westminster.'  It  auccessfolly 
upheld  its  right  of  judgment  in  these  matters 
against  the  will  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1686,  in 
the  Norfolk  election  cose,  and  in  1604,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  F.  Goodwin,  obtained  from  the 
long  the  admission  that  it  was  the  proper 
judge  of  returns.  This  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised at  first  by  committees  qjedally  a^ 
pointed,  and  then  by  the  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges and  Elections.  It  became  the  custom  to 
admit  members  who  were  either  privy  coun- 
cillors or  barristers  to  this  committee,  though 
not  nominated  to  it.  From  this  cause  the 
committee,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
oentnry,  was  held  to  be  open ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  orderly  management  these  ctses  were 
soon  tried  at  the  bar  of  t^e  House.  ^Election 
petitions  were  thus  decided  by  a  trial  of  the 
strength  of  contending  parties,  without  regard 
to  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  remedy  this  eWl, 
the  GtetnvUit  aLct,  1770,  provided  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  comntittee  (by  a  mixed  system  of 
ballot  and  selection]  for  the  adjudication  of 
election  cases.  Although  this  Act  effected  an 
improvemeot  in  the  practice  of  the  Uousei  it 
still  left  election  questions  within  the  area  of 
party  politica,  and  by  allowing  either  party  to 
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strike  out  a  oertttin  number  of  the  names 
chosen  by  ballot,  to  commit  the  decision  of  these 
cases  to  the  iveakest  men  of  both  sides.^  By 
the  Election  Petition!  and  Corrupt  I'rJetieet 
Act,  1868,  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  125,  these  qites- 
tiooB  were  plaued  under  the  juriBdiotion  cn  tjie 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  far  as  concenu  fhe 
fiicts  of  an  election  which  has  been  qoestioned 
by  petition.  Such  petition  must  now,  by 
this  Act,  be  preeented  to  the  Common  Pleaij 
IKvision  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  the 
corresponding  courts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
A  judge  of  these  courts  triee  the  petitimi  in 
the  county  or  bonmgh  to  which  it  refers. 
After  he  has  heard  the  case,  he  makes  a  report 
to  the  Speaker  as  to  the  validity  of  the  elec- 
Uon,  the  prevalence  of  corrupt  practices,  the 
knowledge  of  the  candidate  concerning  such 
practices,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them.  The  House  then  acts  on  the 
report  in  the  same  way  as  it  would  have  acted 
on  the  report  of  an  election  committee.  The 
House  has  not  given  up  its  constitutional  right 
ol  deciding  questions  concerning  the  right  to 
its  seats  by  the  Elections,  &c.|  Act ;  it  has 
mmply  made  over  such  questions  as  are  raised 
by  petition  to  a  court  of  ctRiunoa  law  ftv  in- 
vestigation and  deeinon. 

i^rrupl  Praelice*  at  JIMi«w.— Those,  be- 
AAat  direct  bribery,  include  treating  and  undue 
influfnuM  vit  various  kinds.  By  the  Coirnpt 
VTwiAoem  Act,  1868,  if  the  judge  reports  particu- 
Inr  DorsonR  as  guilty  of  such  practices,  the  report 
i->  laid  before  the  Att<»ney-OaneraI,  who  in- 
stitutes  a  prosecution  against  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion, wi^ont  the  intervenUoB  of  the  Honse. 
If  the  report  declares  that  such  pncticea  have 
extensively  prevailed  in  a  coostitueDcy,  the 
Ho^ise  geneniUy  Buspends  the  writ,  and  if  the 
report  IB  confirmed  by  further  inquiry,  dis- 
franchiaea  the  constituency  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  various  acts  which  imply  undue 
influence  or  corruption  were  carefully  deflned 
by  the  Corrupt  praetiam  Aet  of  1883,  and 
very  stringent  penalties  enacted  against  prin- 
cipals  OB  well  as  their  agents  found  guilty 
of  these  practices.  [Bhibbky.J  The  House 
is  very  strict  as  refcarda  influence,  and  in 
1641  and  1802  made  declarations  to  the 
effect  that  any  interference  in  election 
matters  by  peers  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
ly. From  tiie  sctme  of  the  latter  de- 
elaration  Irish  peets  ektcted  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  are  exempt.  To  secure  the  freedom 
of  election,  an  Act  (10  and  11  Vict.,  o.  21) 
orders  tliat  soldiers  shall  be  rentrained  in 
barracks  during  the  day  of  a  poll,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  voting  or  on  necessary  duty. 

Jutatort. — By  the  destruction  of  tiie  in- 
fluence of  feudalism  on  the  oonstitntioo,  the 
lesser  tenants-in-chief  were  merged  in  the 
general  body  of  freeholders.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Edward  I.  the  Commons  did  not 
consist  of  the  lesser  tenants  of  the  crown 
mentioned  in  the  Great  Charter,  art.  14,  but 
of  r^nsMntatiTei  elected  by  the  ireduAden  | 


in  counties,  by  certain  electors  in  boroughs, 
and  by  the  derj^.    In  couniie*,  the  original 
electors  were  those  who  composed  the  county 
court  in  which  the  election  was  held.  By 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  seems 
that  many  came  to,  and  took  part  in,  an 
election  who  were  not  suitors  of  the  court 
While  an  Act  of  1406  restrained  the  undue 
power  of  the  sheriff  in  making  returns,  it 
did  not  give  the  freeholders  the  sole  right 
of  election.    This  was  not  secured  until  1430, 
(8  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7),  and  was  then  limited  to  a 
part  of  them.  This  Act  declares  that  electionB 
are  wont  to  be  made  *-  by  persons  of  bduJI 
substance  and  no  value,"  and  limits  the  right 
of  voting  to  resident  holders  of  free  land  of 
the  clear  annual  value  of  408.,  and  two  years 
after  it  was  enacted  that  the  qualifying  free- 
hold should  lie  within  the  county.    By  these 
statutes  the  quality  of  tenure,  and  not  the 
quantity  of  inter^,  was   regarded.  For 
instance,  a  life  estate  in  a  freehold  above  the 
specified  value  conferred  a  qualification,  while 
no  estate  in  copyhold  could  do  so,  even 
though  it  were  one  of  inheritance ;  and  copy- 
holders were  expressly  excluded  from  the 
franchise  by  31  Geo.  II,,  c,  14.  The  franchise  J 
in  citiea  and  borottffha  before  1632  was  not  / 
determined  by  any  general  statute,  but  by 
spedal  acts,  oy:  charters,  or  1^  usage.   Htus  I 
in   London,   the   parliamentary   franchise  I 
followed  the  municipal,  and  was  exercised  at 
different  periods  by  representatives  of  the 
wards,  by  the  common  councilmen,  and  by 
the  liverymen  of  the  companies.   The  exclu- 
■ive  ptdicy  oi  corporations  tended  to  restrict 
the  franchise  in  most  chartered  boroughs,  bo 
that  ultimately  a  co-optative  oligarchy  alone 
had  any  voice  in  the  election.    In  some 
others   it  had  a  popular  character,  and, 
in  default  of  any  contrary  usage  or  charter, 
belonged  to  inhabitant  householders,  or  else, 
as  in  Bristol,  which  was  a  county  of  itself,  to 
the  40s.  freeholders.   Borough  franchise,  in- 
deed, was  altogether  a  matter  of  local  law. 
The  representation  of  the  clerffj/  was  the 
same  in  extent  and  mode  as  in  the  election 
of  proctors  for  Convocation  (q.v.).  UnivtrBity 
representation  was  established  by  James  I., 
and  in  this  cose  the  right  to  vote  has  be- 
longed to  all  who  by  their  degree  constitute 
the  governing  body  of  the  Universities, 
even  tiiongh  non-resident.    By  the  Reform 
BiU  of  1832,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  45  [Rbfohm; 
Rzfhbsentation],  the  qutjification  was  ex- 
tended in  counties  so  as  to  include  (1)  copy- 
holds, of  which  persons  were  seised  either  in 
law  or  equity,  eiuier  of  inheritance  or  for  life,  ■ 
of  the  dear  annual  value  of  £10.    (2)  Lease, 
holds,  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  a  term  of 
sixty  years  of  the  annual  value  of  £10,  or  of 
a  term  of  twenty  years  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5.    It  also  created  (3)  an  occupation  qualifi- 
cation for  a  tenant  of  lands,  &c.,  at  a  dear 
rent  of  £50,  paid  yearly.   While,  however,  it 
pTQwrved  tiie  gnalifloation  caalarred  (4)  bjr 
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freeholds  of  inheritaDce,  it  provided  that 
freehold  estates  for  life,  of  which  the  annual 
-value  was  lees  than  £10,  should  not  coufer  a 
vote,  unless  there  was  bom  Jlde  occupation, 
or  where  such  freeholds  had  been  acquired  by 
marriage,  devise,  &c.  As  regards  cities  and 
boroughs,  the  Act  retained  some  rights  per- 
manently, e.ff.,  those  of  the  freemen  and 
liverymen  of  London,  of  freeholders  and  burg- 
age tenants  in  cities  which  were  also  counties, 
&c.  Borne  rights  were  retained  temporarily, 
as  those  of  freemen  and  burgage  teuants  in 
boroughs,  of  inhabitant  householders,  &c., 
and  the  franchise  was  extended  in  favour  of 
the  sole  occupiers  of  any  premisee  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.  In  Scotland,  the  county 
franchise  was  fixed  (2  Will.  IV,,  c.  66)  at  a 
£10  ownerahip,  and  included  some  nlnwinn  of 
leasehold.  The  bcnongh  franchise  ineladed 
£10  houaeholders.  In  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  the  quahfica- 
tion  in  counties  was  raised  from  a  40s.  to  a 
£10  freehold.  In  1832  it  was  extended  by 
the  admission  of  certain  leaseholds  and  £10 
copyholds.  By  the  Sefiirm  £Ut  of  1867,  80 
and  31  Yict.,  c.  102,  the  franchise  stood 
thus — ^itt  counties,  (I)  the  old  40s.  frediolders 
in  fee ;  (2)  the  holders  of  a  life  estate  from 
40s.  to  £o,  if  of  freehold  tenure  and  with 
occupation ;  (3)  of  any  life  estate  above  £6  ; 
(4)  of  the  remainder  of  a  lease  of  sixty  years 
^thevalueof  £6;  (5JoGcupier8ofIand,&c,for 
twdve  months,  ratea  at  not  lose  than  £12;  (6) 
occupiers  whose  rent  is  assessed  at  £60.  In 
cities  and  boroughs  it  was  extended  to  (i)  all 
reeddent  householders  or  rat^  occupants 
of  dwelling-houses,  after  paym^nt  of  one 
year's  rates ;  (2)  all  rated  occupants  of 
premises  other  than  housee,  of  the  value  of 
£10;  (3)  all  who  have  for  twelve  mtmths 
been  in  tiie  separate  occupation  of  the  same 
lodgings,  which  are,  if  nnfumished,  of  the 
yearly  value  of  £10.  Tlie  lodger  franchise 
has,  by  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  26,  Seen  declared 
to  include  an  office,  studio,  shop,  &c.  A 
change  of  apartments  in  the  same  house  is 
not  held  to  be  a  change  of  lodgings.  In 
Scotland,  by  31  and  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  the  fran. 
chise  is  granted,  in  counties,  to  a  £6  ownership 
and  a  £14  occupation.  A  household  and  a 
lodger  franchise  were  also  fixed  in  boroughs. 
In  Ireland,  by  13  and  14  Vict.,  c.  69,  an 
estate  in  fee  or  for  life  of  the  annual  value  of 
£5,  or  an  occupati<m  of  the  value  of  £12,  con- 
ferred a  vote  for  a  county,  and  a  rated  occu- 
pation of  £8  for  a  borough  election.  By  the 
jrith  Stfarm  Act,  1868,  a  household  occupa- 
tion rated  at  £4  and  a  lodger  franchise  of  £10 
were  created  in  boroughs.  The  county  fran- 
chise remained  unchanged.  In  1884,  Mr. 
Gladstone  introduced  another  lUform  Bill, 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  assimilate  the 
fianchise  in  counties  with  that  in  boroughs. 
By  this  Act  the  franchise  was  to  be  granted 
to  (1)  all  resident  male  householders  or  rated 


occupants  of  dwelling-houses;  (2)  lodgers; 
(3)  certain  persons  not  occupying  separate 
tenements  or  apartments,  but  hving  in  houses 
occupied  by  otheis,  who  were  to  vote  under 
what  was  called  the  "  service  franchise." 
Disqualification  under  all  the  reform  bills 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c.,  to 
all  peers  except  such  Irish  peers  who  have 
been  elected  to  a  seat,  to  certain  revenue 
officers,  to  police  ctmstables,  to  those  in 
receipt  of  puochial  relief,  and  to  some  few 
others.  Irish  Catholics  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise  in  1793,  on  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  abjuratioo.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Feel,  among  other  measures  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  earned  a  new  form  of  oath,  by 
which  Catholics  were  enabled  to  vote  without 
doing  violence  to  their  convictiona.  And 
flnaUy,  by  6  and  6  Will.  IV.,  e.  36,  all  oaths 
in  connection  with  the  right  of  electors  are 
done  away.  Every  one  c^M^'ng  to  exercise  a 
right  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament 
must  see  that  his  name  is  regUtered  in  a  list 
drawn  Qjp  by  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in 
which  his  qualificatioa  Uea.  These  lists  ars 
afterwards  revised  in  open  court  by  rmimng 
harritteri,  who  decide  on  objeoti<ms  and  claims. 
An  appeal  lies  to  the  Common  Pleas  from  the 
decision  of  these  officers. 

Penont  EUeted. — During  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,  the  terms  of  the  write  which  q»ecified 
the  condition  of  men  who  wene  to  be  elected 
were  cmistantly  varied.  Efforts  were  made 
to  procure  the  eleotiai  of  "  belted  bnights," 
or  at  least  <A  squires  of  good  position,  as 
county  members,  and  of  men  of  the  higher 
class  of  burgesses  for  borough  members ;  and 
to  exclude  sheriffs,  lawyers,  and  "  maintained 
of  quarrels."  It  was  important  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Commons  should  be  of  a 
rank  which  would  make  them  independent  of 
crown  influence  or  of  private  advantage. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  it  was  often 
found  impossible  to  secure  men  of  the  position 
required  by  the  writs.  The  exclusion  of  the 
clergy  in  1371  was  the  result  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. Lawyers  were  several  times  ex- 
cluded (e^.,  1402)  because  it  was  thought  the}- 
took  advantage  of  their  position  as  members 
to  forward  the  interests  of  t^eir  clients. 
By  1  liten.  V.,  c  1,  residence  was  declared  a 
neceraary  qniJification.  lliis  statute  was, 
however,  constantly  disregarded,  and  is  ex- 
pressly repealed  by  14  Geo.  III.,  c  68.  A 
qoalificatifm  in  real  estate  was  adopted  9 
Anne,  c.  6,  and  was  fixed  at  £600  a  year  for 
county,  and  £300  for  borough  memb^s.  By 
1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  48,  jieraonalty  might  be 
reckoned  in  making  up  tjie  required  sum,  and 
now  by  21  and  22  Vict.,  c.  26,  all  property 
qualification  is  abolished.  Disqualification 
attaches  to  females,  aliens,  infants,  &c.,  to  all 
peers,  except  Irish  non-representative  peers,  to 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  (by  41  G«o. 
III.,  c.  63),  to  Homan  Catholic  cleigy  {by  10 
Qeo.  lY.,  c  7),  to  sherifiB  and  other  returning 
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offioen  as  regards  their  own  sphere  of  office,  to 
government  oontraotors,  bankrupts,  and  those 
convicted  of  felony  or  of  corrupt  practioea  at 
elections  under  uie  Acts  on  that  subject. 
Persons  holding  certain  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown  wmch  do  not  include  those  of 
the  various  ministers  and  officials  at  the  head 
of  Ihe  great  departments  of  the  State,  were 
disqnalilied  by  6  Anne,  o.  7.  In  most  cases, 
pensions  held  daring  pleasure  entail  disquali- 
fication. The  Catholic  Belief  BiU,  1829,  ad- 
mitted Koman  Catholics  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  taking  a  special  oath  provided 
for  such  cases.  Jews,  though  elected  by  a 
constituency,  were  ihnt  out  from  tha  Houae 
by  the  terms  of  tbe  ParliamentarT  oath  untfl 
1868,  when  the  oath  was  so  altered  that  they 
wore  able  to  take  it.  [Oaths.]  By  the  29 
aud  30  Vict.,  c.  )9,  all  distinctions  or  dis- 
abilities grounded  on  religion  have  been 
removed,  the  sole  condition  of  admission 
to  the  HouM  of  a  member  elected  by  a 
nniBiitueiicy,  and  not  otherwise  disqualified, 
being  that  he  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
that  statute.  From  this  obligation  Quakers, 
Uoravians,  and  Separatists  are  at  present 
(1884)  alone  exempted. 

Oartar'i  Rog*Tt  on  tht  Law  of  EUctioiu,  ei. 
USD;  Stabile  OoMat.  Biat.,  oh.  xv.,  xz.;  Vay, 
Cmtd.  Jliot.,  oh.  tL,  zUL  :  lEsy,  Parlitanmtara 
pr<K(i«.  [W.  H.] 

Elfirar  {Mt,vaxB)t  eon  of  Leofric,  was 
madeEarl  of  East  Anglia  on  the  outlawry  of 
Harold  in  1051,  but  in  the  next  year,  Harold 
being  restored,  he  lost  his  earldom.  In  1053 
he  once  more  received  the  earldom.  In  1055 
he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  banished,  when 
be  allied  himself  witii  the  Welsh,  and  ravaged 
Heretmrdshire,  but  was  compelled  to  submit 
1^  Handd ;  was  received  again  into  the  royal 
fiivonr,  and  was  restored  to  his  earldom.  On 
the  deatli  of  Leofric,  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Hercia.  In  1058  he  was  again  outlawed,  and 
again  pardoned.  Be  died  probably  in  the 
year  1062,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom 
by  his  son  Edwin.  His  daughter  Aldgyth 
married  fl)  OrifBUi,  Prince  of  North  Wales, 
and  (2)  HaroU. 

Aitgb*-^taa»  C&nm. ;  neemu,  Strmm  Con- 
qnMt,  U.  Ul. 

Elgiva  (Mi,Toirv)  was  the  wife  of  King 
Edwy  (q.T.),  As  she  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  Danstan  and  Odo  endeavoured 
to  get  Edwy  to  divorce  her,  and  at  length,  in 
968,  this  was  done.  Of  her  subsequent 
history  we  know  nothing,  the  storiee  of  the 
cruelty  of  Odo  and  Sunstan  towards  her 
resting  on  no  good  authcnity. 

Eliot,  Sia  John  (b.  1670,  d.  1632),  a 
member  of  an  old  Cornwall  family,  was 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
studifHl  law  in  London.  In  1614  he  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  St.  Germans,  and 
at  once  rose  into  jn^minence  as  one  of  the 
foremost  orators  <a  the  time.   Eariy  in  life 


he  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with  Buck- 
ingham, and  received  from  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  Vice-Admiral  of  Devon.  In  this 
capacity  he  distinguished  himself  hy  his 
energy  in  the  suppression  of  piracy ;  hut  this 
raised  up  powerful  enemies  a^;ainst  him,  and 
during  Buckingham's  absence  in  Spain  he  was 
imprisoned  on  a  felse  charge  laid  against  him 
in  connection  with  his  capture  of  a  pirate 
named  Nutt.  On  the  return  of  Buckinp;ham, 
in  1623,  Eliot  was  released,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Parliament  which  met  that  year,  and 
immediately  came  forward  as  one  of  the  pro- 
minent champions  of  constitutional  rights. 
In  the  Parliament  of  1626  he  was  strongn^  in 
fiiTonr  of  putting  into  execution  the  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  recusants,  and 
opposed  Wentworth  on  the  question  of  the 
latter's  election  for  Yorkshire.  In  the  second 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  (1626),  Eliot  was 
the  recognised  leader  of  the  constitutional 
party.  He  moved  an  inquirj'  into  the  mifr 
management  of  the  government,  and  was 
foremost  in  demanding  that  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham  should  be  investigatod.  In  con- 
sequence (May  11,  1626),  he  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower,  hut  set  at  Uberty  after  a  few 
days.  In  1627  Eliot  was  one  of  those  who, 
with  Kunpden  and  Wentworth,  refused  to 
contribute  towards  the  forced  loan  levied  hy 
the  crown,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Qat^ 
house.  In  the  Parliament  of  1628  he  was 
again  foremost  in  the  attack  on  royal  mis- 
government,  and  bore  the  chief  share  in 
drawing  up  the  Remonstrance  and  Petition  of 
Right.  Oil  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  (March, 
1629).  In  n>ite  of  his  application  for  a 
habt(U  eorptit,  he  was  not  rdle^ed.  An  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  him  by  the  Attorney- 
General  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  resist  the  king's 
orders,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  be 
fined  £2,000  and  not  to  be  released  till  he 
acknowledged  his  fault.  He  was  kept  in 
confinement,  and  his  health  was  broken  by 
the  harsh  treatment  he  received,  and,  on 
Nov.  27,  1632,  he  died.  During  his  imprison- 
ment he  wrote  a  treatise  called  the  Monarchy 
of  Man,  which  embodied  his  \-ieW8  on  the 
theory  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Eliot  was 
one  of  the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  estimable 
of  the  popular  leaders  of  Charles  I.'s  reign. 
"  Great  as  his  intellectual  powers  were,"  says 
Mr.  Gardiner,  *'  it  was  not  by  mere  force  of 
intellect  that  he  won  his  way  to  distinction.  It 
was  the  moral  nature  of  the  man,  his  utter  self- 
forgetfulness,  which  made  him  what  he  was." 
J.  Tonrtar,  Sir  J.  Slioti  8.  B.  Gardiner,  Hut. 

ifStit..  im—iaa,  v.  i86,  *c.         j.  l  ] 

Elisabeth,  Qubek  {b.  Sept.  7,  1633, 
*.  Nov.  17,  1558,  d.  Mar.  24,  1603),  the 
daughter  of  Henrj'  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
waa  bom  at  Greenwich  on  Sept.  7,  1633. 
On  the  death  of  her  mother,   she  waa 
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sent  to  the  castle  of  Himadoii,  where  she 
and  her  half-sister  Mary  were  brought  up 
by  i^dy  Margaret  Bryan.  Afterwards  she 
shared  the  studies  of  her  half-brother  Edward, 
who  became  greatly  attached  to  her.  On 
the  accession  of  £dward  VI.,  she  wus 
committed  to  the  care  of  Catherine,  the 
Queen  Dowager,  who  soon  married  Thomas 
Seymour,  the  brother  of  the  Protector, 
Somerset  Thomas  Seymour  showed  that  he 
nourished  ambitions  schemes,  and  he  was 
suspected  of  using  the  opportunitiae  which 
hia  marriage  nve  him  of  trjring  to  win  the 
affections  of  Elizabeth.  Cathmine  died  in 
IMS,  and  Thomas  Seymour's  conduct  towards 
Elizabeth  was  one  of  the  chaises  brought 
against  him,  and  was  the  subpoct  of  a  rigorous 
inquiry,  in  which  the  young  girl  conducted  her- 
aelf  with  great  dexterity.  Seymour  was  be- 
headed, and  EUiabed^  was  eloaely  watched  at 
Hatfield.  Here  she  pursued  her  atudies  under 
the  direction  of  Wmiam  Orindal  and  Roger 
Ascham,  and  acquired  a  r^utation  for  learn- 
ing. In  the  plot  of  Korthumberland  to 
secure  the  throne  for  Oia  lady  Jane  Orey, 
Elizabeth  took  no  part,  and  on  Mate's  accee- 
Biini,  was  treated  oy  her  with  conaidenticai. 
The  Imperial  amoamadors  doubted  about 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary  worked  hard  for  her 
conversion  to  Bomanism.  Elizabeth  judged 
it  wise  to  give  way,  and  on  Sept.  9,  1553, 
attended  the  mass.  As  Mary's  marriage 
project  with  Philip  of  Spain  advanced,  her 
•uspidonfl  of  Elizabeth  increased,  and  in  De- 
cember Elizabeth  left  the  court,  and  retired  to 
Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamfihire.  Mary  wished 
to  marry  Elizabeth  to  Edward  Courtenay, 
but  Courtenay  refosed.  Wyatt's  rebellion 
brought  Elizabeth  and  Coui^nay  into  sus- 
picion. Elizabeth  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  l&bi, 
and  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  obtain  evidence  again^ 
her,  but  without  success.  In  May  she  was 
released,  but  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Hen^  BedingSeld,  and  was  sent  to  Wood- 
stock. Philip  of  Spain,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  showed  more  consideration  towards 
Elizabeth.  He  wished  to  marrj'  her  in  such 
a  way  as  to  promote  his  own  political  plans. 
First,  a  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was 
proposed,  and  in  April,  lo6o,  Elizabeth  was 
summoned  to  Hampton  Court,  whence,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  she  went  to  Hatfield.  It 
needed  all  her  clevemeas  to  escape  the  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke-  of  Savoy,  which  would 
have  sent  her  away  from  England.  When 
this  was  abandwed,  there  cams  ajoopoeal  for 
Eric  of  Sweden,  son  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  which 
was  also  refused.  Elizabeth  in  her  early 
days  found  herself  surrounded  by  snares. 
She  learned  to  trust  no  one,  to  act  circum- 
spectly, to  assume  an  ambiguous  attitude 
which  did  not  commit  her  to  anything  de6- 
nite,  and  to  be  prepared  for  any  emergency. 
Mary  on  her  death-bed,  Nov.  6,  1558,  nomi- 
nated Elisabeth  as  her  soooeasor,  in  the  hope 


that  she  would  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  Philip  of  Spain  trusted  that  he 
would  find  in  Elizabe^  a  complaisant  ally. 
When  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  crown,  on 
Nov.  17,  1658,  she  had  already  guned  a 
large  experience  of  the  world  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  her.  She  never  forgot 
that  her  position  must  be  maintained  by 
herself  alone,  and  that  her  interests  were  not 
those  of  any  particular  party  or  systeoa.  She 
never  laid  aside  her  sldll  in  balancing  her- 
self between  opposing  partiea  and  husband- 
in^  her  resources  bo  as  to  profit  by  tiieir 
mistatras. 

At  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  England  was 
without  money  and  without  resources,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  side  of  Spain  in  war  with 
France.  Philip  II.  wished  to  maintain  the 
English  alliance,  and  offered  his  hand  to 
Elisabeth.  But  the  marriage  with  Philip 
needed  a  dispensation  from  the  P<^;  and 
Paul  IV.  was  under  the  influence  of  France. 
He  was  ready  to  impugn  the  legitimacy 
of  Elizabeth.  Whatever  doubts  she  might 
have  had  about  her  policy  on  her  acces- 
non,  she  soon  saw  that  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism at  home  and  peace  with  France 
abroad  were  necessary  fbr  her  own  security. 
Her  first  measures  were  directed  to  a  religions 
settlement.  In  this  matter  she  reverted  to  her 
father's  plan :  freedom  of  the  English  Church 
from  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  and  from 
beliefs  and  practices  which  were  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church,  but  a  retention  of  its 
Catholic  foundation.  This  plan  suited  neither 
the  Calvinists  nor  the  adherents  of  the  old 
faith.  But  Elizabeth  appointed  a  committee 
of  divines  to  revise  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  Parliament  in  1569  re- 
established the  royal  supremacy,  approved 
the  revised  Prayer  Book,  and  enforced  its  use 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Many  of  the 
bishops  refused  obedience,  and  were  deprived 
of  their  sees.  The  new  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Matthew  Parker,  was  thu  chief  helper 
of  the  queen  in  carrying  out  her  ecclesiastical 
policy,  and  a  body  of  commissioners,  who 
afterwards  grew  into  the  Court  of  High 
CommisBion,  were  apjxmited  to  exercise  the 
ecdenastical  juriadi(&on  of  ^  crown. 

But  the  greatest  danger  that  Elizabeth  had 
to  face  was  the  fact  that  the  next  in  order  of 
Buccession  to  the  English  crown  was  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  party  in  England  that 
was  favourable  to  the  old  religion  would  have 
welcomed  her  against  Elizabeth.  Mary  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Guises  in 
Fmnce,  and  it  was  possiUe  that  Philip  of  Spain 
might  unite  with  them  to  put  down  heresy  in 
England.  Elizabeth  was  urged  by  Parliament 
to  marry,  and  she  looked  round  for  some  foreign 
alliance.  But  she  clearly  saw  the  difficulties 
that  beeet  her.  If  she  married  a  Protestant, 
she  would  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
in  a  peaceful  accession  of  Mary ;  if  she 
manied  a  Catholic  her  husband  would  eithw 
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be  some  insignificant  person,  or  her  marriage 
would  draw  her  into  political  combinatdons 
which  would  Bacrifice  the  independence  of 
her  position.  Many  husbands  were  proposed, 
but  she  refused  them  all.  It  was  thought 
that  her  personal  preferenoe  was  tor  Kobert 
Dudley,  iiarl  of  Leicester ;  but  she  abstained 
from  a  marriage  which  would  be  unpopular 
aud  p<diticaUy  useleea.  She  used  marriage 
proiccta  as  means  of  political  temporising,  to 
a  degree  which  was  often  ludicrous.  She 
encouraged  in  her  court  a  fantastic  devotion 
to  her  person,  and  gloried  in  the  title  of  the 
'•Virgin  Queen."  The  pro^[rees  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland  nve  Elizabeth  a  means  of 
Btsengthening  hers^  against  Maiy.  In  Jan. , 
1660,  die  entwed  into  tha  Treaty  of  Berwick,  by 
vhicfa  she  undertook  to  aid  the  rebel  lords  in 
expelling  the  French,  who,  under  the  queen 
regent,  Mary  of  Ouise,  garrisoned  Edinburgh. 
She  wan  rewarded  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Fiemshj  and  tibs  agreement  that  Uary  and 
Francis  II.  should  lay  onde  their  pretouionB 
to  the  English  crown.  In  Dec.,  1560,  Ji'ranciB 
II.  died,  Mary  refused  to  sign  the  Traaty  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Aug.,  1661,  landed  in 
Scotland,  the  avowed  agent  of  the  policy  of 
the  Oniaes.  For  the  next  few  years  the 
history  of  England  centres  round  the  secret 
war  which  was  waged  with  feminine  astutraeas 
between  the  two  queuis.  Elisabeth  wished 
Mary  to  resign  her  claim  to  the  English 
Bacceeeion,  offered  her  ak  alliance,  and  agreed 
to  recognise  her  as  successor.  Mary  refused 
to  give  up  her  claim  for  a  doubtful  boon. 
She  hoped  to  win  back  Scotfamd  to  Catholicism, 
and  looked  about  for  a  husband  who  would 
help  her.  Vfiuaif  in  1566,  she  married 
Damley,  it  wu  a  great  blow  to  Elizabeth, 
who  aided  Murray  and  the  rebel  lords,  but 
afterwards  disavowed  them.  The  birth  of  a 
SOD  to  Mary  still  further  strengthened  her 
position ;  but  the  murder  of  Darmey  and  the 
marriage  with  Bothwell  destroyed  Mary's 
hold  on  Scotland,  and  relieved  Elizabeth  from 
■omfl  anxiety.  Mary's  flight  to  England  in 
1568  placed  Elizabeth  in  a  difficult  position. 
She  oould  not  make  common  cause  with 
rebels  against  their  queen,  and  thereby  give 
a  dangerous  example ;  she  could  not  restore 
Uary  to  the  Scottish  throne  against  the  wish 
of  her  Bubiecta ;  she  oould  not  leave  Uary  at 
large  in  England  to  be  a  centre  for  Catholic 
^ots ;  and  she  did  not  wish  to  send  her  to 
France,  where  she  would  be  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.  The 
"  Casket  Letters  "  (q.v.)  were  used  to  blacken 
Mary's  chaiaoter ;  ^e  was  refused  an  inter- 
view, and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  England. 
It  was  not  a  magnanimous  policy,  bat  it  was 
eharaoteristic  <d  Elizabeth's  caution.  Still, 
Uary  as  a  prisoner  was  powerful  for  mischief, 
^ere  was  a  plan  to  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of 
Xorfolk,  and  there  was  a  dangerous  rising  in 
the  north  in  favour  of  the  old  religion.  The 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 


advanced  to  Durham,  and  ordered  the  mass  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  cathedral.  But  the  Catho- 
lics as  a  body  did  not  rise :  the  rebellion  was 
put  down  witii  severity  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
and  England  at  the  end  of  1569  was  again 
peaceful. 

In  1570  Pope  Pins  V.  proceeded  to  the 
excommmueation  of  Elizabeth,  and  religious 
strife  was  consequently  aroused  in  England. 
Parliament  in  1671  retaliated  by  repressive 
measures  against  the  Catholics.  It  was 
declared  high  treason  to  call  the  queen  a 
heretic  or  to  name  her  successor.  The 
Established  Church  was  more  vigorously  set 
up  as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy,  ami  Catholics 
and  Puritans  were  alike  required  to  conform. 
The  scheme  for  the  liberation  of  Mary  and 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  revived  by  foreign  aid.  A  Florentine, 
Ridolfl,  negotiated  between  the  English  con- 
Binratots  and  the  Pope  and  Philip  II.  Sup- 
plies were  to  be  fnmiahed  from  abroad,  and 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  from  the  Netherlands,  was 
to  help  with  10,000  men.  The  plot,  however, 
was  discovered  by  the  vigilance  of  Burleigh, 
who  had  succeeded  in  oifianising  the  intel- 
ligence department  of  the  government  into 
great  efficiency.  The  Spanish  ambassador 
was  dismissed  from  England ;  the  Dulra  of 
Norfolk  was  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  be- 
headed on  June  2, 1572.  Philip  II.  was  pre- 
vented by  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  doubtful  condition  of  France  from  taking 
any  steps  against  England  for  the  time,  and 
from  1572  to  1576  England  was  left  in  peace. 

In  1576,  Philip  II.'s  half-brother,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  was  sent  as  governor  to  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  ambitious  o(  invadiiuf 
England  and  manying  Maiy  of  Scotland. 
He  failed,  however,  to  pacify  the  Nether- 
landers,  and  his  failure  led  to  his  untimely 
deuth  through  disappointment.  To  obtain 
foreign  help,  the  Netherlands  welcomed  as 
their  prince  the  brother  of  the  French  king, 
the  Duke  oiF  Anion.  Negotiations  were  long 
continued  for  me  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth,  which  would 
have  marked  an  alliance  of  England  and 
France  against  Spain.  If  Elisabeth  could 
have  been  certain  of  securing  this  end,  she 
woidd  have  consented  to  the  marriage.  As  it 
was,  she  affected  great  coyness  as  a  moons  of 
gaining  time.  Her  doubts  were  iustiBed. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  tailed  in  the  Netherlands, 
because  he  tried  to  override  the  consUtntion. 
Elizabeth  saw  that  there  was  no  hope  of  a 
firm  alliance  with  France.  In  England  she 
was  exposed  to  the  incessant  plots  of  the 
Catholic  party,  who  tried  to  raise  Ireland 
against  her.  In  1579  James  fitzmanrice, 
brother  of  the  Earl  ot  Desmond,  landed  with 
Spanish  troops,  and  took  possession  of  the 
Fort  of  Smerwick,  near  Kerry.  It  Tvas  in- 
stantly besieged  by  the  deputy,  Lord  Grey  de 
WiltoQ,  and  was  driven  to  surrender,  whereon 
the  Spamards  were  manaored  1^  a  body  of 
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troops  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  Hatred  of  Spain  had  become  a 
principle  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  and 
their  attempt  on  Ireland  was  mercileaaly  put 
down.  Mure  active  than  soldiers  were  the 
Jesuit  missionarieB,  who,  in  1580,  were  sent  to 
England  to  revive  the  spirita  of  the  Catholics. 
With  nnflinching  boldness  and  great  dexterity 
they  tnvelled  about  England,  and  organised 
the  Catholic  party.  Chief  of  these  Jesuits 
was  Campian,  who  was  taken  priaoner  and 
put  to  death  for  conspiring  againsc  the  queen. 
The  CathoUfS  were  severely  persecuted,  and 
the  Protestant  spirit  of  England  mis  quickened 
"by  perpetual  anspicion.  A  plot  to  assassinate 
^izabeUi,  of  which  Francb  Throgmorton 
was  the  chief  agent,  was  discovered  in  1684, 
and  again  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  or- 
dered to  quit  Imgland.  Tbe  sentiment  of 
loj'alty  to  the  person  of  Elieabeth  grew 
strong  among  the  people,  and  a  voluntary 
association  was  formed  for  her  defence.  Its 
members  undertook  to  prosecute  to  death  all 
who  should  attempt  the  queen's  life,  or  in 
whose  behalf  such  attempts  should  be  made. 
This  was  a  threat  against  Mary,  whose  death 
was  thus  sure  to  follow  immediatdy  on  the 
assassination  of  Elizabeth. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostility  between  England 
and  Spain  was  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. France,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
religions  wars,  had  admitted  Spanish  influence, 
and  had  withdrawn  all  ^pearance  of  help 
from  the  Netherlands.  Elizabeth  found  it 
wise  to  send  help  to  the  Netherlands,  but  she 
sent  as  little  as  she  could.  She  never  believed 
that  they  would  make  good  their^stand  against 
the  Spamah  power,  but  with  a  niggardly  hand 
she  helped  them  to  prolong  their  struggle.  In 
the  endl^ot  1585  the  E^l  of  Leicester  was  sent 
to  Holland  with  English  troops.  Leicester 
did  httle  more  than  besiege  Zutphen,  and 
Elizabeth  negotiated  with  Hpain,  and  was 
ready  to  betray  the  Netherlands  if  thereby 
she  could  have  secured  ^eace.  Philip  II., 
however,  was  irritated  against  Englanct  both 
on  account  of  the  help  sent  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  still  more  on  account  of  the  damage 
done  to  Spanish  trade  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  piratical  raids  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  A 
Spanish  invasion  of  Eh^land  was  imminent, 
and  plots  against  Elizabeth's  life  were  reso- 
lately  carried  on.  At  the  end  of  1686,  a 
plot,  contrived  by  Antony  Babington,  was 
discovered  by  the  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham.  He  allowed  it  to  proceed  till  he 
had  obtained  evidence  which  implicated  Mary 
of  Scotland.  Thon  Babington  was  executed, 
and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  try  Mary, 
who  was  found  guilty.  For  a  long  time 
ElisabetiL  hesitated  to  put  Mary  to  death.  At 
last  she  signed  the  warrant,  but  gave  no 
orders  that  it  should  be  carried  into  efl'ect. 
Mary  was  beheaded  in  February,  1687,  and 
Elizabeth  professed  that  it  was  done  without 
ber  knowledge.   She  tried  with  chuacteristic 


duplicity  to  rid  herself  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, but  England  rejoiced  that  it  was  rid 
of  one  who  was  such  a  fertile  source  of  danger 
and  disturbance. 

Mary's  death  brought  the  Spanish  invasion 
nearer.  So  long  as  Mary  lived,  Philip  II. 
was  bound  to  fight  in  her  name ;  on  her  death 
he  put  forward  his  own  daim  to  the  En^iah 
crown.  A  raid  of  Drake  on  Cadiz,  in  Ajoil, 
1687,  stirred  Philip  II.  to  greater  indignation. 
In  May,  1688,  a  large  fleet,  known  as  "  the 
Invincible  Armada,"  set  sail  for  England.  Its 
huge  ships  were  ill-suited  to  the  task.  The 
preparations  for  a  junctitm  with  ships  from  the 
Netitierlands  failed.  The  Armada  was  thrown 
into  disorder  by  the  smalls  and  swifter  craft 
of  the  Kigliaih.  A  storm  completed  its  dis- 
comliture,  and  England  was  saved  from  a 
landing  on  its  shores.  During  the  days  of 
peril  Elizabeth  showed  great  courage,  and 
addressed  in  stirring  words  the  volunteers  who 
gathered  at  Tilbury.  She  was  personally 
brave,  and  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  people. 
The  defeat  of  the  Armada  gave  an  impulse 
to  English  seamanship,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing rapidly  during  Elizabeth's  reign.  Then 
for  the  first  time  the  English  showed  those 
quahties  which  have  secured  for  them  the 
mastery  of  the  sea.  An  aggressive  war  against 
Spain  was  rapidly  planned,  and  the  Portu- 
guese were  urged  to  revolt  from  Philip  II. 
In  1689  an  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
Lisbon,  which  failed  in  its  main  object,  but 
convinced  the  English  that  Spain  was  not 
such  a  formidable  foe  as  thpy  had  thought. 
From  this  time  English  privateers  cruised  tbe 
Spanish  main  and  crippled  the  Spanish  trade. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  waa  energetic  in  uiging 
schemes  of  cokmiaation  in  opposition  to  Spain. 
In  1684  he  colonised  Virginia,  whidi  he 
called  after  the  Virgin  Queen.  In  1592  he 
penetrated  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  in 
1695  to  Ouiana.  Though  little  was  done  at 
the  time,  the  way  was  prepared  for  future 
efl^orts. 

Spain  was  beaten  back  both  in  France  and 

in  the  Netherlands,  and  Elizabeth,  in  her  old 
age,  was  inclined  to  peace.  But  the  martial 
ardour  of  England  was  aroused,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex  was  eager  to  distinguish  himself. 
In  1596  an  expedition  was  made  against  Cadiz, 
which  was  sacked  by  Essex.  Next  year  he  and 
Raleigh  set  out  on  what  was  known  as  "  The 
Island  Voyage,"  which  was  a  failure,  owing 
to  quarrels  between  the  two  commanders. 
Eliznlieth  and  Burleigh  were  more  and  more 
desirous  for  peace.  But  troubles  broke  out  in 
Ireland,  where  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
gathered  together  the  tribes  of  Ulster,  and 
surprised  &e  Fort  of  Blackwater.  In 
Ireland,  Elizabeth  fbnnd  occupation  for  the 
energy  of  Essex,  whose  ambition  was  bound- 
less and  whose  popularity  was  great.  But 
Essex,  contrary  to  his  orders,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Tyrone,  tmd  concluded 
peace.  When  he  retotned  to  lepgUnd  in 
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160^  lio  ma  called  to  account  for  biaoniduot. 
Ue  had  many  enemiea,  and  was  diBgraeed, 

being  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house. 
At  last,  truating  to  hie  popularity,  hu  made  a 
desperate  rising,  in  the  hopes  of  getting  the 
queen  into  his  hands.  The  people  refused  to 
follow  him.   He  was  taken  prisoner,  found 

foiltjr  <rf  high  treason,  and  beheaded  in 
eteniary,  16ul.  Elizabeth  sorely  felt  tho 
nec-essity  of  putting  Essex  to  death,  and  never 
quite  recovered  from  her  gritd.  As  she  grew 
old  she  miasad  the  homage  of  her  people.  The 
ezpensee  of  the  Irish  war  forced  her  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  muney,  and  Parliament 
attacked  the  royal  pants  of  monopolies. 
Elizabeth  gave  way  with  good  grace,  and  her 
last  yean  saw  the  defeat  of  Tyrone's  forces 
by  Lord  Mountjoy,  in  1602.  Elizabeth  had  a 
growing  feeling  of  want  of  sympathy  between 
heiaelf  and  the  new  Keneration  whiiii  she  had 
fostered.  Her  last  days  were  unhappy,  and 
she  died  in  March  23,  1603,  after  indicatiiig 
the  King  of  Scotland  as  her  successor. 

Eliaabeth  lived  in  perilotu  times,  and  the 
fortunes  of  England  were  curiously  inter- 
woven with  her  personal  security.  She  found 
England  discouraged,  disunited,  and  poor; 
she  left  it  with  a  strong  national  spirit,  pros- 
perous, and  resolute.  Her  policy  was  shifty, 
bat  iuBT  means  were  acuity.  She  knew  how 
to  dkoOM  wise  advisers,  but  she  never  m- 
tirely  tmsted  them.  She  knew  how  to 
play  upon  human  weakness,  and  she  was 
better  served  at  smaller  cost  than  any  other 
sovereign.  England,  in  her  reign,  made 
great  advances  in  every  way,  and  then  first 
assumed  the  chief  characteristics  which  still 
distinguish  it.  Thou^  many  (rf  Elizabeth's 
doings  were  unworthy,  she  never  forgot  tho 
interests  of  her  people,  and  she  never  lost 
their  affection.  It  is  her  greatest  praise  that 
her  objef^  were  those  of  her  people,  and  that 
England  proepered  under  her  rule. 
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ElinbatlL  Woodvilla,  Qubbn,  wife  of 
Edward  IV.  (b.  cirea  1431,  d.  1492),  was  the 
danghter  of  Sir  Bicbard  Woodville  (afterwards 
Earl  Bivers)  by  Jaoqnetta  of  Luzemborg, 
widow  of  John,  Duke  of  Bedf(nrd.  She  married 
first,  about  1462,  Sir  John  Grey,  son  and  heir 
of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Oroby.  He  died  in  1461, 
leaving  her  with  two  sons,  Thomas,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  Richard.  The 
Woodvillea  and  tiie  Oreys  were  alike  strong 
partisans  of  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey  was  deprived  of  her  inheritance, 
and  oldiged  to  remain  at  her  father's  house  at 
Grafton  in  N<nthampton8hire.  Here  she 
nade  the  acqoaintanoe  of  Edirard  IV.,  who 


privately  married  her  in  1464.  During  tliis 
period  of  I^castrian  supremacy,  on  the  flight 
of  Edward  IV.  and  the  restoration  of  Henry 
VI.,  Elizabeth  took  refuge  in  sanctuary, 
and  here  her  son  Edward  was  bom.  On  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  had  once  more  to 
take  sanctuarj',  being  alarmed  by  the  measures 
takoi  by  Billiard  against  her  family.  She 
remained  in  sanctuary  with  her  daughters  till 
after  the  failure  of  Buckingham's  insurrection 
(in  which  she  was  implicated),  when,  in  1484, 
she  was  induced  to  leave  her  retreat,  and 
went,  with  her  remaining  children,  to  Richard. 
There  can  be  httle  doubt  that  she  connived  at 
Bichard's  scheme  for  marrying  her  eldest 
daughter  Elizabeth,  and  that  she  had  lost  all 
hopes  in  Richmond ;  but  this  plan  Richard 
was  obliged  to  give  up,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Bosworth  EUzabeUi  gladly  wedded  her 
daughter  to  the  victor  Henry.  For  the  re- 
maining years  of  her  life  she  lived  in  peace, 
though  apparently  on  no  very  good  terms 
with  her  son-in-law. 

Elisabeth  of  Tork,  QrEn,  wife  of 
Henry  VII.  {i>.  Hfi5,d.  1503),  was  the  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  and  Elizabeth  Woodville.  After 
being  almost  betrothed  to  Richard  III.  she  was 
married  to  Henrj'  VIL,  somewhat  against 
her  will,  it  would  appear.  She  took  littie 
part  in  public  affairs,  luul  appears  to  hare  been 
treated  with  some  coldness  oy  her  husband. 

EUa  (iBiLB)  (d.  617  P)  was  the  founder 
of  the  kmgdom  of  Sussex.  He  is  said  to 
have  come  (in  477}  with  his  three  sons, 
Cymen,  Whencing,  and  Cissa  to  Cymenesora, 
which  is  identified  by  Lappenberg  with 
Keynor  in  Selsea.  He  fought  a  great  battle 
wittt  the  Britons,  the  issue  of  which  was 
doubtful.  Having  obtained  reinforcements, 
Ella  captnred  the  great  fortress  of  Anderida 
(q.v.),  and  entirely  destroyed  the  British 
power  in  Sussex.  He  is  reckoned  by  Bede  as 
the  first  Bretwalda,  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  we  consider  the  narrow  compass 
of  the  Germanic  possessions  in  Britain  at  that 
time,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  a  second  Bretwalda  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  is  curious  that  we  have  no  genealogy  of 
Ella  as  we  have  of  all  the  other  founders 
of  the  English  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Ella 
is  said  to  have  reifirned  forty  years,  and  to 
have  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Cissa.  [Basr* 

WAUM.] 

Bed*,  HW.  XedmM.  Anghr.i  Aaglo-Sawii 

ChrmieU. 

EUuidime,  Thb  Battle  op  (823),  was 

fought  between  the  Mercians,  under  Beom- 
wulf,  and  the  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert, 
and  reaulted  in  a  total  rout  of  the  former.  It 
has  been  identified  with  AllingtoOf  near  Ames- 
bury,  in  "Wiltshire. 

lEOmct  was  the  name  of  a  Uttie  British 
kingdom  situated  between  Leeds  and  Toik, 
whuh  rationed  its  independmoa  till  it  wm 
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cooqaered  by  Edwin,  and  annexed  to  Nor- 
thnmbm  about  62fi. 

Elinliam,  Thomas  op  {d.  circa  1426),  was 
a  monk  of  St  Augustine's,  Cantarburj',  and 
afterwarda  Prior  of  hBvUm,  in  Nottinj^m- 
■hire.  He  wrote  a  Lift  of  Smrjf  V.,  and  a 
Hittory  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Auguetme'a 
from  596  to  1191.  Both  these  works  have 
been  printed  in  the  Bolls  Seriee. 

Elphinatone,  Mountbtuaht  {h.  1779, 
d.  ISod),  was  sent  to  India  as  a  writer  in  1 795. 
In  1801  he  was  appointed  aswBtant  to  the 
Resident  at  Poonah.  He  was  preaent  at 
Assye.  After  the  war  he  became  British 
Resident  at  Nngpore.  In  1807  he  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  Cabul.  In  1810,  on  his  return, 
he  was  appointed  Resident  at  Poonah.  Ho 
fought  the  battle  of  Kirkee  in  1817,  when 
Bajee  Rao  attacked  the  British  Residency. 
In  1818  he  was  appointed  Commtsuoner  of 
the  Poonah  territory' ;  and  he  became  Gover- 
nor of  Bombay  in  1819.  In  1827  ho  returned 
to  England.  In  1834  he  was  offered  the 
OoTemor-General^p,  but  refused.  The  rest 
of  his  life  was  uneventful,  and  he  died  peace- 
fully in  his  eightieth  year. 
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Ely,  Thb  Iblb  of,  was  orif^nally  an  oasis 
in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  fen  land.  It  owes  its  chief  fame  to 
the  great  abbey  which  was  founded  there  by 
8t.  Etheldreda  in  673.  In  970  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Ethel  wold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  settled  with  Benedictines,  having  been, 
a  hundred  years  previously,  dertroyed  by 
the  Danes.  It  was  here  that  Hereward 
formed  his  Court  of  Refuge,  which  in  1071 
was  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror,  In 
1108  Ely  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  by 
Henry  I.  After  the  battle  of  Evesham  and 
the  surrender  of  Knnilworth,  some  of  the 
barons  escaped  to  Ely,  but  their  stronghold 
was  taken  by  Prince  Edward  in  1267. 

Emanoipationi  CAiuoua  [Catholic 

ElLUiClPATIOK.] 

Eauuieipati<ni,NBOBo.  [^jltiTWdb.] 

Emigration,  in  its  reatrictsdsense,  is  osed 
forthedep^urcof  persons  from  a  coun^- with 
a  highly  organised  society  and  thick  popula- 
tion  to  settle  in  one  with  ahundance  of  un- 
cultivated soil.  The  word  is  opposed,  never- 
theless, to  colon isiiti on,  which  implies  rather 
the  6rst  settlement  in  a  new  land,  whereas 
enugration  sip^iiies  that  the  country  of  which 
it  is  the  object  has  already  made  some  advance 
in  civilisation.  Hence  emigration  in  its 
proper  sense  cannot  be  said  to  have  system- 
atically be^m  in  England  previous  to  1815, 
on  the  termination  of  the  great  war  with 
the  French  Empire.  In  that  year  the  num- 
bur  of  emigrants  was  only  2,081;  in  ^aa 


following  year  it  had  increased  to  12,510,  and 
it  was  34,987  in  1819.  The  average  annual 
number  of  those  who  emigrated  in  the  ten 
years  from  1826  to  1834  was  60,304 ;  from 
1835  to  1844  it  was  75,923,  thus  showing  a 
steady  rise,  though  there  was  a  drop  during 
the  first  half  of  the  latter  decade.  During 
the  five  years  ending  1853  the  average  rose 
fuj  high  as  323,002,  an  exceptional  rate,  pro- 
bably due  to  such  extraordinai^  causes  as  the 
Irish  famine,  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia 
and  California,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  America  through  the  adoption  of 
free  trade  in  England.  The  average  sank  to 
nearly  a  half  durmg  the  Crimean  War,  and  in 
1860,  when  the  struggle  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  was  raging,  the  total 
was  only  91,770.  In  1870  it  was  256,940;  in 
1879  it  was  217,163,  and  332,294  in  1880,  the 
increase  being  (iiiefiy  of  Irish  emigrants,  and 
their  destination  the  United  States.  The 
countries  to  which  our  emigration  is  chiefly 
directed  are  British  North  America,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  favour  until  1835,  after  which  tiie  out- 
break of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  the  pre- 
ference of  the  enormously  increasing  number 
of  Irish  emigrants  for  American  in^tutifms, 
togetfiar  wi&  other  and  more  general  caoaes, 
turned  the  scale;  nor  is  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  the  recent  development  of  agriculture  in 
Manitoba  will  be  able  to  equalise  numbers 
which  in  1881  were  respectively  176,104  and 
23,912.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Scotch 
emigrate  leas  readily  than  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  British  Isles ;  the  numbers  in  1880  were 
111,845  English,  93,641  Irish,  and  22,056 
Scotch,  and  there  were  also  100,369foreigner8, 
chiefiy  Germans,  who  sailed  from  British  ports. 
The  fact  that  emigration  vras  pioneered  by 
the  movements  of  whole  communities  driven 
forth  by  religious  persecution,  and  bound  for 
unknown  and  uncivilised  lands,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  tendency  of  earlier  emigration 
to  base  itself  on  organised  schemes.  Thus 
Wakefield's  scheme  of  combined  emigration 
had  its  prototypes  in  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
and  afterwarda  in  the  ill-fated  Darien  expedi- 
tion. Now,  however,  the  settled  condition  of 
the  United  States  and  of  our  colonies  renders 
such  precautions  unnecessary,  except,  as  in  tlio 
case  of  Mr.  Tuke's  recent  plan,  when  dealing 
with  a  pauperised  and  helpless  class  like  the 
Western  Irish.  All  that  need  be  done  is  to 
provide  for  the  safe  and  cheap  transit  and 
reception  of  individuals.  This  first  respon- 
sibility was  placed  in  1831  in  the  hands  of 
the  Emigraiion  Ommiuim,  part  of  whose 
duties  was  to  distribute  useful  information, 
and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Board 
of  I'rade.  it  was  regulated  by  law  in  various 
Fasiengeri  Ael»  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  protection  of  emigrants,  the  first  of  which 
was  passed  in  1835,  and  those  now  in  force  in 
1855  and  1863.  The  welfare  of  settles  is 
watched  over  in  the  oolouies  by  goremnwnt 
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immigmtion  agrats,  who  are  bonnd  to  supply 
all  information  free  of  cost,  and  this  Hyetem 
is  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  States. 
It  ia  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  economical 
aspects  of  State  emigration.  It  has  been 
frequently  adopted  as  a  rehef  for  pauperism, 
notably  by  the  Foot  Law  Amendmsnt  Act  of 
1B34,  and  the  IritA  Land  Att  of  1880.  On 
the  other  side,  the  colonies  have  offered 
unusual  and  artificial  advantages  in  order  to 
secure  manual  labour :  thus.  Mew  iSouth  Wales 
about  1930  started  a  bounty  system,  by  which 
contractors  who  introduced  immigrants  re- 
ceived so  much  per  head;  and  part  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  in  the  colonies, 
especially  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  is 
applied  by  the  Land  and  Emigration  Board 
(a  department  of  the  Colonial  Office,  estab- 
Hshedin  1849)  to  the  introduction  of  labourers. 
The  npset  price  of  land  is  also  placed  as  low 
as  possible.  There  is  another  and  darker  side 
of  the  emigration  question,  uamelv,  the  intro- 
duction into  OUT  colonies  of  inlerior  races, 
such  88  the  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  which  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  the  immediate  future, 

Wakefield,  Jii  of  Co'vnUalim:  Sir  Q.  C. 
Lewis.  OoMmnMMt  of  Dn>«nd«n«iM ;  Qoldwin 
Smith.  Th«  £mpir«;  Knifrht,  Political  Ciiclo- 
jiadia.  Sonnd  statistdoal  and  gtsaeaX  Informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  StatMman't  Fmm- 
JJook  and  tbe  Colontot  q^Lirt.    [Xi.  0.  S.] 

Empire,  Relations  with  thb.  Cut  off 
from  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  English  Con- 
qnest,  Britain  began  again  to  have  dealings 
with  the  *'  world  state,"  when  Christianity  and 
political  consolidation  had  renewed  civilisa- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  world.  The 
Mercian  overlords  of  the  eighUi  century  cor- 
responded on  equal  terms  with  the  great 
house  Uiat  was  soon  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  CsBsazB.  Charles  the  Oreat's  jealousy  of 
Offa  led  to  his  support  of  the  exiled  Egbert 
of  Wesaex,  whose  accession  to  die  West 
Saxon  throne  must  have  Btren|i^hened  the 
relations  of  the  two  powers,  and  who  may 
have  found  in  the  CaroUngian  Empire  a 
model  for  imitation.  Hie  presenoe  of  learned 
men  like  Alcutn  m  Chanee's  court  had  a 
similar  tendency.  The  correspondence  of 
Kthdwulf  with  Louis  the  Fious,  whose  grand- 
daughtor  he  afterwards  married,  kept  up  the 
connection.  Athelstan's  sister's  marriage  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  his  suppOTt  of  Louie 
"TTltiamarinus,"  continued  the  dealings  with 
the  Carolingian  house,  even  when  empire 
had  almost  stepped  from  it.  English  dealings 
with  the  Saxon  Emperors  were  still  more 
intimate.  Henry  the  Fowler  married  his  son 
Otto  to  Athelstan'a  sister,  and  Oiesebracht 
points  out  the  similarity  of  Henr>''8  power  in 
Qennanv  and  that  of  the  West  Saxon  over- 
lords in  England,  and  even  suggests  conscious 
imitation.  With  the  acquisition  of  the  Im- 
perial dignity.  Otto  aspired  to  a  far  higher 
power  than  his  father.  But  if  Hen^  copied 
AUielstan,  the  second  coronation  of  Edgar  at 


Bath  as  **  Emperra-  of  Britain"  suggeets  that 
that  monarch  anored  to  rival  Otto's  crowning 
by  John  XII.  The  assumption  of  Imperiid 
titles  by  the  great  early  English  kings  shows 
that  they  aimed  at  least  at  absolute  equality 
in  dignity  with  the  Emperors.  It  is  remark- 
able that  under  such  circumstances  good 
relatinu  were  maintained.  The  innumerable 
coincidences  of  law  and  usage  between  Eng< 
land  and  the  Empire,  though  in  the  mam 
instaucea  of  parallel  develc^ment  rather  than 
of  influence,  may  in  some  cases  illustrate  the 
effects  of  this  constant  intercourse.  The 
Norman  Conquest  allied  England  with  the 
Papacy,  but  the  continuity  of  the  national 
tradition  soon  tended  to  re-unite  English 
king  and  Roman  Emperor  in  a  common  hos- 
tility to  the  Hildebrandine  Papacy.  William 
I.  and  Henry  I.'s  contest  with  Ansehn  is  the 
English  reflection  of  the  Investiture  Contest. 
But  the  superior  prudence  of  the  English 
mooan-hs  avoided  that  direct  breach  with  the 
Church  which  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  in 
Germany.  Even  marriM;e  aUiances,  such  as 
that  between  Uatilda  antf  Henry  V.,  did  not 
result  in  joining  England  with  the  Empire  in 
its  extreme  meaaures,  but  rather  led  to  the 
Concordat  of  Worms,  which  the  agreement 
between  Henry  and  Ansehn  had  anticipated. 
With  Henry  II.  beginB  another  period  of 
atill  closer  relations.  Henceforth  the  Imperial 
alliance  becomes  one  of  the  permanent  tradi- 
tions of  our  mediieval  foreign  policy.  Henry 
married  his  daughter  to  Henry  the  Lion,  and 
instituted  close  friendship  with  the  Guelfio 
house  without  impairing  his  friendly  relations 
with  the  rival  Hohenstaufen  on  the  Imperial 
throne.  In  foot,  Frederick  Barbarossa's  con- 
test with  Alexander  III.  necessarily  produced 
close  relations  with  Henry,  engaged  in  his 
struggle  with  Becket.  Only  the  prudence  of 
his  advisers  prevented  Heniy  being  bound  by 
hie  ambassadors  to  support  Barbarosaa's  schis- 
matic Pope.  The  Third  Crusade  was  entered 
into  by  fS^mck  as  by  Richard  I.,  although 
the  English  monarch  had  given  a  home  to  his 
nephew  Otto  after  the  fall  <A  Henry  the  Lion 
had  driven  him  from  Germany.  Hence  the 
jealous}' of  the  Emperor  Henry  VT.,  Richard's 
captivity  on  his  return,  and  humiliating  sur- 
render of  the  Imperial  crown  of  Britain  to  the 
German  Emperor.  Henceforth,  hostility  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors  became  the  great 
principle  <slt  Richard  and  John's  foreign 
policy.  But  the  battle  of  Bonvines  put  an 
end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Gueltic  line,  and 
the  house  opposed  to  England  became  undis- 
puted Emperors.  Gradually  the  strong  bonds 
of  connection  were  renewed,  and  the  sister  of 
Henry  III.  became  the  bride  of  Frederick  II. 
All  England  watched  with  keen  interest  that 
Emperor's  struggle  with  the  Papacy,  though 
Henry  himself  was  too  much  bound  by  his 
papal  connection  and  personal  rehgious 
scruples  to  give  him  any  help.  But  so  long 
as  hiB  ne^iew  mnained  alive  aa  Frederick's 
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heir,  Henry  refused  to  join  in  the  pf^sl 
cnmde  against  the  Hoheustaufeu.  His 
aoceptanne  of  the  Sicilian  throne  for  Edmund 
of  Ijancaeter  was  only  when  his  nater'a  son 
was  dead.  But  the  g;reat  connection  between 
Engtft"**  and  the  Empire  in  this  reign  is  the 
election  of  Itiohard  (rf  Cornwall,  Henry's 
brother,  aa  King  of  the  Bomans.  Though 
never  master  of  Germany,  Richard  was  yet 
the  moat  powerful  of  the  claimants  during 
the  GJreat  Interregnum.  Hia  influence  led 
directly  to  the  close  comm^ial  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa.  He  ob- 
tfl^ined  for  his  brother  great  privileges  for  the 
Steelyard,  and  imported  Harz  miners  to  work 
the  un  mines  of  his  Cornish  earldom.  But 
with  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstanfen  the  glory 
of  the  Empire  had  departed;  though  in  its 
weakness,  as  in  its  sbrcowth,  it  adhered  to  its 
English  amnectiim.  Badiolf  ot  Hapabnrg 
had  a  scheme  for  renewing  tbe  middle  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Edward  I.  Adolf  of 
Nassau  served  as  a  hireling  in  the  army  of 
that  same  monarch ;  Louis  of  Bavaria  was 
clfwely  allied  with  Edward  III.  They  married 
sisters,  and  bad  in  the  French  king  and  the 
Aviffnon  Popes  common  objeets  of  hostility. 
At  Coblenz,  in  1338,  Louis  made  Edward 
Imperial  Vicar.  But  the  quarrel  for  the 
Hamault  succession  broke  up  a  friendship 
which  Louis'  weakness  made  unprofitable  to 
England.  Even  then  he  found  in  the  Eng- 
lishman, William  of  Ockham,  s  warm  defender 
of  his  theoretical  claims.  The  Luxemburg 
house  now  atxiuired  the  Empire,  and  their 
alliance  with  France  brought  a  new  coolness 
between  England  and  the  Empire,  that  was 
not  fully  ended  till  Richard  II.  married 
Wenzel's  sister,  Anne  of  Bohemia.  [BoHmoA, 
Rblations  wrni.]  The  friendship  of  Sigis- 
mund  and  Henry  v.,  their  common  religious 
and  European  policy,  was  a  fitting  crown 
to  the  mudi»TU  dealings  of  England  and 
the  Empire;  for  after  Sigiammtd's  last 
assertion  ot  the  intetnational  power  oi  the 
Ebnpire  at  Constance,  that  sjuendid  theory 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  working.  Eng- 
land continued  the  friend  of  the  nominal 
Emperors,  but  it  is  with  the  rulers  of  here- 
ditary doininiona,  not  with  the  nominal  Em- 
perors, that  these  dealings  really  oocurred. 
[BuaouNDY,  Kblations  with.]  Charles  V., 
who  for  a  time  aspired  to  a  renewal  of  the  Im- 
perial power,  inherited  not  otHj  the  Imperial, 
but  the  Burgundian  and  Spanish  alliances  of 
England,  and  was  thus  united  to  her  by  a 
triple  bond.  Even  this  was  sundered  by  the 
Hefonnation,  though  the  old  Imperial  alliance 
may  be  regarded  as  renewed  in  the  dealinss  of 
England  with  the  German  Protestants.  With 
the  rise  of  Louis  XIV.'s  ascendency,  the 
Anglo-Imperial  alliance  is  renewed,  and  con- 
tinued with  few  breaks  till  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire in  1806.    [Ai'STRiA,  Rblatioms  with.] 

Panlf,  BnnKtcli*  flMcMdU*.  btinn  out  very 
idsarljr  the  general  dsallaga  o<  Saipua  and  tbs 


Empira  in  medltarsl  timea ;  Qieeabtaoht's  Dm 
Smdfchc  KaimrMit  and  Ton  Banmer'a  OaekicUt 
tl*r  HolMMtau/M  maf  be  referred  to  for  more 
detailed  Intonutlon.  p_ 

Empaon,  Sm  Richabd  M.  I&IO),  was  the 
son  oi  a  tradesman  at  Towceater.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  and  came  under 
the  notice  of  Henry  VII.,  who  employed  him 
in  public  duties,  and  especially  in  financial 
afiiurs.  T<^;ether  with  Dudley,  Empaon  was 
the  chief  agent  of  the  illegal  or  quaaiJsgal 
extortion  of  Henri's  reign.  He  inenmd 
great  unpopularity  in  conseauenoe,  and  was 
executed  with  Dudley  at  the  iwginiiiiig^d  the 
next  reign.  [DroLKX.] 

finolOSims.   [Cohicon  Lavds.} 

Bngagftmut,  The,  1647,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  compcutt  made  at  Newport,  in 
the  Isle  oi  Wight,  with  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners,  by  whidi  Charles  I.  engaged  to  sup- 
port the  Covenant  and  the  F^bytoian 
party;  the  Covenanters,  on  the  other  hand, 
promising  to  assist  him  against  the  Parlia- 
ment  [Chaki.ks  L] 

Ei^Ufleld.  Thi  Battlb  op  (871),  fought 
between  the  English,  under  the  oaldorman 
EthelwuU,  and  the  Danes,  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  the  former — Sidroc,  one  of  the 
Danid^  jarls,  being  slain.  Ei^flefield  is  a 
village  in  Berkshire,  about  six  miles  west  of 
Beaiung. 

English  ConquMt  of  Britain,  Thb. 
A  close  connection  is  disoemible  between 
the  differing  forms  of  Boman  power  in  the 
island  and  the  history  of  this  great  movement. 
From  the  cessation  of  that  power  in  its  tem- 
poral form  sprang  the  conditions  that  gsyo  it 
birth ;  with  the  mtrodnction  of  the  spiritual 
form  it  entered  npon  a  new  stage,  whose  be- 
ginning may  be  taken  as  markipg  not  merely 
its  OMDj^ete  mooesB,  but  its  virtnal  ending. 
As  an  histotieal  landscape,  therefore,  it  may 
be  said  to  lie  between  the  year  410,  the  date 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roman  offiouds,  and 
fi96,  that  of  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine. 
But  these  dates  enclose  the  darkest  period 
of  British  history ;  next  to  nothing  tiiat  is 
trustworthy  has  hem  recorded  of  the  details 
of  the  Conquest;  and  notwithstanding  the 
huge  contributions  that  genius  and  scholar- 
ship have  made  to  the  subject  of  late  years, 
the  fraction  of  solid,  or  even  probable,  fact 
remains  as  meagre  as  ever.  And  our  best 
authorities  difler  as  widely  as  men  can  differ 
regarding  the  value  and  interpretation  of  the 
ftagmentary  and  confused  accounts  that 
tradition  preserved  among  tbe  oonqnerora; 
between  qualified  acceptance  and  almost  nn- 
((ualified  rejection  our  most  masterly  historical 
intellects  are  dirided.  An  aoooont  of  any 
exactitude  is  impossible. 

When  the  authorities  ot  the  Empire  parted 
with  the  trust  of  defending  Britain,  they  left 
to  the  inhabitants  th^  exoelleiit  militair 
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wgrnniitimt,  which  had  hithoio  held  in 
check  or  repelled  ibe  varioiu  aanilantfl  (rf  the 

prorinoe.  At  first  the  BomaniBed  Britons 
■hewed  some  capacity  for  working  it  from 
their  own  reaoorces;  anniefl  of  their  own 
laiaioff,  led  by  chiefs  of  their  own  blood,  seem 
to  have  stepped  into  the  vacant  positions,  and 
maintained  the  system  of  defences  that  Rome 
had  created  in  comparative  efficiency.  Of 
these,  the  most  valoable  was  the  line  of  for- 
tresses  that  kept  Kuard  upon  the  Saxon 
shore,  along  which  the  moat  perseTerin^,  re- 
lentless,  and  formidable  enemies  of  Bntain, 
the  Saxons,  had  been  prowUnsf  in  their 
"keels "  for  geaerations,  plundering  and 
rava^fing  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  poesibly 
fbrnung  scattered  settlements  upon  them. 
The  liberated  Britons  mttorally  continned 
upon  this  harassed  frontier  the  vigilance  their 
Koman  masters  had  before  observed;  and 
the  office  of  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore, 
hitherto  perhaps  the  most  responsible  in  the 
country,  is  thought  to  have  been  letained^ 
and  to  have  been  first  filled  uqdei  the  altered 
drunnutances  b^  one  Ambrosias,  or  Emrys, 
whose  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust  appeaie 
to  have  won  him  the  lavish  admiration  of  his 
countrymen.  It  would  seem  that  under  hid 
guidance  the  Britons  gave  some  promise  ei 
ability  to  maintain  their  pedtion. 

Sooa,  however,  the  ^v^ect  darkened.  Tb» 
awfol  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  islaad 
which  Roman  valour  and  skill  had  so  long 
kept  back  again  ap^oaohed^  and  the  neces- 
sary warlike  vigour  and  civil  virtue  for 
coping  with  it  were  no  longer  forthcoming. 
After  a  brief  quiescence^  the  dd  inveterate 
foes  of  Bnnanisad  foitain  swarmed  again  to 
the  attack;  the  Picts  from  the  NovOk,  the 
Scots  from  Ireland,  deeceaded  on  her 
towns  and  fields,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
min  wherever  thej*  went.  Above  aU,  the 
German  "Nook  "  sent  forth  in  new  abundance 
its  untiring  bands  of  hard)'  and  mereiless  ad- 
venturers— called  Saxons,  Angles,  and  Jntes^ 
but  eocm  to  bear  the  common  name  of  Tjlpgljih 
— who  sailed  up  and  down  the  eastern  coast, 
and  landing  at  unguarded  places,  pillaged  and 

Eilnndered  almost  tmchecked.  Then  the 
tKwe-jointed  political  and  military  oroaniaa- 
tion  of  the  Britons  fell  to  pieces :  civil  discord 
paralysed  the  state;  the  struggles  of  rival 
prinoee — tyrants,  as  they  were  called — the 
tage  of  factitms,  wasted  the  strength  of  the 
people;  famine  and  pestilence  thinned  tiieir 
ranks ;  and  the  little  hardihood  that  Roman 
rule  had  left  in  the  native  character  thus 
missed  its  small  measure  of  effect.  The  fit- 
ful efforts  of  isolated  chieftains  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  calamity  having  proved  unavailing, 
it  wonld  seem  that  the  sodthwn  Britons  were 
tempted  to  try  the  course  of  making  allies  of 
one  class  of  their  assailants  against  the  other, 
uid  applied  to  the  Saxons  for  help.  The  Saxons 
came  to  thdr  help,  nothing  loth,  and  so  got 
vithin  the  deftoces  of  the  Saxon  Shore, 


secured  their  footing  in  the  land,  and  after 
driving  "book  the  Rote  amd  Soots,  quickly 
fonnd  a  pretext  for  tomiiw  their  arms  against 
their  hosta,  and  wreeted  from  them  a  con- 
aiderable  slure  of  the  soil  they  had  come  to 
defend. 

Whether  such  was  the  actual  form  of  the 
event  or  not,  we  may  accept  as  an  historical  fact 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  (450, 
449,  or  earlier),  an  alien  race  of  Qennan 
origin  seized  upon  a  part  of  south-eastern 
Britain  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  keeping  it, 
and  thus  set  an  example  which,  cheerfully 
and  promptly  followed  by  their  kinsfolk,  led 
to  the  complete  transfer  from  a  substantiaUy 
Celtic  to  a  substantially  Teutonio  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  uie  country  that  is  now 
called  England,  Later  records  give  us  a  few 
names  of  men  and  sciaps  of  incidents  belong- 
ing to  this  momentous  process,  which  can 
htudjy  be  altogether  fictitious.  According  to 
these,  Kent^  the  fixst-fmits  of  German  cun- 
ning aad  dfoing,  was  conquered  and  occupied 
by  Jutish  wurion  between  449  and  473; 
Sussex  by  Saxon  between  477  tuid  491; 
Wessex  by  Saxon  and  Jutish  between  495  and 
619;  and  in  part  sunultaneously  with  these, 
in  fart  after  them,  and  till  about  660,  the 
other  commwiities  and  states  of  the  same 
origin — Middlesex,  Essex,  East  Aoglio,  the 
misoeUa»y  of  seCtlementa  that  ultimately 
coaleseed  into  Hercia,  and  Deira,  and  Bemi* 
eia — were  founded,  some  by  Saxons,  some  by 
Angles,  and  some  by  both.  But  shadowy  as 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  the 
southern  settlements,  of  the  foundation  of  the 
northern  settlements  we  know  nothing.  Hie 
fint  sig^t  that  we  get  of  then  is  after  they 
have  become  fully  cstablidied  and  powerfm 
organisations.  Within  a  century  alter  their 
first  landing  in  force  the  terrible  strangers  had 
got  into  their  exclusive  possession  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island  south  of  the  Forth. 

The  whole  of  this  land  was  won  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  Throughout,  the  work  of 
conquest  was  in  substance  a  mete  hilling  and 
taking  possession;  fields  of  slaughter,  sackings 
of  cities,  massacre  and  depopulation,  spoiling 
and  bnming  of  homeeteads,  leading  into  cap- 
tivity, every  conceivable  abame  and  horror 
that  can  befall  a  race  make  the  history  of 
eastern  Britain  during  this  time;  the  indis- 
tinct lamentations  of  the  vanquished,  the 
more  definite  tiaditionB  of  the  victi»8,  concur  in 
proving  this.  From  the  British  side  Gtldas 
exclaims,  "  Some  were  caught  in  the  hills  and 
slaughtered,  others  were  worn  out  with 
hanger,  and  yielded  to  a  life-long  slavery. 

Some  passed  across  the  sea .  others  trusted 

their  lives  to  the  clefts  of  the  mountains,  to 
the  forests,  and  rocks  of  the  sea."  From  the 
English  side  we  learn  such  fiscts  at  that,  in 
473,  "the  Welsh  fled  the  EngHsh  as  fin;" 
that  in  491  the  South  Saxons°<  slew  all  that 
dwelt  within  "  Anderida,  "  nor  waa  as  much 
as  one  Briton  left  olive; "  that  in  508  Cerdio 
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and  Cynric  "slew  a  BritiBh  king  and  five 
thoutand  men  with  him."  And  the  name 
"  Flame-beH.rer,"  given  in  Welsh  litenture 
to  a  Bernician  king  (Ida  orTheodzic),  ia  fear- 
fully expressive. 

Not  that  the  career  of  the  conquerors  was 
one  of  unbroken  saccess.  Now  and  then  the 
frenzied  rraistance  of  the  Britons  checked, 
perhaps  even  beat  back,  the  advance  of  the 
English  ;  one  illustrious  British  hero,  Arthur, 
by  a  life  of  valiHut  deeds,  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  htme  now  abnort  entirely  poetical,  and  ond 
si^did  victory  postponed  the  fotal  day  for 
the  Britons  of  the  west.  In  whatever  part 
lA  the  island  he  fought,  the  fact  of  his 
fluting  nobly  against  the  invaders  ia  now 
generally  admitted  [Arthttr]  ;  and  the  battle 
of  Mom  Badonunu  (416  or  ^iQ),  whatever  its 
site,  whether  sained  by  Arthur  or  another, 
was  undoubtedly  a  defeat  for  the  Enghah,  and 
secured  the  Welsh  a  breathing-space  of  some 
length.  But  neither  devoted  csoura^  nor 
Oldies  of  success  could  save  British  civilisa- 
tion from  the  ruin  that  was  coming  upon  it 
like  a  fate ;  the  onward  march  of  the  ruthless 
German  swordsmen  was  arrested,  enl^  to 
begin  anew  after  a  time  with  nndimimahed 
ferocity. 

This  fresh  advonne,  which  began  about  660, 
and  carried  the  West  Saxon  arms  to  the 
Severn,  and  almost  to  the  Dee,  has  this  special 
interest:  that  the  persona  and  events  that 
belong  to  it  are  unmistakably  historic^. 
Whatever  misgivings  we  may  have  about 
Hengist,  Ciosa,  and  Cerdic,  we  cannot  but 
fed  confident  that  Ceawlin  and  Guthwine 
really  lived,  and  that  the  victory  of  the  former 
at  Deorham  (677),  and  of  the  latter  at  Bed- 
ford (571),  were  really  achievements.  Un- 
doubtedly, too,  the  area  of  permanent  English 
occupation  was  much  extended  by  the  aggres* 
sions  of  these  princes ;  it  had  certainly  now 
reached  the  Bristol  Channd. 

The  manner  of  the  conquest  is  well  expressed 
Bishop  Stabbs:— "The  conquest  of 
Britain  waa  the  result  of  a  aeriea  of  separate 
expeditions,  long  continued,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  time,  continuous,  but  unconnected, 
and  independent  of  one  anoUier.  It  was 
conducted  by  single  chieftains,  who  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  nation  they 
attacked,  and  who  were  about  neither  to 
amalgamate  with  them  nor  to  tolerate  their 
continued  existence."  This  last  statement  is 
not  undisputed.  While  one  school  of  his- 
torians has  no  doubt  of  the  utter  eftacement 
not  meri'lv  of  the  British  nation,  but  even  of 
the  British  population  throughout  the  con- 
qnered  districts,  another  maintains  tiiat  a  not 
inconndeiable  portion  of  the  conquered  must 
have  been  spared  and  that  their  descendants 
ultimately  mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the 
conquerors ;  that,  in  fact,  modem  England  is 
not  an  exclusively  Teutonic,  but  largely  a 
Celtic,  nationality.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is 
that  the  practice  of  the  conquerors  vMied: 


while  extermination  was  the  rule  in  their 
earlier  conquests,  they  allowed  many  excep- 
tions to  it  as  the  tide  of  war  went  we«t.  But 
of  tiie  substantial  efiacement  of  British  civili- 
sation there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt ;  in  this 
respect  the  conquest  was  simply  a  destroying 
deluge  of  barbarism,  that  swept  away  almost 
every  trace  of  the  greatness  that  onoe  had 
been. 

OildM,  Da  BmdAio  Rritonim ;  K«iuiina, 
Sigtvria  BntonutM  ;  Th*  ^nglo-Sonm  ChremieU ; 
J.  B.  Oreea,  Thi  if oJting  of  £«f  land  i  Elton, 
Ongin»<tf  BngXuK  aUtorn.  [J.  fi.] 

ExLgluhxyi  Frbsbnthsnt  of,  was  a 
system  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
whereby  if  a  man  were  found  murdered,  it 
was  assumed  that  he  waa  a  Norman,  and  the 
hundred  fined  aocordingly,  unless  it  was  proved 
otherwise.  It  fell  into  disuse  about  the  time 
of  BioharA  I.,  the  two  races  having  mixed  to 
such  an  ezt«it  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
who  was  an  Englishman  and  who  was  a 
Norman.  It  was  not,  however,  finally 
abolished  till  1339. 

Vialogtu  d«  ScooeartOk  Li  cap.  10;Btab1a,&l««t 
Chartm.  p.  198. 

Eooha  Bnrdhe,  or  "The  Yellow- 
Haired,"  succeeded  his  bther,  Aidan,  as  King 
of  Daliiada,  606.  In  629,  the  year  of  his 
death,  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Fedhacoin, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  side  of  the  Cruithough, 
against  his  own  son,  Conadh  Cerr,  in  whose 
favour  he  had  resigned  Dalriada  on  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  province  of  Galloway.  [Dal- 

KIADA.] 

EqiUty.  [CUANCBRT.] 

Erastians,  Tkb,  were  so  called  because 
they  held  the  viows  of  the  Swiss  theologian 
ErastoB  (1624 — 83)  on  the  inability  of  the 
Church  to  exercise  discipline  by  censure, 
excommunication,  &c. ;  its  province  being, 
according  to  their  theory,  confined  to  teach- 
ing. There  never  was  an  actnal  sect  of 
Eraatians  in  England ;  but  their  ideas  on 
Church  government  were  advocated  by  many 
leading  divines,  and  in  the  Westminster 
Assembly  (i643---49)  were  represented  bv  the 
powerful  eloquence  of  Whiteloche,  I^ght- 
foot,  and  Selden.  A  proposition,  however, 
cond«nnatory  of  their  doctrines  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  and,  though  the  "  Chap- 
ter of  Church  Censnres"  in  which  it  occutb 
was  never  formally  ratified  by  Parliament, 
Erastianism  failed  from  that  time  to  take 
deep  root  In  Scotland  the  word  is  often 
vaguely  used  by  extreme  Freebyterians  as  a 
term  of  reproach  against  the  more  moderate 
party  ;  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  disputes  which  resulted  in  the  sooessioa 
of  the  Free  Church". 

ColUrr,  ErcUBiattieal  Sid. ;  Bogus  and  Benset, 
Bitt.  of  Diumtt ;  Ghalnwrs,  hif*  and  Vritik^r*. 

Enrol,  Fhancis,  Earl  of  (d.  1631),  was 
Constable  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  "^taniih  Blanks."    He  was  con< 
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verted  to  the  KomiBh  Chnrch  by  a  Jesuit 
named  Father  Edmood  Hay,  but  in  1697, 
found  it  to  his  intereat  to  return  to  the  Pro- 
testant party,  and  to  obtain  the  revocation  of 
his  fOTfeiture. 

Erwkuig,  Thojias,  Lord  (b.  1750,  d.  1823), 
the  third  eon  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan, 
was  educated  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  St.  Andrews  University.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  entered  the  navy,  but  after  four 
years,  disgusted  at  not  being  promoted,  he 
exchanged  the  navy  for  the  army.  After 
eeven  years  in  his  new  profession,  he  left  it 
to  enter  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  in  1778  both 
took  his  degree  and  was  caUed  to  the  bar. 
His  first  brief  wua  held  In  defence  of  Captain 
Boillie,  a  naval  o£Bcer  who  had  been 
doomed  by  tiie  ministry  for  daring  to  expose 
the  abuses  permitted  by  the  Admiralty. 
Enkine's  fame  was  made  at  once,  and 
was  confirmed  in  the  following  January 
by  his  brilliant  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel 
in  court-martial,  which  was  followed  sooa 
aft^waids  by  his  equally  powerful  speech 
on  behalf  ta  Lend  Oeorge  Gordon.  In 
Kovember,  1783,  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Portsmouth,  and  did  hia  utmost  in 
support  of  Fox's  India  Bill.  His  fame  is 
specially  connected  with  his  constant  efforts 
to  establish  the  rights  of  juries  in  libel 
cases.  In  1794  he  made  a  bold  stand 
against  the  doctrine  of  constructive  treason 
which  it  was  attempted  to  lay  down  in  the 
trials  of  Bardy.  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall. 
For  the  next  twelve  years  he  was  recognised 
as  leader  in  the  courts  at  Westminster 
and  was  in  all  State  trials  to  be  foimd 
retained  for  the  defence.  In  Parliament  he 
v-as  a  firm  supporter  of  Fox,  and  followed 
him  in  his  temporary  retirement  from  the 
Hoose.  Addin^on  offered  him  a  place  ets 
Attomw-General  in  1801,  but  Erskine 
declined  it.  On  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Fox  and  Grenville  minietrj'  in  1806, 
Erskine  received  the  Chancellorship.  During 
hia  short  tenure  of  that  office  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  announcing  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavey.  For 
the  fifteen  years  after  retiring  from  office 
in  1807,  he  took  little  part  in  politics. 
On  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline,  he  broke 
away  reluctantly  from  his  lonff-standing 
friendship  with  the  Prince  Regent,  because 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  cause  of  a 
woman  whom  he  consid^ed  to  be  innocent  and 
injured. 

Erskine.  SpMchett  Fobb,  Juiget  England ; 
Holland,  Jlam,  nftKt  Libtnt  Party  t  Brougham, 
AetehM;  Srtwmt  Papers;  Walpcde,  iliiit.  tf 
B»f .  from  Ism :  Stats  TriaU. 

BsolMat  (from  theNorman-French  esehet ; 
tehioH,  to  fall)  means  the  reversion  of  land  to 
the  lord.  It  could  happen  in  two  ways : 
(l)p€r  defectum  aangninit,  through  want  of 
nein;  or  (2)  per  delietum  tmuntit,  through 
the  crime  of  tiie  toiant,  in  casefl  of  treason 


or  felony ;  the  distinction  between  it  and  for- 
feiture (q.v.)  being,  that  the  first  is  rtfgarded 
as  a  natural  event,  the  second  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  an  illegal  act.  It  affected 
tenants  in  fee-simple  only.  The  law  of 
escheats  was  introduced  into  E^land  by  the 
Normans,  and,  in  the  troubled  state  of  the 
times,  it  was  not  nnunual  for  the  estates  of 
some  great  noble  to  fall  to  the  crown.  They 
either  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
king,  under  the  title  of  an  honour,  and  were 
administered  hke  a  shire,  or  were  granted  out 
again  as  an  hereditary  tief.  In  the  first  case, 
the  immediate  tenants  were  protected  by 
Magna  Chwrta  from  being  treated  as  tenants- 
in-ciiief  to  the  crown,  and  need  only  papr 
each  dues  as  they  would  have  owed  to  tneur 
mesne  lord.  The  wanton  bestowal  of  esdieated 
lands  upon  favourites  and  relations  was  a 
frequent  charge  against  weak  kings  like 
Henr}'UI.and  Kchard II.,  while  Edward  II. 
in  1309  was  accused  of  depriving  men  of 
thcsr  lands  who  had  a  perfectly  good  title,  a 
practice  which  the  royal  officers  of  Henry  VII. 
carried  to  a  state  of  great  perfection.  In 
Eteheat  propter  delictum  the  land  passed  to  the 
next  heir,  Bubject  to  the  superior  right  of  the 
crown  in  the  case  of  treason  for  life,  in  the 
case  of  felony  for  a  year  and  a  day.  It  was 
cnnSnedin  1833  to  cases  of  treason  or  murder, 
and  the  law  on  the  subject  was  further  defined 
in  1S38.  By  the  Feiony  Act  of  1880,  ad- 
ministrators were  appointed  to  the  convict's 
property,  and  it  could  be  resumed  if  his  sen- 
tence expired.  Escheat  propter  defectum  is 
now  most  common  in  cases  of  bastardy.  The 
land  passes  to  the  sovereign,  except  in  the 
case  of  copyhold  estates,  which  go  to  the 
lord  of  Ae  manor. 

In  Scotland  titere  was  escheat  for  debt  as 
well  as  for  treason ;  it  was  abolished  in 
1737.  Single  escheat,  however,  by  which 
the  prisoner's  movables  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  still  exista  as  a  punishment  for 
crime. 

Stubbs,  Sflect  Chartert  {DiaU>^  is  ScaccoHo) ; 
Stubl>a,Cmut.Hitt.,voLi.,oh.xi.  Btatntes4aiid 
S  Wm.  IV.,        a;  1  and  S  Viet,  eap, «. 

EsseXt  KiKOnoH   OP.    In  Celtic  and 

Roman  times  the  district  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  lower  coaise  of  the  Thames  waa  in- 
habited by  the  tribe  of  the  Trinobantes. 
In  this  region  the  Romans  founded  many  of 
their  most  important  towns,  such  as  Camulo- 
dunum,  London,  and  Verulam  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  period  of  their  rule  it  formed 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  "Comes  Littoris 
Saxonici,"  or  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore. 
Mlien  the  Roman  power  was  weakening, 
Essex  seems  to  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
the  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  there  is  no  record 
left  to  tell  us  of  the  exact  process  or  time  of 
this  invasion.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  the  attack  was  made  by  way  of  the 
flstaazy  of  the  Stour  and  Chelm,  rather  than 
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up  tiieThamet}  Valley;  and  we  know  that  the 
oooqueot  was  achieved  by  Saxons,  and  not  by 
Anglian  tribes,  such  as  colonised  the  ndgh- 
bouring  counties  to  the  north.  I'he  East 
Saxons  do  not  seem  to  have  spread  far  inland, 
ixang,  in  all  probability,  checked  in  th«r 
OQwud  coorso  hy  the  great  wood  diatrict 
lyinff  to  the  west,  whose  relics  still  survive 
in  Hahiault  and  Epping  Forest.  In  the 
same  manner  the  !:k>nth  Saxons*  progrew 
was  barred  by  the  Andreadesweald,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  Sussex  nor  Essex  ever 
developed  into  one  of  the  great  kioffdoms. 
Bat  the  Eaat  Saxons,  though  they  do  not 
spapaa  to  have  ever  had  a  Bretwalda,  as  the 
South  Saxons  had,  were  in  <me  respect  happier 
than  the  South  Saxons ;  for  it  was  into  their 
hands  that  the  great  town  of  London  felL  We 
read  in  Bede  that  by  the  year  604  it  was  the 
"Metropolis"  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  and  about  the  same  vesr  it  became 
tiie  seat  of  Mellitns,  whtnn  Eualbert  of  Kent 
sent  to  preach  to  that  tribe.  Beds  tells  us 
how,  on  the  death  of  Sebert  (616),thecountry 
lapsed  into  Paganism,  from  which  it  was 
not  converted  till  many  years  lawr.  Mellitus 
was  driven  to  Gaul,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  only  to  occupy  the  metropolitan  nee 
of  Canterbury,  leaving  London  without  a 
Inshm  till  654.  On  the  accession  of  Sigebert, 
who  had  been  baptised  by  Finian,  Bishop  of 
Lindisfame,  Ceadda  was  invited  from  Mercia 
to  undertake  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  East 
Saxons,  the  see  of  Ijondon  was  renewed,  and 
before  the  centur}*  was  out  an  East  Anglian 
'kxDg  (Sebbi)  had  exchanged  his  crown  for  the 
earn  of  a  monk  in  London.  By  this  time  the 
East  Saxons  seem  to  have  been  in  greater  or 
less  subjection  to  Mercia ;  and  though  a  late 
legend  speaks  of  their  largely  increasing 
their  bounds  to  the  north  and  west,  this 
-kingdom  seems  to  have  for  the  future  fluc- 
tuated between  Mercian  and  West  Saxon 
rule.  At  last,  after  the  battle  of  EUandun, 
the  Chronicle  tells  us  how  the  East  Saxons 
"  turned  to  Egbert,  because  they  had  forowrly 
been  forced  fi-om  his  kinsmen  unjustly.** 
Probably  the  old  line  of  East  Saxon  kings 
had  now  died  out,  and  the  people  were  more 
willing  to  hare  a  Saxon  than  an  Anglian 
ruler.  But  Essex  was  not  as  yet  thoroughly 
merged  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom;  on 
Edgar's  death  it  was  detached  from  Wessex, 
and  ^ven,  with  Kent,  Sott^',  and  Sussex,  to 
Athelstan  (^36).  We  have  now  reached  the 
times  of  the  Danish  invasions.  When  East 
Anglia  was  over-run,  and  St.  Edmund 
mar^rod  bv  these  marauders,  Essex  seems  to 
have  shared  the  bte  of  its  northern  neigh- 
bour, and  some  yean  later,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Wedmore  (878),  was,  toge/thta  with  Lemoon, 
left  in  the  luinds  of  Quflinim.  lAter  on  we 
find  the  Essex  Danes  taking  a  prominent  part 
in  the  invasion  of  894,  and  next  year  the 
whole  Danish  army  that  had  already  harried 
North  WalsB  retired  by  my  of  Ncvthumbeiy 


land  and  East  Anglia  to  the  Isle  of  Mersea, 
on  the  Essex  coast.  With  Edward  the  Elder, 
however,  the  tide  began  to  turn  against  the 
strangers ;  in  913  he  built  the  burgh  of  Hert- 
f<ad,  and  in  midsummer  of  the  same  year 
broii^  his  army  to  Maldon,  while  the 
fortress  of  Witfaam  was  building;  "andagood 
deal  of  the  folk  6ubmitt«d  to  him  who  were 
before  under  the  power  of  the  Danish  men." 
In  921  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
aided  by  many  East  Saxons,  wrested  Col- 
chester out  of  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  though 
not  without  destroying  the  town.  However, 
before  the  year  was  out  Edward  had  repaired 
the  fortress  and  permanently  taken  the 
district  into  his  power,  for  the  army  of  East 
Anglia  swore  fealty  to  him  at  the  same  time. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  century  (991)  Essex 
was  once  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  and  when  Ethelred  promised  them 
tribute  in  1011,  Essex  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  districts  the^  had  ovet^oun.  When 
England  was  divided  between  Canute  and 
Edmund  Ironside  (1016),  Edmund  received 
East  Anglia  and  Essex,  togethw  with  the 
district  south  of  the  Thames — a  sure  proof 
that  there  was  not  a  very  large  number  of 
Danes  settled  in  the  two  fii-st-mentioned 
provinces.  From  this  time  the  histor>-  of 
Essex  belongs  to  that  of  Enf^and  genenilly. 
In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Co^essor  it 
formed  a  part  of  Harold's  East  Anglian 
earldom,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
jiart  of  Leofwine's  anomalous  earldom,  which 
uicluded  Kent,  Surrey,  and  much  bendes. 

KiNss  or  Essex. 
&owine  ■.  A87 
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Bebert  . 

Bewvd  sBd  GHoebert 
Slgelnrt  tha  IJttle 
Swebert  the  Good 
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Anflo-Baxon  Chnm.  j  Bede,  HW.  Beelm. ;  Lap- 
peabMV,  Aufio-Bmn  ITtagij  Froewss,  OldSi^ 

^  [T.  A.  A.] 

EaMX,  Pebraoer  or.  A  Barmy  of  Essex 
was  held  under  William  I.  b^  one  Swene,  who 
poseosaod  twenty-two  lordships  in  that  ooai^y ; 
out  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  the  defeat 
of  his  grandson,  Henry  de  Essex,  in  judicial 
combat  (1163).  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Empress  Mnud  granted  (1144)  the  Earldom 
of  Essex,  with  the  third  penny  of  the  county, 
to  Geoffrey  de  Mandenlle,  from  whom  it 
passed  successively  -to  lus  two  sons.  They 
dying  childless,  it  was  allowed  (1199)  to 
Geofcey  Fitz- Peter  (Pitz-Piers),  the  Justiciar, 
husband  of  a  grand-niece  of  the  first  eari. 
Geoffrey  again  had  two  sons  who  succeeded 
him,  but  left  no  issue;  and  the  title  was  con- 
ferred, some  time  before  1239,  upon  a  son  of 
a  nitar  of  the  last  earl,  Hnmpiirey  de  Buhnn, 
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Earl  of  Hereford,  in  whose  Itiniily  it  continued 
until  Humphrey  de  Bohon,  Earl  of  North> 
ampton,  Herefoid,  and  Eseez,  died  (1372), 
without  male  issue.  The  latter's  elder 
dattg:ht6r  and  co-heiress,  Eleanor,  then  gave 
the  title  to  her  hoaband,  ISuunas  of  Wood- 
stock, eon  of  Edward  III.,  and  Rftorwards 
Dnkeof  Gloucester.  On  his  murder  (1397J, 
the  earldom  of  Essex  lay  dormant  until  it 
was  rex-ived  in  favour  of  Thomas's  eventual 
heir,  Thomas,  Lord  Bourchier,  Count  of  Eu, 
in  Normandy  (1461).  With  tiie  death  of  his 
grandson  (1539)  it  became  extinct,  and  was 
immediately  re-granted  to  the  famous  Thomas 
Cromwell.  On  CnnnweU's  attainder,  in  1640, 
his  honours  became  forfeit,  and  in  I&43  the 
earldom  was  given  to  William  Parr,  brother 
of  Queen  Katharine  Parr,  and  husband  of  the 
only  danghter  of  the  last  Bourchier,  Earl  of 
Essex.  Parr  was  afterwards  created  Marquis 
of  Northampton  (1846),  bat  attainted  in  1553. 
In  1672  the  earldom  ox  Essex  was  once  more 
revived  in  fevonr  of  Walter  Devereux,  second 
Viscount  Hereford.  His  sob  Robert  was 
attainted  in  1601,  but  the  honours  were 
restored  two  years  later  to  his  son,  Robert, 
on  whose  deatii  without  issue  (1646)  the  title 
became  extinct.  Finally,  in  1661,  Arthur 
Capel,  second  Baron  Capel,  was  created  Earl 
of  Essex  and  Viscount  Maldon,  by  whose 
descendant  the  title  is  at  present  held. 

Emqz,  Hkkky  Boubchibk,  Eaxl  of 
(rf.  1483),  was  the  son  of  Lord  Bourchier, 
and  brother  of  Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbisfaop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1464  he  was  created  Lord 
High  TVeasnrer,  but  forsook  the  Lancastrian 
cause,  and  espoused  that  of  York.  On  Edward 
IV.'s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  was  again 
made  Treasurer,  and  was  created  £arl  of 
Essex. 

Essex,  Walter  Devsbeux,  1st  Eakl  of 
(6.  circa  1540,  d.  1-576),  son  of  Sir  Richard 
I}evereux,  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  Vis- 
count Hereford  (1558);  married  (1561)  Lettice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Knolh'S.  He  diatin- 
gniahed  himself  hy  his  fii^lity  during  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the  rising 
of  the  North,  and  was  therefore  created  Earl 
of  Essex  (167'2).  The  f oUovring  year  he  imder- 
took,  with  other  noble  adventurers,  the  con- 
quest of  Ulster ;  but,  owing  it  is  supposed,  to 
the  machinations  of  Leicester,  his  expedition 
was  a  total  foilure.  In  1674  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Ulster,  with  an  independent 
commiaeion.  and  in  1576  Earl  Marshal  of 
Ireland.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  no  per- 
manent conquest,  but  signalised  himself  by 
the  treacherous  murder  of  his  guest,  Sir 
Brian  O'Neil,  and  by  ordering  the  massacre 
of  the  wompn  and  children  of  the  Scots  of 
Antrim  on  the  Island  of  Rathlin.  He  died 
in  September,  1676. 

SsaSK*  Robert  ItevERErx,  2jrD  Earl  of 
(i.  1667,  A  1601),  entered  Trinity  CoUege, 


Cambridge,  in  1677.  On  his  appearance  at 
court,  in  1854,  he  became  at  once  a  favourite 
with  both  queen  and  people.  In  1585  he 
accompanied  Leicestt^r  to  Holland,  distin- 
fished  himself  at  Zutphen,  and  was,  in 
1688,  appointed  General  of  the  Horse  in  Uie 
army  raised  to  meet  the  Spanish  Armada. 
In  1591  he  commanded  the  auxiliaries  sent 
to  assist  Henrj'  IV.  in  Normandy,  but  his 
chief  military-  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Cadiz  in  1598.  Not  content  with  his  great 
position  as  favourite,  and  his  reputation  as  a 
soldier,  he  also  aimed  at  eminence  as  a  states- 
man, and  from  1592  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  foreign  affairs.  He  headed  the 
party  that  demanded  the  vigorous  prosecotion 
of  the  war  agaioat  Spain,  opposed  ^e  cautious 
policy  of  Burleigh,  and  entered  into  com- 
munication with  King  James,  whom  he  ni^ed 
to  demand  recognition  as  the  queen's  heir. 
On  tbe  death  of  Burleigh,  however,  his  son 
succeeded  to  his  power,  and  Essex,  a  few 
months  later,  eager  for  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  power  and  credit,  obtained  the  poet 
of  Lord-Ijeutenant  of  Ireland,  and  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  suppressing  Tyrone's 
rebellion  (March,  1599).  His  conduct  in 
Ireland  exposed  both  his  ability  and  his 
honesty  to  iin'urious  suspicions.  Instead  of 
at  once  attacking  the  main  strength  of  the 
rebels  in  Ulster,  or  consolidating  t£e  English 
power  in  Leinster,  he  wasted  his  time  and 
hia  army  in  marching  and  counter-marching, 
in  gaimng  little  victories,  and  achieving  no 
substantial  success.  When  he  did  attack 
Tyrtme,  he  speedily  admitted  him  to  peace, 
on  terms  which  seemed  to  be  dictated  by 
private  ambition  rather  than  by  public  policy. 
For  this  he  was,  on  his  return  to  England,  dis- 
graced, tried  by  a  special  commission,  dismissed 
mm  all  his  offices,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
custody.  Believing  hia  punishment  to  be  the 
work  of  his  enemies  in  the  Council,  he  set  on 
foot  a  conspiracy  to  force  his  way  into  the 
queen's  presence,  tuid  to  remove  his  opponents 
from  the  government  by  arms.  But  his 
attempted  coup  d'etat  failed,  and  he  was 
appr^ended,  tried  by  the  Lord  High 
Steward's  Court,  sentenced  to  death  for 
high  treason,  and  executed  on  Feb.  26, 
1601.  He  afifirmed  that  his  design  was 
merely  to  go  with  his  friends  and  petition 
the  queen,  and  to  gain  their  petition  to 
remove  from  the  queen's  chamber  Raleigh 
and  Cecil,  his  enemies ;  that  he  had  never  in 
any  way  intended  to  hurt  the  queen.  By  the 
ruling  of  the  court  in  this  case,  it  was  held 
treason  to  compel  the  king  by  force  to  change 
his  policy. 

CundAn,   Avnnln;  Aikia,  Court  of  Qu«en 
Eluobeth;  SUU  T.tots.  [G  H  F  ] 

Essex,  Rohekt  Devbrrl'x,  3kd  Earl  op 
{b.  1592,  d.  1646),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     In   1606   he   married  Fnuicea 
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Howard,  from  whom  be  was  divorced  seven 
years  later,  in  order  that  she  might  marry 
the  Earl  of  Bochester.  He  distinguishea 
himself  as  a  soldier.  Barring  in  the  Ps^tiiiate 
(1620),  in  Holland  (1622—8),  in  Mansfeld's 
army  (1624),  and  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
(1625).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Scotch 
rebellion,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
lieutenant  -  ^neral  of  the  EngUsh  army. 
He  is  descnbed  as  being  then  ''  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
darling  of  the  swordmen."  At  the  opening 
of  the  Long  Parliament  he  sided  with  the 

gopular  pa^y,  urged  the  execution  of 
traftord,  and  though  holding  the  office  of 
Chamberlain,  refused  to  follow  the  king  to 
York.  He  was  appointed  in  July,  1642, 
general  of  the  army  raised  1^  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  commanded  at  Edgehill  (Oct.  23J. 
In  the  spring  of  1643,  after  capturmg  Read- 
ing, he  marched  on  Oxford,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  bad  weather  and  sickness  amongst 
his  troops  from  besieging  it.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  performed  his  greatest 
exploit  liuring  the  war,  Uie  relief  of  Glou- 
cester (Sept.  5),  followed  by  the  victory  of 
Newbury  (Sept.  20).  In  June,  next  year,  he 
marched  into  the  west  of  England  to  relieve 
Lyme,  leaviM  "Waller  the  task  of  pursuing 
the  king.  After  relieving  Lyrbe,  and  taking 
some  of  the  royal  fortresses  in  Devon  and 
Dorset,  he  proceeded  into  ComwalL  There 
he  found  himself,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
unsupported  1^  the  country,  and  distressed 
for  provisionB,  whilst  the  king,  who  had 
defeated  Waller,  prevented  his  retreat,  drove 
him  further  west,  and  speedily  reduoed  his 
army  to  extremities.  The  cavalry  broke 
through  the  long's  lines,  and  came  safe  away; 
Kssn  himself  escaped  by  sea;  but  the  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  surrender  {8epL,  1644). 
Nevertheless,  the  Parliament  appointed  him 
to  command  the  new  army  which  was 
being  collected.  Illnees,  however,  prevented 
him  being  present  at  the  second  battle  of 
Newbury,  and  on  April  2,  1646,  he  laid  down 
bis  commission  in  obedience  to  the  Self- 
Dotying  Ordinanoe.  As  a  general,  he 
exhibited  great  irresolution,  and  too  often 
allowed  his  judgment  as  a  soldier  to  be  over- 
ruled by  [wlitical  considerations.  Clarendon 
charges  nim  with  pride  and  ambition,  but 
admits  his  honesty  and  praises  his  fidelity. 

JTMNoriobi  Ibj.  bU.  af  Long  PaW. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

ESMX,  AfiTHrR  Cap  EL,  Earl  of  {b.  1635, 
d.  1683),  son  of  Arthur,  Lord  Capel,  created 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1660,  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Country  Party  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  XL  From  1672  to  1676  he  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  in  1679  he  was 
appointed  First  Commissioner  of  the  Trea- 
sury, bat  resided  before  long.  In  1683  he 
was  concerned  in  the  Kevolutionary  Plot,  and 
was  airested  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 


But  before  his  trial  could  come  on,  he  was 
found  to  have  committed  suicide.  Macaulay 
characterises  him  as  '*  a  man  of  solid,  thoujpb 
not  brilliant  parts,  and  of  grave  and  meUm- 
choly  character." 

Estates  of  SooUaad,  Thb.  In  Scot- 
land the  Kepresentative  Assembly  of  the 
nation  had  more  in  common  with  the  French 
than  with  t^e  English  Parliament.  The 
deputies  of  the  "  Three  lilstatee,"  that  is,  the 
cl^Syt  ^  barons,  and  the  burgesses,  sat  in 
one  cnamber.  The  Cbancdlor  was  President. 
The  officers  of  State  had  seats  in  virtue  of 
their  offices ;  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  sat  round  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  between  the  barons  and  the  commons. 
The  earliest  lawa  of  the  kings  of  the  Sooti 
were  {nssed  in  "Aanzes.**  The  first  fiiint 
indications  of  a  National  Council  appear  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  L  This  council  is 
called  the  Curia  Regis  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion  till  the  death  of  Alexander 
III.  The  Assembly  which  met  at  Scone  in 
1286,  to  determine  the  succeaaion  of  the 
crown,  is  the  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
Parliameoit.  It  consisted  only  of  the  great 
tenants  of  the  crown,  met  to  choose  their 
liege  lord.  In  the  appeal  to  Edward  to 
adjudge  the  crown,  and  in  the  Treaty  of  Brig- 
ham,  1290,  the  "  community  "  is  mentioned 
for  the  first  time  as  having  a  voice  in  the 
afEairs  of  the  nation ;  and  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween J(An  Baliol  and  Philip  (tf  "Pnmoo  the 
seals  of  nx  burghs  are  appended.  The  Par- 
liament  of  Bob^  Bruoe  at  Cambnakenneth 
was  the  first  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  "Third  Ertate,"  the  deputies  of  the 
bui^hs,  had  a  place.  From  this  time  their 
place  in  the  National  Council  was  secure.  The 
agreement  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom  of 
lAvid  II.  bears  Vbe  seat  of  seven  burgesses, 
as  well  as  those  of  bishops  and  barons.  At 
first  each  royal  burgh  was  required  to  send 
two  members  to  Parliament ;  but  as  the 
burghs  were  privileged  to  hold  tiieir  own 
Ooitrt  of  the  Four  Burffht,  which  had 
sovereign  authority  in  all  bui^hal  disputes 
and  questions,  they  were  dispmed  to  shirk 
Parliamentary  attendance  ;  and  in  1619  it  was 
enacted  by  the  Convention  of  Burghs  that 
each  burgh  should  send  one  member  only  to 
the  Efitates,  save  Edinburgh,  which  was  to 
send  two.  Commissaries  to  represent  the 
lesser  barons  date  from  the  reign  of  James  I. 
By  an  Act  of  1428  those  If^sser  barons  were 
relieved  from  their  attendance,  on  omdition 
that  thev  elected  two  oommissariea  for  each 
shire.  Every  one  holding  land  from  the 
crown  was  to  have  a  voice  in  the  election.  A 
statute  of  James  YI.  limited  the  right  of 
voting  to  those  who  had  their  land  in  free 
tenantry  and  lived  within  the  shire.  The 
statute  of  1661  extended  this  right  to  all  wlui 
held  lands  of  the  UnRj"  the  extent  of  £1,000 
Scots  real  rent.     There  was  no  regalar 
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attendance  of  the  coaunissaries  till  late  in 
iho  reign  of  James  VI.    The  commiasarios 
and  the  members  of  the  burghs  were  paid  for 
ttieir  attendance.  An  Act  of  L661  fixes  their  pay 
at  £fi  Roots  per  day  during  tiieir  attendance  and 
their  journey  to  and  fro.  All  the  work  of  the 
Scotch  ParUament  was  done  by  permanent 
committees — the  practice  of  debating  in  full 
Farliamont  being  unknown.  When  the  Estates 
met  they  elected  a  committee  composed  of 
members  from  each  of  the  three  diviuons.  To 
Gob  committee  the  'work  of  discuanng  and 
maturing  the  meaaiires  to  be  passed  waa 
handed  ovet.   The  Estates  did  not  sit  while 
the  committee  was  at  work.   When  the  Bills 
were  ready,  they  met  and  passed  them.  This 
committee  was  called  the  Lord*  of  tfu  Artu 
tie:    This  practice  began  in  the  reign  of 
David  II.,  to  let  the  members  go  home  to  get 
in  the  harVeat.   In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it 
had  become  established  as  a  regular  part  of 
parliamentary  procedure.  There  was  no  fixed 
rule  for  choosing  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
either  as  regarded  their  number  or  the  mode 
of  their  election.   This  uncertainty  led  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Estates  and  Charles  I., 
in  1633.    The  Lords  of  the  Articles  then 
namhmd  thirty-two,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rob  tne  majority  in  the  Estates 
of  its  power  against  the  crown  by  adroit 
management  in  their  election.   Eight  bishops 
were  first  elected ;  they  in  their  turn  chose 
dgbt  barons,  and  barons  and  bishops  together 
chose  eight  commissaries  and  eight  burgesses. 
Thus  the  whole  committee  were  picked  parti- 
sans of  the  bishops.   The  Estates  protested, 
each  division  claiming  the  right  to  elect  its 
own  delegates.   This  matter  of  the  election 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles  was  again 
fought  over  in  1689.   Hie  Parliament  which 
had  put  William  on  the  throne  demanded  the 
right  of  discussing  measures  in  plain  Parlia- 
ment, after  the  English  fashion.   The  king 
at  first  refused  to  agree  to  this,  and  offered 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Articles  to  thirty-three,  and  to  leave  the 
Estates  perfect  freedom  of  election ;  but  the 
Estates  were  firm  in  their  demands.  William 
yielded,  and  an  Act  of  1690  finally  abolished 
the  Lords  of  tiie  Articles.   The  Estates  were 
formerly  the  highest  court  of  justice,  and 
professed  to  give  "  remeid  of  law "  in  cases 
of  appeal  against  the  justiciars  and  sheriffs. 
To  manage  this  judicial  buBiness,  a  committee, 
called  the  Lordt  Auditort  of  Complainta,  was 
am>ointed,  but  its  powers  only  lasted  while 
nu-Iiament  was  sitting.   In  1503  it  was  made 
permanent ;  the  members,  to  be  ohosen  by 
the  crown,  were  to  sit  continually  in  Edin- 
bnivh.   By  James  V.  the  Lords  Auditors  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  were  united  to  form 
the  Court  of  Session.    Thus  it  was  that  the 
"  Estates "  grew  out  of  the  coimdl  of  the 
king ;  to  the  barons  were  joined  the  c]erg>', 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  representa- 
tives of  coiporationB.  The  lesser  barons  weta 


not  regularly  represented  by  commissaries  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

StMttuh  StahdM,  pablished  bj  the  Record  Com- 
miwion ;  Anoitfd  Late*  and  Cwtonu  of  Bwrah*  ff 
Scotland;  Itmee,  hteiuir**  on  Scottuh  Logo!  An- 
tiqiiitiM;  Stevenaon,  Document*  eemnt^ei  wiA 
tU  Hift.  q/  Scofland,-  E.  W.  Roberteon, 
ScoUaivt  vnA*T  th»  £arlu  Kino*;  J.  H.  Burton, 
Utft.     Scotland.  [M.  M.] 

Estates  of  the  B«alm,  Thb,  are 
defined  by  Bishop  Stubbs  as  "the  several 
orders,  states,  or  conditions  of  men  who  are 
recognised  as  possessing  political  power."  As 
originally  oonstitated  m  England  they  were 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  tuuT  the  commons. 
'Sh/b  mistake  of  describing  the  three  Estates  as 
c-onsisting  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons, 
is  qtiite  as  old  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  Parliamentary  repre- 
Bentation  <^  the  clergv  as  a  separate  Estate. 
This  failure  has  caused  the  Estates  to  assume 
the  I^Iiamsntary  f orm  of  Lords  Spiritual, 
Lords  Temporal,  and  Commons.  The  prece- 
dence given  to  the  clergy  would  appear  to  be 
a  matter  of  courtesy ;  the  Commons  («»it»f»- 
nita»  eomittunitatum,  the  general  body  into 
which  organised  bodies  of  freem^  are  com- 
bined) is  always  the  third  Estate.  It  was 
some  time  bef<»e  the  three  Estates  assnmed 
their  final  form.  At  one  time  there  seemed 
to  be  some  probability  that  there  would  be  a 
sub-estate  of  the  lawyers,  who  were  much 
favoured  by  Edward  I.,  and  of  the  merdtants, 
who  were  frequently  consulted  previous  to 
the  imposition  of  taxation  upon  their  order. 
It  was  some  time,  too,  before  the  lesser 
nobility  separated  from  the  baronage,  and 
before  the  prelates  were  included  in  the  latter 
"body,  the  lesser  cl^ry  preferring  to  assemble 
in  Convocation.  In  Scotlaad  the  three  Estates 
comprised  the  prelates,  the  tenante-in-chief, 
great  and  small,  and  the  townsmen.  In  1428, 
James  I.,  in  imitation  of  the  English  system, 
instituted  commiesioners  of  shires,  to  super* 
sede  the  personal  appeanmoe  of  the  nunor 
tenants-in-chief;  then  thethree  Estates  became 
the  loids  lay  and  clerical,  the  commissioners 
of  shires,  and  the  burgesses,  who  throughout 
their  history  continued  to  sit  in  one  house. 
In  1640,  Parliament  re-arranged  itself  into 
three  Estates— the  nobility,  the  barons,  or 
representatives  of  the  smaller  freeholders,  and 
the  burgesses  with  their  commisnoneis,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops,  but  this  was  repealed 
on  the  restoration  of  the  episcopocy  by 
Charles  II. 

See  tbe  odminble  dlscnssfoD  of  the  wbols 
subject  In  Stubbs't  Co««t.  Hint.,  li,  oh^.  xv. 
Also  LorM  Btport  on  iht  Dignity  of  a  Pmr,  and 
Eraklne,  IntfilulMo/lhe  haw  o/ Scotland. 

EstatM,  Thb  Committee  of  the,  was 
appointed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1640 
to  act  in  permanence  during  the  recesses,  both 
in  the  camp  and  at  the  capital.  It  consisted 
of  BO  many  from  each  of  the  three  Estetes, 
which  were  now  defined  to  he  the  noHlify, 
barons,  and  burgesses.  It  dissolved  in  1648, 
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after  the  battle  of  Preeton,  but  a  new  Com- 
mittee  was  formed  by  Argyle  and  his  friends, 
who  treated  with  the  victoriotu  CifnnwelL 
After  the  batUe  of  Woroester,  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Estates  who  had  Bopported  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  at  Scone  were  sent 
as  prisoners  to  London.  The  Committee  was 
resumed  after  the  Beatoration,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner,  Middleton.  It 
signalised  its  short  reign  by  committing  to 
prison  uome  liemonstrant  clergy. 

Barton,  HM.  ^  Sootiand,  toIb.  vi.  snd  riL 

Sfhandim,  Tub  Battle  of  (878),  was  the 
great  victory  of  Alfred  over  the  I)ane8  after  his 
retirement  to  Athelney ;  this  led  immediately 
to  the  treaty  with  (iuthrum.  rALFRBD.] 
Ethandun  has  been  identified  with  Edington, 
near  Westbury,  Wilts;  withYatttm,  five  miles 
north-west  of  Chippenham  ;  and  with  Hed* 
dingtoD,  which  is  on  the  Roman  road  between 
Bath  and  Marlborough. 

Ethel  is  defined  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries  as  equivalent  to  terra  heredi' 
iarta  mi/undm  patermu,  or  sometimes,  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  patria.  It  is  the  word  used 
to  translate  country  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  St.  Luke.  It  is  the  same  word 
as  the  oiial  of  the  Scandinavian  taces. 
Though  perhaps  not  etymologically  con- 
nected with  "alod^' — a  relationship  which, 
however,  some  scholars  allow — it  has  prac- 
tically the  same  dgnificationj  and  denotes  the 
hind  which  in  eany  Teuttmio  days  belonged 
indefeaaibly  to  the  head  of  each  house- 
hold, and  which  its  owner  held,  not  of  the 
king's  gift  or  any  other  man*8  favour,  free  from 
ail  burdens  save  that  of  the  public  defence. 
Perhaps  from  the  very  earliest  days  the  ethel 
may  have  been  subject  to  assist  in  the  nmair 
of  bridges  and  the  maintenance  of  fortifica- 
tions, as  well  as  to  serve  in  the  fyrd  ;  but  the 
"  trinoda  neeettitaa "  is  said  not  to  appear  in 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  documents  before  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  alod, 
or  ethel,  was  the  primitive  homestead,  the 
possession  of  which  marked  out  the  fully- 
qualified  freeman  from  all  other  men.  By 
virtue  of  this  ownership  he  was  justified  in 
taking  part  in  the  oooninl  of  his  nation,  and 
in  fighting  in  its  ware.  For  the  titie-deede  of 
his  estate  he  looked  priniarily  to  no  written 
evidence,  but  to  the  undisputed  possession  by 
which  he  and  his  ancestors  had  held  the  soil. 
Later,  as  more  and  more  of  the  folk-land  was 
changed  into  book-land,  and  the  greater  secu- 
rity  of  chartered  proof  became  evident,  the 
owner  of  an  ethel  gradually  took  to  the 
cnstom  of  receiving  charters.  Many  of  the 
smaller  allodial  holders,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
sold  their  land  to  the  wealthier  lords,  or  to 
have  commended  themselves  to  a  patron,  and 
BO  received  back  their  old  estates  as  a  gift. 
Hie  word  etksl,  or  n/AW,  ocean  in  many  com- 
pounds, both  in  the  names  of  persona  and 


places,  0.y.,  Athelstan,  Atheling,  Ethehred, 
Athdney,  £0.   [Alodial  Land.] 

Eemble,  Sommui  England,'  StnblM,  Com*t. 

Sthelhald  (JGthelbald),  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (855—860),  succeeded  lus 
father,  Ethelwulf.  His  marriage  with  his 
step-mother,  Judith,  is  the  solitary  fact  we 
know  about  him  with  certainty,  as  there  is  a 
gap  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ckronide  from  855  to 
860. 

Etheltmld  (^Ethelbald)  {b.  716,  d,  757), 
King  of  Mercia,  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  brothers  of  Penda.  He  was  per- 
secuted by  Ceolred,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
marahes  of  Eenland.  On  the  ae^  of 
Ceolred,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 
His  reign  was  distinguished  by  many  success- 
ful  conflicts  against  the  Britons,  and  though 
he  hiled  to  subdue  Northumbria  and  Weasez, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  "Bex  Britannise." 
He  was  defeated  by  Cuthred  of  Wessex 
at  Burford,  in  762,  and  again,  in  757,  at 
which  battle  he  is  sapposed  to  have  been 
slain. 

Eth^bert  (iGTHBLXSRHT)  («.  860,  d.  866), 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  succeeded  his 
fatninr,  Ethelwulf  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
and  h^  brother  Ethelbald  in  Wessex,  though 
according  to  his  father's  will  the  latter  king- 
dom should  have  gone  to  Ethelred.  The 
Anglo'Saxon  Chronicle  tells  us  that  "  he  held 
the  kingdom  in  good  order  and  great  tran- 
quillity."' M<»t  of  his  reign  was  occupied 
in  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  Danes, 
who  were  at  this  time  strong  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  attack  Winchuter,  Haa  royal 
ci^  of  the  West  Saxon  kings. 

EtheIbert(iE:THBLBBRHT)(».560P  tf.6i6), 
King  of  Kent,  ranks  as  the  third  Bretwalda. 
We  are  told  that  "in  the  infancy  of  his 
reign  he  was  such  an  object  of  contempt  to 
the  neighbouring  kings,  that,  defeated  in  two 
battles,  he  could  scarcely  protect  bis  frontier; 
but  in  nj/et  years  he  qmcldy,  by  sneceesive 
victimee,  subjugated  every  kingdom  iA  the 
Angles,  with  the  exception  of  Northumbria." 
This  statement  of  William  of  Malmesboiy  is 
greatly  exa^erated,  and  probably  means 
little  more  than  that  he  conquered  Sussex 
and  Essex,  and  obtained  a  nominal  suzeraintj- 
over  the  other  kingdoms.  His  marriage  with 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Charibert,  King  of 
Soissons,  is  tab  important  event  in  his  reign, 
as  it  led  indirectly  to  the  coming  of  St. 
Augnstine  and  the  conversion  of  Ethelbert 
to  Christianity  (597).  Ethelbert  was  the  first 
king  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  who  drew  up 
a  code  of  laws. 

AngWSaxim  Chron. ;  WUliam  of  lCfthuesbai7 ; 

Bthalfleda  (,2!thblfljbd)  (d.  919),  was 
a  daughter  of  King  Alfred.   She  was  married 
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to  the  Ettldorman  Ethelred,  and,  together  -mth 
her  husband,  ruled  over  Mercia.  She  was 
of  great  assistance  to  her  brother  Edward 
in  hiB  wars  against  the  Danes,  and  joined  him 
ID  rebailding  Chester  and  other  ancient  towns 
that  had  falkn  into  dea^.  In  916  her  troops 
defeated  the  Welsh  ti  Brecknock.  Her 
hoaband  died  in  912,  and  she  left  only  a 
daughter,  EUwin,  whom  Edward  deprived  of 
the  government  of  Mercia,  and  forcibly 
carried  off  to  Weesex.  Ethelfleda  seems  to 
have  had  the  title  of  "The  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  expressive  of  the  power  she 
possessed,  and  the  relatitms  in  which  she 
stood  to  Edward. 

Florence  of  Worcester ;  A*tlo-8aMm  Ckrm, ; 
Freeman,  Sorman  Conqvttt,  voL  i. 

Ethelfirith  (^tkblfrith).  King  of 
Korthumbria  (593 — 617),  was  tiie  son  and 
successor  of  Ethelric.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Ella  of  Deira,  and  incorporated  that  state 
with  his  own  kingdom  of  Bemicia,  having 
driven  lEdwin  (q.v,),  the  son  of  Ella,  into 
exile.  He  was  a  ur-u^ted  and  successful 
king.  He  defeated  the  Scots  and  the  Britons, 
and  captured  the  city  of  Chester.  He  de- 
stroyed the  monastery  of  Bangor^'scoed,  and 
put  all  the  monks  to  death,  asserting  that  as 
they  prayed  for  bis  defeat,  they  were,  though 
unarmed,  fighting  against  hjm,  Etiielfritii, 
having  learnt  that  his  brothw-in-law,  Edwin, 
had  biken  xefnge  with  Bedwald  of  East 
AngUa,  demanded  that  he  should  be  given 
up :  and  on  his  request  being  refused,  war 
ensued,  in  whidi  EtheUrith  was  defeated  and 
slain. 

Sthellieard  (.^thblhbard)  (s.  725,  4. 
740),  King  of  Wessex,  succeeded  his  brother- 
in-law,  Ina.  He  was  descended  from  Cerdic, 
but  belonged  probably  to  a  distant  branch 
of  the  royal  house.  His  election  was  opposed 
b^  the  Atheling  Oswald,  but  unsuccesnuUy. 
.His  reign  was  an  unfortunate  one ;  the  British 
recovered  something  of  what  they  had  lost, 
and  the  Mercians  captured  Somoton  (733), 
an  important  border  fortress,  now  a  mere 
village,  between  Oxford  and  Banburj- ;  and 
Wessex  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  own 
the  Mercian  overlordBbip. 

EtliellLiUl  (.Sthelhux),  called  "  The 
Proud  Ealdorman,"  rebelled  against  Cuthred 
of  Weesex  in  7qO,  but  was  defeated,  and 
pardoned.  In  762,  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
his  bravery  that  the  West  Saxons  won  the 
battle  of  Burford. 

Etlidlnotii.  (^thilnoth),  Archbishop  of 
Canterburi-  (1020—1038),  had  been  one  of 
the  chaplams  of  Canute,  and  was  one  of  that 
king's  chief  advisers.  It  is  to  him  that  we 
must  attribute  much  of  Canute's  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  policy.  Ethelnoth  was  a  man 
of  large  views,  and  being  himself  a  secular, 
did  much  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
secular  de^.    Dnzing  Canute's  abwnoo 


from  England,  Ethelnoth  was  one  of  the 
regents  of  Uie  kingdom,  and  to  him  the  king 
addressed  his  famous  letter  describing  his 
visit  to  Borne.  On  Canute's  death,  in  103S, 
Ethelnoth  refused  to  crown  Harold,  and  pro- 
hibited any  of  the  bishops  doing  so. 

Wf lUam  of  IblaMsbnTj ;  £no<n»iHm  Bnmm ; 
Hook,  ATMrMwp4  <4  Cantoiiurv. 

EtlielTttCl  (.STKBLBsn)  I.,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (866—871),  was  the  son  of 
Ethelwnlf,  and  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ethelbert.  His  reign  is  important 
for  his  ^reat  struggle  with  the  Danes.  At 
first  the  mvading  host  attacked  the  tributary 
provinces.  Northumberland,  disputed  between 
rival  kings,  fell  an  easy  prey,  and  one  or 
two  other  previnces  received  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders. 
They  next  entered  Mercia.  The  West  Saxon 
mooATch,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  vassals, 
was  unable  to  dislodge  the  invaders  from 
Kottingham,  which  they  had  seized.  East 
Anglia  was  completely  conquered,  and  its 
king,  Edmund,  put  to  deat^  In  871  the 
Danes  attacked  Wessex,  and  made  Beading 
their  head-quarters.  Thence  they  salliM 
forth,  and  no  less  than  nine  pitched  battles 
("  folk-fights "),  besides  numerous  smaller 
aogagements,  were  fought  between  the  Danes, 
led  by  Bagsecgand  Halfdene,  and  the  English, 
undra- Ethdred  and  his  btoth»  Alfred.  The 
most  important  of  these  fights  took  place  at 
Ashdown,  in  which  the  English  were  com- 
pletely victorious ;  but  in  many  of  the  other 
battles  the  Danes  got  the  upper  hand.  In  the 
midst  of  this  stru^le  Ethelred  died,  proba- 
bly of  his  woundu.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Alfred.   [Danes  ;  Alfred.] 

Aner,  lAt*  of  Alfrtd;  Jnalo-Swron  Chrm.  ; 
Paall,  Lift »/  Alfrtd. 

Ethelred  (£thbi,rbd)  ZI.,  King  [b.  96S, 
«.  979,  if.  1016],  sometimes  ca^  the  "  Un- 
ready " — the  FurposelesB — ^the  stm  of  Edgar 
by  Elfrida,  was  bom  in  the  year  968,  and  suc- 
ceeded on  the  murder  of  his  half-brother 
Edward.  During  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
mother,  and  very  probably  Dunstan  (q.v.) 
remained  chief  adviser.  We  read  of  in- 
cursions of  the  Danes  from  the  verj'  com- 
mencement of  this  reign,  but  it  was  not 
tiU  after  the  death  of  Dunstan,  in  988,  that 
we  have  the  beginning  of  Danish  attempts 
at  settlement.  In  991  East  Anglia  was 
attacked,  and  the  great  battle  of  Maldon 
fought,  in  which  the  brave  Ealdorman 
Brihtnoth  was  slain.  In  this  jrear  too,  by 
the  advice  of  Archbishop  Sigenc,  the  &tal 

?lan  of  buying  off  the  invi^en  was  adopted, 
n  addition  to  foreign  enemies,  Ethelred 
had  to  contend  against  treason  at  home, 
his  two  favourites,  Elfric,  Ealdorman  of 
Mercia,  and  Edric  Streona,  frequently  be- 
traying his  plans  to  the  Danes.  After  re- 
paid laids  on  Eng^aiid,  Olaf  of  Norway 
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was  bought  off  in  994(  But  the  Dunes  etill 
continued  their  incursiong.  In  997  Devon 
and  Cornwall,  in  998  Dorset  and  Hampshire, 
and  in  999  Kent,  were  carried  by  them. 
In  1000  Ethelred  led  an  army  into  Cum- 
berland against  Ifalcolm,  who  had  refused 
to  pay  money  for  buj-ing  off  the  Danes, 
and  in  the  same  year  an  English  force  in- 
vaded Normandy  unsaccesafally.  The  quarrel 
with  Normandy  was,  however,  soon  made 
op,  and  in  1002  Ethelrod  marriod  Emma, 
the  sister  of  the  Norman  duke.  In  that  year 
the  sum  of  £24,000  waa  paid  to  the  Danes. 
This  year  also  saw  an  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Danes  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice 
(100^),  which,  far  from  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  only  led  to  Hweyn  gathering  a  lai^ 
force  together  to  avenge  the  slaughter.  He 
capturoa  Exeter  and  Salisbury',  and  met 
with  no  resistance,  save  in  Eiist  Anglia.  In 
1006  "the  great  fleet  came  to  Sandwich,  and 
did  all  as  they  wore  wont :  they  ravaged  and 
homed  and  destroyed  wherever  they  went." 
Once  more  they  were  bribed  to  leave  England. 
In  1008  Etheln3dgot  together  a  fleet  to  oppose 
the  Danes,  but  quarrels  among  the  commanders 
and  a  great  storm  ruined  this  project,  and  tho 
last  chance  against  the  inx-adcrs  was  gone. 
In  1009  London  waa  inefEectually  attacked, 
but  Oxford  was  burnt,  and  "  at  length  there 
was  no  head  man  who  would  assemble  forces, 
but  each  fled  as  he  best  might;  nor  at  Ute 
last  would  even  one  shire  help  another." 
In  1013  Swej'n  made  another  great  attack 
on  England.  Tho  North  at  once  submitted 
to  him,  and  by  the  end  of  tho  year  ho  was 
master  of  the  whole  country,  and  was 
acknowledged  kin^,  and  Ethetred  fted,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  to  his  brother-in- 
law's  court  in  Normandy.  But  8wej-n'a 
death,  in  February,  1014,  enabled  Etbel- 
red  to  return.  With  the  aid  of  his  son 
Edmund  he  drove  out  Canute,  who  had  been 
chosen  king  by  the  IHnish  portion  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  Canute  returned  in  1015, 
and  ravaged  Wesscx ;  next  ^-ear  he  passed 
into  Mercia  and  Xorthumbna,  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  While  he  was  preparing  for 
the  final  conquest  of  Weasex,  Ethelred  died 
(April  23, 1010).  Ethelred  was  twice  married, 
hiB  first  wife  being  ^Ifljcd,  and  his  second, 
Emma  of  Normandy.  Of  Ethelred  tho 
Anglo-Saxon  Chrotttele  says,  "  he  held  his 
kingdom  with  great  toil  and  great  diffi- 
culties the  while  that  his  life  lasted. '  Among 
tho  West  Saxon  kingn,  Mr.  Freeman  remarks, 
"  Ethelred  stands  alone  in  presenting  the 
wretched  spectacle  of  a  long  reign  of  utter 
misgovemment,  unredeemed,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  by  any  of  those  personal  excellences 
which  have  sometimes  caused  public  errors 
and  crimes  to  be  loigotten." 

Anglo-SiMaii  Chrrm, ;  Lappenbent,  j4ngI»-SMnm 
Xm0I;  Fnenian,  Nam.  Cmq.,  vol  1. 

EthftlTOd  (.£thelred),  King  of  Hercia 


(676 — 704),  was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother 
of  WuUere,  whom  he  succeeded.  He  married 
Osthrj'th,  sister  of  Alfred  of  Northumbria. 
He  defeated  iiothaire  of  Kent  in  675,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  of  that  kingdom.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign  was  peaceful,  save  for 
an  attack  on  his  brother-in-law,  whom  he 
compelled  to  restore  the  province  of  Idsdsey 
to  Mercia.  He  resigned  the  crown  in  704  in 
favour  of  his  nephew,  Cenred,  and  became 
a  monk  in  the  abbey  <d  Bardesej",  where  he 
died,  in  716. 

Btlwlred  (.Sthblbbd),  King  of  North- 
umbria (774—779  and  789—793),  was  the 
son  of  Ethelwald.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  tly 
tile  country,  but  the  death  of  Alfwold  and  the 
bud  government  of  Oswold  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  hia  return.  He  attempted  to 
strengthen  himself  by  the  murder  of  his 
uncle,  but  in  the  sequel  was  himself  assassi- 
nated by  some  of  his  thegna. 

Etiidmld  (.SnmwALD)  MolL  King 
of  Northumbria  (759 — 765),  succeeded  after 
the  murder  of  Ctewulf.  His  parentage  is 
unknown,  but  very  probably  he  was  one  of 
the  thegna  who  asBassinatea  Oswulf.  Civil 
war  distracted  his  reign,  and  he  was  even- 
tually defeated,  and  obliged  to  resign  his 
throne. 

Eth^wald  (.Sthblwaxd)  was  the  son 
of  Ethelred  I.  In  901  he  rebelled  against 
Edward  the  Elder,  and  seized  Wareham,  say- 
ing that  he  would  either  live  there  or  die 
there,  but  on  the  approach  of  Edward,  be  fled 
to  the  Danes  in  Northumbria.  In  904  he 
snhdued  Essex,  and  persuaded  the  East 
Anglian  Da^es  to  invade  Hercia,  hot  in  905 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish. 

Ethalweaxd  (^thelweard),  or  as  he 
styles  hims'^lf  "  Fabius  Quaestor  EtheU 
werdus,"  waa  the  author  of  a  Latin  Chronicle 
of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England.  Of  the 
author  nothing  is  known  with  certainty, 
beyond  tba  &ct  that  he  waa  (according  to  Ms 
own  account)  the  great-grandson  of  King 
Ethelred,  brother  of  Alfred  the  Great.  He 
probably  died  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
tenth  century.  Ethelweard's  Chronicle  ex- 
tends from  the  Creation  to  the  reign  of 
Ed^r.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  mere  Latin 
abridgment  of  Bede's  ErcUtiaitieal  Bistory 
and  XHie  Anglo-Saxon  ChnmxeU  ;  but,  saj-s  Sir 
T.  Hardy,  "  he  has  the  merit  of  heinif  tiie 
only  Latin  historian  in  an  interval  of  two 
centuries." 

EthelwMrd'i  Chronicle  wu  first  prfnte*!  bj 
Sir  H.  Savile  in  1566,  io  ScripMru  Pott  Btiaai, 
and  bu  been  reprinted  in  the  Mmumexta 
Hiftorio  BrUanmia. 

Ethelwnlf  (^thklwlxf),  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (*.  837,  d.  858),  waa  the  son  of 
Egbert,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  reign  was 
occupied  in  great  measure  in  repelling  the 
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incureiona  of  the  Danes,  by  whom  be  was 
defeated,  in  840,  at  Charmouth,  and 
who,  in  851,  captored  Canterbury  and 
London,  and  drove  out  the  Mercian  king. 
EthelwuU  inarched  against  them,  and  routed 
them  at  Ockley ;  and  in  853  he  assisted 
Burhred,  King  of  Mercia,  against  the  Nutlb 
Welsh,  "  and  made  them  all  obedient  to 
him."  In  Soa  the  Danes,  for  the  first  time, 
wintered  in  England,  and  in  this  year  Ethel- 
wolf  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Itome,  whither  he 
had  sent  hia  yuungeat  son,  Alfred,  two  years 
previously.  On  hia  way  home  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of  the  West  Franks,  and  grandson  of 
Charlema^e.  During  his  absence,  Aflser 
tells  US,  his  son,  Ethelbald,  conspired  against 
htm,  and  Etholvralf ,  on  hia  return,  to  avoid  a 
civil  war,  gave  up  Weaaex  to  him,  retaining 
only  Kent  for  Mmself.  Ethelwulf  is  beat 
known  for  his  &mous  "  Donation,"  which  is 
often  said  to  have  originated  the  system  of 
Tithes  (q.T.).  In  reality,  it  was  merely  "the 
devotion  of  a  tenth  piirt  of  hia  private  estate 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  the  relief  of  a  tenth 
part  of  the  folk-kind  from  all  payments 
except  the  TVinoffa  necttiilaa,  and  the  direction 
that  every  ten  hides  of  his  land  diould  provide 
for  one  poor  man  or  stranger." 

Jnglo-SaMiii   ChronicU;    I^penberg,  AntUt- 
Saron  JCinga;  Stnbbe,  Coiut.  HW.,  chap,  viii, 

Ewrtao*  (''•  the  second  flon  of 

King  Stephen,  was  heir-apparent  to  his 
filths  by  the  death  of  hia  elder  broths,  Bald- 
win. Stephen  was  extremely  anxious  that 
Eustace  should  be  crowned  king  in  his  life- 
time, thus  ensnring  the  succession  to  him,  but 
this  the  Pope  refused  to  allow,  it  being  evi* 
dent  that  such  a  course  would  onlv  perpetuate 
the  period  of  civil  war.  Eustace  died  in  1153, 
and  thus  the  way  was  open  for  the  compro- 
mise between  Stephen  and  Uenr\'  II.,  which 
was  effected  by  the  Treaty  of  Wallingford. 
Eustace  married  Constance)  nKtet  of  Louis 
VII.  of  Franco,  but  left  no  chikben. 

Eutaw  Springs,  Thb  Battle  of  (SeptS^ 
17S1),  was  the  last  serious  engagement  in  the 
American  Wtr  (rf  Independence.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Bawdon  for  England,  Colonel 
Stewart  had  stioceeded  to  tho  -  command  at 
Charleston.  Greene  Was  too  strong  and  too  un- 
embarrassed to  lemain  any  longer  quiet,itnd  l.e 
descended  from  the  Santoe  Hills,  with  the  in- 
tention of  driving  the  Britidi  into  Charleston, 
and  there  blockading  them.  Stewart  met  him 
at  the  Eiitaw  Springs.  At  first  the  English 
were  repulsed  along  the  whole  line^  but  thoV 
gained  time  to  rally,  and  returning  to  the 
attack,  drove  the  Americans  from  their  posi- 
tions, and  remained  masters  of  the  tield. 
Their  loss,  however,  was  seven  hundred  men, 
who  could  be  ill  spared,  especially  in  their 
then  critical  condition  of  ^Sairs.  Stewart 
"as  too  much  weakened  to  reap  any  results 
from  his  victoz}',  and  was  compelled  to  fall 


back  to  Charleston  Neck,  and  to  look  on 
while  Greene  overran  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

BuiorofL  Bitt.  of  Amtrieati  Revoltttt'on,  iv., 
chap.  2i|  Stanhope,  Bttt.  of  Eng.,  ohap.  54. 

Erelyu,  John  (6.  1620,  rf.  1706),  served 
in  several  otlicial  positions  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  waa  one  of  the  Council  for 
the  Management  of  the  Planlationa,  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  1895 
he  became  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 
Evelyn  wrote  several  works  on  horticulture, 
architecture,  and  general  Uteiature.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Diary,  which,  together 
with  his  letters,  was  first  printed  in  1818, 
and  has  been  frequently  republished.  Evelyn's 
Memoin  are  of  great  value  for  their  sketches 
of  persona  and  society  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj-. 

Sruluuili  The  Battle  of  (126&),  was 
fought  during  the  Barons*  War  between  Prince 
Edward  and  Simon  de  Uontfort.  The  quarrel 
with  the  De  Clares  and  the  escape  of  l*rince 
Edward  had  arrayed  a  formidable  band  of 
enemies  against  De  Montfort.  The  roA'alists 
were  in  the  Welsh  Marches,  whither  Simon 
set  out  against  them ;  but  by  the  capture  of 
Gloucester  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  Iia\'ing 
routed  the  younger  Simon,  Edward  marched  to 
Evesham,  where  De  Montfort  was  waiting  for 
hia  son.  On  August  4  the  armies  met,  and  De 
Montfort  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  alto- 
gether outnumbered.  "  God  have  mercy  on 
our  souls,"  he  cned,  "  for  our  bodies  are  the 
prince's ! "  In  rain  he  attempted  to  force  his 
way  to  Kenilworth,  and  at  length  all  he  could 
do  was  to  draw  his  troops  round  him  in  a  com* 
pact  ring,  and  await  the  attack  of  the  royalists. 
His  son  Henry  fell  at  his  feet,  and  at  last  the 
earl  himself  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight>  attd  was  hewn  down.  The  royalists 
refused  quarter,  and  terrible  havoc  was  made 
of  the  twronial  forces.  "  The  victory  of  the 
king's  party  at  Evesham,"  sara  Mr.  Blaanw, 
"  was  BO  cran{dete)  that  the  disproportionate 
loss  on  the  other  side,  betokening  more  a 
surprise  than  a  battle,  caused  it  to  be  thus 
described  by  Robert  of  Gloucester :  '  Such 
was  the  murder  of  Evesham,  for  battle  none 
it  was  ! ' "  The  royalists  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  red  crosses  on  their  arms,  and 
the  few  who  fell  in  the  action  owed  their 
death  to  neglect  of  this  precaution,  being  killed 
by  their  own  comrades  in  mistake. 

Matt.  Paris.  HUf.  Vaj. ;   Blaaaw,  Baron^ 
WUr ;  f  auli,  Simon  d«  MonlfoH. 

TiTftrtfUn,  Thb  Chuomiclb  of,  is  a 
monastic  record,  containing  a  history  from  the 
foundation  of  the  abbey  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century  to  the  year  1415.  Though 
of  d^ht  historical  \'alae,  it  is  important  for  uie 
acoorate  and  detailed  picture  it  gives  of  the 
imer  and  duly  life  of  a  great  abbey. 

IBzcluqim  wna  the  name  of  the  court 
in  which,  after  the  Conquest,  the  financial 
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bosinefls  of  the  country  waa  transacted.  The 
name  arose  from  the  chequered  cloth,  like  a 
chesB-board,  which  covered  the  table  of  the 
coart.  The  chequers  were  probably  useful  in 
counting  money,  for  which  purpose  counters 
were  used  as  late  as  the  reign  tn  Edward  IL 
The  oi«anisation  of  the  court  dates  from 
Henry  I.,  and  it  seems  to  have  be^  originally 
merely  a  specialised  financial  committee  of  the 
Great  Council.  Its  principal  ofiQcera  were  the 
great  officers  of  the  state  and  household,  with 
certain  others,  councillors  or  judges,  appointed 
by  the  king,  who  were  called  Bannu  of  the 
Exchequer  (itAroNM  Seaeearii),  The  court  was 
generally  held  at  Westminster,  but  was  not 
lixed  there  in  the  twelfth  centorj'.  Henry  II. 
restored  the  court,  and  a  full  account  of  it  as 
it  existed  in  his  reign  ia  contained  in  the 
work  called  Sialo^tu  tU  Seaccario.  Two  fuU 
sessions  were  held  each  year,  at  Easter  and 
Slichaehnas.  At  these  the  ^erifis  gave  in 
their  accounts.  Theee  accounts  were  rendered 
in  three  divisions :  in  the  profir,  at  which 
the  sheriff  paid  the  larger  part  of  the 
money  in  hand ;  the  vism  compotiy  or  state- 
ment ;  and  the  mmnut,  or  final  balance,  with 
vouchers.  All  the  revenue  from  the  ferm  or 
rent  of  the  counties,  the  danegeld,  pleas  of 
the  crown,  aids,  and  other  feudal  dues,  were 
thus  brought  into  the  Exchequer.  The  ac- 
counts with  the  sheriffs  were  Kept  by  tallies, 
or  pieces  of  wood  inscribed  and  notched. 
These  were  divided  down  the  middle,  andon&> 
half  was  kept  by  the  sheriff  and  the  other  by 
the  court  Payment  of  the  ferm  of  the 
counties  was  made  in  money  instead  of  iu 
Irind  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Besides  the 
receipt  of  revenue,  the  business  of  the  Ex- 
chequer included  jurisdiction  in  cases  which 
affected  the  Revenue  by  the  payment  of  fines ; 
it  recorded  agreements,  charters,  and  feoff- 
ments ;  and  it  sometimes  seems  to  have  acted 
as  a  piolitical  council  of  state,  especially  in 
matters  of  foreign  treaties.  When  the  office 
of  Justiciar  became  extinot,  the  place  of 
president  at  the  Exchequer  Boaia,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Justiciar,  was  taken 
by  the  Treasurer.  By  4  &  8  Will.  IV.,  c.  lo, 
the  whole  position  of  the  Exchequer  as  regards 
the  receipt  of  revenue  waa  changed.  For 
this  purpose  its  organisation  consists  of  a 
Board,  at  the  head  of  which  is  an  officer  called 
the  Comptroller-General,  All  revenue  is  paid 
into  the  Bank  of  England  to  his  account,  and 
all  pa}'ment8  made  by  the  Exchequer  are  made 
in  virtue  of  wai^ants  from  the  Treasury. 

The  Exchequer  must  also  be  considered 
with  reference  to  jurisdiction.  Nosmall  part 
of  its  judicial  business  was  lost  tbe  sepam- 
tion  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pjeas  from  the 
King's  Bench  {Magna  Charta,  art.  17).  It 
still  retained  jurisdiction  in  revenue  cases, 
and  in  the  pleas  of  all  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  court.  Special  leave  was 
also  given  to  inu>lead  in  the  Exchequer  as 
an  indulgence.   Like  the  other  couns,  the 


Exchequer  drew  business  to  itself  wherever  it 
was  possible.  This  usurpation  of  jurisdiction 
was  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  by  the 
Artieuli  super  cartas  (28  Ed.  I.,  c.  4)  it  was 
provided  that  no  common  pleas  except  those 
of  printed  persons  should  be  heard  in  that 
coi^  From  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  a 
re^:ular  series  of  Chief  Barons  begins.  With 
this  separate  organisation,  however,  the  nsur* 
pation  by  the  Exchequer  of  jurisdiction 

froperly  belonging  to  other  courts  continued, 
t  drew  jurisdiction  to  itself  by  means  of  a 
writ  of  .?iH>  minus,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
that  the  plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  crown, 
and  Qeeoed  payment  from  the  defendant  to 
enable  him  to  pay  the  king.  Courts  of  Ex- 
chequer were  set  up  in  "Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
when  those  countnes  were  united  to  England 
as  regards  legi^tioxu  The  fiction  of  the  writ 
of  quo  minus  was  abolished  by  2  Will,  IV.,  c. 
39-i~the  tTti}formitif  <\f  Process  Act — and  a 
proper  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  Ex- 
chequer. An  equitable  jurisdiction  also  per- 
tained to  this  court,  which  was  extended  by 
the  same  means  as  those  used  in  its  common 
law  side.  While,  however,  the  barons  were 
the  judges  on  the  common  law  side,  the  Trea- 
surer and  CbancelloT  of  the  Exchequer  pre- 
sided in  equity  cases.  The  a^pmntment  of 
tiie  Chancellor  dates  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
II,  In  his  oath  of  office  he  bound  himself  to 
use  the  seal  of  the  Exchequer  for  no  writ«  of 
other  courts  while  the  Chancery  was  within 
twenty  miles.  The  last  case  in  which  the 
Chancellor  exercised  judicial  functions  was  in 
1735.  The  eqnity  bnainess  of  the  Exchequer 
was  transferred  to  the  Court  tA  Chancer}'  by 
6  Vict.,  c.  6.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  has 
now  become,  by  the  Act  of  1873,  the  Ex- 
chequer Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  now  no  judicial  functions,  and  is  the 
member  of  the  cabinet  who  is  at  the  head  <A 
the  financial  administration  and  acts  as 
Minister  of  Finance. 

The  Cottrt  of  Exehtguer  Chamber  was  erected 
as  a  statutory  CQurt  by  31  Ed.  III.,  c.  12,  to 
decide  cases  on  writis  of  error  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Exchequer.  Its  judges 
were  the  Iiord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  the  justicea  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Fleas.  This  court  was  re -organised 
by  27  Eliz.,  c.  8,  which  may  indeed  l»  more 
properly  said  to  have  created  a  new  court, 
n&^ing  jurisdiction  in  appeal  from  the  King's 
Bench-  By  1  WjlL  IV.,  e.  70,  a  new  court  was 
erected,  for  the  judgments  of  each  common - 
law  court  were  made  subject  to  revision  by 
the  judges  of  the  other  two  courts  sitting  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Hie  appellate  juris- 
diction of  Uiis  court  waa  transferred  to  the 
new  Court  of  Appeal,  founded  by  the  ^- 
prf}M  Court  of  Judicature  Act  (36  &  37 
Vict.,  c.  66,  8.  18). 

Uodox,  Hist.(if  a«£Mh«giMr;  Stabba,  Omit. 
SM.,  chaps,  xi.,  XT.  [W.  H.j 
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SzoiM,  Tkx,  is  generally  defined  as  a 
duty  charged  before  their  sale  on  goods  which 
are  manu&ctured  and  consamed  at  home ;  but 
it  is  sometiines  used  of  any  tax  laid  upon  the 
retail  trade.    It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  tax  was  first  levied  in  Engluid  by  the 
Parliamentary  party  in  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War;  but  it  ia  obnoiis  that  some  of  the  im- 
ci  the  later  Angevin  kings  may  have 
exacted  in  this  way.   However,  it  was 
not  until  1643,  when  an  excisu  on  liquors  was 
imposed,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch,  by  an 
ormnance  of  both  Houses,  and  afterward  by 
the  king's  rival  convention  at  Oxford,  that  it 
became  a  xecognised  aonrce  of  revenoe.  After 
the  Bortoration  half  its  produce  was  assigned 
to  the  crown  in  compensation  for  the  surrender 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  feudal  tenure, 
whereby  the  burdens  of  the  rich  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  whole  nation.   James  II.  ob- 
tained from  his  first  Parliament  extra  excise 
and  custom  duties,  valued  at  £900,000  a  year, 
but  only  £300,000  of  this,  taken  from  the 
excise,  was  granted  to  William  and  Mary, 
althoi^^  the  revenae  granted  to  CharleB  II. 
was  continued.  At  the  same  time.  Parliament 
declared  the  excise  to  be  "  the  most  easy  and 
indifferent  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people."    This  view  was  not  shared  by  the 
nation  at  lai^e,  and  the  excise  long  continued 
to  be  a  most  olmoxious  tax,  the  popular  ^eju- 
dices,  caoaed  partly  by  the  practice  of  letting 
out  the  duties  in  farm,  and  partly  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  even  entertained  by  men  like  Black- 
stone  and  Dr.  Johnson.   Bir  Robert  Walpole, 
in  1733,  found  them  fatal  to  his  celebrated 
Excise  Scheme.   He  wished  to  conciliate  the 
country  gentlemen  by  diminishing  the  land- 
tax  to  one  shilling,  and  for  that  purpose  im- 
posed a  duty  on  salt.   When  the  new  tax  was 
found  to  fall  short  by  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
quired  amount,  he  proposed — not  indeed,  as 
had  been  reported — a  general  system  of  excise, 
but  the  substitution  of  excise  duties  for  cus- 
toms duties  on  wine  and  tobacco.    By  this 
means  smu^Hng  would  be  lessened,  whule  by 
a  Sj'stem  of  warehousing  without  tax  tot  re- 
exportation, London  would  become  a  free  port, 
^e  Opposition,  however,  raised  a  most  violent 
outcry  against  the  measure,  and  the  general 
dislike  to  it  was  so  great  that  it  was  thought  an 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  have  been  met  by 
(Umed  resistance  in  some  localities,  the  mi  nist^ 
rial  party  dwindled  rapidly  away,  and  Walpole 
vas  compelled  to  withdraw  the  bill  based  upon 
bis  resolution.    Subsequent  ministries,  how- 
OTer,  increased  the  amount  of  the  excise  duties, 
JHrtly  to  decrease  drunkenness  (for  instance, 
1746  a  tax  of  20b.  a  gallon  was  laid  on 
iHrits,  and  in  consequence  smuggling  in- 
creased a  handredfold),  and  levied  them  on  a 
luira  number  of  commodities.   This  was  espe- 
dafly  the  case  during  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon,  when  the  excise  included  taxes  on 
"wly  9yiry  conceivable  article  at  home  manu- 


facture and  consumption— licences  to  permit 
persons  to  carry  cm  certain  trades,  to  shoot 
game,  post-horse  duties,  duties  on  sales  by 
auction,  and  other  impositions.  A  great  many 
of  these  duties  have,  however,  since  been 
abohshed,  and  others  bavo  been  transferred  to 
the  customs.  The  excise  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  British  qiirits  and  malt  liquors.  The 
management  of  the  excise  has  also  been 
aimphfied,  notably  in  1823,  when  the  separate 
boards  for  the  three  kingdoms  were  aboushed, 
and  in  1848,  when  the  B^ord  left  Gresham 
House,  and  was  merged  with  those  of  stamps 
and  taxes  into  the  Inland  Revenue  Board  at 
Somerset  House.  [Customs.] 

Husband,  ColUdton  of  OrdinancM,  p.  £67) 
Common*  JottnuU,  Sept.,  1660;  HiUlun,  Cons'. 
Bict,  ij.,  chaps,  x.,  zi.;  Lii^ard,  x.  267:  Stftu- 
hope,  HM.  (/  At^and,  IL  Uj  &}X»-t«  o/  tht 
CommiMimuntJ  JEmHAtgatry,  1888j  7*eOeo. 
ir.,O.SS;  8ft4Tiot.,e.8,7.        [L.  C.  S.] 

Exolnsion  Bill,  The,  was  first  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons  in  167i>.  It  ous- 
abled  the  Duke  of  York,  as  a  Papist,  from 
succeeding  to  the  crown,  should  he  outlive 
his  brother.  It  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  the  Commons,  but  eventually  pa^ed 
by  207  votes  to  128,  upon  which  Charles 
diseolved  Parliament.  He  was,  however,  soon 
obliged  to  summon  it  again  ^October,  1680), 
and  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  agam  passed  by  the 
Commons ;  but  the  Lords,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  Halifax,  rejected  it  by  63  to  30. 
In  January,  1681,  the  Commons  voted  that 
no  supplies  should  be  granted  Ull  the  Exdusum 
Bill  was  passed,  and  refused  to  entertain 
Halifax's  proposal,  by  whidi  James  was  to 
rule  only  in  name,  a  regent  being  appointed 
on  his  accession  to  the  crown.  Again  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved  (January  16,  1681), 
but  not  before  the  Commons  had  voted  that 
the  opponents  of  the  ExclusionBill  were  traitors 
bonij^  with  French  money.  Again,  in  the 
Faruament  irfaioh  met  at  Oxford  in  March, 
1681,  the  Commons  insisted  on  the  passing  of 
the  Exclusion  BilL  But  this  Parli^ent  whs 
in  like  manner  dissolved,  and  Charles  sum- 
moned no  more  Parliaments  during  his  reign, 
and  consequentiy,  the  Exclusion  Bill  fell 
throng  The  ^ccluBi<m  Bill  had  proposed 
tiiat  Qie  crown  should  descend  to  the  heirs  of 
the  Duke  of  York  on  Charles's  demise,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  duke  was  himself 
dead ;  but  in  spite  of  the  temper  of  the  times 
a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  measure  arose 
from  the  fear  that  Shaftesbury  and  others 
were  desirous  of  making  Monmouth  king. 

Bomet,  Hilt,  of  hi*  Own  Tint;  Banke,  EM. 
qfBng. ;  Kaoanlajr,  EM.  i^  Mng.i  Chiistife.  Mft 

Exetor  was  probably  a  hiU-fort  of  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  Damnonia.  Its  ancient 
name  Oaer  Wise  became  I»ea,  or  lua  Damno- 
niorutn  in  Latin,  and  Exanceaater  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Conquered  by  the  English  at  an 
uncertain  date,  the  city  was  strongly  fortified 
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by  Athelstan.  It  waa  several  times  besieged 
by  the  Daaee  in  the  reigns  of  Alfred  and 
Ethelred  II.,  and  captured  by  Sweyn,  owing 
to  the  treason  of  its  governor,  Hugh  the 
French,  in  1003.  It  was  erected  an  episcopal 
see  by  Edward  the  Confeattor  in  1046.  In 
1067  Exetor  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  Sept.,  1497, 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Ferkin 
Warbeck,  and  in  1549  it  sucoeasfully  stood  a 
great  siege  against  the  Western  insurgents. 
Throughout  the  Civil  War,  Exeter  was  for 
the  most  part  Itoyalisb.  It  was  captured  by 
Prince  Maurice  m  1642,  nnd  reoiained  in  the 
hands  of  the  king's  adherents  till  nearly  the 
close  of  the  war,  when  it  was  retaken  by 
Ttdrtax  {1646J.  It  was  the  first  important 
place  in  England  reached  by  William  of 
Orange,  who  entered  Exeter  Nov.  9,  168S. 
The  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  by 
Bishop  William  of  Warlewast  in  lll'i,  or 
periiapi  earlinr,  was  not  completed  tiU  kto  in 
the  fifteenth  century. 

Exetor,  Pberaoe  op.  In  early  times  ihe 
Earla  of  Devon  were  frequently  styled  Earls 
of  Exeter.  The  first  distinct  peerage  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  was  the  duksdam  at 
Exeter,  conferred,  1397,  upon  John  Holland, 
Earl  ol  Huntingdon,  third  son  of  Thomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Kent  (soa-in-law  of  Edmund 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Kent),  in  1399;  how- 
ever,  the  duke  was  degraded,  and  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  1416  Thomas  Beaufort, 
youngest  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  created 
Duke  of  Exeter  for  his  life.  Aftomurds, 
1443,  John  Holland,  son  of  the  flret  duke, 
was  created  duke,  having  been  restored  in 
blood  and  honoura  twenty^siz  years  earlier. 
The  dukedom,  however,  again  became  forfeit 
on  the  attainder  of  his  son  Henry,  1461.  In 
152S,  Henry  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  made  Marquis  of  Exeter,  as  was  also  his 
son  Edward,  1553,  the  father  having  been 
Attainted  in  1639 ;  on  Edward's  death,  without 
issue,  1556,  the  title  became  extinct.  In  1605 
Thomas  Cecil,  second  Lord  Burghley,  was 
created  Eari  of  Exeter,  and  the  honour  still 
remains  in  his  family,  Ueniy  Cecil,  tenth  earl, 
having  been  advanced  to  a  Mm-qiUtatf  of  the 
same  style,  1801. 

BMtar,  HsNRY  Holland,  Dukk  op 
(d.  1473),  was  the  son  of  John,  Duke  of 
Exeter.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  though  he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York. 
He  fought  in  the  battles  of  Wakefield  and 
Towton,  and  after  the  latter,  escaped  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  attainted  by  Edward  IV.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Bamot,  where  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
field,  but  recovering,  fled  to  France,  where  he 
was  in  such  abject  poverty  that  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  his  br^d  in  the  streets.  In 
1473  his  corpse  was  discovered  on  the  sea- 


shore near  Dover,  without  any  clue  as  to  how 
it  got  there. 

Exeter,  Thohab  Beavfoht,  Dcki  of 
{d.  1427),  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  and 
Catherine  Swj-nford.  He  was  appointed  Cap- 
tain of  Calais  in  1407,  and  in  1410  succeeded 
Arundel  as  Chancellor.  He  hdd  the  Great 
Seal  lor  two  yeaxs,  and  on  his  resignation,  was 
created  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
and  Henrv  VI. 's  reigns,  and  in  1415  was  mode 
Duke  of  Exeter.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Beaug£  in  1421,  but  was  released 
soon  after,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  T.  Neville,  but 
left  no  issue. 

Exeter,  Thomas  Csai.,  Eabl  of  1542, 
d.  1622),  the  eldest  son  of  Ixird  Burleigh, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  <fueen*s  troops 
against  the  northern  rebels  m  1569;  he 
took  part  in  the  Scotch  expedition  in  favour 
of  the  Begent  Murray,  and  subsequently  did 
good  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  reward 
for  which  he  was  made  Governor  of  Hull, 
1585.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Exeter  by- 
James  I.,  1605. 

Exhibition,  Thb  Gbiat  (1861).  The 
idea  of  holding  a  grmt  international  exposi- 
tion of  the  indushial  products  of  the  world, 
if  it  did  not  originate  with  Prince  Albert,  the 
husband  of  Uueen  Victoria,  was  taken  up  by 
him  with  so  much  energy,  that  the  (3<edit 
belongs' to  him.  Under  his  auspices  a  Boyal 
Commission  for  this  purpose  was  issued  in 
Jan.,  1850,  and  on  May  1,  1851,  the  exhibition 
was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park. 
It  remained  open  till  Oct.  15,  1851,  having 
attained  a  success  beyond  all  expectation. 
The  buildings  of  glass  and  iron  were  sub- 
sequently removed  to  form  the  Crj-stal  Palace 
at  Sydenham.  A  second  international  ex- 
hibition was  held  from  May  to  November, 
1862 ;  and  since  then  many  others  have  been 
held  in  London  and  almoBi  every  civilised 
capital. 

Exton,  Sm  Ptebs,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  relative  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton,  who 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1386  and  1387. 
Exton  is  said  to  have  murdered  Richard  II. 
in  Pontefract  Castle,  but  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  Richard's  death  are  too  obscure  to 
allow  us  to  chu^  him  with  the  crime  with 
any  degree  of  confidence. 

Extradition  is  the  surrender  of  fugitives 
&om  justice  by  one  state  to  another.  No 
systematic  usage  in  this  matter  prevailed 
imtil  the  present  century,  Peiiiaps  the  only 
early  treaty  containing  a  provision  as  to 
extradition  was  that  of  1174,  between  William 
of  Scotland  and  Henry  II.,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  persons  guilty  of  felony  in  Eng- 
land taking  refuge  in  Scotland  ahonld  be 
given  up,  and  piet  vtrtd.    But  the  other 
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mediseval  treatiea  usually  quoted — e.g.y  the 
Intercurnu  Magma  with  Fluids  in  1497 — 
appear  to  have  contained  nothing  more  than 
general  promises  not  to  harbour  rebels.  The 
question  of  extradition  seema  to  have  been 
first  investigated  by  Grotius  and  the  jurists  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  who  laid  down  the 
principle  that  states  were  bound,  either  by 
the  law  of  nations  or  reasons  of  **  comity, 
to  give  up  fugitive  criminals;  but  the  earUest 
di^inet  statement  of  Kwgliiih  common  law 
waa  the  declaration  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  1749,  that  "the  government  may  send  a 
prisoner  to  answer  for  a  crime  wherever  com- 
mitted." Yet  such  dicta,  though  recognising 
the  duty  of  extradition,  were  of  slight  au- 
thority, and  action  upon  them  could  have  been 
|n«vented  b)'  an  appeal  for  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus.  E^land  for  the  Srst  time  bound 
itself  by  treaty  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in 
1802,  in  which  it  was  agreed  with  France 
that  fugitives  charged  with  forgery,  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy,  or  murder  should  be  sur- 
rendered. During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  law  of  extradition  was 
rapidly  developed  in  Qie  United  States,  owing 
to  the  need  of  some  arrangement  between  the 
States  forming  the  Union  and  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  In  England, 
however,  the  historj*  of  extradition  really 
begins  with  the  treaties  of  1342  with  ths 
United  States,  and  of  1843  with  Franoe.  In 
1S52  a  new  convention  was  made  with  Fmnce, 
and  in  this,  forthe  first  time,  exception  was  made 
in  the  case  of  persons  charged  with  political 
offences.  Each  of  these  treaties  had  been 
confirmed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  con- 
stitutional (toctrine  being  that,  though  the 
crown  could  make  extradition  treaties,  the 
execu^ve  coold  not  carry  them  out  without 
statutory  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  "  it 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  England  will 
not  surrender  fugitives  except  under  a  treaty  " 

reaton,  Jnternttional  Law,  ed.  Boyd,  j  116, 
Hie  Extradition  Act  of  1870  empowered 
the  executive  to  carry  out  extradition  treaties 
nude  in  accordance  with  its  provisions,  viz., 
that  no  fugitive  should  be  surrendered  for  a 
political  offence,  nor  tried  for  any  but  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  demanded.  Under 
this  statute  extradition  treaties  have  been 
made  with  all  the  European  states  except 
fiusaia,  and  with  some  others. 

E.  Ckrke,  Lmi  ffBiAnditim,  Sod  ad.,  1874. 

[W.  J.  A.] 


P 

Faterui.  or  Fabiaat*  Kobcbt  {d.  1512), 
VBS  an  English  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. EewasaprosperouB  London  citizen,and 
oeoune  sheriff  in  1498.  His  book,  A  Coneor- 
*w«o/flw*or»M,  begins,  as  usual,  with  Brutus, 
Ukd  is  a  commonplace  compilation  np  to  his 


own  time,  when  it  becomes  moderately  useful 
as  contemporanr,  if  uncritical,  evidence,  and 
is  especial  ly  full  on  London  history.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1516. 

Factory  Xegialation.    The  great 

development  of  English  industry  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  unaccwipanied 
by  any  State  regulation  or  supervision,  led  to 
gross  and  wide-spread  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest precautions  for  the  pr^rvation  of 
the  health  of  the  workers.  In  the  present 
century  a  long  series  of  Acts  have  beon 
passed  designed  to  protect  the  health  of 
labourers  in  factories  and  workshops,  and 
especially  of  women  and  children.  The 
Health  and  Moralt  Act  of  1802  (42  Geo.  III., 
c.  73),  was  passed  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  Uie  elder.  It  provided  for 
the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  factories; 
but  the  scandals  of  the  apprentice  system  had 
produced  the  Act,  and  it  was  mainly  directed 
to  limiting  the  hours  of  apprentices'  work  to 
twelve  a  day,  the  prohibition  for  them  of 
nig^t  work,  with  some  arrangements  for  their 
clothing,  education,  and  moral  well-being. 
The  Secofd  Factory  Act  of  1819  (59  Geo. 
III.,  0.  56)  was  passed  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appointed  in  1816.  Its  operation  was  limited 
to  cotton-mills.  By  it,  children  under  nine 
were  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Between 
nine  and  sixteen,  they  were  not  to  work 
over  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  night  work 
was  prohibited.  In  1833,  Lord  AUhorpe'i 
Act  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  103)  became  law. 
It  introduced  the  "  half-time "  principle 
for  '*  children  **  those  between  nine 

and  thirteen),  and  made  their  education 
out  of  work  faonrt  compulsory.  The  provi- 
sions confined  by  earlier  Acts  to  cotton-mills 
were  made  more  general,  and  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  some  provision  for  the  welfare 
of  "  young  persons "  {i.e.,  those  between 
thirteen  and  eighteen).  Inspectors  were 
appointed  to  see  the  Acts  carried  out,  as  the 
justices  had  proved  but  inefficient  executors 
of  previous  legislation.  But  a  more  general 
law  was  BtUl  wanted,  and  Sir  Jtohert  Pacta 
Factory  Act,  1844  (7  &  8  Vict.,  c.  16J,  was 
passed.  Lord  Ashley's  long  and  philanthropic 
agitation  had  won  two  \-ictoriea  over  the 
government  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  a  ten  hours'  limit  to  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  At  last,  Peel  agreed  to 
acc^  a  twelve  hours'  limit,  and  the  amended 
bill  of  Lord  Ashley  thus  became  law.  Its  pro* 
visions  were  that  the  working  hoursof  children 
under  thirteen  should  be  diminished  to  six  and 
a  half  hours  per  day ;  that  the  time  during 
which  they  were  to  be  under  daily  instruction 
in  schools  should  be  extended  irom  two  to 
two  and  a  half  hours  in  winter,  and  three 
hours  in  summer ;  that  the  labour  of  persons 
between  thirteen  and  eighteen,  and  of  adult 
women  (now  first  brought  under  the  Factory 
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Acta),  should  be  limited  to  twelve  hours  a  day; 
that  a  certificate  of  baptism  should  be  pro- 
duced, if  demanded,  to  prove  that  the  child 
was  realljr  of  the  age  required  by  the  law; 
that  the  amount  of  Hie  fines  imposed  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  should  be  diminished, 
but  that  they  should  be  inflicted  for  each 
person  improperly  worked,  instead  of  for 
each  offence,  wmch  might  include  several 
persons;  and  that  machinery  should  be 
guarded,  to  prevent  accident.  Inspectors 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  Act.  In 
1847,  Mr.  Fielden,  member  for  Oldham, 
introduced  and  carried  a  Inll  whidi  limited 
the  labour  of  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  thirteen  and  eighteen  to  twelve  hours  a 
day,  allowing  two  hours  out  of  the  twelve 
for  meals;  and  he  further  proposed  that 
the  same  reetriction  should  apply  to  females 
above  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  principle 
(A  State  regulation  of  the  labour  of  women 
and  children  was  thus  fully  recognised. 
The  piecemeal  meUiod  of  English  legislation 
rendered  it  now  necessary  for  the  fnends  of 
the  Factory  Acta  to  get  nii^lemental 
Btatutea  passed  to  include  the  unprotected 
industries.  A  few  of  these  Acts,  though  of 
less  general  and  more  technical  interest,  may 
be  bi-iefly  particularised.  They  included  the 
Mining  Act  of  1842,  which  entirely  prohibited 
fraoalo  and  child  labour  in  mines.  In  I84S, 
Lord  Ashley's  Print-work^  Aoi  was  passed. 
In  18d0  a  thorough  measure  for  supervising 
mines  was  passed  [Coal  and  Iron  Minei  Act). 
Not  till  1860  were  bleaching  and  dye-works 
included  in  the  Acts;  not  till  1867  were  all 
factories  included  in  the  scope  of  the  Factory 
Aett  ExtentioH  and  Workthop  Segukaian  Aett 
(30  &  31  Vict,  c  103  &  H6) ;  and  even  here 
small  exceptions  required  subsequent  legisla- 
tion, and  Uie  mistake  of  the  Act  of  1867  in 
entrusting  the  working  to  local  authority 
had  to  be  corrected  in  1871  by  its  trans- 
ferrence  to  the  former  system  of  government 
inspectors.  Finally,  m  1878  was  passed 
fiir  B.  A.  Cross's  great  measure,  the  Factory 
and  Workikop  AH  (41  Vict.  c.  16),  which 
formed  a  complete  code  of  factory  legislation, 
by  repealing,  consolidating,  and  amending? 
the  whole  of  the  previous  enactments.  Various 
direct  attempts  made  to  control  adult  labour 
bave  been  rejected. 

Ton  Flener,  Enyluh  factory  Ltgulotimi,  trann- 
lated  hf  Weinman,  is  the  Btandaid  histon'. 
For  the  working  of  the  Acts,  see  £«p<rrt  of  the 
Aetory  jtcU  Commiuion.  Notcatt'sXauJEtolottnij 
to  Factorie*  will  explain  tho  present  law.  A 
briefer  account  can  he  found  in  StanleT  Jewns, 
Th»  SlaU  in  Relation  to  Lobour.     [T.  F.  T.] 

FairfiuE,  Ferdikakdo  (i.  1684,  d.  1648), 
2hd  Baxon  (of  Cameron,  in  tlw  peerage 
of  Scotland),  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
of  Bettton,  Yorkshire,  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Lord  Sheffield.  Lord  Ffuirax  rqire- 
sented  Yorkshire  in  the  Long  Parliament' 
and  was  appmnted,  in  Nov.,  1642,  com- 


maada^in•chief  <si  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  the  northern  counties.  After  some  succeesea 

he  waa  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  West  Riding 
before  the  superior  forces  of  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  and  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Adwalton  Moor,  near  Bradford  (June  30, 
1643).  With  the  remainder  of  his  troops  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  which  he  succesnully 
held  against  Newcastle's  «rmy,  until  he  forced 
them  to  raise  the  siege  (Sept.  2 — Oct.  II, 
1643).  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  and  on  the  capture  of  York  by  the 
combined  army  (July,  1644)  was  appointed 
ite  governor.  He  resigned  in  consequence  of 
the  Self-Denying  Ordinance,  and  died  March 
14,  1648. 

Pair£BUC,  Tmouah,  Srd  Lord  {b.  Jan.  12, 
1612,  d.  1671),  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Lord  Vere 
(1637).  He  served  in  the  royal  army  against 
the  Scots,  and  was  knighted  by  the  king  for 
his  services.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant  in  Torkshire. 
On  Jan.  23,  1643,  he  recaptured  Leeds,  and 
on  May  21st  Wakefield,  making  on  the  latter 
occasion  1,400  prisoners.  Aftn*  the  defeat  at 
Adwaltoa  Moor,  at  which  he  was  present,  he 
made  his  way  to  Hull,  but  during  the  siege 
joined  Cromwell  in  lincolnshire  with  his 
Yorkshire  horse,  and  helped  to  gain  the  battle 
of  Winceby  (Oct.  12,  1643).  On  Jan.  28, 
1644,  he  defeated  the  king's  Irish  troops  at 
Nantwich,  and  reconquered  the  county  of 
Cheshire  for  the  Parliament.  On  April  12th 
he  defeated  Lord  BellaEia,  the  Oovemor  of 
York,  at  Selby,  taking  1,600  priaoners.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  York,  and  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  Porliamentar}'  horse  at 
Maraton  Moor,  and  after  the  rout  of  that  wing 
joined  Lord  Manchester's  divisitm.  After  the 
victory  he  was  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Yorksl  lire  fortresses.  These  successes  led  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  him  commander 
of  the  New  Model  Army  (Jan.  21,  1645).  He 
took  the  fleld  at  the  end  of  April,  1646,  with 
the  intention  of  relieving  Taunton,  but  was 
retailed  from  the  West  to  besiege  Oxford 
On  the  news  of  the  king's  capture  of  Leicester, 
he  raised  the  siege  of  Oxford  (Juno  5),  and 
overtook  and  defeated  Charles  at  Naseby 
(June  14).  Then  he  turned  westward  again, 
reheved  Taunton,  defeated  Goring  at  Tang, 
port  (July  10),  and  captured  Bridgwater, 
Bristol,  Tiverton,  and  other  Royalist  strong- 
holds. With  the  defeat  of  Sir  Ralph  Hopton 
at  Torrington,  early  in  1646  (Feb.  16),  the 
subjugation  of  theWest  was  completed,  and 
the  surrenders  of  Oxford  (June  24)  and 
Ri^lan  (Aug.  10)  brought  the  first  Civil 
War  to  an  end.   In  the  quarrels  which  took 

fUce  next  year  between  the  army  and  the 
'arliament  Fairfox,  after  labouring  hard  to 
effect  a  reconciliation,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
army,  and  shared  the  respmuibility  for  the 
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oxpulnoii  of  the  elevrnt  nmoben.  On  the 
outbreak  ct  the  secoad  Civil  War,  Fairfax 
defeated  the  Kentish  Roj-ali^  at  Maidstone 
(June  1,  1648),  and  after  ten  weeks'  siege 
obliged  thoee  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Col- 
chester to  Buirender.  He  seemB  to  have  been 
willing  to  apfoove  of  the  trial  and  deposition 
of  HiB  kinff,  but  he  refused  ta  nlia  the  High 
Gonrfr  of  Justice,  and  on  June  26,  1650,  re- 
signed his  command  rather  than  invade  Scot- 
land. During  the  Protectorate  he  took  no 
part  in  public  affairs.  In  Richard  Cromwell's 
Parliament  he  represented  Yorkshire,  and 
after  the  dissolution  of  that  assembly  was 
appointed  by  the  Bump  a  member  ot  the 
Coundl  of  State,  but  did  not  act.  When 
Monk  marched  into  England  Fair&x  raised 
volunteers,  was  joined  by  a  lar^  part  of 
Lambert's  forces,  and  occupied  York.  He 
openly  declared  for  a  free  Parliament,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  king  (Jan.,  1660J,  thus 
exercising  an  important  influence  in  bringing 
about  the  Restoration.  His  death  took  place 
in  1671.  He  was  an  able  general  and  an 
honest  man,  but  had  none  of  the  qiudities  of 
a  statesman,  SO  that,  to  use  the  jdinue  of 
Clarendon,  he  was  thnm^ioat  "  overwitted  " 
by  Cromwell. 

VsirCsz,  Short  Ifmorla**  in  tbe  AwUqnarian 
Baptrtorv,  vol.  iii.,  IBQBi  C.  Msrkham,  L^a  <tf 

th»  GvaiLari  FmWtue;  WUtetocke,  Hcmoriolaj 
ClarendoD,  HM.  o/tiu  RtbMion.    [C.  U.  F.} 

Falconbenr,  Elizabeth,  Covntess  of 
(i.  1637,  d.  171^,  was  the  Uiird  daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell;  she  was  married  in  1657  to 
Viscount  (afterwards  Eaii  of)  Falconberg. 
Always  attached  to  tlie  Church  at  England,  she 
exerted  herself  in  favour  of  the  BMtoration. 
During  Charles  Il.'a  reign  she  foequently 
appeared  at  court. 

TwJoonxtMaeg,  William  NavtLLB,  Loan 
U.  1462),  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Biege  of  Orleans  and  other  operations  in 
Fruice  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign.  He  espoused 
the  Ymkist  cause,  and  fbnght  at  Towton. 
In  1461  he  mia  made  Earl  of  Kent 

Faloonlnidffe,  or  VtMOmaibng.  Thb 

Bastard  of,  was  an  ill^tjmate  son  ot  Wil- 
fiam  Neville,  Lord  Falconberg,  In  1471  ho 
landed  in  Kent  to  make  a  ust  attempt  in 
tbvour  of  Henry  VI.  He  got  together  some 
men,  and  forced  an  entrance  into  London, 
with  tbe  design  of  liberating  Henrr  from  the 
Tower.  But  when  he  hnrncd  Aldgate  and 
London  Bridge,  the  citizens  row  gainst 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire.  'I'hiB 
attempt  made  it  necessary  for  Edward  to  put 
Henry  to  death. 

VaUdrk  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Scotch  and  the  English,  July 
22,  1298.  This  was  fought  in  the  valley 
between  the  town  of  Falkirk  and  tbe 
"Bivet  Carron,  resulting  in  a  viotoqr  for 
Hist.- 13 


the  Tingljfb,  who  were  commanded  by 
Edward  I.,  the  Earl  Mardial,  and  Anthony 
Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham,  over  a  far  inferior 
Scotch  force,  led  by  Wallace  and  Sir  John 
Grahame,  the  latt^  of  whom  was  killed. 
Wallace  had  arranged  the  Scottish  pikemen, 
on  whom  he  mainly  relied,  in  four  circular 
bodies,  connected  by  archers.  The  front  was 
defended  by  palisades,  and  by  a  morass 
beyond  them.  Behind  the  main  body  was 
marshalled  the  cavalry,  to  prevent  retreat. 
Well  might  Wallace  eay,  "  I  have  brocht  you 
to  the  king,  hop  gif  ye  can."  The  first 
attacks  of  the  English,  led  by  the  Earl 
ilarahal,  failed  through  the  English  becoming 
entangled  in  the  morass,  ^e  Bishop  of 
Durham  then  attempted  a  flank  charge,  to 
avoid  the  bog,  but  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
A  third  attack  by  the  king  in  person  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The  circles  were 
broken  by  the  Englian  archers,  and  the 
mounted  knights  completed  the  destmetitHi  of 
the  enemy.  The  Scottish  army  was  com- 
pletely stuttered,  fuid  Wallace,  though  he 
escaped  from  the  field,  remained  a  hunted 
fugitive  tox  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 

f  alUrk,  Tkb  Battlb  op  (1746),  was 
fought  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Young  Pretender,  the  former  being  defeated. 

FaUland,  Hrnrt  Caret,  Lord  [d,  1633), 
was  Deputy  of  Ireland  between  1622  and 
1629.  His-iiuiuiry  into  defective  titles,  and 
transplantation  of  many  native  septs  in  favour 
of  English  settlers,  were  among  the  oaoaes  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1641.  But  bis  comparatively 
mild  government  was  ill  adapted  to  cany  out 
Charles  I.'s  policy,  and  he  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  StniiEford. 

FalUandf  Lvat-s  Caret,  Lord,  son  of 
the  preceding  {b.  1610,  d.  1643),  was  educated 
at  Dublin,  and  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Returning  to  his  seat  of  Great  Tew,  in  Oxford- 
shire, he  gathered  round  him  there,  and  at 
the  ndghmuring  univerrity,  a  small  band  of 
liboal  theologiuis.  In  1640  he  entered  the 
Long  Parliament.  A  devoted  lover  of  Con- 
stitutionalism, and  an  opponent  of  arbitrary 
power  in  any  shape,  Falkland  had  no 
sjTnpathy  with  the  government  of  Strafford 
and  Charles ;  but  he  believed  that  tbe  royal 

givemment  might  be  amended  or  reformed, 
e  accordingly  became  the  leader  of  that 
Pwliamentary  Roj-alist  party  that  almost 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  passage  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance.  He  ver^-  unwillingly 
joined  the  war  on  the  Roj'alist  side,  and 
almo^  courted  the  death  he  met  at  Kewbnrv, 
his  last  words  being  "  Peace,  peace."  luB 
personal  gifts,  liberal  spirit,  and  relations 
to  the  parties  of  his  time,  invest  his  career 
with  unusual  interest. 

Clarendon,  Hi«t.  of  Ih«  IMrilfim;  Qardmer, 
HM.  oj  Eng.,  1603—1643, 

Falkluid  Caatl^  in  Fifesbiie,  was  the 
■cena  of  the  Duke  of  Rothesay*!  mnxder 
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in  1482.  In  1692,  Lord  Bothwell  made  one 
of  hiB  nnmerous  attempte  to  aaz6  James  VI. 
while  he  was  in  the  castle, 

PalUand  Xslandl.  The,  are  a  gTonp  of 
islands  lyi^  in  the  lioutn  Atlantic,  and  con- 
nsting  of  aaiA  and  West  Falkland,  together 
with  about  two  hundred  smaller  islands;  they 
were  diflcovered  by  John  Davis  in  1692.  In 
1 690  an  English  navigator,  named  Strong,  gave 
them  their  present  name.  In  1764  Commo- 
dore Bj-ron  took  possession  of  them  for  the 
crown  of  England.  In  the  same  year,  how- 
ever, a  French  settlement  was  formed  there, 
under  H.  de  Bougainville,  and  the  islands 
wore  successfully  daimed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1767,  who  drove  out  the  French  colonists 
and  also  some  English  settlers.  In  the  year 
1771  the  Falkland  Islands  were  restored  to 
the  British  government,  but  were  left 
imoolonised  tor  many  yean.  In  1820  the 
action  td  Buenos  Ayres  ib  estaUisbing  a 
settlement  on  the  idands  roused  tiie  jealousy 
of  the  English  government,  whose  protest,  in 
1829,  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the  islands 
to  the  British  in  1853.  Now  they  are  chiefly 
used  as  a  whaling  station,  though  a  smaU 
oolony  of  sheep  biTuers  has  settled  there.  Thev 
Bie  ruled  by  a  governor,  an  executive  coimcil, 
and  a  IwiuatiTe  ooundl,  both  oS  which  are 
amtointea  by  the  crown.  The  population  is 
about  1,200. 

B.  U.  Ibrttn.  BrttUk  CebmiM;  Cnu^, 

Family  Compact,  Thb,  is  the  name 
api^ed  to  various  treaties  between  the  Bour- 
bon Kin^  of  Spain  and  France  during  the 
eighteentli  century.  The  first  compact  began 
in  1733,  and  being  specially  directed  against 
English  trade  led,  in  1739,  to  a  war  between 
Spam  and  England.  The  more  famous  com- 
pact was  in  1761,  and  its  object  was  to  asso- 
ciate Spain  to  France  in  the  Seven  Yean'  War. 
Pitt  had  timely  warning  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  refusal  of  Qeorge  III.  to  sanction  an 
attack  on  ^ain  led  to  his  resignation.  But 
when  the  compoot  became  known,  war  was 
ineritoible. 

Farnino^  Tus  Coitoh,  is  the  name 
genially  given  to  the  distress  among  the 
cotton  operatiTes  in  Laneaahire,  in  tite  year 
1803.  It  resulted  mainly  from  the  lailuie  of 
the  supply  o(  raw  cotton  from  America,  in 
consequence  of  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  Energetic  efforts  were  made  to 
relieve  ihe  suSerets,  and  a  series  of  good 
years  after  the  war  ended  efEaoed  all  traces  of 
distress. 

Famine,  Thb  Potato  (Ireland).  In 
1647  a  failure  of  the  potato  crop  caused  the 
superabundant  cottier  population  of  Ireland 
to  experience  severe  disbvas,  which,  coming 
after  several  years  of  scarcity,  soon  beoune  as 
serious  as  an  absolute  famine.  Despite  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  and  Uie  exertions 


of  State  and  private  benevolence,  many 
I>eriBhed,  and  more  escaped  by  emigrating 
to  America.  Among  the  political  conse- 
quences of  the  &mino  was  the  revolutionary- 
movement  of  Smith  O'Brien  in  1848,  but 
more  important  was  the  social  and  economical 
revolution  which  the  famine  effected.  The 
diminutiott  of  the  population  from  toAt 
millions  to  not  much  more  than  five ;  the  dis- 
appearance of  cottier  tenancy  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland;  ^reat  changes  in  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  land ;  the  introduction 
of  the  "  English  system  "  of  competition  and 
free  contract;  the  raising  in  some  d^^ee  of 
the  standard  of  Uvtng  ;  and  the  creation  of 
a  new  set  of  grievances,  while  old  ones  were 
removed — all  flowed  from  the  potato  famine. 

FaminM,  Indian.  Hie  irregularity  of 
the  rainfall  of  a  tropical  climate,  hostile  in- 
vasion, plagues  of  locosts,  storms,  imperfec- 
tions in  the  system  of  transport,  and  excessive 
export  of  grain,  have  been  the  many  causes 
of  Indian  famine.  A  dense  and  poor  popu- 
lation, whose  increase  is  checked  oy  no  pru- 
dential restraints,  and  which  has  few  manu- 
factures as  a  refuge  when  agriculture  fails, 
must  always  be  liable  to  experience  the  worst 
forms  of  such  scarcities.  The  removal  of 
the  old  positive  checks  on  p^ulation  by 
tiie  strong  ^venmient  of  the  English  baa, 
if  anything,  mcteased  the  tendency  to  famine, 
thou^  better  organisation  of  reli«f  has  made 
their  effects  often  less  disastrous.  But  in  the 
early  years  of  English  rule  in  India  (notably 
in  1770,  1781—83,  and  again  in  1790—92) 
there  were  severe  famines.  The  experience  of 
these  years  led  to  the  beginning  of  Uiose 
remedial  measures  which  have  in  recent 
times  made  Indian  ^tniiyw,  which  still  recur 
with  diHatroos  frequency,  much  leaa  terrible. 
In  1860  and  1861  no  mn  fell  between  the 
Jumna  and  the  Sntlej,  and  the  snff^ngs 
of  the  people  were  frightful.  No  less  thtui 
600,000  human  beings  are  believed  to  hare 
perished,  and  the  whole  of  the  population, 
notwithstanding  the  benevolent  exertions  oi 
govmiment  ana  individuals,  and  the  recehit  o( 
uTgo  subscriptions  from  England,  endured 
misery  which  it  was  b(q>eIe8S  to  alleviate  in  pro- 
portion to  the  existing  nocoasity.  In  1866  rain 
tailed  in  Orissa,  and  scarcity  began  to  prevail, 
which  passed  into  absolute  famine  almost 
without  notice,  and  certainly  without  pre- 
caution. Till  it  reached  an  aJaming  height, 
the  government  of  Bengal  was  inactive,  and 
the  time  passed  by  in  which  supplies  of  grain 
could  be  sent  by  sea.  When  the  people  were 
perishing  in  thousands,  no  vessel  could  ap- 
proach the  coast,  and  the  supplies  forwarded 
by  land  were  utterly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  general  wants.  The  immediate  de- 
struction  of  human  life  was  estimated  at 
two  millions,  and  the  amount  <^  human 
suffering  had  been  incalculably  great. 
At  the  end  of  1873,  over  a  la^  ttact  of 
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countiy  estimated  to  contain  no  less  than 
28  millions  of  people,  comprising  several 
important  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
the  great  harvest  of  the  year  was  hope- 
lessly withering  for  want  of  lain.  The 
April  crop  of  1874  also  proved  a  failure, 
rbe  government  made  great  efforts.  The 
stock  of  rice  it  porcbased  amounted  to 
600,000  tons.  The  difficalty,  however,  was 
bow  to  distribute  it;  but  the  government 
overcame  this  so  eff^nally,  that  it  is  said 
that  fewer  persons  died  of  starvation  in  Bengal 
and  Behar  than  in  an  ordinary'  year.  The  cost 
of  the  relief  opemttons  was  ton  millions.  In 
1876  and  1877  the  xainfall  was  lamentably  de- 
fideot,and  in  the  latter  year  failed  altogether 
over  parts  of  Aladraa,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  and 
Uysore.  In  1876  tiie  area  of  mlure  was  so 
vast  that  famine  prices  were  inevitable,  and  by 
December  food  grains  were  three  times  their 
ordinary  price.  From  September  com  was  im- 
ported largely  from  all  parts.  All  that  could  be 
were  employed  on  pubuo  worb  at  low  wages. 
Gratuitous  relief  began  on  a  hirge  scale.  In 
some  tracts,  however,  relief  came  too  late.  The 
activity  of  the  government,  and  the  Uberality 
of  individuals,  staved  off  a  vast  amount  of 
distiooo.  The  autumn  rains  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  in  December  the  Madras  famine  was  over. 

FaauMnui  Xibellns  was  the  title  of  a 

document  sent  by  Edward  III.  in  1341  to  all 
the  bishops  and  chapters  in  the  kingdom, 
containing  the  recapitulation  of  all  the 
charges  which  the  king  had  brought  against 
Aroolnshop  Stratford. 

VwaetUf  eapedally  in  Ihe  ioraiBjIniui  eomi- 
Mm  (farm  of  the  diire),  and  _finna  burgi 
(iarm  of  the  borong^),  was  the  technical 
name  for  the  composition  paid — in  the  former 
case  by  the  sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the 
rudimentary  corporation  [Towns]  —  to  the 
crown  or  lord  in  retom  for  the  privilege  of 
coUerting  and  appropriating  the  taxes  of 
the  district. 

Famham  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester,  overlooking  the  town 
of  that  name  in  the  8.W.  angle  of  Sorrey, 
was  bnilt  by  Henry  de  Blois,  destroyed  by 
Henry  lU.  as  adulterine,  but  rebuilt  subse- 
quently. It  was  governed  by  Denham  for 
Charles  I.,  and  captured  by  Waller  in  1642, 
when  itsfortificationswereflnallyderaolished. 

Fa*t  Castle,  a  Aimous  stronghold  on  the 
eoast  of  North  Berwickshire  near  St.  Abb's 
Head,  was  tiie  place  to  which  the  conspirators 
in  the  Gowrie  plot  (q.v.)  proposed  to  carry  off 
James  VT. 

Fayfcolf,  Sir  JoHiT  (d.  1469),  was  an  English 
general  of  some  reputation  in  the  struggles  for 
tfie  retention  of  France  under  Henry  VI.  In 
1429  he  was  thoroughly  beaten  at  Patay  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  the  Paston  Letters 
we  have  ooptoos  accounts  of  his  private  life ; 
these  show  him  to  have  been  hard,  grasping, 


and  litigious.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
was  the  prototype  of  Shakespeare's  Falstalf, 
with  whom  he  has  nothing  in  common,  except 
it  be  in  the  resemblance  between  their  names. 
J.  QftizdaeT,  In  trod,  to  Potion  L«tUn. 

FaTOUrite,  &  word  of  ill-omen  in  English 
history,  is  generally  used  to  designate  a  person 
who,  having  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign,  usee  his  power  onworthily  and  for 
his  own  ends,  who  unduly  influences  his  master, 
and  -who,  without  sharing  ministerial  respon' 
sil^ty,  twoomes  nracticaJly  the  chief  numster 
of  the  realm.  We  can  hardly  consider  such 
men  as  Edric  Streona  in  the  light  of  favourites, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  immense  influence  they  gained  over  the 
royal  mind ;  moreover  the  Anglo-Saxon  con- 
stitution did  not  afford  much  opportunity  for 
the  favoQxite.  The  Noiman  longs  were  too 
wise  to  endanger  their  position  by  sivountism, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  early 
Plantagenets.  Flambard  and  Falkes  de  Breaut^ 
are  unworthy  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  kings,  and  the  power  of  such 
creatures  is  not  derived  from  the  mere  favour 
of  royalty.  The  real  beginning  of  favouritism 
in  England  may  be  sem  in  the  Poitevins  and 
Savoyards,  who  thronged  to  the  court  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  whom  the  unknown 
satirist  of  the  day  says : — 
"  A  ptlbtj  set  of  cnrs  is  tronUing  »31  the  land— 

Drive  out  (ur  let  them  die,  tliatbiiseiuigodl;  Mod." 

Edward  n.'B  infotuation  for  Gaveeton  shows 
what  favouritism  may  lead  to.  Gaveaton  is 
the  t}-pical  favourite— handsome,  brave,  and 
high-spirited,  armed  with  all  the  accompJish- 
ments  of  the  age,  but  arrogant,  self-seeking, 
and  atterlv  reckless  of  consequences,  whether 
to  himself  or  to  his  master.  The  opposition 
is  hei^tened  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  foreigner, 
but  the  same  objection  cannot  be  urged 
against  the  Despencers,  who  succeeded  Gaves- 
ton  in  Edward^s  aiXectionB.  Here  the  oppo- 
sitim  is  personal,  and  is  directed  also  against 
those  influences  which  tend  to  separate  the 
king  from  his  barons.  But  the  displacement 
of  the  Despencers  and  their  weak-minded 
master  only  biuigs  on  the  scene  a  ftir  more 
criminal  fevourite  than  any  that  had  ap- 
peared before.  For  nearly  four  years  England 
IS  under  titie  zole  of  Roger  Mortimer,  whose 
criminal  intrigue  with  ^e  queen  is  the  chief 
source  of  his  power.  At  the  end  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign  the  king  fells  for  a  time  under  the 
influence  of  a  wortUess  woman,  Alice  Ferrers, 
who  abuses  her  power,  not  only  bv  obtaining 
lands  and  possessions  for  herself,  but  by 
interfering  with  the  course  of  justice.  The 
next  reign  is  that  of  a  >-oung  prince  who 
makes  a  bold  attempt  to  govern  by  ministers 
of  his  own  choice ;  but  favouritism  creeps  in, 
and  Do  Vere  must  fall  into  the  same  category- 
with  the  Despencers,  even  if  De  la  Pole  does 
not  desire  the  title  of  favourite.  Henry  VI. 
and  his  goeen,  by  the  power  they  _gave  to 
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SufFolk  and  Somerset,  alienated  the  noblee, 
and  laid  themselvee  open  to  the  charge  of 
fovooritism,  an  accusation  which  their  antago- 
nists were  only  too  glad  to  take  up.  'Die 
influence  of  such  a  woman  as  Jane  Shore  in 
the  time  of  Edward  IV.  was  probably  not  verj' 
great,  though  Richard  III.  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  a  severe  example  of  her. 
The  Tudors  were  far  too  able  and  far  too 
dcterminod  to  desire  or  need  the  aid  of 
favourites,  and  the  relationH  of  Leicester 
and  Essex  to  Queen  Elizabeth  were  rather 
of  a  personnl  than  of  a  political  character. 
James  I.'s  nature  needed  some  friend  to 
lean  upon,  and  he  found  hia  favourite,  first, 
in  Somerset,  and,  subsequently,  in  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  II.  was  too  astute  to  injure 
his  ponticm  by  favouritism,  and  the  secret 
advisers  of  Jamea  IE.,  such  as  Father  Petre, 
based  their  influence  on  religious  rather  than 
on  personal  grounds.    The  Dutch  followers 

of  William  nr.  were  unjustly  stigmatised  as 

favourites,  a  name  more  aescr%'edly  applied  to 
I^dy  Marlborough  and  Mrs.  llasnam  in  the 
next  reign,  or  to  the  venal  mistresses  of  the 
first  two  Georges.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment made  favouritism  impossible.  Bute  was 
stigmatised  as  a  favourite,  but  Qeoi^'s  effort 
to  make  him  supreme  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  was  mainly  part  of  that  kinfi^'s  per- 
sistent policy  to  nominate  his  own  ministers. 
Favouritism  may  now  bo  considered  extinct, 
and  the  methods  of  government  have  become 
of  such  a  character  that  its  revival  is  hardly 
likely.  [P.  S.  P.] 

Fawkes,  Gut  {b.  1570,  d.  1606),  was  the 
agent  and  most  famous  conspimtor  in  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  A  Yorkshii-eman  by  birth, 
he  became  a  Catholic,  and  having  wasted  his 
patrimony,  served  with  tiie  Spanish  army  in 
the  Netherlands,  whence  he  returned  to  at- 
tempt, to  carry  out  the  well-known  conspinu^ 
vrith  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected. 
Uewasexecutedin  1606.  [Glnpowdeb Plot.] 

Faalty  is,  as  its  etjnnology  shows,  a  promise 
of  fldeli^  made  by  one  man  to  another. 
As  used  m  a  technical  sense  in  feudal  law  it 
differs  from  homage,  in  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  holding  of  land,  and  from 
all^^nce,  which  was  due  to  the  sovereign 
only,  and  was  a  national,  not  a  feudal  obliga- 
tion. The  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  at  the 
time  of  doing  homage,  and  when  not 
taken  to  the  king,  in  words  something  like 
these — "  Hear  you  this,  my  lord  A,  that 
I,  B,  from  this  day  forward  will  bear  you 
faith  of  life  and  limb,  saving  my  faith  to  the 
king  and  his  heirs  {i.e.,  sa^-ing  the  oath  of 
allegiance  which  was  taken  by  every  subject), 
and  the  services  which  belong  to  you  for  the 
fees  and  tenements  I  hold  of  you,  lawfully 
will  perform  to  you,  as  they  become  due,  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  so  help  me  God  and 
the  minta.**  On  the  Continent  generally,  and 
in  palatinate  jurisdictions  in  Englanq,  the 


oath  of  fealty  would  be  taken  absolntely 
without  any  saving  clause  reser\-ing  duty  to 
the  monarch  as  above.  [Feuualisii.] 

Fearcliar  Fada  (*.«■,  the  Tall),  chief  of 
the  Dalriadic  tribe  of  Cinel  Loam,  endea- 
voured unsuccessfully  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  the  Britons  and  Angles,  in  678,  in  which 
year  three  battles  were  fought.  In  68&  he 
joined  forces  with  Brude,  son  of  Bile,  and 
advanced  with  gniat  success  against  his 
enemies.   He  died  697. 

FedkmhiuBip  Johk  (d.  ISSS),  last  Abbot 

of  Westminster,  was  nnder  Henry  VIII.  an 

Anglican  and  Bonner's  chaplain.  He  was  im- 
prisoned throughout  the  reign  of  Edward  YI., 
and  rewarded  by  Mary  with  the  abbacy  of  the 
revived  monastery  of  Westminster.  He  is 
described  as  "  a  man  full  of  tender  and  gentle 
humanity,"  and  all  parties  speak  well  of 
him.  He  attended  the  first  Parliament  of 
Elizabeth,  but  was  deprived  and  imprisoned, 
and  though  r^aining  partial  liberty  in  1678 
by  partial  conformity,  was  again  imprisoned 
till  liis  death. 

Felony'  The  original  meaning  of  this 
word  is  still  obsonre.  According  to  Mr.  Skeat 
{Etymol.  J>ict.),  "  felon  "  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
from  a  verb  meaning  to  betray,  deceive, 
fail.  This  may  explain  the  fact  that  the 
early  feudal  lawyers  constantly  used  the 
term  "  felony"  to  describe  an  act  of  treason 
or  disobedience  to  a  lord  "  by  whidi  a  fief  is 
lost " — e.ff.,  refusal  to  follow  the  lord  to  war, 
or  neglect  for  a  year  and  a  day  to  ask  investi- 
ture. Thus  the  term  became  associated  with 
the  idea  of  forfeiture,  and  was  extended  to 
erimet  of  such  a  nature  as  to  induce  forfeiture 
of  lands  or  goods.  Hence  arose  the  division 
of  crimes  mto  f«b»in  and  mtiemttiMim, 
though  no  clear  definition  of  either  word  is 
possible.  Not  all  crimes  invoh'ing  forfeiture 
are  felonies;  for  this  would  include  mis- 
prision of  trefuion,  which  is  only  a  misde- 
meanour. "  If  felony  is  defined  as  a  crime 
punishable  with  death,  it  excludes  petty  lar- 
ceny, which  was  never  capital,  and  includes 
piracy,  which  was  never  felony.  Felony  was 
substantial^  a  name  for  the  more  heinous 
crimes,  and  aU  felonies  were  punishable  by 
death,  except  petty  larceny  and  mayhem 
{i.e.,  maiming),  which  came  by  degrees  to  be 
treated  as  a  misdemeanour.  If  a  crime  was 
made  felony  by  statute,  the  nse  of  the  name 
implied  the  punishment  of  death,  subject, 
however,  to  the  rules  as  to  benefit  of  clergy. 
Thus,  broadly  speaking,  felony  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  name  appropriated  to  crimes 
punishable  by  death,  misdemeanours  being  a 
name  for  aU  minor  offences  "  (Stephen,  Bist. 
of  Crim.  Law,  ch.  xx,).  There  are  two  main 
differences  as  to  procedure  in  cases  of  felony 
and  misdemeanour.  In  the  first  place,  «■ 
warrant  is  not  neoseaary  for  arrests  for  felony, 
whil^  as  a  rule,  it  ia  necesMry  for  misde- 
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mettnour;  and  secondly,  a  person  committed 
for  trial  for  felony  is  not  entitled  to  be 
bailed,  vhile  s  person  accused  of  misde- 
meunour  is  usually  so  entitled.  Snce,  how- 
erer,  milder  ponishments  have  been  subeti' 
tuted  for  death,  and  the  Felony  Act  of  1870 
has  abolished  forfeiture,  the  <U8tinoti(m  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeuioun  has  become 
of  little  practical  imp<»tance. 

Stephen,  Bid.  ofth*  OriiRmal  Law. 

Felton,  John  {d.  1628).  A  dismissed  ofScer 
of  the  army  who,  partly  from  private  wrongs, 
partly  from  fanaticism,  aasasauiated  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  in  1628,  at  Portsmouth.  "Hs 
was  hanged  at  Tj'bom. 

Fsniaa  Conmlxn^*  Tub.  The  name 
is  said  to  be  derived  nom  Fion  or  Finn 
MacGoul,  the  Fingnl  of  Uacpheraon's  Ossian. 
The  Fenians  formed  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
standing  militia  in  Ireland.  The  Fenian 
"brotherhood"  was  formed  in  Ireland  and 
the  United  States,  to  liberate  Ireland  from 
the  connection  with  England  and  establish  a 
republic.  Secret  drillings  in  connection  with 
this  society  began  to  take  place  treqnently  in 
1864,  but  the  society  is  supposed  to  have  been 
formed  as  early  as  1858.  On  Sept.  15,  1864, 
the  Irish  government  of  Lord  Wudehouse 
at  last  became  posBeesed  of  information  con- 
vincing them  of  the  treasonable  character  of 
these  proceedings.  In  consequence,  between 
the  16th  and  30th  of  that  month,  dxty-five 
persona  were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  about 
twenty  in  Cork,  while  ODonovan  Rossa,  who 
was  one  <Kf  the  conspirators,  also  had  his 
paper,  the  IrUh  People,  confiscated.  Stephens, 
the  "  Head  Centre,"  was  among  the  prisoners. 
A  cfHumission  had  since  November  been  sit- 
ting in  Ireland  to  try  the  priaonen,  and  many  of 
them,  including  O'lJonovan  Roasa,  were  con- 
victed at  treason  felony,  and  sentenced  to 
periods  (tf  penal  servitude  varying  from  five 
to  ten  years.  Important  discoveries  had  also 
been  made  in  Ireland  of  documents  belonging 
to  the  Fenians.  In  May,  1866,  the  American 
Fenians  made  a  raid  into  Canada,  but  were 
promptly  repulsed.  Late  in  the  autumn 
large  stores  of  arms  were  seized,  and  the 
garrison  of  Ireland  la^;ely  increased;  but 
no  blood  was  shed.  In  1867  the  rebellion  so 
long  threatened  seemed  at  last  to  be  break- 
ing ont.  On  Feb.  11th  came  an  attempt  to 
surprise  Chester;  and  on  the  12th  an  out- 
break in  Kerry.  The  defence  of  Kilmal- 
loek  police  barracks,  however,  diowed  the 
feeblenesB  ot  the  movement.  In  Kfarch 
ltdlowed  an  attack  on  the  bartscks  at 
Tallaght,  which  was  repulsed,  and  208 
prisoners  brought  into  Dublin.  The  spirit  of 
the  Fenians  in  Ireland  was  now  quite  broken ; 
tltns,  1,000  men  who  held  the  market-place  at 
Drogheda  fled  at  the  approach  of  a  few 
policenun.  In  Hay  a  special  commisuoa 
Dc^an  to  sit  to  try  the  rebelB,  and  many  of 
them  were  convicted.   None  woe,  however. 


executed.  On  Sept.  18  an  attack  was  made 
on  a  police  van  at  Manchester,  and  on  Dec.  1 3 
the  attempt  to  blow  up  Clerkenwell  Gaol. 
In  Ireland,  in  1868,  attadcs  on  isolated 
martello  towers  became  frequent,  and  t^ 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  again  suspended 
till  March  1,  1869.  In  1870  a  Fenian 
mid  into  Slanitoba  was  diiven  back  by  the 
militia,  and,  in  1871  a  dmilax  attempt  was 
roughly  put  down  by  United  States  troops, 
General  Grant  having  issued  a  proclamation 
against  them.  Is  Jan.,  1871,  most  of  the 
Fenian  convicts  had  been  released,  and  were 
uproariously  welcomed  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  organisation  of  Irish  sedition  passed 
into  different  hands,  and  the  Fenian  leaders 
lost  their  influence.  The  French  Communist 
General,  Cluseret,  who  had  been  in  the  Fenian 
service,  says,  moat  probably  with  trath  :— 
"  Their  insurrection  was  foolishly  planned, 
and  still  more  foolishly  executed." 

^nnHoI    Eegidtr;   Fraatr't  IfofotfiM,  1872; 
HoCortby,  Uitt.  of  Our  Otcn  TivM. 

[B.  a] 

Fexmington  Bridge^  The  Battle  op 

(1649),  was  fought  in  Devoi^ire  between  the 
royal  trooi»,  under  Lord  Kussell  and  Sir 
Peter  Carew  and  the  Coniish  rebels,  who 
were  completely  defeated. 

Fenwick,  Sie  Jomk  [d.  1697).  A  zealous 
Tory  member  of  the  Parliament  of  168S,  and 
became,  after  the  Bestotation,  one  of  the 
most  ament  Jacobite  conspirators.  In  1696  he 
joined  Cbamock,  Porter,  and  others  in  designs 
against  the  king,  which  ripened  nest  year 
into  the  Assassination  Plot.  His  fellow-cen- 
^irator.  Porter,  informed  the  government  of 
the  whole  intrigue,  and  Sir  John  attempted 
to  escape  to  F^anc^  but  was  arrested  near 
Romney  Marsh.  He  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  order  to  gain  time,  he  offered  to 
disdose  all  he  knew  touching  the  Jacobite 
plots.  His  artful  confession,  while  silent 
about  the  real  Jacobite  plotters,  contained 
a  great  deal  of  evidence — mostly  true,  no 
doubt  —  against  Marlborough,  Godolphin, 
Russell,  and  Shrewsbury,  who  had  from  time 
to  time  intrigued  with  the  court  of  St.  Gcr- 
mains.  Furious  at  the  charges  brought  against 
their  party,  the  "Whigs  determined  topursuethe 
subject.  Fenwick  was  examined  by  William, 
but  refused  to  make  any  disclosures.  He  had 
heard  that  his  wife,  Lady  Mary  Fenwi'  k, 
had  succeeded  in  getting  Goodman  —  the 
only  other  witness  against  him — out  of  the 
country,  and  Porter's  evidence  remained  un- 
supported. But  the  Whigs,  not  to  be  baulked 
of  their  prey,  brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder 
against  him,  which  the  Commons  passed,  by 
186  to  166.  The  bill  passed  through  its  first 
stage  in  the  Lords  without  a  division.  After 
a  violent  struggle,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  by  73  to  53,  and  the  third,  by  only  68 
votes  to  61.  On  Jan.  28  he  was  executed, 
Hallam's  opinion  on  the  act  of  attainder  is 
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thst,  "  it  did  not,  like  some  acts  of  attainder, 
inflict  a  punuhment  beyond  the  offem  e,  but 
supplied  the  deficiencj  of  legal  evidonce." 
Yet,  allowini^  the  substantial  justice  of  the 
sentence,  it  is  quostiooable  whether  it  was  not 
ill-advised  to  break  from  the  rigid  rules  of 
law,  especially  for  so  second-rate  a  person  as 
Fanvick. 

State  Triolf;  Cmwnima*  JowmdU;  Hnltam, 
Omwt  Hiat ,-  Bahki^Hitt.  iff  Eng.;  HaoaoUj, 
EU.  Iff  Eng. 

Feonitftiltllin,  corresponding  to  the 
Kaluralia  of  the  Franks,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  partly  a  tax,  partly  a  gift  in  kind,  levied 
on  the  produce  of  the  land  for  tiw  support  of 
the  king  and  his  household. 

FsrgnSf  Loid  of  OaUomy  {d.  1161), 
was  contemporary  with  David  I.  of  Scot- 
land, whom  be  assisted  with  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard.  In  1160  he  joined 
tiie  sons  of  Malcolm  MacBeth  against  King 
Malcolm,  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  the 
royal  power.  He  retired  to  a  numaetery,  and 
died  1161.  He  married  Elieabeth,  natural 
daughter  of  Henry  I. 

Fergiui  Hot  {d.  601),  son  of  Ere,  King 
of  Trish  Dalriada,  crossed  over  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  with  his  brothers,  Loam 
Mor  and  Angus,  and  founded  in  Aixyleshire 
a  Scottish  colony,  which  afterwards  developed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada. 

Fa^VSOn*  Sobbrt  {d.  1714).  A  Scotch 
clergyman  who  got  a  living  in  England,  but, 
being  a  Presbyterian,  was  expelled  in  1762, 
and  became  a  schoolmaster  and  Dissenting 
preacher.  He  was  a  man  of  bad  character, 
and  constantly  involved  in  plots.  Being  a 
furious  Whig  he  was  expetled  from  England 
after  the  foitnre  of  the  House  Plot.  He 
then  went  to  Holland,  instigated  and  took 
part  in  Monmouth's  rebellion,  escaped  after 
SedgmooT,  and  joined  William  III.'s  expedi- 
tion, DiaajTistea,  however,  at  his  inadequate 
reward,  he  turned  Jacobite,  and  shared  in  the 
Aosamination  Plot  and  Hontgomery'fl  Plot. 
Kotwithstanding  his  connection  with  bo  many 
conspiracies,  he  escaped  every  danger,  an^ 
died  a  natural  death. 

FaroMshart  Tn  Battlb  of  fDee.  21, 
1846),  was  fought  between  the  Sikhs  under 
Lall  Sing,  35,000  in  number,  with  100  guns, 
and  the  English  under  Sir  Hugh  (3ongh,  The 
English  began  operations  by  attacking  at  night 
the  entrenched  camp  of  the  enemy  round  the 
village  of  Ferozeshar ;  but  the  storm  of  shot 
was  teniflc,  and  entirely  fraetrated  the  rash 
attempt  to  carry  the  camp  by  a  charge. 
When  day  dawned  the  assault  was  renewed, 
and  as  quarrels  had  broken  out  among  the 
Sikh  leaders,  the  resistance  was  comparatively 
feeble,  and  the  Sikhs  were  finally  put  to 
flight.  That  this  battle  was  the  most  severe 
evor  fought  in  India  was  doe  almost  as  much 


to  the  rash  blondering  of  the  English  as  to 
the  valour  of  the  Sikhs.    [Sikh  Waus.] 

Ferrars,  Robeht,  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
{d.  1555),  was  deprived  of  his  see  by 
Maiy,  having  previously  been  imprisoned 
by  Northumberland,  at  tho  instance  of 
some  of  bis  clergy  who  accused  him  of 
neglect  of  duty.  He  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  burnt  at  Carmarthen,  March  30, 
\i)hb.  Mr.  Froude  says  of  him  : — "  He  was  a 
man  of  large  humanity,  justice,  and  upright- 
ness, neither  conspicuous  as  a  Uieologiui  nor 
prominent  as  a  preacher,  but  remarkable 
chiefly  for  good  sense  and  a  kindly  imagi- 
native tendemees."  This  seems  a  rather 
exaggerated  liew  of  a  very  ordinary  man, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions,  was  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  the  difficoltiee  of  his 
position. 

Ferrers,  Geobob  [b.  1612,  d.  1679).  A 

lawj-er,  dramatist,  and  poet  of  some  celebrity, 
mainly  remembered  from  his  connection  with 
a  famous  case  of  privilege  of  Parliament,  In 
1543,  while  member  for  Plymouth,  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  Parliament  took  np  hie 
case,  and  compelled  the  Sheriff  of  London, 
with  his  oGBcers  and  the  creditor  as  well  to 
appear  at  the  bar  and  sent  them  all  to  prison. 
A  remarkable  trial  followed,  leading  to 
Ferrers's  release  by  virtue  of  his  privilege. 
Henry  YIII.,  in  whose  ser\'ice  Ferrers  was, 
warmly  took  up  his  cause. 

HstaeU's  Prtotimit   Hallam,  Cimd.  Hut. 

Ferrybridge,  The  Battle  op  (1461),  was" 
fought  just  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  The 
Yorkists  who  were  at  Pootefract  attempted 
to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferry- 
bridge ;  but  a  body  of  light  cavalry  under 
Lord  Clifford  was  detached  by  the  Lancas- 
trians,  attacked  and  defeated  the  Yorkists, 
and  slew  Lord  Eitzwalter  thoir  leader.  The 
Yorkists,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
Aire  at  Castleford,  three  miles  higher  np  the 
river,  and  in  attempting  to  regain  the  main 
body  of  the  Lancasmaos  at  Towtonj  Clifford 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

Fetlianleaff,  The  Battle  op  (584),  was 
fought  between  Ceawlin  and  Cntha,  Kings  of 
the  West  Saxons  and  the  Britons.  Cutha 
was  slain,  Mid  Ceawlin,  though  he  took  many 
towns  and  countless  booty,  sars  the  Chronicle, 
returned  in  anger  to  his  own  country'.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  says  that  the  English  were 
defeated,  but  afterwards  rallied  by  Ceawlin, 
and  so  won  the  day.  Dr.  Gnest  identifies 
his  Fethanleag  with  Faddiley,  near  Nantwich, 
in  Cheshire,  and  regards  the  battle  as  a  critical 
one  in  the  conquest  of  the  Severn  A''alley  by 
the  English.  As  compared  with  the  grmt 
victory  of  Deorham  in  677,  which  gave  the 
Welsh  the  Lower  Severn,  it  was  a  check  on 
t^e  English.  If,  as  Dr.  Guest  holds,  Ceawlin's 
destruction  of  TJriconium,  lamented  in  the 
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Welih  elegy  on  the  death  of  Cyuddylan, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the 
defeat  of  Faddiley  left  the  Middle  bevem 
Welsh  until  the  days  of  OfEa,  and  even  Chester 
until  the  reign  of  Ethelfrith, 

Anglo-Saion  Chroniclt;  Qawt,  Tht  Conqiuttv/ 
th<  S«««m  Vullts  (OrtutncH  CeUtcie,  vol.  iij. 

Fradalicm  (for  etymolog\-  see  Fief)  is 
in  its  most  general  sense  detinod  as  un  organi- 
satton  of  society  based  on  land  tenure.  It  is 
applied  specially  to  the  system  which  arose  in 
Western  Europe  after  the  dittsolution  of  the 
Curoliagian  Empire,  and  also  less  fully  to 
special  and  aoalogous  systems  which  ^rang 
up  among  the  Germanic  peojdes  not  dii-ectly 
included  in  that  empire — as  England  or 
Sweden — but  where  similar  tendencies  after- 
wards manifested  themselves.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish feudalism  in  its  legal,  political,  and 
even  in  its  vaguer  social  aspects.  Legal 
feudalism  indicates  a  certain  method  of  l^d 
tenure.  Political  feudalism  followed  when 
every  regulian  right  became  attached  to 
ownerehip  of  land  by  a  feudal  tenure.  The 
eociol  id^  of  a  feudal  society  necessarily  fol- 
lowed at  a  later  stage. 

The  main  source  of  feudalism,  both  in  Eng> 
land  and  on  the  Continent,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
primitive  German  Constitution.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  wandering  nations  had  made  that 
primitive  personal  pohty  a  territorial  one,  and 
Its  essentially  unprogressive  character  on  the 
old  lines  necessitated  a  new  sj'stcm  to  meet 
the  varj-ing  needs  of  a  progressive  society. 
Contact  with  dying  Imperialism  precipitated 
but  did  not  create  this  process  out  of  which 
feudalism  sprang. 

In  the  Frankish  Empire,  Charles  the  GSreat 
bound  together  the  national  German  state  of 
tiie  Franks,  the  traditions  of  Roman  law  and 
empire,  and  his  own  gift  of  a  powerful  ad- 
ministrative  system.  Under  his  feeble  des- 
cendants this  system  broke  down.  After  the 
anarchy  which  this  process  occasioned,  the 
organised  anarchy  of  feudalism  arose,  from 
the  benefldary  system,  the  practice  of  com- 
mendation and  the  gntnta  ci  immunity  which 
were  superadded  to  them.  The  king  was  in 
the  habit  of  granting  lands  out  of  his  own 
vast  estates  to  followers  on  the  special  promise 
of  fidelity,  and  lesser  proprietors  in  full 
sovereignty  surrendered  their  nominal  alod  to 
a  great  church  or  noble,  to  receive  it  back  as 
a  tenant  protected  by  a  powerful  patron. 
These  laum  were  the  bme/leia,  the  territorial 
source  of  feudaUsm,  and  the  condition  on 
which  they  were  very  commonly  held  was  mili- 
tary service.  Commendation  was  personal,  and 
consisted  in  a  man  submitting  himself  to  a 
lord  whose  vassal  and  man  [Honaox;  Vassal] 
he  became.  "  The  nmon  of  the  beneficiary 
tie  with  that  of  commendation,'*  says  Dr. 
Stnbhs,  "  completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obliga- 
tion." Hie  third  element  arose  as  follows. 
The  natioDal  courta  had  become  itereot}Ded 


or  ineffective,  and  it  became  customary  to 
unite  to  the  grant  of  a  heneflcium  a  fpnnt 
to  its  lord  of  power  to  exercise  full  jurisdic- 
tion within  it.  Thus  the  fief  or  benefice  was 
withdrawn  from  the  national  system,  and 
when  these  grants  of  immunity  from  the  courts 
of  the  ffau  became  general,  and  when  political 
functions  followed  judicial  ones,  we  have  the 
complete  feudalism  of  eleventh  century  France 
— when,  though  ties  of  feudal  dependence 
united  the  meanest  ^"assal  to  the  crown  as 
supreme  overlord,  the  national  system  had 
become  obliterated,  central  power  nominal, 
and  all  real  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
multitude  of  landowners,  who  had  every  re- 
galian  right  in  their  own  estate.  This  was  th» 
system  miich  the  barons  of  Normandy  lived 
undo-,  and  which  they  would  bin  have 
brought  to  England  with  them. 

In  England,  however,  a  similar  but  inde- 
pendent process  had  set  in.  The  Coiaitalus 
of  the  old  Germans  which  had  died  out 
in  Gaul,  became  in  England  the  source  of  a 
new  organisation  of  society.  The  long's 
thegnt,  the  eemittt  in  a  later  stage,  re- 
ceived with  grants  of  folkland,  grants  cj  im- 
munities from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  popular 
courts,  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
practical  feudalism  on  these  tokm  or  fran- 
chises. The  free  man  bowed  his  neck  for 
bread  or  potectifm.  Everything  became  terri- 
torialised.  What  was  originally  the  exception 
rapidly  tended  to  become  the  rule.  The  great 
earls,  as  on  the  Continent,  gradually  t&ew 
ofi  their  neutral  character.  Harold  suggests 
the  parallel  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  Continental 
feudalism  found  a  soil  ready  to  receive  it. 

William  I.  and  his  sons  brought  with  them 
feudal  theory  and  feudal  practice.  To  him, 
as  to  his  barons,  no  logpX  theory  of  tenure 
was  possible  but  the  raudal  one;  and  the 
generation  after  the  Conquest  saw  feudalism 
m  it«  legal  aspect  established  uniTersally  in 
England.  But  William  had  seen  how 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  government  meant 
mere  anarchy  in  Normandy,  and  did  his 
best  to  prevent  its  introducti<m  into  England. 
Hie   barons   naturally   desired  as  much 

S>wer  here  as  at  home;  hut  save  in  the 
order  Palatinates  [Palatikb  Counties  ; 
BonnSBs],  and  afterwards  in  Wales  and 
Ireland,  which  they  won  as  independent  ad- 
venturers, the  Norman  kings  rcoused  them 
this.  Rebellion  after  rebellitm  broke  ont  and 
was  crashed.  At  last  Henry  I.'b  defeat  of 
Robert  of  Belesme  settled  the  question  for 
his  reign.  Under  Stephen  the  barons  won 
the  day,  and  then  alone  did  feudal  government 

Srevail  in  England.  Henrj*  H-,  in  1174,  put 
own  the  fiiiat  revolt  of  the  feudal  party. 
His  administrative  system  rendered  his  tn- 
umph  permanent.  Only  under  Henr}'  IIL's 
minority  were  there  some  slight  tendencies  to 
a  feudal  survival.  Edward  I.  destroyed  the 
political  importance  of  land  tenure.  Hence- 
forth the  borons  fought,  not  to  abolish  the 
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central  state  in  favour  of  feudal  locsIiBm,  but 
to  get  the  machiniTy  of  the  ceotrBl  state  into 
their  own  hands.  They  fought,  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  crown,  but  to  put  the  monarchy  in  com- 
mission. The  chivalry  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, though  the  result  of  a  feudal  ideal,  was 
powerless  to  bring  buck  real  feudalism.  The 
baronial  power  perished  with  the  Wars  of  the 
Rosea.  The  legal  theory  remained,  with  its 
obligation  of  fealty  and  homage,  ita  inddenta 
of  aids,  wardships,  marriage,  its  military  ear> 
vice,  and  other  effects. 

James  I.  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  abolish 
feudal  tenures.  AnActof  1660actuallyef[ected 
this.    The  very  indefinito  sense  in  which 
feudalism  is  sometimes  osed  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy  need  not  be 
dealt  with.  Yet  the  English  land  law  remains 
full  of  Teatigea  of  feudalism.    Every  copy- 
holder still  owes  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the 
feudal  incidents.   Lands  of  the  intestate  and 
kinless  deceased  sUll  esdieat  to  the  next  lord. 
For  SnsUah  tBodallnn.  StnbU's  OmuWtUloMl 
ffirfors  &  tbe  n^me  aathoritr.  Waits'a 
SfotoMc  F<rAutunfag«Mhtoliti  stands  la  siiiiilar 
ttMOaa  to  the  fandallaai  of  the  Ynak  Empire. 
The  ^[tateenth  osntnrr  traatlue  and  the  law 
books  am  all  taiiitod  by  the  Mas  theory  of  the 
origin  ot  fandalimi.  wldch  Walte  Bm^  duno- 
UaSed.    Many  of  the  French  writen  whoM 
worka  woaU  otbanrise  be  of  (mat  valoa,  aolhr 
ffoa  the  same  defect.    Both's  OMchiohto  dt 
Bn^lefalwiMM  iin4  jPvudadtdt,  is  a  eap^oiDaiit 
and  check  on  Waits,  with  whom  be  ia  at  veil- 
aDOO  on  some  Important  pointa.   Beferenoes  to 
the  apeoial  articloe  oa  euh  of  the  feudal  Incd- 
denta  will  nipplr  the  dttalls  of  the  feadal 
ayatem  in  EngLuid.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Ferarsluuii,  Lons  Dubas,  Eakl  or. 
A  French  noble,  nephew  of  Turenne,  who 
entered  the  English  service  under  Charles  II, 
and  James  II.,  commanded  the  army  which 
defeated  Uonmouth  at  Sedgemoor,  and, 
though  his  incapacity  in  that  campaign  wvs 
only  equalled  by  his  brutalitj-,  was  made 
gonei'al-in-chiaf  of  the  army  Uiat  James  II. 
collected  to  overawe  his  people.  In  1688  he 
disbanded  that  army,  and  vas  for  a  time  im- 
prisoned by  William  III. 
Hacaolay,  Hitt.  of  £ng. 

Fieff  or  Peo  (Lat-  ftudum,  ftodum),  is 
derived  from  the  old  German  word  for  cattle 

gnodem  High  German,  Vieh ;  old  High 
erman,  fihu;  Gtothio,  faihu;  Old  £ngU&, 
ftoh),  which  got  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of 
money  or  property  in  general  (cf.  peeuHia). 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  second 
syllable  has  any  connection  with  od,  also 
meaning  property.  The  word  first  appears  in 
the  ninth  century,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  technical  meaning  of  land  held  of  a  lord 
by  feudal  tenure  [Fbvdalish]  or  military 
■ervice. 

Stabbs,  CoMf.  HW. ;  Dnoange,  OloMrir<a.v.>. 

Fioldan*  John,  originally  a  labourer, 
became  master  of  a  factorj-,  and  from  1832— 
1847  was  1I.P.  for  Oldham.   He  is  chiefly 


remembered  by  his  exeitioiis  in  favour  of  the 
Factoy  Acts,  especially  the  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
Fiennes.  [Say  and  Ssls,  Loan.] 
Fiennes,  Nathaniel,  second  son  of  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  was  educated  at  Winchester 
and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament  for  Banbur>', 
and  became  a  leader  amongst  the  "  Boot  and 
Branch"  party.  He  was  appointed  in  1611 
one  of  tite  committee  to  attend  the  king  to 
Scotland.  In  164'^  he  accepted  a  colonel's 
commission  in  Essex's  army,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  the  following 
year  he  surrendered  Bristol  to  Prince  Rupert 
(July,  1643),  under  circumstances  which 
made  him  8uq>eoted  of  either  treachery  or 
cowardice,  for  this  he  was  accused  Inr 
Walker  and  Prynne,  tried  by  court  martial^ 
and  sentenced  to  death.  His  former  servioee, 
and  his  family  interest,  secured  him  a  pardon, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  public  affairs, 
and  leave  the  kingdom  for  several  years. 
He  returned,  regained  the  confidence  of  his 
party,  and  became,  in  January,  1648,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms, but  was  expelled  from  Parliament  by 
Pride's  Purge.  In  Cromwell's  first  Pariia- 
ment  he  represented  the  count)',  in  the  second 
the  University,  of  Oxford.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  (1664), 
Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  (1659),  one 
of  OromweU's  lords  (1657),  and  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  in  the  discussions  con- 
cerning the  offer  of  the  crown  to  the 
Rrotector  (1667).  He  assisted  in  proclaiming 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  adhered  to  his  party 
till  the  re-establishment  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment deprived  him  of  his  office.  After  the 
Restoration  he  retired  into  private  life,  and 
died  in  1669.  fiennes  was  an  eloqneut 
speaker,  and  a  man  of  decided  opinions,  but 
irresolute  in  action,  and  constitutionally 
timid.  "  His  great  and  special  merit  is  the 
firm  stand  which  he  made  in  &vour  of 
religious  liberty  against  the  narrow  bigotry 
of  &e  Preebyterian  party." 

aanf .trd,  SfadfM  1/ tks  Qrtti  AMUsa;  Foaa, 
/adfet  ^SafftoNd. 

FiftMntha  was  the  name  giwa  to  a 
grant  voted  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign, 
which  was  originally,  as  the  name  implies,  a 
tax  of  one  fifteenth  on  movables.  But  in  the 
reiga  of  Edward  III.  a  ^iilaation  was  taken, 
and  henceforth  when  Parliament  voted  a 
fifteentit  each  parish  voted  a  fixed  sum,  ac- 
cording to  that  valuation.  What  for  the 
counties  was  a  fifteenth  was  in  towns  a 
tenth,  which  followed  the  same  rule.  ThB 
whole  amount  of  a  tenth  and  fiftoentti,  in 
Coke's  time,  vras  only  £29,000. 

Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  An  extreme 
sect  of  the  period  of  the  Puritan  Revolution, 
largely  found  in  the  army,  which  supported 
Cromwell,  in  the  belief  that  his  government 
was  the  beginning  ot  the  *'  Fifth  Monoroby," 
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dming  v^ticih  the  miUennial  niga  of  Ohrist 
on  earth  would  take  place.  The  raerious 
lour  monarchies  were  the  ABByrion,  Feroian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman.  But  such  fiuiatica 
ooold  not  but  be  in  opposition  to  any  estab- 
liBhed  government,  and  Cromwell  had  Bome 
difficulties  with  them.  In  1661,  the  revolt  of 
Venner  was  largely  supported  by  this  sect. 

Fiji  Islands,  Tub,  are  a  group  of  about 
250  ialands,  of  which  about  a  third  are  in- 
habited. They  lie  between  177°  £.  and  178° 
W.  long.,  and  between  16"  and  20°  S.  lat. 
Hie  latest  of  the  idanda  u  Yiti  Ijovu,  and 
the  only  other  of  any  size  is  Vanna  Leva. 
The  Fiji  group  was  first  discovered  by  Captain 
Cook,  in  1773.  They  were  ceded  to  England 
by  the  native  chiefs,  in  1874,  and  are  at 
wesent  governed  by  a  High  ComnuBsioner. 
Fiji  is  an  important  station  between  Panama 
and  AoBtraUa,  and  the  High  CommisBioner  is 
in ftposition to xegnlate  the  Polynesian  labour 
traffio. 

Smrttie,  Tn,  Mmllu  in  Fyi;  fniUams,  ^ 

Filmer,  Sta  Robbat  {d.  eirea  1653),  waa 
a  gentleman  of  Kent,  who  matriculated  at 
CwDibridge  (1604),  fought  for  the  king  during 
the  Civu  War,  and  wrote  in  defenoe  of 
monarchy.  His  chief  works  were  Th«  Firee- 
holdert'  Grand  Imputt  (pnblidied  1679),  A 
Trtatiae  on  the  Ftm^mt  of  tht  Cvmmont  in 
FarliamtHt,  written  in  answer  to  Prynne,  and 
tatriareha  (published  1680).  Filmer  started 
by  denying  the  doctrine  that  mankind  is 
natnnUy  endowed  and  bom  with  freedom 
from  an  snbjection,  and  at  liberty  to  choose 
what  form  of  government  it  pleased;  and 
that  the  power  which  any  one  man  hath  over 
others  was  at  first  bestowed  accoi-ding  to  the 
discretion  of  the  multitude.  He  went  on  to 
derive  regal  authority  from  the  authority  of 
a  father  over  his  family,  as  it  was  exercised 
by  the  patriarchs.  From  the  patriarchs,  by 
hereditary  descent,  this  authori^  was  trans- 
mitted to  different  rojral  houses.  The  roj'al 
autiiority,  therefore,  resembled  the  natural 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  children.  The 
kingdom  and  its  head,  like  the  family  and  its 
head,  existed  by  divine  ordinance.  The  king 
received  from  Glod  "  his  royal  charter  of  a 
imiTezMl  father,"  and  ruled,  therefore,  by 
divine  right.  The  subject  was,  in  con- 
sequence, Donnd  to  absolute  obedience,  and  had 
'  no  right  to  depose  a  king  or  alter  the  line  of 
snccesstoa.  Filmer's  book  was  published  in  the 
midst  of  the  discuasions  on  the  Exclusion 
Bill,  and  his  theory  supplied  a  powerful 
ugoment  to  those  who  denim  the  competence 
of  ParHament  to  ezdude  James  frran  the 
timme. 

J.  OafadiMr.  SwHm  te  BnpKA  HMDry. 
Finch,  John,  Lord  (S.  1684,  d.  1660), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Finch,  an  eminent 
lawyer.   He  was  a  member  of  Charlee  I.'s 
flnt  two   Pariiaments,  and  was  ohosen 
Hm.-16* 


Speaker  of  the  third,  which  met  in  1628. 
Ue  speedily  showed  himself  a  detjided 
partisan  of  the  king,  and,  in  1629,  he  refused 
to  read  a  remonstrance  against  tunnage  and 
poundage  after  the  king's  message  for  the 
adjournment  of  Parliament  had  been  de- 
livered. A  tumult  occurred,  during  which 
the  Speaker  was  held  down  in  his  c^ir,  and 
Holies  read  the  protestation  to  the  House. 
In  1687  Finch  was  made  Chief  Justice  oi  the 
Common  Pleas,  in  which  capacity  he  ddivered 
judgment  against  Hampden  in  Uie  case  of 
eh)p>money.  In  1640  he  was  made  Lord 
Keeper,  but,  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  he  fled  from  England,  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year,  to  Holland,  where 
he  remained  till  1660,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  took  ptui  in  the  trials  of  Che 
Regicidea.  Hie  character  of  "an  unprincipled 
law}*er  and  a  time-serving  minister,**  which 
Mr.  Foes  gives  him,  seems  to  be  only  too 
well  deserved,  and  he  died  nnivusally 
despised. 

CUrendmi.  SW.  nfOu  StbMbm ;  Whitelooka, 
MtmoriaU  ;  FoSs,  JwlgM  vf  SugUnMl. 

Finoli.  [NoTrmoHAic,  Eaul  of.] 
Fines,  Thb  Statutb  of,  an  Act  (tf  the 
fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.,  was  based  on  a 
similar  one  of  Richard  III.  It  enacts  that 
a  fine,  levied  with  proclamations  in  a  public 
court  of  justice,  shall,  after  five  years,  be 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  bar  to  all 
claims  npcm  lands.   Its  main  object  was  to 

five  security  of  tenure  to  existing  tenants  1^ 
xing  a  short  term  of  prescription;  a  measure 
very  necessary  just  after  the  Wars  of  tho 
Roses.  It  did  flot,  as  some  hare  thought, 
give  liberty  of  alienation  with  the  view  of 
luring  on  a  spendthrift  nobility  to  rqin. 

HaUan.  CmuL  Sbt. ;  Searss,  AM.  MiifiUk 
Lam. 

RnfflttlltTiiB  Battlb  of  (719),  near  Loch- 
avich  m  Argyleahire,  was  fought  between 
Selvach,  King  of  Dalriada,  and  his  brother, 
Aincellach,  whom  he  ha^  driven  out  in  698. 
Aincellach  made  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
his  kingdom,  but  was 

Ftnlay  Qnestioii,  Thb.  Ur.  Finlay, 
the  Greek  historian,  had  settled  in  Athens 
when  Greece  became  independent.  Some  of 
his  land  had  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  off  the  new  palace  gardens  of  King 
Otho,  and  Mr.  Finlay  had  Alined  to  take 
the  terms  offered  him,  which  had  been 
accepted  by  all  the  other  landowners  in  a 
similar  position.  He  appealed  to  the  English 
government,  and  his  case  was  lunqwd  with 
the  Padfico  and  the  EtotOme  case  into  one 
grand  grievance,  toe  which  the  British  govern- 
ment demanded  instant  compensation. 

Firlioln.  One  of  the  legendary  or 
fabulous  tnhes  of  the  earliest  period  of  Irish 
history.  They  may,  it  has  been  thought, 
oorrespond  to  the  pre-Aryan  inhabitants  oi 
beland. 
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Fire  of  Xiondon,  Thb  Qkut  rSept.  2—6, 
1666),  broke  out  acciaeotally  in  R  nouse  near 
London  Bridge,  but  a  Btrong  east  wind  caused 
it  to  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  for 
some  dAVB  London  was  given  up  to  the 
flames.  Two-thirda  oi  London  was  destroyed 
— eighty-aina  churches,  including  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  more  than  13,000  dwelling- 
bouses.  But  the  fire,  tbou^  destroying 
BO  much,  was  most  beaeficial  in  thoroughly 
eradicating  the  plague.  The  ferer  dens  in 
which  it  continually  lurked  were  burnt,  and 
the  new  houses  which  were  erected  were  far 
more  healthy  and  better  arranged.  The  fire 
was  attributed  to  the  hated  Fainsta,  and  on 
the  M<mument,  which  was  erected  to  oom> 
memorate  it,  the  RomaniBta  were  lUrectly 
charged  with  being  Uie  authota  of  the  terribfe 
conflagration. 

First  of  Jvam,  Thb  Battlb  of  thb 

(1794),  waa  a  naval  engagement  fought  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
French  had  collected  a  fleet  of  twenty-six 
■hips  at  Brest,  which  put  out  on  Slay  20  to 
me^  a  convoy  of  com  ships  expected  from 
America.  On  the  28th  Lord  Howe  with  the 
Channel  fleet  brought  them  to  a  partial  engage- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  till  June  1  that  he 
was  able  to  bring  about  a  decisive  encounter. 
Having  the  wind  of  the  enemv,  he  reoolved 
to  break  through  the  French  heet,  and  fight 
it  to  leeward.  The  enemy  lay  in  close  line 
td  battle,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and 
Howe'e  object  waa  not  to  come  down  on  it 
perpoKlicularly,  bat  to  safl  abreast  of  it  until 
each  shi|»  got  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through  it.  It  waa  impossible,  however,  to 
carry  out  the  manoeuvre  in  detail,  and  five 
only  of  the  ships,  besides  the  flag-ship,  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  throagfa,  whuio  the  rest 
enga^^  the  enemy  on  the  windward  side. 
Biit  m  whatever  position  the  British  shi])a 
eloaed  with  the  enemy,  their  mode  of  fighting 
was  too  fierce  to  be  long  resisted,  and  after  a 
few  hours  the  French  ships,  which  were  able, 
began  to  move  off;  nor  was  the  pursuit 
vigoronsly  carried  out.  As  it  was,  however, 
eight  shipa  bad  been  lost  to  the  enemy,  and 
8,000  men,  while  the  English  admiral  returned 
his  losses  at  1,1-50  in  killed  and  wounded; 
but  the  com  ships  escaped  to  Brest.  The 
moral  effects  of  the  victory  were  greater 
than  the  material.  [Howk,  Lurd  ;  Buiupoht, 
Viscount.] 

Jamais  Naval  Hut.;  Allen,  Baaim  ^  th* 
Navji;  AUsoa,  BM.  (if  Eurttpt. 

TlMht  SiKON  (d.  1531),  an  associate  of 
Tyndall,  and  one  of  the  earliest  Eniflish  Pro- 
testants, became  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
popular  attack  on  the  clei^',  called  the 
Httpplieation  of  Beggnra,  whidi  led  him  into 
a  controversj-  with  ilore. 

Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  {b, 
1459,  d.  1535),  was  born  at  Beverley.  After  a 
diatinguiahed  Cambridge  career,  in  which  he 


took  a  prominent  part  in  bringing  the  studies 
of  that  university  abreast  of  the  new  learning, 
both  in  Greek  and  theology,  he  was  choeen  in 
1504  Biahop  uf  Rochester,  and  was  also  from 
1505 — 8,  Master  of  Queen's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  man  of  honeitty,  piety,  and  deter- 
mination, but  of  strict  conservative  principles, 
he  benime  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
opposed  to  Henry  VIII. 'a  divorce,  listened  to 
the  Nun  of  Kent,  opposed  t^o  ro}'al  anpre* 
ma<^,  and  waa  imprisoned  in  1534,  and 
attainted.  His  untimely  appointment  as 
cardinal  by  Paul  III.  led  to  his  execution,  after 
trial  by  a  special  commission,  on  June  22, 
1535. 

Fishgnanl  is  a  small  town  in  Pembroke* 
ahire,  on  a  land-locked  haven  in  the  north  of 
that  county.   Near  hoe,  at  Llanwnda,  1,400 

French  soldiers  Uinded  on  February  22,  1797; 
but  they  were  the  scum  of  every  gaol  in 
France,  and  showed  little  power  of  resistance. 
Frightened,  as  the  story-  goes,  by  the  red  coats 
and  tall  hats  of  the  old  Welsh  women,  they 
surrendered  on  February  24,  to  the  iU-ftrmed 
local  militia  under  Lord  Cawdor. 

Fitton,  Albxandbh,  a  barrister  of  no  re- 
putation or  character,  was  made  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Iielai^  by  James  L  in  1688.  He  had 
been  detected  in  forgery,  and  fats  only  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  had  reoentlr  become 
a  Roman  Catholic.  After  Tyroonnei'a  death 
he  became  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  appointed 
to  govern  Ireland. 

Kaoanlaj,  Hut.  <^  Bug. 

FitB-Aldlielm,  William  db,  was  sent 
by  Henry  II.,  in  1171,  to  treat  with  Roderick 
O'Connor.  He  was  again  in  Ireland  as 
Henry's  envoy,  with  tiie  bulls  of  Adrian 
IV.  and  Alexander  III.  In  1176  he  be- 
came Strongbow's  successor  as  Governor  of 
Ireland.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
Geraldinea,  and  defrauded  Fitz- Maurice's  sons 
of  part  of  their  inheritance  in  1177.  He  was 
recalled,  not  having  signaliBed  himself  in  any 
other  way. 

Pit»-Athnlf,    OOKSTATnTNB    {d.  1222), 

was  the  leader  of  a  riot  in  Ijond<m  in  1222, 
which,  tiiongli  it  owed  its  origin  to  trivial 
circnmataacea,  became  most  serious  in  its 
results,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  secretly 
fomented  by  Louis  of  Fiance.  It  was,  how- 
ever, summarily  put  don'n  by  Hubert  de 
Burgh ;  Fitz-Athulf  was  hanged  and  his 
followers  fined  or  mutilated. 

Fitsgerald,  Lurd  Edward  {h.  Oct.  15, 
1763,  d.  June  4,  1798),  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  married 
the  reputed  daughter  of  Philippe  Egalitj. 
In  1784  he  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, and  opposed  the  Address.  In  1793  he 
was  compelled  to  apologise  fur  words  reflect- 
ing on  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Just  before,  he 
had  gone  to  Paris  as  envoy  of  the  United 
Iriahmra.   In  1799  he  took  their  oatl^ 
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,  and  again  went  over  to  the  Cootineat,  met 
Hoche  in  Switzurland,  and  settled  on  a  French 
invasion.  On  his  return  to  Ireland  he  kept 
up  a  conetant  correspondence  with  France 
through  his  wife  at  Hamburg.  In  Oct., 
1797,  a  "person,"  as  he  is  called,  gave  infor* 
■nation  of  this  to  Pitt,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  «iD.ployed  as  a  spy,  but  he  refused  to  come 
forward  as  a  witness,  and  the  gorenunent 
could  not,  therefore,  arrest  Lo:^  Edward. 
On  Harch  12,  1798,  he  escaped  while  his 
(eUow-conspirators  were  seized.  A  reward 
of  £1,000  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
but  he  continued  undiscovered  in  his  hiding, 
place  in  I>oblin.  Finally,  however,  he  was 
betraved  by  a  man  whose  name  never  tran- 
spired,  and  on  May  19th  between  five  and  six 
o  clock  he  was  seized  on  bis  bed.  He  stabbed 
Ryan  and  Swan,  two  of  the  ofiBcers,  but 
was  disabled  by  a  pisKd-shot  and  was  cap- 
tured. The  seal  of  the  United  Irishmen  and 
a  plan  for  the  euipiise  of  Dublin  was  found 
on  him.  Before  he  could  be  ^ried,  he  died  of 
his  wounds  (June  4,  1798). 

MoonL  Lif$  trf  Lord  B.  JtbymUj  Tnmde, 
A^tU  in  inland, 

VitagnuH,  Maurice,  one  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  Ireland,  was  the  second  sou  of 
Nesta  (former  mistr^  of  Henrj-  I.)  and 
Gerald,  Lord  of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire. 
He  boded  at  Wexford  in  1169  in  company 
with  Fits-Stephen.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
leader  in  the  soUy  from  Dublin  which  led  to 
O'Connor's  flight  u  1 1 70.  He  was  with  John 
de  Lacy  when  O'Ruark  was  killed,  and  got 
Wicklow  Castle  as  a  fief.  He  died  in  1176. 
Giraldus  says  of  him  that  he  died  leaving  no 
man  behind  him  stronger  in  constancy  and 
faith.  His  sons  were  deprived  of  Wicklow, 
Imt  got  other  estates  instead.  He  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  houses  of  Kildaie  and  Deanoud, 
and  of  the  Fitzgerald  family  generally. 

OtnldDB  Ciunbreaaia,  MxmmMo  BOwnims 
XiytMton's  Hfuri  IJ. 

Fiticnrald,  Lohd  Thoius  {d.  i&36), 

son  of  Gerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and 
vice-deputy  for  him.  On  his  father's  arrest 
by  Henry  VIII.,  Lord  Thomas  excited  in 
1636  a  snnewhat  formidable  revolt  in  Ireland, 
which  for  a  time  was  very  suceessfuL  But 
the  storming  of  Maynooth,  the  great  strong- 
hdd  of  the  FitsgeraJds,  by  Steffint^n,  led  to 
the  ruin  of  their  cause.  After  a  long  period 
of  wandering,  Thomas  surrendered  to  the 
English,  and  was  hung  with  his  five  uncles  at 
Tybom  on  Feb.  3, 1636. 
Vroode,  HM.  Ai«. 
Fitsgsnld,  Sui  Thomas  Tvdkdt  [d. 
1810),  was  High  Sheriff  of  Tipperary  during 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  He  committed  and 
encontaged  the  most  frightful  barbarities. 
One  man  named  Wright  was  flogged  nearly 
to  death  for  baring  a  note  in  French  in  his 
pocket.  After  the  rebellion  he  was  fined 
£500  "by  a  juzy  on  tlus  account ;  but  govern- 


ment paid  his  fine,  and  in  1801  made  him  a 
baronet.  Froude  says  that  his  severities 
prevented  an  outbreak  in  Tipperary. 

FitsMrald  and  Ywua,  Loru  {d.  1843), 
an  Irish  Ttny  politician  of  some  maA,  repre- 
sented* Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons  till 
turned  out  by  O' Conn  ell,  on  seeking  re- 
election after  appointment  to  office.  From 
1628 — 1830  he  was  Pa>'mastea>  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade;  and  from  1841— 
1843,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Pit^eral^  Faxilt  of.   Their  reputed 

ancestor  was  William,  Castellan  of  Windsor 
in  the  Conqueror's  reign ;  from  him  was  de- 
scended Grerald,  father  of  Maurice  Fitzgerald 
and  William  Fitzmaimce :  the  latter  is  the 
ancestor  of  the  Knight  of  Kerrj'  and  of 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  JIaurice  Fitz- 
gerald, the  founder  of  the  house,  secured 
large  grants,  among  them  the  barony  of 
Offaley.  In  1205  bis  son  became  Baron  of 
Offaley.  The  baron's  brother  was  Lord 
Justice,  and  fought  against  the  I^IarshalU  on 
King  John's  behalf.  The  younger  brother  of 
the  seventh  Lord  ONfoley,  Siaurice,  was,  in 
1329,  created  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  the  Lord 
Offaley  himself  became  Earl  of  Kildare. 
From  tliis  time  the  Fitsgeralds  became  practi- 
cally the  rulers  of  Ireland,  or  at  least  of  the 
English  part  of  it.  The  destruction  of  the 
bouses  of  De  Bai^h  and  De  lacy  left  the 
Butlers  alone  as  their  rivals.  From  the  defeat 
of  Edward  Bruce  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the 
histwy  of  Ireland  is  made  m  of  HtBVC  con- 
stant wars  with  the  Bntlers.  For  the  deetruc' 
tion  of  their  immense  power,  see  the  articles 
on  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond.  The 
first  branch  is  still  represented  in  our  own 
day  by  the  ducal  house  of  Leinster. 

Barke'8  Pttragt  and  JSxtind  Ptera^t;  Nicolas, 
Hutoric  Ptmragt. 

Fitlgibbon,  John  {b.  1748,  d,  1802),  whs 
created  Baron  Fitzgibbon  in  1789,  Viscount 
in  1793,  Eail  of  CUre  in  179S.  He  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  at  Trinity  College,  and 
was  even  then  the  rival  of  Grattan.  He  soon 
made  a  name  at  the  bar.  In  the  year  1787  he 
first  signalised  himself  as  Tory  member  for 
Dublin,  by  speaking  against  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Vcdunteers,  then  at  the  height  of  tiieir 
popularity.  His  second  great  speech  wns 
directed  against  Flood's  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  lost.  In  1784  he  became  Attorney- 
General,  and  as  such  had  the  courage  to  attack 
the  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  as  he  was  assembling 
the  freeholders  to  elect  representatives  to  a 
new  illegal  congress.  In  1785  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Cnrnm.  On  Jan.  31,  17S7,  he 
brought  in  a  Conspiracy  Bill,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  few  Irishmen  who  opposed  the  B^ency 
Bill  in  1788.  In  1789  he  became  a  peer  and 
Lord  Chancellor.  During  Lord  Camden's 
administration,  he  was  virtually  Governor  of 
Indand,  and  was  the  mainstay  of  the  govem- 
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ment  during  the  Rebellion  of  1798.  The  in- 
surgents hated  him  more  than  any  other 
man.  Lord  Comwallis,  though  he  came  out 
to  Ireland  prejudiced  agaiiufc  him,  declared 
later  that  be  vas  "  by  far  the  most  modetate 
and  right-headed  man  in  the  coontry."  He 
defended  the  Union  in  a  great  speech  on 
Feb.  10,  1800,  in  the  Iriah  Parliament.  In 
the  following  year  he  made  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  absentee  Whig  lords  in  the  English  Far- 
liameat.  In  1802  he  died,  and  his  burial 
was  nearly  interrupted  by  a  furious  mob.  A 
^pical  upholder  of  the  Protestant  ascendency, 
Fitzgibbm  is  Mr.  Fronde's  special  hero. 

Froade,  AtgUth  in  Iifland;  Plowden,  JAft  ^ 

QmdaTi. 

Fits-Gilbort,  Richakd,  or  Bickard  de 
Clarb,  was  a  Norman  baron,  nearly  related 
to  William  the  Ck>nqueror.  He  accompanied 
William  to  England,  and  received  lavish 
grants  of  land,  among  which  was  the  manor 
of  Clare,  from  which  ne  took  the  name  which 
his  descendants  likewise  adopted.  He  was 
appointed  joint  regent  of  EngUnd  during  Wil- 
liam's absence  in  1073,  and  in  107S  was  in- 
strumental in  quelling  the  rebellion  of  the 
Eiarlfi  of  Herefonl  and  Norfolk.  He  lived  on 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Fitsharru,  Edward  (<(  1681).  An  Irish 
adventurer,  who  in  1681  concooted  a  libel  apon 
tiie  kii^  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  deposition  of  the  one,  and  the 
exclusion  of  tlw  other.  This  manoscript  he 
I»x)bably  intended  to  place  in  the  study  of  one 
of  the  prominent  Whig  statesmen,  and  then, 
by  discovering  it  himself,  earn  the  wages  of 
an  informer.  He  was,  however,  betrayed  by 
an  accomplice,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  whore 
he  invented  a  Popish  Plot  for  the  murder  of 
the  kin^,  and  the  boiling  down  of  the  leading 
Whigs  mto  a  jelly,  to  be  used  for  anointing 
future  Popi^  kings.  Fitdiarris  was  im- 
peached by  the  Commons,  but  the  Lords  de- 
clared that  they  had  no  power  of  trjring  a 
commoner,  as  that  would  be  a  violation  of 
Ha^na  Charta,  while  the  Commone  asserted 
their  ri^ht  of  impeachment.  'Rte  dissolution 
tA.  l^bament  settled  the  &te  of  Fitzharris, 
who  was  tried  for  high  treason  before  the 
King's  Bench,  and  executed. 

Hallam,  ComL  UiA.;  PortiatMnlarif  Sidwy; 
BtaUTriaU. 

Fite-Harbttxt,  Mrs.,  a  Boman  Catholic 
lady,  with  whom  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
1787,  went  through  the  ceremtmy  of  mar- 
riage. If  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  had  not 
invalidated  this  marriage  as  contracted  withi 
out  the  roj-al  consent,  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  have  deprived  George  of  his  rights  of 
sncoession.  To  get  his  debts  paid,  George 
pennaded  Fox  to  pablicly  deny  his  marriage 
wiUi  Mrs.  Fits-Herbert,  and  afterwards  dniied 
he  had  instructed  Fox  to  do  so. 

Fitl-Jocelill,  Rboinald,  ArchUshop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  1191),  was  the  son  of  Jocelin, 


Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1174.  On  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  tiie  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, in  opposition  to  King  Richard  and 
Earl  John,  each  of  whom  had  his  own 
nominee,  chose  Reginald  to  fill  the  vacant  see. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  election  he  was 
seized  with  illness,  and  expired  in  less  tiian  a 
month. 

Hook,  ArcKbUhopi  of  Canltrbury. 

Fits-Maurice,  Jahes  {d.  1679),  was  the 
brother  of  the  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
and  far  superior  to  him  in  address  and 
military  skill.  When  the  head  of  the  family 
was  made  a  prisoner  by  Sidney,  he  roused  the 
Oeraldines,  and,  uniting  with  other  chiefs,  he 
took  KilmaUock.  Ho  went  over  to  Spain  to 
get  help  in  1670,  but  on  his  return,  had  to 
submit  to  Sir  John  Perrot  in  IS71.  He 
then  again  went  abroad,  and  in  vain  tried  to 
induce  France  and  Spain  to  come  .to  the  aid 
of  the  Irish  Catholics.  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
however,  entrusted  him  with  a  force  of  a  few 
hundred  men,  and  he  set  sail  with  them  in 
1579,  and  lamed  at  Smarwidc  Not  flndiiw 
there  the  support  he  expected,  be  went  o9 
into  Tipperary,  where  he  was  soon  aftra» 
wards  slam  in  battle. 

Fronde,  UUtorji  cf  AigloMd. 

Fits-Niffttl,  Richard,  or  Fits-Nsal  (d. 
1198),  waa  t  e  son  of  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  great-nephew  of  Bi^op  Roger,  of 
Salisbun*.  He  waa  appointed  Treasurer  of 
England  in  1165,  wbidi  office  he  seems  to 
have  held  till  his  death,  having  also  been  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1189.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  history  of  Heniy  II.*8  reign,  en- 
titled TVuo/tMMw,  which  is  probably  the 
basis  of  what  used  to  be  atbibuted  to  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough;  but  his  more  famous 
work  is  the  IHalogut  de  SoacMrio,  which 
his  position  and  connection  wifli  Nigd  and 
Roger  made  extremely  important  and  trust- 
worthy. 

Stnbba,  Pr4faoM  to  Bmadict  of  P*t«rboroMgh 
[BoUb  SerioB).  The  JHiAoguM  la  piiutad  la 
Stubbs's  S*lK(  Chartm, 

FitB-OsbAXn,  Roobr,  Earl  of  Hereford, 
was  the  son  of  William  Fits-Osbem.  In 
1075  he  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ralph 
Guader  against  William  L,  tiie  immediate 
cause  being  the  king's  refusal  to  allow  the 
marriage  between  Ralph  and  Fitz-Osbem's 
lister.  Being  defeatea  and  taken  prisoner, 
be  was  sentenced  to  deprivati<m  of  his  lands 
and  titles  and  perpetual  captivity.  [Nohwich, 
Bridal  op.} 

Fitl-Osbeni,  William  {d.  1072),  was  a 
Norman  baron,  somewhat  distantly  connected 
with  tiie  Conqueror.  He  was  very  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Norman  nobles  to  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  conmwnded  one  of  the  wings  at  Hie 
battle  of  Hasting*.   He  received  the  Palatine 
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earldom  of  Hereford  as  his  reward.  During 
the  king'i  alwence  in  Normandy  he  acted  as 
regent,  and,  in  1069,  unsted  in  Buppiearing 
the  inmrectionB  in  the  north  ana  wort  of 
England.  In  1072  he  went  over  to  FknderB, 
irhere  he  was  dafai,  -wMia  fi^bting  in  a  civil 
mr. 

Tranoan,  ITonMW  OmgiMtL 

FitB-OslmrkWiixuii  (d.  1196),  known 
alao  as  William  Longbeard,  the  first  dema- 
gogue in  Engiish  history,  seired  in  the  Hiird 
Uraeade,  and  is  described  as  a  man  of  great 
eloquence.  In  1196  a  poll-tax  was  levied  on 
London,  and  Fitz-Osbert  oi^anised  a  resistance 
to  it,  and  enrolled,  it  is  said,  more  than  50,000 
men.  He  held  meeting  denounced  the 
oppression  of  the  govemm^  bauiyeoitie,  and 
wodaimed  himself  the  saviour  of  the  pow. 
The  Justiciar,  Hubert  Walter,  collected 
troops,  and  speedily  awed  the  city  into  sub- 
mission. Fite-Osbert  took  sanctuary  in  St. 
Mazy-le-Bow,  where  he  was  attacked  by  fire, 
and  eventually  captured.  He  was  at  once 
tried,  and  pat  to  death  as  a  trtitor.  Of  his 
character  and  aims  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  as 
contemporary  writers  express  such  very  op- 
posite views.  William  of  Newburgh  eays: — 
"  The  contriver  and  fomenter  of  so  much 
evil  perished  at  the  command  of  justice,  and 
the  madness  of  this  wicked  conspiracy  ex- 
pired with  its  author :  and  those  persons, 
indeed,  who  were  of  more  healthful  and 
cautious  dispositionB  rejoiced  when  they 
beheld  or  heud  of  his  punishment,  washing 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  sinner."  On 
the  other  hand,  Matthew  Paris  says : — "  So 
perished  WiUiam  Longbeard,  for  couieavour- 
ing  to  uphold  the  cause  of  right  and  the  poor. 
If  it  be  the  cause  which  makes  the  nuur^, 
no  man  may  be  man  justly  dewribed  at  a 
martyr  thtm  he," 

^U,  AiglwA*  OMcUeUi  t  Hook,  lAvt  cf  tht 
ArOMihop* ;  Wmiam  of  Newbnrgb. 

Fiti-Fater,  Gbofprby  (</.  1213),  was 

Sobably  the  son  of  Simon  Fite-Peter,  one  of 
eory  II.'s  justices.  He  himself  acted  as 
an  itmerant  judge,  and  Richard  T.  placed 
him  on  the  council  which  was  to  act,  with 
the  Justiciar,  during  the  king's  absence  on 
the  Croaade.  In  1198  he  was  appointed 
Jnstidar,  which  office  he  contrived  to  hold 
till  his  death.  His  administration  was  charac- 
terised by  great  sternness  and  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  he  did  what  he  could  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  John,  who,  on  hearing  of  his 
death,  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  "Now,  for 
the  first  time,  am  I  King  of  Englamd." 
Fits-Peter  was  created  Earl  of  Essrac  in  1199. 

Fits-Koy,  Sm  Chaklbs,  was  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales  (1847— 8J.  Hie  tenure 
of  office  was  chi^y  zemarialue  for  disputes 
between  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  govern- 
ments as  to  the  proposed  change  of  cuistita- 
iion  in  New  South  Wales. 


Fitl-StapheiL,  BoBBBT,  a  Norman  con- 
queror in  South  Wales  and  Ireland,  was  the 
son  of  Nesta,  the  former  mistoess  of  Henry 
I.,  and  of  Stephen  de  Marisco.  When 
Sermot  came  to  Wales  to  collect  succoure, 
he  was  the  captive  of  a  Welsh  prince; 
but  on  his  loleaae,  in  1169,  he  led 
thirty  knights,  sixty  men-at-arms,  and  three 
him^ued  archers  to  Ireland.  With  this  force 
he  took  Wexford;  but,  in  1170,  he  was 
induced  by  treaohexr  to  surrender  at  Carrig. 
When  Henry  II.  landed,  in  1171,  he  was 
taken  before  him  at  Waterford  as  a  traitor. 
He  was,  however,  restored  to  fitvour,  and 
entrusted  with  the  custody  of  Wexford.  He 
followed  Henry  abroad,  in  1174;  was  sent 
over  to  Ireland,  again  recalled,  but  finally, 
in  1177,  invested  with  the  command  in 
BDuthan  Monster.  In  1182  he  was  besieged 
in  Crark,  bat  rescued  by  Raymond  le  Gros. 

Oiialdns  Caalmasts,  Amunofio  EihwnUit 

FitB-Btaphan,  Wiluax  (d.  1191).  A 
monk  of  Cuicerbu^',  the  eye-witness  of  the 
murder  of  hia  master,  Becket,  whose  biograplnr 
he  wrote,  to  which  was  pr^xed  a  remarkable 
description  of  London, 

Fitl-ITrM,  Sboihald.  A  kmght  in  the 
service  of  Henry  II.,  and  one  of  the  murderers 
of  St.  Hiomas.  [Bbckbt.] 

Fiti- Walter,  Hilo  (d.  1146),  was  one  of 
the  itinerant  pustices  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
L  On  that  king's  death  he.aasisted  Stephen 
in  hia  attempt  to  gain  the  crown,  bnt  before 
long  he  deserted  the  king,  and  strenuously 
supported  the  Empress  Matilda,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  ESirl  of  Hereford,  together 
with  considerable  lands  and  privi^ges.  He 
was  accidentaUy  killed  in  114ft, 

Fiti- Walter,  fionocr.  Anorthem  baron, 
who,  as  an  (dd  enemy  of  John,  was  selected 
by  the  baronial  coofeoeracy  as  the  leader  in 
the  stm^le  that  finally  resulted  in  the  grant 
of  Magna  Charta. 

Fita-Williaia,  Sta  Williah  (d.  1542), 
was  a  famous  naval  commander  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  time.  In  1613,  and  again  in  1522—24, 
he  won  victories  over  the  Flinch,  and  in  1537 
was  made  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Pnry 
Seal 

Fitx-WiUiau,  Wiluam,  4th  Basi, 
(b.  1748,  d.  1833),  was  of  the  distinguished 
Yorkshire  Whig  family,  and  ne^ew  ot 
Rockingham,  and  opposed  the  American 
War  and  Pitt's  earlier  ministry.  Taking 
panic  at  the  French  revolutionary  excesses 
he  deserted  Fox.  He  was  made  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  recalled,  because 
too  UbenU,  just  before  1798.  This  alienated 
him  from  the  government,  and  he  became 
Fveaident  of  the  Council  under  Grenville,  in 
1807,  and  lived  to  ahaxe  in  and  see  the  aucoees 
of  the  Bafrarm  Bill  agitation.  He  was  <»ie  of 
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the  best  specimeiis  of  the  Whig  grandee  of 

the  eighteenth  century. 
SLuiihope,  US'  of  Pitt. 

Five  Boronffhs  of  Mercia.  A  rude 
confederacy  of  Danish  borougha,  correspond* 
ing,  as  some  have  thought,  to  the  older  divi- 
sions of  north-eastern  Mercia.  They  were 
I>erb>',  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Stamford,  and 
Nottingfham.  They  were  each  ruled  by  their 
"jarl,"  with  twelve  lawmen  administering 
Panish  law  in  each,  while  a  common  court 
existed  for  the  whole  confederacy.  Hhey 
were  conquered  by  Edward  the  Elder;  ana 
reconquered  in  940  by  Edmund,  who  seems  to 
have  allowed  them  fall  enjoyment  of  their 
local  privileges.  [Banblaoh.] 

FiTO  Kambers,  Thb.  In  January, 
1042,  Charles  I.,  believing  that  the  Farli^ 
niantary  leaders  intended  to  impeach  the 
queen,  resolved  to  prevent  it  by  im|teachingher 
Hssailants.  He  selected,  as  the  chief  offenders, 
live  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  John 
Pym  (Tavistock),  John  Hau^den  (Bucking- 
hamshire), Denzil  Holies  (DorchMter),  Sir 
Arthur  Uaaelhg  (Leicesterehire),  and  Wil- 
liam Strode  (Dorchester).  Lord  Kimbolton 
was  included  in  the  same  impeachment  on 
Januarys.  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the. \ttomey- 
Qeneral,  Ltid  the  charges  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  at  once  appointed  a  CDrnmittee 
to  inquire  whether  his  procedure  had  been 
aocormng  to  law.  On  the  same  day  the  king 
sent  the  Sergeant-at-arms  to  the  House  of 
Commoos  with  orders  to  arrest  the  five 
members.  Charles  was  urged  on  by  Lord 
Digby  and  the  queen  to  arrest  the  members 
himself,  and  about  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  4,  started  fi-om  Whitehall 
with  about  four  hundred  armed  men  to  ap- 
prehend them.  The  accused  members  had 
been  warned  by  a  message  from  Ijidy  Car- 
lisle, and  escaped  by  the  river  into  the  city. 
The  king  entered  the  House,  leaving  about 
eighty  armed  men  in  the  lobby,  and  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  said  that  since  they  had 
wsobeyed  his  orders,  he  had  come  to  arrest 
the  members  himself.  He  commanded  the 
Speaker  to  tell  him  whether  the  accused 
members  were  present;  and  when  Lenthal 
refused  to  do  so,  and  the  king  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  that  "  the  birds  wore  flown,"  he  re- 
tired, saying,  "  I  assure  you,  on  the  word  of 
a  king,  I  never  did  intend  any  force,  hut 
shall  proceed  against  them  in  a  legal  and  foir 
way,  for  I  never  meant  any  otiier.*'  The 
House  adjourned  till  the  llth,  appointing  a 
committee  to  sit  in  the  interval  at  Guildhall. 
This  committee  voted,  on  the  6th,  that  the 
impeachment,  the  personal  issue  of  the  war- 
rants by  the  king,  and  the  attempt  to  arrest 
the  impeached  members  were  anhe  illegal. 
Addresses  and  petitions  on  behalf  of  the  ac- 
cused members  poured  in  from  the  city  and 
the  country.  On  the  Itth  the  Commons  re* 
turned  in  triumph  to  Westminster,  and  two 


days  later  the  king  announced  that,  as  the 

le^jiality  of  the  impeachment  of  the  members 
had  been  doubted,  he  would  now  abandon  it, 
and  proceed  against  them  *'  in  an  unquestion- 
able way."  The  justifiable  distrust  caused 
by  this  attempt  induced  the  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  to  demand  substantial  securities 
from  the  king,  and  so  led  to  war. 

8.  B.  QardiiLttr.  Hut.  o/Eng.,  im—tMa,  vol. 
X.  {  Hallam,  CAMtiMimoI  fiiilvry. 

FiT».Mile  Aet,  Tub  (1065).  enacted 
that  no  Nonconforming  clergyman  should 
come  within  five  miles  of  any  corporate  town 
or  any  plaoe  where  he  had  once  ministered 
(except  when  travelling),  nor  act  as  a  tutor 
or  schoofanaster  onless  he  first  took  the 
oath  of  nott-resistamoe,  and  Bwne  to  attempt 
no  alteration  of  the  constitution  in  Church  or 
State.  It  was  one  of  the  series  of  repressive 
measures,  popularly  known  as  the  *'  Claren- 
don Code,  and  was  aimed  at  depriving  the 
ejected  clergy  of  their  meaus  of  livelmood, 
both  by  preaching  and  teaching. 

flay,  HoNOUK  OF  THE.  From  very  early 
times  the  English  required  foreign  ukips  to 
salute  English  vessels  within  the  narrow  seas 
by  lowering  their  flag.  This  question  was 
vehemently  contested  by  their  commwoial 
rivals,  the  Dutch,  and  was  me  of  the  smaller 
points  of  the  chronic  dispute  between  the  two 
nations  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.  The  Dutch  admitted  the  claim  in  1673. 

yiaynllnntw,  Thb.  A  sect  of  fanatical 
enthusiasts  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
formed  special  fraternities  for  the  oberaration 
of  flagellation  as  a  solemn  and  public  religious 
ceremony.  Started  in  1210  1^  St.  Anthony 
of  Padua,  this  order  became  wideeprnd 
through  the  teaching  of  Bainer  of  F^igia. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  120  of  then 
crossed  into  England,  but  their  long  ^oeeiw 
sions  and  self-immolation  did  not  ptoonoe  a 
single  convert. 

naanbard,  Balph  M.  1128),  wu  a  Nor> 
man  of  low  (ni^^n,  who  uter  Lanftanc's  death 

became  the  chief  minister  of  William  Bufoa. 
Tohis  malign  influence  may  be  attributed  modi 
of  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  this  reign. 
He  devised  new  impositions,  and  enriched  turn- 
self  as  well  as  the  king,  by  keeping  the  sees 
and  abbeys  vacant.  Un^  him  uie  position  of 
Justiciar  gradually  became  a  definite  office. 
In  1099  be  was  made  Bishop  of  Dnibani. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  I.  he  was  at  once 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  from 
which,  however,  he  very  soon  managed  to 
escape,  and  took  refuge  in  Normandy  with 
Roberi,  whom  he  encouiaged  in  his  invasion 
of  England.  Henry  snraequently  allowed 
him  to  return  to  bis  bishopric,  where  he  re- 
mained peaooably  till  his  death,  occupying 
himself  chieSr  in  architectural  and  eocleiuaa- 
ticalworiu.   Hia  character  it  painted  in  the 
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darkest  charactetsbjr  the  chroniden.  William 
of  Malmeabury  says,  "  If  at  any  time  a  royal 
edict  was  issued  that  England  should  pay  a 
certain  tribute,  it  was  doubled  by  this  plun- 
ders of  the  rich,  this  exterminator  of  the 
poor,  this  conSecator  of  other  men's  inheri- 
tance. He  was  an  invincible  pleader,  as 
nnrestrained  in  his  words  as  m  his  actions, 
and  equally  furious  i^inst  the  meek  or  the 
turbulent.  Wherefore  the  king  used  to  laugh 
and  say,  '  that  he  was  the  only  man  who 
knew  how  to  employ  his  taloita  in  this  wi^, 
and  cared  for  no  one's  hatred  80  lon^  as  he 
could  please  his  master.' " 
Freeuui,  WiUiam  SV*m. 

Flammook,  Thomas,  was  a  Cornish  attor- 
ney, whose  harangues  incited  the  Comishmen 
to  revolt,  in  1491,  against  Henry  VII.'s  ex- 
cesnve  buution.  He  led  them  on  thdr  march 
to  Blackheath,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  was  hanged  as  a  traitor. 
Bacon,  HM.qf  Bmry  TO. 

nandarSj  Rilations  wtth.  Nominally 
a  fief  of  Prance,  Flanders  was  very  early  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  close  doaUngs 
with  England.  The  name  "  Baldwinaland," 
given  by  the  early  English  to  the  country, 
Bu^ests  the  frequency  of  the  dynastic  rela* 
tione  between  the  courts.  The  first  Count 
Baldwin  married  Judith,  the  Prankish  widow 
of  Ethelwulf  of  Weesex,  and  their  son  married 
.£lftluo-th  (Elfrida),  a  daughter  of  Alfred 
the  Great.  Dunstan  found  in  his  exile  a 
refuge  in  a  Flemish  monastery.  Godwin,  in 
1061,  was  warmly  welcomed  by  the  great 
Baldwin,  whose  dealings  with  England  were 
singularly  intinute.  He  died  soon  after  his 
soQ-in-lav,  William  I.,  had  conquered  the 
kingdom.  Later  in  William's  reign,  Gerbod 
of  Chester,  and  William  Fits-Osbem  found 
captivity  and  death  respectively  through 
wariike  intervention  in  Flemish  quarrels. 
Another  Baldwin  supported  William  Fiti- 
Bobot  aeainst  his  unole  Henry  L  Flemish 
meroenaries  and  WiUiam  of  ipres  fought 
for  Stephen.  Count  Philip  joined  in  1173 
the  great  confederation  whidi  the  younger 
Henry  had  excited  against  his  father 
Henry  II.  But  gradually  the  old  changing 
rdatioofl  settled  down  into  a  general  friend- 
ship, when,  not  only  dynastic  accidents,  but 
a  common  poUcy  of  alliance  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  French  kings,  and  the 
growing  preesnie  of  economical  necessities, 
flrmly  bound  together  the  two  countries. 
Count  Ferdinand  joined  John  and  his  nephew, 
Otto  IV.,  in  the  confederacy  that  wu  dis- 
solved hj  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (1213). 
Edward  I.  ended,  by  the  TVeaty  of  Montreuil 
(1274)  with  Count  Guy,  the  hostiHtiee  be- 
tween his  father  and  Margaret  of  Flanders. 
Guy,  on  the  whole,  gave  Edward  efficient 
support  against  Philip  the  Fair.   But  the 

EDwth  of  the  cloth  trade  in  Flanders  had 
and  its  great  towns  to  England,  whenoe 


oame  the  raw  wool  which  Ghent  or  Ypres 
made  up  into  doth,  and  the  Hanse  factories 
of  London  and  Brngss  may  have  added  a 
further  link.  On  the  other  hand,  the  risng 
power  of  the  towns  compelled  the  Plemi^ 
counts  to  rely  on  French  help ;  and  thus,  while 
the  alliance  of  England  and  the  t6wns  was 
strengthened,  her  relations  with  the  counts 
grew  cool.  At  last,  in  1336,  Jacob  van 
Artevelde,  the  Ghent  leader,  concluded  a 
firm  alliance  with  Edward  III.  against  Count 
Louis  and  Phihp  VI.,  which  continued  till 
Artevelde'a  death,  in  1345.  The  renewed 
disturbances  at  Ghent,  under  Philip  van 
Artevelde  in  1381,  were  in  close  analogy  and 
direct  connection  with  the  contemporary 
revolutionary  movement  under  Wat  ly^^i 
and  even  Bishop  Spencer's  crusade  against 
the  Clementists  practically  turned  to  the 
help  of  Oie  Flemish  townsmen.  But  the 
accession  of  the  Burgundian  house  to  Flanders 
restored  the  old  friendship  of  the  princes, 
though  partiy  at  the  expense  of  the  popular 
party.  In  1496  the  treaty  styled  Mmantu 
Inttrc¥rnu  expdled  Perkj-n  WarbedE  from 
Flanders,  and  allowed  full  freedom  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  But  henceforth 
Flanders  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  larger  state. 
Fault,  En^Iiach*  OMchtcU« ;  Schaas,  EMffliwh* 

HowM^Ulft ;  KsntbeiMn,  But.     CMtiMrM  ; 

Ashler,  A>M*  «mI  FAilq>  v«m  JrlmUf. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

nsria  OmataUauAm  was  one  of  the 

districts  td  Boman  Brit^.  Its  rituatioii  is 
unknown. 

VviMm,  a  famons  London  gaol,  a 
long's  prison  since  the  twelfth  century,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  Farringdon  Street, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Fleet  rivulet.  The  Fleet 
was  burnt  down  by  Wat  Tyler,  and  became  of 
great  historical  interest,  as  the  prison  of  reli- 
gious ofienders  on  both  Bide^  under  Hory  and 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  victims  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  On  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, it  became  a  prison  for  debtors  and  tliOBe 
committed  for  contempt.  It  was  affain  burnt 
in  the  Gkirdon  riots,  and  abohshed  in  1841. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Fleet  became 
famous  for  the  irregular  marriages  contracted 
there  by  clergymen  of  abandoned  character, 
and  in  prison  or  within  the  precincts  for  debt. 
Lord  Hardwicke's  Mattiage  Act  (17§3)  put 
an  end  to  this  abuse. 

Bnm.HW.ttT'MlliSfVi^H;  LofUa,BW.^ 

FlMtwOOdp  Chaslbs  {d.  eirea  1692), 
the  son  of  &a  William  Fleetwood,  was 
one  of  those  gentiemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
who  enlisted  in  tiie  body-guard  <rf  Uie  Earl 
of  Essex.  He  also  served  in  the  army  of  the 
Eastern  Association  under  Oliver  Cromwell. 
In  the  New  Model  he  commanded  a  regiment 
of  horse,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Bristol, 
was  appointed  gorcmor  of  that  place.  In 
Cot,  IM,  he  liecame  member  for  Bocking- 
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hamahire.  Ue  took  no  part  ia  the  king's 
death,  though  his  brother  Georgo  Bat  amongst 
the  judges.  In  1660  Fleetwood  wasHeutenimt- 
^[eneral  of  the  army  under  Cromwell  which 
invaded  Scotland.  Aa  such,  he  shared  in  the 
■victory  of  Dunbar,  and  played  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  battle  of  Worcester.  On 
the  deaUi  of  Ireton,  Fleetwood  married  his 
widow,  Cromwell's  daughter  Bridget ;  and, 
after  tiie  commandorship^in-chief  in  Ireland 
had  been  refused  by  Lambert,  Fleetwood  was 
appointed  to  that  post  (June,  1662).  In 
March,  16fi4,  he  became  Lord  Deputy,  but 
was  recalled  to  England  in  the  summer  of 
1666,  [Hnbably  because  he  was  not  sufficiently 
active  in  pulling  on  the  transplantation  of 
the  Catholics  and  suppreaung  the  ezerciM  of 
ttie  Catholic  religion.  On  his  return,  he 
took  his  place  as  a  member  (A  CEomwell's 
Council,  and  as  one  of  his  major-generals. 
Notwithstanding  his  relationship  to  the  Pro- 
tector, he  opposed  his  taking  the  crown,  but 
accepted  a  place  in  his  House  of  Lords. 
Fleetwood  h&d  some  expectatitm  of  being 
nominated  Cromwell's  successor,  bttl>^never' 
thdess,  aooepted  the  appointment  ol  Biduvd 
OromwdL  However,  ne  headed  the  party 
among  the  officers  which  wished  to  make  the 
army  independent  of  the  civil  power.  Their 
plan  was  to  make  Fleetwood  oommander-in- 
chief,  independent  of  the  Protector,  and 
waotically  a  co-ordinate  power  with  him. 
Not  Bocoeeding  in  this,  he  and  the  Council  of 
Officers  forced  Bichard  to  dissolve  Parliament. 
The  Romp,  directly  it  was  restored,  appointed 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  land  forces  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Seven,  who  were  to  appoint  officers 
(May,  1669) ;  but  as  they  attempted  to  subject 
the  army  to  the  Parliament,  he  broke  up  the 
Hoose  (Oct.,  1659),  and  established  the 
"Committee  of  Safety."  Monk's  advance, 
and  the  spread  of  dinffection  in  army  and 
people,  obliged  him  to  recall  the  Parliament, 
though  Whitelocke  very  nearly  persuaded 
him  to  bring  back  the  king  inst^.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Parliament,  and, 
after  the  king's  return,  perpetoally  incapaci- 
tated from  public  employment.  He  is  said 
to  have  lived  tiU  1692. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  of  tH$  Btb. ;  Whitelocke, 
JtuwridU  I  Ludlow,  Mmwins  Carlrle,  CrotnwfU. 

nemiuff,  Sia  Thomas  (d.  1613),  a  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Parliaments  of  1601 
and  1604,  was  Recorder  of  London  (1694), 
and  Solicitor-General  the  following  year. 
He  took  part  in  tiie  trial  of  the  Earl  <S  Essex, 
ai^  becune  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  1604.  Coke  calls  him  "  a  man  of  ^ieat 
jodgment,  integrity,  and  discretitBt.** 
Tom,  Juigt  i^Emtfiaid. 

rUnings  in,  En^buid.  At  varioos 
times,  largo  colonies  of  flemish  settlers  have 
been  brought  over  to  England.  The  close 
commercial  and  political  rdations  of  Uie  two 


coontries  largely  oocaaioned  this  emigration. 
Hen^  I.  is  reputed  to  have  settled  Lower 
and  Southern  Dyfed  with  Flemings.  He 
certainty  thoroughly  expelled  the  Welsh,  and 
planted  the  country  with  TeuUmic  sdtlerB, 
who  speedily  became  English,  and  have  re- 
mained so  to  the  present  time,  witJiout 
any  tendency  to  amalgamate  with  the  sur- 
rounding Celts.  Not  to  mention  the  Flemish 
mercenaries  of  Stephen's  reign,  we  find  lar^ 
numbers  of  Flemish  weavers  settling  m 
England,  especially  in  the  eastern  oonntieB, 
where  Norwich  became  the  great  seat  of  tiw 
clothing  industry.  These  Flemings  taught 
the  English  to  moke  up  their  own  wool  into 
cloth,  instead  of  exporting  it  to  the  looms  of 
Flanders.  Later  still,  the  Beformation  led 
to  a  large  emigration  of  Flemish  Fxotflstants 
into  England. 

Fleta.  The  name  usually  given  to  a  very 
valuable  work  on  En^ish  law,  written  some 
time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  Its  date  is 
approximate  fixed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second  (13  Ed.  I.) 
is  the  last  statute  quoted.  It  derives  its 
name  from  tibe  fact  that  it  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  an  unknown  prisimer  in  the 
Fleet 

Tltttoh/BTf  Amde^,  op  Saltoon  (b.  1668, 
d.  1716),  was  educated  by  Bishop  Bnmet, 
then  nunister  of  Saltonn.  He  flnt  aweart 
as  Commissioner  for  East  Lothian  in  the 
Scotch  Parliament ;  but  his  opposition  to  the 
court  occaaoned  his  outlawry  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  estates.  In  1686  he  engaged 
in  Monmouth's  rebellion  [MoHifOUTuU^  but 
quarrelled  with  a  fellow-officer  named  Dare, 
and  shot  him.  Monmouth  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  Fletcher,  who  witiidrew  to  the  Conti- 
nmLand  entered  the  Austrian  service  against 
the  Turks.  In  1688  he  joined  William  of 
Orange  at  the  Hague,  and  after  the  Revoln- 
tion  his  estates  were  restored  to  him.  He 
soon  joined  the  "  Club,"  a  body  of  pohticians 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  Uie  Revolution 
Settlement  in  Scotland.  Proud  of  his  good 
family  and  theoretical  Liberalism,  Fletcher 
hated  monarchy  and  democracy:  anddesbedto 
make  Scotland  an  oligarchical  republic,  of  the 
Venetian  or  Bernese  type.  At  this  time  he 
published  two  Ditcourtea  concerning  the 
af&iirs  of  Scotland,  in  one  of  which  he 
recommended  predial  slavery  as  a  ronedy 
for  pauperism.  He  fonned  a  frioutsltip  irim 
Paterson,  the  originator  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  supported  his  Darien  scheme. 
In  Anne's  reign  he  led  the  "  Patriots "  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Union.  In  1703  he 
introduced  his  "  Limitations "  for  Queen 
Anne's  successor,  some  of  which  strangely 
anticipate  modem  Libraalism,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  ot  the  "Bill  of  Security,"  which 
passed  in  1704,  while  the  "limitations" 
were  accepted  in  1705.  But,  finding  he 
could  jtet  withstand  the  Union,  he  exerted 
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iaa  inflneace  more  practically  to  aecnze  free- 
dom  of  trade.  Ttda  attitade>  lathar  than  Huy 
xsal  uoimoctira  wiUi  the  Jacolnte  ocmspiEsoies, 
led  to  hiB  arrert  in  1708. 

Lord  Bnohon,  Lffi  of  PlatdkM-;  Bnrton,  Itttt, 
Sootlond ;  HaiMaUr,  Hirf.  of  Snffland. 

Fletcher,  Richard  (i.  1696),  Bishop  of 
Loadon,  "a  comely  and  courtly  prelate,"  was 
loade  Dean  of  Peterborough  (1683),  in  which 
oapodty  he  attended  Uary  Queen  Soots  at 
her  execution.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Elizabeth's,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  succee* 
aivolv  to  the  sees  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
Lonoon,  but  loot  her  regard  on  his  marriage, 
for  which  he  was  suspended.  He  was  &e 
father  of  Fletcher  the  dramatist,  and  the 
ancle  of  Fhineaa  Fletcher,  the  poet. 

Flennut  is  a  small  town,  fifteen  miles 
west  of  Namur,  famoos  for  several  battlee, 
andespedally  those  in  1690  and  1794.  In  the 
fcnrmer  engagement  (July  1,  1690),  the  Duke 
of  Luxemborg  gained  a  well-contested  victory 
over  the  Dutch  and  Imperialists  under  the 
Prince  of  Waldeck.  The  latter  (June  26, 
1794)  resulted  in  victory  for  Marshal  Jourdan 
over  the  Prince  of  Gobuig. 

Flodden  Field,  The  Battlb  of  (Sept 
9,  1613),  was  fought  between  Jamee  tV. 
of  Scotland  and  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Soney.  The  most  noteworthy 
drcumstancee  cn  this  engagement  are :  (1) 
The  skiUol  movement  by  which  the  Ean 
of  Sorrey  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
mu,  and  cutting  off  all  commonication  be- 
tween King  Jam«a  and  Scotland.  (2)  The 
omission  of  the  Scots  to  take  advants^  of 
the  {avourable  moment  for  attack  presented 
the  passage  of  the  English  army  over  the 
mer.  (3)  The  utter  defeat  of  the  English 
rig^t  wing  under  Sir  Edward  Howard,  and 
the  loss  of  this  sncoeae  to  the  Scots  throngh 
the  miscODduct  of  the  troops  of  Earls  Huntl^ 
and  Home,  who,  instead  of  following  up  their 
victory,  amndoned  themselvee  to  pillaging 
the  bagmge  of  botik  atmies.  (4)  The  prowess 
of  the  English  archers,  whom  murderous 
volleys  threw  the  Scottish  right,  led  by 
Lennox  and  Aigyle,  into  complete  confusion, 
and  rendered  their  subsequent  defeat  and 
ruinous  flight  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 
(6)  The  desperate  resiBtance  'against  over- 
whelming  numbetB  made  1^  uie  Scottish 
centre,  uid  the  death  of  James  IV.  during 
the  heat  of  the  contest.  (6)  The  indecisive- 
neas  of  the  conflict.  Notwithstanding  re* 
verses  elsewhere,  and  the  death  of  their  king, 
the  Scots  succeeded  in  holding  Flodden  Hill 
during  the  night,  and  only  abandoned  their 
position  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day  on 
Hamiagtherealatate  of  affidrs.  Heuiwhile, 
on  the  English  side,  the  contest  had  so  nearly 
resulted  in  a  defeat  that  Surrey  was  quite 
unable  to  prosecute  the  war  with  any  vigour. 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  thia  battle  was  from 
8,000  to  10,000  men;  that  of  the  English 


from  6,000  to  7,000.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  the  contending  armies  '""iffrw^ 
leapeotively  30,000  and  32,000  men. 
Barton.  Hwt.  «S  SmSMA. 
Flood,  Hbnbt  (».  1732,  d.  1791),  was  the 
son  uf  Warden  Flood,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  He  studied  at 
Dublin  and  at  Oxford,  and  in  1769  entered  the 
Irish  Parliament  as  member  f  Eilkmny ;  and 
about  1761  he  became  the  idol  of  the  Irish 
patriots.  In  1767  he  saccessfully  opposed  an 
attempt  made  by  government  to  increase  the 
Irish  amy.  In  1773  he  was  the  most  vigor- 
ous supporter  of  the  Absentee  Tax,  and  the 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Caistle.  In 
1774,  however,  he  came  to  terms  with  Lord 
Harcourt,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  Anally 
contoited  himself  with  a  vice-treasurership,  a 
rinecuie  of  £3,600  a  year.  In  1779,  however, 
he  again  deserted  the  government,  and  advo- 
cated free  trade.  In  1781  he  attacked  the 
Castle  expenditure.  His  name  was  now 
struck  ofi  the  list  of  Priv)*  Councillors,  and 
he  lost  his  place.  He  now  tried  to  supplant 
Giattan,  and  recover  his  old  position,  but 
was  twice  d^ted.  In.  1782  he  stood  forth 
as  a  defender  of  Proteatant  aacendmcy. 
When  Grattan  was  rewarded  for  his  services, 
his  friends  tried  to  get  a  reward  for  him,  too, 
but  failed,  and  a  bitter  personal  attack  on 
Grattan  being  unsuccessful,  he  left  Ireland 
for  England.  In  1783  he  returned.  Another 

SoarTeTwith  Grattan  would  have  ended  in  a 
uel  if  they  had  not  both  been  ordered  into 
custody.  Flood  now  took  the  part  of  the 
Volunteers,  and  agitated  for  a  Reform  Bill : 
he  was,  however,  averse  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  In  1781  his  great  motion  for  Reform 
was  defeated,  and  his  influence  continuing 
to  decline,  he  wain  went  to  England  in  1787. 
Since  17SS  he  had  had  a  seat  in  the  EngUdi 
Parliament,  but  he  was  little  appreciated,  and 
a  motion  for  Reform  l»oii;^it  raward  by  him 
in  1790  waa  a  failure. 

FrDuda,AvIuhtelnIead;  Plowdsn,  £fA 

Florence  ofWoroester  (rf.  1118).  A 
monk  of  Worcester,  and  compiler  of  a  Chroni- 
cle from  the  Creation  to  the  year  of  his  death. 
The  earlier  part  is  taken  from  Marianns 
Scotufl ;  and  the  English  part  previous  to  his 
own  age  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  with  occasional  additions. 
For  his  own  period,  Florence  is  very  valuable, 
and  though  not  poasessii^  the  literary  merit 
of  Willifun  of  Malmesbnry,  is  lucid,  honest, 
and  fair.  Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle 
has  been  published  by  the  'RngHf^  Historical 
Sode^. 

nocida,  Ths,  waa  a  ship  built  in 
Birkenhead,  nominally  for  the  use  of  the 

Italian  government.  It  got  out  of  the 
Mersey  without  the  slightest  ditBculty,  al- 
though the  American  government  had  warned 
oars  of  her  real  poxpose  as  a  Ctaifedmnto 
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prirateer.  Within  three  months  she  had 
captured  fifteen  vessels.  Thirteen  of  these 
ahe  burnt,  and  the  other  two  were  converted 
into  cruisers  by  the  Confederate  government. 
The  damage  done  by  the  Florida  was  included 
in  the  Geneva  awajrd  with  the  Alabama  and 
other  claims.     [G-smbva  Convbntioh,] 

Floyd's  Cm«  (1621).  Flovd  was  a 
Cathohc  barrister,  who,  in  prison,  had  uttered 
disrespectful  language  against  the  Elector 
Palatine  and  his  wife.  Parliament,  then  sit- 
ting and  disgusted  at  James's  obstinate  aver- 
sion to  their  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  Palatine, 
inflicted  on  Floyd  a  heavy  fine,  together  with 
whipping,  the  mllory,  branding,  and  impri- 
sonment. The  Comm<mB  took  the  initiative, 
but  the  Iiords  inflicted  the  s^tence.  This 
case  illustrates  the  indefinite  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  exercise  jurisdiction  even  over  those 
not  its  membera,  and  for  offences  not  directly 
against  the  Uonse. 

UalluD,  CoMt  HM. 

Flying  Sqnadron  {Squadrone  volanU) 
is  the  name  ot  a  party  of  Scotch  politicians, 
formed  about  1706.  It  was  borrowed  from 
the fiunoua" Flying  Squadron"  of  indepen- 
dent cardinals  during  the  previous  generation 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Lord  Tweeddale  was  the 
leader  of  this  *'  New  Party,"  which,  by  keep- 
ing close  together,  and  joining  fit«t  one  edde 
and  then  the  other  in  the  Union  debates,  had 
for  some  time  a  mod  deal  of  power.  It  had 
the  fate  of  the  Union  qoostion  in  its  own 
bands,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the 
government  in  1706  semixed  the  triomph  of 
that  measoze. 

Burton.  HW.  cf  BmOkU  and  Sffga  i^  Qimm 
Atm. 

VftLBTf  PArL,  a  Tory  politician  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.,  began  bis  political 
career  as  a  Whig,  bat  about  1690  became  a 
Tory.  He  was  so  wealthy— his  &ther  was  a 
snocessful  ironmaster — that  it  was  lumecessary 
for  him  to  follow  law  as  a  profession ;  but 
he  had  studied  it  carefully  as  a  science.  He 
paraded  his  independence  and  disinterested- 
ness rather  ostentatiously,  and  "  was  so  much 
afraid,"  eays  Macaulay,  "  of  being  thought  to 
fewn  Out  he  was  almost  always  growling." 
In  169ft  he  was  choaen  Speaker  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  and  was  again  le-^eutad  at  ttie 
dose  of  the  year.  In  1696  he  proposed  Uie 
establishment  of  the  I^d  Bank. 
Maoanhy,  HUt,  ^  B»9. 

Ffdiotf  GiLBsnT  (d.  1187),  ms  a  monk  of 
Clugny,  and  became  Bishop  of  Hereford  and, 
subsequently,  of  Ixmdon.  He  is  mainly  re- 
markable by  his  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Henrj'  II., 
and  in  the  disputes  with  Becket  was  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  king  in  11 64  to  represent  hie  case 
to  the  Pope.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
Becket,  but  the  Pope  withdrew  the  sentence ; 
a  se<^d  ezcommnnioation  shortly  afterwards 
followed,  but  on  that  occaaitm  Uio  Pc^  con- 


firmed the  archbishop's  sentence,  and  Foliot 
was  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  not 
restored  till  after  Becket's  death.  Foliot  was 
a  man  of  learning,  and  his  letters  are  of  con- 
siderable value,  but  he  has  been  traduced 
without  mercy  by  the  partisans  of  Becket. 
John  of  SaliabtUT ;  Bobertson,  BMfcct. 

FolUand.  The  public  lands  of  the  nation 
in  old  English  history.  When  the  English 
came  to  Britain,  though  individual  property 
in  land  was  the  rule,  the  idea  of  corporate 
property  in  it  so  far  existed  that  after 
giving  to  each  individual,  family,  or  township 
tiieir  appropriate  share,  it  was  natural  that 
what  remained  over  should  continue  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tribe  or  nation.  With  the  con- 
scilioktion  of  the  original  states  into  a  single 
kingdom,  the  aggregate  amount  <^  folkliuid 
became  very  large.  '  It  was  under  tiie  control 
of  the  king  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
his  Witan.  As  time  went  on,  large  grants  iA 
folkland  were  made,  both  to  individuals  who 
had  done  services  to  king  and  people,  and  to 
communities.  Thus  the  new  nobility  of 
services  and  the  monasteries  received  their 
endowment  from  this  source.  Land  thus 
cut  ofl  from  folkland  was  called  bodand 
(q.v.),  i.e.,  land  granted  by  hoc  or  charter. 
The  aliraiation  could  be  made  only  with 
the  consent  and  witness  of  the  Witan. 
Temporary  rights  over  folkland  were  also 
frequently  granted  in  the  form  of  leases  for 
services  or  money  payments.  These  became 
in  time  fixed  ana  constant,  so  that  the 
land  became  jaM^icaUy  in  piassosiion  iA  th* 
lessees.  Thus  folkland  was  being  constantiy 
diminished  in  quantity ;  and  as,  meanwhile, 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  royalty 
subordinated  the  Witan  to  the  crown,  the 
king,  as  representative  of  the  nation,  acquired 
practically  the  disposal  of  it.  Ultimately, 
about  the  tame  of  the  Nonnan  Conquest,  the 
renmant  of  folkland  became  ttrra  rtgia,  the 
king's  domain ;  and  the  private  property  of 
the  crown,  hitherto  distinct,  became  merged 
with  it.  It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the 
distinction  ot  crown  or  national  lands  and 
the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
restored.  But  a  long  series  of  land  grants 
by  every  weak  or  foolish  king,  despite  occa- 
sional resumptions,  has  reduced  the  crown 
lands  to  a  comparatively  trifling  amount. 
They  are  now  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests.  Folkland, 
as  distinct  from  the  royal  domain,  was  peculiar 
to  England.  The  "  commons  "  in  possession 
ot  the  township,  or  some  smaller  community, 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  it,  though  also, 
in  a  sense,  the  property  of  the  people. 

Until  reoentlr,  the  natnre  of  folkUad  wu 
Ter;r  impertectV  onderstood.  See  for  the 
ranoiu  old  tfaeoriea  Schmld'a  Qtutt*  tbr  A^gA- 
8ae\»«»;  tor  the  view  now  onirerMJlj  Moepted. 
■ee  Stnhbe's  Cmut  BiH..  and  the  u>tboritie* 
there  quoted ;  and  espedallj  Eemhle'a  Stumu 
in  BugUatd;  sad  K.  Kmuo^s  KrOUoU  Utbt^ 
Mhw  fF.  F.  T.] 
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Folkmoot)  the  meeting  of  the  people,  is 
the  old  English  name  for  the  great  assembly 
of  the  nation  for  pohtical,  judicial,  and 
general  deliberative  functions.  Tacitus  t«Ils 
us  how  the  Germans  of  his  time  consulted  the 
whole  nataOQ  on  all  important  matters,  and 
the  Campus  HartiuH  or  Madius  of  the  Franks 
wa3  in  later  times  the  folttmoot  of  that 
nation.  Among  tho  Scandinavian  peoples 
such  moots  continued  to  a  much  later  age, 
as  the  Icelandic  Althing,  and  the  great 
Swedish  Tin^,  which  met  at  ITpaidB.  In 
England,  there  never  wai  a  true  folkmoot  of 
the  whole  nation  which  assembled  together 
at  any  single  place  until  the  eetabUahment  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Witenagemot 
(q.v.)  was,  though  indirectly  a  national 
senate,  directly  nothing  more  than  a  ^ther- 
ing  of  magnates.  The  Shiremoot  or  Coanty 
Court  (q.v.),  however,  composed  of  the  re- 
Itresentatives  of  every  township  within  its 
jurisdiction,  was  a  complete  folkmoot  for  the 
district  comprised  in  the  shire.  The  House 
of  Commons,  formed  by  concentrating  in  a 
single  assembly  the  representativeB  of  the 
shires,  was  its  lineal  snccessor  and  natural 
development. 

Btnbba,  Cinut.  HM.i  SmUch  &UHmt  i»  Sng- 

tmd.  |T.  F.  T.] 

Foiltenoy'iTuB  Battle  op  (May  1 1, 1745), 
was  fooght  during  the  Austrian  Succession 
War,  ana  resulted  m  a  victory  for  the  French. 
The  Dukeof  Cumberland  advanced  with  60,000 
English,  Dutch,  and  Austrian  troops  to  relieve 
Toumay,  besi^ed  by  Marshal  Saxe.  The 
French,  while  continuing  the  si^,  took  ap  a 
verjr  strong  position  south  of  the  town  to  cover 
their  operations.  On  their  ri^t  was  the 
Scheldt,  along  their  front  a  steep  and  narrow 
valley,  at  their  left  a  wood  with  forts.  This 
strong  position  the  allies  attempted  to  take. 
The  Dutch  under  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
after  a  apiritless  attempt  had  failod,  with- 
drew from  the  field.  But  the  mass  of  the 
English  and  Hanoverian  troops  won  the 
heights  opposita  them;  and  if  supported 
by  the  Dutch,  must  have  retained  their 
position.  As  it  was.  fresh  troops  from  the 
French  side  gradually  forced  them  to  retire, 
with  a  steadmesB  as  great  as  that  displayed 
daring  their  advance.  The  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  followed  this  French  victory ;  bat  it  was 
raUier  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  Scotland 
to  oppose  the  Pretender  than  the  effects  of 
Fontemoy  that  made  the  subsequent  campaign 
in  Flanders  so  disastrous  to  the  allies. 

Stanhope,   EM.        Bug.  ;  Ameth,  Maria 
Th«rwta. 

FordlUl,  John  (^.0w-M  1377).  A  Scottish 
ohronioler,  whose  Seotichroniwn  has  been  the 
hams  of  Uie  legendary  history  of  Scotland. 
His  artificially-constructed  scheme  of  history- 
most,  says  Mr.  Skene,  be  entirely  rejected. 
Fordna'a  Oknmias  of  (h«  Sdottiah  NoKm  has 
bMn  edited  with  EbkIUi  traiwlatira,  iatro- 
doetkmnd notes hrlb.  W. F.akflius, 


Foreign  ^gion,  Thb.  Prince  Albert's 
special  idea  during  the  Crimean  War  was  to 
raise  a  foreign  legion,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  English  ministers  at  foreign 
courts  to  aid  thu  project.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  collisions  with  foreign  powos,  and 
especially  a  serious  quarrel  with  the  American 
government,  on  account  of  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Crampton,  the  English  minister,  for 
his  proceedings  in  this  direction.  In  the  end 
some  few  Swiss  and  other  foreigners  were  en* 
listed,  who  never  did  anything  tA  importance. 
ilMiMl  AvWh-;  Haasanl,  IMotM. 

Foreigii    Enlistaittnt   Act,  Tn 

(1819),  fwbade  British  subjects  to  take  service 
with  a  foreign  state  without  roj-al  licence, 
and  also  the  equipment  of  ships  to  be  used 
against  a  power  with  which  England  was  at 
peace.  It  was  specially  suspended  to  allow 
Sir  de  lAcy  Evans  to  raise  a  British  Legion 
against  the  Carlist*  in  Spain  in  1836.  The 
AkAama  and  other  afhirs  led  to  some  trials 
in  1802  and  1863,  the  proceedings  of  which 
showed  that  the  Acts  required  amendment. 
This  was  done  by  a  new  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  passed  in  1870. 

Fonst,  Miles,  was  one  of  the  murderers 
of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  in  1483. 
As  a  reward  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  ward- 
robe at  Barnard  Castle;  but  after  the  death  of 
Bichard  III.,  he  took  sanctuary,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Sv  Thomas  Mare,  he  *'  piecemeal 
rotted  away." 

Foraste*  Forest,  from  the  ITMinaii  Con- 
quest to  tile  Commonwealth,  bore  the  tech- 
nical signification  of  crown  land  reserved  for 
the  purposes  of  the  chase,  and,  as  such,  culti- 
vate and  inhabited  on  sufferance  if  at  all. 
A  forest  was  defined  as  containing  eight 
things :  soil,  covert,  laws,  cooits,  j  udgee, 
officers,  game,  bomMS.  It  -oompnaed  both 
"  vert " — i^^  trees,  underwood,  and  turf — and 
"  venison  " — the  hart,  the  hind,  the  bare, 
the  boar,  the  wolf,  which  are  beasts  of  forest ; 
the  buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  which  are  beasts  of 
chase ;  the  rabbit,  pheasant,  partridge,  quail, 
mallard,  hcvon,  &&,  which  are  bmste  and 
fowls  of  vairen.  The  land  subject  to  forest 
law  need  not  be  all  wooded,  e,g.,  Cornwall 
was  "forest"  under  John.  But  the  forest 
districts  did,  of  course,  mainly  coincide  with 
the  great  woods  which,  in  old  days,  had  made 
even  the  Roman  roads  deflect  from  a  straight 
course,  and  which  had  then,  under  Roman 
rule,  been  cleared  away  1^  the  legatary,  the 
iretal-worker,  the  citisen,  the  peasant,  to 
grow  up  again  in  time  to  check  the  advances 
of  Angles  and  Saxons,  to  force  this  advance 
to  take  certain  lines,  and  to  limit  its  first 
results  to  the  establishment,  at  least  in  Mid- 
England,  of  petty  and  isolated  "  folks."  Thus 
the  West  Saxons  found  their  natural  bounda- 
ries determined  by  Andred's  Weald  on  the 
east,  by  Selwood  on  the  west,  as  decinvely  as 
1^  the  Thames  and  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
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on  the  south.  KentiBh  folk,  East  Saxons, 
and  East  Angles  were  cut  oft  from  each  other 
by  marsh  and  wood ;  bo  were  Mid-Anglea 
from  Weat  Angles,  Deiians  from  Bemicians ; 
while  along  the  Severn,  is  the  Peak  district, 
and  in  the  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  E^lmet,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  long  barred  the  vay 
vostward,  and  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Parret, 
the  Welsh  confronted  the  invaders  in  a  long 
continuous  line  until  the  seventh  centor}". 
The  mighty  Andred's  Weald,  even  in  Bede's 
day,  lay  stretched  for  120  miles  from  Hami>- 
•buetotheHedwiy.  The  1^  Wood  oovered 
what  are  now  Worcestershire  Bhropshire, 
and  Staflordidiire,  as  Arden  once  co\'ered  War. 
vickshire.  Epping  Forest  was  part  of  a  greater 
vhole,  which  extended  from  London  nearly 
to  the  Wash,  as  another  such  region  from  the 
Peak  to  the  Trent;  from  the  Peak  to  the 
Tees  was  little  bat  deent;  from  Tees  to  Tyne 
was  one  great  forest  in  St  Outhbert's  days. 
These  greet  woods  were  being  rapidly  cleared 
or  opened  oat,  when  the  Korman  kings  came 
and  largely  increased  them;  as  by  the  de- 
populating and  "  afforesting a  district  con- 
taining twenty-two  churches,  to  form  the 
New  F<ne8t.  But  they  alao  introdoced  the 
new  Fewest  Laws,  by  which  the  Conqueror, 
who  "  loved  the  tall  stags  as  if  he  had  be^ 
their  father,"  inflicted  a  cruel  penalty  (lUie 
loss  of  eyes)  for  hunting  the  royal  deer.  The 
so-called  Forest  Laws  of  Canute,  a  palpable 
forgery  of  Uie  twelfth  century,  probably 
represent  the  state  of  things  under  Henrv  I. ; 
they  make  it  capital "  to  kUl  a  stag  as  to  kill  a 
man ; "  merely  to  hunt  a  deer  was  punished 
by  the  lash,  if  the  offender  were  a  villein;  if 
a  freeman,  by  a  heavy  fine.  Within  the 
forest  bounds,  no  bows  were  to  be  carried 
without  a  licence,  no  dogs  were  to  be  kept  bat 
mastifEB,  and  those  to  be  "  lawed"  by  catting 
oft  the  daws  of  each  forefoot.   In  Henry 

II.  'a  Forest  Aasiie  the  third otbnoe  is  cental: 
and  even  Edward  L  aUows  a  treapasser  who 
should  reaiet  the  hue  and  cry  to  be  lawfully 
alidn,  and  requires  a  solemn  inquest  and  ver- 
dict to  be  taken  upon  the  body  of  a  dead  stag. 
The  same  jealous  watch  was  exercised  over 
"  vert "  as  over  "  venison."  The  forest  courts 
and  offioen,  under  the  band  of  Henry  IT.,  be- 
came an  exact  analogy  of  the  shiie  system,  to 
which  tb^  stood  as  it  were  as  rivals.  The 
Court  of  Begaard  was  indeed  held  only  every 
three  years,  for  the  "  lawing  "  of  dogs,  agist- 
ment of  cattle,  &c.  But  the  wood-mote,  or 
Court  ci  Attachment,  met  every  forty  days, 
and  tiierun  the  foreeters  made  mar  nreaent- 
ment«  to  the  verderers,  a  jury  of  inhabitants. 
Presentments  reaffirmed  went  before  the  swain- 
moot,  which  met  thrice  a  year ;  while  final 
judgment  was  giveu  at  the  Justice  Seat,  or 
occasional  visits  of  itinerant  forest  justices. 
This  last  office  was  abolished  in  67  Geoige 

III.  ,  the  criminal  law  of  the  forest  having 
already  been  almost  wholly  repealed  in  7 
Gemrge  lit    Kothing  stood  more  in  the  way 


of  that  alliance  between  the  king  and  the 
English  people  against  the  Morman  baronage 
— that  alliance  on  which  hung,  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  very  existence  of 
the  throne — than  this  tyrannous  forest  system. 
Even  in  his  great  need,  in  the  very  charter 
by  which  be  purchased  his  accession,  Henry  L 
insists  on  retaining  his  father's  forests;  and 
Stephen,  too,  who  gave  up  everything,  could 
not  bring  himself  to  keep  his  promineof  giving 
up  the  forests  which  Henry  I.  had  addetL 
Henry  II.  developed  them  into  an  organisaticni 
under  a  master  forester  and  sixteen  forest  jus- 
ticiaries.  John  was  forced  into  an  engagement 
to  give  up  those  added  by  himself,  and  "  to 
consider  ue  extensions  made  by  his  &thcr  and 
brother; "  but  we  find  one  of  the  grievances 
at  the  Parliament  of  Oxford,  in  1258,  is  that 
neither  this,  nor  the  engagement  made  in 
1217  by  Henry  lU.'s  minutcss,  in  his  name, 
had  been  carried  out  It  was  not  until  the 
last  year  of  the  oentaty  that  the  often-pro> 
miaed  "  perambulation  **  was  made,  and  the 
forest  bounds  reduced,  by  a  strict  inquiry  be- 
tween the  royal  officers  and  the  load  repre- 
sentatives. It  was  characteristic  <d  the  short- 
sightednees  of  the  Stuart  kings,  that  they 
revived  this  old  source  of  disctrntent.  Tiaces 
are  to  be  found  under  James  I.  of  attonpte  to 
restore  the  old  claims  in  tlu^  fulness,  and  at 
last  fToy's  bullying  chicanery  won  a  suicidal 
victory  in  the  decisions  of  I6S3 — 37,  which 
inquiz«d  into  all  alterations  made  since  John 
ana  Henry  IL,  and  undid  much  of  the 
"Perambuktion'*  of  ISOO. 

The  forest  policy  of  the  earlier  kings  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  royal  infatuation  for  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  forests,  in  fact, 
offered  to  the  king  (I)  arevenue,  (2)  an  armed 
force,  (3)  a  jurisdiction  altogether  outside  the 
ever-narrowing  circle  of  his  constitutional 
jiosition.  Thus  (1)  the  crown  derived  con- 
siderable pn^ts  from  sudi  tif^ta  as  the 
"pannage"  of  swine  and  the  agistmmt  of 
cattle  within  these  vast  domains ;  the  chimi- 
nagium,  or  tax  on  carts  which  came  to  take 
fuel,  charcoal,  or  bark ;  the  "pleas"  of  the 
forest  courts,  and  the  flnee  on  offenders. 
But  too  often  the  foreste  were  treated  as 
an  inezhanstible  treasury,  wherefrom  to 
make  grants  to  courtiers.  Again  (2),  the 
boat  of  stewards,  foresten^  reg^iardors,  agis- 
tors, woodreeves,  and  bailifb  were  a  rude 
substitute  for  a  standing  army  and  a  ro^TLl 
police.  (3|  The  code  of  foreet  law  too, 
stood  out  in  relief  from  the  common  law ; 
what  was  "not  inatioe  in  itself,  was  jostioe 
according  to  the  forest  law,**  and  these  courts 
could  enforce  an  attendance  even  from  the 
great  lord  who  claimed  a  franchise  superior 
to  hundred  and  shire  moot,  even  from  the 
cle^,  who  could  in  other  cases  appeal  to 
their  ordinary.  They  were,  indeed,  as  Henry 
II. 's  Treasurer  calls  them,  "the  shrine  sna 
bower  of  kingship,"  a  royal  counterpoise 'at 
(moe  to  the  baronial  *' liberty  "  and  the  popolar 
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*'  abire-moot,**  an  imptritm  in  imperio.  The 
king  claimed  a  sapemsion  over  the  rery 
parks  and  woodlands  of  his  earls  and  barons, 
bishops  and  abbots,  whether  within  a  forest's 
bounds  or  not.  "  A  sabject,"  says  Coke,  "  can- 
not have  more  than  a  chase,  unless  by  ex- 
press grant,  first,  of  the  phvile^  of  a 
forest,  and  then  of  the  jiuiMliction  belongmg 
thereto." 

To  a  people  feeling  the  ordiiuOT  oonrts 
an  irinome  burdra,  the  added  dnty  of  attend- 
ance at  the  forest  oonrts  most  have  seemed 
intolerable.  And  yet,  till  Magna  Charta,  this 
was  enforced,  probably  in  mare  than  half  the 
shires,  on  all  tdike,  whether  dwellers  in  forest 
bounds  or  not.  In  the  Forest  Charter  of 
1217,  oonoeeaions  are  made,  which  show  how 
well  grounded  the  complaints  were;  the 
swain-moot  is  to  be  convOTied  not  more  than 
three  times  a  year,  and  the  Court  of  Attach- 
ment every  forty  days :  the  necessary  officers 
and  parties  alone  are  bound  to  attend.  The 
keepers  of  royal  castles  are  forbidden  to  hold 
forest  pleas  ;  the  same  roles  henceforth  are  to 
be  binding  on  the  barons'  and  prdates*  con- 
duct to  their  mesne  vassals. 

The  forests  reached  their  widest  extent  in 
the  reign  of  John.  Not  merely  were  there 
such  woods  as  Delamere,  Windsor,  Whittle- 
bury,  Dean,  the  New  Forest,  Ancked,  Sher- 
wood, Selwood,  Arden,  and  such  bill  districts 
as  the  Chiltems,  the  Peak,  Exmoor,  Dart- 
moor, the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  but  whole  coun- 
ties were  reckoned  as  forests,  and  subject  to 
forest  law,  Devonshire^^^nivall,  Essex, 
Botland,  NortiiamptonshjTO,  Leicestershire, 
Lancashire.  Edward  I.'s  concessions  then 
**  disforested"  an  immense  proportion  of  lands 
hitherto  included,  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the 
whole.  But  Henry  VIII.  added  Hampton 
Court,  the  royal  rights  still  weighed  on  twenty 
counties  in  the  Tudor  reigns,  and  the  number 
of  royal  forests  was  still  reckoned  at  sixty- 
eight  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Com- 
monwealth Commission,  which  sat  to  carry  out 
the  remedial  Act  of  I64I,  did  not  act  on  the 
suggestion  made  f(v  a  complete  sale  of  them ; 
but  the  reductions  it  effected  were  not  wholly 
lost  at  the  Bestotatirai.  Host  of  tlie  forest 
laws,  and  many  of  the  forest  dues,  became 
obsolete.  And  it  now  became  the  turn  of  the 
people  to  encroach  upon  the  crown.  When 
mvastigation  was  maile  at  the  end  ut  last 
century,  and  early  in  this,  it  was  foond  that 
endless  unlioensedenclosnreehadbeen  efleoted; 
iniquitous  transfers  made  under  colour  of 
sale ;  timber  was  stolen,  mines  neglected, 
plantations  mismana^ ;  officisis  had  trans- 
formed themselves  mto  owners;  and  there 
mm  only  twenty  forests  which  could  supply 
timber  for  the  navy.  Bat  under  the  pro- 
vision of  several  Acta  of  George  III.,  ana  the 
Consolidating  Act  of  10  Qeorge  IV.,  c.  60,  a 
better  nrstem  of  management  was  inaugurated 
about  1809.  Twelveot  the  twenty  royaJtimBtB 
then  remaining  were  re-inclosed  and  re-planted, 


and  a  commission  appcnnted  in  1838  nadn- 
ally  simplified  their  oi^nisation,  and  im- 
proved tneir  yield,  till,  in  1$80,  the  eight 
royal  forests  which  still  remained  yielded  an 
average  profit  of  £8,000  a  year,  as  against  an 
actual  loss  in  1846 — 7 — 8,  due  to  former  mis- 
management. Some  have  been  sold,  as  Sher- 
wood to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  some  opened 
out  to  agriculture,  as  lar^  parts  of  Windsor, 
The  office  of  Woods  and  Forests  was  separated 
from  the  department  of  Public  Works  in  1851, 
This  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  result 
of  their  work,  for  much  of  the  "  old  forest 
domains  are  now  classed  as  crown  lands,  and 
on  them  the  revenue  has  risen  from  £250,000, 
in  1853,  to  £390,000,  in  1881,  a  sum  which 
more  than  covers  the  whole  Civil  list."  It  is 
singular  tiiat  in  this  way  those  royal  demesne 
lands,  of  which  the  forests  once  formed  the 
main  part,  after  straining  the  relations  between 
crown  and  people  tor  centuries,  and  assisting 
unduly  to  magnify  the  prerogative,  while 
they  soon  failed  to  add  to  its  real  strength,  or 
matoially  to  aid  the  Exchequer,  have  at  last 
been  made  to  cover  the  whole  cost  of  ttie 
monarchical  establishment. 

Th«  Kimdr«d  BoO*  (passim) ;  Dtmusdoy  Sookf 
Coke,  IiuWutM,  if.  320—1 ;  Uuiwood,  Foml  Lam 
nm) ;  FifU  Btpori  of  Dtfutf  K-j  tr'of  Fvblio 
Rvoordt ;  AMoni*  o/  CommiMMnwn  of  Wooit  and 
roTMta,  1?87-18S3,  sBpeokUr  those  iar  ISSO  and 
1681  i  Colmdart  t/  Stat*  Poipm  iDoinftie)  widar 
JantM  I.  and  CharUa  I.,  eepeciallr  Introauction 
to  Calendar  for  1694—5 ;  Green,  ifatina  of  Eng- 
lawd;  Pearson,  fliitorioal  Jfapa  of  SnglMid; 
Btabbs,  Sd«ct  ChaHtrtj  StanfordL  Hittorioai 
Map  of  England  and  Waht.  [X  L.  6.] 

Forfeiture  of  Lauds.  (1}ForTbsabok, 
The  earliest  law  of  treason,  that  of  Alfred, 
enacted  that  if  a  man  plotted  a^nst  the 
king's  life,  he  should  be  "liable  in  bis  life 
and  in  all  that  ha  has ;"  and  in  the  first 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  that  of 
Bracton  {Ump.  Henrj'  III.),  forieiture  is  set 
down  as  one  of  the  penalties.  From  this 
period  the  law  was  unchanging  until  1870. 
The  traitor  forfeited  to  the  crown  for  ever  all 
his  freehold  lands,  whether  entailed  or  not,  all 
rights  to  freehold  lands  which  he  then  had  or 
nught  afterwards  acquire,  and  all  interests  in 
lam  for  life  or  other  term  of  years.  Sentence  of 
forfeiture  was  retro-active  as  far  as  the  date 
of  the  act  of  treason;  it  therefore  annulled  all 
deeds  of  conveyance,  &C.,  which  might  have 
been  made  since,  but  did  not  affect  a  wife's 
jointure  whidi  had  been  settled  on  her  pre- 
vioiuly.  Dower,  on  tlie  other  hand,  was  for- 
faited by  6  and  6  Edward  VI.  As  forfeiture 
was  a  consequence  of  attainder,  if  the  rebel 
was  killed  on  the  field,  executed  by  martial 
law,  or  died  before  judgment  was  pronounced, 
his  lands  were  not  forfeited.  In  Scotland 
conviction  for  treason  did  not  bringwith  it 
forfeiture  of  entailed  lands.  At  the  Union  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  make  the  law 
uniform  in  England  and  Scotland,  but  as  thia 
met  witii  much  cmposition  from  the  Scots  it 
was  enacted  (7  Anne)  that  though  for  the 
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present  forfeiture  should  follow  treason  in 
Scotland  as  in  England,  it  should  cease  in 
both  countiiea  upon  the  death  of  the  then 
FretflndflT.  After  a  second  Act  immediately 
before  tiie  rebellion  of  '45  had  secured  the 
continuance  of  the  peualty,  the  whole  clauae 
relying  to  the  ultimate  cessation  of  forfeiture 
was  abolished  by  31)  George  III.  (2)  Fob 
MuERBB.  The  criminal  forfeited  to  the  crown 
only  the  profits  of  his  entailed  estates,  and  the 
pOBseflsion  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  right  of 
"waste"  of  lands  in  fee  ^ple.  After  this 
the  lands  were  escheated  to  the  Iwd.  Pos- 
sesnoa  by  the  crown  for  a  year  and  a  day 
originally  followed  all  convictions  for  felony, 
though  it  became  customary  to  pay  a  uompo- 
sitioa  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  ng^t  of  entry. 
By  64  George  III.  forfeiture  for  a  yoar  and 
a  day  was  abolished  for  all  felonies  except 
treason  and  murder,  and  finally  the  Felony 
Act  of  1870  abolished  attainder  and  its  con- 
seqnent  forfeiture  altogether.  Forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels  followed  conviction  for 
any  felony,  and  did  not  need,  as  in  the  case  of 
lands,  to  be  preceded  by  attainder.  This 
also  was  aboltebed  in  1870.       [W.  J.  A.] 

Fomuui,  AxDR&w  {d.  1622).  A  Scottish 
ecclesiastic  and  statesman  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nxteent^  century.  He  became  Bidu^  of 
Hoiay,  was  ambassador  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  Scotland  and  England  at  the  accession  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  soon  after  attached  himself 
to  Fiance,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Boui^es, 
and  persuaded  James  IV,  to  begin  the  war  of 
1513  against  England.  In  1515  he  was 
made  i^bbiahop  of  8t  Andrews  at  the  re- 
quest of  Albany.  In  1617  he  became  one  of 
the  Oottnral  of  Begency  in  Albany's  absence. 
Forman  was  able,  versatile,  and  magnificent. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Wolscy,  but  Lis 
want  of  fixed  principle  or  policy  make  the 
comparison  very  unjust  to  the  latter. 
Snrton,  S.i*t.  of  Scotland. 

Fornham  8t.  OenevieTefTHsBArrLB 

OP  (U73),  was  one  of  the  victories  won  by 
Henry  II.  over  the  rebellious  barons  who 
allied  themselves  with  the  French  king.  Here 
Robert  de  Beaumont  and  his  Flemish  mer- 
cenaries were  totally  defeated  by  the  Jostifnar, 
Richard  de  Lucy.  F<anluun  is  two  miles 
from  Bory  St.  Eomnnds. 

Forrest.  Dk.^  was  an  Observant  FUar  and 
confessor  to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  strong  op- 
ponrat  of  her  divorce  and  of  the  royal  supre- 
macy, and  executed  in  1638,  being  hung  in 
chains  over  a  slow  fire  so  that  his  "treason" 
and  heresy  were  both  to  receive  their  legal 
punisbmenL 

Ftnwter.  Thb  Right  Hon.W.  E.  {h.  1818), 
was  educated  at  the  Friends*  School,  Totten- 
ham. In  1861  he  was  retumM  to  Parliament 

in  the  Liberal  interest  for  Bradford,  and  in 
Lord  Russell's  administration  he  was  Under- 
Secretary  tor  the  Colonies.  As  Vice-President 


of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  he 
pawed  the  Educati<ni  Bill  (1870)  through  the 
Home  of  Commons.  In  1880  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary  for  Irdbnd,  but  re- 
signed in  1682. 

Fort  Dnonoma  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ring  oi  forts  bniU  by  the  Fraioh  about 

the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  con- 
nect Louisiana  with  Canada.  It  was  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Against  it, 
in  1756,  General  Braddock  led  his  ill-fated 
expedition;  but  shortly  after,  the  Englidi 
conquered  the  fort  and  renamed  it  FUt^urg^ 
in  hutour  of  the  great  War  Minister.  It  is 
now,  under  its  new  name,  the  great  sest  of 
the  American  iron  and  coal  trades. 
Bancroft,  Hist,  Antvica. 

Fort  £rie,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  British  troops,  under 
Sir  George  Drummond,  after  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  in  1814. 

Fort  Georgfe,  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Niagara,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmisheB 
during  the  American  War  of  1812 — 16.  In 
1813  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans  from 
General  Vincent,  and  was  again  invested  by 
General  Brown  in  the  following  year. 

Fort  St.  Ctoorga  «&a  the  old  name  tat 
Hadras  (q.T.). 

Fort  Torioti  five  miles  south  of  Perth, 
was  the  capital  <tf  the  old  Fictish  kingdom. 

Frat  WiUiaoif  close  to  Inveriochy  in 
South  InTemess-shire,  commands  the  sea  entry 

to  the  Highlands,  and  was  built  in  1691  by 
General  Mackay.  It  was  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Jacobites  in  1716  and  1746. 

Fort  Williani  was  the  original  English 
settlement  of  Calcutta  (q.v.)  founded  in  1698. 

Fortevcne,  Sir  John  {d.  after  1476), 
was  descended  from  an  old  Devonshire  &mily, 
and  in  1442  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  He  was  a  strong  partisan  of 
the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  in  uie  first  Par- 
liament of  Edward  IV.  was  attainted  of  high 
treason.  He  fled  to  Scotland,  and  afterv,-ard8 
to  France,  where  he  became  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Prince  Edward,  for  whose  instruction 
he  wrote  his  famous  work,  De  Latulihiu 
Lsgvm  Anglia.  He  was  preseat  at  the  battle 
of  Tewkesbnry,  and  in  1473  obtained  a  re- 
versal of  his  attainder  by  retracting  what  he 
had  written  against  Edward  IV.'s  title  to  the 
crown.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 
His  book  is  of  much  interest,  from  its  picture 
of  a  constitutional  ideal  that  had  almost  been 
realised  in  the  preceding  generation. 
Stubbs,  Omtt,  Hist.;  Foss,  Judyos. 

Fortescne,  Sm  John,  succeeded  Sir 
Walter  Ihlildmay  aa  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1589,  having  won  the  regard  of 
Elizabeth  whilst  assisting  her  in  the  rtudy  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  distingiuahed  for 
moderation  and  integrity. 
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Portttta,  Thb,  ms  a  nune  ^ven  to  the 
Irish  forty-ahiUing  freeholder*  in  the  early 
part  of  the  prewnt  century.  The  Iriab  election 
hw  had  never  been  altered,  and  in  old  days, 
when  the  landowners  conld  depend  on  their 
tenantry,  it  had  been  a  favourite  practice 
with  (hem  to  increase  them,  in  order  to  have 
more  voten  onder  their  control  In  1826, 
howerer,  in  two  caaes  they  followed  the 
{oiestB  and  O'Connell,  and  threw  oat 
two  landlords'  candidatee.  In  18*28  they  re- 
tamed  O'Connell  for  Clare.  In  1829  the 
Emancipation  Bill  w^  accompanied  by  a 
measure  nusing  the  frauirhiBe  to  £10,  and 
thus  sweeping  them  away.  O'Connell  was 
much  blamed  for  not  raising  his  voice  on 
their  behalf,  but  he  was  probably  afraid  to 
eodanger  Kmaiwipatirm , 

Portram  was  a  province  of  Celtic 
Scotland,  comprisiag  the  districts  of  Menteith 
and  Stratheine,  ana  extending  from  the  Forth 
totheTay.  After  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Pictish  power  by  the  victory  of  Nectanamere, 
the  name  Fortrenn  began  to  be  used  as 
Synonymous  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Ficts. 

FoM  Wfty  ^  Boman  road,  probably 
running  from  Ilchester  to  Lincoln,  crossed 
by  the  Ermine  Btrert,  Another  road  in 
Dorsetshire  had  the  same  name.  [Boman 

BUASS,} 

Oaevt,   TS4    fowr  Xomok  IFsyi  {OrttiuM 

CtUita,  ToL  ii.). 

Foster,  Siu  John,  was  aoit  in  1665,  in 
conjuncti<»i  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
on  a  mi—tAfi  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  on 
bdialf  id  the  Earl  of  Murray.  In  the 
rebellion  of  the  northern  earls,  1669,  he  did 
fcood  service  on  the  royal  side,  and  in  the 
following  year  harried  Teviotdale,  In  1572 
he  WAS  charged,  as  Warden  of  the  Middle 
Maivhes,  wiUi  the  duty  of  superiotending 
the  execution  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. In  1686  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Ker  of  Fernidinrs^  the  Warden  of  die  Scotch 
Mardies^  near  Bicouton. 

Foatentfa,  Thb  Custoh  or.  The  Irish 
in  mediie^u  times  were  remarkable  for 
their  affection  for  their  foster-children,  and 
GiralduB  Cambrensia  goes  so  tar  as  to  say 
"  That  the  Irish  loved  their  foster-children, 
and  were  cruel  to  their  own  relations." 
Fosterage  was  one  of  the  chief  means  by 
which  thsy  inilnCTced  their  conquerors, 
and  the  Statute  of  Kflkenny  in  1367, 
and  several  other  statutes,  were  passed  to 
prevent  this  form  of  degeneracy.  Sir  J. 
Davis  says  of  it,  "  Yet  m  Ireland,  where 
they  put  away  all  their  children  to  fosterage, 
the  potent  and  rich  men  sdling,  the  meaner 
sort  baying,  the  nnrmng  of  ohil^«n,  and  the 
nssML  is  becanae,  in  the  ofrimon  of  this 
people,  fostemge  luth  always  been  a  stronger 
alliance  than  blood,  and  the  foster-children 
do  love  and  are  beloved  of  their  foster-fathers 
•nd  Mpt  more  than  of  their  own  nataial 


parents  and  kindred,  and  do  partieipate  their 
means  more  frankly,  and  do  adhere  to  them 
widi  more  affection  and  constancy."  The 
Statute  of  Kilkenny,  already  alluded  to, 
had  made  fftsterage  with  the  Irish  high 
treason,  but  the  custom  con  tinned  till  Crom- 
well's time. 

Olnld-ia  Cvnbransis,  Scpuf .  BQ). ;  DwvIb, 
DiMMcry ;  Moore,  HUt.  ^  Ireland ;  O'Cunr, 
JCannn-*  and  Cuttom*  of      Anci»at  irUK 

Fotheringiqf  Castle,  in  Northampton- 
shire, was  founded  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Simon  de  Liz,  and  subsequently  rebuilt  by 
Ifdmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York.  In  1462  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  birth  of  Bidiud  III. ; 
after  the  discovery  of  Babington's  plot, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  confined,  tried, 
and  executed,  in  Fotheringay  Castle.  It  was 
entirely  demolished  by  order  of  James  I. 
when  he  ascended  the  throne. 

Foi^irea,  Thb  Oaftitrb  or  (1449),  was 
made  by  a  body  of  English  troops  with  the  con- 
nivance of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Suffolk 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  truce  which  had 
been  made  between  England  and  France. 
Foug^res,  which  is  situated  in  Britanny,  close 
to  the  frontiers  of  Normandy  and  Maine,  was 
at  this  time  a  place  of  great  wealth,  and  by 
its  capture,  the  English  obtained  enormous 
booty,  but  the  glaring  breach  of  fiiith  threw 
the  Duke  of  Britanny  into  the  arms  of  France, 
and  hastened  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Normandy,  which  was  completed  in  the 
next  year. 

J.  OslrdBar,  latrodoctiOB  to  Potton  L«H«r<. 

Fonadling  Sospital,  Thb  (Dublin). 
had  large  private  funds  amounting  to  £16,00<) 
a  year;  about  120  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
were  on  its  committee.  Yet  when  Do  Blac- 
quiere,  in  1789,  moved  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  a  motion  which  G rattan  (q.v.)  re- 
sisted unsuccessfully,  the  most  temble  mis- 
management was  exposed.  It  was  discovered 
that  out  of  2,180  children  sent  to  the  institu- 
tion in  one  year,  2,087  had  disappeared,  and 
that  each  child  cost  the  public  £120.  The 
committee  also  had  never  had  a  quorum, 
twenty-one  members,  except  when  a  place  was 
to  be  given  away. 

Four  Kasters,  Tsb  Ohrohtclb  of  the, 

was  the  name  given  te  a  chronicle  written  by 
Michael  and  Cncoirighe  O'Clerighr.  Maurice 
and  Fearfeafa  Conry,  who  compiled  in  Irish, 
from  original  documents,  the  annals  of  Ireland 
from  2242  b.c.  toA.D.  1616.  The  writers  are 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  chronicle  contains 
in  its  fullest  form  the  fabulons  and  legendary 
history  of  Ireland. 

Th*  Chrottt'ctM  1/  Ma  Fdw  Xoffm,  printed 
in  O'Conor,  fi«nnn  HtWiiiasrwn  Scriptorr*.  vol. 
tU.,  hM  been  tniislated  by  J.  O'Donov&o, 
1848. 

Fonzmini,  Thb  Battlb  op  (U60),  was 
one  of  tba  lart  hattlM  of  the  Hmubed  Yeazfl' 
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War,  and  was  fonght  between  a  body  of 
Enffliah  troops  who  had  been  sent  into  France 
under  Sir  T.  Kyriel  to  reinforce  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  and  the  French  under  Richemont. 
The  Englidi  were  defeated  with  great  alaugh- 
ter;  between  three  and  four  thousand  were 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Kyriel  «w  taken 
prisoner.  This  defeat  decided  the  fate  oi 
Normandy,  which  was  reconquered  by  the 
French  in  the  course  of  the  siune  year. 

Fox.  Chablsb  Jambs  (».  1749,  d.  1806), 
was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Fox,  afterwaxds 
Lord  Holland.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 
he  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent,  and 
while  still  in  Italy,  he  was  returned  M.P.  for 
Midhnrst,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord  North. 
Hifl  success  waa  immediate,  and  was  the  more 
readily  assured  since  he  took  the  side  of  the 
majority.  His  brilliant  and  reckless  support 
waa  rewarded  by  his  M>poiutment  in  Feb., 
1770,  BB  a  junior  Lora  of  the  Admiralty, 
iiiii  porition  he  retained  for  two  years,  and 
then,  after  attacking  Lord  North  with  much 
warmth  on  the  Church  Nullum  Tempus  Bill, 
in  Feb.,  1772,  he  resigned,  and  thus  lelt  him- 
self at  libwty  to  oppose  the  Hoyal  Marriage 
Act.  He  was  again  taken  into  the  ministry 
SB  a  Lord  of  the  Treasnry;  but  hia  fiery 
qiirit  wai  too  independent  to  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  any  subordinate  poet.  He  in- 
stituted a  mutiny  in  the  government  ranks, 
which  resulted  in  Lord  North's  defeat. 
Henceforth,  his  great  social  influence  and 
greater  debating  powers  were  enlisted  on  thd 
Whig  nde.  He  openly  opposed  Lord  North's 
ministry,  eepedalfy  in  rej^rd  to  thdr  Ameri- 
can policy,  and  at  once  became  a  recognised 
leader  of  the  Whiga,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Burke,  whose  views  he  now  began  to  share. 
In  1779  he  made  a  most  violent  attack  upon 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  moved  that  he  might  be  excluded 
from  the  king's  councils.  He  had  now  come 
to  be  the  aclmowledged  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  the  Hoobo  of  Commons;  ana  waa 
selected  by  the  Radical  electors  of  West- 
minster as  their  champion  along  with  Admiral 
Rodney.  He  still  continued  to  attack  the 
ministry  with  the  fiercest  invectives,  and 
even  threatened  Lord  North  with,  impeach- 
mont.  In  1782  Lord  Bockingbam  fonned  a 
cabinet  in  which  Fox  was  one  <tf  the  Secre* 
taxiea  ctf  State.  With  Lord  Rockingham's 
dea^  in  Jnly,  Fox's  share  in  the  government 
came  to  an  end.  He  distrusted  Shelhume,  and 
would  not  serve  under  him.'  Before  a  year 
was  passed,  Shelhume,  unable  to  withstand 
the  strictures  with  which  Fox  greeted  bis 
peace  proposals,  resigned ;  and  Fox  became  the 
colleague  of  Lord  North,  as  Secretary'-  of  State, 
nnder  the  nominal  lead  of  the  Duke  of  Fort- 
land.  An  alliance  so  unnatural  could  not  last 
long,andthegovemmentw»8defeat«>d  on  Fox's 
Iii£a  Bill, (jiiefly  through  the  king's  influence. 
Aiter  the  dismiwal  of  the  Coalition  ministiy, 


Pitt  came  in  with  a  minority  to  back  him ;  but 
Fox  did  much  to  ruin  the  cause  of  his  party  by 
the  factious  and  ^nolent  opposition  which  be 
offered  to  all  Pitt's  measures.  Pitt  soon  be- 
came firmly  established  in  his  position ;  but 
Fox  continued  to  harass  him  with  attacks  at 
every  point.  He  opposed  bis  India  Bill,  and 
tried  to  make  capital  out  of  Pitt's  measorea  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  In  1786  he  obtained  a 
splendid  opportunity  of  displaying  his  elo- 
quence and  abilities  in  the  prosecution  of 
Warren  Hastings ;  but  in  this  great  trial  he 
seems  to  have  been  eclipsed  by  his  illustrious 
companions.  Two  years  later  be  warmly 
espoused  the  unconstitutional  position  desired 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  tiie  question  of 
the  Regency  BUI,  but  he  was  baffled  by  the 
patient  resolution  of  Pitt,  In  1789  came  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  Fox 
at  once  hailed  with  delight  what  he  deemed 
the  uprising  of  an  oppressed  petntle.  In  1791 
he  passed  the  celebrated  Libel  Bill,  ^th 
gnutly  diminished  following.  Fox  still  con- 
tinued to  watch  with  sympathy  and  en- 
thasiaam  the  course  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  and  furiously  opposed  the  notion  of 
war  with  that  country.  In  1796  he  employed 
his  most  vehement  eloquence  in  opposing  in 
vain  Uu  Sedition  and  ^ueason  Bills.  Seeing 
tiiat  he  could  effect  noUiing,  Fox  retired  in 
1 797  into  domestic  privacy  at  St.  Anne's  HilL 
In  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  Pitt, 
well  aware  of  his  difficulties,  was  v^y  anxious 
to  form  a  cabinet  on  a  broad  basis,  where 
facti<ni  mi^ht  be  sunk  in  patriotism.  With 
tiiis  object  in  view  he  desired  the  co-operation 
of  Fox ;  but  the  king  would  not  bear  of  it. 
On  Jan.  26,  1806,  Pitt  died,  and  the  king 
at  length  overcame  bis  prejudices  and  had 
recourse  to  the  Opposition,  out  of  which 
a  ministry  was  formed  with  Lord  Gren- 
viUe  as  IMme  Minister,  and  Fox  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Fox  now  abandoned  his  pas- 
sionata  longing  for  peaoe  with  France  before 
the  necessity  of  savmg  Europe ;  and  in  his 
efforts  to  achieve  this  object,  he  was  as 
resolute  as  Pitt.  But  Napoleon  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  still  strong  desire  for  peace  to 
carry  out  his  own  schemes  for  the  conquest  of 
Europe ;  and  the  fatal  indecision  of  the 
miniBby  left  Prussia  unaided  to  oppose  Napo- 
lecm's  combinations,  and  to  be  oefeated  at 
Jena.  Dea&,  however,  came  to  Fox  just  in 
time  to  save  him  from  witnessing  tiie  ovot- 
throw  of  his  most  cherished  hopes.  While 
negotiations  were  still  pending  between 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  Fox  died  Sept. 
13,  1806.  To  a  real  passion  for  libra^,  very 
unusual  with  eighteenth  century  Whigs,  Fox 
added  honesty,  manliness,  and  oonsummate 
eloquence.  His  sweet  disposition  e&oed  the 
memorv  of  his  private  irregularities;  his 
general  straightforwardness  atoned  for  occa- 
sional factiousness. 

Lord  Bnssdl,  Lift  tf  TtM ;  Trereljraii,  XuAt 
X4f»4^Ifmi  StaataoMPttti  ValpoK  Mtm.  V 
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GtOTf  llVm  Btigii;  Same,  V«m.  <tf  a4ign  of 

Fox,  Richard  (d.  1628),  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, was  bom  at  Grantham,  and,  by  the 
&VOUT  of  Cardinal  Morton,  made  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  in  succea- 
sion.  He  wua  a  prominent  minister  and  diplo- 
matist under  both  Uemy  VIE.  and  his  Mm, 
nntil  thrown  into  the  shade  br  Wtisey.  He 
was  also  zealous  for  the  "  New  Leaming," 
and  founder  of  CorpoB  CSuisti  College,  Oxford, 
■nd  several  schools. 

Fox.  Sir  Stbfhxn  (h.  1627,  d.  1716],  was 
of  humble  stock,  and  began  life  as  a  choir 
boy  at  Soliabnry.  Thraice  h©  becBme  a 
member  of  Lord  Peroy's  household,  and  took 
some  share  on  the  Cavalier  side  in  the  Great 
Bebellion.  Clarendon  persuaded  Charles  II. 
when  in  exile  to  make  Fox  his  business 
manager — an  office  he  filled  with  great  dis- 
creetneae.  He  made  the  scant  financea  of  the 
exile  adequate  to  stq^iort  him.  After  the 
ResfaoTation  his  promotion  was  rapid.  Hevas 
made  Payntaeter,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
Lord  of  uie  Treasury,  sitting  in  the  House  as 
member  for  Salisbury.  He  became  very  ridi. 
Despite  his  gratitude  to  tho  Stuarts,  his  name 
appeared  on  every  commission  of  William 
in.'s  Treasury.  He  took  a  large  part  in  the 
foundation  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Of  his  two 
sons,  Stephen  became  Lord  Bchester,  and 
Henry  became  Lord  HdUand  and  fitther  of 
C.  J.  Fo«. 

F0Ka»  John  {i.  1517,  d.  1687),  the  mar- 
i^logist,  was  compelled  to  quit  England 
dnrin^  the  Marian  persecution,  but  on  the 
accession  of  Elinbeth  returned,  and  was 
made  a  canon  of  Salisbury.  A  friend  of 
many  of  Uie  most  noted  men  of  the  age,  Foxe 
would  hare  obtaioed  the  highest  dignities  of 
the  Church  had  he  renounc«l  his  Galvinistic 
views.  His  Acta  and  Monummtt,  commonly 
known  as  the  Book  pf  Martjfrt  (first  pnblisbed 
in  1663)  is  a  vast  but  prejudiced  and  un- 
critical compilation  of  the  annals  of  martyr- 
dom, which,  though  containing  much  useful 
matter,  is  too  unsaie  a  guide  for  the  historian 
to  follow,  unless  substantiated  from  other 
Bourcea. 

FraiKM.  Rblatioits  witr.  Ltmg  before 
France,  in  the  modem  sense,  was  constituted, 
England  had  frequent  dealings  with  the 
tfirrit<wy  now  known  by  that  name.  The  old 
English  monarchs  were  often  in  close  relations 
wiw  the  Carolingian  Emperors.  [Empire, 
Bbutions  wrFH.J  French  history  strictly 
begins  in  987,  when  Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of 
the  French,  assnmed  the  crown  of  the  Caro- 
linus,  and,  like  Harold,  founded  a  monarchy, 
national  in  idea  but  feudal  in  reality.  The 
abandonment  of  the  Cuolingian  kings  by  the 


Norman  dukes  was  among  the  chief  causes 
of  Hugh  Capet's  suctjesa;  but  there  was  a 
natural  enmity  between  the  weak  suzerain 
and  the  migh^  vassal  that  transferred  itstlf 
to  England  when  William  of  Normandy  be- 
came English  king.  French  ideas,  manners, 
military  system,  architecture  even,  had 
already  come  into  England  with  Edward  the 
Confessor.  After  the  Conquest  the  governing 
classes  were  practically  Frenchmen.  But  the 
pohtical  relations  with  the  French  monarchy, 
which  it  is  our  main  business  to  trace  here, 
were  neceaaarily  determined  by  William's 
hostility  to  the  Parisian  king.  The  snbee- 
quent  national  hostility  between  France  and 
England  sprang  much  more  largely  from  the 
uneasy  relations  of  the  early  Capetians  to 
their  over-powerful  vassals  than  from  English 
dislike  to  what  was  French.  Wilham  I. 
fought  against  Philip  I.  for  the  possession  of 
the  Vexin,  and  met  his  death  during  the 
campaign.  In  1094,  Philip  helped  in  vain 
Duke  Robert  against  William  IL,  and  again, 
in  1097,  fought  with  the  Enghsh  king  about 
the  Vexin.  Louis  VI.  was  a  more  redoubt- 
able antagonist  than  the  weak  Philip.  But 
the  reunion  of  England  and  Normandy  after 
1106  made  Louis'  efforts  to  weaken  Henr>- 
fmitleBs,  and  the  Trnity  of  Oisors  (1113) 
ended  the  war  for  a  time.  But  in  two  or 
three  years  the  war  was  renewed,  until  the 
EDgliah  victory  at  Brenneville  (1119),  and  the 
mediation  of  Calixtus  II.,  produced  another 
peace.  The  subsequent  efforts  of  Louis  were 
of  little  impOTtance.  The  reign  of  Stephen 
suspended  foreign  relations ;  but  Henry  II., 
from  the  very  fact  that  he  ruled  more  of 
France  than  the  French  king  himself,  was 
the  more  likely  to  be  his  unwilling  vassal. 
In  1169  Henry  was  involved  in  the  War  of 
Toulouse,  but  in  refusing  to  wage  open  war 
with  his  lord,  Louis  VII.,  showed  a  scruple 
that  was  not  experienced  by  Louis,  who  never 
lost  on  opportuni^  of  attacking  Heniy — 
e.g.,  in  1167 — 8,  during  the  Becket  quarrel; 
in  1173 — 4,  when  Louis  helped  the  younger 
Heni^'  to  revolt  against  his  father,  and  set 
on  foot  a  powerful  but  unsuccessful  coalition 
against  the  Angevin.  Later  in  the  reign,  when 
Louis  stirred  up  Richard  and  John  against 
their  father,  the  relations  of  England  and 
France  for  the  first  time  assumed  that 
aspect  of  lasting  hostility  that  infiuenoed  all 
Bubseqhent  history.  The  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  enmity  for  crusading  purposes — the 
joint  Crusade  of  Richard  I.  and  Philip 
Augustus  [Crusades^ — led  only  to  a  quarrel 
in  Palestine,  and  Philip's  premature  return 
to  arrange  attacks  on  ^i<nmandy.  John, 
Philip's  old  ally,  became  his  enemy  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Philip's  conqu^ 
of  Normandv  in  1204,  his  aUiance  with 
Innocent  Ilf.  against  the  excommunicated 
English  king,  the  crowning  victory  of  Bou- 
vines  CJnly  27,  1214)  over  every  branch 
of  the  Ctennan  race,  sufficiently  inmcato  the 
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reUtions  of  England  and  France  under  John. 
Bnt  BO  httle  national  opposition  waa  there  as 

Jet  that  the  revolted  barons,  eara;^  at 
ohn's  repudiation  of  the  Great  Charter, 
invited  Philip's  son  Louis  to  avenge  their 
wrongs,  and  occupy  their  throne.  Nothing 
but  John's  opportune  death  and  the  wisdom 
of  Pembroke  could  have  sav^  England  from 
at  least  a  temporary  union  wjfli  France. 

Though  the  results  were  not  at  first  ap- 
parent, the  separation  of  England  and  Noi- 
mandy  had  revolutionised  the  relations  of 
England  and  France.  The  countries  hence> 
fortii  pursued  a  separate  course.  The  feudal 
hostility  became  national.  England  became 
conacioua  of  national  identity.  Though 
French  still  in  manners  and  speech,  the  barona 
of  England  were  no  longer  French  in 
feeling.  Strengthened  by  the  annexations  of 
Philip  Augustus,  the  French  monarchy  was 
now  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  development 
oS  French  national  sentiment.  One  thing 
alone  retarded  this  change  of  relation— the 
retention  of  Guienne  by  Henry  III.  and  hia 
Bttcceesor.  In  consequence  of  this  there  was 
still  a  feudal  element  in  the  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  Besides  being  Engli^ 
monarchs,  Henry  III.  and  even  Edward  I, 
were  also  feudal  potentates  in  t^e  separatist 
south.  In  both  aspects  they  were  equally 
hostile  to  the  Parisian  monarchs. 

Under  Henry  III, — in  whose  reign  a  new 
importation  of  French  manners,  and  the  great 
absorption  of  French  words  in  the  English 
tongue  occurred — the  struggle  for  Poitou,  lost 
in  about  1229  by  the  Euglish  and  in  vain 
attacked  in  1242,  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
conscientious  moderation  of  Louis  IX.,  which 
led  to  his  selection  as  mediator  between  Henry 
and  the  barons  in  1264.  But  the  Miee  of 
Amiens  disgusted  the  national  party,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  struggle  of  Edward  I.  and 
Philip  the  Fair;  while  the  rival  claims  of 
English  and  Angevin  claimants  to  the  Sicilian 
throne  had  added  previously  a  new  element 
of  difterence.  Yet,  in  1288,  Edward  mediated 
between  France  and  Aragon,  though  hia 
award  was  repudiated.  In  1294  a  great  war 
began,  during  which  Edward  for  a  time  lost 
Gasconjr,  and  in  which  Scotland,  then 
struggling  against  Edward  for  national  m- 
dependence,  first  became  the  hereditary  ally 
of  France.  In  1297  the  war  ended,  and  in 
1299  Boniface  TIII.'s  mad  action  led  to 
the  definite  Treaty  of  Chartres.  Edward  II., 
though  married  to  the  sister  of  Charles  lY., 
fell  into  difiiculties  with  that  monarch  in 
1324;  the  revolution  of  1327,  however,  put 
these  into  the  background. 

In  1328  the  old  line  of  French  kings  died 
out,  and  the  accession  of  Philip  of  Valois 
was  contested  by  Edward  III.  as  the  son  of 
Isabella.  In  1337  French  help  to  Scotland 
led  Edward  to  prosecute  hia  <Jaim  by  arms. 
So  began  the  Mmdred  Teart*  War  bptwepu 
France  and  England.    After  a  period  of 


brilliant  victories,  Edward  III.  forced  on  the 
French  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny  fl360),  but 
Charles  V.  profiting  by  Edward's  dotage,  and 
the  minority  of  Kichar^  II.,  reconquered  all  he 
had  won  save  Calais.  The  marriage  of  Richard 
II.  with  Isabella  of  France,  in  1397,  coincid- 
ing with  that  monarch's  arbitrary  stroke  for 
absolutism,  marks  a  curiom  approximation 
between  the  two  oountriea,  dnnng  the  pause 
between  the  acts  of  the  great  struggle.  It  led 
to  that  friendship  of  the  Armagnaca  for  the 
deposed  Kichard  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
beginning  of  that  Anglo-Burgundian  fiance, 
that  alone  mode  possible  the  brilliant  auc- 
ceseea  of  Henry  V.  Under  him  the  aeoond 
heroic  period  of  the  Hundred  Years*  War  was 
fought,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troycs  (1420)  made 
Henry  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the  French 
monarch.  Edward  III.  had  the  assistance  of 
the  feudal  south,  bat  Henry  V.  was  the  ally  of 
the  monarchical  north  of  France,  a  diSeroit 
native  faction  omtributing  to  each  king's 
success.  Thereafter  the  minority  of  Henry  YI. 
and  the  national  enthusiasm  engendered  by 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  led  to  the  loss  not  <^ 
Paris  only  or  of  Normandy,  but  of  the  ancient 
possession  of  Guienne.  Ilie  death  of  Talbot, 
m  1453,  ended  the  Hundred  Years'  War  and 
the  hopes  of  English  domination  in  France. 
Calais,  Edward  III.'s  great  prize,  alone  re- 
mained of  all  the  conquests. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  with  France 
was  now  one  of  the  chief  points  of  dispute 
between  the  court  and  constitutional  parties. 
The  unpopularity  of  Sufitolk,  and  the  popu- 
larity of  York,  were  largely  the  result  of  their 
adopting  a  statesmanlike  and  popular  view 
respectively.  But  the  alliance,  nnt  of  the 
Lancastrians,  then  of  Warwick,  with  France, 
forced  Edward  IV.,  however  unwillingly,  to 
the  Bui^ndian  alliance ;  and  though  Charles 
the  Bold's  abandonment  of  hia  cause  led  to' 
the  Treaty  of  Pecquigny  (1476)  and  friendship 
with  Louis  XI.,  yet  before  Edward's  death 
that  monarch  had  repudiated  the  English 
alliance.  Va  vain  Richard  III.  son^t  the 
friendahip  of  France.  Charlea  VIII.,  no  leea 
than  Francis  of  Britanny,  helped  Henry  of 
Richmond  to  the  throne ;  though  Henry 
VII.'k  conatant  Spanish  polity,  the  war  of 
the  Breton  aucceesion,  and  the  French  support 
of  Warheck,  debate  the  Treaty  of  Staples 
(1492),  show  that  the  normal  hostility  of 
England  and  France  still  continued. 

With  Henry  VIII.  a  new  era  in  foreign 
relations  began.  Instead  of  the  long-standing 
traditional  policy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
policy  of  interests  begins  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  political  system  of  Europe,  the 
doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
growth  of  modem  diplomacy.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Henry  was  eager  to  win 
new  Crecys  and  Agincourts  at  the  expense  of 
the  traditional  enemy.  But  besides  this,  a 
new  motive — the  desire  of  adjusting  the 
balance  in  Italy— led  Heniy  to  join  the  War 
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of  tte  HolyLeayue  against  France  (Iftll  — 
1514).  For  a  few  years  old  and  new  motives 
coincided  to  keep  Henry  true  to  his  traditional 
hostility,  and  the  first  war  of  Francis  I.  and 
CharlesY.  (1321— 1629)  saw  Henry  again  the 
enemy  of  f'raiice.  But  the  negotiations  of 
1620  clearly  show  that  Henr}'*8  main  motive 
had  reference  to  the  political  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  to  any  traditional  theory 
of  policy.  The  withdrawfd  of  England  from 
the  war,  after  the  battle  of  Favia  (15'2o),  the 
moment  that  Charloa  had  an  overwhelming 
advantage,  illustratoa  Henry's  regard  for  the 
balance  of  power.  The  alliance  with  France  in 
1526,  the  long  and  wearisome  negotiations  to 
enlist  France  on  tho  side  of  Keniy's  divorce, 
equally  indicate  the  new  state  of  things. 
Francis  playod  Henry  false,  and  draerved  the 
English  attack  in  1643,  which,  successful 
during  Henry's  life,  led  to  disastrous  failure 
during  the  weak  rule  of  Somerset  Northum- 
berland was  the  friend  of  France;  but  the 
accession  of  Hary,  with  the  consequent 
Kpimish  alliance,  was  the  cause  of  a  freeh 
war  between  the  two  countries,  during  which 
France  gained  Calais.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau 
Cambresie  (1669)  ended  the  war,  but  the 
accession  of  Francia  XI.,  the  huabaiid  of  Mary 
of  St.'Otland,  and  tool  <rf  the  Quiaea,  and  tlw 
ambiguous  comprondee  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Culais,  kept  alive  the  enmity. 

The  Treaty  of  Cateau  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  Political  considerations  were 
subordinated  to  religious  ones;  and  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  despite  her  praaonal  feel- 
ings, the  Huguenots  were  the  natural  allies, 
the  Catholic  League  the  natural  foes,  of 
the  English.  The  accession  of  Henry  IV. 
ended  the  active  period  of  Catholic  reaction, 
and  led,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  hearty 
national  alliance  of  France  and  England 
against  Spain.  For  the  next  half  century 
rdigiotts  hatred  of  Catholieism,  and  political 
fear  of  the  overweening  Spanish  monarchy, 
continued  to  produce  this  approximation 
between  the  old  rivals.  James  I.'s  Spanish 
policy  was  unpopular  and  unsuccessfuL 
In  1624  a  Frendi  alliance  was  adopted,  and 
Charles  I.'s  marriage  with  Louis  XIII.'s 
sister,  though  it  did  not  prevent  the  war  of 
1627,  kept  the  two  nations  on  terms 
during  the  whole  reign  of  that  monarch. 
Kichelieu^s  underhanded  support  of  the  Scots 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  this  posi- 
tion. The  vacillating  foreign  policy  of  the  first 
Stuarts  made  it  impossible  for  fixed  relations, 
eitherfriendly  or  hostile,  to  be  established;  and 
it  was  reserved  for  Cromwell  to  revive  the 
foreign  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and,  in  league 
with  Mazarin,  to  humble  effectually  the  pride 
of  Spain.  But  Elizabethan  policy  was  now 
obsolete.  Cromwell's  friendship  with  France 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  aggressions  of 
Louis  XIV.  Under  Clarendon,  who  closely 
followed  Cromwell  in  foreign  policy,  the  same 
policy  uf  Frenchalliance  beouneasouioe  of  t^t 


minister's  unpopularity.  The  Triple  Alliance 
(1667)  of  the  Cabal  was  the  beginniug  of  the 
policy  of  combin^id  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  of 
whida  ultimately  England  was  to  be  the  centre. 
But  Catholic  wad  des^tic  leanings,  love  of 
bribes,  and  fear  of  decided  action,  kept  Eng- 
land's general  induence  on  the  side  of  France, 
so  long  as  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  on  the 
throne.  Only  under  Danby,  when  the  Orange 
marriage  and  the  decided  action  of  1677  were 
effected,  did  England  in  any  vigorous  way  set 
itself  agiiinst  Frenoh  aggreedona.  The  great 
development  ot  French  influence  on  litenture, 
culture,  manners,  and  fashions  helped  to 
maintain  this  French  IriendBhip,  But  with  the 
Gevolution  of  1688,  the  prince  who  was  at 
the  centre  of  the  lOuropetm  oppoaition  to  the 
universal  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV,  became 
King  of  England,  and  the  addition  of  the  whole 
weight  of  England  to  the  coalition,  led  to  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  France.  The  war  of  1688 
— 1697  [Ryswick,  Trbatv  of]  prepared  the 
way  for  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
(1702—1713).  The  wdl-contt/sted  defeats 
of  William,  and  the  crowning  victories  of 
Slarlborough,  broke  up  the  power  of  France, 
even  when  the  connection  of  the  dethroned 
Stuarts  with  Fhmce,  and  the  doctrine  of 
iais$ee-fair»  in  European  politics,  kept  up  a 
French  party  in  the  country,  which  secured 
the  oonclusionof  thelVeatyof  Utrecht  (1713). 
This  Tory  alliance  with  France  strangely 
enough  endured  for  twenty -five  years  of  Whig 
ministry.  The  Regent,  Philip  of  Orleans, 
and  the  minisbers  of  George  I.,  were,  from 
widely  difiraent  reasons,  equally  anxious  for 
its  maintenance.  Philip  drove  away  the  Pre- 
tender from  France,  and,  in  1717,  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  England,  Holland,  and  France 
was  effected  to  maintain  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
against  the  efforts  of  the  reviving  monarchy 
of  Spain.  The  peace  policy  <rf  Walpole  and 
Fleury  kept  thia  state  of  things  auve.  It 
was  during  this  period  of  unity  that  the  close 
literary  and  philosophic  intercourse  between 
France  and  England,  which  was  to  make  Uie 
doctrines  of  Locke  and  Xewton  the  common 
property  of  Europe,  was  effected.  But  the 
revival  of  Spain  was  not  verj-  real.  When 
prosperity  visited  France  anew,  her  ministera 
were  anxious  to  revive  the  sL'hemes  of  Louis 
XIY.,  and,  besides  regard  for  the  political 
balance  of  Europe,  the  rivalry  of  England 
and  France  in  America  and  India,  the  efforts 
of  both  nations  at  colonial  expansion,  proved  a 
new  and  deep-seated  source  of  hostility.  Thus, 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (1740 
—1748),  and  still  more  in  the  Seven  leaxs* 
War  (1756—1763),  England  and  France  were 
again  involved  in  war.  The  glories  of  Pitt's 
great  ministry  led  to  the  vast  extension  of 
the  Indian  and  colonial  empire  of  England, 
even  though  the  desire  of  Qeorge  III.  to 
leave  foreign  politics  alone,  and  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  tho  royal  power,  led 
to  the  premature  Peace  o£  Paris  (1763).  For 
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the  next  few  years  there  was  peace,  l>ut 
little  cordiality,  between  Fiance  and  £ngland. 
At  last  peace  was  brolten  by  the  French, 
who  openly  helped  the  revolted  colonists 
of  America  (1 778).  A  fierce  war  was 
now  waged  between  that  year  and  1782, 
terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
During  the  next  few  years  Kit  kept  on  good 
terms  with  a  nation  already  on  the  vei^  of  a 
revolution  ;  although  acts  like  his  intervention 
in  Holland  would,  in  more  fiery  times,  have 
led  France  into  war.  But  Pitt's  famous  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France  (1786),  which 
revived  a  trade  between  two  countries  fast 
drifting  into  commercial  as  well  as  political 
alienation,  is  the  chief  mark  of  his  French 
policy,  and  the  "Anglomania"  in  France  of 
the  pieriod  antecedent  to  the  Revolution  was 
one  effect  of  the  increase  of  paoiflc  zelatituis. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bevtdation  Franco 
and  England  were  on  better  terms  than  since 
the  days  of  Walpole.  That  event,  hailed  by 
all  but  a  few  aa  the  beginning  of  a  brightfo' 
state  of  things  in  France,  brought  the  nations 
still  nearer  together  in  sympathy.  But  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  coarse  oi  the  French 
BeTcdation  was  very  differeat  to  what  had  been 
hopedfor.  Yery early  Burkesoundedthealarm, 
and  the  growing  ascendency  of  the  Jacobins 
soon  confirmed  his  prophecy.  Henceforth, 
sympathy  with  the  Bevolatton  waa  attended 
with  social  ostracism,  and  iwnained  only  with 
the  few  Btannch  Tiniigs  who  still  followed 
Fox  aa  their  leader,  or  with  professed 
BadicaU  and  a^tatras.  In  1793  the  great 
war  of  England  against  the  Revolution 
began,  and  continued  with  but  two  slight 
breaks  (the  few  months  after  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  and  the  few  months  of  Napoleon's 
captivity  in  Elba)  until  1816.  It  became 
in  turns  a  war  of  reactionary  propaganda 
which  would  make  no  peace  with  a 
"  regicide  "  Directory,  a  hopeuaB  stn^^gle  for 
the  b^nce  of  power  in  Europe  against  the 
aggi^saioDB  of  Napoleon,  and  finally  an  heroic 
defence  of  the  English  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
of  the  principle  of  nationality  generally, 
against  the  lord  of  all  Europe.  In  1815  the 
lestoration  of  the  Bourbons  ended,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  the  work  of  the  Revelation,  and 
a  common  attachment  to  some  at  least  of  the 
principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance  united  Tory 
England  with  the  men  of  the  Bestoratiou. 
Since  1815  there  has  been  no  war  between 
Fiance  and  England,  and  a  slow  bat  growing 
cordiality  has  replaced  the  old  tradition  en 
international  hatred  handed  down  from  oar 
grandfathers.  On  several  occasions  relations 
have  become  extremely  strained.  The  Spanish 
Marriage  pioject  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Lebanon,  the  ill-regulated  ambi- 
tion of  Napoleon  m.,  and  more  recently, 
the  Egyptian  difScoltiea,  have  produced  un- 
pleasantnesses that  at  an  earlier  period  would 
dottbtlesB  have  ended  in  war.  Bat  Napoleon 
III.  finally  detenninad  on  the  English  aluauoe. 


and  the  common  Crimean  and  Chinese  Wars, 
and  still  more,  Cobdeu's  famous  commercial 
trea^,  developed  more  friendly  feelings, 
which  it  may  be  hoped  are  to  become  per- 
manent. 

In  EnKlioh,  Dean  Eitoben'a  BMory  of  Fmtmt 
Kivet  the  best  general  account  of  French 
butonr.  The  compendium  of  U.  Th.  Lavkllte, 
and  M.  Henri  Martin's  fuller  Stctoir*  d«  eranee, 
are  standard  French  aatboritiea.  PmU's  Aif  • 
OaachidUs  brings  well  out  the  ntedianl 
relations  of  the  two  oonutries.  Ton  Baake's 
works  are  the  fullest  for  tb«  iatarnational 
dealings  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigbteentli  oen- 
tories,  eapeoiaUj  his  Huteni  of  England  and 
AvmbiK&s  QMOtiOts.  [T.  F.  T.] 

nraaudiiM.  [Elbctioit.] 

Frattcifl,  JoHH,  shot  at  Queen  Victoria 
(May  30,  1852),  for  which  he  was  condemned 
to  execution,  bat  the  sentence  was  commuted 
to  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  absurdity  ef 
indicting  such  a  man  as  a  traitor  led  to  an 
Act  authorising  the  courts  to  deal  with  such 
cases  by  imprisonment  and  whipping. 

Francis,  Sir  Philip  (i.  1740,  d.  1818), 
entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  was 
sent,  in  1774,  to  Bengal,  as  a  member  of  the 
new  council  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1773.  He  distinguished  himself  by  the 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Warren  nast* 
ings.  Returning  to  Bngland  in  1781,  he 
entered  Parliament  in  1784,  where  he  joined 
the  Opposition,  and  stimulated  Hastings's 
impeachment.  Many,  including  Lord  Mac- 
au^y,  have  regarded  him  as  the  author  of 
the  LttUn  of  Jtmiu*.  [Junius.] 

Frank  Alnurign  {libera  eUmoigna,  ij., 
free  alms),  wasthenameof  a  peculiar  ^wdee 
of  clerical  tenure.  The  geaertl  oonditum  of 
grants  of  land  in  frank  almoign  was,  that  the 
grantees  should  pray  or  say  mass  for  the 
grantor  and  his  km ;  but  no  particular  service 
was  specified.  It  was  a  "nobler"  tenure 
than  the  analogous  tenure  by  divine  service^ 
in  which  the  service  was  fixed.  Frank  al- 
moign was  always  an  exceptional  tenure,  as 
the  great  bulk  of  Church  lands  were  held  by 
ordinary  lay  tenure,  such  as  knight-service 
and  socage.  The  Act  of  12  Oar.  XL  exempted 
this  tenure  from  abolition. 

Frank-pled|fe,  Frithborli,  or  (in  the 
North)  Tenmaunetale.  was  an  association 

of  ton  men,  under  the  6orki-ealdor,frith'borge~ 
head,  or  eepittU  pledge,  who  were  to  be  standuig 
securities  for  each  other,  bound  to  prodace 
any  one  of  their  number  if  called  upon  by  the 
law  to  do  BO,  and,  if  he  is  unable,  liable  to 
pay  for  what  he  has  done  amiss  unless  they  can 
pui^  themselves  from  all  complicity  in  the 
matter.  The  associations  were  called  tilhinfft, 
and  every  man  was  obliged  to  be  a  member  of 
one  such  body.  The  frank«pledge  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  artificial  prolongation  (rf 
the  family  tie,  or,  as  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  law  <a  Athelstan,  that  every  man  should 
haTsasecurityforhim.  Thislawot  Athatstan*^ 
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IB-enacted  with  additunu  by  Edgar  .and 
Canute,  renilted  in  the  bank-pledge,  vhich 
we  first  find  deBcribed  in  the  so-called  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor — and,  therefore,  to  have 
been  not  earlier  than  the  (Jonqneet.  The  View 
of  Frank-pledge  was  an  important  item  of 
business  in  the  local  courts,  and  nltinutely 
reverted  to  the  court  leet.  In  later  views 
the  capital  pledge  and  other  representatives  of 
the  tithing  often  had  the  duty  of  representinjg 
their  township  in  the  shire  moot.  This 
brought  together  the  conceptions  of  township 
and  tithing,  and  in  this,  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  was 
the  chief  historical  importance  of  the  frank- 
pledge. 

Stnbbs,  Coiwt.  Hut..  espeoUUj  L,  %  4^  with 
the  t«f«r«noM  there  g^jaa;  PaifrrKTe,  BnMtk 
Comnu>iiw«iii(h;  E.  Uauier.Kriluch*  (7«b«T«cfcaii. 

Frederick,  Prihcb  of  Wales  (b.  1707, 
i.  l?Jil),  was  His  son  of  George  11.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach.  Before  coming  to 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  his  father  be- 
cause his  intended  marriage  vith  Princess 
Wilhelmina  of  PrusBia  was  broken  off.  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  joined  the  party 
that  was  in  opposition  to  Walpole,  taking 
Bolingbroke  as  hia  political  adviser.  The 
Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  was  written  by  that 
statesman  as  a  guide  for  the  prince  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  In  1736  Frede- 
rick married  Augusta  of  Saxe-Cobui^;  bat 
this  did  not  tend  to  the  union  of  the  rojal 
family.  He  demanded  (1736)  that  bis  income 
should  be  fixed  by  Parliament.  The  king's 
overturea  were  rejected;  and  after  an  animated 
debate,  the  ministers  were  victorious.  The 
tninoe  thereupon  harried  his  wife  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  empty  palace  of  St. 
James's,  when  she  wa^  on  (he  point  of  giving 
birth  to  a  child.  For  this  the  prince  was 
peremptorily  ordered  by  George  to  leave  the 
court ;  Queen  Caroline  remained  implacaUe, 
refunng  to  see  him  on  her  dmth-bed. 
Frederick  withdrew- to  Norfolk  House  in  St 
Jameses  Square,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole  fVederick 
headed  the  Opposition  as  they  went  to  pay 
their  respects  at  court ;  but  his  reception  by 
the  king  was  merely  formal.  No  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  the  prince  continued  to 
oppose  the  miaistry  and  court  until  his  death. 

Free  Church,  of  Scotlaad,  Ths,  was 
formed  in  1843  by  the  *'  Disruption  "  frwu 
the  Eetablished  dhurch  of  a  large  body  of 
ministers  and  laymen.  The  Tory  ^vemment, 
at  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  passed 
(1712)  an  Act  restoring  patronage  in  Scot- 
land.  It  was  extremely  unpopular  at  the 
time,  and  since  has  been  the  chronic  cause 
vX.  the  various  schisms  of  the  Church  of 
SooUaod.  Tat  the  patronage  conferred  by 
the  Act  gave  only  a  recognised  right  to  the 
benefice  and  its  emoluments.  The  spiritual 
office  of  pastor  could  only  be  added  to  this 
by  the  **cair*  of  the  parishioners;  hot  this 
"call"  was  fraqneatly  nominal,  uid,  if  bats 


few  paxishioaers  would  make  it,  "a  ftmted 
settlement "  of  the  presentee  could  be  effected. 
The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw 
the  acquisition  by  the  Evangelical  party 
of  a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly  over 
the  Moderates  or  Latitudinarians.  In  1834 
the  Asaembly  passed  the  Vato  Law  which  de- 
dared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  article  of  the 
Church's  doctrine  that  no  minister  should  be 
intruded  into  a  parish  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  declared  that  a  majority  of  male 
hf-aas  of  &miliee,  full  members  of  the  Church, 
should  be  able  to  bar  an  obnoxious  presentee. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  call  a 
reality  in  all  cases.  Before  long  this  Act 
created  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session, 
as  well  as  great  controversy  on  the  relation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers.  At 
Anchtcrarder,  the  call  of  the  presentee  was 
signed  by  two  heads  of  families  only,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  parish  expressed 
vehement  dissent.  Yet  the  Court  of  Session 
declared  the  presentment  legal  under  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  the  Uouse  ol  Lords,  on 
appeal,  confirmed  their  decision ;  while  at  the 
eame  time  the  Scotch  judges  were  accused  of 
extending  their  jurisdiction  on  other  points 
into  spiritual  matters  cognisable  by  the 
Church  alone.  In  1842,  after  tedious  litiga- 
tion, the  Aiichterarder  case  was  finally  de- 
cided. In  May,  1843,  at  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Asaembly,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  ministers,  led  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
the  most  famous  clergyman  of  his  day,  left 
the  Established  Church ;  and,  leaving  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  met  in  another  room,  as 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  Chalmers  as  ModCTator.  The  bulk  of 
their  congregations  followed  them.  "The  or- 
ganising power  of  Chalmers,  shown  from  the 
first  by  the  Sustentation  Fund  for  ministers* 
salariee,  and  the  scheme  for  the  education  of 
the  clergy  of  the  new  Church,  trium]ihed 
over  the  financial  and  aodal  difficulties  of  the 
new  undertaking.  In  flour  years  Bsven 
hundred  Free  ch  arches  were  built.  The  Free 
Church  simply  reproduced  in  doctrine,  dis- 
cipline, and  organisatiim  the  EstabliHhed 
Church;  save  that,  of  course,  the  right  of 
appointment  to  benefices  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  congr^^tion,  and  the  "  Eras- 
tian "  dependence  on  the  State  avoided ; 
though,  as  a  theory,  the  "  voluntary  princi- 
ple" was  repudiated  1^  these  Hildebrands  of 
the  Beformed  Chuzch. 

HaoDa,  L'h  of  Chaimm ;  ^ntuUa  nt  th«  DiiTM^ 
t«<m;  PaaU,  £nt)iuoh«  QtbekichU  tei  181S. 

[T.  F.  T.]. 

Free  Com]^ailiaB  is  the  name  given  to 
the  troops  of  private  adventnren  who,  in  the 
Middle  Agee,  organised  themselves  into  bands 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  and  let  out  their  ser- 
vices to  the  highest  bidder.  England  was, 
as  a  role,  under  too  firm  a  govemmeat  to 
have  moch  fear  of  these  companies;  hot 
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\inder  Stephen  they  infested  the  coontry, 
and  again  during  the  anarchy  of  John's 
quarrel  with  his  twrons,  and  the  minority  of 
Henry  III.  But  they  never  attained  the  defi- 
nite organisation  of  the  Free  Companies  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  still  less  of  the  Con- 
dottieri  of  Italy  ;  though  man^  of  tiie  latter, 
aa  for  example  the  famous  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood,  were  finglishmen. 

PrMllold.  'The  term  "libenun  tene- 
mentom,"  "freetraienient,"appeAra8ooaafter 
Domesday  in  the  sense  of  laud  held  by  a  free- 
man a  free  tenure,  i.^.,  by  knight-service 
or  socage.  It  was  thus  imposed  to  base  or 
villein  tenure.  Freeholds  were  granted  or 
conveyed  by  the  process  of  feoffment,  i.e.,  an 
act  of  tonnal  deliver}'  of  poBseBsion  ^very  of 
seisin),  accompanied  by  words  desonbing  the 
nativre  of  the  interest  conferred  and  the  ser- 
vices to  be  rendered  in  return.  But  in 
Bracton  {temp.  Henry  III.)  the  term  "free- 
hold "  had  come  to  have  also  a  special  sense, 
and  to  be  applied  to  what  had  previously  been 
only  one  characteristic  of  freehold  tenure, 
namely,  a  right  over  land  for  a  period  without 
fixed  or  specified  termination.  Hence  arose 
the  term  "fteehold  eiMe.*'  "Estate"  in 
English  law  means  the  interest  which  a 
holder  has  in  the  land,  and  especially  the 
"quantity  of  interest"  as  measured  by  its 
duration.  Estates  are  divided  into  such  as  are 
freehold,  and  such  as  are  less  than  frediold, 
the  former  including  estates  of  inheritanoe  or 
for  life,  the  lattor  estates  iot  yean  (or  leasee), 
or  at  will. 

Dixhj,  HiMt.  <if  Of  Lm  if  B*al  Propwty; 

StejAen,  Comnmtariw. 

nr^ttnuuit  Ubs.,  vas  a  name  assumed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  because,  as 
she  boasted,  it  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
frankness  and  boldness  of  her  character,  in 
her  correspondenoe  with  FrinoesB  (afterwards 
Uueeo)  Anne,  who  also  took  that  <tf  Morley. 
Their  huBbaada  were  also  lomefcimM  styled 
Mr.  Freonan  and  Mr.  Moiley. 

Free  Vtad*  AgitaUoa.  [CobnIiawi; 
CoBDiN ;  Fbbl.] 

FWnoh  BerolutioB,  Wab  of  thb,  is 

the  name  generally,  though  not  very  accu- 
rately, given  to  the  series  of  great  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  R^^olution,  and 
lasted  with  two  short  intervals  of  peace  from 
1793  to  1816.  England  made  at  first  no  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  troubles  of 
France,  and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  first 
coalition  against  her.  In  the  spring  of  1792 
Pitt  reduced  tiie  navy,  remitted  taxation,  and 
confidently  looked  forward  to  fifteen  years  of 
peace.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the 
position  of  affairs  was  entirely  different  The 
French  had  expelled  their  invaders,  and 
proceeded  to  annex  Savoy,  and  to  oonqner 
Belgium,  which  ^eytbreatened  to  incorpo- 
nte  with  France.  Tba  Oonvention  offued 


the  aid  of  the  French  arms  to  all  people 
desirous  of  liberty,  and  French  ministera 
intrigued  with  the  disaffected  party  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  Pitt  vigorously  protested 
against  the  annexatiim  of  Belgium  and  the 
opening  of  the  Schddt,  called  out  the  miHtia, 
md  introduced  bills  to  subject  aliens  in  Eng- 
land to  strict  supervision,  and  to  prevent  the 
export  of  com  and  war  materials  to  Fnnce. 
The  French  government  refused  any  conces- 
sion on  the  two  questions  of  Belgium  and  the 
Scheldt,  and  protested  against  Pitt's  precau- 
tionary measures.  'In  the  midst  of  &»otia< 
tiona  on  the  subject,  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.  took  place  (Jan.  21,  1793),  and  the 
government  at  once  ordered  the  French 
minister  to  leave  England.  Pitt  attempted 
to  continue  negotiations  in  spite  of  this,  but 
on  the  first  of  February  the  French  govern- 
ment declared  war.  England  sent  30,000 
men  to  the  Netherlands  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  Hie  Austrian  vitsttny 
of  Necvwinden  (March  18)  had  forced  the 
French  to  retreat^  and  the  allied  troops  sprat 
the  summer  in  besieging  the  frontier  for- 
tresses. In  November  the  Duke  of  York  laid 
siege  to  Dunkirk,  but  was  forced  to  raise 
it  again  with  the  loss  of  his  artilleiy.  An 
ex^Mition  seat  to  tiie  Norman  eoait  to 
assist  the  Vend^ans,  arrived  too  late,  and 
another  which  occupied  Toulon  in  August, 
was  forced  to  abandon  it  in  December.  Next 
year  the  allies  were  still  more  unfortunate. 
The  French  reconquered  Belgium,  and  during 
the  winter  the  Duke  of  Yoik  was  driven  out 
of  Holland,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  oUiged 
to  ^  to  England.  Lend  ^m^s  great  victoiy 
ot  June  1,  uie  copqueet  of  numerous  Wert 
Indian  islands,  and  the*  revolt  td  Corsica, 
were  a  partial  compensation  for  these  defeats. 
In  1796  the  coalition  broke  up  altogether. 
Prussia  made  the  Peace  of  Basel  (April  6),  and 
began  thereby  a  neutrality  which  lasted  for 
eleven  years.  Spain  made  peace  on  July  22, 
to  be  followed  a  year  later  by  an  offenrive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  and  a 
declaration  of  war  against  EngUnd  (Oct, 
1796).  The  smaller  powers  mostly  followed  tiie 
example  of  these  two  nations,  and  the  burden 
the  war  henceforth  restifd  on  England, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  year  1796  was 
marked  by  the  failure  of  two  "English  eipe- 
ditions,  one  to  Quiberon,  the  other  to  the 
coast  of  La  Vend^.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
alliance  of  Holland  with  France  resulted  in 
the  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (Sept  16).  The  Ckmtinental  war,  the 
next  year,  was  decisive,  Bonaparte's  Italian 
campaign  more  than  counterbalanced  the  re- 
verses of  Moreau  and  Jourdan,  in  Germany. 
In  May  the  King  of  Sardinia  withdrew  from 
the  c<Milition.  In  March  EngUnd  made  an 
unsuccessful  peace  overture,  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  October  by  the  despatch  of  Lord 
Malmeebury  to  Paris,  to  negotiate  a  general 
peace.  offered  to  restore  all  its 
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colonial  conqueeta,  and  demanded  a  Bimilax 
lestoratioQ  of  the  French  conqueeta.  Above 
ail  it  refused  to  admit  tho  annexation  of 
Belgium  to  'Fmaeo,  and  the  rupture  of  the 
negotiations  followed. 

The  year  1796  ended  with  an  abortive 
attonpt  to  land  a  French  army  in  Ireland. 
The  year  1797  brought  the  danger  of  invasion 
nearer  still.  In  April  Austria  signed  tho 
raeliminaries  of  Leoben,  which  were,  iu 
October,  converted  into  the  Treaty  of  Catnpo 
Forndo,  England  was  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  and  that  in  a  very  unfavourable 
position.  The  Funds  had  suns  to  little  more 
than  fifty,  3nd  in  February  cash  payments 
had  to  be  suspended,  whilst  m  May  and  June 
the  mutinies  of  the  fleet  made  Qreat  Britain 
for  some  weeks  defenceless.  The  French 
government  had  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
the  Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  to  their  own 
fleet  at  Brest,  and  so  sweeping  the  English 
fleet  from  the  Channel,  and  rendering  a  land- 
ing possible.  But  the  two  victories  of  St. 
Vincent  (Feb.  14)  and  Camperdown  (Oct.  16) 
frustrated  this  pi&n;  and  Uiough  Bonaparte 
made  some  preparatious  for  an  invasion  of 
England,  he  preferred  the  less  perilous  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (May,  1 798).  A  month  after  his 
landing.  Nelson,  by  the  victory  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  his  fleet  and  cut  him  off  from  France 
(Aug.  1).  Renewed  acts  of  anreasion  by 
the  Directory  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  Bona- 
parte's absence,  and  Nelson's  victon',  made 
the  tonnation  of  a  new  ooaHtion  possible.  In 

1799  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia  drove  the  French  out  of  Italy;  but 
General  Massena  soccessfully  defeated  the 
Austro-BuBsian  invasion  of  Switzerland,  and 
General  Brune  repulsed  an  Anglo-Bussian 
expedition  to  Holland.  Bonaparte's  return 
to  Fnmce  was  followed  by  the  ovwUirow 
of  the  Directory  (Nov.  8,  1799),  and  an 
immediate  resumption  of  ihe  offensive.  In 

1800  Austria  was  attacked  both  in  Italy  and 
Cteimany,  and  the  victories  of  Marengo 

gune  14),  and  Hohenlinden  (pec.  3),  were 
Dowed  by  the  Peace  of  Luneville  (Feb.  9, 
1801).  England  was  again  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  alone,  for  Russia  had  quitted  the  coalition, 
and  madea  dispute  about  therigbtof  search  ^e 
foundation  of  a  maritime  league  (Dec.,  1800), 
which  renewed  the  Armed  Neutrality  (q.v.)  of 
1780.  This  league  consisted  of  Dennuu-k, 
Sweden,  and  Russia,  bat  it  was  almost  im- 
mediately broken  up  by  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen (April  2,  1801)  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Buasia  (March  23).  Two  days 
before,  an  English  expedition  had  defrated 
the  E^ch  at  Alexandria,  and  the  conquest 
of  Egypt,  with  surrender  of  24,000  French 
soldiers,  soon  followed.  Thou^  Bonaparte 
still  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  and 
collected  troops  and  gunboats  at  Boulogne, 
the  English  supremacy  at  sea  rendered  it 
wsly  a  threat.  Both  countries  were  ready 
to  corns  to  terms.   The  negotiBtifms  at  Fans, 


in  1796,  hud  been  followed  by  similar  nego- 
tiations at  Lille  in  1797,  and  the  EngUsh 
government  had  declined  to  treat  in  answer 
to  Napoleon's  overture  in  Dec.,  1800.  But 
this,  the  fourth  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
understending,  was  more  fortunate,  and  the 
prelinunaries  of  peace  were  signed  in  Oct., 
1801,  while  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  on 
March  27,  1802.  By  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
England  surrendeied  all  ite  conquesto  except 
Trhiidad  and  Ceylon.  It  was  agreed  that 
Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John,  but  as  the  renewed  aggressions  of 
Napoleon  gradually  made  it  endent  that  it 
would  speedily  be  seized  by  France,  the 
EngUsh  government  refused  to  surrender  the 
island.  They  believed  that  Napoleon  meant 
to  make  Malta  the  atepping-stone  for  a  new 
attack  on  Egypt,  and  Egypt  the  starting-point 
for  an  attack  on  India.  War  was  declared 
on  May  18,  1803.  A  French  army  under 
Afarahal  Mortier  easily  overran  Hanover. 
A  great  flotilla  and  army  were  assembled  by 
Napoleon  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  in  December,  1804,  the  rupture 
between  England  and  Spain  placed  an  addi- 
tional navy  at  his  disposaL  His  plui  for 
effecting  a  landing  was  based  on  the  union  of 
the  three  fleeto  of  Toulon,  Rochefort,  and 
Brest,  with  iha  Spanish  fleet,  in  order  to 
secure  the  commanu  of  the  Channel.  Mean- 
time, a  third  coaUtion  was  being  formed.  In 
A]ffil,  1 805,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
betwesD  England  and  Bossia  took  place,  and 
the  league  was  completed  by  the  acoesmon 
of  Austria  (August),  Sweden  (August),  and 
Naples.  The  naval  combination  fell  through, 
and  the  Toulon  fleet,  which  had  succeedea  in 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards,  was  destroyed 
with  them  at  Trafalgar  (Oct.  21,  1806) ;  but 
the  coalition  was  shattered  to  joeoes  by  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm  (Oct.  19),  and  ttie  de- 
feat of  Austerlitz  (Dec.  3),  followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Fresburg  (Dec.  26).  In  England 
the  Addingtonministry,  which  had  commenced 
the  war,  had  been  superseded  iu  May,  1804, 
by  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power. 

Pitt's  death  (Jan.  23, 1806)  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  under  Fox,  which  opened 
negotiati<ms  with  Naptdeon.  But  Napoleon's 
Continental  policy  rendered  peace  impossible. 
Just  as  the  Directoir  had  surroundea  France 
with  subject  repubucs,  so  he  wished  to  sur- 
round himself  with  vassal  princes.  One 
brother  was  established  in  Holland,  and 
another  became  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
organisation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhino  founded  his  role  in  Gtormany.  Russia's 
declaration  of  war  (Oct.  I,  1804)  was  an- 
swered by  the  victory  of  Jena  (Oct.  14),  and 
the  army  of  Russia,  after  the  doubtful  battle 
of  Eyiau  (Feb.  8),  met  with  a  sevexe  defeat 
at  Friedland  (June  14). 

The  English  ministry  sent  expeditions  to 
Sicily  (July,  1806),  South  America  (Feb.— 
July,  1807),  Egypt  (March,  1807),  and  the 
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Dardanelles  (Feb.,  1807),  but  these  useless 
diversions  gave  no  real  aid  to  the  common 
cause.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807)  put 
an  end  to  tiie  fourth  ooUition,  and  enaUed 
Napoleon  to  torn  the  forces  of  th'e  Continent 
ngainst  England.  By  the  Decrees  of  Berlin 
(\ov.  21,  1806)  and  Milan  (Dec.  17,  1807)  he 
prohibited  all  direct  or  indirect  trade  with 
the  British  Isles.  The  secondary  states, 
which  still  remained  neatial  or  allied  with 
England,  were  to  be  forced  to  adopt  tiie  same 
system,  and  to  place  their  naval  forces  at  his 
disposal.  With  the  aid  of  Russia,  Sweden 
was  forced  to  adhere  to  the  Continental 
system,  and  a  combined  Spanish  and 
French  army  occupied  Portugal  (Nov.,  1807). 
Deomark,  after  an  English  expedition  had 
obliged  it  to  sorr^der  its  fleet  (Sept.,  1807), 
alliea  itself  with  Prance.  But  for  the  success 
of  Napoleon's  schemes,  the  mere  alliance  with 
Spain  was  not  sufficiuit.  In  order  to  make 
use  of  the  vast  resources  and  great  colonies 
which  misgovemment  made  of  little  value, 
he  needed  the  complete  control  of  Spain,  and 
this  he  sought  to  secure  by  placing  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  Spanish  throne  (June,  1808). 
With  the  insozrection  which  in  consequence 
brote  out  in  Spain,  begins  a  new  penod  in 
the  history  of  the  wars  which  sprang  out  of 
the  Bevolution.  Hitherto  they  had  been  the 
wars  of  states;  henceforth  they  were  to  be 
the  wars  of  nations.  The  idea  of  nationality 
inq>ired  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  became 
the  strongest  support  of  its  rulers  in  their 
refostance  to  France.  Austria,  fired  by  the 
example  of  Spam,  took  up  arms  again  (April, 
1809),  but  it  could  not  rouse  Germany  to  re- 
volt, and  after  the  battles  of  Aspcm  (May, 
22)  and  Wagram  (July  6)  was  obliged  to  sign 
a  ruinous  peace  at  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809). 
England  Boired  the  opportnni^  of  the  Spanish 
revolt.  In  t^e  summer  of  1808  an  English 
corps  expelled  the  French  from  Portugal, 
whilst  another  advanced  to  take  part  in  the 
defence  of  Spain,  but  was  forced  to  retreat 
and  re-emhark,  after  winning  a  battle  at 
Corunna  (Jan.  16,  1809).  The  aiglish  govern- 
ment, however,  instead  of  concentrating  its 
strength  on  the  war  in  Spain,  wasted  40,000 
men  in  a  useless  expedition  to  W^cheren. 
But,  in  spite  of  inefficient  sujmort.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  was  able  to  recover  Portugal  (1809), 
and  to  maintain  himself  there,  in  1610  and 
1811,  against  repeated  attacks.  [Peninrttlah 
Was.]  In  Apnl,  1812,  war  began  between 
Napoleon  and  Russia,  and  in  the  same  mocth 
Lord  Wellington  captured  the  border  fortress 
of  Badajca,  and  assumed  the  defenmve  in 
Spain.  The  news  of  hie  victory  at  Salamanca 
(July  22)  reached  the  French  head-quart«r8 
the  day  before  the  battle  of  Borodino  (Sept.  7), 
and  about  a  month  before  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  the  Engli^  army  occupied  Sladrid 
(Aug.  12— Sept.  14,  1812).  Ixwd  WelUngton 
nused  the  siege  of  Boi^gos  on  Oct.  18,  and 
on  the  19th,  Napoleon  quitted  Moscow.  The 


enthusiasm  of  the  German  people  forced  their 
sovereigns  to  take  up  arms.  Btissia  was  joined 
by  Prussia  (March  1,  1813),  Sweden  (March 
3),  and  Auaihia,  and  the  battle  of  Leipzig  (Oct. 
16—18)  freed  Germany,  as  that  trf  Vittoria 
did  Spain  (June  20). 

Whilst  Wellington  crossed  the  Bidaasoa  in 
September,  and  established  his  winter  (juarttrs 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  allied  armies  began 
the  passage  of  the  Khine  on  the  last  dayof  1813. 
After  a  campaign  which  lasted  three  montha, 
Paris  was  taken,  and  Napoleon  abdicated 
(April,  1814).  The  brother  of  Louis  XVI, 
was  called  to  the  French  throne,  and  France 
reduced,  with  some  small  exceptions,  to  the 
limits  of  1792.  The  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  were  still  disputing 
aboutthe  settlement  of  Europe,  when  Nanoleon 
seized  the  opportunity  which  the  discontent 
of  the  nation  afforded,  and  re-entered  France 
(March  1,  1816).  The  four  great  powers  im- 
mediately re-formed  the  coalition  against  him 
(March  26),  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  (June 
18)  was  followed  by  his  second  abdication, 
and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  By  iba  second 
Treaty  of  Paris  (Nov.  20),  France  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  indemnities  and  expenses 
amounting  to  more  than  60  millions,  to  a 
further  loss  of  territory,  and  to  a  five  years' 
occupation  of  her  border  fortresses. 

Europe  was  reorganised  by  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna.  The  groat  states  issued  from  the 
wars  of  the  Bevolution  more  powerful  and 
more  compact.  The  republics  of  Poland, 
Venice,  and  Genoa,  the  ecclesiaBtical  states 
and  most  of  the  smaller  inindjxilities  of  Ger- 
many had  been  absorbed  by  stronger  neigh-' 
hours.  But  the  sovereigns  and  statesmen 
who  arranged  the  rewards  and  compensations 
due  to  states,  disregarded  the  claims  of 
peoples.  The  devolution  had  drawn  its  force 
and  its  proselytising  power  from  the  ^cnnal 
desire  for  pobtical  freedom;  the  opposition  to 
the  Empire  had  been  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  an  independent  national  existence.  Neither 
of  these  feelings  were  satisfied  by  the  Vienna 
settlement,  and  so  it  was  not  permanent. 

Daring  the  same  period,  England  bad 
grown  greater  outnde  Europe,  In  the  West 
it  had  acquired  a  few  more  sugar  islands;  in 
the  East  it  had  excluded  French  influence 
from  India,  and  greatly  extended  its  own 
power  in  that  country.  It  had  also  acquired 
the  outposts  and  approaches  of  India,  Ceylon, 
the  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  Malta.  But 
these  accessions  of  tenitor}-  had  been  gained 
at  the  cost  of  crushing  taxation,  luid  by  the 
addition  of  more  than  600  nuUions  to  the 
national  debt. 

AliHn,  But.  of  Eurmx ;  Stanbopa,  LM 
Pitt;  Uassej,  B\*t.  of  England  ;  Jamea,  n.v^ 
E-tiory;  Napier,  P«ntn«ul<ir  W-r;  CattUrganh 
Correrpondence ;  StnpleWii,  l.>f*  of  Caiinmg ; 
W*aii.gUm.  Dttpatehtt ;  Von  Sjbel.  BUi  of  On 
Frmek  Rtvolulion;  Laabajr,  X0  af  Stfoum; 
Beel^,  W  <lf  Stein. 

[C.  H.  F.] 
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Prendzmnglitt  The  Busmimo  of  (1638), 
■van  the  name  given  to  a  tragedy  by  whicn 
the  chiefs  of  Uie  Gonlon  family  lost  their 
lives.  A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  at 
Strathbogie  between  the  Gordona  and  their 
enemies,  the  Crichtons,  who  were  eecorted 
home  by  Lcvd  Aboyne,  Robert  Gordon,  and 
othOTB.  Pressed  to  remain  at  Frendraaght 
for  the  night,  the  Gordons  were  burnt  to 
death  in  the  tower,  accidentally,  according  to 
the  Crichtona,  but  more  probably  the  tragedy 
waa  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plot. 

Frera,  Sir  Uenrt  Edwakd  Bahtli  {b. 
181S,  4.  1884),  entered  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  1834.  In  1847  he  became  British 
Beeident  at  Sattata,  and  in  1850  Chtof  Com- 
miesioner  of  Sdnde.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Bombay,  and  in  1867  he  returned 
to  England  and  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Indian  Council.  In  1872  he  was  sent  to  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa  to  inquire  into  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  the  following  year  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  abolishing  the 
traflio.  In  1877  he  was  amKunted  QovemoT 
of  the  Cape  and  High  GomnuBBuHier  for 
Soath  Africa. 

Txmn,  JoHK  Hookhax  {i,  1789,  d.  184 1), 
a  literary  man  of  some  note,  waa^  as  the  friend 
of  Conmng  (being  his  partner  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin)  sent  on  various  embassies  and  political 
a£Eairs  of  importance.  Besides  a  mission  to 
Lisbon,  he  was  twice  Spanish  minister  during 
the  critloil  period  of  fhe  dealings  of  Tet- 
dinand  VII.  and  Naptdeoo.  The  failure  of 
Sir  J(dm  Moore  was,  in  publio  opinion, 
largely  attributable  to  Frere's  advice ;  and  his 
teoall  from  Spain  ended'  his  public  life.  He 
q>ent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Malta. 

See  Xtmoir  preflxed  to  tbe  edition  <rf  Frere's 
worki  by  him  nephew*. 

TiBMWObaldi,  Thi,  wm  Florentine 
merchante,  who  advanced  money  to  Edward 
I.  mod  Edward  II.  on  the  security  of  the 
Customs,  which  they  were  allowed  to  collect. 
"mey  became  almost  as  unpopular  aa  tbe  Jews 
had  been,  and  one  of  the  Ordinances  of  1311 
Oi:dered  their  banishment  from  the  country. 

Friami,  The,  were  membera  of  orders 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  among 
tbe  people.  Their  example  in  early  timea 
waa  powerful,  but  as  they  gained  wealth 
they  tended  to  aink  into  indolence.  In 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  preachers 
of  the  Waldensifuifl,  and  other  heretical 
sects,  set  forth  a  new  idea  of  the  religious 
life,  as  concerned  with  activity  for  the 
good  of  others.  These  eecta  were  rooeesed ; 
but  fhwr  conceptions  were  fmitiul,  and 
the  stru^le  against  them  convinced  some 
ardent  minds  of  the  need  of  active  preaching 
amongst  the  people.  Francis  of  Assisi, 
in  Ibily,  b^;aii,  in  1207,  to  gather  round 
him  a  society  animated  by  the  prindple  of 
lervent  love,  which  was  to  be  canied  oat 
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by  entire  self-aacrifice.  His  order  rapidly 
spread,  was  provisionally  sanctioned  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.,  in  1209,  and  was  establiBh(>d 
by  HonoriuB  III.,  in  1223.  It  was  called 
the  "Ordo  I-Vatrum  Minorum;*'  with  it  was 
incorporated,  under  the  aune  mle,  a  female 
order  of  St.  Clara,  the  Biater  of  Fianois;  and 
a  third  order,  the  Tertiaries,  comfaised  those 
who,  without  abandoning  tlieir  secular  lif6, 
adopted  a  rule  of  penitence. 

Contemporary  with  Francia,  a  Spaniard, 
Dominic,  a  canon  of  Osma,  formed  a  society 
for  the  special  pnrpoee  of  preaching  a^inst 
heretics.  In  1216  this  order  of  ue  Friar 
Preachers  was  eetabliahed  by  Honorius  III., 
and  adopted  also  the  rule  of  evangelical 
poverty.  Later  came  the  order  of  Carmelites, 
so  called  because  they  were  originally  founded 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  dwelt  in  the  seclusion 
of  Moimt  Carmel.  They  had  their  rule  of 
ngorouB  ftwting,  silence,  and  solitude,  and 
were  transplanted  into  Europe  in  1238. 
Finally,  the  Eremites  of  St.  Augustine, 
established  in  1266,  took  their  rise  from  the 
union  of  many  cenobite  establishments  in 
Italy.  All  these  orders  followed  the  example 
of  the  Franciscans,  in  having  Tertiariee,  and 
in  renoonciDg  worldly  posaessiona.  'Iliey 
weie  often  distinguished  by  the  cotoma 
of  their  cloalu.  The  Caimdites  were  known 
as  the  White  Friars,  the  Dominicans  as 
the  Black  Friaia,  and  the  Franciscans  as 
the  Grey  Friara.  The  survival  of  these  names 
in  London  and  many  other  English  towns 
testifies  to  the  extent  of  their  settlonents. 
The  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscaiis  were 
far  the  most  importaot  of  these  eiien, 
and  exercised  great  influence  on  the  social 
and  |Kditical  development  of  England.  The 
Donunicans  came  to  England  in  1221,  the 
Franciscans  in  1224. 

The  Iriars,  in  their  early  days,  did  a  great 
work  of  social  relorm;  and  as  this  work 
grew  under  their  hands,  they  felt  the  need 
lot  leaniing.  Consequently  the  mendicants 
began  to  throng  to  the  univeraities,  and  it  was 
through  the  aclivity  of  the  Franciscans  that 
Oxford  became  famous  throughout  Europe. 
The  first  Franciscan  provincial  in  Engkund 
built  a  school  in  the  Fratry  at  Oxford,  and 
prevailed  on  Robert  6i-oeseteste,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  lecture  there.  Grosse- 
teste  founded  a  school,  which  was  carried  on 
by  Adam  Marsh,  or  De  Marisco,  who  may 
be  reckoned  as  the  founder  of  that  great 
school  of  theology  which  ruled  the  thought 
of  Europe  till  the  Revival  of  Learning. 
Alexander  of  Hales,  John  Duns  Scotus, 
William  of  Ockham,  made  En^ish  theology 
fiunoos;  and  the  Franciscan,  Reiser  Bacon, 
is  the  foremost  name  in  physical  science 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  immediate  influence  of  the  reTivat  of 
theology  under  the  friaia  in  England  was 
greatly  felt  in  the  constitutional  stmgglee  of 
uie  reign  of  Henry  III.  Bishop  foownteste 
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and  Adam  de  Harisco  were  the  chief  coun- 
■eUors  of  Simon  de  Montfort  The  teaching 
of  the  friare  ^ve  a  leltgious  baaiB  to  the  theory 
of  the  relations  between  Icing  and  people,  on 
which  the  struggle  was  founded.  They  set 
forth  the  responsibility  of  the  kin^  to  God, 
his  duty  to  rule  for  the  good  of  his  people, 
his  obligation  to  hsten  to  the  advice  of  the 
conunnnity,  and  to  govern  according  to  its 
will.  The  Latin  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Lewes  (Wright,  PotitiaU  8<mga,  72,  &c.) 
sets  forth  in  striking  language  the  political 
'^-iewa  of  the  friars.  Moreover,  these  opinions 
were  not  confined  to  the  closet.  They  were 
spread  by  the  preaching  of  the  friars  amongst 
all  claraes,  especially  in  the  towns.  'J^e 
friars  wandered  from  place  to  place,  gathered 
a  crowd  around  them  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
homely  language,  with  rude  illostrationa, 
poured  forth  a  discourse  in  which  the  con- 
dition  of  current  affairs  was  used  as  a  motive 
for  amendment  of  life  and  as  a  call  to  repent- 
ance. The  friars  greatly  influenced  popular 
opinion,  and  secured  popular  support  to  the 
cauae  til  the  barons  agaiost  the  king.  The 
sammons  of  TOpresentattves  of  towns  to  Parlia- 
ment by  Simon  de  Montfort,  in  1254,  was  a 
recognition  of  the  quickened  political  life 
whidi  waa  laigely  due  to  the  activity  of  the 
friars. 

As  the  importance  of  the  friars  increased, 
their  seal  diminished.  Their  rule  of  strict 
poverty  waa  gradually  modified,  till  there 
arose  a  schism  in  the  Franciscan  order 
between  the  more  rigid  party  of  the  Spiritual 
Franciscans  and  the  laxer  party,  which  was 
supported  by  Pope  John  XXII.  (1317).  In 
the  course  of  the  conflict  William  of  OclEham 
attacked  the  Pope,  and  proceeded  with  keen 
logic  to  examine  the  limitations  of  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church.  The  democratio 
spirit  of  the  Franciscans  was  turned  even 
against  the  Papacy,  which  it  had  at  first 
laboured  to  exalt  Moreover,  the  friars  raised 
against  themselves  the  hostility  of  the  other 
monastic  orders,  who  struggled  to  check  their 
growing  importance,  and  were  aided  by  the 
secular  clergy.  This  conflict  raged  chiefly 
in  the  nniveraitiee,  where  the  frian  poseeased 
themselves  of  the  professorial  chairs.  When 
this  battle  had  been  won  by  the  friars,  the 
struggle  continued  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  till  gradually  the  Domi- 
nicans took  a  sphere  of  their  own  apart  from 
the  FrandBcans.  They  were  left  in  posseswon 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  gradually  lost  tlie 
character  of  a  mendicant  order.  The  Fran- 
ciscans were  then  left  to  work  amongst  the 
masses,  and  strove  to  increase  their  in- 
fluence by  pious  frauds,  and  by  superstitious 
inducements,  that  they  might  lead  their 
penitents  to  bequeath  money  for  charitable 
purposeif. 

The  oppositioD  to  the  mendicants  in  Eng- 
land was  begun  by  Kiohard  Fitz-Ralph, 
Bishop  of  Arnutgh  (1360),  who  attacked  tlwir 


principle  that  mendicancy  was  practised  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and  also  pointed 
out  the  mischief  that  they  did  {Defeaterum 
Curalormny  in  Brown,  ftueiculm  lUnm,  iL, 
466,  &c.).  They  over-rode  the  pariah  priest, 
invaded  his  parish,  heard  corLFessions,  and 
granted  absolution  on  easy  terms.  Eucleeiaa- 
tical  discipline  was  subverted  that  the  men- 
dicants might  be  emcidtied:  Children  were 
enticed  from  thdr  homes  and  indnced  to  jtnn 
the  order.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  the 
mendicants  at  Oxitad,  that  parents  were 
afraid  to  send  their  sons  there  lest  they 
should  be  entrapped  by  them.  From  this 
time  we  find  many  complaints  against  the 
mendicants.  They  worked  for  thdr  own 
intereats,  and  were  despised  by  the  more 
reflecting  people.  The  Prologue  <rf  the 
Vitim  of  Fim  ih$  Plowman  (about  1877) 
says : — 

"  I  fonde  there  Frarig,  alle  the  fonre  ordres, 
Preohed  the  peple,  for  profit  of  hem-selven, 
Olooed  the  gospel,  u  hem  good  ]yked, 
Forooveitise  of  oopis,  oons&ned  it  m  theiifolde.** 

The  picture  of  the  Friar  in  the  Prologue 
to  Chaucer's  Canterbuty  Taiea,  shows  with 
humour  the  ordinary  character  of  the  friar. 
The  friars  were  attacked  by  Wydif  in  1381, 
when  he  entered  npon  his  breach  with  the 
doctrinal  'system  of  the  Church.  At  firat  he 
had  more  sympathy  wiUi  them  than  with  the 
"possessionati,"  the  monks  who  held  property. 
He  attacked  them  chiefly  because  they  were 
the  staunchest  adherents  of  the  Papacy. 
The  friars  in  return  were  the  bitterest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Lollards.  During  the  fifteenth 
centory,  the  friars  ceased  to  have  any  special 
inflnenoe  or  importance. 

Brewer,  KotmmtaUi  franeitomta  ;  Qro— etoste. 
XjMafoIcB  (ed.  Luard)  ;  Oreen.  Swtory  of  th« 
SndMh  PvypU  i  Hllmaa,  LoKn  Ckrutioatty,  A 
foil  acoonat  ot  the  friars  is  given  by  Wadding, 
JnnolM  Fratrum  Miwmm;  and  luimadhlns, 
^Mobi  Ordinif  Pradioatorum.  [M.  C] 

Fnend,  Sir  John  [d.  1 696J,  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  given  a  colonel's  commission  by  Jamee, 
and  enlisted  men  against  the  day  when  the 
French  should  appear  in  Kent  (1696),  but 
refused  to  take  any  share  in  the  innunous 
Assasunation  Hot  (q.v.),  althoi^h  he  kept 
the  secret.  On  the  diaoovery  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  was  tried,  harshly  denied  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  and,  refusing  to  betray 
his  confederates  to  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  executed  on  April  3. 

Friends  of  Ireland,  Thb,  were  a  society 

founded  by  O'Connell  in  1830,  to  promote  the 
rppeal  of  the  Union.  It  was  decUred  illegal 
by  the  Irish  government ;  but,  though  dis- 
solved, at  once  took  a  new  shspe  as  the 
Society  of  Irish  Volunteers.  This  too  was, 
however,  dissolved,  in  accordance  with  the 
Coercion  Act  of  1833. 

Frilinsfe.  Thenameofthemiddlediviaion 
of  the  ola  German  tribes,  correqionding  in 
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EDgland  vith  the  motU  (^.t.),  ia,  (he  lolly 
free  Imt  non  noble. 

Stnbbo,  OoMt  HM. 

Arisiaiu,  Tub,  were  a  Low  Gennan  tribe 
who  made  settlements  on  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
find  probably  in  other  narts  of  northern 
Britain.  NenninB  calls  uie  Filth  of  Forth 
the  Frieian  Sea. 

SIMM,  CaUe  8ecaa»A,  jiA.  L 

Aith,  in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  anawentothe 
later  phiaae,  *'  the  Idng's  peace."  It  was  en> 
fraoed  by  national  officers,  and  any  breach  of 
it  was  considered  a  contempt  of  the  king,  and 
panished  by  a  fine.  The  mth  was  a  personal 
not  a  territonal  peace. 

etiibb^  OomLBM.;  EamUa.  Baton  i»  fnf- 

nnfhrffQd  was  the  name  given  to  certain 
gilds  or  clubs  established  during  or  before  the 
teign  of  King  Athelfltan,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  the  roprenaion  of  theft,  the  tracing 
of  stolen  cattle,  and  the  indemnification  of 
the  narties  robbed,  b^  means  of  a  common 
f  una  raised  by  subscnption  of  the  members. 
Th^  gilds  took  the  place  of  the  old  oiganiaa- 
tion  of  the  &mily,  as  is  shown  by  the  wer- 
gild beua^  in  cotein  caaas  paid  to  the  gild- 
brethren  uutead  of,  as  in  eanier  thnee,  to  the 
fanuly  of  the  murdered  man.  The  statutes  of 
these  gilds  are  contained  in  the  Judicia 
CivitittU  Londoniee  set  forth  in  the  reign  of 
Athelstan,  under  royal  authority,  by  the 
bishop  and  reeves  of  the  city.  [Gilds; 
TowifB.] 

Tbom,  JMfnU  I«m;  Stabbs,  CoMt  BM. 
■adSdMOortM. 

nrobislUV*  Si^  Uakhn  {d.  \69\),  one 
of  the  great  navigator*  kA  the  TOithfitbaii 
period,  set  saO  in  1676  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  North* West  I^ueage,  whilst  in 
167S  he  endeavoured,  though  in^ectoally,  to 
found  a  settlement  north  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
Seven  years  later  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis 
Evake  on  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
in  1688  did  good  service  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  He  was  killed  in  aetiott  whilst  trying 
to  capture  the  fort  of  Cnwon  near  Brest  on 
behalf  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  from  the  com- 
bined Spanish  and  League  armies. 

XUklnrt,  royogM.  FroUahcr's  0<ni  Mconnt 
of  his  TKrM  Yovagfu  t»  Hmd  tlis  S*%b  Pvttagt  hM 
boon  sdlted  hj  {be  HakliiTt  Sodet]'. 

^roimaxt»JuN(S.  1337,1^.  i4io),waB  bom 
at  ValenciennM,  and  was  most  likely  the  son 
of  a  merchant.  From  his  childhood  he  was 
destined  for  the  chnreh,  but  soon  distin^shed 
himselt  by  poetry  which  secured  him  the 
patronage  of  J6hn  of  Hainanlt,  father-in-law 
of  Edward  III.  In  1301  he  w^t  to  England, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Uueen 
Fhilippa.  The  queen  appointed  him  clerk 
of  her  ch^l,  and  he  remained  at  theEo^liah 
court  and  in  the  service  of  English  pnoces 


several  years.  The  queen  died  in  1369,  and 
Froissart  returned  to  Inlanders,  where  be  found 
new  protectors  in  Wenceelas,  Duke  of  Brabant, 
and  Kobert  of  Namur.  The  Duke  of  Brabant 
appointed  him  cure  of  Lestines  near  Hons, 
under  theinqiiration,  of  Robert  of  Kamnr  he 
composed  the  flnt  book  of  his  C/amrielei. 
After  the  death  of  Wenceslas,  Froissart  be- 
came the  chaplain  of  Guy  de  CliitiUm,  Count 
of  Blois,  who  also  appointed  him  canon  of 
Chimay.  Guy  de  ChktiUon  was  the  grandson 
of  John  of  Bainanlt,  bis  father  had  fallen  at 
Crecy,  and  he  commanded  the  rear- 

guard of  the  French  army  at  the  bottie  of 
Kosebecke.  Thus  Froissart  pastied  from  the 
service  of  English  princes  and  English  par- 
tisans to  that  of  an  adherent  of  France.  He  ac- 
companied his  master  in  many  jouTneys  and ex- 
peditions, during  which  he  collected  material 
for  his  CkronicUn.  He  made  his  last  vint  to 
England  in  1396.  The  last  part  of  his  life  is 
very  obscure,  and  though  his  death  is  generally 
dated  1410,  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  he  hved  till  1419.  The  ChronicUs  of  Frois- 
sart embrace  the  years  1326  to  1400.  They 
are  divided  into  four  books,  of  which  the  first 
and  most  important  stops  at  1 378 ;  the  second 
finishes  at  1386  :  the  third  at  1388,  and  the 
fonrth  extends  from  1389  to  1400,  Of  the 
first  book  there  are  three  distinct  versions^the 
first  written  between  1 360  and  1 380,  the  second 
between  1380  and  1383,  and  the  third  at  some 
period  after  the  year  1400.  The  earliest 
version,  written  when  Froiflsart  was  under 
English  influence,  is  naturally  coloured  by 
partiality  for  the  HitpgWif*!  cauao.  In  the  last 
vnaiai,  written  after  the  death  of  lUchatd  U., 
his  tone  towards  England  is  severe  and  hostile. 
Moreover,  Froissart  bases  his  nnrratiTe  in 
the  early  version  on  the  earlier  Chronielt  t>} 
Jtan  U  Sel.  But  in  the  later  versions  he  relies 
on  original  aoorces  of  information,  and  ex- 
pands hu  record  of  events.  The  Chnmiel»€j 
Jean  le  Bel  ends  in  1361,  so  that  after  this  dat^ 
which  is  also  the  time  when  Froissart's  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  events  and  men  begins,  he 
ia  entirely  an  original  chronicler.  As  an 
historian  he  must  be  accepted  with  caution ; 
for  his  narrative  is  coloured  by  prejudice, 
and  his  statements  are  often  inaccurata 

Froisatuis  ChrontquM,  ed.  Eerrjm  de  Letten- 
hora,  90  vols, ;  the  nlnabla  ed.  Mim^on  Luce. 
(TOla.,  pablishod  1846,  oontaiiu  odIj  the  period 
before  iS/BO.  Aabertin,  Hittoire  di  ta  iMtutitt 
tt  Ltttjratur*  Tra'ni;aue  an  Moym-Age.  The 
Chroniclai  have  been  trnuBlated  into  EoKlish  bjr 
Lord  Bemen,  1£2S,  and  bj  Hr.  Joboei  in  1805. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Frontiniui,  Sexttb  Jclics,  was  sent  by 
Vespasian  into  Britain  in  a.d,  75,  where  he 
con<}uered  the  Silures ;  he  was  succeeded  by 
Agncola.  He  was  a  writer  on  military  and 
agricultural  subjects. 

Fnentes  D'Onoro»  The  Battlb  op  lay 
6,  1811), wasfoughtdurin^tbePeninsular  War 
between  the  English,  vmoBr  Wellington,  and 
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the  French;  under  Massena.  Masseoa  ad- 
vanced, with  45,000  men,  to  relieve  Almeida, 
which  Wellington  vraa  Uockading.  Though 
in  command  of  hardly  more  than  30,000  men, 
the  latter  resolved  to  fight  rather  than  give 
np  the  blockade.  Operationa  extended  over 
t«x>  days.  On  the  ftnt,  the  approach  of  night 
prevented  anything  decisive ;  but  next  <^y, 
MasBeno,  newly  reinforced,  made  his  great 
attack.  After  a  bard-fought  day,  the  French 
slowly  withdrew  at  evening  out  of  gunshot ; 
but  there  was  no  retreat.  The  capture  of  AU 
meida  was  secured  by  this  check  on  Maaaena. 
Napier,  Fgnmaular  War. 

Flllford,TK£  Battlb  of  (1066),  between 
the  Earls  Edwin  and  Morcar  and  Harold  Har- 
drada  and  Tostig,  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
English,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  men  of 
^'ork  of  Huold  Hardrada  as  thdr  king, 
i'ulford  19  on  the  Ouse,  about  a  mile  Bouth  of 
York. 

VtlUer,  Tuo»A8  [b.  1608,  d.  1661),  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Ho  was  appointed  a 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1641  lec- 
turer at  the  Savoy.  In  the  Civil  War  he  waa 
chaplain  to  Sir  Bal|^  Hopton,  and  oasiBted 
largely  in  the  defence  w  Baaiag  Hoose 
Hgainst  the  Parliamentarians,  and  was  after- 
\nu^a  in  Exeter  during  the  siege  of  that  ctt^. 
At  the  Raatoiation  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
to  the  king.  Fuller  waa  the  author  of  The 
C&urch  Mutory  of  Sritain,  1656,  a  Sittory  of 
tht  V'ortAiM^.fi^iaN^iesZ,  and  other  works. 
His  histmioal  writings,  tJtough  of  no  great 
authority,  have  always  been  popular  from  the 
homonr  aiid  quaint  beauty  of  ttieir  styb. 

Fnllnr,  Wiuiam,  -was  an  informer,  who 
attempted,  in  1691,  to  revive  the  itade  of  Titua 

Oates  by  concocting  a  Jacobite  conspiracy ; 
but  no  one  lUtenod  to  him,  and  he  was  put 
in  the  pillory.  He  tried  the  same  method  in 
1701,  with  even  worse  success.  When  tho 
Tories  came  into  power,  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  flo^^ied,  jnlloned,  and  fined  j  and  being 
impriK^ed  in  default  of  paying  the  latter, 
never  obtained  his  release^ 

FvxnLokabad,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Nov.  u, 
1804),  resulted  in  a  ^'ictory  for  tho  English, 
under  Lord  Lake,  over  Holkar  with  a  great 
army  of  60,000  men.  The  English  casualties 
amounted  to  two  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 

Fyrd  was  the  national  militia  of  the  Early 
Engtieh.  On  every  free  man,  by  virtue  of 
hia  allegiance,  military  service  was  imperative. 
Fyrd-bot  was  one  of  the  three  inseparable 
burdens  on  the  possession  of  ethel  or  boe-iand. 
In  Tacitus'  time,  the  host  of  the  Germans  waa 
nimply  the  gathering  of  the  whole  nation  in 
ni-ms.  It  continued  the  same  to  a  late  period. 
But  as  the  State  grew  in  extent,  the  difficulty 
of  collecting  the  whole /vrrf  together  became 
very  great ,  and,  practically,  this  was  hardly 
f'ver  done.  Tho  array  of  the  fyrd  of  each 
shire  was  left  to  the  eaidonnan,  and  the  fyrd 


of  the  shire  waa  the  shire-moot  in  arms. 
It  waa  more  often  the  fyrd  of  one  or  two 
shires,  which  had  local  cohesion,  that  gained 
glory  by  stout  fighting,  than  the  larger  a^re- 
gations  of  the  populw  army ;  for  example, 
Brihtnoth's  famous  fight  with  the  Danes  at 
Afaldon.  But  the  cumbroaa  nature  of  the 
fyrd  s^-stem  led  to  its  gradual  supersession, 
even  before  the  Conquest.  The  feudal  th^n- 
hood,  with  their  retainers,  the  mercenary 
htfMarls  of  Canute — illustrate  the  earliest  de- 
velopments of  thoBO  baronial  and  stipendiary 
forces  which  ultimately  were  to  make  the 
natiomd  force  obsolete.  Yet  William  I. 
called  out  the  f}Td  more  than  once,  and 
Rufus  branded  as  nithinfft  those  who  refused 
to  come,  and  cheated  the  f\-rd  out  of  their 
moneys  for  maintenance.  At  Northallerton, 
the  fyrd  of  the  northern  counties  repelled  the 
Scottish  invasion;  and  it  was  the  national 
militia  that  saved  Henr>*  II.  from  the  fendal 
coalition  of  1173.  Henry's  Assize'of  Arms 
entirely  recognised  ihe  principle.  Under 
Henry  III,  and  Edwmxi  I.,  the  fj-rd  was 
revived,  and  made  useful  by  the  Statutes  of 
Winchester,  and  the  sj-stem  of  Watch  and 
Ward.  The  growth  of  the  art  of  war  made 
snch  expedients  obsolete  in  their  turn;  but 
the  militia  of  modem  times^  with  its  quasi- 
compulsory  service,  and  until  recently  the  paste 
eomitatut,  which,  in  theory,  could  be  con- 
voked by  the  sheriff,  continue  the  principle 
at  the  root  of  the  f  j-rd  down  to  our  own  day. 
Stnbbs,  Cmtt.  HCif.;  Kemble,  Swan*  Ai 
Snglond;  Halliuii,  Com*.  EUL     [T.  F.  T.] 

Fyrdwite  was  the  penalty  tor  neglactiiig 

to  serve  in  the  fyrd  (q.v.). 


Ga,  the  old  Englifdi  form  of. 'the  High 
Dutch  gau,  occurs,  thourii  rarely,  in  early 
constitntioiial  history.  Like  gau,  it  must 
correroond  to  the  poffuo.  Some  have  con- 
trasted  tho  natural  ga  with  the  artificial 
shire  or  division.  The  southern  counties  of 
England  are  of  the  ga  type — of  very  ancient 
origin,  and  built  on  national  or  tribal  dis- 
tinrtionB.  The  MOToan  shires  appear  mere 
administrative  "  departments  "  of  later  date. 

Gttdw^  The,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  iiduibiting  the  western  part  of  Northum- 
berland, the  part  of  Cumberland  north  of 
the  Irthing,  the  western  part  of  Boxburgh- 
shire,  the  county  of  Selkinc  with  TweedcUle, 
H  great  part  of  Mid-Lothian,  and  nearly  all 
West-Lothian. 

Gael,  the  English  form  of  Gaidhel,  is 
used  in  two  senses.  (!)  As  the  name  of  the 
great  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock,  including 
Highlanders,  Irish,  Manx,  and,  pro^iably,  the 
old  race  tiiat  wrote  the  Og^iaiiu.   (3)  Hoic 
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specially  it  ie  confined  to  the  Scotch  High- 
Isnden.  Mr.  Rh^s  su^ests  that  the  term 
Uael  shall  be  used  only  in  the  restricted 
sense,  while  the  archaic  lorm  Goidel,  by 
whidi  every  tribe  of  this  atook  has  known 
itself  aa  ha  back  m  we  can  trace,  be  osed  for 
the  wider  term.  [Oslts;  Picra;  Scots; 
Bjutohs.] 

Sitft,  (kUic  Britai*. 

Oafol-land  (Oafol-tribnte)  was  folk- 
land,  let  out  to  rent. 

Gaffe,  Sir  Johic,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Coanm  to  as^t  the  executors  of  Henn'  VIII., 
1647,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
became  in  the  next  reign  a  valued  supporter 
of  Queen  Mary,  for  whom  he  did  good  ser- 
vice during  Wyatt's  rebellion.  Daring  the 
imprisonment  ot  the  Princess  Elizabeth  in 
the  Tower,  1664,  Gage  acted  as  her  gaoler. 

Oaffe*  Grkbkal  Thomas  {b.  1721,  d.  1788), 
was  the  second  son  of  Viscount  Oam.  In 
1744  he  'mu  app(»nted  Qovenm  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  room  of  Hutchinson.  He  did 
his  best  in  this  difficult  position  to  prevent  an 
actual  outbreak  of  hoetilities,  and  instituted  a 
conciliatory  policy.  His  hand  was  forced, 
despite  his  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  The 
delegates  at  Philadelphia  set  his  authority  at 
de&mce,  and,  when  Gage  recalled  the  writs 
for  the  assembling  of  the  reinresentatives,  met 
in  spite  of  him,  and  enrolled  the  "minute 
men."  Still  Gage  refused  to  resort  to  coer- 
cion, though  he  fortified  Boston  Neck 
and  thus  commanded  the  town.  In  April, 
1776,  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  destroy  some 
stores  collected  at  Concord.  The  colonists 
cmposed  the  troops,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed  at  Leziiigton.  The  paoptoatoooe  flocked 
to  arms  in  numbers,  which  terrified  Gage  into 
inactivity ;  bat  in  May  reinforcements  arrived 
nnder  Howe,  Barg03aie,  and  Clinton,  and 
Gage  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
general  pardon,  and  declaring  martial  law  to 
prevail.  This,  however,  failed  to  attain  its 
object;  and  on  the  7th  June  Gage  took 
decisive  action  in  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  The  victory  was  not  followed  np,  and 
on  Washington's  arrival  the  British  were 
blockaded  in  Boston.  In  October  Gage  re- 
rigned  his  command  to  Sir  William  Howe, 
and  returned  to  England.  He  was  very  much 
Uuned  by  the  government  for  not  taking 
active  measnres  earlier. 

Baoeroft,  HM.  <^  ^Mriea;  Stanhope,  HM- 
<tf  Aiflaiitt ;  CnimraghaiD,  SmbuiU  EnnUKhiMn. 

Qugging  AiOts.  A  name  popularly  as- 
«igned  to  the  measnres  of  reactionary  periods 
interfering  with  freedom  of  speech,  or  writing, 
or  public  meetings.  Such  were  the  Acts  of  1794 
against  seditious  meetings,  and  one  of  the  Six 
Acts  ftf  1819  against  puUic  assemblies  and 
cheap  political  pamphlets.  The  name  has  also 
bpen  applied  to  a  Imig  string  erf  Iii^  measures 
(rf  ooercMRu 


Gaika  (d.  1829;),  a  Kaffir  chief,  was  re* 
garded  by  the  British  government  as  the 
ruler  of  Kaffirland;  and  it  was  through  inter- 
ference on  hia  behalf  by  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Colottv,  that  the  Kaffir  War  of  1818  was 
brongnt  on.  In  1S22,  a  treacherous  attempt 
made  by  the  colonists  to  seize  this  chief 
almost  led  to  another  war. 

Gaimar,  Gbof7KBY  eirca  1150),  wrote 
in  French  a  poetical  Chroniek  of  England 
from  the  arrival  of  Cerdic  to  the  death  of 
Rnfus.  There  is  an  edition  of  Oaimar  pub- 
lished by  the  Caxton  Society,  and  the  early 
portuHi  will  be  found  in  the  Monummta  Sin- 
toriM  SriUmniem. 

Gaiuaa,  Thb,  were  an  Anglian  tribe 
occupying  tnp  northern  part  of  Lincolnshire. 
From  them  the  name  of  Gainsborough  is 
derived. 

GalffaCTU,  s  Caledonian  chief,  offered  a 
desperate  resistance  to  Agricola  on  his  famous 
expedition  into  the  north  of  modem  Scot- 
land (81). 

Taoltns,  Agriaia, 

Oalloway,  the  same  wad  as  Qolway, 

M.,  land  of  the  Gael,  is  (1)  in  its  widest  sense 
equivalent  to  the  south-western  district  of 
Scotland,  boi  (2)  is  more  generally  used  in  a 
narrower  sense  to  include  the  small  Goidelic 
settlement,  isolated  among  the  Btythons  of 
Strathclyde,  or  Cumbria,  that  included  the 
modem  shires  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright 
and  part  of  Dumfries.  A  range  of  hills  and 
moors  cut  Galloway  off  on  the  north  and 
partly  on  the  east,  while  the  sea  formed  its 
boundarr  on  the  south  and  west.  Some  have 
jt^garded  the  presence  of  this  intmsive 
Goidelic  colony  as  the  result  of  an  invasion 
from  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  conqaered 
Balriada  (Argj'leshire),  but  the  genetal  theonr 
is  that  it  was  a  snrvivu  of  the  earlia-  branch 
of  the  Celtfi,  forced  westward  by  the  in- 
vading Brrthons.  In  Boman  times  the  No- 
vantCB  held  this  region.  They  are,  probably, 
the  same  as  the  later  "  Picta  of  Galloway," 
though  what  was  their  precise  connection 
with  the  Picts  proper  it  is  hard  to  define. 
With  all  Cumbria,  Gtelloway  became,  in  the 
seventh  century,  dependent  on  the  Angles  of 
Northumbria ;  but  long  after  Strathclyde  had 
regained  its  freedom,  it  remained,  at  least 
nominally,  subject  to  the  decaying  state.  In 
Bede's  time,  Ninian's  old  bishopric  of  Whit- 
hem  (Candida  Casa),  was  still  an  English 
see,  till  a  long  break  in  the  line  of  Inshopi, 
after  796,  marks  the  revi«-al  of  the  native 
race.  Thus  Galloway  preserved  its  separate 
identity  against  English,  Cumbrian,  and 
Scot,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  was  still 
"  terra  Piotorum,"  and  its  inhabitants  formed 
a  separate  division  in  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  distinct  even 
from  the  "  Cumbrenses."  Their  restless 
vigour  was  equally  shown  in  their  constant 
resistance   to  the   encroachments  of  the 
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Norman  barons,  which  English  and  Scottish 
kings  equally  favoured-  On  the  whole  Gallo- 
way leant  on  Englmd  to  avoid  tiie  nearer 
dan^or  from  Scotland.  The  revived  see  of 
Whithem  depended  on  York  till  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  Fergus,  I'rince  of  Gallo- 
way, Bought  in  vain  by  a  marriage  connection 
with  Henry  I.,  to  avoid  hia  country's  sub- 
jection to  Mulcolm  Canmore.  In  1174  the 
captivity  of  William  the  Lion  led  to  the 
revolt  of  Uchtred  AlauFergus.  Again,in  1 185, 
the  naing  of  another  son  of  Fergus,  Gilbert, 
was  suppressed,  and  Henry  IV.,  tired  of  the 
double  dealing  of  the  Gallwegians,  handed 
them  over  to  Scotland,  Yet  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way acts  as  an  English  baron ;  his  name 
appears  in  Magna  Charta,  and  his  daughters 
married  Norman  nobles.   This  last  step  com- 

Sleted  the  subjection  of  the  state.  On  Alan's 
eath  his  sons-in-law  divided  the  land,  and 
with  the  help  of  Alexander  II.  put  down  the 
last  native  rising.  l"he  acquisition  of  the 
throne  by  Baliol,  grandson  of  Alan,  through 
hia  mother  DevorguiUa,  perhaps,  fecilitated 
its  absorption.  Yet,  even  m  Buchanan's  time, 
a  part  of  Galloway  used  its  Celtic  speech, 
though  it  must  very  soon  after  have  liecome 
extinct. 

8k«ie,  C»Uic  Scotland,  vol  L ;  Stubbs,  Contt. 
Hill.,  ch.  i.,  1 153.  [T.  F.  T,] 

GallowiflaM.  A  name  given  to  Irish 
mercenary  soldiuxs.  They  served  on  foot,  had 
defensive  armour,  and  carried  huge  axes. 

Oalwayp  Henri  db  Massue,  I^arl  or 
(b.  1648,  d.  1721),  originally  bore  the  title  of 
the  Marquis  de  Ruvigny.  A  French  Protestant 
general,  he  was  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV,  to 
intrigue  with  the  Opposition  leaders,  Buck- 
ingham, Russell,  and  Holies  (1678).  On  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  he  followed 
his  father  into  England.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.,  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  a  rogiment  of  Huguenot  cavalry, 
raised  by  the  energy  of  his  father,  who  died 
in  1690.  He  served  in  Ireland,  and,  after  the 
departure  of  William,  became  major-general. 
During  the  siege  of  Limerick,  he  was  chosen 
to  bold  a  conference  with  Sanfield.  For  his 
services  he  was  created  Baron  Fortarlington, 
and  a  property  given  him  from  the  forfeited 
Irish  lands.  In  1693  he  took  part  in  the 
abortive  expedition  from  St.  Helen's,  com- 
manded by  !Meinhart  Schomborg.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Landen  (1693), 
but  his  captors  allowed  him  to  escape.  Ho 
was  sent  to  Piedmont  as  English  envoy,  but 
could  not  prevent  the  Duko  of  Savoy  from 
deserting  the  coahtion  (1696).  He  was  created 
Eiirl  of  Galway  in  1697.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Succession  War,  he  was  sent  to  Por- 
tugal as  second  in  command,  on  the  recall  of 
ISchomberg  (1704).  He  mot  with  many  re- 
verses, and  on  his  return,  the  Tories,  urged 
on  by  tho  angry  Feterborongb.  instituted  a 
severe  examination  into  the  conduct  of  the 


war.  His  reply  was  complete,  and  bis  conduct 
was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
But  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution  that  he 
bad  acted  contrary  to  the  honour  of  the  Im- 
perial crown  by  allowing  the  Portuguese 
regimenta  to  take  {accedence  of  the  English. 
The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement. 
"  It  would  seem,"  says  Mr,  Wyon,  "  that 
Gttlway,  although  destitute  of  any  great 
natural  abilities  for  war,  was  as  consummate 
a  general  as  study  and  experience,  joined  with 
a  conscientioua  sense  of  renionsibility  for  the 
safety  of  his  men,  can  make."  Tet  he  was 
always  on  the  losing  side. 

UaaaQl>7,  HUt.  ^  Eng. ;  Vahoa,  War  of 
SucccMioH  in  Spain;  Wjron,  'Beiga  (if  QuceH 
Aunt. 

Oalway  Election,  The,  1872,  was 
carried  by  the  infiuence  of  the  priests,  and 
more  especially  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  elected.  On  a  petition 
being  lodged  against  him,  and  the  seat  being 
claimed  for  Captain  IVench,  Mr.  Justice 
Kcogh  went  down  to  try  the  case,  and 
doclared  Captain  Nolan  to  have  forfeited  the 
seat  by  reason  of  intimidation  of  the  voters  by 
the  priests,  on  whose  conduct  the  judge 
reflected  in  very  strong  language.  Mr.  Butt 
brought  the  matter  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  Keo^h  was  absolved  by  an 
ovorwhdming  majority. 

Gam,  Sib  David  {d.  1415),  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain, was  one  of  the  opponents  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  whom  in  1402  he  attempted  to 
assassinate,  but  the  plot  being  discovered  be 
was  imprisoned,  and  not  released  till  1412. 
In  1415  ha  raised  a  body  of  troops  to  assist 
Henry  V.  in  bis  French  ext>edition,  and 
fought  most  valiantly  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  whore  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  as  he  was 
expiring  on  the  field. 

Oambia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was 
visited  very  early  by  the  Portuguese  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  slaves,  and  formed  a 
settlement  until  1588,  In  1620  an  English 
factory  was  established  there.  For  many 
yeai-B  there  was  an  intermittent  contest 
between  England  and  France  for  possession 
of  the  Gambia,  which  was  confirmed  to 
England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1 8 1 S.  Since 
that  date  much  of  the  surrounding  territory* 
has  been  acquired  by  purchase  by  the  Britirfi 
government,  and  sottlemcnts  havo  been  formed 
with  the  object  stamping  out  the  alave- 
tnide,  and  of  establishing  commercial  rela- 
tions of  a  legitimate  nature.  In  1842  the 
government  of  Gambia  was  separated  from 
that  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  vested  in  a  governor, 
who  was  aided  by  executive  and  legislative 
councils ;  in  1866  it  was,  however,  again  made 
subordinate  to  tho  Governor  ci  the  West 
African  Settlements,  who  resided  at  Sierra 
Leone.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy. 
B.  W.  Hartln.  £rairt  (Mmum. 
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OuiibieT,trAiiBS,BAHOK  (b.  1766,  d.  1833), 
«u  a  distinguished  admiral.  In  1807  be  com- 
manded the  fleet  sent  against  Copenhagen, 
and  was  in  reward  created  a  baron.  From 
1808  to  1811  he  commanded  the  Channel 
Fleet,  during  which  a  court-martial  acquitted 
him  of  any  culpable  share  in  the  disaater  of 
Aix  loads. 

Gum  iMWUm  The  earliest  game  laws 
were  poMed  in  the  same  period  as  the  laws 
concerning  vagrancy,  and  wore  due  to  the 
same  causes.  The  &^  of  these,  that  of  1389, 
after  reciting  that  artificers  and  labourers 
keep  dogs  and  go  hunting  on  holy  days  in  the 
parks  and  warrens  of  lords  and  others,  enacted 
that  no  person  not  possesnng  land  worth  408. 
a  year  e&ould  keep  %  dog  for  hmiting  or  use 
toreta  or  nets  to  take  game,  under  pain  of 
a  year's  imprisonment.  In  1494  any  person 
taking  pheasants  or  partridges  withoat  leave 
apon  another's  land  waa  made  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £10,  equivalent  to  £I60  of  present 
money.  But  this  statute  can  never  have  been 
enforced,  for  an  Act  ct  1581  imposed  a  fine  of 
208.  for  every  pheasant  and  10a.  for  every 
partridge  taken  in  the  night.  In  1604  aU 
shooting  at  game  with  gun  or  cross-bow  waa 
absolutely  forbidden  (apparently  as  unsports- 
manlike) nnder  a  penalty  of  208.  for  each  bird 
or  hare,  or  imprisonment  for  three  months  in 
de&ult;  but  persons  qualified  by  Inrth  or 
estate  were  allowed  to  course,  and  also  to  net 
pheasants  and.  parMdgoe.  Five  years  lator 
the  property  qaaliftcation,wafirait>od  ;  hawking 
was  forbidden  during  July  and  Augnist,  and 
{dieasants  and  partridges  were  to  be  taken 
only  between  Michaelmas  and  Christmas — 
"  take  *'  being  probably  soon  construed  to  in- 
clude shooting.  In  1670  owners  wore  allowed 
to  appoint  gamekeepers;  no  persons  save 
freeholders  of  £100  a  year,  99  years  lease- 
holders of  £1.70,  or  heirs-apparent  of  a  squire 
and  others  of  higher  degree,  were  to  possess 
guns,  bows,  or  sporting  dogs,  and  game- 
keepers were  given  the  right  of  search.  .  All 
these  Acts  were  rppoiledin  1832,  and  the  onhr 
earlier  statute  still  in  force  is  that  at  1828. 
This  Act  for  the  first  time  made  poaching  by 
night  a  crime,  instead  of  an  offence  followed 
merely  by  fine.  Taking,  or  trespassing  by 
night  with  intent  to  take,  game  or  rabbits 
waa  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  months  for  the 
first  offence ;  not  exceeding  six  months  for  the 
second ;  and  transportation  for  seven  years  or 
hard  labour  not  exceeding  two  years  for  the 
third.  Resistance  with  any  weapon  could  be 
punished  with  transportation  up  to  seven 
yeara ;  and  if  a  party  of  three  or  more,  of 
whom  one  is  armed,  are  found  trespassing  by 
night  for  the  purpose  of  taking  game,  each  of 
them  may  be  sentenced  to  transportation  not 
exceeding  fourteen  yeara.  The  Act  of  1832 
.  abolished  all  qualifications  for  sporting,  and 
also  the  earlier  prohibition  of  tho  ule  oi 


game,  and  imposed  new  penalties  for  poach- 
ing by  day,  viz.,  a  tine  of  £2  for  trespassing 
in  put^t  of  game,  and  of  £6  for  resistance 
or  refusal  to  give  names.  Thus,  then,  before 
1832  the  right  to  kill  game  waa  the  prinlcge 
of  a  class,  and  after  1832  became  an  incident 
of  ownership  or  possession  as  might  be 
arranged  between  landlord  and  tenant.  By 
the  Crround  Game  Act  of  1880  the  occupier 
was  given  the  ri^t  to  kill  hares  and  rabbits 
concurrently  with  the  landlord,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  contract  himself  out  of  this  right. 

[FOBESTB.] 

Qftmelia.,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  (1249);  of  this 
office  be  was  deprived  by  the  intrigues  of 
Henry  III.  The  English  party  subjected 
him  to  so  much  persecution  that  he  sought 
rodreaa  at  Rome,  where  the  Pope  espouaed  his 
cause,  and  ordered  the  e»commnnicati<m  of 
Alan  Dnrward  and  the  other  regents. 

Oardinsr,  Stbpkex  (i.  1483,  d.  1555). 
Bishop  of  Wincheeter,  was  a  celebrated  prelate 
and  statesman.  Of  his  parentage  nothing  is 
known  certAinly,  but  he  was  bom  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  about  1483,  and  waa  educated 
at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
Doctor  ot  lAva  in  1621,  entering  into  holy 
orders  about  the  same  time.  In  1526  he  was 
elected  to  Qie  mastership  of  his  college,  and  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  1640. 
To  a  man  hke  Gardiner  academical  distinctions 
were  far  from  being  all-sufficing.  He  took 
a  secretaryship  in  the  family  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  shortly  sfterwiuds  in  the  house- 
hold of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  In  this  latter 
employment  he  speedily  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  his  more 
immediate  master,  a  success  which  waa  aoon 
followed  by  his  admission  into  the  Royal 
Council.  In  1528  he  was  sent  with  Bishop 
Fox  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  to  negotiate 
the  question  as  to  the  king's  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  his  first  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church,  that  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Korfolk,  waa  the  reward  for  his 
tact  and  energy.  On  Wolsey 's  disgrace 
Gardiner  was  attached  entirely  to  the  king's 
service  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  having 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Fox, 
in  persuading  the  University  of  Cambridge 
to  pronounce  formally  against  marriage  with 
a  brother's  widow,  in  1531,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester,  and  shortly 
after  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester.  His 
book,  De  Vet  a  Ohedientia,  upheld  the  royal 
supremacy.  For  the  rest  of  Henry's  reign 
Gardiner  waa  among  the  foremost  of  the 
conservative  party  in  the  Council.  Powerful 
during  the  reactionary  years  1539 — 47,  he 
lost  ground  just  before  Henry's  death,  and 
the  king  withdrew  his  name  from  his  will,  of 
which  he  had  previously  been  appointed  one 
of  the  executors.   With  the  exception  of  a 
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few  monttui  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1548,  Gardiner  was  a  state  prisoner  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Several  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  subticribft  to  terms  of  reconciliation  with 
the  party  then  in  power,  but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  on  February  14,  1551,  be  was 
formally  deprived  of  his  see  for  disobe- 
dience and  contempt  of  the  king's  authority. 
With  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  in 
1663,  Gardiner's  fortunes  improved.  He 
once  again  exercised  his  episcopal  functions 
in  performing  the  obsequies  of  the  late  king, 
and  on  August  23,  1653,  be  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Mary's 
reign  Gardiner  acted  as  her  chief  adviser  in 
all  civil  matters,  and  his  influence  in  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Church  was  second  only  to  that 
of  Cardinal  Pole. 

GaidiiieT*8  watchfolness  enabled  Mary  to 
be  beforehand  witii  tiie  risings  that  took 
place  early  in  1564,  and  Wyatt's  revolt 
being  thus  pushed  into  action  prematurely 
was  Bupftressed  with  comparative  ease,  in 
spite  of  its  formidable  character.  In  his 
subsequent  dealings  with  the  presumed  eym- 
pathisers  of  Wyatt,  however,  Ghmliner's 
mendlos  rigour  alienated  fnnn  him  the 
sai^rt  of  the  more  moderate  members  of 
Mary's  Council,  and  the  feeling  of  coldness 
towards  him,  thus  originated,  changed  at 
once  to  one  of  indignation  and  active  hos- 
tility when  he  proposed  that  the  Princess 
Elisabeth  should  be  also  sacrificed  for  her 
sister's  more  perfect  security.  Much  has 
been  written  for  and  against  G^ardiner  in  the 
matter  of  his  treatment  of  the  Reformers. 
It  is,  however,  beyond  question  that  the 
cruel  measures  of  Mary's  reign  against  the 
Protestant  part^  were  very  urgely  of  .his 
devising.  Gardmer  died  after  a  short  illness, 
which  seised  him  soon  after  opening  Par- 
liament, on  October  21,  1566,  and  which 
terminated  in  his  death,  on  November  12 
following,  at  Whitehall.  An  Anglican  under 
Henry,  GJardiner  became  a  Papist  under 
Mary,  after  Edward's  reign  had  demon- 
Htrated  the  futility  of  Henry's  position.  In 
De  Vera  Obedientia  he  bad  attacked  the  Papal 
supremacy,  in  his  Fatinotlia  IHU*  Libri  he 
set  finth  his  dhasge  of  opinion  upon  the 
matter. 

Fronde,  Siit.  of  Eng. ;  BiograpXia  Brilannica  ; 
Strjrpe,  AhimU;  Buniet,  HUL  of  the  Refor- 
mation, 

Oftjyra'TO,  Sm  Thokas,  Speaker  of  the 
first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth,  "  with  the 
Privy  Council  and  thirty  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,"  was  deputed  to  recom- 
mend the  queon  to  seek  a  husband.  In  1570 
he  acted  as  cro^-n  prosecutor  to  the  Council 
of  York  during  the  trial  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  Northern  Kebellion. 
Sir  Thomas,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  had  been  knighted  by 
Warwick  dnring  the  Scotch  War  of  1647. 


Garnet,  Hbnhy  (6. 1555,  d.  1606),  became, 
in  1676,  a  Jesuit,  and,  in  1586,  provincial  of 
the  order  in  England.  He  was  executed,  in 
1606,  for  o(mq)licity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

Garter,  The  Okder  op  tub.  was  founded 
by  Edward  lU.,  in  or  about  the  year  1349. 
It  is  the  highest  order  of  English  knighthood, 
and  consists  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
knights,  excepting  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  illustrioos  foreigners,  who  are  not 
counted.  The  installations  of  lite  order  are 
held  in  St,  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  where 
the  banners  of  the  several  knights  are  sus' 
pended.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  a  gold 
medalhon,  representiog  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  which  is  worn  suspended  by  a  blue 
ribbon.  The  garter  is  of  dark-blue  velvet, 
and  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below  the  knee. 

Qaaooigne.  Sia  William  (</.  1419  P),  was 
appointed  one  of  the  king's  Serjeants,  in  1397, 
and,  in  1400,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench.  In  1405  he  refused  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  of  death  on  Archbishop 
Scrope;  and  his  independence  was  stiU 
further  shown,  aooording  to  ^pular  tradition, 
by  his  committal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
prison  for  striking  him  upon  the  bench. 
Whe^er  this  story  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  one  of  Henry  Y.'s  first  acts  was  to  remove 
Giascoigne  from  the  chief  justiceship.  This 
dimniMHl  might  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  as 
Gasooigne  was  an  old  man,  long  in  office,  and 
a  country  gentleman  of  large  property. 
Foes,  JudgM. 

Gasoony,  Xhk  Docht  of,  corresponded, 
roughly  speaking,  with  the  Roman  province  of 
Novem  Fopulania.  On  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  it  became  part  of  the  great  West 
Gothic  kingdom  sb:«tching  from  the  Loire  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  but  seems  to  have 
become  more  or  less  Independent  on  the 
death  of  Clovis  (511),  though  he  and  bis  sons 
overthrew  the  rival  Teutonic  powers  in  GauL 
Towards  the  end  of  this  century  the  Basque 
tribes  swarmed  down  from  the  Pyrenean 
slopes  (687).  These  invaders,  the  Wasconsor 
Vascons,  have  given  the  district  its  present 
name,  and  appear  to  have  settled  northwards  of 
the  Qaronne.  In  602  they  recognised  them- 
selves as  being  tributary  to  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  received  a  duke  of  their  own,  Genialis. 
About  the  year  636  Dagobert  conquered  them 
once  more,  though  his  successors  found  them 
alwa^  setting  up  their  own  dukes,  whose 
svray  reached  &om  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Charles  the  Great  gave  them  a 
new  ruler  in  the  person  of  Lupus  or  Loup, 
but  despite  this  they  seem  to  have  been  his 
assailants  in  the  famous  battle  of  Boncoevalles. 
A  few  years  later  Hascony  was  restored  to  the 
son  of  Lupus.  It  was  not  till  872  that, 
according  to  M.  Gnisot,  the  duchy  of  Gascony 
became  hereditary.   Seine  hundred  and  fifty 
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years  later  {eirea  1036),  the  title  of  Doke  of 
Gasctmy  passed  over  to  the  Dukes  of  Aqiii> 
tBine,  aod  from  this  time  its  history  mnst  bo 
read  in  connection  with  the  last-mentionod 
country.  Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  William  X,,  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
to  ftince  Heniy  (1152),  it  became  part  of  the 
English  possessions  in  France.  After  the 
loss  of  Konnandy,  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Tou- 
taine,  it  still  remained  an  English  depen- 
dency, bat  daily  became  less  finnly  attached 
to  t£e  English  crown.  Mco'eover,  it  was 
divided  against  ibself,  its  great  nobles  as  a 
role  adhering  to  French,  and  its  great  cities 
to  English,  interests.  By  the  Peace  of 
Bretigny  (1360),  it  was  handed  over  to 
Edward  together  with  Aqnitaine,  without  any 
reservation  homage  to  the  French  king ; 
and  Edward  in  return  for  this  renounced  his 
dtaims  on  the  crown  of  France.  A  century 
later  (1453}  it  was  finally  reunited  to  the 
French  kingdom. 

QMOOynei  Q^bnbbal,  Thh  Hotion  or 
(1831).  On  Apnll2,afterLordJ.  Rnseellhad 
stated  the  modifications  which  ministers  pro- 
posed to  introduce  into  the  fief  orm  Bill,  General 
Chucoyne  moved  that,  "the  total  number  of 
members  retomed  to  Parliament  for  Tj^giawtt 
and  Wales  ought  not  to  be  diminimed." 
Hiis  motion  was  carried  by  299  to  291,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  it  was  merdy  in- 
tended to  embarrass  the  ministry. 

Oup06  BdlOOlier,  The,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Duddington,  made  itself  con- 
spicuous by  its  activity  against  smuggling. 
It  had  more  than  once  attacked  the  A^etcport, 
a  Providence  packet.  Bo  on  one  occasion 
when  it  was  driven  accidentally  ashore,  the 
citizens  of  Providence  captured,  plundered, 
and  burnt  it  (1773). 

Gates,  Sib  John  (d.  Aug.  22,  IS63),  one 
of  the  strongest  partisans  of  Northumberland, 
was  condemned  and  executed  for  his  share  in 
Gie  con^iracy  to  place  Ladj  Jane  Oreyon  the 
throne.  His  fellow  conspirator,  ^  Thomaa 
Vdmer,  suffered  execution  at  the  same  time. 

Ctaudan,  Johh  (b.  leofi,  d.  1662),  was' in 
eailylife  oi  Paritfui  tendencies,  and  sat  in 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  but  was  expelled 
from  that  body.  His  zeal  for  Charles  I.  led 
to  his  publishing  Hifcon  Baatlike,  a  work  of 
which  he  is  generally  reputed  to  be,  at  any 
rate  very  largely,  the  author.  At  the  Res- 
toration he  was  made  Biahop  of  Exeter,  and, 
in  1662,  be  was  translated  to  Worcester. 
He  was  much  disgusted  at  the  richer  see  of 
Windueter  being  refused  him.  Clarendon 
describes  him  as  covetous,  shifty,  and  self- 
seeking. 

Qanut,  Elizabeth  {d,  1686),  was  burned 
to  death  in  London  for  assisting  Burtm,  one 
of  the  Rye  House  conspirators,  to  escape  after 
tile  df^eat  of  SI onmoutti  at  Sedgomoor. 

HUT.-16* 


Ganut.  John  of.  [Lancabtbr,  John, 
DuKB  or.] 

GaTeUdud  (A.-S.  GafoT)  has  been  defined 
by  Mr.  Elton  as  "  the  teniu%  of  socage  accor- 
dmg  to  the  customs  of  Kent,  and  not  merely 
a  peculiar  mode  of  descent  known  upon  free* 
hold  and  copyhold  alike  in  several  counties." 
Before  the  Conquest,  the  tenants  on  another 
man's  land  held  their  estates  for  payment  of 
rent  which  was  generally  dischai^ed  by 
labour  and  in  kind  rather  than  by  money. 
Lawyers  are  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
the  Kentish  estates  held  b^  ^s  tenure 
represent  the  socage  tenure  which  before  the 
Conquest  was  common  to  the  country  at 
large,  but  has  only  in  this  single  county 
succeeded  in  holding  its  own  against  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  growth  of  the  feudal 
system.  The  diief  customs  incidental  to 
^velkind  are:  that,  on  the  deatii  of  a  land* 
owner,  his  landed  property  is  to  be  divided 
amon^  all  his  sons,  and  does  not  pass  in 
entirety  to  the  eldest-bom ;  that .  a  tenant 
can  alienate  his  land  at  the  age  of  fifteen ; 
and  that  lands  do  not  escheat  on  attainder  for 
felony,  &c.  All  lands  lyiBg  in  Kent  are 
recbmed  to  be  held  by  this  tenure  unless  it 
can  be  |»oved  otherwise,  and  it  is  said  that 
dDiing  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  there  were 
not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  estates  that  did 
not  come  imder  this  heading. 

'BXtaa,  T«»um  in  Ktni.  [T.  A.  A,] 

GaTeston,  Piers  {d.  1312),  was  the  son 
of  a  Gascon  laii^ht  who  had  been  a  eer^'ant 
of  Edward  I.  Piers  was  selected  by  the  king 
as  the  comrade  of  Prince  Edward,  and  speedily 
acquired  a  groat  infiuence  over  the  weak  mind 
of  the  young  prince.  The  king,  seeing  the 
danger  of  tiiis,  had  banished  Gaveston,  in 
February,  1307,  and  on  his  death-bed  com- 
manded his  son  never  to  recall  him.  but 
Edward  II.  was  no  sooner  king  than  Gaveston 
returned,  and  was  made  Earl  of  Cornwall. 
He  at  once  became  the  chief  man  in 
the  kingdom,  waa  appointed  Gustos  of  the 
Realm  during  the  king's  absence,  and  many 
valuable  possessions  and  wardships  were 
heaped  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
knight,  of  great  bravery  and  ambition,  but 
insment  and  avaricious,  and  his  head  was 
completely  turned  by  the  favours  lavished 
upon  him.  He  indulged  in  coarse  satire 
against  the  nobles,  and  surrounded  himself 
with  a  train  retainers,  many  of  whom  were 
notorious  robbers  and  homicides.  In  May, 
1308,  Edward  was  compelled  to  banish  him  ; 
but  his  exile  was  converted  into  a  new  dignity 
by  his  being  made  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  showed  some  courage  and 
skill,  but  the  king  could  not  live  without 
him,  and  he  returned  to  England,  in  1309. 
Banished  again  in  1311,  he  was  recalled  in 
Junuary,  1312,  when  the  barons  determined 
to  destroy  him.  He  was  besieged  in  Scar- 
borough Castle,  and  surz^idered  on  promise 
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of  his  life.  But  he  was  seized  "by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and,  oa  June  19,  1312,  beheaded 
m  Blacklow  HilL 

Paali,  Enftlueha  Ot»ehie}>U;  Btnbbs,  Oim«t. 
Hitt. ;  PearaoD.  Hi«(.  of  Eng. 

QasettO;  '^HB  London,  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  Euelish  oewspaper,  and  the  official 
dunnel  <n  all  public  announcements.  A 
Ghuette  was  ftnt  published  in  1642,  but  the 
ftrst  of  the  existing  series  was  issued  at  Ox- 
ford, Nov.  7,  1665,  whither  the  court  had 
^ne  to  escape  the  Qreat  Plague.  On  Feb.  5, 
1666,  the  Ix)ndon  series  began.  Until  after 
the  Revolution,  its  meagre  two  pages,  pub- 
lished twice  a  weel^  fonoed  the  omy  news- 
paper. 

Geddes,  Jbnny,  wasa  woman  who  is  said 

to  have  thrown  a  stool  at  the  head  of  the  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of  the  riot  in. 
St.  Giles's  Church,  when  Laud's  Liturgy  wu 
fltrt  read  in  Scotland,  Easter,  1637. 

Oeddington,  Tub  Council  of  (1188), 
was  the  assembly  which  enacted  tbe  Saladin 
Tithe,  the  first  tax  on  movables. 

Omso,  Thb  Wild,  was  tbe  name  given  to 
young  Irishmen  who  were  recruited  for  the 
Irish  Brigade  in  the  French  service,  largely 
from  Kerry.  In  1721,  as  many  as  20,000  are 
said  to  liave  left  the  oountoy.  In  1730 
and  1741,  French  officers  were  allowed 
to  recmit  in  Ireland  by  the  government. 
The  timo  when  the  Wild  Geese  were  most 
numerous,  however,  was  the  Spanish  War 
(1739—1748). 

G«lt,  Thb  Battlb  op  the  (or  Chelt),  was 
fought  in  North  Cumberland,  Feb.,  1570,  be- 
tween the  royal  troo^M  under  Lord  Himsdon, 
and  the  reb^  and  borderers  under  Leonard 
Dacre.  In  spite  of  the  desperate  bravery 
of  the  insurgents,  they  were  oompletely  de- 
feated. 

Oen«ral  Wanraata,  for  the  appreben. 
sion  of  all  persons  suspected  without  naming 
any  one  in  particular,  were  frequently  issued 
for  offences  against  the  government  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  under  Uie  Stuarts,  as  well 
as  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  case  of  Wilkes  and  No.  45 
of  the  North  Sriton,  a  general  warrant 
was  issued  by  Lord  Halifax,  under  which 
forty-nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes, 
on  the  ground  that  the  warrant  was  illegal, 
brought  an  action  against  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  obtained  £1,000  damages. 
In  1765  general  warrants  were  pronounced 
illegal  by  Lord  MansSeld  and  the  judges  of 
the  King's  Bench,  on  the  ground  that  no  de- 
gree of  antiquity  can  give  sanction  to  a  usage 
bod  in  itself,  and  that  "general  warrants  are 
no  warrants  at  all  because  they  name  no  one." 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  by  tbe  House  of 
Commons  in  1766. 


Genera  Con-rantion,  Thb,  settled  a 
serious  disagreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  America.  During 
the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  of  America,  a  ship  called 
No.  290  was  built  at  Liverpool  to  act  ai 
a  privateer  in  Uie  service  or  tbe  Southern 
States.  Before  she  was  completed  her  des- 
tination and  purpose  were  made  known 
to  the  E^nglisb  government,  but  owing  to 
difficulties  in  the  law  and  the  illness  of  a  law- 
officer  of  the  crown,  the  orders  ^ven  to 
arrest  her  did  not  arrive  at  Liverpoid  until 
after  she  hod  left  that  port  on  the  pretence 
of  a  trial  trip.  She  left  the  Mersey  on  July 
29,  1862:  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Ter- 
ceira ;  took  in  equipment  and  armament ; 
and  began  to  act  against  the  Northern  ship- 

Sing,  assuming  tbe  name  of  Alabama.  On 
one  19,  1864,  the  Alabama  was  sunk  off 
Cherbourg,  in  an  engagement  with  the 
Federal  war  steamer  Kearsage.  After  the 
cimclnsion  of  the  war,  claims  for  compensa- 
tion for  the  damage  done  by  the  Alabama  and 
Other  cruisers  were  made  against  the  British 
government.  After  many  attempts  at  settle* 
ment  had  tailed,  it  was  arranged,  in  February, 
1871,  that  a  joint  commission  should  meet  at 
Washington  to  settle  the  AUAama  claxms 
and  other  outstanding  differences  between 
tbe  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  On 
May  8  the  high  joint  commissioners  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which  establubed 
a  board  of  arbitration  for  considering  the 
Alabama  and  similar  claims,  "which  are  to 
be  recc^rois^  as  national,  and  are  to  be 
settled  on  the  principle  of  responsibility  for 
depredations  where  the  government  had  not 
exercised  the  utmost  possible  diligence  and 
caution  to  prevent  the  flttiog-out  of  priva- 
teers." After  the  signature  of  the  treaty  a 
question  arose  between  the  two  governments 
as  to  what  classes  of  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  arbitration.  The  British  govern- 
ment was  willing  to  compensate  all  private 
individuals  for  any  loss  they  might  have 
suffered  by  the  action  of  the  cruisers.  The 
American  government  demanded,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  costs  of  pursuing  the  privateers, 
the  losses  incurred  by  higher  premiums  for 
insuisnce,  and  by  the  prolongation  of  the 
war.  After  a  correspondence,  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  could  not  withdraw  from 
the  case  which  they  had  submitted,  and  they 
left  the  responsibility  of  abroguting  tbe 
treaty  to  England.  The  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration met  at  Geneva  in  December,  1871. 
It  consistod  of  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum, 
who  was  nominated  by  England,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Adams,  by  America,  Count  F.  Sclopi^  by 
Italy,  Jacob   Staempfll,   by  Switzer- 

land,  and  the  Viscount  d'ltajuba,  by  BnuriL 
Lord  Tenterden  and  Kir.  Bancroft  Davis 
were  appointed  the  agents  respectively  of 
England  and  America.  The  case  and  counter- 
case  were  presented  on  April  16,  1872,  and 
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the  final  derision  was  given  on  September  14 
of  tiie  same  year.  In  the  meantime  the 
'tribanal  had  detennined  that  the  indirect 
claims  did  not  ccHnstitute  a  valid  ground  for 
compensation,  and  should  not  come  within 
the  purview  of  the  tribunal.  Thu  decision 
was  accepted  by  the  American  government. 
The  tribunal  of  arbitration  found  unani- 
monsly  that  Great  Britain  was  liable  for  the 
acts  committed  by  the  Alabama,  "having 
failed  by  omission  to  fulfil  the  duties  pre- 
scribed by  the  first  and  third  <A  the  rules 
established  by  the  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington."  With  regard  to  the  Oreto^ 
afterwards  caUed  the  Florida,  all  bat  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum  found  that  Great  Britain 
was  liable  for  the  acts  committed  by  that 
vesseL  Three  of  the  arbitrators  found  against 
Great  Britain  in  the  case  of  the  S/unandoaA, 
on  account  of  the  negligence  shown  by  the 
aathorities  at  Melbourne  in  permitting  the 
clandestine  enlistm^t  of  men  within  that 
port.  With  regard  to  the  tenders,  the  tri- 
bunal unanimoiwly  found  "  that  such  tenders 
or  auxiliai^  vessels  being  properly  regarded 
as  accessories,  must  neceoarily  follow  the  lot 
of  their  principals,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
same  deouion  whidi  applies  to  them  respec- 
tively." With  regard  to  the  other  vessels 
mentioned  in  the  claims,  the  tribunal  decided 
that  partly  Great  Britain  was  not  responsible, 
and  pertly  that  they  were  excluded  from  con- 
mdenition  for  want  of  evidence.  They  re- 
jected the  claims  for  eiqienditore  incurred  in 
the  pursuit  and  capture  of  &e  cruisers,  and 
they  fixed  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain 
at  lfi,fiOO,000  dollars  in  gold,  amounting  to 
•bout  ^68,229,166  18i.  4d.  sterling,        g  ^ 

QeoSbBj,  Archbishop  of  York  (b.  1168  P 
d.  1213),  was  a  natural  son  of  Henry  II.  by  the 
Fair  Rosamond.  In  1173  the  king  procured 
his  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Lincoln,  and 
in  1191  be  wasmade  Archbishop  of  York.  In 
1174  he  aided  hia  father  against  his  rebellions 
brothers,  and  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
Chancellor  about  this  time,  an  office  be  con- 
tinued to  hold  till  his  father's  death.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  in  the  war  afpunst 
France  (1187 — 89),  and  was  the  only  one  of 
Henry  II.'s  children  who  was  present  at  his 
death-bed.  During  Richard  I.'s  absence  from 
England,  he  quarrelled  with  Longchamp 
(a.y.),  and  the  violent  conduct  of  the  latter  on 
this  occasion  was  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
dismiiHal  from  office.  Hia  opposition  to  John's 
oppressive  taxation  caused  his  banishment  in 
1207,  and  he  remained  in  exile  till  his  death. 
"  The  affectionate  duty  which  he  showed  to 
his  father,"  says  Mr.  Foss,  "must  incline  us 
to  a  favourable  interpretation  of  his  conduct  in 
the  two  succeeding  reigns,  and  induce  us  to 
attribute  his  misfortunes  to  the  irritability  of 
Richard  and  the  overbearing  tyranny  of  John, 
each  of  whom  his  independence  of  character 
and  his  strict  sense  of  justice  would,  though 


in  a  different  manner,  excite.  .  .  He  must 
ever  bold  in  history  the  character  of  a  valiant 
soldier,  an  able  commander,  a  wise  counsellor, 
and  an  excellent  son." 

Geoffrey  of  Aajtra  (i.  iii4,  d.  li5i), 

the  father  of  Henry  li.,  was  the  son  of  Fulk 
V.  of  Anjou.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  V.,  Henry  I.  determined  to  marry  his 
daughter  Maud  to  Qeo£Erey,  the  heir  of 
Anjou.  The  match  was,  from  one  point  of 
view,  a  wise  one,  as  it  put  an  end  to  the 
series  of  wars  between  Normandy  and  Anjou 
which  had  raged  for  so  long,  but  the  Ange%*in 
match  was  unpopular  with  the  Norman  nobles 
and  preventea  Maud's  being  rocogniBod  as 
queen.  During  the  civil  wars  between 
Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Geoffrey  was 
principally  occupied  with  endeavouring  to 
mforoe  her  claims  to  Nmrmandy. 

Oeoffir«y  of  Britaimy  llfiS,  d. 
1186],  a  son  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor,  was 
married  when  a  child  to  Constance,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Conan,  Duke  of  Britanny. 
In  1173  he  joined  his  elder  brother  Henry 
in  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  put  him- 
self forward  as  the  champion  of  Breton 
independence.  The  crai^nracy  was  defeated, 
and  Heniy  forgave  his  sons.  In  1 180 
Geoffrey  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Poitevins  who  were  in  rebellion  against 
Richard ;  defeated  in  this  attempt  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Philip  Augustus,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  met 
with  his  death  in  a  tournament  at  Paris, 
where  he  was  accidentally  thrown'from  his 
horse  and  trampled  to  death.  By  bis  mar- 
riage with  Constance  he  bad  two  children, 
Arthur  and  Eleanor. 
Lrttelton,  Hmnr  17. 

Geoffiwy  of  ]Conmou'Ui(<^  1164) 

was  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whose 
pereonal  hiutorj-  scarcely  anything  is  known. 
Like  Giraldus  CambrenEis,  ho  sprang  from 
the  Norman  settlers  in  Wales.  He  was 
Archdeacon  of  Monmouth,  and  was  taken 
under  the  protection  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Lord  of  Glamorgan,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  ffitloria  £riiouum.  He  was 
consecrated  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1152,  and 
died  about  1 1-54.  Of  the  origin  of  his  famous 
Hittory  (first  published  in  1128)  Geoffrey  as- 
serts "  that  his  friend  Walter,  Archdeacon  of 
Oxford,  brought  with  him  into  England  from 
Britanny  an  ancient  book  in  the  Breton 
tongue,  containing  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan 
to  the  year  689."  Geoffrey's  work  was  soon 
translated  into  French,  English,  and  Welsh, 
and  gradually  became  the  great  fountain- 
head  of  romance,  out  of  which  the  poets  of 
successive  generations  have  drawn  a  flood 
of  fiction,  that  has  left  an  indelible  impress 
upon  our  medinval  literature.  This  work 
has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Giles,  and  a  tnua- 
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lation  is  to  be  found  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian 
Library. 

G^ofl^y  of  ITontei,  Earl  op  Mabtel 
(d.  1168),  was  the  aon  of  Geoffrey  ot  Anjou 
and  the  Bmpress  Alaud.  On  the  accession  of 
his  Irrother,  Henry  II.,  to  the  English  throne, 
lie  claimed  the  county  of  Anjou,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  Henry  in  1156,  and  to 
Telinquiali  his  ctainu  on  the  {ntuniae  of  re- 
ceiving an  annual  penuoo. 

O«oi^  of  Dennuirk,  Prdtcb  (b.  1653. 
d.  1708),  was  the  second  sonof  fWencklll.  of 

Denmark  and  Sophia  of  LUneburg.  On  July 
28,  168^,  he  married  Princese  Anne,  daughter 
of  James  II.  It  was  hinted  to  him  that  the 
claim  of  his  wife  and  himself  to  the  throne 
might  bu  preferred  by  Jamee  to  that  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  if  they  becama  converts  to 
Catholicism ;  and  Gleoive  seems  to  have  been 
attracted  by  the  idea.  The  marriage  was  per- 
haps intended  as  a  blind  to  the  English  Pro- 
testants. When  William  of  Orange  landed 
in  England,  4>eoi^  deserted  Jamee  at  An- 
dover.  Aa  man  after  man  joined  the  invader, 
Prince  George  uttered  his  usual  exclamation, 
' '  Est-il  possible  ?  "  "  What,"  said  the  king, 
when  he  heard  that  his  son-in-law,  inffuencea 
by  Lord  Charchill,  had  followed  their  ex- 
ample, "  is  '  Eat-il  possible '  gone  too  P  After 
all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a  greater 
loss."  Soon  after  the  aocession  of  William 
III.,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Uo  offered  to  accompany  William  to  Ireland, 
but  the  offer  was  decuned.  When  Queen 
Anne  ascended  the  thnme,  he  at  once  accepted 
the  position  of  "his  wife's  subject."  He  was 
created  Lord  High  Admiral,  but  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  perform  bis  duties.  His 
request  to  be  placed  in  command  of  the  DutL-h 
army  was  disregarded  in  favour  of  Marl- 
boroogh.  In  1702  he  was  connwlled  to  vote 
for  the  BSI  against  OccaEdonal  Conformity, 
although  himself  a  notorious  example  of  it. 
In  1707  an  attack  was  directed  against  the 
naval  administration.  The  object  of  censure, 
was,  however,  not  so  much  the  Prince  as  Ad- 
miral Churchill,  the  brother  of  Marlborough. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  Tories  used 
him  as  an  instrument  to  push  their  interests 
with  the  queen.  As  ho  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
the  Whigs,  in  order  to  procure  the  admission 
of  Somcrs  to  uQice,  threatened  again  to 
assault  the  management  of  the  na^'y.  Greoi^e 
was  an  exceedingly  incompetent  man.  "  I 
have  tried  him  drunk,"  said  Charles  II.,  "  and 
I  have  tried  him  sober,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  hira."  He  was  a  good  huahand,  and  Anne 
was  much  attached  to  him. 

UacaulVt  Htif.  ^ag.;  Barnet,  Hut.  <if 
Sia  Own  TSdm;  Stanhope,  Rtifn  ^  QMni  Amim; 
Vjoa,  Betjw  of  <tium  Awte. 

0«OI«e  I.  (b.  May  28,  1660,  «. 
August  1,  1714.  d.  June  10,  1727)  was 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  present  Hanoverian 


dynasty.  Prince  George  Louis  was  the  son 
of  Emeat  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and  Sophia, 
daughter  of  Frederick  V.,  Elector  Palatine, 
and  granddaughter  of  James  1.  of  England. 
During  his  father's  lifetime  he  served  in  the 
Imperial  army  against  the  Turks,  at  the  siege 
of  Vienna,  and  on  the  Danube,  in  Italy,  and  on 
the  Rhine.  In  1681  be  visited  England,  and 
in  tha  foUowin^  year  his  marriage  with 
his  coonn,  Sophu  Dorothea  of  Zell^  united 
the  two  branches  of  the  house  <d  Liineburg. 
The  unfortunate  princess  wag  divorced  and 
imprisoned,  in  1694,  in  the  castle  of  Ahlden, 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life,  for  an  intrigue 
with  Count  KOnigsmark.  George  succeeded 
his  &Uier  aa  Elector  of  Suiover  in  1698.  He 
led  some  auxiliaries  to  the  aid  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  (1700).  In  1702  he  joined 
the  grand  alliance  against  France.  In  1707, 
at  Marlborough's  request,  he  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  Imperial  forces.  Ue  was, 
however,  much  offended  at  the  anggestion 
that  he  should  divide  his  forces  with  Prince 
Eugene.  When  at  length  be  took  the  field, 
he  &iiled  to  reduce  the  towns  of  Franche 
Comt£.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  recon* 
ciled  to  Marlborough.  In  17 10  he  resigned 
bis  command.  He  drew  up  a  memorial  to 
the  queen,  protesting  against  the  terms  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  After  the  Tories  gained 
the  upper  hand,  he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  Whig  Of^wsttion,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  any  serious  steps 
towards  securing  the  succession.  He  opposed 
sending  a  writ  to  his  son,  the  Electoral  prince, 
as  Duke  of  Cambridge:  and  answered  the 
queen's  angry  letter  in  submissive  terms.  In 
May,  1714,  Iw  jtuned  in  the  Treaty  of  Bas- 
tadt.  On  tho  death  of  the  queen,  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  hut  did  not 
arrive  in  this  country  until  late  in  September, 
and  was  not  crowned  until  Oct.  31.  Heat  once 
nominated  an  entirely  Whig  ministrii''.  His 
accession  was  on  the  whole  popular,  tdthoug^ 
riots  broke  out  in  sevenl  of  the  lai^  towns. 
The  following  year  witnessed  the  outbreak  of 
the  Jacobite  rebellion.  The  government  at 
once  took  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppres- 
sion by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
summoning  troops  from  Hanover,  and  arrest- 
ing the  more  active  Jacobites.  Ormund's 
attempts  to  land  on  the  English  coiist  were  a 
failure.  The  insurrection  in  S<'otland  for  a 
brief  period  aasumed  a  formidable  aspect. 
The  Enghsh  revolters  were  utterly  defeated 
at  Preston,  and  shortly  before,  Mar  had  suf- 
fered a  reverse  at  Sheriffmuir.  The  arrival 
of  the  Pretender  &iled  to  restore  confidence 
to  the  Jacobite  troops,  and,  with  his  flight, 
the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  ha\'e  termi- 
nated. The  chief  events  of  the  next  ymr 
were  the  punishment  ot  the  rebels,  uid 
the  pasang  of  the  Septennial  Act.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  Geoi^,  muuh  against 
the  wish  of  his  ministers,  insisted  on  going  to 
Hanover,  accompanied  by  Stanhope.  He  was 
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with  difficulty  inducKl  to  allow  hi^  eldest  son 
to  act  as  "  Ouardiao  of  the  Realm  and  Lieu- 
tenant "  in  hia  absence.  Negotiations  for  the 
Triple  Alliance  were  at  once  set  on  foot. 
Qeorge  insisted  on  an  English  fleet  being  sent 
to  the  Baltic  in  order  to  oppose  the  designs  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  against  Bremen  and 
Verden,  and  was  anxious  to  declare  war  against 
Riusia.  Shortly  afterwards  Townshead,  who 
baddiscountenanoedGeorge'aEuropean  policy, 
was  dismiased  from  office,  and  was  followed  by 
Walpole.  In  Jnne,  1717,  the  Triple  Alliance 
between  England,  France,  and  Holland  was 
concluded.  For  a  brief  period  England  was 
seriously  menaced  bj-  the  schemes  of  Charles 
XII.  and  Alberoni,  in  conjunction  with  the 
malcontents  in  France,  in  favour  of  a  Stoart 
restoration.  These  were  thwarted  by  the  death 
of  Charles  in  the  next  vear.  AlbcoDni  aimed 
at  the  destruction  of  uie  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  directed  his  efforts  against  the  Austrians 
in  Italy.  Admiral  Byng  waa  tiierefore  sent 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  Austria  joining 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  thereupon  became 
a  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Spanish  fleet  was 
destroyed  off  Cupe  Passaro,  and  Alberoni  felL 
An  abortive  expedition,  fitted  out  in  fovour  of 
the  Pretender,  to  the  Highlands,  was  one  of 
hia  last  efforts.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
compedled  t>t  desist  from  hostilities,  and,  in 
1720,  Stanhope  had  secured  the  peace  of 
Enn^.  Meanwhile,  at  home,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Oxford  was  a  complete  failure.  The 
Sdiism  Act  was  repealed ;  but  the  Peera^ 
Kll,  a  Whig  measure,  was  rejected  through 
the  inflnence  of  Walpole,  nOw  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Dec.,  1719).  The  year  1720 
witnessed  the  terrible  downfall  of  the  South 
Sea  Scheme.  The  directors  were  punished; 
Sunderland  was  forced  to  resign,  and  the 
death  of  Stanhope  left  Walpole  without  a 
livaL  For  a  brwf  period  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacolotes  revived ;  but  information  of  Bishtnt 
Atterbur>'*s  plot  was  given  to  the  English 
govenunent  by  the  French  minister,  Dubois. 
The  Habeas  Ccrpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a 
year,  sums  were  granted  for  an  incr^ise  of  the 
amy,  a  tax  of  £100,000  was  collected  from 
the  Noa-juTCffs,  and  Atterbnry  was  forced  to 
leave  titie  kingdom.  Boon  afterwards  Wal- 
pole's  jealousy  caused  a  quarrel  to  break  out 
between  himself  and  Carteret;  the  latter 
withdrew  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ire- 
land (1724).  Then  the  country  was  wildly 
excited  by  the  government  patent  ^fronted 
to  Wood,  giving  him  power  to  oom  far- 
things uuf  haUpence  to  the  amount  of 
£108,000.  Walpole  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  obnoxiona  patent.  Great  excitement 
van  also  caused  in  Scotland  by  the  malt-tax 
being  changed  into  a  chai^  of  threepence 
upon  every  barrel  of  ale.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  offers  little  interest  in  home  affairs. 
Abroad,  Walpole  was  thwarted  by  the  in- 
trigues of  UieSpanishnnnister,  Baron  Ripperds. 
^Hie  latter  wi&ed  to  npset  tiie  anaii^ments 


of  the  Congress  of  Cambrai,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  revivB 
the  old  coinection  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
Accordingly,  in  August,  1626,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna  was  concluded  between  Austria  and 
Spain,  with  a  secret  treaty  arranging  marriages 
between  the  two  houses,  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar 
and  Alinorca.  The  Jacobites  were  very  active 
in  these  intrigues  with  the  Spanish  court.  In 
opposition  to  these  designs  the  Treaty  of 
Hanover  was  signed  by  England,  Fiance, 
and  Prussia.  Kipperda  fell,  but  Ms  policy 
was  still  continued.  There  was  great  ex- 
citement in  England,  and  a  squadron  was 
despatched  to  blockade  Porto  Bello.  Austria, 
influenced  by  the  policy  of  Prussia,  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  from  her  unpleasant 
position,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  at  Furis  (Hay,  1727).  At  home,  tJie 
Opposition  was  vehement  in  its  attacks  on 
Walpole,  and  ut^ed  the  full  restoration  of 
Bolingbroke.  Their  intrigues  were  cut  short 
bj-  the  death  of  George  at  Oanabriick,  on 
June  9,  on  his  way  bock  from  Hanover. 
Mr.  Thackeray's  lively  sketch  of  George  L's 
character  is  perhaps  a  better  estimate  than 
that  of  some  more  pretentious  writers. 
*'  George  was  not  a  lofty  monarch  certainly ; 
he  was  not  a  patron  of  the  fine  arts,  but  he 
was  not  a  hypocrite,  he  was  not  revenge- 
ful, he  was  not  extravagant.  Though  a 
dem)t  in  Hanover,  he  was  a  moderate  ruler 
in  Enf^and.  His  aim  was  to  leave  it  to  iteeU 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  live  out  of  it  as 
much  as  he  could.  His  heart  was  in  Han- 
over. .  ,  He  was  more  than  fifty  years  of 
age  when  he  came  amongst  us;  we  took  him 
because  he  served  our  turn ;  we  laughed  at 
his  uncouth  German  ways,  and  sneered  at 
him.  He  took  our  loyalty  for  what  it  whs 
worth ;  laid  hands  on  what  money  he  could ; 
kept  us  assuredly  from  Popery  and  wooden 
shoes.  Cj'nical  and  selfish  as  he  was,  he  was 
bettor  than  a  king  oat  of  St,  Germains,  with 
the  French  king's  orders  in  bis  pocket,  and  a 
swarm  of  Jesuits  in  his  train." 

Stanhope,  Hi<t,  <if  England;  Leckr,  Hwt.  oj 
ffigliMd;  Hallam,  Ctmtt.  Hut.;  TKt  Stuart 
Paper*;  Coxe,  WalpoU;  Bojer,  Politieal  Statt 
fJGnat  JBntatn.  p] 

Oeonre  H.  (^-  Oct.  30,  1683,  :  June  11, 
1727,  d.  Oct.  25,  1760),  was  the  son  of  Geor^ 
Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George 
I.  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate  Sophia  of 
ZeU.  In  1706  he  became  a  peer  of  England, 
with  the  title  of  Dnke  of  Cambridge.  Ue  hod 
married  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  spite  of  his 
laxity  of  morals,  he  was  much  attached  to  bis 
wife,audstronglyinfluencedbyher.  Hegreatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ouden- 
arde  (1708).  Towards  the  end  of  1713,  the 
Whig  leaders  proptwed  that  his  writ  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge  snoiUd  be  asked  for  in  order  that 
he  might  m  present  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the  ministry  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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Anne  was  greatly  offended,  and  although  the 
writ  was  iSBued,  the  meaBure  was  given  np. 
In  1714  he  aocompanied  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, and  became  Prince  of  Walea.  In  1716 
the  smouldering  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  his  son  broke  out  into  flame.  The  piince 
insulted  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
{tresent  as  proxy  for  the  king  at  the  christen- 
ing of  the  prince's  ddest  son.  George  was 
expelled  from  St.  James's,  and  his  children 
taken  under  charge  of  the  king.  He  bocame 
popular  with  the  nation,  and  openly  raised 
the  standard  of  opposition  to  the  court  and 
ministry'.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
ignore  Ids  claims  to  the  regency  during  his 
uther's  absence  from  England.  In  1719 
Stanhope  and  Sunderland  introdnced  the 
Peerage  Bill  as  a  blow  at  his  power  when 
he  should  ascend  the  throne.  But  the 
measure  was  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  Commons.  A  formal  reconciliation 
was  effected  by  Walpole  between  the  prince 
and  the  king  in  1720.  In  June,  1727,  on  the 
death  of  hia  father,  Qeorge  ascended  the 
English  throne.  His  reign  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  peace  period  to 
the  i&U  of  Walpole  in  1 742,  and  (2)  the  war 
period  to  the  death  of  the  king  in  1760.  For 
a  little  while  it  seemed  as  if  Walpole  had 
fallen.  Sir  Spencer  Coii^ton  was  directed  to 
iorm  a  ministry ;  but  milpole  explained  hifl 
views  on  foreign  policy  to  the  king :  he  was 
supported  by  the  influence  of  the  queen,  and 
wisely  offered  to  increase  the  Civil  List. 
Accordingly,  Walpole  continued  Prime  Minis- 
ter, opposed  by  the  Whig  maloontents  whom 
his  love  of  power  had  caused  to  desert 
him,  and  auppmrted  by  a  bought  majority. 
The  difficultiea  with  Spain  were  settled  tn 
Nov.,  1729,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  a 
defensive  alliance  between  England,  Spain, 
France,  and  eventually  Holland.  English 
trade  with  South  America  was  thus  restored, 
and  the  Asiento  confirmed  to  the  South  Sea 
Company,  The  Emperor,  finding  himself 
deserted,  joined  with  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  in  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(Sfarch,  1731),  which  practically  confirmed 
the  Treaty  of  Seville.  In  this  year,  Wal- 
pole, by  compelling  Townshend,  as  leader  of 
the  Upper  House,  to  reject  the  Pension  Bill, 
caused  him  to  retire  from  the  ministry. 
For  two  years  Walpole  devoted  himself  to 
reforms  at  home.  In  1733  his  excise  on 
salt  was  fdlowed  up  a  proposal  for 
a  tax  on  wine  and  tobacco,  and  a  system 
of  warehousing  to  prevent  frauds  on  the 
the  Customs.  Such  was  the  unpopularity  of 
the  measure  that  the  minister  was  com  polled 
to  withdraw  it,  Walpole  kept  aloof  from  the 
war  which  broke  out  in  the  following  year 
between  the  Empire,  and  France  and  Spain. 
Through  the  mediation  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Definitive  Peace  of  Vienna  was 
eventually  ^gned  in  the  year  1738.  The  elec- 
tions of  1786  wwe  •tubbonify  oontest^l,  but 


Walpole  retained  his  inajori^.^  B(dingte)]GB 
retind  to  France,  and  the  Prince  of  Whales 

assumed  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition.  In 
1736  Edinburgh  was  agitated  by  the  Porteous 
riots.  In  1737  a  public  quatrel  broke  out 
between  George  and  his  son  on  the  sub^ 
jeot  of  the  prince's  jointure.  The  ministry 
was  victorious,  but  the  Opposition  rallied 
round  the  prince  at  Norfolk  House.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  death  of  the  queen  deprived 
George  of  a  faithful  wife,  and  Walpole  of  a 
true  friend.  He  retained,  however,  his  in- 
fiuence  over  George.  The  Opposition  attacked 
the  minister's  peace  policy,  the  story  of 
*'  Jenkins's  ear "  was  brought  up  against 
him,  and  the  king  was  eager  for  war  with 
Spain.  Failing  to  carry  their  motion  against 
AValpole's  convention  with  that  country,  the 
Opposition  seceded  from  the  House.  Wal- 
pole was,  however,  forced  to  declare  war 
(October,  1739),  rather  than  resign,  and  at 
once  the  Jacobite  hopes  revived.  The  expe- 
ditions to  Spain  were  not  successfoL  In  1742 
the  elections  gave  the  government  bat  a 
small  majority,  and,  being  defeated  on  the 
Chippenham  Election  Petition,  Walpole  re- 
signeil.  A  new  ministry,  in  which  several 
of  Walpole's  supporters  had  places,  was 
formed  under  Wilmington,  formerly  Sir  Spen- 
cer Compton.  On  the  death  of  Wilmington, 
in  the  following  year,  Henry  Pelham  de- 
feated Lord  Bath,  uie  rival  candidate  for  the 
Premiership.  Europe  was  now  menaced  by 
the  question  of  the  Austrian  Succession  (q.v.). 
Subsidies  were  promptly  voted  to  Maria 
Theresa,  and  an  army  of  30,000  English  and 
Hanoverians  sent  to  the  Low  Countnea.  The 
English  fieet  forced  the  Neapolitan  kii^  to 
assume  neutrality.  The  battle  of  DettingMi 
(July,  1643),  the  last  battle  in  which  an 
lish  Idng  took  part,  and  in  which  Oeoige  dis- 
tinguished himself,  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the 
French,  after  ineffectual  negotiations  for 
peace.  England  joined  Holland,  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Sardinia  in  the  Treaty  of 
Worms,  S^t.,  1743,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Pragmatie  Sanction.  A  counter-league^ 
known  as  that  of  Frankfort,  with  France  at 
its  head,  was  soon  formed.  The  French  now 
prepared  an  expedition  under  Marshal  Saxe 
to  mvade  England,  and  restore  the  Stuarts, 
but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the  transports 
from  sailing.  Tlure  was  now  a  change  of 
ministry;  Carteret  bong  drivm  from  office, 
and  the  Pelham  admi^stration  eatabliBlMd 
on  a  "  broad  bottom."  The  eystem  of  Ger- 
man sobsidiee  was  largely  carried  on.  The 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  of  1746  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  Fontenoy.  The  same 
year  was  rendered  memorable  in  English 
annals  by  the  invasion  of  Prince  CharleB 
Edward.  [Jacobitbs.]  He  defeated  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  in  September,  and  manhed 
as  fdx  as  Derby,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
government  He  then  retreated  into  Soot- 
land,  and  won  the  battle  of  Falkirk  soar  by 
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Stirling,  but  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  at 
Culloden,  in  April,  1746,  and  he  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  the  CoQtanent.  In  the  midst  of 
this  ends  the  Pelhams,  failing  to  procure 
the  admission  of  Pitt  to  office,  had  resigned ; 
but,  on  Grenville's  failing  to  form  a  ministry', 
they  returned  to  power,  having  gained  their 
point.  Abroad,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
campaign  in  the  Netherlands  was  not  succees- 
fuL  At  length  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.T.)  brooght  the  straggle  to  a  close,  the 
terms  being  a  mutual  restoration  oi  con- 
qneets  (1748).  Felham  thereupon  introduced 
an  important  financial  measore,  proposing  to 
rednce  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  to 
three  per  cent.  This  was  followed  up  by  the 
Reform  of  the  Calendar  in  1761,  and  two 
years  later  hy  Hordwicke's  Marrbge  Act,  A 
Bill  for  the  Naturalisation  of  Jews  was  car- 
ried, but  popular  sentiment  necessitated  its 
rep^L  The  Wesleyans  bocame  numerous, 
and  exercised  a  reviving  infiuence  on  religion. 
In  1754,  on  the  death  of  Pelhum,  the  incom- 
petent Newcastle  assumed  the  government. 
"Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace,"  said 
George  II.  A  new  war  was  breaking  out  with 
Franc©  in  India  and  America,  and  the  Seven 
Years' War  was  on  the  verge  of  beginning.  In 
1756  war  began.  Minorca  was  captured  by  the 
Frencli  owing  to  the  weak  conduct  of  Admiral 
Byng,  and  Newcastle,  deserted  by  Fox,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  Pitt  failed  to  form  a 
donUe  ministry,  until,  by  a  coalitim  with 
Newcastle,  the  ministry  was  constituted 
which  so  gloriously  carried  on  the  war.  Vigo- 
rous measures  were  at  once  set  on  foot  on  the 
Continent.  Austria,  France,  and  Russia 
fouffht  against  England  and  Prussia.  The 
tta£tional  policy  of  England  was  truly 

rib.  [Sbteic  Ybas^  Wab.]  A  long  series 
expeditions  kept  up  the  feme  of  the 
British  arms.  The  attack  on  Rochefort  was 
unsuccessful,  nor  was  the  enterprise  against 
Louisbou^,  in  America,  attended  with  better 
results,  finally,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
beaten  at  Hastenbeck,  and  surrounded  by  the 
French  at  Kloster-Seven,  was  canpelled  to 
CBjntnlate.    In  India,  however.  Cure  had 

fdned  the  great  victory  of  Plassey.  In  1768, 
erdinand  of  Bnmswick  was  appointed 
commander  in  the  place  of  Cumt>erland. 
After  his  victory  at  Cref eld,  a  large  body  of 
troops  was  sent  to  assist  him.  The  expeditions 
^^auist  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo  were  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  little  result.  In  America  the 
English  took  Lonisbonrg,  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
Ticondero^.  The  year  1759  was  one  of  the 
moat  glorious  in  our  history.  In  January, 
Goree,  in  Africa,  was  captured ;  in  June, 
Guadaloupe.  In  August  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
*ick  gained  a  great  victory  at  Minden,  and 
saved  Hanover ;  in  September  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen  defeated  the  French  off  Lagos;  in 
October,  WoUe  died  before  ^ebee ;  in 
November,  Hawke  defeated  Conflaas  off 
QidbaToii.  In  India  the  uege  of  Ibdns  was 


raised,  and  Coote  took  Wandewash.  The 
great  victories  of  Frederick,  in  the  following 
year,  may  be  said  to  have  concluded  the  war. 
At  the  moment  of  prosperity,  George  died 
suddenly  on  October  26,  1760.  Lord  Stan- 
hope's estimate  of  his  character  is  that 
"  he  had  scarcely  one  kingly  quality,  except 
personal  courage  and  justice.  Avarice,  the 
most  miprincely  of  all  passions,  sat  unshrined 
in  the  inmost  recesses  at  his  bosom  .... 
Business  he  understood,  and  transacted  with 
pleasure.  Like  his  father,  he  was  far  too  Hano- 
verian in  his  politics,  nor  wholly  free  from 
the  infiueniJQof  his  mistresses.  Bat  his  reign 
of  thirty-one  yews  deserves  this  praise,  that 
it  never  once  invaded  the  rights  of  the  nation, 
nor  harshly  enforced  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown ;  that  its  last  period  was  illumined  by 
the  glories  of  Wolfe  and  of  Chatham;  and 
that  it  left  the  dynasty  secure,  the  constitu- 
tion unimpaired,  and  the  people  prosperous." 

Staabope,  Si»t.  of  England;  Lecky,  Hut.  ef 
England;  Uaoaolay,  Staayt;  HeTvej,  Mtmoir* 
of  the  B*i-m  of  Qiorg*  II. ;  DodiiwtOD,  Diaru ; 
Honuw  Walpole,  Kemoirt;  Waloegmve, 
mofrs;  Soalber,  Lift  of  WttUy.  j_ 

Cl«01^  HI.  {h.  June  4,  1738,  <.  Oct. 
25,  1760,  d.  Jan.  20,  1820)  was  the  son  of 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Geotge  II.  His  father  died  in  1761, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  his  clever  mother, 
a  princess  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  of  Lord  Bute, 
by  whom  he  was  brought  up  in  the  Anti- 
Whig  prindplea,  set  forth  in  Bolingbroke's 
Mea  of  Patriot  King.  After  a  love  affair  with 
Lady  Sarah  liennox,  which  was  nipped  in 
the  bud,  Geoige  married,  in  1761,  the  Prin- 
cess  Charlotte  of  Meoklenburg-Strelitz.  Im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  the  king  set 
himself  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig 
houses.  By  the  aid  of  the  "  king's  friends," 
Pitt  was  driven  from  power  (1761),  and  Us 
policy  reversed  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1763). 
The  incompetence  of  Lord  Bute,  however, 
postponed  the  triumph  of  Toryism,  and 
George  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  obnoxious 
adminietaations  of  George  GSrenville  (1763), 
and  of  Rockingham  (1766).  At  length  Pitt, 
now  Earl  (rf  Chatham,  who  had  broken  with  the 
Whig^  consented  to  come  to  the  king's  rescue, 
but  a  nervous  disorder  soon  forced  him 
to  retire,  and  the  administration  was  con- 
tinned  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  king  aU 
the  while  steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of 
breaking  up  party  ties,  and  so  making  su- 
preme the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  pef- 
secution  of  Wilkes  was  made  a  personal 
question :  but  the  king  was  as  yet  popular, 
and   the   unconstitutional  conduct  of  the 

Kvemment  excited  litUe  indignation  outside 
ndon  and  Middlesex.  At  last,  in  1770,  ten 
years  after  his  accession,  George  fonnd  him- 
self in  a  position  to  appoint  Lord  North 
Prinw  Minister,  and  for  twelve  years  personal 
govenunent  obtained  in  England,  the  Premier 
being  nothing  more  than  a  passive  instrument 
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in  the  hands  ol  his  Bovereign.  Tht^  wore 
years  of  disaster  and  disgrace.  At  home  the 
royal  influence  was  used  unficrupulously  to 
further  particular  measures  and  to  browbeat 
the  Opposition,  appointments  in  the  army 
were  tampered  with,  and  the  business  in  Par- 
liament controlled.  Abroad,  the  policy  of 
coercing  the  American  ooloniei  continued  in 
iccordance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  kin^, 
was  at  first  extremely  popular  in  England, 
nor  did  opinions  begin  to  change  until  the 
declaration  of  war  had  been  followed  by  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  at  Saratoga,  and  by  the 
intervention  of  France  in  the  struggle  {1778). 
Then  North  wished  to  resign  in  favour  of 
Lord  Chatham,  hut  Ooorge  declined  to  "  pos- 
sess the  crown  under  shackles ;"  and  by  the 
death  of  the  great  statesman  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  left  free  to  cany  on  the  "  king's 
war,"  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  numerous  resignations  of 
his  colleagues.  The  storm  was,  however^, 
gathering  to  a  head ;  disaster  followed  dis- 
aster in  America ;  at  home  the  sullen  discon- 
tent of  the  masses  found  expression  in  the 
dangerous  Gordon  Riots ;  there  was  a  strong 
demand  for  economical  reform  ;  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  his  famous  resolutions  against  the 
increaaing  influence  of  the  crown.  George 
attempted  to  stave  oft  the  inevitable  by  nego- 
tiating throogh  Lord  Thorlow  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, but  he  was  checkmated  by  the  sur- 
render of  ComwaUis  at  Yorldown,  and  North 
rengned  in  March,  1782.  Onoe  more  the 
king  was  placed  under  the  hateful  thraldom 
of  the  "Whigs.  During  Kockingbara's  brief 
second  ministrf,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to 
the  acknowle^ment  of  American  indepen- 
dence, and  though  he  lonnd  Lord  Shalbume 
more  pliable,  the  powerful  coalition  of  Fox 
and  Nortii,  formed  in  1783,  came  into  office 
with  the  express  determination  to  break  the 
royal  authority.  George  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  country  against  Uie  government.  By 
a  moat  unconstitutional  nse  of  his  penonal 
influmcti  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  he  procured 
the  rejection  of  Fox's  East  lndi&  Bill,  minis- 
ters were  dismissed,  and  after  Pitt,  the  new 
Prime  Minister,  bad  roused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  nation  by  his  gallant  struggle  against  the 
majority  in  the  Commons,  Parliament  was 
dissolved  in' 1784,  and  the  elections  resulted 
in  the  complete  victory  of  the  crown  ovtir  the 
Whig  oligarchy.  For  the  seomd  time  in  the 
reign  the  king  had  been  aUe  to  ovraride 
the  House  of  .Commons,  and  he  again  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  long  lea^e  of  power 
checked  only  by  the  fact  that  his  minister 
was  not  a  mere  servant  like  Lord  North.  A 
period  of  considerable  material  w>gress  fol- 
lowed, daring  which  Pitt's  excellent  adminis- 
tration gained  for  the  crown  much  popularity 
unchecked  by  the  king's  well-known  dislike 
to  parliamentary  reform.  It  was,  however, 
a  time  of  much  misery  to  the  king,  who  was 
distroaaod  1^  the  irr^alarities  of  his  sons, 


and  who  in  1789  became  atfliot«d  with  that 
mental  aberration  ot  whi<^  symptoms  had 
appeared  soon  after  his  accession.  At  first 
he  was  made  considerably  worse  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  court  doctors,  but  under  the 
skilful  treatment  of  Dr.  Willis  he  rapidly 
recovered,  and  on  April  23  personally  at- 
tended the  Thanksgiving  Service  at  St.  Paul's. 
His  popularity,  which  was  partly  due  no 
doubt  to  the  distrust  with  which  the  heir 
apparent  was  regarded,  was  at  its  height 
when  the  outburst  ot  the  French  Revolution 
frightened  even  the  greater  part  of  the  Whig 
malcontents,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and 
propertied  classes,  into  lending  their  support 
to  the  throne.  It  vas  with  the  approval  of  the 
upper  classes  that  the  long  and  his  tninister 
entered  upon  that  course  of  repression  of 
opinion  which  tended,  more  than  anything 
eke,  to  make  the  lower  orders  espouse  the 
new  gospel  of  democracy.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  describe  in  detail  Pitt's  splendid  efforts  to 
keep  together  the  European  coalition,  which 
opposed  such  a  waveringfront  to  the  deter- 
mined progress  of  the  Frendh  arms,  llie 
burdens  imposed  upon  the  nation,  added  to 
the  sufferings  produced  by  bad  harvests  and 
depression  of  tiade,  rapidly  made  the  war 
very  unpopular,  and  with  it  the  king,  who 
was  assaulted  by  the  mob  when  ho  went  to 
open  Parliament  for  the  autumn  session  of 
179fi.  Nevertheless,  the  strugvla  continued, 
though  Napoleon  had  appeared,  and  thoug^ 
the  victories  won  by  English  seamen  could 
not  atone  for  the  defeats  experienced  by  Con- 
tinental generals.  In  1800  a  lunatic  named 
Hatfield  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
■hoot  the  king.  Onoe  more  England's  weak- 
ness was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and  Fitt 
wished  to  stave  off  rebdlion  by  emancipating 
the  Catholics.  The  king  refused  to  agree  to 
such  a  measure,  alleKing  that  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  finding 
the  minister  detennined.  he  v&a  forced  to 
acoept  hia  resignatioa  (March,  1801).  The 
■hock  to  George  was  so  great  that  it  brou^t 
on  a  fresh  attack  of  insanity,  from  which 
however,  be  soon  recorei'ed.  Pitt's  buo> 
cesBor  was  Addington,  who  was  a  second 
North  in  point  of  subservience ;  be  was  en> 
ablod  to  conclude  the  short-lived  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  March,  1802,  but  few  believed  it 
to  be  real,  least  of  all  the  king.  War  was 
again  dedared  in  May,  1803.  and  it  was 
while  he  was  urging  forward  with  the  utmost 
zeal  the  preparations  that  were  being  made 
to  resist  the  French  invader,  that  the  king 
became  once  more  a  prey  to  madoees.  He 
rallied  to  discover  that  both  the  people  and 
Parliament  were  weary  of  the  incapacity  of 
Addington,  and  clamouring  for  the  return  of 
Fittto  power.  Negotiations  were  opened;  Htt 
wished  to  form  a  ministry  on  a  broad  basis,  but 
the  ki&g  declined  to  admit  Fox,  whom  he 
personally  disliked,  and  a  government  was 
at  length  created  of  a  ctonpletely  Tory  colour. 
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It  earned  on  the  strugE^  against  Kapoleon 
with  indifferent  euccesa  until  1806,  when 
Fitt  died,  the  news  of  the  nctoiy  of  Trafalgar 
heing  insufficient  to  rescae  hun  from  the 
dejection  caused  by  the  defeat  of  Aufiterlitz. 
Again  the  king  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  the  Oppositicoi,  and,  sorely  against  hia  will, 
was  compelled  to  accept  Fox  and  Ghenville 
as  leaders  a  wide  "Uinistry  of  All  the 
Talents." 

Grenville,  weakened  by  the  death  of  Fox, 
attempted  to  bring  forwan^  the  Catholiu 
claims  again,  in  the  form  of  a  small  measure 
for  the  relief  of  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
It  was  about  to  become  law,  when  the  king, 
alarmed  by  the  resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouui 
(Addington),  and  encouraged  by  the  promise 
of  the  Doke  of  Portland  to  form  a  govern- 
ment suitable  to  his  wishes,  called  upon  the 
ministers  to  drop  the  bill.  They  obeyed,  but 
at  the  same  time  drew  up  a  minute  reserving 
their  right  to  revive  the  question.  This 
George  desired  them  to  withdraw,  and  to  give 
him  a  written  engagement  that  they  would 
never  offer  him  an^  advice  upm  the  subject 
of  CaUioIic  concession.  With  great  propriety 
they  declined  to  ^ve  any  saaa.  pledge ;  they 
were  prompUy  dismissed  and  replaced  by  a 
ministry  nominally  led  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, and  really  by  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval. 
A  diaaolution  resulted  once  more  in  the 
national  ratifleation  of  the  sovereign's  nncon- 
ttitutional  action  (1807).  This  was  the  king's 
final  triumph.  The  ministry,  of  whidi  l^ienoer 
Perceval  became  the  head  in  1809,  was  sup- 
ported by  too  large  a  majority  to  be  over- 
thrown by  any  amount  of  blundering  in  its 
dealings  with  America,  and  gained  some 
credit  from  the  accidental  discovery  of  the 
talents  of  Wellington  in  Spain.  In  1811 
the  reign  came,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
to  an  end.  The  health  of  George  III.,  which 
had  been  gravely  aifected  by  the  failure  of 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, broke  down  after  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Amelia,  and  he  became  hopelessly 
insane.  For  nine  more  yean  he  lingered  on 
mad,  blind,  and  melancholy,  but  the  glories  of 
the  Peninsular  War  andof  Waterloo,  as  well  as 
the  social  misery  that  followed  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  have  little  to  do  with  a  king 
who,  if  in  full  mental  vigour  would  certainly 
have  identified  himself  with  the  praise,  and 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  his  snare  of  the 
blame. 

It  ia  imponiblfl  to  give  as  ezhanative  liat  of 
the  aathorities  for  this  Iohr  and  important  reign. 
Thegenenlhistoriefaretnoseof  I^rd  Stanhope 
(to  1783),  of  Hr.  Leckj,  of  Hamv  (174fi~I80ii), 
andof  Harriet  Hu-taneau  (from  1800).  For  con- 
■titctionai  ht-itory.  aee  Sir  E.  May's  Conit.  B'lt. 
There  are  tnony  good  bfotrraphies  of  great  states- 
111611.  ^.ff>,  Prit,  bj  Lord  Staohope  fuid  Tomline ; 
Chothnm,  by  Thackeray ;  ShrlbarTf,  by  IjOrd  E. 
Fitzmaiirice  ;  Fim,  fay  Earl  Russell ;  The  Earlu 
Hut.  <^  FOT,  by  Mr.  G.  O.  Trerelynn ;  P«rcm-nl, 
by  Mr.  Spencer  Wolpole ;  Barkt,  by  Hr.  John 
liorley;  Cimirinii.  by  Bdl  and  Stsvlaton.  Of 
ueiiKnTs,  oosTMpradwuMk  tee,,  the  moat  Im- 


portant ore  those  of  Uoraet  WuiytoU  and  Rock- 
ingham :  the  QrmvUle  Faptrt ;  the  Juctland  Cor- 
nmrondnct ;  Buckinghora'B  JfenMirs  o/tk«  Court 
and  CaiiinsU  of  Otorgt  III. ;  .Tasse,  Jf«moirf  ths 
L^t  and  Beign  of  George  HI.  ;  Holmesbory's 
Corretpondtnce  ;  uie  Corawallis  CorreBpondmice ; 
Ctyrre^ondntet  betuMii  th«  King  and  Vorth  (pub. 
1867).  See  also  the  LMtrt  of  Juniu* ;  Burke, 
Win**:  Brougham,  Hiatoriool  SUtch;  Tht  A»- 
immI  Bigitttrt  Cobbett'i  ParlunMntary  HiaL 
[L.  C.  8.] 

29,  1820;  d.  Jan.  26,  1880)  was  bom 
upon  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswidc.  The 
education  which  his  parents  gave  him  was  of 
so  strict  and  dull  a  Kind  that  it  would  have 
caused  any  boy  of  spirit  to  revolt.  The 
coldness  and  tedium  ot  his  father's  court 
developed  quickly  the  worst  side  of  the 
prince^  character.  At  twenty  he  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  a  Mrs.  Fitz-Herbert, 
whom  he  privately  married,  a  marriage  void  by 
reason  of  the  Roral  Marriage  Act ;  if  it  had 
not  been,  it  would  have  oost  George  tbo  throne, 
as  Mrs.  Fits-Herbert  was  a  Roman  Catholic 
On  his  attaining  twenty-one  his  father  had 
settled  on  him  £60,000  a  year ;  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  amounted  to 
£12,000;  and  Parliament  voted  him  £30,000 
to  start  with,  and  the  same  amount  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  Within  a  year  his  debts  amounted 
to  £160,000.  The  long  added  £10,000  to  his 
allowance,  which  only  served  to  ^courage 
his  recUess  extravagance.  In  the  hope  that 
it  might  come  into  power  and  so  help  him, 
he  aUied  himself  closely  with  the  Whig 
party,  which  his  father  hated.  The  action 
of  Fox  in  1786  with  regard  to  the  Begency 
Bill  raised  his  hopes  of  improving  his 
position ;  but  they  were  disappointed  by  the 
king's  recovery.  The  Whigs  were  evidently 
a  broken  reed  to  lean  upon;  and  Pitt  wiut 
inexorable  coldness  refused  to  help  him  in 
any  way.  The  prince  was  thus  thrown  hack 
on  his  father ;  and  the  king  insisted  on  his 
marriage.  He  was  engaged  in  countless 
intrigues;  and  to  settle  down  into  wedlock 
was  utterly  dirtasteful  to  him.  Yet  it  was 
his  only  chance  of  clearing  himself  from  hia 
embarraasments :  and  in  1795  Parliament 
undertook  to  discharge  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  £6fiO,000,  on  his  marriage  vrith 
Princeea  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  whom  Geor^ 
III,  had  sBlected  as  an  eligible  wife  for  fajs 
son.  The  prince  was  dmnk  when  he  married 
her,  and  before  nine  months  passed  by,  had 
openly  separated  from  her,  to  return  to  his 
old  habits  of  vice  and  profligacy.  The  prince 
continued  to  affect  an  attachment  to  the 
Whigs  and  their  pohtical  principles,  and  in 
the  meantime  lived  the  life  of  a  reckless 
debauchee,  day  by  day  disgusting  his  friends 
by  his  faithlessness,  and  alienating  the  people's 
aSecUons  by  the  unconcealed  |»oBigacy  of  his 
life.  In  1803  Addington's  government  had 
the  boldnesB  to  procure  an  addition  of  j660,000 
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to  his  inoome.  In  1811  he  foand  himself 
compelled  to  accept  the  regency  on  terms 
which  he  did  his  best  to  have  modified.  But 
his  conduct  had  disgusted  his  best  friends,  the 
Whigs,  who  now  began  to  see  him  in  his 
true  colours.  Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be 
got  from  them,  he  deserted  them  in  a  moment, 
accepted  the  regency  on  the  terms  proposed, 
and  retained  Perceval  as  Prime  Minister. 
His  heartless  conduct  to  his  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  increased  his  unpopularity. 
He  kept  her  in  absolute  bondage  till  long 
after  the  period  when  most  girls  are  thought 
fit  to  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  life ;  and,  when  she 
refused  to  accept  the  IMnce  of  Orange,  whom 
the  Regent  had,  for  his  own  selfish  reasons, 
chosen  as  a  husband  for  her,  she  was  again 
relegated  to  tiie  same  course  of  treatment. 
But  the  people  devoted  all  the  loyalty, 
which  they  were  prepared  to  give  to  any 
decent  monari;h,  to  the  piincess,  and  were 
overwhelmed  with  grief  when  she  died, 
shortly  after  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Leopold  of  Coburg.  In  1817  the  feeling  of 
the  people  made  itoelf  felt  by  publicly  insult- 
ing the  Regent  on  his  vraylMick  from  opening 
Parliament.  The  result  of  the  outrage  at 
the  time  was  merely  the  adoption  by  the 
ministry'  of  repressive  measures,  and  an  oven 
Intterer  hatred  of  the  S^nt  among  the 
people,  which  was  destined  to  be  brought  to  a 
head  Boon  after  his  father's  death,  when  he 
acceded  to  the  throne,  by  his  prosecution  of 
the  queen  (1820).  Geot^  was  anxious  to 
obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife.  He  bad  set 
spies  to  watch  her,  and  they  had  got  up  a 
case  against  her.  Whether  the  queen  was 
guilty  or  not  the  nation  cared  little ;  their 
feeling  was  that  they  would  never  tolerato 
the  king's  divorce  from  a  woman  who,  if  she 
had  alibied,  had  been  driven  into  error  by  his 
own  brutahty.  The  ministry  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  case,  and  the  queen's  death 
ended  the  matter.  Without  his  father's  virtues 
Oeoi^  lY.  had  as  narrow-minded  a  horror 
of  change  aa  the  old  king  himself.  Fortu* 
nately  for  the  country  he  had  not  the  moral 
rtrength,  or  even  the  obstinate  courage,  which 
had  enabled  George  III.  always  to  gain  his 
point.  In  deference  to  the  king's  conscientious 
scruples  Pitt  had  consented  to  waive  the 
Catholic  question .  The  notion  of  conscientious 
scruples  influencing  George  IV.  was  nothing 
short  of  ludicrous.  He  too,  howerer,  refused 
to  submit,  whereupon  Peel  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  offered  their  resignations.  They 
were  accepted,  but  before  the  next  day  the 
king  had  reflected  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  form  another  ministry,  and  that  his 
father's  old  threat  of  retiring  to  Hanover 
would  be  only  too  gladly  received  by  the 
nation :  he  surrendered  and  wrote  to  them 
a  note  b^ging  them  to  remain  in  office,  and 
allowing  them  to  have  their  own  way.  Little 
more  than  a  year  after  this  event  he  died, 
"the  victim  to  a  ocanpluxtuai  of  diseaaes, 


which  had  made  his  later  years  miserable." 
Mr.  Walpole  has  Portly  summed,  up  the 
character  of  George  IV. :  "  Hewasa  bad  son, 
a  bad  husband,  a  bad  father,  a  bad  subject, 
a  bad  monarch,  and  a  bad  friend."  The  only 
merit  which  the  historian  can  attribute  to 
him  is  faint  praise  of  the  most  damning  kind ; 
it  is  that  his  vices,  his  unpopularity,  and  his 
weakness  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of 
reform  than  all  tiie  pjety*  religion,  and  con- 
sdentionsuess  of  his  father. 

Lord  Molmeaburr,  Utmoin  ;  Q.  Bose,  Dian ; 
The  Londonderry  CoTTesiitrndm-  t ;  Fitzgerald*! 
Lift  of  Qtmgt  IV.;  iKird  Colcbester,  Viatv: 
Dnke  of  BnckiDgbajn,  Jfm.  o/'  lh«  (Jotai  ofiht 
Regeney;  Stapleton,  Grorg*  Canning  and  hi» 
TimeM ;  Jease,  ifcm.  tif  Otorgelll. ;  Eldou'a  Life; 
Peel'H  Mettmirt;  Ytnage,  hv' of  Lord  Liver^poal; 
Walpole'a  Eitirlaiid  from  llU;  AUson,  Hi*, 

0«Ot^a.     [COLONISS,  AlfERICAN.] 

Oerberoi,  The  Battle  of  (1080),  was 
fought  between  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
eldest  son  Eobert,  who,  aided  by  the  French 
king,  sought  to  t'stablish  himself  as  Duke  of 
Normandy.  The  action  was  a  shght  one,  and 
Kobert  having  unhorsed  and  wounded  his 
father,  expressed  penitence  for  his  rebeUion, 
and  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 

0«niuuurtowii,  Tub  Battle  op  (Oct  4, 
1777),  fought  between  Washington  and  Lord 
Howe  at  Germanstown,  on  Uie  Schuylkill 
River,  north  of  Philadelphia.  The  English 
held  Germanstown  to  protect  Philadelphia, 
which  they  had  recently  occupied.  Washing- 
ton attacked  them  with  great  success  at  the 
first  outset,  but  a  panic  seized  his  raw  and 
disoi^canised  army,  and  they  fled,  leaving  tha 
"Knghah  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Buioroft ;  Gordon. 

Oermanna,  St.  {d.  448),  was  Bishop 
of  Auxerre,  and  is  said  to  have  been  invited 
over  to  Britain  to  combat  Pelagianism.  This 
he  successfully  did,  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity those  British  tribes  which  still  re- 
mained heathen.  Encouraged  by  him  the 
Britons  won  a  bloodless  victory  over  the  com- 
bined Picts  and  Saxons  known  as  the  Alleluia 
Victory  (q.v.).  The  best  date  for  his  visit  to 
Britain  is  A.n.  429.  The  dedication  of 
several  churches  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  him 
atteste  the  memory  of  his  visit. 

Bede,  flU.  KocIm.,  i.,  ch.  xx. ;  Cmwtantins, 
S.  Qrrmimi  Kjta. 

GertrnjrdanlMrgt  Thb  Cokpskkncb 

AT  (1710),  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
bring  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  to  a 
close.  The  seat  of  the  negotiations,  which 
were  begun  on  the  side  of  France,  was 
moved  from  the  Hague  to  Gertmydenbergi 
a  tillage  ^t  the  mouth  of  the  Waal.  The 
Butoh  demanded  that  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  viz.,  the  resignation  of  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  succession  and  the  restoration 
of  Kewfoundland  to  England,  should  be 
enfoxoed,  with  tlie  tmible  nmditicii  that 
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Louis  should  asuBt  in  meeting  liis  fOxaxlBon 
from  Spain.  This  the  ntaich  king  Aedined, 
although  he  offered  a  monthly  subsidy 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  allies. 
Although  this  point  was  waived,  the  oppo- 
sition of  Austria  and  Savoy  to  these  terms  o£ 
peace  necessitated  the  continuation  of  the 
war.    [Spanish  Succession,  Wab  op  the.] 

Stanbope,  Reign  (if  (juMn  Ann*;  Wjon,  Btign 
of  Qu«CTi  Annt. 

Oerrase  of  Canterbury  was  a  monk 
of  Christ  Church,  who  wrote  a  Chronicle  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  1122—1200,  and  a 
history  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
down  to  Hubert  WHlter  (1205).  Gervase  u 
a  laborious  and  trustworthy  writer. 

Oervase  of  Tilbury,  an  historian  of 

the  thirteenth  century,  whose  career  as  a 
wandering  scholar  is  very  interesting,  was 
for  some  time  in  the  service  of  Otto  IV.,  and 
was  made  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aries 
by  him.  Bale  givea  a  long  catalogue  of  his 
writingB,  bat  the  only  one  pahUshed  and  of 
importance  is  J)f  Oiiiu  ImperiaVAtu. 

Odsitll  (companion)  was  the  old  English 
word  for  the  Latin  eome».  Tacitua  gives  us 
a  deacriptioo  of  the  inrimitive  eomUattu  of  the 
old  German  king.  The  eomitet  were  his  per- 
sonal dependants,  fighting  his  battles,  living 
in  his  bouse,  and  whoUy  occupied  in  his 
service.  The  position  was  coveted  by  the 
most  noble  youth  of  Germany.  As  the 
cotnUtUua  reappears  in  England,  the  increased 
dignity  of  ttie  king  has  immeasurably  in- 
creased the  distance  between  him  and  his 
companions  in  arms.  He  now  gives  dignity 
and  importance  to  his  followers.  The  geeitb 
becomes  the  thegn ;  the  companion  the  ser- 
vant. The  royal  gedths  are  strongly  marked 
out  from  the  gesiths  of  the  ealdorman  or 
loshop,  who  are  merely  his  retainers  or  wards. 
TJUimatply  large  grants  of  folldand  reward 
the  services  of  the  faithful  thegn.  [Theon.] 
A  new  nobility  of  service  ultimately  develops 
from  the  comitatua.  Extinct  on  the  Continent, 
the  eomitatut  becomes  in  England  a  chief 
source  of  feudalism.  The  hutoarU  of  Canute 
reproduce  the  earlier  gesiths  of  the  heptarchic 
kings.  The  getUficundinau  was  a  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  gentii,  and  ennobled  by  his 
Bervioe. 

QloMBiy  to  Scibnild's  OntUt  t  Hkcitna,  Qtr- 
mania:  StoblMi,  0»iut.Hu£.;  KenUe,  SwrnuiN 

Oosta  Stepbani  is  the  work  of  an  un- 
known author,  and  embraces  the  period  from 
1136  to  1180.  It  ia  evidently  the  work  of  a 
contemporary,  and  is  verj'  interesting  for  the 
E^ctnre  it  affords  tjl  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's 
reign. 

QhiljUKUl,  The,  are  inhalntanis  of  the 
province  lying  to  the  north-east  tA  Candahar. 
^Iiey  are  a  fine  muscular  race,  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  musket,  sword,  and  Jcnife,  and 


characterised  1^  an  intense  ferocity  of  dis- 
position, the  result  of  centuries  of  rapine  and 
pettv  warfare.  They  have  been  the  most 
resolute  opponents  of  every  invader,  and 
have  never  submitted  to  the  rulers  of  Cabul 
or  Candahar,  but  have  continued  with  per- 
fect impunity  their  hereditary  profession  of 
levj-ing  Uack-maii  on  all  who  traversed  th^ 
mountains. 

Obwni,  The  Siege  of  (Jan.  21,  1839). 
This  great  fortress  was  strong  by  nature  and 
by  art,  surrounded  by  a  wall  sixty  or  seventy- 
feet  high  suod  a  wet  ditch.  During  the  Rnglisn 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  it  was  garrisoned 
by  3,000  men  commanded  by  Hyoer  Khan, 
the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed.  The  English 
battering  train  had  been  left  behind,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  break  the  walls  with  the 
few  six-  and  nine-pounders  which  had  accom- 
panied them.  A  nephew  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
however,  for  a  large  bribe,  turned  traitor  and 
gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  the  defences.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  blow  up  the  gate,  and  then  rush 
into  the  fortress.  Nine  hundred  pounds  of 
powder,  packed  in  bags,  were  conveyed  under 
cover  of  darkness  to  the  gate  and  successfnl^ 
exploded.  The  massi\'e  gate  was  shivered, 
and  masses  of  masonrj'  flew  in  all  directions. 
Colonel  Dennie  of  the  13th  Light  Infantr}- 
rushed  in  with  the  storming  party  over  the 
debris,  and  drove  back  the  enemy  who  were 
hastily  assembling  behind  the  breai-h,  and  a 
mortal  struggle  ensued  which  lasted  some 
hours.  At  dawn  of  day,  however,  the  British 
ensign  floated  over  the  citadel  of  Ghuzni, 
which  was  thus  won  with  a  loss  of  180  killed 
and  wounded,  of  whom  eighteen  were  officers. 
[AfOHAN  Wahs.] 

Awn.  It»g.s  Enje,  Afghan  War. 

Oibbet  Autts  was  a  camp  of  the  Irish 
rebels  in  1798,  on  the  Curragh  or  racecourse 
near  that  place.  Sir  James  Duff  advanced 
on  it  from  Limerick,  and  the  garrison 
offered  to  Burrender,  but  by  some  accident  a 
gun  was  discharged,  and  the  troops,  fearing 
treachery,  charged  with  the  bayonet,  and 
kUled  3H)  of  the  rebels  (May  26,  1798). 

GibnQtiar,  a  promontory  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated  in  the 
Spanish  province  of  Andalusia.  The  natural 
strength  of  the  position — it  is,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  the  Mediterranean^ — attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  date.  From  712  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  by  whom  it 
was  again  retaken  from  the  Spaniards,  in  1333. 
In  1410  the  rock  was  taken  by  the  Moorish 
King  of  Granada,  and  in  1462  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  was 
formally  annexed,  1602.  In  1704  a  oom- 
Wed  English  and  Dutch  fleet,  under  Sir 
Qwtge  Bof^B,  oompeUad  Hie  governor,  the 
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Marquis  de  Salines,  to  surrender,  and  Gibraltar 
has  ever  mnce  remained  in  the  posseasion  of 
the  English,  auBtaining  a  well-conducted 
siege  in  1705.  In  1713  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Slany  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards  to  recover  so  important  a  position. 
In  1718  Stanhope  was  almost  induced  to 
surrender  what  he  regarded  as  of  little  value 
and  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  peace  with 
Spain.  In  1720  u  projected  attack,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Leda,  came  to  nothing,  and 
in  1727  the  Count  de  la  Torres  and  20,000 
men  also  failed  to  take  the  rock.  In  1757 
Pitt  was  willing  to  surrender  the  rock  if  the 
Spaniatds  woiild  help  in  the  recapture  of 
Minorca  from  the  Irench;  but  they  per- 
severed in  neutrality,  and  in  1761  joined  the 
Family  Compact  largely  in  consequence  of 
the  desire  to  win  it  Imck.  The  most  famous 
siege  of  Qibiaitar  was  one  lasting  from  1779 
to  1783,  by  a  combined  force  of  Spaniards 
and  French,  which  was  aoccessfully  •wiUh- 
Btood  by  the  Ei^Iish  uoder  General  Elliot, 
afterwards  Lord  Heathfleld ;  a  siege  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  annals  of  ancient  or  moderu 
warfare.  The  English  were  more  than  once 
reinforced  or  revictualled  by  sea;  but  the 
inveBtment  continued,  and  s  very  severe 
bombardment  and  powerful  floating  batteries 
were  tried  in  vain  against  it.  The  poasesnoa 
of  Gibraltar  eive-s  England  a  commanding 
attitude  at  the  Atlantic  entrance  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  enables  it  to  dispense 
with  the  continued  presence  of  a  large  mari- 
time force  on  that  sea.  The  administratioa 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  militaiy  governor.  As 
a  "free  port"  Gibraltar  is  the  seat  of  ez- 
tenrive  smuggling. 

Martin,  BritUh  CtAoniti ;  Drinkwatar,  Kaw  ef 
Gibraltar;  Prescott,  Ftrdinrnd  and  AoMla; 
Stanhope,  B*ign  <tf  Qu«en  Ann*. 

Oiffard,  William  (cf.  1129),  was  Chan- 
cellor under  William  I.,  William  II.,  and 
Heniy  L,  and  held  the  office  no  less  than 
flvs  times.  Duzii^  H^iry's  quarrel  with 
Anselm  he  was  nominated  to  the  eee  of  Win- 
chester, but  refusing  to  be  consecrated  except 
by  the  archbishop,  he  was  deprived  of  his 
office  and  banished  (1103).  The  dispute 
between  Anselm  and  the  king  having  at 
length  been  settled,  Giffard  was  consecrated 
in  1107.  He  introduced  the  Ci^erciana  into 
England,  and  was  in  many  ways  a  great 
beiutactor  to  the  Church. 

Oifford,  GiLBXBT  (i^  1590),  a  Jesuit,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  dexterous,  subtle, 
and  many-tongued,"  was  induced  to  turn 
traitor  to  his  fnends  by  Wah^ham's  bribes. 

The  treasonable  correspondence  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  passed  through  his  hands  for  de- 
livery, and  copies  wore  taken  by  him,  and  sent 
at  once  to  Walsingham.  By  this  means  the 
Babington  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  the 
details  of  every  Catholic  plot  made  known  to 


the  miDisters  almost  as  soonas  conceived.  He 
went  to  Paris  after  tiie  arrest  of  the  Babiiigton 
con^iratcos,  and  died  there. 

CHIbert,  Sm  Hi'uphbet  {b.  i5S9,d.  1583), 
a  half-brother  of  Sir  Walter  Balcigh  and 
nephew  of  Catherine  Ashley,  by  whom  he  was 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
first  distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  to  Havre,  1563,  and,  subsequently, 
was  made  Governor  of  Mttuster.  In  the  Parlio- 
ment  of  IS71  Sir  Humphrey,  as  member  for 
Plj'mouth,  supported  the  royal  prerogative 
against  the  attocks  of  the  Wcntworths;  four 
years  later  he  published  his  discourse  to  prove 
a  passage  by  the  North-West  to  Cathaia  and 
the  East  Indies.  In  1578,  having  obtained 
from  Elizabeth  a  patent  empowering  him  to 
take  possession  of  any  unappropriated  lands  he 
might  discover,  he  sailed  to  North  AmeriL-a, 
but  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 
In  1683  he  again  set  out  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery,  and  took  possession  of  Kewfoond- 
land,  but  whilst  on  his  return  was  lost  with 
all  his  crew.  He  has  been  described  as  "  the 
worthiest  man  of  that  age." 

HsUnrt;  £fm  ^  BaMgK:  Vood,  AtUm 
OmUfSMc,  ed.  BUsK. 

Gilbert,  Lord  of  Qalloway  {d.  1185),  was 
the  son  of  Fergus.  On  the  capture  of 
William  the  lion  at  Alnwick  (1174),  he  at 
once  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Galloway, 
in  conjunction  with  Uchtred,  his  brother, 
whom  he  subsequently  murdered.  On 
William's  release,  a  sent  of  reconciliation 
was  effected,  though,  in  1184,  we  find 
Gilbert  harrying  the  Lothians. 

Oildas  {b.  516  ?  d.  570  P)  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mount 
Badtm,  and  to  have  become  an  eoolesiastia 
In  550  he  retired  to  Armories,  bat  is  said  to 
have  returned  to  Britain,  and  to  have  spent 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  at  Glastonbury. 
He  wrote  a  work  entitled  De  Ezcidio  Sritm- 
nia,  which  is  our  sole  contemporary  authority 
for  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  The  period 
that  it  embraces  extends  from  the  Roman 
conquest  to  the  year  660,  but  it  is  only  fur 
the  latter  part  that  the  work  is  of  any 
original  value.  It  is  rather  a  piece  of  wild 
and  exa^erated  declamation  enforced  hy 
historical  examples  than  a  real  history.  It 
contains  few  fkcts,  and  those  obscurely  or 
rhetorically  put.  Gildas  has  been  publuhed 
by  the  English  Historical  Society,  and  in 
ihe  Motmmtnta  SUtoriM  Britamiea.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  work  will  be  found  in  Bohn's 
AniigHarian  Library. 

Oillaspie,  Gborob  {h.  16l3.  d.  I64S),  a 
prominent  minister  in  Scotland,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  Charles  I.  and 
Episcopalianism,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
four  representatives  of  the  Scotch  Church  at 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  in  which  he  took 
a  very  prominent  part.    He  Moderator 
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qI  the  General  Aisambl^  in  the  jeia  of  his 
death.  Hifl  vigorous  writings  all  u^eldrtiong 

PresbyterianUm. 

Gilpin,  Bbrkakd  (h.  1S17,  i.  1583),  rector 
of  Hoaghton-le- Spring,  was  descended  from 
a  good  Weatmoruland  family,  and  edncated 
at  Oxford.  In  early  life  of  conservaiive 
religions  views,  he  yet  accepted  the  changes 
d  Edward  VI.,  and  preached  before  that 
monarch.  But  be  left  England  for  some 
time  for  theological  study  on  the  Continent, 
and  retumiag,  was  made  by  his  uncle  Tun- 
stall — restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Durham  by 
Mary — rector  of  HoughtoQ-le-Spring.  Ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  heresy,  the  opportune 
death  of  Mary  l«rt  him  in  safety.  Re  refused 
SUcabetVi  offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
and  laboured  at  Houghton  till  his  death. 
His  piety,  seal,  hospitality,  and  liberality 
madt)  him  a  model  parish  priest,  and  a  bright 
example  of  practical  religion  amidst  the  arid 
controversies  of  a  period  of  revolution. 

Culeton,  Ia/«  o/  OUpin,  la  Wordsworth's 
EccltntuticaX  Btograyhy. 

Oilroy,  son  of  Gillemartin,  aided  Thomas, 
nattural  son  of  Alan  of  Galloway,  to  make  an 
attempt  to  seize  (ialloway  (1233).  Defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Macintagart,  Earl  of  Bobs, 
Qilroy  and  Thomas  made  a  second  attempt  in 
the  following  year.  Orerwhehned  by  num- 
bers, however,  they  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
after  a  brief  imprisonment  reoovered  their 
liberty. 

CHn  Act,  Tkb  (1736),  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  in  order  to  check  the 
dmnkennees  of  the  lower  orders.  He  ad- 
Tocated  a  prohibitive  duty  of  20b.  on  every 
gallon  sold  by  retail,  and  £!iO  yearly  for  a 
ucence  to  everv  rotailer.  The  measure  was 
disliked  by  Walpole,  who  inserted  a  dause 
that  £70,000  should  be  granted  to  the  king 
to  compensate  him  for  the  consequent  diminu- 
tion of  the  Civil  List.  The  Act  was  repealed 
in  1743,  it  being  found  that,  though  no 
licence  was  obtained  and  no  duty  paid,  gin 
was  pablidy  sold  in  the  streets ;  and  a  new 
Inll  was  framed,  by  which  "  a  small  duty  per 
gallon  was  laid  on  spirits  at  the  still  head, 
and  the  price  of  licences  reduced  to  20b.'* 
Although  the  bill  was  vigorously  attacked 
by  Hervey  and  Chesterfield  in  thie  Lords,  it 
passed  by  a  large  mujority. 

CMpsiM  in  England.    The  gipsies 

first  appeared  in  England  in  I5I4,  and  in 
Scotland  rather  earlier.  In  1531  an  Act 
banished  them  from  England,  and  in  1541 
from  Scotland,  under  pain  of  death.  Henry 
VIII.,  as  a  milder  measure,  shipped  some 
^ipnes  to  Norway.  A  statute  of  1662  made 
intercourse  even  with  gipsies  felony ;  and,  in 
1S92,  five  men  were  hung  at  Durham  "  for 
being  Egyptians."  Not  till  1783  was  the 
Act  of  1&92  repealed.  In  Scotland,  there  are 
cases  id  execntioDS  od  gipsies  for  no  other 


crime  than  their  origin  in  1611  and  1686. 
But  the  treatment  of  those  unlucky  wanderers 
was  mild  in  England  as  compared  with  the 
Continent. 

Ateyclopodut  Briianniea,  art.  "  Gipsies." 

diraldiuCambrensM  [b.iui,^.  mo) 

was  the  literary'  name  of  Gerald  do  Barry,  the 
most  famous  writer  and  literarj*  adventurer  of 
his  a^.  Closely  connected  with  the  Norman 
&nulieB  who  had  conquered  South  Wales,  the 
nephew  of  the  conquerors  of  Ireland,  and  the 
granddaughter  of  Xesta,  the  "  Helen  of 
Wales,"  Giraldus  was  bom  at  his  father's 
catitle  of  Manorbier  near  Tenby.  A  younger 
son,  he  was  destined  for  the  Church,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  David's  under  the  eye  of  his 
uncle  tiie  bishop.  After  a  brilliant  career  at 
the  rising  university  ot  Paris,  Giraldus  be- 
came Archdeacon  of  Brecon  in  1172.  He 
plunged  with  characteristic  ardour  into  a 
long  series  of  quarrels  with  his  flock;  he 
reformed  the  irregular  pajTnent  of  tithes; 
informed  against  the  married  clergy,  and  in 
1176  persuaded  the  chapter  of  St.  David's 
to  make  him  his  unc-le's  successor  to  that  see. 
The  disfavour  (rf  Henry  II.  annulled  the 
election,  and  Gerald  in  di^^nst  went  back  to  his 
studies  at  Paris ;  but  for  the  rest  of  hie  life  to 
become  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  the  steady 
object  of  his  ambition,  though  his  efforts  to 
obtain  that  end  wore  uniformly  fruitless. 
Appointed  administrator  of  the  see  by  the 
archbishop  in  1181,  he  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
chaplain  to  John,  son  of  Henr^  II.,  and,  after 
rejecting  Irish  biRhoprics,  wnting  his  Topo^ 
gmphg  of  Ireland,  returned  in  1188  to 
accompany  and  chronicle  Archbishop  Bald- 
win's crusading  itinerary  of  Wales,  He 
kept  about  the  court  till  1192,  was  again 
elected  to  St.  David's  and  defeated  after 
five  years  of  litigation  in  1203,  and  spent  tlie 
last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  the  retire- 
ment of  mortified  ambition.  As  illustrating 
the  life  of  a  Norman  settler  in  Wales,  a 
scholar,  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  courtier,  Gerald's 
career  is  of  extreme  intercut,  and  his  own 
copious  accounts  of  his  doings  ^ve  us  ample 
if  untrustworthy  materials  for  tte  study.  As 
the  historian  of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland, 
and  the  compiler  of  the  Itinerary  of  Wale», 
he  has  given  us  a  more  vivid  idea  of  these 
countries  than  any  other  media>val  writer. 
But  Gerald,  though  clever  and  quick-sighted, 
was  quite  unscrupulous,  both  in  hui  literary 
and  clerical  careers. 

The  works  of  QiraldnaCunbTensie  sre  printed 
in  the  BoUe  Series  17  vols.),  with  iotroductlouB 
br  J.  8.  Brewer.  There  are  lives  of  OemId  in 
Jones  and  Freemui'a  Htatory  o/  SI.  David's;  In 
vol.  i.  of  Brewer's  edition  of  bis  works  :  ud  bjr 
Sir  B.  C.  Hoare,  who  has  translated  the  Id'ns. 
rarlim  Cambria.  ^ 

Oirilf  {d.  896),  the  son  of  Dungal,  was 
associated  with  Eocha,  eon  of  Run,  in  the 
government  of  the  Pictish  kingdom  (878 — 
889),  and  afterwards  with  Duiald,  till  896. 
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He  18  the  hero  of  many  stories,  which  rest, 
however,  for  the  most  part  on  slight  authority. 
He  is  said  to  have  fr^  his  country  from  the 
Danish  yoke,  to  have  over-run  Lothian,  and 
to  have  Buhjugated  Ireland ;  while,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  privileges  conferred  on 
the  monks  of  St.  Andrews,  he  has  been  called 
"  the  Liberator  of  the  Scottiah  Church." 
Skene,  CMto  SeMand, 

Gisors»  Thb  Treaty  of  (1113),  between 
Henry  I.  and  Louis  VI.  of  France,  by  which 
Loois  resigned  his  claims  of  overlmYlship 
over  Britanoy,  Belesme,  and  Maine,  and 
practically  gave  up  William  Clito. 

Ginstiniaili.  A  noble  Venetian  family, 
one  of  whom  was  Venetian  ambassador  in 
the  early  part  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  and 
from  whose  despatoheB,  aa  usual  with  his 
cIsBB,  much  is  to  be  learnt  of  Gib  history  of 
that  time. 

OladatoiWr  William  Ewart  (b.  1809], 
the  son  of  Sir  J.  Gladstone,  a  Liverpool 
merchant,  was  bom  in  that  city,  and  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  a  double  first  and  a  senior 
studentship.  He  entered  Parliament  in  1832 
as  member  for  Newark,,  in  the  Tory  and 
Hi^  Church  interest,  and  as  nominee  of 
the  Duke  of  KewcasUe.  He  soon  distin- 
guished himself  as  an  orator.  In  1835  Peel 
made  him  a  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  short-lived  administration.  In  1841 
he  was  made  by  Peel  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
an  office  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Colonial 
Secretaryship,  on  the  eve  of  the  Bepeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  fiejected  by  Newuk  for 
his  adheaiorL  to  Free  Trade,  he  was  returned 
for  Oxford  University.  Peel's  ministry  soon 
fell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  like  all  the  other 
Peelites,  atoned  for  his  fidelity  to  hia  leader 
W  exclusion  from  office  for  several  years. 
They  (the  Peelites)  could  ludd  office  neither 
under  Whigs  nor  Tories.  He  utilised  his 
leisure  in  h'terary  activity  and  in  the  study 
of  the  Italian  question.  In  1862  the  hybrid 
ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  power, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Driven  into  resignation  by 
Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  and  the  disasters  of 
tile  Crimean  War,  he  accepted  from  Lord 
Derby,  in  1868,  the  post  of  Lord  Com- 
missioner to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  recom- 
mended their  union  with  Greece,  which  was 
effected.  In  1859  he  was  again  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Falmerston. 
A  series  of  famous  budgets  established  his 
reputation  as  a  financier.  His  now  avowed 
Liberalism  led  to  his  rejection  at  Oxford  in 
1866,  and  he  was  returned  for  South-west 
Lancashire.  The  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  beginning  of  more  stirring  times. 
Mr.  Gladstone  now  became  leader  (Hf  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  introduced  the 


Beftmn  BUI  of  1866,  vMch  led  to  the  defeat 
of  the  government;  but  the  Iridi  Church 

agitation  soon  brought  them  back  into  office. 
Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  Lancashire  seat, 
finding  another,  however,  at  Greenwich.  In 
December,  1868,  he  became  Premier  of  the 
ministry  which  disestablished  the  Iiiah 
Church,  passed  the  first  Laud  Ac^  reformed 
Oie  army,  and  abolished  religions  tests  in 
the  Universitiee.  Resigning  in  1874,  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  out  of  office  until  1880. 
Withdrawing  for  a  time  from  the  leadership 
of  his  ittirt}',  he  displa^'ed  great  literary 
activity  in  many  directums.  In  1880  he 
resumed  office  as  head  of  a  new  Liberal 
administration. 

Bojuett  Smitii,  Life  of  Oladttmt. 
G-lamis,  Lady,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  widow  of  John  Lytnt,  Lord  of 
Glunis,  and  wife  of  CampbeU  of  Kepneith, 
was  burnt  at  Edinbui^h,  1637,  on  a  chai^ 
of  conspiring  to  poison  James  V.  and  to 
restore  the  Douglases  to  their  former  power 
in  Scotland. 

OlamoMan  Treaty,  Thb.  Charles  I., 

in  1644,  unable  to  turn  the  Cessation  to  the 
advantage  he  had  expected,  and  Ormonde 
being  unwilling  to  grant  more  to  the 
Catholics,  sent  Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  to  Ireland,  creating 
him  at  the  same  time  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  and 

fromising  him  the  dukedom  of  Somerset, 
[e  was  entrusted  with  a  commission  sealed 
with  the  king's  pri^-ate  signet,  dated  March 
12th,  1644,  at  Oxford,  authorising  him  to 
grant  all  the  Catholics  might  demand,  if  they 
would  send  over  10,000  men  to  his  aidL 
Glamorgan  arrived  At  KUkenny  in  1646,  and 
concluded  a  public  and  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  Catholics.  By  the  first  the  demands  that 
a  Catholic  deputation  had  made  at  Oxford  in 
1644  were  granted.  These  were:  the  aboh- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  disabilities  of  Foynings* 
Law,  a  general  amnesty,  and  a  period  of 
limitatitm  for  all  inquiries  into  the  titles  of 
land.  The  secret  treaty  granted  to  the 
Catholics  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  all  churches  not  actually  in  possession  of 
the  State  Church;  in  return,  10,000  men 
under  Glamorgan  were  to  join  the  king  in 
England,  and  two -thirds  of  the  churoh 
revenues  were  to  be  set  aside  to  provide  f« 
their  pay.  This  secret  treaty  was  discovered 
among  the  papers  of  the  Ctitholic  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  on  his  repulse  from  before  Sligo. 
After  this  discovorj',  January  29,  1646,  the 
king  sent  a  message  to  the  two  Houses, 
denjnng  that  Glamorgan  had  any  snch 
powers ;  he  wrote  to  Ormonde  in  tiie  same 
strain.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer, 
that  Glamoigan  only  fulfilled  the  king's 
instructions. 

Clarendon,  Bitt.  of  tlie  SsbMiim}  Banks^ 
Hut.  qfEng.;  UaUam,  CoHft.  HUt. 

CKLwvill,  Baxulf  db,  a  funona  judge, 
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rtalaniian,  and  adminiatntor  of  Henry  II.'s 
leign.  In  1174  he  did  more  than  anyone 
ehe  to  aave  the  north  from  the  revolt  of 
feudal  barona  and  the  Scottish  inTasion.  He 
BDOoeeded  Kichard  de  Lncy  as  Josticiar  in 
1180,  and  continued  in  office  till  Henry's 
death.  Bichard  I.  displaced  him  from  office 
and  kept  him  in  prison  until  he  had  paid  the 
enormous  fine  of  £15,000.  This  was  the  end 
of  hiB  career.  As  an  author,  Glanvitl's 
treatise  Bt  LegihuM  et  Coruuetudinidua  Attglia, 
seMns  to  have  boon  composed  about  1181.  It 
is  of  great  importance  as  the  earliest  treatise 
on  English  law,  and  throws  much  light  on 
many  reforms  of  Henry  II.,  of  which  other- 
wise we  should  know  very  little.  It  has 
been  printed  nuae  Hum  once,  and  critical 
extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Stnbbs'a  Stl«ct 
Chitrttrt. 

Olai^OW  owes  its  origin  to  the  eetablish- 
meait  of  a  church  by  Eentigem,  the  apostle 
of  Strathclyde  in  the  sixth  centnnr,  which 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  The  town 
which  grew  up  round  the  see  was  in  the 
domain  of  the  bishop.  In  1460  Bishop 
Tumhull  founded  the  university.  In  1491 
the  see  was  made  an  archbishopric.  Alone 
of  the  Scotch  cathedrals  the  church  survived 
tite  Befonnation.  In  1638  a  famous  General 
Assembly  at  Glasgow  accepted  the  Covenant. 
The  Treaty  of  Union  first  gave  Glasgow  im< 
portance  as  a  port,  h^  opening  to  Scotland 
the  colonial  trade.  Smce  then  the  town  has 
rapidly  increased.  It  rivalled  Bristol  in  the 
tobaoco  trade,  and,  when  that  was  diverted  by 
the  American  War  of  Independmce,  Glasgow 
industry  took  new  channels.  At  last  Glas- 
gow became  the  great  manuEacturing  centre 
ctf  Scotland,  while  the  improvement  of  the 
Clyde  made  it  the  first  port. 

were  members  of  a 
Scotch  sectarian  body,  that  originated 
about  1730,  when  its  leader,  John  Glass,  was 
driven  from  his  parish  by  the  General  As- 
sembly for  a  heresy  on  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 
Glass  taught  the  "  voluntary  principle  "  for 
the  first  time  in  Scotland,  and  his  system  of 
chnrdi  government  was  practically  congr^ 
gational.  Robert  Sandeman,  one  of  Glass's 
followers,  gave  another  name  to  the  sect  and 
distioguis^d  it  by  his  doctrine  of  faith  as 
"  bare  belief  of  the  bare  troth."  The  public 
worship  of  this  small  sect  is  of  a  peculiar 
character. 

Olastonlmzy  Abb^  ia  periiaps  the 

only  religious  foundation  in  England  which 
has  kept  up  its  existence  from  Roman  times, 
BisDUBsing  the  fable  of  its  foundation  by 
JoBe[di  of  Atimatiuea,  we  have  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  existed  long  before  Ina's 
conquest  of  that  region  brought  it  under 
English  sway ;  it  was  famed  as  the  buiying- 
plaoe  of  Arthur,  and  was  much  frequented 
by  Iridi  pilgrinis  as  the  tomb  of  St  Patrick. 


Alter  Bia's  second  fonndaticm,  Dunstan's 
fiunons  re&rmation  and  introduction  of  the 
Benedictine  rule,  is  the  next  great  event  in 
the  history  of  the  abbey.  The  church  was 
rebuilt  by  Dunstan,  Herlewin  and  Henry  II. 
At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  there  was 
a  long  struggle  between  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
aad  the  monks,  who  eventoaUy  succeeded  in 
securing  the  independence  of  their  abbey.  It 
became  very  riclu  Its  last  abbot.  Whiting, 
was  hung  by  Henry  VIII.  cm  the  top  of 
Glastonbury  Tor. 

WiUlun  of  UalmeabiUT,  Bi  JnK^uitatibiu  Oloa- 
io»mn*  £cclMia,  gives  ute  leeeud  of  its  origw. 

'Vunar,  amany  o/  GlaitoitHHir. 

fflwiOftirn,  Albxandbk  Ccnninoham, 
Eakl  of,  taken  prisoner  at  Solway  Hoss, 
was  one  of  the  "  Assured  Lords,'*  but, 
with  the  others,  he  threw  over  Henry 
VIII.  in  1544.  He  joined  the  Protestant 
alliance  against  Queen  Mary  for  a  time,  but 
was  shoruy  afterwards  received  back  into 
the  royal  favour.  In  1567  he  was  named 
one  of  the  Council  of  Begency. 

GleiLCftini^  Wiu.iak  CirNiaNaHAH,  Eabl 
or,  received,  in  1663,  a  oommission  from 
Charles  II.  to  raise  troops  in  his  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  having  collected  a  force  of 
Highlanders,  Glencaim  was  replaced  by 
General  Middleton,  who,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  Scotland,  giving  place  to 
the  original  leader. 

OlanOM,  The  Mabsac&b  op  (Feb.  13, 
1692J,  has  left  a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  civil  war  continued  to 
smoulder  in  the  Highlands  for  several  years 
after  the  death  of  Dundee.  The  management 
of  affairs  in  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dalrymples,  and  Viscount  Stair, 
their  head,  was  President  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, while  the  younger,  the  Master  of  Stair, 
was  Secretary  for  Scotland.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  promising  pivdon  to  all  who 
before  Dec.  31,  1691,  should  swear  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  existing  government. 
Maclan  of  Glcncoe,  who  dwelt  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine,  near  the  south  shore  of  Loch- 
leven,  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take 
the  oath  as  late  as  possible.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  went  to  Fort  William,  but,  finding  no 
magistrate  there,  he  had  to  go  to  Inverar^, 
which  he  did  not  reach  until  Jon.  6th.  This 
delay  gave  his  enemies,  the  Campbells,  a 
pretext  for  destroying  him.  Ai^yle  and 
Brcadalbtme  plotted  with  the  Master  of  Stair. 
William  was  not  informed  that  Maclan  had 
taken  the  oath  at  all.  An  order  was  laid 
before  him  for  the  commander-in-chief,  in 
which  were  the  words,  "  It  will  be  proper  for 
the  vindication  of  public  justice  to  extirpate 
thnt  set  of  Uiieves.''  The  excuse  usually  ad- 
vanced for  William,  that  he  signed  the  order 
without  reading  it,  is  Mobably  true,  but  it  is 
at  best  a  lame  <me.  llw  ordn  was  remone- 
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leaely  executed.  A  band  of  soldiere  was 
Bent  to  the  glen,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Mucdonalda.  At  last,  on  a 
given  day,  the  passes  having  been  stopped  by 
previoiu  arrangement,  the  soldiers  f^  upon 
their  entertainers.  A  failure  in  the  plan  led 
to  the  escape  of  many.  But  the  houses  were 
destroyed,  the  cattle  stolen,  thirty-eight  men 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  others  perished  of  want 
or  cold  on  the  mountains. 

Iboftnlaj,  Hut.  0/ England. 
Glsndowttr,  Owbn  (or  Gltnows  ;  more 
accurately,  Glyndtfkdwt  ;  called  in  hia  own 
timeOwAiN  apGbvffydd)  (6.  1364,  d.  1415?), 
was  reputed  a  descendant  of  Llewelyn,  the 
last  native  prince  of  Wales.  He  iidierited 
considorable  estates  in  Merioneth,  and,  coming 
to  London,  entered  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
and  sobBequently  became  squire  to  Bichard  II., 
by  whom  he  was  knighted  in  1387.  In  1399 
he  was  captured  with  the  king  at  Flint 
Castle,  but  permitted  to  retire  to  his  own 
estates.  Lord  Orey  of  Ruthin,  one  of  the 
lords  marchers,  secured  some  of  his  lands, 
and  Owen's  appeal  to  the  Parliament  was 
disr^arded,  and  Lord  Grey  received  grants 
of  other  possessions  belonging  to  him.  In 
1400  Owen  took  up  arms,  and,  assuming  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  burnt  the  town  of 
Ruthin,  and,  bursting  into  the  marches, 
destroyed  Oswestry  and  captured  several 
forts.  The  Welsh  repaired  to  him  in  thousands, 
and  the  strong  Edwardian  castles  of  Conway, 
Ruthin,  and  Hawardcn  eotm  fell  into  ms 
hands.  Ho  repulsed  three  formidable  armies 
led  against  him  by  Henry  IV.  in  person,  and 
in  1402  was  crowned  at  Machynlleth.  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  by  him  was  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  young  Earl  of  March, 
which  led  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Mortimers  and  Percics  having  for  its  object 
the  overthrow  of  Henry.  This  alliance  was 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Shrewsburj',  but 
Glendower  continued  the  contest ;  and  official 
record  remains  of  many  acts  that  prove  the 
reality  of  hia  power  in  Wales.  He  displaced 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  appointed  a 
partisan  of  his  own ;  and  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph  was  his  ambassador  to  the  French 
king,  with  whom  he  made  a  treaty  in  1404. 
Receiving  aid  from  Franco  and  Scotland,  he 
captured  many  English  towns  and  castles,  and 
at  one  time  penetrated  with  his  forces  as  far  as 
Worcester.  In  perpetual  inroads  ho  harried 
all  the  marches  in  a  most  merciless  way. 
Twice  Heniy  had  some  success  against  him, 
hut  was  onable  to  effect  his  subjugation ;  and 
several  years  after,  when  about  to  emliark  on 
his  expedition  against  France,  ho  endeavoured 
to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  him, 
offering  him  froc  pimion  twice.  But  Owen 
never  submitted,  and  probably  died  about 
this  time,  though  there  is  nothing  certain 
known  as  to  the  date  or  place  of  his  death. 

Bronghiun.  Bwm  of  Laneuttr:  'Wlllluni, 
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Glenelff,  Charles  Graivt,  Lokd  (i. 
1780,  4.  1866),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  for  many  years  M.P.  for 
iDTemess-shtre.  He  was  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Montrose,  1807.  He 
represented  Montrose  from  1807  to  ISIS,  and 
Invemees-shire  from  that  date  till  I83d. 
From  1819  to  1822  he  was  Chief  SecxetBiy 
for  Ireland;  from  1823  to  1827  Vice-PKn. 
dent,  and  from  1827  to  1828  President,  <A  the 
Board  of  Trade.  From  1830  to  1834  he  was 
Presidentof  the  Board  of  Control,  and  from  1834 
to  1839  Secretary  to  the  Colonies.  But  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  of  I83S  was  &tal  to  his 
reputaticm,  and  resulted  in  his  resignation. 
Lord  Glenelg  approved  of  Lord  Ihuluim'a 
famous  <»dimuice,  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  those  of  the  rebels  who  bad  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  and  submitted  to  the 
Queen*s  pleasure  were  to  be  sent  off  to 
Bermuda,  but  under  constraint,  and  punished 
with  death  if  they  returned.  The  ordinance 
was  disallowed ;  Lord  Durham  was  recalled, 
and  Lord  Gleni^,  as  having  approved  of  his 
conduct,  resigned.  From  this  tune  he  retired 
from  public  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Canningites. 
^nn.  Beg. 

Glenfrnin,  Thb  Battlb  op  (1604),  was 

fought  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  resulted  in  a 
defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Aigyle  and  the  king's 
forces  at  the  hands  of  Ubo  Macgregon  and 
other  clans. 

GlenllTet,  Thb  Battle  op  (October  4, 
1594),  was  fought  -near  Aberdeen,  between 
the  forces  of  Jamra  YI.,  ccmunanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  and  the  rebellious  Earls  trf 
Huntly  and  Errol.  The  rebels  were  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  were  well  armed  and  well 
led,  and  completely  defeated  Argyle's  troops, 
losing  only  one  man  of  note,  Gordon  of 
Anchendoun,  one  of  the  subecribeis  of  tho 
Spanish  Blanks. 

Glen  Xalnre,  The  Battlb  op  (I6S0), 
was  fought  in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  hard 
Gray  de  Wilt<Hi  here  suffered  a  severe  re- 
pulse from  the  Irish  septs.  Sv  Peter  Carew, 
a  distinguished  oflicer,  was  among  the  slain. 

GlenmarrMton*  Tub  Battlb  op  (Mn^ 
reston  Water  flowing  from  the  Pentland  Hills), 
was  fought  in  638.  Donald  Brec,  King  trf 
Dulriada,  was  defeated  by  the  Angles. 

Gloucester  was  an  old  Roman  station, 
deriving  its  name  from  the  British  camp, 
Cacr  Gloui.  It  quickly  became  a  town 
of  the  English,  for  Bede  speaks  of  it  as  a 
noble  city.  In  679  a  monartery  was  founded 
here,  reduced  in  1022  by  Bishop  Wulfatan  to 
the  Benedictine  rule.  It  was  a  frequent  seat 
of  Courts  and  Gemots.  In  ifi4l  it  was 
erected  into  a  bishonnc  by  Henry  VUI. ;  and 
as  such  was  nnitea  in  the  present  oontoTy 
with  the  see  of  Bristol  (1836). 
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Olonoovter,  Psekaqb  of.  Eobert,  a 
natural  mon  of  Uaaxy  I.,  ma  created  Earl  of 
Uloaceiter,  1109,  on  lua  nuuruge  with  Mabel, 
daogbter  and  heiroea  of  Robert  Fitz^Hamon, 
lord  of  Glouceeter.  His  son  William,  who 
died  1183,  transmitted  the  title  to  hia  three 
daughters :  first,  through  the  youngest,  Ha- 
win  {or  I»bel),  to  her  smx^ssive  huabands, 
John,  afterwards  King  of  England,  and 
Oeoffrey  Ibmdeville,  Earl  of  Essex ;  then  to 
the  issue  of  her  eldest  sister,  Mabol,  who 
married  the  Count  of  Evreox ;  and  fin^y  to 
the  second  sister,  Amicia,  who  married  Gil- 
bert de  Chtre,  Kaii  d  Hereford.  Three  gene- 
latMms  of  the  De  Clares  were  Earls  of  Olou- 
ceater,  until  the  widow  of  the  last,  Johanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  I.,  communicated  the 
honour  during  her  lifetime,  to  her  second 
hoabend,  Ralph  de  Montherraer.  On  his 
death,  in  1307,  the  earldom  descended  to  her 
son,  Qilbert  de  Clare,  killed  at  Bannookbum, 
whose  second  sister,  Margaret,  married  Hugh 
<A  Audley,  created  Earl  of  Gloucester  in  1337. 
At  the  latter's  death,  ten  years  later,  the  title 
was  presumed  to  be  extinct :  it  was,  however, 
revived  in  1397,  in  favour  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Deepenoer,  son  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
befoie-namod  Margaret.  Thomas  was,  how- 
ever degraded  in  13!f9,  when  his  honours 
became  forfeit.  In  the  meanwhile,  1386,  a 
dukedom  of  Glooceetet  had  been  created  for 
Thomas  of  Woodstoek,  sixth  son  of  Edward 
in.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hum- 
phrey. The  latter  died  childless  in  1399. 
Afterwards  three  several  princes  of  the  blood 
were  created  dnkes  by  this  title,  none  of  whom 
left  issue;  namely  (1)  Humphrey,  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  murdered  u  1446;  (3)  fiichazd, 
bTDthei  ni  Edward  IV.,  vai  afterwards 
kingf  and  (3)  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Charles  1.  lliera  was  a  plan  in  17 1 7 — 18  of 
reviving  the  dukedom  in  nvour  of  George  I.'s 
grandson,  Frederick,  afterwards  Prince  of 
Wales;  but  this  never  took  effect.  Frederick's 
younger  son,  William  Henry,  however,  was 
created  Duke  of  Olonoester  and  Edinburgh, 
in  1704,  and  the  peerage  laatednntil  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  this  prince's  son,  William 
Frederick,  in  1834. 

Nicolas,  Bittaric  Parage ;  Clark,  Th*  Land 
of  Horgon  in  JrehtBoIogieot  Journal. 

Oloncaater,  RoBEBT,  Earl  or  II47), 
natural  son  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  claima  of  his  half-sister  Matilda 
wunst  Stephen.  He  married  the  heiress  of 
Iits-Hamon,  and  so  added  the  lorddtip  of 
Glamorgan  to  the  earldom  of  Gloucester. 

OlonoMttoTt  Gubsut  db  Clahb,  Eabl 
OF  {b.  1243),  son  of  Earl  Richard,  threw 
himself  into  the  party  of  Leicester,  after 
his  father's  death  in  1262,  but  soon  held 
aloof ;  and  though  fighting  with  Montfort  at 
Lewes,  qnairelled  with  the  king  inthecourseof 
1266,  .joined  Prince  Edward,  and  won  the 
battk  of  Evesham.  He  kept  on  good  terms 


with  Edward,  whose  daughter  Johanna  he 
marxiod  in  1290.  His  ordinary  capacity, 
however,  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  great 
positioa  he  aspired  to  occupy. 

Gloucester,  Richud  db  Clabb,  Earl 
OP  {d.  1262),  the  leader  of  GiQ  baronial  party 
under  Henry  III.,  acted  at  first  in  conjunction 
with,  but  afterwards  in  opposition  t*^  Simon 
de  Montfort.  Like  the  more  aristocratic 
party  of  the  baronage,  he  neither  understood 
nor  sympathised  with  Montfort's  far-reaching 
aims,  and  never  quite  forgave  his  fordgn 
origin. 

OlonoMrtar,  Gilbbbt  db  Clarb,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1314),  son  of  Earl  Gilbert  and  Johanna, 
the  daughter  of  Edward  I.  He  took  the  side 
of  Gavestm,  his  brother-in-law,  was  one  of 
the  Lords  Ordainer^  being  elected  by  co- 
optation  from  the  royalist  sids^  and  endea- 
voured more  than  once  to  prevent  civil  war. 
He  was  slain  at  Bannockbum.  He  was  the 
last  of  his  line,  and  his  estates  fell  to  his 
three  sisters,  whose  husbands*  rivalries  take 
up  a  great  place  in  the  history  of  Edward 
Il.'s  reign. 

Olonoester,  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
DuKB  OF  {b.  1355,  d.  1397),  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Edward  IIL  He  served  in  the  French 
wars,  and  on  his  return  to  Eiwland  in  1881 
took  a  leading  part  in  ttie  affitira  of  state. 
The  unpopuluity  of  John  of  Gaunt,  caused 
by  his  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster  in  favour  of  a  court 

f)licy,  and  his  subsequent  absence  from 
ngland  during  his  fruitless  expeditions  to 
Bpain,  made  Gloucester  the  natural  leader  of 
the  constituUonal  onpodtion.  His  duef  aim 
seems  to  have  been  his  own  awrandisemrat, 
though  the  misgovemment  and  extravagance 
of  the  king  gave  him  aufficient  excuse  for  in- 
terfering. The  heavy  taxation  demanded  for 
the  expenses  of  the  fWich  war  gave  Gloucea. 
ter  the  opportunity  he  desired,  and  in  1386  he 
threatened  the  kin^  with  deposition  unless  he 
consented  to  the  impeachment  of  his  chief 
minister,  Do  la  Pole,  and  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  of  regency.  Richard  con- 
sented for  the  time,  but  attempted,  directly 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  raise  a  force  and 
assert  his  independence.  But  Gloucester  waa 
superior  in  s^ngth,  and  the  king's  friends 
were  either  executed  or  obliged  to  seek  safety 
in  flight.  Glouceeter  was  the  leading  sinnt 
in  the  Merciless  Parliament,  and  practi- 
callv  ruled  the  kingdom  till  1389,  when 
Richard  decUred  himself  of  age  to  manage 
hia  own  affairs,  and  assumed  the  government 
himself.  By  John  of  Gaont's  influence  a  re> 
conciliation  was  effected  between  Olonoester 
and  the  king,  and  matters  want  on  smoothly 
enough — though  Glouceeter  held  somewhat 
aloof  from  the  court — till  1397,  when  Richard 
suspected,  it  is  imposuble  to  say  whether 
justly  or  not,  that  Gloucester  was  plotting 
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igiiiiut  him.  The  duke  was  arrested  and  im- 
pruoned  at  Calais,  where  he  died,  being  pro- 
bahly  murdemi  by  the  kmg'B  orders.  It  is 
BBid  that  before  his  death  he  confessed  that 

he  had  been  conapiring  against  the  king. 

Stubbs,  Coutt.  Hitt.i  Walloa,  Sfckard  U.  ; 
Pauli,  Engluche  GttchvAU. 

Qloucester,  Hvkpursy,  Bvxe  of  (b. 
1391,  d.  1447),  was  the  fourth  son  of  I^nry 
rV.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
1414,  and  took  part  in  the  French  wars  of 
Heniy  V.'s  reign,  beinf?  wouAded  in  the 
battle  of  Af^Qcourt-  On  his  death-bed  Henry 
appointed  bim  regent  of  England  during  bis 
son's  minority,  but  Parliament  refused  to 
allow  this,  and  a  council  of  regency  was  ap- 
pointed with  Bedford  as  Protector,  and  in  his 
absence  from  England,  GtlDuoester.  By  his  reck- 
less folly  in  marrying  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
and  prosecuting  her  claims  in  Hainault  and 
Zealand,  Gloucester  did  much  to  alienate  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  the  EngUah,  while 
his  attempts  to  gam  a  foreign  principality  for 
him«eU  were  fruitless.  In  1425,  Gloucefiter*a 
(quarrel  with  Beaufort  commenced,  which  con- 
tinued with  temporary  reconciliation  during 
the  whole  of  hia  lifetime.  The  brif^bt  spot  in 
Gloucester's  character  was  bis  affection  for 
bis  brother  Bedford,  who  was  frequently  able 
to  restrain  bis  folly  and  reckleesness.  After 
Bedford's  death,  bis  opposition  to  Beaufort 
became  more  and  more  violeoit,  Gloucester 
representing  the  war  party,  popular  in  Par- 
liament ana  the  nation,  while  Beaufort  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party,  which  was 
strongly  represented  in  the  Council.  It  was 
the  old  struggle  of  the  court  and  constitutional 
parties  in  another  form.  The  trial  and 
conviction  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  second 
wife,  was  a  great  blow  to  Gloncestei's  in- 
fluence, and  this  was  still  further  injured, 
when  in  1442,  Henry  YI.  came  of  age,  and 
the  protectorate  was  at  an  end.  Suffolk  sup- 
planted Gloucester  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the 
crown,  and  in  1447  Gloucester  was  accused  of 
treason.  The  merits  of  the  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  apon ,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Gloucester  may  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
making  himself  king,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  no  evidence.  At  all  events,  Gloucester  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  Feb.  18,  1457,  at  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  and  placed  under  arrest,  ana 
five  days  after  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed.  It 
is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  cause  of  his 
death ;  it  may  have  arisen  from  chagrin,  or 
have  been  the  work  of  some  person  who  hoped 
thereby  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  court 
party,  or  it  may  ^as  popular  legend  assorted), 
nave  been  causea  by  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
tc  connect  it  with  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and 
there  is  a  strong  reason  for  believing  that  it 
aroae  from  natural  causes.  As  a  patron  of 
learning,  and  a  benefactor  to  the  University 
ot  Oxford,  Gloocester  deserves  high  praise, 


but  his  public  and  private  career  alike  are 
stained  with  grievous  errors,  and  his  in- 
fluence on  fingush  pcditica  was  only  mischie- 
voufl.  Still,  he  was  popular  with  the  literary 
men  for  his  patronage  of  learning,  and  with  thu 
people  for  bis  advocacy  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  From  these  causes  he  was  known  ad 
the  "  good  Duke  Humphrey." 

Stabbs,  Coiut  RUtoru ;  Bionghajs,  Ho»te  of 
Lancast*T, 

GlonCMltttr,  HstiaY,  DcxB  OF  {b.  1639, 
d.  1660),  was  the  yooi^est  son  of  Charles  I.  and 
Quera  Henrietta  Maria.  From  the  place  of  his 
birth  be  is  often  known  as  Henry  of  Oatlands. 
Charles,  just  before  his  execution,  had  an 
interview  with  his  young  son,  in  which  be 
made  him  promise  not  to  accept  the  crown 
from  Parliament  to  the  detriment  of  his  elder 
brothen.  After  his  father's  death  he  re- 
mained in  the  charge  of  Parliament  till  1652, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  join  his  mother  in 
France,  Cromwell  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
one  whom  many  were  anxious  to  proclaim 
king.  The  queen  exhausted  all  entreaties 
and  threats  to  induce  him  to  become  a 
Romanist,  but  he  remained  staunch  to  his 
religion ;  and  in  1654  left  her  and  joined 
(diaries  at  Cologna  In  16&8  he  fought  in 
the  Spanish  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk.  On  the  Resto- 
ration be  returned  to  England*  bat  died  of 
small-pox  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Glono«0t«r,  Williak,  Duks  op  (ft.  July 
24,  1689,  d.  July  30,  1700},  was  the- son  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  and  Princess 
(afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  He  was  informally 
created  duke  soon  after  his  birth.  The  un- 
timely death  ot  the  young  prinoe — a  boy  of 
great  promise — was  receivea  with  sorrow  by 
the  nation.  It  necessitated  the  paaung  (u 
the  Act  of  Settlement 

QlOllO0St«r,  £lea50s  Bohun,  Duchess 

OP  (d.  1399),  was  the  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Northampton,  Here- 
ford, and  Essex.  She  was  married  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after 
whose  death,  in  1397,  she  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Barking. 

Gloucester,  Bobbrt  of,  is  known  as  the 
writer  of  a  Cbronide  in  En^ish  verse  more 
interesting  from  a  literary  tma  an  historical 
point  of  view.  It  extends  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  year  1270,  and  is  mostly  a  com- 
pilation from  well-known  sources,  tnongh  it 
contains  original  notices  here  and  there.  It 
was  printed  by  Ueame. 

Olynne,  John  (*.  1602,  d.  Iflfl6},  eldest 
son  01  Sir  William  Olynne,  of  Carnarvon- 
shire, was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  at  Oxford,  attained  great  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  and  represented  Westminster  in 
the  Long  Parliament.  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
attaclE  on  the  bishopo,  heloed  to  dnw  up  the 
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charge  against  Laud,  and  to  conduct  the 
trial  of  Strafford.  In  June,  1647,  he  was  one 
of  the  eleven  members  whose  punishment  was 
demanded  by  the  army,  and  expelled  from 
Parliament  till  tho  summer  of  1648,  when  he 
was  restored,  only  to  be  expelled  again  by 
Pride's  Purge.  He  sat  in  both  of  Cromwell's 
Parliaments,  presided  at  Penruddocke's  trial 
(1665),  and  supported  the  offer  of  the  crown 
to  the  Protector.  In  July,  1655,  he  became 
Chief  Justice,  and  held  the  post  till  the  faU 
of  Bichard  Cromwell,  when  he  resigned.  Ho 
aniBted  in  promoting  the  Restoration,  and  on 
the  return  of  Charles  II.  was  mado  king's 
Serjeant  and  knighted.  He  was  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  regicides,  and  took  part 
in  Vane's  trial.  Public  opioioa  condemned 
him  as  a  renegade,  and  rejoiced  in  an  accident 
which  befell  mm  on  the  day  of  the  coronation. 
"  Serjeant  Glynne's  horse, '  says  Pepys,  "  fell 
upon  him  yesterday,  and  is  like  to  kill  him, 
which  people  do  please  themselves  to  see  how 
just  God  is  to  punish  the  rogue  at  such  a 
time  as  this."  He  died  on  Nov.  16,  1666, 
continuing  to  practice  his  profession  toll  his 
death. 

OodftaT,  SiK  Edmukdbubt  (d.  1681), 
was  a  LoncfoD  magistrate,  before  whom  Titus 
Oates  made  a  deposition  concerning  the 
Popish  Plot.  Some  three  weeks  after  this 
depoBiti(m  was  made,  Godfrey  was  found  dead 
in  a  ditch  near  Primrose  HiU,  with  hia  own 
sword  run  throogh  bis  body,  a  Uvid  crease 
round  his  neck,  and  his  pockets  unri£ed.  It 
was  at  once  assumed  that  he  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Roman  Catholics,  and  Lord  Mac- 
aulay  considers  it  most  probable  that  he  was 
really  murdered  by  some  hot-headed  Romanist. 
Three  of  the  queen's  servants  were  tried  for 
&e  murder,  and  executed.  The  Popish  Plot 
agitation  really  began  in  the  excitement 
which  Godfrey's  murder  caused. 

Oodfirey  (Gt^ubbd)  WaeWilUam 
(d.  1212),  was  the  son  of  Donald  Bane 
MacWilliam,  and,  like  bis  father,  attempted, 
in  1211,  to  wrest  the  Scottish  crown  from 
William  the  Lion.  The  royal  troops  under 
the  £arl8  of  Atbole  and  Fife,  achieved  various 
SDCcesses,  but  the  rebellion  was  not  crushed 
until  Qodhey  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Earl  of  Buchan  and  beheaded  at  Kincar- 
dine (1212). 

Godolphin,  Stdnet,  Lord,  afterwards 
Earl  {h.  1640,  d.  1712),  was  educated  as  a 
page  at  WhitehnlL  At  the  Restoration  he 
had  been  made  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  by 
Charles  II.  In  1664  he  became  First  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treoaury.  In  1678  he  was 
sent  as  envoy  to  Holland,  and  on  his  retnm 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1679  he 
was  placed  on  the  Treasury  Commission.  In 
1680  he  supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and 
persnaded  Charles  to  dismiss  the  Duke  of 
York  to  Scotland  before  Farliamcmt  met 


He  becune  Secretary  of  State  in  1684,  and 
in  the  same  year,  on  the  resignation  of 
Rochester,  he  took  his  place  on  the  Commission 
of  the  Treasury.  On  the  accession  of  James, 
bo  was  removed  from  the  Treasury,  and  made 
Chamberlain  to  the  queen.  In  his  official 
capacity  he  did  not  scruple  to  conform  to 
Roman  Catholic  observances.  In  1687,  on  the 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  he  was  again  placed  on 
the  Treasury  Commission,  He  was  sent  as  a 
commissioner  to  treat  with  William.  On  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Treasury 
business  was  placed  in  his  hands.  In  1690  he 
resigned,  but  was  recalled  as  First  Commis- 
sioner against  thfi  will  of  Carmarthen.  He  hnd 
a  large  share  of  William's  confidence,  but, 
inflooiced  by  Marlborough,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Jacobites,  especially  with  Middleton, 
James's  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  impli- 
cated in  the  confession  of  Sir  John  Fonwitk ; 
but  William,  with  great  magnanimity,  ignored 
the  charges  brought  agaiuBt  him.  But  the 
Whigs  resolved  to  drive  him  from  offire,  and 
were  successful.  In  1700  he  was  recalled  to 
the  king's  councils ;  but  in  the  fall  of  his 
party,  in  the  last  year  of  William's  reign,  he 
was  again  dismissed.  On  the  accession  of 
Anne  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  through 
the  influence  of  Marlborough,  whose  daughter 
had  married  Godolphin's  eldest  son.  In 
1708,  Godolphin,  seeing  that  his  attempt  at  a 
composite  ministry  was  a  failure,  detenninrd 
to  join  the  T^Hiigs.  He  was  compelled  to  dis- 
miss Harley  and  the  moderate  Tories.  For 
the  rest  of  his  administration  Godolphin  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Wbig  Junto.  In  1710, 
Godolphin  agreed  to  Sunderland's  ad^Hce,  and 
impeached  Sacheverell.  The  popular  outciy 
proved  that  the  queen  and  the  Tories  might 
venture  to  upset  the  ministry.  Without 
consulting  him,  Shrewsbury  was  made  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Godolphin  swallowed  the  in- 
suit ;  but  the  dismissal  of  Sunderland  was 
shortly  followed  by  his  own.  During  the  tu- 
mult that  followed  fiacheverell's  trial,  both  he 
and  Marlborough  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germains.  His  character  is  thus 
described  by  Macaulny : — "He  was  laborious, 
clear-headed,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the 
details  of  finance.  Every  government,  there- 
fore, found  him  a  useful  servant ;  and  there 
was  nothing  in  his  opinions  or  in  his  character 
which  could  prevent  him  from  serving  any 
government." 

Ranke,  Sift,  of  Sngiaitd;  Hacanlor,  HM.  ^ 

Eng. ;  StAohope,  Rtign  of  Qiuen  Annt,  and  Hist. 

ofShtgland;  Coze,  Marlborovgh. 

Godwin  (Godwine),  Earl  (b.  eirea  990, 
rf.  1052),  was,  according  to  the  most  pro. 
bable  account,  the  son  of  Walfnoth,  the  South 
Saxon  who  was  outlawed  in  1009.  Of  his 
early  life  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  in 
1018  we  find  him  created  an  earl  by  Canute, 
and  shortly  after  marrying  the  king's  niece 
Gytha.  In  1020  he  was  made  Earl  of  tho 
1  West  Saxons,  probably  as  a  reward  iac  his 
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aervices  in  tlw  northern  wars  of  Oanute.  On 
the  drath  of  that  king  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  Hudicanute,  and  on  the  latter  obtaining 
Wessex  Godwin  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  Emma,  who  acted  as  regent.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Alfred  the  son  of  Ethel- 
red  lame  to  England,  and  was  murdered  by 
Harold.  It  seems  impossible  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  writers  to 
doubt  that  Godwin  betrayed  the  youngf  EtheU 
ing  to  Harold,  though  the  accusatioo  of  com- 
plicity in  Alfred's  death,  which  was  brought 
against  Godwin  in  1010,  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  the  earl,  and  Godwin  continued 
in  power.  On  the  deatii  of  Uardicanate  in 
1042  Godwin  was  foremost  in  procuring 
the  election  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the 
throne,  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  that  prince  he  exercised  the  chief  power  in 
the  kingdom.  His  daughter  was  married  to 
the  king,  and  his  sons  promoted  to  earldoms. 
During  this  period  (1043— lOol)  we  find 
Godwin  leading  the  national  English  party, 
and  strenuously  opposing  that  introduction 
of  foreigners  whicn  was  the  great  wealaiess 
of  Edward's  reign.  But  the  Normans  were 
too  strong  for  him;  "the  appointment  of 
Eobert  of  Jumidges  to  the  anjiblshopric  of 
Canterbury  marks  the  decline  of  Godwin's 
power ;  the  for^;n  influence  was  now  at  its 
bright,  and  the  Bwiliah  earl  was  to  feel  the 
strength  of  it"  The  refusal  of  Godwin  to 
punish  the  burgesses  of  Dover  for  the  riot 
occasioned  by  the  insolence  of  the  followers  of 
Eustace  of  Boulogne  led  to  the  outlawry  of 
Godwin  and  his  family  (1051).  The  next 
year  the  tide  turned;  the  feeling  of  the 
nation  showed  itself  in  &Tour  of  Godwin. 
He  came  back  from  his  shelter  in  Flanders  at 
the  head  of  a  fleet.  In  most  parts  of  England 
he  was  welcomed ;  be  sailed  up  the  Thames 
to  London ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king 
refused  to  fight  against  him  ;  and  he  and  his 
£unily  were  restored  to  all  their  offices  and 
possesnons.  The  joext  year  Godwin  wan 
smitten  with  a  fit  at  the  king's  table,  and 
died  April  15,  1053.  Mr.  IVoeman  n^ards 
Godwin  ss  the  representative  of  all  Ei^lish 
feeling,  as  the  leader  of  every  national  move- 
ment, and  as  enjoying  in  consequence  an 
extreme  popularity.  But  he  was  also  a  wise 
and  wary  statesman,  able  to  practise  the  baser 
OB  well  as  the  nobler  arts  of  statesmanship. 
His  vast  wealth  suggests  a  covetous  dis- 
position. He  promoted  his  sons  without 
much  care  for  their  deserts.  But  as  a  strong 
man  and  a  vigorous  ruler  he  was  of  the  type 
tliat  England  had  at  that  time  the  greatest 
need. 

Vrttaama,  SormaK  Ccnqtmt. 

ChlfFe  (or  QouEh))  WiLUAH,  was  son- 
in-law  to  Colonel  ^niallcy,  and  consequently 
connected  with  Cromwell,  to  whom  he  was 
strongly  attached.  He  fon^  in  Farw 
liammfagy  army,  was  one  of  the  members 


of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  ngusd 
the  warrant  for  Charles  I.'s  executioa.  He 
accompanied  Cromwell  to  Bcotland  in  tCol, 
assisted  in  Pride's  Purge,  and  in  clearing 
out  Barebones'  Parliament.  He  was  one  id 
the  major-generals  appointed  in  1650,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  House  <d 
Lords.  He  was  one  of  the  few  i^ficers  in 
favour  of  Cromwell's  assuming  the  title  of 
king,  and  attached  himself  subsequently  to 
Richard  Cromwell.  On  the  Restoration  he 
iled  with  Whalley  to  America,  where  he 
remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Oolab  Sinffbt  originally  a  running  foot- 
man, attractea  the  attention  of  Runjeet 
Singh  and  rose  to-  favour.  He  was  given 
territory  of  Jnminoo,  lying  between 
Lahore  and  Oaahmare.  Aa  a  Rajpoot,  he 
was  detested  by  the  Sikba.  On  the  death  of 
Runjeet  Singh,  1839,  he  aimed  at  becoming 
supreme  in  (^whmere,  and  even  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Thibet.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  Sikh  war  the  principality  of  Cash- 
mere was  sold  to  mm  by  the  English 
(1840).  A  formidaUs  opposition  vrae  <a- 
ganised  against  him  by  one  Tmain-ud-deen, 
which  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  by 
A^or  Henry  lAwrence,  Resident  at  Lahore. 
"  The  arrangement,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham, 
"was  a  dexterous  one,  if  reference  be  had 
only  to  the  policy  of  reducing  the  -power  at 
the  SiUu;  but  the  transaction  seems  hardly 
wtnthy  of  the  British  name  and  greatness. 
CvrndntfitMin,  BitL  pf  KUu. 

Gold  CoMt  Colony.  [Wmt  AracA.] 
Qoodman^  CarDbll,  was  a  Jacobite  ad- 
voiturer  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He  bad 
been  an  actor,  a  paramour  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  two  of  whose  children  he  had  at- 
tempted to  poison,  and  a  forger  of  bank  notes. 
In  1695  he  was  confined  to  gaol  for  raising  a 
Jaoolnte  riot  in  London,  in  conjunction  with 
Porter.  He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in 
the  Assassination  Plot,  and  as  his  evidence 
could  procure  the  conviction  of  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  efforts  were  made  to  get  him  out  of 
the  country.  An  adventurer  named  O'Brien 
met  him  m  a  tavern  in  Drury  Lane,  and 
persuaded  him  to  go  abroad  by  offoruig  him 
tin  annuity  of  £500.  This  he  accepted,  and 
arrived  safely  at  St.  (^rmains. 

Good  Parliament,  The  (1376),  gained 
its  title  from  the  beneficent  measures  it 
passed  and  its  bold  attitude  in  reforming 
abuses.  Edward  III.,  old  before  his  time, 
was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  a  worth- 
less woman,  Alice  Perrers,  through  whose 
means  John  of  Gaunt  contrived  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  the  whole  of  the  royal 
antiunity,  and  to  appmnt  his  own  crea- 
tures to  all  the  great  offices  of  state.  Tbo 
Parliament  which  met  in  1376,  after  an  in- 
terval of  three  years,  determined  to  do  away 
wi^  this  state  of  things,  and  in  this  lesolu- 
I  tion  they  were  atrcngly  supported  \jj  tiw 
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Bbtck  Prince.  Peter  de  la  Mare  was  chosen 
Speaker,  iind  lie  at  once  demanded  that  the 
national  accounts  should  be  audited,  and  that 
trustworthy  coimsellorB  and  ministers  should 
be  appointed.  The  Commons  next  proceeded 
to  accuse  oertatn  percons — of  whom  the  chief 
were  Lord  Latimer  and  Richard  Lyona— of 
malTeraation  and  fraud,  and  they  were  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  forfeiture. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  impeachment. 
Alice  Ferrers  waa  next  attacked,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  henceforward  no  woman 
alu>nld  interfere  in  the  administration  of 
iurtice,  on  pain  of  forfratnre.  The  Black 
i*rince  having  died  in  the  meantime,  the 
Parliament  demanded  that  his  son  Bichard 
should  be  brought  before  them,  that  they 
might  see  the  heir  to  the  throne.  This, 
which  was  intended  to  checkmate  John  of 
Gaunt,  who  waa  supposed  to  be  anpiring  to 
the  throne,  was  forthwith  done.  The  Commons 
also  pnnioKd  that  an  administrative  council 
should  be  appointed,  some  of  whom  were 
^ways  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  king ;  this, 
with  certain  modifications,  was  agreed  to. 
But  beaidee  these  acta,  they  presented  to  the 
king  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  forty  peti- 
tions on  varioos  su^ects,  of  which  the  most 
important  weretbat  Fttriiamenta  mif^t  be  held 
oonnally ;  that  the  knights  of  the  ^tire  should 
be  freely  elected,  not  merely  nominated  by  the 
tberift;  the  sheriff  should  be  elected,  and 
not  appointed  at  the  Exchequer;  the  law 
courts  should  be  reformed ;  the  abuse  of 
Papal  provisionB,  &c.,  should  be  temo^-ed. 
The  work  of  the  Good  FarUament  could 
be  carried  ont  only  under  the  leadership 
of  aome  powerful  personage,  anch  aa  the 
Black  Prince.  Now.  that  he  was  deod,  the 
power  passed  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  John  of  Gannt,  who  immediately  undid 
the  work  of  the  Parliament.  Kot  one 
of  the  petitions  became  a  statute.  Alice 
Ferrers  reg^uned  her  place  and  inBuence  at 
oonrt,  Lyons  and  other  offenders  were  par- 
doned, Peter  de  la  Mare  was  sent  to  prison, 
and  the  new  members  of  the  Council  were 
dismissed.  But  though  the  work  of  the 
Good  Parliament  was  for  the  time  rendered 
nugatory,  the  year  1376  forms,  nevertheless, 
an  impcvtant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment The  leepcmsilHlity  of  mmistera,  the 
rights  of  impeaohment  and  of  incjuiiy  into 
grievances  and  abuses,  were  eetabliahed,  and 
were  destined  to  receive  extennon  and  con- 
firmation in  the  next  reign. 

Stubte,  Coiut.  Hict. ;  LoDKman,  Ethmrd  JT7'. 

Goodrich,  Thohas,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  (d.  16S4),  made  Bisht^  of  Elv-  by 
Henry  YIII.,  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
R^ormation.  In  December,  16&t,  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Richard  lUch  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  in  that  capacity  was  induced,  after 
much  soUcitation,  to  set  the  Great  Seal  to  the 

Etent  altering  the  snccession  in  favour  of 
Mly  Jwae  Grey.    He  continued  to  aupport 


Northumberland  until  he  saw  that  the 
cause  was  lost,  when  he  at  once  resigned  his 
oflSce  and  retired  to  his  diooeee,  where,  says 
Lord  Compbell,  "  partly  from  his  sacred 
character  and  partly  from  his  real  uungnifl- 
conce,  he  was  not  molested." 

Campbell,  Livm  of  tlu  ChmnBant  Toss, 
Jwlfffa  of  Bngtani. 

Goorkha  War  (1814  —  1816).  The 

Goorkhas  had  encroached  continually  on  the 
British  frontier,  and  at  last  laid  claim  to 
two  districtfl,  Bootwul  and  Sheoraj,  which 
they  had  seized,  though  they  had  been 
ceded  to  lord  Welleeley  in  the  year  1801 
by  the  Nabob.  Lord  Minto  remonstrated 
with  them,  and  on  their  refusal  to  retire. 
Lord  Hastings,  his  successor,  ordered  their 
expulsion.  Money  was  obtained .  from  the 
Vizier,  and  four  armies  were  prepared, 
comprising  30,000  men,  with  60  guns. 
The  Goorkhas  were  divided  into  three ;  one- 
thiid,  under  Umnr  Singh,  guarded  the  for- 
trusses  on  the  Sutlej;  two  thousand  were 
distributed  between  the  Jumna  and  Kalee ; 
the  rest  protected  the  capital.  The  Enalish 
at  first  met  with  nothing  but  disaster. 
Kalunga  waa  taken  with  great  loss,  and 
the  Lhoon  valley  occupied,  but  the  fortress 
of  Jyetnk  stopped  the  advance  of  the  division 
altogether.  The  divisionB  of  Generals  Wood 
and  Marley  failed  entirely,  the  one  to  capture 
Jeet^furh,  the  other  to  reach  the  oapitaL 
These  disasters  were  somewhat  retrieved  by 
the  brilliant  success  of  General  Ochterlony, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
dislodging  TTmur  Singh  from  the  forts  on  the 
Upper  Sutlej.  After  an  extremelv  arduous 
campaign  he  succeeded  in  confining  TFmur 
Singh  to  the  fortress  of  Malown,  and  in 
fimJly  compelling  him  to  make  terms,  which 
included  the  surrender  of  the  fortnm  of 
Malown  and  all  conquests  west  of  the 
Kalee.  This  was  facilitated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  Colonels  Gardner  and  Nicolla, 
who,  with  a  body  of  irregular  hoMe  and 
2,000  tcgaltOB,  had  deared  the  province  of 
Kumaon,  and  captured  its  capital,  Alinorah, 
thus  isolating  Umur  Singh  from  Nepaul 
and  Khatmandu.  The  discomfiture  of  their 
ablest  general  and  loss  of  their  most 
valuable  conquests,  induced  the  Ncpaulese 
government  to  sue  for  peace.  The  condi- 
tions proposed  by  Lord  Hastings  were  that 
they  should  resign  all  chums  on  the  hill  raj  ahs 
west  of  the  Kalee,  cede  the  Trarai,  restore 
the  territory  of  Sikkim,  and  receive  a  British 
Resident.  The  treaty  was  agreed  to  on 
December  2,  1816,  but  the  inBuence  of  TJmur 
Singh  and  the  other  chiefs  induced  the 
GoorUia  government  to  break  it,  and  it  re- 
quired another  campaign  under  Sir  David 
Ochterlony,  and  a  complete  rout  at  Muk- 
wanpore,  before  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
March  2,  1816. 

XBloolm,  P.'ht.  ffwt.     Jadiftt  WOaon,  Hfat 
tf  ImMt ;  Thmton,  Brituh  Smipbn  !««»- 
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ChnrdoB,  Tsb  Familt  of.  The  ori^  ot 
this  great  Scottish  house  is  eoctremely  ohacura. 
The  Brat  prominent  bearer  of  the  name  was' 
Sir  Adam  Gordon,  Jasticiar  of  Lothian  under 
Efdmrd  I.  (1305),  Hu  adhesion  to  Bruce 
gave  him  eBtates  in  the  north  that  transferred 
the  chief  seat  of  the  house  from  the  Merse 
to  Deeaide  and  the  Spej  valley.  The  direct 
male  line  died  out  m  1402 ;  but  from  his 
female  and  illegitimate  descendante  a  large 
circle  of  Qordons  aprung  np.  His  grandson 
was  made  Earl  of  Uuntly  (1445),  a  peerage 
which,  elevated  to  a  marquisate  in  1590,  aud  a 
dukedom  (of  Qordon)  in  1684,  became  extinct 
in  1836.  But  the  title  of  Mimiuis  of  Huntly 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  who 
had  acquired  the  title  of  Viscount  Melgund 
and  Abo^ne  in  the  year  1627,  and  Earl  of 
Ab<^ne  m  1630,  Other  peerages  in  the 
family  were — the  earldom  of  Sutherland 
(1512),  the  barony  of  Lochinvar  and  vis- 
county of  Kenmure  (1633)  — in  abeyance 
since  1847 — and  the  earldom  of  Aberdeen 
(1682),belongingtoacollatetal  branch  trace- 
able from  the  fifteenth  centnry. 

Gordon,  Qmualogteal  SM.  ^  th$  Houm  <tf 

Gordon^  Ladt  GATHEanf  b,  was  a  daughter 
ct  the  £^1  of  Huntly,  and,  on  her  mother's 
Bide,  a  cousin  of  James  IV.,  by  whom  she  was 
married  to  Perkin  Warbeck.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Henry  Vll.,  with  her  husband,  she  became 
an  attendant  to  his  queen*  and  afterwards 
maixied  Sir  H.-CTadook. 

Gordon,^  Gbobob,  4tk  Dqkb  op  {d.  1716), 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  made  Duke  of  Gor- 
don in  1684.  He  was  a  Boman  Catholic.  In 
1689  he  valiantly  defended  Edinburgh  Castle 
on  behalf  of  King  James,  but  was  foroed  to 
capitulate  on  July  14. 

Gordon,  Sm  John  (d.  1562),  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Huntly. 
He  was  one  of  the  numerous  suitors  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  whose  favour,  however,  he 
lost  on  the  occasion  of  a  brawl  in  the 
rtreets  of  Edinburgh.  He  iras  subsequently 
convicted  of  treason  for  resisting  the  royal 
troops  at  Coirichie,  and  beheaded  at  Aber- 
deen, 1562, 

Gordon  Riots,  Thb  (Jane,  1780),  were 
the  moat  formidable  popular  rising  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1778  a  bill,  brought 
in  by  Sir  George  Savile  and  Dunning,  for  the 

fekixation  of  some  oi  the  harsher  penal  laws 
against  Catholics,  passed  almost  unanimously 
through  both  Houses.  Protestant  associations 
were  formed  in  Scotland ;  a  leader  was  found 
in  Lord  George  Gordon,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Oord<m,  a  silly  young  man  of  twenty-eight 
years  of  age ;  the  agitation  spread  to  England, 
and  the  local  committees  continued  through- 
out the  year  1779  to  gather  strength  and 
numbers.  On  June  2  a  body  of  50i000  perBona 


met  in  St.  George's  t'ieldfl,  adtmied  with  blue 
cockades,  to  presmt  a  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Catholic  Belief  Act.  The  inob  forced 
their  wa^  into  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
and,  contmually  encouraged  by  Lord  George 
Ciordon,  prevented  the  conduct  of  business. 
Lord  North  showed  great  firmness,  and 
Colonels  Holroyd  and  Murray  succeeded  in 
intimidating  Lord  George,  and  inducing  him 
to  quiet  the  mob.  The  House  adjoun^  till 
Tuesday  the  6th.  The  mob  dispersed ;  but 
only  to  begin  their  work  of  destruction  by 
demolishing  the  chapels  of  the  Sardinian  and 
Bavarian  ministers.  But  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  the  mob  renewed  their  ravages 
in  Moorfields.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  tbey 
were  encouraged  by  the  impunity  with  which 
their  former  la  wleeenees  had  been  indulged,  to 
raroceed  to  worse  extremities.  The  Soman 
Catlu>lio  ohapels  in  the  City,  and  Uie  honaes 
of  the  Boman  Catholics,  were  stripped  of 
their'  furniture  and  ornaments,  which  served 
as  fuel  for  the  bonfire.  On  the  next 
day  the  mob  attacked  the  house  of  Sir 
Geoi^  Savile,  which  was  carried  and  nil. 
laged.  The  alarm  spread.  Burke  had  to 
leave  his  own  house,  and  take  refuge  with 
General  Burgoyne;  and  Lord  George  Gar> 
don  himself  saw  that  the  riots  were  pro- 
ceeding too  violently,  and  disavowed  his  old 
friends.  On  the  6th  the  Houses  met 
after  tiieir  adjourmnoiL  A  motioa  was 
passed  that  the  petitions  should  be  considered 
"as  soon  as  the  tumults  subside  which 
are  now  subsisting."  On  the  veiy  same  even- 
ing, one  detachment  of  the  rioters  broke 
open  Newgate,  and  released  the  prisoners; 
others  were  meanwhile  releasing,  in  the 
same  violent  way,  the  malefactors  at  Clerk- 
enwelL  Towards  midnight  the  rioters  burnt 
Lord  Mansfield's  house  in  Bloooubury  Square, 
with  its  pricdess  libruy,  the  occupants  barely 
escaping.  The  magistrates  did  not  venture  to 
read  the  Riot  Act ;  and  the  Guards  would  not 
act  until  this  formality  had  been  gone  through. 
On  the  7th  the  king  called  a  Council,  and 
showed,  as  usual,  that  where  courage  was 
required  he  would  not  be  wanting.  The 
cabinet  wavered  on  the  right  of  the  troops 
to  interfere  until  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read ; 
but  the  AttomOT-General,  Wedderburn,  dis* 
posed  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  king  insisted 
on  prompt  action.  A  proclamation  was  issued, 
warning  all  householders  to  close  their  houses 
and  keep  within  doors ;  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  militai7  to  act  withoiU  waiting 
for  directions  from  the  civil  magistrates. 
Soldiers  everywhere  drove  the  rioters  before 
them ;  but  in  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  musketry.  The  returns 
sent  in  show  that  200  persons  were  shot  dead, 
while  250  more  were  lying  wounded  in  the 
hospitals,  and  still  more  were  no  doubt  carried 
away  and  concealed  by  their  friends.  On 
Thursday  morning  the  plunder  and  con&a* 
I  grationa  were  completely  at  an  raid.  One 
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hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  rioterg  were 
arrerted;  twenty-one  were  executed.  Lord 
Geoi^  Oordon  sabsequeatly  became  a  con- 
vert  to  Judaism,  and  died  in  Nev^ate  in 
1793,  having  been  convicted  for  libel  in 
1787. 

Stanhope.  BM.,  vii.^.  81 ;  Ann.  Stg.,  1780,  pp. 
190,  ft  nq.;  Btufca,  MpitMarv  Oorrttpoi^dtnot, 
ii.  8M^  ft  mq.1  nSn  and  SMOOteet  Sarrati^  of 
VOUm  rtwnU,  1780.  ^  g  ] 

GorgMf  Sib  Fbbjiikahdo,  vas  one  of 

the  sQpportera  of  Essex  in  hia  rebellion  of 
1601.  He  saved  his  life  by  releaaing  the 
ministers  whom  the  earl  had  taken  prisoner, 
and  by  appearing  as  a  witness  at  Uie  trial 
He  was  subsequently,  in  1606,  associated 
with  Sir  John  Popham  in  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  colony  in  North  America,  for 
which  a  patent  had  been  obtained  from 
James  I. 

CkirilUf .  OwBOi,  LOBD,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Norwi<»>i  A  Bcnnklist  partisan  who  be- 
trayed the  Army  Plot  to  Pym,  but  who 
got  command  of  Portsmoath,  which  he  held 
valiantly  for  Charles  I.  Afterwards  he  com- 
manded the  Koyalist  army  in  the  south-west, 
and  attempted  to  capture  Taunton.  He 
joined  the  second  Civil  War,  and  on  the 
capture  of  Colchester  was  tried  and  found 
gmlty  by  resolution  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  saved  from  execution  1^  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  He  was  a  man 
of  rough  jovial  life,  brave,  bat  not  of  hi^ 
duracter. 

CUrendon,  BiA.  itftJuBA. 

Oondprod,  or  compatemi^,  is  a  wide- 
et»ead  custom  amongst  the  Irish.  The  ex- 
tremely strong  feeUngs  of  attachment  arising 
frton  it  were  among  the  most  powerfiu 
agents  in  completely  denationaMring  the  Nor- 
man invaders.  Sir  3.  Davis  says  it,  "  yet 
there  was  no  nation  under  Uie  sun  ever 
made  so  great  an  account  of  it  [gorsipred] 
as  the  Irish."  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
1367,  made  it  high  treason  to  enter  into  this 
rdation  with  natives,  but  exemptions  were 
very  often  granted. 

Davis,  DiMOVfry  j  Froade,  Aifflith  in  IrtiMtd. 

Gondii,  HuOH,  YiscouMT  {i.  1779,  d. 
1S69),  entered  the  army,  and  distinguished 
himsdf  on  nuay  occasiona  dtuing  the  Pen- 
insular War.  In  1837  he  commanded  the 
English  army  in  the  Chinese  War,  and 
adueved  the  capture  of  Canton.  For  hia  ser- 
vices he  was  created  a  baronet.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  India. 
He  commanded  during  the  first  Sikh  War, 
and  for  bu  services  was  created  Baron  Gough. 
He  also  commanded  during  the  second  ^kh 
War,  and  his  crowning  victory  of  Gtizerat 
was  rewarded  with  a  viacoonty.  In  1862  he 
became  field-marahal. 

Oovllram,  Hehbt  (i.  178i,  tf.  1856), 
»M  fldocated  at  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge. 


In  1807  he  was  elected  member  for  Horsham; 
in  1810  he  waa  made  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  under  the 
Duke  of  Pntlaad's  mimstryj  and  held  tiiat 
office  during  the  administration  (tf  PeroevaL 
At  the  general  election  of  1812  he  was 
elected  for  St.  Germans.  In  Aug.,  1812,  he 
was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  an  office  which  he  held  op  till 
1821.  He  accepted  the  post  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary  for  Ireland  in  Dec.,  1821,  and  held  that 
office  until  March,  1828,  vhen  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
went  out  of  office  in  1880,  was  elected  membw 
for  Oxford  University  in  1831,  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 1834,  was  appointed  Home  Secretary  by 
PeeL  In  ISSSHewasmoposedaiSpeakeraE 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  Whiga  carried 
Ur.  Shaw  Lefevre.  In  1841  he  was  again 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  tiiis  office 
he  most  ably  seconded  hia  great  chief  in  the 
social  and  commercial  reforms  which  have 
rendered  famous  the  later  years  of  that 
statesman's  life.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
snccessful  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  ever 
known.  He  retired  with  Kr  B.  Feel  in  1846, 
and  from  that  time  took  no  very  aotive  part 
in  politics. 

Oonrdon*  BsnTaAirD  db  (if.  1199),iagene' 
tally  supposed  to  have  be^  the  name  of 
the  archer  whose  arrow  mortally  wounded 
Richard  I.  before  the  castle  of  Chains. 
Richard  ordered  him  to  be  released,  but  after 
his  death  his  followen  flayed  the  unhappy 
man  alive. 

Gowrie,  William,  Eabl  of  ^Lord  Ruth- 
ven),  di  1684,  was  the  leader  m  the  Raid 
of  Ruthven,  for  which  act  of  violence  he 
obtained  an  indemnity,  1582.  On  the  defeat 
of  his  partv,  1683,  he  was  induced  by  ^se 
promises  <a  pudon  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
king  eonf  eeamg  bis  guilt.  On  this  evidenoe 
he  waa  condemned  and  executed  at  Stirling^ 
Uay,  1684. 

Oowxie,  The  Eabl  o?,  the  son  of  flw 

preceding,  joined  with  his  brother  in  the 
Oowrie  Conspiracy,  1600,  to  kidnap  King 
James  YI.;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued 
he  was  killed  by  Sir  Thomas  Erskine^  a 
retainer  of  the  king.  He  was  Provost  ol 
Perth,  and  very  popular  with  the  citiseni, 
who  threatened  to  make  the  **  king's  grera 
ooat  pay  for  their  provost." 

Oowria  Conspira^,  Tkb  (1600),  is  a 
name  given  to  a  somewhat  mysterious  affair 
which  happ^ed  during  the  reign  of  James 
TI.  of  Scotiand.  On  August  6,  1600,  while 
the  king  was  hunting  in  Falkland  Park  in 
Fifeshire  be  was  met  by  Alexander  Ruthven 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrio)  who  invited 
him  to  Gowrie  House  near  Perth,  saying  lhat 
he  had  caught  a  Jesnit  with  a  Jatge  sum  of 
money  in  his  possession.    James  bdng  in 
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need  of  mooey  accepted  the  in'ntation,  and 
after  dinner  went  with  Alexander  Ruthven 
alone,  to  ioterrogate  the  captive.  Instead  of 
a  prisoner,  however,  he  found  an  armed  re- 
tainer of  the  earl,  named  Henderson ;  Ruthven 
at  once  told  the  king;  he  waa  a  prisoner,  re- 
minding him  of  his  father's  (Lord  Gowrie) 
execution  in  1584.  James,  however,  managed 
to  raise  an  alarm  in  «pite  of  Ruthven's  otforta 
to  stah  him,  andbiflattaidftBtB  hastened  to  hiH 
assistance.  Sir  John  Bamsay,  his  page,  forced 
his  way  up  a  stair  to  the  turret  where  the 
etru^le  was  going  on,  and  stabbed  Buthven 
twice ;  the  conspirator,  and  his  brother,  Lord 
Gowrie,  bein^  subseqcentiy  (^patched  by  Sir 
ThomaaEiBkineRndSirHug^Herriee.  The 
king  had  oonaiderahle  difficulty  in  eecaping 
from  Qowrie  House,  as  the  citiEens  of  Perth, 
with  whom  Gowrie  was  very  popular,  wished 
to  pat  him  to  death.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
by  the  king's  enemies  that  the  whole  aSair 
had  been  arranged  by  James,  who  wished  to 
get  rid  of  the  Ruuvens,  but  sabaequent 
evidence  proved  tiiat  there  had  been  a  oon- 
^racy  betweoi  Lord  Gowrie,  his  brother  and 
Robert  Logan,  to  seize  or  kill  the  king.  It  is 
said  that  Elizabeth  was  privy  to  the  schane. 
Barton,  Hutoryit/SMtlowi. 

OraM,  Thb  Act  or  (Hay  20,  1690], 
was  issued  by  William  QI..  and  as  such  was 
received  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect,  4nd 
read  only  once  in  the  Lords  end  once  in  the 
CtHnmons.  It  excepted  from  its  operations 
the  snrvivora  oE  the  Hi^  ^  Coort  oc  Justice 
which  had  sat  on  Charlee  I.,  and  his  two 
nameless  executioners.  "With  these  exoep* 
tions,  all  political  ofienoee  committed  before 
the  day  on  which  the  royal  signatore  was 
atBxed  to  the  Act,  were  covered  in  general 
oblivion."  This  Act  waa  opposed  by  the  more 
violent  Whigs  becanse,  they  said,  it  had  com- 
pletely refuted  his  declaiati<m;  bat  it  is,  as 
Mocaulay  remarks,  "one  of  bis  noblest  and 
purest  titles  to  TCTOwn." 

Stabutm  oft\e  Raalm  ;  Bnmet,  HU.  tfSU  <hm 
Time ;  Maoaulaj,  Hitt.  of  Krtg, 

Graces,  Tns.  In  1628,  the  government 
of  Ireland  being  greatly  embarrassed  by  Jameti 
I.*8  prodigality,  an  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded, by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volun- 
tary Aids,  Lord  Falkland,  as  Lord  Depnty, 
granted,  in  tiie  king's  mme,  srane  fifty-one 
"giacea"  or  concesaions.  llie  most  impor- 
tant were:  (I)  Recusants  to  be  allowed  to 
raaotice  in  courts  of  law,  and  to  sae  for 
livery  of  Hbeir  lands  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  only ;  {2\ 
the  claims  of  the  crown  to  land  to  be  hmitoa 
by  a  prescription  of  sixty  yean;  (3)  inlubi- 
tantB  of  Oonnanght  to  be  permitted  to  make 
a  new  enrolment  of  their  title-deeds;  {i)  a 
Parliament  to  be  held  at  once  to  confirm 
these  "graces."  A  Parliament  was  indeed 
held,  but  being  called  by  Lord  Falkland  in 
defiance  of  Foynings'  Law,  its  acts  were  con- 


sidered null  and  void  by  the  English  CounciL 
In  1634  Strafford,  Falkland's  successor, 
promised,  if  Parliam^t  voted  a  subsidy  in  its 
first  session,  to  hold  a  second  one  for  consider- 
ingthe  "  graces."  He  broke  his  promise  and 
declared  that  the  most  important  could  not  be 
conceded.  When  the  system  of  "  Thorongh  " 
broke  down  in  England,  a  depatation  went 
over  to  England  and  got  all  its  requests 
nanted  by  Charles  L,  1641,  but  of  course  the 
Parliament  was  not  bound  by  the  king's 
action, 

StrafforiPapm;  Gardiner,  Bid.  of  Eng.,  im 
~164S. 

Grafton,  Augustus  Hbkrt,  Skd  Dun 
or  (6.  I73o,  d.  1811),  sou  of  the  second  dulra, 
after  being  educated  at  Westminster  and  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  succeeded  his  &ther  at 
the  age  of  22.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
Whigs,  and  was  one  of  the  three  peers  who, 
for  their  independence  in  censuring  Bute's 
peace  with  France  in  1763,  were  duaussed 
from  their  lord-lieutenancies.  When  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  cams  into  office 
in  1765,  the  duke  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  but  resigned  in  the 
following  May,  having  become  a  disciple  of 
Pitt.  When  the  ministry  resigned  a  few 
months  later,  the  duke  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  while  Pitt  nominally 
leodved  ibr  hhnself  the  Privy  Seal  only,  but 
was  in  fact  Prime  Minister.  The  duke  did, 
however,  become  really  Premier,  when 
Chatham  fell  ill  and  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness; and  BO  he  continaed  until  January, 
1770,  when  he  rrtiied  and  made  way  for 
Lmd  North,  after  beiner  outvoted  in  his  own 
cabinet.  On  the  rettrament  of  Lwd  Wey- 
mouth, tlie  death  of  Lord  Halifax,  the 
duke  "  was  induced  to  accept  the  Privy  Seal, 
bat,  with  a  kind  of  proud  humility,  reiused  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Noith,"  but  in 
October,  1775,  as  he  could  not  convince  his 
colleagues  <^  Uie  need  of  conciliating  America, 
he  resigned.  Hethenjoined  his  old  leader.  Lord 
Chathwn,  in  his  protests  against  the  policy  of 
the  government  in  America.  The  dnke  re- 
mained in  opposition  during  the  remainder  of 
Lord  North's  tenure  of  office.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Pri\-y  Seal  when  Lord  Rockingham 
took  office  in  1782.  On  the  succession  of 
Shelbume  to  the  premiership,  he  did  not  re- 
sign, but  distrusted  the  new  Premier,  and 
remained  as  a  continual  thoni  in  his  side.  Soon 
after  this  he  retired  trom  politics  to  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  field  sports,  which  had  always 
occupied  most  of  his  thoughts.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  is  best  known  to  posterity  from  the 
striking  though  exaggerated  picture  drawn  of 
him  by  the  powerful  pen  of  "Junius,"  whose 
chief  victim  he  was.  A  man  of  promise  and 
ability,  endowed  with  fortune  and  hi^ 
position,  upright  and  disinterested  in  his 
public  conduct,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  yet 
a  failure.  He  was  wanting  in  application, 
and  both  vacillating  and  obstinate.  The 
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conqacuotu  maimer,  too,invhi6h  he  paraded 
his  personal  imminsUtT  gave  offence  eren  to 
his  lax  age. 

Onfton,  Utmoin;  Chatham  OnTMpOTidme*  ; 
Stanhope,  Ut'at.  if/  Unf. ;  Jaaso,  Jf«m.  <(f  Qto. 
III. :  Janina,  Uttm. 

Qrahamt  Sik  Jahxs  Obobok  Robsbt  (i. 
1792,  4.  1861),  was  the  son  of  Sir  James 
(Iraham,  of  Netherby;  entered  Fiariiamtdit 
in  1818.  In  1824  he  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy,  and  being  returned  in  1826  for 
Carlisle,  soon  became  prominent  on  the 
^Vhig  side.  On  the  formation  of  Earl  Qrey's 
minirtiy,  he  was  made  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiraity.  In  1834  he  retired  from  Lord 
drey's  cunnet  owing  to  the  dissensions  in  it 
about  the  Irish  Church  question,  and  with  a 
small  party  (rf  friends  formed  an  intermediate 
party  known  by  the  sportive  title  of  the 
"Derby  Dilly"  (q.v.).  In  1841  he  accepted 
office  under  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  as  Home 
Secretary.  He  was  exposed  to  an  attack  of 
extraordinary  ^ttemess  in  consequence  of 
his  ordering  the  correspondence  of  Hazzini  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post  Offico.  The  manner 
in  wnich  he  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
Scotch  Chui'ch,  and  at  the  crisis  of  the  Dis- 
ruption, produced  a  most  exasperated  feeling 
against  lum  in  Scotland.  He  supported  Feel 
daring  the  crisis  produced  by  toe  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws;  and  in  1852  he  was  once 
more  appointed,  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Sir  Janwa  in- 
curred in  this  more  unpopolaiity  than  in 
any  former  tenure  of  office.  Sir  James  under- 
rated both  the  charges  and  responsibilities  of 
the  war.  He  was  one  of  those  who  advocated 
those  half  measures  which  botii,ia«(apitotad 
the  contest,  and  afterwards  increased  its 
magnitude.  The  dismissal  of  Sir  Charles 
Kapier  greatly  damaged  the  flotation  of  the 
Fint  Lord.  Sir  James,  in  consequence, 
resigned  his  office.  He  now  led  a  small  party, 
the  remnant  of  the  Feelites. 
Awn'tat  B«guE«r. 

Graham,  John  or  Clatbshoubb,  Vis- 
cotniT  DuNDBB  {d.  1669),  was  the  captain  in 
a  troop  of  horse  employed  in  coercmg  the 
Corenantera  and  Oamenmians  in  the  letter 
part  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  and  fhat  of  his 
sncoeasor.  His  cruelty  made  him  specially 
hateful  to  the  rebels.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Oameronians  at  Dramclog  (June,  1679),  but 
subsequently  had  a  large  share  in  Monmouth's 
Tictory  over  them  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  a  few 
days  later.  In  1688  he  was  made  a  peer. 
CJaverhoune  was  at  the  head  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  William  IIL's  accession  in  Scot- 
land, and  after  vainly  trying  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  the  Convention  of  Estates,  he  retired 
to  the  Highlands  and  raised  a  body  of  troops 
there  fw  King  James.  On  June  17,  1689,  he 
aefeated  MackOT,  who  advanced  against  him, 
at  the  pass  of  KiUiecnaikie,  but  was  himself 
kiUedm  the  battle. 

HIR.-17 


Qraham,  Snt  Robert,  was  the  uncle  of 
Malise  Graham,  Earl  of  Strathem,  and  the 
chief  conspirator  against  James  I.  On  Fab. 
20,  1436,  he  led  a  band  of  300  men  to  the 
abbey  of  Black  Friars,  at  Perth,  where  the 
king  was  residing,  and  slew  him  with  hie 
own  hand,  only  Bpariug  the  queen  from  the 
necessity  of  escaping  without  loss  of  time. 
The  indignation  aroused  by  this  crime  was  so 
great,  that  all  the  conspirators  were  speedily 
brought  to  justice.  Sir  Ilobert  Graham  being 
tortured  to  death  at  Stirling,  justifj-ing  his 
conduct  to  the  end,  and  declaring  himHftff  the 
liberator  of  his  country. 

Barton,  HiA.  nf  SootUai. 

QxanUnOlltf  PHILlRBRT,CoirrBDB(d.  1621, 

d.  1707),  a  French  noble,  was  for  a  long  time 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  characteristic 
members  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.,  and  his 
memoirs,  which  have  been  written  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Antony  Hamilton,  give  a 
lively  picture  of  the  licence  allowed  by  that 
monarch  amongst  his  courtiers.  [Hamilton.] 

Gran'by,  John  Mannehs,  AIahquis  of 
(b.  1721.  d.  1773),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Duke  of  Bntiand.  He  served  in  the  '46, 
and  in  1769  wen  to  Germany  as  second  in 
command  to  Lcnrd  George  Sackville.  After 
the  battle  of  Mindeo,for  his  conduct  in  which 
he  was  thanked,  to  the  disparagement  of 
Sackville,  he  was  made  commander-in-chief, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1763 
he  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  Hia 
great  popularity  may  be  judged  from  the 
urge  number  of  public-houses  still  named 
after  him ;  but  he  was  quite  a  commonplace, 
though  respectable,  generaL 

Chviid  AlllfW^^-  [See  AppBinax.] 
amntkam.  The  Fioht  of  (If arch,  1 643), 
was  the  result  of  an  invasion  of  Lincolnshire 
hy  a  Royalist  force  under  Charles  Cavendish. 
They  took  Grantham,  a  garrison  of  the 
Association,  with  300  prisoners,  anus  and 
ammunition. 

Clarendon, BisC.  oftht  EtbOlion. 

QranTillo,  Gbobob  Leveson  Oowbb, 
Eakl  (i.  1816),  was  first  returned  to 
Buliament  in  1886.  In  1840  he  became 
Under-Seoretary  fw  Foreign  Affairs.  He 
acted  on  Liberal  principleB,  and  was  a  consiB- 
tent  Bupporter  of  Free  Trade:  In  1646  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage.  In  1848  he  was 
appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
iSmle;  in  1651  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
cabhwt,  and  in  December  of  that  year  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Pabnerston  as  Foreign  Becretaty, 
retiring  with  the  RusseU  ministry  in  1852. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council  in 
1853,  and  in  1855  undertook  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  was  re-appointed 
President  of  the  Council  in  1659  m  Lord 
Palmerstoo's  second  ministry.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1866,  he  accepted  office  under  Mr. 
GHadatone  as  Colomal  Secretary,  and  re- 
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tainfld  that  positioti  till  July,  1870,  when  he 
aacceeded  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  Seoretaiy 
for  Foreign  AfEairs,  which  position  he  occu- 
rred till  the  fall  of  the  govemment  in  1874. 
He  became  Foreign  Secretary  again  on  the  ac- 
ceeaion  of  the  Liberal  party  to  power  in  1880. 

QrfUl'villef  John  Cabtshbt  (b,  1690,  d. 
1763),  the  eldest  son  of  GI«orge,  Lord  Carteret, 
early  distingaished  himself  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  his  defence  of  Whig:  dootrinfls  and 
the  Revolution  setUemeni.  In  1719  he  waa 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Sweden.  Tn  1721  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1724  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  ofEce  he  filled 
with  great  eucceoa.  In  1730  he  returned  and 
became  one  of  tiie  most  formidable  opponents 
of  Walpole.  On  the  fall  of  that  minuter  he 
became  Secretary  of  State  (Feb.,  1742).  He, 
however,  resigned  office  in  1744  (Not,  23). 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  form  a 
ministrv  in  company  with  Lord  Bath  in 
1746.  He  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Gran- 
ville in  1744,  and  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Council  in  1791.  Granville  was  a  man  of 
brilliant  genius,  and  an  accomplished  sdiolar ; 
but  ho  was  somewhat  deficient  in  steadinees 
of  purpose  and  judgment. 

Orattaa,  Hbnbt  {h.  17S0,  d.  1820),  was 
bom  in  Dublin,  and  educated  at  IVinity 
College.  In  1772  he  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar ;  but  practice  did  not  flow  in,  and,  in 
1775,  he  was  raised  to  a  more  congenial 
m)here  by  his  return  to  Parliament  for 
Gbarlemont.  He  at  once  joined  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  acquired  almost  unprecedented 
popularity  by  drawing  op  the  Irish  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  He  waa  the  leading  orator 
of  the  party  whose  success  secured  the  repeal 
of  Poynings'  Act  and  the  legislative  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland.  In  1 785  it  was  proposed 
that "  the  Irish  legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  adopt  all  such  Acts  of  the  British  Par- 
liament as  related  to  commerce."  The  popu- 
larity of  Flood  for  a  time  had  almost  ecUfned 
G^ttan's,  bat  bis  successful  opposition  to 
this  measure  quite  restored  him  to  extreme 
popularity.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent the  city  of  Dublin.  During  the  unhappy 
period  between  1790  and  1800,  Gratbin 
urged  the  government  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
p(moy,  and  he  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
grantbig  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  On 
the  question  of  the  Union,  he  held  consistently 
to  hiB  old  wish  to  see  Ireland  independent, 
and  consequently  did  his  utmost  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  that  measure.  It  was  of  no 
avail ;  and,  in  1806,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Britidi  I^irliament  as  M.F.  for  Malton,  and 
he  aftsrwaids  represented  his  old  constituents 
of  Dublin.  His  oratory  was  as  brilliant  as 
ever,  but  hia  views  had  become  more  mode- 
rate; and  he  did  not  escape  the  suspicion  of 
having  abandoned  his  old  patriotism  under 
the  intluenoe  of  flattery  from  hi^  quarters. 
The  Bospicitai  was  groundless.    Bis  old  ideal 


of  an  independent  Ireland  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Union,  in  spte  of  his  strenuous 
resistance;  but  the  pobcy  which  held  the 
next  place  in  his  heart — Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion— seems  to  have  become  a  more  and  more 
engrossing  passion,  and  he  never  ceased 
during  the  tune  when  he  sat  in  the  English 
Parliament  to  advocate  that  measure.  In  May, 
1820,h6diedinLondon.  "Hr.Orattan*s,"said 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  propoeing  a  public 
funeral,  '*  was  a  case  without  alloy ;  the  purity 
of  his  life  was  the  brightness  of  his  glory. 
He  was  us  eminent  in  his  observance  of  all 
the  duties  of  private  life  as  he  was  heroic  in 
the  discha^e  of  his  public  ones." 

Orattan'sXi/ttbyUsBon;  Piowden,  Biatoryef 
Ireland;  Froade,  EnjlUK  tn  Inland,-  Gatming- 
ham.  Eminent  Engluhmen;  BCajr,  Coaat.  Hut, 

GrftTelines,  The  Battle  of  (1568),  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  Count  Egmont  and  the 
Imperial  forces  over  the  French.  The  Eng- 
lish navy,  under  Lord  Clinton,  had  some  share 
in  it,  and  thus  wiped  out  in  tpmo  degree  the 
disgrace  of  the  loss  of  Calais. 

Qrama,  Adhibal  Lord  (A.  1725,  d.  1802), 
served  successively  as  Governor  of  New- 
foundland and  rear-admiral  in  command  of 
the  American  station  (1780).  He  brought 
De  Grasae  to  a  partial  engagement  in  Septem- 
ber, 1781.  In  the  naval  engagement  off 
Ushant  (June  1,  1794)  he  waa  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lord  How^  and  was  rewarded  with 
an  Iridi  peerage  and  a  poision. 

Allen,  Samal  BoWmj  Jiums,  JTomI  SW. 

Qmgf  Fatuok  (the  Master  of  Oray),  was 
educated  in  France,  whence  he  returned  to 

Scotland  (1-585),  and  speedily  became  a 
favourite  of  James  YI.  He  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  while  at  the  English 
court  concerted  measures  for  tiie  ruin  of 
Arran,  which  he  accomplished  on  his  re- 
turn to  Scotland  (158o).  In  the  following 
year  he  was  sent,  in  company  with  Sir  Robert 
Melville,  to  intercede  for  Queen  Afary,  whose 
cause,  however,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  aided 
by  the  private  intimation  whidi  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  Elizabeth  that  James  was,  in 
reality,  in  no  way  averse  to  his  mother's 
execution. 

Orayi  or  Orey,  John  db  (</.  1214),  was 
one  of  Kin^  John's  ministers.  In  1200  the 
king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  and 
in  1205  John  caused  him  to  be  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  But  the  Pope  refused 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  appoint^  Stephen 
Langton  in  his  stead.  In  1210  he  was 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  an  office 
which  he  held  till  1213.  In  I2U  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  and 
wl|ile  returning  to  England  died  at  Foictiers. 

Gray*  or  Qrey*  Walter  db  (d.  126S}, 
was  the  nephew  tn  Joim  de  Orsy.  He 
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was  ChancellOT  from  120S  to  1213,  in  which. 
latter  year,  while  on  a  mission  to  Flanders, 
he  was  Buperseded  bvFeter  des  Boche«,  but 
reinBtated  in  1214.  During  John's  struggle 
with  the  barons,  be  supported  the  king,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  archbishopric  of 
York.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  hia  see,  and  we  only  meet  with  faim 
oQoe  more,  in  1242,  when  he  was  appointed 
ragent  during  Henry  IIL's  abaenoe  in 
Ennoe. 

Great  Britaixi,  a  name  originally  applied 
to  the  whole  idand  at  Britain,  to  diBti^oish 
it  from  Britannia  Minor,  or  firitacny,  and 
often  used  in  poetry  or  exalted  prose,  bat 
never  for  official  purpoeea  until  after  the 
accession  of  James  I.  The  Lords  of  the 
Congr^tion,  in  1659,  had  suggested  ihB 
union  at  the  two  kingdoma  under  tliia  name, 
and  now  James  was  to  realise  tbdr  aspiration. 
James's  assumption  of  the  title  of  King  of 
(ireat  Britain  meant  that  he  claimed,  like  the 
Old-English  monarchs,  to  be  lord  of  the 
whole  island,  and  not  merely  king  of  both 
halves  separately.  Much  opposition  was 
made  to  this  title  in  Parliament,  and  the 
judges  declared  it  illegal.  But  in  1604  James 
definitely  styled  himself  Kmg  of  Great 
Britain  on  hia  coins.  [I7xitbd  EzKanrac.} 
Bpeddhw,  £{f^  (if  Bbcok. 

Omat  Churtw.  [Maqma  Cakta.] 

Great  Babdlum.  [Rebellion.] 

Greece,  Relations  with.  The  Greek 
insurrection  began  in  1821,  and,  after  a  long 
struggle,  it  seemed  impossible  for  the  insur- 
gents to  win  their  independence.  A  wave  of 
Hellenic  enthiuiasm  ran  tiirough  England. 
Tolunteers  from  all  parts  of  England  joined 
the  Greek  cause.  In  1824  Byron  perished  at 
MisBoloDghi.  In  1826  Lord  Cochrane  was 
made  admLral,  and  Sir  Richard  Church 
general  of  the  Greek  forces;  but  in  1827 
uie  Turks  reconquered  Athens  despite  tOieir 
efforts.  Canning  had  reclaimed  England 
from  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and 
the  battle  of  Navarino,  though  brought 
about  by  accident,  was  not  necessarily  op- 
posed to  hia  pohcy.  But  the  Wellington 
ministry  repudiated  the  action,  and  left  it  to 
0x6  Russian  invasion  of  1829  to  practicallj* 
win  Greek  independence.  As  one  of  the  pro- 
tecting powers  England  found  Greece  a  king 
and  continued  to  watch  over  its  interests,  but 
forced  on  it,  in  1832,theuarrowboundarieBinto 
which,  until  recently,  it  was  confined.  The 
Pacifico  and  Finlay  affairs  for  a  time  led  to 
strained  relations;  yet,  in  1862  Prince  Alfred 
was  elected  king  on  the  expulsion  of  Otto, 
but  the  aelf-denjying  bond  at  the  protecting 
powers  made  it  impossible  for  bim  to  aMSnme 
the  throne,  and  England  recommended  Prince 
William  of  Holstein,  who  became  George  T. 
In  1863  England  handed  over  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  Hetlenio  kingdmn;  and  reeeatly 


has  secured  the  extension  of  its  boundary  at 
the  expense  of  Turkey.  [For  earlier  deahngs 
see  TuBKBT,  Relations  with.] 

Flnlttr,  fli«t.  of  OrMM;  QOTviniu,  OttOtUkU 
dM  ITraHMtaitm  jakrlrndtiU  t  L.  Ssieeaat,  Snr 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Green,  Sm  Hbmkt  {d.  1399),  was  the  son 
of  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and 
was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  ministers  in  the  lat- 
ter years  of  his  reign.  HesBems  to  have  htma 
extremely  unpopular  on  aooonnt  of  his  extor- 
tion of  money  by  illegal  means,  and  on  the 
landing  of  Bolingbroke  was  seised  and  som- 
marily  pat  to  death. 

Green  Cloth,  The  Boari>  of.  A  Board 
attached  to  the  royal  household,  presided  over 
by  the  Lord  Steward.  It  had  power  to  punish 
onendera  within  the  precincte  of  the  palace, 
and  iasoed  the  warrants  which  were  neceesaiy 
before  a  servant  of  the  household  conld  be 
arrested  for  debt. 

Greenwich  was  the  seat  of  a  royal 
palace  much  occupied  by  the  Tudor  princes, 
and  palled  down  after  the  Restoration.  The 
site  was  assigned  by  William  III.  for  the 
great  hospital  for  retired  seamen  he  there 
founded.  Since  1869  iha  building  baa  been 
devoted  to  the  Royal  Naval  College. 

Greenwood,  John  (d.  1692),  a  pro- 
minent Barrowifft,  was  examined  before  the 
Court  of  Hig^  Commission  in  1687  on  a 
charge  of  promulgating  seditious  and  schism- 
atical  opinions,  and  iras  imprisoned.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  again  committed  to  the 
Fleet,  and  in  1592  was  executed,  at  the  same 
time  as  Henry  Barrow. 

Gregg,  William  (d.  1708),  was  clerk  in 
the  office  of  Harley,  Queen  Anne's  Secretary 
of  State.  He  was  first  employed  by  that 
minister  as  a  apy  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  1707  and  1708  he 
was  engaged  in  a  tr^somtble  correspondence 
with  M.  de  Chamillart,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State.  He  slipped  hia  letters  into  those  of 
Marshal  Tallatd,  whoee  correspondence,  since 
he  was  prisoner  of  war,  passed  through  Bar- 
ley's office.  One  of  these  ^ckets  was  evened 
on  suspicion  in  HcJland.  Gregg  was  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  death.  The  House  of  Lords,  bitterly 
opposed  to  Harley,  entered  on  a  searching 
investigation  of  the  case,  with  the  object  of 
establishing  the  minister's  complicity.  Gregg 
was  told  that  if  he  would  make  a  full  con- 
fession, he  might  hope  for  the  intercessicm  of 
the  House.  He  refused  to  retract  his  first 
statement,  and  was  hanged  at  Tyburn  on 
April  28. 

Grenada,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 

was  discovered  by  Columbos  in  1478,  bnt 
colonised  in  1650  by  the  French  Gk>vemor  of 
Martinique ;  and,  in  1674,  on  the  collapse  of 
the  French  West  India  Cnnpany,  lapsed  to 
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tiie  Freni^  crown.  The  French  retained  it 
until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1763),  when  it  waa 
made  over  to  England.  In  1779  Qrenada 
was  retaken  by  the  French,  bat  was  restored 
1^  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783).  In  1795 
thne  was  a  negro  insnrrection,  caused  mainly 
W  the  intri^es  of  the  French  planters,  the 
etfects  of  which  retarded  for  many  yean  the 
progress  of  the  island.  The  government, 
which  is  repreeentatiTe,  and  extends  also  to 
most  of  the  Orenadines  lying  between  Grenada 
and  St.  Vincent,  is  vested  in  a  lieatenant- 
gommor,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  house  of 
aasembly  elet^ed  by  the  pet^le.  The  chief 
exports  are  sugar  and  ootbnL  ' 

B.  U.  Haitin,  SriMcJi  (MmiM;  B.  Edwiida, 

OranTille,  Sir  Bevil  1696,  d.  1643), 
R  grandson  of  bir  Bichard  Grenville,  a  gallant 
othcer  who  joined  the  Royalist  army  ia  1642, 
defeutod  the  Parliamentary  forces  at  Stratton, 
and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Lansdown  (July 
5,  1643}.  Clarendon  says  that  the  Royali^ 
successes  in  Cornwall  were  almost  entirely 
due  to  his  energy ;  and  speaks  warmly  of  his 
br^ht  courage  and  gentle  dispositicnL. 
CUMndon,  Htrt  4/^  it»  Aebdltoa. 

OrenTille,  Gbosoe  {h.  \t\%  d.  1770), 

was  tiie  son  of  Bichard  Grenville,  of  Wotton, 
by  Hester,  Countess  Temple.  In  1741  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Buckingham,  which  town 
he  continued  to  represent  until  hia  death. 
In  1744  he  was  appointed  a  Junior  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  in  Henry  Pelham's  govem- 
ment.  In  1747  he  was  promoted  to  the  stune 
office  in  the  Treasury;  and  on  Newcastle 
becoming  Prime  Minister  in  1764  he  became 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1762,  when  Lord 
Bute  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Grenville  was  made  Secretary  of  State  in  hia 
place,  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  fiute'B  resignation  in  the  following  Ajoil, 
Grenville  became  at  once  Prime  Minister  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Bote,  who  expected  to  find  him  a  very 
willingtool;  buthesoondiscoverodhiamiBtake. 
Grenville,  who  feared  the  king  as  little  as  he 
did  the  people,  complained  bitterly  of  Bate's 
secret  infiueBce,  and  at  once  became  odious 
to  tiie  king  in  consequence.  The  death 
of  Lord  Egremont,  Secretary  of  State,  in 
August,  gave  George  an  excuse  for  changing 
his  ministry ;  and  he  accordingly,  through 
Bute's  means,  opened  negotiations  with  Pitt. 
These,  however,  failed;  and  he  was  again 
obliged  to  fall  back  npon  Grenville,  who 
strengUiened  his  position  by  enlisting  the  Bed- 
ford faction  on  his  side.  But  the  new  acces- 
sion of  strength  did  not  save  the  ministry. 
The  issue  of  general  warrants,  and  the 
struggle  with  Wilkes,  cost  the  ministry 
£100,000,  and  lost  them  any  share  of  popu- 
larity they  ever  possessed.  This  measure  was 
noon  followed  by  the  Stamp  Act.  In  Joly, 
1766,  the  king,  seeing  hia  way  to  form  a 


new  ministry,  summarily  dismissed  Grenville 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  1769  Grenville 
became  recondled  to  his  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Chatham,  and  took  an  eager  part  in  the  debates 
on  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes.  In  1770  he 
carried  his  Bill  on  Controverted  Elections,  b^ 
which  he  transferred  the  trial  of  election  peti- 
tions from  the  House  at  large  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House.  [Elections.]  Foi 
some  time  pa^t  his  health  had  been  declining, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1770— only  a  few 
months  after  passing  hia  Election  Bill — ^he 
died.  "He  took  nablic  businMa,'*  Borke 
said  of  him  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  "  not 
as  a  duty  he  was  to  fulfil,  but  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjoy ;  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 
out  of  the  House,  except  in  such  things  as 
some  wa^  related  to  the  things  that  were  to 
be  done  in  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say 
this  for  him,  his  ambitioa  was  of  a  noble  and 
generous  strain." 

Joau,  Jf«m.  0/  i\»  B«i)in  <t^  Qtvtgt  in. ;  Wtl- 
pole,  MtTOi  <tf  tht  lUign  of  Qeorg*  III.;  Alb«- 
mam,  Aocmnhom  and  liii  ContnnporariM  ; 
Kaoanlar,  aeeond  Bmhj  ob  Chothum ,-  GmiTille, 
OarvmwMdtne*;  Mmhj,  RjA.;  Suuihope,  Hut. 

[w.  iTs.] 

Gmnville*  SieRichabd  (A.  I640,  d.  1591), 
one  of  the  renowned  sailors  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies, 
1585,  to  inflict  what  damage  he  could  on 
Spanish  commerce.  In  1687  be  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  War,  which  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  {neparations  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  Armada ;  and  did 
good  service  for  hia  country  against  the 
Spaniards.  In  1697  he  took  part  in  an 
ex^dition  under  Ijord  Thomas  Howard,  which 
sailed  for  the  Azores  to  intercept  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  on  their  return  from  South 
America ;  the  design  of  the  English  was  dis- 
covered by  Spain,  and  fifty-three  shipa  of 
war  were  sent  oat  as  a  convoy ;  a  ftmous 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Sir  Richard, 
after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  was 
killed;  his  memory  being  subsequently  de- 
fended from  an;;^  blame  for  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  by  his  friend  Sir  Walter  Raleigh : 
"From  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,"  says 
Raleigh,  "  be  utterly  refused  to  turn  from  the 
enemy,  protesting  he  would  rather  die  tiian 
be  guilty  of  sud^  dishonour  to  himself,  hia 
countrj-,  and  her  Majesty's  ship." 
Tytler,  Life  nf  BaXntK. 

Grenville,  William  Wtndhak,  Lord 
{b.  1769,  d.  1834),  third  son  of  George  Qren- 
viUe,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church. 
In  1782  he  was  elected  M.F.  for  Buckingham, 
and  in  the  following  year  acoompaiuMt  his 
brother.  Earl  Temple,  to  Ireland,  as  private 
secretaiy.  In  Dec.,  1784,  he  succeeded  Burke 
as  Pajmaster-General,  and  began  to  give  his 
cousin  Pitt  most  valuable  assistance  at  a  time 
whoL  he  most  needed  it.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  death  of  Cornwall,  but  he  onl^  held  tiu 
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chair  for  four  months,  heing  then  made  Home 
Secretary,  an  office  tbat  afiorded  him  more 
actiTe  employment  In  1790  he  was  raised 
to  the  Upper  House,  and  in  the  following 
year  wait  to  preside  ever  the  Foreign  Office, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  till  Pitt's 
resignation.  As  Foreign  Minister  he  thoroughly 
carried  out  Pitt's  policy,  and  rejected  all  peace 
with  the  revolutionary  government.  He  was 
the  mover  in  the  Hooae  of  Lords  of  the 
Treaeon  Bill  in  1795.  He  was  even  a  stronger 
supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  thim  Pitt, 
and  during  Pitt's  last  ministry  Lord  UrenviUe 
remained  m  opposition  on  this  ground.  On 
his  death  he  combined  with  Fox  to  form  the 
administration  of  "  All  the  Talents."  That 
ministry,  however,  was  but  diort-lived ;  and, 
on  being  dismissed  Lord  Grenville  remain^ 
in  oppoeition  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  close  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
literary  retirement,  when  he  did  much  valu- 
able worh,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to 
throw  mach  new  light  on  the  inner  workings 
and  party  intriguee  of  the  early  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  He  lived  on  at  Drop- 
more  in  Bockinghamahire  till  1834,  where  he 
died  on  Jan.  12.  Twice  had  overtures  been 
made  to  him  to  take  office  again — in  1809 
and  in  1812.  But  Catholic  Emanci^tion 
must  be  an  essential  element  in  any  line  of 
policy  which  Grenville  would  support.  With 
that  high  sense  of  hooour  and  integrity 
which  idways  distinguished  him  and  Lord 
Grey,  they  both  excluded  themselves  from 
office  for  twenty  years.  As  a  Forngn  Minister 
Grenville  must  rank  above  Pitt  His  oratori- 
cal powers  were  at  times  the  wonder  of  the 
House  of  Lords;  bat,  like  Fox,  he  was  too 
liberal-minded  not  to  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  genetslly  in  (^position. 

FeUew,  atdmuKdh:  Cowto  md  OaMnct*  th« 
Bten^;  Qnfm  lAft  md  Opinion*;  Lord  Col- 
ehSBter'a  Diarg;  erm«iU*  Fopmu. 

[W.  R.  8.] 
Orevhun.  Sm  Thomas  {».  1619,  d.  1679), 
a  famous  merohant,  the  scHi  of  Sir  Richard 
Oreeham,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  died 
1648,  first  attained  fame  as  a  financier  by  nego- 
ciating  certain  loans  for  Edward  VI.  in  16M. 
He  was  subsequently  employed  on  several 
occasions  by  Elizabeth,  who  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  obtaining  money  from 
foreign  merchants ;  and  also  in  raising  loans 
from  merchants  in  England.  In  1666  he 
founded  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  1670. 

Wavd's  Unns  CoDBln^wai,  AniMRt  AifUah- 
ntn. 

Omille,  Chahles  C.  F.  {b.  1794,  d. 
1866),  was  Clerk  to  the  Council  from  1821  to 
1860.  He  compiled  a  Joumat,  which  is  of 
connderable  value  as  material  for  the  lustory 
of  the  courts  and  cabinets  of  George  IV., 
WiUiam  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria. 

Grey,  Lidt  CATHBRtm  (if.  1667),  was 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and 


younger  sister  of  lady  Jane  Grey  (q.v,),  after 
whose  death  she  represented  the  house  of 
SufEolk,  wluoh  by  Henry  VIIL's  will  was  to 
succeed  Elisabeth  to  the  throne.  After  the 
acceasioa  of  Elizabeth,  Philip  of  Spain  endea- 
voured to  set  her  claims  in  (^position  to  the 
queen,  but  was  unable  to  get  her  into  his 
hands.  In  1661  ehe  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
ostoisibly  for  having  contracted  a  secret 
mairiage  with  Lord  Hertford,  bat  in  reality 
for  fear  she  should  prove  a  dangerous  rivu 
to  Elizabeth.  In  1663  Lady  Catherine's 
claims  were  serioutly  discussed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  next  year  John  Hales,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  published  an  elaborate 
aigument  in  her  &vour.  She  died  in  Jan., 
1667,  her  death  being  accelerated  hy  the 
harsh  treatment  of  Elizabeth,  and  "having 
been,"  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  "the  object  of 
the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn 
who  hoped  to  make  use  of  her."  Lady  Hert- 
ford's marriage,  which  was  declared  null  by 
Elizabeth's  commissioners,  was  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  pronounced  valid  by  a  jury. 

Lingurd,  RUi.  of  Sng. ;  Fronde,  Hut  tif  Eng.  i 
Hallam,  Coiut.  SUt. 

Orey,  CuAiu.Ba,  Eakl  {b.  1764,  d.  1846), 
son  of  the  first  Earl  Grey,  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge.  He 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the  county  of 
NorUiumberland  in  1786,  and  joined  the 
'Whig  Oppositioa  under  Charles  James  Fox- 
He  cusplayed  such  ability  in  his  first  speech 
that  he  was  from  tbat  time  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  party,  and  as  such  was  chosen  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings.  In  1792  he  became  a 
member  of  the  great  society,  "  the  Friends 
of  the  People,"  the  awwed  object  of  which 
was  to  obtain  a  reform  in  the  lystan  <tf 
Parliamentary  representation.  In  1796  he 
opposed  the  liquidation  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  debts.  In  the  same  year  he  unsuc- 
cessfully moved  the  impeachment  of  Pitt  In 
1797  he  brought  forwud  a  plan  of  reform, 
which  was  rejected  by  149  Totec  He  re- 
mained one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bitterest  opponaits 
till  his  death.  On  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fox  to 
power,  180G,  Mr.  Grev,  now  Lord  Howick,  was 
appointed  First  Lorn  of  the  Admiralty.  On 
the  death  of  Fox  he  became  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  Foreign  Secretary.  The 
Catholic  Relief  question,  however,  overthrew 
the  ministry.  In  1 807  he  socoeeded  his  father 
as  Earl  Gre^.  In  1810,  when  the  Duke  of 
Portland  resigned,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Lords  Grey  and  Grwiville,  who, 
however,  refused  to  unite  with  the  proposed 
ministry.  In  1812  a  similar  attempt  failed. 
In  1827  Earl  Grey  declined  to  support  Mr. 
Canning.  The  sudden  termination  of  the 
Wdlin^ton  ministry  in  1830  brought  him 
from  hit  retirement  as  the  only  man  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  difficult  question  of 
Parliantentary  Beform.   In  aoc^tiog  office 
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ha  stipiilated  that  the  reform  of  Parliament 
should  be  made  a  cabinet  question.  The 
support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation 
greatly  &cilitated  the  task  which  Earl  Grey 
had  undertaken,  and  enabled  him  to  con- 
struct his  ministry  without  much  difficulty, 
the  most  serious  impediment  being  created 
by  the  position  of  Mr.  Brougham,  which  was 
got  over  by  making  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
A  fieform  Bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  John 
Bussflll  on  April  12,  after  a  long  discnsaion, 
General  Gascoyna  aaccessfnlly  carried  his 
motion  against  the  government,  and  a  disso- 
lution became  necessar)',  to  which  the  king 
at  last  consented.  The  danger,  however, 
became  pressing,  as  Lord  WhamcliSe  bad 
threatened  to  move  an  address  in  the  Lords, 
praying  the  king  not  to  dissolve.  The  House 
was  dijuolved  the  very  day  Lord  WhamcUfEe's 
threatened  address  was  to  have  come  on. 
The  election  of  1831  sent  back  a  krge  re- 
forming majority  to  Parliament,  and  on  June 
24,  Lord  John  Bussell  again  introduced  the 
bill.  The  struggle  from  this  time  lay  in  the 
Lords.  On  April  9,  1832,  Earl  Grey  moved 
that  the  third  Reform  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time.  The  second  reading  was  earned 
by  the  aid  of  Lord  Wbamclifie  and  the 
"JMrnmers.  Lord  Lyndhurst  now  moved 
in  committee  that  the  c-onaideration  of  the 
diMEranohising  clauses  should  be  postponed 
until  the  enfranchising  clauses  had  been 
considered.  This  motion  was  carried  against 
the  government  in  spite  of  Earl  Grey's 
warning  to  the  House  that  he  should  con- 
sider its  success  fatal  to  his  measure,  and 
resigned,  May  9.  The  state  of  the  country 
became  terrible;  Sir  flobert  Peel  declined 
office.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  found  it 
impossible  to  construct  a  govcrament.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  recall  Earl  Grey,  and  Karl 
Grey  obeyed  the  summons.  But  before  he 
left  the  presence  of  the  king  he  bad  obtained 
from  him  a  written  promise  that  he  would 
"  create  such  a  number  of  peers  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  Reform  Bill."  The 
bill  was  eventually  carried  by  the  personal 
influence  of  the  king,  though  violent  alterca- 
tions and  reoriminatioos  occurred  on  the 
subject  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Re- 
formed Parliament  gave  the  Whigs  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  first  business  was 
to  consiiur  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  it  was 
found  necesoary  to  pass  a  Coercion  fiilL  In 
1834  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Eaii  of 
Ripon,  Mi.  Stanley,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
resigned.  This  somewhat  shook  the  minis- 
try, and  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  seces- 
sions, an  Irish  Church  Commission  was  hastily 
^pointed toprocure evidence.  Hr.  Littleton's 
Tithe  Bill  (IriBh)  gave  another  shock  to  the 
ministry,  and  the  motion  of  O'Connell 
and  Mr.  Littleton  on  the  Coercion  Bill, 
which  produced  the  resignation  of  the 
Premier  and  Lord  Altborp,  ended  Lord  Grey's 
political  oareo-.   He  resigned  to  save  tiie 


rest  of  his  ministry.  From  this  time  he  took 
little  part  in  public  ofEaixs. 

Wolpolo,  Bid.       San.;  KartinwD.  TUrty 
Ttanrptaet;  AmmalUipd«r.  [B.  8.] 

Grey,  Sir  George  (A.  1792,  d.  1883),  was 
the  son  of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  nephew  of 
Earl  Grey.  Educated  at  Oriel  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18^;  and 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Devonport  in 
1832.  In  1834  he  acted  for  a  few  months  as 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  He  re- 
turned to  the  same  post  on  the  accession  of 
Lord  Melbourne  in  183o,  and  continued  to 
hold  it  till  1839,  when  he  became  Judge- 
Advocate,  an  office  which  he  exchanged  in 
1841  for  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  I>nc^  of 
Lancaster.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
John  RuBseU's  first  administration  in  1846, 
he  was  appointed  Home  Secretary.  In  this 
capacity  he  showed  himself  a  splendid  ad- 
ministrator during  the  commotions  of  1848, 
and  eanied  the  confidence  of  all  parties  by  his 
pmdence  and  vigour.  In  1864  he  accepted 
the  Colonial  Office  under  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Coalition  ministry.  In  1866  he  returned  lo 
the  Home  Office  under  Lord  Palmerston's 
first  administration ;  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  Lord  Pal- 
merston's return  to  office  in  1859 ;  became 
Home  Secretary  a^in  in  1861,  and  retired 
with  his  colleagues  in  1866.  On  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament  in  1874,  he  retired  from 
public  life. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane  (b.  1537,  d.  1654),  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of 
Dorset,  and  Prances  Brandon,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk.  On  the  approach- 
ing death  of  Edward  VT.  becoming  apparent 
in  1563,  the  Duke  of  Northumlierland 
conceived  the  idea  of  aggrandising  his  own 
family  by  obtaining  the  crown  for  Lady  Jane, 
and  marrying  her  to  his  son  Lord  Guilford 
Dudley.  Accordingly,  heinducedEdwardVI. 
to  alter  the  succession  in  her  &vour,  hoping 
that  as  Lady  Jane  was  a  Protestant,  she  would 
receive  the  snraort  of  the  refonning  paities. 
On  the  young  King's  deatii  I^y  Jane  was  in- 
formed by  the  dnke  that  ahe  was  queen,  and 
was  proc^imed  by  him  in  various  parts  of  Uie 
coimtry,  but  the  people  refused  to  recognise 
the  usurpation.  After  a  brief  reign  of  eleven 
days,  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Mary,  and 
Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  subsequently  condeomed  to  death. 
They  were  kept  in  captivity  for  some  time, 
and  were  not  executed  until  after  Wyatt'a 
rebellion  in  1664.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose 
education  had  been  entrusted  to  Aylmer  and 
Roger  Ascfaam,  was  as  accomplished  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  was  a  fluent  scholar  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  "She  has  left 
us,"  says  Mr.  Fronde,  "  a  portrait  of  herself 
drawn  by  her  own  hand,  a  portrait  of  pie^, 
parity,  and  free  noble  ianocenoa  unoolourea. 
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even  to  a  fitalt,  vith  the  emotional  weakoeesea 

of  hnmanity." 

NicoUa,  £ady  Jotu  Qrey ;  Lingard^ist .  ofKng.; 
Sbuon  Turner,  HUt.  of  Eng. ;  Fruude,  Hiit.  M 
£ng. ;  Trtlar,  Eitt.  of  ihtg.  vndtr  E<L  VI.  anA 
Xarg. 

Qs0Yt  LoBD,  of  Oioby,  was  the  chief 
of  the  Anabaptists  dnring'  the  period  of  the 
Qnat  Bebelhon.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
Pride's  Piu^  (q-T.)' 

Ony,  Sut  John,  of  Groby  (d.  U5S),  a 
Lancastrian  leader  who  fell  in  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  waa  the  first  husband  of 
Elizabeth  'Woodville,  afterwards  wife  of 
Edward  IV. 

Gray,  Loan  Lbonard  (4.  1641),  was  the 
second  son  of  Thomas,  first  Marquiu  of  DorseL 
He  was  sent  over  to  Ireland,  in  1  oSfi , 
to  assiat  Skeffington.  On  Skeffington's  death 
he  became  Loni  Deputy,  1636.  Tofi:ether 
with  Lord  James  Butler,  lu  destroyed  O'Brien's 
Bridge  OTer  the  Shannon,  long  an  object  of 
alarm  to  the  Koglish,  and  he  induced  the 
O'Connor  to  come  to  terms.  His  sister,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  was  the  second  wife  of 
Grerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  try  and  capture  his 
own  nephew,  that  nobleman's  heir,  an  object 
widciK  he  did  not  succeed  in  effecting,  in 
1638,  he  attacked  the  Island  Scots.  He  was, 
however,  compelled  to  retreat,  in  spite  of 
Ormonde's  help,  before  the  combined  forces  of 
Desmond  and  the  O'Brieos.  Lord  Leonard 
was  a  staunch  Catholic,  and  this,  together  with 
the  favour  he  showed  the  Geraldines  and  the 
natives,  made  him  hated  by  Ormonde.  Soon 
after  lus  recall,  at  his  own  request  in  1540, 
bo  WEB  accused  of  a  treaaonable  understand- 
ing with  his  Idnsmen,  the  EUtzgeralds,  Hnd 
executed  in  IMl.  Moat  probably  he  was 
innocent. 

rroudB,  Hid.  ffB»g.i  Brewer.  tntroSmOtoM  to 
tliaIMtn<MdPaptn<ifHnrfVItf.'i  Btlg». 

QT9r,  Bm  Patoick,  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  James  IT.  Having  a  bitter  feud 
with  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  on  account  of  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  in  Douglas  Castle,  he 
gave  the  earl  his  death-wound,  after  he  had 
been  stabbed  by  the  king,  in  Stirling  Castle 
(1462). 

Oray,  Lobd  Richakd  {d.  1483),  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  John  Grey,  by  Elizabeth 
WoodviUe,  and  consequently  half-brother  of 
King  Edward  V.    In  1483  he  was  seised, 

together  with  his  uncle.  Earl  Rivers,  at 
Northampton  by  Bichard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  eventually  put  to  death  at  Fontetract. 

Chwr,  SiK  Thomas  {d.  1416),  was  a  knight 
of  Northumberland  who,  in  1415,  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge  to  place 
the  Earl  of  Mardi  on  the  throne.  He  was 
seized,  and  having  confessed  his  guilt,  was 
immediately  executed. 

Qn^,  Lobd  Thoxas  (,d.  1554),  broUier 


of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  joined  in  the  rebel- 
lion in  the  midland  counties  (1654)  organised 
by  the  duke  in  conjunction  wim  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyait  in  Kent  After  the 
defeat  of  Suffolk's  forces  by  Lord  Hunting- 
don at  Coventry,  Thomas  Grey  eecaped  to 
Wales,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  executed 
(February,  15d4).  He  vras  a  man  of  ambition 
and  daring,  and  his  unbounded  influence  over 
his  brother,  the  duke,  was  believed  to  have 
drawn  the  latter  info  this  enteiprise. 
Stowe;  LJngard;  Froade. 

QrMT  da  Wilttm,  Ahthub,  Earl 
(if.  1693),  was  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
commander  of  Heniy  VIII.'s  time.  He  was 
Lord-Ueut<>nant  of  Ireland  in  1680.  In  that 
year  he  suffered  a  Bovcre  repulse  in  Glen 
Malure  from  the  Wicklow  septa.  It  was  to 
him,  however,  that  the  supprossion  of  Des- 
mond's rebellion  was  largely  due,  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  troops  at  Smorwick 
(q.T.).  As  a  stem  Puritan,  he  made  himself 
unpopolar  by  his  severity,  and  was  re-called 
in  1684.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  passed  judgment  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  waa  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Fronde ;  Slot*  Paptrt ;  Burke,  Extinct  Peerages. 

Orey  de  Wilton,  William,  Earl  (d. 
166^,  was  Governor  of  Berwick  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  and  in  that  capacity  distin- 
guished himself  by  several  raids  across  the 
border,  in  one  of  which  (1648)  he  took  and 
fortified  Haddington.  During  the  rebellion 
in  the  west  of  England  (1649)  he  did  much  to 
lepresa  the  iosuncction.  In  1661  he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  by  order  of  Warwick,  who 
mistrusted  him  as  a  friend  of  Somerset, 
though  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he  is  found 
slightly  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  to  place 
Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  tiirone.  Made 
Governor  of  Guunea  by  Mary,  he  kept  a 
cloee  watch  upon  the  French,  and  had  his 
advice  been  hstened  to,  Calais  would  have 
been  saved.  The  fall  of  Calais  was  quickly 
followed  by  that  of  Guisnes,  which  Grey 
found  himself  compelled  to  surrender.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  sent  to  the 
north,  where  he,  after  a  lengthy  siege,  made 
an  assault  upon  Leith,  which,  however,  en- 
tirely ftiiled. 

Qrinutoae*  Sm  Hakrottlb  {b.  1594, 
if.  168S),  a  strong  Presbyterian,  repreeentod 
C^olohester  in  the  Long  Parliament.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  excluded  by  Pride's 
Purge.  On  the  king's  execution  he  left 
En^and,  and  remained  abroad  for  several 
years.  In  1656  he  was  elected  M.P.  for 
Essex,  but  was  excluded  from  the  House. 
In  Apnl,  1660,  he  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Convention  Parliament.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  commissioners  sent  to  Charles  at  Breda. 
Yot  his  services  at  the  Restoration,  he  was, 
in  November,  1660,  created  Master  of  the 
Uolls.   During  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  he 
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distiDguiahed  himself  by  asserting  the  right  of 
the  CommoDB  to  <hooae  their  own  Speaker 
(1679)  and  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics. 

Foa,  Judgw  of  EnylandL 

Oxindal,  Edmund  {b.  1619,  d.  1663), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  near  St. 
Bees  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  waa 
made  Canon  of  Westminster  in  1S52,  and 
Chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  at  whose  death  he 
was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the  Continent 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to 
England  a  strong  Puritan,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Geneva ;  ho  waived  his  ob- 
.jectiona  to  vestments  so  far  as  to  accept  the 
see  of  London  on  the  deprivation  of  Bonner 
in  1662.  Qriadal,  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  Theological  Controvermr  at  Wedt- 
minster,  1669,  waa  a  sound  theologian  and 
noted  loeacher ;  but  he  constantly  incurred 
the  queen's  displeasure  for  his  mildness  in 
enforcing  the  Act  of  Uniformity;  yet  in  1670 
he  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  and  on  the 
death  (A  Archbishop  Parker,  1575,  was  trans- 
lated to  Canterbiuy.  His  administration  was 
not  very  saocessfiil  in  some  ways ;  his  Puri- 
tan sympathy  made  him  refuse  to  put  down 
the  "prophesyings"  of  that  party,  and  he 
was,  in  consequence,  sequestered  from  the 
exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for  five  years, 
being  only  restored  in  1662,  a  year  before  his 
death,  thoui<h  he  never  regained  t^e  favour 
of  the  queen,  who  tre^ed  lum  with  ^reat  and 
unmerited  harshness.  As  Archbishop  of 
Oanterbarj',  Orindal  made  no  mark.  His 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  queen  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  in  harmony,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  deep 
piety,  and  some  moderation;  mild,  sAabl^ 
and  generous,  and  much  admired  by  his  own 
party. 

Hook,  Lmu  of  t\t  AreWthirpt:  Uosheiin, 
£«ctM.  Hut. ;  Strjrpe,  X^e  ^  Oriiutol. 

Gnqnalond  Wost  is  separated  from 
Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River.  After 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  there  in  1867 
the  di^riot  was  made  a  BriUsh  colony, 
and  in  1877  was  made  a  province  of  Cape 
Colraiy ;  its  local  affairs  being  managed  by 
an  administrator.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  country  is  undulating  grassy  plains, 
well  adapted  to  sheep  farming. 

Qxitllt  i°  Anglo-Saxon  law,  ia  a  word 
of  narrower  meaning  than  "frith,"  with 
which  it  is  often  coupled.  It  signifies  a 
n>ecial  or  localised  peace  or  protection,  par- 
ticnlaxly  that  granted  by  the  King  or  a  high 
official.  While  "frith*'  was  primarily  per- 
soiud,  the  peace  of  an  individual,  the  "  grith," 
was  tarritocial,  the  peace  of  a  district. 

OrosWtMttt,  Robert  (6.  1176,  d.  1263), 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  medineval  ecclesiastics  and  schoolmen,  was 
bom  at  Stradbrooke  in  Suffolk  of  poor  parents. 
He  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  where  he 
gained  a  very  great  xeputation  as  a  student 


and  teacher.  He  became  *'  rector  scholarum  " 
at  Paris,  and  first  rector  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Oxford.  He  received  various  preferments, 
but  in  1232rresigned  all  but  one  in  order  to  con- 
tinue at  Oxford.  In  1235  his  election  as  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  gave  him  both  a  wider  sphere  of 
work  and  a  special  relation  to  his  university. 
As  administrator  of  his  huge  diooeae  he  was 
both  active  and  succesaful,  A  long  struggle 
with  his  chapter  was  only  ended  by  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  rope.  Innocent  IV., 
who,  at  the  Counoil  of  Lyons  practically 
decided  in  the  bishop's  favour.  His  drastic 
visitation  of  the  monasteries  of  his^ee,  though 
hampered  by  the  disfavour  shown  to  him  at 
Rome,  where  the  gold  of  the  monks  was  all- 
powerful,  was  resolutely  carried  through.  A 
sturdy  champion  of  liberty,  he  prevailed  in 
1244  in  preventing  the  grant  of  a  royal 
subsidy,  and  kept  together  the  opposition, 
when  likely  to  be  broken  up  by  the  king's 
intrigues ;  and  he  ensured  the  reading  tiia 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  violat<ns 
of  the  Great  Charter  in  every  parish  of  hit 
diocese.  A  similar  spirit  actuated  the  refusal 
in  1261  to  admit  foreigners  ignorant  of 
English  into  rich  preferment  in  his  diocese, 
and  led  to  a  papal  suspension,  which,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  duration.  In  1262  he 
prevented  the  collection  of  a  tenth  imposed 
upon  the  dei^  by  the  Pope  for  Henry  III.'s 
necessities.  In  1253  he  refused  to  induct  the 
Pope's  own  nephew  into  a  prebend  at  Lincoln. 
His  celebrated  letter  of  refusal,  while  accept* 
ing  the  ultramontane  position,  was  thorou^ly 
decided  in  its  tone.  After  his  death  miracles 
were  reported  at  his  tomb,  but  the  effort  to 
obtain  canonisation  for  so  bad  a  papalist 
failed.  Grosseteste  had  a  wide  acquaintance^ 
over  which  he  exercised  great  influence. 
The  spiritual  adviser  of  Adam  de  Maxisco, 
the  intimato  friend  of  Simon  de  Montfort, 
and  the  tutor  to  his  sons,  he  was  yet  the 
friend  of  the  queen  and  even  of  the  king. 
The  sturdy  practical  temper  illustrated 
aU  his  life's  acts  was  combined  with  van 
knowledge,  great  dialectical  and  metaphysical 
subtlety,  activity  in  preaching  and  teaching, 
and  real  spiritual  feeling ;  his  leisure,  too, 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  French  love 
poetry. 

Ferrjr,  L^<>  <^  QromeUtU;  Gr<MwtMt«*«  LitUn 
in  Bolls  Smea.  edited,  with  v&luable  intmdnc- 
tion,  bf  Mr.  Luard  \  Msttheir  FarU,  Hulona 
UoioT.  pi.  F.  T.] 

GnadaloUM,  The  Island  op,  is  a  Frencb 
possession  in  tne  Antilles.  Settled  in  1636 
by  die  French,  it  resisted  English  attacks  in 
1691  and  1703, but  was  captured  in  1769,  and 
restored  in  1763,  and  again  in  1794  it  became 
English.  Restored  in  1803  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  it  was  re-conquered  in  1810,  sur- 
rendered to  Sweden  in  1613,  restored  to 
France  in  18U.  In  1816  the  British  finoUf 
withdrew. 
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Gnadar,  Ralph,  -was  of  Xorman  or  Breton 
origin,  but  was  bnm  in  Enr^laud.  Uti  was 
made  Earl  of  Norfolk  by  William  I.,  bnt  in 
1075,  nhiefly  being  irritated  af  tlie  king's 
refusing  to  allow  his  marriage  with  the 
sister  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  he  organised  a 
conspiracy,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
deposition  of  WiUiam,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  earls  to  the  power  they  had  enjoyed 
under  Edward  the  Confessor,  The  plot  was 
betrayed,  and  Kalph  fled  to  Britanny.  Even- 
tually he  joined  the  tint  Crusade,  and  died  in 
Palestine. 

Onalo  was  Appointed  Papal  legate  in 
England  in  thu  year  1*216.  He  strongly  sup- 
ported King  John  against  Louia  of  France, 
and  on  John's  death  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  the  rec<^ition  of  the  young  King 
Henry.  Mr.  Lnard  says  that  "  the  preserra- 
tion  ot  the  Plantagenet  line,  and  the  defeat  of 
Louis,  were  entirely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Rome."  For  two  year*  Oualo  was  one  of  the 
rulers  of  England.  His  power  waa  absolute 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  State 
it  was  Tery  consideTable,  and  on  the  whole 
his  influence  was  decidedly  for  good.  He 
was  replaced  in  1218  by  FanduU. 

Gniuia  is  an  eztensive  country  in  the 
north-east  of  iioQth  America.  In  1595  Raleigh 
ascended  its  great  river,  the  Orinoco.  In 
1580  the  Dnhm  planted  a  colony,  and  in  1642 
the  English  settled  at  Paramaribo.  The 
English  settlement  did  not  succeed,  and  the 
land  remained  with  the  Dutch.  In  1781 
Rodney  took  possession  of  it,  but  in  1784  it 
was  restored.  Again  in  1 796  the  English  cap- 
tured Qoiana,  and  in  1803  a  cession,  confirmed 
in  1814,  was  made  to  England  of  the  portion 
now  called  British  Qniana. 

Dalton.  Hut.  c/  BritU  Gvteas ;  S.  X.  Uartla, 
Brittwh  Ceimnim. 

Gnioowar,  or  Gaekwar,  is  the  title  of 
the  sovereign  ta  the  Mahiatta  State  of  Baroda. 
[Uahrattab.] 

Ouadford  Conrt-houe,  Thb  Battlh 
OP  (&Iarch  15,  1781),  during  the  closing 
period  of  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
was  almost  the  only  gleam  of  success  that 
shone  on  Comwallis's  fatal  advance  into  the 
North.  At  ttiB  be^jnniiijg  of  the  year  he 
entered  Ntnth  CaroUns.  Greene,  wjui  mnch 
prudence,  refused  to  attack  him,  and  retreated 
before  him.  On  February  20,  Comwallis, 
halting  at  Hillsborough,  invited  all  loyalists  to 
join  Um ;  but  a  smafl  detachment  of  them  on 
their  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  proclama- 
tion were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Amencans,  and 
the  rest  took  fright.  Again  Comwallis 
advanced,  and  Ort^ene  at  length  determined 
to  give  him  battle.  On  some  strong  ground 
near  Guildford  Court-house,  Comwallis  at- 
tacked, and  the  regulars  were  as  usual  irre- 
sistible. They  carried  Oreene's  position  de- 
spte  inferioritv  in  numbers  and  position.  In 

H»T^17* 


results,  however,  the  victory  was  signally 
deficient,  for  Comwallis,  %oo  weak  to  advance, 
and  receiving  no  reinforcements,  had  to  fall 
back  on  Wilmington.  [AXBUICAH  Imdepbk- 
DSNCB,  War  op.] 

Baucroft,  Biit.  ofAmer.  Bn.,  fv.,  e.  SSj  Stan- 
hope, Hid.      Sng.,  e.  U. 

Gnilfordt  Francis  North,  Lord  (b.  1637, 
d.  1685),  was  appointed  in  1671  Solicitor- 
General,  and  in  1673  was  advanced  to  the 
Attoiney-Generalship.  He  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1674.  In  1679  he 
was  made  one  of  Sir  Wilham  Temple's  new 
Council.  He  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  pro- 
clamation against  tumultuous  petitions,  for 
which  the  House  of  Commons  in  1680  ordered 
his  impeachment,  but  the  dissolution  pre- 
vented its  being  brought  on.  In  1682  he 
was  made  Lord  Keeper,  a  post  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  beii^  created  Lord  Guilford  in 
1683.  A  very  unfavourable  character  is 
given  of  him  by  Lord  Campbell,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserved. 
Campbell,  Live*     thi  Chanc-Vort. 

GniUbrd,  Fbbdbbick,  Earl  op.  [NoRTSf 

LOBD.] 

Gniicardi  Aktoihe,  Marqitis  z>b  (ft. 

1658,  4.  1711),  was  a  French  adventurer  <rf 
good  familv.  For  some  unknown  offence  he 
was  expelled  from  Franre,  and  came  to 
England  after  a  variety  of  advuitorea. 
Godolphin  made  him  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  French  refugees  ;  and  he  became  a  com- 
panion of  St.  John  in  his  wild  oi^es.  In  the 
year  1706  he  proposed  a  descent  on  the  coast 
of  Languedoc,  and  twelve  regiments  were 
placed  in  readiness,  but  the  expedition  never 
sailed,  probably  because  Godolphin  thought 
hia  schemes  too  visionary,  Guiscard  was 
diBchai^ed  with  a  pension  of  £600  a  year. 
He  almost  immediately  began  a  treacherous 
correspondence  with  uie  FWnch  court.  On 
its  detection  he  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council  Finding  that  everything  was 
known,  and  wishing  for  a  hetter  deaUi  than 
hanging,  he  stabbed  Hurley  twice  with  a 
penknife  he  had  secreted.  The  wounds  were 
slight.  Guiscard  wis  soon  overpowered,  and 
died  in  Newgate  from  injuries  received  in 
the  etmggte.  To  the  last  he  denied  that  the 
attack  was  premeditated. 

OvisneSr  Capturb  op.  Goisnee  was  a 
fortress  inchided  in  the  EngUsh  Pale,  three 
miles  from  Calais,  and  after  the  fall  of  that 
town,  was  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
by  its  governor.  Lord  Grey,  a.ftee  a  stub- 
born oat  ineffectual  defmce,  January,  1558. 

Gnntoor  Circar,  Thx,  is  the  district  on 
the  Curomandel  or  eastern  const  of  India, 
bounded  on  the  north  \>y  the  Northern  Circars, 
on  the  south  by  the  C^natic.  The  reversion 
of  this  province  was  assigned  to  the  East 
India  Compai^  by  the  treaty  with  the  Nisatn, 
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1768,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Baaalut 
Jiin^.  He  died  in  1782,  but  the  Nizam  con- 
stantiy  evaded  the  aurrender.  In  1786  the 
prospect  of  tontinaed  peace  enablod  Lord 
Oomwallia  to  press  his  daim  under  threat  of 
yrax,  and  the  district  was  at  once  sonrendered. 
Hie  cessioQ  was  finally  confirmed  in  1808. 

Oorney,  or  Oonrnay,  Tuokab  db  {d. 
1330),  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have  been  the 
name  of  one  of  tba  actual  murderers  of 
Edward  It.  He  fled  to  Spain,  and  was  ap- 
prehended at  Burgos  in  1330,  but  died  on  his 
journey  to  England ;  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  murdered,  to  prevent  his  making  any 
indiscreet  revelations. 

Gnthnuil,  or  Qntliona  (Mod.  Dan., 
Gorm),  was  a  Danish  chief  who  became  King 
of  Eaat  England.  We  first  hear  of  this 
king  as  starting  from  Bepton  in  87&  with 
half  the  "great  host,"  when  Halfdane 
went  another  way  iriUt  the  other  half  to 
colonise  Northumberland.  With  two  of 
his  fellow  kings,  he  attacked  Wesaex 
by  land  and  sea,  forcing  Alfred  to  take 
refuge  in  Athelney  in  878.  He  then  raised  a 
great  fort  at  Chippenham,  but  was  besieged 
were  by  the  English  king,  and  forced  by  block- 
ade to  accept  terms  of  peace.  This  treaty  is 
still  in  existence.  Guthrom  was  baptised,  with 
thirty  of  his  chief  men,  and  in  880  he  settled 
with  his  host  in  East  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Hubba,  who,  with  his  host,  was  slain 
in  Devonshire,  878.  Guthrum  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  keep  the  peace,  though  his  fol- 
lowers were  not  always  obedient,  and  it  is  not 
till  after  his  death  in  890  that  the  East  English 
Danes  became  a  danger  to  Alfred.  Gnthrum's 
bai^ismal  name  was  Athelstan,  which  alone 
appears  on  bis  coins.  The  theory,  however, 
that  he,  not  the  English  king,  was  the  foster- 
father  of  Hacon  the  Good,  reposes  on  a  false 
chronology  and  is  quite  unnecessary,  Guth- 
rum was  succeeded  by  Eohric,  or  Yorick,  who 
was  probably  his  son.  [Alfred.] 

Oatlurnm  H.,  King  of  East  Ei^land,  was 
tlie  son  of  Yorick,  whom  he  succeeded  906.  He 
made  peace  with  King  Edward,  the  terms  td 

■which  were  still  preserved  in  907.  It  was 
against  him  that  Eklward's  policy  of  building 
a  line  of  forts  across  the  Midlands  was 
chiefly  directed,  a  policy  which  led  to  the 
Kubmissioa  successively  of  the  Danes  of  Hert- 
ford (916),  of  Bedfra^  undo-  Earl  Tnrketil 
(918),  and  finally  to  the  campaign  of  921,  in 
which  Edward  defeated  and  slew  Guthrum 
(for  we  take  him  to  be  "  the  king "  of  the 
chronicle)  with  his  son  and  brother,  at  Temps- 
ford.  Their  death,  and  the  submission  of 
Earl  Thurfrith  of  Northampton,  the  Danes  of 
Huntingdon,  the  "  host  of  Cambridge,"  and 
the  East  Anglian  Danes,  in  the  same  year, 
brought  to  on  end  the  Danish  rule  in  East 

Ouerat,  Tm  Battu  of  (Feb.  22, 1849), 


was  fought  between  the  English  and  Sildu 
during  the  second  Sikh  War,  The  army  of 
Shere  Sing,  estimated  at  50,000  men  with 
sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  walled  town  of  Guzerat,  supported  oo 
the  left  by  a  streamlet  flowing  into  tiie  Chenab, 
on  the  right  by  two  villages  filled  with  troops. 
The  commander-in-chief,  Ijord  Gough,  by 
the  advice  of  Major  George  I^wrence,  deter- 
mined to  begin  the  battle  with  artillery.  The 
fire  of  eighty-four  cannon  rained  on  them 
steadily  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  whole 
Sikh  line  broke  and  fled ;  the  English  cavalry 
were  let  loose  on  them,  and  pursued  them  tor 
fifteen  miles,  till  the  army  of  Shere  Sing  was 
a  meiB  wreck. 

Owalior  is  a  protected  state  of  Central 
India,  which  includes  most  of  Malwa.  The 
capital  of  the  same  nama  is  situated  on  a 
rocky  hill,  rising  sheer  from  the  level  plain. 
It  is  ruled  hy  the  line  of  Mahratta  princes 
called  Scindiah.  The  fortress  of  Gwalior 
was  taken  h^  Major  Fopham  in  1780,  and 
restored  to  its  former  ruler,  the  Bajah  of 
Gobad,  but  in  1 784  was  reoovered  by  Scindiah. 
In  Feb.,  1804,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English,  under  SirH.  White,  but  was  restored 
to  Scindiah  the  next  year.  In  1843,  on  the 
death  of  the  reigning  Scindiah,  without  heirs, 
the  dissensions  at  Gwalior  led  to  an  expedition 
to  Tostore  order  there.  The  I'lngJ'gb  defeated 
the  Gwalior  aimy  at  Maharajpore.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which  the  fortress  of 
Gwalior  was  ceded  to  England  and  the  native 
army  reduced  to  9,000  men  (1844).  In  1857i 
it  was  a  seat  of  the  Mutiny,  but  Scindiah  re- 
mained unswervingly  faithful. 

Orant  Doff,  HM.  of  tht  MahraHaM. 

Owyneddfthe  old  name  for  North  Wales, 
was  a  district  roughly  corresponding  to  the 
domains  of  the  "Prmcee  of  Wales"  who 
reigned  at  Aberffraw.  [Wales.] 

Ownin.  Elbakob  (b.  eirea  1640,  d.  1687), 
was  ofnumble  origin,  and  was  earlv  in  life  an 
orange  girl  at  a  theatre.  She  subsequently 
became  an  actress  and  mistress  to  Lord  Buck- 
hurst,  and  eventually  one  of  Charles  II.'s 
mistresses,  besides  being  appointed  one  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Queen.  By 
Charles  II.  she  had  two  eons,  one  of  whom 
died  very  yonng,  the  other  was  Charles  Beau- 
clerk,  who  was  created  Duke  ol  St.  Albans. 
Her  personal  beauty  was  very  great,  while 
her  generosity  and  kindliness  mado  her  more 
popular  than  most  of  the  king's  favourites, 

Oyrtb,  {d.  1 0G6)  was  the  fourth  son  of  Earl 
Godwin.  He  shared  in  his  father's  banid- 
ment  and  return,  and  in  1057  he  received  an 
earldom  which  seems  to  have  included  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Oxford- 
shire. He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
where  he  was  killed,  it  is  said,  by  William's 
own  hand. 

Qytha  was  the  rister  of  Ulf  and  niece  of 
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Oumte.  She  married  Earl  GoAwin,  and  vos 
Innished  with  him  in  lOol.  After  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  she  b^ed  the  body  of  Harold 
to  inter  it  at  Waltfawn,  but  this  was  refused 
by  William,  though  she  ia  said  to  have  offered 
him  Harold's  weight  in  gold.  In  1067  she 
took  refuge  in  the  Flatbolm,  and  went  thence 
to  St.  Ouen,  where  she  remained  till  her 
death. 


H»be—  Oomu,  Thb  Wbtt  of,  is 
a  writ  isaning  from  one  of  the  superior 
courts,  commanding  the  body  of  a  pri- 
soner to  be  brought  before  it.  It  rests 
apon  the  fnmous  29th  section  of  Magna 
Charta :  "  No  freeman  shall  be  taken  and 
imprisoned  unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
hifl  peers  or  by  the  law  of  the  lami.  Arbi- 
trate imprisonment,  though  thus  provided 
a^amst,  waa,  however,  not  anfrequently  prac'- 
tised  hy  the  king's  Privy  Council,  and,  in 
1 332,  a  statute  was  passed  to  prevent  this  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  which  waa  twice 
re-enacted  m  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Under  the  Tudors,  prisoaers,  when  committed 
by  the  council  generally,  or  even  by  the 
special  command  d  the  kuig,  were  admitted 
to  bail  on  their  habeas  corpns,  but  there  were 
frequent  delays  in  obtaimng  the  writ  The 
qneotion  whether  a  prisoner  could  be  detained 
by  special  command  of  the  king,  signified  by 
a  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  without 
showing  cause  of  imprisonment,  was  argued 
out  in  Dajmell's  case,  wh^  the  judges,  relying 
upon  an  obscnre  declaration  of  &eir  prede- 
oessors  in  the  34th  of  Elizabeth,  decided  for  the 
crown.  The  House  of  Commons  retorted  by 
protesting  in  the  Petition  of  Bight  against 
the  illegal  impiaonment  of  the  subject  with- 
out cause. 

Hie  arbitrary  arrest  of  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
the  o^er  members  on  the  dissolution  of  1629 
was  an  attempt  to  evade  the  Petition  of  Pight, 
and  was  met  by  the  provision  in  the  Act 
which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  that  any 
person  committed  by  the  council  or  the  king's 
special  command  waa  to  have  a  writ  of  habms 
corpus  granted  him,  on  application  to  the 
judgea  of  the  King's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas, 
without  any  delay  or  pretence  whatever. 
Nevertheless,  Lord  Clarendon's  arbitrary  cus- 
tom of  imprisoning  offenders  in  distant  places 
revived  the  grievance,  and  the  Commons, 
under  Charles  II.,  carried  several  bills  to 
prevent  the  refusal  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
ctnpuB,  but  they  were  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  In  1676  Jenkes's  case  called  frceh 
attention  to  the  injustice  of  protracted  im- 
^isonment 

At  last,  in  1679,  the  fiimous  Habeas  Corpna 
Act  was  paased.  Tt  enacted  that  any  judge 
most  grsnt  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  vhrai 


wplied  tot,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  £S00  ; 
that  the  dehy  in  executing  it  must  not  exneed 
twenty  days;  that  any  officer  or  keeper 
ne^ecting  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the  warrant 

of  commitment,  or  shifting  the  prisoner  with- 
out cause  t<)  another  custody,  shull  be  fined 
:eiOO  on  the  first  offence,  and  £200,  with 
dismissal,  for  tiie  second ;  that  no  person  ones 
delivered  by  habeas  corpus  shall  be  re-oom- 
mitted  tar  the  same  offence ;  that  every  person 
committed  for  treason  or  felony  is  to  be  tried 
at  the  next  assizes,  unless  the  crown  witnesses 
cannot  be  produced  at  that  time ;  and  that,  if 
not  indicted  at  the  second  assizes  or  sessions,  he 
may  be  discharged ;  and  that  no  one  may  be 
imprisoned  out  of  England.  The  defects  in 
this  f^KAt  Act  have  since  been  remedied  by 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  declares  that  ezcesuTe 
bail  may  not  be  required  ;  and  by  the  Act  of 
1 767  "  for  securing  more  effettually  the  hberty 
of  the  subject,"  which  extended  uie  remedies 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  non-ciiminal 
charges,  and  empowered  the  jud^  to  examine 
the  iraih  of  the  facta  set  forth  in  the  return. 
By  an  Act  of  1862,  based  on  the  fugitive 
slave  Anderscm's  case,  it  was  provided  tlut  no 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  could  issue  from  an 
English  court  into  any  colony  where  local 
courts  exist  having  authority  to  grant  and 
issue  the  said  writ.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  extended  to  Irelfind  in  1782  ;  in  tk'otland 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  guarded  by  the 
Wrongout  Impritonment  Act  of  1701. 

In  times  of  political  and  social  disturbance 
the  Habeas  Corpns  Act  has  now  and  a^in 
been  suspended.  It  was  suspended  nine  times 
between  the  Bevolution  and  1746;  again 
during  the  troubles  which  followed  the  Frendi 
Bevolution  (1794 — 1800),  after  which  an  Act 
of  Indenmity  was  passed;  as  again  after  the 
Suspenfflon  Act  of  1817.  In  Ireland  it  has 
been  suspended  no  less  than  six  times  since 
the  Union  ;  but,  since  1848,  the  government, 
in  times  of  disaffection,  have  had  recourse  to 
special  Coercion  Acts. 

For  D«nieU*B  case  and  the  Act,  B«e  HaOain, 
Cmwt.  Huf.,  cha.  7  end  13;  SiaU  TnaU,  and 
stKt.  31  Cu.  II„  2.  For  SuEpeuaion  Acta,  Ua*, 
Cout.  Htat.,  cbap,  x).  See  rIbo  56  Qeo.  Jll„ 
c  100,  and  £&  andSBVict,,  c.  20.  0.  S.] 

SabeSS  Corpnjl  Act,  The,  in  Ireland, 
was  not  passed  till  1782,  when  an  Act  re- 
sembling that  in  England  was  carried  through 
the  Iri^  Parliament.  It  was  suspended  in 
1796,  in  1800,  1802  to  1805,  1807  to  1810, 
1814,  1822  to  1824,  1866  to  1869,  and  par- 
tially by  the  W^cstmeath  Act,  1871,  and  the 
Coercion  Act,  1882. 

Hackett,  Whliaji  {d.  159l),  was  a 
fanatic  who,  with  two  companions  named  Cop- 
penger  and  Arthington,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  following  in  London  by  predicting  the 
immediate  end  of  the  world.  Their  divine 
mission  failed,  however,  to  save  them  from 
being  convicted  as  traitors.    Arthington  was 
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pardoned.  This  fanaticism  caased  the  per- 
secution of  the  Puritans  to  be  redoubled  ;  "  it 
waa  pretended,"  says  Dr.  Lingard,  "  that  if 
a  rising  had  henn  effected,  men  of  greater 
weight  would  have  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  insargents,  and  have  required 
from  the  queen  the  aholition  of  the  prelacy." 

Eacluton,  of  Rathillbt  {d.  16S0), 
was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Archbishop 
Sharp.  After  the  crime  Haelcstoa  escaped 
into  Stirlin^^ire  by  giving  out  that  he  and 
hia  companions  were  troopers  in  pursuit  of 
the  murderers.  He  afterwards  fought  at 
Drumclog  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  on  the  aide 
of  the  Covenanters.  He  waa  captured  at 
Airds  Moss  (1630),  and  soon  titerwards 
executed  at  Edinburgh. 

Haddin^fton,  seventeen  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  was  burnt  by  John  in  1216,  and 
again  by  Edward  III.  in  1355.  In  1547 
it  was  taken  by  the  English  shortly  after  the 
iKittle  of  Finlcie ;  but  was  recaptured  by 
the  Scotch  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
here  that  the  Estates  of  the  Kealm  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  marriage  of  tl^r  young  Queen  Mary 
with  the  Dauphin  (1548).  Some  years  later 
the  abbey  was  conferred  on  BothweU.  In 
1715  it  was  occupied  by  the  Jacobites.  Had- 
dington was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Boyal 
Burghs  of  Scotland. 

Kaddon,  Walter  {b.  1.516,  d.  UTi),  has 
been  c^od  one  of  the  brightest  lay  oroameiitB 
of  the  Beformation.  He  became  Mastor  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1552  Presi- 
dent Magdalen  College.  During  the  reign 
of  Mary  he  withdrew  into  private  life,  and  so 
managed  to  escape  persecution.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Elizabetn  he  waa  made  Master 
of  Requests.  In  1565  he  was  sent  to 
Bruges  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  England  and  tha 
Netherlands.  His  knowledge  of  law  was 
^reat,  and  he  had  a  principal  share  in  draw- 
ing up  the  Rtformatio  Ltguin  £eehtia»tieanim. 

Haflriim,  Emperor  of  Rome  (117 — 138), 
▼isited  Britain  in  ue  year  120.  We  have  no 
account  of  his  proceedings,  but  it  appears 
that  he  restored  Uie  southern  part  of  the  island 
to  order,  and  drove  back  the  Caledonians. 
The  wall  from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne  was 
built  by  his  orders.   [Romans  in  BurrAiN.] 

Hadwu%  or  Hawiaa,  wife  of  King 

John,  was  the  granddaughter  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I. 
&r  marriage  with  King  John  in  1189  gave 
him  a  share  of  the  great  Gloucester  earldom  of 
which  she  was  co-heir,  but  in  1300  she  was 
divorced  on  the  pretext  of  affinity.  She  sub- 
sequently married  Geoffrey  Fitz- Peter,  and  on 
his  death  Hubert  de  Burgh. 

Hules,  Lord  (i.  1726,  d.  1792),  waa  the 
judicial  title  of  Sir  David  Dalrj'mple,  one  of 
th«  Lords  CommiHuioners  of  Jutiticiary.  He 
was  the  author  of  AmtaU  of  Scotland. 


Eale,  Sib  Matthew  {h.  1609,  d.  1676), 
was  cal^d  to  the  bar  in  1636.  He  took 
the  side  of  the  king  in  his  straggle  with 
the  Pttrliament,  and  defended  the  Duke  of 
Uamiltoniuid  other  Royalists  in  1049.  Later 
on ;  be  jiubBcribcd  the  engagement  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  made  a  judge  uf  the  Common  Fleas, 
in  which  capacity  he  showed  great  fear- 
tossaesa  and  impartiality,  refusing  to  assiat 
in  the  trial  of  Ponruddock  in  165i),  and  on 
one  occasion  dismissing  a  jury  which  had 
been  illegally  returned  at  Cromwell's  bidding. 
On  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  rewgned 
his  office,  but  in  1660  was  made  by  Charles 
II.  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  iu 
1671  was  promoted  to  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  the  King's  Bench.  In  private  and  public 
life  alike,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  candour, 
kindly  disposition,  and  piety ;  his  habits  and 
tastes  were  most  simple,  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  waa  an  earnest  student  of  theology  and 
law.  Heneage  Vtnch,  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
speaks  him  as  ''a  Chief  Justice  of  so  inde- 
utigable  an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
so  exemplary  an  integrity,  and  so  magnani- 
mous a  contempt  of  unholy  things,  without 
whicb  no  man  can  be  truly  great ;  and  to  all 
this,  a  man  that  waa  so  absolutely  a  master  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  and  e^'en  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  hidden  parts  of  it,  that  one  may 
truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  what 
St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Jerome's  knowledge 
of  divinity, '  Quod  Hieronymns  neeciTit,  n^ 
lus  mortaiium  unquam  scivit.'  " 

Hale's  Case  (June,  1686).  Sir  Edward 
Hale,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was,  in 
1686,  appointed  )>y  James  II.  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment, and  Governor  <^  Dover  Castle,  though  he 
had  not  qualified  himself  for  theae  posts  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Test  Act.  A  coUnsive 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  a  servant, 
whereupon  Halia  pleaded  a  dispensation  from 
the  king.  Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges 
decided  in  his  fivour,  and  agreed  that  the 
king  had  power  by  his  prerogati%'e  to  dispense 
with  penal  laws,  and  for  reasons  of  which  he 
was  sole  judgf>.  Subsequently  Hale  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  followed 
James  II.  in  his  fiight,  but  was  captured  and 
imprisoned. 

HalfdailA  {d.  910),  a  Danidi  leader,  is 

mentioned  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  u 
one  of  the  two  Icings  leading  the  Danish  army 
at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  (781).  Four  years 
later  he  went  with  part  of  the  host  into 
Northumbria,  subdued  the  land,  and  harried 
the  Picts  and  the  Strathclyde  Welsh.  Next 
year  ^876)  he  divided  the  south  part  of  North- 
umlma  among  his  followers,  who  settlrd  Aavn 
in  their  new  abodes  an  peaceful  inhalutants. 
]t[any  years  Inter  Kulfiiane'rt  name  again 
occurs  in  the  Chronicle  as  being  engaged  in 
an  expedition  that  ravaged  England  as  far 
south  as  Tettenball.   On  its  return  it  irss 
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overtaken  by  Edward  the  Elder,  and  pat  to 
rout.  Several  of  the  Danish  leaders  were 
slain  in  this  engagement,  and  amongst  them 
King:  Half  done.  [DAXit8.3 

Balidon  SUl,  Thb  Battle  of  (JoIt 
19,  1333],  was  fought  between  the  Engli^ 
troopa,  led  by  Edward  III.  in  person,  and  the 
IScotch  under  Douglas.  The  English  were 
posted  on  a  hill,  and  their  position  was  ren- 
dered more  secure  by  the  marshy  ground 
before  them.  When  the  Scots  advanced  to 
'tiie  attack,  their  troops  floundered  in  this 
morass,  and,  being  open  to  the  English 
archers,  were  redact  to  a  mere  fragment  ere 
they  reached  the  enemy's  tanks.  Disorganised 
antl  hopeless,  they  were  then  slang^tered  by 
the  English  men-at-arms. 

IT^^H'fc-^,  CuARua  Wood,  1st  Visoouht 
[b.  1800),  was  educated  at  Oriel  Colle^, 
Oxford,  and  succeeded  his  father  an  third 
baronet  in  the  year  1626.  In  the  same  year  he 
had  been  retimied  to  the  House  of  Gcdnmona 
as  member  for  Great  Urinuby,  and  afterwards 
sat  for  Wareham,  Halifax,  and  Bipon.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury;  in  1835  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. In  1846  he  took  office  under  Xx>rd 
Russell  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  office  he  held  till  1862.  He  entered 
the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  1862  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control ;  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  Lord  Falmerston's  flrrt  ad- 
ministration, from  1855  to  1858.  In  Lord 
Palmenrton's  second  administration  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  President  of 
the  Indian  Council  from  1859  to  1866.  In 
1866  he  was  created  Viscount  Hali&x,  and 
took  dBce  ondn  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1870  as 
Lord  Privy  SeaL 

HlUi&Xr  Chables  Hontaoitb,  Ea&l  of 
(i.  1661,  4.  1715),  was  educated  at  Weacmin- 
ster  and  Oamloidge.  In  16S7  he  gained 
Umself  a  wider  reputation  by  the  happy 
parody  of  the  Totfm  md  Country  Mouae,  written 
m  conjunction  with  his  friend  Prior.  In 
1688  ^  entered  Parliament  for  Maldon,  and 
was  a  roemberof  the  Convention  which  offered 
the  crown  ofEngluidtoWilliamaad  Maty.  The 
new  king  soon  granted  him  a  pennon  of  £600 
a  year ;  and  in  1691  he  was  ajnxiinted  diair> 
man  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  one  of  the  oommissionera  of  the 
Treasnry,  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  for  regulating  the  trials  for  treason. 
He  took  up  Pf^raon's  scheme  for  establishing 
a  natioital  bank,  and  hence  may  be  r^arded 
as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land (1694).  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
the  next  was  actively  concerned  in  the 
measures  taken  to  restore  the  currency.  It 
was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  window-tax  was 
levied  for  the  purposes  of  meeting  tiie  ex- 
penses incidentu  to  the  new  coinage.  In  1697 


he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  tSie  next  two  years  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  regency  during  the  king's 
absence.  About  the  same  time  he  was  attacked 
in  Parliament,  but  was  acquitted  on  all  pdnta^ 
and  even  rec^ved  the  thanks  of  the  House  for 
his  services.  He  now  proposed  to  reorganise 
the  E^t  India  Company,  by  combining  the 
new  and  the  old  companies  (1698).  "The 
Buocess  of  this  scheme,"  says  Lord  Macaulay, 
"  marks  the  time  when  the  fortunes  of  Mon- 
tague reached  the  meridian  !  "  After  this 
time  he  began  to  lose  his  popularity ;  public 
feeling  was  against  him,  and  even  the 
men  of  letters,  despite  his  patronage  of  the 
greatest  literary  characters  of  bis  day,  were 
unsparing  in  abuse.  Stung  by  this  treatment 
he  resigned  the  Chancelloi^ip  of  the  Exche- 
(^ner,  and  fell  back  upon  a  very  lucrative 
sinecure  (the  auditArship  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  his  brother  had  been  nursing  for  him 
since  the  previous  yesr.  In  1701  he  was 
called  to  tne  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  HaUEu;  and  the  same  year  was  im- 
peached, though  without  success.  In  1714  he 
was  made  Eurl  of  Halifax,  and  died  the  next 
year.  Halifax's  chamcter  was  most  merci- 
lessly  assailed  by  the  writers  of  his  time ;  and 
even  Pope,  who  was  but  a  boy  when  Mon- 
tague retired  from  the  House  of  Common*, 
has  attacked  him  in  some  <A  his  bitterest  and 
most  pungent  verses.  Halifax  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Bufo  of  the  EputU  to  Arbuthnot, 
where  even  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters  is 
turned  into  scorn,  and  the  whole  charge 
summed  up  with  the  couplet  accusing  him  ot 
neglectitig  Dryden  when  alive — 

"  But  atill  the  neat  have  UndneM  In  reserve  :— 
He  helped  to  DIU7  whom  he  halped  to  starre." 

Jli^Hfax,  Obobob  Satillb,  Mabauu  of 
{b.  cirea  1630,  d.  1695),  was  a  member  of  an 
old  Yoikshire  fiunily  which  bad  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  loTvl^  dnring  the  Rebellion 
period.  After  the  Restoration,  be  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  the  assistance  he  had 
rendered  in  bringing  about  that  event.  He 
was  created  a  marquis  in  1682  and  made 
Lord  Privy  SeaL  He  opposed  the  Exclusion 
Bill  in  1680,  though  he  was  suspected  <rf 
intriguing  in  favour  of  tbe  Duke  ot  Mon- 
mouta.  At  the  accession  of  James  II.  he 
became  Preudent  of  the  Council ;  but  he 
showed  himself  ahi^ther  averse  to  the 
Romanimng  measures  of  the  king,  and  most 
strenuously  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
For  this  he  was  dismissed  f  i  om  his  oflices,  CK-to- 
ber,  16So.  He  Kare  his  adhesion  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  December,  1688,  and  became 
Speaker  nf  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  1689,  and  Lord  Privy 
Seal  in  February  of  this  year.  He,  however, 
subsequently  jomed  the  Opposition  and  re- 
signrd  in  October,  1689.  He  offered  a  riolent 
opposition  to  the  censorship  of  the  press  in 
1692.   The  marquis  refused  to  join  himself 
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absolutely  to  either  paiiy,  and,  in  a  tract 
called  tho  Character  of  a  Trimtner,  defended 
his  position  aa  one  who  "  trims  "  from  one 
side  to  the  other  as  the  national  interest 
raquires. 

Kacaolor,  SM.  of  Eng. ;  Bnniet,  Hut.  of  Hia 
OmTtm*. 

KalifiU,    CrEOKOB  MOKTAOI'B  Dl'XK,  5tH 

£a.bl  of  {d.  mi),  succeeded  to  Ilia  title 
while  still  a  boy.  In  1761  he  was  appointed 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  little  later 
hecume  one  of  Bate's  Socretaried  of  Stat% 
When  the  last-mentioned  nobleman  went  out 
in  March,  176il,  Lord  ilalif'tx  combined  with 
Lord  Egremont  and  George  Grenvillo  to  form 
the  aiimim strut ioQ  popularly  known  as  tho 
Triumvirate.  It  was  in  the  joiut  names  of 
Lords  Halifax  and  Egrcmont  Uiat  tho  genitral 
warrant  was  made  out  for  the  arrest  of  Wilkes. 
Lord  Uali&x  has  also  been  charged  with  the 
authorship  of  the  most  &tal  measure  of  this 
unfortunate  administration,  vis.,  the  Stamp 
Act ;  but  though  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  bill,  as  his  office  compelled  him  to  be, 
there  aeems  no  evidence  that  he  was  the 
actual  author  of  it.  In  1765  he  was  a  party 
with  Lord  Sandwich  to  the  fraud  which  was 
piactised  on  the  king  in  order  to  make  him 
agree  to  the  omission  of  his  mother's  name 
from  the  council  of  regency;  and  the  king 
seems  to  have  felt  more  deeply  injured  by 
him  than  by  Lord  Sandwich.  Nor  did  his 
conduct  in  this  matter  give  satisfaction  to  his 
colleagues;  and  during  the  last  few  months 
of  the  Grennlle  admmistration,  complaints 
against  Halifax  seem  to  have  heen  rife.  The 
(irenville  administration  fell  in  1765.  When 
Lord  North  came  into  power  (1770)  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  died  the 
following  year.  . 

(Jrtnville  Papni ;  Lord  StonhopB,  But,  of 
Eng. ;  JeBS*.  M«moiyM  of  Oiorf  III. 

Hall,  Abthvr,  member  for  Qrantham, 
who  had  been  previously  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  "  for  sundry  lewd 
speeches,"  was  (in  lo81)  expelled  from  tho 
House,  fined,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
for  having  published  a  book  "not  only  re- 
proaching some  particular  good  members  of 
the  House,  but  also  very  much  slanderous 
and  derogatory  to  its  general  anthoritv, 
powOT,  and  state,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
validity  of  its  proceedings  in  making  and  es- 
tablishing of  laws."  Hall  had  previously  in- 
curred thfi  anger  of  the  House,  which  sus- 
pected him  of  having  connived  at  the  fraud  of 
his  servant,  Smalley  tq.v.),  whom  they  had  sent 
their  eergeaat-at-arms  to  deliver  from  gaol  in 
lo7a.  When  Hall's  book  was  condemned,  its 
author  made  his  submission,  but  was  not 
liberated  till  the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 
Xotwithstanding  his  misfortunes  on  this 
occasion,  he  seems  to  have  sat  in  later  Parlia- 
ments. Hall's  Case  is  the  chief  precedent  for 
the  power  of  expolaion  vhich  tiie  House  id 
Commons  has  always  retained. 


Hall^  Edwabd  {d.  154"),  the  son  of  a 
Shropshire  gentleman,  was  educated  at  Eton, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford.  He  entered  Gray's 
Inn,  was  called  to  tho  bar,  and  in  procees  of 
time  became  tmder-sheriif  for  the  City  cS 
London  and  one  of  the  j  udges  of  the  Shmffs' 
Court.  He  died  in  lo47,  l^vin^  behind  him 
a  History  of  the  Union  of  the  two  ybUa  and 
Jllttslriout  Familiea  of  Lancaiter  and  York, 
which  was  printed  in  1548.  This  work,  which 
the  author  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.,  begins 
with  the  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Henry  of  Derby  (afterwards  Henry  IV.l, 
and  goes  down  to  the  deiith  of  Henry  Vlt. 
Hall  may  be  regarded  as  a  contempomry 
authority  for  events  that  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  king.  Fur 
earlier  reigns  his  narrative  *'  is  carefuUy  com- 
piled from  the  best  available  authorities, 
whether  they  it-rote  in  Latin,  French,  or 
English."  A  list  of  these  authorities  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  which  was  first  printed  by 
Bichard  Grafton  in  1546. 

Hall,  Joseph  {h.  1674,  d.  1656),  Bisht^  of 
Norwich,  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  re- 
present tiie  established  religion  of  England  at 
the  Synod  of  Dort  (1619).  In  1627  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich 
in  1641,  in  which  year  he  joined  eleven  of  his 
fellow-bishops  in  protesting  against  all  laws 
passed  in  their  absence  firom  tho  House  of 
Lords.  For  this  offence  he  was  cast  into 
prison.  He  died  at  Higham,  near  Norwich, 
in  1666.  Hall's  chief  poetical  works  are  two 
books  entitled  respectively  Toolhlesa  Satire* 
and  Biting  Satires,  both  of  which  are  of  some 
value  as  presenting  a  j^ctnre  of  the  manners 
of  his  time.  He  was  also  tiie  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Sard  Meature,  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  treatment  he  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Puritan  party. 

Hallam,  Hbnrt  (ft.  1777,  d.  1869),  was 
educated  at  feton  and  Oxford,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  contributors  to  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
vKiv,  and  a  consistent  Whig  in  politics.  In 
1818  his  first  literarj' venture  on  a  large  scale 
made  its  appearance — the  View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Age$.  This  work, 
which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of 
its  author,  is  of  value  to  the  student  of 
English  history  chiefly  for  the  sketch  of  our 
political  and  constitutional  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  same  ground  was  sub- 
sequently covered  by  the  brilliant  ingenuity 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgiave  and  the  great  work 
of  Dr.  Stablxs  no  student  of  our  early  history' 
can  afford  to  neglect  the  pages  of  theae 
volumes.  Mr.  Htdlam's  second  achievement 
was  the  publication  of  The  Gmetittitionai  Si*- 
tory  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VI J. 
to  the  death  of  Qewgc  11.  This  work  is  etill 
the  ksding  autiunity  on  the  poriod.  over 
which  it  extends;  and  like  all  the  othn 
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writings  of  its  author,  is  remarkable  for  its 
a(-«ar«cy  and  imparti^ty.  In  1837 — 38  Mr. 
Uallam's  third  work  of  importance  made  ita 
appearance,  Tk4  Introduction  to  t/u  LiUrature 
of  Europe  in  th«  flftunth,  Bixtemth,  and 
Stvmtttnth  Cmturiet. 

Hallam,  Bohbrt  {d.  I4I7J,  held  the 
aiclidEaconry  of  Canterbury,  and  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope  to  the  archbiahopric  of 
Yoric  Henry  IV.,  however,  refused  his 
aanction  to  the  appointment,  and  Hallam  had 
to  content  himself  with  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury.  In  1411  he  was  nominated  a 
cardinal.  Six  ^ears  later  he  took  a  very 
prominent  part  m  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  died  at  Constance  in  1417. 

Hamilton,  originally  called  Cadzow  or 
Cadyow,  derives  ita  name  from  Sir  Walter  de 
Hamiitcra,  or  Hambelton,  of  L^cester.  It 
was  made  a  royal  burgh  by  Queen  Maiy  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  I^milton  Cattle  is 
noted  in  history  as  the  place  in  which  Uary 
Uueen  of  Scots  took  refuge  on  her  escape  from 
Lochleven  ili368),  and  where  her  supporteni 
mustered  round  her.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Hamilt<au,  and  was  takoa  by  the  Begent 
Mumy  later  in  the  same  year. 

Hamiltoili  Family  op,  is  deecended  from 
Sir  Gilbert  de  Hamiltoo,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  XL  of  Scotland.  His  son. 
Sir  Walter  Hamilton,  received  the  lordship  of 
Cadzow  from  Robert  Bruce.  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, sixth  Lord  of  Cadzow,  was  created  a  peer 
of  Scotland,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hamilton, 
in  1445.  His  son  James  was  creuted  Earl  of 
Anan  in  Aug.,  1503.  James,  second  earl,  was 
declared  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  in 
1543,  and  in  1548  was  created  by  Henry  II. 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  Franco.  John,  his 
second  son,  was,  in  1591,  created  Marquis  of 
Hamilton.  James,  grandson  of  this  peer,  was 
created  Duko  of  Hamilton,  1643.  On  the 
attainder  of  William,  the  second  duke,  in  the 
Civil  War,  his  honours  were  forfeited;  but  in 
1660  his  widow  obtained,  by  petition,  for  her 
hnsbdikdi  Lord  William  Hoag^  the  title  <d 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  title  has  since 
remained  with  his  descendants.  The  holders 
of  the  dukedom  of  Abercom  are  descended 
from  Claud,  fourth  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault. 

Hamilton,  Antmont,  Coij^it  {b.  1641, 
d.  1720),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Qeoi^  Hamilton 
and  nephew  of  the  se«ond  Earl  of  Abercom 
on  hia  lather's  ude,  while  on  his  mother's 
he  was  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and  waa  educated 
in  France.  On  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  Under 
James  II.  Hamilton  was  ^ven  the  command 
of  an  infantr}*  regiment  in  Ireland,  and  the 
government  of  Limerick.  At  the  battle  of. 
Newtown  Batler  (1689)  he  was  wounded  and 


defeated,  and  waa  also  present  next  year  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne;  but  shortly  after- 
wards followed  the  dethroned  king  into  exile, 
entering  the  French  service  later  on.  It  was 
at  Sceaux,  the  seat  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine, 
that  he  wrote  hiaMemmrt  of  Gramtnont,  which 
were  first  printed  anonymously  in  IVench  in 
Holland,  in  the  year  1713.  An  English 
translation  was  issued  in  the  following  year. 
This  work  contains  much  infomiation  on 
court  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Count  Hamilton  waa  also  the  author  of 
certain  Cimte$,  or  Stwiee,  which  are  hig^y 
praised  by  Voltaire. 

Hamilton,  Ladv  Eiuia  (b.  i76l,  d. 

1815),  was  the  daughter  of  a  Welsh  servant- 
girl.  She  seems  to  have  lost  her  character 
in  early  years.  After  various  adventures  she 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Naples  (1791).  At 
this  court  she  soon  became  very  iutimate 
with  the  queen,  Marie  Caroline,  and  did  not 
hentate  to  use  this  intimacy  for  the  purpose 
of  nnravelling  state  secrets,  which  were  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Great  Britain. 
She  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lord 
Nelacm,  whose  mistress  she  soon  became.  She 
is  accused  of  ha\-ing  induced  Nelson  to  order 
the  execution  of  Aiuairal  Carracioli.  In  1800 
she  returned  to  England  with  Nelson.  Lady 
Hamilton  survived  Nelscoi  seven  years,  and 
died  in  mean  oironmstances  in  Calais  (1816). 
Before  her  death  she  published  two  volumes 
containing  her  correspondence  with  Nelson. 
Her  m^oirs  were  published  at  London  in 
the  same  year. 

^ftT*'^^tl?T*j  SiE  Jahbb  {d.  1640),  was  a 
natural  son  of  James,  first  Earl  oi  Arran. 
He  was  a  favourite  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 
superintended  the  erection  or  the  improve- 
ment of  many  royal  palaces  and  castles,  e.g., 
Falkland,  Linlithgow,  Edinburgh,  and  So- 
ling. In  later  years  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
h^e^,  and  in  this  capadty  showed  himself 
very  severe  towards  the  Berormers.  At  hut, 
being  accused  of  treason  and  embezelement, 
be  was  Icmnd  gaSty  and  executed. 

Hamiltnif  JoHx  {d.  iSTil.ArohUihopof 

St.  Andrews,  was  the  natural  tHTother  of  the 

Earl  of  Arran,  the  Begent  of  Scotland  in 
1543,  and  is  said  by  the  Scotch  historians  to 
have  "  ruled  aU  at  court,"  and  to  have  been 
French  at  heart  He  was  also  very  friendly 
with  Cardinal  Beaton.  He  was  appointed 
Privy  Seal  and  Treasurer  (1543),  and  waa 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
plan  of  marrying  Edward  and  Maty  (1647). 
By  this  time  Hamilton  was  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  to  which  oflSoe  he  had  succeeded 
on  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  He 
was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  in  1658  condemned  Walter 
Mill  to  be  burnt  tot  here^.  He  baptised 
James  TI.  in  1MS»  and  abmt  tiie  nme  time 
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signed  a  bond  in  favour  of  BothwelL  He 
waa  a  member  of  Mary's  Privy  Council,  and 
continued  faithful  to  her  cauae,  though  in 
1663  he  was  impannelled  for  saying  mass, 
and  committed  to  ward  by  her  orders. 
Hamilton,  though  an  archbishop,  lived  in 
open  adultery,  and  had  to  obtain  aeveral  Acts 
of  Parliament  for  the  legitimisation  of  his 
bastard  children.  He  was  a  party  to  Darn- 
ley's  murder;  and  it  was  he  who  in  1567 
tUvorced  Both  well  from  his  wife,  and  bo 
enabled  bim  to  marry  the  queen.  He  was 
hanged  at  Stirling  in  Apru,  1671(  shortly 
after  the  fall  of  Bnmbaiton  Castle,  in  which 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

KuniltOBt  Jambs,  of  Bothwelihacoh, 
had  fought  for  Queen  Mary  at  Lang- 
side,  and  forfeited  Us  estate  in  consequence 
of  espousing  the  royal  side.  On  Feb. 
23,  1570,  he  shot  the  Kugent  Murray  from 
the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Linltthi^w, 
behmging  to  Archbishop  HamiU(m.  Within 
a  few  days  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he 
Uved  for  some  time  in  receipt  of  a  pension 
from  Qneen  Mary.  In  1672  his  name  was 
excepted  from  the  benefit  of  the  truce  between 
the  members  the  king's  party  and  the 
queen's  party. 

Hantilton,  Jakes,  San  MAnavis  of 
(A.  1606,  d.  1649),  succeeded  his  father  in 
162i,  and  was  sent  in  1688  Charles  I.  as 
his  Crannussioner  to  the  Covenanters,  to  de- 
mand the  rescinding  of  the  whole  Covenant. 
Having  failed  to  effect  a  compromise,  he  was 
empowered  to  make  an  entire  surrender  of 
the  Service  Book,  the  Book  of  Canons,  and 
the  High  Commismon.  In  1639  he  was 
again  teat  to  ScoUand  in  command  of  a  fleet 
m  nineteen  vessels,  ctmveying  five  rcgimenta 
of  roj-al  troops.  In  1643  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  duke,  but  was  subsequently 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  disloyalty.  In 
August,  1648,  he  was  defeated  by  Cromwell 
at  Freston,  and  taken  prisoner,  being  be- 
headed in  London  in  the  following  March, 
after  a  summary  mock  trial  before  Bradshaw, 

Kanulton*  William  Douglas,  Dukk 
OP  {b.  1660,  d.  1696],  appears  as  member 
of  the  Scotch  Privy  Council  in  the  year  1680, 
when  he  was  summoned  by  James  II.  to 

London  for  demurring  at  the  king's  policy 
of  fiivour  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  per- 
secution of  the  Covenanters.  On  James  re- 
fusing to  allow  religious  liberty  to  the 
Covenanters,  the  interview  came  to  an  un- 
satisfactory conclusion,and  when  the  Assembly 
ot  the  Scotch  Estates  also  proved  refractor^', 
Hamilton  led  the  opposition.  But,  though  he 
threw  out  hints  against  the  dispensing  power, 
his  opposition  to  James's  arbitrary  acts  was 
l>ut  languid.  At  tho  Kevolution  he  joined 
the  victorious  side,  while  his  eldest  son  de- 
clared for  James.  He  was  elected  President 
of  the  Convention  by  a  large  majority  over 
the  Duke  of  Athole,and,  when  the  Convention 


became  a  Parliament,  he  was  made  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  But  he  attempted  to  bring 
the  old  influence  of  the  crovni,  by  means  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  bear  on  the 
Estates,  and  hence  a  strong  opposition  was 
formed  which  thwarted  his  government  for 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  On  the  dis- 
covery of  Montgomery's  plot  (1689 — 90)  to 
place  James  on  the  throne,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  had  been  offered  the  post  of  President 
of  tiie  CoondL  Upon  this  William  dismissed 
him  from  his  office  of  Comroiasioner,  and  put 
Lord  Melville  in  his  place  (1690).  From  Uiis 
moment  Hamilton  began  to  oppose  the  plans 
of  government  with  such  persistency  that 
William  III.  was  once  hoard  to  exclaim, "  I 
wish  to  heaven  that  Scotland  were  a  thousand 
miles  off,  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  were 
king  of  it."  He  spoke  with  considerable 
wisdom  on  the  Settlement  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  by  which  synodical  govenunrat  was 
re-established,  and  upheld  the  cause  of  the 
ministers  who  had  been  ejected  from  thuir 
livings.  On  the  fall  of  Melville  he  once  more 
occupied  Holyrood  House  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner  U692),  and  is  said  to  have 
snfaaoribed  £3,000  to  the  African  Oompany. 
"He  was,"  says  Ifr.  Bortim, "  neither  Ingoted 
nor  unscnipuloos,  but  infirm  of  purpose.  A 
peculiar  capriciousness  of  politdcaj  action,  a 
wavering  uncertainty,  which  sickened  all 
firm  reliance,  seems  to  have  become  oonatttu- 
ti<mal  to  the  house  of  Hamilton." 

Hamilton,  James,  Ddkb  of  (d.  1712), 
made  bis  first  appearance  in  history  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  llar- 
quisof  Uueensberry  (1702).  He  led  a  secession 
of  more  than  seventy  members  from  Parliament. 
The  extremely  unsettled  nature  of  his  poli- 
tical views  caused  him  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Scotch  Union  Commission,  and  be  became 
a  zealous  opponent  of  that  measure,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  darling  of  the  Edinburgh 
mob.  His  influence  in  this  year  (1706) 
checked  a  projected  rising  of  Cameronians 
and  Jacobites.  In  1707  the  opponents  of  the 
Union  were  reduced  to  despair,  and,  as  a  last 
attempt,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  table  of  the  Houst<,  and  then 
secede  from  Parliament.  It  was  to  have 
been  presented  by  Hamilton.  At  the  last 
moment  he  refosed  to  appear,  pleading  tooth- 
ache, and  when  peremptorily  summoned 
declared  he  had  never  had  any  intention  of 
presenting  the  protest.  By  some  it  was 
supposed  that  the  cause  of  his  ctmdnct  was 
the  claim  of  the  bouse  of  Hanulton  to  the 
Scotch  throne,  and  by  othets  that  Anne  had 
commanded  him  to  lay  aside  his  opposition  to 
the  Union,  as  it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a 
Stuart  restoration.  In  1708  he  was  looked 
on  as  the  leadra  of  a  Jacobite  insurrection, 
but  the  emissary  from  St  Oermains,  Colonel 
.  Hooke,  was  unable  to  obtain  an  interview 
with  him.    When  the  French  invasum  of 
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1707 — 8  waa  innninent,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
eet  oat  for  £agl&iul,  vhere  he  trail  arreated ; 
but  waa  set  Ixee  by  tiu  exertions  of  the 
Whig  peers,  Newcastle  and  Wharton,  who 
wished  to  gain  popularity  for  their  party 
in  Scotland.  In  1711  he  waa  allowed  to 
take  hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  an 
English  peer,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Haoiilton  and  Brandon.  In  1712  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  France,  and  it  is 
asserted  by  the  Jacobite  XiOckhart,  that  he 
was  to  be  sent  over  with  the  view  of  under- 
taking the  restoration  of  the  Pretender. 
Before  his  departure  he  was  killed  in  a  duel 
with  Lord  Mohnn,  in  which  there  was  every 
appearance  of  foul  play.  His  death  was 
regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  political  murder. 

Kaimiltoil,  Fatuick  ((.  1503,  d.  1628), 
the  "  proto-martj'r  of  Scotland,"  had  held 
one  of  the  lay  benefices  of  the  Church,  being 
Abbot  of  Fern,  in  Boas-ahire.  He  is  said  to 
have  studied  theology  in  Germany,  under 
Lather  and  MelaochthoD.  In  1528  he  waa 
accused  of  heresy,  for  which  offence  he  sufEered 
death  before  the  old  college  of  St.  Andrews. 

Hamilton,  Kicma&d,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  Scotch  family  long  settled  in  Ireland. 
Though  a  Catholic  by  religion  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  and  commanded 
the  Irish  troops  sent  over  to  England  in  1688. 
After  James  II. 's  flight  he  submitted  to 
WiUiam,  ana  was  sent  over  to  Ireland  by  the 
new  king  as  his  envoy,  having  first  pledged 
hioueU  to  return  in  three  weeks.  Finding, 
howeveo',  that  Tyroonnel  waa  determined  on 
resistance,  be  broke  his  parole,  marched  into 
Ulster  at  the  head  of  an  Irish  force,  and 
routed  the  Protestants  at  Strabane,  ApHI  16, 
1689.  For  some  time  he  was  in  command  of 
the  besiegers  of  Londonderry,  and  at  the 
battle  <d  the  Boyne  led  the  cavalry  in  their 
gallant  efforts  to  retrieve  the  day.  !La  th«a- 
last  stand  he  was  mvttely  wounded  and 
captured.  William  did  not  revenge  himself 
on  him  for  his  treachery,  and  he  was  ex- 
changed for  Mountjoy  in  1692,  .and  died  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 

Samilton,  Kowan,  was  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  who  became  a  United  Irishman.  In 
Uie  year  I7&4  he  was  apprehended,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500,  and  imprisoned.  Jack- 
son, a  French  spy,  correspondod  with  him. 
Rowan  Hamilton,  however,  made  his  escape 
from  Newgate  aa  soon  as  he  heard  of  Jack- 
son's apprehension,  and  fled  to  America.  He 
was  in  his  absence  sentenced  to  death,  but  his 
estates  were  naved;  and  in  1805  Castlereagh 

fot  him  a  pardon,  and  he  then  lived  quietly  in 
reland  till  his  death. 

Kunilton,  William  Gbrabd  (A.  1729, 
if.  1796),  was  elected  member  for  Petersfleld 
in  1764.  It  was  in  the  next  year  that  he 
delivered  the  fiunons  qieech  which  won  for 
bim  the  title  of  ■*  Sin^e-apeech  Hamilton  *' 


(Nov.  13).  After  this  occasion  he  never 
addressed  the  House  of  Commons  again, 
fearing,  so  it  waa  currently  reported,  to  lose 
the  reputati(m  he  had  acquired  by  his  great 
effort.  In  1731  he  was  appointed  secretary 
to  Lord  Halifax,  and  waa  for  twenty  years 
Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireiland. 
Gerard  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  numerous 
reputed  authors  of  Juniut,  and  Fox  is  credited 
with  having  once  said,  in  reference  to  this 
question,  that  he  would  back  him  against  any 
single  hoiae,  thoo^^  not  againbt  the  whote 
field.  ^miltonretrrediiitopliirHtelifeinl784. 

Hannumd,  Bobbht,  CoLomL,  took  port 
in  the  siege  oi  Bristol  in  1645,  and  was 

Governor  of  thelsleofWightin  1647.  When 
Charles  L ,  in  this  year,  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  negotiations  were  opened  on  his  behalf 
with  Hammond,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would 
espouse  his  cause,  as  he  had  often  expressed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  violence  of  Ihe  sol- 
diers. But  Hammond  was  a  trusted  friend  of 
Cromwell,  and,  having  married  a  daughter 
of  John  Hampden,  was  attached  to  the 
Parliamentary  cause.  Accordingly,  he  could 
only  be  induced  to  promise  that  he  would  treat 
the  king  as  might  oe  expected  from  a  man  of 
honour,  and  confined  him  in  Carisbrooke 
Castie,  though  with  much  show  of  respect. 
While  negotiations  were  bedng  varried  on 
during  the  next  few  months,  Hammond  fre- 
quently requested  to  be  dischai^fed  from  the 
charge  of  the  king's  person,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  looked  upon  with  more  or 
suspicion  by  the  officers  of  the  army,  till  the 
kiug  was  removed  to  Hurst  Castle,  where- 
upon Colonel  Hammond  was  dischaifced  from 
his  government,  Nov.,  1648. 

Xuimcleil,  John  {b.  1694,  d.  1643),  was 
the  son  <uJohn  Hampden,  of  Great  Hampden, 
Bucks,  and  Elizabeth  Cromwell,  aimt  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  He  was  bom  in  London,  educated 
at  Thame  School,  and  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  entered  the  Inner  Temple  in 
1613.  In  the  Parliament  of  1620  he  repi-e- 
eented  Giampound;  in  1626,  Weudover;  in 
1640,  Buddnghamshire.  In  1627  he  waa  im- 
prisoned for  refusing  to  pay  the  forced  loan. 
When  the  second  writ  of  abip-money  was 
issued,  by  which  that  tax  was  extended  to  the 
inland  counties,  he  refused  to  pay  it.  The 
case  was  tried  in  respect  of  twenty  shillings 
due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of  Stoke  Mande- 
ville,  and  out  of  the  twelve  judges  sev^ 
decided  for  the  crown,  two  for  Hampdem  on 
technical  grounds,  and  three  for  him  on  all 
counts,  1638.  This  trial  made  Hampden  "  the 
argument  of  all  tongues,  every  man  enquiring 
who  and  what  he  was  that  he  durst  of  his  own 
charge  support  the  liberty  and  property  of  the 
kingdom,  and  rescue  bis  countty  trom  being 
mads  a  prey  to  the  court."  When  a  Parlia- 
nifmt  waa  again  summoned  "  the  eyes  of  all 
men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the  puot  whirh 
most  steer  the  vessel  through  the  tempest  and 
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rocks  which  threatened  it."  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  played  an  important  part, 
generally  moderating  by  his  influence  the 
pressure  of  the  popular  party.  Thus  he 
orged  the  Commons  to  proceed  against 
8trafford  by  impeachment  rather  than  by  bill 
of  attainder,  ana  attempted  to  arrunge  a  com- 
promise on  the  Church  question.  The  king's 
attempt  to  arrest  the  Five  Members  obliged 
him  to  alter  his  policy  and  urge  stronger 
measures.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  raised  a  regi- 
ment whose  flag  bore  the  significaQt  motto, 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsmn,"  He  distinguished 
himself  by  his  aoti\-ity  in  the  first  weeln  of 
the  war,  seizing  the  king's  Commissioners  of 
Array,  occupyin)?  Oxford,  and  defeating  the 
Cavaliers  in  many  small  skirmishes.  He  ar- 
rived too  late  to  fight  at  Edgehill,  but  both 
a  fter  that  battle,  and  after  the  battle  of  Brent- 
ford, urged  vi^orons  measures  on  Essex,  and 
in  tiie  Committee  of  Safety  argued  for  a 
m^rch  direct  on  Oxford.  After  the  capture 
of  Reading  in  1643,  he  again  counselled  in 
vein  a  direct  attack  on  the  king's  head- 
quarters. On  June  18,  1643,  at  Chalgrove 
Field,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  retreat 
of  a  body  of  cavalry  whidi  had  made  a 
sally  from  Oxford,  he  was  mortally  woanded 
and  died  dx  days  later.  Clarendon  de- 
scribes him  as  "a  very  wise  man  and  of 
;*Teat  parts,  possessed  with  the  most  absolote 
&culties  to  govern  the  people  of  any  man  I 
ever  knew."  His  influence  depended  not  on 
his  ability  as  a  speaker,  or  skill  as  a  soldier, 
but  on  his  energy  and  character.  **  He  was 
very  temperate  in  diet,  and  a  supreme 
governor  over  all  his  passions  and  affections, 
and  had  thereby  a  great  power  over  all  other 
men's.  He  was  of  an  industry  and  vigilance 
not  to  be  tired  out  or  weaned  by  the  most 
laborious,  and  of  parts  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  most  subtle  or  sharp,  and  oi  a  personal 
courage  equal  to  his  parts.'* 

CUroudon,  SitL  «/  th*  RAtOimt  Vanmt, 

MtmorialB  of  Hamfitn;  Foster,  BriSA  Stat-. 

mm;  Oardtew,  SUt.  <^Sng.,J9ia—t6ta. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Bunpdsn,  Jobk  {d.  1606),  grandaon  of 
the  famous  John  Hampden,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  oppoeiticni  to  the  ancceesioa 
of  the  Diue  of  York,  on  the  ground  of  his 
religion.  Later,  he  was  implicated  in  the 
Rye  House  Plot,  and  was  arrested,  together 
with  Essex,  Russell,  and  others  (1683).  On 
this  occasion,  though  his  life  was  spared,  he 
was  <»ndemned  to  pay  an  mormous  fine 
(£40,000).  After  the  Jtevolntion,  he  was 
bhairman  of  a  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  William  lit.  inveighing 
against  the  conduct  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
same  year  (1689)  he  is  found  attacking  Lord 
Halifax,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  before  the  Lords.  In  1690  he  failed  to 
nbtain  a  seat  in  the  Tory  Parliament  elected 
that  year.    Disappointed  in  his  ambition, 


and  perhaps  ashamed  of  the  reproaches  his 
own  conduct  brought  upon  him,  he  committed 
suicide  a  few  years  later. 

Hampden, I>b-,ThiCa8bof{1847).  Not- 
withstanding tne  fact  that  his  doctrines  were 
in  many  quarters  considered  to  be  highly  un- 
orthodox, eapeciaUy  by  tiie  Tnetarian  party. 
Dr.  R.  Hampden,FeIlowof  Oriel  and  Piincipu 
of  St,  Mary's  Hall,  had  been  appointed  in  1836 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University 
of  Oxford  by  Lord  Melbourne.  This  ap- 
pointment was  censured  by  the  convocation 
of  the  university,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
university  authorities  deprived  him  of  the 
privilege  of  granting  certificatea  to  the 
candidates  for  holy  orders  who  attended 
his  lectures.  In  spite  of  this,  in  1847 
Lord  John  Russell  advised  the  crown  to 
appoint  him  to  the  vacant  see  of  Hereford. 
This  produced  a  great  outcry,  and  a  stroog 
protest  from  many  of  the  High  Church  clergy. 
The  forms  of  election  were,  however,  gone 
through,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Dean  of  Hereford.  The  election  was  formally 
confirmed  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  an  ap- 
peal was  made  in  vain  to  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.    Bishop  Hampden  died  in  1868. 

Kampton  Court  ^as  a  palace  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  From  Wolsey's  pos- 
session it  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  kiug. 
and  baa  continued  to  be  the  property  of  tiie 
crown  ever  since.  Henty  VUI.  greatly 
enlarged  it,  and  ftmned  around  it  a  royal 
park.  Having  been,  for  some  time  at  least, 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
Hampton  Court  has  natumlly  been  the  teeae 
of  several  intereeting  events  in  the  history  of 
our  royal  family,  "fiie  birth  of  Edward  VI.. 
the  death  of  his  mother,  Jane  Seymour,  and 
the  famous  conference  of  James  I.'s  reign 
between  the  High  Churrh  party  and  tiie 
Puritans,  all  totuc  place  there.  Charles  I. 
was  imprisoned  there  for  a  time  during  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  palace  was  the 
occasional  residence  of  Protector  Cromwell, 
and,  in  later  yeeen,  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.  By  WiUiam  III.  the  palace  was  to  a 
great  extent  rebuilt,  and  its  park  and  gardens 
laid  out  in  the  formal  Dutch  style. 

nunptou  Oovrt  Oonibrenee  (1604). 

On  the  accession  of  James  I.  there  was  a 

general  feeling  that  some  concessions  might 
be  made  both  to  the  extreme  Higji  Church 
and  the  extreme  Presbyterian  sections  of  the 
nation.  The  leading  Puritans  were  ready  to 
soften  down  their  demands,  and  a  great  port 
of  the  lai^ — Bacon  amongst  the  number — 
were,  at  all  events,  not  opposed  to  a  com- 
promise. On  his  progress  to  London,  James 
had  received  the  "  Millenary  Petition  "  from 
the  clergy,  and  in  the  January  of  1604  gave 
orders  for  a  conference  to  be  held  between  re- 
presentatives of  the  Established  Church  and 
the  Puritans.  The  Arcbbinhop  of  Ganterbnty, 
eight  bishops,  and  other  Church  dignitaries, 
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were  the  champions  on  the  one  side ;  four 
moderate  Furitana  on  the  other.  But  the 
nomination  of  the  laot  i»Tty  was  a  mere 
&rce.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  discas- 
sions  between  the  king  and  the  biahops,  which 
were  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Council.  In  this  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  conceasione  that  would  be  granted 
waa  arranged  before  the  complainants'  case 
was  heard  ;  and  when,  on  the  second  day,  the 
Puritan  spokesman,  Reynolds,  proposed  some 
alterations  in  the  articles,  and  proposed  to 
introduce  the  Lambeth  Artacles,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  authority  for  confirmation, 
Hishop  Bancroft  interrupted  him,  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  the  king,  begged  him  not  to 
liiAen  to  a  "  schismatic  speaking  against  his 
bishops."  Then  the  conference  proceeded  to 
discuss  questions  of  doctrine,  and  James 
accepted  Reynolds's  proposal  for  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  debate  then  passed 
on  to  the  comparative  value  of  a  learned  and 
nnleamed  ministry,  of  prayers,  and  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  each  part^  wished  in  the  first  place 
to  make  its  own  views  and  customs  binding 
on  the  other;  the  true  spirit  of  compromise 
was  absent.  At  last  the  sabjoct  of  "  pro< 
pheeyiiuis"  (q.v.)  came  forward,  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  which  manymoderate  men  like  Bacon 
did  not  disapprove  ;  but,  unluckily,  Bej  noIds 
proposed  that  disputes  during  the  prophesy- 
ings  should  be  settled  by  the  bishop  and  lus 
pi-esbytery.  James  took  offence  at  the  word, 
which  reminded  him  of  all  that  he  had  en- 
dured in  Scotland.  From  this  moment  the 
question  was  settled,  and  on  the  third  day's 
conference  the  king  and  the  bishops  agreed 
to  a  few  trifiing  alterations  in  the  Prayer- 
book  and  to  the  appointment  of  commissions 
with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  best  means 
for  obtAuiing  a  preaching  clergy.  It  was 
then  announced  to  the  I*uritana  that  they 
would  have  to  subscribe  to  the  whole  Prayer- 
took,  the  Articles,  and  the  King's  Supremacy. 
And  so  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  ended, 
without  any  reasonable  concessioas  having 
been  made  to  the  Puritan  party. 

Cardwrll,  CtmMmm;  B.  B.  Oardiaer,  Bikf. 

tfanOTOr,  The  Hovsk  op,  which  since 
1714  has  occupied  the  English  throne,  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  famous  Ouelfs, 
or  Welfs,  of  Bavaria,  who,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  struggled  for  the  Empire  against  the 
Hohenstaofen,  and  gave  their  name  to  the 
Papal  faction  of  mediteval  Italy.  Heniy  the 
Proud  became  Duke  of  Saxony  as  well  aa 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  in  1180.  on  tiie  fall  of 
his  son  H^uy  tJie  Lion,  the  allodial  lands  of 
the  Quelflc  house  in  the  former  duchy  were 
saved  from  the  forfeiture  which  befell  their 
greater  posseesions.  After  the  last  strn^le 
of  Otto  IV.,  aided  by  his  uncles  Richard  and 
John  of  England,  the  OneUs  acquiesced 
in  their  new  position,  and  in  128$  the 


districts  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg  were 
erected  into  a  duchy  in  their  favour  by 
Frederick  IL  After  various  partitions  and 
reunitma  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick fell,  in  1527,  into  the  hands  of  Duke 
Emeet,  a  zealous  adherent  of  Luther.  His 
two  sons  effected  a  partition  of  the  duchy, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  day. 
The  elder  son  of  Ernest  became  the  Duke  of 
Bmnswick-Wolfenbiittel.  The  present  Duke 
of  Brunswick  is  his  descendant.  William, 
the  younger  son  of  Ernest,  became  Duke  of 
Bntnswick-Liineburg,  and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  A  farther  divimon  of 
Liineburg  was  made  in  favour  of  George,  the 
only  one  of  William's  seven  sons  who  was 
allowed  to  marrj'.  He  was  made  Duke  of 
Caleuberg,  with  the  town  of  Hanover  for  his 
capital,  Celle  being  the  chief  town  of  Liine- 
burg. After  TariouB  shiftings,  his  second  son, 
George  William,  became  Duke  of  Liineburg 
or  Celle ;  and  his  fourth  son,  Ernest  Au- 
gustus, Duke  of  Calenberg  or  Hanover  (1679). 
The  latter  was  an  able  and  ambitious  prini-e. 
He  introduced  primogeniture,  and  married 
Soidiia,  the  daughter  of  Erederick,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatiue,  and  Elimbeth,  daughter  of 
James  I.  of  England.  In  1692  his  constant 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  was 
rewarded  by  the  creation  of  a  ninth  electo- 
rate in  his  favour,  on  conditions  which  en- 
sured his  beartysupport  to  the  league  against 
Louis  XIV.  This  electorate  was  properly 
lulled  the  electorate  of  Brunswick  (JTwr- 
brauntchweig),  but  as  the  Dukes  of  Wolfen- 
biittel  had  especially  appropriated  the  title  of 
Dukes  of  Brunswick  with  their  claims  o\'er 
that  once  free  town,  the  new  Electors  were 
often  called  Electors  of  Hanover,  which  name, 
hitherto  strictly  confined  to  the  town,  was 
henceforth  need  as  the  name  of  the  district  as 
welL  The  Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  made 
the  Electress  Sophia  hdress  to  the  English 
throne.  Emeet  bad  already  died  in  1698, 
and  their  son  George  Louis,  by  marrying 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle,  the  daughter  and 
heirosH  of  George  William  of  Liineburg,  suc- 
ceeded on  the  latter's  death,  in  1705,  to  his 
dominions.  Calenberg  and  Liineburg  were 
tiina  reunited,  and  the  new  Elector  put  in 
possession  of  dominions  more  adequate  to  sub< 
tain  his  dignity.  In  1714  he  became  King  of 
England.  From  that  date  to  1837  the  ^ec- 
torate  of  Hanover  and  the  English  monarchy 
were  united.  In  1816  it  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom  with  large  accessions  of  territory. 
But  in  1837  the  accession  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria made  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  King  of 
Hanover,  as  males  only  were  allowed  to 
occupy  that  throne.  Thirty  years  of  arbitrarj* 
government  and  of  violated  constitutions,  led 
to  the  absorption  of  Hanover  into  the  Prufisian 
state  after  the  war  of  1866. 

The  bouse  of  Hanover  has  continued  to 
reign  in  Eng^bnd  nnce  Goorge  Loois  became 
George  L  in  1714. 
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Speaking  very  ronghlr,  we  may  divide  the 
Hanoverian  period  ot  EngGah  history  into 
three  divisions.  Fi  om  1714  to  1761  the  Whig 
oligarchy  governed  the  country.  After  a  few 
years  of  transition,  a  long  period  of  Tory 
rule,  1770 — 1830,  culnumitos  in  the  reaction 
against  the  French  Revolution.  With  Iti'AO 
bttgins  the  period  of  Reform,  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged.  Geoi-ge  I.  (1714—1727) 
ascended  the  t^ne  as  the  pledged  supporter 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  whoae  triomph  he 
owed  the  ^rone,  aad  by  whose  principles 
alone  he  could  claim  it.  Ignorant  of  the 
English  language,  government,  and  consti- 
tution, he  suffered  without  much  difficulty 
the  authority  of  the  crown  to  pass  into  the 
hands  the  ministry  which  had  the  confi- 
dence oi  Farliament,  and  was  content  if  his 
demands  for  money  were  satisfied,  and  if  the 
foreign  policv  of  Engliuid  was  framed  with 
special  r^^ra  to  the  interest  of  his  electorate. 
Under  him,  as  under  his  eon,  George  IL 
(1727 — 1760),  England,  in  the  nnmeaauzed 
language  of  Oppoeition  orators,  "  became  a 
province  of  a  despicable  electorate."  Bat  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land  and  the  policy  of  Hanover  did  not  gene- 
rally coincide,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  the 
jealousy  of  a  pett^  German  prince  at  the 
rise  of  Prussia,  did  not  for  a  time  bring 
E^lish  influence  rather  to  bear  against  Ae 
development  of  the  great  state  which  was 
ultimatdy  to  bring  unity  to  Germany.  But 
deroite  ma  personal  hostility  of  George  I(. 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  the  crisis  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War  forced  them  into  an  al- 
liance which  saved  Prussia  and  covered  Eng- 
land with  glory.  Geoi^  II.  had  been  con- 
tent to  govern  on  the  lines  of  bis  father ;  but 
his  son  Frederick,  Prince  of  Walsi,  baoame 
the  centre  of  a  new  Toryism  that  had  its 
highest  expression  in  BoUnglnoke's  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King.  Gteorge  III.,  the  aon  of  Frederick 
(1760 — 1820),  b^ian  a  new  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  house  of  Hanover,  by  carrying 
into  practice  BoUngbroke's  theories  and  by 
eadsavouring  to  secure  for  the  king  pencm- 
ally  the  exerdse  of  those  prerogatives  which 
the  practice  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  had 
handed  over  to  his  ministers.  His  first 
triumph  under  Lord  North  was  for  a  time 
ended  by  the  Coalition,  but  under  Pitt  his 
ideas  finally  gained  the  victory,  and  the  new 
Toryism  of  the  reaction  from  the  French 
Bevolution  found  in  him  a  centre  for  their 
loyalty.  Proud  of  his  "  British  "  nationality, 
and  more  intent  on  hom>e  than  foreign  pon- 
tics, the  dependence  of  English  policy  on 
Hanoverian  interests  nearly  cetued,  and  thelong 
occupation  of  that  country  by  Napoleon  ( 1 803 — 
1814),  almost  cut  the  connection  between  the 
kingdom  and  the  electorate.  George  FV., 
who,  first  as  Begent  (1810—1820),  and  then 
asking  (1820 — 1830),  was  his  successor,  was 
too  feeble  and  self-indulgent,  too  destitute 
of  fixed  2»inciple  and  courage  to  maintain 


his  father's  pcuition.  He  managed  to  stave 
off  reform  in  England  and  Hanover;  bat 
his  brother,  William  IV.  (1830—1837),  while 
accepting  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  Kng- 
land,gave  a  Constitution  to  Hanover  in  1833. 
In  1837  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne, 
and  her  constitutional  rule,  and  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  her  husband,  enabled  the 
transition  back  from  the  practice  of  George 
III.  to  the  practice  of  George  I.,  to  uo 
made  without  friction  or  dithculty.  It  is 
hard  to  formulate  any  general  character- 
istics of  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in 
England.  Under  them  the  constitution  has  been 
preserved,  and  the  material  aspects  of  the 
country  revolutionised.  Without  any  of  the 
more  heroic  virtues,  and  without  any  lofty 
ability,  their  good  sense  cind  power  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  have  made  them  well 
adapted  to  occupy  the  difficult  position  into 
which  they  have  been  elevated. 

The  best  general  hiatorlea  of  EiwlAud  dttriog 
the  UauoTumu  period  are  Lord  Stanhope » 
Bictoru  o/ England,  niS—lTSS;  Mmooj'm  Sider) 
(jfthtStiipiofaeorgtlll. ;  Ulss  Kartiiiean'B  Hu- 
torg  oflh*  Thirty  I'mi-i'  P«aM ,' Cbartos  Knitclit's 
Popular  Jliaiorii  ofEnjiand;  Spunuer  Walpole'i 
Hmorj/ofEnglanilti.ieelliI6;  Holes worth'silw- 
toru  of  England  tor  the  Mune  period ;  and  Dr. 
Vwttti.'aQMcluciU*S%glan4»»titl8I4.  Thaooiuti- 
tadonal  Ustorv  of  th»rai|[noi  Oaorgel.  auUlL 
is  ^tan  ia  W""""!!  and  that  of  the  subsequent 
period  In  Sir  £islane  Hay's  ConttitvUonai  ilU* 
lory,  1760— ISTO;  iriiila  Ba^hoi'a  English  Conifi- 
tutMm  gives  us  the  modern  theory  of  the  Con- 
■titntioa.  The  Hi«tor|r  of  Our  0am.  Ti«M  U 
nleasantly  bnt  saperflciallj  told  bj  Mr.  Jnatiii 
HcCarthr.  Hr.Leckr'sBiitorvo/fingldnddwiRji 
tK»  Simunih  CMitury  is  pntcUcallj  a  series 
of  InmlBOiiS  eSMjs  on  important  points  of 
eiehteeath  oentnry  histot?,  and  ts  particalarljr 
ralnable  for  Irish  aflairs.  The  history  of  the 
bouse  of  HanOTor  in  Oermany  mu  be  found  in 
Hnoe's  G«mM«U«  im  KinigmoKt  Hannover  unit 
Hfrwcthtmu  BrowMokweip,  or  in  SchAutnaan, 
HandSuch  itr  QfMekt*  dir  Lamit  Hannovar  umi 
BravMc\iB*ig.  [TFT] 

Eonorer.  Thb  Treaty  op  (Sept.  3, 1725), 
between  England,  France,  and  ftussia,  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(April  20,  1725]  between  Spain  and  Austria. 
By  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty,  mar- 
riages between  the  two  houses  were  arranged ; 
Austria  and  Spain  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  and  to 
compel,  if  necessary  by  force,  the  restoration 
of  Gibraltar  and  ilinorca.  The  Jacobite 
leaders  were  in  direct  communication  with 
Ripperda.  In  opposition  to  this  alliance, 
Walpole  and  Tomisbend  obtained  the  ac- 
cession of  France  and  Frusna,  to  a  con- 
federacy of  which  England  was  the  centre. 
In  case  of  any  attack  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties,  the  others  were  to  furnish 
a  certain  quota  in  troops,  or  the  value  in 
ships  and  money ;  and,  in  case  of  need, 
should  agree  concerning  further  succours. 
The  real  objects  of  the  treatj  were  to 
counterbalance  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  com- 

Sd  the  Emperor  to  rehnqnish  the  Ostend 
ompany  (which  AuBtria  had  wtablished  for 
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trade  with  the  Indies  in  violation  of  the 
Barrier  'IVeaty),  and  to  resist  any  attempts 
that  might  be  made  in  behalf  of  the  Pre- 
tender. Its  objects  were  successful.  The 
Emperor  withdrew  from  his  unfortunate 
position,  and  peace  was  ngned  at  Paxia  ia 
May,  1727.  The  Treaty  of  Uanover  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  Opposition  during 
Walpole's  administration.  Its  true  justification 
lies  in  the  terms  of  the  iSecret  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
Lord  Stnnbope,  Hitt.  of  England  t  Leckj,  BUL 
of  JCngland  donng  th«  JfiffhtMntn  Canturif. 

Sanaard,  Luks  (J.  1752,  d.  1828),  was 
at  first  a  compositor  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  printer  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  two  years  he  became  a  partuer  in  the 
firm,  and  in  1800  the  bosiaeBScame  entirely 
into  his  hands.  He  managed  the  issue  of  the 
report  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  which, 
down  to  the  year  18u3,  is  known  as 
Cobbett's  Barliammtary  HMiory ;  and  after 
that  date  was  continued  under  the  title  of 
F4irliamentarjf  Debatet  by  Hansard.  "  Han- 
sard," as  now  isBoed,  is  an  annual  publication 
containing  the  sabstaoce  of  all  important 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  [Brocx- 

JSaasaatie  JMigw  CHahsa),  Thb, 

was  a  powerful  commercial  lea^e  very 
closely  bound  up  with  English  foreign  trade. 
The  Teutonic  hanta  (it  first  appears  in 
the  Gothic  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment), signifies  a  company  of  men  both  in  a 
military  and  non-milita^  sense.  So  it  is 
used  (Luke  vi.  7)  for  a  great  company  of 
people,  end  St.  Mark  (xv.  18)  for  a  band  of 
solium ;  hence  comes  its  more  general 
meaning  of  any  kind  of  union  or  aBsemhlage. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  J^Iiddle  Ages,  all 
foreign  merchants  stood  outside  the  law  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  settled  for 
trading  purposes ;  being  neither  sharers  in 
the  rights,  nor  subject  to  the  duties  of  the 
nation  in  whose  midst  thm'  had  planted 
themselves.  The  Hanaeatic  League  of  his- 
torical times  was  only  a  develtmment  of  the 
principle  of  association  which  bound  foreign 
traders  in  a  strange  country  into  a  community 
for  the  common  protection.  In  the  first 
stage  of  its  growtii  (as  a  league  of  merchants 
abroad),  the  Banmi  may  fee  said  to  have  grown 
Dp  chiefly  in  London ;  for  none  of  the  three 
Hher  great  centres  of  Teutonic  foreign 
trade  —  Wisby,  Novgorod,  and  Bruges  — 
were  of  so  early  a  date,  or  at  the  same  time 
composed  BO  purely  of  foreign  merchants  in 
an  alien  country.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edgar 
(969 — 975)  there  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
settlement  of  German  traders  in  London ; 
and  this  settlement  was  early  possessed  of  its 
own  Guildhall  or  Bam-hu»,  and  a  body  of 
officers  controlling  the  members  and  posses- 
sions of  the  society.  But  it  seems  that 
the  foreign  merchants  in  Loudon  were 
mostly  townsmen  of  Cologne ;  and  it  soon 


became  the  rule  for  all  other  Germans 
desirous  of  sharing  in  the  Englidi  trade 
to  join  the  hama  of  the  men  of  this  city. 
By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  special 
privil^vs  had  been  conferred  upon  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  Germans  in  London;  for  this 
society  was  gradually  coming  to  embrace  ^ 
the  German  merchants  settled  there  [e.  1282), 
and  this  "Hansa  Alcmannite"  included  the 
smaller  Hansas  of  separate  German  towns  as 
branch  houses  of  its^.  Under  the  name  of 
the  Steelyard,  it  soon  came  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
country.  Ilie  London  Haosa  acquired  thu 
power  of  judging  its  own  members,  and  even 
of  settling  some  disputes  betwe^  them  and 
Englishmen.  In  12tt'2,  in  consideration  of  its 
munifictnt  contribution  towards  building  the 
new  Bishops-gato,  the  Hansa  was  allowed  to 
choose  its  own  alderman — to  represent  it  in 
the  city  councils,  and  to  be  the  special  pro* 
tector  of  its  members;  but  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  bound  to  make  choice  of  a  London 
merdumt.  London,  however,  was  not  the 
sole  seat  of  this  foreign  colony,  which  had 
subordinate  establishments  at  other  places, 
such  as  Lynn  and  Boston.  The  special  pri\-i- 
legee  accorded  to  these  stranger  tradesmen 
did  not  fail  to  awaken  English  jealoaqr  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  centu^- — the  century 
on  which  the  real  Hanseatic  League  of  his- 
tory may  be  said  to  have  assumed  its  true 
importance  by  becoming  a  league  of  German 
cities  at  home ;  and  from  this  time  its  politi- 
cal history  ceases  to  be  in  any  peculiar  way 
connected  with  England.  But  its  commercial 
importance  continued  for  a  long  period. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  mainly  through  the  hands  of  the  Han- 
seatic League  that  the  produce  of  It'orth 
Europe  and  Russia  reached  our  shores ;  and 
it  was  this  league  that  brought  the  furs  and 
sables  of  Muscovy  for  the  wealthy  English, 
and  exported  the  herrings  which  abounded  on 
our  eastern  shores.  But  the  monopoly  of 
trade  enjoyed  by  this  league  in  time  awakened 
the  jealousv  of  the  English  merchants,  and  in 
the  rt'ign  <n  Kichard  II.,  an  Act  was  passed 
prohibiting  aliens  selling  to  other  aliens,  or 
even  selling  by  retail  at  all  (1392) ;  and  when 
the  charter  of  the  London  Hansa  had  been 
renewed  some  fourteen  years  earlier,  its 
members  were  enjoined  to  "  aid,  council,  and 
comfort"  Englishmen  abroad.  Theexcladva 
privileges  of  the  league  in  England  were 
practically  extinguished  in  1579. 

E.  WormB,  Bi^oir*  CminMrctol*  it  la  IA^m 
Ban*iatuiv* ;  D  Macpheraon,  AnnaU  of  Kngluh 
Commmt;  J.  T.  Boeers,  Hialorw  <if  Agrievlturt, 
vols.  i.  ud  iii. ;  W.  Cmmingliun,  HiMory  of 
B»giiA  fmdttdry  ond  ComnurM.  A  A  } 

KaiUhlltta,  The,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  Guildhall  where  the  merchants  and 
burghers,  of  early  English  towns,  met  to 
treat  of  their  by-laws  and  trade  regulations. 
So  in  Archbishop  Thuistan's  (1114)  ohartv 
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to  Beverley  he  writes ;  "  I  will  that  my  bur- 
gesaes  of  Beverley  ehall  have  their  Sam-hut; 
which  I  will,  and  grant  to  tham  in  order  that 
their  common  busiuess  may  be  done  ...  for 
the  amendment  of  the  whole  town  with  the 
same  freedom  that  the  men  of  Tork  have  in 
their  Satu-Am."  AnotJier  nse  to  which  the 
Hans-hus  was  put,  was  as  a  recognised  centre 
where  purcfaasea  and  sales  might  be  coudacted 
in  the  presence  of  lawful  witnesses.  The 
Hansa  at  London  dates  at  least  from  the  time 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready. 

Karconrt.  Sihox,  Lokd  (b.  1660,  d.  1727), 
waa  called  to  tne  barin  1683.  He  was  elected 
member  for  Abingdon,  in  the  first  Fbriiament 
of  William  II  I.  He  was  a  strcmg  opponent  of 
the  Revolution  Settlement;  and  of  the 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick;  and  in  1701 
conducted  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Bomers 
for  his  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty.  Next 
year  he  became  Solicitor-Oeneral  and  Attor- 
ney-OeneraL  and  in  this  capacity  conducted 
the  proeecntaon  of  Daniel  Dofoo  (1703);  but 
his  legal  abilities  were  better  employed  in 
framing  the  bill  for  the  Scotch  Union.  He 
followed  Harley  out  of  office  in  1708;  and 
his  able  defence  of  Sacheverell,  two  years 
later,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  that  divine. 
When  the  Tories  came  into  power  in  1710,  he 
was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 
In  the  quarrel  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke,  he  sided  with  the  latter  atateaman.  On 
the  accession  of  George  I,,  Lord  Harcourt  was 
deprived  of  office,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Cowper.  In  1715  he  contrived  to  defeat  the 
impeachment  of  Oxford,  by  fomenting  a 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses.  [Hablbt.] 
la  1721  he  became  a  convert  to  Whig 
principles,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Fiivy 
Council,  and  supported  the  government. 

Campbell,  lAvet  <4        OhawMllon;  W/on, 

KaiTCOtirti  Sir  Williah  Tzbnon  [b. 
1827),  graduated  in  high  honours  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1851,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1854,  being  appointed  a  Queen's  Coansel  in 
1866.  In  1868  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  tiie  city  of  Oxford  in  the 
Liberal  interest.  He  became  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral and  was  knighted  in  1873.  On  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1880,  he  was 
made  Home  Secretary,  and  as  such  he  per- 
formed the  task  of  introducing  in  1884  a 
bill  for  the  reform  of  the  goremment  of 
London. 

Kardicaimte,  or  Haithacnut,  Kma 

(■.March,  1040,  d.  June,  1042),  wasthesonof 
Canute  by  Emma.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1035  he  got  possession  of  Denmark  and  laid 
claim  to  Englajid.  He  was  supported  by  God- 
win and  the  West  Saxons,  and  eventually 
made  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Haroldf, 
whereby  he  should  reign  in  the  south  and 
Harold  in  the  north,  but  in  1037  Harold 
was  chosen  king  over  all,  and  Hardicanute 


forsaken  because  he  stayed  too  long  in  Den- 
mark. At  the  same  time  Emma  was  driven 
out  and  fled  to  Bruges.  Here  Hardicanute 
joined  her  and  was  prepsring  to  assert  hia 
claims,  when  in  1040  Harold  died.  Uptm 
this  Hardicanute  was  unanimously  chosen 
king,  but  soon  proved  himself  as  worthless  as 
his  brother.  "  All  hia  public  acts  set  him 
before  us  as  a  rapacious,  brutal,  and  blood- 
thirsty tyrant."  His  first  acts  were  to  levy 
a  heavy  Danegeld,  and  order  Harold's  body  to 
be  dug  up,  beheaded,  and  thrown  into  a 
ditch.  The  Danegeld  led  to  a  levolt  at  Wor- 
cester against  the  Hoosecarls,  who  were  killed 
in  their  attempt  to  collect  the  tax.  This 
rising  was  speedily  crushed,  Worcester  was 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  the  shire  ravaged. 
The  only  other  eveot  of  importance  in  this 
reign  is  Hardicanute's  accusation  of  Godwin 
as  the  murderer  of  the  AOielin^  Alfred.  The 
trial  which  ensued  resulted  m  the  trium- 
phant acquittal  of  Godwin,  who,  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  king,  prraeuted  him  with  a 
ship  fully  manned  and  equipped.  Probably 
wiui  the  idea  of  regaining  popularity  Har- 
dicanute sent  over  to  Normandy  for  h^  half- 
brother  Edward,  who  came  and  lived  at  his 
court.  In  1042,  while  at  the  maiiiage-ftest 
of  his  standard-bearer,  Tovi  the  Pioud, 
Hardicanute  suddenly  fell  down  dead  as  he 
stood  at  drink. 

^njilo-Siutm  Chnmicb;  Florence  of  Worceatw ; 
Hcmi^r  of  HaatiDgdoD;  Fmenuui,  Ifimnan  Con- 

Hardintfe,  Henrt,  1st  Lord  1785, 

d.  1856),  entered  the  army  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  greet 
tattles  of  the  Peninaular  War.    He  distin- 

fuished  himself  greatly  at  the  luittle  of 
Ibuera,  and  later,  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  important  office  of 
Commissioner  at  the  Prussian  head-quarters. 
In  this  capacity  he  wa<  with  Blucher  at  the 
battle  of  Ligny,  but  the  loss  of  his  left  hand, 
which  was  taken  off  by  a  shot,  prevented  his 
presence  at  Waterloo.  During  the  years  of 
peace  that  followed,  he  entered  Parliament 
and  held  office  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  till  the  latter  minister 
appointed  him  Governor-  General  of  India  in 
1844.  His  first  year  of  office  was  marked  by 
the  Scinde  mutiny.  In  1645  the  disturbances 
across  the  Sutlej,  which  had  followed  the 
death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  ^w  more  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  British  dominions. 
The  intrigues  of  Lai  Singh  and  Fej 
Singh  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  at  last 
ended  in  their  crossing  the  Sutlej  and 
invading  the  British  tenittay.  The  first 
Sikh  War,  marked  by  tlw  Inilliant  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Aliwal,  and  the  crowning 
victory  of  Sobraon,  lasted  till  1846;  and 
in  that  year  Lord  Hardinge  was  able  to 
conclude  the  pacification  of  Lahore,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  establish  the  security  of  the 
British  north-west  frontier.     The  inlsnt 
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Dhuleep  Singrh  was  left  as  nominal  Maha- 
rajah at  Lahore  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother  and  Lai  Singh ;  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  Briti^  troops  should  remain 
for  eight  yeara,  and  so  ensure  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Sucha  till  tito  young  prince  come  of 
am.  iWt  of  Qua  plan  inclu^  the  transfer 
of  Cashmere  to  the  rule  of  Grolab  Singh.  The 
rest  of  the  year  was  occupied  in  suppressing 
insurrections  in  Cashmere  and  Scinde.  In 
1847  Hardinge,  irho,  in  1846,  bad  been 
created  Viscount  Hardinge  of  lahore,  re- 
turned to  EhidUuid.  In  1852,  on  the  death  of 
the  I>nke  of  Wellington,  Loid  Hardinge  was 
appointed  Conunander-in-chie^  and  in  1852 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  field-marshaL 

Kardwioke,  Philip  Yobsb,  Ist  Eaiu. 
orjb.  1690,  d.  1764),  the  son  oi  an  attorney 
at  Dover,  was  c^ed  to  the  bar  in  1716.  Hia 
pcditical  lise  was  dae  to  Newcastle  and 
Stanhope.  He  first  sat  for  Lewes  in  1718, 
and  was  made  Solidtor-Greneral  in  1720. 
From  that  date  he  became,  in  succenrion, 
Attorney-General  (1723),  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
and  Lord  Hardwicke  (1733),  and  Lord  Chao- 
cdlor  (1737).  He  mippOTted  Walptje  through 
his  knig  adminietntion ;  bat  towards  the 
close  of  it  he  was  constrained  to  disagree 
with  bis  chiefs  peace  policy,  and  became  an 
advocate  for  war.  On  the  fall  of  Walpole 
he  continued  to  hold  office  under  Wilmington, 
and,  BubsequentUv  under  the  Pelhams.  In 

1753  Lord  Hardwicke  introduced  a  new 
Marriage  Act,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bates on  this  measure,  had  a  violent  ^oalltel 
with  ^oiry  Fox,  who  disapproved     it.  In' 

1754  he  was  raised  to  an  earldom.  He  went 
oat  of  office  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ol 
whose  administration  he  had  been  the  chief 
supporter.  In  1768  he  persuaded  the  Lor^s 
to  throw  out  a  bill  for  the  extension  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  introduced  a  measure  for 
abolishing  hereditary  jurisdictiona  in  Scot- 
land. His  last  great  speech  was  directed 
against  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  by  which  the 
Seven  Years'  War  was  closed.  Next  year 
(1764)  Lord  Hardwicke  died,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
greatest  Cbtmcellors  that  have  sat  on  the 
Woolsack  since  the  Revolution. 

Cuapbell,  LirM  of  th»  Lord  Ckme^lon; 
StanhoM.  Hwt.  of  Soq.  ;  J^tuSky,  Hut.  Xng. 
daring  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Kardyj  Thokas  Uastesman  (b.  1769, 
i.  1839)7NelBon*B  fiivourite  captain,  was  bom 
at  Dorchester.  He  entered  the  navy  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  and  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  St.  Vincent  (1797)  and  the  Nile  (1798). 
For  bis  bravery  in  this  last  action,  Nelson 
gave  him  the  Vanguard.  In  1803  he  became 
Nelson's  flag-captain,  and  it  was  on  board 
his  ship,  the  Victory ^  that  Lord  Kelson  received 
his  fatal  wound  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
In  later  years  Hardy  commanded  the  South 


American  squadron,  and  later  still  was  ap- 
pointed a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1834). 

Hardy,  Sie  Thomas  Duffub  {h.  1804,  d. 
1878),  succeeded  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  as 
Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  in 
1861.  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
students  of  early  English  hiattny.  His  meet 
important  work  is  a  DtteripHve  Catalogtu  of 
Materiah  relating  to  tfu  ffistort/  of  Britain 
and  Ireland  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (4  vols., 
Rolls  Series).  This  work  has  been  left  in- 
complete, and  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
year  1326.  It  contains  an  account  of  all  the 
original  authoritiea  on  English  history  ar- 
ranged in  chnmological  order,  and  not  only 
estimates  the  amount  of  authority  to  be 
assigned  to  each  writer,  but  also  gives  a  list 
of  MSS.  and  printed  editions  supplemented 
by  an  account  of  the  author's  life  and  sources 
of  information.  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  likewise 
published  a  SyUabtu  to  Rymer't  Fadera  (2 
vols.),  which  is  renda«d  specially  valuable 
b^  its  chronological  tables  giving  the  legal, 
civil,  and  eccIesiasticBl  years  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  regnal  years  of  eadi  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  with  uu  day  of  liie  month  on 
which  each  begins. 

Hardyng,  John  (i.  1378,  d.  1465),  waa 
brought  up  as  a  dependent  of  the  Percies 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  afterwards 
a  faithful  servant  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Tork, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.  He  composed  a 
Chnmicle  extending  from  the  earliest  times  to 
Henry  VI. 's  flight  mto  Scotland.  He  was  at 
great  pains  to  get  original  documents  from 
Scotland,  which  he  gave  to  the  last  three  kings 
in  whose  reigns  he  Uved.  His  Chronicle, 
which  was  ethted  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  in  1812,  is 
not  of  much  value,  being  cMefly  composed  of 
facta  collected  from  earlier  writers,  and  loosely 
thrown  into  rhyme.  For  the  years  of  his 
own  life  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  original 
authority.  Hardyng'sChronicle  was  continued 
in  prose  in  the  next  century  by  Richard 
Graiton. 

Sorfleiir,  a  town  of  France,  lying  some 
six  miles  from  Havre,  was  taken  by  Henry  V. 
Sept.  22,  1416.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Count 
d'Armagnac  and  rdieved  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  the  following  year.  The  English 
"vvm  expelled  in  1433,  but  once  more  obtained 
possession  of  the  city  in  1440,  and  held  it  till 
1449,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Dunois. 

Harlaw,  The  Batixb  of  (July  24, 1411], 
was  fought  between  the  invading  Islpsmen, 
under  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Lowland 
troops,  under  the  Earl  of  Mar.  Donald  was 
completely  defeated. 

Sarltty,  Robbbt,  Eabx  of  Ozfoed  (b. 
1661,  d.  1724),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Harle^,  a  Puritan  who  had  sat  in 
the  Loni;  Parluunent,  and  who  declared  fox 
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William  IH.  at  the  Kevotution.  Eobort 
Harloy  began  his  political  career  as  the  Whig 
member  for  a  Cornish  borough ;  bat  he 
nadotilly  changed  hia  politics,  and  adopted 
Toryism.  In  1690  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two  East  India 
Companies;  and  in  1696  he,  as  leader  of  the 
Tories,  proposed  the  Land  Bank  scheme 
as  a  rival  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Next 
year  he  moved  that  the  army  should  be 
reduced  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  year  1680, 
and,  when  the  measure  was  carried,  William 
was  forced  to  dismiss  his  Datch  guards.  In 
1701  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Commons. 
In  1704  Marlborough,  who  had  broken  with 
the  extreme  High  Tories,  selected  him  to  suc- 
ceed Kottingham  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
in  1706  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missionera  for  the  Treaty  of  Union  with 
Scotland.  Finding  that  the  Tories  were 
being  mdually  oarted  from  the  miniatry,  be 
used  the  influence  of  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Masbam, 
for  the  purpose  of  intriguing  against  Marl- 
borough. He  represented  to  Anno  that  Church 
interests  were  in  danger,  and  the  queen  was 
encouraged  to  create  Dr.  Blackall  and  Sir 
William  Dawes  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Chester 
respectively,  without  consulting  her  ministers 
(1707).  Slarlborongh  and  Crodolphin  at  once 
determined  to  break  with  Harley,  It  was  dis- 
covered that  one  Gregg,  a  clerk  in  his  office, 
was  in  correspondence  with  France,  and  this 
was  made  a  ground  for  his  dismissaL  Though 
the  queen  was  difficult  to  move,  she  yielded  at 
laat,  and  Harlev  resigned  his  ofSce  in  1708. 
On  tbe  sadden  fall  of  the  Whigs,  Harley  be- 
came Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  virtu- 
ally Prime  Minister  (1710),  with  Bolingbroke 
for  his  colleague  and  rival.  Harley  at  once 
began  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  intrigued  with  the  Jacobite 
court  at  St.  Germaina.  Guiscard  (q.v.),  a 
French  refugee,  who  had  frequently  been  con- 
sulted by  Marlborough,  now  offered  to  betray 
the  English  plans  to  the  French,  and  on  the 
detection  of  his  correspondence,  he  stabbed 
Harley  with  a  penknife  while  under  examina- 
tion before  the  Council.  This  wound,  and 
the  South  Sea  Company  started  by  Harley 
at  this  time,  made  him  very  jiopalar,  and  th^ 
queen  created  him  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Meanwhile  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on.  Marlborough 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  the  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lords  was  neutralised  by  the 
creation  of  twelve  peers.  In  March,  1713, 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed.  But  dissen- 
sions broke  out  in  tite  minit^y.  Bolingbroke 
wished  lor  a  Stuart  restoration :  Oxford  was 
averse  to  such  an  extreme  measure.  Boling- 
broke, in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
introduced  the  Schism  Act,  a  ipensare  con- 
ceived entirely  in  the  High  Church  spirit. 
A&aid  to  offend  the  Dissenters,  Oxford  acted 
with  great  indecision,  and  was  in  consequence 
dismiMBd  (July,  1714).   After  the  aocession 


of  George  L,  Oxford  was  impeached  by  the 
Commons ;  but  the  proceedings  against  him 
were  dropped,  as  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  substantiate  the  charges  of  treason. 
Enraged  at  the  treatment  he  had  met  with, 
Harley  wrote  from  the  Tower,  offering  hie 
services  to  the  Pretender ;  but  on  his  release  he 
retired  into  the  country.  In  1721  the  leader- 
ship in  Bishop  Atterbury's  plot  was  offered 
him,  but  he  doclinod  it.  "  Oxford  seems,"  save 
Lord  Stanhope,  "  to  have  poHwssed  in  perfec- 
tion a  low  sort  of  management,  and  all  the 
base  arts  of  party,  which  enabled  him  to 
cajole  and  keep  together  his  followers,  and  to 
sow  divisions  amongst  his  eoemies."  He  was 
also  a  great  lover  of  literature,  and  a  friend  of 
the  leading  men  of  letters  of  his  day — of 
Swift  and  Pope  among  the  number.  Hia 
splendid  collection  of  MSS.  still  forms  one  of 
the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

StUilHqke,  Rttg*  </  (Jucm  Ann*;  Swift,  Lad 
Four  Tian  tif  QtMm  .iniit'*  Rtign ;  Boliofrbroka, 
£«H«rt;  Pone,  CarrMpMidtMai  Borer,  Ann^; 
ToTcj,  MimoirM.  [Q.  J.  L.] 

Haanld  I.,  Kmo  (<.  Nov.,  1035,  d. 
March  17,  1040),  was  reported  to  be  the  son 
of  Canute,  by  Elgiva  pBlfgifn)  of  North- 
ampton ;  bnt  the  supporters  of  the  daimi 
of  Hardicanute  (Hartbacnut)  contended  ^t 
his  parentage  was,  in  the  highest  degree. 
doubtfuL  After  Canute's  death  the  rival 
claims  of  Harold  and  Hardicanute  were  eagerly 
debated,  the  former  being  supported  \^ 
Leofrio,  the  DanMi  party,  and  the  city  of 
London ;  the  tatter  oy  Oodwio  and  tiie 
West  Saxons,  as  well  as  by  his  mother  Emma. 
The  result  was  that  I&rold  obtained  the 
country  to  the  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
Hardicanute  got  Weesex,  which,  during  his 
absence  in  Denmark,  was  administered  by 
Godwin  and  Emma.  In  1036  the  two  sons 
of  Ethelred  niade  an  attempt  to  recover  their 
father's  kingdom,  but  fiuled ;  whereupon  the 
younger,  Alfred,  was  taken  and  put  to  death 
by  Harold.  I  d  1 03  7  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
telle  U8  "  they  chose  Harold  over  all  the  Idags, 
and  forsook  Hartbacnut,  because  he  was  too 
long  in  Denmark."  Thus,  in  Mr.  Freeman's 
words,  "  England  again  became  one  kingdom 
under  one  Mng,  an  union  which,  since  that 
day,  has  never  been  broken."  Harold  at 
once  banished  Emma,  who  retired  to  Flanders, 
but  reconciled  himself  with  Godwin  and  the 
English  party.  His  reign  is  not  remarkable 
for  anything,  and  of  his  administration  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  known.  Great  corrup- 
tion, however,  appears  to  have  prevailed 
in  Uie  Church  under  his  government  We 
read  of  bishoprics  being  held  in  plurality, 
and  being  sold  for  money,  as  well  as  of 
mKny  other  abuses.  In  1039  Hardicaoate. 
who  had  joined  his  mother  at  Bruges,  pre- 
pared an  expedition  against  his  brother,  but 
before  it  set  sail  Harold  had  died  at  Oxf(»d, 
Man-h  17,  1040.  We  do  not  brar  of  his 
having  bad  wife  or  children.  He  was  buried 
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at  Westminster,  but,  by  Hardicauute'a  orders, 
Ids  body  va«  dug  up  and  thrown  into  a  ditch. 
Of  fibroid's  character  nothing  is  known. 
His  diief  accomplishment  would  appear  to 
have  been  swiftness  in  running,  tor  which  he 
reoeiTdd  the  tobriquet  of  "  Hurefoot." 
Freemim,  Sorman  Confiutt,  1. 

Handd  II.,  Kmo  {h.  cirea  1021,  t.  Jan, 
6,  1066;  d.  Oct  13,  1066),  was  the  second 
son  d  Earl  Grodwin  and  Gytha.  When 
still  young,  he  shared  in  the  splendid  for- 
tunes of  ms  father,  and  about  1045  was 
made  Earl  of  the  East  Angles.  Of  the 
early  part  of  his  official  career  no  record 
remains;  his  public  prominence  began  with 
the  misCcotunes  of  his  house.  In  the  strugf^ 
of  1061  he  led  the  men  of  his  earldom  to 
Beverstone  to  his  father's  support,  fell  from 
power,  and  was  outlawed  with  him ;  but  ho 
and  Leofwine,  taking  a  different  road  &om 
their  fellow  outlaws,  went  to  Dublin,  where 
they  passed  the  winter.  Ap|>earing  next  year 
in  the  Brishd  Channel  with  nine  ships,  Hwxild 
landed  at  Porlock,  slew  thirty  opposing  thanes 
and  many  people,  ravaged  and  robbed  without 
stint,  and  then  sailed  away  to  join  his  father 
at  Portland.  In  the  restoration  of  the  Godwin 
family  that  ensued,  Harold  was  reinstated  in 
his  former  earldom  (1052).  His  successful 
actinty  on  this  occaaon,  and  the  death  of  his 
elder  nroUieT,  Sweyn,  marked  him  few  special 
distinction ;  and  in  1063,  when  his  father  died, 
he  at  once  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

Henceforward  Harold  was  the  foremost 
figure  and  weightieet  influence  in  English 
politics.  Till  he  became  king,  almost  every 
important  event  and  action  of  his  own  added 
strengib  to  his  pontion,  or  increased  bis  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  ^ward,  in  lOiiS,  nis 
brother  Tostig  became  Earl  of  the  Northum- 
brians. In  the  same  year  he  rescued  Hereford 
and  the  country  round  it  from  the  marauding 
Welsh,  under  King  Griffith  and  the  refugee 
Earl  Alfgar,  chased  the  invaders  back  to 
Wales,  and  fortified  Herilord.  Two  years 
later,  Herefordshire  was  placed  under  his  im> 
mediate  rule ;  and  in  a  snort  time  his  brother 
Gnrth  was  raised  to  the  B'.ast  Anglian  earl- 
dom, while  the  shires  of  the  south-east  were 
grouped  into  another  for  Leofwine.  In  1058 
Harold  was  the  head  of  a  house  whose  mem- 
bers divided  among  them  the  role  of  three- 
fourths  of  England.  The  punis  King  Edward 
had  practically  placed  the  power  of  fiie  crown 
at  Harold's  disposal  This  power  and  his  own 
he  used  to  check  the  spr^d  of  Norman  in- 
fluence, and  the  encroachments  of  the  king's 
Norman  favourites.  Nature  and  fortune  now 
dearly  pointed  to  him  as  the  heir  of  the 
almost  heirless  king.  Tall  and  stalwart, 
comely  and  gentle,  he  drew  men's  eyes  and 
hearts  towards  him.  He  had,  moreover,  en- 
larged his  mind,  and  added  to  his  capacity  by 
foreign  travel,  espeoiBl^  by  a  jonm^  to 


Kome.  Tet  his  position  was  seriously  com- 
promised by  an  unlucky  adventure.  Having 

once  been  rfiipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Pon- 
thieu,  he  was,  after  a  short  captivity,  given 
up  by  Count  Guy  to  William  of  Normandy, 
from  whose  compulsory  hospitality  he  had  to 
purchase  his  release  by  taking  an  oath  to 
support  hie  host's  claim  to  the  English  throne. 
No  trace,  however,  of  a  belief  that  this  oath 
was  binding  can  be  seen  in  his  subscKjuent 
conduct.  In  1060  he  founded  tiie  relipons 
house  known  later  as  Waltham  Abbey.  In 
1063  he  was  provoked  by  the  raids  of  King 
Griffith  into  a  systematic  invasion  of  Wales, 
in  which  he  overran  the  country  "  from  dyke 
to  sea,"  routing  the  Welsh  in  every  encounter, 
and  daof^teriiu;  them  without  mercy.  Grif- 
flUi's  head  wasbrou^t  to  him,  whereupon  he 
married  his  widow,  Aldgyth,  daughter  of  Earl 
Alfgar,  and  sister  to  the  young  Mercian  earl, 
Edwin.  In  1066,  when  the  Notthumbriansrose 
against  Tostig,  a  sense  of  justice  or  policy  made 
Harold  take  their  part,  and  gain  the  king's 
sanction  to  the  transfer  of  thdr  earldom  to 
another  brother-in-law,  Morcar. 

The  day  after  the  king's  death  (Jan.  6, 
1066),  he  "took,"  as  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  words  it,  "  to  the  kingdom,"  being 
crowned  king  by  virtue  of  some  form  of 
election  and  the  bequest  of  King  Edward. 
During  "the  forty  weeks  and  one  day"  ot 
his  reign,  his  vigilance  was  never  once 
allowed  to  sleep.  His  outlawed  brother, 
and  the  rival  candidate  he  hod  forestalled, 
were  planning  and  preparing  his  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  former,  repulsed  in  one  or  two 
attempts  on  the  coast,  had  allied  himself 
witii  Harold  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway. 
In  September  he  and  his  ally  made  their  in- 
vafflon ;  and  Harold  had  just  nme  to  march  to 
York,  meet  and  destroy  them  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  before  bis  more  terrible  foe,  William 
the  Norman,  came  with  a  mighty  power  to 
challenge  his  crown.  On  October  13  the 
rivals  measured  their  strength  at  Senlac  in 
Sussex  [Hastings,  Battle  or] ;  and  the 
TRnglii^num  after  an  tmsuipassed  display  of 
stubborn  valour,  was  overthrown  and  uain  at 
six  in  the  evening.  His  body,  mangled  by 
Norman  ferocity,  was  singled  out  from  the 
enclosing  heap  of  corpses  by  a  former  mis- 
tress,  Edith  Swanneck,  and  buried  either  on 
the  sea-shore  or  the  minster  at  Waltham. 

Amfio-aatem  OhrtmicUi  Tkesman,  2fanatN  Oon- 
QiiMt,  vols.  IL  and  m.  j-j,  R] 

Harold  Hardrada  {d.  1066),  King  of 
Norway,  was  the  son  of  Sigurd  and  the  brother 
of  St.  Olaf.  In  his  early  years  he  had  served 
in  tiie  Emperor's  guard  at  Constantinople,  and 
made  a  inigriniage  to  Jmisalem.  He  came 
home  and  retgnM  with  his  nephew,  Magnus 
the  Good,  becoming  sole  king  after  Magnus's 
death.  He  had  long  planned  the  conquest  of 
England,  and  was  in  the  Orkneys  with  a 
great  fleet  when  Tostig  wm  beaten  from  the 
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east  coast.  On  his  way  to  the  Humber 
Toatig  joined  his  expedition,  and  they  sailed 
np  the  Humber  together,  and  marched  on 
YoA.  Victorious  at  first  at  Fulford,  they 
gained  possession  of  York ;  but  Harold  proved 
too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Norwegian  force 
was  defeated,  and  the  two  leaders  slain,  at 
Stamfftrd  Bridge  (Sept.  25,  1066). 

AngloSoMti  Chronicle;    FNemau,  Norrtum 
Conqiuft,  u.,  iii. 

HazxiiLgton,  James  (b.  161X,  d,  1677), 
after  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
travelled  abroad  and  entered  the  service  of 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  England  and  entered  the 
household  of  Charles  I.  He  was,  however,  a 
republican,  and  in  1666  wrote  and  dedicated 
to  ChmmweU  a  political  romance  called  Oceana, 
intended  to  promote  republican  principles. 
With  the  same  view,  Harrington  formed  an 
association  called  the  "  Kota  Club."  In  1661 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  but  released 
on  the  plea  of  insanity. 

Hftirington'B  B'orfa  (ed.  Birch),  1737. 

Harrington  I  William  SrAifHOFS,  Ist 
Eakl  of  (tl.  1756),  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Spain  (1717),  and  two  years  later  went 
on  a  mission  to  the  French  army.  He  was 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress  of  Soissons 
?17*28).  In  1730  he  was  again  despatched  to 
Spain,  where  he  concluded  tiie  Treatv  of 
Seville.  He  was  immediately  created  Lord 
Harrington,  and  shortly  afterwards  became 
Secretary  of  State.  He  consistently  su;^- 
ported  Walpole  for  manjr  j-eors,  but  m 
173S  we  find  him  in  opposition  to  that 
minister,  warmly  advocating  war  with  Spain. 
In  1742  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  but  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Lord  Granville  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State.  In  1746  he  resigned, 
because  the  Pelhams  wished  for  the  admissioa 
of  Pitt  to  office,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  whicli  qtpoint- 
ment  he  resigned  in  1751. 

TlDdsL  Hilt.;  Coxe,  BUt.  t/Jfnff.  ;  Stanhope, 
Hut.  fny. 

Karrison,  Thomas  (b.  1606, 4.  1660),  was 
a  native  of  Newcastle-under^Lyme,  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  Essex's 
body-guard.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
guard  that  conveyed  the  king  from  Hurst 
Castle  to  London;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
king's  judges,  and  signed  his  death-warrant. 
Harrison  was  commanding  on  the  northern 
border  when  th^  Scots  entered  England 
under  Charles  II.  Ho  obstructed  their  march 
with  great  ability,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Worcester.  Already  be  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  tiie  Council  of  State 
(1650),  but  becoming  "  fully  persuaded  that 
the  Parliament  had  not  a  heart  to  do  any 
more  good  for  the  Lord  and  His  people,"  he 
assisted  Cromwell  in  expelling  both  Council 
and  Parliament.  In  the  "  Barebonos  "  Farl^- 


ment  Harrison  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
advanced  party,  and  an  opponent  of  the  die* 
solution.  Roger  Williams  describes  him  as 
the  head  of  "  the  fifty-six  party,"  who  "  were 
of  the  vote  against  priests  and  tithes,"  **  the 
second  in  the  nation  of  late,"  "  a  very  gal- 
lant, moat  deserving,  heav^y  man,  but 
most  high-flown  for  ue  kingdom  of  the  saints 
and  the  Fifth  Monarchy."  Cromwell,  after 
vainly  trying  to  conciliate  him,  deprived  him 
of  his  oommission  and  relegated  him  to  Staf- 
fordshire. Harrison  took  part  in  Uverton's 
plot  (1664),  and  was  suspected  of  taking  part 
m  Venner's  (1657),  and  other  plots,  for 
which  he  was  several  times  imprisoned.  At 
the  Bestoration  he  refused  to  fly,  and  whs 
condemned  to  death  after  a  very  gallant 
defence,  in  which  he  justified  the  king's 
execution.  He  was  executed  on  October  13, 
1660,  saving,  "  If  I  had  ten  thousand  lives,  I 
could  freely  and  cheerfully  lay  them  all  down 
to  witness  to  this  matter." 

Harrowliy,  Dudley  Ktobb,  IbtEabl  or 
(J.  1762,  rf.  1847),  entered  public  life  as  member 
for  Tiverton.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  under  whom  he  held  many  offices  in 
succession,  till  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage  in 
lliOS.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  1805  was  des- 
patched to  Berlin  with  a  view  to  forming  an 
offensive  alliance  with  Prussia.  The  battle 
of  Austerlitz,  however,  put  an  end  to  all 
hopes  of  uniting  Europe  against  Napoleon, 
and  Lord  Harrowby  returned  home.  Three 
years  later  be  became  President  ot  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  was  created  an  earL  In  1812 
he  became  President  of  the  Council,  an  oflBce 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  sixteen  yeaiB. 
In  the  days  of , the  first  Reform  Bill  he  was 
requested  to  form  a  cabinet,  but  declined  to 
undertake  so  responsible  a  duty,  and  it  con- 
sequently devolved  on  the  Duke  of  WelUng- 
(on.  On  the  question  of  Reform  he  became 
leader  of  that  section  of  the  peers  known  1^ 
the  title  of  "  the  Waverers,"  who,  though 
disapproving  of  the  new  measures,  felt  that 
obstinate  resistance  to  so  popular  a  movement 
would  entail  disaster.  From  this  time  be 
took  little  part  in  politics. 

Staftkopo,  Li/«  ff  Pitt;  Liverpool,  Vcmoin; 
C&Btlereegh,  Metaoin, 

Kartmgton,  Spbnceb  Cohptok  Cavkn- 
DISH,  Mauqiiis  of  [b.  1833),  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of 
the  members  for  North  lAncashire  in  the 
Liberal  interest  in  1857.  In  the  year  1863  he 
was  ap^inted  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
in  Apnl  of  the  same  year  Under  Sewetarv 
for  War.  On  the  reconstruction  of  Lord 
Russell's  second  administration  in  1866  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  took  office  as  Secre- 
tary for  War.  In  1868  he  was  returned  for 
the  Radnor  Boroughs,  and  accepted  the  office 
of  Poetmaster-Ctaifiral  in  Mr.  Gladstcoie's 
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cabinst.  In  the  year  1871  lie  tnoceeded  Mr. 
CbicheBter  Forteacue  u  Chief  Secietaiy  for 
Ireland.  When  Hr.  Gladstone  in  1S75  an- 
nounced hiH  intention  of  abandoning  the 
leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  a  meeting 
was  held  to  decide  who  sboald  sncceed  him  in 
the  House  of  Conunooe.  On  the  motion  of 
Hr.  Villiera  it  was  unanimously  decided  that 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  should  be  asked  to 
assume  the  post.  On  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  office  in  1880  Lord  Hartington 
accepted  office  under  &Ir.  Gladstone.  He  be- 
came Secretary  for  India,  and  subsequently 
(1882)  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Harvey,  Baobkal  {d.  1798),  of  Burgay 
Castle,  a  gentleman  of  property  in  county 
Wexford,  was  arrested  as  a  rebel  in  May, 
1798,  and  conSned,  together  with  Colclough 
and  Fitzgerald,  in  the  city  gaoL  Being  sent 
out  to  treat  with  the  re'bda,  after  the  city 
had  been  evacuated  by  the  troops,  he  was  in- 
duced to  become  their  leader;  but  showed 
Buch  disgust  at  the  massacre  of  Scullahrogue 
that  he  was  deposed  from  his  command. 
When  the  troops  retook  the  town  ho  couccalcd 
himself,  together  with  Coklough,  in  one  of 
the  Saltee  Islands,  but  they  were  both  t^ken^ 
sentenced  to  death,  and  hanged  (Jane  27,1798). 

J.  A.  Fronde,  XnglUhin  IraUmdi  Borrinstoa, 
Ittmoin. 

HastenlMck,  Thb  Battlb  op  (July  26, 
1757),  was  one  of  the  engagements  oi  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, with  a  motley  army  of  about  50,000 
men,  of  whom  none  ^gJ^Hj^^^cepting  a 
few  officers,  attempfl^^^oSFe^BUanover 
against  80,000  French  und^^^^rshal 
d'EIstr^ea.  He  allowed  the  enem^R  pass 
the  Weser  unopposed  and  lay  waste  the 
Electorate.  The  engagement  took  place  at  a 
Tillage  near  Hameln,  and  the  duke  was  de- 
feated with  the  loss  <^  several  hundred  men. 
He  retired  on  Slade,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe,  and  soon  afterwards  was  compelled  to 
to  sign  the  Conveation  of  Closter-Seven. 

[ClOSTBR-SbTBH  ;  CtIMBBKt.A.VD.] 

Kavtinn,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Oct.  14, 
1066),  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the 
great  combat  which  took  place  at  Senlac, 
near  Hastings,  between  the  invading  Nor- 
mans, under  William  the  Conqueror,  and  the 
English,  under  Harold.  On  the  news  of 
William's  lan^ng  in  Sussex,  Harold  held  a 
homed  council  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and, 
after  ordering  a  general  muster  in  London, 
pressed  southwards  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
Housecarls.  At  London,  men  flocked  in 
from  all  southern  England ;  but  Mercia  ami 
K<»thumbria,  the  provinr-ea  of  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  held  aloof.  Rejecting  the  advice 
vfaich  his  brother  Ourth  is  said  to  have 

g'ven  him,  to  stay  behind  and  gather  troops 
r  a  second  battle  if  the  first  should  issue  in 
defeat,  Harold  set  forth  from  the  city,  and 
pitohed  his  camp  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  (Oct. 


13).  This  hm  he  proceeded  to  foi^fy  with  a 
pslisade  and  a  ditch.  After  a  night  of  con- 
feesion  and  prayer,  the  Korman  army  ad- 
vanced over  the  higher  ground  of  Telham  to 
the  valley  which  ran  along  the  foot  of 
Harold's  fortified  hill.  The  Norman  army 
'was  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the 
left  wing,  consisting  of  Bretons,  Fratevins, 
Ac,  were  under  the  direction  of  Alan  of 
Britanny ;  the  right  wing,  condsting  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  under  Uoger  Montgomery 
and  William  FitK-Osfoem :  while  in  the 
centre,  grouped  round  the  Holy  Banner  of 
the  Pope,  came  the  Norman  men-at-arms  and 
archers,  led  by  the  duke  himself,  mounted  on 
his  Spanish  horse.  Each  of  these  divisions 
was  again  subditided  into  three  groups  of 
archers,  infantry,  and  horsemen  respectively, 
in  which  order  they  were  to  advance  to  the 
fight.  On  the  English  side,  every  man  fought 
behind  the  bairicades  of  ash,  on  foot.  On  the 
right  and  left  were  posted  the  light-armed 
recruits  from  the  soutiiem  shires,  armed  with 
club  and  javelin,  or  ev«i  with  forks  and 
stakes;  in  the  centre  stood  the  English 
I  Housecarls,  in  their  hehnets  and  coato  of 
mail,  with  shield  and  javdin  and  Danish 
axe.  The  battle  commenced,  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  a  shower  of  arrows  from 
the  advanced  archers  of  each  Notman  division ; 
then  the  heavy -armed  foot  came  on  to  attack 
the  palisade  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  but  they 
could  make  no  impression  upon  the  closely- 
wedged  tanks  of  the  English  defenders,  llie 
Bretons,  on  the  left  wing,  seeing  all  efiorts 
useless,  took  to  flight,  and  part  of  the  English 
troops,  against  Harold's  expresB  orders,  Invke 
from  their  ranks  in  pnrsmt.  A  rumour  was 
passed  along  that  William  had  been  slain,  and 
he  had  to  tear  his  helmet  from  his  head  to 
show  them  that  he  was  yet  living,  while,  spear 
in  hand,  he  drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the 
fight.  The  Bretons  then  took  heart  again, 
and  overpowered  their  disorganised  pursuers. 
Despite  a  partial  succeee  here  and  on  the 
right  wing,  the  English  lines  still  remained 
tmbroken,  and  the  enemy  had  to  retire  once 
more.  William,  however,  had  noticed  that, 
firmly  as  the  Euftlish  fought  in  close  rank 
behind  their  fortification,  ibey  had  fallen  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Breton  auxiliaries  when 
separated  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit.  He 
accordingly  ordered  pert  of  his  army  to 
counterfeit  a  flight ;  and  once  more  the 
Enghsh  swept  down  from  the  hill,  only  to 
meet  with  a  simitar  fate,  though  a  few  of 
th^  managed  to  make  good  their  position  on 
an  out-ljnng  elevation.  The  Norman  centre 
made  its  way,  unopposed,  up  the  slope  to  its 
left,  which  was  now  unprotected  by  its  proper 
defendns,  and  when  once  on  the  hill  Bummit 
had  no  barricade  to  bar  its  progress.  But 
still  the  English  held  out,  though  with  some- 
what diminished  vigour,  till  William  had 
recourse  to  a  fresh  stratagem.  His  archers 
weio  bidden  to  shoot  up  into  ttie  air,  so  that 
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their  arrows  iiii;<:ht  come  down  from  above. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  The  shields 
■which  were  required  for  the  prot«ction  of  the 
head  could  no  longer  shelter  the  body  too ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Harold  himself  was  pierced 
in  the  eye  by  an  amnr.  Night  was  now 
coming  on,  and  though  the  Houeecarls  fought 
on  till  the  last  man  was  slam,  the  light-armed 
troops,  having  lost  their  king,  fled  away  in 
the  darkness,  pursued  by  the  Norman  horse ; 
and  the  battle  waa  lost. 

Fieenwn^  Ifomar.  Cmqunt,  toL  iii  Th« 
leading  ongmal  sathoritiea  for  the  battle  of 
HastiiiKB  are,  the  Qmta  QwlMmi  ol  WilU&m  of 
Poltjers :  the  Carmm  !>•  BMo  Hfutinitnri,  bv 
O117,  Bishop  of  AmiOTB ;  and  Wace,  Soman  a* 
£o<.i.  These  eouroea  ot  uifomiatioQ  are  very 
lugelf  supplemented  by  the  luvalaable  pictorial 
aoooDBb  kaowa  the  Mjenx  T^esti7(q.T.), 
[T.  A.  A.] 

Hastmgs,  Warbbn  (».  1732,  d.  1818), 
the  son  of  a  Worcestershire  gentleman,  in 
17dO  went  to  Bengal  as  a  writer  in  the 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Here  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Clive,  and  after 
Plassey,  waa  appointed  agent  to  the  Nabob  of 
Itloorshedabad  for  the  East  India  Company. 
In  1769  he  became  member  of  the  council  at 
Madras,  and  in  1772  waa  appointed  Governor 
of  Bengal.  In  thi«  capacity  he  devoted  him- 
self to  retrenchment  and  reform.  Half  the 
nabob's  allowanoe  was  cut  off;  Corah  and 
Allahabad,  the  old  cesnons  to  the  Uogul, 
were  resumed  on  pretence  of  a  quarrel,  and 
Bold  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude  for  fifty  lacs  of 
rupees ;  the  land  tax  was  settled  on  a  new 
basis  which  produced  more  revenue  with  leas 
oppression ;  and  lastly,  in  bis  need  for  monev, 
Bntidi  troops  were  let  to  the  Vizier  of  Oude 
for  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  in  order  that  that 
prince  might  be  able  to  destroy  his  enemies, 
the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Robillas,  and  annex 
the  province  of  Rohilcund.  In  1773  Ix>rd 
Nortii's  Regulating  Act  took  effect,  and  Has- 
tings became  the  first  Groveroor-General  of 
India  with  powers  greatly  limited  by  those  of 
his  council,  three  members  of  which,  headed 
by  Philip  Francis,  came  out  full  of  prejudice 
against  Hastings,  who  therefore  found  him- 
self powerless,  and  in  a  perpetual  minority. 
Nuncomar,  a  Brahmin,  brought  a  charge  of 
peculation  against  him.  The  rancorous 
eagerness  with  which  the  council  took  the 
matter  up  drove  Hastings  to  desperate 
meaBures.  Invoking  the  separate  powers 
confided  in  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
Regulating  Act,  he  obtained  tiie  arrest  of 
Nuncomar  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  Sir  Elijah 
Impey,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  proceeded 
thereupon  to  tiy,  condemn,  and  bang  Nun- 
comar. Hub  bold  stroke  lesalted  in  tiie 
complete  triumph  of  Hastings  over  his 
enemies— rendered  still  more  secure  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  council, 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  a  perpetual 
majorit^y  by  means  of  his  casting  vote.  Once 
secure  in  his  power  he  turned  bis  ottenUon  to 


the  aggrandisement  of  the  English  power  in 
India.  Discovering  that,  owing  to  the 
quarrels  between  the  other  presidencies  and 
the  Mahrattas,  war  was  inevitable,  and 
that  the  latter  were  intriguing  wiUi  the 
French,  he  determined  to  take  the  initiative, 
and  crash  the  balf-furmed  confederacy.  The 
Bombay  government  embraced  the  cause  of 
Ragooaut  Rao  Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa, 
and  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Mahratta 
regency,  in  which  they  were  extremely  un- 
Buccestfnl  owing  to  bad  generalship.  Has- 
tings sent  Colonel  Goddard  with  the  Bengal 
ann^  to  accomplish  a  dangerous  march  across 
India,  and  in  1779  Ooddard  overran  Guzeiat, 
captured  Ahmedabad,  and  finding  Scindiah 
disposed  to  delay  and  evasion,  attacked  and 
routed  him  April  14,  1780.  Hastings,  more- 
over, despatched  another  Bengal  army  to 
>[alwa  under  Major  Popham,  who  com- 
pleted the  defeat  of  Scindiah  by  capturing 
his  ahnost  impregnable  fortress  of  Gwaliw. 
Scindiah  concluded  a  treaty  vrith  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  by  his  mediation  peace  was  made 
between  England  and  the  Poonah  govern- 
ment. In  July,  1780,  Hyder  Ali  overran  the 
Camatio  and  threatened  Madras.  Hastings 
immediately  suspended  Whitewdl,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Madras;  despatched  all  availabk 
troops  to  the  C^uitatic,  gave  tiie  command 
to  »r  Eyre  Coote,  and  sent  large  sums 
of  money.  The  victories  of  Coote  in  1781 
restored  the  English  position.  On  the 
news  of  Hyder's  advance  in  1780,  Hastings 
demanded  troops,  and  £60,000  from  Cheyte 
Sing,  Rajah  of  Benares,  a  tributary  of 
the  English.  On  his  delaying,  it  waa  raised 
to  £500,000.  This  being  unpaid  Hastings 
arrested  Cheyte  Sing,  deposed  him,  and  seizeil 
all  his  property.  But  the  Governor-General, 
being  still  in  want  of  money,  persuaded  Asaf 
ud  Dowlah,  Vizier  of  Oude,  to  assist  in 
robbing  his  mother  and  grandmother,  the 
B^^ms  of  Oude.  Hastings's  internal  ad- 
ministration was  most  successful.  He  dis. 
solved  the  double  government,  and  transferred 
the  direction  of  affairs  to  the  English.  He 
created  the  public  offices  and  service  of 
Bengal.  He  organised  the  revenue  for  the 
first  time  on  a  definite  basis.  This,  more- 
over, he  effected  from  mere  chaos,  without 
any  assistwce,  being  on  the  contrary  con- 
stantly trammelled  by  orders  from  borne, 
and  frequently  home  down  by  a  nujority  in 
council. 

Hastings  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs 
till  1785.  By  the  time  of  bis  return  peace 
was  now  r^tored  to  India;  there  was 
no  opposition  in  the  council ;  there  was  no 
European  enemy  in  tiie  Eastern  sees.  But 
in  the  meanwhile  the  feeling  against  him  on 
account  of  some  of  his  acts,  and  notably 
those  connected  with  Oude  and  the  Rofailla 
War,  had  been  growing  very  strong  at  home. 
At  the  instance  of  some  of  the  Whigs,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Burice*  be  was  impeodied 
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by  the  Hotueof  Commons.  Thetriil  beganFeb. 
13, 1788,  with  Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan  as  the 
principal  managen  for  the  Commons.  The 
trial  dragged  for  eight  years,  and  in  the  end 
Hastings  was  acqoitted  (April 23, 1195).  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  peacefully  in  England. 
There  is  no  douot  that  Hastings  was  guilty 
of  some  of  the  worst  acts  impated  to  him; 
but  the  surpassing  greatness  of  the  work  he 
accomplished,  in  placing  the  English  EntpiTe 
in  India  upon  a  secure  basis,  may  well  have 
been  suffered  to  outweigh  his  offences. 

Stat*  Trial*;  Wilkm,  Mutart;  Orant  Daff, 
JbAroUoa;  Uiii,  EM.       India;  Kaoanlit;, 

[B.  8.] 

Kavtinn,  Francis  Bawdoit,  iBT  Mar- 
Ooie  OP  (*.  T^M,  rf.  1826),  was  the  son  of  Sir 
John  Rawdon,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerago  by  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Moira.  On  leaving  Oxford,  he  ent«i-ed  the 
army  as  an  ensign,  and  was  before  rery  long 
engaged  in  the  American  War.  For  his 
smaces  on  this  occasion  he  was  made  an 
English  peer,  in  1783.  In  1793  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  title,  and  in  1803 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scot- 
land, About  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  poor  debtors,  and  the  state  of  Irulaud. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord 
Minto  as  GovOTnorASenemI  of  India,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief there.  His  first  measure  of 
importance  was  to  declare  war  (1814)  agninst 
the  Ghooifats  of  Nepaul,  who  had  been  en- 
croaching on  the  British  territory  towards 
the  north  of  Hindoetan.  After  some  ini- 
tiatory reverses^  the  English  arms  were 
victonouH,  the  Ohoorka  limits  were  de- 
fined, and  the  war  brought  to  an  end  (1816). 
For  this  success,  Lom  Moira  was  made 
Harqois  of  Hastings.  The  attention  of  the 
Govemor-Creneral  was  next  tamed  to  the 
Mahratla  powers,  who  were  supporting  the 
raids  of  tbe  robber  Pindareea.  WitWn  a 
very  short  |>eriod,  the  Feishwa's  dominions 
were  practically  annexed,  the  Pindarees 
destroyed,  the  Rajpoot  States  protected, 
Sdndiah  forced  to  enter  upon  a  new  treaty, 
and  the  Holkar  State  compelled  to  yield  up 
part  of  its  territory,  and  become  a  subsidiary 
state  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
government  (1817 — 18).  Lord  Hastings  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  English  power 
more  firmly  than  ever,  and  in  securing  for 
India  a  peace  which  hade  lair  to  be  lasting. 
But  it  WHS  not  only  as  a  great  conductor  of 
military  operations  that  his  name  is  worthy 
of  remembrance.  He  was  the  first  Govemor- 
Genentl  who  strongly  advocated  the  education 
of  the  natives,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
popular  notion  that  their  ignorance  contri- 
buted to  the  security  of  the  English  rule. 
Native  schools  and  native  journals  were 
established  nnder  his  rule,  and  with  his 
approval,  though  the  innovation  was  sttongly 
opposed  1^  most  men  kA  his  own  genentioiL 


In  1820,  Lord  IKistin^  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Nizam's  dominions,  where,  thoug^i  the 
extinction  of  the  Feishwa  had  relieved  the 
country  from  its  enormous  arrears  of  tiribute, 
every  office  was  put  up  to  bribe,  and  ruin  was 
imminent,  Mr.  Charles  Metcalfe  now  was 
appointed  British  Resident  at  the  court  of 
Uydemhad;  and  he,  discorering  that  the 
Palmer  Bank  was  a  main  source  of  corruption, 
and  was  compromising  the  British  govern- 
ment, owing  to  Lord  Hastings's  connection 
with  one  of  the  partners,  took  such  drastic 
measures  as  led  to  the  speedy  winding-up  of 
the  concern.  Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Hast- 
ings resolved  to  resign  his  office.  He  accord- 
ingly left  India  in  1823,  and  accepted  the 
government  of  Malta,  where  he  introduced 
many  reforms.  His  deatii  occurred  in  1826. 
Though  Lord  Hastings  was  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Court  of  Directots,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  it  was  under  his  rule  that 
the  British  power  became  paramount  in  India. 
His  labouiB  in  India  and  elsewhere  shattered 
his  health,  and  it  is  said  that  his  fortune  was 
materially  impaired  by  the  expenses  fA  his 
office. 

Kill,  Hut.  i/SriUaiiMUa;  IklboTsWliaelsr, 

Bift.<tf  India. 

HMtiaun^^ll^'^  1483),  was 

the  son  of*  Leonard  EDastings,  esquire  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  He  was  a  mvourite 
of  Edward  IV.,  from  whom  he  received  con- 
siderable grants  of  land,  besides  holding  the 
offices  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  Captain  of 
Calais,  and  Lord  Chamberiain.  lliough  he 
bad  supported  Richard  against  the  Woo^iUes, 
he  was  snddenlr  seised  by  the  Protector's 
orders  while  at  the  council-table,  and  hurried 
off  to  execution  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
(June,  1483).  The  reason  of  this  sudden 
execution  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  tact 
that  be  was  unwilling  to  second  Richard's 
nefarious  schemes  for  obtaining  the  throne. 
Hastings  married  Margaret  Neville,  sister  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Hatfiald«  The  Cocxcn.  of  (Sept.  17, 
680),  was  convened  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
nndsr  the  auspices  of  the  leading  Anglian 
and  Saxon  ki^fs  in  Britain.  This  council 
devoted  itself  to  declaring  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  English  Church  as  reguds  the  Monothelite 
heresy  and  its  acceptance  of  the  decrees  of 
the  five  first  general  councils  and  the  canons 
of  the  Lateritn  Council  of  649.  John  the 
Precentor,  who  had  been  s«it  over  by  P<n>e 
Agatbo  to  inquire  into  the  foith  of  the 
English  Church,  was  present  at  this  n^nod, 
and  brought  with  him  Benedict  Biscop 
to  instruct  the  Enii^lisb  in  the  art  of  church- 
building  ;  while  John  himself  was  commis- 
sioned to  give  instructions  in  church-singing, 

HaddsD  and  Stnbbs,  Ctoimcils  oiwl  ffoabtiarfioal 
DoewMNti^  *dL  iU. 

HatlitTlTi  WiLiUK  PAm  Wood,  1st 
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Lord  (*.  1801,  rf.  1881),  the  son  of  Sir 
Matthew  Wood,  was  called  to  the  bar  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  1827.  He  was  elected  for  the 
laty  of  Oxford  in  1847i  in  theLiheral  interest, 
and  continued  to  represent  that  constituonoy 
till  18S2.  In  1849  he  was  appointed  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in 
1831  he  became  Solicltor-Qeneral,  and  in 
1852  Vice-Chancellor.    In  1868  he  waa  ap- 

S tinted  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Iwncery  and  awora  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  in  1868  as  Lord  Cbanoellor.  He  re- 
signed in  1872. 

SattOUr  Bib  Chbibtophbr  {b.  1539,  d. 
1591),  is  said  to  have  first  attracted  the 
notice  of  Queen  Elueabeth  by  his  ffraceful 
dancing  at  n  ball  given  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  queftn's  gentle- 
men pensioners  in  1564,  and  soon  became  one 
of  her  chief  favourites.  In  1577  he  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Coundl — ^the  queen*i  partiality 
for  him  causing  "much  envy  and  some 
scandal " — whilst  he  also  took  a  leading 

Sflitbn  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1575,, 
atton  vehemently  opposed  the  marriage  of 
the  queen  with  the  Dnke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
wards took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  Queen  of  bcots.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner at  the  b'ials  of  Babington  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
examination  of  Curie  and  TSsa,  Mary  Stuart's 
secretaries.    He  subsequently  incurred  the 

Jueen's  anger  for  having  urged  on  the 
espatch  of  the  execution  warrant,  but  was 
quickly  restored  to  favour,  and  in  April,  1587, 
succeeded  Sir  Thomas  Bromley  as  Lord 
CluL^llor,  much  to  the  surprise  and  anger 
of  the  bar,  many  of  whose  members  resolved 
not  to  practise  before  him.  Hatton,  however, 
filled  hia  trying  post  with  credit;  delivered 
his  judgments  with  caution  and  never  decided 
difiScult  cases  unadvised.  In  1591,  however, 
he  lost  the  queen's  regard,  and  died,  it  is 
said,  of  a  broken  heart  caused  by  Elisabeth's 
conduct  in  instituting  a  suit  against  him  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  lent  to  him  in  the 
early  days  of  her  fiivour.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  though  essentially  a  courtier,  was  a 
man  of  ready  wit  and  great  capacity,  and  is 
said  to  have  shown  great  industry  when  he 
was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  to  have  made  him- 
self tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Campbell,  Li«m  of  th«  Chanetllort ;  Toss, 
JUvM  of  tJM  JixIfM  i  Froude,  Bitt.  of  £n«. 

KaVttlook,  Snt  Hbnry  (i.  1794,  d.  1857), 
entered  the  army  in  1815,  and  in  1823  em- 
barked for  Bei^L  Next  year  he  went 
through  the  first  Burmese  War,  earning 
considerable  distinction  for  courage  and 
energy.  In  1838  he  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy, and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  witii 
his  TMiment  to  form  part  of  the  force  in> 
tended  to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throoe 


of  Cabul,  After  the  occupation  of  Cabal, 
Havelock,  with  a  portion  of  the  army,  retired 
to  India,  but  was  shortly  recalled  at  the 
news  of  the  Cabul  massacre.  He  aided  in 
the  defence  of  Jelialabad  against  Akbar 
Khan  (1842),  and  marched  with  the  army  to 
occupy  Cabul  for  the  second  time,  and  revenge 
the  English  disasters.  He  took  part  in  the 
Uwalior  campaign  (1843),  and  was  present  at 
the  batUes  of  Uoodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Ali- 
wal,  and  Sobraon.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  second  Sikh  War,  being  employed  at 
Bombay.  After  a  short  interval  spent  in 
England  he  received  the  command  of  a 
division  under  Outram,  for  the  Persian 
War,  1867.  MTien  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke 
out  Havelock  advanced  upon  Cawnpore, 
and  defeated  Nona  Sahib  ot^ide  the  town. 
He  then  made  his  way  for  Lucknow,  but 
finding  his  forces  too  weak  to  relieve  this 
place,  waa  forced  to  return  to  Cawnpore. 
Here  he  was  joined  in  September  at  the 
Alumbogh,  Lucknow,  by  Sir  James  Outram, 
and  the  two  together  succeeded  in  reUeving 
Lucknow.  Two  months  had  hardly  passed 
before  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of  dysraiteiy 
(Nov.  24,  1857). 

Hawke,  Edwabd,  Ix>rd  (i.  1705,  d,  1781), 
became  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1734. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  an  engagement 
with  the  EVench  fleet  off  Toulon  in  1744,  and 
became  reaivadmiral  in  1747.  He  defeated 
the  French  fleet  off  Belleisle,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  returned  for  Portsmouth. 
In  1748  he  became  vice-admimL  He  served 
in  Nova  Scotia  (1749),  and  became  com- 
mander of  Portsmouth  (1750).  In  1755, 
though  war  had  not  yet  been  declared, 
he  was  directed  to  attack  French  ships  of 
war.  In  1767,  on  the  loss  of  Minorca,  he 
took  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  blockading  squadron 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  (1758),  and  in  the 
following  year  defeated  the  French  under 
Marshal  Con  flans,  in  Quiheron  Bay.  In  176S 
he  became  Vice-Admizal  of  Great  Britain 
and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  eleven 
years  later  waa  raised  to  the  peerage. 
H.  Burrows,  Lift  tf  Lord  Satdu. 

Kawkiiu,  Sib  Johk  (».  1620,  d.  1695), 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  seamen  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  passed  most  of  his 
youth  in  making  voyages  in  the  interests  of 
conunerce.  He  has  incurred  the  odium  of 
having  been  the  first  to  establish  a  trade  in 
slaves  (1662),  whom  he  bought  in  Guinea  and 
sold  in  Hiqmniola  (1662—44);  on  several 
occasions  coming  into  collision  with  the 
Spaniards.  In  1573  he  was  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  and,  after  having  been  neoriy 
murdered  by  Peter  Burchell  in  m^take  for 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  was  appointed  ad- 
miral of  the  Fuitefy  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  commanding  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  was  stationed  between  the  Land's  End 
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snd  the  Sdlly  Islands.  For  his  able  and 
«aei%etic  conduct  at  this  crisis,  he  was 
knighted  and  received  the  thanks  of  the 
queen.  In  1690  Sir  John  Hawkins  made 
another  expedition  to  the  Spanish  Main  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  and 
five  years  later  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  but  died  before 
anything  had  been  accomplished. 

Cmm^,AiuuU  ^  EUaaMki  Fronde,  iTut  of 
Atf.;  BoRow,  JfHol  WorOdm;  F<a  Botmne, 

Kazay*  Thomas,  b  prebendary  of  Soath- 
well,  presented  a  UU  of  coinplaiDt  in  the 
Parliament  of  1397,  on  the  condition  of 
the  king's  household.  When  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Richard  It.,  the  king 
was  extremely  indignant,  and  demanded 
the  name  of  its  author  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. Thomas  Haxey  was  pdnted  out  as 
the  offender,  and  adjudged  to  die  as  a  tnutor. 
He  was,  however,  saved  by  the  prompt  action 
of  Archbishop  Arundel,  who  claimed  him  as  a 
clergyman.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  par- 
doned. This  case  illustrates  the  fact  that, 
in  the  fourteenth  c^tury,  freedom  of  debate 
in  Parliament  vaa  very  far  from  beii^  estab- 
lished. 

Hayward,  Sib  John  {b.  1660,  d.  1627), 
was  a  native  ci  Felixstowe,  in  Suffolk,  and 
was  a  Tolnminona  anthm.  This  writer  owes 
what  reputation  he  possesseB  to  the  fact 
of  his  being  one  oi  the  earliest  of  our 
English  historians,  as  distin^^uiahed  from 
mere  annalists.  On  the  pubhcation  of  his 
Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV.,  as  the  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  death  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of 
James  I.,  he  published  two  treatises.  On  the 
Right  of  Suecettion,  and  The  Union  of  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland,  for  which  services  he  was 
received  into  the  new  king's  favour,  and  was 
in  1610  appointed  Camden's  colleague  in 
the  office  of  historiographer  to  James's  pro- 

rd  college  at  Chelsea.  A  few  years  later 
wrote  his  Ztvn  of  tht  Three  Nonnan 
Kittgt  of  England,  at  Fnnce  Henry's  request, 
and  was  Imighted  six  years  later  (1619). 
After  his  death  two  works  were  found  among 
his  MSS. ;  The  Life  and  Magne  of  Edward  VI. 
(published  1630),  and  Certain  Yeret  of 
Elisabeth't  Raym.  The  former  of  these 
two  productions  is  mainly  btued  on  Edwwd 
VI.*8  diary,  and  the  Isttw  extends  over  the 
flnt  four  years  of  the  qaeen's  i^ign-  Both 
are  trustworthy  and  well  written.  They  have 
been  pubUahed  for  the  Camden  Sode^  with 
an  introduction  and  life  tA  the  author  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  (1840). 

Head,  Sm  Francis  {h.  1793),  was  in  the 
year  1836  appointed  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  eminently  snccessful  in  dealing  with 
the  national  party,  who  were  at  that  time 


clamouring  for  reform.  Though  possessed  of 
much  caution,  and  careful  to  follow  out  his 
instructions  from  home,  he  was  powerless  to 
avert  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in 
Upper  Canada  at  the  end  of  1837.  By  his 
prompt  measorea,  however,  be  prevented  its 
gaining  any  conmderable  ground.  In  1839 
he  resigned  his  office,  owing  to  a  disagree- 
ment with  Lord  Olenelg,  the  Colonial 
Minister. 

Kead-bovoiiglL  (Head-pledge),  Thb,  sig- 
nified  the  chief  man  of  the  Frank-pledge 
(q.v.).  This  officer  was  also  known  by  wa 
name  of  borough-head,  tithing-man,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  local  custom.  This  head- 
borough  was  the  chief  of  the  pledges;  the 
other  nine  who  were  with  him  and  made  up 
the  group  were  called  hand-borough  Hie 
duties  of  the  head-boiough  are  defined  in  one 
of  the  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
I£  any  member  of  the  frank-pledge  or  tenman- 
netale  had  done  an  injustice  to  anyone  else, 
and  had  fled  away  to  escape  punishment,  the 
head-borough  at  the  end  m  twenty -one  days 
had  to  appear  before  the  justioe  with  two 
other  members  of  his  &ank-pledge  and  six 
neighbours,  and  exculpate  the  body  of  which 
he  was  the  head  from  all  complicity  in  the 
original  wrong  and  the  flight  of  the  evil-doer. 
Cowdl,  InXmrfnUr;    Stabte,    StUei  Chw 

Kearue,  Thomas  (».  1678,  d.  1735),  a 
learned  English  antiquaiy,  was  the  sou  of  the 
parish  clerk  at  Little&eld  Oreen,  in  Berk- 
shire. His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  gentleman,  who  first  sent  him  to  school  and 
then  to  Oxford.  In  the  year  1701  he  was 
appointed  assistant  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
LibraiT.  In  1716  he  vras  deprived  of  his 
office  for  political  reasons ;  but  he  still  con- 
tinued to  live  at  Oxford  and  pursue  his  anti- 
quuian  studies.  His  principal  works  were 
editions  <A  Leland's  Collectanea,  of  Oamden's 
AnnaU,  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  T.  More,  For- 
dun's  ScotichronieoN,  William  of  Newbur}', 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Alfred  of  Beverley.  But 
besides  these  he  issued  many  other  of  our  old 
chroniclers. 

Bearth  Xoney  was  a  tax  of  two 

shillings  on  every  hearth  "  in  all  houses 
paying  to  Church  and  poor.*'  It  was  first 
imposed  by  Parliament,  1663,  and  abolished 
in  1689.  It  was  always  a  very  unpopular 
tax.  Under  the  name  of  "  Chimney  Monqr " 
it  dates,  as  a  tax  paid  by  custom,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

Hearts  of  Steel,  Thb,  was  an  or- 
ganisation formed  in  1772  among  the  Pro- 
testant tenants  of  Tyrone  and  Antrim.  The 
landlords  had  been  laigely  increasing  the 
rents  of  their  tenants,  and  bad  taken  up  with 
cattle-farming  on  their  own  account,  with 
the  result  that  Protestants  were  replaced  by 
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Catholics.  The  tenants  not  only  sent  a  peti- 
tion to  Parliament  and  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
but  they  also  showed  their  hostility  to  the 
intmders  b^  destroying  their  cattle  and 
boming  their  houses.  An  Act  was  passed 
against  them,  and  troops  seat  to  the  oorth. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  latter  the  move- 
ment collapsed,  but  was  followed  by  incrooaed 
emigration. 

TTottllTl,  KicHous  {d.  Ifi66),  Archbishop 
of  York  and  Lord  Chancellor,  was  origioally 
chanldn  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  obtained 
the  BtTOor  of  Henry  VIII..  wtio  appointed  him 
successively  to  the  sees  of  Kocheater  and 
Worcester.  In  Iddl,  owing  to  bia  opposition 
to  the  Reformation,  he  was  dep<wed  from  his 
aee,  bat  was  reinstated  on  the  accession  of 
]^ay,BndshortIy  afterwards  made  Arcfabiahop 
of  York.  At  the  end  of  1556  he  succeeded 
Bidiop  Gardiner  aa  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
speedily  proved  his  attar  incompetence  as  a 
judge.  On  the  accession  of  Eli^beth,  Heath 
was  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  on  per- 
ceiTing  that  the  queen  intended  to  re-establish 
the  IV>te8tant  religion,  declined  to'  assist  at 
her  coronation.  He  shortly  afterwards  refused 
to  take  Hie  oath  of  supremacy  and  was 
deprived  (A  his  archbishopric,  spending  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  "  study  and  devotion." 
Fobs,  JudgM  of  Enjrlatul. 

Heathfleld,  Thb  Battle  or  (633), 
fought  between  Fenda  of  Mercia  and  £dwin 
of  Xorthumbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  latter.  The  place  is  probably  to 
be  identiBed  with  HatfieU,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Heathfleld,  Gborob  Augustus  Elliot, 
Babon  {b.  1717,  d.  1790),  commenced  his 
military  oareer  by  serving  aa  a  volunteer  in 
the  I^rusnan  army.  On  returning  home  he 
first  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Engineers  at 
Woolwich,  from  which  he  exchanged  a  few 
years  later  into  the  Horse  Grenadiers.  With 
these  troops  he  served  in  Germany,  and  was 
wounded  at  Dettingen.  After  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Cherbourg  and  Hnvannah, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  die 
foroea  in  Ireland  (I77fi),  hot,  owing  to  some 
diferenoe  with  the  authorities  at  Dablin,  he 
very  soon  resigned  his  post,  and  returned  to 
Ehigland,  whence  he  was  despatched,  as 
governor,  to  (iibraltar.  In  1779  began  the 
siege  of  that  important  port,  and  for  four  years 
were  the  governor's  ability  and  endurance 
taxed  to  t£cir  utmost.  In  every  respect  did 
EUfot  show  himself  eqaal  to  tlie  occasion, 
and  he  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
having  condncted  the  most  stubborn  defence 
of  modem  warfare.  The  value  of  his  services 
were  recognised  at  home,  though  somewhat 
tardily.  He  remained  at  the  post  he  had 
held  so  gloriously  till  1767.  when  he  returned 
to  England,  and 'was  raised  to  the  peerage  as 
Barm  Heathfleld.  In  1790  he  died  of  paza- 


lysia,  just  as  he  was  going  to  set  out  again 
for  Gibraltar.  "  Ever  resolute  and  ever 
wary,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  and  prevailing 
by  examnle  as  much  as  by  command,  he 
combinea  throughoat  the  nege  the  spirit  to 
strike  a  blow  at  any  weak  point  of  the 
assailants  with  a  vi^lant  forethought,  ex* 
tending  even  to  the  minutest  measures  of 
defence." 

Lord  Stanhope,  BUi.  of  Eng. ;  Caunloglitm, 
lAvet  of  £mtiMtit  EiiglithrMH, 

Heavenfleld,  Th£  Battle  of  (634),  was 
fought  between  Oswald  of  Northumbria  and 
the  Britons  under  Cadwalla.  Oswald  is  said 
to  have  reai*ed  a  cross  with  his  own  hands 
before  the  battle  commenced.  The  Britons 
were  utterly  routed. 

Hebrides,  The,  were  known  to  Ptolemy 
under  the  name  of  the  Ebrid».  The  Scan- 
dinavians called  them  Sudrey-jar  or  Southern 
Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Northern 
Islands  of  Scotknd— the  Orkneys  and  the 
Shetlands.  Towards  the  very  end  of  the 
eighth  century  these  islands  became  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Vikings.  Previous 
to  this  period  thev  ma^  have  been  inhabited 
by  Celtic  tribes,  <u£enng,  more  or  lees,  fn»n 
those  upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  though 
Mr.  Rh^s  has  adduced  reasons  which  tend  to 
show  ttiat  these  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Ficts, 
may  have  been  largely  tinctured  with  the 
blood  of  an  earlier,  and  not  improbably  a 
non-Aryan  race.  In  the  ninth  century  the 
Hebrides  were  colonised  by  bands  of  Not^ 
wegian  settlers,  fleeing  mm  their  natire 
country  before  the  growing  power  of  Harold 
Harfagr.  When,  however,  these  exiles  began 
to  send  expeditions  against  their  old  home, 
Harold  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  and  reduced 
these  islands ;  from  which  time  the  Hebrides, 
aa  well  as  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles,  were 
for  a  considerable  period  subject  to  Norwegian 
rule,  though  they  must  be  considered,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Skene,  to  have  been  "  rather  the 
bannt  of  stray  Vikings,"  than  subject  to  any 
distinct  ruler.  About  the  year  989  Sigurd, 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  seems  to  have  made  good  his 
claim  on  these  islands  against  that  of  the 
Danish  king  of  the  isles,  who  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Danes  of  Limerick 
andDublin.  But  even  Sigurd  must  have  held 
his  rule  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Canes 
of  Dublin  and  Limerick  had  seized  upon 
Man,  and  be^an  to  contest  the  Hebrides  with 
the  Norwegian  Earls  of  Orkney.  When 
Duncan  was  murdered  or  slain  in  battle 
(1040),  the  Hebrides  formed  i«rt  of  Tbor- 
flnn,  the  Karl  of  Orkney's  dominions.  Soon 
after  his  death  (1057  f),  however,  these 
islands  fell  into  the  power  of  an  Irish 
King  of  Leinster.  Wh^^  Godred,  whom  the 
Irish  historians  call  King  of  the  Dablin 
Danes,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  (1075  f)* 
he  does  not  aeaa  to  have  been  long  before 
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exfeodfaig:  liu  aothorily  over  the  Hebrides 
also.  Before  his  death,  however,  his  newl^ 
acquired  temtoriea  were  wrested  from  his 
bands  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  Kin^  of  Norway 
(1093 — 1103),  who  BO  Boon  perished  in  his 
attempt  on  Ireland,  bat  not  before  the  Scotch 
King  Ed^;ar  had  lelinquinhed  the  Weatem 
Isles  entirely.  Upon  tbie,  Magnns's  son 
Sigurd,  whom  he  had  left  as  his  raler  in  the 
ialee,  quitted  his  new  principality  for  bis 
native  land,  and  the  Norse  colony  then 
broke  up  into  separate  states.  Ultimately, 
however,  Godred  Crovan's  son  Olaf  suc- 
ceeded in  eatnblishing  himself  in  the 
Hebrides,  which  he  ruled  for  forty  years 
(1113—1153).  But  it  now  appears  that  the 
native  Celtic  or  pro- Celtic  race,  which  had, 
perhaps,  been  driven  to  the  mors  inaccessible 
parts  of  the  islands,  were  preparing  to  assert 
themselves  against  the  Norse  strangers.  They 
were  led  by  one  Somerlaed,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Teutonic  name,  was  of  Celtic  des- 
cent. Somerlaed  pretended  to  be  fighting^  on 
behalf  of  his  son  and  Olaf  s  nephew  against 
his  hrother-in-Iaw ;  but  in  1196  Qte  isles 
were  divided  into  two  halves,  of  which  the 
southern  half  seems  to  have  been  practically' 
in  the  hands  of  Somerlaed,  who  held  it 
subject  to  the  King  of  Norway.  From  this 
time  there  were  two  sovereigns  bearing  the 
title  of  "  King  of  the  Ides."  In  ths  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  Alexander  II. 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  Hebrides 
from  Hakon,  King  of  Norway,  on  the  ground 
that  Klagnus  Barefoot  had  robbed  them  of 
the  Scotch  crown.  On  being  refused  he  was 
preparing  to  avail  himself  of  a  disputed 
succession,  when  he  died  suddenly  in  1249. 
When  Alexander  III.  grew  to  manhood  he 
began  to  contemplate  the  subjection  of  these 
islands,  and  when  Hakon,  hearing  the  com- 
plaints of  his  subject  kings,  and  coming  to 
their  relief  was  utterly  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  lAtga  (1263),  it  was  not  long  before  he 
ceded  the  disputed  territories  to  the  Scotch 
king,  in  return  for  a  payment  of  4,000  marks 
down,  and  a  pension  of  100  marks  a  year 
{1266|.  By  this  treaty  the  Archbishop  of 
Tronahjem  was  still  preMrved  in  bis  metropo- 
litical  rights  over  the  Sudrej-s  and  Man,  rights 
which  he  seems  to  have  preserved  till  at 
least  the  year  1400.  The  rule  of  the  islands 
seems  to  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
descendants  of  Somerlaed,  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  centnr}*  John  Mac- 
donald  of  Isla^  adopted  the  style  of  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  a  title  which  James  V.  forced 
another  John  of  Islay  to  relinquish  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

Skene,  CMU  SeotlMd  ;  J.  H.  Burton.  HUt.  of 
StttUmit  lfnn<d>,  Ckroaim  B»g*M  Ummitt. 

[T.A.A.] 

Eodgttley   Xoor,    The   Battle  op 
(April  25th,  1464),  was  fought  during  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses^  between  llargaret  of 
Anjou  and  the  Yorkists  undor  Lord  Mon- 
Bi»T.-lS 


tague.  Mai^ret,  who  had  retired  to  Scotland 
after  the  hatUe  of  Towton,  collected  forces 
and  invaded  England  in  tiie  early  part  of 
1464.  She  took  several  northern  castles,  and 
was  joined  by  Somerset  and  the  Percies ;  but 
Montague,  who  was  sent  against  the  Lan- 
castrians, totally  defeated  and  slew  Percy  at 
Hedseley  Moor,  some  miles  sonth  of  Wooler 
in  I^Hhumberland. 

Helena,  St.,  Thb  Island  of,  owes  its 
name  to  its  having  been  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  on  St.  Helena's  day,  May  21, 
lhO\,  In  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  East  India  Company  got  posses- 
sion of  the  island,  and  from  this  date  it  has 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  St. 
Helena  was  a  station  of  great  importwce  so 
long  as  the  ordinary  route  for  India  passed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  it  is  a  place  of 
historic  interest  only,  owing  to  its  having 
been  chosen  as  the  place  of  exile  for  Napoleon, 
who  died  herein  1821. 

Heligoland  (Holy  Land),  an  island  in  the 
North  Sea,  was  taken  from  Denmark  in  1807, 
»nd  in  1614  was  formally  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  rule  it  has  ever  since 
remained.  The  climate  is  mild  and  very 
healthy.  The  government  of  the  island  has 
since  1868  been  vested  in  a  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  an  executive  council. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  this  island  was 
of  very  considerable  importance  to  English 
commerce,  as  a  station  whence  English  goods 
could  be  smuggled  into  the  Continent  when 
the  European  ports  were  closed  to  our  vessels 
by  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

Hemingbiinhy  Waltbr  vb  i347), 

was  Sttb-prior  olTGuhoroug^  in  Yorkshire, 
and  wrote  a  C&rmiete  extending  to  the  year 
1297,  which  was  continued,  apparently,  by  a 
later  writer  to  1307,  and  by  a  still  later  to 
1346,  Whatever  the  history  of  its  compila- 
tion, Hemingburgh's  Chi-onicle  is  undoubtedly 
of  very  considerable  value  for  the  reigns  of 
the  first  three  Edwards.  It  extends  from  the 
Conquest  down  to  the  year  of  the  battle  of 
Crecy,  but  it  is  only  for  the  last  three  rei^^ 
that  it  seems  to  be  an  original  authority. 
The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
documents  and  original  letters  preserved 
in  it,  notably,  the  Latin  di%ft  of  Edwai-d  L's 
Confivmatio  Cartarum,  to  which  the  name 
Statute  JJe  Tallagio  non  Coneedendo  has  been 
erroneously  applied.  The  style  of  tiiis  vrriter, 
also,  is  much  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
monkish  annalists. 

Tbe  ChronicU  of  Walter  de  Hemlngburgh  hM 

been  edited  hy  Ur.  Hnmiltou  for  th«  Early 

English  Test  Society  (1848). 

Henderson,  Alexander  {d.  1646),  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth  century'.  la 
conjunction  with  Johnston  of  Warriston,  he 
drew  up  tiie  demands  of  the  Covenantets  in 
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-163%  in  which  year  he  wag  Moderator  of  the 
Glaagow  Aaaembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  at  the  Pacification  of 
Berwick  (q-v.),  and  at  the  Treaty  of  Ripon 
(1640).  He  died,  it  is  said,  of  remorse  at 
having  opposed  the  king,  "  regretting  the 
exoesa  to  which  a&ira  were  carried." 

Henifest       48d  F)  was  one  of  the  two 

learlers  of  the  first  band  of  Teutonic  settlers 
which  came  to  Britain.  By  some  writers, 
the  fact  of  the  name  Hengest  meaning  a 
hone  IB  regarded  as  proving  l£at  his  existence 
is  a  myth;  hot  there  seems  no  reason  for 
ad<^ting  that  theory  of  necessity,  as  we 
know  that  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
names  derived  from  animals  are  of  freqaent 
occurrence.  It  is  true  that  onr  earliest 
autiiority,  Gildas,  does  not  mention  the 
names  ot  any  of  the  Saxon  invaders,  and 
Bede  only  says,  "  the  two  first  oomnuuiders 
are  taid  to  hart  bten  Hengest  and  Hotsa." 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Nennius  and  the 
Aujflo-  Saxon  Chronicle  distinctly  mention 
these  two  brothers  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Yor- 
tigem,  and  th^  are  represented  as  being  the 
sons  of  one  Wihtgila,  who  was  a  great-grand- 
son of  Woden.  Dismiasiog  ul  the  later 
legends  which  accmnukted  around  Hengest's 
name,  the  following  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
what  we  know  of  him.  Together  wiUi  his 
brother,  Hona,  he  came  to  Britain,  joobably 
(though  the  chronology  is  very  uncertain) 
about  the  year  4dO.  It  is  ^)08sible  they  may 
have  been  exiled,  as  Nennioa  tells  ns,  from 
Uermany,  or  may  have  been  actually  invited 
over  by  Vortigera.  At  all  events,  they 
landed  at  Ebbsfieet,  and  agreed  to  assist 
the  British  king  against  the  Picfs.  In  these 
wars  they  were  invariably  successful,  and 
as  a  reward  obtained  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
But  shortly  afterwards  we  find  them  turning 
their  arms  against  Vortigem.  They  were 
defeated  at  A^lesford,  in  which  battle 
Horsa  was  slam.  But  the  tide  soon 
turned.  After  nnmerous  victories,  Hengest 
and  his  son,  .^^ac,  conquered  the  whole 
of  Kent ;  fresh  swarms  of  Teutons  arrived ; 
and  the  Britons  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
the  south-east  comer  of  the  ialand.  Such  is 
the  story  of  the  conquest  ot  Kent  as  it  has 
been  handed  down  to  us ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  much  or  how  little  authority  is  to 
be  attached  to  details  which  cannot  well  have 
been  preserved  in  writing  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence. 

An4lo-Satem  OiroHub.-NenDius;  Beda;  Oroeo, 
Making  nf  England. 

Hragest  Down,  or  Hintprton  Sown 

(HsKOBSTESDmi),  ia  situated  on  the  west  or 
Cornish  side  of  the  Xamar,  between  that 
river  and  Callington.  Here,  in  836  or  837, 
Egbert  totally  defeated  the  combined  forcas 
id  the  Danes  and  the  West  Welsh. 


Himghftni,  Ralph  db  {d.  1309),  after 
filling  several  minor  judicial  oflSces,  was  made 
Chief  JusUce  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  1274. 
In  1289  he  was  removed,  tc^ther  with  most 
of  the  other  judges,  on  a  charge  of  malversa- 
tion of  justice  ;  but  he  subsequently  regained 
the  royal  favour,  and  became  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Fleas,  in  1301,  an  ofiioe  he  cm- 
tinned  to  hold  till  his  death.  Ralph  was  the 
author  of  two  legal  books,  D»  JSmmim  fn 
JkfaltU  et  Formulia  Plaeitamdiy  oommonly 
known  as  SntghoM  Magna,  and  Henglum 
Parva.  Hese  were  edited  by  SeUen  in  1616. 

■  Hanriatta,  Duchess  of  Okleavs, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  {b.  1644,  d.  1670),  was 
bom  in  Exeter,  whither  her  mother  had  re- 
tired dorin^  the  Civil  War.  In  1646  ^  was 
taken  in  disguise  to  France,  where  she  lived 
with  her  mother  till,  at  the  Restoration,  she 
was  enabled  to  return  to  England.  In  1661 
she  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  only 
brother  to  Louis  XIV.,  by  whom  she  bad 
three  children.  She  was  employed,  in  1670, 
by  the  French  court  to  negotiate  the  Treaty 
of  Dover  with  England,  but  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  Fnnce  she  died  suddenly. 
Rumour  ascribed  her  death  to  the  effects  of 
poison  administered  by  her  jealous  husband. 

Hanxietta  Xnria,  Qubbk  {b.  1609, 
d.  1669),  wife  of  Charles  1.,  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 
After  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  match, 
both  James  I.  and  Buckingham  were  veiy 
anxious  that  Charlee  should  ally  himseU 
with  Henrietta,  and  for  this  purpose  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  in  16*24.  The 
marri^  took  place  in  162&,  and  by  the 
marriage  treaty  Charles  agreed  to  suspend 
the  i>wal  laws  against  tiie  Catholics,  and 
allow  the  queen  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
Henrietta  was  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  who  thronged  aroimd  her,  and  not 
onlv  compelled  her  to  refuse  to  be  crowned 
wiu  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
on  one  occasi<m  at  least  forced  her  to  take 
part  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Tyburn,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  "martyrs"  had  been  exe- 
cuted. At  last  Charles,  exasperated  by  this 
conduct,  drove  her  Roman  Catholic  attendants 
from  England.  As  long  as  Buckingham  lived 
the  queen  took  very  little  part  in  public 
affairs,  but  after  bis  death  slie  exercised  a 
great  influence  over  Charles,  who  could  hardly 
nave  had  a  worse  adviser  than  a  frivolous, 
passionate  woman,  fond  of  power,  but  careless 
of  the  use  she  made  of  it.  Though  Strafford's 
refusal  to  grant  places  in  Ireland  to  her 
nominees  made  him  little  acceptable  to  her, 
she  used  her  influence  to  prevent  his  con- 
demnation, but  subsequently,  being  frightened 
by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  ano  fearing  for 
her  own  and  her  huslwnd's  safety,  she 
entreated  Charlee  to  aesrat  to  the  attainder. 
It  was  diisfly  owing  to  her  advioe  that  the 
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king  made  the  (ooliah  attempt  to  arrest  tho 
Five  Members  in  1642,  and  soon  after  tluB, 
when  civil  var  was  inevitable,  the  queen 
escaped  from  England  taking  witb  her  tbe 
crown  jewels  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
armfi  for  her  husband.  She  returned  to 
England  in  1643,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Farliamvnt.  Eventually 
■he  joined  her  husband,  and  sabeequently 
proceeded  to  the  West  of  Ehigland,  whence  in 
1644  she  escaned  to  France.  In  1643  she 
was  impeachea  by  Pym  for  the  hel^  she  had 
given  her  husband,  bat  after  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  ananimonsly  voted  by  the 
Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  no  more 
was  heard  of  it.  Queen  Henrietta  remained 
in  France  till  the  Kestoimtioa,  being  fre- 
quently in  great  poverty.  She  made  strenuous 
effcHta  to  convert  hra  childrm  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  and  succeeded  in  the  case  of  her 
youngest  dangbter  Henrietta ;  but  the  young 
Puke  of  Gloucester  resolutely  withstood  all 
her  endeavours.  On  the  Restoration  she 
returned  to  England,  and  Somerset  House 
was  granted  as  her  residence.  Fearing  the 
plague  of  1665,  she  ntumad  to  Fiance,  where 
she  remained  till  her  death.  While  in 
France  she  was  supposed  to  have  married 
Henry  Jermyn,  aftermtids  Earl  of  St  Albans, 
but  there  u  no  direct  evidence  for  this, 
and  at  all  events  the  maxriage  was  never 
acknowledged. 

Clueudon,  Hut.       the  BeMUon ;  Oudiner, 
Hut.  <tfE»g.,  1803— IBUI;  Bauke,  Htal.  ttfEng. 

Ken^I.,  KiKG  (i.  1068,  <.  Aug.  3, 1100, 
d.  Dec.  I,  113>5),  was  the  ^'oungest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  Hia  education  must 
have  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  he 
seeois  to  have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
familiar  with  Latin.  He  was  dubbed  knight 
by  hia  bther  and  Lanfranc  at  Whit- 
suntide, 1086.  Next  year,  on  his  deathbed, 
the  Conqueror  left  hia  youngest  son  five 
thousand  ^imds  of  silver,  prophesying  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  chronicles  of 
the  next  century,  that  he  would  succeed 
his  brothera  in  their  dominions.  With  "his 
father's  bequest  Henry  bought  the  Cotentin 
and  Avranchin  from  his  brother  Robert,  and 
is  found  later  assisting  Robert  against  Wil- 
liam and  the  revolted  dtyof  Rouen  (1090). 
In  1091,  when  peace  was  restored  between 
Robert  and  William  by  the  Treaty  of  Caen, 
the  two  brothers,  not  content  with  having 
taken  away  Hfviiy's  right  of  succession, 
made  war  against  him  for  the  purpose 
of  stripping  him  of  his  lands.  Driven  from 
St.  Hichacl's  Mount,  Henr>-  acwpted  the 
lordship  of  Domfront  in  1093.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  thii^,  be  was  reconciled  to 
William  and  won  back  part  of  his  old  posseii- 
sifHis  from  Robert.  Un  the  day  of  William's 
death,  Henry  alno  was  hunting  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  on  hearing  the  news,  he  at  once 
hastened  to  Winchester  to  seise  the  treasure 


and  to  put  forward  his  claims  to  the  crown. 
After  some  discussicm,  in  which  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  Council  maintained  the  righto  of 
the  absent  Robert,  Henry  was  elected  Icing, 
chiefly,  we  are  told,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Two  days  lat«r  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster,  and  swore  to 
abolish  the  wrongs  ti-om  which  the  country 
had  suffered  under  his  brother's  rule,  to 
maintain  peace,  repress  disorders,  and  deal 
justice  with  mercy.  Henry  immediately 
issued  a  Charter,  promisng  to  maintain  the 
privileges  of  the  Church,  the  vassals,  and 
the  nation.  As  an  earnest  of  hia  inten< 
tion  U)  observe  these  pledges,  he  impri- 
soned Flambard,  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
brother's  tyranny,  and  invited  Anselm,  the 
object  of  his  brother's  hate,  to  return  to 
Eiwand.  Before  the  year  was  oat  Anselm 
had  come  back  and  marned  fhe  new  king  to 
Edith,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  niece  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  had  returned  from  the  Holy  lAnd 
and  began  to  claim  the  crown  ac<-ording  to 
the  terms  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Caen.  The  great 
Norman  nobles  were  not  nnwiUing  to  assist 
him  in  his  pretensions.  Robert  <n  Belesme, 
Ivo  of  Grantmesnil,  and  many  other  Norman 
barons  would  have  preferred  the  lax  in- 
dolence of  the  elder  to  the  stem  justice  of  the 
younger  brother  ;  while  Henrj-  laid  his  chief 
trust  in  the  influence  of  Anselm  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  Engliah.  When  the  two 
armies  met  near  Winchester,  the  great  barons 
on  both  sides  seeing  that  whoever  should 
conquer,  their  position  in  the  land  would  be 
rendered  insecure,  prevailed  on  the  two 
brothers  to  make  peace.  Hcnr>'  was  released 
from  bis  oath  of  fealty  to  Robert  and  was 
acknowledged  King  of  England  ;  but  on  his 
purt  promised  to  pay  Rotiert  a  pension  of 
£3,000  and  to  lestore  the  Cotentin  (1101). 
Three  years  later  the  quarrel  broke  out  again 
and  was  once  more  appeased  without  blood- 
shed; but  in  1106  Henry  crossed  over  to 
Normandy,  defeated  his  brother  at  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai  and  entered  upon  the  possession 
of  his  duchy.  Robert  was  imprisoned  till  his 
death  in  11. 14. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  had  been  occufned  in 
n>storing  order  and  good  government  to 
England.  The  great  Norman  lords  who  had 
sided  with  Robert — the  Malets,  the  Lacys, 
the  Grantmesnils,  and  Betesmes — lost  their 
castles  and  were  imprisoned  or  forced  to  re- 
linquish their  English  estates;  but  as  a 
rule  were  left  in  possession  of  their  Nor> 
man  ones,  though  even  across  the  water 
their  cBstlea  were  garrisoned  by  the  king. 
In  all  tbese  instances,  after  each  rebel- 
lion, whether  of  1101,  1104,  1118,  or  1123 
Henry's  great  object  was  to  restrain  the  in- 
dependence and  extortion  of  tbe  barons. 
Not  content  with  forfeiting  the  English 
estates  of  the  great  fiunilies  <n  the  Conquest, 
Uoiry  put  into  full  woridng  order  a  strong 
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administnitivo  body — consistiag  for  the  most 
port  of  now  men  advanced  by  bim  because  of 
their  oapacities  for  doing  his  wOTk— to  form 
a  counterpoise  to  the  older  barons.  These 
men,  who  owed  their  whole  position  to  the 
crown,  were  employed  by  the  king  to  make 
circuits  round  the  country,  not  only  for  tho 
purpose  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes,  but 
also  for  that  of  redressing  abuses.  In  this 
way  he  set  the  example,  whiLli  his  grandson 
was  to  improve  upon  and  enlarge,  of  en- 
forcing the  royal  authority  everywhere,  and 
bringing  the  royal  justice  within  the  reaich  of 
all  people  who  suffered  from  the  extortion, 
the  cruelty,  or  false  justice  of  the  local  and 
baronial  courts.  Though  the  main  interest 
of  Henry  I.'s  reign  litis  in  the  orderly  in- 
crease of  the  Norman  syotem  of  centralisa- 
tion, yet  it  WHS  by  no  means  devoid  oi  politi- 
cal ordnunatio  incident.  In  1102  Kobert  de 
Beteame,  the  cruel  and  tyrannical  Earl  'of 
Shrewsbury,  and  the  son  ot  William  the 
Conqueror's  great  friend,  Montgomery,  was 
besieged  in  his  castle  of  Bridgnorth.  The 
English  were  only  too  glad  to  aid  in  Robert 
of  Belesme's  downfi^,  and  called  on  the  king 
to  rejoice  that  he  became  a  free  man  from 
tho  day  when  he  banished  Robert  of  Belusme 
(1102).  The  capti%'e  Duke  Robert  had  a  young 
son,  William  :  Louis  VI.  of  Franco  and  Fulk, 
Count  of  Anjou,  were  induced  to  espouse  the 
boy's  cause.  The  former  promised  to  invest 
him  with  Normandy;  the  latter  to  give  him 
bis  daughter,  Sibylla,  in  marriage.  Mean- 
while, Fulk,  supported  b^  his  su  erain, 
Louis,  laid  claim  to  Maine,  in  opposition  to 
the  pretensions  of  Henry :  and  peace  waa 
only  re-eatablished  between  tho  claimants 
(1113)  at  the  expense  of  William,  who 
now  found  a  refuge  with  Baldwin  of  Flan- 
ders. Onco  more,  after  five  years"  quiet, 
a  coalition  waa  formed  on  behalf  of  the 
young  prince,  and  once  more  Louis  and  Fnlk 
{^pouscMl  his  cause.  But  this  effort  was  fruit- 
less too.  At  the  battle  of  BrenneviUo  (1119) 
the  victory  lay  with  Henry,  and  before  long 
Calixtus  II.  reconciled  the  two  kings.  In 
1 120  the  English  king  lost  his  only  son,  Wil- 
liam, in  the  White  ^ip.  Three  years  later 
he  was  threatened  with  another  coalition,  for 
Fulk  of  Anjou  had  once  more  espoused  the 
cause  of  William.  Fitz-Robert  and  several 
of  the  greatest  barons  in  Normandy  had 
promised  assistance.  But  Henry  was  too 
quick  for  his  enemies,  and  landing  in  Kor- 
mandy  be  soon  reduced  the  (Mstles  of  the  in- 
xui^nt  barons  (1123 — 24).  A  few  yeani  later 
Louis  gave  his  sister-in-law,  Adeliza,  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince,  granting  him 
at  the  same  time  the  Vexin  and  other  dis- 
tricts on  the  borders  of  Normandy,  and  also  in- 
vesting him  with  thecounty  of  Flanders  (1127). 
The  newly-made  count,  however,  was  slain 
next  year  while  endeavouring  to  make  good 
hit  claims.  With  the  rebellion  of  1124 
Uenry'i  horns  troatdes  seem  to  have  oeued. 


and  the  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with 
the  extension  of  his  authority  and  the 
attempts  to  secare  the  fidelity  in  his  barons 
to  his  daughter,  itatilda,  and  her  in&nt 
son,  Uenr^'.  This  lady  had  in  1111  married 
the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  but  having  lost 
her  husband  before  manv  years  were  past, 
was  then  contracted  to  Geoffrey  of  Anjou, 
the  father  of  Henry  IL  In  1126,  1131, 
and  1133  the  whole  council  of  the  king- 
dom were  sworn  to  maintain  her  rights  or 
those  of  herself  and  her  little  son  (Henty  II., 
bom  1133). 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  this  reign.  It  vras 
largely  with  the  assistance  of  Ansetm  that 
Henry  I.  had  been  enabled  to  secure  the 
crown,  and  by  mutual  consent  the  ques- 
tion investitures  was  for  the  moment 
waived.  But  when  the  immediate  danger 
was  over,  Anselm  was  summoned  to  do 
homage  and  consecrate  the  bishops  whom  the 
king  had  invested.  Aftt'r  the  Synod  of 
Westminster,  Anselm  left  England  once  more 
(1103),  and  only  returned  in  1106,  aitet 
haviu^  come  to  a  comjnromjse  with  Henry  on 
the  disputed  points.  Before  the  close  of  tbe 
reign  two  new  bishoprics  were  created — those 
of  Ely  (1109)  and  Carlisle  (1133),  and,  in 
1128,  the  new  order  of  the  Cistercians, 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  Harding,  planted 
their  first  colony  at  Waverley  in  Surrey. 
Heme's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  the 
practical  completion  of  the  conquest  of  South 
Wales  by  a  series  oS  Nomuui  adventorers, 
who  established  for  themselves  feudal  Iwd- 
ships  within  its  limits,  driving  the  Welsh  to 
the  hills,  or  subjecting  them  to  their  sway. 
In  some  places,  as  in  southern  Pembrokeshire, 
colonies  of  Fleming  or  English  settlers  were 
planted,  and  tho  Welsh  absolutely  driven  oat. 
Heniy  also  managed  to  secure  the  nomination 
of  the  South  Wolsb  bishops.  Their  consecra- 
tion by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  com- 
pleted the  ecclesia^tttcal  subordination  of 
South  Wales  to  the  English  metropolitan. 

The  chief  contemporarj  authorities  for  the 
rei^of  Henr^I.  are  the  A«gli>-Saxim  Ckronidt: 
Eadinnr,  Hutoria  yowtmm;  Ordeiicus  Vitalis, 
William  of  Malmeaburr,  and  Heiu7  of  Hua- 
tingdou.  The  beat  raodeni  works  on  thiSMriod 
art)  Freeman,  Vorman  Congiuat,  vol.  v. ;  SvuMis, 
Cond.  Hit (.  and  StUet  Charttn ;  Chnrch,  Ltft « 

CT.  A.  A.] 

H«lixy  H.,  KiMO  (A.  March,  1133. 
».  Oct.  ^.7..  1154;  a.  July  6,  1189),  was 
bom  at  Le  Mans,  and  was  the  son  of 
Ceoffrey,  Count  ot  Anjou,  and  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.  and  widow  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  V,  He  was  still  an  infant 
when  brought  over  to  England  in  1141,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  his  uncle,  Robert  of 
Gloucester.  He  afterwards  went  to  Sootland, 
and  was  knighted  by  King  David,  in  1 149.  la 
1151  Louis  Vn.  conferred  Norauindy  on  him, 
and  in  the  same  year  lie  suooeeded  to  Anjou, 
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while,  in  1152,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor 
at  Aquitaine  gave  him  a  large  and  rich 
territory  in  the  south  of  France.  Master  of 
such  reeouTces,  his  expedition  to  England  in 
1163  could  not  but  be  successful.  The  Treaty 
of  Winchester  gave  him  the  sucocssion  after 
Stephen's  death.  Within  a  year  hie  rival  died, 
and  Henry's  aaccesaion  wu  woored  without 
diatnrbonee.  He  was  crowned  Dec  19,  IIH. 
The  long  and  important  reign  of  Henry  has 
been  divided  by  Bishop  Stubbs  into  four 
epochs — from  his  accession  to  the  Becket 
quarrel  (1164 — 64);  the  period  of  his  strife 
with  the  archbiBhop(1164 — 70) ;  from  Becket's 
death  to  the  death  of  the  younger  Henry  in 
1183 :  and  from  thence  to  Henry*i  own  death 
in  1189. 

The  first  period  of  Henry's  reign  was 
mainly  devoted  to  his  work  of  restoration. 
He  found  the  great  administrative  system  of 
his  gtaod&ther  thoroughly  annihilated  during 
the  anarchy  of  ttt^hen's  reign.  "Adnl- 
terine"  castles  were  thickly  spread  over  the 
whole  land.  Peace  and  order  there  were 
none.  The  revenue  had  declined  from  £60,000 
to  £20,000  a  year.  With  the  help  of  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of  Roger  of 
Salisbury,  and  of  Archbishop  Theobald, 
Becket  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Henry  succeeded  through  tact, 
mtergy,  tani  perserennce,  iu  a  thorough  re- 
storation of  the  "avitn  consuetudmes " — 
the  system  of  government  in  the  State  whicii 
Henry  X.  had  left  behind  him.  The  feudalists 
were  disarmed,  good  government  restored, 
the  coinage  r^ormed,  the  War  of  Toulouse 
successfully  earned  out.  The  whole  ten 
years  are  yens  of  prosperity  and  orderly 
iwogress. 

In  1162  Becket  succeeded  Archtnshop 
Theobald  at  Canterbury,  and  Henry  soon 
tound  that  his  old  minister  was  thoroughly 
resolved  to  oppose  his  design  to  subject 
Church  as  well  as  State  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  law.  An  attempt  to  compel  an  acknow- 
ledgment, merely,  of  the  royal  jurisdiction 
oa  the  past  of  criminous  clerks  precipitated 
a  conflict  already  imminent.  In  1164  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (q.v.)  were  pre- 
sented to  the  archbishop  for  acceptance. 
Becket's  reluctant  acquiescence  was  soon 
withdrawn.  Henry  called  his  archbishop  to 
account  for  his  chancellorship,  and  after  a 
stormy  council  at  Northampton,  the  arch- 
bishop withdrew  beyond  the  seas,  and  the  king 
took  possession  of  bis  temporalities.  For 
some  years  an  active  warfare  was  carried  on 
between  king  and  archbishop,  which  nothing 
but  the  tact  of  Henry's  ministers  prevented 
^m  being  ccHifused  with  the  great  struggle 
of  fVcderick  Barboroasa  and  Alexander  III., 
of  which  it  was  the  English  counterpart. 
When  in  U70  a  hoUow  reconciliatioa  whs 
effected,  Becket  returned  only  to  meet  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  indiscreet  partisans  of 
the  king.   It  is  mott  remarkaUs  evidmoe  of 


Henry's  versatility  and  energy  that  the  period 
of  the  Becket  struggle  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  oonstructive  reforms,  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  judicial  system  by  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon  (1166),  and  of  the  suc- 
cessful conquest  uf  Britanny. 

The  death  of  Becket  brought  Henr>*'B 
eodeeiaBtical  troubles  to  a  crisis.  The  coro- 
nation of  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  had  neither 
conciliated  his  &mUy  nor  the  baronage.  Henry 
hurried  away  to  Ireland  to  escape  from  his 
difSculties,  and  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
Norman  nobles,  who  had  within  the  last  few 
years  appropriated  a  lai^  part  of  the  island. 
On  his  retnni,  the  Pope's  need  of  English  aid 
made  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  at 
Avranches  an  ea^*  matter  (1172).  But  the 
great  feudal  revolt  of  1173 — 74,  which  simul- 
taneously broke  Out  in  England  and  the 
Continent,  and  was  actively  favoured  by  the 
Kings  of  fiance  and  Scotland,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  ind  Henry's  own  sons,  niay  have 
been  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Beckrt 
quarrel.  After  a  hard  struggle  Hcmy  gained 
ihe  day.  The  last  of  the  feudal  risings  was 
suppressed,  and  the  monarch,  strong  in  na- 
tional support  and  in  his  system  of  government, 
was  henceforthabletodevotebis  beet  energies  to 
administrative  and  judicial  reconstruction.  The 
Assize  of  Northampton  (1176],  the  Assize  of 
Arms  (llSl).  the  Assise  of  the  Forest  (1184), 
were  tJie  great  legisIatiTe  acts  of  this  period. 
No  less  important  were  Henry's  fertile 
schemes  for  the  perfection  of  the  judicial 
system,  his  strong  and  firm  government,  his 
good  peace  and  prosperity. 

But  Henn-'s  own  sons  were  now  his  worst 
enemies.  He  had  done  his  best  for  them. 
He  had  crowned  "Henry,  secured  Britanny  to 
Geofbey,  Aquitaine  for  Richard,  and  pro- 
posed to  give  John  Ireland.  But  the  malign 
influence  of  their  mother  and  Louis  VII. 
drove  their  turbulent  and  thankless  spirits 
into  a  series  of  riangs  that  cmbittei-ed  Henry's 
lartyeaxB.   In  1183  the  younger  Heur^'  died. 

The  death  of  the  }H>ung  king  did  not 
check  the  rebellious  attempts  of  Henry's  re- 
maining sons.  Their  persistent  hostility 
seriously  checked  the  coui'se  of  home  reforms, 
and  even  the  preparations  for  the  Crusade. 
Philip  Augustus  was  as  rancorous  an  enrany 
to  H^ry  as  Louis  VII.  had  been,  and  his 
alliance  with  the  king's  sons  seriously  dinun* 
ished  the  power  and  prestif^  of  Henry  in 
Europe.  In  the  midst  (rf  failui-e  and  deser- 
tion the  old  king  died. 

Henry  1 1. 's  reign  was  a  "period  of  amal- 
gamation." The  Norman  centi-al  and  mon- 
archical system,  and  the  old  English  local  and 
popular  system  hitherto  existing  side  by  side, 
were  connected  by  Henry  and  ciBnlnnea  into 
a  single  whole,  out  of  which,  a  generation 
later,  the  English  Constitution  bef^  to  de- 
velop. His  bureaucratic  system  dealt  a  deatii 
blow  to  feudalism,  and  even  set  definite  tiinits 
to  the  power  of  the  Church.   A  (lioroiigh 
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despot  and  cosmopolitan,  he  eatabliahed  that 
alliance  of  king  and  people  which  produced 
the  national  English  monarehr.  The  con- 
queror of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  Uenr}*  revived 
that  empire  over  all  Britain  which  the  great 
Ang^o-^xon  kings  had  aspired  to.  TIm  ruler 
of  a  third  of  the  modflra  fiance,  he  began  that 
policy  of  constant  warfare  witik  his  nominal 
overlord  which  coloured  the  whole  medteeval 
history  of  England.  His  great  ContinentAl 
position  rendered  Henry  the  flrat  of  European 
sovereigns.  His  friendly  relations  with  the 
Empire,  Spain,  and  Ilanders,  began  tin 
close  connection  with  England's  throe  tra- 
ditional medisval  allies.  A  man  that  could 
do  all  this  was  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Strong,  persistent,  far-seeing  and  hard  work- 
ing, he  was  at  once  a  great  statesman,  legis- 
lator, administrator,  warrior,  and  diplomatist. 
But  he  was  unscrupolouB,  pasnonate  and 
tevengefiil— hard  and  cruel  npm  occanon — 
and  his  domestic  difficulties  perceptibly 
changed  his  character  for  the  worse  towards 
the  end  of  hia  reign.  Yet  with  ell  his  defects 
he  did  a  good  work  for  England.  The  excel- 
lence of  the  results  must  excuse  tiie  selfish- 
ness of  his  aims. 

The  bort  orldiud  aathorlttes  ara  Oervase  of 
Canterbury;  Benedict  of  PaterbonMwh,  and 
Boffer  of  Hoveden  (BolU  SerlM) ;  wnUain  of 
Newborongli  (EuKlish  HUt.  3ov.),  and  Ralph 
Niger.  Tne  oopions  works  of  Qualdns  Cam- 
breiuU,  edited  in  the  BoUs  Seiiee  bj  Brewer 
and  Dimook,  are  useful  thoush  not  alwars  trust- 
worthy, especially  BO  are  the  B.Tiiiwnalio  Hibcmio 
and  ItfiKi-artHm  Cambria.  Dr.  Stabbs'a  worka 
are  authoritative  for  the  reign  of  Henry  U.,  both 
his  Cotutttuttonal  HMory  and  bis  exhaustive 
Pnfae*  to  the  editions  of  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borongrh  and  Bo^r  of  Hoveden  In  the  Bolls 
Series.  Lytt«lton'ii  L^«ar Hmry  If.,  tbonghold- 
fsshioned,  IS  still  useful.  Forthe  BecketsbTigvIe 
•ae  Bobertson,  ^  Btdett;  Oilea.  LMwoJ 
BMkttt  jratoriols  /«■  tk«  History  9/  AnMitwp 
Stektt.  Y_  X.] 

Senxy  XXI.,  Kiko  (b.  Oct.  l,  1207,  t. 
Oct.  19,  r^lfl,  d.  Nov.  16,  1272),  was  the  aon 
of  John,and  Isabella  of  Angoulemo.  Hislong 
reign  ftjls  into  throe  epochs — the  period  of  Hie 
re^iency,  the  twenty  ycats  (1232 — 1252)  of 
misrule,  either  under  some  foreign  and  un- 
popular minister  or  the  king  in  person,  and 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  baronial  struggle. 

The  t}Tanny  of  King  John  had  alieniUed 
ever>-  class  of  his  subjects,  and  the  barons 
who  bad  won  Magna  Charta  had  called  in 
Louis  of  France.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
Regent  Fembioke,  the  strong  support  which 
the  Roman  Church  gave  to  its  inhnt  vassal,  and 
the  aocopian(«  by  church  and  crown  alike  of 
the  Great  Charter,  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  forn^ners,  and  in  the  saiqwes- 
■iiHi  of  a  feudal  survival  that  had  threatened 
to  prore  serious.  Pembroke  died  in  1219. 
ArchhiBhop  Langton  got  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  P^rI  legates  in  1221.  In  the  same 
jraar  William  of  Aumale,  tiie  feudal  champion, 
in  1224,  Falkes  de  Breauti,  the  representative 
of  John's  fueign  meruenaiie^  were  subdued. 


In  the  year  1227  Hubert  de  Burgh  got  rid  of 
the  Poitevin  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Even 
the  baronial  opposition  were  national  in  their 
aims.  There  were  Uius  not  wanting  signs  of 
the  development  of  English  constitutionalism. 

■  In  1232  Henry  dismissed  De  Burgh,  and 
became  his  own  miniatmr.  But  his  ■weak  and 
shiftless  diaracter,  his  incapacity  for  con- 
stant application,  his  delight  in  mere  external 
splendour.  Me  want  of  a  setUed  policy,  his 
attachment  to  his  family,  all  led  him  to  lean 
on  some  stronger  support  than  himsdf.  Peter 
des  Roches,  recalled  in  1232,  was  indeed  dis- 
missed in  1234 ;  bnt  in  1336,  Henry's  marriage 
with  Eleanor  of  Provence  brought  a  swarm 
of  her  worthless  kinsmen  and  dependents  into 
England.  Foreign  fashions  spread  widely ; 
foreigners  administered  Church  and  State. 
The  English  language,  which  bad  kept  itself 
comparatively  free  of  French  words  up  to  this 
period,  was  now  inundated  with  them.  No 
doubt  an  increased  connection  with  the  Con- 
tinent had  ite  good  points :  but  its  effects  on 
government  were  altogether  bad,  A  strong 
aristocratic  opposition  to  Henry  was  now 
established.  In  1242  the  barons  refused  to 
grant  an  aid  for  the  war  in  Poitoo.  In  1*244 
barons  and  clergy  protested  against  the  roj-al 
miwovemmfflit.  But  in  1246  the  Count  of 
La  Marche  and  his  sons,  Henry's  half-brothets, 
came  into  England.  The  Pope  exacted  tax 
after  tax  from  the  clei^.  Among  churchmen 
the  resistance  of  Grosseiesto  was  umost  single- 
handed.  The  nobles  were  equally  disoi^nised. 
Without  leaders,  the  peopto  were  powerless  to 
withstand  the  wrot<»ted  govemmoift  of  the 
foreign  favourites. 

At  last,  in  1252,  a  leader  arose.  Simon 
of  Montfort,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  acquired 
the  earldom  of  Leicester,  and  whose  marriage 
with  the  king's  sister  had  almost  provoked  a 
revolt,  was  in  that  year  dismissed  from  the 
government  of  Ghucoqy.  Eager  for  revenge, 
the  hated  fimigner  beoune  an  efficient  leaow 
of  the  national  party.  The  folly  of  Henry 
in  accepting  the  Sit^ian  crown  for  his  son 
Edmund,  his  lavish  expenditure  on  a  futile 
adventure  that  led  to  nothing  but  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  papacy,  completed  the 
measure  of  baronial  indignation.  In  I2b9  the 
opposition  culminated  in  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment, whidi  cmnpdled  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  known  as  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford,  that  practiually  substituted  a  baronial 
oligarchy  for  the  royal  power.  Hitherto 
the  oppoation  had  been  unanimous.  But 
while  the  bulk  of  the  baronage  were  now  dis- 
posed to  rest  content  with  their  triumph, 
Montfort  had  larger  sdiemea  of  papvMX 
Rovonment.  He  quarrelled  with  Okmcester, 
tiie  leader  of  the  aristocmtic  party.  In  1261 
Henry  availed  himself  of  this  feud  to  rmin 
power ;  but  in  1263  war  began  again.  Both 
parties  had  competed  with  each  other  for 
popular  favour  by  summoning  representatives 
of  the  shire  ooaunnnitiia  to  a  oatwoal  oonaeiL 
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The  trinmph  of  Montfort  at  the  liattle  ot 
Lewes  led  to  his  &mou8  Parliament  of  1266, 
ia  which  biu^iesses  as  well  as  knights  of  the 
shire  were  summoned,  and  a  new  papier  onn- 
stitution,  which  pat  the  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  oommanity,  waa  drawn  up.  But 
the  democmtic  Csesarism  of  Montfort  led  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  son  of  his  old  enemy 
Gloucester.  Edward,  the  Idng'ii  son,  escaped 
and  collected  an  army.  Montfort  was  slain  at 
Evesham.  The  capture  of  Kenilworth  ended 
the  war.  For  the  rest  of  the  reign  peace  was 
secured.  But  real  power  had  now  eaoaped 
from  Henry's  hands  into  those  of  his  son, 
who  knew  how  to  approjoiate  the  reeulta  of 
Montfort's  policy,  and  reconcile  the  monarchy 
with  nationality.  Henry  died  on  Nov.  16, 
1272.  His  extreme  incompetence  as  a  ruler 
blinds  us  to  his  private  respectability.  His 
reign,  though  its  details  are  beyond  ezm«e- 
noB  dreary,  is  of  the  last  importance  in  Eng- 
lish history.  It  waa  the  penodid  the  growth 
of  the  consUtutiot^  of  the  concentration  of 
the  local  machinery  into  a  nati<mal  represen- 
tative assembly,  of  the  development  of  hkigliah 
nationality  in  opposition  to  royal  and  papal 
tjnranny.  It  was  a  period  of  great  men,  of 
great,  if  ill-r^ulated  demgns,  and  of  great 
originative  and  creative  power.  It  saw  the 
religious  revival  ut  the  uirteenth  century-, 
the  establishment  of  the  mendicant  orders  tn 
England,  and  the  development  of  culture 
thiongh  the  universities.  But  to  all  this  de- 
velopment Henry  waa  little  more  than  aa 
insigniScant  figuie-head. 

Boger  of  Wendoror ;  Hattliew  Paifa,  Hid«Wn 
V^'or  (BolU  Seriea) :  RisbMger,  OinmicoH  (B<dla 
Serjea) ;  Dr.    BUirlej's  Lelitn  (Bolls 

Series) ;  Brewer,  KmMiiMiUa  frmcwcaHa  (Bolls 
Serial):  Lnard.Of«sMtMt«'«L«((«r> (BolU Series); 
Btabbk  Cmut.  Hiat.;  Frotbero,  Strnm  of  Mont- 
fort !  FaoU,  AiffUwW  OtaekiehU  snd  Stnum  von 
Mentfint;  Btsanw,  fanmi*  War;  Paar-on,  HW. 
'/S^.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Kenry  ZV.,  King  {b.  1366,  •.  Oct.  13, 1399, 
d.  Mar.  20,  1413),  was  bom  at  Bolingbroke, 
in  Lincolnshire,  being  the  eldest  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt  and  of  his  first  wife,  the 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  he  married  Mary  Bohun,  daughter 
and  co-heiresB  of  the  last  Earl  of  Here> 
ford.  In  1386  he  was  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peas,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Derby^ 
He  at  first  took  pMi  with  the  ancles  of 
Richard  II.,  in  their  endmvours  to  retain  the 
government  under  their  own  control;  bnt 
later  on  supported  the  king  in  trying  to  draw 
into  his  hands  an  absolute  power.  It  ma^  be 
suspected  that  this  was  done  with  the  sinister 
deufga  (rf  making  Bichard  unprnnilar  with  his 
subjects.  It  would  seem  that  Henr\-  was,  to 
some  extent,  privy  to  tiie  death  of  the  Doke 
of  moucester,  the  king's  uncle,  in  1397  :  but 
the  following  year  he  again  changed  round, 
accused  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  the  murder 

CHottcester  as  well  as  of  treoaonable  prac- 
tices, and  challenged  him  to  fnget  of  battle. 


On  the  combatants  presenting  themselves  at 
Coventry  on  Sept.  16,  1398,  to  try  the  issue, 
they  were  both  banished  by  Richard,  Norfolk 
for  life  and  Bolingbroke  for  ten  years.  The 
following  jjreur  John  of  Gaunt  dicnl,  and 
Kichurd  seized  his  lands.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  act,  Henry,  who  knew  him- 
self  to  be  as  popular  in  the  coimtry  as  the 
king  was  unpopular,  determined  to  return  to 
the  country  on  the  plea  of  claiming  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  king  had  set  out  upon  an 
expedition  to  Ireland,  when  Henry  landed  at 
Kavenspur,  Jnl^  4,  1399.  Bolingbroke  was 
everywhere  received  with  eathusiaan,ftnd  soon 
decided  to  put  forward  a  claim  upon  the 
crown.  Richard  returned  early  in  Augnst, 
but  upon  landing,  his  army  immediately 
be^an  to  desert  him.  He  waa  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself,  but  was  seized  near  Conway  on 
Au^^ust  19.  Henry  called  a  Parliament, 
which,  on  October  13,  pronounced  the  depo- 
sition of  Richard,  and  transferred  the  crown 
to  his  cousin.  It  n«ed  not  be  pointed  out 
what  an  important  act  this  was  from  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view.  Richard  died  in  prison 
in  the  b^finning  of  the  following  year  in 
dnrumstances  that  gave  rise  to  suspicions  id 
violence. 

Henry's  eneigies  were,  henceforth,  entirely 
devoted  to  strengthening  his  position  on  the 
throne.  He  supported  the  orthodox  Church 
party  a^nst  the  attacks  of  the  Lollards,  to 
whom  hjs  father,  John  of  Gaunt,  had  boen 
markedly  favourable,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant enactments  of  his  reign  was  the  Act 
l)t  Stntico  Cwnburmdo  (1401).  Itmnstnotbe 
supposed  that  these  persecntiona  were  popular 
with  the  deigy  only.  The  contrarj-  is  proved 
by  the  traditicoial  character  which  attached  to 
the  name  of  the  most  conspicuous  Lollard  of 
the  succeeding  reign.  Sir  John  Oldcastle — a 
traditional  character  which,  if  it  was  not 
identical  with,  certainly  bore  considerable  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  fictitious  Falstaff. 
For  the  rest,  Henry's  reign  was  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  crushing  domestic  rebellion,  and  in 
meeting  the  attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Welsh.  In 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  he  was  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Albaoy,  the  regent  of  Scotland, 
and  with  Owen  Glendower,  who  had  raised  a 
national  revolt  among  the  Welsh.  The  Scots 
nnder  Donglas  were  decitively  defeated,  and 
theirleRdercaptured  at  Homildon  Hill  by  Harry 
Hotspur,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Sept.  14,  1402).  The  expedition  into  Wales, 
in  whichHenrj',  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tookpart, 
was  less  successfuL  In  1403  broke  out  the 
formidable  rebeUion  of  the  Percies,  who  were 
nowleagnedwithDonglaaandGlendowOT.  On 
the  march  of  the  first  two  to  join  their  loroes 
with  tbe  latter,  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
king's  army,  and  forced  into  an  engagcnnent 
at  ^irewebuTj'fJuly  21, 1403),  where  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  Harry  Percy  slain. 
Northumberland  was,  on  this  occaai<m,  par* 
doned.   Two  tiSbat  rsbeUions  <tf  less  conse- 
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quence  broke  out  in  the  north,  in  the  last  of 
which  (1408),  Northumberland  waa  again 
deeply  implicated.  It  waa  crushed  at  the  battle 
of  Bramham  Moor,  in  which  Northumberland 
fall.  Id  the  interval  between  these  two  events, 
Henry  was  fortunate  enough  to  ca^nre  the 
heir  apparent  of  Scotland  (James  I.),  who 
was  being  sent  to  France  (1406). 

After  140S,  Henrj',  no  longer  in  fear  of  re- 
belliou,  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  {Vance,  where  the  quarrels  between 
the  parties  of  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  brou^it  the  country  to 
the  verge  of  dvil  war  (the  assassination  of 
the  Bake  of  Orleans,  which  made  this  war  in- 
evitable, took  place  on  November  23,  1407). 
Henry  took  the  part  of  siding  first  with  one 
party  and  then  with  the  other,  so  as  to  weaken 
both  as  much  as  possible.  During  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life  the  king  was  subject  to  flta  of 
epilepsy,  and  tiie  Prince  of  Wtdes,  y^o  had 
already  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
field,  generally  presided  at  the  Council.  The 
growing  popul^ty  of  this  prince  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  jealousy  of  iiis  father,  and 
caused  some  estrangement  between  the  two. 
Henry  died  March  20,  1413.   By  his  first 
wife,  Mary  Bohun,  he  left  four  sons — Henry  ; 
Thoma*,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glonces- 
ter;  and  two  daughters.   After  his  accession, 
Henry  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Charles 
II.  of  Navarre,  but  had  by  her  no  issue.  The 
interest  of  Henrj'  IV. 's  reign  depends  upon 
the  success  of  his  policy  in  founding  the 
house  which,  in  the  person  of  his  soccesaor, 
made  itself  bo  famous,  and  in  that  of  tho 
third  descendant  again  fell.    It  is  still  more 
remarkable  as  the  period  of  the  restoration 
of  Anglican  orthodoxy  against  Lollardy,  and 
as  the  period  of  medieval  constitationaUsm. 
Vita  JUa.  Ricardi  Jed,  Heaine) ;  Traiton  et 
JTort  da  fiickard  IL,  Bay  DmgM<m  (Enr.  Uffft. 
8oc.)  i  The  Monk  of  Evesham  ;  Waleisffham, 
Ypoiigraa  and  Hiit.  Angl, ;  Annalt*  Hmrici  IV. ; 
CaKtave,  Cnronicte;  id.,  lAbtr  de  lUiutHbiu 
Hmricii;  Wanrin,  ficcutil  d#«  Chronvfua:  Jje 
Beliirieax  da  St.  Den^ :  Brou{^m,  Bnaiaud 
under  tk$  Sotue  cf  Lutetuttr  ;  Linnrd,  Hid.  of 
Sng.;  Vtm^EnglUehtattehUhU;  Stubbs,  CnniL 

[C.  F.  K.] 

Henry  T.,  Kino  (*.  Aug.  9,  1388,  t.  Mar. 
21,  1413,  A  Aug.  31,  1422),  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  IV.,  was  bom  at  Monmouth.  He  was, 
at  a  very  early  age,  practised  in  arms,  and 
was  sent,  when  fifteen,  to  take  command 
in  an  expedition  against  Owen  Glnndower, 
and  one  year  later,  took  a  part  in  tiie 
important  battle  tk  ^irewsbury.  The 
character  of  t^is  monarch  must  always 
be  one  of  great  interest  to  the  histori- 
cal student,  for  he  was  probably  the  most 
popular  king  who  ever  ruled  in  this  countrj*. 
I^ter  tradition,  ap^rentl)-  to  give  a  zest  to 
his  subsequent  ments,  has  represented  him  as 
paanng  his  youth  in  ditisipation,  and  in  in- 
difEemuse  to  his  reputation ;  and  his  Uo- 


grapher,  Elmham,  admits  something  to  support 
this  charge.  This  period  of  temporary  ob- 
scurity could  not  have  occurred,  as  Shake- 
speare represents  it  to  have  done,  before  the 
Kittle  of  Shrewsbury.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Prince  Henry  was  disgusted  with  the 
jealousy  which  his  fether  felt  for  his  rising 
talents,  and  for  a  while  absented  himself 
from  state  affaita,  and,  in  fact,  while  about 
1410,  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the  Council, 
he  appears  afterwards  to  have  yielded  his 
place  to  his  next  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  He  was  crowned  on  April  9,  1413. 
By  his  first  acts  he  gave  evidence  of  the 
security  which  he  felt  upon  the  throne.  He 
released  the  yoimg  Earl  of  March  from  his 
captivity,  and  reinsteted  the  son  of  Harr}' 
Percy  in  the  family  honours  and  poeseesions. 
In  his  iotemal  administration  he  seems  to 
have  been  disposed  to  follow  the  general  lines 
of  his  father's  policy.  But  be  had  less  sym- 
pathy with  the  Lollards,  who  were  now  perse- 
cuted with  relentless  rigour.  Among  the 
victims  is  to  be  counted  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
commonlycalledLordCobham,in  14li.  Henrj-j? 
was,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  not 
altogether  unfavourable  to  a  scheme  for  con< 
fiscating  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  which  was  warmly  advocated  by  the 
majority  of  the  lay  peers  at  this  time.  The 
abolition  of  the  ahen  priories  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  this.  It  was  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  king  in  another  direction  that  Arch- 
bishop Chicheley  persuaded  Henn',  that  in 
right  of  his  descent  from  Edward  III.,  he  bad 
a  valid  claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  which 
the  present  distracted  state  of  that  kingdom 
^ve  him  a  favourable  oppoltnnity  of  assert- 
ing. The  proposal  was  received  with  favour 
by  all  classes,  and  in  pursuit  of  this  oln'ect 
Henry  set  sail  for  Harfleur,  Aug.  10,  1416. 

The  details  of  Henry's  invasion  form  an 
important  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter 
in  military  history,  but  can  only  be  given 
here  in  brief  summary.  The  first  undtr- 
taking  was  the  attack  on  Harfietir.  The 
place  was  strongly  defended,  and  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  so  that  the  siege,  of  which 
the  contemporary  authorities  give  us  a  toler* 
ably  detailed  account,  dragged  on  for  as. 
weeks.  Daring  this  time  the  KngUsh  army, 
whidi  at  first  consisted  of  about  20,000  foot 
and  9,000  horse,  diminished  to  not  more 
than  a  third  of  that  number.  It  appeared 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  without  ob- 
taining fresh  reinforcements  from  England. 
In  order,  however,  not  to  seem  to  retreat 
before  the  face  of  the  enemy,  Henry  deter- 
mined to  embark  from  Calais,  and  before 
leaving  Harfleur  he  sent  a  challen^  to  the 
Daupmn,  offering  to  meet  him  in  eight  dsj-s, 
whi^  was  not  accepted.  This  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  strategy,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  the  want  of  strategy,  which  charao- 
terised  the  warfare  of  those  days.  The  safety 
of  Henry's  army  mig^t  seem  to  hare  depended 
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upon  his  keeping  hia  movementa  as  secret  as 
posaihie ;  on  the  contrary  he  waited  eight 
days  for  the  reply  of  the  Dauphin,  and  then 
set  out  (Oct.  8)  upon  his  perilous  march. 
The  English,  proceeding  by  Fecamp  and  Eu, 
arrived  at  AboeviUe  on  the  13tb,  but  finding 
that  the  Somme  waa  strongly  guarded  at  this 
point,  were  induced  to  maKe  a  detonr  by 
Amiens  and  Kesle.  At  the  latter  place  they 
crossed  the  Somme  on  the  19th,  the  French 
showing  themselves  and  disappearing  again. 
On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  little  stream  of 
Temoiae,  and  there  shw  the  whole  French 
host  waiting  for  them  upon  the  opposite  side 
near  the  village  of  Agincourt,  and  so  com- 

tletely  barring  the  way  to  Calais  that  the 
Inghsh  could  not  avoid  an  engagement.  The 
battle  took  place  on  St,  Crispin's  Day  (Oct. 
'io,  1415).  The  French  army  is  believed  to 
have  been  &ve  times  as  large  as  the  English, 
and  yet  the  engagement  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  English  almost  the  moet  complete 
that  has  ever  been  recorded  in  histor}*. 
The  most  important  of  the  prisoners  taken 
were  D'Albret,  the  Constable  of  France,  and 
Charles,  Duke  of  Orlenns,  the  poet,  son  of 
the  murdered  Duke  of  Orleans.  In  August  of 
the  following  year  the  French,  who  had 
thre^Kiied  Uuflenr,  were  decinvely  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Dake  at  Bedford,  the  king's 
brother.  Despite  these  victories  Henry 
cleaiiy  perceived  that  he  could  only  hope  to 
bring  his  schemes  to  a  successful  conclusion 
by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  two  great 
parties  into  which  France  waa  divided.  The 
^aditional  ptdicy  of  England,  her  commercial 
relatitma  with  the  Low  Countries,  pcanted  oat 
the  Doke  of  Burgundy  as  the  object  of  nego- 
ciations.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  per- 
manent alliance  would  have  been  made  with 
this  party  had  it  not  been  for  the  murder  of 
John  the  Fearless,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  on 
Sept.  10,  1419.  John's  son  and  succesBor, 
Philip  the  Good,  immediately  threw  in  his  lot 
with  tho  English,  lie  brought  with  him  all 
the  party  of  the  Burgnndians,  which  included 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  result  of  this  acces- 
sion of  strength  was  the  TreaU'  of  Troyes 
between  Henrj-,  Philip,  and  Isabella,  the 
Queen  of  France  ^Charles  VI.  was  at  this 
time  insane),  in  which  the  Dauphin  was  ex- 
rlnded  from  the  inheritance,  and  Henry,  on 
condition  of  his  marrjing  Catherine,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  to  receive  the 
regency  of  France  during  the  life  of  the  king, 
and  the  succession  after  his  death.  The  treaty 
was  signed  on  Ttlny  21, 1420,  and  the  marriage 
of  Henr>'  and  Catherine  took  place  the  follow- 
ing 2nd  of  Jane.  The  kings  of  France  and 
England  entered  Paris  togeuier  in  November, 
and  the  IVeaty  of  Troyes  was  solemnly  con- 
firmed by  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  Dec.  10, 
Henrj'  then  returned  to  England,  and  entered 
London  amidst  immense  1*630 icings.  The 
Dauphin  oi  course  repudiated  the  Treaty  of 
TioyeB,  and  he  BtiU  had  the  support  of  the 
H1W.-18* 


powerful  party  of  the  Armagnacs.  In  March, 
1421,  he  gained  the  victory  of  Beauge  over  the 
English  under  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  This 
obUged  Heniy  at  once  to  return  to  France. 
He  drove  back  the  army  of  the  Dauphin  and 
entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  1^  it  again  to 
advance  against  the  army  of  the  Dauphin, 
which  lay  befoi-e  Co&ne.  On  his  way  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever  whii^  terminated  fatally 
at  Vincennea  on  Aug.  31,  1422,  in  tlM 
thirty-fourth  year  of  Henr3''a  age,  and  the 
tenth  of  his  reign. 

Uenrici  Quivti  Getia,  known  as  The  Chan, 
lam't  Atfouwt  {Eng.  Biat,  Boc.) ;  £liuhBni,  Vila 
tt  Qe*1a  Hfu.  V  luid  Li'lm-  inehicu*  de  Um,  V. 
(ed.  Benrne);  nilliun  of  'Worcester,  jimuila; 
Walsiugbain,  Uiat.  Auglxe,  (KnUa  Series) ;  Titus 
LiTina  of  Fnnli  (He  was  an  Italtau  in  the  ser. 
vice  of  tlie  Duke  ol  Olouceater),  Vi>n  H«n.  V. 
(ed.  Beanie) ;  Moiutrelet,  CUroniimt ;  Cardiiial 
aes  Vrsinn,  Clirovittw  de  Hormmiit ;  Le  Bour- 
geois de  Paris;  Sir  H.  Nicolas.  Tit*  Balllt  ^ 
Jgineourt;  Brougbam,  fiiplntitf  wid«rtkcl[««M 
oj  LaticatI*!  ;  Liugavd,  Hist,  qf  Sng. 

F.  E.] 

Henry  VT.,  Kino  (*.  Dec.  6,  1421.  a. 
Sept.  1, 1422,  <i.  May,  14T1}.  The  reign  of  this 
prince  was  the  thii-d  act  in  the  historic  drama 
of  the  hduse  of  Lancaster,  and  that  which  was 
destined  to  witness  the  undoing  of  all  that 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  two  previons 
reigns.  Henrj-  VI.  was  bom  at  "Wind- 
sor, and  was  less  than  nine  months  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
Charles  VI.,  his  grandfather,  died  a  few 
months  later.  The  regency  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  to  which  the  young  king  was 
considered  the  heir,  had  been  settled  by 
Henrj-  V.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  more  arduous  duty  of  go\*em- 
ing  the  English  poBsessions  in  Frani-e,  and  of 
prosecuting  the  war  in  that  country,  while 
the  Engli^  regency  was  assigned  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  witii  the  ^tle  of  Lord 
Protector,  Among  Henry  V.'a  dying  injunc- 
tions to  his  successor  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  the  alliance  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  this  advice  Bedford  did  his 
best  to  carrj-  out.  At  first  he  was  eminently 
successful  in  all  his  undertakinfts.  The 
Dauphin  (Charles  ATI.),  who  hoped  to  rally 
his  party  now  that  his  greatest  rival  was  dead, 
led  his  army  into  Burgundy.  He  was  de- 
cinvely  defeated  at  Cie>'ant,  and  the  next 
vear  still  more  decisively  at  Vemenil  (Aug. 
16, 1424).  The  Duke  of  Bedford  commanded  in 
person  at  this  great  battle,  which  has  been  well 
described  as  a  second  Agincourt.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  con- 
trived, by  e^using  Jacqueline  of  Hainault, 
to  alienate  Burgundy  from  the  English 
interests,  and  though  Bedford  did  his  best,  by 
enormous  concessions,  to  retain  his  friendship, 
it  was  not  long  before  Philip  passed  over  alto- 
gether to  the  side  of  Charles  VIL,  and  drew 
with  him  the  Duke  of  Britanny.  The  Pope, 
too,  at  this  time  wrote  an  appeal  to  Bedfoi<d 
to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  farce  upon  the 
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French  people  a  sovereign  in  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  auccession,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe  was  steadily  turning  against  the  Eng- 
liefa.  It  WHB  at  this  janctore  that  Joan  of  Arc 
came  forward  alleging  her  divine  commission 
to  rescue  tJie  country  from  its  invader.  At 
the  moment  when  Joan  obtained  her  first 
audience  with  Charles  VII.  the  English  were 
in  Uie  midst  of  the  protracted  siege  of 
Orlffitns.  Bedford  had  been  induced,  in  op- 
position to  his  own  jud^mmt,  to  undertake 
this  operation  with  the  view  of  carrying  the 
war  into  the  country  beyond  the  Loire,  which 
adhered  altogether  to  the  party  of  Charles. 
All  France  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  siege 
of  Orleans  as  decisive  of  the  issue  of  the 
whole  war.  Joanmadeherway  into  the  city  on 
April  29,  1420,  and  nine  days  later  compelled 
ttw  English  to  raise  the  siege.  The  next  act  of 
Joan  was  to  conduct  the  king  to  be  crowned 
at  Rheims,  which  she  effected  on  July  17, 
after  having  defeated  the  English  at  Fatay 
in  the  preceding  montK  These  events  end^ 
the  achievements  which  Joan  had  proclaimed 
it  her  mission  to  perform.  She  accomplished, 
ikowever,  still  more  for  the  cause  of  Fiance's 
ddiveisnce  by  her  death.  Taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  at  Compi&gne  on  May  23,  1430, 
she  was  carried  to  Uouen,  unjustly  con- 
demned for  sorcery,  and  burnt  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  But  the  effect  of  her 
achievements  upon  France  did  not  pass  away 
with  her  death.  The  national  ^tirit  bad  been 
ronaed,  and  the  result  was  that  the  struggle 
beCMoe  lunra  national  effort  to  erpel  the  alien 
invaders.  From  that  time  the  cause  of  Eng- 
land was  virtually  lost.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  in  detail  the  stages  of  its  decline. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Arras  (Sept.  21,  1435), 
Burgundy  finally  threw  in  nia  lot  with 
Charles,  and  the  event  is  said  to  have  been 
cause  of  the  death  of  Bedford,  wluch 
aihortljr  followed.  The  war  dragged  on  with 
dhninishing  hopes  on  the  Enghdi  ude,  and 
increasing  discontent  at  home,  for  ten  years 
more.  In  1444  a  truce  was  made  between 
the  two  countries  ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  marriage  was  arranged  between  Henry  and 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Amou  and 
Maine,  and  the  niece  of  the  King  of  France. 

Henceforward,  the  interest  of  events  abroad 
depends  mainly  upon  the  effect  which  they 
had  upon  pubhc  feehng  at  home — the  degree 
in  which  tney  embittered  the  different  parties 
of  English  statesmen  and  tended  to  bring 
about  the  Wars  of  the  Koeea,  which  soon 
ensued.  Two  years  after  the  king's  marriage, 
the  twO|  rival  statesmen,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  died.  The 
Duke  of  Suffolk  now  came  to  be  the  trusted 
minister  of  the  crown.  He  had  been  chiefiy 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  king's 
marriage,  and  he  was  on  that  account  uie 
favourite  of  Queen  Margaret,  by  whom  the 
king  was  entirely  governed.  But  as  the 
royal  marriage  and  t£e  queen  herself  became 


every  day  more  unpopular  in  the  country,  the 
general  distrust  of  the  duke  kept  pace  with 
his  favour  at  court.  The  Duke  of  York  now 
occupied,  and  with  much  more  desert,  the 
place  in  popular  estimation  that  Gloucester  had 
held  a  few  years  before  his  death,  while  the 
continued  losses  of  the  English  were  attributed 
to  the  treachery  of  Suffolk  and  the  queen.  At 
length  Suffolk  was,  at  the  instance  of  York 
and  his  party,  impeached  of  high  treason, 
was  banished  by  the  king,  and  seised  and 
beheaded,  probably  by  a  pirate,  in  the  course 
of  his  passage  to  the  coast  of  Fiance.  He 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  the 
queen's  favour.  York  was  removed  from  Uie 
country  by  appointment  as  Regent  of  Ireland, 
and  the  defence  of  the  possessions  in  Fiance 
was  eotnwted  to  SomerBet.  In  1450,  a  fore- 
taste of  the  civil  war  was  experienced  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  men  of  Kent,  under  Jack 
Cade,  who  called  himself  John  Mortimer,  and 
professed  to  be  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
After  this  rebellion  had  been  suppressed, 
York  returned  to  England,  with  a  f<Mlowing 
of  several  thousand  men,  and  insisted  upon  a 
lefonn  of  the  Council.  This  waa  granted, 
and  the  appeal  to  arms  was,  for  a  while, 
deferred. 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  country  across 
the  Channel  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 
There  was  do  longer  any  question  of  retaining 
the  more  recent  acquisitions.  The  most 
ancient  possessions  of  the  EngUah  in  France 
were  aliout  to  be  lost — Nomun^  in  1460, 
Guienne  in  1453.  During  the  defence  of  the 
latter  place,  the  brave  Lord  Shrewsbury,  his 
sons,  and  about  thirty  knights,  fell  in  one 
engagement  In  August,  1463,  the  king 
began  to  exhibit  signs  of  mental  alienation. 
It  now  became  clear  to  all  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  queen  and  Somenet  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Duke  of  Yoric  and  his  partisans 
upon  the  other,  would  appeal  to  the  sword  to 
settle  their  disputes;  and  the  noblemen 
throughout  the  country  began  to  arm  their 
retainers.  York  was  appointed  Protector  in 
April,  1464.  But  in  January  of  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  king  recovered  hie  faculties,  uid 
the  appointment  was,  of  course,  annulled. 
The  queen  and  Somerset  now  began  to  think 
of  taking  vengeance  upon  York,  who  was 
obliged  to  retire  to  the  north.  There  he  was 
joined  by  the  most  powerful  amcmg  his 
adherents,  and  definitely  took  up  arms,  and 
marched  upon  Loudon.  On  May  22,  1466, 
the  army  of  York  encountered  the  forces  of 
the  king  at  St.  Albans,  and  thwe  was  fought 
the  first  battle  of  the  Wats  of  the  Roses. 
Somerset  was  slain,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  Yorkists ;  so  that,  on  the  king  again 
becoming  deranged,  York  waa  once  more 
made  Lord  Protector.  The  war  now  slumbered 
for  four  years.  It  broke  out  again  in  the 
autumn  of  1469,  when  Lord  Audley,  with 
the  king's  forces,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of 
Saiisbnry  at  Blore  Heath  (8^33).  But  mi  the 
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approach  of  the  king  the  Yorkists  were  obliged 
to  disperse,  and  their  leaders  were  attainted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Coventr}-  in  the  following 
November.  Soon,  however,  they  recovered 
their  position,  and  entered  London  in  triumph, 
in  Jnly,  1460.  Immediately  aftn  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  in  which  the  kmg 
wa8tabenprifloner(JulylO,  1460).  On  Oct.  16 
the  Duke  of  York,  for  the  first  time,  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  Meanwhile,  the  queen  had  fled 
to  the  north,  where  she  succeeded  in  misiiw  an 
■imy.  York  hastened  to  meet  her,  and  on 
Dec.  30  was  fought  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
.in  which  tiie  army  of  York  was  completely 
defeated.  The  duke  himself  was  slain,  and 
his  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  waa 
murdered  after  the  battle.  Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims  of  his 
&ther,  and,  after  acme  indectsive  engage- 
ments, the  queen  was  decisively  defeated  at 
Towton  (March  29,  1461),  and  again  at  Hex- 
ham (May  15, 1464).  This  brought  the  war  to 
an  end ;  but  Henry  was  again  restored  for  a  few 
months  in  1471,  throiigh  the  influence  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  Warwick  was,  however, 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet  (April  14),  and 
the  Lancastrians  were,  for  the  last  time, 
npnlsed  at  Xewkesbuiy  [May  4).  On  the 
22iid  of  the  same  month  the  body  of  Henry 
was  exposed  at  St.  Paul's.  It  waa  very  com- 
monly believed  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  brother  of 
Edward  IV. 
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[C.  F.  K.] 

Henxy  TH.,  Kmo  {b.  Jan.  21,  1456, 
«.  Ang.  22,  1485,  d.  April  22,  1509),  was 
the  son  of  Edmnnd  Tudor,  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, son  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Henry  V. 
His  mother,  Margaret,  was  a  great-grand- 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Catherine 
Swynford,  whose  offspring  had  been  Iwiti- 
matised  in  1397,  bat  expressly  otduded  nom 
succeeeion  to  £he  throne.  Henry  VI.  recog- 
nised his  half-brothers  of  the  Tudor  house, 
and  when  Edmund  Tudor  died,  soon  after  his 
son's  birth,  Henn-  VI.  took  the  young  Henry 
of  Richmond  under  his  protection.  After  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  Jasper  Tudor,  Earl  of 
Pemlnoke,  carried  on  his  nephew  to  Britanny 
for  safety.  Edward  IV.  left  no  means  untried 
to  get  Henr}'  into  his  power.  He  tried  to 
bribe  the  Duke  of  Britanny  to  give  him  up, 
but  the  duke  preferred  to  receive  an  annual 
subsidy  for  keeping  watch  over  his  important 

Seat.   Richard  III.  sent  a  special  envov  to 
itamn'  to  spy  Henry's  doings.   The  Eing- 
Uih  ezUas  more  and  more  gathered  round 


Henry,  and  saw  in  him  their  only  posnble 
head.  His  motiier  and  Bishop  Morton  did 
their  utmost  to  furnish  him  with  money. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1483,  a  body  of  exiles 
took  oath  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  to  ^ace 
Henry  on  tJie  English  thrme,  and  he  on  his 
side,  swore  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties 
by  wedding  Elizabeth  of  York,  Edw^  IV .'a 
eldest  daughter.  It  needed  much  patience 
on  Henr}''s  part  to  keep  his  party  together, 
and  to  overcome  the  obstacles  whidi  the 
French  conrt  put  in  the  way  of  his  prepara- 
tions. AtIe^th,onAugustl,I485,heIanded 
at  Milford  Haven  in  Pembroke,  and  was 
welcomed  by  the  Welsh  as  a  compatriot.  He 
advanced  to  Shropshire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  Talbots.  Richard  III.  ad\'anced  to 
meet  him,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  si^t 
near  the  little  town  of  Boaworth,  not  far 
from  Ashby-de-la-Zottche.  Hie  battle  was 
decided  by  Lord  Stanle}',  who  joined  Henry's 
side.  Richard  III.  was  slain  and  Henry  of 
Richmond  was  the  conqueror  (Aug.  22). 
Still  there  were  many  difficulties  in  his  way : 
but  he  ^owed  a  resolute  and  far-sighted 
spirit.  He  was  determined  to  reign  as  Eng- 
land's lawful  king,  and  not  to  assume  a  sub- 
ordhiate  position  by  accepting  any  title 
through  marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York. 
The  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  house  were  not 
popular,  and  Henry  could  scarcely  pretend  to 
be  a  genuine  Lancastrian.  He  took,  however, 
a  victor's  right,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  BoBworth  assumed  the  ro^  title.  He 
advaiued  to  London  and  had  himself  crowned 
before  he  summoned  I^rliament  in  Novmn- 
ber.  "Die  Act  which  recc^nised  his  accession 
made  no  mention  of  his  claim,  but  simply 
declared  that  "  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 
be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal 
person  of  our  now  sovereign  lord  King  Henry 
VII.  and  in  his  heirs."  It  may  be  said  that 
Parliament  simply  registered  an  accomplished 
fact  In  January,  1486,  Henry  VIL  married 
Elizabeth  of  York,  and  soon  afterwards  made 
R  journey  northwards  to  pacify  his  dominions. 
There  was  a  futile  rising  of  the  Yorkists 
under  X^ord  Lovel  which  waa  easily  put 
down,  and  was  sternly  punished.  But  Eng- 
land had  been  too  long  disturbed  \>y  par^ 
warfare  for  peace  to  come  at  once.  In  1487, 
a  yoimg  man,  Lambert  Simnel,  was  trained  to 
personate  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  whom  Henry  VII.  kept  confined 
in  the  Tower.  The  impostor  was  welcomed 
in  Ireland,  and  received  aid  from  Flanders, 
where  the  Duchess  Margaret  of  Burgundy, 
sister  of  Edward  IV.,  resided.  He  landed  m 
England  in  June,  1487,  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Stoke,  and  was  after 
employed  as  a  servant  in  the  royal  kitchen. 
This  rising  taught  Henry  VII.  that  he  must 
mollify  the  bitterness  of  the  Yorkist  feeling, 
and  he  accordingly  had  Elizabeth  crowned  as 
his  queen  in  November.  He  also  took 
measorei  to  xednce  still  fortha  the  power 
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of  the  great  barons,  though  the  baronage  had 
been  almost  annihilated  in  the  bloody  battles 
of  the  Wars  of  the  Rosea.  In  1487  Parlia- 
ment constituted  a  new  commission  of  j  udges, 
chosen  from  the  memben  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, with  power  to  put  down  divers  misde- 
meanours. Chief  of  these  was  the  practice 
of  maintenance,  by  which  a  lord  could  bind 
to  himself  a  band  of  retainers,  who  wore  his 
livery,  espoused  his  quarrels,  and  wen  too 
strong  for  the  ordinary  law  courts  to  tonch. 
This  new  court  of  the  Star  Chamber  outlived 
its  original  purpose,  and  became  an  abuse. 
Henry  VII.'b  policy  was  peaceful,  and  he 
did  not  aim  at  gaining  glory  for  his  new 
dj-nasty  by  foreign  warfare.  The  daughter 
of  bis  former  protector,  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
asked  his  help  against  France ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  were  ready  for  war.  Henry  VII. 
used  his  people's  zeal  as  a  means  for  raising 
large  supplies,  but  only  made  a  show  of 
lighting,  and,  in  1492  made  with  Charles 
VIII,  of  France  the  Peace  of  Staples, 
by  which  he  consented  to  be  bought  off 
by  a  large  money  inyment  of  £149,000. 
A.  new  pretender,  a  Fleming,  Peter  Osbeck, 
generally  known  as  Perkin  Warbeck,  claimed 
to  be  a  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Richard  III.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Staples,  Warbeck  was  expelled  from 
France,  He  was,  however,  warmly  supported 
by  Marguret  of  Burgundy,  and  had  many 
adherents  in  England.  Henry  VII.  steadily 
pursued  them,  and  punished  them  with  re- 
morseless severity.  After  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  landing  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in 

1496,  160  prisoners  were  hanged.  In  1496 
Henry  VII.  made  a  conmiercial  treaty, 
known  as  "The  Great  Intercourse,"  with 
Flanders,  by  which  liborty  of  trading  was 
secured,  and  each  party  undertook  to  expel 
the  other's  rebels  from  their  territory.  The 
obvious  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse 
overcame  dj-nastic  politics,  and  Flanders  was 
no  more  a  seedbed  of  plots  agaiost  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  Warbeck  took  refuge  in 
Scotland,  where  Henry  VII.'s  policy  of 
conciliation  was  not  yet  able  to  overcome 
national  animosity.  Still  it  made  so  much 
progress  that  "Warbeck  was  driven  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  the  flfld,  and  in  September, 

1497,  landed  in  Cornwall.  As  the  ropil 
troops  advanced,  Warbeck's  forces  melted 
Kway,  and  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  abbey 
of  Beaulieu.  Warbeck  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  prison,  and  led  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick to  share  in  his  attempt.  In  1499  they 
were  both  executed,  and  Henry  VI 1.  was  at 
last  free  from  any  pretender  to  his  throne. 
Henry  VII.  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
object  of  eetabliBhing  the  royal  power  at 
home,  and  of  raising  the  English  monarchy 
to  a  a^ng  position  in  European  afEairs.  ile 
lived  economically,  and  seldom  summoned 
Parliament.  He  used  benevolences  to  raise 
money,  and  rigidly  exercised  all  the  old 


rights  of  the  crown.  He  reduced  the  barons 
into  complete  obedience,  and  raised  up  a  new 
class  of  officials.  He  succeeded  in  bringing 
Ireland  into  greater  order  and  closer  connec- 
tion with  England.  The  Deputy,  Sir  Edward 
Foynings,  passed  a  law  which  made  the  Irish 
Parliament  lai^ly  dependent  on  the  English 
king.  Henry  VII.  steadily  pursued  the 
endeavour  of  bringing  Scotkmd  into  closer 
union  with  England,  and  in  this  he  was  hdped 
by  his  alliance  with  France,  which  weakened 
its  connection  with  Scotland.  In  1502,  peace 
was  established  with  Scotland,  and  Henry 
VII.'b  daughter,  Margaret,  was  given  in 
marriage  to  the  Scottish  king  James  IV. 

In  foreign  affairs  Henry  VII.  recog- 
nised a  congenial  spirit  in  Ferdinand  uf 
Aiagon,  and  widied  to  restore  on  a  firmer 
boffls  the  traditional  alliance  between  Eng> 
land  and  the  Spanish  house.  A  marriage 
was  arranged  between  the  Infanta,  Cathe- 
rine, and  Arthur,  Henry  VII.'s  eldest  son. 
I  It  took  place  in  November,  1501,  but  five 
months  afterwards  Arthur  died  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Henry  VII.  and  Ferdinand  were 
both  unwillinff  to  lose  the  advantages  of  this 
connection.  It  was  agreed  that  Arthur's 
brother  Henry  should  marry  Catherine.  The 
necessary  dispensations  were  obtained,  and 
Catherine  stayed  in  England,  but  the  mar- 
riage was  not  celebrated  till  after  Henry  VII.'s 
death.  The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603 
left  Henry  VIL  free  to  carry  farther  his 
policy  of  Continental  alliances.  He  inopOBed 
to  marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  whose  son  Philip  was  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  By  this  marriage  he  proi>oaed, 
amongst  other  advantages,  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Edmimd  de  la  Pole,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  and  Edward  IV. 's  sister  Elizabeth. 
A  storm  drove  I^lip  of  Burgundy  on  the 
English  coast,  and  Henry  VII,,  in  return  for 
his  hospitality,  demanded  tlie  surrendor  of 
Edmund  de  la  Pole,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Tower.  The  marriage  with  Mai^iaret 
did  not  take  place,  and  Henry  VII.  spent  his 
last  years  in  devising  other  marriages  for  him- 
self and  bis  daughter.  None  of  them  were 
accomplished:  but  their  object  was  to  secure 
for  his  house  a  sure  friendship  both  with  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  lines.  Henry  VII.'s  finan- 
cial policy  became  more  and  more  nipacious, 
and  he  was  skilful  in  finding  ready  instru- 
ments, chief  of  whom  were  Edmund  Dudley 
and  Richard  Empson.  When  Henry  VII. 
died  on  April  21,  lo09,  he  left  England  paci- 
fied and  the  royal  coffers  well  filled.  He  had 
done  a  difficult  task  with  thoroughness  and 
persistency.  He  gave  England  order,  pea<e, 
and  prosperity.  IIu  established  firmly  his 
own  house  on  the  English  throne.  He  secured 
its  position  by  a  system  of  alliances  abroad. 
By  the  same  means  he  protf^cted  English  in- 
terests, and  gained  for  England  an  important 
place  in  Eunqpean  politics  without  fighting  a 
■ing^  battle.  His  prudent  use  of  the  mewu 
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st  his  diapoaal  won  for  him  in  after  times  the 
T^^^ll^«^  of      "  Soiomon  of  England." 
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[M.  C] 

Henry  VIZI.»  Knta  {i.  June  28,  1491, 
«.  April  22,  ld09,  d.  Jan.  28,  1647),  was 
the  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  ElizaMth  of 
Ytn-k.  Ho  came  to  the  throne  a  handsome 
and  accom}ilished  vonng  man,  whose  acoea- 
sion  was  hailed  wiui  joy  as  a  relief  from  the 
severe  and  sombre  rule  of  Henry  VII.  Henry 
VIII.  increased  his  popularity  by  prosecuting 
the  hated  instruments  of  his  father's  extor- 
tion, Empeon  and  Dudley,  who  were  put  to 
death  on  a  chaive  of  plotting  to  seize  the 
royal  person.  He  intimated  his  intention  of 
carrying  on  his  Other's  foreign  policy  by 
completing  the  marriage,  which  had  long 
been  deferred,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  his 
brother  Arthur's  widow.  Ue  longed  to 
plunge  into  an  adventurous  career  of  foreign 
policy,  for  which  the  troubled  state  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  affbrdedevery  opportunity.  Italy 
was  the  battle-field  of  the  rival  claims  of 
the  Empire,  France,  and  Spain.  The  League 
of  Cambrai — for  the  dismemberment  of  Venice 
— had  awakened  the  Pope's  jealousy  against 
Fiance.  The  Holy  League  was  formed  in 
1511  against  Louis  XII.,  and  Henry  VIII. 
gladly  joined  it.  An  English  army  was  sent 
under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  co-operate  with 
Bpamsh  troops  in  the  south  France.  But 
Seidinand  used  it  only  for  his  own  purposes; 
he  delayed  any  great  operations,  and  the 
Bngli^h  suffered  from  the  climate.  Nothing 
was  done  in  this  campaign  of  1612  ;  but  next 
year  Henry  VIII.  arran^^ed  to  co-operate  with 
the  German  king,  Maximilian,  in  Flanders. 
The  bloodless  Battle  of  the  Spurs  (Aug.  16, 
1613)  secured  the  fall  <rf  Terouenne,  and 
Tonmai  also  was  taken.  France  ret^iated 
on  England  by  stining  up  the  Scots  to  break 
the  peace  which  they  had  recently  made  with 
England.  James  IV.  crossed  the  border  with 
a  asge  army,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field.  The  year  1513  was  successful  for 
Heniy  YIII-'s  ambitious  schemes.  But  his 
allies  were  ready  for  a  truce.  Henry  VIII. 
could  not  continue  the  war  by  himself.  He 
made  peace  with  Louis  XII.  in  return  for 
large  sums  of  money,  and  ratified  the  peace  by 
giving  his  sister  Mary  in  marriage  to  the  old 
king.  The  death  of  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
left  another  of  Henry's  sisters,  Margaret,  iho 
queen  dowager,  regent  of  Scotland.  But  her 
mcoai.  marriage,  with  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
made  her  unpopular,  and  afforded  an  opening 
for  French  mtrignes.  The  death  of  Louis 
XII.  and  the  accession  of  Fnnois  I.  in  1616, 


again  led  to  European  war,  which  was  ended 
in  1518,  by  a  coiiederacy  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain. 

Henry's  chief  adviser  was  Thomas  Wol- 
eey,  who  rose  by  his  abiUties,  and  showed 
his  capacity  especially  by  managing  the  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  of  1513.  Next  year  he 
was  made  An^bidiop  of  York,  and  Chan- 
cellor. He  soon  was  created  cardinal^  and 
made  papal  legate  in  England.  His  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority  combined  gave  him 
a  commanding  position.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  king's  ser^4ce,  and  bent  upon  exalting 
the  royal  authority.  He  likewise  upheld 
stoutly  the  authority  of  the  Church,  though 
he  wished  to  reform  some  of  its  abuses. 
Above  all  he  laboured  to  make  England  in- 
fluential and  respected  in  European  affairs. 
At  home  he  exercised  arbitrary  power.  From 
1515  to  1523  no  Parliament  was  summoned, 
but  money  was  collected  by  forced  loans  and 
benevolences. 

The  death  of  Maximilian  in  1619  raised 
the  question  of  succession  to  the  Empire. 
Henry  VIII.  offered  himself  as  a  canditute ; 
but  the  contest  really  lay  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles,  grandson  alike  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian.  The  election  of  Charles  V.  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  rivalry  between 
France  and  uie  house  of  I^psbuiv.  B<^ 
wished  to  secure  the  support  of  England, 
and  Wolscy  enhanced  the  importance  of  the 
English  alhance  by  temporising  between  the 
two  powers.  Charles  V.  condescended  to 
visit  Canterbury  for  a  conference  with  Henry 
VIII.  Francis  I.  arranged  an  interview  on 
the  plain  of  Axdres,  with  such  magnificence 
that  it  was  known  as  the  "  Field  <tf  the  Cloth 
of  Gold."  But  in  Wolsey's  eyes  the  interests 
of  England  could  be  better  served  hy  siding 
with  Charles  V.,  and  in  the  war  which  fd- 
lowed,  England  saw  its  ally  everywhere  snc- 
cessful.  France  retaliated  on  England,  as 
usual,  hy  raising  disturbances  in  Scotland, 
where  tlw  Duke  of  Albany  attacked  the  Eng- 
lish borders.  He  was,  however,  ontgeneralled 
by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  in  1623  a  peace 
for  eighteen  yean  was  made  with  Scotland. 

In  1523  Henry  VIII.  had  hopes  of  reviving 
the  English  claims  on  the  !^%nch  throne. 
But  Charles  V.  had  no  wish  to  see  his  ally 
become  too  powerful.  His  object  was  to  use 
the  help  of  England  to  enable  him  to  make 
a  satismctory  peace  with  France  in  his  own 
interests.  Wolsey  soon  saw  this,  and  the 
alliance  of  England  with  Cbarlee  V.  began 
rapidly  to  cool.  The  complete  success  of 
Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  1526, 
where  Francis  I.  was  taken  prisoner,  showed 
still  more  clearly  that  England  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  her  ally.  Henir  VIIX.  and 
"Wolsey  came  roimd  to  the  French  aide,  and  in 
1528  &igland  declared  war  against  Charles  V. 

During  this  period  Henry  VIII.  was  re- 
garded as  a  gav,  pleasure-loving  kin|^,  am- 
bitious, and  tnlf  of  great  schemes,  which  he 
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was  content  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  Wolsey 
to  be  worked  out.  Wolsey's  hand  waa  heavy 
on  the  people,  and  his  taxation  was  arbitrary 
that  he  might  raise  adequate  supplies.  Henry 
VXII.  stcxid  aloof  from  these  qaestiooa.  He 
xetained  his  own  popularity,  and  allowed  all 
the  responsibility  and  all  the  odium  to  faU 
upon  Wolsey's  shoulders.  The  oountr}'  was 
prosperous  and  contented  under  a  strong 
government,  and  looked  with  fervent  loj'alty 
upon  the  king  who  secured  their  peace.  But 
Henrj'  VIII.  bad  no  male  heirs.  All  his 
children  by  Catherine  died  in  infancy,  save  a 
daughter,  llary.  Uncertainty  about  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  would  again  plunge 
England  into  a  bloodj^  conflict.  Hcnrj'  VIII. 
repressed  all  speculation  about  the  future  with 
steruness.  In  1321  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
was  condemned  and  executed  as  a  traitor  on 
slight  charges  of  attempting  to  forecast  the 
duration  of  the  king's  life.  But  Henry  VIII. 
was  uneasy  at  the  want  of  a  male  heir.  His 
wife,  Catherioe,  was  older  than  himself,  and 
was  sickly.  So  long  as  he  remained  in  alli- 
ance with  Charles  V.,  Catherine  had  a  political 
significance.  On  the  breach,  with  Charles  V., 
she  became  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new  policy.  The  marriage  with  a  brother's 
widow  had  sufBcient  irrsffolarity  to  gire 
groonds  for  a  divorce,  and  a  derire  for  a 
divorce  gradually  took  possession  of  the  king's 
mind.  It  became  a  determined  object  when 
the  king  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Boleyn,  a 
lady  of  Catherine's  court.  "Wolsey  had 
favoured  the  divorce  scheme  in  the  interests 
of  the  ollianoA  with  France.  When  he  found 
that  it  was  urged  to  make  room  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  was  dismayed,  but  none  the  less 
obeyed  the  king.  The  question  was,  however, 
an  awkward  one,  and  it  was  difficult  to  find 

g)od  reasons  for  urging  it  on  the  Pope, 
lement  VII.  was  cowed  by  the  sack  of 
Some  in  1527,  and  was  afraid  of  drawing  on 
himself  the  wrath  of  Charles  V.  He  con- 
sented to  conatitata  Cardinals  Wolsey  and 
Campe^o  commisnonets  to  examine  into  the 
king  s  plea,  and  the  legates  sat  in  London  in 
1529.  But  the  case  was  revoked  to  Rome, 
and  Henr}'  waa  left  disappointed.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  override  or  outwit  the  un- 
fortunate Catherine ;  but  her  resolution 
left  the  Pope  no  chance  of  evading  the  main 
isaae,  which  was  the  validity  of  Oie  dispensa- 
tion issued  by  a  previous  Pope.  It  is  no 
wonder  thut  Clement  VII,  hesitated. 

The  immediate  result  of  Henry's  disap- 
intment  was  the  disgrace  of  Wolsey,  who 
d  so  faithfully  served  his  master  that  he 
had  no  other  friend.  Wolsey  was  brought 
under  the  penalties  of  Statute  of  Pnema- 
nire  for  having  exercised  the  office  of  legate. 
He  died  in  November,  1530,  foreseeing  the 
great  questions  that  would  ariso.  "The 
king,"  be  etiid,  "  is  of  royal  spirit,  and  hath 
a  princely  heart;  rather  than  he  will  miss  or 
want  part  of  his  appetite,  he  will  hazard  the 


loss  of  half  a  kingdom."  Henry  was  reso- 
lute for  his  divorce,  and  was  still  anxions  to 
obtain  the  papal  sanction.  In  dragging 
before  the  world  all  the  secrets  of  his  domestic 
life,  and  showing  opeoiy  his  attachment  to 
Anne  Boleyn,  he  entered  upon  a  career  which 
led  to  momentous  results.  The  Lutheran 
revolt  in  Grermany  had  done  much  to  shake 
the  foundation  of  the  papal  authority,  and 
Henry  VIII.  had  shown  his  orthodoxy  by 
writing  against  Luther,  and  receiving  from 
the  Pope  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith."  But  the  demand  for  reform  was  loud 
inside  the  Church,  and  Henry  VIII.  encou- 
raged the  Parliament  of  1S29  to  pass  mea- 
sures for  remedying  clerical  abuses.  He  tried 
to  bring  further  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
Pope  by  gathering  opinions  of  the  universities 
of  Europe  upon  the  question  of  the  papal 
power  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow.  In  1&31  he  went 
fnrUier,  and  threatened  bU  the  der^  of  Eng- 
land with  the  penalties  of  Fmmnmre  because 
they  had  rec<^aised  Wolsey's  legatine  autho* 
lity.  They  bought  off  the  royal  displeasure, 
but  were  driven  m  their  bill  to  give  the  king 
the  title  of  supreme  head  of  the  Church. 
Still  the  Pope  did  not  give  way,  and  next 
year  Psiliainent  was  encouraged  to  continue 
the  war  against  the  clergy,  and  the  payment 
of  annates  or  first-fruitB  to  the  Pope,  was 
attacked.  At  last  Uie  king's  patience  was 
exhausted,  and  in  January*,  1633,  he  was 
secretly  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  The  Pope 
threatened  excommunication,  whereon  an  Act 
was  passed  forbidding  appeals  to  Rome.  The 
divorce  question  was  then  tried  before  the 
court  of  Archbishop  Cranmer;  and  Catherine, 
who_  refused  to  pl^d,  was  pronounced  conta- 
macious,  and  sentence  was  given  against  her. 
The  Pope  declared  the  di>-orce  ill^l.  The 
breach  with  Rome  was  complete.  Henry  VTII. 
had  done  what  he  could  to  avoid  the  breach; 
but  step  by  step  he  was  drawn  on  until  it  was 
inevitable.  The  Parliament  of  1534  finished 
fbe  work  of  separating  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land from  the  mpal  headship,  and  instituting 
it  Rs  a  national  church  under  the  headship  « 
the  king. 

Henrj-  VITI.'s  chief  adviser  in  these  mea- 
sures was  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  had  risen 
to  notice  in  Wolsey's  service.  Cromwdl 
wished  to  re-establish  the  royal  power  as  su- 
preme over  Church  and  State  alike.  The  dis- 
content created  hy  these  sweeping  measures 
was  sternly  repressed.  The  Succession  Act, 
which  settled  ue  crown  upon  the  children  of 
Anne  Bolej-n,  was  made  a  test  of  loyalty. 
The  royal  supremacy  was  enacted  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  was  hi^h  treason  to  question  that 
title.  Cromwell's  spies  and  informers  crowded 
the  land.  The  monks  of  the  Charterhouse 
perished  on  the  scaffold  for  refusing  to  admit 
the  royal  euprenuicy.  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bish(^  Fisher  were  executed  because  they 
could  not  conwaentiondy  take       Umi  they 
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heartily  approved  of  these  changes.  By  these 
examples  toe  discontented  were  cowed  into 
acqoieecenoe.    The  supremacy,  exer- 

ciaed  by  Cromwell  as  Vicar-General,  was  used 
for  clearing  away  eeedplots  of  disaffection. 
In  1536  the  smaller  monasteries  were  visited 
and  suppressed,  and  in  1539  the  larger  monas- 
teries wore  involved  in  the  same  fate.  Their 
lands  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  class  of  now 
nobility,  who  thus  had  a  directintoreat  in  main- 
taining the  new  state  Of  thinn.  The  abbots 
disappeared  from  the  House  u  Lords,  and  &.e 
Parhamentaiy  influence  of  the  Churdi  was  at 
an  end. 

There  was  no  limit  to  the  roj-al  power,  or 
to  the  aabeerviency  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  seems  to  have  regarded  ^in"wlf  as 
beyond  all  xecognised  principles  of  human 
conduct.  In  163Q  Anne  Boleyn  was  accused 
of  unchastity,  and  was  beheaded.  The  day 
after  her  execution  the  king  married  Jane 
Seymour.  Again  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  altered  hy  Act  of  Parliament.  Henry 
VIII.  was  even  allowed  to  txoninate  his  suc- 
cesMur  by  will.  But  the  king's  position  was 
dangerous.  In  Ireland  there  was  a  serious 
xiaiag  of  the  Fititgetalds.  In  Lincolnshire, 
an  anny  of  discont^ted  folks  preeented  their 
grierances.  In  Yorkshire,  a  more  serious 
rising,  "the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,"  waa  put 
down  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  To  guard 
against  a  rising  of  the  old  Yorkist  faction  in 
the  west,  the  grandson  of  Edward  IV., 
Edward  Conttenay,  Muqnis  of  Exeter,  was 
executed  as  a  traitor.  By  the  end  ot  1637, 
the  disaffection  created  by  the  violent  changes 
had  been  stamped  out. 

Henry  VIII.  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  absorption  into  the  crown  m  the  powers 
preriously  exercised  by  the  Pone.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  repress  the  zeal  of  those  who 
were  ioniired  bv  the  teaching  of  Luthor,  and 
discossed  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  with 
freedom.  Religioos  change  and  doctrinal  re- 
form spread  more  widely  than  Henij'  VIII. 
liked.  He  was  willing  to  use  it  so  for  as  it 
enabled  him  to  make  good  his  pontion,  but 
no  further.  In  1639  Iw-Iiament  pasaed  the 
Bill  of  Six  Articles,  which  asserted  the  chief 
points  of  the  old  system  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Reformers.  Cromwell  was  di^weed  to 
go  further,  and  seek  political  advantages  by  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany.  In  1540  he  negotiated  Henry 
VIII.'s  fourth  marriage,  with  Anne,  daughter 
of  John,  Duke  of  Cleves.  His  new  wife  dis- 
pleased the  king;  the  German  princes  were 
too  irresolute  to  be  of  any  political  service. 
Henry  VIII.  repudiated  his  wife,  and  aban- 
doned Cromwell,  who  was  condemned  by  bill 
of  attainder,  and  was  executed.  The  king 
married  Catherine  Howard,  niece  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  reaction  against  Cromwell's 
policy  set  in.  Catherine  Howard  was,  ia  the 
year  1542,  convicted  of  misconduct,  and  was 
executed.  Kext  year  Hniiy  married,  as  his 


sixth  wife,  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord 
Latimer ;  with  her  he  contrived  to  live  in 
peace.   

The  reminder  of  Henry  Vlli.'s  rragn  was 
spent  in  war  with  Scotland  and  France,  which, 
to  his  great  annoyance,  had  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  The  young  Idng,  James  V.,  married 
a  French  wife,  and,  in  1542,  ravaged  the 
borders;  but  died  in  consequence  of  the  igno- 
minious rout  of  his  army  at  Solway  Uoss. 
Still  the  French  party  prevailed  in  Scotland, 
and  the  English  generals  on  the  borders  kept 
up  a  merciless  s>-stem  of  plundering  nias. 
Indignant  against  France,  Henry  again  allied 
himself  with  Charles  V.,  and,  in  1544,  cap- 
tured Boulogne.  But  Charles  V.  made  peace 
for  himself  and  abandoned  his  ally.  Still 
Hemy  VIII.  carried  on  the  war  single-handed 
tilL  m  1546,  peace  was  made  at  Boulogne, 
and  France  agreed  to  pay  a  large  pension  to 
the  English  king.  Meanwhile,  Henry  YIII.'s 
health  was  giving  way,  and  his  popularity 
had  greatly  waned.  There  was  a  secret  strin 
between  regions  parties,  which  only  the 
strong  hand  of  the  king  could  repress.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  led  the  reactionary  party : 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  of  the  young 
Edward,  heir  to  the  throne,  favoured  the  Re- 
formers. Norfolk  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  behaved  so  as  to  awaken  the  king's 
BUBpicicMU.  Henry  VIII.  was  above  all  things 
careful  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
during  the  minority  of  his  son.  InDecembw, 
1546,  Norfdk  and  Surrey  were  suddenly  im- 
prisoned. Surrey  was  beheaded,  and  NrarAdk 
was  about  to  share  the  same  fate  whoi  Henry 
VIII.  died  on  Jan.  28,  1547. 

Henry  YXII.  was  by  nature  a  highly-gifted 
man,  of  a  strongly-marked  character,  which 
wcm  the  hearts  ^  all.  He  attached  his  minis- 
ters to  him  as  few  rulers  have  ever  suooeeded 
in  doing.  He  used  tbeix  loyal  devotion  to  the 
full,  and  then  remorselessly  abandoned  them. 
He  was  above  all  things  a  king.  No  king 
had  a  higher  sense  of  the  privileges  of 
royalty  ;  no  king  exercised  them  more  fully, 
or  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  them  a  fuller 
recognition   from   Ms  people.    Henry  is 

Xuly  remarkable  for  what  he  did,  and  for 
t  he  abstained  from  doing.  He  clothed 
his  own  caprice  in  the  forms  of  justice ;  he 
elevated  his  own  personal  desiree  to  principles 
of  national  policy;  he  stiained  the  Constita- 
ti<m  to  its  furthest  point,  but  he  did  not  break 
it ;  he  was  a  tyrant,  but  he  clothed  his  tyranny 
niuier  the  forme  of  parliamentary  sanction; 
he  so  far  identified  himself  with  the  general 
interest  of  his  people,  that  they  were  ready  to 
trust  him  with  larger  powers  than  any  pre* 
vious  king  enjoyed.  In  his  nrivate  life  his 
coarseness  was  strangely  mixed  with  questions 
of  the  national  welfare ;  and  the  morality 
required  from  the  ordinary  man  was  set  aride 
in  the  case  of  the  sovereign.  Everything 
was  pardoned  in  a  ruler  who  had  a  hand 
strong  enough  to  ordeor,  and  who 
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could  hold  a  firm  balance  between  contending 
factions.  Under  Henrj- VIII.  England  passed 
through  a  great  crisis  without  material  change 
of  the  GOnatitution  either  of  Church  or  State. 
A  great  revolution  was  accomplished  with 
comparative  peace. 

Calendar  of  State  Papert;  Stow,  Chronic ; 
Holinsbed,  ChTontde ;  Wriotbealey,  Cki-onicla 
(Canideu  Society);  Cuveiidish,  Life  of  WoUeu; 
ZftrtcH  L«C(era  (Parker  Society) :  Strvpe,  Eeat- 
tiatlieal  Metnonals;  Lord  Herbert  ot  Cfherburv, 
Life  of  Henry  VUI. ;  Pocook,  Record*  of  the 
Se/onnnlvm  ;  Dixon,  Hut.  i^lhe  Chnrehof  Eng. ; 
LitiKard,  Hiit.  of  Eng. ;  J.  S.  Brewer.  Th*  Bngn 
ofamiry  VIII.;  Frov&B,SM.9f  EnjAawl frovn 
the  F<ai  of  Wolsey.  [M.  d] 

Benry,  Pkixcb  of  Wales  (A.  1594,  rf. 
1612),  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  waa  a  prince 
of  great  promise.  It  was  for  his  benent  that 
his  father  wrote  the  manual  of  conduct  en- 
Htlai,  BasilikoH  Doroii,  or  Tfu  Royal  Gift.  He 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular  with  the 
Scots  aa  well  as  with  the  English,  and  owin^ 
to  his  violent  dislike  of  Poperj'  the  young 
prince  was  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party 
of  England ;  and  his  character  and  attain- 
ments offered  high  promise.  Ue  died  in 
November,  1612,  from  a  fever  probably 
brought  on  by  over-violent  exertions.  The 
Boapicion  that  he  was  poisoned  seems  to  have 
been  alh^ther  unfounded. 

Baoou,  In  HMiricuin  FrineipviA  Walliai  EiHo- 
fffum;  Court  and  riinu  of  Janus  I, ;  Comwallis, 
lAftofPriuoe  Uenru  {Soinert'a  Tract  II.);  S.  B. 
Oordiner,  Httt.  o/£ii{/.,  1603— m». 

Sonry,  son  of  Henry  11.  {6,  1155,  d. 
1183),  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Louis  VII.  of  France. 
His  father  had  destined  him  to  succeed  him 
in  England,  Normandy,  and  Anjou,  while  the 
rest  of  his  dominions  waa  to  be  divided 
between  bis  other  sons.  In  1170,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  scheme,  tiie  young  Henry  was 
crowned  Icing,  and  in  1173  was  re-crownod 
with  his  wife.  Next  year  Henry  II.,  anxious 
to  make  some  provision  for  John,  requested 
his  elder  sons  to  give  up  to  their  brother  some 
few  castles  out  of  their  pi-omised  shares  of  his 
dominions.  The  young  King  Henry  refused, 
and  joined  the  French  king  in  the  great  con- 
federation he  had  formed  against  Henry  II. ; 
but  like  allies  were  defeated  everywhero,  and 
Henr}'  was  only  too  glad  to  seek  rewncili- 
ation  with  his  father.  But  his  intrigues 
continued  both  a)i^inat  hia  father  and  his 
brother  Richard,  his  whole  aim  being  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  dominion  for  himself. 
In  1183  these  intrigues  ended  in  an  open 
revolt  in  which  Henry  and  Geoffrey  were 
ranged  against  Prince  Richard  and  their 
father.  A  miserable  civil  war  ensued,  in 
the  oourso  of  which  Heniy  died  at  ilartel. 
Of  his  character  Giraldus  Cambi'ensis  speaks 
in  terms  of  high  commendatim,  which  the 
facts  of  his  Hie  fail  to  justify. 

Irttfllton,  Hufonr  q/"  Hanry  IT. 

Banxy,  Feixcb  of  Scotland  (d.  1152), 


was  the  son  of  David  I.  Stephen,  soon 
after  his  coronation,  conferred  on  him 
the  fiefs  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon, 
which  his  father  repudiated,  and  at  the  Treatv 
of  Durham,  1139,  added  Northumbriaas  well. 
Henn*  led  a  division  of  the  Scottish  army  at 
the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  1138.  He  died 
June,  1152,  to  the  sorrow  of  all,  for  we  are 
told  by  the  chroniclers,  that  he  was  a 
brave  and  able  soldier,  and  walked  like  his 
father  in  the  paths  of  justice  and  of  truth. 
He  married  Ada,  daughter  of  'William  de 
Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

Eenry  of  Almimie  (i-  I23i>,  d.  1271) 
was  the  son  of  Richwd  of  Cornwall,  King  of 
the  Romans.  In  1263  he  joined  the  barons 
against  his  uncle  Henry  III.,  and  was  taken 
prisons  by  the  king,  but  in  the  dvil  war 
which  ensued  he  fou^t  on  the  royalist  aide, 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes.  He  «-a3 
afterwards  given  aa  one  of  the  hostages  to 
the  barons  for  the  performance  of  the  Mise 
of  Lewes,  and  waa  by  them  sent  over  to 
Fiance  to  nwitiBte  a  new  arbitration  by 
St.  Louis.  After  the  defeat  of  the  barons  at 
Evesham,  Henry  received  valuable  grants  of 
land,  and  in  1268  accompanied  bu  cousin 
Prince  Edward  on  his  Crusade.  On  blB 
return  he  was  murdered  at  Viterbo  in  Italy 
by  Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort. 

Kdptarcliy,  Thb,  is  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  Enghsh  kingdoms  which  existed  pre- 
\iouB  to  the  time  of  Egbert.  It  has  been 
used  generally  by  most  of  tiie  historians  of 
the  last  century,  and  is  still  a  common  term 
in  historical  text-books.  It  is,  however,  in- 
appropriate, as  the  word  Heptarchy  {Smpxif) 
strictly  means  a  government  of  seven  persons. 
Besides  this,  it  conveys  the  erroneous  idea 
that  there  were  in  England  from  the  fifth  to 
the  ninth  centuries,  always  seven  independent 
kingdoms.  This  was  very  far  from  the  case : 
there  were  often  more  than  seven  kingdoms 
and  more  frequently  fewer;  but  if  every  state 
which  at  any  time  had  a  king  of  its  own 
were  to  he  reckoned,  the  number  of  kingdoms 
would  very  far  exceed  the  number.  Those 
writers  who  use  the  term  Heptarchy,  under- 
stand by  it  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex,  Sussex, 
Kent,  Essex,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  and  North- 
umbna.  [For  the  whole  subject  see  Axolo- 
Saxon  Kihodohs.] 

Sttrat  is  a  city  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
situated  in  Afghanistan  on  the  high  road  from 
India  to  Persia,  and  Central  Asia.  Since  the 
foundation  of  the  Afghan  monarchy  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  Herat  has  bem 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  dabns  ot  Cabul ; 
and  when  in  1838  the  Persians  attempted  to 
seize  this  city,  the  English  helped  the  people 
of  Herat  to  resist  their  enemy,  and  in  ISoT* 
compelled  the  Shah  to  recognise  its  indepen- 
dence. The  Afghans,  under  Sir  Edward  Pot- 
tinger,  endured  a  famous  siege  which  lasted  till 
the  English  government  sent  a  message  to  the 
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Shah,  informing  him  that  his  occupation  of 
Herat  would  be  followed  by  war,  whereupon 
the  Persians  rfljsed  the  si^^  Sept.  9,  1^38. 
Herat  now  forms  part  of  Uie  Mf^am  king- 
dom. 

Sir  W.  Napier,  Adminitlration  o/Sciftd*. 

Rerbert  of  Chbhbury,  Lord  Edwahd 
(6.  1682,  d.  1648),  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and,  after  traveling  abroad,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Casaubon  and  other  great 
scholara,  serving  in  the  Netherlands  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange  (161 5 — 1 6),  and  visiting  Italy, 
was  appointed  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
(1618).  Sevenyearslaterheretiredintoprivate 
liie,  and  devoted  himself  to  litenwj'  pimuita. 
In  the  CivU  War  he  ulthnately  sided  with  the 
Parliament,  though  at  first  somewhat  inclined 
to  the  RojfUist  cause.  Lord  Herbert's  chief 
historical  writings  are  a  Hi$tory  of  Henry 
VIII.,  an  account  of  the  Expedition  to  the  Iile 
of  Rhi  (in  which  he  defends  Buckingham's 
condoct),  and  a  celebrated  Autobiography. 
Lord  Herbert  also  wrote  several  philosophical 
vorin,  in  which  be  laid  down  ue  principles 
of  Deism. 

Rerbert  op  Lea,  Sidney  Hbrrert, 
IsT  LoRi>  (».  1810,  d.  1861],  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  member  for  Wiltshire  in  1832,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  the  Conservatives.  Id  1841  thelast- 
mentioned  statesman  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty,  from  which  office  he  was, 
in  1845,  promoted  to  be  Secretary  for  War. 
In  common  with  almost  every  other  member 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  government,  he  changed 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Pro- 
tection, and  became  an  ardent  advocate  of 
free  trade.  On  Sir  Robert's  death,  Sidney 
Herbert,  in  company  with  Sir  Jamea  Graham, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  a  few  others,  formed  a 
party  by  themselvea  called  "PeeliteB." 
When  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  became  Premier, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Peelites  took  office, 
and  Sidney  Herbert  once  more  became 
Secretary  for  War,  but  was  not  altogether 
successful  as  the  head  of  this  department 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War. 
When  Lord  Palmereton  succeeded  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Sir.  Sidney  Herbert  was  made 
Colonial  Secretary.  In  1858  he  again  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  introduced  some  important 
reforms.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours  Mr. 
Herbert's  health  began  to  fail.  He  was 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Lea  in  1860. 

Rerbert,  Sir  Thohas  {b.  160S,  d.  1682), 
was  a  member  of  the  fsmily  of  Pembn^, 
and  had  distinguished  himsdf  as  a  traveller 
when,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  he 
joined  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  was 
employed  as  commissary  of  Fairfax's  army, 
and  when  Charles  I.  was  betrayed  by  the 
Scotch,  he  was  made  one  of  the  kin^s  at- 
tendants.  The  Thrttwdi*  (ktntiiu,  which  he 


published  in  1678,  gives  a  minute  account  of 
Charles  I.'s  life  during  his  imprisonment.  He 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1C60,  but  took  no 
farther  part  in  public  affairs,  devoting  him- 
self almost  exclusively  to  antiquarian  re- 
search^ Sir  Thomas  Herbert  published  an 
account  of  his  travels  in  1634,  and  this  work 
has  been  sabseqaently  reprinted.  His  account 
of  Charles  I.'s  last  days  was  re-published  in 
1701  and  1813. 

Rereford  first  appears  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Bishop  Putta  settled  (676),  on  the 
exercise  of  hia  episcopal  functions  after  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Rochester.  Here,  according 
to  Dr.  Bright,  he  may  luve  acted  as  a  kind  m 
suffragan  for  Sazulf ,  Bishop  of  Mercia,  though 
we  are  not  to  consider  him  the  first  of  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  bishops  belonging  to  this  see. 
H  eref ord  was  destroyed  by  Gruff  ydd,  of  Wales, 
in  10d&,  but  was  re-foHifled  by  Harold  the 
same  year.  Its  first  charter  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  (1 189). 

Rereford}  Thb  Pebraoes  of.  The  earl- 
dom of  Hereford  was  held  by  William  Fitz- 
Osbem,  the  Conqueror's  Justiaary,  and  by  his 
son  Roger.  In  1140  the  title  was  granted  by 
the  Empress  lilatilda  to  Uilo  of  Gloucester, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  and  then  to 
the  SOD  of  his  daughter,  Margery,  wife  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Seven  earls  were 
descended  from  the  Bohun  &mily,  until  its 
extinction  in  this  branch,  in  1372.  In  1397, 
Henry  of  Bolingbrok^  afterwards  king,  was 
created  Duke  of  Hereford,  a  title  which  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  In  1560  a 
\-i8county  of  the  same  style  was  created  for 
Walter  Devereux,  who  was  descended  from 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last  earl  of  the 
Bohim  family.  Walter's  son  was  made  Earl 
of  Essex  (1S72},  hut  in  the  next  genention, 
Robert,  the  £uqous  Earl  of  Essex,  was  at- 
tainted and  beheaded  ( 1 60 1 ) .  His  eon, 
Robert,  was  restored  in  blood  and  honours  in 
1603,  but  died  childless  in  1646,  when  the 
viscounty  of  Hereford  devolved  upon  his 
cousin,  Sir  Walter  Devereux,  in  whose  issue 
it  still  remains. 

Rereford,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  10th 
Earl  or  (rf.  1297),  Lord  High  Constable  of 
England,  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  title 
and  estates  in  the  year  127S.  His  father  had 
been  a  supporter  of  Bimon  de  Montfort,  and 
the  son  inherited  the  traditions  of  the  baro- 
nial party.  This  Earl  of  Hereford  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  having  headed  the  opposition 
to  Edward  I.'s  demands  in  1297,  and  refused 
to  serve  the  king  abroad.  It  wns  in  vain 
that  Edward  thrMtened  or  prayed,  the  earl 
and  his'  fellow-haron,  Bigod,  stood  their 
ground,  and  when  the  Council  broke  up 
raised  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  cavalrj'  to 
prevent  the  king  from  seizing  the  wool  or 
collecting  money.  This  contest  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  statute  De  Tallaffio  nen 
eonetdendo.    Dr.  Stubbs  connders  that  Here- 
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ford's  coDduct  on  thifl  occasion  was  not  dic- 
tated by  any  strongly  diunterested  motive, 
bat  actuated  by  revenge  for  his  imioison- 
ment  in  1292. 

Kaxefordf  Huhphrbt  de  Bomun,  IIth 
Eahl  of  {d.  1321),  was  the  son  of  the 
tenth  earl,  and  married  Elizabeth,  the  seventh 
daughter  of  Edward  I.  Ue  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  his  father,  and  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  in  1310.  Eight  years 
later  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  earls 
in  the  permanent  Council  of  1318.  Jn  1321 
ha  was  forbidden  to  attood  a  meeting  of  the 
aggrieved  lords,  at  which  he  meditated  ex- 
posing his  wrongs.  His  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint was  the  power  of  the  Despencers,  who 
were  threateniug  his  influence  on  the  Welsh 
Marches.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  chief 
prosecutor  of  the  Despencers  in  Farliament, 
and  was  formally  pardooed  for  the  part  he 
took  in  these  proraedings.  Next  year  he 
was  slain  at  tne  battle  of  B<m>ughbridge 
(1322). 

Heresy,  Lbotslation  concbbmiko.  Ac> 
cording  to  the  canon  law,  heresy  was  a 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  sus- 
pected heretic  was  summoned  before  the 
bishop's  court,  was  examined  concerning  his 
opinions,  and  was  required  to  submit  to  the 
parental  junsdictitm  of  his  ecclesiastical 
liuther.  If  convicted,  he  submitted,  did 
penance,  confessed  his  errors,  and  amended 
Lis  ways.  The  conmion  law,  in  early  times, 
took  cognisance  of  heresy,  but  probably  only 
in  the  case  of  those  who  were  contumacious 
to  their  bishop,  or  relapsed  after  submission. 
Herenr  was  a  subject  of  inquest  at  iho 
wherma*  toum,  and  the  punishment  of  avowed 
unbelief  was  burning.  But  in  early  times 
there  were  very  few  cases  of  heresy,  and  it 
did  not  cause  any  serious  trouble  till  the  rise 
of  Lollardy.  In  the  Assize  of  Clarendon 
heresy  is  noted,  but  heretics  are  treated  with 
a  leuency  contrasting  strong^  with  ihe 
l^ialation  of  later  times.  The  Lollard 
peachers  refused  to  obey  the  dtations  of  the 
bishopB  summoning  them  to  answer  for  their 
opinions.  In  1 382  a  statute  was  passed  enact- 
ing that  commissions  should  be  directed  to  the 
aherifis  to  arrest  persons  certified  by  the  bishops 
to  be  heretics,  and  to  keep  them  in  prison 
until  they  satisfied  the  Church.  Archbishop 
Courtenay  drew  up  a  series  of  fourteen  pro- 
positions which  were  condemned  as  heretical. 
The  kin^,  by  roj-al  letter,  empowered  the  bishops 
to  imprison  all  who  maintained  the  condemned 
propositions.  The  chief  Lollard  teachers  in 
Oxford  were  tried,  and  made  submission. 
But  in  the  Farliament  of  1383  the  Commons 
petitioned  against  the  statute  as  not  having 
received  their  consent.  Though  the  statute 
was  not  repealed,  no  further  proceedings  were 
taken  under  it,  though  in  1391  Archbishop 
Arundd  proceeded  uiuler  the  royal  letters  of 
13S2. 


The  Kuead  of  Lollardy  was,  however,  a 
source  of  political  as  well  as  occlesiaBiical 

discontent,  and  in  1401  a  severely  repressive 
statute  was  passed,  De  Haretieo  Comburmdo  (2 
Henry  IV.,  c.  IS).  By  this  Act  the  bishi^ 
was  empowered  to  arrest  and  imprison  a 
heretic;  he  was  bound  to  trj-  him  within  three 
months;  ho  had  power  to  imprison  or  fine  him, 
if  he  were  convicted;  if  he  refused  to  abjure, 
he  was  to  be  given  over  to  the  sheriff  and 
publicly  burned.  During  the  sesntm  in  which 
this  Act  was  passed,  a  Lollard  teacher,  Wil- 
liam Sawtre,  was  burned  by  the  king's  writ. 
Even  the  powers  given  by  this  statute  were  not 
found  Bufficisnt.  and  in  1406  the  Commcms 
petitioned  the  king  to  enact  that  all  officers 
of  the  crown  should  make  inquest  for  heretics 
and  present  them  for  trial  before  Parliament. 
Though  the  king  gave  his  consent,  nothing 
was  done;  possibly  the  archbishop  objected 
to  the  confusion  of  spiritual  and  secular 
jurisdictions.  But  the  principle  contuned  in 
this  petition  was  turned  into  a  statute  by 
Henry  V.  in  1414.  This  statute  expanded 
the  law  of  1401,  and  provided  further  that  all 
justices  should  inquire  after  heretics,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  ordinaries  to  be  tried  by 
the  spiritual  court.  Heresy  was  now  made 
an  offence  against  the  common  law ;  and  the 
secular  arm  was  not  merely  used  to  support 
the  sj^iritual  power,  but 'had  the  duty  of 
initiating  procwdings  against  offenders.  Tliis 
statute  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  sup- 
press Lollardy.  The  number  of  trials,  how- 
ever, under  all  these  statutes  was  not 
numerous,  and  the  executions  were  few. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Beformation 
movement,  heresy  again  became  a  crime,  and 
tile  use  of  the  old  statutes  was  revived.  The 
executions  for  opinion  during  the  nxteenth 
centurj-  were  carried  out  by  virtue  of  them, 
and  the  legislation  of  that  period  was  con- 
cerned rather  with  determining  what  was 
heresy  than  how  heretics  were  to  be  tried  and 
punidied.  By  a  statute  of  1633  offences 
against  tiie  see  of  Rome  were  declared  not 
to  be  heresy.  In  1539  the  Bill  of  the  Six 
Articles  declared  what  opinions  were  here- 
tical. We  need  not  follow  the  variations  in 
this  definition  duriog  the  two  succeeding 
reigns.  On  the  aLcession  of  Elizabeth  in 
1550,  former  statutes  were  repealed.  Heres}' 
as  a  simple  offence  was  visited  by  qiiritufu 
punishment  in  a  spiritual  court ;  contuma> 
ciouB  or  relapsed  heratics,  after  conviction  by 
a  proN-incial  synod,  were  handed  over  to  the 
secular  arm  to  be  burned.  At  the  same  time 
heresy  was  defined  to  be  such  opinions  as 
were  contrary  to  (1)  canonical  scripture,  (2) 
the  four  general  councils,  (3)  future  declara- 
tions  of  nrliament  witii  the  assent  of  Con- 
vocation. StiU  Anabaptists  were  burnt 
under  Elizabeth,  and  Arians  under  James  I. 
The  punishment  of  death  for  heresy  was 
abolished  under  Charles  II.  in  1677,  and  the 
heretic  was  subject  only  to  ecclesiastical 
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coirection  "  pro  salute  aninue.*'  An  Act  of 
1698  made  apostacy  or  denial  of  Ouiltiamty 
an  offence  liable  to  imphsomnent. 

StoblM,  CoMt.  EUt,  ToL  m.;  Bfport  £ocb- 
■ioatiMl  Court*  CommiMum,  Appeudlz;  Black- 
■toae,  Commtniarut,  [M.  C] 

Httretoffa  (lit.,  the  army  leader)  vaa 
the  Anglo-Saxon  title  g^ven  originally  to 
the  commander  of  the  army ;  bat  in  later 
times  it  seema  (like  its  Latin  equivalent 
"  dux  "}  to  have  become  hereditary,  and  was 
sometimes  used  ajuonymously  with  the  titles 
of  *'  ealdorman  "  and  "  earl."  Heretoga  is 
the  word  used  in  the  Angh-Saxoa  Chronicle 
to  describe  Hengest  and  Horaa;  whereas 
Cerdio'and  Cynric  are  called  *'  ealdormen." 

8«e  Antrlo-Soxm  CKrvnicU,  in  the  BoUs  Secies, 

ToL  i.,  pp.  SI  and  U. 

H«reward  {d.  area  1073),  called  the 
Wake,  was  the  sou  of  Leofrio,  Lord  of 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire.  He  aeema  to  hava 
fled  finon  the  countr}'  for  some  time  after  the 
C<HaqQest,  but  had  returned  and  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  1070.  Kouod  him 
were  soon  gathered  the  bravest  and  most  reso- 
late  of  the  English  outlaws,  Bishop  Ethelwine, 
ci  Durham,  Siward,  and  even  Earl  Morcar. 
Heremrd's  first  recorded  c»loit  was  the 
plonder  of  the  mcHiastery  at  Ely,  which  had 
jnst  received  a  new  Korman  abbot,  Turold, 
from  Mahnesbury.  The  fame  of  his  courage 
was  now  spread  abroad,  and  we  read  of  an 
unsuccessful  effort  made  by  the  men  of  Berk- 
shire to  join  his  camp.  William  there- 
fore determined  to  crush,  in  person,  a 
rebellion  which  was  assuming  such  large  pro- 
portions. Fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  commenced  a  regular  siege,  and 
forced  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  to 
vield  (1071),  but  Hereward  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers  broke  through  the  enemies'  ranks  and 
escaped.  Legend  asserted  tiiat  he  long  con- 
tinued his  predatory  incursions  against  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  and  that  he  was  in  later 
times  reconciled  to  William  by  the  offices  of 
his  wife  .^Itthrj-th.  According  to  Geoffrey 
Gaimar,  William  took  him  over  to  help  in 
the  reduction  of  Maine  when  that  province 
reroUed  in  1073. 

Freeman,  Norman  Conipuat,  vol.  Ir. 

Heriot  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Here-geat,  war-gear)  was  the 
ri^ht  of  tiie  lord  on  the  death  his  tenant  to 
seize  either  the  beet  beast  or  the  beet  chattel 
of  which  the  tenant  is  possessed  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  originated  from  the  fact 
that  the  lord  used  to  lend  his  vassal  horse 
and  armour  for  life,  which  on  the  tenant's 
death  reverted  to  the  lord.  The  custom  is  by 
some  held  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Danes,  wd  continues  down  to  the 
Resent  day  on  copj'hold  land,  though  either 
the  lord  or  the  tenant  can  compel  ma  extin- 
guishment of  the  right.   Heriot  diffon  from 


Relief,  as  it  is  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  last 
tenant  not  by  heir. 

Hermitage  Caetle,  in  Roxbuwhshire, 

ia  the  place  where  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay 
was  starved  to  death  by  the  Knight  of 
Liddesdale  (1342).  In  Jan.,  1347,  it  was 
taken  by  the  English.  In  later  years  it 
passed  from  the  Mnds  of  the  Douglases  to 
the  Earl  of  Botbwell,  who  was  visited  there 
by  Queen  Mary,  after  he  had  been  wounded 
in  a  border  tray,  1661. 

Herries,  Johk  Maxwkll,  Lord  (0. 
1683),  though  at  first  an  adherent  of  the 
Lords  of  Congregation,  became  a  supporter 
of  Mar>'  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  warned 
in  solemn  terms  against  marrying  BothwelL 
On  the  queen's  escape  from  Lochleven, 
Henries  joined  her  at  l£unilton,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  Lord  Fleming,  was  sent  as  her  am- 
bassador to  Elizabeth,  and  subsequently  acted 
as  one  of  her-  commisnoners  at  the  inquiry  of 
York.  He  was  accused  of  aiding  the  Hamil- 
tons  against  the  R^ent  Murray,  but  obtained 
an  indemnity.  Lord  HerriM  was  a  suhUe 
diplomatist,  and  no  mean  rival  to  sudi  men  as 
Lethington  and  Cecil. 

Herrings,  The  Battle  of  (Feb.  12, 
1429^  was  foua^  near  Bouvrai  between 
the  English  and  the  flench.  The  T^lngliiih 
had  been  b^eging  the  town  of  Orleans 
since  the  summer  of  the  ^'ear  1428,  and  Bir 
John  Fastolf  was  commissioned  to  conduct  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the 
English  army.  The  Fieiu?h  made  an  effort 
to  prevent  its  arrival  at  the  besiegers'  camp, 
and  attacked  Sir  John,  who  had  only  1,700 
men  under  him,  with  very  superior  numbers. 
Sir  John,  however,  entrenched  his  men 
behind  the  waggons,  and  succeeded  in  rout- 
ing the  enemy,  finishing  their  confusion  by 
ordering  a  cha^  when  he  perceived  that 
his  opponents  were  disoi^anised.  This 
success  seemed  to  have  rend^ed  the  fall  of 
Orleans  almost  unavoidable ;  and,  indeed, 
the  town  must  soon  have  surrendered  had  it 
not  been  for  the  appearance  of  Joan  of  Are. 
The  Battle  of  Herrings  was  so  named  frem 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  provisi<ms 
convoyed  by  the  English  troops  consisted  of 
salted  fish  for  the  use  of  the  b^egers. 

Sortford  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  An 
ecclesiastical  synod  was  held  there  as  eariy  as 
the  year  673.  It  was  tba  ute  of  one  of  the 
numerous  casUes  founded  by  Edward  the 
Elder  in  the  first  decade  of  the  tenth  century-. 
The  castle  was  reconstructed  and  fortified 
after  the  Korman  Conquest.  It  held  out  for 
Henry  III.  in  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  and 
was  captured  by  Lonis  the  Dauphin,  Dec., 
1216.  The  castle  and  earldom  of  Heitftnrd 
were  conferred  on  John  of  Gaunt  in  1345. 

Hartfordi  Edward  Sbtkouh,  2nd  Eakl 
or  {d.  1621),  was  the  son  of  thiia  Duke  of 
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Somerset,  Protector  of  England.  On  the  ac- 
ceBsion  of  Elizabeth,  the  eai'ldom  was  revived 
in  his  favour  {lbo9).  Shortly  afterwurde 
(1561)  Hertford  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  fined  £15,000  for  having  stjcretly  mamed 
Lady  Catherine  Orey,  who  was  regarded 
by  Mizabeth  as  a  possible  dangerous  rival. 
Archbishop  Parker  declared  their  union 
illegal}  and  the  issue  illegitimate.  Hertford 
underwent  a  long  imprisonment,  and  con- 
tinued in  obscurity  daring  Elizabeth's  reign. 
He  was  afterwards  married  again,  and  lived 
to  extreme  old  age.. 

Kerrey^  John,  Lord  {b.  1696,  d.  1743), 
micceeded  to  the  nserage  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  in  1723.  During  the  greater  tort  of 
his  career  he  waa  a  supporter  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  In  1731  he  fought  a  duel  wiUi 
Pulteney,  on  account  of  a  libel  against  himself 
which  Piilteney  refused  todisavow.  Bothcom- 
batante  were  ^iahtly  wounded.  In  17iO  he 
was  appointed  Lard  Privy  Seal  against  the 
wish  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  we  find 
him  subsequently  intriguing  with  Pulteney 
and  Chesterfield  against  Sir  Kobert  Walpole. 
In  1743  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  speech 
a^nst  the  Gin  Act.  Lord  Herrey  left  be- 
hind him  certain  memoirs  of  his  own  time, 
which  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  Pope,  who 
has  handed  his  name  down  to  posterity  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Sponis  in  the  Prologue  to 
tkt  Satirea. 

Lord  Hervey's  iftinoiraoftlu  Btimof6*org»n. 
were  first  pubiiBhed  by  Hr.  J.  W.  Crokeriiil84& 

Knham^  in  Northumberland,  waa  the 
rite  ^  a  great  abbey  founded  by  Wilfrid  in 
674.  Four  or  five  yeare  later  he  insUtnted  it 
a  bishopric.  In  876,  however,  the  town  and 
abbey  were  sacked  and  burned  by  the  North- 
men, and  in  883  the  diocese  was  annexed  to 
Lindisfame. 

Ecxhantf  Tkb  Battlb  or  (Slay  15, 
1464),  waa  fought  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses  soon  after  the  battle  of  Hedgeley 
Moor,  by  Montague  against  Somerset  and  the 
remnant  of  the  lAncaetrians.  The  latter  were 
totally  defeated  and  Somerset  slain.  Hmry 
IV.  found  a  refuge  in  Lancashire,  while  Mar- 
garet and  her  son  fled  to  Flanders. 

lffir***"«i  JoHM  OF  (Jl.  twelfth  centory), 
was  the  author  of  the  (hntmualion  to  the  BUtory 
of  Simeon  of  Durham.  This  continuation  extends 
m>m  1130  to  1154,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  compilation.  From  the  year  1139  to  the 
end  it  is,  however,  much  fuller,  and  is  specialTir 
valuable  for  Northern  trans8(^iona,  thou^^  it 
is  not  free  from  chronolcvical  errors.  It 
seems  to  have  been  oompOed  towards  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century.  John  was  Prior 
of  Hexham,  but  beyond  this  tact  nothing 
seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

Jofan  of  Uexbam'a  OmlinwitjM  la  pabliihed 
ia  TitTsdea's  Dwm  Sariptoim 


Seylin,  Peter  (b.  1600,  d.  1662],  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  recommended  by 
Laud  for  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  kin^. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  stripped  of  his 
property  and  forced  to  hide  himself.  Id 
his  retirement  he  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  on  the  Restoration  he  was  restored 
to  his  benefices.  Dr.  Heylin's  chief  his- 
torical work  is  entitled  Cypriamta  Anglu 
caiiia :  a  Historif  of  the  Life  and  Death  .  .  .  of 
Arehbuhop  Zaud.  This  is  very  valuable  for 
the,  account  it  gives  as  of  Laud  and  of 
the  ecclesiastical  events  of  the  time.  Dr. 
Heylin  was  also  the  author  of  A  Short  View  of 
the  Life  of  Charles  L,  A  History  of  Tithes,  A 
Hittory  of  the  Presbyterians,  A  Sistory  of  the 
Iteformation  in  England,  A  History  of  the  Sai- 
bath,  and  A  Help  to  SngtitA  Sietory,  re- 
published in  1773. 

Hicks-Beaoh,  Sni  Michael  Edward 
(1837),  was  Parlitunentary  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Lav  Board  from  Februaiy  fill  Decem- 
ber, 1868.  In  February.  1874,  mr  M.  Hido- 
Beach  took  oBlco  under  iSx.  Diameli  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Hidag*  waa  a  tax  andently  paid  to  the 
king  for  every  hide  of  land.  Bracton  reckons 
it  with  camcage  as  an  extraordinary 
imposition,  and  not  as  a  regular  service  or 
custom.  Under  Ethelred  the  Unreadjr  (994) 
the  land  was  taxed  b^  bides  at  the  time  m 
the  Danish  invaaion,  eight  hides  famishing  a 
man  in  full  armour,  and  every  three  himdmt 
hides  a  ship.  [Hide.] 

Hide,  The,  was  originally  the  extent 
of  land  allotted  for  the  support  of  one 
family.  The  size  of  the  hide  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  given  rise  to  the  most 
various  conjectures.  Kemble  has  assigned  it 
thirty-three  acres,  whereas  Grimm  gives  the 
corresponding  German  huda,  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres.  But  in  later  times  the  hide  was 
reckoned  at  120  acres.  Dr.  Stubbs  has  sug- 
gested that  the  different  sizes  assigned  to  the 
hide  may  he  due  to  a  confusion  between  a 
man's  uiare  in  each  one  of  four  common 
fields  and  in  the  total,  which  would,  of  course, 
vary  from  one  to  four,  or  from  30  acres  to 
120;  but  he -adds  the  warning  that  this  is 
not  by  any  means  a  fall  explanation,  and 
that  r^ard  must  be  had  to  local  custom. 
Undra*  Norman  and  Plantagenet  rule,  when 
division  into  knights'  fees  seem  to  have 
become  more  and  more  paramount,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  that  tiiey  hore  any  fixed 
proportion  to  the  hide.  In  the  Liber  Niytr 
de  Scaeeario,  the  size  of  the  knig^t*a  fee  vanes 
from  two  and  a  half  hides  to  six  hides.  Other 
authorities  have  reckoned  it  as  equivalent  to 
eight,  but  probably  it  bore  no  direct  relation 
to  the  extent  of  land,  but  rather  to  its  value. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  hide  was  used  as  a 
unit  for  rating  and  for  estimatitHi  of  a  man's 
social  and  political  standing.  The  freeman 
with  five  hides  and  a  borh-geat  seat  ranked 
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wt  a  tbegn ;  the  freeman  vith  forty  hides  as 
iineorl. 

DiolMiu  <I«  SDOMiiria  in  Silfet  Chorbn  j  Stabbt, 
ComL  Sid.  1  Kembls,  SoxoM  in  BngbuiA. 

Sigdeu,  Ralph  (d.  1364],  a  monlc  (rf  8t 
Werburgh's,  Chester,  wse  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Folyehronteon,  a  universal 
history  and  geography,  divided  into  seven 
books.  It  is  of  no  great  value  as  an  original 
aathority,  but  as  Mr.  Gairdner  says,  "  its  real 
interest  Ues  in  the  viev  it  affords  of  tho 
hietorical,  geographical,  and  scientific  know- 
ledge of  the  age  in  which  it  appeared."  It 
was  translated  into  English  by  John  Trevisa, 
ricar  of  Berkeley,  in  Edward  IV.'s  reign, 
and  was  one  of  the  earliest  works  issued  by 
Caxton  (1480).  Two  years  later  the  same 
printer  brought  out  an  edition  of  Trevisa's 
translation. 

The  PolycKronicon  has  been  published  in  tha 
Bolls  Series  with  Xraviss's  trsnslation. 

Biffh,  ChnrGll*  This  term  first  appears 
about*!  703  to  designate  that  party  in  Eng- 
land which  demanded  the  strict  enforcement 
of  tbe  laws  against  Dissenters,  and  the  passing 
of  such  additional  measures  as  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill ;  it  was,  in  &ct,  practically 
sjmonyinons  with  Tory.  In  more  modem 
times,  however,  it  is  only  used  to  denote  those 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  hold 
certain  doctrines,  and  the  name  has  hy  analogy 
been  given  to  the  party  associated  with  similar 
doctrines  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Under 
Elizabeth  the  mnjority  of  the  bishops,  and  of 
tho  more  zealuus  clergy,  were  Calvinist  in 
theology.  Episcopacy  was  defended  as  a 
matter  of  expediency;  conformity  was  only 
enforced  for  Uie  sake  of  order,  and  because  it 
was  part  of  the  established  law.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  reign,  a  party  arose  among  the 
younger  clergy,  who  "  met  Calvinism  by  the 
assertion  of  its  inconsistency  with  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  claim  of  a  divine  right  for 
the  Fres^terian  polity  by  claiming  a  divine 
right  for  Episcopacy.  They  asserted  against 
the  individualism  of  the  Puritan  theology  and 
worship,  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace,  of 
the  power  of  absolution,  of  the'  authoritative 
ritual  of  the  Church."  (Dr.  Barry.)  Of  this 
school  the  most  important  writer  was  Bishop 
Andrewes  (ISfiS — 1626},  the  most  active  prac- 
tical leader,  Laud  (1.573—1645).  It  did  not 
become  prominent  till  the  later  years  of 
James  I.  That  king,  though  a  firm  supporter 
of  Episcopacy,  and  of  the  eatnblished  ecclesi- 
AStic-al  system,  was  of  distinctly  Calvinist 
sympathies.  But  his  love  of  order  tended  to 
make  him  favour  the  growing  party  ;  and  in 
1616,  Laud,  its  leader  at  Oxford',  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  deanerj-  of  Gloucester,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  irregularities  in  the  cathedral 
worship,  which  the  Calvinist  bishop  of  that 
see  had  allowed.  He  at  once  caused  the 
communion  table  to  be  removed  from  the 


middle  of  the  choir  to  the  east  end  of  the 
diancel,  and  placed  "altarwise."  But  his 
example  was  not  largely  followed ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1622  that  Laud  gained  much  political 
power.  In  that  year  he  had  taken  part  in  a 
discussion  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  on  the 
relative  claims  of  the  English  and  Roman 
Chiuohes,  in  order  to  prevent  if  posnble  the 
conversion  to  Rome  of  Buckingham's  mother. 
His  ability  Uien  secured  for  him  considerable 
influence  over  Buckingham,  and  access  to 
Prince  Charles,  to  whom,  upon  his  accession, 
he  became  chief  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters. The  new  teaching  rapidly  spread ;  in 
its  protest  against  the  dojpnatic  definitions  of 
Calvinism  on  predestination,  itresembled,  and 
was  doubtless  influenced  by,  the  Arminianism 
of  Holland;  so  that,  in  sjnte  of  their  pro- 
tests, the  term  Arminian  was  generally  ap- 
pUed  to  the  members  of  the  party.  In  1624 
a  reply  by  one  of  them  (Montage)  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  pamphlet,  wherein  he  had 
denied  that  the  popnlar  Calvinist  doctrines 
were  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
called  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the  Com- 
mons. Montague,  however,  gained  the  king's 
sympathy,  and  wrote  a  second  book,  Appello 
CcBtarem,  to  explain  the  same  principles.  The 
movement  represented  by  Montague  was, 
however,  almost  entirely  a  learned  movement ; 
it  had  Uttle  hold  upon  ibs  country  genb?  or 
town  toaders,  and  irritated  them  by  exaitiag 
the  royal  prerogativa  In  1626  the  Commons 
attacked  the  second  book,  and  Montague  was 
committed  for  a  short  time  to  the  custody  of 
the  Sergeant.  But  Charles  was  now  king, 
and  Laud  was  supreme  in  Church  matters. 
Laud  was  reqnerted  to  draw  up  a  list  of  or- 
thodox and  Puritan  clergy,  that  preferment 
might  be  reserved  for  the  former;  and  in 
1628  Montague  became  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Laud  himself  Bishop  of  London.  In  the 
previous  year.  Dr.  Cozins  had  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  queen's  att^dants  a  book  of 
devotions,  which  gave  to  the  new  teaching  an 
expression  startling  to  tiie  ordinary  English- 
man of  the  time ;  and  the  declaration  prefixed 
to  the  Articles  in  1629,  which  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  controversy,  still  further 
annoyed  the  Puritan  clergy.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1628 — 29  the  storm  broke,  and  one  of 
the  celebrated  three  resolutions  of  1620  was 
to  the  effect  that  "whosoever  shall  bring  in 
innovation  in  religion,  or  seek  to  extend 
Popery  or  Arminianism,  shall  be  reputed  a 
capital  enemy  to  this  kingdom  and  the  com- 
monwealth." Undeterred  by  this  expression 
of  national  feeling,  I>aud,  now  archbishop, 
revived  in  1634  the  disused  right  of  metro* 
political  visitation,  and  everj'where  caused 
the  communion  table  to  be  removed  to  the 
east  end,  fortified  by  a  decision  of  the  king 
in  Privy  Council,  which  was  of  more  than 
doubtful  legality.  Laud's  action  aroused 
bitter  opposition  among  the  clerfn',  and  was 
one  cH  the  main  catues  of  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Act  of  Unifonnity  of  1662  almost 
completely  removed  from  the  English  Churcli 
the  Puritan  element ;  at  the  same  time  the 
country  gentry  rallied  round  the  Church,  and 
An^o^tholic  teaching  no  longer  met  with 
the  opposition  it  had  encounterod  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  But  as  the  Church  had 
identified  itself  with  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that 
the  main  body  of  the  clergy  took  the  oath  to 
WiUiua  III. ;  eKbt  bishop  and  400  clergy 
ureferred  to  auIEer  deprivation,  and  created 
the  nonjuring  schism.  But  though  the 
Church  was  thus  weakened,  legitimist  feeling, 
associated  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance, 
revived  under  Anne,  who  was  known  to 
favour  the  Tories  and  the  claims  of  her 
bnrtber,  the  Old  Pretender.  A  \ntba  warfore 
of  wonU  began  between  SO^h  and  Low 
Church,  the  latter  term  meaning  the  Whig 
elBTgy,  most  of  them  Latitudinarian,  with  a 
few  C^vinists.  Swift  declares,  "  our  State 
parties,  the  more  to  infiame  their  passions, 
have  mixed  reli^oos  and  civil  animosities 
together,  borrowing  both  tbeir  appellations 
from  the  Church,  with  the  addition  of  '  High ' 
and  <  Low,'  how  little  soever  the  disputes 
relate  to  these  terma."  The  tide  quickly  rose ; 
in  l70o  Hoadley,  preaching  agamst  the  doc- 
trine of  passive  obedience,  was  condemned  by 
the  Lower  House  of  Convocation;  and  in 
1710,  t^e  impeachment  of  Sacheverell,  for  his 
sermon  on  non-resistance,  brou^t  about  the 
victory  of  the  Tory—i^,,  the  High  Church 
party.  Their  period  of  power  (1710 — 14) 
was  marked  by  the  passing  of  the  Occanonu 
Conformity  and  Schism  Acts,  by  the  building 
of  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and  by  the 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Beginm  Donum 
from  the  Irish  Pieebyteruuis.  But  the  poli- 
tical iU-sncoBBB  of  levies  and  JaooUteB  re- 
acted on  the  Church,  and  when  Convocation 
was  pronged  in  1717,  and  not  again  allowed 
to  meet,  ue  clei^  were  unable  to  create  any 
popular  movement  in  their  favour.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  majoritj  of  the  bishops  were  Whig  and 
Low — latitudinarian,  while  the  mass  of 
the  clergy  were  Tory  and  High.  But  the  old 
doctrinal  questions  ceased  to  be  discoBsed; 
popular  preaching  concerned  itself  with  mo- 
rality, and  theological  controversy  touched 
rather  the  foundation  of  Christianity  than 
its  superBtructure.  Soon  after  the  beginning 
of  Greorge  III.'s  reign,  however,  the  Puritan 
remnant  in  the  Church  were  roused  to  fresh 
life  by  the  Wesleyan  movement,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  the  Evan^- 
lical  party  had  gained  a  preponderating  m- 
fiuence  in  the  English  Church. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
Tractarian  movement  began  at  Oxford  in 
1833.  It  was  thoiuht  by  several  that  the 
only  way  to  meet  t£e  ecdesiastical  cbuages 
threatened  the  Whigs  (it  was  the  year  of 
the  sappresnon  of  Uai  Irish  ladu^oica)  was 


to  fall  back  on  the  teaching  of  the  seventeenth 
century  English  divines.  The  "real  founder" 
of  this  party,  according  to  Dr.  Blunt  (see 
article  on  Hig^  Church  in  IHet.  of  Steti  and 
Schools  of  Thought)  was  Hugh  James  Rose, 
who  was  Boonjoined  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
John  Keble,  Edward  Bouverie  Puser,  Huirell 
Froude,  William  Palmer,  and  Isaac  Williams. 
These  commenced  the  series  of  TraeU  for  tha 
Timet,  which  brought  about  a  rapid  increase 
of  their  numbers,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
opposition.  In  1841,  the  SmuHutranet  of 
Four  TtUon  ^including  A.  C.  Tait,  afterwards 
archbishop)  led  to  the  condemnation  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Council  of  Newman's  Tract  No. 
90.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Ward  was  censured 
for  a  treatise  by  Convocation,  though  the 
proctors  »evented  Newman's  name  being  in> 
eluded.  In  1846  Newman  joined  the  Koman 
Church.  In  spite  of  this  ana  other  secessions, 
the  party  continued  to  spread.  In  the  Denison 
case  (1866)  a  sentence  of  deprivation  pro- 
nounced by  Archbishop  Sumner  upon  a  cler- 
gj-man  for  certain  teaching  as  to  the  Euchuist, 
was  reversed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Prtv^  Conndl,  though  on  technical  grounds ; 
and  m  the  Burnett  case  (1872),  high  sacra- 
mental teaching  was  distinctly  declared  per- 
missible. The  revival  of  Anglo-Catlu>lic 
doctrine  had  been  accompanied  by  a  renewed 
interest  in  archieology,  and  by  improved 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  under  the  influence 
of  Fugin  and  Scott  In  recent  years  also,  a 
group  of  "  Ritualists"  has  arisen  among  the 
younger  den^,  who  desire  the  restoration  of 
many  pre-£Uzabethan  usages;  the  disputes 
to  whim  this  has  given  rise  have  led  to  pro- 
longed litigation,  which  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act  of  1874  was  in  vain  paased 
to  prevent.   [Chvrch  op  Enola-vd.] 

Far  tlw  best  aooonnt  at  the  nventMnth  om* 
tor;  moTement  will  be  found  In  Qaidiner,  Hi'tt. 
Snoy  1803— im.  8aa  alao  Blunt,  R(/omaHo» 
Cnureh  of  Snpland,  iL  ;  Church  on  AnArmna 
InJroalara  in  Eng.  Tket^in;  Uoxle^  on  ImA, 
In  his  Kjioyt.  Ths  moat  cnanusteristia  writings 
of  the  time  me  Montupie,  AppMo  Catanm 
(1625) ;  FrTnne,  Surtm  m  Ur.  Cuinnt  hu  oomk- 
vnt  d«votvm«  (16S8) ;  HeyllD,  Coal  from  tKa  XUor, 
rei>Ued  to  in  Wiiliaijiis,  U<riy  TaiU,  Sojum,  dmI 
TMnj  (1837) ;  Land,  Diarg )  FfTn&a,  Cantfrbury'i 
Doom  (1646).  For  the  eighteenth  centurj,  see 
Uacaulaj,  Lccky  and  Abbey  and  Overton, 
£ng.  GhwrA  of  SifU—nlh  Ctntwry.  For  Uw 
nineteenth,  J.  A.  Fronde,  The  Or/ord  Countn-. 
ReformoiioA,  in  SKori  SMiu,  4  ser. ;  rt-acte  tor 
t\t  TimM  (1833—1841);  ^mer,  Warratitv  of 
Bvtni*  (1813) ;  Ward,  lA«oX  of  a  Chrittian  ChMrea 
(I8U)i  Newman.  Apologia  (1884);  Coleridge, 
Meinoir  of  KAU  (1866) ;  AahweU  and  WUber- 
foio^  £t/e  cf  Bithop  WObtrforM ;  Hosier, 
SomintaenuM  of  OrUt ;  Stasler,  Smayi  on  Cfcurdt 
and  Statu  [W.  J.  A.] 

High  Conit  of  Jnstioa.  [OkaklbbL; 

Rbbblliok,  The  O-reat.] 

High  Court  of  Jn*tlo«,THB  (Ireland), 
was  established  in  16S2  at  Kilkenny,  from 
which  place  it  went  on  drcoit  It  was  in- 
tended that  it  should  try  all  Catholics  who 
had  shed  Protestant  Uood,  otherwise  than  in 
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open  battle,  eince  I64I.  Donellan,  a  native, 
was  president,  Rej'nolds  and  Cook  were  his 
assesson.  Altogether  some  200  persons  were 
convicted,  amOQg  them  Sir  Phelim  O'NeiL 

K^h,  TraaKni.  [Tbkuoh.] 
TTTgiil^wJff    The,  or  Scotlaitd,  in  a 

strictly  geographical  sense,  seem  to  commence 
in  the  south  near  Loch  I^omond,  and  thence  to 
be  separated  from  the  LowlandB  by  the  great 
valley  of  Strathmore.  But,  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  the  word  must  be  conndered  to 
embrace  the  Celtic-speaking  part  of  Scotland. 
In  the  eighth  century  there  appear  to  have 
been  seven  provinces,  eadi  of  which  was  ruled 
over  by  its  own  ri,  or  king,  who  had  a  sub- 
king  dependent  on  him.  The  names  of  these 
provinces  (with  the  sub-provinces  also),  so  far 
as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  (1)  Angus 
and  Meams,  (2)  Athole  and  Gowrie,  (3)  Strath- 
eam  and  Menteith,  (4)  Fife,  (fi)  Mar  and 
Bnchan,  (9)  Momy  and  Boss,  (7}  Caithness. 
The  four  first  of  these  seven  provinces, 
according  to  Mr.  Skene,  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Southern  Scots,  and  the  town  of 
Scone  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Pictish 
kingdom,  and  of  the  ar<iri,  or  head-king,  of 
all  wese  four  provinces,  with  possibly  some 
authority  over  the  northern  three  also. 
Under  the  kings  of  Alban  and  of  Scotia  (889 — 
10S2),  we  have  still  seven  provinces  bearing 
more  or  less  relation  to  the  earlier  seven,  but 
apparently  more  regulated  by  the  great 
natural  features  of  the  country  than  was  the 
case  in  earlier  times.  At  this  period  these 
great  prorinces  are  no  longer  nded  by  kings 
and  rab-kings,  but  each  has  its  own  mor- 
maer, or  great  steward,  though  the  Mormaer 
of  Moray  is  still  sometimes  styled  by  his 
old  title  ri.  Meanwhile,  in  the  extreme 
north,  Harold  Harfagr  had,  about  the  year 
889,  given  the  Orkneys  to  Jarl  Sigurd  to  be 
held  subject  to  the  King  of  Norway ;  and  the 
new  jarl  seems  to  have  overrun  Caithness 
and  Moray  and  Roes.  Moray  and  Roes  seem 
still  to  have  preserved  their  native  mormaer 
or  ri ;  but  Caithness  apparently  passed  over 
to  Norse  rule  entirely.  By  about  the  year 
989,  the  Earls  of  Or^iey  had  conquered  all 
the  country  n<nth  of  the  Spey,  and  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  the  King  of 
Norway  as  their  overlord,  if  anyone.  But 
when  Sigurd  of  Orkney  was  slaiu  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  {1014)— the  great  battle 
between  the  Celtic  and  the  Norse  races — ^while 
the  Orkney  Isles  passed  to  his  elder  sons, 
to  be  held  of  Kingof  Norway,  we  read 
that  his  younger  son^  Thorfinn,  was  sent  to 
Malcolm's  court,  and  there  invested  with  the 
jarldoms  of  Caithness  and  Sutherland.  But 
Moiay  and  Ross  now  fell  oS  from  both  Norse 
and  Scotch  dependency,  and  were  ruled  by 
their  own  ri,  Finleikr.  In  1031  we  read 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chrcniele  that  Malcolm, 
King  of  Scotland,  became  the  man  of 
Connte;  and  likewise  two  other  kings, 


Maelbaethe  and  lehmarc.  This  Maelbaethe, 
or  Macbeth,  has  been  identified  with  Macbeth 
the  son  of  Finleikr,  Ri  of  Moray ;  while 
lehmarc  is  considered  to  have  been  the  Ri  of 
Argyle.  By  the  time  of  Duncan's  accession 
(1034)  Thorfinn  had  united  the  Orkneys  to 
his  original  jarldom  of  Caithness,  and  the 
Scotch  king  attempted  to  confer  the  latter 
province  on  his  nephew  Moddon,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  support  his  right  by  arms. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Macbeth,  the 
Mormaer  or  Ri  of  Caithness,  deserted,  and 
perhaps  murdered  the  Scotch  king  (1040). 
Scotland  was  now  tUvided  between  Tborflim 
and  Macbeth.  It  was  probably  on  the 
death  of  Thorfinn  {eirca  1057)  that  Bun- 
can's  son,  Malcolm  Canmore,  was  able  to 
drive  back  Macbeth.  About  the  same  time 
the  other  earldoms  of  Thorfinn,  with  the 
exception  of  Caithness,  seem  to  have  been 
recovered  by  their  native  monnaers  or  kings, 
subject  probably  to  vague  claims  on  the  jort 
of  ilalcolm  as  ardri.  It  is  during  the  years 
1107  andU24,  when  Malcolm's  son  Alexander 
was  reigning  over  the  Celtic  part  of  Scotland 
north  <n  the  Forth,  that  we  come  across  the 
first  mention  of  the  seven  earls— four  of 
whom  certainly,  and  probably  all  seven, 
represented  the  old  mormaers  who,  having 
lost  their  original  title  of  ri,  were  now 
changing  their  later  one  for  the  Latin  eomei. 
The  Counts  of  Athole,  Stratheom,  Mar,  and 
Bochan,  by  their  territorial  designations  point 
back  clearly  to  the  earlier  Celtic  ri,  and 
indeed  can  be  fitfully  traced  backwards  across 
the  intervening  centuries  under  the  middle 
designation  of  mormaer  ;  as,  for  example,  in 
the  Mormaer  of  Mar,  who  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf.  During  the  reign  of  David 
I.  (1124 — 1153}  Moray,  which  rose  m  rebellion 
under  its  mormaer,  Angus,  was  far  more 
firmly  than  ever  united  to  the  Scotch  crown, 
and  its  people  seem  to  have  formed  a  divinon 
by  themselves  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 
But,  though  the  native  rulers  of  Moray  may 
have  come  to  an  end  with  Angus,  the  district 
rose  in  rebellion  once  more  during  the  reign 
of  David's  grandson  Malcolm  (1153—1165). 
In  1160,  after  tiie  revolt  of  uie  six  earls, 
Malcolm  is  said  to  have  removed  the  men  of 
Mora^  from  their  own  seats,  and  "installed 
therein  his  own  peaceful  people."  Boss  was 
thoroughly  subdued  by  William  the  Lion  in 
1179,  though  an  attempt  was  made  a  few 
years  later  to  separate  the  districts  north  of 
the  Tay  from  the  rest  of  Scotiand  by  setting 
up  a  new  king,  who  combined  in  his  own 
person  Norse  blood  with  that  of  Malcolm 
Canmore.  After  the  suppression  of  this 
insurrection  (1187)  William  forced  Harold, 
Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  to  acknow- 
ledge his  dependence  on  the  Scottish  king 
as  regards  uie  half  of  the  latter  province 
by  the  payment  of  2,000  merks  (1202) ;  while 
Snthorlana,  the  other  half,  ultimately  became 
an  earldom  in  the  family  of  De  Moravia,  wva 
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1230.  On  the  death  of  the  last  Norwegian 
Earl  of  Caithness,  in  1231,  his  lands  were 
divided  between  the  last-mentioned  family 
and  that  of  tho  Earl  of  Angus.  Lastly,  about 
the  j'ear  1222,  the  sole  remaining  Celtic 
province  of  Argyle  seems  to  have  submitted 
to  Alexander  II.  But,  though  the  whole 
county  waa  now  n<Hninally  subject  to  one 
king,  yet  there  was  a  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  that  part  of  Scotland  which  had 
become  thoroughly  feudalised,  and  had  been 
so  long  subject  to  the  head  king  at  Scone  or 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Celtic-speaking  districts 
of  the  north  and  west.  In  1411,  Donald, 
Lord  of  the  Islea,  who  claimed  the  earldom 
of  Moray,  was  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Mar 
at  the  great  battle  of  Harlaw,  which  seems 
to  have  finally  checked  the  dangers  threatened 
by  the  growth  of  this  Celtic  and  Highland 
power.  From  this  time  onwards  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Higiilanders  on  the  Lowlands 
wore  limited  to  occasional  plundering  raids. 
Till  the  eighteenth  centar>*  the  Highland 
districts  remained  a  province  inhabited  by  an 
alien  and  semi-barbarous  people ;  and  though 
nominally  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
it  was  in  fact  ruled  by  the  various  tribal  chiefs 
under  their  own  laws  and  customs.  In  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  centorj',  the  High- 
landers were  easily  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Stuarts  against  the  Covenanters ;  and  they 
made  the  lost  stand  both  undor  Montrose  and 
Dundee.  After  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1715,  a  determined  attempt  was 
made  to  break  up  the  tribal  organisation.  An 
Act  was  passed  (1724)  ordering  the  High- 
landers to  bo  disarmed,  tmi  the  disarmament 
was  effected  by  General  Wade  {172fi).  The 
same  officer  also  completed  between  1726  and 
1737,  the  great  military  roads  through  the 
Highlands,  by  means  of  which,  together  with 
a  chain  of  fortified'  military  posts,  a  vigorous 
police  was  established  and  plundering  stopped. 
A  happy  idea  was  conceived  of  utilising  the 
milituy  instincts  of  the  Highlanders  for  the 
seorice  of  the  country,  and  r^ments  of 
Highland  troops  were  embodied  in  the 
regular  army  [Black  Watch].  In  1746.  the 
national  dresa  whs  prohibited  in  the  High- 
hinds  bv  Act  of  ParliRment{19  Geo.  IT,,c.  39, 
repealed  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  63).  Under  the 
influence  of  these  measures,  the  Highlands 
gradually  becamo  as  peaceable  and  orderly  as 
the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  little  was  left  to  mark 
their  distinctive  character  except  the  sur- 
vival in  many  districts  of  the  native  language. 

Skene.  Celtic  Sooflnnd;  J.  H.  Bnrton.  H<at. 
of  Seoiland ;  E.  W.  Kobertson,  Scotland  wtuJev 
ft«r  EarlyXingi;  Mttcniilav,  Hint,  of  Engini; 
Lecky,  £ut.  ^  Atpland  tit  tkt  Eitktmdh 
ftnUrj.  [T.  A.  A.] 

Hillf  Rowland,  Irt  Lorh  (6.  1772,  rf. 
1842),  a  son  of  Sir  John  Hill,  a  Shropshire 
baronet,  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at  six- 
teen entered  the  army.    He  was  sent  as 


secretary  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Genoa, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Toulon,  and  acted 
during  the  siege  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Mulgrave,  and  afterwards  to  SirDa^id  Dundas, 
He  was  wounded,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  soon  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  90th,  with  which  he  went  to  Egj-pt. 
In  the  battle  fA.  Alexandria  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  1805  he  became  a  major- 
general,  and  was  despatched  to  the  Peninsula 
on  the  first  outbreak  of  war.  He  served  at 
Kolica  and  Yimiero,  and  at  Corunna  com- 
manded Sir  John  Moore's  reserv  e.  In  1811 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  General 
Paget'a  corps,  and  continued  to  be  one  of 
Wellington's  most  trustworthy  ofiicers.  He 
was  present  in  high  command  at  nearly  all 
the  battles  of  the  war,  and  always  acquitted 
himself  well  on  the  many  occasions  on  which 
Wellington  entrusted  him  with  a  separate 
command.  After  bis  success  at  Almarez, 
where  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  works  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  (May,  1814).  He  afterwards  served 
at  Waterloo,  and  was  personally  thanked 
by  Wellington  for  his  sernces  there  and 
elsewhere,  and  was  second  in  command  of  the 
army  of  occupation  in  France  in  1S16.  He 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  1828. 
He  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  beloved, 
and  entirely  trusted  by  his  men.  to  whom 
bis  relations  are  best  understood  by  the 
nickname  which  they  gave  him  of  "  Daddy 
Hill." 

Aliaon,  Htatory  o/  £urop«;  Sir  W.  Napier, 
Peninsular  War. 

Kill,  Sir  Ron-LAKD  {b.  1795,  d.  1879),  waa 
bom  at  Kidderminster.  In  Cio'ly  life  he 
was  a  w^oolmaster.   His  attention  had  been 

directed  to  the  question  of  Australian  coloni- 
sation, and,  as  secretary  to  Gilbert  Wakefield's 
scheme  for  settling  that  countrj-,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Home  Colonies.  It  was  in  1837 
that  be  issued  his  paper  on  TJte  Postage  S^t* 
tew.  By  a  carefiU  series  of  investtgaticms 
and  calculations,  he  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that,  as  the  chief  expenses  of  letter- 
carrj'ing  were  not  in  the  carriage  itaelf,  but  in 
the  distribution  of  the  letters,  the  distance 
might  be  disregarded,  and  a  unifoim  (rharge 
made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  home  letters 
to  any  distance.  He  also  showed  how  the 
almost  nominal  charge  of  one  penny  for  every 
half  ounce  would,  in  view  of  the  great  increase 
in  correspondence  likely  to  ensue  on  such  a 
reduction  of  cost,  yield  an  ample  profit  on  the 
transaction ;  and,  at  iho  same  time,  he  sug- 
gested the  use  of  postage-stamps.  Despite 
the  opposition  oif(Ted  to  so  entirely  novel  a 
scheme,  a  committee  was  appoint^  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  ini-estigate  the  ques- 
tion (1838) ;  and  when  Rowland  Hill's  pro- 
posals received  its  approbation,  a  bill  was  at 
once  brought  in  for  carrying  out  the  new 
project  (1839).  On  Jan.  10,  1840,  the  penny 
rate  was  inaugoiated.    Rowland  HiU  was 
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appointed  to  an  office  id  the  Treanuy,  for  the 
purpoee  ot  Buperintending  the  execntion  of 
his  refonne,  but  had  to  retire  in  1841,  when 
the  Liberals  went  out  of  office.  In  1846  he 
was  presented  with  £18,000,  aa  a  maik  of 
public  gratitude,  and  when  the  Liberals 
returned  to  office,  the  aame  year,  he  was 
made  secreUoy  to  the  Postmaster-GlmenL 
In  1860  he  was  knighted,  and  when  forced, 
four  years  later,  to  ivngn,  he  was  allowed 
to  retain  hia  full  salary     £2,000  a  j-ear. 

Hoadley,  Benjamin,  successively  Bishop 
of  Buigor,  Hereford,  Salisbur)',  and  Win- 
chester (b.  1676,  d.  1761),  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  When  ho  removed 
to  London  he  appeared  as  the  antagonist 
of  Calsmy  on  the  question  of  conformity,  and 
of  Bishop  Atterbury  on  that  of  non-resistance, 
lie  was  a  staundi  Low  Churchman.  In 
1709,  Hoodley  was  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Ltwds  by  the  Bishop  of  London  for  having 
advocated  the  duty  of  resistance  and  couute- 
nanced  rebellion,  in  a  sermon  preached  befopo 
the  Lord  lilayor.  Burnet,  in  reply  to  this 
speaker,  told  him  that  he  was  the  last  person 
who  ought  to  complain  of  the  sermon  in  qnes- 
ti<ai.  A  few  years  later  Hoadley  was  one  of 
tiie  most  prominent  opponents  of  Dr.  Saeheve- 
reU.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  and  next  year  published  his  famous 
tract  against*  the  Nonjurors.  This  was 
quickly  followed  (1717)  by  the  issue  of  his 
sermon  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  printed  by 
royal  command.  Both  these  works  were  de- 
voted to  questioning  the  divine  authority  of 
the  king  and  the  clerg)',  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  ^ngorian  Controversy. 
The  matter  was  at  onco  taken  up  by  Convo- 
cation, and  led  to  such  wrangling  and  discord 
that  this  body  was  suddenly  prorogued  by  the 
government.  From  this  time  (1717)  till  the 
year  1862  Convocation  was  allowed  to  meet 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  Dr.  Hoadley  was 
translated  to  the  sees  of  Hereford,  Salisbury, 
and  Winchester  in  the  years  1721,  1Z23,  and 
1734  respectively,  and  <ued  at  Chelsea. 

Eobbea,  Thohas  (b.  1.588,  1679),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree 
as  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1008.  Tho  same  year 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  eldest  son  of 
the  future  Duko  of  Devonshire,  and  accompa- 
nied his  pupil  in  his  Continental  tour.  Before 
the  year  1620  he  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Lord  Bacon,  and  was  by  him 
employed  on  the  Latin  version  of  the  Etsayt. 
In  1831  he  undertook  the  education  of  tiie 
new  Earl  of  Devonshire,  his  former  pupil^s 
son.  While  abroad  with  this  boy  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Graliteo,  and  spent  several 
months  at  Paris,  returning  home  in  1637. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  hii 
philoB<mhio  career.  In  1642  the  De  Cive  was 
printed;  in  1650  his  De  Corpore  Politico 
(English  in  everything  but  its  title),  and  in 
1661  the  LniathoH,  which  made  hint  famous. 


Charles  XL.,  who  had  once  been  Hobhes's 
pupil  in  mathematics,  gave  his  old  teacher  a 
pension  of  £100  a  year  after  the  Kestoration, 
nnd  hung  his  portrait  up  in  his  private  room. 
After  the  tireut  Fire  of  London  a  bill  levelled 
against  the  Leviathan  was  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  passed  curly  in  the 
next  year  ^1667).  The  Behemoth,  or  history 
of  the  Civil  War,  was  published  1679,  just 
before  its  author's  death,  but  without  his 
consent.  The  last  years  of  his  hfe  wcro  spent 
in  Derbyshire;  and  his  literary  labours  were 
continued  till  the  very  end,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
country.  Hobbes's  influence  on  philosophical 
thonght  has  been  equalled  by  few  English 
writers.  Even  greater  has  been  his  influence 
upon  political  and  ethical  speculation.  He 
aimed  »t  finding  a  scientific  explanation  for 
the  phenomena  of  man  in  society,  and  this 
gave  an  impulse  to  a  movement  of  thought 
which  has  been  followed  by  English  thinkers 
ever  since.  His  main  poIitiL-al  conception 
was  that  of  the  right  of  all  men  to  seek  their 
own  happiness,  and  their  tendency  to  seek  it, 
even  at  the  expense  tA  thoir  fellows.  In  a 
state  of  nature  the  selfishness  of  every  man 
would  have  free  play,  nnd  would  only  !» 
limited  by  tho  selfishness  of  others.  The 
state  of  nature,  therefore,  would  be  a  state  of 
warfare  and  of  sufifering.  Government  has 
been  instituted  to  limit  this;  and  govern- 
ment in  its  perfect  form  should  ha\'o  absdnto 
control  over  dvil,  moial,  nnd  ccclenastitsl 
ofEaits  alike.  The  demonstration  of  the  su- 
premacy and  irresponsibility  of  the  sovereign 
power  in  a  state,  which  is  one  of  the  modt 
remarkable  features  in  his  philosophv,  caused 
Hobbes  to  bo  often  classed  with  the  defenders 
of  despotism,  and  roused  against  him  the 
champions  of  constitutionalism  and  of  eccle- 
siastical freedom  in  his  own  day ;  but  at  a 
later  time  the  conception  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  theory  of  utilitarian  legislation, 
which  was  worked  into  a  regular  system  by 
the  school  of  Bentham. 

The  works  of  Hobbes  have  been  edited  by  Sir 
W.  HOleswortlt,  16  vols.,  Luid.,  183B-45. 

[8.  J.  L.] 

Kolinshed,  Raphael  {d.  circa  1580),  is 
the  author,  or  perhaps,  rather,  the  editor,  of 
the  large  folio  Siatorff  of  EmgUmA  which 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  mudk  of  his 
knowledge  of  Engliah  histor}-.  According  to 
the  dedicatory  preface,  inscribed  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  the  histor}'  as  published  was  a 
fraction  of  the  original  scuieme,  which  om- 
braced  the  idea  of  a  universal  histoty-,  ap- 
|]arently  on  the  largest  scale.  Tho  work  m 
its  later  form  consists  of  (1)  a  description  of 
England,  foUoved  by  the  history  of  this 
country  down  to  tho  Conquest;  (2)  a  de- 
scription of  Ireland,  followed  by  the  chronicles 
of  that  island ;  (3)  a  description  of  Scotland, 
followed  tn'  The  Sittorie  of  Seotlmd  down 
to  the  year  1576  ;  (4)  the  hittoi}'  ot  the 
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EdkUsIi  kings  down  to  the  year  I£77. 
Hounshed  was  largely  aeaisted  in  hU  great 
vork  by  the  moat  learned  men  of  the  time, 
soch  as  Stow  and  Honison. 

SdUnur  is  the  family  name  of  one  of  the 
chief  dj-nasties  of  Mahrattu  princes.  Hulhar 
Rao  Holkar  took  part  in  me  Mahntta  in- 
vasion of  Guzerat  in  1721,  and  in  17X5  led  a 
large  army  to  Delhi.  He  succeeded  in  ex- 
torting from  the  emperor  a  considerable 
territOTy  in  Malva  (1736),  which  was  erected 
into  the  principality  of  Indore,  and  became 
the  heredita^  dtnninion  of  the  Holkar  ftunily. 
After  Buffering  a  severe  defeat  from 
Afghans  in  1761,  Holhar  Bao  died  in  1763. 
In  1774  his  aucceesor,  Tuckagee  Uolkar,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  war  against  the 
English.  He  was  defeated  by  Colonel 
(ioddard  in  1 782,  and  subsequently  joined  the 
British  alliance  against  Tippoo  Si^iib. 

Holkar*  Jeswl'nt  Rao  (d.  181 1).  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  Tuckagee  Holkar,  a  dis- 
pute arose  between  his  bods,  and  Jeswunt 
Rao,  an  illegitimate  Bon,  fled  to  Kagporo  to 
escape  the  enmity  of  Scindiah,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  half-brother  Khassee 
Rao.  Holkar  now  became  a  freebooter,  col- 
lected an  army  of  Pat&ns,  tlahrattas,  and 
Findarries,  and  joined  himself  to  Ameer 
Khan.  The  warfare  between  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  which  laid  all  Malwa  and 
Kbandeish  in  ruins,  ended  in  the  battle 
of  Poooah,  Oct.  2.5,  1802,  in  which  Holkar, 
assisted  hy  English  tooops,  defeated  the 
united  forces  of  the  Fteinhwa  and  Hcindiah. 
The  resnlt  was  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  (Dec., 
1802).  Holkar  was  now  alarmed  at  the 
introduction  of  Elnglish  influence,  and  con- 
certed with  Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
the  conspiracy  which  produced  the  Mahratta 
War.  The  reduction  of  Scindiah  and  Berar, 
1803,  produced  no  effect  on  Holkar,  who  was 
oompdled  to  plunder  to  pay  his  army ;  and 
the  foolish  contempt  of  the  English,  which 
induced  them  to  undenate  him  and  pro- 
duced the  disastrous  retreat  of  Moneon, 
gave  him  a  new  lease  of  life.  He  returned 
to  HindoBtan  (1804)  with  a  laraer  force  ttian 
ever,  and  besieged  Delhi.  Lake's  advance, 
however,  drove  him  away,  and  he  fled, 
followed  by  the  English,  who  surprised 
his  cavalry  at  Ferruckubad,  and  chaBed  him 
in  the  direction  of  Deeg.  At  this  fortress 
his  dieciplioed  army  was  destroyed,  and  after 
hanging  about  Bhurtpore  for  some  time,  he 
fled  with  Ameer  Kbun  to  Seindiah*8  camp, 
and  thence  to  Ajmere,  and  across  the  Sut- 
lej.  Lake  pursued  him,  beating  him  re- 
peatedly, and  at  last  foncd  him  to  conclude 
the  Treaty  of  Raipoor  Ghaut  (1806),  which 
would  have  greatly  limited  his  power.  The 
declaratory  articles  of  Sir  John  Shore,  how- 
ever, removed  all  these  limitutiotiB  and 
gave  him  unlimiied  licence  to  plunder  in 


Rajpootana  and  elsewhere,  a  licence  of 
which  he  freely  availed  himself.  Ue  was 
troubled  finit  by  mutinies  in  his  army,  and 
then  by  an  insurrection  in  &vour  of  his 
nephew.  This  disturbance  led  Htdkar  to  put 
hit  unfortunate  kinsman  to  death,  a  crime 
which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of 
his  own  brother,  Khassee  Rao.  Remorse  for 
this  double  offence  drove  him  mad,  and  after 
three  years  of  restraint  he  died  in  Oct.,  181 1. 

Grant  DufF,  MtAratUu ;  WMetUy  Dttpitteha  ; 
UiU.Uut.  of  India  I  Hallewni,  Jfolm  Slate*  ^ 
India  iti  ^ibMiary  AUi«au$  trtU  tiu  Brtliak  Gv 

BolliUuL  THoius(rf.  1400),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Kent.  In  1397  he  was 
made  Duke  of  Surrey,  but  was  degraded  in 
1399.  In  1400,  being  implicated  in  a  plot 
against  Henry  IV.,  he  was  beheaded. 

HoUaadf  Hekry  Rich,  Eaul  of  {d. 
1649),  was  a  younger  son  d  Lord  Rich.  Ue 
served  in  ttie  Datoi  wars,  and  on  his  return 

to  England,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
James  I.,  who  heaped  honours  upon  him.  In 
1039  he  was  made  Lord  General  of  the  Hoiso 
in  the  Scotch  War,  but  seceded  two  years 
later  to  the  Parliament.  He  rejoined  the 
king  in  1643,  and  fought  with  considerable 
bravery  in  the  first  battle  of  Newbury ;  but, 
finding  himself  coldly  received  by  Charles, 
he  quickly  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  1648 
he  took  part  in  the  abortive  Royalist  rising, 
was  captured  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  1649, 
and  executed. 

Holland,  Henrv  Fox,  Ibt  Lonn  [b.  1705, 
d.  1774),  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was 
a  political  disciple  of  Walpole.  In  1743  he 
became  one  of  the  ConuaiBsioners  of  the 
TreaBuni',  under  the  Pelham  administratioD, 
and  on  Lord  OxanviUe's  failure  to  form  a 
ministty  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for 
War.  But  diBsensions  sprang  up  among  the 
ministry,  and  he  violently  oppoeed  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Marriage  Act.  On  the  death  of 
Pelham,  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
attempted  to  form  a  government.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  leader  of  the  Commcnia.  Mew- 
castle  applied  to  Fox,  as  Pitt  was  disagreeable 
to  the  king.  But  they  quarrelled  about  the 
disposal  of  patronage ;  and  Robinson,  a  man  of 
little  influence,  was  made  manager  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  next  month,  however,  Newcastle 
secured  Fox's  services  by  nutking  him  Secre- 
tary' of  State,  and  removing  Robinson.  He 
soon  quarrelled  with  his  chi^ ;  and  seeing  that 
the  blame  for  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  to  be 
cast  on  his  shoulders,  he  resigned,  in  1766, 
and  was  shortly  followed  by  Kewcantle.  It 
waB  hoped  that  he  and  Pitt  would  unite^  and 
form  an  administration ;  but  his  quarrel 
with  Pitt,  caused  by  his  acceptance  of  office 
in  1754,  was  too  senous.  However,  after  the 
lulnra  of  Pitt'a  first  admimstration,  Fta 
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accepted  the  sabordinate  poaitioa  of  Puy- 
master  of  the  Forces,  whereby  he  lost  even 
ft  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  aecured  a  large 
income.  On  the  accMsioa  of  George  III.,  he 
joined  Lord  Bute  in  his  attack  on  the 
Whigs,  and  deliberately  aet  to  work  to  hoy  a 
majority  in  the  Hooae.  The  Paymaster's 
otBce  became  a  shop  for  the  purchase  of  votes. 
It  is  said  that  £25,000  was  thus  expended  in 
one  morning.  But  the  whole  feeling  of  the 
Commons  was  against  him,  and  his  colleagues 
refused  to  support  him.  Hints  of  Inibery 
were  freely  thrown  oat,  and  he  became 
tluMooghly  unpopular.  '  "He  had  always 
been  regarded  as  a  'Whig  of  the  Whi^." 
On  the  sudden  resignation  of  Bute,  he  retired 
to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord  Holland.  He 
continaed  to  hold  office  for  two  more  years, 
but  he  had  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  ixMitics. 
In  1767  ha  was  not  ashamed  to  aoueit  his 
old  enemy,  fi^m^b™,  lor  an  earidom.  Fox, 
though  a  very  able  man,  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  a  oistiiict  failure  as  to  his  public 
career. 

Stanbope,  Sitt.  of  Kng. ;  Hacanltf,  EiMii*t 
Tr»Tflljau,  forty  Lift  0/  C.  J.  F«c 

Holland,  Hen&t  Richard  Vassall,  3rd 
Lord  {b.  1773,  d.  1840),  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  while  still  an  infimt,  but  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1798  that  he  entered  on  hia  par- 
liamentary career,  during  the  whole  of  which 
he  maintiuned  the  views  and  principles  of  hia 
uncle,  Chariea  James  Fox.  In  1805  the  Whigs 
cams  into  office,  and  Lord  Holland  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor,  and  npiwinted  in  conjunc- 
tion witb  Lord  Auckland  to  negotiate  with 
the  American  plenipotentiaries  for  the  settlo- 
mont  of  Bome  diflniCDces  between  the  two 
governments.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
not  successful,  as  Mr.  Jefterson,  the  President, 
refused  to  ratify  the  treaty.  On  the  death 
of  Mr,  Fox,  Lord  Holland  entered  the  cabinet 
as  Priv^'  Seal,  but  uirly  in  1807  the  ministers 
were  dismissed.  He  was  present  in  various 
parts  of  the  Peninsula  during  the  Spanish 
War.  On  his  return  to  England  (1809),  he 
became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Canning,  to  whom 
he  lent  aid  on  his  accession  to  power  though 
ha  did  not  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet. 
In  1830  he  entered  Lord  Grey's  ministry  as 
(Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Ijancaster,  which 
oBSce  he  continued  to  fill  with  a  slight  in- 
terval when  hia  party  was  not  in  power, 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Lord  Holland  was 
the'  author  of,  among  other  worlu,  Mtmoir*  of 
iAe  Whiff  Party  (1832). 

Holluidt  Relations  with.  The  name 
Holland,  properly  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
county  of  that  name,  which  subsequently 
became  the  leading  State  of  the  Bepublic  of 
Seven  United  Province's,  is  commonly  used 
loosely  for  the  United  Provinces  as  a  whole ; 
and,  though  the  official  title  of  the  modem 
kingdom  is  tho  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
Ibe  same  inexact  derignatioD  is  still  apidiei 


to  iL  With  the  mediaeval  county  of  Holland 
the  relations  of  England  were  frequent  and 
friendly.  Count  William  I.  fought  for  Otto 
IV.  at  Bonvines,  and,  subsequently  changing 
sides,  followed  Louis,  the  son  of  Philip  IL,  to 
England,  in  1215.  Floris  V.  established 
intimate  relations  wiQi  Edward  I.,  got  the 
wool-staple  placed  at  Dort,  and  secured  fish- 
ing rights  on  the  Enghsh  coast.  But  in  1296 
he  reverted  to  the  French  connection.  His 
son,  John  I.,  restored  the  alliance  by  bis 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Edward  I.  The 
new  Hainault  line  was  again  closely  bound  to 
England  by  the  marriage  of  Philippa,  daugh- 
ter of  William  III.,  to  Edward  III.  (1328). 
On  his  son's  death  in  1345,  Edward  and 
Philippa  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  seise 
the  country.  In  the  next  century  the  attempt 
of  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  to  win  Holland 
and  the  counties  attached  to  it,  for  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up  tiie 
Anglo-Burgundian  alliance  which  had  given 
the  English  mastery  of  ¥mn(x.  On  bis 
failure,  Holland  became  included  in  the  Bur- 
eundian  dominions,  which  the  accession  of 
Charles  V.  transferred  to  Spain.  Burgundy 
and  Spain  were  both  English  allies,  and  so  the 
old  friendship  was  kept  up.  Intimate  com- 
mercial relations  stiU  further  tightened  the 
bonds  of  union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Reformation,  which  broke  up  the  al- 
liance of  England  and  Spain,  led  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Protestants  of  Holland  from  the  abso- 
lutism and  Catholiciam  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  England,  under  Elizabeth,  whs 
also  ongued  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
Spain.  This  ultimately  compelled  the  queen, 
dus^ite  her  reluctance,  both  to  help  rebels 
agamst  their  sovereign,  and  to  take  a  decided 
Protestant  lino,  to  afford  the  revolted  Hol- 
landers very  material  asaistance.  At  first, 
English  help  took  tho  form  of  secret  sub> 
Tention  or  popular  subscriptions,  or  of  the 
willing  bands  of  volunteers,  who  flocked  to 
join  a  Protestant  cause.  Subsequently  the 
queen  assisf^ed  the  Dutch  in  a  more  formal 
way.  Elizabeth's  first  decided  intervention 
he^m  with  the  lavish  grants  to  her  lover,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  aspired  to  lead  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  but  on 
bis  disastrous  fiulure,  and  the  murder  of  Wil- 
liiimthe  Silent,  in  15S4,  Elizabeth,  tboughde< 
(  lining  the  proffered  soverei^ty  of  tho  Seven 
I'rovinces,  sent  her  favourite  Leicerter  as 
governor-general  with  a  small  army,  receiring 
in  return,  some  "cautionar>*  towns."  In 
1586,  Sidney  fell  at  Zutphen.  In  1687 
l^icester's  incompetence  necessitated  his  re- 
call. In  loSS  the  Dutch  did  good  service  by 
blocking  up  the  army  of  Parma  in  their  porta 
which  the  gnat  Armada  hoped  to  land  in 
England.  Up  to  tho  date  of  Elizabeth's  death 
our  relations  with  the  Hollanders  contioued 
cordial,  and  materially  aMitad  their  efforts 
for  liberty. 

With  Janm  I.  a  new  epooh  Iwg^  That 
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inonarch'i  peace  with  8pHtn  was  followed  by 
thtt  rartitution  of  the  cuutiooary  towns,  and 
the  growing  theological  differences  between 
the  two  countries,  and  tho  increasing  rivalry 
between  English  and  Dutch  merchants 
produced  a  deeply-rooted  and  enduring  hos- 
tility. When  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  with 
Spam  (1009—21)  came  to  an  end,  James's 
sympathies  were  altogether  Spanish.  Holland 
found  in  Franco  the  protector  she  had  lost  in 
England.  Tho  Amboyna  massacre  was  but 
tho  prelude  of  a  long  struggle  of  the  two 
naval  powers  in  the  East  Indies.  The  eventful 
marriage  of  the  Stadtholder,  Frederick  Henry, 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (1641) 
rather  incnnsed  uum  diminislMd  the  htwtility 
of  England  and  Holland.  Flushed  with  the 
glorious  recognition  of  their  libertv  by  the 
Treaties  of  Westphalia  (1648),  th©  Dutch 
plunged  into  their  famous  naval  war  with 
England.  The  passing  by  the  Long  Parlia< 
meat  of  the  Navigation  Act,  dealt  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  But  too 
war  which  ensued,  and  lasted  from  1051  to 
1054,  was  on  the  whole  unfavonrublo  to  Hol- 
land. The  restoration  of  tho  Stuarts,  closely 
followed  by  the  re-enactmont  of  the  Ka\'iga- 
tion  Act,  rather  intensified  the  opposition  of 
the  Amsterdam  oligarchs  to  their  commercial 
rival.  The  war  {16Qi — 1607)  waa  on  th« 
whole  btvoumble  to  the  Dutch,  though  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  lc»t  them  Kew  Amsterdam. 
In  1607  the  two.  powers  united  to  check  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  Triple  Alliance;  but^in  1070, 
Charles  II.  signed  a  treaty  with  France  to 
partition  Holland,  as  Charles  I.  had  nearly 
forty  years  earlier  concluded  a  simibtr  treaty 
with  Spain.  In  1072.  Charles  joined  Louis 
in  his  great  attack  en  Holland.  But  common 
political  hostility  to.  the  tjiant  of  Europe  now 
proved  so  strong  a  bond  of  union  between 
England  and  Holland  that  even  commercial 
rivalry  was  powerless  to  sepuni'te  thea>. 
The  restoration  of  tho  house  of  Orange 
pwaooally  unit«d  the  two  courts;  and  ^e 
marriage  of  William  IIT,  with  Mary  of 
York  (1677)  completed  tho  alliance.  The 
Itevolution  which  brought  William  to  Eng*. 
land  made  it  indissoluble.  Henceforwam, 
the  "  tlaritime  Powers,"  as  England  and 
Holland  were  now  called,  had  a  <*ommon  policy 
and  common  interests.  Uarlboroug^  simply 
continued  the  work  of  William  of  Orange. 
But  tho  narrow  basis  of  Dutrh  prosperity  now 
began  to  sbow  itself.  It  whs  perhaps  only 
because  England  had  won  tho-  t-ommercial 
race,  that  her  allianco  with  Holland  had  be- 
come possible.  Though  tho  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
gave  the  Dutch  all  thev  could'  viak,  they 
gradually  sank  into  a  decided  condition  of 
dependence  on  their  great  ally.  It  was 
English  influence,  now  extended  to  internal 
affairs,  that  made  William  IV.,  tho  son-in- 
law  of  George  II.,  Stadtholder  in  1747.  But 
George's  grandson,  William  V.,  was  a  weak 
ruler;  and  despite  his  sympathy  with  tieotge 


III.,  the  rising  Dutch  democracy,  which 
warmly  supported  the  American  colonists,  in- 
sisted on  Holland  adopting  the  "  Armed  Neu- 
trality "  (1780),  and  rushed  into  a  naval  war 
with  England.  But  the  glory  of  Holland 
had  now  departed,  and  the  iStates  willingly 
accepted  an  inglorious  peace  in  1783.  In  1787 
the  English  and  Prussians  combined  to  icstore 
the  Stadtholder,  an  act  which  directly  led  to 
the  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French  Re- 
public, with  the  approbation  of  the  Dutch 
democracy.  Holland  was  forced  to  lend 
its  navtil  strength  to  France,  and  re- 
mained iu  antagonism  to  England  until  1815. 
It  was  laigely  througb  Engluh  influence  that 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  erected  Holhind  and 
Belgium  into  a  kingdom  for  the  house  of 
Orange.  In  1830,  after  the  revolt  of  Belgium, 
England  and  France  blockaded  the  Dutch 
ports,  and  insisted  on  *he  signature  of  the 
Convention  of  London  in  1833,  which  gave 
Belgium  its  independence.  In  1667  the 
I'reaty  of  London  guaranteed  Luxemburg  to 
Holknd. 

GratUu,  Hut.  of  tlu  Ntthtrland*,  and  for  tiM 
earlier  period,  tbe  works  of  Hi*  Hotl«r; 
Wotraaeor,  Dt  VadeyUttid»cht  HitlorU ;  Z<eo,  Zvdff 
BtKher  Kitdti-iayidiKhti-  Gmchiehii;  Hanke.  HUI. 
^  £itg. ;  Staubope,  HuC,  <{^£m|.,*  Cumiutcham, 
Sitt.  ^Sng-  CMiMern.  p,  j.  .j,^ 

Holies,  Denzil,  Limnjb.  1-o97.  rf.  1681) 
was  tho  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Cliiro.  On 
entering  Parliament  (1624)  he  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
iii'ilent  opponents  of  Buckingham.  On  March 
2,  1029,  when  the  S^xiRkfr  whs  about  to  ad- 
journ thi3  House  in  obcdienoc  to  the  king's 
Older,  Holies  forced  him  bnck  into  his  chair, 
for  wTiich  act  he  was  flned  a  thousand  marks 
iind  impriMoned.  At  th(;  opening  of  the  Long 
I'arlianiL'nt  he  was  much  valued  and  esteemed 
by  the  whole  popular  i>arty.  In  the  ywir  1044 
ho  was  ont-  of  the  commissioners  sent  to 
Oxfoi-d  to  negotiate  with  the  king,  showed 
himself  \-ery  anxious  to  effect  a  reconciliation, 
and  was  consequently  accused  of  trotchery 
by  l«ord  Savile.  Holies  was  the  leader  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  their  contest  with 
the  Independents  and  vith  the  army.  In 
August,.  tdiT,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  i-cturned  to  share  the 
short  triun^h  of  the  Prosbj'terians,  tind  was 
foncd  ag«in  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy, 
and  to  console  himself  by  exposing  Cromwell 
in  his  Memoiii.  Holies  reappeai-ed  in  I*ar- 
liament  in  1059,  and  was  spokesman  of  the 
deputation  of  tho  Commons  sent  to  Breda. 
t>ix  months  lator  he  sat  in  the  court  which 
judged  the  regicides,  and  was  raised  to 
tho  peerage  b>-  the  title  of  Baron  Holies, 
in  1661.  In  1603  ho  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Pnris,  recalled  in  lOG.i,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Breda  in  1607,  but  utterly 
disapproved  the  foreign  policy  of  Charles. 
"Save  what  the  government  of  the  Parlia* 
ment  did,"  he  wiote,  "  we  have  not  takm  one 
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truo  itw  or  struck  one  true  stroke,  since 
Qaeen  Elisabeth's  time."  His  last  public 
act  was  to  vote  for  the  acquittal  of  Lord 
Stafford  a680).  He  died  February  17,  1681. 
Burnet  oescribeB  him  aa  "a  man  of  great 
courage,  and  of  as  great  pride.  He  had  the 
soul     a  stubborn  old  Roman  in  him." 

Kraurfn  puUIshed  1b  Xaam'n  Trtutti  Oidsot, 
K«mk  ft  Wi  OoHtomporaiM. 

Holy  Alliaaoe,  Tmb,  was  a  treaty-  con- 
cluded at  Paris  on  Sept.  26,  1815,  between 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Francis,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  ministers.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
the  instigator  of  the  step,  and  he  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  it  under  the  influence  (tf 
iladame  Krudener,  a  visionary  Pietist.  The 
main  points  of  the  agreement  were  as  follows : 
(1)  European  Christendom  was  regarded  aa 
forming  a  single  family,  "  the  only  principle 
either  Between  governments  or  subjects  is  to 
regard  themselves  aa  members  of  the  same 
Christian  nation,  the  three  allied  princes 
considering  themselves  as  delegated  by  Pro- 
vidence to  govern  three  branches  of  the  same 
ftimily."  (2)  Three  States,  representing  three 
forma  of  Christianity,  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Roman  Church,  and  Protestantism,  were 
asked  to  rise  above  their  differences,  and  to 
form  a  union  depending  on  their  common 
agreement.  (3)  CTiriatianity  was  proclaimed 
as  the  foundation  of  all  government  and  all 
civilisation,  "  the  sublime  truths  which  are 
taught  us  by  the  eternal  religion  of  a  God 
Kanour."  "The  present  act  has  no  other 
object  than  to  show  in  the  face  of  the 
universe  the  determination  to  adopt  no  other 
rule  of  conduct,  either  in  the  administration 
of  government,  or  in  the  political  relations 
with  other  governments,  than  the  precepts  of 
this  holy  religion,  precepts  of  justice,  charity, 
and  ^eace,"  which  are  ns  well  Atted  to  guide  the 
pubhc  (tcts  of  princes  us  they  are  to  guide  the 
lives  of  private  persons,  and  the  only  means 
to  consolidate  human  institutions  and  remedy 
their  imperfections.  (4)  The  three  sovereigns 
declared  themselves  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  a  true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  (d)  They 
were  to  consider  themselves  in  the  light  of 
fathers  to  their  subjects.  The  treaty  was 
offered  for  signature  to  all  European  powers, 
oKL-ept  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan.  Great 
Britain  alone  declined  to  accede  to  it,  but  the 
IVince  Regent  declared  his  personal  adhe- 
rence to  its  principles. 

Tlie  Treaty  is  pHuted  in  Koch  and  Schoell, 
UiUoin  det  Tnma  d«  Paix,  lil.  «7. 

[O.B.] 

Hobrrood  Abbey  was  founded  by 
David  I.  in  1128.  It  was  plundered  by  the 
English  in  1332  and  1385,  and  destroyed  by 
Hertford  in  1.544.  The  foundation  was  sup- 
pressed in  in47.  Botprood  Paiaee  was  made 
a  royal  resident      Junes  V.  in  1628,  and 


was  henceforth  the  ordinary  oflkaal  dwollinf- 
place  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  It  was  the 
sceneof  the  mnrd«  of  Bizzioin  1.566.  Charles 
I.  was  crowned  there  in  1633.  In  1660  it  was 
partly  destroyed  by  Cramwell's  troops.  In 
1745  it  was  for  a  short  time  occupied  by  the 
Young  Pretender.  After  being  allowed  to 
fall  ahnost  into  ruins  it  was  repaired  in  1850. 

Tfftniftgft  (iioHMffiuM,  sometimes  dominium 
from  iomo,  through  the  earlier  Latin  form 
ktminaticmn),  was  that  profession  of  feudal 
subjection  which  the  vaseal  [homo)  made  to 
his  lord  on  receiving  a  fief  from  his  hands. 
It  could  only  be  received  by  the  lord  himself. 
With  solemn  ceremonies  the  vassal  uncovered 
his  head,  laid  aside  sword  and  q>ear,  and  knelt 
before  his  suzerain,  and  formally  declared, 
<*  I  become  your  man  for  the  lands  which  I 
hold  of  you,  and  will  be  &ithfal  to  you 
against  all  men,  saving  the  fealty  which  I 
owe  to  my  lord  the  king."  The  oath 
of  fealty  and  the  grant  of  the  fief  followed 
the  formula  of  homage.  Ever}'  feudal  tenant 
on  acquiring  his  property  wM  compelled  to 
do  homage  to  his  lord.  Besides  lie^e  homagr, 
as  mentioned  abo%-e,  there  was  a  timple  ko- 
mage,  in  which  the  oath  of  fealty  did  not 
follow,  and  a  homage  that  involved  no  feudal 
duties,  such  as  thu  Palatine  earls  proffered  to 
the  English  kings  or  the  great  peers  of 
France  {homagium  perpnraffiuia),OTsachaaiite 
Duke  of  Normandy  pei-foimed  to  the  King  of 
France. 

Dncanee,  B.T.  homagtKm;  tiraclon.Ub.  S,  Ci^ 
35,  S  8;  CllaaviU.Ub.9,  cap.  1. 

Home  Rnle  lEoTWneiLt.  [Irilakd, 

Homildon  Hill,  The  Battls  op  (Sept. 
1402),  was  fought  near  Wooler  in  Northum- 
berland, between  a  marauding  party  of  the 
Scotch  under  Douglas,  and  an  English  force 
under  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  of  March.  The 
victory  was  won  for  the  English  by  the 
archers,  there  being  little  or  no  fighting  at 
close  quarters. 

Homilies,  The  Book  op.  In  the  year 
1542  Convocation  decided  to  issue  "certain 
homilies  for  the  stay  of  such  errors  as  were 
then  by  ignorant  preachers  spread  amonu 
the  people,"  and  this  determination  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  sermons, 
fitted  to  be  delivered  by  preachers  whoso 
ability  and  knowledge  wei-e  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  writing  their  own  discomsea  (1547). 
A  reprint  of  this  volume  appeared  in  1500. 
The  leading  writers  of  this  first  book  of 
ifomi/i^t  appear  to  hnvebeenCmnmer,  Hooper, 
and  Latimer,  bnt  one  or  two  of  the  sermons, 
at  lenat,  were  borrowed  from  earlier  publica- 
tions. The  second  book  of  HomilisM  was 
published  in  1663. 

Honduras,  British,  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  Central  America,  was  visited  by 
Columbus  in  1502,  and  was  for  many  years 
in  the  poveiaioa        Spain,  although  the 
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cout  ma  fraqoently  Bvwt  by  Rngliih  bno> 
caneert,  and  a  few  English  coIonisM  were 
bIbo  wUled  there.  In  1670  the  Spaniards 
confirmed  Great  Britain's  right  to  the 
Lagunh  de  Terminosand  the  parts  adjacent  in 
the  province  of  Yucatan,  those  phices  having 
been  actually  in  possession  of  British  subjects 
throagh  right  of  sufferance  or  indulgence. 
Bat  aespito  this  concession,  the  Spaniards 
some  fifty  year»  later  (1717)  attempted  to 
deprive  the  English  of  all  share  in  the 
country,  and  a  desultory  war,  which  lasted 
forty  years,  was  the  result.  It  was  not  till 
1786  that  Honduras  finally  became  British 
territory* ;  and  even  later  than  this  it  was,  in 
1796  and  subsequent  years,  again  attacked  by 
the  Spaniards.  Honduras  was  at  first  a  de- 
pendency of  Jamaica,  and  was  governed  by  a 
superintendent  and  an  executive  council  of 
nine,  acting  under  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
by  whom  they  were  appointed.  Besides  this 
executive  council  there  was  an  assembly 
elected  by  voters  possessed  of  £60  each.  In 
1861  it  was  made  a  colony,  though  still  sub- 
ordinate to  Jamaica,  from  wluch,  however,  it 
was  separated  in  1870. 

Konp-Koutf.  an  isluid  off  the  south- 
east coaitt  of  china,  was  occupied  by  the 
English  during  tho  Chinese  War  of  1840,and 
in  1842  was  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nankin.  Since  that  time 
the  otdony  of  Hong-Koi^  has  become  a 
centre  of  trade  and  a  naval  and  military 
station.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  aided  by  an  executive  council  of 
four  members,  and  a  legislative  council  con- 
sisting of  four  official  and  four  non-official 
members  appointed  by  the  crown. 

Honorius,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(627 — 643),  was  one  of  tho  companions  of 
Augustine,  and  was  famous  for  his  skill  in 
music.  On  the  death  of  Justus  he  succeeded 
to  the  archbishopric.  During  his  long  tenure 
of  office  ho  saw  the  completion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Northumbria  and  the  evangelisation 
of  Wessex  by  Birinus. 

Vook,  Avohbithojit  ofCanUHmrg. 

Sonoar.  The  term  honour  was  used  es- 
pecially *'  of  the  more  noble  sort  of  seigniories 
on  which  other  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
depend  by  pei-formance  of  some  customs  or 
services  to  those  who  are  lords  of  th^m." 
The  honour,  or  liberty,  was  one  of  the  great 
baronial  jurisdictions,  and  often  consisted  of 
many  manors.  Though  each  of  the  various 
manors  composing  tho  honour  had  its  own 
separate  jurisdiction,  yet  only  one  court  wiia 
hold  for  Uie  whole  :  hence  the  rights  of  Iho 
honour  are,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  manor 
or  liberty.  Fi-om  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
times  there  existed  largo  "liberties,"  whose 
jurisdiction  lay  outside  that  of  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  was  in  prirate  hands. 
Tha  tenants  in  these  liberties  attended  the 
court  <d  their  lord,  instead  of  the  hondred 


court,  and  were  judged  by  the  k»d*s  steward. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
honours  leem  to  have  belonged  to  churches, 
but  the  thega  poesesun^  five  hides  had  also  a 
right  of  judging  on  his  own  property.  In 
other  cases,  ^e  hundred  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  private  hands,  and,  under  these  circum- 
Btances^  would  be  pntcticaUy  a  manor.  But 
exemption  from  attending  uie  hundred  court 
did  not  excuse  attendance  at  the  shire-moot 
Under  the  Norman  kings,  the  number  of 
these  greater  franchises  or  honours  increased 
largely,  and  it  was  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work  of  Henry  I.  and  Henrv  II.  to  force 
the  barons  to  admit  the  toynl  officers  into  the 
privileged  courts.  The  above  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  manor,  which  differed  from  an 
honour  mainly  in  that  the  latter  was  composed 
of  several  distinct  manors.  These  great 
honours,  when  they  escheated  into  the  hands 
of  the  crown,  were  not  generally  joined  on  to 
the  ordinary  county  administration,  but  were 
cither  allowed  to  continue  tn  the  possession 
of  the  king,  and  were  £umed  like  a  shire,  or 
were  granted  out  again  as  an  hereditary  fief. 
But  even  if  retained  in  the  king's  hands,  the 
tenants  of  the  honour  did  not,  according  to 
Dr.  Stubbs,  rank  as  tenants-in-chief  of  the 
crown;  nor  was  the  king  justified  in  claim- 
ing dues  from  them  or  ^eir  immediate  lord. 
In  later  years,  honours  were  often  created  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  e.g.,  Ampthill,  Grafton, 
and  Hampton  Court,  by  33  Henry  VIII. 
Again,  four  years  later,  Henr>*  VIII.  was 
empowered  to  make  Westminster  and  King- 
ston-on-HuU  honours  if  he  would. 

T.  CuuniUKbam,  Law  DictioMru:  Stabbs, 
Contt.  Hint. 

Hood,  Saxuel,  Viscount  {b.  1724, 
d.  181G),  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1740. 
In  17a4,  he  was  in  the  command  of 
a  sloop  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Several  yearu  later  he  ser^'ed  under  Rodney  in 
the  bombardment  of  Havre,  and  passed  the 
four  years  which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  duty  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
twenty  years  he  was  created  a  baronet,  1778, 
and  later  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  with  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  which 
wjis  being  sent  to  reinforce  Rodney  in  the 
West  Indies,  1780.  On  Rodney  sailing  away  to 
England  with  a  large  convoy.  Hood  was  left 
in  command  of  the  fleet  off  the  Leeward 
Islands.  On  learning  that  De  Gmsse  bad 
sailed  to  America,  Hood  hastened  after  him, 
and  a  partial  en)ragement  occurred  between 
the  French  and  English  fleets.  Again  Do 
(irasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  whs 
followed  by  Hood,  who  baffled  for  some  time  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  French  fleet  and  army 
to  take  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  CSiris- 
tepher's.  The  island  at  length  capitulated, 
and  Hood  sailed  away  unmolested  to  join 
Rodney  at  Barbadoea.  On  April  9, 1762,  Sir 
Samutt  Hood,  in  command  cf  the  advanced 
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■qnadron,  conriitiiig  o(  dght  flhipa,  came  up 
with  the  French,  and  was  at  once  Tigorously 
Kttacked  by  fifteen  French  ships ;  hut  bo  ably 
did  he  fight  his  smitll  detachment,  that  on 
Rodney's  arrival  with  the  centre  squttdron, 
Be  Grasse  sailed  away.  The  next  two  days 
were  occupied  in  a  chane;  but  on  the  12th 
Bodney  manaj:ed  to  bring  the  French  fleet  to 
an  engagement  off  the  north-west  comer  of 
Dominica.  Hood's  division  was  engaged  with 
the  French  van,  and  the  contest  was  main- 
tained with  much  obstinacy  and  spirit,  until 
the  yUU  dt  Fori*,  De  Oraase's  ship,  struck  to 
the  Barjltuf,  the  flagship  of  Hood.  Hood  was 
rewarded  for  this  victory  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Hood  in  the  peerage  of  Inuand.  On  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  ne  returned  home,  and  in 
Uay,  1781,  was  returned  as  M.F.  for  West- 
minster. In  1786  he  was  appointed  port 
admiral  at  Portsmouth,  and  two  years  later 
was  constituted  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  vioe-admiral  of 
the  red,  and  was  at  once  cvdered  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  oommander-in-chief,  with  the 
object  of  taking  possession  of  Toulon.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months  this  town  was  reduced. 
At  the  end  of  1794  he  was  appointed  (Governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  being  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  English  peerage  with  the  title  of 
Viacount  Hood  (1796).  He  survived  his  ele- 
vation nearly  twenty  years. 

Allen,  Naoot  BattUt;  Lodge,  Portrait*. 

Hooper,  John  (&.  1175,  d.  1554],  at  first 
a  Cistercian  monk,  became,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation,  and  acquired  great  fame  as  a 
preacher.  In  1550  be  was  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  though  for  some  time  he  refused 
to  enter  upon  his  office,  owing  to  his  objection 
to  obey  any  spiritual  authority  but  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  to  wear  the  episcopal  dress.  In  1552 
he  received  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in 
eovuHfttdam,  and  "  by  his  activity,  his 
fervid  decimation,  and  his  bold  though  in- 
temperate zeal,  deserved  the  applause  and 
gratitude  of  the  well-wishers  to  the  new  doc- 
trines." On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper 
was  at  once  marked  out  as  a  victim,  was 
ejected  from  his  see,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  Flee^  September,  lfio3.  In  the  b^inning 
of  1955  he  was  condenmed  for  heresy,  and 
sent  to  Gloucester,  where  he  was  burnt  on 
Feb.  9.  "  His  charities,"  says  Professor 
Tytler,  "  were  extensive  and  unwearied ;  his 
hospitality  generous  and  Roble,  his  manners 
simple,  hut  piety  unaffected  and  ptofound." 

Foxe.iTarlirri,-  Lingard,  HM.ofBKo. ;  Froude, 
BiH,  of  Eng.;  Tytler.  H.»t.  of  Eng.  WMUr 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  BlUabdh. 

Hooker,  Richard  (5.  1653.  d.  1600),  the 
author  of  the  famous  E^eiiaatieat  Polity,  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  remained  until 
1S84.  In  following  year  he  became 
Master  of  the  Temple^  and  wu  involved  in  a 


controversy  with  Travers,  a  Noncoaformist, 
in  which  he  was  vigorously  supported  b^  hia 
friends  Archbishop  Whitgift  and  Bishop 
Sandys.  Travers  was  suspended,  and  "  to 
justify  his  suspension  we  are  in  possession 
of  Hooker's  immortal  work,"  which  has 
mined  for  him  the  epithet  of  "judicious." 
The  Ecelaiatlical  Politij  has  other  claims  to 
remembrance  besides  it«  literary  excellence. 
It  is  in  reality  a  defence  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  then  established;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  Hooker  has  to  deal 
with  those  pnnciples  which,  underlying 
the  Puritan  doctrines,  were  at  that  time 
forcing  their  way  into  such  prominence.  He 
first  of  all  in<^uires  into  the  nature  of  law, 
and  finds  that  it  ia  divided  into  two  distinct 
ssctioDB — ^lawB  immutable  and  laws  variable ; 
and  then  applies  the  toucbstooe  of  criticism 
to  decide  to  which  category  the  various  texts 
of  Scripture  belong.  The  extreme  Puritans, 
who  would  have  borrowed  even  their  criminal 
jurisprudence  from  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  are  met  at  the  threshold  by 
Hooker's  chaUenge.  Passing  on  from  general 
to  particular  points,  he  comes  to  the  burning 
question  of  episcopacy ;  and  here,  though  ad- 
hering to  the  belief  that  this  form  of  Church 
government  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  bases  bis  chief  argument  on  the  faict  that 
no  special  form  of  eccIeaiaBtical  rule  is  laid 
down  in  its  pages  as  being  absolutely  binding 
on  all  nations.  The  vai'ving  circumstances 
of  different  peoples  will,  he  argues,  lead  them 
to  form  a  mode  of  discipline  fitted  to  their 
necessities.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  this  place 
to  draw  attention  to  his  theories  of  secular 
government,  and  of  the  king's  limited  power, 
widely  as  they  differed  from  the  notions  gene- 
rally upheld  by  the  Church  party  in  the  en- 
suing reigns. 

Keble'a  edition  of  the  ^edtdiutienl  Polity. 

Hopton.  Sir  Ralph,  afterwards  Lord 
{d.  1662),  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
wars  of  tiie  Low  Countries.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Ci%-il  War  he  was  sent  into  the  western 
parts  of  England  to  assist  in  forming  an 
army  for  the  long.  His  success  in  Cornwall 
was  complete.  In  1643  he  defeated  Sir  W. 
Waller  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  but  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  In  the  same  ^-ear 
Charles  I.  appointed  him  Governor  of  Bristol 
and  created  him  Baron  Hopton.  Next  year, 
after  taking  Wint-hest^,  he  was  defeated  at 
Alresford  by  Sir  W.  WaUer  with  Haselrig's 
"  Lobsters,"  and  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  council  at  Bristol.  In 
1646  be  was  routed  by  Sir  T.  Fairfax  at  the 
battle  of  Torrington,  after  wluch  disairter  he 
dissolved  his  army  and  wi&drew  to  the  Scilly 
Islands,  and  subfleqaently  to  the  Continent. 
He  died  ^  Bruges. 

HtnwrtU)  Tkz,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupj'ing  the  modem  counties  of  Clack- 
mamian,  "Kraxon,  and  Fife,  with  the  euteom 
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put  of  Sttatlienie,  and  the  ocmntiy  to  tlie 
west  of  the  Ta-j. 

SonM  {ft-  45$)  18  said  to  have  been 
the  brother  of  Hen^t,  whom  he  aocom- 
pamed  in  bis  expedition  to  Britain,  vhere, 
according  to  tradition,  he  was  slain  in  the 
batOo  M  Ayleeford  (4&&).  The  tovn  of 
HmBtead*  in  Kent,  is  aaid  to  derive  ita  name 
from  him,  and  a  barrow  in  the  neiffhbonrhood 
is  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  d  Horsa.  The 
very  existence  of  Horsa  has  been  questioned 
of  late  years,  and  his  name  has  been  made  to 
be  no  more  than  a  representation  of  the  steed 
which  has  so  long  figured  on  the  standard  of 
Kent.  But  his  name  oocon  more  than  once 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ChronieU,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  a  real 
l^storical  character,  even  though  his  name  bears 
the  signification  attribated  to  it.  [Hbmqest.] 

Hospitallers,  Thb  Kmiqhtb,  or  Bkb- 
THKBM  OF  St.  John  at  JaKcsALSii,  were 
one  of  the  two  military  orders  of  Cnuaders. 
They  derived  their  name  "  from  their 
hospital  built  at  Jerusalem  for  the  use 
pilgrims  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  and 
dedicated  to  St  John  Baptist.*  The  order 
was  instituted  about  the  year  1092,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  hooae  in  Ltmdon 
till  the  year  1100.  Tliey  were  mudi  favoured 
by  the  nnt  two  Kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  and  Baldwin,  and  in  England 
soon  acquired  large  possessions.  The  superior 
in  England  became  in  process  of  time  a  lay 
baron,  and  had  a  seat  among  the  lords  in 
Parliunent.  They  bad  nmnerouB  manors 
scattered  over  different  counties  in  England. 
Each  settlement  of  Hospitallers  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  commander,  who  answered  to 
the  preceptors  of  the  Templars.  They  were 
followers  of  St.  Augustine's  rule,  and  wore  a 
black  habit,  with  a  white  cross  apou  it.  Their 
chief  establisfamrait  in  England  was  the  Hos- 

Sital  of  St.  John,  at  Clerlrenwell,  founded  by 
ordan  Briset,  about  1100.  Ita  revenue  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  seems  to  have  been  be- 
wecn  £2,000  and  £3,000.  Other  commanderies 
of  this  order  were  at  Beverley  (YorkBhire)  and 
Warwick.  In  Dugdalo's  Montuticon  (edit. 
1839}  more  than  fifty  others  are  enumerated. 

Dngdale,  JfotMtUMM ;  Tannar,  JTotttta  Jfonos- 
VMiBarbex.  But.  A*  KmithU  Holla; 
KviqUt  Hoqritoltm  «»  Jhfl«Hl  iCamden  Boo.). 

Sotham,  John  ns  {d.  1336),  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland  in  the 
Mcond  year  of  Edward  II.,  and  in  1311  is 
found  aa  guardian  of  Oaveston's  houses  in 
London.  Next  year  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  England,  and  in  1313 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France.  Two 
years  later  he  was  despatched  to  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  barune  there  to 
make  a  stand  against  Edward  Bruce.  In 
1318  he  was  appointed  Chancellor,  and  con- 
tinoed  to  hcdd  the  Great  Seal  till  January, 


1320.  Some  four  years  before  this  last  date 
(1316),  he  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Ely. 
On  the  accession  of  Edward  III.  he  was  once 
more  made  Chancellor,  but  was  struck  with 
paralysis  some  two  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1336. 

Hotluua,  SiH  John  (d.  1646),  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  attack  on  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  having  some  personal  grudge 
against  that  statesman.  In  the  debate  mm 
the  Itemonstraoce  he  sided  with  Hyde  \CLk- 
ebndonI  Next  year  (1642)  Hotham  was 
despatched  by  the  Parliament  to  take  com- 
mand of  Hull  and  secure  the  large  magasines 
of  that  important  town  for  the  popular  party. 
When  Charlee  demanded  admittance  to  this 
fortress  Hotham  refused  him,  and  the  Par- 
liament approved  the  conduct  of  their  ofilcer. 
But  he  was  not  entirely  in  the  confidence  of 
his  employers,  who  sent  his  son  to  play  the 
spy  upon  his  father's  movements.  Uofortu- 
nately,  when  Lord  Digby  fell  into  their 
hands,  Sir  John  allowed  his  honour  to  be 
tampered  with,  and  promised  to  deliTer  up 
the  town  on  the  first  shot  fired  against  it  by 
the  king's  army.  Accordingly  Hotham  per- 
mitted Digby  to  depart  for  the  purpose  <A 
carrying  the  news  to  York,  but  soon  found 
out  that  be  had  no  power  to  achieve  hia  par- 
pose.  A  little  later  both  Sir  Jc^  Hotham 
and  his  ton  were  executed  for  treaaonaUe 
correspondence  with  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle (January,  1646),  and  died  leaving  on 
men's  minds  the  impression  that  had  it  not 
been  for  their  weakneaa,  the  Parliament 
would  have  become  the  absolute  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Yorkshire. 

Sotspnr.  [Pekcy,  Hbnbt.] 

Hooifliers,  The,  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  Connemara  in  the  winter  of  1711. 
They  consisted  of  armed  partiee,  disguised  by 
white  sheets,  and  spread  over  Mayo,  Sligo, 
Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Clare,  slaughtermg 
and  "  houghinK  "  the  cattle,  from  which  last 
practice  they  derived  their  name.  Notices 
were  posted  up,  signed  by  "  Captain  Evan," 
bidding  the  shepherds  remain  indoors.  None 
of  the  Houghers,  who  were  evidently  directed 
by  men  at  birth  and  education,  had  been 
apprehended,  when  a  government  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  promising  a  free  pard<ni  to 
all  who  would  confess.  TTpmt  this,  mxteen 
young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  best 
Catholic  families,  came  forward  in  Galway, 
and  by  the  end  of  1713  the  movement  hod 
ceased.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it 
was  merely  intended  to  check  cattle-fanning 
and  Protestantism,  or  whether  it  had  a 
Jacobite  origin :  but,  in  any  case,  the  priests 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  the 
disturbance.  Afterwards,  the  Houghers  were 
identified  with  the  Whiteboye  (q.v,).  In 
1783  the  Houghers  directed  their  efforts 
against  soldiers,  and  a  bill  was  passed  against 
them  in  1784. 
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KoUOCarls,  Tub,  or  Thixgambn  {Hu» 
earU),  were  a  bodv-^oard  formed  by  Canute 
from  the  remains  of  the  fom<wildngB,  who,  after 
tJie  battie  in  which  theae  ^ntwpowv  waa 
brokoi,  came  to  England,  under  l^nrkill  the 
Tall,  and  took  Canterbury.  Canute  <»ganiaed 
them  into  two  bodies,  of  about  2,000  men 
each,  picked  Boldicra,  from  all  lands  mider  his 
rule.  "This  force,"  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
"  was,  in  fact,  a  reviTal  of  the  earliest  form 
<rf  the  primitive  Comitatos,  only  more 
fhoronghly  and  permanently  organised;  re- 
ceiving regular  pay,  and  reinforced  by  volun- 
teers of  ul  kinds  and  of  all  nations,  they 
doubtless  gradually  departed  from  the  higher 
type  of  Oomitatus,  and  approached  more 
nearly  to  the  levd  of  ordinary  mercenaries. 
They  were,  in  fact,  (ba  ^erm  of  a  standing 
army,  an  institution  which  later  kings  and 
preat  earls,  English  as  well  as  Banish,  fbund 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue."  "nieEng^i^ 
kiiia;*B*Hoitaecarl8  wore  almost  exterminated 
at  tibe  batOoB  of  BtainEnd  Bridge  and  Senhe. 

XoV6dsilf  Roger  op  {i.  eirea  1201),  one 
the  meet  valuaUe  of  our  early  cluoni- 
ders,  was  ^vobably  a  native  of  Howden,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yotkshire.  He  may  have 
been  introdocea  to  pnblio  life  by  Bishop  Hugh 
de  Puiset,  of  Durham ;  but,  in  any  case,  he 
was  emidoyed  in  the  kill's  service  by  1174, 
for  in  tbiB  year  we  find  him  in  attendance  on 
Heiuy  n.  in  France.  Next  year  Henry  eent 
him  into  Galloway,  to  induce  the  princes  of 
Galloway  to  acknowledge  the  King  of  England 
as  their  lord.  A  few  yean  later  Boger  was 
employed  in  the  monastic  elections  of  1186, 
and  in  1189  was  josticb  itinerant  for  the 
forests  in  the  north  of  England,  from  which 
time  he  is  loBt  right  «t.  Dr.  Btubba  has 
divided  the  Clkrenielg  of  Roger  Hovedm  into 
four  parta: — part  1  comes  down  to  1148,  part 

2  extends  from  1149  to  1109,  3  from  1170  to 
1192,  4  from  1192  to  1201.  Of  these  four 
diviaions,  the  same  auth<nity  remarks  that  ^art 
1  ia  a  copv  of  an  earlier  Dnrfaam  compilation, 
to  which  Qe  has  made  a  few  additions;  part 

3  is  Hoveden's  own  narrative,  bnt  ia  lugely 
indebted  to  the  Melrom  Chronicle,  and  is  by 
no  mccms  free  from  chronological  errors ; 
part  3  is  a  revision,  or,  rafiier,  a  now 
edition,  of  the  Chroniele,  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Btrudict  of  ItterboroHgh,  to  which, 
however,  Roger  haa  added  some  important 
docnmenta;  part  i  appears  to  have  been 
Hoveden's  own  work,  and  is  of  roecial  value 
for  the  time  of  which  it  treats.  Uovedra  has 
been  edited,  with  invaluable  prefaces,  Dr. 
Stubba  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

Stnbfcs,  Introd.  in  the  Bolls  Edition  t  Or  J. 
D.  Bardjr,  Dnrriptwc  fTntalogua. 

Somrd,  Thh  Fakilt  of.  Acc(«ding  to 
Sir  Bernard  Burke,  ihe  familjr  of  Homrd 
was  eatablished  in  Norfolk  m  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Sir  Robert 
Howard  mamed  EBiabeth,  oanghter  «d 
atsT.-19 


Thomas  Jlowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk  (who 
was  descended  from  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
son  of  King  Edward  I.),  and  of  EUxabrth, 
daughter  and  hdresa  of  Richard  Fitsalan, 
Earl  of  ArundeL  Thus  the  estates  of  the 
Mowbraya  and  Fitzalans  came  into  poasesaion 
of  the  Howards.  In  1470  Sir  John  Howard, 
son  of  this  Sir  Robert,  was  created  Lord 
Howard,  and  in  1483  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  Anumg  other  peerages  in  this 
family  are  those  d  Howard -de- Walden 
(created  1597),  Howard  of  Gloasop  (1869), 
Carlisle  (1661),  Effingham  (1664),  Sntfolk 
(1«03). 

Howard,  Bib  Edwabd  (d.  1613),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  victw  of  Flodden. 
Occupying  the  position  of  Lord  High  Admiral 
of  Engird,  he  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions.  In  1610,  supported  by  his 
brotiier,  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  as  a  subordinate 
officer  in  hia  fleet,  he  killed  the  Bcoteh 
privateer,  Andrew  Barton,  and  captured  two 
of  hia  stupa.  In  1612,  on  hia  return  from 
Spain,  wlune  he  had  conducted  the  Englidi 
forces,  under  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  Sir 
Edward  Howard  captured  many  French 
oierchantmen,  and  made  several  destructive 
descents  on  the  French  coast.  Having  refitted 
at  Southampton,  and  being  reinforced  by  a 
further  squadron  of  twenty-five  sail,  he  en- 
gaged with  a  French  fleet  of  thirty>mne  sail 
near  Brest,  on  Au^.  10.  Victory  once  again 
inclined  to  the  side  of  the  English,  but  a 
complete  triumph  was  prevented  by  the  dismay 
occasioned  to  both  the  contending  parties 
npon  the  conflagration  of  the  two  fairest 
shipa  on  each  side,  the  ReyaU  and  the  Corde- 
Her,  whose  entire  crews,  to  the  number  of 
1,700  men,  peridied  in  the  flames.  In  1613 
Sir  Edward  Howard  was  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  French  fleet  near  Brest  (April 
29).  He  was  succeeded  in  his  oflSce  of  Ixjrd 
Hig^  Admiral  by  his  brother,  Sir  Thomas 
Howard,  who  became  in  later  yean  the  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfo^ 

Howard  op  EFPCrOKAX,  WnXTAH,  LOKD 

g'.  1673),  waa  the  son  of  Thomas,  second 
uke  of  Norfolk,  Marshal  of  England. 
On  the  charge  of  concealing  the  incontinence 
of  hia  niece,  Catherine  Howard,  Lord  William 
was  declared  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason, 
and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
Ho  soon,  however,  recovered  his  liberty, 
and  was,  OBder  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
w^iloyed  «d  various  di^domatio  Missions, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  to  the 
Gear  of  Muscovy,  in  1S&3.  Soon  after  Mary's 
accession  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  In 
1554  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in 
crushing  the  Kentish  rebellion,  and  suo- 
eessfully  prevented  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
entering  London.  It  waa  owing  to  his  in- 
flnowe  as  head  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
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land,  that  Gardiner  found  it  expedient  not  to 
prees  the  char^  a^inst  ElizaWth  of  being 
implicated  in  Wyatt'a  rebellion ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  reign  of  Mai^  he  exenased  a 
constant  watch  over  the  pnnceaa,  by  whom, 
after  her  accession,  he  was  created  Lord  Cham- 
berlain  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  as  a  reward  for 
his  devotion.  In  1559  he  was  sent  as  com- 
taissioner  to  Cambrai,  in  conjunction  with 
Br.  Wottott  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
Babaequently  did  his  best  to  vaiixg  about  the 
marriage  <a  the  queen  with  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria. 

Fronde,  HM.  of  Eng. ;  Trtler,  Sntfland  muIm- 
Edward  YI.,  Mam,  and  flualMfi;  Aikin, 
lf«nunrj  of  th4  Court  of  Qumm  SIuiUi«(h. 

SowBVd  OF  Epfinohau,  CHAHLsa,  Lord 
{b.  1336,  d.  1624),  was  the  son  of  William, 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  grandson 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Ninfolk.  In  the 
year  1569  he  held  a  command  in  the  roj-al 
army  during  the  Northern  rebellion,  and, 
in  1587,  very  strongly  advised  the  execution 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  1685,  althoiigh 
a  Catholic,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  and  had  command 
of  the  fleet  during  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  his  resdution  and  bravery  being 
conspicuous  throughout  the  ctisis.  la  1596 
he  was  asBOciatad  with  the  Earl  of  Essex 
in  the  expedition  against  Cadiz,  and  was 
created  Earl  of  Nottingham  as  a  reward 
for  his  services.  In  1601  he  was  instrumental 
in  suppresstng  the  insorroction  of  Essex, 
with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  after  the 
Spanish  expedition.  Undw  James,  Xjord 
Howard  continued  to  hold  his  office  as  ad- 
miral, and  filled  the  post  of  Lord  High 
Steward  at  the  coronation.  Though  without 
very  great  experience  or  commanding  ability, 
Lord  Howard  was  fairly  succeesfuL  He  had 
some  naval  skill,  and  was  both  bold  and  pru- 
dent He  knew  whose  advice  to  follow,  and 
was  very  popular  in  the  navy.  [AiucADA.J 
Lingatd,  Hut.  ofSng. ;  Fronde,  Hitf.  of  fug. 

Sowardf  Lokd  "William  {d.  1640),  was 
the  second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Bidro  of 
Norfolk,  and  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 
He  was  suspected  of  being  implicated  in 
Francis  Throgmortoa's  plot,  1583,  but, 
though  he  was  arrested,  no  proof  of  his  com- 

{tlicity  could  be  obtained.  Having  become 
ord  of  Naworth  Castle  in  right  of  his  wife, 
be  was  made  AVarden  of  the  Western  Marches. 

HowWfd  or  EscBiCK,  EowAKD,  Lord  (d. 
1675),  was  the  eeventh  son  of  "nunnaa  Howard, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  was  created  Baron 
Howard  of  EMuick,  in  Yorkshire,  1628.  He 
sided  with  the  Parliament  throughout  the 
Civil  War,  and,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  consented  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commons,  where  he  represented 
Carlisle;  he  also  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  In  Juh-,  1650,  be  was 
•ocuiad  by  Hajor-Oenenl  Hkniacm  of  taking 


bribes  from  wealthy  delinquents.  A  year  later 
he  was  convicted,  expelled  from  the  Houae, 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  and 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000.  He  was  soon  re- 
leaMo,  and  the  fine  was  not  exacted,  but  he 
took  no  further  part  in  public  afhirs. 

Howard,  Juhv  {h.  1726,  d,  1790],  a 
distdnguishea  philuithropist,  was  bcnm  in 
Lontktn,  and  after  being  for  some  time 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  travelled  over 
Europe.  In  1756  he  undertook  a  voyage  to 
Idsbon,  but  on  the  way  was  captured  a 
French  privateer,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
held  in  captivity.  In  1773  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  state  of  the  English  prisons, 
and  he  vinted  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
Continent  to  examine  their  prisons.  In  1777, 
he  published  Tkt  State  of  the  Prisont  in 
England  and  WaUt,  which  had  the  effect  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  the  abuses  which 
prevailed,  and  ultimately  leading  to  great 
reforms.  He  died,  at  Ehetson  while  pron- 
cuting  researches  into  the  plague. 

Howard  v.  OoBsatt^  Casi  of.  Hr. 

Howard,  who  had  been  Stockdale's  solicitor 
in  his  action  against  Messrs.  Hansard  in 
1839  and  1840,  Inought  an  action  against  the 
officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
taken  him  into  custody,  and  obtained  a  ver- 
dict for  £100.  He  then  obtained  a  second 
verdict  against  Sir  W.  Gossett,  the  Seigeant- 
at-Arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  Spniker's 
warrant  was  informaL  The  question  was 
once  more  brought  before  the  Court  of  Ex 
chequer,  and  here  the  verdict  of  the  lower 
court  was  revened.  The  case  forms  a  con- 
stitutional precedent  of  some  importance.  As 
Sir  Erskine  May  points  out,  "  The  act  of  the 
officer  and  not  the  authority  of  the  Houae  itself 
was  questioned." 

Hit.  Cotft.EM. 

Row6,  JoHW  (d.  1721),  was  returned  as 

member  for  Cirencester  to  the  Convention  of 
1689,  having  previously  been  known  as  the 
author  of  some  savage  lampoons.  He  was 
appointed  Vice-Chamberlain  to  Queen  Mar>'. 
He  proved  himself  a  zealous  Whig,  and  pro* 
posed  sending  Dutch  troops  to  anpprMs  a 
Scotch  regiment,  which  had  mutinied  when 
ordered  to  the  Contiuent.  He  attaclnd  Car- 
marthen and  Halifax,  demanding  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  king's  councils, 
but  without  effect.  He  was  dismissed  from 
his  office  in  1693,  apparently  for  imagining 
that  Quern  Mar}*  was  in  lore  with  him. 
From  this  time  he  displayed  the  most  ranco- 
rous hatred  against  the  qneen  and  her  hus- 
band, and  moved  the  impeachment  of  Bnmet 
for  writing  an  obnoxious  pastoral  letter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  a  Tory,  and  a 
sealons  advocate  for  peace.  He  clamoured 
eagerly  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Dutch 
giwrds,  althouf^  he  had  formerly  urged  thmi 
employment.  He  was  a  vigorous  supporter 
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of  tho  Irish  Resumption  Bill.  In  1701  we 
find  him  in  (wmmunication  with  the  French 
ambaaaactor,  and  making  a  violeat  attack 
on  the  Ptulition  Treaties,  in  the  course 
of  vhich  Uowe  uttered  the  most  bitter 
invectives  against  the  king.  At  the  end  of 
1701  he  was  rejected  by  the  Oloucestershire 
electors.  In  1702  he  received  the  office  of 
Joint  Paymaster  of  theforces.  Heagatnfouud 
himself  at  the  bottom  at  the  twll,  bat  on  a 
scrutiny  of  the  votes  was  declared  duly 
elected,  and  was  replaced  on  petitirax.  iie 
moved  without  success  that  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  should  have  the  enormous  in- 
come of  £100,000  a  year  on  the  death  of 
Uueen  Aone.  Howe  was  sworn  of  the 
l*rivy  CouiLcil  in  1708,  but  on  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
ofGcea,  and  paased  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  retuement. 

Ibwaulajr,  SM.  ofS^g. ;  Banke,  HitL     Eng. ; 
Stnnbope,  Btiyn  of  Qhma  Aunt. 

BowOf  Richard,  1st  Eaul  [b.  1722,  d. 
1799),  a  third  son  of  the  second  Viscount 
Howe,  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  enqiloyed  under  Lord  An  son. 
After  serving  for  some  time  in  the  West 
Indies  he  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
sloop  in  1745.  In  1748  he  retnmed  to  Eng- 
lana,  and  spent  three  years  in  studjnng 
navigation  and  tactics.  He  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  perform  a  scmi-diplomatio  mission 
in  the  KecUterranean,  and  executed  it  with 
great  skill  and  judgment.  In  1764,  while 
attached  to  Boscawen's  fleet,  he  captured  a 
IVench  ship.  Three  years  later  he  was 
returned  to  Farliament  for  Dartmouth,  and 
in  the  following  year  made  himself  con- 
spicuous in  Hawkes  attacks  on  the  French 
coast,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  to  the 
family  title  and  estates  on  the  death  of  his 
Inotlier,  Viscount  Howe.  Once  more  he 
distinguished  himself  at  the  action  in  Qni- 
beron  Bay  in  1769.  During  the  American 
War  be  was  employed  on  that  station ;  but 
his  force  was  so  small  and  ill  provided  that 
he  could  effect  little  or  nothing.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  17S2,  he  was  at  once 
despatched  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  a  ser* 
vice  which  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
superior  number  of  the  enemy.  On  his 
return  in  1783  he  was  appointed  First  Com- 
niissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  except 
during  the  short  Coalition  administra- 
tion, held  that  post  until  1788,  when  he 
rerigned  and  was  created  an  earl.  In  1793, 
when  the  war  with  France  broke  out,  Lord 
Howe  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Channel  Fleet.  On  Mar  2,  1794,  he  sailed 
from  St.  Helens,  and  on  June  1  gained  a 
decisive  victor>-  over  the  French.  Honours 
were  heaped  upon  him;  and  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  in  1791,  Lord  Howe 
was  armed  with  full  powers  to  restore  order 
in  the  navy.  To  effect  tnis  purpose  he  exercised 
■0  much  moderation,  flmmesa,  and  tact,  that 


he  soon  brought  back  the  sailors  to  tiieir 
allegiance.  As  a  commander.  Lord  Howe 
has  been  accused  of  being  too  cautious ; .  as  a 
man,  however,  he  seems  to  have  had  many 
estimable  qualities. 

James.  Naval  ttUL;  Allan.  BaUIm  tf  ikt 

Howe,  Sir  Williah  {d.  1814).  brother 

of  Enrl  Howe,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  America  in 
1776.  Acting  in  this  capacity  ho  won  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  (1779),  and  took  New  York 
(1776).  Kext  ^'ear  he  defeated  the  enemy  at 
Brandywiue  River  and  occupied  Philudelpnia, 
but  was  re-called  in  1778  at  his  own  request. 

Howal  Dlia  <Howsl  Ihc  Good)  was  the 
most  famous  of  tiie  early  Welsh  kings  (rvwncrf 
916—918).  He  was  the  son  of  Cadeil  and  the 
grandson  of  Rhodri  Uawr.  Howel  seems  to 
have  had  a  vague  sort  of  overlordship  over 
North  Wales,  mioee  chief  king  was  his  cousin, 
Idwal  Foel.  Later  writers  have  spoken  of  him 
as  king  of  all  Wales;  but  he  at  most  possessed 
over  bis  contemporary-  pnnccs  the  authority 
of  superior  ability  and  power.  He  never  dis- 
puted the  West  fiaxon  overlordship,  and  in 
922  accepted  Edward  the  Elder  as  "  fether 
and  lord."  He  seems  to  have  attended  the 
English  witenagemots,  attested  charters,  and 
there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  Edmund  against 
Cumbria  in  946.  Howel  is  most  fumous 
for  his  collection  of  Welsh  laws  and  cus- 
toms, which  he  made  at  a  great  gatluring 
of  Welsh  prelates  and  princes  at  his  hunt- 
ing lodge,  near  Wbitland,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, known  as  Ty  Gw)-n  ar  Daf.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  aided  by  Bleg>'wr)-d, 
the  flist  scholar  of  his  time,  and  to  have 
taken  the  laws  in  person  to  Home  to  obtain 
papal  sanction  (926).  But  the  *'  Book  of  the 
White  House"  is  no  longer  extant,  and  the 
bulky  codes  which  now  go  by  the  name  of 
the  Laws  of  Howel  Dha  can  only  in  their 
present  form  be  referred  back  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  centur}-,  though  doubtless  based  on 
earlier  collections.  They  comprise  three 
varying  laws  belonging  to  the  districts  of 
Gwj-n^d,  Powys,  and  Dyfed  respectively. 
Uliey  bear  laige  traces  of  English  influence, 
and,  though  hirgely  occupied  with  minute 
details  of  fines  and  court  duti«,  are  veiy 
valuable  sources  of  information.  Howel  di^ 
in  948,  and  the  peace  which  seems  to  have 
attended  his  power  died  with  him,  "He 
was,"  says  the  native  chronicler,  "  the  wisest 
and  jugtest  of  all  Welsh  princes,  greatly 
loved  by  everj-  Welshman  and  by  the  wise 
among  the  Saxons." 

The  Lav*  of  HowA  Dha  were  flrrt  printed 
by  Wottoti,  and  »lterw«rdB  more  complptely 
Mid  accnrsteljr  «dit«d  bj  Mr.  Aneurin  Oven  in 
tba  B^cord  Commisaion's  A*c>tni  Ltan  and 
IniKtMl**  of  IFalM  ;  firat  y  TywuMjitoa ;  Q^wmtkth 
BtwI;  Anrmltt  CamMmf  Lwtr  handavTMi* 
WUUuu.  HWonr  (/  WOm.         [T.  F.  T.] 
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SCowiok,  Loud.    [Ghby,  Eau..] 

HndibTU.    [Butleh,  Sahusl.] 

Hndaou,  Sir  Jbffuey  {b.  1619,  d.  1682), 
was  Charles  L's  favourite  dwarf.  He  was  {aith- 
iully  attached  to  Uueen  Heorietta,  whom  ho 
accompanied  in  her  &r8t  flight  frooiEagland ; 
not  long  after  thia  be  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Turkish  pirat«a  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  before 
long  he  was  released  and  served  as  a  captain 
of  horse  in  the  royal  army.  When  the  royal 
cause  became  hopeless  he  again  retired  to 
Fnnce  with  the  queen,  but  returned  to 
England  at  Qio  Restoration,  and  in  1681  was 
accQsed  of  complicity  in  the  Popish  Plot.  On 
accoont  he  was  imprisoned,  and  died  very 
soon  afterwards  in  ca^iUvity. 

Kudwni'fl  Bmr  T«rritorlM,  Thb  (or 

Pkincb  Rupert's  Land),  which  extended  over 
a  vast  area  in  the  north-west  of  British 
America,  received  their  name  from  the  ex- 
|»k)rer  Hudson,  who  in  1610  penetrated 
mto  the  bay  which  still  bears  his  name. 
It  had  been  previously  visited  by  Sebastian 
Oibot  in  1517,  and  by  Davis  in  1585. 
The  example  of  Hudson  was  followed  a  few 
jean  later  by  various  exploring  partifis, 
and  the  regions  about  the  bay  were  found  to 
be  abundantly  stocked  with  animals  furnishing 
valuable  fur.  In  1670  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  formed,  and  settlements  were 
eatabUabed  in  various  places.  Frequent 
collisions  took  place,  between,  the  En^ish 
settlers  and  the  French,  who  in  1685  took 
most  of  the  English  factories.  The  Peace  of 
Utrecht  in  1713  restored  the  English  posses- 
sions, and  although  there  were  sabsequent 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  drive 
out  the  British  again,  they  were  unsoc- 
cessfuL  The  Hudacm*8  Bay  Company  was 
canied  on  in  accordance  wiu  the  charter  of 
1670,  which  *'  authorises  the  governor  and 
company  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for 
the  good  government  of  their  territory,  and 
the  advancsment  of  trade,  and  to  impose 
penalties  and  punishments  not  repugnant  to 
tha  laws  of  E^land."  In  ISfiS  part  of  the 
territory  was  formed  into  the  colony  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  1870  the  remaining 
portion,  then  known  as  the  Korth  West 
Territoiiea.  was  incorporated  with  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (q.v.).  It  is  governed  by 
a  lieutenant^vemor  and  council  of  five. 

B.V.»burtiii,EngUACaloniM;  fitrS-Creur. 

Sue  and  Cry  is  derived  from  the  French 
words  /liter  and  erier,  both  of  which  signify  to 
cry  aloud.  In  early  English  law  it  was  one 
of  the  recognised  processes  of  common  law  for 
securing  the  arrest  of  a  felon.  The  plaintiff 
■who  had  been  robbed  hud  by  this  process  the 
right  of  acquainting  the  constable  of  the 
township  with  the  wrong  he  had  sufferrd, 
and  the  description  of  the  culprit.  The 
constable  might  then  call  npon  all  the  inhaln- 


tants  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the  suspected 
criminal  with  horn  and  voice ;  and  so  follow 
up  the  offender's  tracks  to  the  limits  of  the 
township,  at  which  limit  this  constable  would 
generally  hand  on  the  duty  of  pursuit  to  the 
constable  of  the  neighboarins;  parish.  It  was 
enjoined  by  the  Statute  of  'l^^atminater,  1275, 
and  regulated  by  Acts  made  in  tha  yean 
1285,  1585,  173a,  and  1749. 

Hi^pwnots.  [PbotkstavtRifcobisix 
Erolaxo.] 

TfTin,  or  Kingston -UFOx-Hi'LL,  derives  its 
second  name  from  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing  its 
advantageous  position,  took  much  trouble  in 
fortifying  the  place.  But  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  considerable  importance  even  before 
this  time.  The  great  nouse  of  De  la  Pole 
were  Hull  merchants.  About  the  year 
1300,  Edward,  in  nn  ordinance  haviog 
reference  to  ih»  establishment  of  mints, 
appointed  it  one  of  the  places  for  the 
erection  of  furnaces.  Its  prosperity,  though 
occasionally  interrupted  by  plague  and 
famine,  seems  to  have  been  continnous 
during  the  succeeding  centuries.  In  1642 
the  town  came  into  great  prominence  as 
one  of  the  most  important  magazines  of 
arms  in  the  country.  Owing  to  this  it  was 
entrusted  by  Parliament  to  the  keeping  of 
Sir  John  Hotham,  whose  refusal  to  admit  the 
king  within  the  gates  was  almost  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, Sir  John  was  found  in  correspondence 
with  the  Royalists,  treating  for  the  surrender 
of  his  chai^.  For  this  offence  he  suffered 
death ;  while  the  town  of  Hull  held  out 
against  the  siege  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle. 

Knmble  P«tition  and  Advic*,  The 

(1657),  was  the  second  paper  Constitution  of 
the  Protectorate.  When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met  in  1657,  great  anxiety  was 
felt  for  the  course  e\-entB  would  take  if  the 
Protector  were  to  bo  suddenly  carried  off  by 
death  or  murder.  On  February  23  Alderman 
Pack,  member  for  the  city  of  London,  brought 
in  a  motion  to  this  effect,  and  enunciated  his 
proposals,  which  bore  the  title  of  "  An 
Humble  Address  and  Remonstrance."  These 
propositions  were,  after  a  long  debate 
accepted  by  the  House,  in  spite  of  the  op* 
position  of  the  military  members.  On  April 
4,  when  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
discuss  the  whole  question  with  him,  Crom- 
well definitely  refused  to  exchange  the  title 
of  Protector  for  that  of  king:  but  with  this 
and  a  few  other  minor  exceptions,  the 
whole  of  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice 
received  the  Protectmr's  assmt  (May  2S| 
1657).  The  chief  provinons  of  this  docn- 
ment  were,  that  Cromwell  should  name  his  own 
successor  in  bis  lifetime ;  that  a  Paiiiament 
of  two  Houses  should  be  called  every  three 
years  at  the  furthest;  that  Papists  be  dis- 
abled from  sitting  in  Parliament  and  votog 
in  the  election  of  members ;  that  an  Upper 
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House  be  constitated,  consiatiiig  o{  from 
lorty  to  seventy  members,  whereof  twenty- 
one  ahouldfonn  a  qiuvom;  that  the  members 
of  this  Upper  House  should  be  nominated 
bv  Cromwell  in  the  fiiat  place — the  right 
of  filling  up  vacancies  being,  however, 
inherent  in  the  chamber  itself;  that  a 
constant  revenue  of  £1,300,000  a  year  bo 
granted  for  the  ouintenance  of  the  armr  and 
navy,  other  supplies  being  granted  Parlia- 
ment, specially  as  need  should  anse;  that 
the  Protector's  council  should  con«st  only  of 
"  such  as  are  of  known  piety  and  of  undoubted 
affection  to  the  rights  of  these  nations," 
even  in  matters  of  religious  faith ;  that  this 
council  be  not  removed  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament;  that  it  shall  appoint  to  the 
military  and  naral  commands  on  Cromwell's 
death;  that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  chief 
justices,  &o.,  be  approved  by  Parliament ; 
that  Parliament  should  issue  a  public  con- 
fession of  faith,  to  which,  however,  none 
should  be  emnpelled  to  assent,  nor  be 
molested  for  holding  other  views  so  long 
as  tiiey  did  not  abuse  this  liberty;  but 
that  nutber  Papacy  nor  Prekcy  be  suffered. 
When,  however.  Parliament  once  more  met  in 
Jan.,  1658,  Cromwell  found  the  Lower  House, 
from  which  his  chief  supporters  bad  been 
withdrawn  te  form  the  new  House  of  Lords, 
calling  in  question  all  that  had  been  done  in 
the  previous  year.  The  Lower  House  now 
refused  to  recognise  the  Upper.  Cromwell, 
in  despair,  diasolved  Parliament  early  in 
1068,  and  the  HamUe  Petition  and  Advice 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Kanke,  BH.  tfE%a. ;  Whttdook^  ICniwtal^ 

HnilM.  "OL-no  ik.  171l.ll.  1776),  was  bom 
at  Edinbiurgh  and  educated  for  the  law, 
though  his  own  tastes  ran  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  letters.  A  few  years  after  coming 
of  age  he  went  to  Franco,  returning  to  Ixntdon 
in  1737,  for  the  publication  of  his  Treatit  an 
Human  Natttre.  It  was  not  till  fifteen  years 
later  that  he  published  his  AHUmI  Dueoursn 
(lia2),  and  about  the  same  time  being  ap- 
pointed librarian  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
conceived  tho  idea  of  writiug  a  history  of 
England.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  con- 
taining the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
was  published  in  Hoi,  and  fell  almost  ^ill- 
bom  from  the  press.  Two  years  later  ^»peared 
tho  cMitinuation  of  the  Ilitiorif  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1S88.  In  1769  Hume  published 
his  history  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  and  in 
1761  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history.  By 
this  time  the  sale  of  the  new  history  was  \'ery 
considerable,  and  itn  author  realised  such 
sums  of  money  from  the  booksellerB,  that 
he  became,  in  his  own  words,  "not  only  indo- 
pendent  but  opulent."  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  ^he  Earl  of  Hertford 
in  his  embassy  to  Paris,  and  in  1766  remained 
ekmrffi  ff^fkkvt  in  that  city,  till  the  arrival 


of  Lord  Hertford's  successor,  the  Duke  of 
Kichmond,  He  then  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died.  Hume's  Sittory  was 
long  the  most  widely  popular  of  all  the 
general  histories  of  England.  This  popu- 
larity it  owes  in  great  part  to  the  lucid 
elegance  of  its  style,  and  the  literary  skill 
with  which  it  is  composed :  qualities  which 
still  entitle  it  to  ntnk  as  an  English  classic 
To  the  historical  student  its  value  at  the 
present  day  is  comparatively  slight.  Hume's 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  was  not  very 
close,  and  of  the  earlier  periods  and  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  ccmstitution,  he  had 
little  accurate  knowledge ;  nor  was  tho  time 
taken  in  the  compoeition  of  the  Mittori/ 
sufficient  to  allow  of  very  deep  research; 
while  his  narrative  of  events  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  vitiUed  b}'  his  strong 
{u%{udice  agamst  sU  inio  asserted  popular 
rights.  Still  the  literary  merits  of  the 
book,  and  the  acuteness  of  somo  of  the 
observatiaoB  of  one  of  the  greatest  thinken 
of  the  last  century,  must  idwaj-s  give  it  a 
cettain  value  of  its  own. 

Snme,  Juhbph  {b.  1777,  d.  18o5),  was 
bom  of  humble  jparents  at  Montrose.  After 
studying  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  to  one  of  the  Tndian 
regiments  (1797),  and  did  not  return  homo 
till  1808.  From  this  time  he  devoted  hid 
attention  to  the  practical  side  of  English 
politics,  and  in  1812  entered  Parliament  an 
member  for  "Wej-mouth — a  borough  which  he 
did  not  long  continue  to  represent.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  returned  tor  A1>erdeen, 
and  after  one  or  two  changes  finally  became 
member  for  Montrose.  The  chief  object  which 
Hume  set  to  himsolf  as  a  politician  was  the 
reduction  of  taxation,  and  to  secure  thi^ 
reduction  he  investigated  and,  when  necessary, 
challenged  every  item  of  public  expenditure. 
But  it  was  not  to  this  line  of  work  only  that 
S(r.  Hume  confined  his  attention.  Almost 
every  branch  of  domestic  policy  in  turn 
called  for  his  inquiries  :  he  proposed  reforms 
in  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
courts.  He  secured  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
forbidding  maibinery  to  be  expcnled,  and 
workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  was 
also  a  determined  enemy  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  of  fiogging  in  the  army,  and  the 
Bjtrtem  of  impressment  for  the  navy.  In 
such  useful  work  he  psased  the  last  years  of 
his  life. 

Bvndred,  Thi.  Tacitus,  describing  the 
Germans,  sa>'8  that  their  chiefs  are  assisted  in 
matters  of  justioe  by  a  hundred  companions, 
and  that  in  war  each  jmu/us,  or  district,  fur- 
nishes a  hundred  warriors  and  the  host. 
These  bands,  he  tells  us,  are  called  "hun- 
dreds," but  "  what  was  once  a  numbor  is  now 
a  name  only."  Thus  the  tribe  is  divided  into 
"  hundreds,"  which  are  already  beginning  to 
lose  their  connection  with  a  disfinit«  number 
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of  warriora,  or  tally  free  men.  'ITicre  is  no 
tmco  of  any  uuch  division  in  England  till 
Edgar's  *'  Ordinanco  how  the  Hundred  shall  bo 
held."  But  in  the  Frank  kingdom  the  coui-t  of 
tho  hundred  had  boen  the  most  imporlant 
part  of  the  judici-tl  machinery  as  early  aa  tho 
fifth  century :  and  an  armngemont  of  the 
land  in  hundreds  seems  to  have  been  common 
to  most  German  peoples.  It  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  Eugar'a  moaaure  was  not 
tho  creation  of  tho  division  into  hundreds, 
but  the  omployinent  for  judicial  and  police 

Eurposes  of  a  primitive  mothod  of  grouping, 
t  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  hundrooa 
were  all  originally  of  tho  aamo  nxe;  the  dis- 
trict given  to  a  hundred  warriors  wotild  natu- 
rally vary  in  size  according  to  tho  natural 
characteristics  of  tho  country,  and  to  the 
amount  of  bind  at  the  disposal  of  each  tribo  at 
the  time  of  tho  allotment.  According  to  Wil- 
liam of  Alalmesbury,  the  division  into  hun- 
dreds and  tithings  was  due  to  Alfred ;  possibly 
Alfred  revived  the  hundred  as  a  basis  of 
rating.  Connecting  this  tradition  with  tho 
fact  of  tho  first  appiearanco  of  the  name  under 
Edgar,  we  may  regard  the  rovivnl  or  develop- 
ment of  the  hundredat  system  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  reoi^'iniaiUion  after  the  Danish  at- 
tack. Tho  law3  of  Edg!»r  mention  a  "hundreds- 
ealdor"  who  is  to  bo  consulted  on  questions  of 
witnesrt,  und  a  "hundred-man"  whoso  duty  it 
i*  to  pursue  thieves.  Thcso  may  or  may  not  he 
the  same.  In  tho  thirteenth  century  tho 
hundred  was  represented  in  the  shire-moot  by 
an  elected  eiildorman ;  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  bimdreds-ealdor,  or  hundred-man, 
was  from  tho  first  an  elected  oflScer.  He  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  more  than  tho  convener 
of  the  court.  In  the  twelfth  centurv  the  hun< 
dreds  were  tost  becoming  dependent  upon 
great  loi'ds  who  miinagod  and  took  the  profits 
of  the  court.  Tho  hnndrod-moot,  whui'cin  tho 
whole  body  of  suitors  or  freeholders  present 
were  judges,  and  which  was  probably  pre- 
sided over  by  a  deputy  of  the  ^eris,  was 
hold  monttily.  It  had  I'urisdiction  in  all 
cases ;  was  the  court  of  fintt  instance  in 
criminal  matters ;  and  Cunuto  decreed  that 
no  case  should  be  brought  before  the  king 
until  it  bid  been  heird  in  the  hundred  court. 
The  laws  of  Ethelred  dii-ect  thiit  "  the  twelve 
senior  thegns  go  out  and  swear  in  the  relic 
that  they  will  accuse  no  innocent  man  nor 
conceal  any  guilty  one ; "  the  proseDtment  of 
criminals  w,is  therefore  probably  part  of  the 
immemoriiil  work  of  the  hundred  court,  and 
a  reprcsentjiti  ve  body  of  twelve  seems  to  have 
acted  on  behalf  of  the  suitors  as  a  sort  of 
judicial  committee.  U|>on  the  creation  of  the 
systom  of  fi-ank-pledgos,  a  distinction  arose 
between  the  great  court  of  the  hundred  held 
twice  yearly  for  the  sherilTs  toum  or  \-iew  of 
frank-pled^,  and  with  sp^xinlly  full  at- 
tendance, aod  the  lesser  court  of  the  hundred 
under  the  bailiff  for  petty  questions  of  debt. 
Its  criminal  jurisdiction  was  gradually  taken 


from  it  on  tho  one  hand  by  the  growth  of 
the  manorial  court«-leet  and  of  fnnifiises,  and 
on  tho  other  by  the  creation  of  the  system  of 
itinerant  justices.  From  the  twelfth  centui^- 
the  hundred  ceased  to  be  of  much  political 
importance. 

Stubbs,  Cowtt.  Hid.  The  laws  are  ptioted  Id 
Bclimid,  GM(l«t*  dtr  A^gtl-Saclmn  (see  also  faia 
Olosaarj,  s.v.  Haadrcd);  tboM  of  Edgar  and 
the  Ltgtt  HmHct  Primi  are  in  StubbB*a  SiUct 
ChArtan.  Sea  also  Oueist,  Sc^-OovcmmcRt .-  and 
aa  to  Tacitua,  WaiM,  LtaUeht  Vei/astungM. 
anch..i.m-i2i.  [W.  J.  A.J 

Hundred  Soils,  The,  are  the  result  of 
inquisitions  taken  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  Edward  I.  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
to  inquire  into  various  grievances  relating  to 
illegiU  tolls,  encroachments  on  roj-al  and 
common  lands,  unlawful  tradings,  ororessionB 
I)y  the  nobility  and  clergy,  &c  "niese  re- 
turns are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
local  historian  and  the  genealogist.  They 
derive  their  names  from  the  fact  that  the  in- 
quiry was  conducted  from  hundred  to  hundred, 
A  jury  in  each  hundred  gave  witness  to  the 
extent  of  the  demesne  lanra  of  Oie  crown;  of 
manors  alienated  from  the  crown ;  the  names 
of  tenanta-in-capite  with  their  servicos,  and 
the  losses  incuixed  by  the  crown  owing  to 
subinfeudation:  the  uctent  of  lands  held  in 
frank-almoign ;  tho  wardship,  marriages, 
escheats,  &c.,  wrongfully  withndd  from  the 
crown,  and  many  other  jtems  of  importance. 
These  Rolls  were  pulSished  by  command  of 
the  king  in  1812, 

Hundred  Tears'  War,  Tint  (1338— 
1453),  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the 
long  period  of  scarcely  intermpted  liortility 
between  England  and  fiance,  which  hegan 
with  Edwanl  TIT.'s  assertion  by  arms  of  his 
claims  to  the  "French  throne,  and  did  not 
finally  pnd  until  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France  during  the  reign  tJf  Henrj-  VI. 
As  roughly  and  vaguely  indicating,  at  leant, 
tho  culminating  centurj'  of  the  long  mediaa^-aI 
stru^Io  between  the  two  nations,  the  term  is 
a  useful  one  enough.  But  it  must  not  he 
taken  to  indicate  any  definite  war  in  the  way 
that  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  or  the  Seven 
■^'ears'  War  do.  The  long  warfare  was  in- 
terrupted by  more  than  one  interval  of  peace, 
and  more  than  once  changed  its  character  and 
objects. 

Despite  the  claims  raised  by  Edward  III. 
in  1328  [EnwAKD  III.],  the  accesmon  of 
Philip  of  Valois  was  peaceful,  and  it  was  not 
until  1338  that  hostilities  began.  A  variety 
of  secondary  causes  of  quarrel  had  long  em- 
bittered the  relations  of  England  and  France, 
when  the  strong  support  which  Philip  gave 
to  the  Scots  made  wur  inevitable,  and  Edward 
did  his  best  to  make  the -breach  irreparable 
by  his  obtrusive  rcassertion  of  bie  old  claim 
to  the  French  throne.  Strong  in  his  national 
leadership  of  the  English  hatred  of  France, 
Edward,  as  Duke  of  Quienne,  relied  also  ou 
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rallying  the  feodalista  of  the  aouth  to  hie 
mde,  while  he  concluded  a  dose  alliance  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  imperial  vassala  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  anti-French  party  in 
the  Flemish  cities.  From  1338  to  1340,  an 
indecisive  war  was  waged  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  France,  only  memorable  for  Ed- 
ward's naval  viotray  of  Slavs  (June  24, 
1340).  The  lukewannness  and  dMertion  of 
Sdward's  allies  necessitated  a  truce,  thitt 
continued  until  the  dispute  between  John  of 
^ontfort  and  Charles  of  Blois  for  the  duchy 
of  Britanny  gave  English  and  French,  as 
partisans  of  Montfort  and  Charles  respec- 
tively, an  opportunity  of  renewing  their 
quarrel  In  1346  the  general  war  was  re- 
sumed. Edward  again  established  intimate 
relations  with  Ohent,  and  Derby,  in  Guienne, 
won  the  victory  of  Auberoche,  though  com- 
pelled the  next  year  to  stand  a  siege  in 
AiguiUon.  In  1346,  Edward,  in  person, 
landed  with  a  great  army  in  Normandy,  and 
after  a  destructive  inroad,  won  the  bimous 
victory  of  Crecy  (Aug.  6,  1346),  gave  the 
English  enduring  prestige,  and  the  posBeasion 
of  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  a  famous 
siege  in  1347.  The  Black  Death  now 
cumpelled  a  truce,  and  the  war  was  not 
renewed  until  1355,  when  a  bloody  foray 
of  the  Black  Prince,  at  the  head  of  the 
<■hi^ulry  of  Guienne,  bore  more  fruit  than 
Edward's  Bbortive  expedition  from  Calais, 
purin;;'  a  similar  inroad  in  1356,  the  Black 
Wince  won  the  victory  of  Poitiers,  where 
King  John  of  France  was  taken  pri- 
soner. A  period  of  extreme  anarchy  now 
set  in,  in  France,  which  King  Edward  availed 
liimself  of  to  conclude  the  very  favourable 
Peace  of  Bretigny  (1360).  The  treaty  was 
never  really  carried  out,  and  the  war  in 
Britanny  continued  until  the  battle  of  Auray 
gave  ilontfort  the  duchy ;  and  after  the 
Black  Prince  had  lost  health  and  reputation 
in  Spain,  the  appeal  of  the  barons  of  Aqui- 
taine  led  Charles  V.  to  renew  the  war  openly 
in  1369.  The  skilful  strategy  of  the  Con- 
stable Duguesdin  avoided  pitched  battles, 
and  wore  down  the  enemy  by  a  partiBao 
warfare  of  sieges,  sbirmianes,  and  ambus- 
cades. The  capture  of  Limoges  was  the  last 
of  the  Block  Prince's  exploits.  Lancaster 
traversed  France  from  end  to  end  in  1373, 
bat  he  found  no  enemy  and  could  win  no 
durable  results.  By  1374  all  Guienne  was 
lost  except  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast, 
and  in  the  north  Calais  alone  remained  Eng- 
lish. The  feeble  government  of  tho  minority 
of  Richard  II.  led  the  French,  even  imder 
Charles  VI.,  to  retaliation  on  England;  but 
the  war  continued  very  slackly,  and  with 
constant  truces  until  in  1397,  Richard  II., 
intent  on  despotism,  established  a  close  aU 
liance  with  France,  cemented  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella  of  Valois.  But  the  revolution 
of  1399  a^in  embroiled  England  and  France 
in  hostilities,  and  nothing  but  the  weakness 


of  Henry  IV.  and  the  outbreak  of  the  Bar- 
gundian  and  Armagnac  factions  jprevented  n 
serious  renewal  of  the  war;  as  it  was,  the 

i' udioious  trimming  of  Henrj'  led  in  1411  to 
lis  securing  full  possession  of  Guienne. 
lienry  V.,  with  greater  resources,  renewed 
vigorous  hostilities.  On  Oct.  25,  1416,  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  tq.v.)  gave  him  a  victor}* 
over  Burgandian  and  Armagnac,  combined 
for  once  to  defend  their  country.  In  1417  a 
second  expedition  profited  by  the  renewal  of 
civil  strife  in  France ;  and  the  capture  of 
Rouen  completed  the  conquest  of  Normandy. 
In  1419,  the  murder  of  John  the  Fearless 
drove  the  whole  Burgundian  party  on  to  the 
English  side.  A  man-cUouB  diange  of  feel- 
ing bi  ought  the  monarchical  north  of  France 
to  welcome  the  national  en(  my  and  head  of  the 
feudal  separatists.  Paris  opened  it£  gates  to 
Henry,  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (q.v.)  (1420) 
secured  him  the  succession  to  the  French 
throne.  But  Hcnrj"'8  premature  death  in  1422 
led  the  Dauphin,  now  Charles  VIL,  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  regent  Bedford.  Despite 
the  Tictories  of  Crevant  and  Vemeuil,  the 
Anglo- Bui^^diau  party  failed  to  hold  their 
own  south  of  the  Loire,  llie  mad  folly  of 
Bedford's  brother  alienated  Burgundy.  A 
national  reaction  set  in,  in  France,  which 
found  its  highest  expresraon  in  the  heroic 
career  of  the  Mtud  of  Orleans.  In  1429 
Joan  relieved  Orleans  and  defeated  the 
English  at  Patay ;  marched  to  Rheims 
to  crown  Charles  king,  and,  though  un- 
euccessful  in  her  attacks  on  Paris,  suc- 
ceeded in  rekindling  the  spirit  of  nationality 
through  all  North  France.  The  coronation 
of  Henr}-  VI.  at  I^s,  Joan's  capture  and 
death  in  1431,  foiled  to  stem  the  tide.  In 
143.5  Burgundy  abandoned  the  English  at 
the  Congress  of  Arras,  and  the  death  of  Bed- 
ford completed  their  discomfiture.  In  1437 
Paris  was  lost.  A  peaceparty  that  recognistd 
the  futility  of  continuing  the  Mar,  now  grew 
up  in  England,  but  their  tempornry  triumph, 
though  it  led  to  the  truce  of  1446,  and  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VI.  and  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  ftuled  to  secure  a  permanent  peace. 
In  1448  the  war  was  renewed,  and  by  1449  all 
Normandy  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  French. 
Guienne  next  fell,  and  in  1453  Calais  alone 
remained  in  the  English  possession  in  France. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
finally  prevented  any  jnxilongation  of  the 
long  struggle — which  had  caused  so  much 
misery  and  had  been  so  barren  of  i-esults — 
and  which,  if  resulting  in  bracing  up  the 
national  hfe  of  France,  brought  little  to 
England  but  barren  glory,  <-hequered  with 
disgrace,  and  a  factions  and  unruly  spirit 
that  found  its  outcome  in  the  dvil  wars  that 
now  fell  npoo  the  bnd. 

Panll,  BnglUeha  GnchidhU ;  Linmrd,  HU.  of 
Bug. ;  LoDgmiui.  Hint.  o/Bdward  III. ;  Broujf bam , 
HouM  ^  Lttneatiar;  U.  XfariiD,  Hitlniv*  da 
FranfaU;  J.  Hlcbelet,  HUloirt  daa  A^iifais 
(eq^-tanr  for  Joaa  of  Are).       [T.  F.  T.  j 
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Knnffasiiui  BefluMOnestioit,  Thb 

(1851).  In  1861  KoBsnth,  the  HuoMriau 
Tevolutionarj*  leader,  came  to  Eoglanc^  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiusm.  The 
Austrian  government  (already  offended  by  an 
attack  at  Barclay's  brewery  on  the  Austrian 
general,  Haynau,  Sept.,  1850,  and  by  an  un- 
conciliatorj-  note  of  lx>rd  Balmerstoa's  on  the 
subject)  looked  on  these  proceedings  with 
great  distruat  and  suspicion,  over-rating, 
much  as  Kossuth  himself  did,  the  value  of 
these  demonstrations.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  used  English  influence  to  protect  the 
Hui^rian  refugees  in  Turkey,  and  it 
became  almost  understood  that  if  Lord 
Palmerston  received  Koesnth  at  a  prirate 
interview,  as  he  proposed  doing,  the  Austrian 
ambassador  would  leave  the  country.  LoiTi 
John  Bussell  grew  alarmed,  and  the  result 
of  his  remonstrances  with  Lord  Palmerston 
was  that  the  latter  promised  to  avoid  an  in- 
terview with  Kossuth.  He  consented,  how. 
ever,  to  receive  some  deputations  from  various 
metropolitan  parishes  at  the  Forragn  Office. 
The  addresses  brought  by  these  bc^es  con- 
tained strong  language  with  regard  to  the 
Austrian  government.  The  whole  transac- 
tion was  eventually  made  one  of  the  charges 
of  independent  action  brought  against  Lord 
Palmerrton,  which  caused  his  dismissal  in  ISS'2. 

Ashlev,  Lyfe  o/ Palm«ntoM ;  ^rmual  Btgitter ; 
HaMMrd. 

Eniudon,  Lord,  Hbkby  Cabby  (d. 
1696),  cousin  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  one  of 
her  truest  friends  and  most  trusted  advisers, 
VM  frequently  employed  on  confidential 
missions,  and  filled  many  posts  of  trust.  In 
1664  he  was  sent  to  France^  to  invest  Charies 
IX.  with  the  Order  of  the  Gaiter,  bat  was 
usually  in  attendance  on  the  queen  at  court. 
Vdiemently  opposed  to  tiie  scheme  of  a 
marriage  between  Mary  Stuart  and  the  Dake 
of  Koifolk,  Hunsdon,  in  1669,  was  sent  to 
Scotland  with  propouls  for  the  delivery  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots  into  the  hands  of  Ifniray, 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  of  any 
movement  in  her  &vour  on  the  part  of 
the  rebel  lords.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  associated  with  Lord  Sussex  in  the 
command  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north. 
In  the  banning  of  1670  he  attacked  the 
forces  of  Leonard  Dacres  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Chelt,  in  Cumberiand,  aiul  com- 
pletely  routed  them,  denng  such  good  service 
to  the  queen  that  Elieabeth  wrote  to  him. 
In  1684  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Scotland.  During  the  alarm  which  held 
England  in  the  (lays  when  the  Spanish  Ar< 
mada  was  threatening.  Lord  Hunsdon  had 
command  of  a  body-guard  of  36,000  men, 
enrolled  eqteciaUy  for  tiie  queen's  defence.  A 
soldier  rather  than  m  Btatesman,  Lord  Hnnadon 
gave  the  queen  frequent  momentary  offence 
by  his  plain  speaking,  but  he  remained  till  the 
^id  one  of  her  most  trusted  supporters. 
Hares,  Lift  i^BmUttht  fiwrkifh  Poptn. 


Hunt,  Hbhkt  (6.  1773,  d.  1836),  better 
known  as  "  Orator  Hunt,"  was  bom  at  Wid- 
dinglon,  Wiltshire,  and  was  a  farmer  m 
very  well-to-do  circumstances.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  some  misunderstand- 
ing, he  was  expelled  from  the  Marlborough, 
yeomanry  by  Lord  Bruce.  He  demanded 
sutis&cition,  and  for  this  he  was  indicted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  found  Roilty,  fined, 
and  imprisoned.  In  prison  Ee  met  with 
Woddingtoo  and  some  other  Badicala,  who 
converted  him  to  their  party.  In  1812  he 
stood  for  Bristol,  where  for  some  time  he 
had  been  following  the  trade  of  a  brewer. 
The  poll  was  kept  open  for  fburteen  days, 
serious  riots  took  place,  and  Hunt  was  beaten 
in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to 
enter  Parliam^t.  He  now  took  to  stump 
oratory,  held  Heform  meetings  at  West- 
minster, and  was  especially  conspicuous  at 
Spa  Fields  and  Manchester.  A  warrant  was 
issued  against  liim,  and  be  was  arrested  at 
Manchester,  tried  and  imprisoned  (1820). 
During  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he 
defeated  Lord  Stanley  at  Preston,  and 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  (1830).  He 
was  re-elected  in  1831,  but  his  oratory  po> 
duced  little  effect  in  the  House. 
Annual  B»giaUr,  18S5. 

Hunt,  Leioh  (6.  1784,  d.  1869),  held  a 
clerkship  in  the  War  Office  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  school  till  the  year  1808,  when, 
in  company  with  his  brother  John,  he  started 
the  ExamMer,  a  journal  of  advanced  political 
views.  In  1812  the  two  brothers  were  fined 
£500  apiece  and  sentenced  to  undergo  an 
imprisonment  of  two  years  for  publishing  a 
satire  upon  the  Prince  Regent  in  the  pages 
of  their  papr.  On  his  release  from  prison, 
ho  edited  the  Znd'ieator,  and  about  1822  was 
asSA  iated  with  Byron  and  Shelley  in  their 
new  venture.  The  Liberal,  of  which  only  four 
numbers  were  issued.  Leigh  Hunt  recei%-cd 
a  government  pension  of  £200  a  year  in  1847. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  and 
other  works,  and  of  an  AutMography,  pub- 
lished in  1850. 

Simtillffdoa.  vas  the  seat  of  one  of 
Edward  the  Elder's  castles,  built  abont  916. 
It  was  made  an  earldom  for  Walfheof ,  son  of 
Siward,  in  1070.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
history  of  the  town  is  unimportant.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians in  the  Civil  War,  and  was  ^imdared 
by  the  Royalists  in  1646. 

Himtinifdon,  Pbxbaobs  op.  Waltbeof, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  beheaded  in  1076. 
His  daughter  Maud  married  flrst  Simon  de 
St.  Liz,  and  secondly  David,  afterwards 
King  of  Scotland,  who  snccesaively  bore  the 
title  of  eari.  The  title  then  passed  to  David's 
waa,  Henry,  and  at  hia  death  to  his  half- 
brother,  Simon  de  St.  Lis.  Afterwards  it 
reverted  to  the  Scottish  honae,  and  was  held 
by  David's  grandson,  Malcolm,  and  by  the 
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lHtter*8  Km  WUiitmi,  Kings  of  Scotland. 
William,  however,  was  diveated  about  1174, 
and  Simon  de  St  Liz,  Hon  oi  the  Simon  last 
named,  became  earl.  Then  fo'Juwed  David, 
brother  of  William,  King  of  Scx>tLind,  with 
whose  eon  the  title  became  extinct.  A  new 
earldom  waa  siibeequently  created  in  favour 
of  William  of  Clinton  (1337),  and  again  of 
ttiiiacard.  Lord  of  Angle  in  Poitou  (1277); 
but  neither  of  these  persons  left  heirs.  In 
1387,  John  Holand,  afterwards  Duke  of  Exeter, 
wag  made  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  this  title  whs 
foi-feited  when  his  grandson  Ueury  whs 
attainted  (1461).  Ten  years  later,  Thouuut 
Urey,  afterwanls  Uaninia  of  Dorset,  whu 
granted  the  earidom,  which,  however,  he  in 
stated  to  have  resigned  on  receiving  the 
nuut^uiaate :  the  former  being  now  granted  to 
Wiltium  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  w]  o 
died  without  male  issue.  In  1529,  George, 
Baron  Uastinga,  waa  created  E^l  of  Hunt- 
ingdon,  and  by  his  family  the  honour  is  still 
held. 

"ffllTl^i^gllftllj  Fkancir,  2x1)  Eahl  of 
1561),  was  employed,  in  lo50,  in  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Calais  and  Buulogno. 
in  conjunction  with  &c  James  Ci-ofta.  In 
1654,  he  did  good  Barvice  to  Slary  in  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk's  rebellion,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  that  nobleman  prisoner.  He  married 
Catherine,  daughter  of^  Zx>rd  Montague,  and 
KTunddaughter  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  and  so  handed  on  to  his  son  a 
rrmote  possibility  of  inheriting  the  English 
crown. 

TTimtingllftll,  Hsxkt  HAsnxcsi  3hd 
EakIi  of  ('/.  1 595),  was,  soon  after  the  acces- 
aion  of  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  her  possible 
heir,  especially  by  Cecil  and  the  Protestant 
party;  but  the  plan  of  recognising  him  proved 
impracticalle.  He  subsequently  strongly  op- 
posed the  contemplated  marriage  between 
Marj'  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  one  which  would  be  fraught  with  much 
mischief  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  year 
1569  he  be(ame  Slarj-'s  gaoler  at  Tutbury, 
and  proved  himself  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Si<otch  queen  and  the  Catholic  party.  In 
1581  he  waa  sent  to  levy  troo^^  against 
Lennox,  though  he  was  prevented  from 
taking  any  further  steps  against  the  regent 
by  Secretary  Randolph.  Huntingdon  mni-ried 
lidy  Catherine  Diidlev,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  was,  therefore, 
the  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Hlintin{pdoiL(  Hbnkt  of  {d.  eirea  ll-^l), 
was  brought  up  hy  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
and  subsequently  became  Archdeacon  of 
Huntingdon.  His  chief  work  is  his  Si^tcria 
Anplortim,  which  goes  down  to  the  reign  of 
Stejjhcn.  Theimportance  of  this  work  ischiefly 
owmg  to  the  fact  that  it  incorporates  a  num- 
bfr  of  popular  songs  and  stories,  the  originals 
of  which  have  been  lost.   HiB  style  is  gnin- 

HlltT.-lS* 


diloquenC  and  often  turgid,  and  he  abounds 
in clasrical allusions.  SvtEpi^letQ  WaUer,^a 
friend,  is  a  cj'nical  sketch  of  many  <d  hia  most 
&mou8  costemporaries  in  Church  and  State. 
HeniT  of  HuDtluffdon's  works  have  bMo 
edited  for  the  ttoUaSartes.  A  tnuialatio&  uf  his 
history  is  given  in  Bolrn's  jintiftian'iin  Litti-nrir. 

Htmtly,  Alexander  ub  Setox,  1st 
Eahl  op  {a.  1470),  was  created  carl  by  James 
II.  of  Scotland  (1440—50).  He  was  the 
head  of  the  Setons  and  the  Gordons,  and  re- 
ceived hie  title  in  reward  for  his  services 
against  the  Douglas  faction.  He  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Craufurd,  one  of  tho  Douglas 
leaders,  in  the  battle  of  Brechin  (1452). 

Stmtly,  Geokce  Gohuon,  2nd  Makqvis 
i  OF  [d.  1649;,  WHS  appointed  Charles  I.'b  lieu- 
I  tenant  in  Si-otland,  and  after  havingref  used  all 
:  the  overtures  nudo  to  him  by  the  Covenantei'S, 
took  the  field  in  opposition  to  the  Uarquia  of 
Arjtyle  (1644).   Next  year  he  refused  to  lay 
down  his  arms  even  at  the  command  of  the 
king,  who  was  then  under  the  control  of  the 
Parliament.    In  1647  he  waa  taken  prison*-! 
and  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  on  March 'J2. 1K49. 
3.  H.  Burton,  BMnr^  ■/  SeoUaad;  Sir  B. 

Hnnt!^,  Gbokob  Gohdox*  4th  Eahl 
OF   {d,  1562),  was  one  of  the  last  peers 

in  Scotland  to  oppose  the  Reformation.  He 
was  a  man  of  vast  power  iind  wealth,  his  pos- 
sessions lying  chiefly  in  tho  notth  and  west 
of  Uio  Highlands.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
had  (i^feated  the  English  troops  at  luddeorig 
(1542),  and  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  army 
had  narrowly  watched  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
invasion  of  the  same  year,  on  which  occasion, 
though  avoiding  an  engngoment,  ho  succeeded 
in  materially  checking  the  progress  of  the 
English.  He  was  one  of  tho  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  where  he  was  taken  pri* 
Boncr  (1547).  After  eBca|>ing  from  prison,  he 
became  a  great  supporter  of  Marj-  of  Guise, 
the  queen-regent,  and  in  later  years  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 
When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  returned  to  her 
own  country  (1501),  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
found  part  of  the  estates  which  had  been  in 
his  possession  transferred  to  James  Stuart, 
the  queen's  half-brother  (Earl  of  Murray), 
and  plotted  the  murder  of  that  nolileman. 
In  lw2  he  tocj[  up  arms,  and  openly  denied 
Mai}'  admittance  to  her  castle  of  Inverness, 
which  he  then  held.  Tho  castle,  however, 
was  soon  taken  by  the  royul  troops,  and 
shortly  afterwHrds  Huntly  was  defeated  and 
slain  at  Corrichio,  near  Aberdeen. 

HvnilT,  Grokoe  Gokpov,  5tk  Eaki, 
OP  (rf.  1670),  the  son  of  that  Earl  of 
Huntly  who  fell  at  Coirichie,  I")62,  and  for 
whose  rebellion  the  family  estates  had  been 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  was  restored  to  his 
title  and  possessions,  August,  1566.  Soon 
afterwards  his  uster.  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  was 
mairied  to  Bothwoll,  wliile  Huntly  himself 
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numed  a  daughter  of  the  Cake  of  Chatelh^- 
ruult.  After  the  murder  of  Uamley  (1367), 
Huntly  accompanied  Mary  to  Seton,  and  was 
ono  of  the  councillors  who  presided  at  Both- 
well's  trial.  Having  afterwards  taken  up 
arms  against  tho  Eiegent  Murray,  he  was 
forced  to  make  submission  (16ti9),  and  to  join 
tho  party  of  the  government.  On  Mumy'a 
death  (1670),  the  Earl  of  Huntly  once  more 
raised  forces  on  behalf  of  Queen  Marj*,  but 
was  soon  forced  to  enter  into  a  pacification 
with  the  new  r^ent  (1573).  His  death  oc- 
cuirad  a  few  years  later,  in  1576. 

Knnily',  Gborob  Qoudox,  6tk  Earl 
and  luT  Mauql'is  op  {d.  1(136),  was  ono  of 
tho  supporters  of  James  VI.  after  tho  Raid  of 
Ruthvtm  (q.v.).  A  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  ho  was  accused  in  the  year 
16^9  of  being  in  league  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  a  year  or  two  later  signed  the  "  Spanish 
blanks."  In  1592  ho  put  the  Earl  of  Murray 
to  death,  nominally  as  an  accomplice  in 
Both  well's  rebelhon  (1591),  but  most  probably 
in  revenge  for  tho  treatment  which  the  Qor- 
doQs  had  experienced  from  the  Regent 
Murray.  In  1594  ho  defeated  the  Earl  of 
At^ylc,  who  attacked  him  at  tho  instance 
of  tho  government ;  but  became  reconciled 
to  him  in  i597|  when  he  also  changed  his 
faith  and  obtained  tho  reversal  of  his  for- 
feiture. Ho  was  not,  however,  a  particularly 
zealous  convert,  as  in  1616  ho  was  excommu- 
nicated on  suspicion  of  receiving  and  protect- 
ing Jesuits  in  his  caAle.  In  1630  his  feud 
with  the  Crichtons  culminated  in  the  loss  of  his 
oldest  son  nl  tho  '*  burning  of  Frendmught." 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Mai^quis  of  Huntly 
himseu  died  of  a  broken  heart  (1636). 

J.  H.  Burton,  Uht.  o/  Seottaiid;  Sir  S.  Dou- 
gtas,  Pe$raf  SeaHaiuL 

KukisaoiL,  William  {b.  1770,  d.  1830), 
tho  son  of  William  Huskisson  of  Oxley,  near 
Wolverhampton,  was  educated  for  the  vtotes- 
Bion  of  medicine.  Shortly  before  the  French 
Revolution  ho  accompanied  his  nncle  to  FariH, 
and  warmly  entered  Into  tho  feelings  of  Iho 
revolutionary  party.  Ho  became  a  member 
of  tho  Club  dc  Quatre-vingt-neuf,  and  of  the 
London  Corresponding  Society,  and  turned 
Ids  attention  to  intematioiial  policy  and  com- 
merce. Ho  attracted  tho  attention  of  Lord 
Gower,  the  British  ambassador,  who  offered 
him  the  situation  of  private  secretary  ^1790). 
In  1793  he  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the 
projected  amngement  of  an  office  for  the 
atfairs  of  the  emigrants  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  England.  In  1795  he  became  Under- 
Seci-etary  of  State,  and  received  the  same 
appointment  in  Mr.  Perce%*arB  tninistry  of 
1807.  He  was  Cliief  CommisBioner  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  1814,  and  elected  member  for 
Liverpool  in  1823.  The  same  year  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  made  Prendent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  with  him  a  complete  altera- 


tion came  over  our  commercial  policy,  and 
the  reign  of  protection  benin  to  give  place 
and  yield  to  free  trade.  In  his  tirst  year 
he  was  not  able  to  do  much.  He  offei-ed  to 
remit  the  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  if  the 
manufacturers  would  consent  to  give  up  the 
export  duty.  This  they  declined.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  free  tho  Spitalflelds  silk  manu- 
facture from  restrictions  sach  as  tho  settie- 
ment  of  their  wages  by  a  magistrate,  but 
11,000  journeymen  petitioned  against  thii^ 
and  it  was  dropped.  He  was,  however, 
successful  in  practically  abolishing  the  old 
Navigation  Act,  and  thus  freeing  English 
and  foreign  shipping.  In  1821  he  reduced 
the  duty  on  raw  and  spun  silk,  and  lowered 
the  import  and  export  duty  on  wool.  Under 
Canning's  ministry  Huskisson  titiU  retained 
bis  old  post  at  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  tho 
death  of  Canning,  Huskisson  succeeded  Lord 
tioderich  as  Secretarj-  for  the  Colonie8(1827]. 
A  quarrel,  however,  shortly  broke  out  about 
tho  appointment  of  a  chairman  to  a  Fioanco 
Committee,  whidi  was  to  bo  formed  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  and  Huskisson  at  once 
sent  in  his  resignation.  This  produced  tho 
downfall  of  Lord  Goderich's  government.  In 
1828  he  jjpned  the  Wellington  ministrj',  but 
in  a  veryrew  months  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  enabled  the  duke  to  insist  upon  his 
resignation.  On  Sept.  15,  1830,  Huskisson 
WHS  accidentally  killed  on  Uio  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Itailway. 

A«HWl  Regigler;  Spmtme  Wnlpole,  Hut. 
BniglaHd/roM  I8IS. 

Hntehinaou,  John  (£.  1616.  d.  1664), 
was  the  son  of  hir  Thomas  Huti-hinson  of 
Owthorpe,  Notts.  During  the  Civil  War  he 
was  Governor  of  Nottingham  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, a  position  of  great  importance  as  com- 
manding tho  piissagc  of  the  Trent.  In  1645 
ho  was  elected  member  for  Nottingham,  and 
three  yeavs  kter  sat  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  signed  the  king's  df-alh  wnnant. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament 
(1043)  he  retired  into  the  country  until  it  was 
reinstated  by  the  army  (Oct.,  1659).  Ho  was 
returned  to  the  Convention  (May,  1660),  but. 
though  his  life  was  spared,  he  was,  as  a 
regicide,  incapacitated  from  public  employ- 
ment. In  Oct.,  1663,  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  died  Sept  11,  1664.  A  certiflcute  pre- 
sented to  the  Hook  of  Lords  in  bis  favour  in 
Jan.,  166I,aGBrmed  that  "above  s*:ven  years 
ago,  and  from  time  to  time  ever  since,  Colonel 
Hutchinson  hath  declared  bis  desire  of  the 
king's  majesty's  return  to  his  kingdoms,  and 
his  own  resolutions  to  assist  in  bringing  his 
majesty  back."  It  goes  on  to  state  that  he 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  couspirators 
for  that  purpose,  collected  arms  for  it,  and 
on  all  occasions  aJisiatwi  the  kinv's  friends. 
Theso  statements,  made  with  Hutchinson's 
knowledgo  and  approval,  throw  connderable 
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goubt  on  the  nccoaut  of  fak  conduct  givoi 
io  lu8  laography  by  hU  wife. 

lAff     Cot.  HulchMMit,  bj  TKsm.  HntcUnaon : 

FajMn  (tT ihe  Hom*  o/  Lord*  (SevMthkeport  of 

HUt.  HSS.  Commisuoii). 

Kntohiiuon,  Llcy  1620,  tf.  i6o9), 
was  tiiB  daughter  of  Sir  John  Apsley, 
Liflntoiaiit  of  the  Tower,  where  she  was 
bom.  In  1038  she  marned  Colonel  John 
UutchinBon,  and  was  hU  fitithful  atten- 
dant in  all  the  dangers  of  his  sub&etjuent  life. 
Un  the  death  of  her  husband,  in  16(}4,  she 
compiled  the  memoirs  of  hiii  life.  This  work, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
period  over  whivh  it  extends,  has  been  pub- 
lisbed  many  times. 

A  coDTenient  «ditk>n      the         tS  CdIoiuI 

Hulchinwm  tot  ffeuentl  nsa  Is  papMshed  la 

Bobn'a  Stamlord  Library. 

Hutchinson,  Thohab  (A.  I7li,  d.  1780), 
was  born  at  Boston.  In  17C0  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts.  Nine 
years  later  be  was  made  governor  of  the 
colony.  In  this  capacity  he  refused  to  con- 
sent to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  when  they 
desired  that  the  tea-ships  should  be  sent  bade 
withont  dischai^Tifi;  their  cargo  (1773),  and 
his  conduct  thus  led  to  the  famous  destruction 
of  the  tea  by  the  citizens  of  Boston.  By 
ttiis  time  Hutchinson  had  lost  all  the  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  he  governed.  Br. 
fViinklin  bad  exposed  the  letters  he  had 
written  to  England,  advocating  a  restriction 
of  colonial  liberty,  and  the  despatch  of  troops 
to  Boston.  Recognising  hie  unpopularity, 
Hutchinson  retired  to  England  in  1774. 

Bauoroft,  HiaL  of  th»  Vwltd  Slatm;  Stanhope, 
Hid.  of  Eny. 

Hwiooas,  Thi,  were  an  Anglian  tribe, 
occupying  the  present  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Worcester.  Of  the  date  of  their  settle- 
ment we  have  no  certain  indication  ;  but  they 
were  in  later  days  metged  in  the  great  king- 
dom of  Mercia,  and  soem  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  their  old  independence  even  so 
late  as  the  close  of  the  eighth  centurj-,  when 
Archbishop  Theodore  gave  them  a  bishc^  of 
their  own. 

Hy46|  The  Book  of,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  England  from  the  landing  of  Hcngest  till 
the  year  959,  together  with  a  chartiilary  of 
that  monaBterj'.  It  was  written  at  the  New 
Minster  or  Hyde  Abbe>',  Winchester.  Sir  T. 
Hardy  says,  "it  is  apparently  a  ret-onHtruction 
of  earlier  mati-rials,  which  liave  been  blended 
along  with  information  of  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  certainlv  some  time  after  the 
year  1354."  Besides  I^ing  Alfred's  Will,  and 
some  important  charters,  it  contains  somu 
traditions  and  anecdotes,  which,  though  not 
perhaps  very  trustworthy,  are  certainly  inte- 
resting. 

The  Book  of  Hgdti  bos  "been  tnuistated  in  the 
CkurekHiftorkuaofBntiand;  it  is  edited  In  the 
Bolls  Series. 

Kyda*  A.nkb  (A.  1637,  a.  1671),  was  the 


dane^iter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  Clarendon. 
In  1659  she  became  maid  of  honour  to  tito 
Princess  of  Otai^,  and  on  Nov.  24  a  secret 
contract  of  marriage  took  place  between  her 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  On  Sept.  3,  1600. 
she  was  privately  married  to  the  duke.  Great 
efforts  were  madiB  by  the  queen-mother  to  get 
the  marriage  annulled,  and  a  plot  was  got  up 
amongst  the  courtiers  of  the  queen's  party, 
by  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  and  others,  to  uuluce 
the  duke  to  repudiate  her.  These  intrigues 
failed,  and  she  was  publicly  acknowledge  as 
Duchess  of  York  in  December,  1660.  Pepys 
describes  her  as  "  a  plain  woman,  and  like  her 
mother."  Burnet  says  that  she  was  "  a  very 
extraordinary  woman,  of  great  knowledge 
and  great  epirit."  Uer  daughter  Mary  was 
bom  April  2,  1602 ;  Anne,  Feb.  6, 1664.  In 
August,  1670,  the  dnchees  became  s  CathoUv. 
tihe  died  on  March  31  of  Uic  following  year. 

Kyde,  E»wakd.  [Clakbxdon.] 

Hyde*  Lawhbncb.  [Rochbsteu.] 

Hyde,  Sm  Rokzkt  (A.  1595,  d.  16C5),  was 
a  first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  In 
1640  be  was  xetnmed  to  the  Long  IWliament 
as  member  for  Salisbur)-,  and  joined  the 
court  party;  and  in  1644  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament.  During  the  Protec- 
torate he  continued  to  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
on  the  Restonition  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  In  1663  he  was  promoted  to 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 

Sydezabad,  The  Battle  op  (March, 
1843),  wai  fought  during  the  war  against 
the  Aineers  of  Scinde  (1842—44).  After  the 
battle  of  Meance,  Sfacre  Mohammed  collected 
an  army  for  another  attempt  at  indepen- 
dence. He  appeared  near  Hyderabad,  and 
Sir  Charles  Kapier,  with  6,000  men,  found 
him  encamped  with  about  20,000  men,  in 
a  strong  position  behind  the  dry  bed  of 
the  FulkUee.  The  British  artillei^  opened 
fire  on  the  enemy*s  centre,  till  they  began 
to  give  way;  the  cavuhr  charged  the  left 
wing,  while  the  22nd  Foot,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  within  forty  paces  of  their  oppo- 
nents without  firin"; »  single  shot,  stormed  the 
entrenchments,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle, 
the  vii  toiy  was  complete. 

Hyder  Ali  [b.  eircn  1702,  d.  1782)  was  a 
Mohammedan  soldier  of  humble  extraction, 
the  sm  of  a  petty  revenue  ofiicer.  He  entered 
the  sen-ice  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  about 
the  year  1750  he  succeeded  in  making  himself 
master  of  the  whole  countr}-.  Out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  principalities  of  South  India, 
he  soon  founded  for  himself  a  compact  Kloham- 
medan  kingdom,  and  became  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy  to  the  English.  He  was  the  terror 
of  all  his  neighbours;  the  MahmttMS  of  Poonah, 
the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  and  the  Nizam  of 
Hyderabad;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
intriguing  with  the  French  at  Pondicherry. 
Thii  roused  the  suspicions      the  Engliidi, 
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and  more  ospecially  so  when  Nirnn  Ali  de- 
tterted  their  side  for  that  of  Uyder.  The  two 
new  allies  invaded  the  Carnatic,  but  were 
drireo  back,  whereupon  Nizam  AM  renewed 
his  alliance  with  the  English  (177S).  For  the 
next  ten  years  Hyder  Ali  was  engaged  in 
((uietly  strengthening  his  army  and  his  state. 
At  latt,  on  the  brealnng  out  of  war  between 
the  Etvlisb  and  the  French,  in  1778,  he  was 
ODiued  at  the  Ea^'liih  expedition  sent  by  my 
of  Hyaore  from  Madras,  against  the  nench 
settlement  of  Mah£.  This  action  decided  Hyder 
All's  mind.  Bursting  iato  the  Camatio  at  the 
head  of  100,000  men,  he  laid  the  whole  ooontry 
waste  with  Are  and  Bw<Hd  (1780).  He  had 
allied  himself  with  th«  French;  Nium  Ali 
and  the  Mahiattas  had  engund  to  mpport 
his  arms,  and  the  ease  of  the  Em^di  seemed 
very  desperate  for  a  time.  But  Warren  Has- 
tii^,  the  GoTemor-General,  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Negotiations  secured 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of 
the  Nizam;  while  Sir  Eyre  Coote  wa«  de- 
spatched against  Hyder  himself.  The  great 
leader  of  the  war  was  debated  at  Forto  Novo 
(17H1),  and  all  immediate  danger  was  over 
from  that  side.  A  year  and  a  half  later  Hyder 
Ali  died  suddenly  at  Chittore  (1782).  Hyder 
Ali  was  remarkable  not  only  for  his  energy, 
but  for  his  cruelty.  It  is  said  that  to  hie 
latest  days  he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  to 
write ;  but  this  deficiency'  did  not  prevent  him 
from  being  the  moat  vigorous  oppontnt  that 
the  English  power  in  Hindostan  has  ever 
known. 

Mill,  Hut.  0/  India  I  Talbojs  "WhoOar,  Hut. 
Jndia;  Graitt  Doff,  Jfwl.     M«  Jfoltriitlaa. 

[B.S.] 


X 

Xoanit  I*"!,  were  an  ancient  British  tribe 
occupying  the  modem  counties  of  Suffolk,  N.  .r- 
folk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntiugdon.  According 
to  I^fessor  ^^s,  they  wore  a  very  hardy  and 
warlike  race,  but  were  induced  to  make  an 
alliance  with  the  Ki^mans  through  jealousy 
of  the  Trinobantes  and  Casaivelauiius.  It  hu 
been  supposed  that  they  had  no  kings,  as  many 
of  their  coins  bear  the  inscription  "Ecene," 
without  that  of  any  prince  ;  that  there  were 
two  factions  dividing  the  tribe ;  and  that 
the  head  of  one  biction,  Bericus,  in^Hted  the 
aid  of  Claudius,  and  so  was  instmmpntal  in 
bringing  about  the  beginning  of  the  long 
connection  of  this  island  with  Rome  (43  A.n.). 
In  later  years,  though  apparently  still  poe- 
•essod  of  their  own  kings  or  queens,  they 
revolted  against  the  Roman  rule  in  the  time 
of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  was  aj^inted  in 
50  A.D.,  and  again  broke  ont  into  a  geneml 
rebellion  while  Snetonios  was  occupied  in 
Mona. 

Bb^,  CMia  Briteiii. 


Ida.  Kino  of  Bsunicia  {Jl.  circa  550),  is 
said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  that  kingdom ; 
bat  this  phrase  is  perhaps  to  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  he  united  the  various  petty 
Anglian  or  Saxon  settlements  existing  in  that 
district  into  one  kingdom.  His  descent  is 
traced  from  Woden,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as 
having  been  a  wise  and  temperate  ruler.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  fallen  in  a  battle  againot 
the  Britons,  after  he  had  been  king  fourteen 
yean. 

Angto-Saxo*  ChronieU;  WUKam  of  HalmMboir. 

TlmitH  (or  Icknibld)  Wat,  The,  was 
one  of  the  mat  Roman  roau  through  Britain. 
It  started  from  near  Yarmouth,  and  passing 
by  Newmarket,  Roytfton,  and  Baldock,  it 
reached  Dunstable,  where  it  crossed  Watling 
8b-eet.  Thence,  by  Tring  and  Wendover, 
to  Ooring,  where  it  crossed  the  Thames  and 
threw  off  a  branch  known  as  the  Ridge- 
way.  Thence,  it  proceeded  by  Aldwoiih, 
Newbury,  and  Tidworth  to  Old  l^mm.  Then 
across  venditch  Chase,  Bedbury,  Huden 
Castle,  Bridport,  Axmin8t«r,  HonitoD,  Exeter, 
Totnes,  to  the  Land's  End. 

Unm  Banliktt :  "  or,  the  True  Poiimiture 
of  bis  Sacred  majesty  in  his  S<ditudeB  and  Suf- 
ferings," was  a  work  published  eome  tea  days 
after  CSiarlcfl  I.'s  death,  and  purported  to  hai'e 
been  written  by  that  king  in  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  It  is  divided  into  twenty-eight  chaptov, 
almost  every  one  of  which  is  appropriate  to 
some  remarkable  incident  in  the  closing  yeais 
of  its  author's  life.  A  short  sketch  of  some 
event  or  reflection  upon  it  is  ^ven,  and  to 
this  is  appended  a  praver  applicable  to  the 
occasion.  So  chapt^  lii.,  entitled,  "  Upcm 
bis  Hajestie's  going  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons," commences  with  an  explanation  of  the 
king's  reasons  for  this  step— "To  call  in 
question  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  fair  and  legall 
way,  which  Qod  knowee  was  all  my  design ; " 
an  explanation  of  the  laet  that  he  was  at* 
tended  by  some  gottlemen  of  his  OTdiuiy 
guard,  and  a  declaration  that  he  had  no 
oesign  of  ovOTawing  the  freedom  of  the  Hoose. 
After  two  pages  of  such  meditation  follows  a 
short  prayer  of  some  half  a  page  in  length, 
calling  Qod  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  pray- 
ing for  forgii-enesB  on  his  enemies.  This  work 
had  an  immense  sale,  though  to  modem  eves 
it  must  seem,  as  Professor  Masson  has  said,  a 
somewhat  dull  performance.  Fifty  editions 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  within  a  year,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  Parliament  gave  orders  to 
seize  the  book.  So  great  was  its  popularity 
that  in  October,  1649,  Milton  had  to  publiu 
his  Eikonokiaatei,  or  Image-breaker,  in  answer. 
The  authorship  of  the  £ikm  Sanliiet  has 
generally  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Ganden, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

E'lio*  fioaUiiM ;  Hilton,  EiktiuMutm  j  Xosscm, 
Life  0/ Milto».^o\.  iy. 

XmpMuduMBt  it  tha  name  giren  to 
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the  jadicul  ptoceM  by  which  any  man, 
irom  the  rank  of  a  peer  dowownrds,  may  be 

tried  before  the  House  of  Lordi  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  this 
case  the  Commons  are  the  prosecutors,  while 
the  Lords  combine  in  their  own  persons  the 
functions  of  judge  and  jury.  The  process  of 
condiicting  an  impeachm^d  is  expSamed  by 
Sir  Eiddne  3Iay  as  follows :— Some  membra- 
of  the  Lower  House  chatf^  the  accused  with 
high  treason,  or  any  other  offence  of  whidi 
he  may  be  consider^  guilty.  If  he  succeeds 
in  winning  the  House  over  to  his  opinion,  he 
is  empowered  to  go  to  the  bar  of  Uie  House 
of  Lords  and  there  impeach  the  offender.  A 
committee  is  next  apptnnted  to  draw  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment,  which  are  then  for- 
warded to  the  Lords  in  writing,  with  a  reser- 
vation of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Commons 
to  add  to  the  original  counts  it  necessary.  A 
day  is  then  appointed  for  the  trial,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  WeBtminster  Hall. 
Certain  managers  conduct  the  case  on  behalf 
of  the  Lower  House,  and  the  accused  may 
defend  himself  by  counsd.  Witnesses  are 
called  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  series  of 
chargee  is  gone  through  article  by  article ;  the 
accusers  are  bonod  to  confine  themselves  to 
the  chaif^  contained  in  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment, and  when  they  hare  finished,  the 
offender  enters  on  his  defence,  after  which  the 
prosecutors  have  a  lig^t  of  reply.  All  the 
evidence  being  then  completed,  each  peer  in 
succession  delivers  his  vermcton  the  first  article 
in  the  words,  "Guilty  [or  Not  Guiltj'], 
upon  my  honour."  And  so  on  for  every 
count.  In  otmclusion,  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lad  Hifi^  Steward  reckons  up  the  number 
of  votes,  and  a  nmple  majority  acquits  or 
condemns  upon  each  charge.  Though  tho 
House  of  Lords  may  have  delivered  its  ver- 
dict, judgment  is  not  to  be  pronounced  unless 
the  House  of  Commons  demand  it  by  their 
Speaker.  On  tho  other  hand,  in  1679,  the 
House  of  Commons  protested  against  the 
Earl  of  Danby's  right  to  plead  the  king's 
pardon  when  impeat^ed  in  1679,  and  by  tiie 
Act  of  Settlement  (1701)  it  was  made  part  of 
the  law  of  the  realm  "  that  no  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  England  shall  be  pleadable 
to  an  impeachment  by  the  Ccnnmons'  in  Par- 
liament." 

The  first  case  of  an  impeachment  in  which 
both  Houses  took  part,  woaM  amtear  to  be 
at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Sichard  Lyons 
and  Lord  Latimer,  in  the  Good  Parliamt-nt 
of  1370.  Of  course  in  this  case  we  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  full  course  of  pro- 
ceedings which  have  characterised  the  im- 
peachments of  much  later  centuries ;  and  in 
fact  it  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  Far< 
lisment,  and  not  the  barons  alone,  who  im- 
prisoned theee  offenders.  The  impeachment 
of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  some  ten  yean  later 
(1386)  seems  to  have  been  more  in  ac- 
eordaiwe  with  those  of  latw  time^  the 


Commons  were  dearly  the  prosecntoia  in  this 
case,  while  it  was  the  Lords  who  decided  the 
qnebtion  of  his  guilt.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
judges  who  had  in  1387  given  their  decision 
aguinst  the  legality  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  the  preceding  year,  were  next  year 
impeached  by  the  ConmKuis  and  found  guilty 
by  the  Lonb  (1388).  From  this  time  it  u 
hardly  necessary  to  carry  on  the  instances  of 
impeschment  down  to  later  times  in  any  detail. 
The  jnactice  was  not  discontinued  for  any 
very  long  period  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  York ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward v.,  the  institutdon  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  ^soae,  till  it  was  revived  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Under  the  house  of  Tudor  the 
Commons  were  too  subeervient  to  the  royal 
authority  to  make  use  of  their  old  privilege 
on  their  own  account,  and  when  the  sovereign 
wished  to  be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  subject  he 
found  a  bill  of  attainder  a  readier  instru- 
ment for  effecting  his  ends.  With  the  re- 
viral  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  first  half 
of  the  seventeenth  centoiy,  impeachments 
once  more  became  frequent:  the  two  first 
inqiortant  instances  being  those  of  Ijord 
Baoon  in  1621  and  the  Burl  of  iliddleeex  in 
1624.  Buckingham,  who  had  been  very  ur- 
gent in  induang  the  Commons  to  proceed 
against  the  latter  nobleman,  would  in  his 
turn  have  bem  impeadied  a  few  years  later 
had  not  the  king  dissolved  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  him  (19*26).  The  cases  of 
Strafford,  Laud,  Danby,  Warren  Hastings, 
Melville,  &c,  will  be  found  alluded  to  under 
the  articles  devoted  to  theee  statesmen;  but 
that  of  Fits-Harris  in  the  year  1681,  deserves 
a  passing  notice  as  being  the  occasion  on 
which  the  Commons  affirmed  their  "  rig^t  to 
impeach  any  peer  or  commoner  for  treason, 
or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanour."  This 
claim  of  the  Commons  seems  to  have 
been  practically  conceded  to  them,  but 
Blackstone  and  Lord  Campbell  are  both 
agreed  on  the  point  "that  a  commoner 
cannot  be  impeached  before  the  Lords  /or 
mnjf  eofitml  j^^^nw  but  cmly  for  high  mis- 
demeanonrs. 

Sir  T.  BrsUiw  Msr.  low     Pariinmrnt ;  HiJ- 
lam,  Coa«.  Siat. ;  Stobba,  Cmtt.  HM. 

[T.  A.  A] 

Tllllll  — llllOIlt  The  practice  of  im- 
pressment, or  compeUioS  men  to  serve  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  date  back  to  a  very  early 
period  of  our  history.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
in  full  force  in  the  reign  of  John,  that  is, 
from  the  time  of  almost  the  first  English 
king  who  was  possessed  of  a  r^nlar  royal 
fleet.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century 
we  find  Edward  I.  empowering  William  Ley- 
boume  to  impre»i  men,  vessels  and  arms  for  the 
manning  ot  his  fleet.  So,  too,  we  read  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty  that  if  a  mariner 
who  had  been  pressed  for  the  king's  naval 
lervioe  lan  away  he  should  ondei^  a  }*ear  n 
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imfnisonment.  The  same  penalty  for  the 
same  offen™  may  be  traced  in  the  legiela- 
tion  ot  later  sovereigns,  Itichard  II.  (1378), 
Henry  VI.  (1433),  and  Elizabeth  (1662—63), 
showing  that  this  method  of  manning  the 
royal  vessels  was  in  full  force  during  these 
centuriea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  come  aCRws  what  seems  to 
be  a  serioiM  attempt  to  make  it  criminal 
for  a  man  to  take  steps  for  eluding  impress- 
ment. In  1555  (2  &  8  1%ilip  and  Mary,  xvi. 
6),  a  very  harsh  law  was  passed  against  the 
Thames  bai^men,  according  to  which,  if  any 
watermen  "  shall  willingly,  voluntarily,  and 
obstinately  hyde  themselves  in  the  tyme  of 
prestying  into  secret  places  and  out  comers," 
they  should  suffer  a  fortaiig^t's  imprisonment 
and  be  debarred  from  following  their  calling 
for  another  year.  A  more  generous  enactment 
some  seven  or  eight  years  later  (1562 — 63) 
attempted  to  restrain  the  arbitrary  character 
of  impressments  by  enjoining  that  "  no 
t'isberman  haunting  the  sea  should  be  taken 
by  the  quem's  commisBion  to  Bcsrre  her  High> 
nesB  as  a  mariner  on  .the  sea,"  without  the 
commissioners  having  first  consulted  two 
neighbouring  justices  of  the  peace.  Still  more 
indulgent  was  the  sfHrit  displayed  in  the  7  &  8 
William  III.,  according  to  which  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
"toany landsmen desirouBtoappIy  themselves 
to  the  sen  serviceB  and  to  serve  in  Merchant 
Hhipps  which  shall  be  to  them  a  protection 
against  heiog  impressed  for  the  space  of  two 
years  or  more."  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1665,  with  somewhat  altered  details  and  in- 
creased penalties,  however,  were  re-enacted 
after  a  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
under  Queen  Anno  (1706).  Under  George 
II.,  the  impressment  question  was  once  more 
taken  up  and  its  string^cy  modified  (1739 — 
40).  By  a  statute  passed  in  this  reii(n  it 
was  decreed  thnt  all  persons  above  fifty- five 
and  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be 
exempt  from  impressment;  and  an  attempt  to 
encourage  men  to  adopt  a  sailor's  life  was 
made  at  the  same  time  by  a  clause  which 
granted  freedom  from  the  above  liability  to 
aU  sailors  who  chose  to  demand  for  two  years 
from  the  time  of  their  first  going  to  sea.  An 
Act  of  William  I  V.'s  reign  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  impressed  sailor  still  further  by 
limiting  his  term  of  service  to  five  years 
—unless  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  when 
the  admiral  might  enlarge  it  by  six  months 
(1835).  By  this  time,  however,  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment,  which  had  been  very 
largely  used  during  the  great  wars  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  century,  had  been 
rapidly  losing  ground,  and  its  place  is 
HOW  altogether  sspplied  by  voluntary  en- 
listment. 

Blaek  Book  of  rt*  A^miraUy  (EoIU  Serie*): 
Hicolaa,  HuU>ru  oftKe  Bt'HsIk  N^vji  ;  A  1  rMtia* 
m  Um  5m  Imv»,  ITSi ;  JajuM,  Vaaal  ift«t. 

[T.  A.  A.] 


Incident,  Ths  (1641),  is  a  name  given 
to  a  supposed  plot  to  assassinate  the  Earls  of 
Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Lanark,  during  tite 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland  in  Ute  summer  of 
1 64 1 .  Although  a  parliamentary  inquirj'  was  in- 
stituted, the  circumstances  still  remaiu  shrouded 
in  mystery;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
more  than  guess  at  the  resi  nature  of  the 
affiiir.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  was  Mont- 
rose's, and  ihaX  Charles  I.  himself  was  vnvy 
to  it ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  fooudation 
for  the  statement 

J.  H.  BnrtOD,  ffiat.  ofStxaaaA;  8.  R.  Osnlinn-, 
Hiat.  of  £ug.,  im—ms. 

Income  Tax.  The  history  of  the  in- 
come tax  as  a  recognised  means  of  supple- 
menting the  other  financial  resources  of  the 
State,  dates  from  the  time  of  William  Pitt's 
premiership,  when  (in  1799)  a  bill  was  passed 
imposing  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  £60  a  year.  This  tax  continued  to  be 
levied  till  the  end  of  the  Continental  war, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  break  for  part 
of  the  years  1802  and  1803  ;  and  by  tbe  year 
1806  had  reached  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
It  was  not  renewed  after  1815  till  the 
'  time  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  second  administra- 
tion (1841),  when  it  was  levied  for  three  yeacs 
at  a  rate  of  sevenpence  in  tbe  poimd.  llMine 
after  time  it  was  then  renewed— but  always 
for  a  limited  period  only,  till  in  1863  arraoge- 
ments  were  made  for  its  gradual^xtinction  in 
seven  years.  Then,  however,  the  Russian 
War  intervened,  and  instead  of  being  reduced 
it  was  doubled.  From  this  time  it  has 
become  a  regular  item  of  the  revenue ;  and 
it  has  now  almost  entirely  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  special  war-tax,  though  an 
increase  in  its  rate  sUIl  remains  the  readiest 
means  of  meeting  the  e^qienses  of  a  war. 

Independents.  [See  Appendix.] 

India.  Administration.  The  govern- 
ment India  in  this  oonntry  rinoe  the 
Act  of  1868  has  been  vested  in  the  Seca-etary 
of  State,  aided  by  a  council  of  fifteen, 
who  are  usually  selected  from  men  who  have 
served  with  distinction  in  various  depart- 
mente  of  government  in  that  country.  This 
is  the  agency  through  which  India  becomes 
answerable  to  Parliament,  the  country,  and 
the  Queen,  In  India  itself  the  supreme 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Govemor-tieneral 
or  Viceroy  in  Council  (subject  to  tbe  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  in  Eng- 
land), and  he  in  his  turn  is  aided  by  a 
Governor-General's  council,  corresponding  to 
the  cabinet  of  a  constitutional  country,  and 
by  a  It^slative  oouncil,  consisting  of  the 
Governor-General's  council,  reinfcvoed  by 
certain  provincial  delegates  and  nominated 
members  of  the  non-official  native  and  Euro- 
pean communities.  Theoretically,  the  Go- 
vernor-General is  supreme  over  evray  part  of 
India,  but  prucUcmlly  bis  authcni^  is  not 
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eTeiywhere  exerdsed  eiike.   For  most  of  the 

SUTposee  of  administrstioa  Biitish  India  ia 
tTtded  into  provinces,  each  with  a  sabordi- 
nate  govermnent  of  its  own.  There  is  a 
further  groupings  of  these  various  provinces 
ander  the  larger  divisions  (rf  the  three  Presi- 
dencies of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay— a 
term  which  in  former  days  conveyed  a  less 
shadowy  line  of  definition  than  now.  At 
present,  however,  the  Presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  retain  many  of  their  distinctive 
marks,  having  each  an  army  and  civil  service 
of  their  own;  they  are  administo^  by  a 
governor  appcunted  direct  from  England,  and 
each  has  an  executive  and  legislative  council. 
The  Presidency  of  Bengal  has  faded  away 
more  completely,  though  a  relic  may  be  seen 
in  the  legislative  council  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  lower  provinces  of  Bengal, 
which  is  now  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  lien- 
tenant- governor,  but  which  was  ^veroed  by 
the  Governor-General  himself  in  the  days 
before  the  Nrath-West  Provinces,  the  Puo- 
jaub,  and  Oude  became  British  territory.  The 
two  former  provinces  are  governed  by  lieu- 
tenant-governors, and  Oude  is  under  the  former 
of  these  two  lieutenant-governors,  British  Buv 
mah,  Assam,  and  ihe  Central  Provinces  are 
ruled  by  Chief  Commissioners.  All  over  India 
are  scattered  native  states  of  varying  extent 
and  independence.  Many  of  these  native 
principRlities  are  attaohed  to  ihe  various  pre- 
sidencies and  provinoea ;  others  are  grouped 
together  under  tho  snperinteodence  of  a  poU- 
Hai  agMit.  Of  this  class  are  the  Bajpotriana 
and  Cffiitral  Indian  agendas,  and  others,  such 
as  Jlyderabad,  or  the  Nizam's  territories, 
Mysore,  and  Travancore,  are  quasi-indepen- 
dealt.  To  deiine,  however,  the  relations  of 
the  Indian  native  states  to  Uie  British  crown 
would  be  a  lengthy  and  complicated  task,  and 
would  pvacticatlT'  involve  a  review  of  the 
Tarioofl  treaty  relations  between  those  native 
principalities,  numbering  over  460^  and  the 
paramount  power. 

HiBTORT.  The  history  of  the  British  con- 
nection with  India  dates  from  the  days  when 
Vaaco  da  Gama  made  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  Cape  and  sighted  the  shores 
of  Hindostan,  on  Hay  17,  1498.  Indian 
products  commenced  to  find  their  way  to 
Europe  first  through  tho  hands  of  thp  Por- 
tuguese, and  then  through  the  Venetians,  who 
carried  on  their  Eastern  trade  by  way  of 
Egypt  and  the  Red  Sea,  thus  anticipating  the 
important  route  of  modem  times.  But  it  was 
nesrlv  a  century  after  Da  Qama'svovage  that 
OUT  first  trading  voyages  were  made,  and  it 
was  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  these  comnmcial  enterprises  were  <»r- 
ganised  on  a  recognised  basis.  On  Sept. 
22,  1599,  the  merchants  of  London  held 
a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
iarm  an  assodati(ni  for  the  purpose  of  trad- 
ing with  India,  and  on  Dec.  31  of  the  fol. 
lowing  year,  a  charter  was  granted  to  "  the 


Governors  and  Company  of  the  Merchants 
trading  unto  the  East  Indies,"  entitling 
them  to  exclusive  trade  witit  the  countries 
brtweoi  the  Cape  of  Good  Hc^  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  first  vessels  de- 
spatched returned  home  with  caigoes  of  cin- 
namon, cloves,  and  pepper,  and  realised  9S 
per  cent,  profit  on  the  capital  invested.  It 
was  soon  evident  that  the  English  would  have 
to  defend  themselves  against  the  jealousy  of 
the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  and  a  new  charter 
was  granted,  with  stringent  provisionfl  against 
"interlopers."  In  1612  Captain  Best,  in 
command  of  a  small  squadron,  was  attacked 
in  the  roadstead  of  Surat  by  a  \-aBtly  superior 
pOTtuguese  fleet,  but  defended  himself  with 
such  gallantly  and  effect  that  he  was  not  only 
able  to  land  aU  his  goods  at  the  Surut  factory, 
but  obtained  a  confirmation  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  the  Mogul  Emperor  and  the 
British.  During  the  following  years  subor- 
dinate agenciea  were  started  at  Gogra,  Ah- 
medabad,  Combay,  and  Ajmere,  and  at  various 
places  in  the  Indian  archipelago.  This  led 
to  numerous  broila  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  and  our  relations  with  the  latter  were 
gteaUy  raibittered  by  the  cruel  torture  and 
exeoution  of  CSs^tain  Towerson  and  about 
twenty  sailors,  at  Amboyna,  in  1623.  For 
Qua  outrage  Uie  Dutch  had  to  pay  £3,616  as 
compmsation ;  but  from  that  ^te  until  the 
great  naval  wars,  which  commenced  in  1793, 
they  became  supreme  in  those  parts,  and 
practically  numopolised  the  trade  of  the  Indian 
ardtdpehwo.  In  1634  the  Company  obtained 
a  JirmoM  bom  the  Great  Mogul  for  p^mission 
to  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  same  year  saw 
the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
province.  Five  years  later  £ort  St.  George, 
or  Madias,  was  founded  by  Francis  Day ;  and 
in  1661  Bombay  was  ceded  to  the  British 
crown  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of 
Braganxa,  and  was  subsequently  transferred 
by  Charles  II.  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  separation  of  Bengal  from  Madras,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hodges  as  "agent 
and  governor"  of  the  Company's  affairs,  with 
a  corporal's  guard,  was  the  first  beginning 
out  of  which  arose  the  appointment  of  Sir 
John  Child  as  the  first  titular  Governor- 
General  of  India,  with  full  power  to  make 
war  or  peace.  A  few  years  later  the  famous 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Company  which 
was  destined  to  turn  their  clerks  and  factors 
throughout  India  into  conquerors  and  pro- 
consuls, and  which  ran  thus : — "  The  increase 
of  OUT  revenue  is  the  subject  of  our  care,  as 
much  as  our  trade;  His  that  must  maintain 
our  force  when  twenty  accidents  may  inter- 
rupt our  trade ;  'tis  that  must  make  us  a 
nation  in  India.  Without  that,  we  are  but  a 
great  number  of  interlopers,  united  by  his 
Majesty's  royal  charter,  fit  only  to  trade 
where  nobod>'  of  power  thinks  it  their  interest 
to  prevent  ns.  And  upon  this  account  it  is 
that  the  wise  Dutch,  in  all  their  general 
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advices  that  we  have  Been,  write  ten  para- 
graphs concern  n^  their  government,  their 
dvu  and  military  policy,  warfare,  and  the 
increase  of  their  revenue,  for  one  paivgr^h 
they  write  concerning  trade." 

Our  earliest  territorial  possession  in  India 
properly  so-called  was  Madras,  which,  as 
mentioned  above,  was  founded  by  Day  and 
purchased  from  the  Rajah  of  Chandragiri,  an 
annual  rent  of  about  £>)00  being  dnW  paid 
to  the  representatives  of  the  H<^ul  Empire. 
On  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  in  1707,  Sou^em 
India  bi'oko  up  iato  a  number  of  minor  states. 
In  1741,  war  broke  out  between  the  I'rench 
and  English,  Dupluix  being  nt  that  time 
Governor  of  Pondicherr)-,  and  Clivo  a  young 
writer  at  Madraa;  and  two  years  Istw  Madras 
surrendered  to  a  French  squadron,  under  La 
Bourdonnnis.  Indecisive  hostilities  followed, 
but  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  in  1748, 
restored  Madras  to  the  English.  Their  first 
successes  had,  however,  inspired  Dupleix 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  Fi«nch 
empire  in  India,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Mohammedan  powers.  At  Hyderabad  and 
Arcot  the  successions  were  in  dispute,  and 
the  English  and  French  favoured  the 
claims  of  rival  candidates  to  the  throne  of 
Arcot.  A  war  ensued,  the  chief  incident  of 
which  was  the  capture  and  subsequent  defence 
•ot  Arcot  in  1761  by  Clive.  For  some  years 
it  continued,  and  culminated  in  1760  in  a 
final  struggle,  which  was  crowned  by  the 
decisive  victory  obtained  by  Colonel  (after- 
wards Sir  Coote  at  Wandowash  over 
the  French.  Pondicherry  and  Ginjeo  sub- 
sequently capitulated,  and  the  French  were 
expelled  from  Hinilostaa. 

To  turn  to  the  course  of  events  in  Bengal, 
in  1740  All  Vardi  Khan,  a  usurper,  bnt  the 
last  of  the  great  Kambs  of  Bengal,  ruled 
over  Bengal,  and  in  his  days  the  Itfahratta 
horsemen  beg»n  to  ravage  up  to  the  walls  of 
Calcutta.  The  "  Mahratta  ditch,"  constructed 
to  keep  them  off,  still  bearu  the  old  name. 
All  Vardi  Khan's  grandson,  Surajoh  Dowlah, 
a  youtii  of  ferocious  temper,  marched  on  Cal- 
cutta with  a  largo  army  in  pursuit  of  an 
eoCHped  kinsman  who  had  aggrieved  him,  and 
thrust  the  remnant  of  the  Knglisb  who  failed 
to  fly  at  his  apprcich  into  the  "  Black  Hole," 
or  militarj-  prison  of  Fort  William.  Out  of 
146  who  were  imprisoned  therein  during  that 
fatal  night  in  Jun<;,  only  twenty-three  sur- 
vived. Clivo  and  Admiiul  Watson  promptly 
sailtid  from  Madras  to  the  Ganges,  and  the 
speedy  recovery  of  Calcutta  with  bnt  little 
fighting  induced  the  ]:fawab  to  conclude  a 
peace  advantHgeous  to  the  Company.  But 
tho  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  Eng- 
lisi  and  French  found  Surajah  Dowlah 
iimged  on  the  side  ot  the  latter.  With  a 
foR.-o  far  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary, 
Clivo  marched  out  to  the  fpmve  ot  Plassey, 
and  there  by  dint  of  a  danng  attark  on  an 
angle  of  the  camp,  routed  the  Xawab's  host 


(1757).  Heer  Jaffier,  Olive's  nominee,  wm 
placed  on  the  viceregal  throne  at  Moonheda* 
bad,  and  enormous  Boms,  aggregating  many 
milHons,  were  exacted  as  the  price  of  tbu 
honour.  The  same  year  the  Mawab  made 
a  giant  to  the  Company  of  the  landholders' 
rights  over  tho  distriut  of  the  Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs,  an  extensive  tract  arouod  Qtl> 
cuttu  amounting  to  882  square  miles. 

In  1758  Olive  was  appointeH  the  first 
governor  of  all  the  Company's  settlements  in 
Bengal,  and  defeated  the  bbahzada,  or  im- 
perial prince,  who  with  the  aid  of  the  Nawab 
Vizier  of  Oude,  was  marching  on  thu  lower 
provinces  of  Bengal.  He  next  despatched  a 
force  under  Colonel  Forde  to  Madias,  and 
finally  crushed  French  influence  throughout 
the  Nisun's  toriitoiies.  The  return  of  Clive 
to  Eng^nd  was  followed  hy  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Heer  JaflSer,  and  the  Bub6tituti<m  of 
Aleer  Coesim,  his  stm-in-law,  in  his  place. 
The  new  ruler,  however,  began  to  show  signs 
of  wishing  to  become  intktpendent,  and  bavint{ 
retired  to  Htmg^iyr,  proceeded  to  oi^aniMi 
his  army  after  the  European  fashitm,  imd 
to  ally  himself  with  the  Vizier  of  Oude. 
The  trade  privileges  arrogated  to  themBelves 
by  the  Company's  servants  formed  a  suV 
stantial  grievance,  and  when  the  majority 
of  the  council  at  Calcutta  (in  spite  of  the 
wish  of  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  governor,  and 
Warren  Hastings,  a  junior  member  of  the 
council,  to  make  some  eoncewm)  refused  to 
listen  to  the  Nawab,  the  officers  of  the  latter 
fired  upon  an  English  boat,  and  war  aroM. 
A  massacre  of  Englishmen  and  Sepoys  took 
lace  at  Patna  ;  and  though  checked  by  two 
efeats  by  Major  Adams,  the  Vizier  of 
Oude  and  Shah  Alhim,  who  bad  succeeded 
as  emperor,  threatened  Patna.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  first  6^y  mutiny, 
quelled  eventual^  by  Major  Munro,  Inroke 
out  hi  the  EngHsh  camp.  The  battle  of 
Buxar,  won  by  the  same  ofllcer  in  17&4, 
brought  the  ruler  of  Oude  and  the  Hi^l 
emperor  to  the  feet  of  the  British. 

The  following  j-ear  Clive  (now  Baron  CUvo 
of  lesser,  and  for  the  second  time  Governor 
of  Bengal)  proceeded  to  Allahabad,  and  re- 
stored Oude  to  the  Xa^b  Vizier  on  payment 
of  half  a  million  sterling.  The  dewnnnec,  or 
fifn-al  administration  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and 
Orissa,  and  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
Northern  Circars  were  granted  to  ihe  Com- 
pany, a  puppet  Nawab  wan  maintained  by 
us  on  an  aUowanco  at  Moorshedabad,  and  a 
tribute  paid  to  the  emperor.  Thus  the 
English  received  the  revenue  and  maintained 
the  army,  and  the  criminal  jurisdiction  was 
vested  in  the  Nawnb,  A  great  reform  M-a« 
carried  out  by  Clive  in  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Company's  service,  their  paltry  salaries 
banng  led  to  much  bribery  and  venality. 
Private  trade  and  the  acceptance  of  presents 
were  prtdiibited  for  the  future,  while  salaries 
were  mcreased  out  <rf  the  salt  monopoly. 
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Lord  dive  left  India  tor  the  lait  time  in 
1767.  Five  yean  later  Wazren  Haatinga 
sssomad  the  goveniorriiip,  the  interval  having 
been  markea  bya  disasbous  famine  (1770j, 
which  ia  believed  to  have  carried  off  one-third 
of  the  inhabitants.  Warren  Hastings  abolished 
the  dual  system  of  government,  removed  the 
exchequer  from  Moorshedabad  to  Calcittta, 
and  appointed  English  collectors  to  see  to  the 
tx>llection  of  the  revenues  and  the  adminia- 
tration  of  justice.  He  also  created  the 
nucleus  of  a  police.  He  was,  however,  much 
thwarted  in  his  reforms  by  the  wars  ftnved  on 
him  by  native  princM,  by  the  incessantpressure 
from  home  for  money,  and  the  constant  oppo^ 
sition  of  his  coUeague  in  council,  Philip 
Fnincia.  Hastings  reduced  the  large  allow- 
ance  paid  to  the  Nawab;  he  reaoLd  to  the 
Yirier  of  Oude  the  provinces  of  Allahabad 
and  Kora,  ftmnerly  assigned  by  Clive  to  the 
Emperor  Shah  Allum,  but  forfeited,  as  Hastings 
contended,  by  the  seizure  of  the  emperor  by 
the  Mahiattas,  and  withheld  the  tribute  of 
;£300,000  from  the  puppet  empwor.  British 
troops  were  also  lent  to  the  Vizier  <^  Oude  to 
enable  him  to  pot  down  the  Rohilla  Afghans, 
who  had  arttled  down  in  his  dominions  unco 
JVhmed  Shah's  invamon  (1761%  and  borne 
themselves  with  much  arrogance  and  oppree- 
itiun.  Warren  Haatinga  also  improved  the 
financial  pontacm  of  the  Company  by  the  so- 
called  plunder  ot  Cheyte  Singh  and  the  Bf^m 
of  Oude,  tomsactiona  which,  coupled  with 
other  alleged  acts  of  oppression,  fonned  the 
ground  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  proce^ings 
which  dragged  on  tiieir  length  for  seven 
yean,  and  eventually  terminated  in  a  verdict 
of  not  gnilty.  Warren  Hastings  waa  prac- 
tically ruined  by  the  cost  of  the  defiance,  and 
left  dependent  on  the  charify  of  the  Court  of 
Directora. 

The  Bombay  government,  being  desiroua  of 
seeing  a  nominee  of  ita  own  on  the  throne  of 
Poonah,  concluded  in  1775  the  Treaty  of  Surat, 
by  which  Bagunath  Rao  agreed  to  cede 
Ijalaette  and  Baaaein  in  oraisideiBtion  of  being 
lecogniaed  aa  the  aoverdgn.  Hastings  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  but  on  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  (known  as  the  first  Mahiattu  War) 
despatched  energetic  officers  across  the  penin- 
snla,  who  conquered  Guserat,  and  captured 
the  rock  fortiess  of  Owaliw.  The  reverse 
austained  by  the  Bombay  force,  however. 
eqnaUsed  matters,  and  the  Treaty  of  Salbai 
TmcticaUy  restored  the  $taiut  quo.  Meantime 
Hyder  JiM  of  Mysore,  whose  hoatility  had 
been  roused,  fell  upon  the  British  poaaessions 
in  the  Camatic,  and  his  cavalry  ravaged  the 
country  up  to  Madras.  The  aged  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  Hmo  victor  of  Wandowash,  with  the  aid 
of  Cduiel  Peaise,  hastened  to  the  scene,  but 
the  contest  was  a  tough  one,  and  the  peace 
concluded  with  Tippoo,  Hyder's  son  and 
successor,  was  based  on  a  mutual  xeatiti>tiou 
of  all  oonquesta. 


In  1786  Hastinga  waa  succeeded  by  Ijord 
Comwallis  as  Oovemor-GeneraL  His  ad- 
ministration was  aignalised  by  two  events — 
the  introduction  of  tiie  Permanent  Settlement 
into  Bengal,  and  the  second  Mysore  War.  The 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of 
Bengal  appears  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  mainly  Irmn  a 
desire  to  place  their  finances  on  a  more  assured 
basis.  This  assessment  began  in  1789  and 
terminated  in  1791,  and  thouj;^  at  flnt 
intended  to  be  decennial,  was  made  permanent 
in  1793,  a  step  which  practically  inflicted 
enormous  loss  on  the  IndLin  government  by 
fixing  tM  perpeiuum  at  a  low  standard  that  tax 
whidi,  according  to  all  economic  principles, 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  increasing  value 
of  the  land. 

The  second  Mysore  War  of  1790—92  was 
undertaken  by  Lord  Comwullia  in  pea»on  at 
the  head  of  the  British  army,  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan  and  the  Mabratta  confedeiauy 
being  allied  to  the  British.  It  resulted  in 
the  partition  of  half  of  Tippo<^8  dominiona 
among  the  allies,  and  the  payment  of  three 
milliona  aterling  as  indemnity. 

Lord  Momington,  better  known  as  the 
Marquis  of  Wdlesley,  laid  down  during  his 
rule  the  guiding  pnnciple  that  the  English 
miut  be  the  one  paiamount  power  in  India, 
and  the  gradual  developmeot  d  this  policy 
has  since  culminated  in  the  proclamatifHi  <n 
Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India  on  the 
Ist  January,  1877.  The  presence  of  French 
battalions  in  the  native  states,  and  French 
intriguers  in  the  islanda  of  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon,  as  well  as  in  Hindostan  itself, 
suggested  to  Lord  Wellealey  the  idea  of 
frustrating  all  poaability  of  a  French  inrasiou 
of  India  by  crushing  their  hopes  there.  The 
Mogul  empire  was  quite  broken  up,  so  the 
tusk  of  establishing  our  supremacy  in  northern 
India  was  at  first  easy.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Liicknow  a  large  tract  of  territorj'  was  ceded 
to  us  hj  the  Nawab  Vizier  of  Uuae,  in  lieu  of 
a  subsidy  for  British  troops,  and  we  thus 
became  territorial  rulers  as  fiir  as  the  heart  of 
the  North-  West  Provinces.  Beyond  was  the 
confederacy  of  the  Mahiattas,  with  the  puppet 
emperor  in  their  hands,  and  farther  to  the 
south  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  the 
defeated,  but  not  subdued,  Tippoo  Sultan  of 
Mj'sore.  The  Nizam  was  easdy  dptUt  with ; 
his  French  battaUon  at  Hyderabad  was  dis> 
handed,  and  the  Nizam  bound  by  treaty  not 
to  take  any  European  into  his  service  without 
the  consent  of  the  English  government,  a 
clause  of  universal  application  nowadajra  in 
the  ti-eatiee  with  native  atates.  Tippoo's  turn 
came  next,  and  on  his  refusal  to  abandon 
hia  intrigues,  and  throw  in  hia  lot  loyally  with 
the  British,  war  was  declared.  The  decisive 
event  was  the  capture  of  Tippoo's  stronghold, 
Seringapatam,  where  Tippoo  died  bnvely 
fighting  in  ^e  breach  (Ma^-  4,  1799).  The 
victory  created  a  profound  impreasicm  on  the 
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natives,  and  earned  Gfflieral  Harris  a  peerage, 
and  Wellesley  a  marquisite.  Tippoo's  di>- 
minions  were  partially  partitioned  among  the 
Kizums,  the  Hahrattas,  and  the  English,  and 
the  central  portion  (Mysore)  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rute  state,  undor  a  descendant  of  the  Hindoo 
Rajahs,  whom  Hyder  Ali  had  dethroned.  The 
sons  of  Tippoo  were  treated  vitii  hig^  con- 
sideration. 

The  Mahrattas,  however,  still  held  aloof, 
and  Wellesley  addressed  himself  to  the  task 
of  bringing  them  into  the  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system.  ThePeiahwaof  Poonah.therecognised 
bead  of  the  confederacy,  after  being  defeated 
by  Holkar,  was  induced  to  sign  a  treaty  with 
the  British,  greatly  extending  our  influence  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  This  led  to  the 
second  Slaliratta  War  (1802^),  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  of  our  campaigns  in  the 
East.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington]  and  Oeneral  (afterwards  Lord) 
Lake  led  the  armies,  and  the  former  in  the 
Deccan  soon  won  the  battles  of  Assaye  and 
Argaum,  and  captured  Ahmednug^^.  Lord 
Laice  in  Hindostan  fought  with  equal  courage 
and  success,  winning  the  battles  of  Aligurh 
and  Laswaree,  and  capturing  Delhi  and  Agra. 
Scindiah's  French  troops  were  dispersed,  and 
he  himself  ceded  all  territory  north  of  the 
Jumna  to  the  British,  while  the  old  emperor, 
Shah  Allum,  came  once  more  under  our  pro- 
tection. Orissa  fell  nnder  onr  mle,  and 
Berar  was  handed  over  to  the  Nizam.  The 
latter  years  of  Lord  Wellesley's  rule  were 
marked  by  reverses,  including  the  repulse  of 
Lake  before  Bhurtpore.;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  admmistration  was  to  add  the 
North-West  Provinces  to  our  dominions,  to 
reduce  the  Prishwa,  and  constitute  the  Madras 
I^«8idency  pretty  much  as  it  is  at  present. 

Lord  Wefteflley's  successor  was  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  now  an  old  man,  whose  policy  during 
his  second  and  short  tenure  of  office  was  to 
practice  economy  and  relieve  the  financial 
pressure  caused  by  prolonged  military'  opera- 
tions. The  same  policy  was  followed  by  Sir 
G.  Barlow  ( I8O0},  but  on  Lord  Jlinto'a  arrival 
(1807)  more  resolute  counsels  prevailed,  and 
thoagh  enjoinod  to  abstain  from  drawing  the 
BWOi^  he  managed  to  consolidate  Wellesley's 
conquests.  The  islands  of  Mauritius  and 
Java  were  occupied  by  us,  and  friendly 
missions  were  despatched  to  the  Punjaub, 
A^hanistan,  and  Persia.  Lord  Moiia,  after- 
wards Marquis  Hastings,  was  in  power  for 
nine  years  (18U — 23),  during  which  period 
two  important  wars  were  waged  against  the 
Goorkha  mountaineers,  or  inhabitants  of 
Ncpaul,  and  against  the  Pindarries  and 
Mahrattas.  The  flist  campaign  against  the 
former,  waged  in  an  nnhealthy  and  difficult 
country,  was  imsuccessful ;  but  in  the  cold 
weather  of  1814  General  Ochterlony  com- 
polled  the  Nepaulese  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  brUliant  march 
from  Patna,  fbrciUy  imposed  his  terms  on 


them  witliin  a  few  miles  of  Khatmandoo,  the 
cwital. 

In  the  meantime  Central  India  was  being 
overrun  by  the  Pindarries,  a  mixed  nationality 
of  plundering  bands,  which  appeared  to  have 
spnmg  out  of  the  dibrit  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  and  which  were  supported  by  ihe 
sympathy  of  the  Hahiatta  tdtiefa.  Lord 
Hastings  collected  an  enormous  army,  num- 
bering 120,000  men,  and  effectually  crudied 
them  (1817),  but  this  success  was  coincident  with 
the  rising  of  the  three  great  Mahratta  powets 
atPoonah,Kagpore,andIndore.  Elphinstone. 
our  Resident  at  the  court  of  the  Peishwa, 
having  withdrawn  to  Kirkee,  was  attacked  by 
that  ruler,  bat  managed  to  repulse  thie 
onslaught.  Holkar's  army  was  defeated  the 
following  month  at  the  battle  of  Mehidpore, 
and  the  fugitives  having  been  followed  up 
and  dispersed,  a  pacification  was  established, 
in  which  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  one  of  the 
chief  actors.  The  territory  of  the  Peishwa 
was  annexed  to  the  .Bombay  Presidency,  and 
he  himsalf  pensitmed. 

Lord  Amherat'sadministration  from  1823  to 
1828  was  signalised  by  the  first  Burmese  War; 
operations  rendei^  necessary  hy  the  aggres- 
sions  of  the  King  of  Ava.  The  Burmese  were 
in  no  way  formidable  in  themselves,  but  the 
unhealthy  character  of  the  country  lost  us 
about 20,000  Uvea  and  £14,000,000  during  the 
two  years  of  hostilities.  Ibe  Treaty  of 
Yanaaboo  ceded  the  prorinces  of  Aracan  and 
Tenasserim  to  the  British,  the  king  retaining 
the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  Another  impor- 
tant event  was  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore, 
which  had  baffled  the  army  of  Lord  Lake  in 
180d,  and  which,  protected  by  its  impene- 
trable massive  mna  walls,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable. 

The  history  of  the  British  as  benevolent 
administrators  ruling  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
good  of  the  natives  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Lord  William  Bentinck.  He  restored 
equilibrium  to  the  budget,  crippled  by  the 
Burmese  War,  by  various  important  financial 
measures,  and  abolished  mtttee,  or  widow* 
burning,  and  the  thti^g,  or  hereditary  assaasinB, 
two  institutions  wWch  had  shockingly  cor- 
rupted the  socinl  sj'stom  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  to  any  student  of  Indian 
history  to  find  t^t  even   such  detestable 

Eractices  as  these  found  supporters  among 
luropeons  as  well  as  natives.  In  1833  w 
East  India  Company's  charter  was  renewed 
for  twenty  years,  but  on  condition  the  Com- 
pany should  abandon  its  trade  and  permit 
Europeans  to  settle  in  the  country.  [Eact 
India  Comhany.]  Other  events  of  Ix>rd 
William  Bentinck's  administration  were  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  codify  the 
law,  the  placing  of  the  na^ve  state  of  Mysore 
under  British  rule  (1830),and  theannexaticmof 
Coorg,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  inhabitants. 

After  a  brief  interregnum,  during  which 
Sir  Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Metcalfe;  the 
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seaior  member  of  council,  held  the  vice- 
Toyalty,  Lord  Ancldand  (1836—42)  began  hii 
rule,  which  is  conspicaoua  for  the  memorable 
Afghan  War,  the  outcome  of  an  ill-sdviaed 
resolution  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  place 
on  the  Afghan  throne  Shah  Soojah  as  one 
who  would  prove  a  subservient  tool  in  the 
repression  of  French  and  KuasiAn  influence  in 
Aua.  For  fullur  details  <rf  all  these  events, 
which  led  to  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Cabul 
see  Afghan  Wars  (1).  The  news  reached 
Calcutta  jast  before  Ixird  Ellenborough's  ac- 
cession, and  the  retributive  expedition  of 
Pollock  took  place  the  same  year.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  the  conquest  of  the  Ameei-s  of 
Scinde  by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  whose  defeat  of 
20,000  Beloochees  with  only  3,000  British  at 
Heanee,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  in 
Anglo<Indian  history.  In  1844  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  (afterwards  Lord)  Hardinge,  whose  ar- 
rival was  followed,  at  no  long  interval,  by  the 
SikhWar,  a  contingency  which  bad  been  fore- 
seen by  moet  ever  since  the  death  of  Btinjeei 
Sinf^  the  capable  and  enei^;etic  founder  of 
the  Sikh  kingdom.  It  was  m  1845  that  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  advanced  to  confront  the  Sildi 
army,  numbering  60,000  men,  with  150  guns. 
The"  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshar,  Aliwal, 
and  Sobraon  followed  in  quick  succession,  and 
the  country  was  at  the  feet  of  the  British. 
Dhuleep  Singh,  the  infant  son  of  Runjeet, 
was  recognised  as  Rajah;  a  Britiah  Besiueut, 
supported  by  a  Britiui  fbrce,  was  sent  to  the 
Punjaub. 

Probably,  however,  the  most  important 
results  ensued  from  the  administration  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  (1848 — 56).  Though  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  and  of  advancing  the  moral 
and  material  condition  of  the  country,  Dal- 
housie found  himself  coni|>eUed  to  fight  two 
wars  and  to  annex  extensive  territory  in  the 
Punjaub,  Barmah,  as  well  as  Nagpora,  Oude, 
and  other  minor  states.  At  the  same  time  he 
founded  the  Public  Works  Department  with 
a  \-iew  to  creating  the  network  of  roads  and 
canals  now  covering  India.  He  opened  the 
Ganges  Canal,  the  tei^est  irrigation  work  in 
India,  and  turned  the  sod  of  the  first  railway. 
He  promoted  st«am  communication  with 
England  via  the  Red  iSca,  and  introduced  cheap 

goatage  and  theelectrictelegraph.  Thesecond 
ikh  War  (1848—49)  was  marked  by  the  disss, 
ter  of  Chilianwallah,  but  before  reinforcementB 
from  England  arrived,  Mooltan  fell ;  and  Lord 
Ch>ugh  well  nigh  destroyed  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  Gujerat.  The  Punjaub  became 
a  British  province,  and  thanks  mainly  to  the 
successful  labours  of  the  two  Lawrences 
and  Colonel  (aftwwards  Lord)  Napier,  became 
ao  contented  and  proeperous  that  the  Indian 
Hotiny  failed  to  tnm  its  populace  into  rebels. 
The  second  Burmese  War  m  1852  arose  out 
of  the  ill  treatment  of  some  merchants  at 
Rangoon,  and  resulted  in  the  annexation  of 
the-raUBy  of  the  Irrawaddy,  under  the  name 


of  the  xoovince  of  Pegu,  rince  which  time 
British  Bunnah  has  made  the  most  astonish- 
ing strides  in  material  development.  For 
fuU  statistics  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Provincial  Administration  Reports,  which 
bear  witness  to  a  more  rapid  national  pro* 
gresa  than  any  other  part  of  India  can  boast 
of.  Lord  DaUtousie  annexed  several  native 
states,  including  Nagpore  and  Sattara,  on  tho 
principle  that  tho  governors  exist  onl^  for 
the  good  of  the  governed,  and  that  persistant 
misrule  cannot  justify  the  paramount  power  in 
assenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  same.  Oude 
was  annexed  after  repeated  warnings  issued  to 
the  Nawabs,  whose  degraded  rule  had  caused 
great  suffering  to  the  inhabitants.  It  vras  his 
last  action  of  importance,  for  in  March,  1866, 
the  marquis  returned  home  and  was  Bucoeeded 
by  Lord  Canning. 

The  leading  events  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
which  followed,  will  be  found  under  the 
article  so  headed.  The  details  have  been 
excellentiy  told  by  Sir  John  Kaye,  while  the 
■hare  bonie  by  lioxd  Lawrmce  is  narrated 
In  Hr.  Boeworth  Smith's  X*>  of  him. 
The  causes  of  this  great  convulsion  are  still 
obecore,  bnt  may  be  probably  traced  to  the 
excitable  feelings  of  a  fanatical  though  sub- 
ject race  alarmed  by  the  sight  of  important 
annexations,  such  as  thoee  which  have  in- 
evitably accompanied  the  development  fA  the 
British  power.  The  outbreak  at  Meemt  oc- 
curred on  May  10,  1857,  and  the  mutinous 
Sepoys  hastened  to  Delhi,  which  thus  became 
the  centre  and  rallying  point  of  the  rebellion. 
Under  Lawrence's  strong  hand  the  Punjaub 
was  enabled  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but 
also  to  send  relays  of  troops  to  Ddhi,  whidi 
though  held  by  30,000  mutineers,  was  closely 
invested,  and  eventually  captured  by  our 
troops,  numbering  only  one-fourth  of  their 
opponents.  At  Cawnpore  the  Europeans  shut 
themselves  up  in  a  wretched  entrenchment, 
whence  they  emerged,  after  nineteen  days* 
siege,  only  to  fall  victims  to  the  abominable 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  infamous  Nana 
Sahib:  In  Lncfcnow,  the  third  town  round 
which  the  events  ol  the  Mutiny  group  them- 
selves, Sir  H.  Lawrence  fortified  and  pro- 
visioned the  Residency,  and  with  a  weak 
British  regiment  kept  off  the  besieging  rebels 
till  relieved  first  by  Havelock,  and  finally  by 
Sir  Colin  Campb^  afterwards  Lord  Clyde. 
The  peo[de  of  Oude  and  Rtdiilkhund,  who  had 
risen  tn  moMf,  were  n^  attacked  and  vaeo.' 
quiehed  by  Colin  Campbell,  while  in  Central 
India  Sir  Hugh  Roee  (afterwards  Lord  Stiath- 
naim)  conducted  an  equally  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Ranee,  or  Princess,  ol  Jbanri, 
and  IVmtia  Topee. 

This  mutiny  led  to  the  extinetian  of  the 
East  India  C<»npany,  for  it  was  felt  t^t  the 
administration  of  India  was  now  a  national 
matter  [East  India  Compahit]  ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed,  to  give  effect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  cxown  (1868). 
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Tho  royal  proclamation  announcmg  this 
event  took  place  at  a  graotl  durbar  held  by 
Lurd  Canning  on  Nov.  1,  1858,  and  on  July  8 
following  peace  was  proclaimed.  The  cdet  of 
auppreaaiug  the  Mutiny  had,  however,  been 
so  sen  Qua  that  Ur.  Jwuea  Wilson,  a  diatin- 
goiahed  financier,  was  soit  out  to  Oilcutta 
to  equalise  the  budget  He  re-organised  tiie 
cuatoma,  imposed  an  income-tax  and  licence 
duty,  and  created  a  state  paper  currency; 
and,  though  he  died  before  completing  his 
laboora,  what  he  accomplished  bore  excellent 
Iroit. 

Lord  Elgin's  short  rule  (1862—63)  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  who 
saw  the  Bhotan  War  and  the  enauing  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duars,  and  the  lamentable  Oriasa 
Famine  of  1866.  Hie  aame  year  was  marked 
by  a  serioua  commercial  crisis,  which  injured 
the  rising  tea,  industry  in  Bengal,  and  caused 
widespread  ruin  in  Bombajr.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence returned  in  1869,  having  passed  through 
every  grade  of  Indian  service,  from  an  assis- 
tant magistrate  to  the  viceroyalty,  and, 
on  retirement^  was  Utiy  rewaioed  with  a 
peerage. 

Lord  Ua^o's  too  brief  tenure  of  office  was 
occupied  with  sevetal  useful  measures,  among 
whicn  the  creation  of  an  agrionltnial  dq)art- 
ment^andof  a  system  of  provincial  finance, 
stand  ont  conspicuously.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  reform  of  the  salt  duties,  and  developed 
the  material  reaourcea  of  the  country  by 
roads,  tailwaya,  and  canals.  His  death  at  the 
hand  of  an  astassin  in  the  Andaman  Islands 
(1873)  was  a  cruel  intetruption  to  a  career  of 
nsef  nlnesa.  Lord  NtnttibTook,  his  successor 
(1872 — 76),  had  to  contend  with  a  famine  in 
Lower  Be^pU,  which  was  successfully  grappled 
with  by  an  organisation  of  state  rehef.  In 
the  cold  season  of  1875 — 76  the  Prince  of 
Wales  made  a  tour  through  the  country,  and 
was  greeted,  by  the  feudatory  ehieiCB  especially, 
with  an  outbarst  of  lojralty.  It  was  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Lytton  (1876—80) 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen  as 
Empress  of  India  (Jan.  1,  1877)  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  a  durbar  of  unusual  pomp,  held  on 
the  ndge  above  Delhi.  This  scene  of  rejoic- 
ing was  followed  by  a  disastrous  famine, 
wtuch  prevailed  throughout  the  Deccan  and 
other  parte  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay 
Presidencies,  and  which,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  government,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  over  five  million  lives.  The  Afghan  War 
of  1878  led  to  the  temporary'  occupation 
of  Cabtil  and  Candahar  by  the  English 
[Afokan  Wahs  (2)].  The  app<HDtment  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bipon  in  the  place  of  Lord  Lytton 
in  1880,  was  f<dlowed  by  the  evacuation 
of  Candahar  and  other  Afghan  positions, 
though  it  has  been  dearly  proved  that  the 
former  measure  had  been  f  ullv  determined  on 
by  Lord  L}-tton  previous  to  nis  resignation. 
Tjotd  Ripon's  measures  have  included  an 
extouion  of  Lord  Mayo's  ^stem  of  provin- 


cialising the  finances,  which  has  been  attended 
with  the  happiest  results ;  a  acheme  for  the 
enlargement  of  native  self-government,  varied 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  different 
provinces;  and  a  law  known  as  the  Itbert 
Aft,  whidi  has  removed  one  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  native  civilians  laboured  in  n^ard 
to  their  powers  of  tr}-ing  Europeans.  Regard- 
ing this  Act,  controversy  has  been  too  fierce  to 
enable  us  to  venture  a  general  estimate  of  its 
merits  and  demerits :  these  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  The  most 
recent  event  which  eaUs  for  notice  in  regard 
to  bidia  is  the  ai^Knntment  of  a  commission 
(1884)  to  define  the  northern  frontier  of 
Afghanistan— a  step  which  it  may  not  be  too 
sanguine,  perhaps,  to  hope  will  lead  to  a  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  respective  limits  of 
British  and  Hussian  infiuence  in  the  East, 
and  to  a  settlement  of  the  Central  Asiau 
question. 

The  diiaf  works  to  wbidi  readers  may  be 
referred  for  k  dataUad  kiiowl«dg«  of  Indian 
histoTjr  are  the  Imperial  Qauttter  of  India 
(Hunter),  to  whioh  wa  ara  matniy  indebted  fi>r 
the  facta  above  narrated;  Sir  Q.  Birdwood, 
BmoH  on  Old  Bacordt  in  th*  Jmdui  Q^e*:  Hill, 
H\Uor}/jf  BrUUh  India,  oontinned  hy  Wilson  t 
Low,  HutOTH  of  til*  Indian  Havg;  Orme, 
iKdMtoM;  HsUmod,  HUonr  tf  Um  FrmtA  ts 
India;  iitcbtoon,  Tmt>M  tma  SnfOfwrnwii ; 
Araold^dminulration  <tf  Lord  Dalho\t$t»i  Kara, 
Sfpoy  War.  ooutlBiiad  hy  CoJonel  MailflMB; 
and  Bosworth  Smith,  Hf»  o/  L»rd  LawrmtM. 

OonBHOBS^maiL  or  Xvbu. 

WuTmHaatiiwa   1774 

Sir  John  Haopnenoa   178S 

Marqnia  ComwalUa   1780 

Sir  John  Shore   1798 

Mr  Alnred  Clarke   1788 

Hai^nJi  Wsllesley   1796 

Huniiiia  ComwalHs  ......  ISM 

Sir  OoOTn  Barlow   IMS 

EarlofHinto   1607 

MarqniB  o(  Hastinga   1813 

Mr.  Adun  ....       Jan.  1— Aof.  1,  ISBS 

Lord  Amberat    .......  I8SS 

Lord  William  Bentiaok   182^ 

«'  ChorleB  Metcalfe   1835 

&rl  of  Ancklan'l   1836 

Earl  of  Ellenboro  gh   l&IS 

Viaconnt  Uardinge   1^45 

Marqnia  of  Dslhonsie       .....  1846 

Eu-1  of  Canning   18M 

Earl  of  Elgin   I86Si 

Sir  John  Lawrenoa   18di 

Earl  of  Mayo   1869 

Lord  NorthbnxA   1878 

Eart  Lftton   1876 

HaiqidsotBipon   IftO 

[C.  K  B.] 

IndunXntiBw.  Thb(1857— 58).  The 
exact  causes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  are  some- 
what difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  may  be  safely 
nsaerted  that  it  was  in  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
-very  rapid  progress  which  European  dvilisa- 
haaof  late  years  been  making  in  Hindos- 
tan,  a  civilisation  which  threatened  to  swallow 
or  assimilate  all  the  native  institutions  of  the 
country.  Under  Lord  Dalhouaie  (1848 — 66) 
the  Punjaub  and  Oude  had  been  annexed,  and 
it  might  well  seem  to  an  Indian  mind  that 
the  ^glish  were  bmt  on  entirdy  subduing 
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the  whole  of  Hindoitan,  regHrdlesa  of  the 
dictates  of  &ith  or  justice.  About  the  same 
time  a  rumour  was  in  circulation  which  limited 
the  term  of  English  rule  to  one  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Plaseey  (1767J. 
The  Sepoy  troops  had  learnt  to  know  their 
own  worth,  and  having  fought  battles  and 
won  Tictories  under  English  generalship,  con- 
ceived that  their  success  was  BoMy  due  to 
their  own  Talour,  and  fancied  that  they  held 
the  destiny  of  India  in  thfir  own  bands. 
Added  to  this,  in  the  deposed  King  <ft  Delhi, 
Bahadur  Sbah,  there  was  an  eTor-festering 
canker  of  rebellion  and  centre  of  disaffection 
which  was  just  now  rendered  more  dangerous 
than  ever  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  threat  of 
removing  tlut  Mogul's  family  from  its  old 
seat  at  Delhi.  Finally,  to  set  in  Baine  all 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  discontent,  there 
came  the  story  that  the  cartridges  of  the 
new  Enfield  rifles  which  were  just  then 
being  introduced  among  the  native  troops 
were  greased  with  the  fat  of  beef  or  pork, 
and  were  thus  rendered  nnclean  for  Mo- 
hammedan and  Hindoo  alike.  The  rebel- 
lion broke  out  with  the  incendiary  fires  at 
Barrackpore  in  January,  1857.  The  Sepoys 
here  conceived  that  the  new  cartridges  were 
being  distributed  with  the  eole  object  of 
destro^'ing  their  caste,  and  on  Feb.  25  they 
broke  into  open  mutiny.  Though  thev  were 
restrained  from  violence  and  disbanded,  these 
men  carried  the  evil  report  through  Oude 
and  Bundelkhund,  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  May  16  a  proclamation 
was  issued  by  Lord  Canning,  denying  these 
reports  and  warning  the  people  against  them. 
On  May  10  the  mutiny  broke  out  at  Meerut. 
being  preceded  by  incendiHrj-  fires.  The  1 1th 
and  20th  Begiments  of  Native  Infantry  and 
the  3rd  Cavaby  rose,  massacred  their  officers, 
and  mai  ched  off  to  Delhi.  The  pegple  of  that 
city  rose  at  once  and  butchered  the  Europeans. 
The  88th,  64th,  and  74th  caught  the  infection, 
shot  their  officers,  and  marching  into  the  city, 
saluted  the  king.  Meanwhile  Nana  Hahib  was 
woceeding  through  Oude  and  the  NnrOi^West 
Provinces  fonning  the  flame.  In  Oude  the 
miatakesof  Mr.  Jacksmhad  made  the  govern- 
ment unpopular,  and  Sir  Henr>-  Lawrence, 
the  new  commissioner,  was  unable  to  remove 
the  impressiun.  In  May,  risinsrs  took  place  at 
Ferosepore,  at  Luhore,  and  Pesliawur,  but 
were  put  down  with  severity  1^  Sir  John 
Lawrence  and  his  subordinates,  who  armed 
the  Sikhs,  and  with  their  help  reduced  the 
Sepoys.  The  Pnnjaub  thus  remained  faithful, 
and  Lawrence  was  able  to  send  a  strong  body 
of  Sikhs  to  aid  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  On  tiie 
17th  the  commander-in-chief  prepared  to 
advance  on  Delhi,  and  on  June  10,  Sir  Henry 
Barnard,  bis  succ«88or,  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  Delhi,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Brigadier  Archdale  Wilson  from  Meemt. 
Meanwhile,  all  through  Oude,  the  Doeb,  and 
Bundelkhund,  the  rebellion  broke  out  accom- 


panied by  massaereB.  In  Bajpootana  and 
Malwa  the  native  princes  for  tne  most  part 

remained  faithful,  rat  Scindiah's  and  Hol- 
kar's  body-guards  mutinied,  and  the  widowed 
Ranee  of  Jhansi  headed  an  outbreak  in  her 
annexed  principality.  At  Cawnpore  the  mutiny 
broke  out,  under  Nana  Sahib,  June  6,  and 
ended  in  a  ghastly  massacre.  At  Lncknow  the 
foresight  of  Sir  Henry  Idwrence  enabled  the 
English  ^rrison  to  hold  out  against  the 
rebels  till  relieved  by  Outram.  But  the  great 
point  of  anxiety  was  Delhi,  where  all  the 
mutinied  Sepoy  regiments  were  assembling 
in  a  final  effort  to  restore  the  ancient  dynasty 
of  the  Moguls.  On  June  8  Sir  Henry  Barnard 
invested  Delhi,  and  on  June  13  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  to  captare  the 'city  by 
blowing  the  gates  open.  The  besiegers  were 
exposed  to  rear  attacks  from  mutinied  regi- 
ments who  kept  arriving.  The  eneigy  of 
Lawrence,  however,  now  made  itself  felt ; 
new  Sikh  levies  came  pouring  in,  bringing 
supplies,  stores,  money,  and  all  necessaries. 
On  July  17,  owing  to  the  death  of  Sir  H. 
Barnard,  Archdale  Wilson  took  the  command ; 
on  Sept.  6  a  heavy  siege-train  arrived,  and 
on  t^e  20th,  after  a  severe  stru^le,  Delhi 
was  won  [Delhi,  Siege  of,  18S7].  Mean- 
while Havelock  had  marched  into  Cawn- 
pore (July  17),  after  defeating  the  Nana, 
but  (mlr  to  And  the  priaoners  massacred 
as  at  Jhansi.  Leaving  Neill  to  ponish 
the  rebels,  he  endeavoured  to  advance  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire,  Aug.  13.  On  Sept.  16,  however,  a 
grand  army  marched  on  Lucknow,  and  on  the 
24th  Havelock  and  Outtam  entered  the  be-- 
sieged  Residency  with  their  reinforcements. 
On  Sept.  iO  Brigadier  Greathed,  by  a  forced 
mareh,  surprised  the  mutinous  troops  from 
Rajpootana  and  Agra  and  routed  them, 
scattering  them  in  a  disorderly  flight.  Similar 
successes  were  obtained  in  Malwa,  Berar,  and 
elsewhere,  and  these  were  crowned  in  No- 
vember by  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow, 
achieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Nov.,  1867), 
who  had  Birived  in  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  in  August.  Meanwhile  the  Q-walior  Con- 
tingent, under  Tantia  Topee,  had  ad^'anced  on 
Cawnpore,  and  driven  General  Windham  into 
his  entrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  ahurried 
march  that  Campbell  could  come  to  his  assis- 
tance before  the  bridge  over  the  Ganges  was 
broken  down,  fiy  the  end  of  the  year  1857  the 
rebellion  in  Bengal  had  been  to  a  greatextent 
stamped  out,  and  the  future  war  was  restricted 
to  Oude,  Rohilkhund,  parts  of  Bundelkhund, 
and  Central  India.  In  Dacca,  Mhow,  In- 
dore,  Ft^rrackabad,  and  elsewhere,  order  bad 
been  restored ;  Outram  was  holding  his  own 
against  the  garrison  of  Lncknow,  and  Saugor, 
faithful  to  the  last,  would  serve  ns  a  centre 
for  operations  in  Central  India.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (1858)  Mahomed  Baha- 
dur Shah,  the  last  of  the  Mt^uls,  being  con- 
victed of  treason  and  mmder,  waa  transported 
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to  Bnxmah.  During  January  and  February 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  occupied  himaeU  with 
cleariuK  Oude  and  Rohilkhund.  In  March 
he  made  for  Lucknow,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  wrested  the  city  from  the  enemy's 
hands.  On  May  6,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  sno- 
ceeded  in  crushing  iha  revolt  in  Rtdtilkhnnd, 
but  the  rebel  leaders  and  many  of  their 
followers  escaped.  Meanwhile,  the  Bombay 
division,  under  Sir  Hugh  Boee,  had  advanced 
steadily  into  Central  India  to  tbe  relief  of 
Saugor,  and  soon  defeated  the  rebels  at  the 
raw  of  Muddunpore.  General  Koberts  and 
wbiilock  vera  marchingtriumphantly  through 
Malwa  and  Bundelkhund ;  on  April  1  Sir  H. 
Rose  defeated  Tantia  Topee,  who  was  marching 
on  Jhdbsi,  and  two  days  later  he  stormed  and 
took  the  fort  of  Jhansi.  On  May  7  he  at- 
tacked and  routed  the  united  armies  of  Tan- 
tia Topee  and  the  Kanee  of  Jhanm,  and  on 
iSAV  23,  after  a  severe  struggle,  he  assaulted 
and  captured  the  strong  fort  of  Kalpy. 
Tantia  Topee  now  proceeded  to  Gwalior  and 
organised  an  insurrection  against  the  authority 
of  Scindiah ;  but  on  June  17  Sir  Hugh  en- 
countered and  defeated  the  rebel  force  out- 
side Owahor,  and  on  the  18th  stormed  and 
captured  the  city.  Brigadier  Napier  pursued 
the  eaomy,  and  routed  them  again  at  Alipora, 
thus  ending  the  campaign.  General  Roberts 
had  meanwhile  stormed  and  taken  Kotah, 
and  the  rebellion  was  now  practically  at  an 
end,  and  the  time  come  for  vengeance 
and  reconciliation.  It  was  undoubtedly  the 
f^lendid  organisation  of  the  Punjaub  under 
sir  John  Lawrence  that  contributed  mainly 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  English  arms; 
and  had  this  district  shared  in  tJie  revolt 
instead  of,  thanks  to  the  firmness  of  its  ruler, 
sending  assistance  to  the  English  forces 
before  Delhi,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
disasters  would  have  stopped.  But  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  from  the  very  commencement 
bridled  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  the  Punjaub 
with  a  stem  hand,  and  the  Sikhs  were  only 
too  ^tef ul  for  the  blessings  of  English  rule 
to  rise  against  their  benefactors.  'Ihe  most 
important  political  result  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  was  the  transforrence  of  the  entire 
administration  of  Hindostan  from  the  East 
India  Company  to  the  crown.  [India  ;  East 
InDiA  Company.] 

Sir  J.  Kare,  Somm  War,  1871—76 ;  Q.  B.  Hatle- 
scm.  But.  if  tha  InAian  Jfotinv  ;  T.  R.  E.  Holmes, 
HM.  at  f)w  IndioN  Katiiiy;  Jnnuol  £c0u(«r, 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Indiilffeno6(  Thb   Declauation  of 

(1687),  isthe  name  given  to  the  proclamation 
of  James  II.,  by  wbach  he  declared  that  "as 
he  would  not  force  the  conscience  of  any 
man  himself,  so  neither  would  he  allow  any 
man  to  force  the  conscience  of  another."  By 
thia  he  hoped  to  show  favour  to  tlie  Roman 
Catholics  without  offending  his  Protesttint 
subjocta,  whom  he  promised  to  keep  ia  full 
possession  of  all  the  C!hurch  estates  th^  had 


acquired  at  the  Reformation.  In  order  to 
disguise,  at  all  events  in  some  degree,  that 
the  real  objects  of  this  indulgence  were  the 
Papists,  he  promised  full  freedom  of  worship 
at  the  same  time  to  moderate  Presbyterians 
and  Quakers.  All  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  suqimded,  and  the 
Idng  declared  himself  resolved  for  the  futura 
to  employ  tiie  beet  men  in  his  service  irre- 
spective of  their  creed  (Feb.  and  June,  1687). 
In  April  next  year,  James  ordered  this  de- 
claration to  be  republished,  and  sent  an  order 
to  the  bishc^  that  they  slKmld  bid  the  clergpr 
of  their  several  diooeeee  read  it  from  their 
pulpits  after  divine  service,  on  the  Sundays, 
May  20th  and  27th.  It  waa  their  refusal 
to  do  tUs  that  led  to  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishi^s. 

ladiaph.  King  of  Alban  (».  954,  d.  962), 
was  the  son  of  Constantine.  It  waa  in  his 
reign,  according  to  the  Fietith  Chroniele,  that 
Dunedin  or  Fdinbuigh  was  surrendered  to 
the  Scots  by  the  English — a  surrrader  wliich, 
Mr.  Skene  thinks,  implied  the  district  be- 
tween the  Esk  and  the  Avon.  Indulph's  reign 
is  farther  noteworthy  for  the  descent  of  ti^e 
Norwegian  pirates.  He  ia  said,  according  to 
one  account^  to  have  been  slain  in  battle 
with  the  invaders,  but,  according  to  another, 
he  died  at  St.  Andrews.  Probably  he  retired 
to  a  monastery,  and  entrusted  his  kingdom  to 
Ihibh  the  sou  of  Malcolm,  who  waa  his  lawful 
BucceBSor  on  the  tanistic  principle. 
8k«De,  CtUioScotW. 

Ine,  or  Isft,  King  of  Wemea.  (688—725}, 
was  descended  from  Cerdic  through  Cath- 

wine,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
abdication  of  Ceadwalla.  He  waa  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  Kent,  Sussex,  and  East 
Anglia  to  obedience.  He  also  fought  many 
bathes  against  the  Britons  or  Wdsh,  and 
extended  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  beyoiut 
the  Parret,  building  the  fortress  of  Taunton 
to  protect  his  new  frontier.  We  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Welsh  of  Glamoi^^an, 
and  against  Ceolred  the  Mercian  king,  with 
whom  he  fought  a  drawn  battle  at  Wan- 
borough.  The  latter  part  at  faia  reign, 
however,  does  not  aeem  to  have  been  so 
prosperous.  His  wars  with  the  Britons 
were  less  successful  than  before,  and  he  was 
troubled  by  rebeUions  of  members  of  the 
royal  house,  the  leader  of  whom  was 
Aldbert,  who  was  eventually  defeated  and 
slain  by  Ine.  Ine  himself  resigned  the  crown 
in  726,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in 
728.  He  was  great,  not  only  as  a  warrior, 
but  as  a  legislator,  and  made  a  collection  of 
laws,  seventy-six  in  number,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  tbose  of  the  Kentish  kingit,  are 
the  eai'heet  known  to  as  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  likewise  divided  Wessex  into 
two  dioceses,  placing  the  new  bishop  at  Sher- 
borne in  Oonetahire;  he  moreover  founded 
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and  endowed  several  monasteries,  and  rebuilt 
and  enlarged  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury. 

Anglo-Saxon  ChrouuM;  Beda,  £cclMtacNcaI 
Hta'ory.  The  Lnm  of  Ins  an  tmuUt«d  bj  Hr. 
Tliorp  in  An^intt  Lava  atut  Inttitult  of  tkt  Anglo- 

JjtSimgtbMOi  was,  ia  Anglo -Saxon 
times,  the  right  of  tryW  and  punishing  a 
thief  caogfat  within  the  limit  «  the  Juris- 
diction to  which  the  right  belonged.  It  waa 
one  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  a  hundred 
or  soken. 

IngolcUl'by,  8ta  Ricmakd  {d.  1686),  was 
closely  rektea  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  served 
with  constderuble  distinction  in  the  Ptirlia- 
mentary  army.  He  was  one  of  the  Ht«^ 
Court  of  Justice  appointed  to  try  Charles  1., 
but  did  not  attend  any  of  the  nttings,  and 
though  his  signature  appears  on  the  warrant 
for  execution,  be  declared  that  he  was  forced 
to  affix  it  by  violence,  his  hand  being  guided 
by  Cromwell.  lie  afterwards  took  part  in  the 
campaign  in  Ireland ;  in  I6e2  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Coimcil  ot  State;  in  1664  and 
1698  he  ut  in  Cromwdl's  I^iriiament,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  members  of  the  Upper 
House.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  after  whose  resignation  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
He  was  active  in  promoting  the  Restoration, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  against 
Lambert  after  he  had  escaped  from  the 
Tower.  Herec-eivedapardonfromCharleell., 
and  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath  in 
1660.  He  sat  in  the  Parlismenta  of  1661, 
1679,  and  1680,  but  took  no  very  prominent 
part  in  public  aSain. 

bl^nlphns  (d- 1 109)  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  subse- 
quently became  Abbot  of  Croyland.  I'o  him 
was  attributed  a  Dncription  of  Croyland 
Abbey,  which  is  now  universally  considered  to 
be  a  spurious  production  of  t^e  fourteenth 
century.  It  consists  of  charters,  all  of  which 
are  forgeries,  interspersed  with  historical 
notices  derived  from  older  chroniclers.  This 
work  was  first  published  by  Sir  Henry  Savile 
in  his  Serum  Anglicarum  Seriptorea,  and  from 
one  MS.  of  it,  which  was  thm  existing  at 
Croyland,  Sir  Henry  Spelman  extracted  the 
copy  of  dubious  Laws  of  William  the  Con- 
queror given  in  his  ConeUia. 

H.  T.  RUey,  Arehaoltmaa  JmrHOI,  1.  82- 
49 :  if.  114-.)33 :  Sir  T.  D.  Uudy,  Dcwriptiw 
CotolofM  Iff  UanMKriptt. 

Inksrnuuin,  Tub  Battlb  of  (Nov.  fi, 
1S54),  was  fought  during  the  Crimean  War. 
Earl^  on  the  morning  of  Kov.  5,  1834,  the 
Russian  army,  which  had  lately  received 
lat^  reinforcements,  made  a  sortie  from 
Se^topol.  The  chief  point  of  attack  was 
the  plateau  of  Inkennann,  where  the  English 
forces  lay,  and  so  dense  were  the  mists  that 
our  troops  were  hardly  aware  of  the  enemy's 
advance  till  he  was  close  upon  them.  There 
was  little  time  for  any  regular  plan  of 


operations  on  the  English  side,  and  tiiey  were 
here  at  a  strong  disadvantage  compared  with 
the  Russians,  who  had  received  definite  in- 
stnictions  befrae  starting.  The  result  was 
the  engagement  became  more  of  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  than  a  regular  battle.  At 
last  the  French  general.  Bosquet,  who  bad 
divined  from  the  first  that  the  attack  was 
destined  for  the  British  troops  and  not  against 
his  own,  came  to  titeur  aid,  and  fell  upon 
the  Russians  with  such  fuiy  as  to  drive 
them  down  the  slope,  and  thus  decide  the 
battle. 

Ein^lakfl,  Jumujoa  ttu  OrimM. 
In  guest.  Recognition  by  sworn  inquest, 
i.e.,  the  discovery  of  mattera  of  fact  by  in- 
quiry from  sworn  witnesses,  is  a  custom  of 
veT>'  ancient  standing  in  England,  and  the 
origin  of  the  civil  jorj'.  A  process  of  inquiry 
hy  government  officers  from  witnesses  from 
the  district  concerned,  first  appears  clearly  in 
the  capitularies  of  the  Frank  kings.  To  them 
it  possibly  came  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Theodosian  code,  which  prescribed  a  special 
method  of  investigation  by  ioiperial  officers 
in  matters  touchii^f  the  fisc.  From  cases  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  the  method 
was  occasionally  extended  in  the  Frank  em- 
pire, but  only  by  special  permission,  to  the 
suits  of  churches  and  private  persons.  This 
Bj'Etem  was  found  woHing  by  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  northern  Gaul,  and  became  a 
part  of  the  Norman  juriq>rudence.  But  it  was 
still  exceptional  in  private  suits,  and  per- 
sons who  wished  their  own  cases  to  be  bied 
by  inquest,  had  to  gain  the  duke's  consent. 
From  Normandy  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Conqueror  into  England;  the  Domesday  survey 
is  a  gigantic  example  of  its  emploj'ment 
to  draw  up  a  rate-book  of  the  kin|;dom  for 
the  use  of  the  central  administration;  and 
several  writs  of  Rufus,  Henry  X.,  and  Stephen 
are  extant,  ordering  inquests  through  men 
of  the  county  or  hundred,  to  determine  the 
rights  of  churches.  It  is  the  merit  of  Henry 
II.  to  have  made  what  had  been  "  an  excep- 
tional favour"  an  ordinar>*  part  of  English 
legal  procedure.  By  the  Grand  Assize  he 
Btuietituted  the  more  equitable  method  of 
inquest  in  cases  concerning  land,  for  trial  by 
battle,  which  was  a  Norman  innovation,  and 
justly  hated  in  England.  The  three  pro- 
cesses of  Darrein  Presentment,  Mort  d'An- 
cester,  and  Novel  Disseisin  prorided  satis- 
factory means  of  settling  dilutes  as  to  ad- 
vowsons,  and  the  claims  ot  heirs  and  dispos- 
sessed persons.  In  the  Assize  of  Arms, 
recognition  by  pury  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  liability  of  each  indiWdual;  and, 
finally,  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  Saladin. 
Tithe  inquest  by  sworn  jurors  was  used  for 
the  assessment  of  taxation.  [For  later  history 
see  Jury.]  In  ordinary  mooem  use  the  worn 
is  almost  confined  to  the  inquest  held  hy  a 
coroner  with  regard  to  a  snsincious  death. 
This  senns  to  have  been  his  chief  duty  as 
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early  as  Edward  I.,  whose  statute  De  Oficio 
Coronaiorio  (1276)  is  the  fonndatUHi  of  the 
law  on  the  Bubject. 

For  the  liiBtory  of  inonest,  m  oonneotod  with 
Uie  jury  system  a&n  Stubbs,  Conif,  Htat.,  i. 
eh.  13,  and  for  a  more  detaited  occouut,  Brnn- 
uer,  Entatehung  d«r  Sohaurgtrichtt,  1871.  For 
coroner's  ioqueat,  Stepben,  Hut.  Crim.  Law, 
L  216,  and  Digmt  mT  Crim.  PtoomA.,  ch.  7, 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Xnscrtptions,  Celtic,  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  a  numher  of  rough  stone  monuments, 
upon  whose  edges  the  inscriptions  are  cut  in 
characters  of  a  peculiar  type,  consiBtiog  en- 
ttreljr  of  loi^  and  short  lines.  This  character 
is  styled  Ogam  or  Ogham,  The  largest 
number  of  th^  Ogam  inscriptions  have  been 
fonnd  in  Ireland—almost  exclusively  in 
Munster — but  about  twenty  have  also  been 
found  in  South  Wales,  one  in  North  Wales,  and 
three  in  Devondiire  and  ComwalL  Others 
occur  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Fife, 
Aberdeenshire,  and  Sutherland,  and  some 
even  in  the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these  the 
Irish  »re  very  imperfectly  deciphered,  and 
the  Scotch  still  more  so,  but  most  of  the 
Welsh  have  been  satisfactorily  investigated. 
These  are  nearly  all  bi-lingual,  and  a  Latin 
translation  or  paraphraae  mains  the  work 
of  interpretation  tne  easier.  For  though 
Irish  MSS.  of  the  fourteenth  century  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  character,  yet  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
system,  make  it  no  easy  task  to  decipher 
them.  It  is  even  doubtnil  whether  some  of 
the  Scottish  Ogams  tire  of  Celtic  origin.  The 
date  of  these  inscriptions  can  only  be  vaguelv 
ascertained.  Probably,  most  of  the  Welsh 
are  of  about  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries ;  but 
it  seems  most  likely  that  the  character  was 
invented  at  a  much  earlier  date,  for  it  is  hard 
to- believe  that  so  imperfect  an  alphabet  would 
have  been  adopted  when  the  Roman  letters 
were  known.  It  is,  indeed,  strange,  that 
Ogam  should  have  sorvived  until  tha  ninth  or 
tenth  centuries. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ogam  is  in  a 
way  derived  from  the  Pha>nician  alphabet.  A 
late  Irish  le;^end  attributes  its  invention  to  a 
mythic  Ogma.  Professor  Khja  regards  the 
word  as  etymologicttlly  akin  to  iynos  and 
it/mun,  and  88  a  draivative  of  a  root  which  is 
used  in  the  senses  of  "a  leading,  a  line,  a 
row,  writing,  letters,  and  ultimately  literature, 
or  knowledge. " 

The  historical  value  of  the  Ogam  inscriptions 
is  entirely  indirect.  They  are  nearly  all  mere 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  name,  and  perhaps 
the  father's  name,  of  some  foi^tten  chieftain. 
But  philologically  their  interest  is  very  great. 
Carofal  comparison  shows  that  the  language 
of  these  inscriptions  is  of  the  Goidelic  rather 
than  of  the  Brythonic  tj-pfi — Irish  rather  than 
Welsh.  They  testify  to  the  presence  of 
Goidels  in  South  Wales  and  Damnonia,  spots 
from  which  nearly  all  traces  of  them  have 


DOW  vanished,  either  Irish  immigrants,  or  the 
survivals  of  an  earlier  popuUtioo  driven 
westward  by  the  Brythons,  just  as  the 
Brj'thons  themselves  wore  at  a  later  date 
driven  westwards  by  the  English.  Thus 
axey  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  eatly 
etbni^ogy  of  Britain  as  well  as  on  the  study 
of  Celtic  philology.  Besides  the  Ogams,  there 
are  other  Celtic  inscriptions  written  in  tiie 
ordinary  Latin  character,  or  in  that  modifica- 
tion of  it  to  which  the  aame  of  the  "  Irish 
alphabet"  has  been  given.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Bntons,  centuries  after 
the  withiuawal  of  the  Roman  legions,  were 
written  in  Latin. 

Bhts,  V*M(  PhiMon  t  HQbnar,  JniwrfpliMUi 
BrUaxMia  Ch-WteMj  Wastvrood.  iMOarivm 
WMim.  IT,  F.  T.] 

In  wcripti on Bi  Houan.  Roman  rule  in 
Britain  began  late,  ended  eu4y,and  never  was 
mndh  more  than  a  military  oixapation.  As  a 
natural  result  the  Roman  inscriptions  in  Britain 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  limited  in 
the  variety  of  their  subjects,  ind  of  inferior 
historical  and  less  philological  .nterest. 

Epigmphists  divide  inscriptions  into  two 
main  classes — inscriptions  in  the  strictest 
sense  written  on  other  objects  to  indicate 
their  purpose,  and  those  which  are  themselves 
the  objects,  and  inscribed  on  stone  or  hai-d 
metal  to  make  them  dumble.  The  former 
class  {tiluli  in  Latin],  are  divided  into  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  (tituli  afputehmlet) ;  dedi- 
catory inscriptions  [tituli  saeri) :  honorary 
inscriptions  {tiiuli  hotiorarii),  or  inscriptions 
on  statues  erected  to  mortals,  either  after 
death  or  during  their  life,  but  not  on  their 
tombs,  in  which  class  are  included  tituli  cpenm 
publieofum,  via  publiea,  the  records  ol  the 
names  of  those  erecting  public  buildings, 
the  inscriptions  on  milestones,  boundarj' 
stones ;  and  lastly,  the  comprehensive  class  <w 
inscriptions  arranged  in  the  Corpus  under  the 
head  iuBtrummttm,  which  includes,  tor  oxam- 
le,  inscriptions  on  weights  and  measures, 
onsehold  articles,  the  tesiera,  or  little  tokens 
with  names  of  individuals  or  diates  upon  them, 
the  inscriptions  stamped  on  blocks  of  metal, 
very  numerous  in  a  mining  district  like  Eng- 
land, or  on  military  weapons,  and  the  leaden 
marks  which,  perhaps,  were  borne  by  soldiets 
as  countersigns,  and  have  been  fonnd  in 
Britain  only.  Of  the  inscriptions  made  for 
their  own  sakes,  which  are  called  inttrHmmta 
or  lege» — treaties,  laws,  local  decrees,  agree- 
ments of  private  persons,  may  be  quoted  as 
examples. 

Host  of  the  above  classes  of  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  though  certain 
classes,  and  particularly  the  iuttmmwte,  are 
rare.  Verj'  few  inscriptions  (rf  the  first  cen- 
tury remain.  "They  are  as  scarce,"  says 
Dr.  Hiibner,  "as  those  of  the  republican  period 
in  the  older  portions  of  the  Empire."  The 
oldest  is  an  inscription  to  "Svto,  found  at 
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Cbicheiter,  ind  a  few  leaden  balls,  marked 
with  the  names  of  CSaudius,  BritannicuB,  Nero, 
ke.  The  oldeat  mileBtoiua  axe  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  Kod  the  Antoninea.  A  few  military 
inscriptions  complete  the  record.  During  the 
nest  century  fairly  abundant  inscriptions  are 
found  in  the  soath-eastem  part  of  the  island, 
and  especial^  in  the  great  towns,  such 
as  Gunnlodunma  (Ct^chester) ;  Londiuiuin 
(London)  ;  Regni  (Chichester) :  Aqun-Sulis 
(Bath).  Though  Eboracum  had  become  a 
great  Boman  station  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  few  inscriptions  of  earlier  date  than 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  centur)'  are  found 
in  the  land  of  the  Brigantes.  Still  further 
north,  zones  of  inscriptions  mark  the  site  of 
the  two  Roman  walis.  But  north  ot  this 
district,  and  among  the  hills  of  Wales,  the 
almost  total  absence  of  real  Bomaa  inscrip- 
tions attests  the  incompleteness  of  the  Roman 
conquest.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  only  in 
a  few  garrisons,  such  as  Isca  (Caerleon),  or 
Peva  (Chester),  or  Segontium  (Caernarvon), 
Uiat  the^  are  at  all  abundant,  and  here  none 
are  eaf lier  than  the  end  of  the  second  coitury. 
Many  tUrd-centurv  inscriptions,  both  in  the 
north  and  west,  indicate  the  frequency  of  the 
Boman  expeditions  to  those  regions.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  very  few  inscrip- 
tions of  the  "provincial  emperorai"  such  as 
Carausius  and  Allectus,  zemam.  Gtnat  names, 
siuih  as  Diocletian  and  Conatantine^  axe  but 
scantily  representod.  There  are  few  impor- 
tant Christian  inscriptions  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions 
of  Wales  and  Damnonia  are  not  strictly 
Roman.  The  Greek  inscriptions  are  very 
few.  As  to  the  historical  value  of  the  Roman 
inscriptions  in  Britain,  it  is  hard  to  generalise, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  grt-at.  "  'rhoy  vary 
little  in  their  information ;  a  victorious  legion, 
the  death  of  a  commander,  the  performance  of 
a  vow,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  depai-ted 
relative,  are  the  subjects  generally  oommemo- 
nt«d."  (Preface  to  Moiiumenta  Hutwiea 
SrUanmiea.)  Yet  Dr.  Hiibner  has  beeti  able  to 
illustrate  from  them  some  characteristics  of  tho 
provincial  adiministnition  and  military  histor>- 
of  Britain,  and  the  frequency  or  infrequency 
of  their  occurrence  is  at  least  some  index  to  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  occupation  in  any  ^ven 
locality.  In  many  ways  the  inscriptions  lUus* 
trate  or  vivify  tho  historical  knowledge  which 
written  autiiorities  give  us ;  the  prevalence  of 
military  inscriptions  in  Britain  tMtifles  dearlv 
to  the  character  of  Roman  rote  in  the  land. 
But  the  vast  majority  of  inscriptions  are 
too  short,  too  obscure,  too  private  in  their 
reference,  or  too  limited  in  their  subject,  to 
furnish  us  with  any  real  hiiitorical  informa- 
tion. 

The  Soman  mMriptions  iu  Britain  bare  been 
«o)l«ci«d  by  Dr.  Bmil  Uabner,  in  the  seveuth 
volume  of  tkeBeriiu  Corpx*  I'Meriftitntumljali*- 
arum.  Dr.  HUbnei^s  epigraphicBl  map  of 
Britain  at  the  end  of  tbe  rolnmo  indicates  the 
looshtiai  ia  wUoli  tlu{j  have  beau  found  la  moat 


abnadaace.  The  Muue  Bobolur*s  article  on 
Boman  Iti8crii>tkinB  iu  the  new  edition  of  the 
Bneifdopaditt  Bnlanniea  may  be  referred  to  for 
an  aooount  of  these  inBOripttons  generally.  TU 
inscriptions  of  historical  interest  hmye  bean 
priutea  in  tbe  lfoniim«nta  fiiatorioa  BriUmnica. 
HcCanl's  SritoKM^JtomoM  lM*ci-iptiotu,  and 
Searth's  Jlmaa  Britain  may  be  abo  i-eferred  to. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Institiition  of  a  Christian  Xau, 

Tub,  ia  the  name  of  a  work  sometimea  aaid  to 
have  been  written  by  Henry  VIII.,  but  is  mpre 
probably  the  work  of  (hnmner  and  other 
bishops,  and  only  stamped  with  the  king's 
approvaL  It  consists  of  an  Exposition  of  the 
Ct^ed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Angel's 
Salutation  to  Mary,  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
¥ne  Will,  Justification,  and  Good  Works.  It 
concludes  with  an  authcHrifled  prayer  for  de- 
parted souls. 

Instrunxeitt  of  Oovenunant^  Thb, 

is  the  name  given  to  a  paper  constitution 
of  forty-two  articles,  called  "  the  Government 
of  the  Commonwealth,"  by  which  the  Protec- 
torate of  Cromwell  was  established  (December, 
1663).  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
the  Protector  and  a  council  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-one  persons  appointed  for  life.  Until 
tha  meeting  of  Parliament,  fixed  for  Sept.  3, 
1634,  the  Protector,  with  assent  of  Qie  ConnciL 
could  make  ordinances  to  have  tbe  power  of 
laws.  After  this,  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  the  Parliament  alone,  and,  though 
bills  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Protector 
for  his  assent,  he  had  no  power  to  veto  them 
if  they  wer«  themselves  in  ai-coi-danco  with 
the  constitution.  Parliaments  were  to  be 
called  of  necessity  every  three  years,  and 
when  called  could  not  be  dissolved  for  five 
montha,  except  by  their  own  consent.  The 
repreeentative  system  was  reformed,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  proposed  by  Ireton, 
and  amended  by  the  Rump.  Scotland  imd  Ii'c- 
land  were  each  repreaented  by  thirty  members, 
while  the  number  of  members  for  England 
and  Wales  was  reduced  from  five  hundred  to 
four  hundred.  The  number  of  county  mem» 
hers  was  largely-  increased,  many  rotten 
boroughs  were  disfranchised,  and  important 
places  Uke  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Halifax 
received  representatives.  At  the  same  time, 
two  classes  of  electors  were  disfranchised : — (t) 
All  fomian  Gatludics  and  those  concerned  in  tho 
Irish  rebellion  were  disabled  for  ever;  (2) 
all  persons  who  had  been  engaged  in  war 
against  tha  Parliament  since  Januarj\  1642, 
except  such  as  had  given  signal  testimony 
since  then  of  their  good  affection,  were  dis- 
abled from  electing  or  being  elected  for  the 
next  Parliament  ami  tho  thi-eo  following.  By 
article  xii.,  it  was  expi-essly  inserted  in  the 
writs  that  the  persons  elected  should  not  have 
power  to  alter  the  go\'emment  as  vested  by 
tho  Instrument  in  a  single  person  and  a 
Parliament.   Accordio^y,  when  Parliament, 
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aseconbled  in  September,  1654,  wished  to 
delrate  the  constitution,  and  settle  tho  limits 
of  the  R:otector'fl  power,  Cromwell,  whilst 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "  circumHtan- 
tials,"  which  they  might  alter,  and  "funda- 
mentals," which  they  must  leave  mitouched, 
forced  them  to  sign  an  engagement  not  to 
propose  the  alteration  of  the  government  in 
that  particulsr.  Mr.  Gardiner  remarks  on 
the  Instrument  of  Government  that  it  was 
"  the  first  of  hundreds  of  written  constitutions 
which  have  since  spread  over  the  world,  of 
which  the  American  is  the  most  conspicuous 
example,  in  which  a  barrier  is  set  up  against 
the  entire  predominance  of  any  one  sot  of 
official  persons,  by  attributing  strictly  limited 
functions  to  each. ' 

Kawm,  Ltf«  ^  MOtmf  Oardhier,  Puritan 

Smtufimt;  Goiiot.  OromiMtl;  Banke,  Hiitory 

4/£iiffIaiMl. 

Insurrection  Acta  (Iheland).  The 
first  (1787)  enacted  the  Riot  Act  for  Ireland, 
made  all  attacks  on  clergy  or  churches,  the 
administering  unlawful  oaths,  seizure  uf  arms, 
and  other  similar  offtmces,  felony,  to  be 
punished  with  death.  It  also  inflicted  a 
punishment  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or  the 
whip,  on  all  who  conspired  to  deprive  the 
clergy  of  their  tithes.  In  1796  a  similar  Act 
was  passed,  but  with  terms,  if  possible,  still 
more  stringent  than  the  foregoing ;  and, 
though  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  English 
Ministry,  it  passed  without  difficulty.  The 
third  (1807)  gave  the  Lord-Lioutcnant  power, 
if  the  magistrates  in  special  session  declared 
a  county  disturbed,  to  proclaim  it.  By  so 
doing,  ti^al  by  jury  was  suspended,  and  any 
one  out  at  night  after  dark  became  liable  to 
seven  years*  transportation,  unless  ho  were 
able  to  give  a  good  excuse.  It  remained  in 
force  till  1810.  In  I8I4,  1815,  1816,  1»17, 
1822,  and  1824,  U  was  renewed,  and  a  similar 
Act  was  passed  in  1833, 

InterdiotS,  Papal,  may  be  defined  as 
local  eroommunicationg.  They  deprived  a 
certain  district  of  all  the  privilegefl  of 
Christian  worship  and  ceremonies.  The 
proclamation  of  an  interdict  put  the  country 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church.  During  the 
time  that  a  country  lay  under  an  interdict,  all 
public  religious  services  ceased;  churches 
were  closed,  and  the  sacraments  suspended. 
To  this  genraal  rule  there  were  a  few  excep- 
tions. On  Sunday  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
in  the  churchyard,  and  on  Good  Friday  the 
cross  was  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  same 
place ;  the  dead  might  be  buried,  but  without 
the  full  rites  of  interment ;  infants  might  be 
baptised;  and  the  dying  were  allowed  to 
(■ommunioate.  fiat,  beyraid  this,  all  the 
services  of  the  Church  ceased;  the  bell  neither 
rang  nor  tolled;  the  solemn  {mcessions  of 
tho  Church  were  discontinued ;  neither  Virgin 
nor  saint  could  be  woishipped  at  their  own 
shrines,     Monairteries,  however,  preserved 


tho  rie^t  of  holdiitf  their  own  servioes ;  bat 
these  bad  to  be  penonned  with  closed  doors, 
and  no  strtmgets  might  be  present  The 
most  fiunous  interdict  in  English  history  was 
that  proclaimed  by  Innocent  III.  in  March, 
1208,  over  all  England.  It  was  brought  about 
by  John's  obduracy  in  refuang  to  reoognise 
the  papal  nfnninee,  Stephen  Langton,  as  Arch- 
bishop ot  Canterbury,  and  it  was  not  remitted 
till  tiie  king  bad  niade  fall  snbrniasion,  in 
May,  1218. 

Interest.  Two  principles  seem  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  have  been  at  work  in  miti- 
gating the  extent  to  which  the  usurer  might 
take  eul vantage  the  distreesee  of  his  debtors : 
first,  that  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  which, 
inheriting  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewi^  Scrip- 
tures, has  unheeitatingly  condemned  usury  in 
all  its  forms;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the 
Uoman  Empire,  wliich,  while  recognising  the 
necessity  of  pajdng  interest  on  borrowed 
moneys,  attempted  to  limit  abuse  by  fixing 
a  legal  maximum  percentage,  beyond  wlii<£ 
payment  could  not  be  enforced.  Among  the 
Romanatheratewaaatonetimetwelve  percent, 
per  annum,  but  it  was  reduced  by  Justinian 
to  four.  It  could  not  be  expected  that  among 
the  Teutonic  tribes  this  question  should  have 
formed  a  part  their  original  common  law, 
and  henco  in  the  Middle  Ages  usury  was  not 
so  much  regarded  as  an  offence  against  the 
law  as  a  sin ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  greet 
merits  of  the  Mediieval  Church  that  it  set  ita 
tace  steadily  against  this  abuse  at  a  time 
when  no  king  had  the  self-denial,  and  no 
other  court  sufficient  strength,  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  oppression  of  the  rich.  Ac- 
cordingly, usury  became  a  recognised  offence 
in  the  spiritual  courts;  and  thus  we  find 
Alexander  III.  writing  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  that  he  should  compel  all  lenders, 
whether  ecclesiastical  or  others,  to  restore 
their  pledges  without  usury.  But  despite  the 
censures  of  the  Church  and  the  laws  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  according  to  which  the  goods  <mF  a 
living  usurer  bdon^;ed  to  the  Church,  those  of 
a  dead  one  to  the  king,  the  practice  never  died 
out,  though  in  many  cases  the  actual  interest 
was  disguised  under  the  name  of  expensoe. 
Complaints  were  made  by  the  Commons  under 
Richard  II,  of  the  pi«\'alenco  of  this  offence, 
but  the  king  could  only  reply  that  it  was  the 
fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  who  did  not 
use  theSr  own  powers.  As  yet  there  was  no 
thought  of  the  State's  taking  the  question  in 
hand.  It  was  a  question  of  morality,  and  not 
of  law.  Some  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
incapacity  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  this 
subject  became  clearer.  Parliament  at  last 
tooK  the  matter  np.  Even  under  Henry  III. 
the  l^atute  of  Merton  had  forbidden  usury  to 
1>e  charged  on  infants  for  debts  incurred  by 
their  parents,  and  we  have  just  seen  the  en- 
actm^  of  Edward  HI.  as  regards  the  goods  f>f 
deceased  usaran.  But  it  was  not  till  Henry 
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VII.'s  leifpi  that  the  State,  following  the  old 
Roman  {ninoiple  and  recogniaing  the  legality 
of  interest,  fixed  a  rate,  above  which  all 
durges  should  be  unlawful.  In  1467  a  law 
was  passed  directly  aimed  against  the 
"  dampnable  bMrgayna  groimdyt  in  usurye, 
contrarie  to  the  laws  of  naturell  justis,"  and 
empowering  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  justices 
of  the  peaco  to  inflict  a  penalty  of  £100  on  all 
transactions  that  savoured  of  this  kind  (3 
Hen.  VII.,  5  and  6).  Eight  years  later,  it  was 
enacted  that  if  the  lender  received  back  more 
than  he  had  lent,  he  should  forfeit  half. 
The  tendency  of  theso  laws  ia,  as  may  at  once 
be  perceived,  to  restrict  rather  than  to  en- 
courage usury.  Uuder  Henry  VIII.  all  former 
Acts  on  the  subject  were  repealed  in  IS45,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  after  Jan.  31  next  no  more 
than  ten  per  cent,  should  be  chained,  on  pain 
of  the  lender's  losing  threefold  the  debt  and 
suffering  imprisonment  (37  Hen. VIII., 9).  Of 
course  the  effect  of  this  Act,  whatever  was 
intended,  i-an  only  have  been  to  stop  all  loans 
at  lees  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  it  had 
this  result  is  evident  by  tbo  enactment  of 
1351 — 52,  which  pronounced  alt  usury  to  be 
unlawful,  declared  that  the  former  law  had  not 
been  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  usury, 
and  lamentf^  that,  since  its  passing,  usury 
had  been  daily  used  and  practised  in  the 
realm.  Under  Elizabeth  this  Act  was  re- 
pealed, "  because  it  hath  not  done  as  much 
good  as  it  was  hoped  it  should."  Usury, 
perhaps,  in  its  simplest  form,  had  decreased, 
but  the  old  evil  had  only  taken  new  forms, 
and  had  "  by  shifts  increased  and  abounded 
to  the  utter  undoing  of  many  gentlemen, 
marchaunteH,  and  others."  The  old  law  had 
erred  by  making  no  distinction  in  the  kind  of 
offences,  andpunishingallalike.  Accordingly 
Henry  VIII.'s  Act  was  revived  for  five  years. 
It  seems,  from  the  wording  of  this  Act,  that 
men  were  still  nominally  liable  to  prosecution 
in  the  spiritual  courts  for  taking  any  interest 
whatever  (13  EHz.,  c.  8).  Under  James  I. 
(16'21)  it  was  enacted  that,  because  of  the 
genetHi  fall  in  the  value  of  land  and  prices  of 
merchandise,  only  eight  per  rent,  utould  be 
allowed  from  June  24, 1625.  This  enactment 
was  to  last  seven  years,  and  the  penalty  of  its 
infringement  was  to  bo  treble  the  amount 
lent.  Here  again  we  see  the  double  fe^'ling 
at  work — the  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 
injustice  of  all  usury,  and  the  expediency  of 
blowing  it  under  restrictions ;  for  a  clause  is 
added  to  this  bill  declaring  that  its  terms  are 
not  to  be  so  expounded  its  to  allow  the  practice 
of  usurj'  in  jioint  of  religion  or  conscience. 
But  there  is  no  longer  any  mention  of  ecclesi- 
astical courts ;  though,  on  the  other  band,  the 
expend  of  scriveners  who  might  nego^ate  a 
loan  are  jealously  defined.  On  the  Bestom- 
tion,  it  was  enacted  that  as  previous  experience 
had  justified  the  lessening  of  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  from  ten  to  ei^ht  per  rent.,  it  would  be 
expedient  to  reduce  it  to  a  nearer  level  with 


that  of  the  nations  with  whom  ve  chi^y 
traded,  and  from  henceforth  it  was  to  run  at 

six  per  cent.  Under  Queen  Anne,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
it  was  still  further  reduced  to  five  per  cent.,  cm 
the  plea  of  its  being  good  for  trade  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  landowners,  on  whom  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  had  mainly  fallen.  Another 
reason  assigned  for  this  reduction  was  that  the 
^^reat  interest  which  could  be  secured  for  money 
invested  at  home  had  rendered  people  un- 
willing to  embark  in  foreign  trade.  This 
remained  the  legal  rate  of  interest  till  the 
present  rei^,  when  all  the  previous  laws  for 
its  regulation  were  swept  away  in  the  year 
1854. 

Stahilw  ^  ftu  Xtolm  ;  A  Smith,  W»Mh  ^ 
jfafioiM;  D.  Hume,  Enmt»t  Dnoanse,  sub  Tooe 
DMrariM.  ff.  A.  A.] 

In-rarkeithing,  Tub  Battlb  op  (I3t7)» 

was  fought,  in  Fifeshire,  between  the  Scots, 
under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  the  English. 
Fife  was  at  first  driven  back,  but  his  men, 
being  rallied  by  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  at  last  drove  tho  English  beck  to 
their  ships. 

Inverlochy,  Tkb  Battlb  of  (1645), 
resulted  in  the  vic^tory  of  Montrose  and  the 
Royalists  over  the  Covenanters  led  byArgyle. 
Inverlochy  is  near  Fort  William,  in  the 
south  of  Inverness. 

InTeniess  was  most  probably  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  the  Fictish  kingdom.  In  later 
da\'s  it  possessed  a  strong  castle,  erected  by  the 
Eu-lofHuntly(n/r<iUGO].  In  1562 this CasUe 
was  taken  by  the  Regent  Murray  from  the 
insui^ent  HoUowers  of  tho  Earl  of  Hnntly, 
and  nearly  a  century  later  was  garrisoned  by 
Cromwell  (1651).  In  1089  it  was  pillaged  by 
Cla%'erhouse,  and  in  1746  was  taken  by  the 
Jacobites,  but  recovered  by  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland after  the  battle  of  Cullodeu. 

InVBrness,  John  Hav  (i^.  1740],  titular 
Earl  of  In\'cmess,  whs  a  favourite  of 
James  Edward,  the  old  Pretender.  In 
1725  ho  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Earl 
of  Inverness,  and,  together  with  his  brother, 
Lord  Kinnoul,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James 
Hurray,  ruled  the  prince's  councils.  He 
WHS,  according  to  Lockbart  of  Camwath, 
"a  cunning,  false,  avaricious  creature,  of 
ver}'  ordinary  parts,  cultivated  by  no  sort  of 
litOTature,  and  altogether  void  of  experience 
in  business ;  with  insolence  prevailing  oftt;n 
over  his  little  stock  of  prudence."  Soon  after 
he  and  his  brother  lud  been  admitted  to 
direct  James's  conduct,  the  Pretender's  wife 
left  her  husband  when  ho  refused  to  dismiss 
his  favourites.  On  her  return,  both  tiie 
brothers  went  into  exile  at  A\'ignon. 

InTmrary,  The  Battlb  of  (May  22, 
1308],  was  faugfat  on  the  Don,  in  Aberdeen, 
shira,  and  reaalted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
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Bobert  Brace  over  his  eaaay,  the  Bad  of 
Buchan,  aud  thfi  Englinh  ocmuiiBiidsd  by 
Howbray. 

lona  (or  Hii),  an  uland  sitnated  to  the 

west  of  MuU,  ia  fatnona  aa  the  place  where 
Bt.  Columba  landed  (May  12,  663)  on  hia 
departure  from  Ireland,  and  as  the  spot  he 
selected  for  his  monastery.  Fur  160  j'oars 
lona,  the  cradle  of  the  Scottish  Church 
and  of  Scottish  letters,  was  the  centre  of  the 
national  Church  of  the  Dalriad  Scots ;  hut  in 
716,  owing  to  the  zeal  of  Adamnan,  its  abbot 
and  the  other  members  of  the  monastery  con- 
formed to  the  Roman  views  both  as  regards  the 
date  of  Easter  and  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  another 
party  which  still  adhered  to  the  old  way. 
From  794  Zona  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Danes;  in  818  the  monastery  which  had 
been  TSBtcved  by  Adamnan,  was  rebuilt  by 
the  abbot  Diannid,  who  deposited  fiierein 
the  shrine  of  Columba.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  monastery  was 
again  rebuilt  by  Eeginald  of  the  Isles,  who 
foonded  a  Benedictine  abbey  there. 

Ionian  Islands,  Thb,  were  seized  by 
the  French  from  the  Venetians  in  1797, 
the  former  being  confirmed  in  their  new 
possession  by  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 
Two  years  later,  the  islands  were  declared  an 
independent  republic  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Turkey  and  Russia.  By  the  Treaty 
of  Tibit  (1807),  they  once  more  became 
French.  In  1814  they  were  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  administered  bv 
British  commissioners,  and  so  remained  tiU 
1864,  when  they  were  finally  handed  over  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Ireland.  The  early  history  of  Ireland  is 
wrapped  in  an  obscurity  which  the  reflearches  of 
schoUrs  into  the  evidpuoe  afforded  by  archie- 
olo^,  inscriptions,  and  etjrmology  are  onl^ 
beginning  to  dispel.  The  n«at  cycle  of  Celtic 
legend  has  hitherto  proved  of  little  historical 
vuue.  The  ablest  archteologists  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  original  traditions  from  the  em- 
belUshments  of  mediaeval  annalists.  Records 
of  real  events  are  interwoven  with  fragments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  fable,  and  the  incon- 
gruous  narrative  thus  obtained  has  been 
forcibly  adapted  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 
[Celts.! 

We  near  of  five  immigrations  from  the 
East,  of  incessant  wars  between  the  invaders, 
and  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Milesians  or 
Scots.  Two  Scotic  kingdoms  gradually  arose; 
tiie  kingdom  of  Meatii  in  the  north,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Monster  in  the  south.  Early  in  the 
second  century,  Tuathal  of  Meath  estabhshed 
a  nominal  supremacy  over  the  entire  island, 
but  in  the  reign  of  Cond,  Tuathal's  grandson, 
the  Eberian  princes  restored  the  independence 
of  Monster.  Excluded  from  the  south,  the 
Scots  of  Meath  devoted  their  energies  to  a 


thorough  conquest  of  Ulster.  This  was 
effected  during  the  fifth  century,  under  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages  and  his  sons.  The 
royal  house  split  into  two  branches.  The 
northern  Hui  Meill  ruled  in  Ulster  for  five 
hundred  years,  while  the  southern  family 
governed  the  great  central  plain.  The  srd 
ri  or  titular  over-king  of  Ireland  was  some- 
times of  the  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  sfax^ 
The  Munster  dynasty  underwent  a  similar 
change.  The  Engenian  and  the  Dal  Caisian 
lines  divided  the  old  Eberian  kingdom 
between  them. 

From  the  middle  of  the  third  century  to 
the  close  of  the  fifth,  both  the  northern  and 
the  Bontbem  Irish  phnted  colonies  in  Britun. 
The  former  settled  in  North  Wales,  Man,  and 
Scotland ;  the  latter  in  South  Wales,  Devon, 
and  ComwalL  Towards  the  end  of  the 
colonising  period,  the  Irish  were  converted 
to  Christianity.  St.  Patrick  is  said  to  have 
begun  his  laboun  in  the  year  432.  The 
whole  island  quickly  adopted  the  new  faith. 
In  one  respect  the  result  would  seem  to  have 
been  unhappy.  The  remarkable  system  oi 
Brehon  law  might,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, have  done  much  to  bind  the  tribes  into 
a  nation,  but  the  sanction  of  the  law  was 
probably  religions,  and  thus  perished  with 
the  old  beliefa.  About  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century  the  migratory  spirit  revived  in 
a  new  form.  The  Insh  monks  carried  their 
misaione  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe. 
At  home  their  schools  were  visited  by  stud^ts 
from  England  and  from  Gaul.  But  outside 
the  convent  walls  all  was  war  and  bloodshed. 
The  Norwegians  first  pillaged  the  Irish  coast 
in  the  year  796.  They  were  succeeded  by 
the  Danes  (852),  who  etfectod  permanent 
settlements  at  the  chief  seaports.  The  monas- 
teries were  plundered  and  burnt,  and  the 
internal  anarchy  grew  worse.  But  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  brought  a  change.  The 
invaders  under  Ivar  occupied  Limerick,  and 
attempted  the  conquest  of  Monster.  In  the 
struggle  that  followed  a  native  ruler  appeared, 
who,  for  a  time,  seemed  destined  to  make 
Ireland  a  nation.  Brian  Boruma,  sprung 
from  the  Dal  Caisian  line  of  the  Ebwians, 
routed  the  Danes  near  Tipperarj'  in  968.  Six 
years  later  he  succeeded  bis  brother  Mahon 
on  the  thnme  of  Monster.  In  989  he  made 
war  on  Mahtchy  II.,  the  titular  over-king  of 
the  Huf  NSUl  dynasty.  After  thirteen  yean 
of  fighting  and  negotiation,  Malachy  sub- 
mitted (1002).  The  victory  of  Glen  Mama 
(1000)  bad  quelled  a  desperate  revolt  of 
Leinster  and  the  Dublin  Danes.  Brian  was 
at  last  8o[v6me.  For  twelve  years  he  ruled 
Ireland  strongly  and  well.  Then  the  DoUin 
Danes  again  rebelled.  They  sought  and 
found  allies  amongst  all  the  Scandinavians 
of  the  West.  It  was  the  last  dmperate 
conflict  of  the  Pagan  Northmen  with  the 
Christian  Irish.  The  battle  was  fought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tolka,  by  Dublin,  on  Good 
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Friday  of  the  year  1014.  The  Daces  were 
driven  into  the  sea,  but  the  old  king  waa  slain 
by  the  "  apostate  deacon  "  Brodir,  as  he  prayed 
for  his  people.  Uis  death  left  the  condition 
of  the  country  hopeless.  He  had  destroyed 
the  traditiooal  mpnmae^  of  the  Hul  NSill ; 
his  own  house  were  unabfo  to  make  good  their 
claims.  Long  and  ruinous  wars  between  the 
O'Neills,  the  O'Brienfl,  and  the  O'Conors  of 
Connaugfat,  continued  to  the  Korman  invasion. 

The  civiliflation  of  the  Irish  Celts  reached 
its  fall  development  before  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. They  formed  numerous  tribes  {tuath), 
each  consisting  of  several  septs  (Jifte)- 
Both  tribes  and  septs  were  landowning 
corporations  closely  resembling  the  Teu- 
tome  "  marks."  Both  divided  their  terri- 
tories into  three  parts;  the  tuath  into  the 
demesne  of  the  ri,  or  chief  of  the  tribe, 
the  lands  of  the  different  Jlnei,  and  the 
tribal  waste;  the  Jfne  into  the  demesfaes  of 
the  Jtaitht,  or  hereditary  landowners,  the 
common,  and  the  waste  of  the  sept.  The 
Jlaitht  and  the  bo-airet,  or  cow-noblemen, 
were  the  only  freemen  with  full  political 
rights.  The  Jtaith  aire  fine  was  the  chieftain 
of  the  sept.  If  a  freeman  "  commended " 
himself  to  a  **flaith*'  of  bis  own  sept,  he 
became  a  eeiU.  He  "  took  stock "  from 
the  fiaith,  with  a  right  of  grazing  the  jtaitK* 
demesnes,  owing  him  in  return  rent,  services, 
and  homage.  If  he  accepted  only  a  small 
amount  of  cattle,  he  retained  mMt  of  his 
dvil  righta.  He  paid  a  "  honSQ  tribate  "  to 
his  lord,  and  was  called  a  tafr-9iiU.  U 
he  accepted  a  large  amount  of  cattle,  he 
forfeited  much  of  his  freedom,  and  waa 
bound,  in  addition  to  his  other  burdens,  to 
afford  "  refections  "  to  the  lord  and  his  train 
at  stated  times.  Such  a  tenant  was  called  a 
iaer^eSik,  or  fillein.  Bnt  even  the  daer- 
eHU  had  definite  rights  in  the  se^t,  inclu- 
ding the  important  right  of  enjoying  the 
UBafraoi  of  common  land,  and  of  building 
a  house  upon  it.  The  ri  could  legally  com- 
pel a  tribesman  to  accept  taer  stock  and 

ey  house-tribute,  and  this  power  seems  to 
ve  been  often  illegally  usurped  by  the 
/bath  aire  Jlne  over  the  members  of  the  sept. 
Bnt  a  aaer-eeik  could  not  become  a  daer-ehte, 
nor  could  a  daer-eeile  take  more  stock,  without 
the  consent  of  the  sept.  The  sept  bad  a  veto 
on  all  contracts  by  its  members  affecting  the 
rights  or  liabilities  of  the  corporation.  It 
was  particularly  jealous  of  contracts  outside 
itself  but  within  the  tribe.  Every  member 
of  the  sept  owned  the  site  of  his  house  in 
severalty.  He  held  a  portion  of  the  common 
land  as  his  allotment,  and  had  defined  rights 
of  pasturage  orer  the  waste.  As  the  lots 
wfflre  arninally  exchangeable,  he  was  bound 
to  follow  the  common  course  of  tillage.  He 
had  no  general  power  of  alienation  or  en- 
cumbrance, but  in  special  circumstances  he 
enjoyed  a  limited  power  of  disp08iti<m,  with 
or  without  the  conwnt  of  the  aept. 


The  freeman  who  commended  himself  to  a 
Jlaith  of  another  sept  was  called  a  "tiurfuidir," 
or  fr^  immi^^ant  stranger.  He  was  a  mere 
tenant  at  will  at  a  laok-rent.  Below  him 
came  the  "(her  fnidira,"  or  servile  immi- 
gmnts.  They  were  men  who  had  broken  the 
tribal  bond,  prisoners  of  war,  ctmvicts,  and 
other  "  sons  of  death."  They  were  the  per- 
sonal dependents  of  the  Jtaith,  and  formed 
his  body-guard.  His  power  depended  greatly 
on  thmr  number.  He  was  bound  of  nsht  to 
settle  them  on  his  demesne,  but  it  is  believed 
that  they  were  often  planted  by  the  ri  upon 
the  waste  of  the  tribe,  and  by  the  _flaUh»  upon 
the  waste  of  the  sept.  The  rights  and  IsJids 
of  a  ri,  or  of  a  Jtaith,  passed  at  his  death  to 
the  "  agnatic  "  kinsman,  previously  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  This  kinsman  was  called  the 
"  tanaitte.'^  The  tmaittt  of  a  ri  was  elected 
by  the  tribe.  The  tanaiste  of  a  Jtaith  was 
elected  by  the  sept.  The  descent  of  inferior 
tenancies  was  regulated  by  some  custom  re- 
sembling gavel-Mnd.  But  as  civil  rights 
depended  on  a  property  qualification,  the 
immediate  family  of  bo-aire  often  agreed  to 
keep  together  as  a  "joint  and  undivided 
&mily,"  and  elected  a  tanaitte.  Poor  kinsmen 
might  even  club  tt^ether  as  a  *<  joint  family  " 
and  appoint  a  head,  who  then  ranked  as  an 
aire.  Mensal  lands  were  assigned  to  the 
Brehons,  medicine-men,  harpers,  smiths,  and 
metal  workers. 

Oats,  wheat,  bariey,  flax,  wool,  madder, 
onions,  and  parsnips  were  grown.  The 
dense  forests  abounded  in  game,  and  the 
rivers  and  lakes  in  fish.  The  boar,  the  red 
deer,  the  wolf,  the  beaver,  the  wild  peacock, 
and  the  osprey  were  common.  In  winter 
the  scanty  population  dwelt  in  the  plains; 
in  summer  th^  drove  their  cattle  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-coast.  The  dranestic 
animals  were  plentifol  and  good.  Bees 
were  largely  cnlttvated.  Houses  were  built 
of  wattles  or  hewn  timber.  Those  of  free 
men  consisted  of  several  detached  struc- 
tures, surrounded  by  one  or  more  ditches  and 
mounds.  A  loose  woollen  shirt,  covered  by  a 
tight  tunic,  formed  the  dress  of  both  sexes. 
A  shawl  fastened  by  a  brooch  hung  from  the 
left  shoulder,  Brautiful  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  were  common.  Toilet  -mirrors, 
hair-oil,  and  paint  for  the  eye-lashes  and  the 
finger-nails  were  used  by  the  women.  Slings, 
pikes,  swords,  and  shields  were  the  arms  in 
general  use.  The  customs  of  polygamy,  and 
.  tiie  intermarria^  of  near  kinsfolk,  «ive  the 
early  missionaries  much  trouble.  The  lank 
of  the  wife  depended  upon  her  dower,  and 
upon  her  bearing  sons.  As  the  children  of 
the  same  fether  by  different  wives  had  equal 
rights,  they  were  all  fostered  outside  the  sept, 
to  prevent  foul  play.  Slavery  was  universaL 
Hides  and  frieze  were  the  chief  exports. 
They  were  largely  exchanged  for  English 
slaves  at  Brisbu,  and  for  French  -wines  at 
Poitiers.  The  nfttive  arttata  eoraened  in  QCfgf' 
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iag  and  illuminatiiig  booka,  in  working  the 
precious  metals,  and  in  music. 

In  the  year  1169  Robert  Fitz-Stephea  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Oerald  .landed  in  Wexfoft,  as 
nominal  allies  of  Dermot  UuHurrqagh,  the 
depoaed  King  ot  Leinater.  The  more  tamoua 
"  Sbxmgbow/'  Richard  de  Clare,  followed  the 
next  year.  The  conquests  they  made  were  bo 
easy  and  bo  rapid,  that  Henry  II.  feared  they 
would  establish  an  independent  Norman  state 
Bcrosi  the  Channel.  To  prevent  the  danger, 
bo  came  himself  to  Ireland  in  1172.  Many 
native  chiefa  acknowledged  his  supremacy ; 
many  did  him  feudal  homage  in  ignorance 
of  the  obligations  they  incorred.  The  con- 
flict  thus  introduced  between  the  Brehon  law 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  feudal  law  of  the  Eng- 
lish, is  the  true  explanation  of  the  subsequent 
relations  of  the  two  races.  The  English  per- 
sistently ignored  the  rights  of  the  tribesmen 
in  their  lands,  and  in  the  choice  of  their  chief. 
The  Irish  clung  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
The  death  of  a  chief  might  always  bring  a 
disputed  succession. 

Henry  acted  under  colour  of  a  Bull  of  the 
English  Pope,  Adrian  IV.  He  was  at  first 
weU  received  by  the  churchmen.  The  brutality 
of  John  (1185)  estntnged  both  clerln  and 
laymen.  The  Norman  power  spread  without 
consolidating.  The  crown  discouraged  the 
growth  of  strong  principalities,  and  without 
strength  order  was  impossible.  The  Irish 
could  isolate  the  scattered  settlements  at  plea- 
sure, by  seisingthe  passes  through  the  woods 
and  the  hills.  The  roreigners  fought  amongst 
themselves,  and  called  in  Irish  aid.  They  were 
compelled  to  serve  their  king  in  his  wars  with 
France  and  Scotland.  Estates  passed  by  mar- 
riage into  the  hands  of  English  absentees. 
They  were  ill  guarded,  and  retaken  by  the 
tribes.  The  barons  themsdvea  in  the  wild 
districts  bowed  before  the  Celtic  xevivaL 
They  abandoned  their  feudal  pretensions,  and 
Bct^  as  native  chiefs. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  English  power  had  sunk  to  a  low  ebb.  It 
was  mined  by  the  Scottish  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce.  For  two  years  he  wasted  Ireland. 
At  length,  "after  eighteen  successive  victo- 
ries," he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Viceroy 
near  Faughard  (1317).  But  he  had  exter- 
minated the  English  yeomen,  the  sinews  of 
the  settlement  In  1333,  William  and  Edward 
de  Burgo,  the  beads  of  a  great  Nonnan  house, 
the  sons  of  an  English  Viceroy,  deliberately 
renounced  their  allegiance, divided  the  lordship 
of  Connaoght  betwem  them  in  defiance  of 
the  Engli^  rule  of  succession,  and  adopted 
the  Irish  "language,  apparel,  and  laws." 
Their  example  was  followed  b^  many.  large 
territories  in  Ulster  and  Ijeinster  were  re- 
occupied  by  the  O'Neills  and  the  McJIur- 
roughs.  The  flight  of  the  English  popula- 
tion was  vainly  forbidden  by  law.  In  1 337 
the  Statute  of  Killffiuny  (40  Edward  III.) 
records  the  conscious  impoteiuie  (tf  its  authors. 


The^  have  ceased  to  dream  of  conquests. 
Their  ambition  is  to  preserve  the  shrunken 
remnant  of  their  dominions  from  the  inm- 
dious  encroachments  of  the  Celt.  The  natives 
are  rapidly  assimilating  the  colonists  to  them- 
selves. The  statute  attempts  by  savage  penal- 
ties to  isolate  the  English  from  the  contagion, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  adoption  of  the 
native  dress,  language,  and  customs.  In  1374 
the  great  ecoistitutional  question,  which,  four 
centuries  later,  cost  England  an  empire,  arose 
in  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  viceroy  tried  to 
force  the  colonists  to  send  representatives  to 
England,  with  power  to  assent  to  taxation  on 
their  behalf.  He  was  firmly  and  successfully 
opposed.  A  few  years  later  the  Kavanaghs 
and  the  O'Briens  levied  black-mail  on  Dublin 
Castle. 

King  Bichard  was  at  last  provoked  to  vin- 
dicate the  power  of  the  crown.  He  crossed 
the  sea  with  a  great  army,  but  the  Irish 
"  mocked  him  with  their  light  submission," 
so  that  "  he  enlarged  not  the  English  borders 
the  breadth  of  one  acre  of  land "  (1396). 
Four  years  later  he  returned.  A  march 
through  the  Kavanaghs'  country  reduced  his 
forces  to  a  rabble.  He  fled  from  Dublin  to 
meet  Henry  of  Lancaster.  For  a  century  the 
colony  continued  to  dwindle.  Parte  of  four 
shires  formed  the  English  dominion,  and  these 
were  full  of  native  Irish.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  disastrous  to  the  settlers.  They 
were  Yorkists  to  a  man.  They  formally 
acknowledged  Duke  Bichard  as  their  viceroy, 
in  deflwoce  of  the  English  attaindo-.  The^ 
solemnly  asserted  the  independence  of  their 
Parliament.  They  followed  the  Pretender 
Sinmel  into  England.  They  were  decimated 
at  Sandel  Castle  and  at  Stoke.  To  Henry 
VII.  the  An^o- Irish  were  more  dangerous  than 
the  Celts.  The  only  important  Irish  measure 
of  his  reign  was  that  which  made  the  colonial 
Parliament  completely  subject  to  the  Council, 
and  extended  all  existing  English  stetutes  to 
the  colony  (Poynings' Act,  lOHenry  VII. ,c. 4), 
For  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  Tudor  rule,  the 
Leinster  Geraldines  were  the  true  lords  of  the 
settlement,  llimr  rebellion,  in  1536,  brought 
a  new  force  into  Ireland.  All  over  Europe 
the  old  feudal  monarchies  had  been  succeeded 
by  despots,  who  embodied  the  national  forces 
and  the  national  will.  Henry  VIII.  was  the 
first  King  of  England  who  could  strike  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  State.  He  resolved  to 
let  the  Anglo-Irish  feel  the  blow.  A  disci- 
plined force  and  a  train  of  artillery  reduced 
the  Geraldine  castles.  The  king  was  master 
of  the  island.  He  desired  to  rule  his  new 
kingdom  well.  But  the  greed  of  his  ser\'ant8^ 
and  his  unhappy  determination  to  thrust  Eng- 
lish manners  upon  the  Celte,  inevitably  led  to 
resistance  and  repression.  The  secularisation 
of  the  Chnrdi  lands  was  not  unpopular. 
Many  abbeys  were  granted  to  the  chiefs  "  as 
the  means  to  make  them  rather  glad  to  sup- 
press them."  The  dootrinal  dumges  <di  tita 
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other  hand  provoked  a  bitter  oppoaition.  No 
open  outbreak  occurred,  but  on  the  acoeesioa 
ta  Mary,  the  old  order  was  triumphantly  re- 

stwed.     [lUBH  CUUSCH.^ 

The  garriscoi  of  English  landholders,  the 
bulwark  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland,  waa  by 
a  curioos  irony  intatiduced  in  the  name  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Kin^s  and  Queen's 
Counties  were  "  planted"  by  3  &  4  Philip  and 
Mary,  caps.  1  &  '2.  The  third  chapter  of  the 
same  Act  authorised  the  Chancellor  to  des- 
patch commisaioneTS  throughout  the  island 
"to  Bet  out  shires  and  coimties,"  that  is,  to 
■obstitute  English  for  Iri^Ai  law  without  regard 
for  vested  rights.  The  disputed  succession  to 
the  earldom  of  Tyrone  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis  under  Elizabeth.  Shane  O'Neill  was 
the  ianait/«  of  his  tribe  ;  the  bastard  of  Dun- 
gannoa  claimed  by  an  English  patent.  A 
war  followed,  disgraceful  even  amon^  Eng- 
lish wan  in  Ireland.  Shane  visited  the 
queen.  He  was  detained,  in  breach  of  his  safe- 
conduct,  until  he  accepted  terms  he  could  not 
keep.  On  his  return  home,  "  my  Lord  Trea- 
surer's man"  tried  to  poisonhim.  In  1566  the 
war  was  renewed.  The  new  Lord  Dmut^ 
Kdney  fought  CNeill  1^  the  hands  of  his 
native  rivals.  The  O'Donnells  defeated  him 
near  Lifford ;  the  Scots  of  Antrim  murdered 
hira.  His  death  was  followed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  (11  Elizabeth,  cap.  9),  making  all 
Ireland  shire-land,  and  thereby  depriving 
many  chiefs  of  benefits  expressly  secured  to 
them  by  indenture  with  the  crown.  Ten 
years  later  the  Desmond  rebellion  (1579)  was 
quelled  by  a  war  of  extermination.  The 
plantatim  system  was  definitely  adopted. 
The  policy  of  the  government  was  not  to 
subdue,  but  to  d^roy.  Women  and  infants 
nem  r^alarly  murdered.  A  well-planned 
&mine  removed  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  sword.  Munster  was  a  desert,  fit  at  ust 
for  the  dvilisatitm  of  the  Baleig^  and  the 
Spensers.  Half  a  million  of  aorea  were  be- 
stowed on  English  adventurers,  on  conditioQ 
that  they  should  plant  their  vast  estates  with 
English  farmers.  The  condition  was  never 
fulfilled.  The  starving  Celts  crept  from  the 
woods  and  ghoB  to  outbid  thestrangers.  But 
one  province  did  not  satisfy  the  English. 
Hugh  O'Neill,  the  English  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
the  son  of  the  bastard  of  Dtmgannon,  was 
reluctantly  driven  into  war.  Bred  at  the 
English  court,  and  conscious  of  the  English 
power,  he  tried  to  combine  the  impossible 
parts  of  an  Irish  chief  and  an  English  noble. 
His  tribe  aooepted  him  as  their  leaderin  1693. 
The  next  year  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Council,  and,  to  the  queen's  great  indignation, 
suffered  to  return.  His  course  coul  Id  be  no 
longer  doubtful.  He  contrived  to  unite  hU 
the  Ulster  tribes  beneath  his  banner,  and  he 
sought  lor  aid  from  Spain.  In  1598  he  routed 
Bagnall  at  the  Yellow  Ford,  and  roused 
Munster.  For  three  yean  he  harassed  with- 
out *"c*g'"g  tiia  aumj.    At  length,  in 
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Sept.,  1601,  a  strong  Spanish  force  landed 
at  Kinsale.  If  Hugh  could  join  them,  his 
triumph  was  secure.  They  were  bloclcaded 
by  Ateran  troops.  Hugh  was  betrayed 
and  beatto  (Deo.).  In  the  following  March 
he  made  peace  .on  almost  the  same  terms 
he  had  himself  proposed  in  1687.  But  al- 
though O'Neill  had  held  his  own  in  the 
field,  he  could  not  resist  the  "  war  of 
chicane,"  which  at  once  began  against  him. 
He  and  his  ally,  O'Donnell  of  Tyrconnel, 
the  representatives  of  the  old  royal  house  of 
the  Hni  N£ill.  were  toroed  to  fly.  Their 
lands  were  confiscated  and  "  planted,"  and  the 
tribesmen  treated  as  tenanta-at-wiU  under  the 
crown.  This  flagrant  injustice  led  directly  to 
the  outbreak  of  1641.  The  "  subtle  ravage'' 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  growing  Protestantism 
of  the  government,  wluch  now,  for  the  first 
time,  had  a  large  Kntestant  population  at  ita 
back,  gradually  forced  even  the  old  Ang^o- 
Irish  Catholics  into  a  close  union  with  the 
Celts.  Strafford  claimed  all  the  estates  of 
Connaug^t  for  the  crown,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Chuicery  officers  hud  neglected  to  enrol 
the  patents  of  the  owners.  The  Irish  gentle- 
men offered  iE120,000  for  quieting  their  titles. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  money  was  paid, 
and  then  the  Viceroy  announced  thai  he  would 
not  observe  the  conditions. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  tension  was  in- 
creasing. A  Catholic  revival  had  spread 
over  Europe.  In  England  the  Puritans  were 
rising  into  power.  On  Oct,  22,  1641,  a  rising 
occurred  in  Ulster.  In  December  the  English 
Commons  resolved  to  extirpate  Popery  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  rebellion  spread.  The 
Lords  Justices  were  careful  not  to  limit  it ;  the 
wider,  it  was  said  at  the  time,  the  rebellion, 
the  wider  would  be  the  forfeitures  at  their 
disposal.*  The  struggle  was  very  horrible. 
The  colonists  were  eveiywhere  expelled,  and 
often  murdered.  The  Irish  chiefs  did  what 
oould  to  humanise  the  war ;  the  Eng^isli 
rs  encouraged  Uie  fwocity  of  their  men. 
The  divisions  of  the  Irish  loyalists  gave 
Cromwell  an  ea^  i-ictory.  The  act  of  de- 
vastation was  perfected  by  the  Saints.  Nearly 
half  the  pt^nilation  perished  in  eleven  years. 
When  the  war  was  over,  many  hondreds  of 
boys  and  ci  marriageable  girls  were  sold  into 
Uavery.  Thirty  or  forty  thousand  men 
enlisted  in  foreign  service.  Three  provinces 
were  confiscated,  and  parcelled  out  amongst 
the  soldiers  and  the  creditors  of  the  Parlia- 
ment.    By  the  peace  of  1648,  Charles  I, 

*  Whether  the  terrible  chum  of  Carte,  Lelaod, 
Lord  CastlehaTen,  and  NalBOn,  be  well  founded  it  ii. 
perbapa,  Impossible  to  determine.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  raeasnrM  ot  the  Lords  Jnetioea  were  end' 
neuUjadwted  to  spresil  the  rebellion.  Itisoertain, 
too.  that  from  the  first  ther  looked  forward  to 
ranflscationB.  When  the  seven  Lords  of  the  Pale 
Te*olted,  they  hastenod  to  point  oat  how  "those 
neat  oounties  of  Loinster,  Ulster,  and  the  Me," 
]»j  now  "  more  open  to  bis  Halesty's  bee  dlsMwl, 
and  to  a  mneial  settlanMBt  of  psaoe  and  r«igiim 
hj  intvodociDff  ot  BivUsh." 
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promised  to  restore  the  Irish  Ctitholics  to 
their  estates.  In  1660  Charles  II.  confirmed 
the  engagements  of  his  father.  He  changed 
his  mind  when  he  was  king.  He  "conMered 
the  settlement  of  Ireland  as  an  aSair  rather 
of  policy  than  justice,"  and  "  thought  it  most 
for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  advantage  of 
the  crown,  and  security  of  his  government, 
that  the  loss  should  fall  on  the  Irish."  By 
the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  he 
confirmed  to  the  Cromwellians  the  estates  of 
his  father's  last  supporten.  Before  the  re- 
helUon,  two-thirds  of  the  fertile  soil  belonged 
to  the  Catholics.  Under  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
two-thirds  remained  to  the  Protestants.  The 
War  of  the  Revolution  gave  the  final  blow 
to  the  old  race.  They  saw  in  it  &  chance  of 
vndoinff  the  wrongB  tn  the  last  ttnrfy  yean. 
Their  wlest  leadeie,  backed  by  D'ATanx  and 
LouTois,  desired  to  establish  Ireland  as  a 
separate  kingdom,  under  French  protection. 
The  king  landed  in  March,  1689.  The  Parlia- 
ment met  in  May,  Poynings'  Act  and  the 
Acta  of  Settlement .  and  Explanation  were 
T^iealed.  The  Cromwellians  and  their  heirs 
were  di^oeseBSed,  as  wrongful  posseesore,  bat 
bond  Jfd*  purchasers  for  valuable  consideration 
were  to  he  reprised.  To  provide  for  these 
nnirisals,  the  estates  oi  the  English  colonists 
who  supported  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
confiscated.  A  wholesale  Act  of  Attainder 
was  passed  to  increase  the  forf^tures,*  But 
the  war  went  against  King  James.  He  had 
neither  mcniey  nor  arms.  His  troops  were 
ill-discdptined,  and  his  counsels  divided.  The 
relief  of  Deny  and  the  battle  of  Newton 
Butler,  in  1689,  were  followed  up  by  the 
passage  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  and  the  de- 
cisive defeat  of  Aghrim,  in  1691.  The  eapi- 
tolaticm  of  limerick  was  signed,  after  an 
herdo  defence,  on  Oct.  3.  Too  flower  the 
Irish  soldiers  followed  tiieir  king  into  Fraiu», 
to  "find  their  graves  in  strange  places  and 
unhereditary  churches."  Parliament  refused 
to  ratify  the  Treatr  of  Limerick ;  fresh  con- 
fiscations were  made ;  and  the  natiwial  faith 
was  proeoribed. 

A  great  development  of  material  jnomarity 
mi^t,  perhaps,  have  reconciled  the  Indi  to 
the  conquest.  The  Enghsh  and  the  Irish 
Parliaments  vied  in  legislation  which  made 
prosperity  impossible.  Trade  was  crushed  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  one ;  society 
waa  sapped  by  the  bigotry  ot  the  other. 
Ireland  was  already  excluded  from  the  Navi- 

SLtiai  Acts.  Acts  of  1666  and  1880  had  pro- 
bited  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle  and 
provisions  into  England.  The  colonial  trade 
was  ruined  in  1696 ;  the  wool  trade  with 
England  in  1698 ;  the  wool  trade  with  the 
Continent  in  1699.    Catholics  were  forbidden 


*  A  pndadr  similar  bill  sgsiiut  the  bish  was 
introdaoed  in  Bsffland  five  Am  before  the  Irish 
bill  wu  brought  in.  It  pnssd  both  Hnnsas,  and 
wasioBtbraiaongatfOD.  It  Is  not  msotlanBd  br 
Lord  Haoanlar. 


by  Irish  Acts  to  purchase  lands,  to  lend  on 
real  ieoimties,  to  take  long  or  beneficial 
leases.  The  Gavelhng  Act  (2  Anne,  c.  6) 
broke  up  existing  estates,  (^tltolic  minon 
were  placed  under  Protestant  guardians.  The 
Ck)urte  of  Equity  assigned  a  liberal  provision 
to  apostate  wives  and  children.  The  English 
grantees  of  confiscated  estates  were  necessarily 
abaentees.  They  leased  vast  tracts  to  Irish 
Protestants  on  beneficial  terms,  llie  lessees 
sub-let,  aometimes  four  or  five  de^  The 
miser}'  of  the  cottier  was  extreme.  He  paid 
a  rack-rent ;  he  supported  his  {oieat ;  he 
was  tithed  by  the  parson.  The  steady  growth 
of  pasture  drove  him  to  the  mountain  and  the 
hog.  Pamine  and  disease  were  chronic.  A 
vast  emigration  set  in.  Before  the  trade 
laws  ana  the  Test  Act,  the  Ptest^tnisn 
artisuia  and  yeonum  fled  to  €lennaay  and 
America.  The  Catholics  served  under  evoy 
European  flag  save  one.  At  home  they  were 
a  rabble.  "  The  tendons  of  sodety  were  cut." 
When  the  masses  came  to  power,  they  had 
none  to  lead.  The  penal  code  was  so  repug- 
nant to  human  nature,  the  oommereial  coos 
was  so  oppoeed  to  the  common  intwesl,  that 
their  regular  execution  was  impofl8ibl& 
Priests,  *'  whom  the  laws  did  not  presume  to 
exist,"  publicly  discharged  the  duties  of  their 
office ;  smu^ling  became  a  national  industry. 
The  whole  pcmuution  was  educated  into  con- 
tempt for  the  IBM.  They  came  soon  to  have 
a  law  of  Uieir  own,  enforced  by  the  Kbngben 
and  the  Whiteboys  (1761)  with  merciless  seve- 
rity. The  govemmentwasa  corrupt  oligarchy. 
The  hereditary  revenue,  which  indud^l  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxation,  made  the  crown  inde- 
pendent. The  judicial  interpr^tion  of 
Poynings'  Act  and  the  Declaratory  Act  of  6 
Geo.  I.,  c.  6,  ensured  the  subservience  oi  the 
Parliament.  All  bills  were  satmiitted,  ftat 
to  the  Irishr  then  to  the  Englidi  Privy 
Coumnl.  They  were  euppreesed  or  aU^«d 
at  the  pleasure  of  either.  If  apia<oved  by  the 
two  councils.  Parliament  might  pass  or  roject, 
but  could  not  amend  them.  The  Upper  House 
vras  largely  controlled  1^  the  F-ngl'ffh  courtiers 
who  sat  upon  the  Rig^t  Eewend  bendi.  An 
English  Act  of  1691  excluded  Catholics;  an 
English  test  clause  ol  1704  excluded  Dissentan 
from  the  leeulatiiTe.  The  Catholics  lost  the 
franchise.  Protestants  exercised  it  once  in  a 
lifetime.  The  Parliament  of  Georae  II.  sat 
for  thirty-three  years.  Two-thir&  ot  the 
members  were  ntumed  boronriis,  and 
the  boroufi^s  were  in  the  hands  of  under- 
takers and  patrons.  The  Houses  met  once 
in  two  years.  The  judges  were  removable 
at  pleasura  The  greatest  offices  were  habi- 
tually bestowed  on  English  non-rendents. 
A  sinrit  of  resistance  slowly  grew  amongst 
the  colonists.  The  House  of  Lords  vainly 
protested  against  the  deprivati(«i  cf  its 
appellate  jurisdiction  in  the  Annesley  case 
(1719).  Three  yean  later  the  country  rose 
Bgaiast  "Wood's  halfpenue,"  and  drove 
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Walpole  to  BubmissioiL  Tboatruggle  "had  a 
most  unhappy  mHuence  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  by  oringing  on  intimaeies  between 
Papista  and  Jacobitea,  and  the  Whigs,  who 
before  had  no  correspondence  with  them." 
In  1749  the  crown  worsted  the  Houses  over 
an  Appropriation  Bill.  In  the  next  two 
seaaiona  the  contest  was  renewed,  and  the 
government  outvoted.  The  opposition  grew, 
the  pension  list  swelled,  the  price  of  the 
boroughs  advanced.  Between  1750  and  1754 
■eats  trebled  in  value.  Hie  influenca  of  the 
middle  classes  was  first  felt  at  the  dissolution 
on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  "nieir  objects 
were  to  control  their  rq>resentative8  by  an 
Octennial  Act,  and  to  correct  the  scandals  of 
the  pension  list.  The  Peace  of  Paris  added 
Indiii  and  Canada  to  the  Eknpire.  An  increase 
of  the  standing  army  was  essential  to  thsir 
safety.  Hinisters  did  not  dare  to  make  the 
proposal  in  England.  By  the  concession  of 
an  Octennial  Act  (Feb.,  1768)  they  secured 
an  increase  of  3,000  men  to  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment. The  overthrow  of  the  ITndertakers 
followed.  Ijord  Townshend  and  Lord  Har- 
court  attempted  by  lavish  bribes  to  create  a 
party  of  "  kmg's  niends,"  dependent  only  on 
the  crown.  Between  1757  and  1777  the 
civil  list  had  nearly  doubled,  the  pension 
list  had  nearly  doubled,  and  a  milhon  had 
been  added  to  the  debt.  The  American  War 
brought  a  crisis.  In  1778  the  impending 
bankruptcy  of  Ireland  forced  Lord  North 
to  relax  the  commercial  code  in  deSance  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  The  govern- 
ment was  too  poor  to  replace  the  garrisons 
withdrawn  for  the  colonial  wur.  The  country 
was  defenceless,  and  invasion  seemed  imminent. 
The  whole  Protestant  population  armed.  la 
December,  1778,  the  Volunteers  numbered 
8,000;  ui  June,  1779.  42,000;  in  1781,  it  is 
said,  as  many  as  80,000  men.  They  were  for 
the  most  part  Protestants ;  they  were  officered 
by  the  Protestant  gentry,  and  they  were 
thoroughly  loyu\  to  the  Gngltah  connection. 
But  they  resolved  to  free  their  country  from 
the  commercial  tjTannjr  of  England.  They 
began  to  discuss  political  questions  and  U> 
concert  their  action.  In  Deo.,  I78I,  came 
the  news  of  Saratoga  and  of  York  Town. 
In  the  following  February  the  delegates  of 
143  Ulster  corps  met  at  Dungannon.  They 
asserted  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  right  to  free  trade.  Thoy  demanded  that 
the  judges  should  bo  made  independent,  and 
the  Mutiny  Act  limited  to  a  single  session. 
They  condemned  the  penal  laws,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  communicate  with  other  corps. 
Their  example  was  everywhere  followed. 
Qrattan  prcswd  the  demand  for  independence 
in  the  Commons.  In  April  the  Uoitso  ad- 
dressed the  ci-own.  It  adopted  in  full  the 
constitutional  theories  of  Dungannon.  They 
were  accepted  in  May  by  the  Parliament  ot 
England.  Fox,  it  has  been  said,  "  met  Ire- 
bud  on  her  own  terms,  and  gave  her  every- 
Rin.-20 


tbin^  she  wanted  in  the  way  she  herself  seemed 

to  wish  for  it." 

But  independence  was  not  the  sole  legiBlative 
achievement  of  the  Volunteers.  Between  1778 
imd  1782  many  wholesome  measures  were 
passed.  Almost  all  the  commercial  restnints 
were  removed.  A  Habits  Corpus  Act  and  a 
limited  Mutiny  Act  became  law.  Tbe  judges 
were  made  immovable.  The  Test  Act  was  re- 
pealed. Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics 
were  carried  in  1778,  1782,  and  1792.  In 
1793  they  were  enfrandiised. 

Two  grievances  remained — the  corruption  ci 
Parliament,  and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  ite  walls.  Upon  both  points  the  patriote 
were  divided.  Charlemont  and  Flood  feared 
to  extend  the  political  power  of  the  Catholics. 
G rattan  -waa  their  earnest  advocate.  All 
agreed  npon  the  necessity  of  Beform,  bnt 
^ood  alone  was  ready  to  overawe  the  Hoooes 
into  honesty.  The  VoluiUeer  Convention 
showed  a  growing  appetite  for  politics. 
Charlemont  and  Gratttm  were  entirely  op- 
posed to  legislation  by  menace.  Flood^s 
form  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
and  the  Conv^tion  was  immediately  dis- 
solved. For  flftem  y«an  Pitt  debauched  the 
Irish  Parliament.  Reform  or  Emandpetion 
would  alike  have  been  fatal  to  the  union 
which  he  presently  began  to  design.  It 
was  to  redress  these  evils  that  the  club  of 
United  Irishmen  was  formed  by  Rowan 
Hamilton.  The  persistent  opposition  of  the 
government,  however,  drove  its  members  to 
disloyalty.  Sympathy  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution  grew  active  in  the  north.  In  1793  the 
Convention  Act  became  law.  At  last,  in  1794, 
Pitt  seemed  to  waver.  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  a 
known  friend  of  the  Ctitholica,  was  named 
Viceroy;  audtheexpectetionsof  the  Catholics 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Suddenly  the 
Viceroy  was  recalled.  The  miserable  rebellion 
of  1798  followed.  A  brief  and  horrible  agra- 
rian rising  was  suppressed,  and  puni^ed 
with  the  cruelty  that  tomes  of  fear.  The 
English  minister  saw  bia  opportunity,  and 
bought  the  Parliament  he  had  degraded  so 
ablyandsoloog.  The  union  with  England  was 
accomplished  by  the  Act  39  ft  40  Gea  ZII., 
c.  67,  Jnly  2,  1800,  and  the  Irish  nirliament 
ceased  to  exista  month  later.  For  many  years 
the  country  wasprofoundly  disturbed.  Robert 
Emmett  was  hanged  in  1803,  for  plotting  a 
second  rebellion.  Omnge  outmgea  prevailed 
in  Uie  north,  and  Daniel  U'Connell  was 
beginning  to  marshal  the  Catholic  democtac;^ . 
He  deteimined  from  the  first  to  win  emanci- 
pation without  conditions.  The  Liberal  Pro- 
testants under  Grattan,  the  Catholic  gentry 
under  Lord  Fingall,  the  EnsHsh  Cattiolics, 
and  a  strong  party  at  Rome,  under  Gonsalvi, 
were  prepared  to  ^ve  the  crown  a  veto  on  the 
nomination  of  Insh  prelates,  in  return  for 
the  boon.  The  bishops  themselves  fiiTOared 
the  compromise.  O'Connell  opposed  and  beat 
them  ftU.   The  Catholic  Association  (1824) 
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oi^ramsed  the  peasantry  through  the  priests. 
The  Waterford  election  (182^0  proved  the 
power  of  the  movement  The  retnm  of 
O'Oonnell  tor  Clare  in  1829  convinced  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  that  he  must  choose 
between  conoeasion  and  civil  war.  The 
Emancipation  Act  was  passed,  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders  were  disfranchised,  and  the 
Catholic  Association  suppressed.  The  horrOTS 
of  the  Tithe  War  led  to  a  severe  Coercion  Act 
in  1832,  and  to  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  the 
substitution  of  a  land-tax  in  1888.  A  -Poor 
Law  was  passed  in  the  same  year,  and  a 
Municipal  Reform  Act  two  years  later.  The 
National  Schools  were  founded  in  1831 — 32, 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  in  1845.  O'Con- 
nell's  formidable  agitation  for  Repeal  marked 
the  second  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Theprohibitiottotthemon^rmeetii^atClon- 
tarf  (Oct.  3,  1843}  broke  his  fmwer.  He  died 
at  Genoa  in  1847.  The  "Young  Ireland" 
party,  chiefly  composed  of  Prot^tant  jour- 
nalists and  men  of  lettera,  made  a  foolish  at- 
tem|>t  at  rebellion  in  1848.  The  Potato 
Famine  of  1846—48,  and  the  Enciunbered 
Estates  Court  Act,  caused  a  vast  exodus  to 
America.  A  coasidsrable  amount  of  English 
capital  was  invested  ia  Ireland,  and  some 
years  of  steady  progress  ensued.  But  the  en- 
during exiateuce  of  social  and  political  dis- 
contents was  revealed  by  the  Phcenix  Con- 
spiracy of  1858.  They  otUminated  in  Fenian- 
ism  (a  combination  of  weU-organiaed  secret 
Bocie^es  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  indepen- 
dence from  Englana  by  force)  at  the  close  of 
tbo  American  War.  Abortive  attempts  at 
insurrection  coatinned  to  disturb  Ireland  and 
Canada  for  nearly  four  years,  but  they  came  to 
nothing.  pBdiAii  Comspieact.]  The  gather- 
ing at  Talla^t  was  dispersed  by  the  police 
(March,  1867).  The  conspiratort  took  refuge 
in  crime,  and  is  December,  1867,  London  was 
startled  by  an  attack  on  Clerkeawell  Prison. 
Mr.  Gtladstone  became  premier  shortly  after 
this  event,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  in  1869,  and 
a  Land  Bill  embodying  some  novel  prin- 
ciplee  became  law  in  1870.  Two  years 
after  the  Ballot  Act  (1872),  the  Home 
Rule  party  came  into  prominence  under  Mr, 
Isaac  Butt.  He  was  soon  ousted  from  his 
position  by  an  abler  and  more  vigorous  poli- 
tician {1877 — 78).  The  new  le^er  availed 
himself  of  the  dirtress  caused  by  bad  harvests 
in  1878—80,  and  of  tiie  r^eu  of  Ike  Con- 
vention Act  in  1879,  to  organise  Qie  formid- 
able Land  League  movement.  By  a  second 
liand  Act,  passed  in  1861,  Mr.  Gladstone 
transformed  the  whole  system  of  Irish  tenures. 
The  I>and  League  was  suppressed  in  the  same 
year,  but  immediately  revived  as  the  National 
League.  Systematic  outragM,  however,  still 
prevailed  over  three  of  the  provinces.  Of- 
fenders against  the  "unwritten  law"  were 
shot  or  "  boycotted,'*  and  in  May,  1882,  Lord 


Frederick  Cavendidi  and  Mr.  Burke,  the  Cbiet 
and  Under  Secretaries  for  Lreland,  were 
stabbed  l^the  "  Invindbles  "  in  the  FhoNiiz 
Park.  This  murder  was  followed  by  a 
stringent  Crimea  Act,  which  put  a  stop  to  tlw 
worst  of  the  atrodties.  But  the  agitation  of 
the  Nationalists  continued  to  be  very  violent, 
and  led  to  some  disastrous  collisions  between 
them  and  the  Orangemen  both  in  England 
and  Ireland  in  1884. 

L  Celtic  Irvlsnd.  a,  Contampormijr:  — Moat 
of  the  aztaut  mannsoripts  are  atill  whollj  or 
puidallr  unpabliahod.  Ample  Acconnta  of  Uisn 
are  givea  bj  O'Currj,  Jfantueript  JCatmal*  of 
AiKM*t  In»h  &i«tM-y:  and  aBeUlj,  IriA 
VrlUn.  A  few  wer«  [^atod  hj  O'Conor,  Kfram 
Hih.  Vtttrta  Scriptorw,  in  1S14.  The  toUowiDE 
have  becm  pnblfahed  in  tlie  B«oord  Seriea:— 
Aneimt  Law*  n/Ir«taNd.  Th»  War  o/iht  OoMUtll 
wttk  th*  OaHl  (NofM  iuTuions),  Ctrmtiooa 
Sootortim  (L.it.  1909— 1..D.  liaO),  AttnaU  of  Loujh 
CI  (lOli-ISeo),  Uittoriail  and  Uvnicipal  Doe»- 
mmti  of  IrOatid  (1172-1330),  Qiralaiu  Cam- 
brrnuu.  Then  is  a  flue  edition  of  th«  Annait  tf 
th*  Four  XtuUr*,  hy  O'Donoraii.  b.  ICodun 
0' Curry,  On  (fc«  Man  urn,  *U.,of  lk»  Aneitnt  Iritk, 
ed.  by  Dr.  W.  K  Sallivan  ;  Sir  Henry  Samner 
Hafne,  £arly  Hlitorir  of  jRfKtvttoM.  II.  'rh« 
Englldi  Coniiuest.  a.  ContemvoTary  Coln- 
dar*  (if  SlataFapmln  theBolla  Miiea;  Edmund 
C&mplou,  A  HUiorU  <^  Ireland  wrf'l«>i  in  ISTl ; 
BpeiM0T,  A  Vitw  ofthtSlaU  of  Irtland;  Sir  John 
Daries,  J  Di*eovtrU  of  th«  Stat*  o/ Inland;  Sir 
William  Petgr,  Tk*  Folilieal  ^aatoniH  of  Irtland; 
Clarendon,  Hwtorica'  VUv  of  th«  Agnn  of  It- 
land;  Carte,  Ormond;  Clogf,  lAft  ofBtiAX ; 
LeUnd,  Uutorir  of  IrAani;  Naleon,  Huforiool 
CollfOtuMi.  b.  Modam  :— Prendergut,  Th* 
CrvmweUwnt  SfUInnmt  of  Ir«Iand ;  Hiohey, 
XMtum  on  th«  Rwtory  of  Ireland  (the  best 
abort  bistOTT  to  1608) ;  Lvcky,  Hiatoru  tfSttf- 
landMlMB^UMnlkCratMry.  HI.  Ilia 
lish  Bule.  a.  Contemponry  r—Holrneux,  Tk* 
Cau  of  Irrittnd.  1096;  Swift,  fflWrt  Fiw, 
Draptfr*!  £«tt«r*,  and  otber  trmota:  Dobbi, 
Siwy  on  th«  Trad*  ^  frtland,  1734;  BerkalsT, 
n«aMrut.  1735— 7iMrs.  D«Uny,  .iutobiogropk* 
end  CorT«pond«nee  (an  amusing  social  jdcture] ; 
O'Leaiy,  Worfct ;  Wesley,  DioHt" ;  Hely 
Hatcb'n^on,  Oommrrefot  BMtrajat*,  1779;  Tous«, 
Tow,  1780 1  Rtrke'a  UUeallanMnu  3V<icta  ok  Irt- 
land: Th»  IMvK  of  CkarUnwint,  Flood,  and  Qratton, 
by  Hardy,  Warden  Flood,  and  Henry  Ornttaa 
the  younger,  b.  Modern: — SirQeorgeComeirall 
Lewis,  On  hotel  ZKftwbaacM  in  Irotand ;  Lecky, 
Btftorv  If  Enflaod  in  the  JKgUMiitA  C«nt«r«,  sod 
Tha  LMdm  ^PnUIo  OpiMum  <a  IrelauA. 

[J.  W.  F.] 

LeaD-LiimEVAHTa  avb  Xioao  Dxptmn  or 
latbiaa. 

Hugb  do  Iiuv  1171 

Kichaid,  Earl  of  Pembreke     ....  117S 

BaTmond  le  Oros  1178 

Prmoe  John  1177 

Lord  Justieos,  no  Lord  Depatv  .  1184 

Hugh  de  Lacy  (1189)  .  .    alto  1203  and  laOS 

Heyler  Fltz-Henry  ....  lUS  and  IM* 
Geoffrey  de  Hariaeo  .      .      .  UU-ia83-US9 

Pien  OikTeston  U08 

Edmund  le  Botiller  ISll 

Beger  de  Hoitimer  ISU 

Thomas  Fitigerald  USD 

John  de  Bermlugbam  13U 

Earl  of  KUdare  VSB 

Prior  Soger  Outlow  ....   U28  and  1340 

Sir  John  d*Ar«y  1881 

Sir  John  de  Charlton  1337 

Sir  Baoul  de  Dffoid  1S4I 

SlrBogerd'Ainy.Slr  JohaKoris  .  .  1S4S 

Walter  de  Bernmn^um  Utt 

Ibariee,  Sari  of  Deamoad      ....  USfe 
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Thomu  da  Boksbj   1356 

Almeoio  de  8t.  Atuai   1357 

Jamea,  Earl  of  Ormonde   18SB 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Cluenw   1361 

Qenail,  Eaxl  ot  I>«emond   1907 

irilliaia  de  Windsor  1389-1374 

Murice,  Earl  ot  DwmoDd;  Junes,  B>rl  of 

Ormonda   1376 

EdiBaiMl]l<»tim«r,  Eorlof  lUrch  .           .  184) 

Bobertd«Vare,Eul(d  Oxford                   .  1385 

Sir  John  StuleT  1389  and  1398 

Janes,  Earl  of  Onnonde   1391 

Tbonrnt,  Duke  of  Olooceater    ....  1303 

Boser  do  Mortimer  ...  138fi 
BcgiuUd  Grej,  Thonua  de  Holland;  Lords 

JostloeB   1906 

Thomas  of  Laooaster ....   1401  and  1406 

Sir  John  Btaala;  and  Sir  John  Talbot    .      .  1413 

James,  Earl  of  Ormonde   1420 

Edmimd  de  Uortimer.   1423 

Uir  Jobs  IMbot   142fi 

Sir  John  Oxar   1487 

Sir  John  Button   1428 

Hir  Thomas  Stanler    ....   1431  and  1435 

Lord  de  Wells   1488 

John,  Earl  of  Shrawsbnzy   1446 

Riohazd,  Dake  of  Tork   14tt 

OeoTfra,  Dake  o(  Clarence   1461 

Earl  of  Worcester   1470 

JohndelaFole.Esrlof  Bnirolk                  .  1478 

Gerald,  Earl  of  Eildsie   1483 

John  de  la  Fo%  Earl  of  Lincola     .            .  14S4 

Jasper  Tador,  Dnke  of  Bedford  .  1468 
Hen tr,  Duke  ot  Tork  (afterwards  Henjr 

TuL)  ;  his  depntr,  Bir  Edward  Pojmings  14H 
Gerald,  Earl  of  Eiidare     .  1196—1504 

Earl  of  Surrey   1521 

Henry,  Dttke  of  Kiohmond      ....  1529 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Snasex   1660 

Robert,  Earl  of  Essex   1509 

Lord  Uonntjor   1603 

Lord  Falkland    .                                     .  1623 

Lord  atnflord   1^ 

Janee.  Harqnis  ot  Orm(»de  .   1648  and  1648 

OUver  Cromwell   1640 

Henry  Cromwell   16S7 

Duke  of  Onnonde   1662 

LordBoberu   1669 

Lord  Berkeley   1670 

Earl  of  Essex   1673 

Dnke  of  Onnonde   1877 

Earl  of  Clarendon   1685 

Earl  of  l^roonnel      ...            .      ■  1687 

Lord  Sydney      .......  1600 

Lord  Cape!   1695 

Earl  of  soohester      ......  1700 

Dnke  of  Ormonde   1703 

Earl  of  Pembroke   1707 

Earl  of  Wharton   1700 

Dake  ot  Ormonde   1710 

Dnke  of  Shrewsbinj   1713 

Duke  of  Bolton                                         ■  1717 

Dnke  of  Orafton  ,      ......  1721 

John,  Lord  Carteret   1724 

Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset   1731 

I>uke  of  DeTonshire  1737 

Earl  of  Cfaesterfield   1745 

I-  arl  of  H&rrin^on   1747 

Bake  of  Dorset   1761 

Dnke  ot  DeTonshlM   1755 

Dnke  ot  Bedford   17i7 

Earl  of  Halifax   1761 

Earl  of  Northumberlaad   1763 

Earl  of  HeHtord   1765 

G«oi^,  Viscount  Tomishend  ....  17ff7 

Simon,  Earl  ot  Harcourt   1772 

John,  Earl  ot  Bucklnghsinshire                  -  1777 

PredeHok,  Earl  ot  Carlisle      ....  1780 

Duke  ot  Portland   1782 

Earl  Temple   1782 

Robert,  Earl  of  Northlngtou    ....  1783 

Dukeof  Eutland   I7B4 

Sbrqnis  of  Bock  Ingham  (Earl  Tample)  .      .  1787 

John,  Earl  of  Weatmordud   ....  1790 

WaUun,  BarmtawillUm      ....  1795 


John,  Earl  Camden   1795 

Uarqnis  Comwallia   1708 

Earl  ot  Hardwieke   1801 

Dake  ot  Bedford   1806 

Dake  of  Richmond   1807 

Edrl  Whitworth   1613 

Earl  Talbot   1817 

Uarqnls  of  Welleeley   1821 

Marquis  of  Anglesey   1828 

Duke  ot  Northumberland   1829 

Marquis  of  Anglesey   1880 

Marquis  of  Welleeley   1833 

Earl  ot  Haddington   IBU 

Uarqnls  Momianby   1885 

Earl  Forteeoae   1899 

Earl  de  Orey   1841 

Lord  Heytesfanry   1844 

Earl  ot  Besaborough   1816 

Earl  of  Oarendon   1847 

Earl  ot  Eglinton   1858 

Earl  ot  St,  Oenoana   1853 

Earl  of  Carliale   1865 

John,  Lord  Wodehoose    (afterwards  Lord 

Kimberley)   1864 

Marquis  ot  Abercoro   1866 

John,  Earl  Spenoer   1868 

Duke  of  Aberoorn   1874 

Duke  of  Marlborough   1874 

Earl  Cowper   1880 

Earl  Spenoer   USS 

XretOU)  HsNsr  (b.  I6IO,  d.  I651),  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  joined  the  Parliamentarj 
paily,  and  foughl^  at  G^ainsborough,  where  he 
came  into  contact  with  Cromwell,  with  whom 
he  at  once  lonned  a  great  friendship.  In 
Jan.,  1647,  he  mamed  Cromwell's  dang^iter 
Bridget.  He  wan  active  in  putting  down  the 
Royalist  risings  in  164S,  and  was  one  of  the 
mo«t  energetic  members  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death. 
He  was  nominated  in  the  Conncil  of  State  in 
1649,  bat  his  name  was  struck  out  by  Parlia- 
ment.  When  Cromwell  went  over  to  Ireland, 
I  re  ton  was  appointed  his  major-general,  and 
on  the  recall  of  the  former,  Ireton  was  made 
Lord  Deputy,  which  oBlce,  says  Ludlow,  who 
was  his  colleague,  "  he  conducted  with  great 
ability,  and  with  unbounded  devotion  to  the 
public  service,"  Parliament  settled  £2,000  a 
year  on  him,  but  be  refused  it,  saying  Uiat  he 
would  rather  they  paid  their  just  debts  than 
be  so  liberal  with  the  public  money.  He  died 
of  the  plague,  in  his  forty-second  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  On  the 
Restoration,  bis  corpse  was  disintarred,  and 
hung  on  a  gibbet  at  Tybum. 

Clarendon,  Huf.  ofthi  S«E>«Ilton;  Whitelocke, 

MimoriaU ;  Oiatnger,  Biographies  Ritt. ;  Baake, 

Hist,  iff  Big.  s  Ludlow,  Mtmmn. 

Irult  Ohurell^  Thb.  Irdsnd  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  St.  Patrick,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century.  The  faith 
of  the  new  Church  was  that  of  the  rest  of 
Western  Christendom.  Her  organisation 
was  peculiar  to  hereeU.  The  tribe  was  re- 
constituted upon  a  religioiu  footing,  and  he- 
came  a  morasHo  community.  !nie  diiet 
was  the  founder  and  fint  abbot.  A  number 
of  his  tribesmen  and  tribeswomen  practised 
celibacy.  All  devoted  tlunwelves  to  fasting 
and  to  prayer.   They  were  s  religious  family 
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liTUig  tinder  their  own  rules,  raUier  than  an 
order.  The  abbot  was  still  a  spiritual  chief, 
to  whom  all  members  of  the  tribe,  even  the 
tribal  bishops,  were  subject.  His  successors 
were  almost  invariably  chosen  from  his  kin. 
The  management  of  the  abbey  lands  re- 
mained  with  his  married  relaticoia.  The 
abbots  were  his  spiritual  descendants  {tceltru 
attiea  progeniu),  the  stewards  {airehumeeht), 
his  descendants  by  blood  {pUhili*  progeniet). 
Of  the  first  eleven  successors  of  St.  Colomba 
at  lona,  ten  were  of  the  same  royal  stock. 
For  two  centuries  none  hut  members  of  the 
Clan  Sinaich  sat  in  the  chair  of  Patiu^  at 
Armagh.  When  "  the  family  of  Colamha  " 
poshed  their  spiritoal  colony  into  England, 
they  regularly  seat  the  bishops,  without  ca- 
nonical eleution,  from  lona  to  their  sees. 

The  tribal  constitution  of  the  Celts  made 
them  mraks.  Their  old  roving  spirit  made 
tliem  missionarieB.  As  both  they  nmYdsed  a 
listing  induenoo  over  European  Chrictiaoity. 
They  converted  Enriand,  and  left  it  tiie  most 
monastio  of  Latin  Churchee.  In  the  twelfth 
century  Gemuny  was  studded  with  their 
monasteries.  They  were  the  apostles  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Carinthia.  From  Na^es  to  Iceland 
they  hare  left  their  names.  But  it  was  in 
Gaul  that  the  Irish  set  an  enduring  mark  on 
Western  civilisation.  Towards  the  close  <4 
the  8ix&  centnry  St.  Columba  settled  at 
Luxeoil,  in  the  Voages,  and  from  that  centre 
colonised  the  classic  land  of  Latin  monasticism. 
His  disciples  conformed  to  the  wiser  rule  of 
Benedict,  and  were  absorbed  in  the  Bene- 
dictine order.  But  their  labours  led  to  the 
Benedictine  settlement  of  Buigundy.  Their 
monasteries,  planted  in  the  dutest  days  of 
Western  Christianity,  prepared  the  way  for 
Clugny,  for  Citeaox,  and  for  Clairvanx,  for 
Pope  Ch^ry  VII.,  and  St.  Bernard.  When 
the  monk-popes  of  Burgundy  saved  Christen- 
dom from  an  hereditary  priesthood,  the 
danger  was,  perhaps,  greatest  in  the  tribal 
chuToh  of  Ireumd.  But  the  popes  themselves 
were  reared  hy  the  children  of  Columban. 
St.  Malachy  (1094— 114S),  who  had  been 
brought  early  under  the  influence  of  Rome, 
introduced  the  new  discipline  into  Ireland. 
The  Norse  invasions  had  destroyed  the 
monasteries.  The  lay  administrators  of  the 
Church  lands  had  encroached  upon  tiie  title 
and  the  prerogatives  of  the  abbcto.  Halachy 
reformed  Bangor.  He  was  nominated  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh  by  Cetsus,  the  hereditary 
incumbent.  After  a  long  sixuggle  with  the 
assertors  of  the  tribal  principle,  he  found  him- 
self acknowledged  as  Primate  in  1133.  He 
vinted  Clairvaux.  He  left  his  companions 
with  Bernard  for  instruction.  He  journeyed 
to  Borne,  and  was  appointed  legate  by  Inno- 
cent II.  On  his  return  he  founded  the  Cister- 
cian house  of  Slellifont,  in  Louth,  the  first 
r^fular  monastery  in  Ireland.  Eight  years 
later  he  again  passed  into  Oaul  to  re- 
ceive the  foUmm  from  Eogenius  IV.  But 


his  strength  failed  him  at  Clairvaux.  He 
died  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  and  master 
in  1148.  Four  years  after  his  death  Cardinal 
John  Paperon  and  Christian,  Bishop  of  Lis- 
more,  presided  as  papal  legates  over  a  council 
at  Mellifont.  The  four  metropolitan  sees 
were  established,  an  attam^  was  made  to 
introduce  the  canonical  reatiamts  on  maniage, 
and  some  minor  abuses  were  corrected.  Uany 
other  s>-nods  were  held  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Those  of  Cashel  (1172)  and  Dublin  (1186) 
are  the  most  important.  Tlie  first  tried  to 
introduce  the  payment  of  tithes  and  other 
English  observances.  Hie  seoond  ocmflued 
itself  to  regulating  the  ritual.  la  both  these 
is  a  marked  tendency  to  conform  to  the 
Boman  discipline.  By  the  end  of  the  century 
the  traditional  monasticism  was  everywhm 
superseded  by  the  rule  of  the  Augustinian 
canons.  The  learning  of  tiie  older  monks 
is  proved  by  the  testimonjr  of  Bede,  by  the 
classical  manuscripts  in  their  peculiar  charac- 
ter still  scattered  over  Europe,  and  by  the  bold 
and  often  unorthodox  doctrines  they  main- 
tained. Virgilius  taught  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes  in  the  eighth  century,  John  Scotus 
Erigena  upheld  the  views  of  Origen  in  the 
ninth,  and  Macarius  seems,  in  some  points,  to 
have  anticipated  the  theories  of  Spinoza. 

From  their  first  oonvwsion  the  Danes  ol 
the  eastern  seaboard  looked  upon  the  tribal 
church  as  irrcgvlar.  Their  endeavours  to 
place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction,  first 
of  the  Norw^ian,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Eaglish  primate,  led  to  a  separation  between 
the  two  Ii-ish  Churches,  which  in  one  form  or 
other  has  lasted  to  the  present  time.  BislH^ 
of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  limerick,  were 
consecrated  by  the  English  primates  from  the 
days  of  Lanfranc.  The  establishment  of  the 
metropolitan  sees  by  Eugenius  was  resented 
in  England  as  an  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  Canterbury.  From  the  comii^z  of  the  Nor- 
mans to  the  final  enforcement  of  Protegtantism 
under  Charles  I.,  the  mutual  animosity  of  the 
natives  and  thecolonistsdeepenedtheestran^ 
ment  between  Dublin  and  Armagh.  Irish 
clerks  and  Irish  monks  were  excluded  from 
English  benefices  and  English  monasteriee, 
while  the  Saxon  was  shut  out  from  founda- 
tions beyond  the  Pale.  At  lengtii  the  Kefor- 
mation  freed  Dublin  from  its  dependenoe  by 
an  Older  in  council  (1551). 

The  mendicants  reached  Ireland  soon  after 
their  foundation,  and  have  ever  since  rendered 
great  services  to  their  Church.  Even  before 
the  Reformation  "  no  person  of  the  Church, 
high  or  low,  trreat  or  small,  English  or  Irish, 
used  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  saving  the 
poor  friars  beggars."  Et-clesiaBtinil  diacipUne 
had'perished  in  the  graeral  desolation.  Great 
foundations  like  Clonmacnoise  and  Ardagh 
were  without  vestmentH  nnd  church  plate. 
Walled  towns  alone  possessed  means  for  the 
decent  conduct  of  public  worship. 

The  earlier  measures  of  Henry  VUt.  met 
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with  little  opposition.  The  declaration  of 
the  royal  supremacy  (2S  Uemy  VIII.,  c.  13] 
vas  accepted  hy  the  Catholics  of  the  Fale, 
and  generally  disregarded  bjr  the  Celts.  The 
only  protest  agtunst  the  duaolution  o(  the 
monasteries  came  from  theDepQty  and  Coun- 
cil, who  regarded  it  as  a  blow  fiital  to  the 
education  '*  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this 
land."  The  attempt  made  in  lo51  to  force 
the  ritual  of  loiS  upon  the  Irish  was  the  first 
step  which  provoked  lesistance.  The  new 
doctrines  were  preached  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
The  new  preachers  were  time-ser^-crs,  and 
men  of  scandalous  lives.  Zca/ou$  Protestants 
refused  the  cure  of  souls  whom  they  could 
not  hope  to  instruct.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  the  old  rites  were  restored,  and 
the  Protestant  prelates  withdrew.  The  re- 
ligious policy  oi  Elizabeth  is  well  illustrated 
by  her  reply  to  Hugh  O'Neill's  demand  for 
liberty  of  conscience.  "  Her  Majesty  hath 
tolenUed  herein  hitherto,  and  so  in  likelihood 
she  will  continue  the  same."  Catholicism 
was  a  real  danger  to  an  excommunicated 
aoTereign,  and  there  were  too  many 
Irish  Qitholica  in  the  queen's  armies  for  a 
systematic  persecution  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
llie  steps  which  gradually  led  to  the  fusion 
of  the  Anglo-Normans  of  the  Pale,  and  their 
old  enemies  tho  Celts,  into  a  "  quasi  •nation," 
have  been  indicated  in  the  general  article  on 
Ireland.  Careful  provitrion  for  the  Anglican 
Church  was  made  in  the  plantation  under 
James  I.,  and  again  at  the  Restoratifm,  Bat 
her  position  was  essentially  weak.  The 
highMt  offices  were  invariably  filled  with 
En^ish  ooiurtiert.'  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
was  usually  one  of  the  chief  Parliamentary 
managers  for  the  crown.  Non-residence  was 
ahamefully  common  amongst  the  dignitaries 
of  the  EstabUshmmt,  while  extreme  poverty 
hampered  the  nsefulnesa  of  Uie  country 
parsons.  Tlteir  missionary  etForta  bore  littb 
fruit,  but  as  resident  country  gentlemen  they 
did  much  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  people.  The  provisions  of  the  penal 
(«de  afrecting  Catholic  laymen  belong  to  the 
political  hishny  of  Ireland.  Bat  there  were 
many  special  lava  ahned  directly  at  the 
priesthood.  By  an  Act  of  1703  all  priests 
were  compelled  to  register  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  take  tite  oath  of  allegiance. 
Over  a  thousand  obeyed.  In  1709  they  were 
required  to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
they  believed  to  be  unlawful.  Less  than 
forty  submitted.  The  rest  incurred  the 
penalty  of  banishment  for  life,  and  of  death 
if  they  returned.  All  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  from  archbiabops  to  vicars-general, 
all  friars,  and  all  unrwistered  priests,  were 
liable  to  the  pains  of  treason.  CRtholic 
education  was  abaolntely  forbidden,  while  the 
proaelytism  of  the  Charter  Schools  (1733)  was 
encoozaged  by  heavy  subsidies,  and  special 
l^jalative  reabictions  on  the  natural  rights 
of  paients.    Tlie  penal   system  inflicted 


frightful  evils  on  the  country,  hat  of 
course  failed  of  its  object.  From  the  first, 
"Popish  priests  spared  not  to  come  oat 
of  Spain,  from  Borne  and  from  Beimea. 
only  to  draw  the  people  into  the  Church  of 
Rome."  Even  in  the  worst  days  bishops, 
arch-priests,  and  vicars-general  lurked  dis- 
guised in  obscure  farmhouses.  In  1732  there 
were  892  mass-houses,  sen'ed  by  1,445  priests, 
besides  regulars,  in  the  kingdom.  Twenty 
years  later  an  organised  hierdi  chy  of  twenty- 
four  axchlnshopa  and  bishops  admitustered 
the  Church,  under  the  general  supen  ision  of 
the  Nuncio  at  Brussels.  The  prelates  were 
etill  nominated  by  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  many 
causes  tended  to  promote  a  general  toleration. 
The  spirit  (rf  Locke  and  Hoadley  prevailed 
amon^  educated  Frotestante.  Educated  Ca< 
tholics  brought  home  the  doctrines  of  tbeEncy- 
clop^die  from  France.  A  Gallican  tinge  per- 
^'adcd  the  priesthood.  The  bishops  of  Munster 
were  censured  hy  the  Propaganda  forapproving 
the  oath  embodied  in  13  and  14  George  III., 
c.  36.  The  teaching  of  Abemethy  and  of 
Francis  Hutcheson  had  difiused  a  rationalistic 
spirit  amongst  the  Ulster  Fresbj-terians.  The 
schisms  of  the  "  New  Lights"  in  1726,  and  of 
the  rigid  Covenanters  twenty  years  later, 
broke  their  power.  The  toleration  of  1778 
sprang,  as  Charlemont  said,  "  rather  from 
fashionable  Deism  than  from  Christianity, 
which  is  now  unfortunately  much  out  ot 
fashion."  But  the  latitudinarian  phase  soon 
passed  away.  The  EvangeUcal  movement 
and  the  Ultramontane  revival  embittered  the 
animosities  caused  by  the  rebellion  and  its 
suppression,  by  O'Counell's  agitations,  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  of  1833^  the  appro- 
priati<m  clause  of  1835,  the  titiie  war,  ana  the 
education  question.  Hie  position  of  the 
EstabUslunent  was  indcfennble.  The  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Qitholics  (1793)  sealed  its 
doom.  The  Protestants  realised  their  dangtf, 
and  made  an  express  guarantee  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church  an  indispensable  condition  of  the 
Union.  This  policy  was  for  a  time  success- 
ful, bat  no  guarantee  could  permanently 
maintain  so  faring  an  abuse.  In  Ifiacb, 
1868,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  resolutions  con- 
demning the  existence  of  the  Church  as  an 
Establishment.  A  dissolution  followed  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  Liberals  acceded  to  power. 
In  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament  an 
Act  "  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  CSinrch 
in  Ireland,  and  to  make  prorinon  in  renect 
of  the  temporalities  thereof,"  became  aw. 
The  Episcopalians  availed  themselves  of  the 
c  hange  thus  wrought  in  their  position  to  revise 
their  constitution  and  liturgy  in  an  anti- 
sacerdotal  sense.  The  Cathohc  Chorch  has 
made  great  material  progress  during  the  last 
half  century,  while  her  discipline  has  been 
thoroughly  reformed  under  the  vigorona  rule 
of  a  new  school  of  inflates.  "Secularism" 
has  of  late  begun  to  threaten  her  political 
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power.  The  Fi-eabyteriAos  are  still  the 
strongeat  and  moat  niunegroos  commamon  in 
the  North. 

ReeraiTa  ed.  of  Adamnaii'B  Li/*  0/  St,  Colum^ 
and  tba  scattered  papers  ot  tbe  sKme  writer  in 
thB  Proeefdinoi  of  iht  Rogal  Ivith  Acadtmy;  the 
Lives  ot  tbe  IriBh  SiUata  in  the  BoU&udiat  Acta 
Saneiortim;  LoniRtin,  JioclraiosliMt  Hiaton  oj 
Ireland  to  th«  ifMinning  tiU  ThirtMuth  Cen- 
tvrv;  MontalemSert,  Jfonb  0/  tb«  Ifait  (tor 
the  missionaries) ;  Lake  Wadding,  jlnnotat 
JCiitorum;  de  Burgo,  Htbirnla  IXointHicana,'  Dr. 
Koran,  £uayi  oh  tn«  OrigiK,  tCc.,  it^  th«  £ar[ii 
/rifh  Ckoxth,  SpictlsffiuiM  OmoHmu*,  Huton'cat 
Sliftdh  0/  tlu  PinMutMiM,  <to. ;  the  Eoolaoiaetical 
HiBtoriesof  Brenaii  (K.C.),H'aut  (Episcopalian), 
Reid  and  Killen  (Presb7terlan).  The  best 
general  sketch  since  the  Reformation  will  be 
bxiBd  In  Lett's  iCM.  V  A^:  in  rii«  fitUsnUfc 
CfNtani.  [J.  W.  r.] 

IHbIl  Land  Aote.  [Laxd,  Tbkcbb  of 
(Ireland).] 

Irlflll  Sooielyt  Thb.  Under  Jamea  T. 
a  committee  was  formed  by  twelve  of  the 
London  city  companies,  to  coloni&o  the  con- 
tiscated  landa  of  O'Neil  and  O'Donnell  in 
Ulster,  and  the  Ulster  plantation,  irith  Lon- 
donderry and  Colentine  as  chief  towns, 
waa  the  result  (1613j.  The  charter  was 
taken  away  in  1637,  out  restored,  though 
with  some  changes,  in  1670.  This  corpora- 
Uim  still  owni  much  land  in  the  north  of 
Irtiand. 

Isabella  or  ANnorLftits  [d.  1246),  second 
wife  of  King  John,  waa  the  oanghter 
of  Almeric,  Count  of  AngoulSme.  She 
waa  betrothed  to  Hugh  of  Lusignan,  but  when 
John  became  enamoured  of  her,  in  1200,  she 
waa  married  to  him,  on  the  divorce  of  his  first 
wifo,  Hadwiaa,  who  was  put  away  on  the  plea 
of  conaanguinity,  while  Isabella's  betrothal 
was  likewise  annulled.  After  John's  death  she 
returned  to  AngoulSme,  and  in  1220  aho  mar- 
ried her  A)nner  lover,  Hugh  of  Lusignan, 
whom  she  induced  to  tmnrferhisallegiance  from 
the  French  king  to  her  scm  Henry  III.  This 
step  resulted  in  the  war  in  Poitou,  in  which 
Henry  and  his  step-father  were  beatm,  and 
Isabella  had,  in  1244,  to  flee  to  the  abbey  of 
^ontevrand,  "where,'*  Bays  Matthew  ^ria, 
"  she  waa  hid  in  a  secret  chambes,  and  lived 
at  her  ease,  though  the  Poiterins  and  the 
French,  conaidering  her  the  cause  of  the  dia< 
astrous  war,  called  her  by  no  other  name  than 
•Iczebel,  instead  of  her  rightful  appellation  ot 
Isabel."  At  Fontevraud  she  took  the  veil, 
and  ahortly  afterwai-da  died.  / 
Hfttthew  Forts,  Hint.  Jngtor.  / 

IsalMlla,  wife  of  Edward  TI.  (».  1295, 
d.  1358).  was  the  dauehter  of  Philip  IV.  of 
France.  She  waa  betrotJied  to  Prince  Edward 
in  ISOl,  and  the  marriage  took  place  in  1308. 
Her  husband's  attachment  to  Oaveston  alien- 
ated her  from  him,  and  towards  all  his  confi< 
dtmtial  ministers  she  diaplayed  a  settled 
avarmon.  She  seems  to  have  been  ver)* 
popular  with  the  banmial  puty,  and  more 


particularly  with  the  citizens  of  London. 
The  insult  offered  to  her  by  Lord  Badksmna, 
who  refused  to  allow  her  to  enter  Leeds  Castle, 
Kent,  was  the  cause  indirectly  of  the  temporary 
downfall  of  the  baronial  party,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Lancaster  at  Boroughbridge.  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  Isabella  had  formed  any 
intimacy  with  Mortimer  previously  to  her 
journey  to  France  in  132fi,  but  some  writea 
assert  that  it  was  h)*  her  means  that  he 
effected  his  escape  from  the  Tower.   A  dia- 

Sate  having  arisen  between  Edward  1 1,  and 
ia  brother-in-law,  the  French  king,  Isabella 
was  sent  over  to  France  to  arrange  the  matter 
in  1325.  Having  induced  the  king  to  send 
over  PrinoB  Edward  to  join  her,  she  openly 
declared  h^  intention  m  retoming  to  Eng- 
land to  deliver  her  hnsband  from  the  hands 
of  the  Despenrers.  Many  of  the  excited  end 
discontented  barons  had  assembled  at  the 
French  court,  and  with  their  aid  and  the 
troops  she  obtained  from  Hainault,  she  got 
together  a  sufficient  force  to  enable  her  to 
venture  on  invading  England.  She  landed  ia 
Sept.,  1326,  near  Harwich,  where  she  was 
joined  by  many  of  the  nobles.  Her  party 
gradually  gathered  strength  as  she  marched 
westward  against  the  king.  Edward  surren- 
dered, the  Despencers  were  executed,  and 
shortly  afterwaids  the  king  was  deposed,  and 
IMnce  Edward  placed  on  the  throne.  From 
this  time  till  the  end  of  1330  the  qoBon  and 
her  paramour,  Mortimer,  were  supreme.  Ed- 
ward II.  was,  in  all  probability,  put  to  a 
cruel  death,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal 
revenues  were  phced  in  the  qucen'a  lands, 
and  all  attempts  to  give  the  young  king  a  rod 
share  in  the  government  were  defeated.  The 
terror  which  these  two  confederates  had 
managed  to  establidi  was  seen  by  the  wn  in 
which  the  conspiracy  (A  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
the  nncle  of  the  young  king,  the  Aichbishop 
of  Yo^,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  was  sap- 
pressed.  Kent  waa  aeized  and  put  to  death. 
But  a  more  formidable  movement  was  now 
made.  King  Edward,  acting  in  alliance  witii 
some  of  the  harons,  suddenly  seized  Mortimer 
at  Nottingham  (1330),  and  had  htm  speedily 
tried  and  executed.  The  queen  was  excluded 
from  all  further  ahare  in  the  government, 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her 
life  in  retirement  at  Castle  Rirings,  on  a 
yearly  allowance  of  £3,000. 

Robert  of  Aveslmrr,  Chremfd*  (printed  hr 
Heame) :  EnjgrtitAti  (In  Twysden,  Sert|i(orM 
Z>«c«in) ;  Longman,  HM.  0/  £dicani  ill. 

Isabella,  wife  of  Richard  II.  {d.  UOfi). 
was  the  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  ot  France, 
and  in  1396  became  tbe  second  wife  of 
Richard  U.  By  thn  marriage  an  end  was 
put  for  a  time  to  tbe  war  between  the  two 
countries.  After  her  husband's  dqaosition  dM 
returned  to  Franco,  but  for  a  lon^  time 
resolutely  refused  to  marry  again,  retaining 
her  belief  that  Richard  waa  still  alive,  and 
attempting  more  than  once  to  join  him.  In 
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1406,  being  c-onTinced  of  his  daath,  ahe 
married  Charley  Duke  of  Orleuii. 

Xmbdla  {h.  1332,  d.  1379),  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Edward  III.,  betrothed  to 
Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  in  1347.  This 
marriage,  however,  was  distasteful  to  the 
young  noble,  and  he  escaped  into  France  to 
avoid  fulfilling  tlie  contract.  Eif^htee^  years 
later  (July,  1365),  she  vas  marned  to  Inge- 
hrandde  Oancy,  who  had,  in  the  previous  year, 
come  to  j^igland  as  a  hostage  fur  King  John 
of  Fraoce.  Her  husband  was  made  Earl  of 
Bedford  soon  after  the  birth  of  his  first  child 

iLa66).  De  Cktucy,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
Bw  years,  went  over  to  the  French  interests, 
and  was  at  last  parted  from  his  wife,  who 
returned  to  England  after  her  husband  had 
renounced  all  his  JBnglish  estates  (ciroa  1877). 
Two  yean  later  ahe  oUed. 

Jlis.  Oraan,  LIm  o/»«  Prinomm  q^XNfbnuL 

tjft1|yyTI«.  {h.  12H,  i.  1250).  the  lecoiid 
daughter  of  Kii^  John,  was  married  to  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.,  in  the  rear  1235, 
after  n^dtiatious  had  b^  set  on  foot  for  her 
marriage  with  Alexander  IT.  of  Scotland 
(1220),  and  even  with  Henry,  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans (1226),  the  aim  of  hor  future  husband. 
In  1338  the  new  empress  gave  birth  to  a  eon, 
who  was  named  ^nry,  after  his  unclo  Henry 
III.  Isabella  does  not  seem  to  have  G^joyea 
the  society  of  hor  husband  much,  as  she  lived 
for  the  moat  part  by  herself  at  Noenta.  In 
1241,  however,  she  met  her  brother  Richard 
on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  thou^  not 
without  considerable  difficolty.  Isabella  died 
at  Foggio  towards  tiie  close  <n  the  same  year. 
Henry  IIL's  grief  for  his  8iBter*a  death  was 
so  great  that  he  gave  the  large  sum  of  £208 
6a.  8d.  to  his  almoner  to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  in  one  day  for  his  sister'a  soul.  Her 
son  Henry,  in  later  years,  became  titular 
"  King  of  Jerusalem,"  but  died  in  1254  at  the 
age  offiixteen — "  a  victim,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, to  the  traitorous  aitifioes  of  hia  nrother 
Conrad." 

15n.  Gieen,  XAen  oftlu  PrincMMf  of  Xiifiani, 

Islamd  Sooto,  Tub,  seem  to  have  settled 
in  Ireland  some  time  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  These  Bedsbanks,  a3  they 
were  oftm  called,  were  most  of  them  High- 
landers, and  they  issued  forth  from  their 
Ulater  fastnesses  for  the  sake  of  phmder. 
The  effcHTts  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  as  Lord 
Deputy,  and  of  Ormonde,  were  insufficient 
for  repressing  them,  l^eir  chief,  Hac- 
Connel,  was  as  a  rule  the  close  ally  of  the 
terrible  O'Netls;  but  about  1664  Shane 
O'Keil  attacked  Uiem  and  defeated  them  in  a 
gnat  battle,  killing  their  chiefs.  In  Toreqge 
fat  this  d^eat,  Oge  HacCoimel,  the  brother 
of  the  slain  dhm,  caosed  Shane,  when  a 
suppliant  in  his  camp,  to  be  bmtelly  mur- 
il^ed.  During  the  whole  4^  the  trooUes  of 


Elizabeth's  reign,  they  held  Antrim  and 
Down;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  too,  till 
the  year  1619,  when  Sir  Randal  MacConnel, 
or  MacDonald,  was  their  chief. 

Island  Voyftg6,  The,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  (UBaetrous  expedition  to  the 
Azores  undertaken  by  Essex  and  Raleigh 
in  1597. 

Isles^  Lords  op  the.  The  Lords  of  the 
Isles  clauned  their  descent  from  Somerlaed, 
Regulus  of  Argyle,  wbo  towards  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  obtained  possession  of 
half  of  the  Sudereys.  [Hebrides.]  Douglas 
has  quoted  a  letter,  dated  1292,  bid(ung 
Alexander  de  Insulis  Scotis  to  keep  the 
peace  within  his  bounds  of  the  isles  till  the 
next  meeting  of  Parliament.  The  same 
authority  mentions  an  indenture,  dated  1334, 
by  which  Baliol  yielded  to  John,  Lord  of  tho 
Isles  of  Mull,  Skye,  Islay,  and  other  islands, 
while  that  nobl^foan  in  return  became  the 
H^eman  of  the  king.  In  later  years,  how- 
ever, John  seems  to  have  done  homage  to 
David  II.  {circa  1344).  In  1356  Edward  III. 
treated  with  him  as  an  independent  prince, 
and  in  the  treaty  for  the  liberatitm  of  King 
David  (1357)  the  trui:o  between  England  and 
Scotland  inciaded  J ohn  of  the  Isles  and  all  the 
other  English  allies.  Though  some  years 
k^r  John  of  the  Isles  {d.  1387)  boond 
himself  to  answer  for  all  taxes  the  king  might 
impose  on  his  domains,  yet  he  was  to  all 
intents  and  poipoaea  an  mdepmdeat  priiio& 
and  was  the  first  to  assume  tite  title  of  Lord 
of  the  Isles.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
David,  who  clainting  the  earldom  of  Alan  in 
riglkt  of  hia  wife,  invaded  the  Lowlands,  and 
was  defeated  at  Harlaw,  near  Aberdeen 
(1411).  His  sm  Alexander,  who  succeeded 
to  his  father  about  1428,  was  forced  to  beg 
pardon  for  the  rebellion  he  raised  against 
•Fames  I.,  "attired  in  his  shirt  and  drawers 
and  kneeling  before  the  high  altar  of  Holyrood 
Chun-h."  Alexander's  son  John,  who  was  Lord 
of  the  Isles  from  1449  to  1498,  joined  in  tho 
Douglas  rebfllion  of  1451 ;  and  in  1481  was 
in  treasonable  communication  with  Edward 
IV,,  for  which  he  was  outlawed,  and  several 
of  the  island  chieftains  transferred  their 
all^^noe  from  him  to  the  crown.  From  this 
time  the  glory  of  the  lordship  disappeared: 
the  title  was  indeed  reeumed  by  a  John  of 
Islay  under  James  V. ;  but  it  was  only  an 
Mnpty  vaunt  The  real  power  on  the  western 
coast  passed  from  the  Macdonalds  to  the 
Campbells,  thcmgfa  the  former  long  kept  np  a 
kind  of  royal  state  in  Skye. 

Donglu,  PMrag§  cf  Scotland. 

Islip,  SiHOK  (d.  1366),  Archbish<w  of 
Canterbury  (1349—1366),  was  one  of^  the 
royal  secretaries,  and  on  the  death  of  Brad- 
wardine  was  aiqrainted  to  the  metropolitan 
see.  He  is  famons  as  an  ecclesiastical  rentnner, 
and  did  much  to  remedy  aomo  of  the  crying 
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aboaea  in  the  Church,  He  boldly  reproved 
Edward  IIL  for  the  extravuance  and  mxurjr 
of  Ids  court  and  househcda,  and  assisted  in 
enacting  the  &unous  Statutes  of  Prorisors 
and  Prfflmunire  which  were  levied  against  the 
oppressions  of  the  Popes.  The  conduct  of 
this  archbishop  on  several  occasions  merits 
great  praise ;  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Flagellants,  who  in  the  early  days  of  his 
office  were  swarming  into  England.  These 
he  found  on  enquiry  to  bo  mere  enthusiasts, 
and  not  men  of  loose  lives;  hence  he  left 
their  frenzy  to  die  of  its  own  accord,  and 
would  not  encourage  it  by  persecution.  In 
1369  we  find  him  ordering  piayers  throughout 
tiie  kingdom  for  the  sncoen  <n  Edward  III.*8 
French  expedition. 

Hook,  Lbm  ^tk»  ArekbUhtpt  ^  GaiU«Aitnr. 

Italy,  KsLATiONs  with.  As  Italy  has 
only  recently  become  a  single  state,  its  rela- 
tions with  England  are  very  hard  to  define. 
In  a  sense,  all  the  relations  of  England  with 
Imperial  and  Papal  Rome  come  within  tlus 
quntion.  The  literary  and  civiliung  in- 
fluences which  the  home  of  ancient  culture 
has  constantly  exorcised  on  medieval  Eng- 
land, have  a  still  more  direct  claim  for  treat- 
ment. Bat  the  mere  political  relations  of  the 
various  govemmento  of  Italy  and  England 
only  necessitate  a  much  more  cursoiy  con* 
sideration.  The  States  of  mediffival  Italy 
were  too  small,  too  self-centred,  and  too  re- 
mote to  have  many  direct  political  dealings 
with  the  distant  and  barbarous  English.  Some 
of  the  more  important  transactions  will  be 
found  under  Etfi'iKK,  Rblationbwith,  Papacy, 
BiLATioNR  wrrH,  ETC.  The  close  friendship  of 
the  Normans  of  England  with  the  Normans 
of  Naples,  especially  as  instanced  in  the  effect 
upon  each  other  tA.  the  aystems  of  government 
of  Henry  IL  and  William  the  Oood— the 
Itmg  struwle  of  Heiuy  III.  to  get  Naples  for 
his  eon  Edmund  of  Lancaster — the  influence 
of  Italian  lawyers  and  financiers  on  Edward  I. 
— the  want  of  &ith  of  Edward  III.  to  his 
Florentine  creditors — oar  commercial  deal- 
ings with  Venice,  are,  if  we  leave  literary 
connections  oat  of  sight,  perhaps  the  most 
impMtant  examples  of  dii«ct  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  stru^lea  of  Uenr^'  VIII.  to 
enter  into  the  European  system  which  was 
formed  almost  in  consequence  of  the  break- 
up of  tiie  political  system  of  medinval  Italy 
— ^his  poutical  alliance  with  the  Pope 
and  the  Venetians — his  efforts  to  exclude 
both  French  imd  Imperial  influences  in  torn, 
are  of  small  importuice  when  compared  with 
the  influence  of  the  New  Learning  on  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country',  or 
even  the  indirect  political  influences  of  Italian 
examplen  of  tyranny  in  an  age  when  Thomas 
Cromwell  learnt  his  methods  of  sovemment 
from  the  Prince  of  Machiavelli.  Despite  tiie 
oeMtion  of  all  religious  dealings  in  conse- 


quence of  the  Reformation,  and  of  most 
political  dealings  as  the  result  of  the  Bubjec- 
tion  of  Italy  to  the  Austro-Spanish  bouse,  the 
literary  and  civilising — too  often  the  corrupt- 
ing— influeace  of  Italy  on  England  was  never 
stronger  than  during  the  Elizabethan  age. 
All  writers,  from  I^rrison  to  Ascham  and 
Shakespeare,  largely  testify  to  its  importance. 
Tet,  hu^y  excepting  the  constant  intercourse 
with  Vemce — whose  diplomatists  still  em- 
bodied tiie  reealts  their  objective  study  of 
our  affain  in  their  despatches  and  SMaami — 
our  poli^cal  dealings  with  Italy  were  unim- 
portant. This  is  especially  the  case  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  a  period  peculiarly 
barren  in  its  foreign  relations.  James  I.'s 
sympathy  for  Father  Paal  and  the  Venetians 
— Cromwall's  intonraation  on  behalf  of  the 
Vandoil  of  Kedmont — ^the  Travels  trf  Duke 
Coaimo  III.  of  Tuscany  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. — the  marriage  of 
James  II.  with  Maria  of  Modona — are  fair 
instances  of  the  sort  of  relations  that  existed 
between  the  two  countries.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688  had  again  made  England  a  great 
European  power,  our  political  dealings  with 
Italy  became  more  important  The  assist- 
ance England  from  time  to  time  gave  to  the 
rising  power  of  Piedmont,  excited  great  in- 
dignation from  the  Austrians.  For  example, 
the  Treaties  of  Worms  (1743)  and  Aachen 
^1748),  and  the  consequent  rupture  between 
Austria  and  England.  The  vigour  which  com- 
pelled Don  Canoe  of  Naples  to  abandon  hu 
allies  dormg  the  same  war  may  also  be  men- 
tioned as  illustrating  tiie  natural  hostility  of 
England  to  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Naples. 
Yet  English  fleets  protected  the  Neapolitan 
partners  of  the  Family  Compact  when,  in  evil 
days  for  monarchy,  the  French  Directory  and 
the  Empire  successiTOly  drove  them  from  the 
mainland.  Nelson's  unfortunate  dealings 
with  Naples,  the  gallant  incursion  which 
led  to  the  victoty  of  Maida,  are  conspicuous 
instances  of  English  relations  with  that 
monarchy.  The  gradual  emancipation  of 
nineteaath  centuiy  Italy,  associated  as  it  is 
with  tiie  name  of  Qarilmldi,  has  constontlpr 
found  warm  sympathy  from  English  pubbc 
opinion,  though  the  odder  support  of  English 
diplomacy  drove  Cavour  to  seek  in  Napoteomc 
France  a  strange  ally  in  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional Ubei^.  ^  j 


J 

Jacobites,  Thb  (from  Jaeobiu,  the  Latin 
for  James),  were  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
cause  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  The  ex- 
pulsion of  JamM  II.  had  been  effected  with 
snrioiaingly  little  difficulty ;  but  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  new  government,  the  crushing 
taxation  which  the  great  war  involved,  the 
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parfy  triun^b  of  the  Whigi,  the  preaence  of 
Jamea  in  Ireland,  and  the  reaction  which 
always  succeeds  revolution,  had  produced  in 
a  very  short  time  a  formidable  party  of 
friends  of  the  exiled  house.  The  Tories  and 
High  Churchmen  began  to  realise  that  the 
Revolution  could  be  justified  only  on  Whig 
principleB,  when,  despite  the  efforts  <d  William 
III.,  the  Whigs  assumed  the  control  tiie 
administration.  The  very  Churchmen  who 
had  led  the  oppoaition  to  a  Popish  king  be- 
came the  founders  of  the  schism  of  the  Non- 
jurors. They  and  the  Catholics  could  not  be 
other  than  avowed  Jacobite.  Sut  among  the 
nominal  adherents  of  WiUiam  there  was  a 
class  of  what  a  prominent  Whig  called  **  Non- 
juriog  swearers,"  whose  acquiescence  in  the 
Revolution  was  at  beat  formal,  whose  more 
active  section  might  be  relied  upon  to  join  a 
Jacobite  revolt,  and  whose  passive  section 
would,  at  least,  welcome  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  dyns^ty.  A  lai^  section  of  the 
Tory  party  leU  within  the  latter  cat^;ory. 
"  Several  in  England,"  writes  a  Jacobite 
agent,  '*  wish  the  king  well  who  would  not 
risk  their  estates  for  him.  If  he  came  with 
ten  thousand  men,  not  a  sword  would  be 
drawn  against  him."  Thus  there  were,  be- 
sides the  avowed  Jacobites,  the  Nonjurors, 
and  the  Cathohcs,  a  verv  large  class  of 
Jacobite  Bympathisras.  There  were,  more- 
over, a  large  number  of  prominent  statesmen 
who,  in  an  age  of  loose  political  morality,  did 
not  scruple  to  secure  a  safe  retreat  for  them- 
selves in  the  event  of  the  restoration  of  King 
James.  Many  of  the  great  Whig  and  Toir 
leaders — Kussell,  Leeds,  Shrewsbury,  Godol- 
|>lun,  Marlbcffongh — carried  on  an  active 
mtrigoe  with  the  Daniahed  king.  Besides  the 
above  classes,  there  was  a  nucleus  for  oiguui- 
sation  in  the  exiled  Court  of  St.  Germain, 
whence  many  a  subtle  and  experienced  in- 
triguer set  forth  to  win  back  for  the  king  hia 
lost  throne.  The  active  snwort  of  the  French 
raold  be  relied  upon :  and,  besides  the  English 
Jacobites,  th^  could  rely,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
bulk  of  the  Highland  clans,  more  jealous  of  the 
Whig  clan  of  the  Campbells  than  zealous  for 
divine  right,  but  ever  ready  to  revive  the 
glories  of  Montrose  and  Dundee.  The  per- 
secated  Episcopalian  sect  in  the  Lowlands 
were  Jacobites  to  a  man;  and,  after  the 
Darien  episode  had  re-kiniUed  the  national 
animosity  of  Scotland  against  England,  the 
Jacobite  emissaries  were  not  without  hope 
even  that  Whigs  and  Presbjrterians  might 
be  impelled  by  patriotism  to  support  the 
old  line"  of  St-ottish  monarchs.  In  Ireland, 
after  the  failure  of  Jnmea  II.'s  forces  and 
the  triumph  of  the  English,  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Jacobite  movement.  Religions 
and  national  sentiment  brought  the  Irish 
to  the  side  of  James.  The  penal  code  and 
the  Protestant  ascendancy  made  revolt  im- 
possible. Still,  something  could  be  lusted  for 
if  England  were  to  rise. 
BuT^20* 


Wlun  the  appeal  to  arms  hod  proved 
unavailing  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  a 
French  landing  had  been  made  impracticable 
by  the  victory  <^  La  Hc^ue,  a  series  of  plots 
and  conspiracies — aimed  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  William — kept  up  the  activity  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  Of  these,  the  A—anino' 
tion  I'M  was  the  most  fammis.  But  siudi 
atrocities  onl^  had  the  effect  of  weaken- 
ing the  Jacobite  cause.  Combined  with  the 
sturdy  bigotry  of  James  and  his  traitoroiu 
dependence  on  the  foreign  enemyof  England,  it 
alienated  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  party,  on  whom 
the  hopes  of  the  exiled  house  really  depended. 
Even  the  Jacobite  party  split  up  into  Com- 
poutuUrt,  who  were  only  anxious  for  a  condi- 
tional restoration,  with  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, and  the  Nori' Compounders,  who,  in  blind 
adherence  to  the  theories  of  divine  right  and 
passive  obedience,  thought  it  downright 
Whiggery  to  impose  terms  on  the  Lord's 
anointed.  He  prevalence  of  Non-Compound- 
ing views  at  St.  Germains,  the  refusal  of 
James  to  abdicate  in  his  son's  favour  or  bring 
him  up  a  Protestant,  cmnpleted  the  alienation 
of  the  Jacobites  from  English  popular  senti- 
ment. Hie  Peace  of  RyswicK  was,  for  a 
time,  fatal  to  their  hope  of  French  aid. 
The  pasBiug  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  a 
Tory  Parhament,  marks  the  lowest  point  of 
their  iintunes. 

Under  Queen  Anne,  the  Jacolnte  policy 
was  changed.  The  death  of  James  was  a 
great  help  to  it.  His  son,  James  III.,  as  he 
^yled  himself — the  Chevalier  de  St.  George, 
or  the  Old  Pretender,  as  others  styled  him — 
was  at  least  personally  innocent;  and  his 
recc^nition  by  Lonis  XIV.,  and  this  renewal 
of  hoetilitaeo  with  England,  revived  the  hopes 
of  the  party.  But  most  was  expected  from 
the  development  of  the  High  Church 
Toryism,  of  which  Dr.  SachevereU  was  the 
popular  exponent.  The  Scotch  Jacobites 
might,  indeed,  under  cover  of  hostility  to  the 
Umon,  assail  the  queen's  thrcme;  but  the 
Englidi  Jacobites  directed  their  main  e£Ecais 
to  secure  the  succession  on  her  death,  to 
avail  themselves  of  Anne's  notorious  affection 
for  her  family  and  dislike  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  to  obtain,  by  peaceful 
means,  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
The  Blinistry  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke  put 
sU  the  resources  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jacobite  intriguers.  The  army  was  newly 
modelled  under  Qte  Jacobite  Ormon^  AJl 
posnble  means  were  teken  to  secure  the 
proclamation  of  James  on  the  queen's  ap- 
proaching death.  But  the  quarrel  of  Harley 
and  Bolingbroke,  the  new  attitude  of  the 
Whigs  in  Churdi  matters,  the  coup  tTttat 
whidi  made  Shrewsbury  Tressnrer,  and  the 
premature  death  of  the  queen,  frustrated  the 
well-laid  plan.  George  I.  peacefully  ascended 
the  throne.  The  Tory  ministers  were  im- 
peached, imprisoned,  exiled.  The  death  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  the  anzie^     tiie  Regmt 
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Orleans  to  be  on  good  terms  with  England, 
was  the  culminatijDg  disaster,  Bolingbroke 
was  now  the  Pretender's  Secretary  of  State. 
His  hopes  died  when  the  old  king  expired; 
but  eitiier  James  whs  too  obstinate  or  the 
news  came  too  late  to  stop  the  revolt  in  the 
Highlands,  which  was  the  oatoome  oi  the 
intrigues  of  the  laat  few  years. 

Under  such  gloomy  circnmstancea,  the 
first  great  Jacobite  rising — ^the  affair  of  1716 
— began ;  the  offspring  of  levity  or  despair* 
after  the  death  of  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  had 
made  any  external  assistance  imposBible. 
Ormonde  made  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  land  in  Devonahire;  but  there,  as 
elsewhere,  the  planned  revolt  of  the  friends 
of  James  was  prevented  by  the  y^iu'  and 
activity  of  the  new  govenunoit  Tba  arrest 
of  six  Tory  members  of  I^liament  deprived 
the  Jacobites  of  leaders.  The  University  of 
Oxford  and  the  western  counties  were 
dragooned  into  loyalty;  only  in  Northumber- 
land was  a  rising  effected  in  England,  and 
the  choice  of  Ur.  Forster  as  its  kader  was 
&tal  to  its  small  hopes  of  success.  Mean- 
while,  more  formidaue  risings  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland.  On  Oct.  12  Lord  Kenmure 
proclaimed  King  James  at  Moffat.  Foiled  at 
Dumfries,  but  joined  by  Kx>rds  Nithisdale, 
Wintoun,  and  Camwath,  with  two  hundred 
horse,  he  crossed  the  borders,  and  joined 
Forster's  "handful  of  Northombu-land  Fox- 
honters."  But  the  Highland  revolt  alone 
possessed  any  real  importance.  This  was  led 
by  Lord  Mar,  who,  after  accepting  George  I., 
had  suddenly  hurried  north ;  and  on  Sept.  6 
had  raised  his  standard  in  Biaemar.  A  large 
nomber  of  the  clans  joined  him ;  and,  despite 
his  personal  incompetence  and  failure  to 
surprise  Edinbur^  Castle,  he  entered  Perth, 
detached  Brigadier  Macintosh  to  join  Ken- 
more  and  Forster,  and  ultimately  advanced 
against  Ai^le,  appointed  to  command  King 
George's  forces  in  Scotland.  On  Nov.  13 
the  Battle  of  Sberiffmuir,  near  Stirling, 
was  fought,  and  Mar  was  compelled  to 
retreat  northwards.  The  landing  of  the 
Pntaoder  at  Peterhead  eonld  not  revive  the 
fhlling  cause.  James  and  Mar  re-embarked 
for  Continent,  and  the  insurgent  army 
was  dispersed.  The  southern  rebels,  after  a 
fmitlesa  march  southward  to  Preston,  in 
Lancashire,  surrendered  at  that  town  to  the 
royal  forces.  The  chief  prisoners  were  tried, 
and  executed.  The  last  hapo  of  the  JaoolnteB 
was  destroyed  by  the  dismissal  of  Boling- 
broke. The  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from 
France  ratified  the  alUance  of  England  and 
her  old  enemy.  So  httle  formidable  were 
the  Jacobites  now,  that  Harley's  impeach- 
ment was  dropped ;  and,  though  the  in- 
trigues of  Albenmi  and  the  plot  of  Bishop 
Atterbnry  for  awhile  revived  interest  in  the 
cause,  the  long  ministry  of  Walpole,  his 
pohcy  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  the 
similar  dispontion  of  the  French  government, 


postponed  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  for  a 
generation. 

In  1742,  the  fall  of  Walpole  revived  poli- 
tical intrigue,  and  the  renewal  of  war  with 
France  gave  the  Jacobites  fresh  hopes  of 
French  aid.  In  Prince  Charles,  the  young 
Pretender,  the  party  found  a  more  ^lant 
and  romantic  leader  than  in  James,  his  father. 
Undeterred  by  the  disastrous  storm  which 
wrecked  the  French  transports  and  ruined 
the  projected  invasion  in  1744,  Charles  landed 
near  Moidart,  with  seven  followers,  on  July 
25,  1745.  Jinned  by  Lochiel,  and  by  other 
important  chieftains,  Charles  found  little  diffi- 
culty in  gathering  a  great  army  of  the  clana, 
and  was  accepted  as  Prince  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Highlands.  Sir  John  Cope,  the 
English  commander,  abandoned  his  strong 
position  at  Cony  Aixack,  and  left  the  road  to 
the  Lowlands  open.  At  Perth,  the  Duke  <^ 
Perth  and  Lord  George  Murray  joined  the 
Pretender's  cause.  After  the  "  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg,"  in  which  the  regulars  fled  in  dis- 
graceful paoic  from  the  irr^ular  Highland 
hordes,  Edinbui^h  was  oceiu>ied  by  Charles. 
On  Sept  20  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans  in- 
dieted  on  Cope  the  defeat  he  had  avoided  at 
Corry  Arrack.  After  a  brief  period  of  inac- 
tion and  gaiety,  Charles  started  in  Kovember 
on  an  invasion  of  England.  He  besieged  and 
conquered  Carlisle,  and,  helped  by  the  inac- 
tivity of  Marshal  'W'ade,marehed  far  into  the 
heart  of  England.  At  Manchester  some  slight 
feeling  in  tiie  Pretender's  &vour  was  mani- 
fested; but,  as  a  rule,  the  population,  though 
not  very  zealous  for  an  unpopular  and  foreign 
monarch,  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  the  Jacobites.  Oo  Dec.  4  Charles 
entered  Derby,  but  the  division  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  the  vastly  superior  forces  of 
Wade  and  Cumberland,  necessitated  a  retreat. 
Meanwhile,  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had 
quietly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Geoi^ 
when  the  backs  of  the  Highlanders  were 
turned.  Followed  closely  by  a  superior  umy, 
Charles  retired  hastily  to  Glasgow ;  bu^ 
strwgthened  by  new  Hig^iland  reinforce- 
ment^ he  gave  battie  on  Jan.  23,  1746,  to 
General  Hawley  at  Falkirk.  The  wild  obargs 
of  the  Highlanders  again  won  the  day ;  but 
they  dispeosed  to  their  homes  with  the  booty, 
and  Charles,  deserted  on  every  side,  was 
driven  to  bay  on  Culloden  Moor  on  April 
16.  Cumberland,  with  12,000  r^|:ular  troops, 
made  short  work  of  the  dis^rited  clans- 
men. The  revolt  was  over.  The  Hig^i- 
lands  were  subdued  thcoxjughly,  and  for  the 
tirst  time.  The  abolition  of  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
chiefs,  and  for  ever  put  an  end  to  Highland 
revolts.  Charles,  after  many  ad%-entures^ 
escaped  to  Fnnce. 

The  very  success  of  tiie  "  Forty  Five  "  de- 
monstrated the  hopelessness  of  a  Jacobite 
reaction.  The  national,  religions,  and  political 
principles  of  the  vast  bulk  of  tlw  nation  made 
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it  impoMble.  The  uemu  not  one  &Toaia'ble 
for  lost  oanse*  or  ohivalroas  halliuanatione. 
The  puty  i^oh  adhered  stead^tly  to  obsolete 
political  doctrine,  which  found  in  France  its 
oonstant  anpporter,  and  in  Catholicism  its 
congenial  creed,  coold  make  no  way  in  eight- 
eeatii  oentary  England.  Charles  himself 
visited  London  in  1750,  if  not  on  later 
occasions ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  politics  for 
drink  and  debauohety.  The  brilliant  sac- 
oeesea  of  Pitt  reconciled  his  party  to  the  new 
administration.  The  acceasion  of  Qeorgo 
HI.  was  gladly  antiled  of  as  an  excuse  for  a 
return  to  their  all^^iance.  The  new  Tory  party 
was  purged  from  all  suspicion  of  Jacobitism. 
Under  Geojrge  III.  that  par^_became  tri- 
nmphant.  Tludow&ftiUofthe  Whinwaathe 
downfall  of  the  last  hope  of  the  Jacobites. 
But  yearsbeforeLthatfiionebuta  few  theorists 
of  divine  right,  or  the  fiinatics  of  Nonjuiing, 
hoped  for  a  Jacobite  restoration. 

Jam,  Mtmoirt  of  tht  Prtttnien;  The  Stuart 
Pttpm;  Johnstona,  Jf«iiMirf  <^  th«  BtbriUon  of 
174S  ;  H«oaaIa7>  ilw-  of  .'  Staabope,  Hut. 
of  Eng. ;  Burton,  MM.  of  Saotbmd ;  Lsckr,  It  'uA. 
if  Bng.  sEwald,  Lift  a»d  Time*  of  PTinot  Charlea 
Stuart;  Uftcphenon,  StaU  Fapara;  Lifo  of 
JotHM  U.  ,*  Compaoa  de  CareUi,  Lm  Him.iKn 
SCtiarti  a  St.  e«r«a».  [T.  P.  T.] 

Jacqnetta  of  Iioxemburg  {d.  1472) 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  St.  Pol, 
and  was  married  in  1433  to  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford.  After  his  death  she  became  the 
wife  of  ^  Richard  Woodville,  and  by  him 
was  the  mother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the 
qneen  of  Edn-ard  IV. 

Jaenbert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
f766— 790),  attempted  to  thwart  Olfa  in  his 
aesigns  on  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  When  Jaen- 
bert's  ajmeal  to  Charles  the  Great  was  disre- 
garded, OAt,  in  revenge  for  his  opposition, 
erected  Lichfield  into  an  archbiBhopnc,  giving 
to  that  see  authority  over  Mercia  and  the 
whole  of  the  possessions  which  belonged  to 
Canterbury.  Jaenbert  lived  to  see  his  rival 
receive  the  palliuin  from  Rome,  and  was  him- 
self compelled  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  the  Mercian  see.  He  was  the  first  arch- 
bishop to  coin  money  in  England. 

Jamaica  is  the  largest  ot-  the  British 
West  Indian  Islands.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Columbus,  May  2,  1494,  was  colonised  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1509,  and  held  hy  them 
until  the  English  cmtnred  it  in  1666.  The 
Kpanisfa  rule  proved  most  disastrous  to  the 
island,  and  it  is  said  that  when  our  troofts 
took  possession  of  the  coimtr}-  there  was  not 
a  single  aboriginal  inhabitant  remaining.  In 
1605  the  capitol  of  the  island,  St  lago,  which 
had  been  founded  by  Duwo  Ooliunlnu  in 
1526,  was  taken  by  a  Britiah  fleet  under  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley.  *  In  1655  the  island  whs 
captured  by  General  Venablea,  and  measures 
for  its  settlement  were  taken  by  Cromwell, 
who  issued  an  ordinance  to  Hba  eSeot  that  no 


dntv  dionld  be  le^ed  on  any  goods  exported 
to  Jamaica.  The  island  was  at  flnt  aovamed 
by  a  military  counial,  and  many  of  t£e  troopB 
were  disbanded,  and  induced  to  form  s^ife. 
menia.  In  1662  the  island  was  divided  for 
municipal  purposes  into  seven  parishes,  under 
r^fular  magistrates,  and,  two  years  later,  a 
legishtive  assembly  was  created.  By  the 
'ueaty  of  Madrid,  1670,  Jamaica  was  fonnally 
ceded  to  England,  and  speedily  became  one  of 
the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the  crown. 
The  history'  of  Jamaica  from  this  time  is 
little  more  than  a  record  of  slave  insurrec- 
tions and  Maroon  wars.  From  1664  till  1740 
the  Maroons  continued  in  more  or  leas  open 
hostility  to  the  colonists,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  maintain  in  the  island  a  large 
force  ot  regular  troopa  In  1760  a  formidable 
insurrection  took  place,  which  was  followed 
by  another  in  1 765.  caused  principally  by  the 
ill-treatment  to  which  the  slaves  were  sub- 
jected, and  by  the  inhuman  punishments 
inflicted  on  tiwm.  Thirty  years  later  (1795) 
another  rebellion  broke  out,  in  apite  ci  an 
Act  ^riiich  had*been  pasaed  three  years  before 
for  ameliorating  the  jposition  of  the  slavea. 
The  attempts  of  the  English  government  on 
behalf  of  the  n^proes,  and  still  more  the 
representationa  which  were  gradually  being 
made  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  had  the  effect  of  atiiring  np  much 
ill  feeling  amongst  the  oidcmiste  of  Jamaica, 
who  talked  freely  of  separating  fron^  England 
and  joining  the  United  States.  The  negroes, 
believing  that  the  planters  were  wrongfully 
keeping  their  libertj*  from  them,  rose  «n  maaae 
in  1831,  in  spito  of  the  efforts  of  the  clei^  \ 
torestroin  their  violmce.  The  rebellion  was  ^ 
crushed  with  great  seTerity  and  much  needlev 
cruelty.  In  1833  a  bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  pasaed,  and  from  Aug.  1,  1884, 
all  slaves  were  to  be  set  free,  and  to  beotnne 
apprenticed  labourers.  This  act,  however, 
did  but  little  towards  alleviating  the  si^er- 
ings  of  the  negroes,  and  in  1836  a  Pariia- 
mentarj'  Committee  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  ttw  question,  with  the  result  that,  in 
1888,  in  spite  of  Uie  protests  of  the  Jamaica 
assembly,  apprenticeship  was  abolished,  thus 
averting  another  impending  insurrection. 
The  decline  of  Jamaica  is  sometimes  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery ; 
it  had  coomienced  a  centuiy  before,  and  was 
due  to  tnmlaT  jealousy  and  misrule.  When 
the  mismanagement  of  offain  in  Jamaica  had 
become  only  too  apparent  in  1839,  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment for  five  years  was  lost  by  so  narrow  a 
majority  as  to  cause  the  fall  of  the  English 
ministry.  From  1864  till  1866  the  govern- 
ment woB  carried  (m  by  a  ftomaasst,  oonnoil, 
and  representative  assembly.  In  1866  a 
rebellion  broke  out  and  was  repreesed  witili 
great  severity  by  Governor  Ejtb.  On  Deo. 
21,  1865,  the  representative  ctnutitution  was 
aboliihad  by  the  legislatnre,  this  abolition 
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'beiDf  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Britiah 
Parliament.    Afiairs  have  since  been  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  assiflted  by  a  legislative  ootmcil,  com- 
posed of  eight  official  and  eight  non-offictal 
jnembers.    There  ia  also  a  privy  council, 
not  exceeding  eight  in  number,  who  aro 
either  named  by  the  queen,  or  appointed 
by  the  governor,  subject  to  tiie  approval 
of  the  crown.    Jamaica  is  at  the  present 
time  making  considerable  progress.    Of  her 
two  great  difficulties,  that  of  the  slaves  has 
disappeared,  and  that  of  the  mismanagement 
of  we  land  is  rapidly  being  smoothed  away. 
Lou,  Hitt.  tf  Jamaica;  Karthi,  Hitt.  of 
Briiith  Ctibmif;  Creftsr,  BrUannie  £mpir<; 
Boathw,  HifL  ol  th«  W*A  IvOAm;  B.  Edw&rdee, 
ir«t  [S.  J.  L.] 

Jamea  I.,  King  of  Scotland  {h.  1391, 
t.  1424,  d.  1437),  the  second  son  of  Bobert 
III.,  was  (amtured,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  by  an  :^gli8h  sh^  whilst  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  France  to  receive  his  education 
there  (1405).  On  his  father's  death  (1406), 
he  was  acknowledged  King  of  Scotland,  the 
regency  being  undertaken  by  Albany,  to 
whose  machinations  his  capture  and  subse- 
quent long  captivity  have  been  ascribed. 
Whilst  a  prisoner  in  England,  James,  natur- 
ally a  man  of  great  ability,  received  an 
edooation  which  eminently  fitted  him  to  play 
the  part  of  king,  and  made  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  princes  of  his  age. 
After  tho  death  of  Albany  (1419),  nego- 
tiations for  his  release  were  commenced 
which  at  last  ended  in  his  return  home, 
where  he  was  crowned  at  Scone,  Mav, 
1424.  Before  he  left  England,  James  L  had 
married  Jane  Beaufort,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Somerset,  and  cousin  of  Henry  Y.  The 
effect  of  his  English  education  was  soon 
apparent  on  his  return  to  Scotland ;  his  first 
act  WHS  to  put  to  death  the  regent  Murdoch 
of  Albany  for  abusing  his  power,  a  ste^ 
which  was  q^uickly  followed  by  the  re-consti- 
tution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  statute  law,  and  a  general 
valoation  of  all  property  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation.  In  1426  James  seized  and  im- 
prisoned sundry  turbulent  Highland  chief- 
tains at  Inverness,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  putting  down  the  acts  of  lawlessneSB  which 
were  so  common.  In  1434  he  sent  his 
daughter  to  France  to  be  married  to  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  thus  cement- 
ing the  connection  which  already  existed 
between  Scotland  and  the  French  court. 
Meanwhile,  the  king's  reforms,  his  attempts 
to  diminish  the  power  of  the  great  nobles, 
and  the  necessity  of  imposing  taxee,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  On  the  night 
of  Feb.  20,  1437,  he  was  brutally  murdered, 
in  the  abbey  of  Black  Friars  at  Perth,  by  a 
band  of  300  conroirators  headed  by  8ir 
Bobert  Oraham.  This  murder  was  am^ly 
avenged  by  his  qneen,  whom  ^  ■■■asoiui 


had  spared  in  their  hurry.  James  I.  was  per- 
haps the  ablest  king  Scotland  had  yet  known ; 
he  was  a  man  of  letters,  a  lover  of  justice,  a 
prince  actuated  by  the  desire  of  doing  good 
to  his  countiT  and  people.  He  was  the  only 
poet  of  real  genius  m  either  England  or 
Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  century.  His 
Kmg'a  Quair  and  Chritte'a  Kirk  on  the  Gnm 
have  been  justly  praised.  His  Poetical 
Remains  were  published  by  Mr.  Tytler  in 
1783, 

Fordnn,  Sootichnmicon ;  Bnrton,  HM.  of  Scot- 
land; Wintoiin,  CroNvUI;  Walpole,  Koyal  awt 
NiMi  Authon ;  Chalmers,  Huforic  Bemaina  ^ 
Seottiih  Worthia;  Pinknrton,  Seottuh  Hutory. 

James  II..  King  of  Scotland  (b.  1430, 
s.  1437,  d.  14C0),  was  the  son  of  James  I. 
After  his  coronation  at  Holyrood  he  was 
immediately  conveyed  by  his  mother  to 
Edinburgh  Castle  fax  sals^.  The  queen, 
alanned  at  the  action  of  Sir  William  Crichton, 
tho  governor  of  the  castle,  soon  contrived  to 
escape  to  Stirling.  Here,  however,  Crichton 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  young  king,  who  him- 
self did  not  begin  to  rule  for  some  years.  In 
1449  James  married  Kfary,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  liueldres.  Three  years  afterwards, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  he  stabbed  with  his  own 
hand  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  more  or  less  open  rebel- 
lion to  the  royal  authority.  The  king  wsa 
now  at  war  with  the  house  of  Douglas,  whose 
estates  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  crown 
(14.54).  In  1460  James,  who  was  of  a  fiery 
and  warlike  nature,  crossed  the  English 
border  at  the  head  of  a  large  umy  to  lend 
aid  to  Henry  VI.,  but  returned  without 
effecting  his  object.  He  then  undertook  the 
reduction  of  the  castle  of  Boxbui^h,  where 
he  was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon, 
Aug.  3,  14C0.  He  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
king.  We  are  told  that  "  in  the  time  of  his 
later  da^  his  realm  was  in  qoiet,  proaperooB 
estate,  m  no  fear  of  outward  enemiee,  and 
he  kept  his  nobles  in  loving  and  noble 
obedience,  and  the  commons  in  good  peace." 
His  ability,  perhaps,  comes  out  more  dearly 
than  elsewhere  in  his  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Douglas  rebellion.  When  the  I^rl  of 
Douglas  made  alliance  wi^  the  Earl  of 
Craufurd,  James  succeeded  in  enrolling  a 
third  noble,  belonging  to  a  rival  house — ^the 
Earl  of  Huntly — on  ms  own  side ;  and  even 
contrived  to  split  up  the  great  family  of  the 
Douglases  by  winning  o\*er  one  of  its  chief 
members,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  the  royal 
party  (1452—54). 

Burton,  Hiti.  ^  Scotbrnd. 

James  HI.,  King  of  Scotland  (ft.  1453, 
(.  1460,  d,  1488),  was  the  son  of  James  II., 
whom  he  succeeded  when  only  eight  years  old. 
For  some  time  the  government  of  the  king^ 
dom  was  placed  in  the  hands  of-  Kennedy, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  till,  in  1466,  the 
young  king  was  carried  off  to  Edinbur^^  by 
the  Boyds,  after  which  event  the  head  of 
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this  family  became  guardian  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1489  James  married  Margaiet,  daughter 
ot  ChristiaD,  King  of  Denmark  aiul  Norway, 
receiving  as  her  dowry  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Ifilea.  About  this  time  the  Boyds  were 
deprived  of  the  eetates  which  the  roysJ  bounty 
had  conferred  upon  them,  and  the  head  ot 
the  house,  the  Earl  ot  Arran,  who  had 
married  the  king's  sister,  was  forced  to  flee  into 
England.  Shortly  afterwards  James  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  lead  an  army  to  the  assistance 
of  Louis  XI.  against  the  Duke  of  Buigundy, 
and  was  only  preveoted  by  the  action  of  the 
Estatee,  Ue  is  said  to  have  had  his  brother, 
the  Earl  at  Mar,  put  to  death,  and  in  1479 
lus  other  brother,  Albany,  was  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  France.  Meanwhile  James's 
partiality  for  favourites  of  low  tastes,  notably 
two,  named  Cochrane  and  Rogers,  gave  rise 
to  a  conspiracy  tigainat  him  on  the  part  of 
the  Scottish  nobles,  who  seized  and  banged 
several  of  them  at  Lauder  (1482),  where  the 
king  had  halted  on  an  expedition  which  had 
■et  out  to  invade  Eng^o.  James,  toi^  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  where,  however,  he  was 
aoon  set  at  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his 
Imther  Albany,  who  had  now  returned  from 
Fnmce.  Before  long  it  was  rumoured  that 
the  king  was  in  private  treaty  with  England 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  assistance  in  his 
contemplated  vengeance  on  his  enemiei.  The 
Estatea  of  the  Bealm  now  ftttmed  a  con- 
federacy against  their  ■overeign,  and  raised 
a  cry  that  the  yoong  prince,  afterwards 
James  IV.,  was  in  danger.  But  the  king 
raised  a  large  army  in  the  Korth  of  Scot- 
land, and  attacked  the  rebellious  lords  at 
Saufiiiebnm,  near  Stirliiw,  Ue  was,  how- 
ever, defeated,  and  fled  for  refuge  into 
a  honae  called  Beaton's  Mill,  near  Bannock- 
burn,  where  he  was  stabbed  by  an  un- 
known hand,  June  18,  1488.  James  III.  was 
a  bad  ruler,  and  a  man  of  avaricious  and 
cowardly  disposition.  He  was  charged  with 
drawing  his  chief  friends  from  the  lowest 
ranks  society  ;  but  how  fur  this  accusation 
is  strictly  true  is  considered  by  Mr.  Burton 
to  be  a  doubtful  point.  For,  as  this  historian 
points  out,  the  "  mason  "  Cochrane  may  have 
been,  in  reality,  the  architect  of  the  "  noble 
buildings  which,  about  this  time,  began  to 
adorn  Scotland ; "  while  Rogers  the  "musician  " 
may  have  been  no  mere  performer  of  other 
men's  music,  but  a  great  composer.  In  any 
case  the  rode  nobili^  of  Scotland  were  little 
capable  of  distinguiming  between  the  various 
gtadfls  of  artistic  work 

Barton,  Hitt.  ^SeoHani. 

Junes  IV.,  King  of  Scotland  {b.  1472,  «. 
1488,  rf.  1513),  succeededhisfather  James  III., 
after  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  1488,  and 
at  once  found  himself  compeUed  to  guard 
against  a  plot,  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
seising  his  person  Irr  Henry  VII.,  with  the 
aid  of  Lord  BothweU.  In  1496  James  hos- 


pitably received  Perkyn  Warbeck  at  his  court, 
and  tne  following  year  sent  an  expedition 
across  the  borders  on  his  behalf.  This,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing,  and  shortly  afterwards 
James  contrived  to  get  nd  of  his  visitor.  In 
1497  HeniT  began  to  make  overtures  of  peace 
to  Scotland,  and  in  1502  James  IV.  matried 
the  Princess  Margaret  of  En^;land,  and  imned 
the  English  and  Spanish  alliance.  In  1512  a 
dispute  arose  with  tlngland  out  of  the  capture 
of  some  Scotch  vess^  in  the  Downs;  the 
French  alliance  was  vehemently  pressed  upon 
the  king  by  the  Queen  of  France,  who 
appointed  him  her  knight  to  maintain  her 
own  and  her  country's  cause  against  their 
common  Eng^sh  enemy.  Urged  by  her  en- 
treaties and  his  own  wrongs,  James  determined 
to  undertake  the  disastrous  campaign,  which 
ended  in  his  total  defeat,  and  was  followed 
bv  his  death  at  Flodden  Field  (Sept.  9,  1613). 
The  king  left  behind  him  the  character  of  a 
brave  soldier  and  a  just  administrator,  though 
his  private  life  is  open  to  severe  blame.  "  ¥(a 
his  pohtical  government  and  due  administra- 
tion of  justice,  which  he  exercised  during 
the  time  of  his  reign,  he  deserveth  to  be 
numbered  among  the  best  princes  Qiat  ever 
reigned  over  that  nation."  To  James  IV. 
miut  be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
first  efficient  navy  possessed  by  Scotland,  and 
the  settlement  at  the  Higjilands,  by  distri- 
buting garrisons  tiiroughoiit  the  turbulent 
districts.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
two  adiievementa,  lettoa  of  marque  were 
given  to  two  Scotch  sea-captains,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Wood  and  Sir  Andraw  Barton,  who 
cleared  the  Scotch  coast  of  English  pirate 
vessels,  and  carried  m  their  dqiredations 
against  English  and  other  nations.  We  are 
told  that  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  the 
Scotch  navy  consisted  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
vessels,  one  of  which,  the  Mithatt,  was  the 
marvel  of  its  day  for  bulk.  The  settlement 
of  the  Highlands  was  largely  assisted  by 
uung  the  influence  ctf  two  great  families — 
the  Huntiys  and  the  Aigyles — who,  though 
Lowland  in  thdr  origin,  had  by  marriage  or 
other  means  been  gradually  acquiring  im- 
mense possessions  and  influence  in  the  High- 
land districts ;  and  this  influence  James  did 
not  scruple  to  manipulate,  so  far  as  he  could, 
for  the  purposes  <a  strengthening  the  royal 
authority  in  thc»e  remote  parts. 
Barton,  HiU.  o/  Scotland. 

James  V.,  King  of  Scotland  {b.  1512, 
1. 1513,  I54'J),theBOnof  James  IV.  and  Mar- 
garet of  England,  succeeded  his  father  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  flodden.  As  he  was 
not  quite  two  years  <dd,  the  regency  was 
entrusted  to  faia  cousin,  the  Duke  of  JJbany, 
who  was  invited  over  from.  France — of 
which  country  be  was  admiral — to  undertake 
this  ofiice,  at  the  request  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Railm  (1515).  The  queen-dowager, 
who  had  martied  the  Earl  of  Angoa  almost 
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immediatelT  aftev  her  flnt  htuband'a  death, 
mm  flooa  onlif^  to  yield  up  her  son,  whom 
ahe  had  earned  off  lor  safety  to  Stirling 
GaiUe.  Within  a  year  of  his  first  landing, 
the  regent  had  crushed  all  attempts  at  rebel- 
liob,  and  very  soon  left  Scotland,  after  ha\-ing 
placed  French  garriaoiu  in  several  of  the 
strongest  fortreflses.  la  Alhany'i  absence, 
Angus  seemed  lilcely  to  secure  the  chief  power, 
had  he  not  offended  his  wife,  who  urg«d  the 
abaent  regent  to  return  (1621).  At  last,  after 
ivrious  fluctuations,  and  the  interference  of 
VTolsey,  the  young  king  was  installed  in 
Edinburgh  as  king,  and  the  regency  taken 
away  from  the  Ihike  of  Albany  (1524).  But, 
despite  the  apparent  padflcation,  the  great 
nobles,  Angus,  Argyle,  and  Errol,  were  strug- 
gling iar  power  amon^  themselvee,  and  the 
young  kii^  was  kept  in  close  duress,  till,  in 
1528,  he  managed  to  escape  to  Stirling.  James 
now  took  the  government  into  his  own  hands, 
and  Angus  was  driven  into  England,  lite 
details  <n  domestic  government,  rBducti<Ri 
ofthekwlfliB  borderen  and  tiu  Highland  cliuu, 
ouoapied  the  next  few  years  of  Uw  idgn. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  ot  the  proposed 
alHanoe  with  the  Princess  (afterwards  queen) 
Mary,  and  in  apite  of  various  border  frays,  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  England  in  1634, 
though  James  rejected  all  propomls  lor  a  meet- 
ing with  hia  uncle,  believing  that  his  safety 
would  be  endungered.  In  1636,theking,  whilst 
at  the  court  of  fVance  on  a  visit,  undertaken 
with  the  object  of  marrying  Maiy,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  Magdalen,  the  French  king's 
dan^t«r.  Kext  year,  however,  the  queen  died, 
and  James  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Ouise  (June,  1638).  On  his  return  home, 
the  Ung  had  begun  to  occnpr  himself  with 
domestic  aflhirs,  and  eucceedea  in  alienating 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility  by  confiscating 
many  estates  which  bad  passed  into  their 
hands  during  his  minority.  Towards  the 
close  of  bis  reign  he  roused  his  nncle,  Henry 
VIII.,  to  fury  by  promising  to  meet  him  at 
T<»rk,  and  fafling  to  ke^  nis  word  timmgh 
fear.  Heniy  at  once  dedared  war  on  the 
ground  that  James  was  acting  treacherously 
towards  England,  and  the  Sctrtch  king  could 
not  prevail  upon  his  nobles  to  cross  the 
border.  The  disorganisation  in  his  army  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
defeat  of  Bolway  Moss  was  the  consequence. 
A  few  days  afterwards  (Dec.  14,  1542),  James 
V.  died  at  Caerlaverock  Castle,  having  just 
before  his  death  received  the  tidings  of  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  famous 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  From  his  restraint  of 
the  nobles,  his  lavish  expenditure,  his  accom- 
pUAments,  and  his  carelessness,  he  was  a 
xavonrite  with  his  people,  by  whom  he  was  long 
remembered  as  "  the  King  of  the  Commons." 

Barton,  Hut.  i^f  SeManii  Fronde,  HUt.  of 
!    SMt  Pnvtra,  Htury  YUI,,  wtth  Mr. 
Bmac's  iMrmlwrfte. 


JauM  I.,  Kino  (James  Vt  of  Sl-oU 
land),  (».  Jan.  19,  1666,  «.  in  Scotland, 
July  24,  1667,  in  England,  Mar.  24, 1603,  <f. 
Mar.  27,  1626i,  was  the  son     Mary  of  Scot- 
land and  of  Henry  Darnley.    He  was  en- 
trosted  to  the  care  of  the  Eari  of  Mar.  and  of 
Alexander  Enkine,  and  his  jaindpal  tutor 
was  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan.  In 
1678  the  regency  was  taken  from  flw  Eari  of 
Morton,  and  James  was  henc6f(«tb,  in  name 
at  least,  ruler  of  Scotland.    His  reign  in 
Scotland  was,  to  a  large  extcot,  a  quarrd 
with  the  clergy  and  the  nobles.   In  1681  the 
General  Assembly  resolved  to  abolish  Epa- 
copacy:  and  James,  who  had  been  seiaea  by 
some  of  the  nobles  at  the  raid  of  Ruthven*(q.v.), 
was  unable  to  prevent  it.   In  1686  he  came 
to  terms  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  treaty 
with  her,  consenting  to  receive  a  pension. 
The  same  year  he  was  besieged  \ty  the 
banished  lords  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  was 
compelled  to  pardon  them,  to  dismiss  his 
favourite  Arran,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his 
title  and  ealatea.  MotwiUistanding  the  execu- 
tion <A  Us  mother  1^  EUzabeth,  and  Uw 
disr^ard  <A  his  intercession,  he  co-opeiated 
in  ^e  preparations  against  the  Spanish 
Aimada  m  1688,  and  in  1689  drew  closer  his 
alliance  with  the  Protestant  powers  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Dennuuic  (1689).  A 
treasonaUe  attempt  was  made  npon  nm  hf 
Bothwell  in  1691,  and  anotim  in  1S98,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  seised  and  imprisoned 
by  that  nobleman,  bnt  soon  released.  In 
1694  he  undntook  a  campaign  against  Hnntly 
and  Errol,  the  great  Catholic  nobles  of  the 
north,  and  after  a  vict<»y  at  Glesolivat, 
reduced  tbem,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the 
conntr>'.    They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
return  in  1697.   The  breach  between  James 
and  the  Preel^rteriaa  cleigy  had  been  growing 
wider  for  some  time,  and  was  increased  by 
the  publication  ot  his  work,  the  Batiiieott 
Doron,  and  bj-  the  ai^intment  of  bishops  in 
1699.   In  IWO  oGcorred  a  somewhat  mys- 
terious plot  against  his  Ufe,  known  as  the 
Oowiie  consinracy  (q.v.).    On  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  James  immediately  set  out  for  Eng- 
land, and  was  proclaimed  king  in  March,  1603, 
being  crowned  at  Westminster  on  July  26 
following.   He  assumed  the  title  of  King  ot 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  tite  follow- 
ing year.  In  ecclesiastical  matters  he  immedi- 
atdy  manilsited  his  meference  for  the  High 
Chtuch  view.   The  Puritans  were  thwarted 
and  punished  at  tbe  Hampton  Court  ctmfe- 
rence,  while  at  the  same  time  t^e  Jeeaits  and 
seminary  priests  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom  (Feb.,  1604).    The  anger  caused 
among  the  Papists  by  tiiese  stringent  measures 
led  to  Qie  abcntive  Om^Mnrder  PloL  James 
almost  from  tbe  first  year  of  Ids  rei^  was 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  Parhament, 
chiefly  turning  on  the  questions  of  money 
and  redress  ot  grievances.   In  1604  a  dispute 
on  the  subject  of  ^vilege  had  tamdnated  in 
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&nHir  at  M'f^  Coounou.  Thft  gorcnuusnt 
wu  ejebrvnganity  admiDutered,  and  the  ex* 
penses  of  tho  court  were  very  great.  In 
order  to  Bupply  the  deficiency  in  the  reTonue, 
Cecil  raised  loans  under  the  ptivy  seal,  and  in 
1608  issoed  a  Book  of  Bateo,  by  which  the 
ctutoms  on  Tariona  articlea  were  ooniddeialily 
increased.  Notwittutanding,  in  1610,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  ask  the  Commons  for  a 
laige  grant,  which  was  made  the  aabject  of 
much  bargaining,  iintil  finally  the  Parliamait 
was  dissolved,  withoat  any  result  having 
been  attained  (Feb.,  1611).  Cecil  died  the 
following  year.  The  chief  place  in  the  king's 
favour  was  now  taken  by  Robert  Carr,  a 
yoang  Sootobman,  who  was  created  Earl  of 
Somerset.  In  Nov.,  1612,  the  young  Prince 
oi  Wales,  Henrv,  of  whose  character  high 
expectatiooa  haa  been  formed,  fell  ill  and 
died.  The  following  year  James,  still  ad- 
hering to  Cecil's  policy  of  oppositiw  to 
Spoiii,  cemented  the  alliaaoe  with  the  German 
princes  by  marrying  his  daughter  Elisabeth 
to  the  Elector  Puatine,  Frederick  V.  Somer- 
set was  ruined  and  degraded  by  the  revelation 
of  his  wife's  murder  o(  Sir  Thomas  Overbury, 
and  the  management  of  a&ira  was  henceforth 
(1615)  in  the  hands  of  James's  second  favourite, 
Qecnge  VilUns,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buddng- 
bam.  The  anti<Spanish  policy  of  Cecil  was 
given  up,  and  Jamas  entered  into  negotia- 
tiooB  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Spain.  In 
1614  Parliament  was  reassembled,  and  at- 
tempts  were  made  to  secure  its  docility  by  a 
body  of  managers  called  Undertakers.  These, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ;  and  the  "Addled 
Parliament,"  as  it  was  called,  was  dissolved 
before  any  business  had  been  done,  l^e 
kin^  now  resorted  to  several  illegal  means  of 
rtusing  money.  Benevolences  were  collected, 
patents  of  peerage  sold,  and  numerous  mono- 
polies let  out  to  private  individuals.  In  1617 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had  been  in  ^riaon 
since  1603,  on  a  chai^  of  complicity  m  tho 
plots  aguost  the  kinff,  was  released,  and 
allowed  to  lead  an  expeaititm  against  Gninea, 
where  he  hoped  to  discover  gold  mines.  The 
expedition  proved  a  &ilure,  and  Raleigh  on 
his  return  was  put  to  death.  This  was  done 
in  deference  to  Spanish  susceptibilities,  and 
was  greatly  resented  by  the  people.  At  the 
begtmiin^  of  the  Thirty  Yean*  War  (1616) 
the  feeling  in  England  waa  strongly  in 
favour  of  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
coantry  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  elector. 
James,  however,  refused  to  interfere  vigor- 
ously, and  trusted  to  his  diplomatic  skill  to 
mediate  between  the  parties  and  restore 
peace.  In  1621  another  Parliament  waa 
called.  But  after  impeachmg  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  inquiriog  into  gtiev- 
BDces,  a  dispute  on  foreign  policy  took  place 
between  the  king  and  the  Commons.  Jamoa 
in  anger  dissolved  Parliament  (Jan.,  1622). 
NegotiationB  were  set  on  foot  for  a  marriage 
between  Frinoe  Charlei  and  the  Spaniah 


Infanta,  to  efbct  which  Charlea  and  Bucking- 
bam  went  to  Spain  in  1623.  Buckingham, 
however,  quarrelled  with  the  Spanish  minis- 
tera,  and  the  match  was  broken  off  (Dec., 
1623).  This  led  to  a  sudden  reversal  of  the 
king's  policy.  War  was  declared  on  Spain  in 
March,  1 624,  and  Connt  Mansf eldt  was  ^owed 
to  enlist  troops  in  England  for  the  Protest- 
ants in  Qermany.  Negotiations  were  set  on 
foot  for  a  maniage  between  Charlea  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  the  French  Princess,  but 
before  it  was  completed  James  died.  "  He 
had,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "many  qnalitiee 
beflttiDg  a  roler  in  such  difficult  times.  Good- 
humoured  and  good-natuied,  he  was  houMtly 
desirous  of  increasing  the  pn)q>erity  of  hu 
subjects.  .  .  He  was  above  all  things  eager 
to  be  a  reconciler,  to  make  peace  where  there 
had  been  war  before,  and  to  draw  those  to 
live  in  harmony  who  had  hitherto  glared  at 
one  another  in  matual  defiance.  .  .  With  a 
thoroi^  disUke  of  dogmatism  in  others,  he 
was  himself  the  most  a<^fmatic  of  men.  .  . 
He  had  none  of  that  generosity  of  temper 
which  leads  tiie  natural  leaders  of  the  human 
race  to  rejoice  when  they  have  found  a  worthy 
anta^nist,  nor  had  he,  as  Elizabeth  hadt 
that  intuitive  perception  of  the  popular  feeling 
which  stood  Iter  m  luch  stead  during  her 
long  career.**  James  wrote  a  variety  of 
tracts  on  a  number  of  different  snbm^. 
Most  of  them  are  absolutely  worthleas.  They 
were  collected  in  1616, 

B^fMer  of  Privy  Comca  of  Sootlond;  Ldttrt 
8UU  Pitptn  duriHfi  tk»  RtUm  ofjamn  VI. 
(Abbotatord  Chib).  Court  and  TimM  of  Jaout  L 
(1846)  i  Cankkm,  Hilort  of  Jant-  1. 1  Oood. 
inui.  Court  of  Jamu  T. ;  Butori*  and  Uf*  of 
JamM  tJU  8nt  (Bwinatarne  Club) ;  Dalijnaple, 
JCmorial*  and  IMUn  Jllu*(rattM  of  Arim  of 
JiMMi  I.  •Nd  ChariM  I.  i  Bir  Slmonds  D'Ewet, 
AiAAiovtajAv :  SoUr,  Jfflnoi'rt;  Euahworth, 
HWorwal  OolUdtioM,  *e. ;  DterMll,  LiUrara  and 
Poltttml  ChimetM-  of  Samm  I.  ;  Burton.  Hvtorn 
o/SBotlANd  ■  Cklderwood,  Eid.  M  tk*  Cktirek  of 
SMrtloMd.  The  bivtorr  of  Jameses  lelBn  ia  Eog. 
bad  ia  totd  tn  mush  diatafl  and  with  nnhnpoach- 
aUe  aoenzaor  ia  Pntfassor  &  B.  Oiudi&er'B 
gTMt  work,      DbtoTf  ^  Aigbmd,  ma-im. 

[8.  J.  L.] 

JmiLMII.,Kino(A,  1633,  r.  Feb.  6, 168A— 
Dea,  1688,  d.  Sept.  16,  1701),  waa  tiie  second 
8onofCharleaI.,andHenriettaMaria.  Hewaa 
created  Duke  of  York  immediately  after  his 
birth.  He  accompanied  his  father  during  the 
Civil  War,  and  waa  captured  by  Fairfax  on  the 
surrender  of  Oxford,  nut  contrived  to  escape, 
disgaised  as  a  girl,  to  Holland  in  April,  1648. 
He  served  with  reputation  in  both  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  armies,  and  waa  to  take  the 
command  of  a  force  for  the  invasion  of 
England  if  the  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth 
in  1669  had  been  successful.  In  1660  he 
returned  to  En^and  with  his  brother,  and 
was  made  Lord  High  Admiral,  Bubsequeotly 
receiving  large  grants  of  land  in  Ireland. 
In  1666  he  took  the  command  of  the  fleet 
against  the  Dutch,  and  showed  great  abilitv 
in  the  conduct  of  naval  sAiin.   In  1689  hs 
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avoved  his  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism, 
and  on  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act  in 
1673  he  was  obliKed  to  resign  his  office  of 
Lord  High  Adnuxal.  The  Whig  p^y, 
headed  by  Shaftesbury,  attempted  to  get  an 
Exclusion  Bill  passed  depriving  him  of  his 
rightof  succession  to  the  tiinme,  and  so  great 
was  the  feeling  against  him  that  in  1679  he 
was  induced  by  the  king  to  go  abroad,  but 
before  long  was  recalled  and  sent  as  Lord 
High  Cmnmitisioner  to  Scotland,  where  he 
showed  such  harahnesa  and  severity  that  he 
had  to  be  recalled  in  1680.  He  was  in  that 
year  presented  by. the  Grand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex, at  5faafte8burj''8  instigation,  as  a  Popish 
recusant,  but  the  judge,  by  suddenly  dis- 
missing the  jory,  quacdied  the  proceedings. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  shortly  afterwards, 
where  he  remained  till  1682.  In  1684  he 
was  restored  to  his  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  to  his  seat  in  the  Council,  and 
on  bia  brother's  death  in  the  next  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown.  Jamea  commenced  his 
rei^  with  disclaiming  any  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  the  Church,  and  promiaing  a 
l^al  form  of  government ;  but  nis  acts  were 
not  in  accordance  with  his  declarations,  and 
his  opponents,  who  in  the  last  years  of  his 
brother's  reign  had  found  an  asylum  in 
Holland,  at  once  began  to  concert  measures 
for  an  invasion.  Accordingly  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  England,  and  the  Earl 
of  Ai^le  in  Scotland,  but  both  failed,  and  the 
attempt  of  the  former  especially  was  punished 
with  ^reat  severity.  James  was  emboldened 
by  this  success  to  proceed  with  hasty  steps 
in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  of 
restoring  Romanism.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  made  arrangements 
with  that  view  in  Scotland  and  Lreland,  and 
he  now  ventured  to  extend  them  to  Eogland. 
He  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws,  dismissed  his  Parliament  when  it 
showed  a  resolution  to  oppose  him,  exhausted 
every  effort  to  gain  converts,  called  such,  as 
well  as  Roman  ecclesiastics,  to  his  councils, 
laboured  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
Act,  and  forbade  the  controversial  sermons 
which  the  cleigy,  justly  alannod  at  his  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  tbeir  duty  to  deliver.  This 
injunction  was  disregarded,  and  to  enforce  it 
a  new  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  was 
established,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of 
London  from  his  office,  and  afterwards  per- 
petrated the  most  flagrant  injustice  on  both 
univernties.  The  king  induced  the  judges 
to  give  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power,  and  he  followed  this  up  by  fonnin^  a 
camp  on  Hounslow  Heath,  the  officers  of  which 
were  chiefly  Romanists.  He  had  already  pub- 
lished ft  Declaration  of  Indulgence  (April, 
1687),  and  sedulously  courted  the  Protestant 
Nonconformista ;  but  they  in  general  mis- 
trusted him,  and  declines  to  forward  the 
restoration  of  Romanism  by  joining  in  his 
attack  on  the  Church.   Undeterred  by  this^ 


he  ordered  the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  all 
churches,  and  on  seven  of  the  bisho|jii 
petitioning  against  this  he  sent  them  to  tho 
Tower  on  the  charge  of  Ubellin^  the  king. 
They  were  soon  after  put  on  their  trial  and 
acquitted.  Just  at  th^  juncture  a  son  and 
heir  was  bom  to  Jamea,  and  was  consideivd 
by  the  people  to  be  a  supposititious  child. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  the  leading  states- 
men of  all  parties  requested  James's  son-in- 
law,  William  ot  Orange,  to  come  over  to 
England  to  secure  his  wife's  right  to  the 
throne,  and  protect  the  liberties  and  religion 
of  the  English  people.  Accordingly  William 
issued  a  manifesto,  and  eventuaUy  landed  in 
England  on  Nov.  6,  1688.  James  now  at- 
tempted to  retrace  his  steps.  He  reinstated 
the  Bishop  of  London,  made  such  reparation 
as  he  could  to  the  universities,  and  dismissed 
his  most  obnoxious  counsellors;  but  he  could 
not  regain  the  confidence  of  bis  people.  His 
army  melted  away,  and  the  prince  advanced 
towards  London.  James,  deserted  by  most 
of  his  friends,  sent  his  queen  and  infant 
son  to  France,  and  attempted  to  follow  them, 
quitting  Whitehall  in  disguise  on  Dec.  11. 
He  was,  however,  seized  near  Faveraham,  and 
brought  back  to  London,  whence  in  a  few 
days  he  waa  removed  to  Rochester,  and  was 
then  allowed  to  escape  to  France,  landing  at 
Ambleteuse  on  Christmas  Day.  He  was 
kindly  received  by  Louis,  who  warmly 
espoused  his  cause,  and  assisted  him  with 
troops  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1689. 
Landing  at  Kinsale,  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  Catholics,  and  for  some 
time  seemed  likely  to  aucceed  in  making  him- 
self at  all  events  master  of  Ireland,  but  the 
raising  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry  waa  a  great 
blow  to  him,  and  in  1690  (July  1)  he  was 
totally  routed  by  WiUitun  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  after  wiiidi  he  fled  to  France.  The 
Irish  expedition  failed  partly  owing  to  the 
bigotry  and  cruelty  of  the  king  and  his 
followers,  and  partly  from  the  di^-ided  aims 
of  the  different  sections  of  his  party ;  James 
himself  looking  upon  Ireland  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  England,  while  the  Irish  imly  sought 
relief  from  the  rule  of  the  Saxon,  and  the 
French  aimed  at  making  Ireland  a  fief  of 
their  monarchy.  James  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  St.  tiennains,  engaged  in 
intrigues  for  recovering  possession  of  his  lost 
crown,  but  constantly  finding  his  hopes  dashed 
to  the  ground.  James  married  first  Anne  Hyde 
(Sept.  3,  1660),  daughter  of  Lord  Clarandon, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Anne,  and  four  sons  and  two  daughters  who 
died  in  infancy;  and,  secondly,  &Iary  of 
Modena  (Nor.  21, 1673),  who  bore  him  one  son 
and  four  daughters  who  died  young,  and  one 
son,  James  Edward,  known  afterwards  as  the 
Old  Pretender.  Of  his  natural  childrm  the 
most  famous  was  his  son  by  Arabella  Churchill, 
James,  Dnkeof  Berwick. 

Junes  IL'b,  ICnunrs  (ed.  ClaAe};  Clamidoft 
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gttta  Pap«n;  Sydn«v  State  Papm;  Fox,  HUl. 
tf  JoMM  II.;  Welwood,  Mmoirt:  Iiuttrell, 
Bdation  ef  StaU  Affair*;  Echard,  BM.  of  th» 
BmUvtUmt  Burnet,  Rut.  «/  Hi*  Oim  Timi; 
KMMilaj,  Hilt,  iffStig.  j  Baue,  Hid.  of  Bng. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

JwTB,  EzpBOinoN  TO  (1811).  The  Bubju> 
^tioQ  of  Holland  bjr  Napoleon  rendered  it 
important  to  British  interest  to  occupy  the 
Putch  aettlements  in  the  East.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  sent  against  the  Spice  Islands  in 
1809,  and  Amboyna,  Banda,  and  Tem&te 
were  occupied  after  a  feeble  resistance.  The 
island  Java  alone  remained,  and  an  expedi-  * 
tUm  was  fitted  out  against  it,  consisting  of 
nine^  sail,  on  which  were  embarked  2,000 
Europeans  and  2,000  Sepoys.  Lord  Minto 
accompanied  it  as  a  volunteer,  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Stamford  Raffles, 
who  was  largely  acquainted  with  the  habite, 
hnguages,  and  iutereats  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  £astem  Archipelago.  The  fleet  anchored 
in  the  bay  of  Batavia  (Aug.  4).  The  capital 
was  occupied  without  resistance,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  fortified  position  of  Comelio  gave 
the  whole  island  to  the  Englidi.  The  Siutan 
of  Djocjocarta,  however,  a  native  prince, 
called  upon  the  Javanese  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendenoe,  and  set  iqi  the  standard  oi  levolt. 
Colonel  GiUeme  conducted  a  force  against 
Djocjocaita,  which  was  protected  by  a  high 
rampart,  and  batteries  mounted  with  100 

?ieces  of  cannon,  and  manned  by  17,000  men. 
t  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions rased.  Lord  Minto  committed  the 
command  of  the  amy  to  C(donel  G^lesfde, 
and  the  government  to  Mr.  Baffles,  xcaisv 
.whose  wise  and  liberal  administration  it 
continued  to  floorish  for  several  years,  till  it 
was  restored  to  Holland  at  the  general  peace 
of  ISld. 

Jttdlraxg]l,  in  Roxburghshire,  was  one  of 
the  Scottish  strongholds  delivered  to  England 
in  1174,  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  Falaise.  About  the  year  1408,  it 
was  wrested  from  the  English,  by  whom  it 
was  burnt,  a  centory  later  (1623),  durfaig  the 
invasion  under  Lord  Dacre.  In  1644  it  was 
again  burnt,  by  Sir  Ralph  Evers.  Jedbnigh 
was  one  of  the  royal  burghs,  and  ita  ablwy 
was  founded  by  David  I. 

«r««tonrh  (Jebtpobe),  Thb  Sibqb  of 
(Jan.  14,1815).  General  Wood  having  been 
appointed  to  take  Bootwal  and  penetrate 
Nepaul,  took  the  field  Dec.,  1814,  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay,  and,  without  any  re- 
connaissance, allowed  himself  to  be  brought 
hetoro  the  stockade  of  Jeetgnili,  the 
treadiery  of  a  Brahmin  guide.  A  heavy  fire 
was  immediately  commenced  from  the  redonbt, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  1,200  GocnrUtas. 
Though  the  British  army  amounted  to 
4,500  men,  the  general,  after  fighting  his 
way  to  a  position  which  commanded  the  en* 
trenchment,  and  placed  it  wiUiin  his  grasp. 


sounded  a  xetieat  just  as  the  enemy  had  he- 
gun  to  abandon  it.    [Qoorkha  Wak.] 

SBSvey,  Francis  Loud  {b.  1773,  d.  1860), 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Edinburgh.  On  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  he  found  that  he  could  obtain 
ver^  little  business,  owing  to  his  being  a 
Whig  at  a  time  when  Tory  influence  was  so 
predominant  in  Scotland.  Turning  his  at- 
tention to  literature,  he  became  one  of  a  small 
group  of  men  who,  towards  the  year  1802, 
planned  the  jpublication  of  the  Hdittiurffh 
Mtview,  of  which  he  very  soon  became  Uie 
editor.  Thia  periodical,  which,  before  long, 
took  rank  as  ihe  leading  exponent  of  Whig 
views,  continued  under  Jeffrey's  managemrait 
till  the  year  1829.  Such  importance  did  it  as- 
sume as  a  political  organ,  that  before  ver^  long 
the  Tories  were  constrained  to  issue  a  aunilar 
review  on  their  own  lines — the  Quartiri]/.  In 
1831  Jeffrey  was  appointed  Lord  Advocate, 
and  he  subsequently  catered  the  House  of 
Commons  as  member  for  Edinburgh.  It  was 
he  who  had  most  to  do  with  arranging  the 
measures  of  the  Reform  Bill  so  far  as  Scot- 
laud  was  concerned.  In  1834  he  was  made  a 
judge  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Cookbnrn,  Lift  o/J^ffrt}/. 

JeiBrqjK,  Oborob  hoxo  {i.  1648,  d, 
1689),  was  born  in  Denbigh^iiie  of  a  respect- 
able &mily.  Alter  receiving  his  educatifm 
at  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Schools,  he 
seems  to  have  entered  the  Inner  Temple, 
when  very  young,  in  1664.  When  callea  to 
the  Bar  (Nov.,  1668),  he  confined  himself  for 
a  long  time  to  the  Old  Bailey  and  criminal 
courts,  where  he  speedily  rose  to  the  top  of 
his  profession  in  ihiapeonJiar  line  of  bnsinees; 
for  his  ignorance  of  law  prevented  his  having 
any  cbaiice  of  employment  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  profession.  In  I671hebecame 
Common  Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
managed  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the 
great  political  parties.  Six  years  later  he  was 
made  solicitor  to  the  Dnke  of  Ywk,  and 
knighted;  while  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
year  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of  London. 
And  now  Je&eys  saw  that  his  chances  of 
preferment  would  be  infinitely  greater  if  he 
attached  himself  to  one  of  the  great  political 
parties  of  the  day.  Having  placed  his 
services  at  the  dis^sal  of  tiie  Court,  he  was 
largely  employed  in  prosecuting  those  who 
were  accused  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish 
Plot.  It  was  in  the  capacity  of  Recorder  of 
the  City  of  London  that  ne  was  at  this  time  of 
such  use  to  the  government,  which  speedily 
rewarded  him  by  making  him  Chief  Justice  <» 
Chester  and  a  baronet  (1680).  Aboat  the 
same  time  he  was  sworn  erf  the  Privy  Council. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  that  Jeffreys  owed  hie 
promotion ;  Charles,  though  not  tuadaining  to 
avail  himself  of  tiie  Recorder's  parts,  viewed 
him  with  disgust,  "That  man,"  he  once 
said, "  has  noTcamingyiio  sense,  no  manners, 
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and  more  impudence  th&n  ten  carted  street- 
walkers." Before  the  close  of  the  year  1680 
Jeffreys  was  reprimanded  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  havings  obstructed  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  This  censure  was  mainly 
due  to  the  instance  of  the  City  of  London, 
on  which  he  attempted  to  revong«  himself  by 
his  efforts  to  destroy  ita  mnnici^  institution. 
After  the  trial  of  Lord  WilHam  Russell 
and  the  offendeis  connected  with  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  Jeffreys  was  appointed  Chief 
Jostioe  of  the  King's  Bench  (Nov.,  1688),  in 
■mideh.  capacity  he  pronounced  sentence  <rf 
death  on  Algernon  Sidney.  WhenJaoNSlI. 
became  king  the  Chief  Justice  presided  at  the 
trial  of  TitQS  Gates  and  Richain  Baxter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  appeared  in  a 
more  odious  light  by  reason  of  his  cruel 
sentence  on  the  one  or  his  blasphemous 
impudence  to  the  other.  He  was  now  raised 
to  the  House  of  IjordB  as  Barcnt  Jeflrejrs  of 
Wells  (May,  1686),  and  almost  immediately 
afterwards  went  down  into  the  neighbouihood 
whence  he  derived  his  new  title  to  try  the 
insurf^ents  who  had  assisted  in  Monmouth's 
rebeUiott .  (July,  1686).  Some  idea  of  the 
cruelty  irith  which  he  nercised  hia  commis- 
sion may  he  gathered  from  his  conduct  on 
particular  occaaioas,  such  as  the  trial  of 
Lady  Lisle,  and  Handing;  but  his  blood- 
thirsty temperament  can  only  be  full^ 
realised  when  we  recollect  the  number  of  his 
victims,  of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty 
were  hanged.  It  was  for  this  piece  of 
botidianr  that  Jeffreys  received  his  crowning 
reward  by  being  made  Chancdlor,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1686 ;  and  he  immediately  rignaUsed  hia 
appointment  to  the  new  office  by  procuring 
the  "  murder "  of  Alderman  Conush  by  a 
|>aoked  jury.  Jeffreys  was  next  instrumental 
in  obtaining  the  verdict  of  the  judges  in 
favour  <d  the  IMspenaing  Power,  and  tiie 
revival  of  the  Hi^  CommiBiion  Court.  Then 
followed  the  Decuuiatioa  of  Lidulgence.  On 
the  l|\F"!*tE  of  the  Prince  of  Orango,  when 
James  II.  left  London  for  Salisbury,  Jeffreys 
was  one  of  the  five  lords  appointed  to  lepre-  . 
sent  him  in  his  absence.  As  Wilham's  cause 
prospered  daily,  the  Chancdlor  attempted  to 
escape  in  a  sailor's  dress ;  he  was  seized  by 
tbe  mob  in  a  Wapping  ale-house,  but,  bem^ 
secured  by  the  trained  bands,  was  carried 
Iwfor©  the  Lord  ilayor  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  died  a  few  months  later 
(April,  1689). 

Hacaalar,  HW.  Snf.;  runpbell.  Lira  of 
tiu  CkamaUont  aomtK  Nortli,  LiiM  <tf  tU 
Svefka  i  Woolryoh,  jjUnwin  Jiffre]i», 

[T.A.A.3 

Jakyll,  Sir  Josbfh  {b.  1664,  d.  1738),  was 
called  to  the  Bar  in  1687-  In  1697  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  returned  for  £ve,  and 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1710 
he  was  one  of  the  managers  of  Sacheverell's 
impeaohment  In  1717  he  beoaqw  Haatv 


of  the  Rolls,  and  in  1726  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners  of  the  Great  SeaL  In  1733  he 
astonished  the  ministry  by  his  vigorous  sup- 
port of  Walpole's  Excise  Scheme.  In  tue 
year  1736  he  introduced  the  Grin  Act,  and  the 
mortmain  Act.  "He  was,"  says  Stanhope, 
"a  verj'  indifferent  speaker,  and  scnnewhat 
open  to  ridicule  in  his  dress  and  deportment, 
but  a  man  of  the  very  highest  benevolence 
and  probity."  Pope  has  summed  up  his 
character  as  one  "who  never  changM  hii 
principle  or  wig." 

JaUalabad,  Tub  Sibob  op  (1842),  took 
place  during  the  first  Afghan  War.  On  March 
11,  1842,  Akbar  Khan  made  his  appeaiance 
before  JelhUabad,  and  advanced  to  tito  attack 
of  the  town  with  his  whole  army.  The  gazri- 
Bon,  however,  aallied  out  and  drove  him 
igoominiously  from  the  field,  upon  which  he 
bimed  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  On  April  1 
the  troops  s^ed,  and  swept  into  the  town 
600  sheep  and  goats  they  had  seen  from  the 
bastions  grazing  in  the  plain.  Akbar  now 
pitched  his  camp  within  two  miles  of  the 
ramparts,  to  cut  off  foragers.  On  April  6 
Ckoenl  Sale  determined  im.  an  aHnilt  fln  the 
enemy's  encampment.  The  troope  iasoed 
from  the  gate  at  dawn,  and  were  received  with 
a  flanking  fire  from  one  of  the  ports.  Hiis 
was  gallfuitly  stormed.  The  ad^-ance  guard 
under  Captain  Havelock  moved  on,  repelled 
two  charges  of  Akbar's  splendid  cavalry,  and 
drove  than  into  the  camp.  T'he  enemy  were 
dislodged  from  ever}'  point,  and  puitned  to 
the  river,  with  the  loss  of  their  guns,  equipage^ 
and  ammunition. 

Ksjrsk  AggkM  War;  XxniMi  BagMn-. 

.TfywVi-pif,  Sis  Lsoline  (Llbwbllth)  (i. 
1623,  1686), waseducatedatOxford.  Onthe 
death  of  Charles  I.  he  retired  to  Wales,  and 
later  to  the  Continent,  whence  he  returned 
shortly  before  the  Restoration.  In  1661  he 
was  elected  principal  of  Jesus  Collie,  ot 
which  MMiety  oe  was  a  mnniftcent  benefactor. 
In  1664  he  was  engaged  in  reviewing  the 
maritime  laws,  and  in  1668  was  made  jadge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court  at  Canterbury.  In  1678 
he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  Treaty  of 
Nimwoen,  and  next  year  succeeded  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple  as  the  P.iigii»h  ambassador  at 
the  Hi^e.  On  his  return  home  he  was  a 
strong  opponent  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  for 
which  service  he  was  appointed  a  Privy 
Councillor  about  the  year  1 680.  Five  years 
later  he  died.  His  Xettert  and  Fuptn  were 
puhliBhed  in  1724. 

Jenldns's  Ear,  Thi  Stobt  ov,  was  cir- 
culated in  1738,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  At  this  time  war  with  Spain 
was  eagerly  desired  bv  tbe  nation,  but  opposed 
by  the  miuster.  Jenkins,  who  was  the  master 
to.  a  tradiiwr  aloop  from  Jamaica,  asserted  that 
his  ship  oaA.  been  boarded  by  a  Spanish 
ffuardm  eottOf  and  that,  although  no  proof  of 
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amngpiing  luwS  beosL  fomid  <m  the  TSOBel,  One 
of  hn  ears  had  been  barbarously  torn  off. 
"Dus  ear  he  carried  about  in  cotton  to  display 
to  hiB  hearers.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that 
he  had  lost  it  on  another  occasion,  probably 
at  the  pillory.  On  being  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  were  his  feelings  when  he  found 
himifftlf  in  the  handfl  of  such  barbarians, 
"  I  reoommended,"  lie  said,  "  my  soul  to  God, 
and  my  cause  to  my  country."  "The  truth 
of  the  story,"  aays  Mr.  Lecl^,  "  is  extremely 
doubtful,  but  the  end  that  was  aimed  at  was 
attained.  The  indignation  of  the  people, 
fanned  as  it  was  by  the  press  and  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  all  sections  ot  the  opposi- 
tion, became  oncontndlable." 

JenUlUKni,  Aktuokt  {d.  1584),  was  one 
of  iba  most  famous  travellers  and  explorers  of 
BUzabeth's  reign.  In  1S68  he  was  sent  out 
to  RassiB  as  the  agent  of  the  RoHsian  Com- 
pany, and  made  his  way  to  Astrachan,  Persia, 
and  Bokhara,  revisiting  the  last-named  place 
no  less  than  six  times  in  the  interests  of 
commerce.  In  1571  he  was  sent  to  the 
Czar's  court  by  Elizabeth  as  her  accredited 
ambassador. 

TsTMy.  [Cumnx  Iblanm.] 

J«w^  Jonv,  BidH^  (rf  London  (i. 
1522,  4/71571),  was  one  of  the  most  active 
d  the  Reformers  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Under  Moi^,  he  was  com- 
peOod  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Qeimany,  but 
returned  to  England  on  the  accession  of 
Elisabeth,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
(1659).  He  was  one  ol  the  champions  of  the 
ProCestenta  at  the  Theological  Conference  at 
Westminster  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
ri^t  of  cings,  a  great  controversialist,  and  a 
vwominous  writer.  His  great  work,  the  Apo~ 
loffy,  or  Defence  of  the  English  Chnrch  (1562), 
is  iminly  based  on  a  denieJ  of  the  theory  tiiat 
truth  necessarily  resides  in  a  numerical  majo- 
rity ;  it  is  practically  a  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
Protestant  bodies  to  be  admitted  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,  and  while  denying  that  Roman 
Catitolic  doctrines  have  the  support  of  the 
great  &thers,  is  content  to  rest  all  ite  argu- 
ments on  the  direct  teaching  of  Christ  and 
his  ajKWtlee.  This  w<»rk  was  translated  into 
^tfi^'h  very  socm  after  its  first  publication, 
and  was  bo  generally  esteraued  that  EUnbeth 
gave  orders  for  one  oopy  of  it  to  be  jdaced  in 
every  parish  church. 

7«WB  In  BagiUuid.  The  first  abear- 
ance ttt  the  Jews  in  any  nnmlwr  in  Eng- 
land mnst  be  reckoned  among  the  results 
of  the  Norman  Conquest.  Immediately  after 
1066,  many  coming  from  Konen,  Caen,  and 
other  N<ninan  citiea^anived  in  Lmdon  io  ths 


train  of  the  invadeiB.  Like  ths  forests,  the 
Jews  Tere  declared  in  early  Noanon  law  to 
be  the  peculiar  ^uperty  oE  the  king,  and 
his  local  representative,  usually  the  ocmstabls 
of  the  tower  or  castle  erected  to  signalise  Uie 
submission  of  a  town  to  Morman  oonqueron, 
ruled  over  each  settlunent.  The  Jews  were 
subject  to  tallages  at  the  arbitary  will  of  the 
crown,  and  to  ail  the  feudal  dues  of  tenants- 
in-chief,  and  the  Norman  kings  claimed  a 
large  proftortion  of  their  wealth.  But  they 
enjoyed,  in  early  times,  no  amall  security  in 
return.  Their  religion  excited  little  hostiUty. 
In  their  special  districts,  known  as  the 
Jewries,  they  were  allowed  to  piactise  all 
their  religious  rites,  and  synagogues  with 
schools  attached  to  them  sprang  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Standing  outaide  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  the  canon-law  for* 
bidding  trade  in  money  did  not  affect  them, 
and  it  was  that  caUing  that  most  of  them 
successfulljr  pursued.  Their  general  financial 
skill  was  widely  acknowledged.  William  U. 
employed  them  to  farm  &e  revenues  of 
vaoint  sees,  and  at  this  and  later  dotes,  great 
bcux>ns  and  ecclesiastics  sought  their  .services 
as  stewards  of  their  estates.  Many  at  the 
same  time  gained  distinction  as  physicians, 
and  in  sevcural  towns,  notably  at  Oxford,  the 
lectures  ot  thmx  rabbis  on  medicine,  and  otbw 
sciences,  were  attended  by  f^^'t'*"  as  wall 
as  by  Jewish  scdiolars. 

After  the  death  of  Hetny  I.,  the  security 
which  the  Jews  had  previously  enjoyed 
was  rapidly  weakened.  At  the  cloee  of  the 
twelfth,  and  throughout  the  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, their  positi<Hi  was  one  <d  growing 
danger.  They  became  the  helpless  victims 
of  the  ItingB,  who  made  their  wealth  an 
impoitant  source  of  revenue.  Stephen  and 
Matilda,  and  their  supporters,  robbed  them 
recklessly.  In  1187  Henry  II.  demanded  a 
fourth  of  their  chattels,  and  Richard  I.  de- 
pended largely  on  them  to  meet  his  extravagant 
expeaditure.  Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
however,  a  somewhat  tolerant  policy  was  a^ 
pursued  toward  them  by  the  government  in 
matters  <rf  religion.  In  1176  permission  was 
given  them  to  acquire  burial-grounds  outside 
the  towns  where  they  were  setUed.  Richard  I. 
practically  legalised  their  own  forma  of  oath 
in  civil  cases.  John  corresponded  with  a 
chief  rabbi  on  terms  (tf  intimacy.  But 
from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
people  of  the  towns,  stirred  oraistantly  by  the 
preachers  of  the  Crusades  to  a  fanatical  hatred 
of  them,  attributed  to  them,  as  heretics,  as 
foreigners,  and  as  capitalists,  their  poverty 
and  misfortunes,  and  subjected  them  to  every 
variety  oi  persecution.  In  1144  the  baseless 
oho^  was  preferred  against  the  Jews  of  Nor- 
wich oi  murdering  a  child  to  use  his  blood  in 
their  religious  ceremonies,  and  this  and  «iT"'TBT 
accusations  were  repeated  later  in  London, 
Gloucester,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln,  and 
ekewhare.  In  1188  ziots  toi^  plaoe  in  entf 
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town  where  any  Jews  resided.  The  Jewries 
were  pillaged  and  fired,  and  their  inhabitants 
brutaUy  murdered.  Restriotions,  too,  were  fre- 
quently placed  on  their  finan/'iftl  dealings.  The 
Assize  of  Arms  forbade  the  Jew  to  take  into  the 
towns  any  weapon  of  war.  In  1194  Richard  I, 
issued  a  decree  placing  theix  commercial  trans- 
■ctionB  more  thwou^ly  under  the  cental  of 
the  local  officers  of  the  crown.  AttheKune 
time  special  itinerant  justices  were  to  enfcnrce 
the  new  law,  aatd.  were  to  form  at  WestminstOT 
a  special  court,  known  aa  the  Jews*  Exchequer 
^Judieorum  Scaxarium),  for  the  trial  of  lawsuits 
in  which  Jews  were  concerned,  and  for  auditing 
the  aoconnts  of  their  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury.  Ilia  barau  introduced 
into  Magna  Carta  a  clause  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  the  death  of  a  baronial  debtor  to 
distrain  the  property  of  hia  surriTora,  and  in 
1218  they  were  ordered  for  the  first  time  to 
wear  a  distinguishing  badge. 

The  thirteenth  century  witneeeed  little 
change  in  the  position  cn  the  Jews.  The 
first  years  of  John's  reign,  and  of  his 
son's,  gave  them  brief  respites  from  per- 
secution, and  roedously  extended  their  pri- 
vileges, but  otnerwise  their  history  is  a 
mere  repetition  of  extortionate  exactions  and 
deeds  of  popular  violence.  John  not  only 
constantly  levied  tallu;es  upon  them,  and 
impriscoied  and  tortured  those  unable  to  pay, 
but  he  confiscated  the  property  of  their  in- 
flolvrat  debtors,  and  distributed  it  among  bis 
supporters.  When  Henry  III.  came  of  age, 
he  followed  his  father's  example,  and  reversed 
the  moderate  policy  that  his  justiciars, 
William  HsrshaU  and  Hubert  de  Buigh,  had 
pursued  towards  them.  They  ware  made 
renmuible  for  all  the  extravagmcefl  of  him- 
self and  his  wife's  relatives,  who  bitterly 
hated  them,  and  hardly  s  year  passed  without 
a  heavy  exaction,  vaiying  from  60,000  to 
10,000  marks,  being  made  upon  their  property. 
In  1265  Henr  y  made  them  over  to  his  brother, 
Biohard  <rf  CxanwaQ,  as  aocanty  for  a  laige 
loan.  And  these  einctions  and  indignities 
were  far  from  being  their  only  difficulties. 
The  Church  now  deliberately  attacked  their 
religion.  The  friars — the  new  preachers  of 
reli^on  in  the  towns — were  filled  with  zeal 
against  Judaism,  and  they  sought  and  ob- 
tained, as  at  Cambridge,  nuuiy  synagogues  tot 
thdr  own  habitations.  Simon  de  Montfort 
shared  the  friars'  hostility  to  them,  and  the 
battles  of  Lewes  and  Evesham  were  followed 
by  revolting  attacks  upon  the  Jews  throughout 
the  country.  In  vain  they  begged  permission 
to  leave  England  alt<^ther.  The  king  found 
them  too  valuable  to  lose  them  lightly.  His 
refusal  of  their  petition  was  followed  by  a 
harsh  edict  forbidding  them  to  hold  in  future 
any  property  in  land. 

From  Edward  I.'s  connexion  with  the  Jews 
a  similar  story  has  arisen,  but  with  his  reign 
tiieir  medieval  history'  ends.  He  shared  ttte 
antipathy  for  which  his  mother,  Eleanw  of 


Provence,  was  remarluble,  and  the  statute  de 
la  Jmerie,  issued  in  1275,  was  calculated  to 
ruin  them  utterly.  Lending  money  at  interest 
was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
was  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  threepence  or 
fourpence  annually.  Persecution  by  people 
and  priests  was  meanwhile  left  unpmushed, 
and  at  length,  in  1290,  Edward  L,  exercising 
some  self-demal,  consented  to  expel  them. 
About  17,000  are  reported  to  have  left  the 
country,  and  the  maj(»ity  of  them  appear  to 
have  sought  refuge  on  the  coast  of  France 
and  Flanders.  Many,  however,  were  wilfully 
wrecked  in  thmr  passage,  and  perished  at  sea. 
The  grounds  of  their  expulsion  wore  stated  to 
be  the  blasphemous  character  <d  their  religions 
belief,  and  their  oppression  of  fho  peopk  as 
usurious  money-lenders.  Their  real  property 
was  naturally  confiscated  by  the  crown. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  after  the  banish- 
ment of  1290  no  Jews  came  to  England  until 
the  latw  years  of  Cromwell's  Protectoraio, 
but  special  investigation  of  the  subject  leaves 
little  doubt  that  small  numbera  of  them  were 
present  in  the  country  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Throughout  this 
period  the  House  for  Jewish  Converts  in 
London  was  seldom  without  some  inmates. 
In  1694  Boderigo  Lopez,  a  Jewish  p^sician 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  hanged  at  Tybuzn 
on  a  ohaige  of  treason.  Charles  I.  borrowed 
money,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  of  some  of 
their  race  who  came  to  England  firom  Amster- 
dam, and  Cromwell  employed  several  Jews  as 
forei^  spies.  It  was  not,  however^  till  1656 
that  Edward  I.'s  decree  was  practically  re- 
pealed. In  that  year  the  Protector,  on  his 
own  respcmsibility,  in  answer  to  the  petitioi 
of  HaiiaBseh-ben-lBrad,a  Dutob  nbbi,  grafted 
permission  to  a  few  Jews  to  settle  openly  in 
this  country.  Much  opposition  was  raised  to 
the  order  b  v  the  London  merchants,  who  feared 
commercial  rivalry,  and  in  1660  a  petition 
was  presented  to  Charles  11.  to  reverse  Crom- 
well's action,  bat  it  met  with  no  success.  Ths 
king  had  received  loans  from  the  Jews  in 
the  days  of  his  exile,  and  had  already  |dedged 
his  word  to  maintain  them  in  Englai^ 
The  first  Jewish  immigrants  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  families  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  Holland,  and  they  were  followed  later  iy 
Jews  from  Germany  and  Poland.  The 
English  law  at  first  allowed  than  f«w 
civil  rights.  By  a  statute  of  James  I.'s 
reign  the  sacramental  test  was  essential  to 
naturalisation,  and  the  various  penal  laws, 
excluding  Catholics  from  civil  ana  municipftl 
office,  and  trom  the  legal  profession,  were 
applicable  to  them.  Their  public  worship 
contravened  a  law  of  Elizabeth  makinj; 
attendance  at  ehnroh  compulsory,  but  their 
various  places  of  worship  in  London,  erected 
in  this  and  the  next  century,  were  never  eeri- 
onsly  menaced.  Thmr  marriages,  however, 
were  only  valid  by  coozteiy,  and  all  Jewi 
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were  sabject  to  the  aliea  dutiea  (a  heavy  tax 
imposed  on  all  goods  exported  by  foreiffoers), 
from  which,  however,  James  II.  relieved  them 
for  a  few  years. 

In  commerce  the  English  Jews  rapidly 
gained  a  high  reputation.  In  the  war  of  the 
Bpanish  succession,  a  Jew  contracted  to  supply 
the  umy  with  bread,  and  it  was  currently  re- 
ported uiat  tiivymtelnd  in  the  same  reign  into 
n^otaations  with  Qodolphin  for  the  purchase 
of  Brentford  as  an  ezcluairely  Jewish  settle- 
ment. In  the  succeeding  reigns  several 
attempts  were  made  to  relieve  them  of  their 
various  disabilities.  In  1723  they  were  per- 
mitted, to  omit  from  the  oath  of  ac^nmtiou  all 
words  olmoxions  to  their  faith,  and  a  little 
later  naturalisation  was  allowed  to  all  who  had 
lived  seven  years  in  America,  or  had  engaged 
in  the  flax  or  hemp  trades,  or  who  had  served 
in  the  nav^.  Thus  the  principle  of  their  right 
to  natnrahsation  was  aamitted.  In  1763  the 
Pelham  ministry  introduced  the  Jews'  Natu- 
ralisation Bill,  extending  the  privil^^e  but  not 
making  it  universal;  in  spite  of  much  oppo- 
sitionintheCommonSiitbecanielaw.  Popular 
fanaticism  and  commercial  jealousy  were,  now- 
ever,  roused  against  it  in  the  country,  and 
predictions  of  the  evils  that  would  flow  from 
the  measure  excited  a  very  bitter  agitation 
against  the  Jews.  In  17M  the  government, 
in  obedience  to  the  panic,  moved  the  repeal  of 
the  Act,  A  clause,  however,  in  Lord  Hanl- 
wioke's  Uuriage  Act  of  the  {BerioDa  year 
gave  piaotical  legal  validity  to  Jewirii 
marriages. 

In  the  present  century  the  diaalnlities  of 
the  Jews  were  finally  removed,  and  their 
casee  found  strong  support  in  the  citj  of 
London.  In  1832  they  were  given  the  nghts 
of  freemen  of  the  city,  and  by  Lord  Gunp- 
bell's  Act  of  1836  they  were  enabled  to  take 
the  oath  requisite  for  admission  to  the  office 
of  Sheriff.  In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  granted 
them  the  suffra^.  A  moHon  for  the  abolition 
of  all  their  civil  diaabilities  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commona  in  1833,  and 
Hume,  O'Connell,  and  Hacanlayspoke  strongly 
in  its  favour,  but  after  nosong  the  Lower 
Honae  it  was  thrown  out  uy  the  Lords.  The 
same  fate  awaited  the  bill  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions.  In  1848,  however,  by  the 
Religious  Opinions  Rehef  Bill,  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  the  education 
of  their  diildren  in  it,  were  legUised.  In  the 
next  year  Baron  Lionel  de  Rothschild  was 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  by  the  City  of 
London,  but  the  law  necessitating  an  oath 
which  he  could  not  conscientiously  take  pre- 
vented his  taking  his  seat.  In  18S1  Alderman 
Salomons  iras  elected  for  Greenwich,  and  he 
took  hia  seat  after  omitting  from  the  oath  the 
vordfl  obaoxions  to  bis  feitb,  for  which  he 
was  subsequently  fined  £600  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  Finally,  in  1868,  the  re- 
maining Jewish  disabilities  were  removed  by 
law,  and  the  oath  admitting  members  to  the 


House  of  Commons  so  altered  that  Jews 

might  coosdetitionsly  take  it. 

ToTcv.  An^iti  Jmiaiea  (1733),  with  Hadox^ 
acootuit  of  tus  Jewish  £scnsquer  in  his  History 
of  the  £wh«9ii«r  (vol.  i.),  covers  the  medivvd 
history,  of  which  a  good  snmmar7  is  given  in 
IbvKoUouth'a  Jmm  »/  Gr«at  Britaitk  (1846). 
Piccbtto'B  At^SwtMk  8lM<oh««  ( 1678)  givM  tb« 
iDoat  elabonte  iaf ormatioB  on  tlie  aubwet  trom 
the  time  ol  (^omwdL  [g.  L  L.] 

Jeypore.  [Rajpootawa.] 

Jluuui  is  the  name  of  a  district  in 
Bnndelkhund,  Ij'ing  142  miles  south  tA  Agia. 
In  1804,  on  the  first  connection  of  the  go- 
vernment with  Bundelkhund,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Oheo  Rao  Bhao,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Peishwa,  and  governor  of  this 
small  territory.  In  1817,  when  all  rights  of 
the  Peishwa  m  the  province  were  ceded  to 
the  o(Hnpan^,  in  consideTBtion  of  hia  fldeli^ 
the  territory  was  declared  hereditary  in  tM 
fttmily  of  the  above-mentioned  ruler.  On  the 
death  of  his  grandson,  who  died  without 
leaving  any  issue  (1835),  the  territory  was 
given  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  same 
family ;  and  when  in  1864  the  last  descendant 
of  Gheo  Rao  JSaaa  died  childless,  tlw 
British  government  declined  to  recognise  hifl 
adopted  son,  and  annexed  the  province.  The 
Ranee  protested  in  vain  at  the  time ;  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  1867,  she  took 
a  fearful  revenge,  and  put  to  death  every 
European — man,  woman,  and  child — she  could 
seise,  proclaiming  herself  independent.  She 
was  besieged  and  driven  from  Jhansi,  1868, 
and  was  eventually  slain  before  Gwalior  fight- 
ing in  the  iront  ranks  like  a  man.  Her  body, 
however,  was  not  found,  and  it  is  presumed 
that  it  most  have  been  carried  away  and 
burnt. 

H^newm.  UU.  (/  Iks  Jadioa  Matfiif  f  ^mmI 

Bciiistor,  less. 

Jluuifli,  Tkb  SxKi  «r  (1868).  Wlunthe 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  the  fortress  of 
Jhansi,  which  had  for  some  years  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  Government, 
was  garrisoned  by  the  12th  Native  Infantry. 
Early  in  Jnne  (1857),  the  rebellion  broke  out 
here,  and  the  fort,  together  with  the  treasure 
and  the  magasine,  f^  into  the  bands  of  the 
insurgents.  It  was  not  till  March,  in  the 
next  year,  that  Sir  H.  Rose  was  enabled  to 
advance  to  this  town,  and  establish  his  bat- 
teries round  it.  On  the  30th  the  defences  of 
the  city  and  fort  were  dismantled,  and  the 
guns  so  far  disabled  that  they  no  longer  kept 
up  a  serious  fire.  The  final  assault  was  made 
April  2,  by  two  columns.  The  town  was 
quickly  cleared,  and  the  Ranee  fied.  ^e 
rebels  now  abandoned  their  positions,  and  the 
En^sh  took  possession  tA  this  formidable 
fto&eai  without  further  opposition. 

Jhindnr  BHye  the  wife  of  Rnnjeet 
Sin^,  on  whose  death  she  assumed  the  re- 
gency of  the  Punjab,  or  rather  shared  it  witii 
bar  puamomr,  liall  Sing^    Her  mtrignei 
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btonght  about  the  reduction  of  the  Punjab 
by  Lords  Hardinge  and  D^oueie.  After  a 
series  of  atranRe  and  romantic  vicissitudes, 
prematurely  old,  well-nigh  blind,  broken  and 
flubdued  in  spirit,  she  found  a  resting  place  at 
last  under  the  roof  of  her  son,  in  a  quiet  comer 
of  an  En^ish  oasUe,  and  in  a  London 
nbnrb. 

Kayek&qwy  V«r. 

iTuLffoes  was  a  name  ^ven  daring  the 
excitem<>nt  of  tbe  Eastern  Question  in  1878  to 
the  isarty  wfaidi  mu  in  fovour  of  war  with 
RoBna.  The  word  sprang  from  a  popular 
song  of  the  period,  the  refrain  of  which  was — 
"We  don't  wont  to  Bght,  but  hj  Jingo  if  we  do. 
We've  got  tbe  ships,  we've  got  tbe  moo,  we've  got 
tbe  nooey  too.' 

Tbe  word,  however,  was  adopted  in  serious 

Slitical  controversy,  and  used  to  desigDate 
ose  supposed  to  favonr  an  aggressive  and 

combatant  foreign  policy. 

Joan,  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
{d.  1385),  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  was  the  daughter  of  Edmund 
of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  King 
Edward  I.  On  the  death  of  her  brother, 
without  issue,  she  became  Countess  of  Kent. 
She  was  married  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
and  secondly  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury',  from 
whom  she  was  divorced.  In  1361  she  became 
tbe  wife  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  five  years 
later  gave  birth  to  Richard  II.  In  1381  she 
was  exposed  to  the  insults  of  tbe  insurgents, 
who  took  possession  of  the  Tower,  whither 
she  had  fled  for  refuge,  but  her  life  was  pre- 
served. She  was  rauier  favourably  disposed 
to  Wydiffe. 

Joan,  or  Nat  abbe,  Qcbbn  {d.  1437),  was 
the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  of  Navarre,  and 
was  married  first  to  John  V.,  Duke  of 
Britanny,  and  secondly  (140S)  to  Henry  IT^ 
by  whom  she  had  no  issue. 

Joanna,  Prikcesh  (b.  I321,  d.  1362),  was 
promised  in  marriago  to  Prince  David  of 
Scotland,  by  the  ^«aty  of  Northampton 
(1328),  and  betrothed  in  July  the  same  year. 
On  the  successful  invasion  of  Edward  Baliol, 
the  young  king  and  queen  went  to  France, 
where  they  were  kindly  received  by  King 
Philip  (1333),  and  whence  they  did  not  return 
to  Scotland  till  1341.  After  her  husband's 
capture  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346),  she  Tinted 
him  in  his  captivity  (I34S).  On  hisrekase  in 
1367,  she  accompanied  him  to  Scotland,  hut 
soon  after,  being  insulted  by  David's  prefer- 
ence for  his  mistress,  Katherine  Mortimer,  she 
returned  to  Edward  IXI.'s  court,  and  refused  to 
return  to  her  husband  even  when  her  rival  was 
murdered  in  1360. 

Jooelitt  de  Brakelonda  {d.  eirea 

12H)  was  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  where  he  held  the  offices  of  prior's 
chaplain,  abbot's  chaplain,  guest-master,  and 


almoner  in  succesrioa.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
domestic  chronicle  of  the  abbey  to  wiiich  he 
belonged.  This  work  extends  from  the  year 
1173,  "  when  the  Flemings  were  captured  oat* 
mdethe  town" — in  which  yearalso  Jooelinbe- 
cameamook— totheyear  1202.  WhenJoceltn 
deals  with  public  events  in  this  chrraide, 
they  are  chiefly  such  as  had  some  connection 
with  the  abbey  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
Jocelin's  chronicle  has  been  edited  by  Ur.  J. 
G.  Rokewode  for  the  Camden  Society  (1840), 
and  forms  the  text  of  Cailyle's  iW  mU 
iVmml. 

John,  Kmo  (b.  Deo.  24,  1166, «.  April  8, 
1199,  d.  Oct  19,  1216),  was  tiie  youngest 
mm.  (rf  Henry  II.  and  Eleanor  oi  Aqoi- 
taine.  He  was  Henrj^'s  favourite  son,  and 
destined  to  receive  as  his  share  of  his 
father's  empire  the  lordship  of  Ireland. 
But  his  petulant  and  arrogant  bebavioor 
to  the  bish  chiefb  when,  in  1186,  he 
was  sent  oa  a  visit  to  Ireland,  «nnpe11ed 
Henry  to  give  up  this  scheme.  Before  long 
John  joined  his  orother  Richard  in  his  last 
revolt  against  his  father,  nnder  circumstances 
of  peculiar  treachery.  Henry's  schemes  to 
win  for  John  a  rich  marriago  had  proved  no 
less  nnanccearfdl  than  his  Irish  ^tan.  But 
soon  after  Richard  I.'s  aocessioD,  John's  mar^ 
riage  with  tiie  heiress  of  the  great  Oloucester 
earldom  gave  him  revenue  and  position. 
During  Richard's  absence  on  crusade,  John 
joined  the  popular  movement  for  deposing 
Longchamp,  the  foreign  justiciar,  and,  in 
close  alliance  with  Philip  of  France,  rose  in 
revest  on  the  news  of  Richard's  captivity. 
But  the  administrative  system  was  too  strong 
to  be  shaken  by  John's  turbulence.  The 
rising  was  suppessed,  and  its  author  very 
leniently  treated  by  his  brother,  who  did  his 
best  to  secure  his  succession  in  preference  to 
tbe  heir  of  hie  elder  brother,  Geoffrey.  In 
1 199  John  became  king.  His  reign  marks  the 
collapse  of  the  great  power  vMch  Henty  II. 
had  founded;  but  Sklso  shows  the  ban- 
ning of  the  national  English  state  which 
emei^^ed  fi-om  its  ruins.  Tbe  loss  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  quarrel  with  Innocent  III.,  and 
the  8tru(i^Ie  with  the  baronage  which  pro- 
duced Magna  Carta,  are  tbe  (^«at  evento  of 
his  reign.  Philip  Augustus  promptly  de- 
serted his  old  fnend  irtmi  he  became  king, 
and  posed  as  the  champion  of  Arthur  of 
Britanny,  whom  John  was  generally  believed 
to  have  murdered,  and  as  protector  of 
the  injured  Count  of  La  Marche,  whose  be- 
trothed wife,  Isabella  of  AngoulSme,  John  had 
recently  married,  having  divorced  his  ftnt 
wife.  After  a  solemn  trial,  John  was  ad< 
judged  to  have  forfeited  his  French  fieb.  In 
1204  Philip  conquered  Normandy,  John 
making  little  or  no  attempt  to  protect  his 
dominions.  Anjou,  Maine,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  soutbem  fiefs  whidi  Eleanor  hsd 
brought  to  Henry  U.,  were  speedily  annexed 
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tlBO.  Not  until  it  was  too  late  did  John 
make  a  vigorons  effort  to  regain  tbem.  By 
that  time  other  difficoltiee  prevented  hia 
attempts  being  snccesafuL  The  Archbishop 
of  Caoterbiuy,  Hubert  Walter,  had  been  a 
prwt  inflnanoe  for  good  on  John.  Hit  death, 
in  1806,  ynm  Ukus  a  great  looa  in  itself.  But 
the  qoarrel  of  the  nng  and  the  Canterbury 
monks,  and  the  impoeition  of  a  papal  nominee 
whom  neither  would  accept,  led  to  John's 
&mouB  coDt««t  with  Innocent  III. ;  the  inter- 
dict of  1208 ;  the  depaeiti<m  of  12U,  and  the 
^eot  snlindKum  cn  the  king  when  I^lip, 
H  exaaHboT  of  liw  papal  decrees,  was  prnwr* 
ing  to  invade  En^utd.  He  sairendered  his 
kingdom  to  Pandulf,  the  papal  reprasenta- 
tive,  and  consented  to  receive  it  back  as  a  fief 
of  tiie  papacy.  Henceforth  John  was  Inno- 
cent's ally ;  but  his  innumerable  tyrannies  had 
raised  up  enemies  in  the  nation  against  which 
papal  support  was  of  little  value.  The  deaUi 
of  the  faithful  justiciar,  Fita-pBter,  in  1213, 
broke  up  the  civil  adminiittation.  The  last 
check  on  John's  tyranny  was  now  removed  ; 
but  with  unwonted  energy  he  planned  a  great 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Poitoo,  in  oon- 
itmctiun  with  an  alliance  with  the  princes  of 
Lower  Germany,  who  supported  his  nephew, 
Otto  IV.,  ^inst  Philip.  The  def e^  of  Otto  at 
Bouvinee,  and  the  want  of  co..operation  of  the 
Poitevins,  mode  both  schemes  abortive.  The 
refusal  of  the  northern  barons  of  England  to 
serve  abroad  began  the  series  of  events  which 
led  to  the  Qreat  Charter.  The  papal  arch- 
Udiop,  Langton,  took  up  an  unexpectedly 

Cotic  attitode.  He  held  up  the  charter  Of 
y  L  to  th«  baxonB  as  a  good  basis  for 
their  demands.  A  great  meeting  of  the  nobles 
at  Bary  St.  Edmunds  declared  itself  against 
tiie  kii^.  The  detgy,  the  Lmdoners,  the 
ministerial  prelates,  in  turn  deserted  John. 
Abandoned  by  all  but  hirelings  and  foreigners, 
he  was  constnuned,  in  1216  (June  16),  to 
sign  Jfoffna  Ctrta.  But  the  anppOTt  of 
Innocent  III.  could  still  be  relied  upon. 
Langttm  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Pope 
annulled  the  charter.  John,  with  his  merce- 
naries, spread  desolation  throughout  the 
country.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  barons 
bnt  to  appeal  to  Philip  of  France.  In  1216, 
the  landmg  of  Louis,  the  French  Eiiw*8  son, 
with  a  French  army,  reduced  John  to  OBspair. 
His  death  at  Newark  (Oct.  19,  1216)  only 
prevented  his  deposition. 

John  was  one  of  the  worst  of  English 
kings,  tyrannical,  treacherous,  petulant,  paa- 
sioDBte,  infamous  in  all  his  private  relatuma, 
careless  of  all  his  publio  duties.  But  he  was  (d 
no  mean  ability ;  and  had  he  poesessed  more 
persistent  energy  utd  stability  of  purpose,  be 
might  have  reigned  as  successfully  aa  bis 
father.  As  it  was,  he  failed  in  everything  he 
nndertook.  The  system  of  government  which 
Henry  II.  had  eetablished  had  survived  the 
n^lect  of  Richard,  but  broke  up  under  the 
active  tyranny  of  John.  Yet  iu  dissolution 


left  the  nation  free  to  work  out  its  own  de- 
velopment. The  loss  of  Normandy  made  the 
baronage  finally  English.  It  was  no  smaU 
benefit  to  the  nation  that  John's  tynmny 
compelled  barons  and  people,  and,  despite  the 
Pope,  the  better  elements  in  the  Chnndi,  to 
make  common  cause  against  John.  Magn* 
Carta  was  the  resnlt  of  the  first  corporate 
action  of  the  English  nation,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  medifeval  constitution.  Even  the 
submission  to  Rome  helped  on  in  the  next 
genention  the  national  reaction  which  J<din's 
reign  had  dime  bo  much  to  stimulate. 

Matthew  Puis,  Hut.  Paali.  AtfliMh* 

0«dUeU«j  Stnbbs.  Omit.  Ui^  PMrson. 
Hut.4irSa«.j  XJnsaid.  [T.  F.  T.] 

John,  9th  Iford  of  tbe  Isle^  and  11th 
Earl  ^Ro8«  (d.  1498),  aided  James  II.  at  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh  (1460),  for  which  service 
he  was  appointed  a  Warden  of  the  Slarches. 
In  1462,  however,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Edward  IV.,  which,  becoming  known 
some  years  lata-,  kd  to  the  forfeiture  <d  his 
earldom  of  Roes.  But  John  was  too  powerful 
to  be  offended,  and,  in  1476,  waa  created  a 
peer  as  John  de  Isb,  Lord  of  the  lake,  by 
way  of  conciliation. 

JohlUttOll,  AltCniBALO,  OP  'WARXIBTOIf 

(rf.  1661),  was  a  leader  of  the  Covenanters, 
whose  demands  he  is  said  to  have  formulated. 
He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  at  the 
Peace  of  Berwick  (1639),  and  at  the  Treaty 
of  Bipon  fl840).  The  following  year  he 
became  a  Lord  of  Session,  and  is  credited 
with  having  suggested  the  Acts  of  Classes  in 
1649.  Having  acted  as  chairman  of  Crom- 
well's Committee  ot  Public  Safety,  he  ma 
condemned,  in  1661,  and  executed  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

Judge.  [JusncB.] 

Jndith.  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
King  of^Fiance,  in  656  was  married  to 
King  Ethelwulf.  She  is  said  to  have  eat  by 
her  husband's  nde  on  the  ro^  thrtaie,  but 
this  apparently  means  nothing  more  than 
that  die  was  recognised  as  queen,  a  title 
which  had  belonged  to  no  wife  of  a  West- 
Saxon  king  since  the  days  of  Edburga. 
After  Ethelwulf B  death,  she  married  her 
stepeoD  Ethelbald  (858),  and  on  his  decease, 
in  860,  she  went  back  to  her  father's  court, 
and  subsequently  took  for  her  third  husband 
Baldwin  (Iron-Arm),  first  Count  ot  ilonders. 

JnmUgM*  RoBBRT  OF,  Archbishc^ 
Canterbury  (1060  —  62),  wae  a  Norman 
who  came  over  to  England  in  the  train 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  London  in  1044,  and  at  once 
came  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  French 
party.  His  influence  over  the  king  was  very 
great.  "So  high  did  he  stand  in  the  king's 
estimation,  that  if  he  had  said  a  black  crow 
was  a  white  tme,  the  king  would  sooner  have 
hdieved  the  hiihop's  word  than  his  own  eyes." 
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And  this  influence  'was  exerted  to  fill  every 
office  with  Normans,  and  destroy  the  national 
party  of  which  Godwin  waa  the  head.  The 
8iioo8«B  of  Bohert's  scheme  was  seen  in  1060, 
when  Edward  appointed  him  archbishop,  in 
opposition  to  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  elected  one  of  their  own  nnmber,  £lfric, 
to  the  post.  The  triumph  of  the  Normans 
seemed  socared  in  1051  by  the  banishment  of 
Godwin  and  his  sons ;  but  in  the  next  year 
thev  returned,  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enuiusiaBm,  and  for  the  time  destroyed  the 
influence  of  their  rival.  Archbishop  Kobert 
was  one  of  the  flrst  to  flee  before  the  storm, 
and,  in  company  with  tiie  Bishop  of  Dor- 
chester, be  made  bis  way  in  a  crazy  flshing- 
boat  to  Normandy.  The  Witenagemot, 
which  met  almost  immediately,  deprived 
Robert  of  his  archbishopric,  and  outlawed 
him,  and  the  interposition  of  the  Fc^  in  his 
favour  was  disr^aided.  He  had  to  retire  to 
(he  monastery  of  Jumi^ee,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death. 

Antlo-Saaor.  Ckron,;  Fraemaii,  VrnfiMin  Con. 
gHMt,  vol.  ii 

Jnmi^^a,  William  of  (b.  drea  1020], 
was  a  Norman  monk,  who  compiled  a 
Latin  history  of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy 
from  Bollo  to  the  year  1071.  His  work 
has  been  greatly  interpolated  by  later 
writers ;  but  for  ue  Conquest,  and  the  early 
yeazB  of  William  I.'s  reign,  William  of 
Jomi&ges  is  a  fairly  good  authority.  The 
earher  part  of  this  writer's  work  is  an  abridg- 
lamt  of  Dudo  of  St.  Quentin.  Only  the  first 
seven  books  can  be  looked  upon  as  bdonging  to 
William ;  the  eighth,  and  many  interpuations 
on  the  previous  Doolu,  being  due  to  Robert  de 
Monte,  'nie  narrative  of  William  of  Jumi&gee 
forms  the  ground- work  of  Wace's  Le  Roman 
dt  Sou. 

This  antbor  bu  been  printed  in  I>ttolieBw's 
Ser^itorM  WorwcMte,  and  in  Hiffii8*a  fUrologio 
Owntf  CmnpMM^  toL  cxUx, 

JvBff  Bahmdnr,  Sir  1877),  the  diief 
minister,  and  virtual  mler,  of  Nepaul,  brought 
a  lai^  contingent  to  the  help  oi  the  Engliidi 
in  the  rebellion  of  1867,  and  assisted  at  the 
siere  of  Delhi  (1858).  Jung  Bahadur  had,  in 
earlier  years,  assisted  in  the  murder  of  Msda- 
bar  Singh  ( 1 84d),  the  chief  minister  of 
Nepaul,  and  after  this  became  one  at  the 
principal  govemois  of  the  country.  His 
previous  conduct  seems  to  have  been  to  some 
extent  dictated  by  a  wish  to  serve  the  Queen 
of  Nepaul;  but  when  ordered  by  herto  destroy 
.the  heir-apparent  and  his  brother,  Jung 
Bahadur  lefosed  to  obey,  and  before  long 
suooeeded  in  appointing  him  as  ruler  of 
Nmanl  in  the  room  of  the  Maharajah  (1847). 
A  few  yean  later  (1850)  Jung  Bahadur  paid 
a  visit  to  England. 

Junina,  The  Lbttess  or.  The  jSrst  letter 
bearing  Uie  signature  of  "  Junios  "  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Fi^Ue  AdvtrtiMer  tor  Ktnr. 


21,  1768.  But  we  have  the  author's  own 
assurance  that  he  had  been  writing  under  dif- 
ferent names  for  at  least  two  years  previoualy. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  Jan.  21,  1799^ 
that  the  regular  series  of  political  attacks 
under  the  title  of  Junius  commenced  with 
an  assault  on  the  charactera  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  North,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  former  of  these  two  nobles.  With 
reference  to  the  duke  we  are  told  that  "  the 
finances  of  a  nation  sinking  under  its  debte 
have  been  committed  to  a  young  nobleman 
already  rained  by  play ; "  while  Lord  North 
is  characterised  as  "  an  object  of  derision  to 
his  enemies,  and  of  melancholy  pity  to  bis 
friends."  The  vacillation  and  inconsistency 
of  the  government  are  pointed  out,  and  hardly 
any  name  mentioned  escapes  irony  or  abuse 
excepting  that  of  Mr.  Grenville.  The  mili- 
tary part  of  this  attack  drew  out  a  TndT&om 
Sir  William  Draper,  in  which  he  called  apon 
Junius  to  ask  pardon  of  "  Lord  Granby  and  the 
whole  kingdom  for  his  abominable  scandal." 
Letter  followed  letter  between  the  two  com- 
batanta,  till  on  March  18  Junius  once  more 
turned  his  batteries  directly  against  the 
Duke  of  Grrafton  for  having  pardoned  a  cer- 
tain Edward  MacQuirk,  who  had  been  foond 
guilty  of  m\uder.  This  question  is  made  the 
prelude  to  a  fierce  condemnation  of  the  Duke's 
whole  conduct  as  r^ards  the  Wilkes  and 
Luttrell  question,  his  private  morals  and  hia 
political  capacity.  The  Prime  Minister  is 
told,  "  There  is  something  which  distinguishes 
you  not  only  from  all  other  ministers  but 
som  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you  do 
wrong  by  design,  but  that  you  should  never 
do  right  by  mistake."  By  the  end  of  May 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  incidentally  brought 
upon  the  scene  to  diare  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
abuse,  and  towards  the  end  of  July  Black- 
stone  is  directly  attacked  for  his  i«flections 
on  Grenville.  Towards  tiie  middle  of  Sep- 
tember Junius  addressed  his  first  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  the  inheritor  of  a  name 
"  glorious  till  it  was  yours : "  and  once  more 
Sir  W.  Draper  came  forward  for  the  defence. 
On  Dec.  19,  1769,  appeared  the  famous  letter 
to  the  king,  for  whidi  the  printen  and  pub- 
lishers were  tried  (1770),  on  which  oooasicnt 
the  jury  brought  in  a  vodict  of  "  GuU^  of 
pubusbing  only.*'  The  conduct  of  Lord 
Mansfield  on  tliis  occasion  laid  him  open  to 
the  attacks  of  the  anonymous  writer.  In- 
deed, in  the  first  letter  to  this  great  lawyer 
(Nov.,  1770),  Junius  attacks  him  with  peculiar 
bitterikess:  "no  learned  man,  even  among 
your  own  tribe,  thinks  you  qualified  to  pre- 
side in  a  court  of  Common  Law."  In  the 
preceding  August  (1770)  Junius  had  had 
published  his  first  letter  to  Lord  North, 
and  there  reproai-hed  this  statesman  for 
appointing  Colonel  Luttrell  Adjutant-General 
of  the  army  in  Ireland.  Wiui  the  opening 
of  1771  foreign  politics  attracted  the  pen  of 
JunioSi  but  by  tos  middle  trf  the  year  he  had 
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(Hice  more  directed  his  atbmtion  to  the  Doke 
of  Qrafton,  who,  eaya  the  author,  "  is  the 
piUov  upoa  whidi  I  am  detramined  to  rest 
aU  my  xeMntmeats."  Then  followed  the 
diieneoioi  with  Mr.  Home  (July  to  Aug., 
1771).  Later  in  the  same  year  Lord  Mans- 
field is  again  attacked  for  having  bailed 
John  Eyre,  a  Scotchman,  and  on  Jan.  21, 
1772,  Junius's  last  letter  appeared  in  proof  of 
hU  astertion  that  on  this  occasion  Lord  Mans- 
fiald  had  done  "that  which  by  law  he  was 
not  warranted  to  do."  The  same  paper  con- 
tained Jonios's  appeal  to  Lord  Camden,  "  in 
the  name  of  the  English  nation  to  stand  forth 
in  defence  of  the  laws  of  his  counby,"  lest  it 
"  shonld  be  said  that  for  some  months  past  he 
had  kept  too  much  company  with  the  Duke 
of  Giafton."  This  letter  winds  up  with  tho 
words  "  I  do  not  accmple  to  affirm  that  in 
my  jodgmeat  he  (Lord  Mansfield)  is  the 
very  wcnvt  and  most  daugerous  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Thus  tax  I  have  done  my  doty  in 
endeavouring  to  Inring  him  to  punishment. 
Bnt  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial  office  in 
the  temple  of  justice.  I  have  bound  the  vic- 
tim and  dragged  him  to  the  altar." 

The  quertion  ot  the  aathorahip  of  theee 
letten  is  one  which  has  serenely  taxed  the 
critical  ingenuity  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
Hardly  a  single  prominent  statesman  of  the 
time  who  was  not  himself  directly  attacked  b^ 
Junius,  has  wanted  champions  to  assnrt  hn 
claim  to  their  production.  Lord  Gieoige 
Saekville,  Barre,  Grattan,  Burke,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Gibbon,  I^ord  Ohathimt,  and 
Wiluam  M^n,  Lord  Temple,  and  many 
others,  have  all  had  their  supportets ; 
but  none  of  their  pretensions  can  be  con- 
sidered as  valid.  The  weight  of  inferential 
evidence  seems  to  point  towards  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  un- 
willing to  be  considered  as  Junius,  though  he 
never  admitted  the  claim  in  words.  The 
test  of  handwriting  seans  to  tend  in  the  same 
direction.  But,  if  he  be  the  author,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  however  much  this  distinction 
may  add  to  his  intellectual,  it  takes  away 
from  his  moral  character;  for  he  seems  to 
have  been  receiving  favours  from  and  living 
on  intimate  terms  with  many  of  those  whom 
he  assailed  most  fiercely.  The  most,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  be  was  the  writer  is  that  he  is  the  least 
unlikely  of  the  most  prominent  candidates. 

Jnnins'a  LetUrt  han  been  freqnentl;  repnlv 
Uriied.  For  tbe  controrerBr  on  thetr  fturbor- 
ahlp  see  Kaouilv,  Amu  on  Warrm  Uattinai; 
Sbubope.  Hift.  if  Eng.,  ml.  v.,  appendix; 
Brtttos,  JuniiM  MveiioUd;  DUke,  Paptrt  of  a 
Orttio  ;  Leokr.  Hilt  «f  Av-  dttring  flU  BigkUmktk 
CMhirv,  ULi  W.  ICMKr.  HM.  ^  G*o.  UI., 
ToL  i. 

Jury,  Thb,  in  modem  English  juridical 
usage,  IS  a  body  of  laymen,  generally  twelve 
in  number,  chosen  by  lot  to  ascertain,  with  the 
asriitance  and  gnidRiice  of  the  j  udge,  questions 
of  fact  only,  joxtved  before  them  by  evidenoe. 


They  are  bound  by  oath  (hence  their  name) 
todiachargetheirdutiesproperly.  Unanimity 
is  generally  required  of  tiiem.  Juries  are  used 
bcuL  in  criminal  and  dvil  cases.  In  the 
former  the  Grand  Jwy  presmts  offuiders 
against  whom  there  is  a  primA  faext  case,  to 
be  tried  before  the  |udge  and  the  Pttty  Jury, 
In  the  latter  a  distmction  is  drawn  between 
the  Special  Jury  and  the  Common  Jury,' the 

E't^  qualification  of  the  special  joxw 
higher.   There  is  also  a  Cerotur't  Jury, 
oee  finding  persons  may  be  brotqg^ht  to 
trial  at  the  assizes. 

Of  the  origin  of  juries  every  coneeivmble 
theory  has  been  held.  It  was  once  almost  an 
article  of  constitutional  faith  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  King  Alfred,  Welsh  antiquaries  add- 
ing at  the  angge^ixm  of  Asser,  who  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  tbe  ^stem  in  Wales. 
Many  have  stoutly  maintained  the  exdn* 
sively  English  origin  of  this  typical  En^ish 
institution.  Northern  archieologists  have 
argued  that  it  was  brought  ready-made  by 
the  Danes  to  England;  others  that  it  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
Canon  law,  the  Koman  law,  the  customs  of 
the  early  Slavs  ct^ied  by  thdr  Saxon  neigh- 
bours, iave  also  lutd  the  jury  fathered  upon 
them.  Even  wilder  is  the  hypothesis  of  their 
Eastern  origin  and  introduction  into  Europe 
by  the  Crusaders.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
the  jury  is  a  specialised  development  under 
faroorable  conditions  of  a  tendency  common  to 
all  the  Teutonic  peoides,  if  not  to  many  other 
Aryan  tribes  as  well.  Li  its  modem  torn  it 
is  hardly  older  than  the  reign  of  Heruy  II., 
and  in  many  important  features  not  so 
old  as  that.  But  in  its  broader  aspect  the 
jury  simply  carries  on  tiie  popular  judicial 
courts  of  tiie  old  German  poli^.  It  is  tioe 
latert  survival  of  time  when  tbe  law 
courts  were  the  courts  of  the  people,  whoi 
the  mass  of  the  snittns  were  judges,  witnesses, 
and  jurors  in  one.  It  is  in  this  sense  only 
that  the  twelve  aesessois  of  the  presiding 
officer  in  the  shire  and  hundred-moot  (the 
raehimbmyi,  or  seabioi,  of  the  Franks),  or  the 
twelve  comparators  whose  testimony,  added 
to  that  of  their  principal,  was  repirded  as 
condusive,  or  the  sworn  witnesses  who  repre- 
sented, as  it  were,  common  fame,  can  be 
regarded  as  prt^^enitors  of  the  Jury  system ; 
in  strictness  they  were  not.  They  shared 
with  the  jury  a  common  representative  cha- 
racter. Like  them  they  were  bound  by  oath, 
and  were  commonly  of  the  sacred  number  of 
twelve.  Bnt  the  specific  function  of  judging 
on  matters  of  fact  was  not  yet  differentiatea 
from  the  other  elements  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Only  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Ethehredll. 
— which  refers  to  a  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  in  the  shire-moot,  who  take  oath  to 
accuse  no  man  fitlsel^— do  we  find  any  real 
analogy  to  Iha  later  }nry ;  imd  this  remark- 
able auticipatiixi  of  the  "jury  of  ptesent- 
niwt"  stands  ao  much      itsdf  tiut  it  is 
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unsafe  to  genoralise  from  such  scanty  data. 
Thus  we  can  find  no  real  juries  among  the 
English  before  the  Conquest.  Still  less  can 
the  analogous  Namd  <^  Sweden,  or  the  other 
Scandinavian  tribunals  of  the  same  sort,  be 
regarded  as  parents  of  an  institution  which 
has  only  collateral  affinity  to  them.  But 
soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  system 
of  inquest  by  sworn  recognitors,  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  courts,  was  introduced 
into  England  by  the  invaders,  l^is  iV|ftom 
ma^  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  hy  the  CaroUngian  emperors. 
The  Ftttnldsh  Capitnlaried  contain  anmerous 
instructiona  to  the  royal  Missi  to  inqture 
into  various  fiscal  and  judicial  rights  of 
the  crown,  by  the  oath  of  tlM  trustworthy 
men  of  the  neij^bouriuMd^  whose  evidcowe 
was  regarded  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
witness  of  the  community,  which  in  early 
times  was  the  ultimate  evidence  of  rights. 
This  system  survived  the  fall  of  the  Garolings, 
and  was  still  frequently  used,  both  in  JBVance 
generally  and  Normandy  iuiiarticular,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  There  was  every 
reasoD  why  'William  I.  and  his  roJoisters 
should  introduce  this  practice  into  England. 
Anxious  to  rule  according  to  andent  prece- 
dent, and  ignorant  o(  the  old  customs  of  the 
country,  these  Inquititionat  were  of  nniqae 
value  in  giving  them  trustworUiy  information. 
The  immense  mass  of  antiquarian  knowledge 
collected  in  the  Domesday  Survey  was  obtained 
by  inquests  of  the  royal  offidals  before  repre- 
sentatlves  of  the  popular  oonrts.  It  was  a 
slight  step  in  advance  to  allow  tJ&e  means  so 
useful  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the  crown 
to  be  employed  in  ascertaining  the  rights  of  the 
subject.  Both  for  royal  and  private  purposes, 
mostly  for  fiscal,  but  also  for  judicial  objects, 
Henry  I.  developed  the  system  still  further. 
But  it  was  Henry  II.  who  gave  to  the  system 
a  political  and  judicial  importance  it  never  had 
before.  He  made  it  part  of  the  ordinary 
judicial  machinery.  He  applied  it  to  all  sorts 
of  dvil  and  criminal  suits.  So  feir  as  great 
institutions  can  be  the  work  of  individoalB, 
he  is  the  founder  of  the  English  system  at 
trial  by  jury. 

The  donquest  had  mode  trial  by  battle  the 
ordinary  means  of  settling  disputes  about 
freeholds.  Henry  II.,  in  the  Gtreat  Assize, 
gave  suitors,  as  an  alternative,  the  use  of  the 
inquest  A  jury  of  twelve  knights  of  the 
connfy,  ohoscn  by  four  knights  electors,  were 
summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  appear  befcnre  the 
king  or  his  judges  to  give  evidence.  Again, 
the  Constitutions  of  OUrendon  enjoined  cases 
of  dispute  as  to  lay  or  clerical  tenure  to  be 
settled  by  the  recognition  by  twelve  sworn  men ; 
and  the  three  assises  of  Mort  d* Ancestor,  Novel 
Disseisin,  and  Darrein  Presentment,  were 
aooomplished  by  the  same  means.  In  criminal 
cases,  the  precedents  of  the  law  of  Ethelred, 
of  the  juratores  of  the  shire  mentioned  in 
Henry  I. 'a  Pipe  BoUf  and  of  the  crindnal  jury 


of  the  sixth  article  of  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  were  developed  into  the  mrstem  of 
trud  prescribed  by  the  assices  of  CUrendon 
and  Ncolhamptoii.  By  the  former  measure, 
inquiry  was  ordraed  to  be  made  through  every 
shire  and  hundred  by  twelve  lawful  men 
eaoh  hundred,  and  four  <^  each  township, 
upon  oath,  for  all  suspected  criminala.  When 
the  royal  justices  came  round  on  their  jour- 
neys, the  above-mentioned  i  ury  was  to  -pneeat 
the  suspected  offenders  to  them  in  the  ooonty 
court,  where  they  were  to  be  tried  the 
ordeal.  But  the  developmeut  of  jundical 
science  led,  first,  to  the  minimising  of  Ow 
ordeal,  so  that  the  presentment  beoune  the 
important  thing,  and,  next,  to  its  abolition 
by  the  Lateraa  Council  of  1215.  Even 
before  this,  an  altexnative  to  the  ordeal  was 
sometimes  found  in  a  second  jury,  empanelled 
to  investigate  further  the  truth  of  the  pre- 
sentment. After  12  IS  this  became  the 
universal  method  of  procedure.  The  Grand 
Jury  presented  criminals.  The  trial,  stricUpr 
speaking,  was  before  the  Pett^  Jff/t  as  this 
second  jury  was  soon  called.  This  is  still 
the  case,  though  the  establishment  of 
elabtmte  magistaml  investigatifms  has 
tended  to  reverse  tiie  original  importance  (d 
the  two  bodies. 

Juries  thus  established  were  almost  peculiar 
to  England.  The  Frankish  inquest  was 
never  developed  to  further  consequences  in  its 
own  home.  The  imperfect  juries  of  the 
modiieval  Continent  were  almost  entirely  the 
result  oi  the  reflex  action  of  the  E"g''«''  juries. 
The  modem  Continental  jury  is  avowedly 
borrowed.  Thus,  Professor  IFreeman  can 
claim  with  reason  that  the  jury  is  a  native 
English  ^wth,  despite  its  filial  rekition  to 
the  tVanldsh  inquest. 

The  juries  of  the  thirteentii  oentnry  differed 
in  many  important  respects  from  moden 
juries.  They  were  still  laj^y  witnesses. 
The  jury  of  the  Grand  Asstse,  tor  example, 
were  chosen  from  those  procticslly  oogniiant 
of  the  facts  of  the  particular  case.  Even 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  snmnioo 
only  witnassnn  as  jniorB,  it  long  belcn« 
the  advancement «  jnridioat  science  limited 
their  functions  to  deciding  on  evidence 
before  them.  It  was  long  before  the  jury 
was  free  from  judicial  censure  if  their  verditi 
was  disliked  by  the  judge.  Not  before  the 
Bevolution  of  1688  could  the  jury  in  a 
political  cose  be  said  to  have  acquired  full 
freedom.  Not  before  Fox's  Libel  Act  did 
they  acquire  real  power  of  deciding  on  the 
whole  tacts  of  one  important  branch  of  trials. 

The  pohtical  importance  of  trial  by  Jury  is 
very  considemble  in  English  history.  Though 
a  mere  administrative  expedient  in  its  origin, 
the  fact  that  the  county  jury  was  a  8;^>tom- 
atio  representation  of  the  shire  commom^,  se- 
lected to  treat  with  the  king  or  his  rqnesent- 
ative,  was  a  step  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  tlM  derelopiDait  <d  onr  rBproeontatiTe 
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iiutituti<HiB.  rFAttUAHXNT.]  Th«  ereat  prin- 
ciple of  trial  by  peers  was  embodied  in 
Buigna  Carta;  and,  before  long,  the  jury 
^stem  CAtne  to  be  regarded  aa  the  greatest 
aafegaard  against  arbitrary  iinpris<aunent,and 
the  greatest  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial,  and  of 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  sabject.   A  venal 
or  time-aerving  indge — dep«ident  for  his 
position  on  royal  favour — could   only  be 
checked  by  some  such  means.    In  poUtical 
trials,  even  of  the  last  century,  vitiunit  trial 
by  jury  it  would  have  fared  badly  with  an 
enemy,  of  the  government.    Even  now  that 
the  impartiality  of  the  judges  is  thoroughly 
established,  the  jury  system,  though  shorn  of 
its  original  importance,  and  limited  in  its 
operation  by  the  tendencies  of  legal  reform,  still 
keeps  its  own  function  in  onr  judicial  system. 
StnUa,  Cvtut.  Biat. ;  Pimbuh,  X^rmam  Com- 
nmt,  vol.  V. ;  Palgrave,  Aiftitk  ComfumwraUh. 
n»  mbjaot  iB  treated  more  fnllj  la  Fonyth, 
Bitt.     Trial  by  Jury,  and  Bianer,  JDoi  EMpIuch* 
QmduiiPJittngtriM.    Br.  H.  Broimer,  In  bia 
taattM  Utb»r  dU  K«UMui»9  itr  SohwarMneUt, 
Ctras  a  vai;  full  and  wmplete  view  ol  wa  aab- 
j<Ht,  and  demonatrataa  voj  elaorlv  the  relation 
fl<  the  Jorr  to  the  VraaUdi  iNiuiMitio. 

(T.  F.  T.] 

Jnstiee,  or  JTudtfe.  In  the  old  Eofl^idi 

popular  courts,  the  whole  body  of  suitors 
acted  aa  judges.  The  sheriff,  or  hondreds- 
ealdor,  was  simply  their  chairman,  or  mode- 
tator;  and  the  judicial  committee  of  twelve 
thegns  were  the  assessors  of  Qie  sheriff.  The 
feooal  jtuisdictioii  id  the  landrica,  the  supreme 
jnrisdictiai  of  the  king,  invested  lords  of 
aoken  and  monarchs  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  later  judge.  But  the  real  differ- 
entiation of  the  ofBce  of  judge  took  place 
subsequently  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
was  due  to  the  development  of  the  study  of 
juri^rudence,  the  incroasing  specialisation  of 
the  whole  system  of  government,  the  organi- 
sation on  an  extended  basis  of  the  royal 
jurisdiction,  and  its  connection  with  the  head- 
less popular  judicature,  through  the  jury,  by 
the  Norman  and  Angevin  kings.  These  cir- 
cumstances necessit^ed  the  employment  of  a 
large  judicial  staff,  which,  if  not  smctly  con- 
finedj  after  the  precedents  of  later  times,  to 
its  juridical  business,  and  if  equally  em- 
ployed by  the  kii^  on  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive duties,  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
1^^  work  to  obtain  from  it  ite  most  com- 
mon appellation.  Curing  the  eleventh  cen. 
tnry,  uie  word  Justitia  began  to  be  used  in 
a  Benae  which  included  the  persons  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  well  as 
to  indicate  the  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  law  was  based.  The  justice,  or  judge, 
received  his  name  from  the  justice  whudi  ne 
declared.  The  so-called  Laws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  speak  of  the  sheriffs  as  josticee ; 
John  of  Salisbniy  gives  them  the  same  title,  and 
the  Asnza  of  Clarendon  couplea  them  with  the 
jDsticfls  in  the  stricter  sense.  Bni  it  is  pos- 
sible that  tiiis  title  belonged  specially  to  the 


sheriff  as  transacting  special  business  under 
the  king's  writ.  In  Henry  I.'s  Charter  and 
Laws,  and  in  some  other  instances,  the  term 
seems  to  include  all  landlords  possessing 
courts  of  their  own,  or  all  suitors  qnaUfled 
to  act  as  jndices  in  the  shire  moot.  But 
the  title  became  gradually  further  limited, 
until  it  was  ultimat^  used  to  indicate  (1)  tba 
Tn«Bident,  or  chief  officer  of  tiie  Curia  Regis, 
(2)  all  the  membera  of  the  same  court. 

The  chief  minister  of  the  Norman  and  An- 
gevin kings  was  styled  the  JuMtitia,  or  some- 
times  OiB  justitiarim,  or  eapiialu,  or  nisMiiM 
juititia.  His  office,  obscure  in  origin,  and 
perhaps  developed  from  the  Norman  sene. 
schaluup  through  the  regents  of  William  I., 
during  nis  absences  on  the  Continent;  ac- 
quired great  importance  under  Banulf  Flam- 
bard,  who  assumed  the  n4me,  if  not  the  func- 
tions, of  the  later  justiciar.  Under  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  great  minister  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  practical  founder  of  his 
administrative  system,  both  the  name  and 
functions  of  the  office  became  more  strictly 
defined.  Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a  long  and  acarcely  interrupted 
series  of  chief  justiciars  acted  as  permanent 
lorime  ministers,  as  representatiTes  of  the 
monarch  in  all  relations  of  state,  as  regeste 
during  the  king's  absence,  as  royal  deputies 
even  in  hia  presence,  as  pr^idente  of  the 
judicial  system  which  centred  in  the  Curia 
Re^B,  and  as  presidents  of  the  fiscal  system 
which  centred  in  the  exchequer.  A  amulsT 
need  produced  analogous  offices  in  half  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe.  In  Aragon  and  Naples 
the  correspondence  extended  even  to  the  name 
of  Justitia,  So  long  as  the  feudal  spirit  re- 
mained strong,  the  holders  of  the  office  were 
bishops,  unable  to  found  a  legal  family ;  but  the 
triumph  of  Heni^  II.  over  the  feudal  sepa- 
ratists  rendered  it  safe  to  appoint  hannual 
justiciars.  The  development  tn  the  power  of 
the  chancellor,  the  brmk-up  of  the  bureau- 
cratic system  of  the  Angevina  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  constitotion  in  which  a  per- 
manent prime  minister  found  no  place,  led  to 
a  gradual  change  in  the  functions  of  the 
justiciar  during  the  tliirteenth  century.  His 
political  functions  gradually  disappeared, 
while  the  increasing  specialisation  of  our  legal 
system  gave  to  his  functions  aa  president  of 
the  chief  court  of  justice  a  new  importance. 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  the  last  great  political 
justiciar.  His  successor,  Stephen  S^rave, 
was  simply  a  good  lawyer.  He  b^:an  the 
process  (d  change  which  was  completed  before 
the  end  of  the  century.  The  C&intalis  Jns- 
titia  of  Henry  II.  becomes  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  Edward  I. 

The  title  of  justice  was,  however,  never 
confinfd  to  the  justiciar.  Even  during  the 
administration  of  Roger  of  Salisbury,  the 
title  is  frequently  conferred  on  other  members 
of  the  Cuna  Rccfia.  In  the  Lialoftu  it  SeM- 
ewm  it  is  their  official  derignatioi,  although 
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the  same  mdividiuls  sat  in  the  Exchequer 
with  the  title  of  barooB.    HeutT  II.  made  his 
grandfiUher'a  Bystem  of  judidu  visitatuHiB  a 
permanent  part  of  the  legal  system  of  Uie 
country.   Xb  representatives  of  the  sovereign, 
the  Justicee  of  the  Curia  Regis  systematic^y 
perambulated  the  country  and  tried  the  of- 
fenders presented  to  them  by  the  srand 
jnrieB  elected,  hy  tiie-  sfaize-moot,  held  in- 
quiries into  freehold  suits  under  the  Grand 
Assise,  transacted  proceedings  under  the  three 
aasizeB  of  Mort  D'Anceeter,  Darrein  Present- 
ment, and  Novel  Disseisin,  betiides  acting  as 
fiscal  and  executive  officers  of  the  crovn. 
But  the  juditnul  aspect  of  the  justice  gradu- 
ally became  more  important.    In  1178  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  waa  cut  off  from  the 
Curia  Kegis  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  the 
clause  of  Magna  Carta  that  Common  Pleas 
should  no  longer  follow  the  crown,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place,  led  to  the  further 
differentiation  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
which  sat  constantly  at  Westminster^  from 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  now  entirely  de- 
voted to  judicial  business.   Meanwhile  the 
old  financuil  system  which  bad  centred  in  the 
Exchequer  became  obsolete,  and  the  Barons 
of  the  Exchequer,  deprived  of  m«st  of  their 
fiscal    business,   became  almost    as  much 
simple  judges  as  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  or  Common  Fleas.     The  process 
of.  differeafiataon  had  already  gone  so  far 
that  each  of  the  three  courts  had  a  separ- 
ate staff  of  officials.    As  has  been  shown, 
the  Justiciar  became  Chief  Justice,  and,  as  he 
retained  a  special  relation  to  the  King's 
Bench,  a  similar  official  of  less  dignity  pre- 
sided over  the  Common  Fleas.  Meanwhile 
Edwud  I.   defined  and  competed  what 
Henry  II.  had  established.    The  Justices 
Itinerant  of  Henry  II.  became  the  Justices 
of  AssiEe  of  Edwind  I.    The  various  com- 
missions under  which  they  sat  at  West- 
minster or  went  on  circuits,  were  systematised 
and  enlarged.   Instead  of  the  separate  Iters 
for  different  purposes,  the  justices  ware  sent 
ont  at  regular  intervals  on  a  fiTef<dd  mission 
— as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner, of  Gaol  Delivery,  of  Assize,  and  of 
Nisi  Frius.     Their  functions  and  positions 
were  hardly  changed  until  recent  legislation 
consolidated  the  three  courts,  and  super- 
aedad  by  justicea  the  Banms  of  the  Ex- 
eheqaer.   The  title  of  Justice  is  given  by 
recent  Judicature  Acts  to  all  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.   In  the  High  Cotui  of  Jus- 
tice, into  which  the  three  old  courts  have 
been  meived,  they  are  called  Mr.  Justice,  and 
their  head  is  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Eng- 
land, the  titles  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Lord  Chief  Baron  having  been  abo- 
lished.   In  the  Court  of  Appeal  ths  judges 
are  styled  Lord  Justice.    I'he  titie  of  Lord 
Justice  had  in  previous  times  been  often  given 
to  persons  invested  with  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial oommissiona,  such  as,  for  example,  the 


government  of  Ireland  during  the  absraice  or 
vacancy  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  com- 
missions of  regency  that  sometinies  governed 
tJie  country  during  the  absences  at  Wil- 
liam III.,  and  the  Hworerian  roonarchs  on  the 
Continent.  Besides  the  justices  of  the  Eng- 
lish courts,  there  were  special  justices  for 
Durham,  Chester,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  simiiar 
Palatine  jurisdictions. 

In  a  lower  sphere  the  title  of  justice  has 
long  been  given  to  the  inferior  magistrates  of 
the  first  instance.  The  "  ctistodes  pacis,"  or 
"  conservatores  pads,"  which  it  became  usual 
for  the  king  to  nominate  during  the  thirteenth 
century  («.y.,  Henry  JII.'s  writ  in  1233,  and 
Edwaid  I.'s  statute  of  Winchester),  received, 
by  an  Act  of  Edward  III.,  both  power  to  try 
felonies,  and  the  more  honouiaUe  deaignatioo 
of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  "  The  whole  Chris- 
tian world  hath  not  the  like  office  as  justice 
of  the  peace,  if  duly  executed,'*  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Coke,  and  despite  the  ob- 
vious objections  to  lay  tribunals,  drawn 
irom  a  limited  class,  the  8>-stem  still  remains, 
except  in  a  few  populous  places  where  stipen- 
diary magistrates  with  Ic^al  training  have 
been  ap^inted.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace 
are  appointed  by  a  special  Mnnmission  under 
the  great  seal  to  kee^  the  peace  witlunthe 
limits  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  act.  The  property  qualification 
for  the  office  is  £100  a  year  in  land.  They 
exerdse  jurisdiction  eiuier  individually,  or 
in  petty  sesnoni  of  the  jnstioes  of  a  Umited 
district,  or  in  qaozter  seasimia  of  the  jostices 
of  the  whole  county.  The  latter  body  still 
combines  with  its  judicial  work  administrative 
and  fiscal  business  in  a  way  that  recalls  the 
justices  of  the  reign  of  Henrj- 1. 

Stabbi,  Oowt.  BM. ;  Gnetot,  VtryBoUvrngwrtOit  ; 
CampbelL£i««ii/'lh«  Chi<f  Jtutica;  Fom,  J«dfM 
gfEBfl.;  Boeve,  Hi«f,  ofEnqlUh  Lav;  Stephen, 
Hirt.  of  Orminal  Late ;  Haydn'B  Bookof  DiginUtt 
givea  %  list  of  the  Chief  Justices ;  Bum's  Juttiet 
<^  th4  Peacf  ia  ux  anthoritative  miwDal  on  the 
many  fnnctioiu  of  that  olSoe.       ^T.  F.  T.j 

Jnstns,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (624— 

627),  was  one  of  the  monks  who  were  sent  by 
Gregory,  in  601,  to  join  the  mission  at  Canter- 
bury. In  604  be  was  made  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  fearing 
persecution,  he  fled  to  France,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  resumed  the  charge  of  his  see. 
In  624,  he  became  Archbishop  of  OantOTlmiy 
in  succession  to  MeUitus.  The  great  event  of 
his  short  occupancy  of  this  see  was  tiie  exten- 
sion of  the  Kentish  mission  to  Northumbria. 
Bede,  EeeUiUutitKd  Hia. 

Jntei.  Thb.  There  are  three  questions 
of  interest  connected  with  this  tribe,  which 
is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  people  of  Teutonic  blood  to  settle  in 
Britain  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
legions,  vis.,  the  date  of  their  arrival,  the 
place  of  their  origin,  and  the  ^ace  of  their 
settlement.   The  year  most  naoally  aasigned 
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M  that  in  whidi  they  came  to  onr  shores  is 
the  one  g^ven  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicler 
and  Florence  of  Worceeter  (449 — 460]  ;  both 
of  these  authorities  probably  basing  their 
computation  upon  the  words  of  Bade,  SUC, 
EecUa.,  i.  16.  According  to  Oildas,  this 
event  must  have  happened  after  ^tiua  had 
heen  oonsal  iot  the  uurd  time,  that  is,  after 
446;  and  Nennius,  too,  in  a  veiy  corrupt 
passage  seems  to  imjdy  that  it  took  place  m 
449.  But,  while  accepting  this  date,  we 
must  not  foi^t  that  there  are  grounds  for 
assigning  the  first  landing  of  tiie  Teutonic 
frihefl  to  a  period  much  nearer  the  commence- 
ment of  the  century.  The  next  question  that 
arises  ia,  as  to  the  original  seat  and  the  race  of 
these  Jutish  invaders.  And  here  it  is  note- 
worthy that  neither  Gildas  nor  Nenniua  seems 
to  Imow  them  as  Jutes;  with  the  former  they 
are  "Saxons,"  with  the  latter  "exiles  from 
Germany  "  and  "  Saxons."  Bede  appears  to 
apeak  of  them  vaguely  as  being  of  "  the  race 
m  the  Angles  or  Saxons,"  then  as  "  Saxons," 
and  lastly  as  "  Jutes."  He  also  tells  us  that 
these  Jutes  originally  came  from  the  north  of 
that  "  countiT  which  is  culled  Anjulus,  and 
which  ia  said  to  have  remained  unoccupied 
from  that  time  to  our  day."  This  passage 
haa  generally  been  interpreted  as  locating 
the  Jutes  in  Jutland,  whitu  may  still  preserve 
the  old  root  in  its  modem  name.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  consider  the  area  of  the  Jutish  settle- 
ments in  Britain.  This  we  are  enabled  to  do 
by  the  aid  of  Bede,  who  speaks  of  thsir  having 
occupied  Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  part 
of  the  West-Saxon  mainland  opposite.  To 
this  statement  ve  nu^  add  Nenmns's  declara- 
tion that  Hengest's  son  and  nephew,  Octha 
and  Uriaa,  held  much  territory  beyond  the 
Frisian  Seu  up  to  the  borders  of  the  Hots. 
This  legend  may  perhaps  point  to  a  Jutish 
colonisation  of  some  part  of  8.  or  S.W.  Scot- 
land. {The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Kent 
will  be  found  under  the  articles  Htsassi, 
IIoasA,  English  Comquist,  and  Kent.] 

OUdaa,  RMoria,  S3  :  Nenniua,  Hiatorwi  Brito- 
Nxm,  31,  36,  38,  :  Bede.  Sittovlx  EceUMUtico, 
L  15;  E.  Quest,  OrwniM  C*Ui<Mr,  ii.  166,  Ac. 

(It.  A.  A.] 

Jnzon,  WnxiAX  (b.  1682,  d.  1663), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbory,  was  bom  at 
Chichester,  and  educated  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors* School  and  St.  John's  College,  Oxfonl. 
He  succeeded  Laud,  in  1621,  as  Master  of 
St.  John's.  In  1632  he  became  also,  by 
Laud's  recommendation.  Clerk  of  the  King  s 
Closet,  and,  in  the  following  year,  Dean 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
and  by  his  translation  before  being  con- 
secrated to  the  former  see,  Bishop  of  London. 
By  the  same  influence  be  was  appointed,  in 
1636,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
held  till  1641.  When  the  king  soughtadvice 
from  sovef^l  of  the  bishops  whether  to  con- 
sent to  the  bill  for  Strafford's  attainder  or  not, 
J  axon  honestly  advised  him  that  he  ought 


not  to  consent  if  he  were  not  personally 
satisSed  of  Strafford's  guilt.  Again,  in  1648, 
he  advised  tiie  king  on  the  questions  of  con- 
science which  arose  with  reference  to  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  in  the  following 
January  attended  the  king  during  his  ttiiu. 
Boxing  the  Commonwealth  the  biahop  UTed  • 
in  retirement  in  Gloiuesteiahire,  occupied  in 
study  and  hunting.  At  the  Bestoration,  bis 
attendance  on  the  King's  last  moments  marked 
him  out '  for  promotion  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Canterbury  (Sept.,  1660).  But  his  age  and 
his  health  prevented  him  from  taking  an 
impmrtant  part  eittur  in  the  Savoy  Oon- 
fnence  or  in  the  memoisble  meeting  ol  Con- 
vocation which  followed. 

Hook.  Um»  of  tka  ArOMAagt  (ifOtiitortary. 
fad  series  v<^vi, 


Kaffir  WktS,  Thb,  were  frequent  be- 
tween the  Dutch  Boera  and  the  Kaffin  daring 
the  Dutch  tenure  tA  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this  colony  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 

English,  these  wars  occauonally  broke  out 
with  renewed  riolence.  In  181 1,  s  re-aettle- 
ment  of  the  frontier  led  to  a  severe  struggle 
between  the  colonial  forces  under  Colonel 
Graham,  and  the  Kalfirs,  who,  although  tiiey 
at  first  gained  a  victory  at  the  White  River, 
were  afterwards  completely  defeated.  In 
1818  another  war  broke  oid,  owing  to  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
the  governor  of  Cape  Colony,  who  assisted 
one  of  the  chiefs  witn  3,000  men  in  a  private 
quarrel.  The  result  was  that  the  Kaffirs, 
under  a  chief  named  Makanna,  attacked 
Graham's  Town,  and  were  only  repulsed  after 
great  slaughter  had  taken  place  on  both  sides. 
After  some  further  hostdlities  in  1829,  10,000 
Kaffirs  invaded  Uie  colony,  in  1836,  undef  a 
chief  named  Xoco,  and  devastated  the  eastern 
province.  The  British  troops,  under  Sir 
Benjamin  Durl«n  and  Sir  Harry  Smith,  sub- 
sequently invaded  Kaffirland,  and  exacted  a 
severe  retribution  from  the  aggrosstos.  In 
consequence  of  this  collision,  u  was  found 
necessary  to  reverse  the  policy  <3t  repreBsim 
and  extermination  which  had  hitherto  been 
employed.  In  1846,  however,  another  war 
broke  out,  owing  to  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  tiie  British ;  an  invacdon 
of  Kaffirland  followed,  and  much  bkmd  was 
abed  on  boA  rides.  In  1861-2  there  was  a 
further  renewal  of  faoetilities,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Boera,  whose 
treatment  of  the  natives  has  alvtays  been  such 
as  to  cause  them  to  look  with  suspicion  and 
hatred  upon  all  white  men.  A  year  or  two  later 
BritishKoffrariawasmadea  crowncolony,  and 
in  1866  was  incorporated  with  Cape  Colony. 

Xalpy,  Thb  Sieok  or  {\%^),  occurred 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.    On  May  19, 
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1858,  Sir  Hug:h  Boee  laid  siege  to  the 
town  of  Kalpy  from  the  north.  On  the*20th 
the  rebel  anny  made  a  spirited  sally,  but 
were  driven  back.  On  the  22iid,  being  be- 
tween a  double  fire,  they  again  attacked  Sir 
Hugh's  force,  and  were  only  beaten  back 
after  an  obstinate  combat,  Buffering  very 
heavily  under  the  charges  of  cavalry  and  the 
runs  of  the  hone  artillery.  All  that  ni^ht 
Kalpy  was  cannonaded,  and  in  the  morning 
of  the  23rd,  Sir  Hagh  Rose's  troops  advanced 
to  assault  the  town  in  two  columns.  But 
th^  encountered  no  redstanoe,  for  the  enemy 
had  fled,  and  the  whote  rebel  arsenal,  iaelud- 
ing  fifty  guns,  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
English. 

UaUeMn,  India*  Mutiny:  Avm-mI  lUgiMUr, 
1858. 

Xalimga,  Tuk  Sibqb  op  (Oct.,  1814). 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Cktorkha  War, 
in  1814,  Qeneral  QiUeqda  advanced  into  the 
Uhoon  valley,  and  oomuig  upon  the  fortified 
position  of  Kalunga,  summoned  the  Qoorkha 
chief,  Bulbuddur  Sing,  to  sorrender.  The 
Ooorkha  refused,  and  Qilleq>ie  determined  to 
carry  the  fort  by  assault.  His  men  were 
staggered  by  the  murderous  fire  directed  on 
them  as  they  advanced  op  to  the  wioket, 
when  ttie  general,  irritatea  by  the  repulse, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  com- 
panies of  Europeans,  and  mslwd  up  to  the 
gate,  bat  was  shot  throu^  the  heart  as  he  was 
waving  his  hat  to  his  men  to  follow  him.  A 
retreat  was  immediately  sounded ;  but  not 
before  twenty  officers  and  240  men  were  killed 
and  wounded.  A  monUi  was  lost  in  waiting 
for  heavy  ordnance  from  Delhi.  On  Nov.  27 
the  breach  was  reported  practicable,  and  a 
second  nnsucceesful  assault  was  made,  with  a 
loss  of  680  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
mortars  were  now  brought  into  play,  and, 
after  three  days'  incessant  shelling,  the  Gk>or- 
khas  sallied  forth  and  eeoaped.  [Qookkha 
War.] 

Kandy  Wars,  Thb.  Whilst  Ceylon 
was  under  the  rule  of  the  Portuguese  and 
Dutch,  the  Kandyan  territories  in  t^  interior 
of  the  island  had  remained  anconquered,  al- 
though a  kind  of  desultory  warfare  between 
the  natives  and  the  Europeans  was  kept  up. 
In  1799  and  1800  Mr.  North,  the  governor  of 
Ceylon,  endeavoured  to  induce  the  King  of 
Kiuidy  to  put  himself  under  British  pr)^ec- 
tion.  These  negotiations,  however,  &iled ; 
and,  in  1803,  Mr.  North  having  received  sn 
Hccession  of  power  by  the  separation  of  the 
government  of  Ceylon  from  that  of  Madras, 
at  once  invaded  the  Kand)'an  territories,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  3,000  men. 

Kan,  Thk  Sibob  op  (1856).  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  M'ar.  Colonel 
Fenwick  Williams  was  sent  to  Asiatic  Turkey 
to  organise  the  Turkish  army  against  the 
Russian  invaders.  On  the  approach  of  the 
Russians  under  Mouzarieff,  he  hastened  to 


Kars,  which  he  provisioned  for  four  months, 
and  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last.  Earth- 
works were  erected  wherever  they  seemed  to 
be  required.  Uoaravieff  arrived  before  Kars 
in  August  with  an  army  of  fiO.OOO  men,  a 
ptHrUon  of  which  was  detached  to  watch 
Erzeroum.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  as  many 
useless  months  as  possible,  Williams  directed 
the  Baahi-bazouks,  or  Turkish  cavalry,  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  Russian  army,  a  feat 
which  they  performed,  though  with  some  loss. 
On  Sept  29,  under  the  obscurity  of  them<»m- 
ing,  the  Roauans  made  a  grand  attack,  but 
were  met  with  such  a  stubborn  resistance  thai 
they  were  forced  to  retire,  with  a  lose  of  6,000 
men.  Williams  did  his  best  while  provisions 
lasted.  There  was  no  hope  of  relief  or  assist- 
ance. Selim  Faaha,  who  might  have  come  to 
his  aid,  refused ;  and  Omar  Pasha  was  too  far 
off.  On  Nor.  24,  therefore,  Williama  sent 
Captain  Teeedale  with  a  flag  of  trace  to  Moura- 
vieff.  TheRussianadisi^yedgreatgeneroBity, 
and  granted  terms  wbica  oonld  be  acc^ted 
without  loss  of  honour. 

Xeane,  John,  Ist  Lord  (b.  1780,  d. 
1844),  entoed  the  army  in  1793,  and  stnired 
in  Egypt,  the  Hediterranean,  and  Mar- 
tinique, down  to  the  year  1809.  Having 
reached  the  rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  he  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  third  division 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War.  In'I814  he 
was  made  major-general,  and  served  throu^ 
the  American  War.  He^MUsedei^tTeanm 
Jamaica  as  commander-in-cbie^  from  1823  to 
1 830,  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  the  time  he 
administered  the  civil  government  also.  In 
1833,  he  went  to  India  as  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bombay.  Five  years  later  (1838), 
he  received  orders  from  the  government  of 
India  to  organise  and  lead  a  force  intended  to 
co-operftte  with  the  Scinde  armj^,  on  the 
norui-weet  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Afghan  War ;  and  in  December  he  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  combined  forces. 
Ghazni  was  stormed,  and  the  English  troops 
entered  Ghazni,  and  restored  Shah  Shujah 
to  the  throne  of  Afghanistan,  while  DuSt 
Mahommed  fled  acroes  the  Oxus.  For  his 
sen-ices  in  this  expedition.  Sir  Jdm  Eeanewas 
raised  to  the  peerage  (1889). 

Kells,  Th  b  Cotmct l  of,  was  held  in  1 1 62  by 
Eugeniufi  III.'s  legate.  Cardinal  Faparo,  who 
brought  with  him  the  pallia  for  the  Aroh- 
bishops  of  Armagh,  Oashel,  Dnblin,and  Tuam. 
The  influence  of  St.  Malach^  was  prominmt 
at  this  sjmod,  and  anticipating  the  action  of 
the  synod  at  Cashel,  it  condemned  the  mar- 
riage of  ibe  detgy,  and  perh^eren  impoied 
tithes. 

Kemble,  John  MtTCHBLL  (b.  1807,  i'. 
1857),  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  actor 
Charles  Kemble.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  studied  in 
Germany.   He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  language  and  antiquitieB,  and 
booune  one  of  the  first  Anglo-^xoc  acholars 
in  EnropoL  His  fiirt  worka  of  importance 
ime  Coitx  Diplomatiemt  .£wi  Satconiei,  6  vols., 
1839  —  48,  a  valuabla  ctdlection  of  the 
charters  and  other  iiutTuments  of  the  period 
of  Anglo-Saxon  rule  in  England;  and  Th« 
Saxon*  in  JSngland,  2  vols.,  1849,  which  latter 
is  a  most  authoritative,  learned,  and  acute  ac- 
ooont  of  the  laws,  institationB,  and  social 
ctmditioQ  of  the  Rngliab  prerioue  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Mr.  Kemble  alto  edited 
Statt  Faptr;  %Ututrati9§  of  tht  8taU  tf 
Surop*  fnm  Ike  devolution  to  th*  Aeeetaion  If 
th»  Mtutt  of  Henovtr,  which  is  a  useful  com- 
piUtion  toe  the  student  o<  this  pwiod  of 
Iiiitary. 

Xnnp»  John  (b.  eirva  1380,  d.  U5i), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbuir,  vas  descended 
from  a  good  Kentish  uunily,  and  after 
holding  various  minor  preferments,  was 
in  1418  appointed  Bishop  of  Rochester,  from 
which  see  he  was  soon  tnmslated  to  London 
(1421),  He  was  one  of  the  council  of  regency 
during  Henry  VI. 's  minority,  and  iu  1426 
was  made  Chancellor,  and  in  the  same  year 
raised  to  the  arcbbishojiric  of  York.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  Cardinal  Beaufort  against 
Gloucester,  and  iu  1432  had  to  resign  the 
great  seaL  After  this  he  seems  for  some 
jreare  to  have  taken  no  very  prominent  part 
in  public  affairs,  but  in  14dO  he  was  again 
appmnted  Chancellor,  and  continued  to  hold 
the  seal  till  his  death.  Two  years  later  he 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
and  in  the  same  year  received  a  cardinal's  hat 
from  the  Pope.  He  displayed  great  flrmoess 
and  prudence  in  dealing  with  Jack  Cade  and 
his  followers,  and  by  his  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion kept  the  rivalry  between  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Somerset  witiiin  bounds  during  his 
lifetime. 

Hook,  X>«M  of  tht  AreKtMopt  ef  C(mt«4tiry. 

Ken,  Thohab  (i.  1637,  d.  1711), 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  bom  at 
Berkhampstead,  and  educated  at  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  About  the  year  1679  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Frinoeas  Hary,  wife  of 
William  of  Orange,  and  afterwaxds  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  at  Tangiers.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  whom  he 
attended  on  his  death  bed,  and  who  seems  to 
have  admired  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  dared 
to  refuse  to  allow  £leanor  Gwynn  to  lodge 
in  his  prebend's  house  at  Winchester.  He 
was  appointed  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in 
1686.  After  tlM  western  rebellion  he  visited 
Monmouth  in  prison,  and  was  the  pro- 
tector of  the  unhappy  victims  of  that  com- 
motion. Ken  was  one  of  the  "  Seven 
Bishops"  tried  for  potitiming  against  the 
Declaration  of  Indolgenoe  in  1688.  Den)ite 
his  conduct  on  this  occasion  ha  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  William  and  Mary,  and 


consequenUj  lost  his  Inshcfrio  after  the 

Revolution. 

iTffn^ftlj  Ebhbhoard  Melubika  TOK 
SoHULBNBEKO,  DucHXBs  OF  {d.  1743),  was  one 
of  the  mistreesee  of  George  I.  In  1714  she 
was  created  Duchess  of  Munster,  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  in  1719  Duchess  of  Kendal.  She 
affected  great  devotion,  and  sometimes  at-' 
tended  several  Lutheran  chapels  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  On  the  death  of  the  Dnke  of 
Somerset  no  Master  of  the  Horse  was  ap- 
pointed for  several  years,  the  profits  of  the 
place  being  paid  to  the  Duchess.  8he  seems 
now  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  dispenser 
of  the  king's  favours,  ana  waa  bribed  accord- 
iaglj.  She  received  £10,000  from  the  South 
Sea  OompODv.  In  1722  she  was  granted  the 
monopoly  of  coining  halfpence  for  Ireland, 
and  sola  it  to  Wood.  In  1727  she  was 
gained  over  by  Bolingbroke,  and  became 
the  leader  of  a  powerful  combination 
against  Walpole,  although  the  king  handed  a 
memorial,  conveyed  to  him  through  ner  hands, 
over  to  tba  minister.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  with  grief  onhearing  of  thedeath 
of  tieoige,  and  to  nave  imagined  that  a  raven 
which  flew  in  at  her  window  was  the  spirit 
of  the  king.  She  seems  to  have  possessed 
neither  b^uty  nor  intellect,  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  who  had  married  her  niece,  myn 
that  she  was  little  better  than  an  idiot. 

K«nilworth,  four  miles  from  Warwick, 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  and  on  his  rebellion  was  retaken  in  1266, 
after  a  siege  of  six  months,  at  which  time  the 
famous  "  Dictum  de  Kenilworth  "  was  drawn  up 
under  its  walls.  In  1327  it  was  the  scene  at 
the  imprisonment  of  Edward  II.,  at  the  time 
of  his  deposition,  and  subsequently  came  into 
the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  was  granted 
by  Elisabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  is 
famous  fm  the  entertainment  which  he  gave 
to  the  queen  in  lfi7&. 

Kenilworth,  Dictuh  db  (1266),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  treaty  made  between 
King  Henry  III.  and  the  remains  of  the 
baronial  party,  who  after  the  battle  of  Eve- 
sham shut  themselves  up  in  Kenilworth  Castle, 
where,  after  a  siege  of  several  months,  tiiey 
capitulated.  This  ordinance  was  then  drawn 
up,  declaring  the  plenary  power  of  the  kin^, 
annulling  the  acts  of  De  Montfort,  providing 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  the 
charters  should  be  maintained ;  tiiat  all  per- 
sons, with  the  «iception  of  the  De  Montfinis 
and  a  few  others,  might  compound  for  ^eir 
offences  with  a  fine ;  and  that  alt  who  sub- 
mitted within  forty  days  should  be  pardoned. 
At  the  same  time  all  persons  were  forbidden 
to  circulate  vain  and  foolish  stories  of  miracles 
regardinf^  SimtRi  de  Montfort,  or  to  repute 
him  a  samt  and  a  martyr.  The  Dictum  was 
accepted  by  the  barons,  except  a  few  who  held 
out  in  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  even  these,  when 
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they  enbimtted  in  1267,  wers  allowed  tbe  same 
terms  as  those  who  had  fielded  in  the  pre- 
ceding j'ear. 

Kennedy,  Jaxbs,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
(b.  1405,  d.  1466),  a  relative  of  James  II. 
oi  Scotland,  gave  offence  to  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford by  discovering  to  the  Ung  the  ''band" 
that  had  been  formed  between  that  nobleman 
andthoEarlot  Douglas.  Crawfurd,  in  revenge, 
laid  waste  the  bishop's  lands.  Daring  the 
first  part  of  the  minority  of  James  UI.,  Ken- 
nedy acted  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  of 
which  he  proved  hintseU  an  aUe  and  con- 
■dontiona  guardian.  Hr.  Boiton  obeerres 
that  he  was  the  first  eccledastio  who  held 
high  political  power  in  Scotland,  and  lo  to 
some  extent  marks  Uie  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Kennath  I.»  thb  Habdt  {d.  860],  was 
the  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Scots,  whom  he 

sacoeeded  fprobably  in  Glalloway)  in  832, 
thoogh  he  aid  not  obtain  Dalriada  proper  till 
some  years  later.  In  839  he  invaded  the 
Pictiahterritoryinconjunctionwit^the  Danes, 
and  in  844  fin^y  established  himself  on  the 
Pictish  Hirone,  to  whidL  he  had  a  daim  by 
maternal  descent,  thus  being  the  first  to  in- 
corporate the  two  kingdoms.  In  851  Kenneth 
hmlt  a  chnrchat  Dunkeld,  wliich  he  endowed 
richly,  and  to  which  he  removed  part  of  the 
relics  of  St.  Columba.  He  was  a  man  of 
warlike  character,  and  six  times  invaded 
Lothian,  burning  Dnnbar  and  Melrose.  His 
family  oonnsted  of  two  sons  —  Oonsiantine 
and  Aid  —  and  three  daoghten,  married 
respectively  to  Run,  King  of  the  Britons  of 
Stnithclyde,  to  Olaf,  King  of  Dublin,  and  to 
Aedh  Finnhath,  King  of  Ireland. 

Chnm.  Pi«ti  and  UeoU ;  Skens,  CMio  Seottaiwl  ; 
BobertBon,  farty  ITmji  of  Seottand. 

Zraneth  IZ.,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  ob- 
tained the  crown  of  Alban,  in  succession  to 
Colin,  971.  His  first  act  was  to  invade  Strath- 
clyde,  and  to  fortify  the  fords  of  the  Forth 
against  the  Britons ;  bis  next  to  invade  North- 
umbria,  whose  earl  he  carried  oS  captive. 
The  events  of  this  reign  are  exceedingly  ob- 
scure ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  Kenneth 
gained  a  great  victor}'  over  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
carty,  near  Perth,  and  that  he  was  slain  at 
Fettncum,  in  Kincardineshire  (995),  by  Fe- 
nella.  Countess  of  Angus,  in  revenge  for  tho 
murder  of  her  son  L  '  the  king.  The  story  of 
the  Ea^lish  chroniclers  that  King  Edgar  ceded 
Lothian  to  Kenneth,  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  the 
Enghah  crown,  is  without  foundation. 

Kenneth  IZI.t  thb  Grim,  son  of  Duff, 
succeeded  Constantino  III.  as  king  of  Allmn, 
997.  In  1000  he  was  engaged  in  warfare 
with  EUirired  of  England.  He  was  killed 
in  battle  in  Stratbeam,  1003,  by  his  cousin 
Malcolm,  who  succeeded  him  ss  Malcolm  XI. 

Kant,  Pbbhaob  nr.  The  earldom  of  Kent 
was  held,  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  three  individuals ; 


(1)  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  brother  to 
William  L  (1067)  ;  (2)  "William  of  Ypres 
(1141) ;  and  (3)  Hubert  de  Bur^  (1227) ;  none 
of  whom  transmitted  the  honour.  In  1S21 
King  Edward  1.  granted  the  earldom  to  his 
younger  son,  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  who, 
however,  was  attunted  in  1330.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  title  was  restored  to  his  son 
Edmuntj,  who  died,  as  did  his  younger  brother, 
childless.  The  earldom  was  then  inherited 
by  a  sister's  son,  Sir  Thomas  Holland, 
whose  grandson,  Thomai^  was  created  Dnlra 
of  Surrey  (1397).  In  spite  of  the  latter's 
having  been  bdwaded  in  1400,  and  declared  a 
traitor  in  I^u-liament,  his  son  Edmund  re- 
ceived his  lands,  ai^  sat  in  Parliament  as 
Earl  of  Kent  (14051.  On  his  death  without 
issue  (1407),  the  tiUe  became  extinct.  It 
seems  to  mtve  been  revived  in  &Tour  of 
William  NeviQ,  Lord  Fauconberg,  about 
1461  ;  but  he  also  died  childless,  and  tlM 
earldom  was  granted  in  1466  io  Edmund 
Grey,  fourth  Lord  Rut^n,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  nntil  1740.  Henry,  the  twelfthand 
last  earl  of  this  creation,  was  raised  to  a 
dukedom  of  the  same  style  in  1706.  The 
title  of  Duke  of  Xmt  was  revived  for  Edward, 
fourth  son  tA  tong  Oeoree  HL  and  father  oi 
Queen  "Victaia,  who  died  without  male  issne 
in  1820. 

Kenl^  KraoDOH  OP,  took  its  name  from 
the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Cantii — whom  Csesar 
found  inhabiting  this  part  of  our  island. 
Tradition  has  reocoded  that  in  the  year  449 
"  Hengest  and  Hoisa,  invited  by  Vortigem. 
King  of  the  Britons,  sought  Britain."  After 
the  battle  of  Crayford,  in  456,  we  read  that 
"  the  Britons  then  forsook  Kent,  and  fled  in 
terror  to  London.*'  The  first  Teutonic 
kingdom  seems  to  have  been  established  in 
England  by  the  Jutes— a  Low  Gtonoan  tribe 
who  also  gained  possession  of  the  Ide  of 
Wight.  It  is  not  altogether  imposnble  that 
there  were  two  Jutish  kingdoms  founded  in 
Kent,  the  memory  of  which  was  in  later  times 
preserved  by  the  division  of  the  realm  into 
two  sees,  with  Canterbury  and  Rochester  re- 
spectively as  seats  for  the  *^  bishop's  stotd.** 
For  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  we  hear 
little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  till  towards  the  dose  of  the  mzth 
century,  when  Augustine  on  landing  in  tiiis 
island  found  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent.  Ethel- 
bert,  who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
when  (mly  a  child  of  some  eight  years,  had  in 
the  course  of  a  lon^  reign  largely  extended 
the  bounds  of  his  kingdom,  and  pushed  his 
way  up  the  Thames  valley,  till  in  568  he  was 
defeated  at  Wimbledon  by  the  West  Saxon 
king — tho  first  battle  between  the  Teutonic 
invaders.  But  despite  this  disaster  Ethel- 
bert's  reign  was  one  of  great  success  for  the 
Kentish  kingdom.  Some  ten  ^ears  before  the 
end  of  the  century  his  authority  was  more  or 
leas  paramount  as  far  north  as  the  Humber, 
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and  the  }Cinge  of  Essex,  East  Aoglia,  and 
Mercia  were  d^tendent  upon  him.  His  fame 
had  even  extended  as  far  as  the  Continent ; 
and  his  wife  was  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
the  Frankiah  king,  Charibeit.  'llie  sd- 
premacy  of  Kent  at  the  time  tA  the  firvt 
conversion  may  he  considered  as  the  main 
caose  of  the  metropolitan  sne  b^g  fixed 
at  CanterbuiT.  On  Etbelbert's  death  in 
616,  his  son  ^idbald  seems  to  have  relapsed 
into  paganism;  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
Korthumbrian  power  we  read  that  Edwin 
wsfl  overlord  of  every  English  kingdom  except 
Kent,  and  Kent,  too,  was  closely  knit  to 
Northomherland  by  the  marriage  of  Eadbald's 
daughter  Ethelburga  to  Edwin.  It  was  this 
marriage  that  led  to  the  first  conversion  of 
Northumberland  and  the  mission  of  PauUnus 
to  the  north  of  England.  But  by  this  time 
the  days  of  Ken^i  sapienw^  were  over; 
and  the  chief  interest  in  the  lator  his- 
tory of  this  kingdom  is  the  &ct  that-  its  sove- 
reigns  were  the  first  to  issue  a  code  of  laws, 
or  to  reduce  their  laws  to  writing.  The 
codes  of  Ethelbert,  of  Lothaire  and  Eadric 
(673— 690),  and  of  Wihtned  (690),  are  stiU 
extant.  Dwpta  the  importance  attaching 
to  Kent  ae  being  the  seat  of  the  arch- 
bishopric, it  seems  to  have  henceforward 
held  its  own  among  the  rival  kingdoms  with 
difficulty.  We  i-ead  how  in  686  it  was 
ravaged  by  Ceadwalla  of  Wessex,  and  how 
next  year  its  folk  burnt  Ceadwalla's  brother 
Mull — an  offence  which  led  to  a  second 
invasion  by  the  West  Saxon  king.  In  694 
Ine,  King  of  Wessex,  received  blood-money 
for  the  ^ughter  of  MuU ;  and  in  692  we 
read  of  there  being  two  kings  in  the  land. 
"Kent,"  says  Dr.  Btubbs,  "  in  the  eighth  cen> 
tunr  broke  up  into  the  kingdoms  of  the  East 
and  West  Kentings,  probably  on  the  lines  of 
the  earlier  kingdoms,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  nnited  by  Ethelbert."  As  the  power  of 
Merda  increaseditisprobablethat  the  country 
came  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  the 
kings  of  that  province  (more  especially  when 
the  roj-al  Kei:d;i8h  house  died  out),  and  later 
under  that  of  Wessex.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Kent  swayed  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Wessex  and  Mercia  we 
may  take  the  last  few  yean  irf  its  separata 
existenoe.  In  784  Auio,  the  father  of 
Egbert,  and  a  descendant  of  Cerdic,  the  West- 
Suon,  was  reigning  over  this  kingdom.  Ten 
years  later  the  Chronicle  tells  us  that  the 
tetgning  king's  name  was  Eadberht  Ptaen. 
l^ien  came  a  time  of  Mercian  snnremai^; 
tor  Kennlf  of  Mercia  drove  out  Eadberht  in 
796,  and  made  his  brother  Cuthred  king.  On 
Cuthred's  death  the  throne  was  seized  by 
Baldred,  who  in  823  was  driven  out  by 
Egbert  of  Wessox.  But  even  now  Kent  was 
hfutUy  an  integral  part  of  the  West-Saxon 
realm.  Egbert  made  it  into  a  separate 
kingdom,  subject  to  the  overlordship  of 
Wessex.  tm  his  eldest  aoa  .XthelwnU;  and 
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when  .Xthelwult  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne  Kent  was  given,  with  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Essex,  to  Athelstan.  Again,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  we  read  in  the  Chronicle 
that  Ethelberht  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Kentish  pec^  in  9&fi.  There  doee  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  for  supposing  tlwt 
Kent  continued  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom  after  the  accession  of  Ethelberht  to 
the  throne  of  Wessex  (S60),  but  we  probaUy 
have  traces  of  its  Witan,  and  even  of  the 
Witan  of  one  of  the  two  sub-kingdoms  into 
whitdi  it  had  been  divided  a  oentnxy  and  a  half 
eariier ;  when,  after  the  king  andaU  the  "  high 
Witan"  had  gone  home  in  despair,  *'uie 
East  Kentish  men  made  peace  with  the 
Danish  army,  and  gave  them  £3,000."  Under 
Edward  the  Confessor  Kent  formed  part  of 
Gtodwin'a  earldom  of  Wessex,  but  its  distinct 
character  as  compared  viUi  the  rest  of 
Sontbran  England  may  be  traced  in  its  being 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  same  reign  sepa- 
rated from  that  province,  and  given,  together 
with  Essex,  into  the  hands  of  Ctodwiirs  aon 
Leofwine.  After  the  conquest  Kent  seems 
for  a  time  to  have  been  created  a  County 
Palatine  (or  William  I.'b  half-brother,  Odo, 
who,  however,  must  have  forfeited  this  honour 
at  tiie  b^^ning  of  the  next  reign.  [Gavel- 
kind.] 

Enros  or  KXxr. 


Hengest  

d.  48S 

Xao  

d.  S19 

Ooia  

Eormenrio  

Ktbalbert  

d.  m» 

Eadbold  

d.  640 

Ercombert  

d.  «H 

Egbert  

d.  m 

Lothaire  

i.  ett 

£«drio  

d.  686 

Wifatrod  

d.  789 

Eodbertit  

d.  748 

Bthalbert  H.  

d.m 

Alrio  

d.  7M 

Eadberht  Pnen  .... 

<L  79> 

Antlo-Saxon  Chronielf;  Lappen 
Sozm  KiHfi ;  Stnbhi,  Cond.  UtA. 

bag,  Amitv- 

[T.  A.  A.] 


Xant^  Edhukd  G-mt,  Earl  of  {d.  1488), 
known  m  the  early  part  of  his  life  as 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  was  originally  on 
the  Lancastrian  side,  but  during  the  battle  of 
Northampton  be  deserted  to  the  Yorkists,  to 
whose  victory  he  contributed  matly  by  tiiia 
piece  of  treachery.  On  Edward  IV.^a  aceee- 
sLOn,  he  was  received  into  the  royal  favour, 
and  created  Earl  of  Kent  and  Lord  High 
Treasurer.  He  managed  to  preserve  his 
titles  and  estates  till  his  death,  notwithstand- 
ing the  different  changes  of  government. 

Kentigern,  Sr-,  or  St.  Musoo  {d.  603  P), 
was  a  contemporary  of  St  Columba,  and  the 
apostle  of  Strathclyde.  He  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  see  of  Glas^w,  where  he  seems 
to  have  long  lived  in  qmet,  till  the  disorders 
of  tiie  age  drove  him  from  that  district  into 
Wales.    There  he  founded  a  monastery  and 
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bishopric  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  which  received 
ita  Dame  from  hia  disciple  Asaph.  When 
Rydderch  Hael  eatablished  his  rule  in  Strath- 
^de,  and  after  the  battle  of  Ardderyd  (513), 
Christianity  could  once  more  revive  in  those 
parts,  Kentigem  was  recalled  to  his  old 
diocese,  with  Hoddam,  in  Dumfriesshire,  for 
his  headquarters,  till  he  once  more  removed 
to  Glasgow.  Thence  he  seems  to  have  pro> 
oeeded  on  his  missionary  labours  to  Galloway 
and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Scotland, 
eqtecially  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dee. 
An  old  legend  tells  how  St.  Kentigem  and 
8t.  Colomba  met  before  their  death,  and 
passed  several  days  together  in  spiritual  con- 
versation. 

Skene,  CMic  Seotlond;  Forbei,  CoI«n(lar  of 
ScottM  Satnt*. 

ZentUli  Petdtiou,  Thb  (HOl),  was  an 
expression  of  public  opinion  against  the  peace 
policy  shown  by  the  Tories  in  their  delay 
in  voting  sappliee,  and  in  seconding  the 
meaaaree  taken  by  William  III.  for  the 
security  of  Europe  against  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Ijouis  XIV.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  William  Colepepper,  chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  at  Maidstone,  and  signed  by 
the  deputy  lieutenants,  about  twenty  justices 
of  the  peac^  and  a  la^e  number  of  fre»< 
holden.  It  deprecated  "  tiie  least  distrust  ot 
his  most  sacred  majesty  "  on  the  part  of  the 
Commons,  and  implored  the  House  "  that  its 
royal  addresses  might  be  turned  into  Bills  of 
Supply."  It  was  sent  up  to  London  in  the 
hands  of  William  Colepepper,  and  with  him 
vent  four  gentlemen  <»  the  county  to  pre> 
sent  H.  The  House  of  Commons  was  in- 
dignant at  the  idea  of  one  countv  setting  it- 
self in  opposition  to  the  unitea  wisdom  of 
the  count^,  and  perhaps  still  more  so  at 
the  indirect  way  in  which  it  was  first 
brought  under  its  notice.  The  petitioners 
could  only  get  their  document  presented  at 
all  on  condition  that  they  would  avow 
their  deed.  Seymour  and  Howe  violently 
denounced  them.  The  petition  was  voted 
"  scandalous,  insolent,  seditious ;  "  and  the 
five  gentlemen  were  removed  in  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  But  public  opinion 
was  unammous  in  their  favour,  being  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  "  Legion  Memorial,"  drawn 
up  by  Daniel  Defoe,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  the  petitioners  were  set  free.  Hallam 
remarks  that,  "  though  no  attempt  was  made 
to  call  the  authority  of  the  House  in  question 
by  kabeat  eorput  or  other  legal  remedy,  it 
was  discussed  in  pamphlets  and  general  con- 
versation, with  little  advantage  to  a  power  so 
arbitrary,  and  so  evidoitly  abused  in  the 
imnwdiate  instance." 

Bnmet,  fiitt.  of  Bia  Ok»  3^<>>*>'  Stanhope, 
Reign  of  Qimm  Jmm;  Hallam,  <Anut,  Hift.; 
Bojer,  ilnnalt. 

XM7<A>  Li^td,   1st  Lobd  {h.  1733, 
1802),  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1761. 


In  1780  he  made  himself  a  great  reputa- 
tion by  his  skill  in  conducting  tba  defenoo 
of  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  Attorney-General,  and  in  1784 
became  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  1788  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Mansfield  as  Chief  Justice  of  tiis 
King's  Braidi. 

Keppfll,  AuovsTus,  Viscount  {h.  1728, 
d.  178S),  entered  the  navy  under  Lord  Anson. 
In  1749  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  two  years  later  displayed  some  judgment 
in  negotiations  with  the  Court  of  Algiers. 
On  the  French  War  breaking  out,  in  1767, 
Keppel  served  with  distinction  under  Hawke, 
and  next  year  captured  Goree,  under  difiBcult 
circumstances.  In  1769  he  took  part  in  the 
fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and,  in  1761  and  1762 
respectively,  he  conduct«d  the  naval  part  of 
the  operations  in  the  capture  of  Belleiue,  and 
CQOunanded  at  Havann^.  In  1765  he  was  a 
liOrd  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  Rockin^um 
ministry.  For  some  years  he  remained  in 
£ngland  unemployed,  and  in  1778  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet. 
On  July  27,  after  being  reinforced,  Keppel 
encountered  the  French  fleet  off  Ushant.  He 
utterly  failed  to  bring  them  to  a  decisive 
action,  and  tamely  allowed  them  to  escape  in 
the  night.  Thereupon  ensued  a  series  of 
mntuaf  reciiminations  between  Keppel  and 
Falliser,  his  second  in  command.  A  court- 
martial  ensued,  which,  after  sitting  for  a 
month,  declared  the  charges  against  Keppel 
to  be  unfounded.  Kcppel's  case  became  a 
party  (question,  and  the  Whigs  made  it  a 
vital  pomt  to  gain  an  acqnitloL  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  the  popular  voice  on 
his  side,  as  well  as  the  advocacy  of  Erskioe, 
and  he  escaped  amid  the  loud  acclamations  of 
the  nation  generally,  and  of  the  Whi^  in 
particular.  In  March,  1782,he  was  appomted 
to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  but  re- 
signed on  the  formation  of  the  Coalitim 
Ministry-,  only  to  resume  the  post,  howevn-, 
in  four  months  under  the  same  government. 
On  Pitt's  accession  to  office  he  again  resigned, 
and  took  no  further  part  in  politics  till  his 
death,  in  1786.  As  a  naval  commander, 
Keppel  showed  no  talent,  nor  even  the  most 
commonplace  enterprise,  and  owes  his  position 
in  history  entirely  to  his  own  blunders  and 
the  accident  of  his  fiunily  connection  with 
the  Whigs. 

X0r  or  FaRKtKHVBST  (rf.  1685)  iras  the 
son-in-law  of  Kirkcald?  of  Oruige,  who 

made  him  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  Queen 
Mary's  interest,  1671.  On  the  capture  of 
Edinburgh,  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Enghuid,  from  the  resentment  of  Mortem. 
He  was  a  bold  soldier,  and  as  warden  of  the 
Scotch  Marches  became  embroiled  with  the 
English  (1684),  in  a  disturbance  in  whidi  it 
was  said  that  Arran  was  implicated  :  a  demand 
from  the  English  court  for  his  surrender  and 
trial  was  rendered  futile  by  his  death. 
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Zsnui  IS  the  name  girea  to  the  li^ht- 
armed  Irisb  foot-soldiers.  They  are  deecnbed 
for  the  fiiBt  time  in  the  Saga  of  which 
eives  the  Norse  account  of  the  battle  of 
IbrunaDburh ;  and  the  name  was  used  for  the 
Ixidi  irregulu  iniantry  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Xe|t»R(>BBRT(rj.l649),ataiiiierot'W'Tmond- 
ham,  in  Norfolk,  was  a  leader  in  the  Nrafolk 
insurrection  of  1649.  Having  collected  a  body 
of  16,000  men,  he  encamped  on  Mousehold 
Hill  (q.v.),  near  Norwich,  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Tt^'Tig  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiolk,  holding 
a  daily  court,  before  which  were  tried  euch  of 
the  country  gentlemen  as  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  On  Aug.  1  Ket  took  Norwich, 
and  subsequently  drove  out  the  Marqais  of 
Northampton,  who  had  re^occupied  the  city. 
At  this  tune  the  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared 
npoQ  the  scene  with  a  large  body  of  men,  and 
having  cut  off  Ket's  provisions,  forced  him  to 
a  batUe,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  being  soon  ^terwards  hanged  in 
chainfl  at  Norwich  Castle. 

Froud«,  flW.  ^  Aiff. ;  Trtler,  Hirt.  o/  Ei- 
ward  Yt.  aiii  ITary. 

Xhelatt  in  the  Ghilzai  country  of  Af- 
ghanistan, was  taken  possession  of  by  Shere 
All  in  1865.  In  1878  it  was  captured,  during 
the  second  Afghan  War,  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart. 
It  was  evacuated,  and  restored  to  Abdur 
Rahman,  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  in  1880. 

Khirkea,  The  Battlb  op  (Nov.  5,  1817), 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  the 
Mahratta  troops  of  the  Feishwa  Sajee 
Bao.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
by  the  English  commander,  Colonel  Borr. 
llie  Mahratta  general  took  advantage  of 
a  gap  in  the  English  line,  to  launch  a  select 
body  of  cavalry  against  it,  hoping  to  cut 
the  English  in  two.  The  energy  of  the  com- 
mander, Colonel  Burr,  prevented  this,  and  the 
Mahrattas,  chai^d  by  the  English  troops, 
broke  and  fled. 

EhondSf  The,  are  inhabitants  of  the  part 
of  Orissa  lying  south  of  the  Ibhanuddy. 
They  are  a  very  primitive  community,  re- 
taining their  old  patriarchal  government, 
habits,  and  superstitions.  Among  other  cus- 
toms they  wei-e  long  addicted  to  the  sacrifice 
of  human  beings  to  the  earth  goddess,  for  the 

Surpose  of  increasing  the  fertility  of  their 
elds.  The  custom  was  to  hack  the  living 
Tictim  in  pieces,  divide  the  flesh,  and  bury 
it  in  the  respective  plots  of  ground.  The 
exertions  of  Major  Macpherson,  Sir  John 
Grant,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  were  successful 
in  destroying  the  custom  disproving  its 
efficiency  (1837—49). 

Xidd,  Captain  Williah  (i2.  1701),  was  a 
noted  pirate  living  in  retirement  in  New  York, 
when  he  was  selected  by  the  Earl  of  Bellamont, 
governor  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  to 
Buppren  piracy  in  Qie  Indian  Ocam.   As  the 


English  Admiralty  threw  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fitting  out  a  man-of-war  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  ship  called  the  Adventure  Galley  was 
equipped,  chiefly  the  subscriptions  of  the 
Whig  ministers.  Kidd  was^utincommand^and 
took  with  him  a  commission  under  liie  great 
seal,  empowering  him  to  seise  pirates.  The 
king's  right  to  Uie  goods  found  in  possession 
of  diese  malefoctots  was  granted  b^  letters 
patent  to  the  supporters  of  the  expedition,  his 
majesty  reserving  only  one-tenth  of  the  spoil 
to  himself.  In  Feb.,  1697,  Kidd  sailed  from 
the  Hudson,  and  finding  th&t  plundering 
merchant  vessels  was  more  profitable  than 
attacking  gangs  of  desperate  men,  he  soon 
"fliTewofithe  character  of  a  privateer  and 
became  a  pirate."  It  was  about  Aug.,  1698, 
that  this  was  made  known  in  London,  and  Kidd 
was  arrested  at  New  York,  to  which  town  ha 
had  returned.  He  was  taken  to  England,  and 
there  hanged  with  throe  of  bis  cumpanions. 
MHaulaj-  Bf^-  of  Eng. 

XiUftNf  Earls  of,  Hiis  family  traced 
its,  descent  throng  Maurice  Pitigerald  to 
Walter  Fitzothra,  the  Castellan  of  Windsor. 
His  son  Gerald  became  Lord  OfEalOT-  in  1206. 
John,  the  seventh  lord,  brother  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Desmond,  was  on  his  victory  over  De 
Vescy— till  then  Lord  of  Kildare— in  1316 
created  Earl  of  Xildank  and  died  soon  after. 
The  fourth  earl,  Maunce,  was  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  and  died  in  1390.  Thomas,  the 
seventh  earl,  was  Lord  Deputy  till  his  death 
in  1478,  and  from  this  tune  the  Earls  of 
Kildare  became  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
all  Ireland,  opposed,  but  as  a  rule  unsuccess- 
fully, by  the  Butlers.  [For  the  further 
fortunes  of  this  family  see  separate  articles, 
and  the  Fitzoehalds.]  The  ducal  family  of 
Leinster  at  ia«acait  represents  this  anoent 
house. 

KildaM.  Gbbald,  8th  Eaio.  or  {d.  1613), 
was  thirty -three  years  chief  governor  of  Ire* 
land.  In  1487,  the  earl,  as  Lord  Deputy, 
actively  assisted,  at  the  coronation  of  Lambert 
Simnel  as  Edward  VI.,  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublm.  His  brother,  the  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, fell  at  Stoke.  However,  when  the  earl 
made  his  submismon  to  Edgeoumbe,  the 
king's  controller,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  VII.  at  Windsor,  he  again  became 
Lord  Deputy.  After  Warbeck's  landing  in 
Ireland,  however,  his  office  was  taken  fiom 
him,  and  Sir  Edward  Poynings  had  him  at- 
tainted. He  was  then  sent  over  to  England,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower.  Sbny  stories  are  told 
of  his  conduct  there,  and  his  frank  avoml 
that  he  burnt  the  cathedral  at  Cashel  because 
he  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it,  is  said  to 
have  convinced  Henry  tiiat  he  was  no  con- 
spirator. The  Bishop  of  Meath,  his  chief 
accuser,  concluded  his  charges  by  saying, 
"  You  see  what  a  man  he  is — all  Ireland  can- 
not rule  him."  "Then,"  said  the  king,  "it 
is  meet  that  he  should  role  all  Ireland.^'  Ao- 
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cordiogly  the  Earl  of  Kildsre  was  again  made 
Lord  Deputy,  and  remained  bo  till  hia  death. 
From  this  time,  however,  he  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  waged  incessant  war  against  the 
natives,  who  were  again  encroaching  on  the 
Fale,  till  he  fell  in  battle  against  the  U'l&wres 
(1513). 

Uooie,  HM.  of  iTtland ;  Froude,  ffirt,  iff  Bng. 

ZildorVi  Obhald  Fitzobhald,  9th  Eahl 
or  {d.  1534),  became  Lord  Deputy  after  his 
father's  death  in  1513,  and  remained  so  till 
1619,  when,  tnsptte  of  his  successful  administra. 
tion,  he  was  superseded  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 
The  hereditary  feud  with  the  Butlers  (q.v.)> 
meanwhile,  assumed  such  dimensions  that, 
though  he  had  again  been  made  Lord  Depufy 
in  1.^1,  he  was  sommoned  to  England  and 
kept  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  from  1626  to 
1530.  In  1932,  though  the  stniggla  with  the 
Sutlers  was  still  going  on,  be  was  again  Lord 
Deputy,  but  in  ln34  he  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  England,  though  he  was  allowed  to 
appoint  a  deputy  during  his  absence.  Qerald 
appointed  his  son.  Lord  Thomas,  and  after 
supplying  his  own  castles  with  artillery  and 
ammimition  from  Uko  royal  magazines,  he  left 
for  England.  He  was  at  -oace  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  it  is  reported  he  was  be- 
headed. 

Xildare,  Gerald,  Uth  Eakl  QF(d.  1585), 
was  brother  of  Thomas,  the  tenth,  and  second 
son  of  Qerald,  the  ninth  earL  On  his  father's 
death  he  was  only  ten  years  old ;  but  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  govemment  to  cap- 
ture him,  he  was  ctmveyedaway  from  Ireland 
to  the  Ccmtineait.  Cardiiml  Pole,  a  ralaii<m 
of  his  mother,  I^y  Gray,  sent  for  him  into 
Italy,  in  which  country  he  was  educated.  His 
estates  were  restored  under  Edward  VT.,  and 
under  Mary  ho  was  reinstated  in  all  his 
honouTB.  The  attainder,  however,  was  not 
reoUy  reversed  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
He  was  active  in  suppressing  Irish  insurrec- 
tions, and  died  in  I58a  in  the  Tower,  where 
he  had  been  seat  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
neoted  with  the  Oeraldine  rebellion  in  the 
south.  All  his  sons  died  early,  without  issue, 
and  the  family  honoun  descended  to  the 
present  house  of  Leinster,  through  a  brother 
of  his. 

Frondft,  But,  of  Eng. ;  Iiodge,  Petrag4. 

Kmcenny,  SYKon  at,  consisting  of  all 
the  Irish  bishops  and  dele^tes  from  the 
clergy,  met  at  Kilkenny  in  May,  1642,  and 
decided  that  no  distinction  was  to  be  made 
between  the  old  Irish  and  the  new,  or  Anglo- 
Irish.  A  common  oath  of  association  wns 
agreed  on ;  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  was  to 
be  Golicited,  and  any  repetition  of  the  Ulster 
oi^rages,  which  theSj-nod  condemned,  was  to 
bring  down  excommunication  on  the  authors. 
A  central  council  was  established,  and  com- 
manders were  appointed  for  the  different  pro- 
vincee— Owen  Roe,  for  Ulster;  Preatoo,  for 
Leiniter;  Barry,  for  Monster;  and  Colonel 


John  Burke,  for  Connaught.  In  1643  a  papal 
legate,  Scanimpi,  joined  them ;  and  it  ww 
under  his  guidance  that  the  council  opposed 
the  Cessation.  First  Lord  Mountgarret,  and 
then  Rinuccini,  occupied  the  place  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council.  In  1647,  after  the  failure 
of  Glamorgan's  treaty,  they  concluded  peace 
with  Ormtmde;  hnt  it  wai  <mlj  in  1649,  after 
Binoocini  had  fled,  that  they  were  really  in 
earnest. 

Fnmda,  A^h  in  Inload. 
XiUcenny,  Thk  Contbictios  at  (1342). 
Alarmed  at  the  attitude  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
lords,  Edward  III.  sent  instructions  to  his 
justiciary,  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  bidding  him 
exclude  tiioee  who  were  possessed  of  great 
Irish  flstatea  from  the  high  offices  of  ^te, 
and  replace  tbem  by  Englishmen  whose 
estates  lay  at  home.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  measure,  D'Arcy  «lled  a 

gtrhament  at  Dublin,  which  the  Earl  of 
eamond  and  the  other  members  of  the  Irish 
party  refused  to  attend.  The  latter  called  a 
gennal  meeting  of  tiiose  who  sympotirised 
with  him;  and  this  convention,  meeting  at 
Kilkenny  in  Nov.,  1342,  addreased  a  petition 
to  Edward  III.  pointing  out  that  English 
misgovemment  had  led  to  the  loss  of  nearly 
all  Leinster,  appealing  to  Magna  Carta,  and 
stating  their  feara  as  to  a  resumption  of 
grants  and  as  to  the  contemplated  supplant- 
ing of  the  English  by  blood  by  Enguah  by 
birth.  EdwanTs  reply  to  this  remonstrance 
ia  not  extant,  but  he  aeeins  to  have  received 
it  grodoosly. 

does  Ib^  16  Edward  ITC. 

Kilkouiy,  Ths  Btatuti  op  (1367),  wu 
passed  in  a  Parliament  hdd  in  the  town  of 
this  name,  when  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
was  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  third  time.  This 
statute  was  intended  to  check  the  degeneracy 
ot  the  Anglo-Irish.  Ita  chief  provinont 
were — the  prohibition  of  intermarriages  be- 
tween the  Ei^;lish  and  the  natives ;  of  gossi- 
pred,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Brehon  law  by 
the  English,  who  were  also  forbidden  to  make 
war  on  the  natives.  No  man  of  English  rare 
waa  henceforth  to  be  allowed  to  assume  an 
Irish  name,  dress,  language,  or  customs; 
while  no  Irish  were  for  tiie  future  to  he 
allowed  to  pasture  their  cattle  on  English 
ground,  or  to  be  admitted  to  any  religious 
house  or  benefice.  The  breach  of  these  pro- 
visions entailed  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 
In  addition  to  the  above  enactments,  it  wus 
alfio  provided  that  no  Irish  were  to  be 
called  in  as  minstrels.  Coyne  and  livery  are 
also  strictly  forbidden.  The  statute,  it 
may  be  pointed  out,  was  directed  exclusively 
against  the  Anglo-Irish,  and  where  it  deau 
with  the  natives,  only  does  so  to  protact  them 
from  the  lawless  baronage. 
Hftllam,  Cotrnt.  BUt. 

Xillnlft,  Fkbkch  Attrmpt  at.  On  Aug. 
22,  1798,  General  Humbert  knded  at  Killala, 
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in  Mayo,  with  about  1,100  men,  and  was 
joined  by  some  Irish  inBui^;cntB.  He  kept 
excellent  discipline,  and  prevented  the  Fro- 
teatauts  (among  them  the  Bishop  of  Kilkla] 
from  bung  molested  the  rebeu.  Gteneral 
Lak«*B  troops  fled  before  the  invaders ;  but  on 
the  destruction  of  the  reinforcements  that 
were  coming  by  sea  to  his  he^  General 
Humbert  found  himeelf  forced  to  Buxrender 
to  Lord  Comwallis. 

Alison,  Hitt.  ofSvimpe. 
KiXUsrew,  Sir  Hskht,  who  had  taken 
part  in  b'u-  Hear>'  Dudley's  pbt  against  Mary 
(15&6},  was,  in  1559,  selected  to  bring  the 
Earl  of  Arran  to  England.  In  1566  he  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots ; 
and  in  1569  was  employed  in  negotiating  for 
the  opening  of  fresh  ports  on  the  Baltic  to 
English  commerce.  Three  years  later  he  was 
sent  by  Elizabeth  to  try  to  bring  about  the 
delivery  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Scots,  and  her 
execution ;  and  was  subsequently  employed  in 
some  of  the  queen's  most  confidential  missions. 

Xilligrew,  Thomas  (b.  1611,  d.  1682}, 
after  having  been  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Charles  I.,  joined  Charlee  II.  in  his  exile, 
and  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Venice,  where 
his  protligate  conduct  did  much  harm  to  his 
master's  cause.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was 
made  master  of  the  revels,  a  post  for  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  w^  fitted.  He  bad 
conndetahle  inflnence  over  the  king,  and 
seems  to  have  used  it  not  unfrequentiy  for 
good.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  which  show 
him  as  the  candid  friend  of  the  king,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  divert  from  his  insatiable 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Killigrew  was  the  author 
ol  many  plays,  none  of  which,  however,  are 
of  any  stnking  merit. 

"  Killinif  no  Knrdw :  briefly  dis- 

couned  in  three  questions,  by  William  Allen," 
WHS  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  pablished  in  May, 
1637,  to  justify  the  asBasBination  of  CromweU. 
It  justified  the  recent  attempt  of  Sunder- 
vombe,  whom  it  compared  to  Brutus.  The 
uuthorship  of  the  pamphlet  is  generally 
attributed  to  Edward  Sexby,  the  Leveller, 
then  engaged  in  promoting  an  alliance  be- 
tween Levellers,  Boyalists,  and  Spaniards. 
It  was  claimed,  after  the  death  of  Sexby,  by 
Stlas  Titus. 

Glarend<m,  Hutory  qT  tk«  JIiMKm ;  Brelvii. 

Xilmamwgge,  Baromxss.  [Dabliko- 

TON,  COVHTBSS  OP.] 

XilmariLCK^  William  Botd,  2nd  Eaki, 
OF,  joined  the  rebellion  of  1746.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden  he  surrendered  himself, 
was  carried  to  London,  convicted  of  high 
treason,  and  executed  on  Tower  Hill  (1646). 
His  title  and  estates  were  forfeited  for  treason. 

Kilsyth,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Aug.  15, 1645), 
was  fought  during  the  Ci\'il  War  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  resulted  in  a  victory 
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for  Montrose  and  the  Cavaliers  over  the 
Covenanters,  who  were  commanded  by  Bailhe. 
Kilsyth  is  about  ten  miles  south  of  Stirling. 

Kilwardby,  Bobbkt,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  {d.  12791,  was  Provincial  of  the 
Dominicaiu  in  England.  On  the  death  ol 
Boniface  of  Savoy,  in  1270,  a  dispute  as  to 
his  socoesBor  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  monks  of  Conterbur)-,  which  resulted  in 
an  appeal  to  the  Pope,  who  nominated  Eil- 
wardby  to  the  vacant  see.  He  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  oflice,  and  adopted  a  concili- 
atory policy,  at  the  same  time  introducing 
manyvaloaolereforms.  ArchbishopKilwaxdb}* 
crowned  Ed wardl.and his  wife,  Eleantvof  Cas- 
tile, in  1274.  He  wan  also  presentatthe  great 
council  of  Lyons,  where  the  deputies  of  the 
Ureek  emperor,  Michael  Paheologus,  expressed 
their  longing  for  a  union  of  the  Easteon  and 
Western  Churches,  The  same  year  he  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  instil  something  of  his  own 
spirit  into  the  couriie  of  study  at  Oxford. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  him- 
self the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of 
works.  In  1278  he  whs  made  a  cardinal, 
whereupon  he  vacated  his  aitrhbiahopric,  and 
retired  to  Bome,  where  he  died. 
Hook,  UVM  nf  the  AreVbiAopt. 

Kilwardan,  Ahthpr  Wolpk,  Viscoukt 
{d.  July  23,  1803),  was,  in  1787,  made  Soli- 
citor-General for  Irehmd,  and  Attomey- 
Geneialin  1789.  In  1798  he  became  Lord  Cluat 
Justice  of  tbs  King's  Bench,  and  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage.  In  1803  he  was  unfortu- 
nately just  (Lriving  into  Dublin  when  Em- 
met's shortlived  insurrection  was  raging,  and 
together  with  his  nephew,  was  piked  by  the 
furious  rebels.  As  a  j  udge  he  was  well  known 
for  his  inclinatitms  to  mercy;  and,  beii^ 
Conan's  friend^  was  able  to  save  that  states- 
man frcnn  many  annoyances  in  1?98> 

Xiinbarl«y,  John  Wodehovbe,  1st  Earl 
op  (b.  1826),  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
third  Boron  Wodehouse.  In  1862  he  first 
took  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  post  he  held  successively  under 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Folmerston,  till 
1856,  when  he  was  appointed  ambaHudor  at 
St.  Petersburg.  In  1858  he  returned,  and 
I'esumed  his  post  in  Lord  Palmerston's  second 
administration  (1869).  In  1863  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  north  of  Europe 
to  endearoor  to  settle  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty,  and  next  ^'ear  succeeded  the  Earl 
of  Oarhsle  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  re- 
signing the  post  when  Lord  Russell's  admin- 
istratiou  retired  in  1866.  He  hdd  the  office 
of  Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  administra- 
tion from  1869  to  1870,  when  he  accepted  the 
Colonial  Office.  In  1874,  when  the  Liberal 
government  quitted  office,  he  retired  with  his 
collea^es.  In  1880  he  became  Secretarj'  of 
Stote  for  tiie  Colonies  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
second  administration,  and  in  1882  Secretary 
for  India. 
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yiiig,  is  derived  from  a  common  Aryan 
root,  meaning,  originally,  the  father  ot  a 
f&mily,  and  is  not  connected  bo  closely  with  kin 
aa  Old  English  ^aaa^o  would  suggest  {cyniHg=: 
max  of  the  race).  The  early  G^rmaiu  described 
by  Tacitus,  were  more  frequently  ruled  over 
by  elective  prineipet  in  peace,  or  temporary 
dtteea  in  war,  than  by  Idnga.  One  result  of  the 
migration  into  Britain  was  the  universal  es- 
tablishment of  monarchy  among  the  old  Eng- 
lish. But  the  earliest  kings  can  be  regarded 
only  aa  chief  magistrates,  or  permanent 
duce$.  The  constant  war  with  the  Britons 
had  developed  the  htrttoga  into  the  cyning. 
Bat  by  de^eee  a  halo  of  sanctity  surrounded 
the  royal  house.  Descent  from  Woden  marked 
it  out  for  special  reverence ;  and  though  the 
royal  dignity  remained  strictly  elective,  it  was 
veiy  exceptional  for  the  choice  of  the  Witan 
to  fall  on  any  but  a  member  of  the  traditional 
xoy^  xHCe.  As  the  representative  and  peraoni- 
flcatioii  <A  the  unity  of  the  state,  aa  the  chief 
magisteate  in  peace,  as  the  leader  of  the  host 
in  war,  the  Early  English  king  acquired  a 
position  which  ability  and  energy  oould 
always  make  imposing,  despite  the  consti- 
tutional check  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the  diffi- 
oaltieB  inherent  in  the  exercise  of  power  in  a 
primitive  (uid  disorderly  state  of  society.  The 
consolidation  of  the  smaller  states  into  greater 
(mee  was  invariably  attended  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  royal  power.  "  As  the  kingdom 
increased  in  extension,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs. 
"  the  royal  power  increased  in  intension." 
The  conception  of  the  sphere  and  functions  of 
kingship  was  enlarged.  The  development  of 
the  eomitatm  gave  the  monarch  a  faithful 
band  of  followers,  who  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  new  nobility.  The  blessing  of  the  Church 
gave  the  Christian  prince  new  attributes  of 
dignity  and  sanctity.   The  traditions  of  Im- 

girial  Rome  transferred  to  the  overlord  of  all 
ritain  the  prestige  of  the  emperor  within 
the  island  which  was  his  empire. 

Thus  throughout  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
the  theory  of  kingship  was  constantly  de- 
veloping ;  but  its  old  basis  remained  the  same. 
Edgar  was  as  much  the  king  of  the  race,  the 
personal  monarch  of  a  free  people  as  the 
smallest  "heptarchic"  sovereign.  But  the 
growth  of  a  feadolinn  of  native  origin  side  by 
side  as  yet  with  the  old  Teutonic  polity 
gradually  modified  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  kingship.  In  the  earliest  tables  of 
wergilds,  the  value  of  the  king's  life  differs 
only  in  degree  from  the  value  of  the  life  of  a 
subject.  But  in  the  days  of  Alfred  a  rudi- 
mentary conception  of  treason  had  come  into 
existence.  '^.Tne  king  became  lord  of  the 
people,  and  was  nndually  becoming  lord  of 
the  soil  as  welli]  Though  still  national  mon- 
arch of  the  ra(^,  his  position  had  become  in 
part  at  least  affected  by  the  territorialising 
influences  that  attended  the  development  m 
the  Aogio-Sax<m  Ocmstitntion.  But  what 
the  king  gained  on  the  one  hand  he  lost  on 


the  other.  Whatever  fresh  prerogatives  were 
in  theory  assigned  to  him,  he  was  compelled 
to  delegate  them  to  feudal  vassals,  who,  if 
nominaUy  holding  thdr  powers  from  the  crown, 
were,  for  all  real  purposes,  more  independent 
of  him  than  the  national  ministers  of  the 
earlier  stages  of  kingship.  The  absence  of  an 
official  organisation — the  merely  personal 
character  of  old  English  kingship — makes  the 
transition  from  an  Edgar  to  an  Ethelred 
explicable.  Even  a  Harold  could  hardly  have 
held  his  own  against  the  feudalising  tend- 
encies of  the  time.  In  &ct,  the  election  of  the 
greatest  of  the  eai^s  to  the  seat  of  the  hoose  ot 
Cerdic,  was  as  gr«tt  a  triumph  of  the  feudal 
principle,  as  the  election  of  the  leader  of  the  na- 
tional party  waaatriumph  of  the  national  policy. 

The  Korman  Conquest  had  remarlmUo 
effects  upon  the  development  of  Knglish  Idng- 
ship.  Though  necessarily  introducing  a  large 
feudal  elemmt  into  the  oonstitntiou,  WilliamT. 
did  his  best  to  oountenict  the  disruptive  tend- 
endes  of  the  feudal  party  b^  emphasising  as 
strongly  as  he  could  the  'continnity  of  the  Old 
English  kingship, J  and  "^y  assigning  to  it 
fresh  prerogatives  such  as  were  claimed  by 
continental  sovereigns.  He  still  professed  to 
b«  the  national  king  of  the  peo^  OS  wdl  as  the 
[leudallordof  theuind.'^Hedia  his  best  to  use 
'fully  the  powers  which  theoretically  belonged 
even  to  the  feudal  king,  however  little  prac- 
tically they  were  in  most  countries  exercised. 
As  the  custodian  of  law  and  order,  as  the 
protector  of  the  people  against  the  anarchy 
and  disruption  of  the  feudal  party,  the  Nor- 
man king  was  in  a  real  sense  the  leader  ot  his 
peoplei  Thus  the  general  effect  of  the  Con- 
quest on  kingship  was  a  great  development  of 
the  royal  power  on  the  old  lines.  The  con- 
stitutional checks  were  removed.  The  elec- 
tive element  became  nearly  nominal.  The 
establishment  of  a  strong  bureaucratic  system, 
and  an  elaborate  mechanism  of  organisation 
and  administration,  carried  the  royiu  power  to 
the  highest  point  ever  known  in  England. 

Henry  II.  completed  what  Henry  I.  hod 
begun.  The  feudal  reaction  suppressed,  the 
way  was  clear  for  the  consolidation  of  a  great 
despotism.  It  is  hard  to  realise  that  the 
monarchy  of  the  Angevina  was  a  giadual 
evolution  from  the  monarchy  of  the  old  West 
i9axon  kings.  Cfnt  though  the  stm^le  with 
the  Church  had  led  to  the  growth  of  the  op- 
position theory  of  the  divine  origin  ot  king- 
shipj  and  the  results  of  the  revived  study  of 
Roman  Iaw  doubtless  entered  into  the  idea 
of  kingship  as  realised  by  Henry  II.,  yet  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  power  in  Normandy 
Bufficiently  indicates  that  the  English  mon- 
archy had  mainly  developed  from  internal 
causes.  Feudal  Gaul  had  not  much  to  teach 
the  country  of  Edgnr  and  Dunstan.  The 
analogy  of  the  Carolings  was  too  remote  to 

8've  more  than  tiie  impulse  to  the  growth  of 
enry  II.*s  despotism. 

But  the  very  adnunistrative  system  which 
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gave  pennanence  to  tbe  power  of  the  Angevin 
monarchy,  even  when  the  caieleeaneBS  of  a 
Bicbard  or  the  tyranny  o(  a  John  bad  done  its 
beet  to  degrade  the  lustre  of  the  erown,  con- 
-ained  in  itself  the  etementa  of  the  constitution 
which  was  to  set  limits  to  the  prerogatives 
of  future  monarchs.  The  pure  despotiBm  of 
the  Conqueror  and  his  sons  1}ecaine  a  aeapotigm 
tempered  by  precedent  when  the  administra- 
tive system  bad  worked  long  enough  to 
establid)  a  bureaucratic  circle  of  adraimstra- 
tive  fiuoilies  and  a  well-defined  adminis- 
trative tradition.  A  baronage,  which,  in 
ceasing  to  bo  feudal,  bad  become  national,  led 
the  people  to  a  struggle  which  in  lees  than 
two  generations  from  Moffna  Carta  had  estab- 
lisbcd  the  mediseval  constitution  of  England. 

The  reign  of  Henry  III.  marks  the  transition, 
that  of  Edward  I.  the  completion  of  the  new 
theory  of  English  kingship.  The  legislative 
and  taxative  powers  were  now  reposra  in  tbe 
bands  of  tbe  national  representatives,  whose 
power  of  presenting  grievances  was  an  indica- 
tion of  that  national  feeling  in  accordance 
with  which  a  wise  king  woiild  govern.  Prac- 
tical efficacy  was  given  to  the  old  Teutonic 
maxim,  Lex  ^  eonuntu  pepnli  eonitilutiotu 
regit.  But  tbe  whole  executive  power  re- 
mained with  the  king.  He  still  had  in  bis 
hands  the  destinies  of  tbe  whole  state.  He 
took  the  initiative  in  everything.  He  governed 
Uie  country,  made  war  or  peace,  was  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  honour,  appointed  all 
ministers,  negotiated  all  treaties,  and,  throufj^b 
his  council,  even  exercised  concurrent  legis- 
lative and  taxative  powers  with  those  of  Parlia- 
ment. So  long  as  tbe  nation  trusted  him,  he 
could  do  almost  anything ;  but  he  was  therAr 
pclitieut,  who  ruled  by  law,  and  the  law,  bo 
tar  as  not  fixed  by  tnditicai,  could  (mly  be 
altered  by  Parliament. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  though  tbe 
bosiB  of  kingship  was  hardly  idt^ed  from  the 
position  of  Edward  I.,  there  grew  up,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  popular  claims  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary party,  conscious  of  its  strength,  were 
advanced,  an  antagonistic  series  of  royal  as- 
sumptions. "  For  every  assertion  of  national 
right,"  Ba.yA  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  there  is  a  counter- 
assertion  of  royal  autocracy.  Royalty  becomes 
in  Uieory  more  absolute,  as  in  practice  it  is 
limited  more  and  more  by  tbe  national  will." 
Edward  III.  was  certainly  less  able  to  get  his 
own  way  than  Edward  I.,  yet  Edward  III.'s 
claims  to  override  Parliament  were  far  in  ex- 
cess of  Edward  I.'a.  The  reign  of  Bicbard  II. 
was  a  period  of  I^liamentary  growth ;  but 
Kichard  was  the  most  strenuous  asserter  of 
tbe  divine  right  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tives of  monarchy  of  any  mediseval  sovereign. 
His  great  attempt  at  despotism  speedily  led, 
however,  to  a  new  adjustment  of  the  position 
of  the  monarchy  by  the  Bevolution  ox  1899. 

Both  fhe  practice  of  tlte  Lancastrian 
monarchs  and  the  theoiiring  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue  illustrate  very  strongly  the  highest 


develoiHnent  of  mediteval  constitutionalism. 
"  The  origin  of  politic  kingship,"  says  For- 
tescue,  "is  the  will  of  the  people.  The  limita- 
tions of  the  royal  power  are  Uie  glory  rather 
than  the  shame  of  regality,"  as  the  prosperity 
of  constitutional  England  and  the  misery  of 
despotic.  France  sufficiently  indicate.  The 
nomination  of  the  council  in  Parliament  almost 
antidpatea  the  modem  ministry,  and  shows 
that,eTenwithin  bis  raecntive  functions,  Henry 
IV.  was  under  the  control  of  Parliament.  But 
constitutionalism  was  too  weak  a  form  of  go- 
vernment for  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Wars  -of  the  Roses  demonstrated  its  futility, 
and  the  "  new  monarchy,"  which  the  Yorkist 
Edward  IV.  began,  and  tbe  Lancastrian 
Henry  VTI.  established,  shows  that  a  new  de- 
velopment of  kingship  could  alone  cope  wiUi 
tbe  turbulence  of  an  age  of  revolution. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  monarchy  of 
the  Tndois  as  in  any  formal  sense  a  break  in 
the  continuity  of  the  English  constitution.  But 
practically  it  was  little  less.  The  functions  of 
Parliament  were  minimised,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  packed  with  servile  bishops,  and  tbe 
Commons  with  courtiers  and  placemen.  But 
the  absence  of  s  stsnding  army  shows  that 
Henry  VIII.  could  rely  on  his  people's 
supp<m,  and  that  the  monarchy  whs  strong 
because  national  and  popular.  The  king 
was  careful  not  do  iUegal  acts  without 
sufficient  reason  for  them.  Even  tbe  iex 
regia  of  Englidt  history,  which  gave  the 
king's  proclamations  the  zoroe  <A  law,  ai^  tbe 
sanguinary  attainder  of  fallen  statesmen,  show 
that  Parliament  was  on  the  king's  side.'  Hie 
assertion  of  the  royal  supremacy  over  the 
Church  was  the  chief  new  contribution  of  the 
Tudor  period  to  the  theory  of  the  monarchy. 
Tbe  claim  of  imperial  self-sufficiency  for  tiie 
English  king  was  hardly  new ;  butthtmwas 
the  less  ne^  to  theorise  when  the  practical 
power  was  secure.  Yet  now  that  tbe  medieeval 
feudal  checks  were  removed,  the  proprietary 
theory  of  sovereignty,  which  was  a  result  of 
feudalism,  and  regarded  the  nation  as  the 
estate  of  the  king — as  much  his  private  pro- 
perty as  the  land  of  his  nobles — directly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  divine  right  theories 
of  the  Stuarts. 

As  a  rule,  tbe  political  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  spoke  of  "the  regiment  of 
England  as  no  mere  monarchy,  but  a  rule 
mixed  by  oligarchy  and  democracy "  (Ayl- 
mer) ;  but  Baleigb  regards  tbe  English  and 
French  monarchies  as  mmilarin  power,  and 
the  language  of  Sir  T.  Smith  is  much  less 
emphatic  tiian  that  of  Fortescue.  Tbe 
troubles  of  an  age  of  revolution  had  resulted 
in  a  theory  that,  in  addition  to  tbe  ordinary 
constitutional  and  limited  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  the  supreme  necessity  of  saving  the 
state  involved  in  the  very  conception  of 
Iringsbip  a  dictatorial  and  paramount  sove- 
reignW,  which  was  generally  called  the  Idng's 
"aDBUnte  power."  This  p^iaps  neonary 
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ooQception  was  now  combined  with  the  high 
monarchical  theoriaings  of  James  I.,  and  the 
ckx^rine  of  the  rising  Arminian  party  that  the 
origin  of  government  was  to  be  found  in  that 
patriarchal  society,  whose  monarchical  consti- 
tntion  was  the  precedent  for  all  time,  that  an 
indefeasible  divine  right  entitled  the  next 
heir  by  hereditai^  succession  to  the  monarchy, 
that  all  constitutional  checks  on  tike  crown  are 
of  fttTonr  and  not  of  right,  and  that  pasuve 
obedimoB  was  in  all  cases  to  be  paid  to  the 
established  mooan^.  This  was  supplemented 
by  lawyers  sealous  for  the  dignity  of  the 
fountain  of  jostice,  and  by  reformers  who 
could  see  in  the  royal  prerogative  the  only 
way  to  progress  and  improvement ;  but  thie 
antagonistio  clainu  of  ^u-liament  soon  re- 
duced these  theories  into  unreality.  The  Civil 
War  raactically  decided  the  struggle.  How- 
ever Hobbes  might  theorise  on  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  sovereign  state,  or  Filmer  on  the 
patriarchal  basis  of  divine  rights;  however 
parliaments  might  record  their  apiaoval  of 
the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  the  government  under  Charles  II. 
was  practically  in  the  hands  of  two  political 
parties,  of  which  one  might  indeed  be  more 
personally  favoatable  to  the  monarch,  but  the 
Tories'  adulation  of  the  royal  power  was 
turned  into  open  rebellion  when  James  II. 
took  them  at  their  word,  and  lost  his  throne 
in  consequence. 

The  Revolution  of  1881  was  the  triumph  of 
the  Whig  theory  of  monarchy,  which  Locke's 

¥>Iitical  treatises  had  developed  a^inst  Filmer. 
he  sovereign  owed  his  position  to  the 
'*  original  contract "  between  king  and  people. 
The  violation  of  this  led  to  an  ipso  facto  abdi- 
cation ;  for  the  social  contract  was  not,  as 
Hobbes  maintunad,  absolute  and  indefeasible, 
but  terminable  if  bn>ken.  But  not  only  was  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  thus  limited  in  theory, 
not  only  was  the  ultimately  elective  character 
of  the  monarchy  re-asserted,  and  all  the  old 
checks  recapitulated  and  enlarged,  but  the 
distinction  between  the  crown  and  the  king, 
between  the  royal  office  and  the  royal  person, 
which  the  "Loag  Parliament  bad  used  to 
justify  their  rebellion,  became  now  an  essen- 
tial part  of  that  unwritten  coastitutionitl 
usage  which,  in  practice,  soon  superseded  the 
old  legal  and  theoretical  constitutiw  of  the 
country.  The  induence  and  power  of  the  crown 
went  on  increasing,  while  tiie  king's  real  power 
became  less  and  less.  Nothing  but  the  fiction  of 
jurists  regards  the  nominal  head  of  the  modem 
English  State,  who  "  reigns  but  does  not 
govern,"  as  the  real  wielder  of  the  ever-in- 
creasing executive  power  which  is  carried  on 
in  his  name.  The  cabinet,  an  informal  com- 
mittee of  Parliament,  and  ultimately  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  the  real  king  in  the 
medinval  sense.  The  old  distinction  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  power  upon  which 
the  (Ad  oonstitutitHL  rested,  has  been  broken 
down.   Mai^  theoretical  powen  of  the  sove- 


reign, snch  as  the  toyal  veto  on  btUs,  are 

practically  obsolete. 

Indirect  influence,  rather  than  acts  of 
authority,  now  makes  the  monarch  a 
still  important  factor  in  English  politics. 
Geoige  III.,  for  a  time,  restored  the  old  roj-al 
right  of  naming  miniateis,  but  his  ultimate 
sncoeae  rested  on  a  harmony  of  royal  and 
popular  wishes  which,  possible  under  the 
*'  Venetisn  oligarchy  "  of  the  dafateenth  cen- 
tury, becomes  increasingly  difficult  when  three 
Beform  bills  have  brought  into  full  power 
the  Rngliab  democracy,  and  made  the  "  Pa- 
triot Kjng"  almost  impoasible.  The  con- 
tinuity of  EngU^  kingship,  so  long  as  it 
remained  a  reality,  is  very  remarkaue,  de- 
spite the  change  of  its  forma  and  the  fluctua* 
turns  of  its  power. 

A.  matnl  riew  of  the  (prowth  of  kiagsbip 
can  M  obtained  from  the  CoMtitHtuMial  H'*- 
ioritt  of  Slubbo,  Hallam,  and  Ma,j.  The  pnmi- 
tlve  klDgshlp  of  Oemumjr  if  to  be  stndiad  iu 
Taoitiu'  Ocrmmio.  Some  parte  of  the  OialMu 
d»  Soaoeario  llliutrate  the  Augevin  iiK>iiaroh.v, 
and  the  formal  trealiaes  of  medinval  poUtiaii 
phjloeophers,  enoh  aa  Tbomes  Aauinu,  put 
medinnl  monarchf  on  ita  broadest  basis. 
Vr.  Fraenua'a  wrttinf^  while  fnllj  iUoatntin^ 
earlr  Engliah  kiogship,  faring  oat  clearly  it* 
oontiauitT.  Allen  (nttJMpv«rogatiwiaM>metime« 
useful  Forteecae'a  book,  D«  LawUbtu  L»g*ni 
An^lim,  is  the  only  full  ori^nal  statement  of  the 
ooaaUtntlonal  poeition  of  the  medisTml  mon- 
orobj.  The  preambleato  aome  of  Henry  Till. 'a 
reforming  statutes,  illaatiateotearly  thepoeltioa 
claimed  br  that  monarch.  Ajlmer'a  answer  to 
Knoz'a  matt  against  tht  Bsgimant  tif  Womtu  i 
UuTiaon,  Dsscrtpfion  ^  Bnflani,  prefixed  to 
Holinahed's  ChnmioU;  Sir  T.  Smith.  On  Utt 
OnmmmwMUh;  and  aomeof  B'laii^h'a  political 
writinn.  show  the  poaitiou  of  the  monarchy 
under  Eliaabetb.  Janiea  L'a  Trm  Law  of  Frm 
Jfonarchte  fdrea  the  theoretical,  Baoon's  politi- 
oal  treattsea  the  praotioal  basia  ;  and  OvaiaU's 
Ccnvooatian  Bitok,  atid  Cowell'a  fittai-pratfr,  the 
eocletiiaaticat  and  legal  JusttQoationa  of  the 
StuKrt  claims.  Fllmer'a  FaCriavcha  ia  a  more 
elaborate  atatement  of  the  di*ine  right  posi- 
tion 1  Hobbes'a  Lmathai',  a  atrong  deolamt  on 
of  the  autocraov  of  the  State,  which,  in  piao- 
tioe,  led  to  a  deapotism  of  the  Cromwell  or 
RiotaeUen  type.  Locke's  TrtalxM  of  Qmtm- 
mant  it  the  text -book  of  eigbt«entli  eentnrr 
Whiggiam,  and  in  a  aense,  aimed  against  both 
Filmer  and  Hobbea.  Bolfnffbroke'a  FaiHot  Kint, 
marka  the  revival  of  the  Tory  monarchical  parry, 
which  nltimatelj  cairied  Oerage  III.  into 
power.  Mr.  Bagehot'aAiflialiOHutjtiitKntglveB 
tbe  beet  view  <rf  the  pnaent  poeitimi  oS  the 
mooBKdiy.  [T.  F.  T.] 

BioiiaL  TstBfl  OP  TBS  Eiaoa  op  EifOLtMn  — 
"The  Imvortanoe  of  extreme  aociunay."  saya  Sir 
H.  Nioolas  (from  whose  valouble  Chnnolofjr 
^  HMorn  the  aubjoined  table  is  taken)  "  re- 
specting the  regnal  yeara  of  tbe  Kings  of  England, 
ia  at  onoe  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  moat  ioataaoes, 
after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  no  other  date  <A  a  year 
oocuxa,  either  in  public  or  private  doonmente,  tbaa 
the  year  <d  the  rel^  of  the  existing  monarob, 
and  that  an  error  respecttng  tbe  exact  day  from 
which  the  regnal  year  Is  ciUculatad  mayinodac^ 
a  miatake  of  one  entire  year  in  reducing  aucb  a  date  . 
to  the  year  of  tbe  Incarnation.  Every  year  of  a 
kin^s  reiitn  is  in  two  yean  of  onr  Lord,  except ' 
(which  baa  never  yet  happened  in  England)  in  the 
case  of  an  aooeaskm  on  the  lat  of  January,  The 
Arat  year  of  tbe  reign  of  oar  late  aoveretgo  com- 
manoed  on  the  26th  of  Jnne,  ISSK  and  terminated 
on  the  89tb  of  June.  183L  If,  tbanloca,  the  be> 
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ginniitg  of  that  T«lgii  be  erroneooBlr  calculated— 
for  example,  from  the  28th  instead  of  from  the 
26Ut  of  JnoA,  1830— evei7  document  dated  on  the 
26th  and  87th  ot  Jnne,  1  William  IV.,  wonld  be 
aaeigned  to  the  year  \SS1  instead  of  the  year  1830, 
and  a  similar  miatake  would  occur  on  each  of  those 
days  in  every  year  ot  that  rei^.  The  effect  of  an 
error  of  even  a  few  daya,  touch  more  of  ooe  entire 
Tear  in  the  date  ot  event*,  mnat  be  evident,  and  a 
correct  table  of  the  msnU  jmn  of  the  Kings  of 
England  is  coBseqoantljr »  unt  quA  ntm  to  tit*  hia- 
torical  stndent. 

' '  In  usinK  this  table,  it  is  neoassary  to  observe  that 
it  is  calculated  aocordioK  to  the  oommon  and  his- 
torical year— Ti«.,  from  the  Ist  of  January— bat  as 
the  civil,  eoolesiaatical,  and  letral  rear  for  a  long 
period  began  on  the  2Sth  of  March,  all  dates  be- 
tween the  1st  of  Jannary  and  the  25th  of  March 
belong,  acoordins  to  the  civil  compatation,  to 
the  year  before  the  historical  year.  For  example, 
from  the  Ist  of  Jannary  to  the  25th  of  March,  tn 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqaeror, 
was  in  the  civil  jear  1066  instoad  of  1067.  For  the 
same  reason,  Edward  IIT.'s  reign  is  sometimes  said 
to  have  begun  on  the  25th  of  January,  132S,  instead 
of  the  25th  of  January,  1327;  Henry  V.'s  on  the 
SlBt  of  March,  1412,  instead  of  the  21st  of  March, 
1413;  Edward  IV.'b  on  the  4th  of  March,  1460, 
inste«d  of  the  4th  of  March,  1461 ;  and  the  same 
remaric,  nudatii  mutandit,  applies  to  the  commence- 
ment ot  the  refgna  of  Edward  TL,  James  I., 
Charlee  II.,  James  II.,  William  and  Mary,  and 
Qneen  Anne  aooordingly,  whether  the  historical 
or  oItII  Tear  be  alliidsd  to," 
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Kinff,  William  {b.  1650.  d.  1729),  Arcb- 
tnahop  Dublin,  vna  bom  at  Antrim,  and 
elected  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  in  1688.  In 
1691  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Derrj-,  and 
in  1702  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  King  was  a 
writer  of  philoeophical  treatisea  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  his  work  On  the 
Origin  of  Evil  (1702)  gave  him  an  European 
reputation,  and  was  replied  to  by  Leibnitz. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  The  Stale  of  the 
Pi-otatautB  in  Ireland  mder  King  James't 
Government  (1691),  which  ^ves  much  useful 
infonnation  as  to  the  coihlition  of  Ix^and 
at  the  period  of  the  Sevolution. 

Eil^f,  Edward  (rf.  1696),  was  a  Jacobite 
conspirator  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  He 
was  dranra  by  one  Knightloy  into  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  and  was  one  of  the  most  desperate  of 
the  would-be  murderers.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  crime  he  was  executed,  having  in  his 
last  moments  acknowledged  his  crime,  and 
(irofessed  repentance. 

Xiiig'-maker,THE.  [Wabwick.Ea&loi'.] 

"  King  never  cliei»  The,"  a  legal 

maxim,  according  to  which  the  accession  of 
each  monarch  is  considered  as  having  taken 

Slace  at  the  very  moment  of  his  predecessor's 
ecease.  This  theory  was  unknown  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  our  history,  and  could  not 
have  been  held  so  long  as  the  right  of  succes- 
sion was  recof^nised  as  being  inalienably 
bound  up  in  a  strict  line  of  descent.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  death  of  the  early  Norman  and 
I'lantftgenet  kings,  there  always  scorns  to  have 
been  a  period  anterior  to  the  coromttion  of 
the  new  sovereign,  in  which  the  lawless 
baron,  or  man  of  lower  d^ree,  felt  himself 
free  to  commit  whatever  outrages  he  would, 
on  the  plea  that  there  was  as  yet  no  higher 
potentate  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  "From 
William  I.  to  Heniy  HI.  inclusive,  the  reign 
oi  each  king  was  considered  only  to  com- 
mence at  hu  coronation.   From  Edward  II. 


to  Henry  VIII.,  the  accession  is  ascribed 
to  the  day  following  the  death  or  deposition 
of  the  preceding  king ;  but  from  Edward  VI. 
to  the  pi-esent  day,  the  above-cited  maxim  has 
prevailed." 

Kinif  of  FoUy»  Tub,  was  a  title  given 
to  Rt^r  Mortimer,  by  his  own  son,  on  ac- 
count of  his  reckless  affectation  of  more  than 
royal  state  and  splendour. 

King  of  the  Coiiiiiu>na»  Thb,  was  the 
title  assumed  by  John  litster,  the  leader  of 
the  N<n{olk  insurgents  at  the  time  of  the 
Peasant  Revolt  in  1381.  James  V.  of  Scot> 
land  was  also  called  King  of  the  Commons. 

King's  Bench,  Thb  Court  of,  was  an 
offshoot  from  the  Curia  Eegis.  Its  origin 
as  a  distinct  tribunal  is  attributed  by  Dr. 
Stubbs  to  the  arrangements  made  by  Henry 
II.,  in  1178,  by  which  five  judges  in  the 
Curia  sat  constantly  to  hear  the  complaints 
of  the  people.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  Curia  had  become  divided 
into  the  three  branches  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Exchequer,  and  the  King's 
Bench,  the  two  first  entertaining  causes  con- 
cerned with  the  private  suits  of  subjects,  and 
with  the  revenue ;  and  the  last,  all  suits  in 
which  the  king  was  concerned,  plaeiia  coram 
rege,  as  they  were  called,  which  practically 
embraced  the  rest  of  the  business  of  the  old 
Curia  Regis.  'ITie  court  still  continued  to 
follow  the  king,  who  was  theoretically  suii- 
posed  to  sit  in  banco,  and  this  practice  was 
continued  by  the  Artictili  super  Carlaiot  Ed- 
ward I.  Shortly  before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  the  office  of  Justiciar  became 
extinct,  and  the  King's  Bench  Fecei\*ed  a  staff 
of  judges  of  its  own.  There  was  a  regular 
succession  of  chief  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench  from  the  beginning  of  Edward  I.  'Yh.a 
denomination  Curia  liegis  was  now  applied 
exclusively  to  this  court.  We  find  a  constant 
tendency  in  this  court,  as  well  as  in  the 
others,  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  Thus  the 
King's  Bench,  having  cognisance  of  all  per- 
sonal actions  where  the  defendant  was  alr«»dy 
imder  custody  of  the  court,  used  a  legal 
fiction  bj'  which  persons  not  actually  in  cus- 
tody of  the  marshal  of  the  court  were 
assumed  to  be  so,  in  order  that  the  lawyers  in 
that  court  might  have  more  practice.  This 
custom,  which  tended  to  confuse  the  system 
of  judicature,  was  frequently  legislated 
against,  but  without  success,  until  the  atatutea 
2  WiU.  IV.,  c.  39,  and  2  Vict.,  c.  110,  estab- 
lished one  form  of  process,  the  writ  of  sum* 
mons,  for  all  the  courts.  The  justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  sut  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  justices  of 
Common  Fleas,  in  the  Court  of  fxchequer 
C'hamber,  which  was  created  by  statute  31 
Edw.  Ill,,  c.  12,  to  determine  errors  from  the 
common  law  side  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer. 
A  second  Court  of  Exchequer,  composed  of 
the  justices  of  Common  Fleas  and  the  barons 
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ol  tie  Court  of  Kxchequer,  was  created  by 
27  Elizabeth,  c.  8,  to  deterDiiue  writs  of  error 
from  tbe  lung's  Beach.  Both  then  oourts  were 
abolished,  a^  a  new  "Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber"  establiahed  by  11  Geo.  IV.,  and 
1  WiU.  IV.,  c.  70.  The  iuriBdiction  of  thie 
court  was,  however,  merged  in  that  of  thi'  new 
Court  of  Appeal  by  the  Judicature  Act  of 
1873,  by  which  great  Act  also  the  Court  of 
Queen'a  (or  King's)  Bench  became  once  more 
a  part  of  one  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
cailod  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  of  which 
the  judxes  of  the  Queen'i  Bench  formed  the 
first  divuion.    [Cuhia  Rboib.] 

Beerw,  Ei*t.  of  ttn  Bnglfih  Law ;  Stephen, 

COBimmeariM,  Ui.j  Stubbo,  Cotut.  Hut.,  fl.  ch. 

XT^  Lu^^MBd,  CoMt  Hiat.,  oh.  v.  j  86  ft  37 

Kin^S  Friends  was  the  name  given 
to  the  secret  coun  seller b  and  supporters 
of  George  III.  in  bis  attempt  to  restore  the 
royal  authority  to  its  old  power,  and  to 
govern  without  exclusive  relisnce  on  either  of 
the  two  groat  parties  of  the  State.  Thia 
movement,  hi  its  practical  issue,  was  a  revolt 
against  the  oligarchy  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
lies who  had  in  the  main  guided  the  destinies 
of  the  country  since  the  Itevolution ;  and  the 
germs  of  the  principles  which  it  afterwards 
developed  are  to  be  traced  in  the  writings  of 
Bolingbroke,  who,  in  Mr.  Lecky's  words, 
**  strongly  urged  the  neoessity  of  disregarding 
the  old  p&rty  distinctions,  and  building  up 
the  royal  auuority  on  their  decay."  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  "  King's  Friends,"  though 
drawn  from  both  the  great  parties  of  the 
State,  were  in  the  main  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Tories.  George  III.,  however,  did 
not  accept  his  new  ■upporters  as  being  mem- 
bers of  either  party ;  his  one  object  was  to 
create  a  body  of  men  faithful  to  himself,  and 
detached  from  either  of  the  great  sections  of 
political  life.  Thia  body  was  to  be  his  con- 
stant adriser,  and  to  carry  out  his  will.  Of 
its  leaders  be  took  counsel  in  private,  and 
followed  its  advice  rather  than  that  of  his 
nominal  ministers.  It  is  this  state  oi  aflaire 
that  is  BO  bitterly  sketched  in  Burke's 
Thoughts  <m  the  Cautes  of  the  Fi'etent  Liseon- 
tents.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that 
the  picture  drawn  by  the  great  statesman 
is  a  little  highly  coloured ;  but  of  the  general 
truth  of  his  assertions  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  was  due  to  a  knowledge  of  this  secret  power 
in  the  background  ftatLord  Rockingham,  in 
1765,  would  only  accept  office  on  condition 
that  "  some  of  the  particular  friends  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute  should  not  either  publicly  or  privately, 
directly  or  indirectly,  have  any  concern  or 
interest  in  public  affairs."  For  the  Earl  of 
Bate  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of  this 
mtdne  influence.  But  even  after  this  protest 
the  same  condition  of  things  continued.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  undue  pressure  that 
George  III.  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  while  pretemding  to  soj^torthis  ministers, 


and  Lord  Bockingham  had  to  obtain  his 
written  consent  to  the  paflsing  of  his  measure 
of  repeal.  At  last,  in  1766,  the  king  suo- 
ceeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  Whigs,  and  in 
forming  a  government,  under  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  Lord  Chatham,  that  should  be 
free  from  party  connections.  On  Lord  North's 
accession  to  power  (1770),  the  king  consented 
to  id^tify  his  own  policy  with  th^  of  his 
minister,  and  would  admit  none  to  power 
except  those  who  would  carry  out  his  wishes  to 
the  utmost.  When  Pitt  came  into power(178l) 
tiiis  great  minister  was  content  to  "make 
common  cause  with  the  crown;"  and,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Etskine  May,  the  royal  influence 
through  the  new  premier  was  greater  than  it 
had  been  before.  As  a  rule,  their  views  were 
identical ;  but  when  they  differed,  the  king  was 
ready  to  Imako  use  of  liis  old  tactics.  So, 
on  the  Catholic  qoestifm  of  1801,  George  III. 
is  repinted  to  have  said  that  he  should 
reckon  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who 
should  propose  any  such  measure.  On  Pitt's 
return  to  office  in  1804,  Mr.  Addington,  the 
late  Prime  Minister,  took  up  the  position  of 
leader  of  the  "  King's  Friends,"  a  party  which 
then  reckoned  some  sixtjr  or  sevaity  members 
in  its  ranks.  The  sentiments  of  the  Port- 
land and  Liverpool  ministries  were  so  well  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  crown  that  the  party 
of  the  "King's  Friends,"  though  still  exist- 
ing, had  no  cause  to  separate  itself  from  the 
ostensible  government. 

Burke,  ThougltU  on  the  CattMi  ^  Ou  PretttU 
Difcotttenl* ;  Lecky,  Hiati>ry  of  BnyUini  in  tki 
Eighttftdh  Century,  Ui.  ir. ;  Massej,  Hid.  of 
Eng. ;  Sir  E.  Maj,  Coiut.  Hut     [T.  A.  A.] 

Xinff's  Evil  was  the  name  formerly  given 
to  scrofula,  which,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  supposed  to  be  cured  by  the 
king's  touch.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said 
to  have  been  the  flmt  king  who  tooched  ior 
the  king's  evil,  which  was  done  in  1058. 
The  custom  reached  its  height  nnder  the 
Stuarts,  and  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  touched 
over  10,000  persons.  It  was  continued  under 
Anne,  but  was  dropped  by  QeoxgB  I.,  and  not 
subsequently  revived. 

Xingston,,  Sm  Anthony  (d.  1666),  was 
sent  to  Cornwall  as  Provost  Marshal  after 
the  rebellion  of  1619,  and  is  said  to  have 
behaved  vrith  great  cruelty  on  this  occasion. 
He  presided  at  the  execution  of  Bishop 
Hoo^,  1665,  and  in  1^  following  year  was 
imphcated  in  the  plot  to  marry  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  to 
proclaim  her  queen.  On  the  discovenr  of  the 
conspiracy  Kingstcm  committed  suici^ 

Kii^sweston,  Thi  Battlb  op  (Ang., 
1649),  was  fought  between  a  party  of  toe 
western  rebels  under  Mr.  Coffin  and  the  royal 
troops.  The  latter  were  oompUtely  yie/bonom. 

Vi^mm\»  The  8ixi»  or  (1601).  Five 
thousand  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Don 
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Juan  d'A^iU,  landed  in  the  harboor  ttt 
Kiosale  in  September,  1601,  havinK  been 
deBpatched  to  sapport  Hn^h  O'NeU's  re- 
bellion. They  took  poaseesKm  ot  the  castle 
(ji  Eincorain,  but  soon  lost  it  to  Xxtrd 
Mount^'oy.  That  nobleman,  being  shortly 
ufter  joined  by  tho  Earl  of  Thomond  and 
some  1,000  meoi,  defeated  O'Neil's  attempt 
to  raise  the  siege  (Dea  23).  Don  Jnao,  who 
was  heartily  tired  vi  bish  warfare,  tbraeiqKoi 
Burrendered  Kinsale,  Castlehaven,  and  the 
other  towns  in  his  posnossion  in  return  for 
pennission  to  sail  for  Corunna  with  all  his 
forces. 

Klv^  Scottish.   [Scotland,  Church  o?.] 

Xirk  of  Field  vas  an  old  and  roofless 
<Jiarcb,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
stood  just  without  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  : 
close  by  this  was  a  building  which  had  for- 
merly  belonged  to  the  Dominican  order.  It 
was  here  that  Damley  was  removed  by  Both- 
well's  orders ;  and.  here  that  he  was  murdered 
on  the  night  of  Feb.  9,  1567.  [Dabklby.] 

Kirkcaldy,  Sir  William,  or  G-rakox 
{d.  1573],  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Car- 
dinal Beaton  (1646).  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  on  his  capture  at 
St.  Andrews  by  the  French  in  1547,  he  was 
carried  to  France,  where  for  some  ^ears  he 
worked  at  the  galleys  in  company  with  John 
Knox.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  event  that  his 
hatred  of  France  is  to  be  ascribed,  a  hatred 
which  caused  him,  in  1569,  to  advocate 
strongly  a  Scottish  alliance  with  England. 
He  was  a  leader  of  the  ctmfederacy  against 
Queen  Mary  in  1667,  and  to  him  it  was  that 
die  sarrendered  after  the  battle  of  Carbernr 
Hill.  Appointed  Governor  of  Edinbungh 
Castle  in  the  same  year,  he  fought  for  Murray 
at  Langside  in  1568 ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
joined  the  queen's  party,  and  held  the  castle 
and  town  of  Edinbui^h  against  the  regent 
Alorton.  In  1673,  after  suffering  a  severe 
Biege,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the 
place.  Morton  caused  him  to  be  hanged  as  a 
traitor  in  the  market-place  of  Edinbui^h, 
Aug.  3,  1573.  Sir  James  Melville  says  of 
him  in  his  memoirs,  "  he  was  humble,  gentle, 
and  meek,  like  a  lamb  in  the  house,  but  like  a 
lion  in  the  faith ;  .  .  .  secret  and  prudent  in 
all  his  enterp^ses,  very  merdiul,  naturally 
liberal.  .  .  Thus  he  was  as  mikel  envied  by 
them  that  were  of  a  vile  and  unworthy  nature 
as  he  was  beloved  by  all  honest  men.^ 

UelTiHe,  Jbmnfn;  Fronde,  SUt.  if  Xtif.; 
Burton,  Hut,  ^  SeoOand, 

Kirkd,  Colokel  Pbrct,  was  a  soldier 
who  had  served  for  some  years  at  Tangier, 
and  was  put  in  oommand  of  some  troops 
at  the  battle  of  Se^emoor.  After  the 
defeat  of  Honmontii,  Kirka  and  his  troops, 
who  were  known  as  "Kirke's  Lambs,"  com- 
mitted fearfnl  atrodtiM  in  the  west  of 
England  against  the  folio  wen  of  Monmouth 


and  any  who  were  sospected  of  complicity  in 
the  rebellion.  Kirke  was  <Hie  of  the  fiist  to 
join  William  in  1688,  and  auhnqoentty  was 
put  in  command  of  some  trom  in  Ireland, 
with  which  he  laised  the  ^eseol  Londonderry 
in  1689. 

Kit-Xat  Club,  Tub,  was  a  well-known 
Whig  club,  instituted  in  1703  to  promote  tho 
principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Pro- 
testant succession.  It  consisted  of  thirty-nine 
noblemra  and  gentlemen,  and  among  its 
members  were  Wolpole,  Addison,  and  Steele. 
It  took  its  name  from  a  confectioner  in  West- 
minster named  Christophw  Kat,  at  whose 
houm  the  members  used  to  dine. 

Knight,  Da.,  was  one  of  Houy  YIIL's 
secretaries,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
summer  of  1627  at  Rome  to  forward  the  ne- 
gotiations for  the  king's  divorce  from  Kathe* 
rine  of  Aragon.  Knight  obtained  more  thui 
one  opportunity  of  seeing  Clement  in  Henry's 
interest ;  and  when  the  Pope  escaped  to 
Orvieto  he  at  once  followed  him  thither,  and 
obtained  from  Clement  his  signature  to  two 
documents  granting  respectively  a  com- 
mission to  two  carainals,  for  hearing  and 
determining  the  cause  in  England,  and  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  kin^  to  marry  another  wife. 
But,  while  afSzing  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ments, Clement  had  been  careful  to  date 
them,  not  from  Orvieto,  where  he  then  was, 
but  from  his  prison  in  Home. 
Brewer,  Rtign  ^Hmry  fill. 

Kn^ht,  Charles  {b.  1791,  d.  1873),  com> 
menced  business  as  a  publisher  in  London 
about  the  year  1823.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  which  he 
published  The  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledgi  (1832—46].  About  the  year  1844  he 
published  the  Picioriat  Eistory  of  Jim/land, 
a  very  useful  and  interesting  work,  and  some 
years  later  (1866— 62)  his  I'opMlar  History  of 
EnyUmd.  Both  hold  a  high  place  among  our 
general  histories. 

'  Knighton,  Henbt,  lived  in  Uie  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  was  a  monk  of  Leicester 
Abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  a  GmpUatio  dt 
Bvmtibat  Anytia  a  tempore  Regit  Eadyari  mqne 
ad  mortem  Meyit  Jtieardi  Seeundi.  The  earlier 
part  is  a  mere  compilation  from  previous 
chroniclers ;  bat  the  portion  which  rolates  to 
the  later  part  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  and  that 
of  Richara  11.  is  of  considerable  value. 

Knighton's  work  is  printed  In  Twysdes, 
SortptoTM  Deem. 

Klliffktliood.  The  word  knight  is  de- 
rivedfrom  the  Anglo-Saxon  cnint,  which, 
although  primarily  equivalent  to  aerpua,  was, 
even  b^ore  the  Conquest,  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  to  milet.  It  is  neoessarjr  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  personal  distinction 
of  faiigfathood  and  the  legal  system  of 
kni^ts*  fees.    In  its  wider  sense,  knij^ 
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hood  may  be  taken  as  noarly  eqaivBlant  to 
chivalry  or  to  fendslism,  and  will  he  found 
treated  under  those  heads.  The  actual  cere- 
mony of  conferring  knighthood  does  not 
seem  to  have  heen  known  in  England  hefore 
the  Conquest,  and  the  first  instance  of  it  we 
hare  on  satisfactory  evidence  is  the  investi- 
ture of  the  Conqueror's  sons  by  their  &ther. 
After  the  Conquest,  the  extent  of  land  held 
by  a  knight,  or  the  knighft  fee,  was  the  unit 
of  the  system  of  feudal  tenure.  The  system 
of  knight's  fee  was  not  invented  before  the 
compilation  of  Domesday,  though  it  was  regu- 
larly estabhshed  by  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
What  the  exact  value  and  extent  of  a 
knight's  fee  were  is  hardly  ascertained.  It  is 
probable  that  the  five  hides  of  Ifmd  which 
constituted  a  thegn  before  the  Conquest 
formed  one  of  the  knight's  qualifications  after 
it ;  and  Dr.  Stubbs  thinks  that  the  extent  may 
have  varied,  but  that  the  common  quantity 
was  expressed  in  the  twenty  pounds'  worth  of 
annual  value,  which  was  the  qualification  for 
knighthood.  It  has  been  laidXon  the  author' 
ity  of  Ordericna  Vitalis)  that  William  III. 
-divided  England  into  60,000  knights'  fees. 
"ttaa,  however,  is  extremely  unlikely,  and  the 
number  has  been  supposed  by  modem  author- 
ities to  have  been  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Knighthood  was  made  compulsory 
on  all  freeholders  posBeasing  an  estate  of  £20, 
and  was  frequently  enforced ;  as,  for  instance, 
by  proclamation  to  the  sheriffs  in  the  sine* 
teenth  of  Henry  III.,  and  by  Edward  I.  in 
1278.  Writs  for  distraint  of  knighthood 
were  issued  to  enforce  this  law,  and  continued 
to  be  issued  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
the  ovXy  difference  bang  tlmt  the  estate 
f^r  which  knighthood  was  compulsory  was 
nised  from  £20  to  £40  per  annum.  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I,  issued  those  writs,  ap- 
parently, only  on  one  occasion  in  each  reign ; 
but  the  practice  was  revived  and  rigidly  en- 
forced by  Charles  I,  in  1629.  It  was  finally 
abuli^ed,  with  all  feudal  tenures  and  customs, 
in  1661.  Knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  (and  probably  before), 
were  either  knights  banneret,  who  were 
entitled  to  display  the  square  banneret,  and 
supposed  to  command  a  larger  force  in  the 
field ;  and  knights  bachelors,  who  carried  the 
triangular  pennon,  and  were  of  inferior  rank. 
In  England,  as  elsewhere,  knighthood  was 
pure^  a  personal  distinction,  and  was  never 
heremtaiy.  Knights  bannerets  had  dis- 
appeared by  the  sixteenth  oenturj',  and  were 
mA  snbsequently  created.  In  England  there 
are  now  seven  orders  of  knightbood  :  the 
Garter  (founded  in  the  fourteenth  centurv), 
the  Thistle  (founded  1687), St.  Patrick  (1788). 
the  Bath  (1726),  St  Michael  and  St.  George 
(1818),  Star  of  India  (1861),  Indian  Empire 
(1876). 

Xnurhts  of  the  Shire.  [Faelia- 
hbkt:  Elbctionh.] 


EnoUes,  8ia  Bobbkt  {A.  1407},  wai 
origin&Uy  a  leader  of  one  of  the  Free  Com- 
panies wnich  devastated  France  in  the  four* 
teenth  century.  But  having  subsequently 
obtained  a  regular  command  in  the  English 
army,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  tnHvery  and  miUtary  skill.  When  the 
Feaaants*  kebellion  broke  out,  in  1381,  he 
was  instrumental  in  protecting  Richard  IL 
from  the  insurgrats. 

Xuollys,  Sir  Framcis  (rf.  1596),  '*tiie 
sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,"  was  known  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  advocates  of  the  Reformation. 
The  religious  persecution  of  Mar>''s  reign 
forced  bim  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Germany ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom 
he  was  cousin  by  marriage,  he  returned  to 
England,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism 
more  than  ever.  Made  Yice- Chamberlain 
of  the  royal  household,  he  was  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  office  of  liOrd  Treasurer, 
whilst  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
England  he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor. In  1566  he  was  sent  to  Ireland,  when 
he  recommended  the  Council  in  England  to 
approve  of  the  campaign  proposed  by  Sidney. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  the 
custodian  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whose 
charms  his  "  keen,  hard  sense  "  was  supposed 
to  despise.  It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
plan  of  marrying  Mary  to  George  Carey,  son 
of  Lord  Hunsdon,  for,  *'  bo  matched,  Elizabeth 
need  have  no  fear  of  her."  KnoDys,  like  the 
rest  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ministers,  was 
liable  to  have  bis  course  of  action  repudiated 
by  his  mistress  if  she  found  it  convenient ; 
and  in  hia  dealings  with  Mary  Stuart  ho 
foj^d  himself  repeatedly  forced  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  with  the  danger  of  a 
subsequent  disavowal  of  his  proceedings. 
Kotwithstanding  the  occasional  bad  treatment 
he  received  at  the  queen's  hands.  Sir  Francis 
remained  till  his  death  one  of  her  most  faith- 
ful ministers,  though  on  one  occasion  he 
exclaimed  that  he  doubted  whether  she  were 
any  longer  fit  to  rule. 

Knox,  John  [b.  150-5,  rf.  1672),  was  a 
native  of  Haddington,  and  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  of  that  town  and  at  Glasgow. 
Ue  seems  to  have  taken  orders  as  a  secular 
priest  in  1530,  and  to  have  had  some  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  religious  establishmraita 
at  Haddington  for  some  years  afterwards. 
In  1546  he  became  converted  to  the  Reformed 
faith,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  some  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
St.  Andrews.  In  June,  1547,  the  French  cap- 
tured St.  Andrews,  and  Kuox  was  earned 
prisoner  to  France,  and  sent  to  the  galleys. 
He  obtained  his  release  in  the  beginning  of 
1549,  and  came  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  death  of  Edward  YI.  For 
two  years  he  was  minister  of  Berwick,  where 
he  put  in  practice,  two  yeaiB  before  it  was 
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autfaoriBed  by  Edward  YI.'s  second  Prayer- 
book,  the  aubstitution  of  common  bread  for 
mfm  at  the  Communion,  and  allowed  sittrng 
tnwAtmA  of  kneelinK.  Knox  was  appointed  one 
of  Edward's  4^^ainB,  and  waB  consulted  on 
the  compontion  Cranmer's  Forty*five 
Articles.  On  the  aooession  of  Mary  he  re- 
tired to  France,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva, 
where  he  remained  till  1669,  and  wrote 
several  controversial  and  other  works,  in- 
cluding his  Mait  of  the  Trumpet  agaimt  the 
Monrtrout  JSefiment  of  Women,  which  gave 
great  ofience  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1569 
he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  immediately 
joined  the  party  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. In  Julv  of  this  year  he  was  chosen 
tmnister  of  Ed^bargh.  He  took  a  large 
share  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Protestant 
leaders  henceforth,  and  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  drawing  up  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
accepted  by  Parliament  in  1560.  On  the 
arrival  of  Mary  in  Scotland,  she  held  several 
conferences  with  Knox,  and  at  length,  in 
December,  1662,  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for 
treason  before  the  Council.  He  was,  how- 
ever, acquitted.  After  Hie  marriage  of  Mary 
and  Daniley  in  1666,  he  {owdied  a  sermon 
which  gave  great  ofEmice  to  the  royal  couple. 
He  was  called  before  the  Council,  and  in- 
hibited from  preac^ng.  He  preached  the 
coronation  sermon  when  the  infant  James  VI. 
was  crowned,  in  July,  1667.  After  the  death 
of  Murray  (Jauoary,  1669),  Knox,  who  had 
incurred  the  enmity  of  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange, 
left  Edinburgh,  and  retired  to  St.  Andrews. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  August,  1672, 
preached  twice  more  (once  when  me  news  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre  arrived),  and 
died  Nov.  24, 1672.  Knox  was  twice  married, 
first  to  Marjory  Bowes  in  1655,  and  secondly 
to  Margaret  Stewart,  daughter  of  Lord 
Ochiltree.  Besides  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
courses, and  polemical  tracts,  Knox  wrote 
a  Sietorie  of  the  Seformatiotm  of  Jielipion 
teithin  the  Sealm  of  Scotland,  wUch  is  of 
considerable  historical  value. 

Ehos'b  Work*,  od.  by  D.  Lain?,  6  vols.,  Edin- 
burgh (1^46-04);  HcCrie.  L>/«  of  John  Knox; 
Monorelfl,  JCnoa  and  the  SeottiMh  JtVoi-motinn; 
Froude,  The  KtfarmaUm  and  thi  Seottith  Cha- 
racter ;  Corljle,  Portrait!  of  John  Knox  uid 
SeroM  Md  il«n>  Wenkip;  Burton,  HUt.  of 
SmCImuL 

JColsSf  Thb,  an  an  abrai^nal  tribe  of 
Western  Bengid.  Having  ctnne  under  the 
operation  of  laws  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand, they  were  excited  by  the  systematic  en- 
croachment of  Bengal  settlers  and  zemindars. 
In  1832  they  rose  in  arms,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  not  put  down  without  much  blood- 
shed. On  the  supinesnon  of  the  rebellion 
the  new  regulations  were  vithdravn,  and 
the  Koles  were  placed  under  a  special  com- 
missioner. Since  then  they  have  made 
considerable  adrancra  iu  civilisatioa  and 
prosperity. 


Eorygaom,  The  Battlb  of  (Jan.  1, 
I8lS],  was  fought  during  Lord  Hastings's  war 
against  Holkar  and  tlie  Peishwa,  Captain 
Staunton,  who  had  been  sumoumed  to  Pomiah 
with  hia  division,  encountered  the  Mahratbt 
army  of  the  Peiahwa  Bajee  Kao,  26,000  strong, 
near  the  village  of  Korygaom.  The  Mah- 
rattas  immediately  crossed  the  river  to  attack 
the  English  troops,  and  the  combat  that 
ensued  was  most  arduous  and  brilliant. 
Captain  Staunton's  sepoys  fought  with  de- 
sperate valour  till  they  were  sinking  with 
exhaustion  and  frantic  with  thirst.  The  ap- 
proach of  General  Smith,  who  was  in  hot  pur> 
suit,  so  alarmed  the  Peishwa,  that  he  retreated 
in  the  night,  and  thus  abandoned  a  contest 
which  Captain  Staunton's  band  of  heroes 
could  hardly  have  maintained  for  another 
day. 

KotalL,  Thb  Sibob  of  (Mar.  22,  1868). 
Kotah  was  a  strongly  fortified  town  on 
the  Chmnbul.  Its  Rajah  was  friendly  to  the 
English,  but  had  been  coerced  into  rebellion 
by  his  followers.  GtenentI  Roberts,  therefore, 
found  there  were  two  parties  in  Kotah,  and 
was  immediately  joined  by  the  Rajah,  who 
was  in  possession  of  the  citadel  and  palace. 
The  rebels,  about  6,000  in  number,  held  the 
rest  of  the  town.  Batteries  were  erected  by 
General  Roberta  against  the  northern  end  of 
the  town,  a  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the 
citadel,  and  on  the  30th  the  place  was  easily 
carried  by  assault. 

Annual    BegMer,    1858;    Holleoon,  Indian 
JCuHny. 

Xnrdlah  Campaign,  Thb  (1796). 

Whentiie  tempoiinng  pobcy  of  Sir  John  Shore 
left  the  Mahrattas  free  to  attack  the  Nizam  in 
order  to  enforce  their  claims  for  ckottte  qt 
tribute,  tho  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy  as- 
sembled for  the  last  time  under  the  banner  of 
the  Peishwa,  commanded  by  Hurry  Punt. 
The  Nizam,  deserted  by  the  Enghsh,  had 
thrown  hinkScU  into  the  hands  of  a  IVench 
officer  named  Raymond,  who  had  organised 
for  him  a  disciplined  army  of  18,000  men, 
commanded  and  trained  by  European  officers. 
The  Nizam  advanced  to  Beder,  and  the  two 
armies  met  at  Kurdlah  (March  11,  1796).  Tho 
Nizam's  cavalry  drove  the  entire  centre  di\-i- 
Bion  of  the  Mahrattas  from  the  field,  and 
Raymond's  infantry  stood  their  ground 
gallantly  against  Scindia's  disciplined  bat- 
talions. TTie  Niaam,  however,  was  persuaded 
by  his  favourite  sultana  to  retire  from  the 
field,  and  the  whole  army  followed  him  in 
headlong  rout.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  shut 
up  in  Kurdlah  and  captured.  To  secure  his 
liberty  he  had  to  make  territorial  cessions  to 
the  ralue  of  thirty-five  lacs  of  rupees  a 
year,  besides  snrrendering  his  chief  minister 
)[uaheer-ul-Malk,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest 
man  at  his  court,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
English. 

J.  OiUt  Dnir,  BM.  of  tha  MeivrdiaM. 
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bbbanren,  Thb  Statutes  of,  were  first 
enacted  in  1349,  immediatelj-  after  the  Black 
Beatb.  The  dearth  of  labourers  which  this 
plague  occaaioued  altered  the  relationa  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  the  latter  de- 
manded an  inunediatd  and  cmuidwatde  rise 
in  wages.  To  check  tbia,  two  atatates  were 
enacted  forbidding  the  men  to  receive  or  the 
masters  to  offer  higher  wages  than  before  the 
Black  Death ;  labourers  were  to  be  compelled  to 
work,and  were  forbidden  to  leavo  their  employ- 
ment without  agreeing  with  their  masters. 
These  statutes  were  re-enacted  in  1357,  1361, 
1368,  and  1376,  but,  as  might  be  expected, 
they  proved  nugatory,  and  only  increased 
the  iU-feeling  between  masters  aim  men,  and 
the  social  dimcnltiea  which  ci^inated  in  the 
revolt  of  1381,    [Black  Death,] 

Bo^en,  BUton  nj  ^(rrwuUur*.-  BaebDbm, 
Fkpers  on  T?m  Bliuifc  Death  in  the  florfnijrUIy 

laabrador  was  first  discorw^d  by  Sebas- 
tian Cabot  in  1496,  and  probably  visited  by 
him  again  in  IS13.    It  was  explored  by 

Frobi^er  in  1576,  but  seems  to  have  been 
lost  sight  of  till  it  was  rediscovered  by  Hud- 
son in  1610.  No  rep:ular  settlements  were 
made  till  some  Moravian  colonies  were  formed 
about  1750.  It  was  not,  however,  constitated 
a  colony,  and  formed  mer^  an  outlying  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  t6m- 
tory,  till  the  cession  of  the  company's  t^ritory 
to  the  crown  and  their  incorporaUoB  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  1868. 

XAlnuutt  an  island  in  the  Malay  Archi- 

telago,  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the 
ultan  of  Borneo  (1847),  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Sir  James  Brooke,  the  Rajah  of 
Sarawak,  who  had  formed  a  settlement  there 
in  1846.  It  is  an  important  commercial  atai- 
tion,  and  ttansmits  to  the  £uropean  and  China 
markets  the  produce  of  Borneo  and  Oie  Ar- 
chipelago. Labuon,  which  is  a  crown  colony, 
is  ruled  by  a  governor  aided  by  a  legislative 
council  of  three  members. 

liaokland  (or,  Sanstbbrb)  was  the  name 
by  which  King  John  was  commonly  known, 
from  his  not  receiving  any  great  fi^from  his 
father  as  his  brothers  had  done. 

lAck-learning'  (or,  TTklsaenbd)  Par- 
liament, Tub,  was  the  name  given  to 
the  I^liament  which  met  at  Coventry  in 
1404.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
the  king,  acting  upon  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Edward  III.  in  1372,  directed  that  no  lawj-era 
should  be  returned  as  members.  This  Parlia- 
ment is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  proposal 
that  the  lands  of  the  clergy  should  for  one  year 
be  taken  into  the  king's  hands  for  tiie  pnr- 
poaes  of  the  war  with  France. 

Tjmlmd  K*^.,  Uamltmd),  in  An^Saxom 


times,  was  opposed  io  the  ethel  or  alod  by  virtue 
of  its  being  land  *'whose  title  and  possosrion 

were  not  vested  in  the  same  person."  That  is, 
in  other  words,  Isenland  was  land  held  and  cul- 
tivated, either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  one 
who  was  not  its  real  owner  in  point  of  law, 
and  who,  in  moat  cases,  paid  ven^itt  money, 
kind,  or  service  in  return  tor  the  pivil^ies 
he  enjoyed.  L»ns  were  of  two  deocriptiuis 
— vii!.,  "unbooked"  (which  was  of  course  the 
earlier  custom)  and  "  booked."  As  a  matter  of 
necessity  our  Icnowledge  of  unbooked  Itenland 
is  very  scanty,  and  ie  for  the  most  part  due 
to  incidental  aUusions  in  charters  drawn  up  at 
tiie  time  when  the  property  in  question  was 
passing  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  state  ;  as, 
for  example,  in  Keml^  (cod.  617),  where 
Archbishop  Oswald  grants  Tidington  to 
^Ifsige  fer  three  lives,  "  that  he  may  have  it 
as  freely  for  bookland  as  he  had  it  for 
Isenland"  (a.d.  S77).  Under  the  head  of 
unbooked  kenland,  according  to  Mr.  Lodge's 
view,  would  be  comprised  those  parts  of  a 
lord's  estate  which  he  did  not  keep  in  his  own 
hands  (his  utland)y  when  cultivated  by  free- 
men, and  all  estates  of  folkland.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  noted  that,  in  common  usage, 
folkland  is  only  known  as  leenland  when  it  has 
been  once  more  let  out  by  the  original  grantee. 
From  the  above  instance  it  will  be  seen  that 
booked  Itealand  might  ran  for  'seveisl  terms  of 
lives;  but  it  is  probable  ttiat  the  original  term 
of  unbooked  Isenland  would  be  but  for  one. 
A  single  instance  may  suffice  to  show  that 
leenland  was  not  in  any  degree  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  the  tenant.  A  certain 
llelmstac,  wno  held  Itenland  of  Duke  Ordlaf, 
bdng  found  guilty  of  theft,  forfeited  his 
chattels  to  tlM  king,  but  not  his  land,  which 
being  Ordlaf s  "he  could  not  forfeit."  It 
will  perhaps  be  interesting  to  give  in  conclu- 
sion one  or  two  examples  of  the  rents  by 
which  benland  was  held.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  century  the  estate  bequeathed  by 
Heregyth  of  Canterbury  was  bound  to  pay 
thirty  ambers  of  ale,  300  loaves  of  fine  and 
coarse  bread,  an  ox,  a  hog,  wethers,  geese, 
honey,  butter,  and  salt.  Forty  hides  at 
Alresford  were,  perhaps  a  littifl  earlier,  rented 
at  four  and  a  half  shillings  the  hide.  The 
freemen  of  Hurstboum  in  Alfred's  days  had 
to  pay  forty  pence  per  hide,  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  ale  and  three  honeloads  of  white 
whteat ;  three  acres  of  their  lord's  lands  were 
te  be  ploughed  and  sown  by  the  tenants ;  hay 
was  to  be  mowed  and  gathered ;  wood  cat 
and  stacked ;  at  Easter  they  had  to  make 
a  payment  of  Iambs  and  ewes,  and  every 
week  in  the  year,  except  three,  they  were  to 
do  any  other  work  that  might  be  required. 
This  IS  a  Tenr  good  spedmen  of  a  rent  oi  a 
very  mixed  onancter. 

Lodm,  ^aMvi  in  AngUt-8axM  Law,  86— Iff; 
Kenwe,  Somm  in  Bnglattd,  i.  310—386 ;  Stubbi^ 
Omit.  SiM.,  i.  B8i  KemMe,  Coda  J^tlmuiKy. 
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Lnt.  The  let  of  tha  earliest  English 
kwB  ia  generally  accepted  as  being  the  equi- 
valent of  the  coionta  in  Tacitus'  account 
of  the  G^ermanic  tribes,  the  littit  of  the 
capitularies  of  Charles  the  Great,  ami  the  Lex 
Saxonum,  and  perhaps  the  twtti  or  la—i  of  the 
Continental  Saxons  in  the  eighth  century. 
If  this  be  BO,  the  1st  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  slave,  but,  in  Br.  Stubbs'e  words,  is 
to  be  **  distinctly  zecognised  u  a  member  of 
the  nation ;  he  ia  Tuued  for  the  wergild, 
summoned  to  the  placitum,  taxed  for  the 
Church,  allowed  the  right  of  compui^tion, 
and  choice  in  marriage."  According  to  the 
same  authority,  "  ho  is  free  to  every  oae  but 
his  lord,  and  simply  unfree  in  cultivating 
land  of  which  he  is  not  the  owner."  l^he  Int, 
then,  in  early  English  days  would  be  em* 
ployed  on  the  estates  of  the  great  landowners 
or  on  the  folk>land,  and  may  in  very  many 
cases  have  been  the  degraded  descendant  of  the 
earlier  British  possessor  of  the  soil,  who,  "by 
stress  of  circumstances,  was  now  ftn^ed  to  tiU 
for  a  stranger  lord  the  land  that  had  once 
been  bis  own  or  his  father's,  and  served  his 
Imd  "  for  hire  or  for  land,  though  not  vet  re- 
duced so  low  in  the  scale  as  the  th«tw  or 
wealh." 

Stabbe,  Con«t  Htct. ,-  Kemble,  Baxcm*  in  Bny- 

^a^fOBf  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Gumea,  is  now  a  dependency  of  the  Gold 
Coast  Colony.  It  was  ceded  to  En^laad  in 
1861  by  the  native  chief,  and  has  since  beoi 
used  as  a  statical  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  an 
administrator,  acting  under  the  governor  of 
G4dd  Coast,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
council. 

LttffOS,  Tub  Battle  or  (Aug.,  1769),  was 
one  of  the  naval  victories  gained  by  the 
English  daring  the  8even  Years'  War.  The 
French  ships  had  been  bloclcaded  in  their 
ports  during  the  year;  but  in  August  the 
Toulon  fleet  attempted  to  join  the  Brest 
squadron.  It  was  pursued  by  Admiral  Boe- 
cawen  from  Gibraltar,  and  attacked  off  Lagos 
in  Algarve,  when  of  its  largest  ships  two  were 
captured,  and  two  others  run  ashore.  The 
Portugueee  roEisonably  complained  that  the 
neutrality  of  their  coast  had  been  violated. 

LaHOffne,  The  Battle  or  (May  19, 1692). 
^niis  naval  victory  checked  a  threatened  in- 
vasion of  England.  Louis  XIV.,  in  support  of 
James,  had  collected  an  ann^  in  Normandy. 
Two  French  fleets,  amounting  together  to 
about  eighty  ships,  were  collected  at  Brest 
and  Toulon,  under  Tourville  and  B'Estr^es. 
James,  misled  by  the  intrigues  of  Admiral 
Russell,  believed  that  Qiere  was  great  disaffec- 
tion in  the  English  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the 
comldned  English  and  Dutch  fleet  of  ninety 
ships  swept  the  Channel.  Tourville  had 
witn  lum  only  his  own  squadron,  consisting 
of  loity-fonr  ships  <A  the  Une.  Belienng 


in  the  treachery  of  the  English  officers,  he 
thought  that  he  had  only  the  Dutch  to  deal 
with.  But  the  ill-judged  declaration,  where- 
by James  exempted  whole  daases  of  English- 
men from  pardon,  and  a  stirring  despatch  on 
the  other  hand  from  Mary,  had  thoroughly 
roused  the  temper  of  the  Eikglish  fleet.  Rus* 
sell  visited  aU  his  ships  and  exhorted  his 
crews.  The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the 
afternoon.  At  flnt  the  wind  was  in  favour 
of  the  French,  and  only  half  the  allied  fleet 
could  be  brought  into  action.  But  just  as 
the  French  had  resolved  to  retire  ^e  wind 
changed.  Their  retreat  became  a  flight. 
Twelve  of  the  largest  ships  took  refuge  in  the 
bay  of  La  Hogue,  under  the  eyes  of  James. 
There  thej'  were  attacked  and  destroyed,  as 
they  lay  m  the  shallow  water,  during  two 
successive  days,  by  a  flotilla  of  boats  under 
Admiral  Borke. 

Haoaalar,  HW.  V  Xn«laa& 

Xaliore,  in  the  Funjaub,  was  the  capital 

of  the  independent  kingdom  of  Bunjeet  Smgh 
fnnn  1799.  It  was  occupied  by  the  British 
under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  Feb.,  1846,  and  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  English  and  Dhu- 
leep  Singh  was  signed  there  (Mar.,  1846), 

Lainff,  David  {b.  1793,  d.  1878),  was  a 
learned  Scotti^  antiquary  and  bibliographer. 
He  edited  very  many  woncs,  among  wludi  are 
Dunbar's  Foenu,  Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Poem, 
and  WytUmm't  Chnmide.  aa  also  puUiriiea 
the  Lifimi  Werka  of  John  Kwa  (1847—48). 

LaiUff,  Ualcolm  (£.  1762,  d.  1819),  was  the 
author  of  a  Sittory  of  Scotland,  which  is  a 
work  showing  considerable  research.  He  also 
wrote  the  concluding  volume  of  Henry's 

MUtory  of  England. 

Lake.  Gk&abd,  Viscount  {b.  1744,  d.  1808), 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and  servra 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Germany. 
He  went  through  the  American  War  under 
Comwallis,  and  earned  great  distinction.  In 
1793  he  was  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders,  and 
here  also  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In 
ISOO  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  army  in  India.  In  this  capacitv  he  bore  a 
chief  share  in  the  Mahratta  W  ar  qI  1803.  He 
totally  defeated  Scindia's  French  force  under 
Perron  in  1803;  defeated  Scindia  at  Las- 
waree  fl^ov.,  1803),  and  captnred  Delhi.  He 
receivea  a  peerage  in  1804.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1807,  and  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Portsmouth. 

I«a]^j  CoDHT  DB,  arrived  in  India,  1757, 
as  commander  of  the  French.  A  dashing 
soldier,  but  harsh,  severe,  and  unconciliating, 
he  alienated  the  native  allies  as  much  as  Du- 
pleix  had  conciliated  th^n.  For  some  time 
he  maintained  the  war,  and  in  17S9  besieged 
Madras.  The  siege  failed ;  Lally  was  d^eated 
at  Wandewash,  (mven  out  of  FondichenT,and 
the  French  dominion  was  at  an  end  in  India. 
On  his  xetntn  to  IVance  he  mu  impiiiscmed 
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for  eighteen  numths,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
death.  He  voa  conveyed  to  the  scaffold  with 
a  lat^  gag  in  hU  mouUi,  to  prevent  bis 
speaking,  am  executed. 

Kambeth,  Articles,  Thb  (1695),  were 
rlrawn  up  by  Archbishop  Whitgift,  assiBted  by 
Fletcher,  Bishop  of  London;  Yaughan,  Bishop 
of  Baogor ;  and  Tindal,  Dean  of  Ely.  They 
consisted  of  nine  articles,  embracing  all  the 
most  pronounced  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  and 
were  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  Calv-inistic 
ideas  were  rife,  with  a  permission  from  the 
archbishop  that  they  ahould  be  adopted.  ITiey 
were,  however,  disapproved  by  the  queen  and 
Lord  Burleigh,  and  as  they  were  not  accepted 
by  the  Parliament,  they  had  no  binding  force. 
They  were  again  brought  forward  and  re- 
jected at  the  Hampton  Conference  (1604). 

XAmbeth,  Treaty  of  (1217),  was  made 
after  the  Fair  of  Lincoln  by  the  regent. 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  acting  for  Henrj'  III.,  and 
the  French  prince,  Louia.  By  this  treaty  it 
was  agreed  ^lat  Louis  should  at  once  evacuate 
Englwd,  that  the  prisoners  on  either  side 
Aoold  be  released,  and  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  granted.  It  also  wems  that  a  sum 
of  money,  amounting  to  10,000  marks,  was 
paid  to  Louis  as  the  price  of  his  departure. 

Lancaster  was  a  Roman  station  founded 
by  Agricola,  a.d.  79.  It  was  bestowed  by 
William  the  Conqueror  on  Roger  of  Poitou, 
who  built  the  caatle.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Soots  in  1322  and  1389.  In  the  Civil  War 
it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  Feb., 
1643,  and  by  the  Royalists,  March,  1643. 
The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Scots  in  1048 
under  Hamilton.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Jacobite  insurgents  for  two  days,  Nov.  7  and 
9, 1715,  and  by  Charles  Edward,  Nov.  24, 1746. 

I*ancaster,  The  Di-ckt  and  Countt 
Palatine  of,  grew  out  of  the  honour  of  Zan- 
eaater,  mentioned  in  Magna  Carta,  which, 
having  reverted  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of 
AVilliam  of  Bloie,  brother  of  King  Stephen, 
had  been  granted  to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  and 
on  their  extinction  in  1232,  to  William  de 
Ferrora.  After  the  second  rebellion  of  Robert 
de  Ferrers,  Henry  III.  erected  the  honour 
into  an  earldom  in  favour  of  bis  son  Edmund, 
afterwards  called  Crouchback.  The  Duchy 
was  created  by  Edward  III.  in  1361  in  favour 
of  Henry,  Edmund's  grandson, and  inhis  patent 
of  creation  the  dignity  of  an  earl  palatine  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  latter  title  was 
also  given  in  1377  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  who  had  married  Henry  of 
Lancaster's  heirew.  Henry  IV'.,  his  neir, 
being  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  his  title 
to  ^e  throne,  prevented  the  imiou  of  the 
Duchy  with  the  crown,  by  procuring  on  Act 
of  Parliament,  soon  after  his  accession,  pro- 
viding^ that  the  title  and  revenues  diould 
remain  with  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
Henry  V.  added  to  it  the  estates  inherited 


from  his  mother,  Mary  Bohun ;  but  a  huge 
part  of  it  had  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  On  the 
attainder  of  Henry  VI.,  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  Duchy  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  and  was  inseparably  united  to  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  County  Palatine, 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  aepantte,  being 
incorporated  in  the  Duchy.  This  settlement 
was  confirmed  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  The  revenues  of  the  Du(£y 
are  not  reckoned  among  the  hereditary  re- 
venues, in  place  of  which  the  Civil  List  was 
granted  to  William  IV.  in  1830,  but  are  paid 
over  to  the  Pri\'y  Purse,  an  annual  account 
being  presented  to  Parliament.  Burke,  in 
1780,  reckoned  the  average  retiuiiB  at  £4,000 
a  year,  but  they  have  ^uce  increased.  The 
Chancery  Court  of  the  County  Palatine  sat  at 
Preston;  the  Duchy  Court  being  held  at 
Westminster.  Their  functions  appear  to  have 
been  defined  by  Henry  IV.  ITie  Court  of  the 
Duchy  was  given  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Chiwcery  as  to  matters  in  equity 
relating  to  lands  holden  of  the  crown  in 
right  of  the  Duchy,  and  was  chiefly  concerned 
in  questions  of  revenue.  By  recent  Acts,  the 
administration  of  justice  has  been  assimi* 
lated  to  that  of  the  rest  of  England,  the 
Court  of  the  County  having  been  abolished 
by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873.  The  oflBce 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  is  now  a  n^tical 
uppomtment,  and  is  frequently  hela  by  a 
cabinet  minister.  Its  duties  are  nominaL 
The  ChancellOT  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
if  a  commoner,  takes  precedence  next  Ktter 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Selden,  Titlet  of  Hmowr;  Bainee,  HiMori)  of 
Laneaahtre  ;  BmtaoD,  Book  of  Cunitic* ;  Stepheo, 
CiniunmtanM  oa  Um  Lawa  ti  England,  voL  iiL, 
<flu  T.  [L.  C.  S.] 

Lancaster,  The  Fahily  OF.  The  position 
of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster  can  scarcely 
be  undeiW>od  without  8om9  regard  to  tiiat 
earher  family  to  whose  title  it  succeeded. 
Edmund,  the  younger  son  of  Henry  III.,  had 
been  given  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and 
Ijeicester ;  to  these  his  son  Thomas  had  added 
Derby,  and,  through  his  marriage,  Lincoln. 
When,  therefore,  this  Thomas  took  up  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  baronial  opposition 
to  Edward  II.,  he  was  supported  by  a  body 
of  vassals,  many  of  whom— those  of  Lancast^ 
and  Lincoln  in  particular — were  accustomed 
to  war  against  the  crown.  With  Thomas  of 
Lancaster  wo  can  have  no  sympathy.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  yet  quite  devoid  of  political 
ability;  selfish  in  his  objects,  and  retrograde 
and  oligarchical  in  poUcy.  But  his  action 
associBted  the  name  5t  Lancaster  with  oppo- 
sition to  tiie  king  and  alliance  with  the 
clei^ ;  and  his  riolent  death  secured  for  him 
the  reputation  of  a  martyr  to  the  popular 
cause.  His  son  Henry  asnsted  in  the  d^tosi- 
tion  of  Edward  IL,  out  also  in  the  nun  of 
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MortiiDer;  and  thia  Henry  and  hia  heir — 
another  Henry — showed  themselves  faithful 
servants  of  Edward  III.,  during  th«  greater 
part  of  whose  ^1:11  there  is  scant  trace  of 
any  baronial  opposition.  But  the  la«t  Henry's 
daughter,  Blanche,  nuuried  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  carried  with  her  the  earldoms  of  her 
father;  and  in  the  circomstancee  of  Edward's 
latter  years  there  seemed  every  opportunity 
for  the  re-ionnation  of  an  opposition.  Gannt, 
however,  [ffeferredto  act  the  part  of  court  leader 
against  the  bishops  and  the  constitutionalists 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  departed  still 
further  from  the  old  Lancastrian  tradition 
by  championing  and  accepting  the  aid  of 
Wyclifle.  It  was  left  for  his  son,  Henry 
of  Derl^  (who  had  married  one  of  the  co- 
heiresses of  BcAun  of  Hereford,  a  name  also 
recalling  resistance  to  the  crown),  to  take  up 
the  position  assigned  by  tradition  to  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  In  conjunction  with  Thomas 
of  Gloucester  he  reorganised  the  baronial 
opposition,  and  though  for  a  time  he  made 
peace  with  the  court,  and  assisted  in  the  ruin 
of  Uie  Lords  Appellant,  his  banishment  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Bachy  of  Lancaster  made 
him  again  a  popular  hero ;  whHe  the  reaction 
ai^inst  Richard's  autocratic  measures  gave  to 
Henry's  accession  the  character  of  a  triumph 
of  constitutionalism. 

But  Henry  IV.  knew  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  regarded  him  with  indifference, 
and  tliat  fJie  revolution  of  1399  had'  been,  as 
a  contemporary  says — 

"  For  hatred  more  of  Kyng  Ricbarden  defection, 
Tbaa  for  the  Io»e  of  Kyog  Henry." 
The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Percies,  also, 
showed  with  what  motives  many  of  the  nobles 
had  supported  him.  The  ideas  of  legitimacy 
were  stiU  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation.  Henry 
must  have  shared  in  this  feeling,  and  mnst 
have  felt  hia  own  position  to  be  doubtful. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  a  man  in  his 
situation  might  easily  become  the  cold  and 
calculating  monarch  whom  the  dfarcmiclerB 
(rf  his  reign  describe. 

Henry  V.  had  no  such  doubts.  He  beUeved 
himself  called  upon  to  realise  the  claims  of 
his  predecessors  to  the  French  throne,  to  re- 
store spiritual  unity  to  Christendom  by  alliance 
with  gigismund,  and  even  to  regain  the 
Holy  Land  from  the  infidel.  Like  his  father, 
he  allied  himself  firmly  with  the  clei^,  and 
snpported  them  in  their  efforts  to  put  down 
LuUrdy ;  but  th's  action  was  due,  not  to  a 
desire  to  gain  clerical  support,  but  to  a  sincere 
orthodoxy.  He  was  poenessed  by  the  idea  of 
the  imity  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and 
persecution  of  heretics  was.  according  to  the 
public  opinion  of  the  time,  its  natural  expres- 
sion. He  ponessed  all  the  **  chivalric  vir- 
tnes,  but  he  was  more  than  a  Richard  I.  or 
Edward  III. ;  he  was  a  hardworking  and 
skilful  statesman,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  decide  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  great 
plans  which  his  early  death  intwrnpted. 


In  the  minori^  of  Henry  VI.,  Bedford, 
Gloucester,  and  Beaufort  became  the  chief 
flgores  in  the  drama,  Bedford  canying  on 
the  work  of  Henry  V.  in  France,  Beaufort 
pursuing  at  home  the  constitutional  policy  of 
the  last  two  kings,  and  both  thwarted  by  the 
ael&sh  and  thoughtless  Gloucester.  ^Vhen  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  Henry  VI.  showed  him- 
self incapable  of  ruling  with  a  firm  hand 
eiliter  in  England  or  ^nnce.  Overworked 
in  his  boyhood,  of  weak  health,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  insanity  inherited  from  his 
grandfather,  Charles  VI.,  he  became  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  opposing  factions.  The 
ill-success  of  the  French  War,  and  the  peace 
policy  which  followed  his  marriage,  gave  an 
opportunity  to  the  bouse  of  York  to  assert 
its  claims ;  and  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  great  Lancastrian  ex- 
periment of  governing  England  in  concert 
with  a  free  Parliament  broke  down. 

Stubba,  Coml.  Hitl.,  ch,  «vi,  (for  Thomas  of 
Lancaster),  and  xvlii.  (wherein  ia  to  be  noted 
the  diecuuion  of  Henry  IV. 'a  allied  claim 
thronich  Edmund  of  Lancaster) ;  Pauli,  Ge- 
»c\icMe  ron  England,  lii.,  espcciailv  pp.  174—180, 
onHenirV.  (W.  J.  A.} 

buicast6r,EDiiu!iD  daoucKBAcx,  Earl 
OF  {b.  1246,  d.  1296),  was  the  son  of  Henry 
III.   He  was  created  Earl  of  Lancaster  in 

1266,  and  acquired  large  estates  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  He  received 
the  cure  of  Sicily  from  the  Pope  in  1253,  but 
never  obtained  more  than  the  title.  Ho 
accompanied  Edward  I.  on  the  Cru^des,  and 
died  fighting  bravely  in  Gascony.  He  mar- 
ried twice,  his  second  wife  being  Blanche, 
widow  of  the  King  of  Na^tirre.  He  was 
called  Crouchback  or  Oossbacfa  from  having 
taken  the  Cross,  though  in  later  times  the 
Lancastrians  pretended  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  but  was  set 
aside  as  a  cripple,  and  on  this  extraordinary 
fiction  was  pu^y  founded  Henry  IV. 's  claim 
to  the  throne. 

LaaOMtar,  Thomas,  Eahl  of  {d.  1322), 
was  the  son  of  Edmund,  second  son  of  Huuy 
III.,  and  titular  King  of  Sicily,  by  Blanche, 
queen-dowager  of  Navarre.  He  was  therefore 
cousin  to  Edward  II.,  and  uncle  to  his  queen 
Isabella.  He  was  E>irl  of  Lancaster,  Leieester, 
and  Derbv,  and  his  wife  the  heiress  to  the 
earldom  oi  Lincoln.  He  came  forward  aa  the 
leader  of  the  barons  against  Piers  Gai'eston  at 
the  beginning  of  Edward  II.'s  reign.  He  was 
one  of  the  Ordainers  appointed  in  1310,  and  in 
1312  was  present  at  the  ^ecntion  of  Gaveston. 
In  1313  ho  received  the  royal  pardon,  and  was 
reconciled  with  the  king,  but  in  the  next  year 
he  refused  to  take  part  in  the  expediti<at  to 
Scotland.  In  1316  he  became  practically 
supreme  in  England,  but  his  rule  was  oppres- 
sive and  disastrous.  Hie  wife  was  camol  off 
from  him  by  Earl  Warenne,  and  private  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  earls.  His  popu- 
larity deelined,  and  the  king,  aided  by  the 
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two  Despencers,  attempted  to  govern  without 
him.    Once  more  I^ucaster  came  forward  as 

the  leader  of  the  barons,  and  insisted  on  the 
banishment  of  the  faTOuritea,  but  his  power 
was  ahortUved.  His  forces  were  defeated  at 
Boroughbridge  (Mar.,  132:2),  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  On  the  22nd  he  was  tried  at  Ponte- 
nact,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason  was 
forthwith  beheaded.  [Lakcastbb,  FAxiLTor.] 

£an0iist6r,  H^vbt,  Eakl  and  BuKB  OF 
{d.  1362),  was  the  son  of  Henry,  Earl  of  tiai- 
caster,  uid  nandson  of  Edmund,  titular  King 
of  Sicily.  He  serred  in  the  Scotch  and  French 
wars  of  EdwardlU.'s  reign,  and  in  1346  was 
made  governor  of  Aquitaine.  He  was  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
errands.  In  1351  he  was  created  I)uke  of 
lADcaster,  and  in  1362  he  died  of  the  black 
death.  His  daughter  and  heiress,  Blanche, 
married  John  of  Qaunt,  who  thus  obtained  all 
the  honours  and  claims  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

Kancajrtar,  John,  Duxb  or,  commonly 
called  John  op  Qau.vt  {b.  1339,  d.  139»),  was 
the  third  son  of  Edward  III.  He  was  bom 
at  Ghent  during  his  father's  visit  to  Flanders. 
In  1359  he  married  Blanche,  the  daughter 
oi  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  thus 
became  possessed  of  the  estates  of  the  Lan- 
castrian family.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
lAncaster  in  1362.  In  1367  he  served  under 
his  brother  in  Spain,  and  distin^ished  him- 
self at  Kavarette.  His  wife  being  dead,  he 
married  in  1370  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Castile.  In  1373  he  marched  through 
France  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux.  On  his 
return  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  English 
politics,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  court 
or  ministerial  party,  which  was  opposed  by 
the  Gtood  Parliament  under  the  auspices  of 
his  brother  the  Black  Prince.  At  the  same 
time  John  of  Gaunt  patronised  Wycliffe, 
and  supported  Wycliffe  against  the  bishop 
and  the  Ixmdonera  at  the  Council  of  London, 
1S77.  In  1381  his  palace  m  ibe  Savoy  was 
bamt  W  Wat  Tyler's  mob.  In  the  first 
years  of  Richard  II. 's  reign  his  influence 
over  the  government  was  very  great,  but  in 
13S4  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Latimer, 
a  Carmelite  friar,  and  retired  from  court: 
and  though  he  was  reconciled,  and  returned 
tiie  same  year,  his  importance  in  English 
politics  diminished.  He  now  devoted  his 
attention  to  asserting  his  claim  to  Castile. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  John  I.  of 
Portugal  and  led  an  army  into  Castile  in 
1386.  He  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Gascon^ 
the  next  year.  In  1388,  having  married  hia 
daughter  Catherine  to  Henry  ot  Castile,  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  succeeded  ia 
effecting  a  formal  reconciliation  between  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  king.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  politics  henceforth. 
After  his  death  (Feb.  3,  1399)  his  estates 
were  seiaed  by  Buibaid,  uid  this  was  one  of 


the  causes  which  led  to  the  return  of  his 
son,  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  (Henry  IT.),  and 
the  deposition  of  Bichard.  On  the  death  of 
his  second  wife  he  married,  in  1396,  his 
mistress,  Catherine  Swynford,  and  his  children 
by  her,  the  Beauforts,  were  legitimised  by 
patent  in  1397.  From  one  of  these,  John 
Beeuifort,  Henry  IH:  was  descended.  [Bun-^QT 
PORT,  Fahilt  or ;  Lancastbb,  Familt  or.] 

Iiand  Bank.  [Banxino.] 

liaiLd  Ii^pjdation,  Irish.  The  prin- 
cipal penal  laws  relating  to  land  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  Ireland.  The 
Irish  and  the  English  land  laws  were  in  other 
respects  practically  identical  until  the  &mine 
of  1846—48.  That  visitation  would  have  tried 
the  soundest  agricultural  economy.  But  the 
agricultural  economy  of  Ireland  was  not 
sound.  The  artificial  prosperity  caused  by 
the  great  war  had  led  to  improvident  charges 
upon  family  estates.  The  fall  of  prices 
brought  embarrassment,  the  famine  ruin. 
Creditors  obtained  no  interest.  The  absence 
ot  purchasers  made  it  impossible  to  en- 
force securities.  The  receivers  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  held  property  with  a  nominal 
rental  of  £760,000.  The  insolvent  landlords 
could  neither  work  their  estates  nor  employ 
the  starving  labourers.  The  first  condition  m 
progress  was  to  replace  them  by  a  class  of 
wealthy  proprietors.  With  this  object  a 
special  commission  was  created  by  statute 
Jll  and  12  Vic,  c  48)  to  facilitate  sales  of 
incumbered  estates.  Certain  incumbrancers 
on  land,  and  all  incumbered  owners,  including 
owners  of  any  limited  interest  which  was 
itself  charged  with  the  incumbrance,  were 
empowered  to  apply  to  the  commissioners  by 
petition  in  a  summary  way,  for  a  sale  of  the 
entire  incumbered  interest.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  master,  who,  after  due  inquirj" 
reported  to  the  court,  which  thereupon 
ordered  or  refused  a  sale.  Purchasers  ob- 
tained an  indefeasible  Parliamentary  title. 
The  purchase  money  was  distributed  amongst 
the  mcumbrancers  by  the  court.  Twenty - 
three  millions-worth  of  land  was  sold  under 
this  Act  between  1850  and  1868.  It  did  much 
good,  and  some  lasting  eviL  Many  of  the 
purchasers  were  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen, 
rhey  raised  the  standard  of  fanning,  uid 
applied  badly  needed  capital  to  the  soil.  But 
their  iffoorance  of  the  people,  and  their 
inclination  to  treat  their  occupying  tenants 
from  a  purely  commercial  point  of  view, 
largely  fostered  agrarian  discontent.  In  1858 
the  commission  was  wound  up,  and  a  per- 
manent tribunal  with  extended  powers  created, 
under  the  name  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
The  new  body  can  sell  on  the  petition  of  any 
incumbrancer,  or  of  any  owner  whether  in- 
cumbered or  not.  It  has  a  wide  discretion  in 
ordering  or  refumng  sales,  and  ample  powers 
for  effecting  them  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  it  may  dean  most  advantageous  to 
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the  partiM  concerned  (21  and  22  Vic,  c.  72). 
Several  important  duuiges  were  introduoed 
in  1860.  The  "  Landlord  and  Tenant  Law 
Amendment  Act "  of  that  year  (23  and  24 
Vic,  c.  154)  is  founded  on  the  pnnciple  laid 
down  in  the  third  section,  that  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  is  one  of  con- 
tract, ei^ireflsed  or  implied,  and  not  of  tenure. 
It  aims  at  simplifying  and  defining  the  ririits 
of  both  parties  where  they  have  ^ed  or 
neglected  to  express  fully  the  terms  of  their 
agreement.  It  gives  the  landlord  and  his 
repreeentativee  tbe  same  remedy  against 
the  assignee  of  a  tenant  for  breach  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenancy,  that  ho  would  have 
had  against  the  original  tenant,  and  it  gives 
the  tenant  and  his  representatives  a  like 
remedy  in  like  carcamstancea  against  the 
asflignee  of  the  landlord.  It  imports  certain 
covenants  into  leasee,  entitles  tenants  to  remove 
certain  fixtures,  abolishes  the  doctiine  of  im- 
plied waiver,  limits  the  remedy  by  distress  to  a 
single  year's  rent,  and  facilitates  the  remedy 
by  ejectment.  The  Act  of  1860  looked  pn- 
maruy  to  the  intention  ctf  the  parties.  Where 
they  had  expressed  their  meaning  fally  and 
aptly  the  law  enforced  it.  Where  the  expres- 
sion was  technically  defective  it  supplied  the 
defei-ts.  Where  the  agreement  was  silent,  it 
annexed  to  it  terms  usual  in  similar  contracts, 
and  presumably  intended  by  the  parties. 

The  I^nd  Act  of  1870  reversed  tiiis  policy. 
It  read  into  existing  contracts  provisions  not 
contemplated  by  the  makers,  and  it  disabled 
tbe  majority  of  tenants  from  making  certain 
contracts  in  the  future.  The  chief  innova- 
tions were  compensation  for  "  disturbance," 
and  for  improvements.  Any  tenant  of 
any  holding  under  a  tenancy  created  after 
the  Act,  if  "  disturbed  "  in  his  holding  by  the 
act  of  the  lai^Uord,  and  any  tenant  from  year 
to  year  of  anv  holding  under  a  tenancy 
erented  before  the  Act,  rated  at  not  more  than 
£100  per  annum,  if  "  disturbed  "  by  the  act 
of  his  immediate  landlord,  is  declared  to  be 
"entitled  to  such  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  the  court  shall  find  to  be  sustained  by 
him,  by  reason  of  quitting  his  holding,  as  the 
court  shall  think  fit."  The  maximum  is 
regulated  by  a  scale  in  the  Act  amended  in  the 
tenant's  interest  by  the  Act  of  1881.*  Eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  breach  of 
conditions  agiunst  sub-letting,  bankruptcy,  or 
inaolvency,  is  not  an  act  of  disturbaoce  by 
the  landlord  (s.  9).   But  ejectment  for  non- 

Sayment  is  a  disturbance,  where  the  rent 
oes  not  exceed  £15,  and  the  court  certifies 
that  the  non-pa3rment  of  rent  causing  the 
eviction  has  arisen  from  the  rent  being  an 
exorbitant  rent.  No  claim  can  be  brought 
for  disturbance  where  the  tenant  has 
sub-let,  or  sub-divided,  or  asngned  his 
interest  without   anthcnity   (3   and    13 : 


*  Tl>e"ooiirt''  is  tbe  oowitr  ooorl,  or  tbe  Land 
Commtssten,  rinoe  186L 


Sec.  18  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1881.) 
A  tenant  holding  under  a  lease  for  thirty-one 
years  or  upwards,  made  after  the  Act,  could 
claim  for  distnrtMuioe.  But  "any  tenant " 
might  claim  compensation  for  improvements 
made  by  himself  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
subject  to  cotain  limitations  laid  down  in  the 
Act  (amended  in  the  tenant's  interest  by  the 
Act  of  1881),  and  all  improvements  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  tenant's  where  the  holding 
was  rated  at  or  under  £100  a  year.  Improve- 
ments (except  permaaent  buildings  and  re- 
clamation) made  twenty  years  before  claim, 
did  not  entitle  to  compensation.  In  calculating 
the  amount  of  compensation  the  period  of  the 
tenant's  enjoyment  of  the  improvement  was 
to  be  taken  into  account.  "  Town  parks," 
labourers'  holdings,  cottage  allotments,  and 
some  other  small  lettings  were  excepted  alto- 
gether from  tbe  Act.  The  Act  contained 
provisionB  for  enlarging  the  leasing  powers 
of  limited  owners,  facilitating  sales  to  tenants, 
and  authorising  advancra  for  that  purpose 
W  the  Board  of  Works.  Like  the  similar 
cuuues  in  the  Act  1881,  these  have  proved 
for  &e  most  part  inoperative. 

The  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  (44  and  45 
Vic,  c.  49)  further  limited  the  power  of 
regulating  the  incidents  of  Irish  tenancies 
hy  conteact,  and  completely  altered  the  terms 
of  most  snbaiBting  agreemoits.  It  divided 
tenants  into  two  cusaee — "  present"  tenants, 
whose  tenancies  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
Act ;  and  "  future "  teuants,  whose  tenan- 
cies should  be  created  after  Jan.  1,  1883. 
It  constituted  a  "I^d  Commission"  with 
extensive  powers,  which  that  body  was  au- 
thorised to  delegate  to  enb-oommiasioners 
n<Hninatad  by  the  executive  (sec.  43).  Any 
"  present "  tenant  might  apply  to  a  "  court  * 
of  Bub-commissionerB  to  fix  the  "fair"  or 
"  judicial "  rent  of  his  holding  (sec.  8).  A 
"  atatutoty  term "  of  fifteen  years  is  created 
by  the  decree  fixing  the  "judicial"  rent. 
Tlie  rent  cannot  be  raised,  nor  can  the 
tenant  be  evicted  during  a  statutory  term 
except  for  non-payment  of  rent,  persistent 
waste,  sub-division,  or  sub-letting,  and  certain 
other  acts  specified  in  tbe  statute.  If  eject- 
ment was  brought  for  breach  of  these 
"  statutory  conditions,"  the  tenant  could  still 
sell  his  tenancy.  If  the  eviction  was  actually 
carried  out,  he  could  claim  compensation  for 
improvementsundertheActof  1870.  TheAct 
practically  conferred  upon  every  "presmt" 
tenant  a  lease  for  fifteen  years,  renewable  f<« 
ever,  deprived  the  landloid  of  all  direct  right 
to  evict,  and  "invested  the  court  with  a 
discretionary  power  of  permitting  eviction 
in  the  cases  described."  A  statutory  term 
might  also  be  created  by  an  agreement  and 
dedaration  between  the  parties,  fixing  the 
"  fair  "  rent,  and  ffled  in  court  (sec  8,  es.  6), 
or  by  the  acceptance  by  any  tenant,  present 
or  future,  of  an  increase  of  rent  demanded 
by  the  landlord  (b.  4).   The  covenant  to  sur- 
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render  is  avoided  by  the  Act  in  all  snb- 
sisting  teases,  and  the  lessees  will  become 
present  tenants  on  their  expiration. 

Future  tenants  cannot  apply  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed.  If,  however,  the  landlord 
at  any  time  rubbb  the  rent  of  a  future 
tenant,  auch  tenant  may  either  accept  the 
rise,  thereby  icquiring  a  statutory  term, 
or  sell  his  tenancy  subject  to  the  increased 
rent.  Upon  such  a  sale  he  may  apply  to  the 
court  to  decide  whether  the  value  of  his 
tenancy  has  been  depreciated  below  what  it 
would  have  been  at  a  fair  rent,  and  claim 
the  amount  of  such  depreciation  with  coste 
from  the  landlord.  Ttu  courfr  has  thns  an 
indirect  power  of  fixing  the  rent  of  future 
tenancies.  If  the  future  tenant  should 
neither  accept  nor  sell,  he  can  claim  com- 
pensation for  disturl»nce  and  improve- 
ments under  the  Act  of  1870.  A  lease  for 
thirty-one  years  or  upwiuds,  agreed  upon 
between  parties,  aiid  sanctioned  by  the 
court  (called  a  "  judicial  lease  "),  exdades  the 
operation  of  the  Act  during  its  continuance. 
If  the  lessee  be  a  future  tenant,  his  tenancy 
absolutely  determines  with  the  lease.  He 
cannot  even  claim  for  disturbance  under 
the  Act  of  1870.  So,  too,  if  he  be  a 
present  tenant,  and  accept  such  a  lease  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  Bat  if  the  term 
be  for  sixty  years  or  under,  the  tenant 
will  still  be  a  present  tenant  at  its  expira- 
tion. 

Nine  classes  of  holdings  were  excepted  from 
the  general  operation  of  the  Act.  The  most 
important  are  demesne  lands,  "  town  parks," 
labourers'  holdings,  cottage  allotment  tem- 
porary lettings,  farms  rated  at  or  over  £50. 
and  "  let  for  the  purpose  of  pasture,"  and 
farms  of  any  value  so  let,  upon  which  the 
tenant  does  not  reside. 

Bicher,  Tha  Iruh  Land  Xaics;  He&ly,  Th« 
TtKOttts'  Ktt  to  tht  Land  Law  Act.  1S81. 

[J.  W.  F.] 

liaild  Tenure.  The  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  land  tenure  in  England  is  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  tbat  while  the  so-called  higher  kinds  of 
tenure,  as  those  of  the  noble,  the  knight,  the 
churchman,  and  the  cultivating  freeholder, 
were  the  necessary  sub-divisions  of  feudal 
estates,  eo  the  very  various  kinds  of  base 
tenure,  those  of  villeinage  and  copyhold,  were 
the  result  of  individual  caprice  on  the  part  of 
the  superior  lord ;  or  at  best,  relics,  mutilated 
or  dietortpd,  of  more  ancient  tenancies.  Such 
was  the  view  of  the  early  writers  on  English 
tenancies,  as  the  author  of  the  Diaiogut  4e 
tieaeearw,  Glanvill,  Bracton  and  Fleta,  Lit- 
tleton, /md  his  great  commentator.  Coke. 
Latterly,  however,  minute  but  by  no  means 
exhaustive  inquiries  have  been  made  into 
this  HU^ject  by  Oerman  and  English  jurists, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  information  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  people  to  the  soil  has 


been  collected  and  arranged  with  more  or 
less  success  by  many  writers.  A  difScnlty  in 
exactly  determining  on  the  facts  arises  be- 
cause nearly  all  the  information  which  can  be 
obtained  is  derived  from  documents,  the  date 
of  which,  however  early  it  may  be,  ia  long 
postetior  to  inflnences  which,  as  we  know, 
might  have  modified,  and  almost  certainly 
did  modify,  the  original  tenures  to  which 
the  documents  refer.  Thus,  after  the 
Roman  period,  the  earliest  deeds  are  those 
which  belonged  to  monastic  and  other  eccle- 
siastical foundations.  But  such  foundations 
were  essentially  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
the  product  of  a  more  or  less  lengthened  pro- 
cess, under  which  native  custom  was  brought 
into  collision  with  external  practice,  and 
was  naturally  altered  by  it.  It  ia  probable, 
too,  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  what  we 
call  the  feudal  system  have  appeared  at  very 
different  times,  and  in  very  different  countries, 
not  by  virtue  of  any  demiite  law,  but  steely 
for  the  economicHl  reason  Uiat  the  labour  in 
the  husbandman  alwa^  provides  more  than 
is  necessary  for  his  individual  wants,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  becomes  possible  for  a  stronger 
man  to  extract  from  such  a  person  part  of  the 
produce  of  his  labours,  as  tax,  or  rent,  or 
custonmr}-  due.  In  return  for  such  a  tribute, 
the  superior  might  covenant  to  leave  tike 
husbandman  in  peace,  or  even  to  guarantee 
him  from  the  assaults  of  other  oppressors; 
and  thus  the  levy  of  black-mail,  practised 
from  the  days  of  I>a^'id  and  his  companions 
in  exile  to  those  of  Hob  Koy  and  his  tribes- 
men, becomes  the  type  of  those  dues  and 
duties  which,  in  theory  at  least,  were  always 
characteristic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  reciprocal  between  lend  uid 
tenant,  and,  it  may  be,  is  their  origin. 

It  is  clear  that  the  subjection  of  classes 
was  characteristic  of  the  times  which  pre* 
ceded  the  Nomuin  Conquest,  as  well  as  of 
those  which  followed  it.  There  were  srafs 
and  slaves,  inferior  or  dependent  tenants,  and 
military  vassals  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Godwin, 
as  well  as  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Odo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  country  folk  were  no  better 
off,  and  no  worse  off,  under  the  rule  of  the 
descendants  of  William  the  Norman,  than 
they  were  nnder  Umt  of  tiie  descendants  of 
Al&ed  the  Great.  There  was  a  change  of 
masters,  of  landlords,  but  no  change  of 
system.  It  is  probable  that  the  gradual  dis- 
continuance of  a  sj-stem  under  which  fines 
were  levied  for  offences,  with  the  alternative 
of  slavery,  and  the  gradual  establishment  of 
a  custom  under  whit^  outrages  were  deemed 
an  offence  against  the  king's  peace,  and 
punishable  by  his  judges,  may  have  assisted 
the  process  by  which  freemen  were  degraded 
from  their  condition,  and  forced  to  accept  a 
lower  status,  and  may  even  have  assisted  the 
cotmtcr-process  by  which  the  serf  gradually 
achieved  the  rights  of  the  freeman. 

When  we  are  in  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
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things  which  prevailed  in  England  when 
documentary  evidence  is  clear  and  continuous, 
the  following  facts  are  obvious  and  universal. 
There  was  an  over-loid  in  overy  manor,  the 
manor  being  generally,  but  not  always,  iden- 
tical in  its  boundaries  with  the  pori^  This 
over-lord  might  be  the  king,  or  a  noble,  or  an 
eodesiastic,  or  a  corporation,  or  a  private 
individuaL  lite  over-lord  who  was  a  subject, 
was  liable  to  certain  dues  to  the  king,  either 
fixed  by  custom,  or  granted  on  emei^;enoy  by 
Fkrliament,  and  hia  estate  was  liable  to  for- 
feiture  in  the  event  of  his  committing  certain 
offences,  or  to  eschtiat  in  case  he  died  having 
no  heiis  to  succeed  him.  It  was  important 
that  there  should  be  a  central  authority, 
and  no  means  were  more  ready  and  more 
certain  to  effect  this  result  than  to  inflict  the 
penalties  of  forfeiture  on  oertain  acta  of  dis- 
obedience or  outrage.  Beneath  these  lords 
were  fte»  and  serf  tenants,  all  of  whom  had  a 
sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  joined  to 
their  rights  in  the  common  pasture,  and  their 
use  of  the  wood  for  fattening  their  hogs  for 
the  purpose  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
that  of  their  families.  The  free  tenants  had 
to  My  a  rent  fixed  in  amount,  either  in  mauoy 
or  Kind,  sometimes  in  labour,  but  the  amount 
of  either  waa  unalterable ;  they  were  masters 
of  their  own  actions  as  soon  as  this  rent  was 
satisfied,  or  they  oould  transfer  their  holdings 
and  Quit  the  manor.  The  serf  was  aometimes 
boond  to  a  money  rent.  But  lua  liabilitiea 
were  generally  in  labour,  though  even  this 
cuuld  be  commated  for  money  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  constantly  was  oonmiuted. 
W  hon  his  labour  was  yielded,  or  its 
otjuivalent  was  paid,  he  was  free  to  employ 
himself  on  his  land,  or  for  the  nutter  pf 
that,  on  any  other  tenant's  land,  or  on  the 
lord's  land,  at  ordinary  wages.  But  he  could 
not  leave  the  manor  without  licauML  for 
which  he  paid  an  annual  stun;  he  could  not 
give  hia  daughter  in  marriage  without  paying 
a  fine,  or  send  hia  son  to  school  in  view  of 
his  becoming  a  priest,  or  get  him  made  a 
monk,  without  similar  payments,  and  when 
his  occupancy  descended  to  his  heirs,  they 
paid  a  fine  on  admittanne,  and  were  bron^t 
under  his  liabilities,  while  sometimes  his  best 
chattel,  horse  or  ox,  or  article  of  furniture, 
was  forfeited  to  the  lord  under  the  name  of  a 
heriot.  His  liabiUties  were  not  in  the  aggre- 
gate much  more  heavy  than  those  of  the  free 
tenant ;  in  some  particulars  they  were  leas,  for 
he  was  not  h^d  to  any  military  aenrioe,  but 
his  condition  was  degraded,  and  he  was  under 
social  disabilities. 

It  appears  that  in  earlytimes,  and  till  1290, 
the  tenants,  whether  lord  or  vassal,  could  not 
sell  or  alienate  their  estates.  But  they  had, 
it  is  well  known,  the  right  of  admitting  sub- 
tenants to  theouelves,  tiiongh  probably  this 
rieht  was  not  exercised,  or  if  exercised  was 
dimoult  for  the  inferior  tenant.  At  the  date 
above  referred  to,  every  tenant  was  permitted, 


by  the  statute  Quia  Emptorei,  to  alienate 
his  estate  to  another,  under  the  condition 
that  the  new-comer  should  stand  in  exactly 
hia  position.  This  law  made  a  great  change, 
in  that  it  put  an  end  to  Uie  creation  of 
new  manors.  Still  the  lord  waa  allowed  to 
admit  new  tenants  to  his  own  domain,  serf  or 
free,  provided  that  the  new  tenant  held  on 
the  aame  condition  as  the  old.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, that  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
ancient  tenuree,  ceased — the  subordination  of 
ranks  created  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lend. 
Whatever  distinction  existed  was  traditional, 
and  therefore  ceased  to  be  vital.  It  waa 
certain  to  graduallv  decay.  But  before  the 
change  referred  to  waa  made  by  law,  the  lord 
was  permitted  to  create  a  new  kind  of  estate, 
the  form  of  which  was  exempted  from  the 
later alteratim.  This  vrss  the  "estate  tail,"  an 
institution  the  significance  <A  which  no  one 
foresaw,  as  it  was  not  empbyed  on  a  large 
scale  till  nearly  two  centuries  after  Us  first 
establishment. 

Such  were  lay  estates.  They  were  all 
liable  to  obligations — the  higher,  that  of 
knight  service,  to  military  duties ;  the  next, 
that  of  a  socager,  to  rent ;  the  third,  that  of 
the  serf,  to  labour.  There  were  also  cottagers 
who  subsisted  by  their  labour,  who  had  a 
tenement  with  its  garden  or  curtilage,  and 
who  had  to  get  their  livelihood  by  hiring 
themselves  as  farm  sar\-ants.  But  vast  estates 
were  held  by  the  olei^,  eitiier  secular, 
correspcmd  to  the  parodiial  clergy  and  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  and  chapters,  who  generally  held  land 
beyond  the  tithes  with  which  .they  bad  im- 
memorially  been  endowed,  or  the  monks. 
It  is  said  that  before  the  Reformation  the 
monasteries  held  a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the 
kingdom.  In  theory  the  clergy  were  held  to 
satisfy  all  obligations  by  their  prayers,  or  by 
djvine  service,  as  it  was  called,  and  were  said 
to  hold  their  land  by  free  alms.  But  in 
course  of  time,  though  not  without  violent 
struggles  on  their  put,  they  were  made  to 
contribute  by  grants  to  the  neceaeitieB  of  the 
crown,  through  Parliament.  The  lands  of 
Church  were  thus  a  fourth  kind  of 
tenure ;  and  these  four  kinds  were  piacticaUv 
inclusive,  for  another  which  is  enumetated, 
that  in  ancient  demesne,  aud  which  consisted 
of  land  which  had  been  once  the  estate  of  the 
Confessor,  or  of  the  Conqueror,  was  possessed 
of  certain  privileges  and  exemptions  only. 

Bat  the  expression  *<  land  tenure  *'  mar  be 
also  taken  to  indicate  the  process  by  which 
these  lands  were  occupied  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tenants.  The  lord  always 
had   a  manor   house,  in  which   a  local 

i'udicature  was  held,  the  judge  being  the 
ord's  steward,  and  a  jur^,  who  presented 
ofitenders,  the  court  leet  being  inhabitants  of 
the  manor  t^en  from  all  ranks,  and  the 
homage,  of  freeholders  only,  who  registered 
the  inlialKtantB  on  the  court  rolL   The  lord 
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also  po88ewed  the  best  land  in  the  patish, 
the  water  meadow — always  of  great  value  in  a 
ooontry  where  there  were  no  winter  rooti  and 
no  artificial  grasaea — and  the  most  conTonient 
and  fertile  fields.  Each  homestead  alao  had 
its  paddocks  and  curtilages  near  the  house 
and  farmyard.  But  the  principal  part  of  the 
tenant's  holding  was  in  the  common  arable 
fields.  Here  the  land  was  ploughed  in  strips, 
generally  each  an  acre  in  dimension,  a  "  balk  " 
or  space  of  unploiighed  land  being  left 
between  each  one  of  &ese  sets  of  strips.  In 
these  strips  the  lord,  the  parson,  the  monk, 
the  farmer  shared  in  varying  quantities.  On 
such  land  it  was  not  easy  to  induce  fertility, 
except  by  carrying  manure  to  it,  for  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  fold  sheep  on  such  plots, 
and  folding  sheep  was  then,  as  now,  the  best 
way  in  which  to  restore  exhausted  land.  This 
kind  of  oaltivation,  which  Mr.  Seebohm  has 
attempted  to  trace  back  to  very  remote  times, 
remained,  and  was  customary  in  many  parts 
of  England  down  to  very  modem  experience. 

The  first  great  change  in  the  English  land 
tenures  were  from  the  consequences  of  the 
Black  Death  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  hands 
that  wages  rapidly  doubled,  and  even  trebled, 
in  amount.  The  serfs  labour  had  been 
commuted  for  money  payments,  and  now  the 
lord  found  that  he  was  often  receiving  for 
labour  which  had  been  his  due  not  more  than 
a  third  of  its  present  market  value.  After 
trying  the  effect  of  proclamations,  laws,  and 
penalties,  he  attempted,  and,  as  the  facts 
prove,  simultaneously  over  England,  to  re- 
verse the  bargain.  The  serfs  resented  the 
action,  and  the  tremendous  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler,  which  involved  two-thirds  of  the 
country  and  all  its  most  proq»rons  districts, 
broke  oat.  The  insurrertion  collapsed,  but 
the  aerfa  remained  masters  of  the  situation, 
and  the  tenure  in  villeinage  was  rapidly 'de- 
veloped into  copyhold  or  customary  tenancy. 
Witiiin  less  than  a  century,  land  which  in 
previous  times  could  not  have  been  held 
without  social  degradation  was  freely  pur- 
chased by  nobles  and  geutlemen. 

The  next  important  chan^  came  after  the 
great  Civil  War  of  Succession.  Up  to  this 
time,  entails  had  been  very  rare,  and  only  in 
small  estates.  Now,  however,  the  landowner, 
who  entered  the  fray  and  belonged  to  the 
beaten  party,  had  to  incur  the  risks  of  for- 
feiture. But  an  estate  tail  was  not  liable  to 
forfffltoie  on  treason,  peiliape  not  even  to  a 
Parliamentary  attiunder.  Hence  tiie  custom 
arose  of  entailing  the  f^vat  estates  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  smce  no  one  could 
forfeit  what  was  not  his,  and  the  estate  of  the 
descendant  would  survive  the  misconduct  of 
his  ancestors.  Henry  VIII.,  however,  framed 
R  atatnte  under  whidi  entails  were  made 
liable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

The  same  reign  saw  the  vast  estates  of  the 
mcotaateriea,  and  not  a  few  of  tlioae  belonging 


to  the  secular  clergy,  flung  upon  the  market, 
in  amount  perhaps  not  less  tlmn  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom.  These  estates 
passed  from  the  crown  by  grant  or  purchase 
to  a  new,  and  graerally  needy,  set  of  pro* 
piietors,  and  gmtt  distress  ensued.  But  there 
was  no  modification  in  the  nature  of  tenures. 
The  old  divisions  still  prevailed — knight 
service,  socage,  copyhold,  and  free  alms.  Bat 
what  had  once  been  htmouxable  had  now 
become  opiH^ssive.  The  nobles  and  gentry 
would  have  gladly  commuted  their  liabilities 
to  the  crown  on  fair  terms,  and  strove  to 
make  a  bargain  with  James.  But  the 
scheme  broke  down,  and  the  policy  of  the 
king,  in  exacting  his  extreme  rights,  doubt- 
less led  to  the  formation  of  a  Parliamentary 
party  within  the  House  of  Lords,  which  gave 
some  weight  in  the  struggle  between  Chulee 
and  the  House  uf  Commons. 

The  Civil  War  between  king  and  Parlia- 
ment developed  a  new  kind  of  land  tenure, 
which  has  continued  to  our  own  day,  and  has 
been  the  principal  instrument  by  which  land 
has  been  accumulated  into  few  hands.  The 
Royalist  party  were,  after  tbeir  defeat,  in 
great  danger  of  ruin.  They  knew  that  they 
bad  to  bear  serious  and  heavy  fines,  and  they 
feared  that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might 
fall  upon  them.  Hence  they  employed  two 
lawyers,  Palmer  and  Bndgman,  who  devised 
the  ttrict  settlement,  under  which  the  ancestor 
(say  the  father)  was  made  tenimt  for  life, 
wiui  certain  powers,  and  his  descendants  (say 
his  sobs)  were  made  succeeding  tenants  in 
tail.  The  oonveyance,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  was  of  suspicions  validity,  and  was 
certainly  in  contravention  of  public  policy, 
as  it  practically  created  a  pei^ietuity.  But 
afteor  toe  Restoration  the  two  lawyers  became 
officers,  and  in  their  administrativa 
capacity  |;aTe  validity  to  the  devices  which 
they  had  mvented  as  conveyancers.  During 
the  same  period  the  abolition  of  the  tenures 
in  chivalry  took  place.  The  Court  of  Wards 
and  all  feudal  incidents  were  abolished  by 
resolutions  of  both  Houses  in  February,  1646. 
These  rescdutiona  were  repeated  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1666,  and  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  the  Convention  Parliament  in  1660. 
The  crown  was  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
its  hereditary  revenue  from  the  feudal  inci- 
dents by  the  grant  of  half  the  excise,  a  tax 
established  by  the  Long  Parliament  two 
years  before  the  abolition  of  tenures  in 
chivalry,  and,  like  it,  confirmed  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 

A  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  baa 
been  recently  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  the  incidents  which  still 
belong  to  copyhold  tenures,  and  are  found 
to  be  inconvenient  and  capricious.  If 
this  be  done,  there  will  he  only  one  kind 
at  tennre  in  England.  Bnt  the  power  ci 
settlement  still  exiBts,  and  also  the  cnstom 
of  primogeniture,  the  former  bang  to  soma 
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extent  uhooged  from  its  etrictnesa  by  late 
legiaUtioa,  and  the  latter  being  threatened  hy 
several  causes,  among  which  the  present  diffi- 
culties in  which  landlords  and  tenants  stand, 
are  |nnbably  the  moat  dominant.  The  dis- 
persioD  of  other  estates  will  probably  be 
hastened  by  the  contingency  which  is  far 
from  remote,  that  that  estate  in  matters  of 
snccession  duties  will  be  soon  pnt  on  the  foot- 
ing of  personal  property. 

Maine,  Earlu  BUt.  of  IntHtutiont;  Beebobm, 
Th*  Eiifluft  ViUagt  Commitnitt/;  Hon,  T<iil<n«>e 
Balding*;  Blaokatone,  CoiniMviariei ;  l>i|rV> 
Uitt,  oj  Xaw  0/  £«ai  PnijMrtv;  Brodriok, 
£»gUifc  Land  and  ioMtonU. 

[J.  E.  T.  R.] 

lianden.  Tub  Battlb  of  (July  19,  1693), 
or,  as  it  is  sometiaiea  called,  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden,  remilted  in  the  defeat  of 
William  IIL  by  Mar^l  Lnxembui^.  By 
an  adrmt  feint  on  Li^ge  the  French  general 
drew  the  king  towards  him.  William 
iniffht  still  have  retreated,  but  he  resolved  to 
^^t.  The  allies  protected  their  line  by  a 
breastwork  and  a  sehee  of  entrenchments,  and 
a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  along 
it.  (ta  the  left  flank  waa  the  viUase  of  Roms- 
dorfl  and  the  little  stream  of  Landen,  and  on 
the  right  the  village  of  Neerwinden.  The 
fighting  began  about  eight  o'clock.  Two  de- 
sperate assaults  on  the  village  were  repolsed, 
in  the  first  of  which  Berwick,  who  led  the 
French,  was  taken  prisoner.  Luxemburg 
ordered  a  last  attack  to  be  made  by  the  house- 
hold tKK^,  which  was  also  nnsnccessf  ul.  But 
tiie  centre  and  left  of  the  allies  had  been 
thinned  to  support  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden, 
and  a  little  i^ter  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  line  gave  way.  William  with  the  ut- 
most bravery  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  made  the  retreat  leas  disastrous. 
The  French  were  Tietorioua,  but  they  had  lost 
10,000  of  ^dr  best  men.  Luxemourg  did 
not  venture  to  molest  the  retreat,  and  William 
soon  reoi^nised  his  forces. 

BDuaolar.  HM.  9f  Bn^. ;  Sdnt  Simon,  If*- 
moiraj  Bnmet,  ByL,  a/  hi*  Om  Thm;  London 
QoMtU,  16BS. 

Imia,  Richard  (&.  1684, 4. 1660),  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  chiefly 
became  known  by  the  able  way  in  which  he 
conducted  the  defence  of  Strafford.  He  joined 
the  king  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  on  Lyttelton's  death  in  1645  was  made 
Lord  Keeper.  But  the  office  was  little  more 
than  nominal,  and  Lane  fled  to  Holland, 
where,  after  the  king's  death,  he  became  Lord 
Keeper  to  Charles  II. 

Laaeroost  Chronicle,  The,  contains 
a  history  of  England  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1346.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  place  where  it 
was  compiled.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  written  at  the  abbey  of  Lanercost,  in 
Cumberland,  but  at  Carlisle.  R  is  a  moat 
valuable  record  of  Border  history,  and  one 


of  the  most  interesting  of  the  northern 
chronicles. 

The  Lotwrood  Ckmi^  baa  been  edited  by 

Hr.  Stavenson  for  tbe  BuuiatTne  and  Haitlanu 

Clnba. 

Lanftaao  100&,  d.  1089),  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  the  son  of  a 
wealUiy  citizen  of  Fuvia.  After  studying  in 
various  schools,  he  in  1039  set  up  a  school  at 
Avranches,  Normandy.  In  1042  he  became 
a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee,  of 
itdiich  he  became  prior  in  1046.  Soon  after* 
wards  he  was  oigaged  in  the  controversy  on 
the  Beal  Presence  which  Berengarius  cA 
Tours  had  started.  Brought  at  first  into 
hostile  contact  with  William  of  Normandy, 
owing  to  the  latter's  marriage  with  his  cousin, 
he  subsequently  became  closely  attached  to 
the  duke.  In  1062  he  became  abbot  of  the 
new  monastery  which  William  had  enabled 
him  to  found  at  Caen.  In  1070  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  years  of  his  primacy,  be  worked  closely  in 
accord  with  William.  He  was  able,  by  the 
king's  help,  to  gradually  fill  m<»t  of  the 
English  sees  with  Normans,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  purify  and  reform  the  natitmal 
Church,  stamping  out  nmony  and  the  mar* 
riage  of  tlie  cWgy,  One  result  oi  his  policy 
was  to  bring  England  into  closer  relations 
with  the  Church  of  Western  Christendom, 
and  therefore  with  Some;  but  Lanfranc, 
like  William,  aimed  at  keeping  up,  so  far  as 
the  altered  «>nditions  allowed,  tlie  old  in- 
de^dmce  of  the  insular  church,  and  when 
William  refused  to  do  homajre  to  the  Pope, 
and  Lanfranc  waa  sumnuned  to  fiome,  he 
refused  to  ob^. 

Oidericns  Titalis,  SU.  XoOn. ;  Hook,  Jreh- 
hiAoft  V  Cmterbary;  FtMnan,  Vormm,  C<m- 

SM*t ;  Lanhauc's  IFerfci  have  been  pubUahed  at 
xfardinUU. 

X^amgdale*  Sib  Mabkadukb  (6. 1690,  tf. 
1661),  was  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire  who 
raised  troops  for  the  king,  and  supported  his 
cause  with  unwavering  fidelity.  In  February, 
1645,  he  successfully  relieved  Pontefntct, 
and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  com- 
manded HiB  king's  left  wing  at  Naseby. 
After  the  battle  he  collected  fresh  troope,  and 
attempted,  on  the  king's  directions,  to  r^eve 
Chester.  In  the  attempt  he  was  utterly  routed 
by  Colonel  Pointz  at  Rowton  Heath  (Sept. 
24,  1645).  In  the  second  Civil  War  he  took 
up  arms,  seized  Berwick,  and  formed  a  corps 
of  English  Cavaliers  auxiliary  to  Hamilton's 
army.  At  Preston,  where  his  corps  formed  the 
van,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  contrived  to 
escape  to  the  Continent.  Charles  II.  created 
him  a  baron,  and  at  the  BeetcHation  he  was 
appointed  LOTd-Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire. 

Tianghnitl,  Simon  {d,  1376),  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  kingdom  in  1360,  and  held 
this  office  till  1363,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Chancellorship.  In  1366  hewas  appointed 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  and 
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resided  tlie  Great  Seal.  During  his  primacy 
he  aid  much  to  correct  abusee  which  haa 
crept  into  the  Church,  but  in  1368,  having 
boea  made  a  cardinal,  he  waa  compelled  by 
the  kiog  to  resign  his  archbishopric.  He  wmn 
regained  the  royal  favour,  and  waa  made 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  though  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Whittlesey,  Edward  refused  to  allow 
Languam  to  be  re-elected  to  the  primacy. 

^angport.  Battle  of  (July  10,  1646). 
After  the  battle  of  Naseby  Fairfax  marched 
into  the  weet  to  attack  Goring's  army.  On 
July  11,  Fairfax,  advancing  from  Long 
Sutton  towards  Bridgewater,  found  Ororing's 
forces  strongly  post^  on  some  bills  on  the 
oast  of  Langpor^  with  a  brook  in  their  front, 
and  a  narrow  lane  the  only  approach,  Hains- 
borough,  with  the  Parliamentary  foot,  cleared 
the  hedges  on  each  aide  of  the  lane,  after 
which  l)esb<m>agh  and  the  cavalry  charged 
down  the  lane,  and  attacked  Qoring's  main 
body  posted  behind  it.  The  Boyalists  were 
broken,  driven  through  Langport,  and  chased 
by  Cromwell  and  the  horse  to  witMn  two  miles 
of  Bridgewater.  The  Royalists  lost  300  killed 
and  1,400  prisonera,  and  the  victoir  enabled 
Fairfax  to  besiege  and  capture  the  Somenet- 
ihire  fortresses. 

Bprigvei  jln^lta  K«dit>i«a;  Fairfiu  Corretpmd- 
•nM;  Carljrle,  Cromw«ll;  iffn^fcham  ^ 
FairfttM. 

LaJlfftofk.  PiBRRB  DB,  was  probably  a 
canon  of  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire,  and  lived 
in  the  reigna  of  £dward  I.  and  Edward  II. 
Ha  wrote  a  Chronich  in  the  corrupt  Norman- 
French  of  Yorkshire,  the  principal  object  of 
which  was  to  show  the  justice  of  Edward's 
Scotch  wars. 

Langtoft's  CkronUU  hu  been  pnUished  in  the 
Bolla  Series  mtdar  the  edltorthip  of  Mr. 
Wrtcht. 

£aagton,  Johh  db  {d.  1337),  was  Chan- 
cellor from  1292  to  1302,  during  which  period 
he  carried  on  successfully  the  work  of  Robert 
Bumel.  In  1305  be  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Edward  II.  (1307)  was  re-appointed  to  the 
Chancellorship,  which  he  held  till  1310.  He 
had  at  first  supported  the  long,  but  the  in- 
fatuation of  Edward  for  Oaveston  drove 
Langton  to  side  with  the  barons,  and  he 
becune  one  of  the  ordainera  appointed  in 
1310  to  regulate  the  royal  household  and 
realm.  The  rest  of  his  life  seems  to  have 
been  spent  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his 
bishopric. 

Langton,  Stepmb.^,  Archbishopof  Canter- 
bury {d.  1226),  is  Bupposed  to  have  been  bom  at 
Langton,  near  Spilshy,  but  of  his  parentage 
and  early  life  nothing  certain  is  known.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  I^ris,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Lothaire,  who,'  on  his 
election  to  the  Papal  throne  as  Innocent  III., 
sent  for  Langton,  whose  reputation  as  a 
scholar  and  divine  was  very  great.   In  1206 


be  was  created  a  cardinaL  Shortly  after- 
wards Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, died,  and  a  disputed  electioa  to  the 
primacy  f<dlowed.  The  younger  monks 
chose  Reginald,'  their  sub-prior,  while  the 
elder,  and  the  su£ragan  bishops,  footed  Johu 
de  Gray,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  king's 
nominee.  On  the  case  being  referred  to  the 
Pope,  Innocent  rejected  the  claims  of  both 
candidates,  and  caused  Langton  to  be  chosen. 
The  king  refused  to  accept  him,  and  regarded 
the  action  of  the  Pope  as  an  oniustiflable 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  long  and 
the  English  Church.  For  six  years  (1207— 
13),  John  remained  obdurate,  various  pro- 
posals and  offers  were  made  by  Innocent, 
England  was  placed  under  an  interdict,  and 
the  king  himself  excommunicated,  and  it 
required  a  threat  of  deposition  to  induce  him 
to  yield.  But,  though  the  papal  nominee, 
Langton  ao<m  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
English  by  his  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
Jo^  It  was  he  who  produced  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  before  the  baronial  council  at 
8t.  Paul's  as  an  indication  of  the  daims  they 
ought  to  make ;  and  all  through  the  struggle 
for  the  charter  he  waa  the  soul  of  the  baronial 
party.  For  a  time  he  forfeited  the  Pope's 
fovour  for  this  opposition  to  the  Pope's  new 
vassaL  But  his  great  personal  influence  with 
Innocent  ultimately  prevailed,  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  III.  and  the  acceptance  otiba 
charter  by  the  papal  party  restored  him  to 
full  influence.  He  procured  the  recall  of  the 
papal  legate  Pandnlf,  and  a  promise  that 
during  his  lifetime  no  more  legatee  should  be 
sent  m>m  Rome.  He  excommunicated  the 
mercenaries  and  feudalists.  His  death,  in 
1228,  was  soon  followed  by  the  quarrel  of 
Hubert  de  Bnr^  and  the  kmg.  He  was  me 
of  the  ablest     the  medissnl  archbishopB. 

Boffer  o(  Wendover ;  Xattliew  Puis ;  Hook. 
Um  ii^a»Ar«kbMBp»t  Btubbs,  C'oKt.  Hut. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

laUUldown,  Battle  or  (July  6,  1643). 
After  the  battle  of  Stiatton,  Hopton  and  tba 
Cornish  army  were  joined  by  the  king's  troops 
under  X^ord  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice. 
Ulie  Parliamentary  troops,  defeated  at  Stratton, 
were  likewise  reinforced  by  the  army  of  Sir 
William  Waller,  who  took  up  his  head-quarters 
at  Bath.  Waller  enti-encbed  himself  at  Lans- 
down,  where  he  was  attacked  by  HopUm's 
army  on  the  morning  of  July  6.  Hopton's 
Comishmen  stormed  Waller's  works,  and 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  But  the 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  very  great ;  they 
included  Sir  Bevil  Gren%*ille,  "  whose  loss 
would  have  clouded  any  victory,"  and  many 
officers.  Hopton  himself,  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  nearly  killed  by  an  explosion  of 
gunpowder  the  next  day.  Sir  William  Waller's 
army  waa  "luther  surprised  and  discomforted 
with  the  incredible  boldness  of  the  Cornish 
foot,  tiian  mudi  weakened  by  the  number 
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■lain,  which  vai  not  greater  than  on  the 
long*!  part." 

Claxnidon,  BW.  ef  fh*  BMttimi  Wir- 
Imittai,  Pnito§  Bvpart. 

J^aiudowne,  William,  MAimiiiB  or 
{h.  1737,  d.  1805),  was  BpruDg  on  his  father's 
side  from  the  Fitsmaurices,  Earls  of  Keny, 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  of  Ireland ;  while,  by 
female  descent,  he  inherited  the  name  and 
fortone  of  Sir  William  Pett^.  Entering  the 
army  at  an  early  age,  he  distinguished  him- 
self  at  the  battle  of  Hinden,  and  on  the 
accession  of  George  III.  was  appointed  an 
aide-de-camp  to  we  king.  The  next  year, 
after  representing  the  family  boroagh  of 
Wycombe  for  a  few  weeks,  he  was  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Shelbome.  In  his  new 
sphere,  Lord  Shelhume  at  once  attached  him- 
self to  Lord  Bute,  and  supported  the  peace 
negotiations  of  1762.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  a  Privy  Coondllor  and 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Bnt  in  a 
■very  few  months  he  deserted  the  government, 
and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Pitt.  No 
place  was  found  for  him  in  the  Rockingham 
miniatiy,  but  on  its  fall  and  Lord  Cbat^m's 
■oeoesnon  to  office  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1768  the  Dake  of  Grafton  yielded 
to  "  the  king's  daily  instigations  to  remove 
Lord  Shelbume."  During  the  long  period  of 
Lord  North's  administration.  Lord  Shelbome 
continued  to  act  firmly  with  the  Opposition, 
alike  on  the  subject  of  Wilkes  and  Ute 
Hiddlesex  Election,  and  on  the  ^olit^  adopted 
towards  the  American  colonies.  On  the 
resignation  of  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume 
rejected  the  ui^;ent  request  of  the  king  that 
he  would  form  a  cabinet,  and  refused  to  take 
the  place  which  was  due  to  the  Marauis  of 
KockiDgham.  When  that  nobleman  aid  be- 
come nime  Minister^  Lord  Shelbume  was 
appointed  Home  Secretary,  Fox  being  Foreign 
Secretary  ;  and  between  tiiese  two,  on  Rock- 
ingham's death,  ensued  a  disastrous  quarrel, 
which  split  up  the  Whigs,  and  resulted  in  the 
Coalition.  Lord  Shelbomo  succeeded  as 
Prime  Minister  (July,  1782J,  but  with  only 
half  of  the  Whigs  behind  him,  he  very  soon 
had  to  yield  to  the  imposing  strength  of  the 
Coalition  (Feb.,  1783).  In  1784  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  for  a 
time  retired  from  active  life.  On  the  oat- 
break  of  the  French  Revolution  he  joined  the 
Opposition.  But  he  had  sunk  into  compara- 
tive obscurity,  nor  ever  again  regained  hia 
former  emineut  position.  Lord  Albemarle 
says  of  him  that  "  his  countenance  was  hand- 
some and  expressive ;  his  demeanour  digni- 
fied ;  his  insight  into  character  was  shrewd 
and  generally  accurate;  his  eloquence  was 
graceful  and  persuasive ;  his  knowledge  of 
business,  especially  that  which  related  to 
foreign  affairs,  was  extensive;  and  at  times 
he  was  capaUis  of  steady  application  to  his 


official  duties.**  It  was  tite  misfortune  of 
Lord  Shelbume,  ratiicr  than  his  fault,  that 
he  could  never  attain  a  reputation  for  sin- 
cerity. But  there  is  no  evidence  to  be  drawn 
from  his  political  life  in  support  of  the  popular 
opinion  of  his  contemporaries.  His  ability 
was  unquestioned.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis  has  said 
that  he  was  "the  first  British  stateonan  to 
comprehend  and  advocate  the  great  prixuaples 
of  Free  Trade." 

CXatham    Commondmea;    Lord    E.  Fits- 
m&nrice,  Lif«  of  Slulbuni*;  Walpole,  Vnnoirs 

BookinKbain,  Uemoin;  Rnuell,  Life  of  Fox; 
btaahope,  Lift  of  Pitt  ;  Bbanbope,  Hut.  <^  Eng. 

[W.  R.  8.] 

iMCgB  Dsolantioil,  Tub,  was  a  nar- 
rative of  Charles  I.*s  conduct  towards  the 
Scots,  published  to  justify  his  policy  during  the 
events  which  led  to  the  war.  It  was  the  work  of 
Walter  Balcanquall,  Dean  of  Durham.  The 
Scottish  General  Assembly  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh in  August,  1639,  demanded  that  the 
king  should  suppress  the  book,  and  hand  the 
author  over  to  them  for  punishment. 
Barton,  HM.  </8wflaiid. 

bunrarM,  Thk  BA-ms  or  (Kor.  1, 1803], 
was  fought  between  flie  English,  commanded 
by  General  Lake,  and  fifteen  of  Dowlut 
Hao  Scindia's  disdphned  battalions.  The 
Mahrattaa  were  formidably  entrenched  in  the 
village  of  lASwaree.  Lake  led  his  cavalry  ap 
in  person  to  the  attack.  A  fearful  dischai^ 
of  grape  compelled  them  to  withdraw,  until 
the  infantry  came  np,  when,  after  a  short 
interval,  the  whole  army  was  launched  on 
the  enemy.  The  engagement  was  very 
severe  and  protracted.  Scindia's  sepoys 
fought  as  natives  had  never  fought  before, 
defending  their  position  to  the  last,  and  only 
retiring  when  all  their  guns  were  captured. 
On  the  British  side,  the  casualties  were  824 
men,  one-foarth  of  which  belonged  to  the 
76th  Regiment,  which  bore  the  Imint  of  the 
battle. 

WAlMUy  DwpatehM;  UiU,  Si$t.  of  India; 
OiMit  Doff.  Sift,  oftht  MahratUu. 

^timer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester 
(b.  1470,  d.  lo66},  was  the  son  of  a  prosperous 
Leicestnshire  yeoman.  At  fourteen  years  of 
age  LatimOT  proceeded  to  Clare  Halt,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  threw  himself  with  con- 
spicuous energy  into  the  special  studies 
anected  by  the  favourers  of  the  New  Learn- 
ing. He  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and,  on  finally  quitting 
Cambridge,  he  was  preferred  by  him  to  the 
living  of  West  Kington,  in  Wiltshire.  Bv 
this  time  Latimer  had  earned  for  himsell 
no  small  amount  of  fame  as  an  eloquent  and 
telling  preacher ;  but  the  boldness  with 
which  he  proclaimed  his  religious  views,  and 
his  unsparing  denunciations  of  the  existing 
ecclesiastio-al  abuses,  frequently  placed  him  in 
podtionB  of  danger,  from  which  it  required  all 
his  own  native  address,  backed  np  by  powerful 
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friends  at  court,  to  succeetfoUy  extricate  him. 
In  1636,  hia  own  favour  with  Henry  YUI., 
whose  chaplain  he  was,  toffether  with  the  in- 
flnence  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  procured  his  ele- 
Tatiou  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  But  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  the  con- 
sequent persecution  of  the  Reformers,  Latimer 
■oraa  at  once  made  an  example  of,  and  im- 
prisoned for  contumacy  (1641),  He  remained 
in  pnson  during  the  few  last  years  of  Henry 
¥111.(1541—1647);  hut  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VI.  he  was,  of  course,  imuiediately 
restored  to  Kberty.  He  declined,  however,  to 
again  undertake  the  responsibility  of  an  epis- 
copal <^rge,  occupying  himself  instead  with 
the  more  consienial  work  of  an  itinerant 
rareaoher.  lnthi8character,hiBpopuLarpreach- 
ing  talents  exerted  a  muoh  wider  and  more  per- 
manent influence  in  the  wpnadot  his  opinions 
than  the  moat  vigorous  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal authority  could  have  done :  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  enthusiaatic  missionary 
labours  contributed  very  largely  to  fix  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beformation  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.  On  Edward  YI.'b  death,  Latimer's 
activity  was  promptly  checked  again.  He 
was  cast  into  prison,  whenoe  he  onl^  emerged 
to  suffer  martyrdom,  in  company  with  Biduy, 
at  Oxford  (Oct.  16,  1855). 

Bam«t,  flwt.  o/  Ou  Bf/tmnatum ;  Starm, 
Oranmtr ;  Fou,  Book  of  Hadgn  ;  Froude,  Hut. 
nf  Aif . ;  Lfttimer,  .Sinnoiia, 

]^a1uU'WILUAH,ATohlaah<^  of  Canterbury 
{h.  1673,  d.  1645),  was  the  son  of  a  clothier 
of  Reading,  educated  at  Beading  School,  and 
St.  John's  College^  Oxford.    He  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  that  college  in  1593,  ordained 
in  1600,  and  became  one  of  the  principal 
opponents  of  the  Puritan  party  in  Oxford. 
In  the  year  160S  he  caused  great  scandal 
by  performing  the  marriage  oi  the  Eari  of 
Devonshire  to  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  on  account 
of  her  adultery  with  the  earL   In  spite  of  this 
he  was  in  1611  elected  President  of  St.  John's, 
made  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  ap- 
pointed snccessivelyAichdeaoon  of  Huntingdon 
and  Dean  of  Grlouoester.    In  1621  he  was 
further  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  St. 
David's.    King  James,  it  is  said,  hesitated 
considembly  to   entrust  a  bishopric  to  so 
zealous  and  enoi^otic  a  Churchman.    «  He 
hath  Ji  restless  spirit,  which  cannot  see  when 
things  are  well,  but  loves  to  toss  and  change, 
and  bring  matters  to  a  |Htch  of  reformation 
floating  in  his  own  brain."   Laud  became  the 
friend  and  spiritual  adviser  of  Buckingham, 
and  it  was  in  order  to  convince  the  wavering 
mind  of  his  patron's  mother  that  he  entered 
into  controversy  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher  on 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  Engtish 
and  Aoman  Churches.   With  the  acoesrion  of 
Charles  his  influence  increased,  and  he  em- 
ployed it  to  promote  and  protect  Arminian 
divines.   The  Commons  remonstrated  against 
his  influence  in  1628,  but  the  kung  n^ed  ysy 


promoting  him  to  the  bishopric  of  London 
{July,  1628),  and  int>mlBing  him  the  arch- 
bishopric Canterbury.  But  it  was  not 
till  hie  return  from  accompanying  the  king  in 
his  progress  to  StK>tland  that  I^ud  sctuidly 
attamed  the  archbishopric  (August,  1633). 
Tho-efore,  his  activity  during  the  yean 
1628 — 33  was  mainly  confined  to  the  diocese 
of  London,  and  to  the  University  oi  Oxford, 
of  which  he  was  elected  chancellor  in  1680. 
But  his  influence  stretched  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  immediate  action,  anid  inspired  the 
silencing  of  controversial  preaching,  the  sup- 
presaion  of  the  feoffees  for  impropriations, 
and  other  important  steps  in  the  king's  eccle- 
siastical policy.  After  1633  he  was  able  to 
work  more  effectually.  "  I  laboured  nothing 
more,"  he  says  "  than  that  the  external  public 
worship  of  God — too  much  slighted  in  most 
parts  of  this  kingdom — might  be  preserved, 
and  that  with  as  much  decency  and  uniformity 
as  might  be,  being  still  of  opinion  that  uiuty 
cannot  lon^  continue  in  the  Church  where 
uniformity  is  shut  out  at  the  Church  door." 
He  began  by  Teviviog  the  custom  of  metro- 
political  Tisitati<m,  and  sending  officials  to 
inquire  into  the  condition  of  every  diocese  in 
his  province.  Allcommunion  tables  were  fixed 
at  Vba  east  end  of  the  church,  every  clergy- 
man was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  Prayer- 
book,  a  searching  inquiry  took  place  4nto  the 
conduct  of  the  cletgy,  and  uailbnnity  of  ritual 
was  generally  enforced.  In  the  Council  be 
quarrelled  with  Cottington  and  Wjndebank, 
raised  J uxon  to  the  Treuury,  supported  Went- 
worth  against  his  enemies,  ana  struggled  to 
contend  against  the  influence  the  queen  exer- 
cised in  favour  of  the  Catholics.  The  new 
canons  and  Prayer-book,  which  the  king  en- 
deavoured to  force  tm  the  Soots,  were  submitted 
to  and  amended  by  Laud,  liiat  the  English 
Prayer-book  was  imposed  on  Scotland,  rather 
than  the  liturgy  prepared  by  the  Scotch 
bishops,  was  Laud's  doing.  Throughout  the 
two  Scotch  wars  the  archbishop,  as  a  member 
of  the  Jimto  for  Scotch  affiwrs,  supported 
Strafford  in  lus  vigorous  policy.  Therefore, 
as  soon  as  the  Lo^  Parliament  met,  he  was 
involved  in  the  same  fate,  impeached  (Dec. 
18,  1640),  committed  to  custody,  and,  after 
the  articles  against  him  had  been  passed  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commons  (Feb.  24, 
1641),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  For  two 
and  a  half  years  the  archbishop  was  im- 
prisoned without  a  trial,  his  revenues  set^nea- 
trated,  his  goods  sold,  and  his  papers  sensed. 
The  trial  began  at  last  in  November,  1643, 
the  main  charges  being  that  he  had  endea- 
voured to  subvert  the  laws,  and  overthrow 
the  Proteetant  religion.  The  judges  whom 
the  Lords  consulted  declared  that  none  of  the 
charges  made  fell  wi&in  the  lagd  definitifn 
of  treaaon.  Bat  this  did  not  save  him  from 
the  hatred  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  an  ordinance  of  both 
Houses.  His  executioii  took  place  on  Jan.  10, 
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1646.  The  parity  and  lofty  purpose  of  his 
life  redeem  the  intolerance  and  severity  vith 
which  he  pursued  his  aim. 

OardiiiBr,  Hut.  of  Bnf. ;  Hook.  ArMUiKoft  of 
CanUrbaru,  seoond  Miies,  vol.  vi. ;  Herlin,  Cy- 
prianv  AngUaui  Le  Baa,Xf^«  V  Laud;  Stub- 
worth,  ffwtoriaal  CoUwtiom  htai'a  own  Work§ 
m  ootUotel  in  tba  Xarary  <ff  Anglo-CatMie 
TftMlof  v-  [C.  H.  F.] 

Landttr  Bri^^^TKB  Affair  of  (1482). 
Daring  an  ezpediuon  against  England,  the 
Scotch  nobles,  exasperated  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  low-born  favourites  and  ministerB  of  James 
HI.,  determined  to  put  them  to  death,  the 
Earl  of  Aagus  offering  to  be  the  one  to  "  bell 
thecat."  Accordingly RobertCochrane, Boger 
Toi;duchea,a  fdQcingmaster,  Hammel,  a  taiwr, 
and  Leonard,  a  shoemaker,  were  seized,  and 
hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Jamee  III.,  whowashimself  taken  to 
Edinburgh  Castle,  aad  placed  under  restraint. 
Laader  is  in  Berwickshire,  twenty-six  miles 
from  Edinbuif^ 

Landardaltt.  Johk  Maitlamd,  Dckb  of 
(i.  1616,  <f.  1682),  bom  at  Lethington,  took  part 
with  the  Covenuitera  against  the  king,  became 
one  of  the  Scotch  representatives  in  tiie  West- 
minster Assembly,  and  commanded  a  Scotch 
infantry  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor.  In  December,  1647,  he  was  one  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  who  signed  the  secret 
treaty  with  the  king  at  Carislffooke,  and  took 
up  arms  with  Hamilton  and  the  Engagers. 
Obliged  to  fly  from  Scotland  when  Argyle  re- 
gained power,  he  returned  with  CbarlM  II.  ia 
1650,  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  and  remained  in  confinement  till 
March,  1 660.  He  was  rewarded  tor  his  services 
by  being  made  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
opposed  the  re<e^bliBhment  of  Ihtiscopalian- 
ism  in  that  ooontry,  and  by  his  akilfol  intrigues 
flnallv  succeeded  in  overthrowing  his  rival 
Middleton  (1663).  From  tiiis  moment  he  was 
virtually  governor  of  Scotland,  which  he  ruled 
through  Lord  Rothes  and  Archbishop  Sharpe. 
"Hie  great  experience  inaffairs,"  says  Burnet, 
"his  ready  oomnliance  with  everyuiin^  that 
he  thought  would  please  the  king,  and  his  bold 
offering  at  tiie  mcwt  desperate  counsels,  gained 
him  such  an  interest  with  the  king,  that  no 
attempt  against  him,  nor  complaint  of  him, 
could  ever  shake  it,  till  a  decay  of  strength 
and  understanding  forced  him  to  let  go  bis 
hold.  He  was  in  his  principles  much  against 
popery  and  arbitrary  government,  tmd  yet,  by 
a  ratal  train  of  passions  and  interests,  he  made 
way  for  the  former,  and  had  almost  established 
the  latter.  Whereas  some  by  a  smooth  de- 
portment made  the  first  begianings  of  tyranny 
less  discernible  and  unacceptab^,  he  by  the 
fair  of  his  behaviour  heightened  the  severity 
of  his  miaistry,  which  was  liker  the  cruelty 
of  an  inquisition  than  the  legality  of  justice." 
His  great  object  was  to  exalt  the  power  of  the 
crown,  and  toough  he  did  not  scrapie  to  use 
the  greatest  severity  against  iiia  zealous 


Presbyterians  of  Fife  and  the  south-weet,  he 
aimed  at  preventing  the  Episcopalians  from 
becoming  too  strong,  and  maintaming  for  the 
kin^  the  preponderance  over  both  partiee.  He 
instigated  the  decree  of  1669,  by  which  a 
large  number  of  expelled  Preebyt«nan  minis- 
ters were  reinstated.  He  obtained  for  the 
king  from  the  Parliament  of  1669  the  fullest 
possible  recognition  of  the  royal  su^emacy, 
and  the  control  of  the  militia.  In  England 
be  exercised  a  great  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  was  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  the  king's  treaty  against  Holl&nd 
was  confided  ^1670).  He  was  credited  with 
advising  the  king  to  use  the  forces  of  Scotland 
against  the  English  Parliament,  which,  with 
ouier  causes,  led  the  Commons  to  demand  his 
removal  from  the  king's  service  (1674).  The 
king  created  him  Duke  of  Lauderdale  in  the 
Scottish  and  Earl  of  Guildford  in  the  English 
peerage  (1672).  In  spite  of  all  attacks  he 
retained  his  power  until  the  Scotch  insurrec- 
tion of  1679.  According  to  Burnet,  "the  king 
found  his  memory  failing  him,  and  so  he 
resolved  to  let  him  fall  gently,  and  bring  all 
the  Scotch  affaira  into  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's hands."  He  died  on  August  4,  1682. 
Bnmat,  Hifl.  of  Hu  Own  Ti'm«;  LandtrdaU 
P*pon  (Oamdan  Sooletj);  Burton,  Hitt,  <^ 
.SMtlomf.  [c.  H.  F.] 

^wfsldt,  The  Battlb  op  (July  2, 1747), 
was  one  of  the  most  important  contests 
during  the  War  of  the  Austrisn  Succes- 
sion in  which  British  troops  were  engaged. 
Tho  Duke  of  Cumberhmd  took  the  field  in 
Febmanr,  while  in  March  the  French  army, 
under  ManAud  Saxe,  invaded  the  Dutch 
Netherlands.  A  revolution  in  that  countrj- 
promptly  placed  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
Stadtholder  at  the  head  of  the  army.  "  Un- 
fortunately, however,"  says  Lord  Stanhope, 
*'  he  was  found  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  jealous 
of  his  more  experienced  but  not  lees  over* 
bearing  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland." 
The  disomnised  forces  encountered  the 
Fr^ch  at  Lawfeldt,  in  front  of  Maestricht. 
The  Dutch  gave  way  and  fled;  and  the  Aus- 
trians,  on  the  right,  remained  within  their 
fortified  position.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  fell 
upon  the  British  on  the  left.  The  English 
horse  advanced  too  far,  and  were  repulsed, 
their  commander,  Sir  John  Ligonier,  beinc 
taken  prisoner.  The  Duke  of  Cnmberland 
could  not  long  maintain  his  ground ;  his  re> 
treat,  however,  was  effected  in  good  order. 
The  English  lost  four  standards,  but  notwith- 
standing their  repulse,  they  captured  six,  and 
retired  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  Meuse. 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides  was  great,  and  nearly  equal  Both 
commanders  showed  great  personal  bravery. 
Stanhope,  Hi>(.  0/ Eng.;  Leekf,  Blit.  Aif./ 
Ameth,  Mar<a  Th»rma. 

ILamuui  was  the  name  of  an  officer  of 
Danish  origin,  who  is  met  with  in  the  Five 
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Boroughs  of  Mercia,  and  other  Daniflh  portionB 
(rf  the  oonntty.  In  the  towns  of  Daniah  origin 
there  were  nstully  twelve  lawmen,  whose 
function  it  was  to  expound  and  enforce  the 
law,  and,  in  some  casee,  to  act  as  a  town 
coundl  or  gvreming  hodjr.  In  some  cases 
the  dignify  aeems  to  have  been  hereditary. 

XAwrenoo  (Laurkntivb),  Arohbishop  of 
Canterbury  (604 — 619),  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Augustine,  whom  he  succeeded. 
Christianity  flourished  in  Kent  during  the 
reign  of  Ethelbert ;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
king,  his  son  and  successor,  Eadbald,  threw 
hinudf  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen  party, 
and  threatened  persecution.  Justus  and 
Mellitus  fled,  and  it  is  said  that  Lawrence 
was  about  to  follow  their  example,  when  he 
was  admonished  by  St.  Peter  to  remain. 
He  did  so.  Eadbald  was  re -converted,  and 
Christianity  became  once  more  the  relig^  of 
the  Kentish  kingdom. 

Bede,  Xoolwio^faol  SM. ;  Flonnea  o<  Wor^ 
oeater,  ChranM*;  Hook,  ArehbMoft  of  Cmttr- 

Lawrence,  Sm  Hbxbt  {b.  1806,  d.  mi), 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army  in 
1821.    He   served  in  the   Afghan  cam> 

Sign  of  1843,  and  obtained  his  majority. 
1846,  after  the  first  Sikh  War,  Major 
Henry  Lawrence  was  appointed  British  re- 
presentative at  Lahore.  In  this  capacity,  he 
extinguished  the  revolt  in  Cashmere,  uuder 
Isnara  -  ud  -  deen,  against  the  anthority  of 
Golab  Singh.  In  1847  he  returned  to 
England,  for  bis  health.  In  1849,  on  the 
annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Comminioners  of  the  B«trd  of 
Government,  with  his  brother,  John  Law- 
rence, and  Mr.  Mansel.  Differing  with  his 
brother,  be  was  removed  to  Bajpootana 
by  Lord  Dalhousie.    He  was  on  the  point  of 

Eroceeding  to  Europe,  for  his  health,  in  1867, 
at,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Canning, 
he  aanmed  the  Chin  ConuniaBioneTship  of 
Oude  (Mar.  20).  He  saw  the  discontent  at 
the  new  revenue  settlement,  and  he  did  his 
best  to  remove  it  and  restore  confidence.  He 
fortified,  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  Luck- 
now,  as  well  as  he  could,  as  soon  as  he  ^ler- 
reived  the  danger  from  the  caste  queetion. 
On  "May  19  he  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
plenary  military  and  civil  power.  On  the  ont- 
Dreak  of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  30th,  his  energetic 
action  repressed  it,  and  expelled  the  mutinous 
sepoys.  Hearing  of  the  fall  of  Cawnpore,  he 
marched  out,  and  attacked  the  army  of  Nana 
Sahib,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat.  On 
July  2  the  enemy  besieged  Lncknow,  and  in 
the  evening  Sir  Henry  was  killed  by  a  shell. 
'Kara,  Sfpoy  If  sr. 

IittWxeBCe,  John  Laikd  Hair,  IjORD 

g.  1811,  d.  1879),  younger  brother  of  Sir 
enry  Lawrence,  was  educated  at  Hailey- 
bnry,  and  in  1829  received  his  nomination  as 
a  writer.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  Assistant 


to  the  Chid  CommisBioner  and  Residoit  at 
Delhi.  In  1883  he  became  an  offidating 
magistrate  and  collector.  In  1836  he  received 
the  post  of  joint  magistrate  and  deputy  col- 
lector of  the  southern  division  of  Delhi.  In 
1848  he  was  made  Commieeioner  of  the  Trans- 
Sutlej  Provinces.  He  also  occasionally  acted 
as  Resident  at  I&bore.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Sikh  War  he  was  appointed,  with  his 
brother  Henry  and  Mr.  Mansel,  Administrator 
for  the  Punjaub.  He  abolished  the  barbarous 
laws  of  the  Sikhs,  and  introduced  the  Indian 
Criminal  Code.  The  disarmament  of  the 
Punjaub  was  effected  mainly  through  his 
eneray  and  courage.  In  1866  he  was  made  a 
K.C.B.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  he 
stamped  out  all  signs  of  revolt  in  the  Punjaub, 
at  once  diverted  every  available  aoldier  to 
Delhi,  and  raised  from  the  military  popola- 
tion  of  the  Punjaub,  troops  to  oppose  the 
sepoy's.  For  his  share  in  suppressing  the 
Mutiny,  he  was  created  a  baronet  and 
G.C.B.  He  then  retired  to  England,  and 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Indiui  Council. 
Five  years  later  he  undertook  the  onerous 
duty  of  Governor-General.  On  Jan.  12, 
1864,  he  arrived,  and  found  India  at  peace. 
He  devoted  bimsdf  to  improving  the  life  of 
English  Boldiera  in  India.  He  provided  for 
their  moral  and  phvsical  condition,  for  their 
reli^ous  study  and  improvement,  and  for 
sanitary  leforni.  In  1864,  in  consequence  of 
the  ill-treatmentof  the  English  envoy,  theHon. 
Ashley  Eden,  war  was  declared  with  Bhofan. 
The  war  was  badly  conducted,  but  the  result 
was,  on  the  whole,  fevonrable  to  the  English. 
In  1866  peace  was  concluded.  In  1866  occurred 
the  great  famine  in  Orissa.  The  year  1867 
was  remarkable  for  the  completion  of  many 
railways.  During  the  struggle  between 
Shere  Ali  and  bis  brothers  in  Afghanistan, 
Sir  J.  Lawrence  preserved  a  perfect  neutrality. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868,  Sir  J.  Lawrence 
returned  to  Englimd.  On  March  27,  1869, 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  and  of 
Qrately,  in  the  county  of  Southampton.  When 
the  London  School  Eioard  was  formed,  in  1870, 
he  became  ite  flnt  chainnan.  In  1879  he 
died,  having  to  the  last  taken  part  in  the 
Indian  debate*  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Kaye,  Sepoy  War ;  R,  Bosworth  Smith,  lAf* 
lord  fiairme*. 

Iieake»  Sib  Jouk  (A.  1650,  d.  1720),  was  a 
celebrated  Eng^sh  admiiaL  He  entfured  the 
navy  in  1677.   At  the  of  Londondraiy 

he  commanded  the  little  squadron  which  re- 
lieved the  town  by  breaking  the  boom  at  the 
entrance  of  Lough  Foyle.   Leake  also  distin- 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  maJe 
vice-admiral  (170A),  his  Whig  politios  beii^ 
greatly  in  his  favour.  After  the  capture  of 
Gibraltar  Leake  was  left  with  eighteen  ships 
of  war  for  its  defence.  In  1 706  he  overtook 
and  defeated  Marshal  Tese6,  who  with  the 
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French  fleet,  had  been  liesieging  the  rock. 
Next  year  he  commanded  the  fleet  ofl 
Barcelona.  He  declined  to  engage  the  Coant 
of  Toulonae,  who  vu  Uockaaiog  the  town, 
although  hia  fleet  vaa  quite  as  Btrong  aa  the 
Frenchman's ;  and  waa  superseded  by  Peter- 
boTOQgh.  Soon  afterwards  a  fleet  of  merchant 
vessels  foil  into  his  hands.  Leake  succeeded 
in  taking  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  little 
or  no  resistance;  and  in  conjunction  with 
General  Stanhope,  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Minorca  (1708).  In  the  following  year  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board. 
When  the  Tory  ministry  came  into  office, 
Leake,  on  the  resignation  of  Orford,  became 
First  Lord.  After  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  politioe.  '*  The 
admiralt"  saya  Mr.  Wyon,  "  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  men,  who,  however  brave 
in  subordinate  positions,  seem  to  be  cata- 
lysed by  the  re^onaibility  involved  in  a 
separate  conunand.*' 

Wjron,  Mg»  tf  Qbmh  Akm. 

Itebanon  Qaestum,  Tub.  In  i860, 
broke  out  the  quarrel  between  the  Druses  and 
the  Maronites,  two  Syrian  sects,  which  led  to 
great  atrocities  and  cruelties  on  both  sides. 
Xhe  Turkish  governor  of  Damascus  did  not 
attempt  to  interfere.  England  and  France 
thereKwe  took  stroig  and  dedsive  steps  to 
restore  tianquflhty  in  the  Lebanon.  A  con- 
vention was  drawn  up,  to  which  all  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  agreed,  and  which  Turkey 
was  forced  to  accept.  Its  provisions  were 
that  England  and  France  should  restore 
order ;  that  France  should  supply  the  troops 
in  the  first  instance,  and  that  other  require- 
ments should  be  such  aa  the  powers  thought  fit. 
Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  Out  as  English  com- 
missioner, and  order  was  soon  restored.  The 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  assembled 
in  Constantinopte,  then  agreed  that  a  Chris- 
tian governor  of  the  Lebanon  should  be  ap- 
pointed in  subordination  to  the  Sultan,  and 
the  Saltan  had  to  agree.  In  June,  1861,  the 
French  troops  evacuated  Syria. 

Anntud  Betitttr,  1860;  Htauard,  ISK—tL 

TtOnflri,  Thomas  Osbobns,  Dukb  or  {b. 
1631,  4.  1712),  Viscount  Latimer  and  Baron 
Danby  (1673),  Earl  of  Danby  (1674),  Marquis 
of  Cumarthen  (1689),  and  Duke  of  Leeds 
(1694),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  elected  member  for  York 
in  1661,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proseou- 
tion  of  Clarendon.  His  (rtficial  career  began 
with  bis  appointment  as  comnusnoner  for 
examining  the  public  accounts  (1667),  and  he 
became  succesaivelv  Treasurer  of  the  Navy 
(1671),  Privy  Councillor  (1672),  and  on  the 
fall  of  Clifford,  Lord  High  Treasurer  (1674). 
*'  He  founded  his  policy,"  says  North,  "  upon 
the  Protestant  Cavalier  intereiat  and  oi^Msitioa 
to  the  Vrench."  At  home  he  put  in  force 
the  lam  aoainrt  Catholica  and  Diasenien, 
endeftvonred  tO'  impose  a  noo-teaiatanee 
HIST.-22 


test  on  all  public  functionai-ies,  and  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  give  securities  to  the  Church 
in  event  of  the  sucoeseion  of  a  Catholic  king. 
Abroad  he  appoaoA  the  aggrandisoiaent  of 
France,  so  far  as  the  king  iSlowed  him,  and 
contrived  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Mary  to  William  of  Orange  (1677). 
But  he  corrupted  the  House  of  Oommons, 
and  stooped  to  be  the  agent  of  Charles  II.  in 
his  hatpins  with  Louis  XIV.  The  latter 
finding  Danby  the  opponent  of  French  policy, 
worked  his  overthrow  through  Ralph  Mon- 
tagu, the  ambassador  at  Paris,  who  revealed 
the  secret  despatch  by  which  Danby,  at  the 
king's  command,  asked  paymeut  fta  Eng- 
land's neutrality.  He  was  impeached  in  1678, 
and  though  not  tried,  confined  in  the  Tower 
till  1684.  It  was  decided  that  the  king's 
pard(ni  could  not  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an 
impeachment  the  Commons,  and  that  the 
dia»lntion  of  P^arliament  did  not  pot  an  end 
to  an  impeachment.  In  the  next  reign,  find- 
ing that  the  measures  of  James  II.  threatened 
the  Church,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Whig 
lords,  signed  the  invitation  of  June  20,  1688, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  secured  York 
for  the  Bevolution.  Yet  though  he  did  not 
shrink  from  taking  up  arms,  he  scrupled  to 
declare  James  deposed,  and  headed  the  party 
which  argued  that  the  king  had  by  his  flight 
abdicated,  and  that  the  crown  had  thus  de- 
volved on  Mary.  In  the  discussions  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  which  followed, 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  Danby  that  the  House 
of  Lords  consented  to  agree  with  the  Oom- 
mons, and  invite  William  to  aacend  the 
throne.  ITiorefore  he  naturally  obtained  a 
great  position  under  the  new  government. 
He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council, 
and  became  in  1690  the  real  head  of  the 
ministry;  "as  nearly  Prime  Minister,"  aays 
Macaulay,  "  as  any  English  subject  could  be 
under  a  prince  of  William's  character."  His 
second  administration,  like  his  first,  was 
stained  by  Bystetnatic  bribery,  nor  waa  he 
free  from  corruption  himself.  In  1695  it 
was  proved  that  be  had  received  a  bribe  of 
5,500  guineas  from  the  East  India  Company, 
and  he  was  for  a  second  time  impeached.  He 
escaped  condemnation,  and  caused  the  sus- 
pension of  the  proceedings  by  contriving  the 
flight  of  the  principal  witness;  but  though 
he  retained  his  place  for  three  years  longer, 
he  completely  lost  his  power.  "Though  his 
eloquence  and  knowledge  always  secured  him 
the  attention  of  his  hearers,  he  was  nevm* 
again,  even  when  the  Tory  party  waa  in 
power,  admitted  to  the  smallest  min  in  the 
direction  of  affaire.  In  1710  he  made  his  last 
important  appearance  in  debate  in  defence  of 
Sucheverell,  and  thus  explained  his  conduct 
in  1688."  He  had,  he  said,  a  great  share  in 
the  late  revolution,  bat  he  never  thought  tiiat 
things  **  would  have  gmie  so  farastoaetUethe 
crown  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  he  bad 
often  heard  my  that  he  had  no  such  thoogfats 
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hinuelf.  That  they  ought  to  distinguuth  be- 
tween  nuatance  and  revohitioii,  for  vacancy 
or  abdication  was  the  thing  they  went  t^ton, 
aad  therefore  reeiBtanoe  was  to  be  forgot ;  for 
had  it  not  succeeded  it  had  oertaiiuy  been 
rebellion,  aince  he  knew  of  no  other  but  here- 
ditary right."  But  though  he  disavowed  the 
l»rinciples  of  the  Bavolution,  and  shrank  from 
the  logic  of  his  actions,  his  name  is  inaepor- 
aUy  associated  with  that  event,  and  the  part 
he  [di^ed  then  ia  his  best  title  to  remembranoe. 
His  character  has  been  very  variously  judged ; 
he  was  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous, 
and  be  has  been  defined  as  "a  boDMOois 
Stiaflord." 

Banke,  Hdrfory  ^  Snglaiul;  Hallam,  Cmt- 
MtutioMl  Kitt4)rii;  Hooaulaf,  Hwtory  of  Sna- 
lamd;  Mtmoii'f  Bilaiiv  to  the  ImueachmMl  oftkt 
SaAo/Dai^ii'  [C.  H.  P.] 

IiMti  The  court  leet  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  legal  institutions  of  the  realm,  though 
it  has  DOW  been  for  a  long  period  striked  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  its  powers.  The  right 
of  holding  a  court  at  this  nature — which  ia  ia 
many  cases  incidental  to  the  tenure  of  a 
maoOT — appears  to  be  traceable  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  times;  for  there  is  no  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  courts-leet  of  the  Middle 
A^es  and  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  thegn  who  had  "Sae  and  Soo"  in 
bis  own  estate  apart  from  the  general  judicial 
machinery  of  the  hundred  or  the  shire.  The 
court  leet  in  theory  conaisted  of  all  members 
of  the  jurisdiction  or  manor  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  itnd  sixty — even  women  and  servants 
being,  according  to  some  authorities,  bound 
to  attend ;  but  in  practice  all  the  upper  dassea, 
from  earls,  bishops,  and  barona,  to  monks  and 
nuns,  were  by  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
exempted  from  attendance.  The  steward  was 
bound  to  give  from  six  to  fifteen  days'  notice 
of  the  projected  meeting  (which  was  to  be 
held  onue  a  year  either  within  a  month  of 
Easter  or  Michaelmas)  to  "  all  manner  of 
persona  which  are  resident  or  deciows  or  owe 
royal  suit  to  this  leet."  Proelamaiaoa  having 
been  duly  made  by  the  bailiff,  excuses  or 
"essoynee"  weretben  made  for  those  who  were 
prevented  from  attending,  and  the  list  called 
over  to  ascertain  the  abs^tees  who  are  liable 
to  be  fined  by  the  jury,  which  must  consist  of 
at  least  twelve,  but  may  oonaist  of  more  per- 
sons. It  it  consist  of  a  larmier  number  it  ia 
snfficimt  if  twelve  concur  ra  any  present- 
ment; and  the  jury  of  a  court  leet  differs 
from  that  of  a  court  baron  ia  that  the  latter 
may  be  comprised  of  less  than  twelve  members. 
When  tb«  former  has  been  sworn,  his  fellows 
follow  by  threes  and  fours,  asserting  that  they 
will  -present  the  truth  uid  nothing  but  the 
truth. The  busiuesB  of  the  court  is  then 
entered  upon,  viz.,  that  of  presenting  culprits. 
Of  culprits  there  were  two  classes:  (1)  Those 
whose  offences  might  be  inquired  into  here  but 
punishable  by  the  Justices  of  Assize  at  the 
next  gaol-delivery ;  (2)  Offences  whidi  might 


be  punished  as  well  as  preamted  at  the  oourt 
lfl«t  The  fiost  oUas  comprised  petty  treasons 
and  feloniss,  e^,,  ooimterfeiting  the  king's 
seal,  forging  or  olij^iing  his  ooiu,  mutilation, 
various  forms  of  murder  prepense,  man- 
slaughter, arson,  dove  or  pigeon  stealing,  the 
abetment  of  knaves,  and  then  under  the  nUue 
of  twelve  pence.  The  second  class  included 
the  non-appearance  of  suitors  and  deciaen 
(members  m  a  frank-pledge) :  neglect  of  au^ 
one  being  above  twelve  years  in  age  to  take  his 
oath  of  lealty  and  fealty  to  the  king,  or  to 
pay  his  due  manorial  services ;  annoyances 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  manor  by  tamper- 
ing wiUi  or  [K>Uutin^  roads,  ditches,  and 
hedges.  The  jnxy  might  also  present  and 
punish  notoriooB  scolds,  Imiwlers,  and  eaves' 
droppers ;  those  who  helped  in  a  rescue  or  kept 
houses  of  ill-fame;  vagabonds  and  common 
haunters  of  taverns ;  those  who  should  adul- 
terate anything  they  sold,  be  it  ale,  bread, 
lime,  or  flax,  or  who  ^ould  give  false  measure, 
or  sell  goods  at  above  the  fair  tnarlcet  value. 
The  jury  were  likewise  bound  to  present  the 
officers  who  had  failed  to  do  their  duties— the 
constable,  ale-taster,  &c. ;  to  inquire  into  any 
abuse  of  purveyance,  into  questions  of 
treasure-trove,  abuse  of  commons,  and  out- 
lawry. The  court  leet  had  likewise  to  see 
that  there  was  no  combination  of  labourers  or 
tiadesmen  to  exact  excessive  wages  or  jirices ; 
to  insist  on  the  itractice  of  the  Icmg-bow,  and 
to  prevent  the  playing  of  such  unlawful  gunes 
as  dicing,  cardmg,  tennis,  or  bowla.  The  ]ur>- 
of  court  leet  also  in  many  manora  choee  and 
awore  in  the  bailiff,  constables,  ale-conners,  and 
hay  ward.  The  steward  was  to  be  considered  as 
judge  in  a  court  leet,  and  he  had  the  power 
to  detain  a  stranger  passing  by  if  the  fuU 
complement  of  his  jury  was  not  made  up.  Ho 
couM  likewise  fine  tor  contempt  of  court. 
Such  were  the  early  powers  and  constitution 
of  the  court  leet,  an  institution  which,  after 
having  been  for  many  centuries  in  a  decliuin^ 
condition,  has  now  practically  ninisfaed,  ez- 
ceot  from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  It 
takes  its  place  hy  tha  mde  of  the  court  baron, 
both  courts  originally  consisting  of  the  same 
members.  The  court  leet,  however,  has 
always  been  considered  by  the  lawyers  aa 
emphatic-ally  one  of  the  king's  courts ;  whereas 
the  court  banm  had  more  particular  charge  of 
local  matters,  such  as  determining  services 
and  tenures,  admitting  new  t^iants,  making 
new  by-laws.  Sec. 

J.  Kitohln,  Court  Lttt;  SoriTin,  TrMd'M  on 
GopylMtil  (4th  ed.),  vol.  il. ;  T.  Cumungham,  Law 
DM. ;  BIwjkstime,  ComiMnlariM ;  J.  Stephen, 
CommmOvrtM,  U. ;  Stnbbs,  Owwt.  B-*t. 

CT.  A.  A.] 

I^eeward  laUnds,  The.  Ib  1871, 
Antigua,  St.  Kitta,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Do- 
minica, and  the  Viigin  Islands,  were  formed 
into  one  colony  for  purposes  of  administiatioo, 
under  the  title  of  the  Leewnrd  Islands.  The 
federation  was  placed  under  a  govemor-in- 
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cbidl^  rendiiur  in  Antigua,  the  aflun  fiS  the 
varionB  idauds  bdne  administered  by  preai* 
dsnts.  There  is  a  General  Legialative  Coun- 
cil for  the  Leeward  lalandfl,  conmsting  of  a 
president  appointed  by  the  governor  from  one 
of  the  local  legislatures,  three  eaf-e(^eio  tnem- 
baxfl,  BIX  nominated  members,  and  representa- 
tive members  elected  by  the  legisUtureB  of 
the  Hveral  iflmiH^, 

£^ateSt  Papal,  were  the  messengers  or 

^basaadors  of  the  Pope,  the  recipients  of 
the  formal  delegation  of  the  papal  authority 
within  a  given  country.  Before  the  Norman 
Conquest  the  presence  of  a  papal  legate  in 
England  was  rare  and  exceptionaL  The 
earUeat  founders  of  Christianity  in  England 
were  indeed  in  such  close  reution  to  the 
Popes,  that  there  was  very  little  need  for 
other  than  direct  intercourse  with  them.  Ac- 
cordingly there  is  no  trace  of  papal  legation 
between  the  mission  of  John  the  Precentor  to 
Theodore's  Council  at  Hatfield  in  680  and  the 
mission  of  Geoi^e  and  Theophylact,  "  to  renew 
the  faith  which  St  Qregory  had  sent  us" 
(Anfflo-SaxoH  (^rm.,  bju  785]  at  the  famous 
council  of  787.  During  the  next  three  cen- 
turies papal  legations  are  equally  rare.  The 
subordinate  position  of  Kothhelm  "prteeo  a 
demino  Evgenio  Papa^*  at  the  Clovesho  Synod 
of  824,  shows  the  l^iation  invested  with  few  of 
tile  dignitieB  of  later  times.  TTnder  Edward  the 
Confewor  the  mission  of  an  envoy  of  Alex- 
ander IL  to  counteract  the  adhesion  of  Sti- 
gand  to  the  anti-Pope  marks  the  begimiing 
of  a  now  period  which  the  Conquest  further 
developed.  But  while  admitting  the  papal 
delegates,  and  using  them  in  1070  to  reform 
the  Church  on  Norman  lines,  William  I. 
established  the  rule  that  no  l^te  should  be 
admitted  into  England  unless  sent  at  the 
instance  of  the  king  and  Church.  Anselm 
claimed  for  the  sec  of  Canterbury  a  prescrip- 
tive right  to  represent  the  Pope  in  England. 
Archbishop  William  of  Corbeuil  obtained 
from  Honorius  II.  (1126)  a  formal  legatino 
commission  over  the  whole  island  of  Britain. 
From  this  precedent  grew  the  ordinary  lega- 
tion of  tho  archbishops,  which,  acceptable  by 
Church  and  naHon  as  involving  less  prac- 
tical interference  with  the  ordinary  rule  of 
the  CSiurch,  was  agreeable  to  the  Pope  as  ini- 
plyinf?  that  the  independent  metropolitical 
jurisdiction  of  Canttrbury  was  the  result  of 
papal  delegation.  The  steps  in  the  process 
are  as  follows :  on  William  of  Corbeuil's 
death,  Henry  of  Winchester  wss  {weferred  to 
Theobald,  the  new  archbishop,  who  ob- 
tained the  legation,  however,  after  the  death 
dF  Henry's  patron.  Pope  Innocent  II. 
Henry  II.  for  a  time  got  Roger  of  York 
appointed  legato  instead  of  Becket;  but 
daring  the  quarrel  Becket  received  the  dele- 
gation. The  next  two  archbishops  were  (^>- 
pointed  legates,  though  Longchamp  of  Ely 
succeeded  Baldwin,  when  the  latter  went  on 


crusade,  and  Hubert  Walter  had  to  giTe  up 
the  title  on  the  deUh  of  Celestine  III.  The 
surrender  of  John  gave  opportonities  for 
extraordinary  foreign  legates,  such  as  Onalo 
and  Funduli,  who  almost  ruled  England  in 
the  minority  of  Henry  III. ;  but  Xangtoa 
obtained  their  recall,  and  the  appointment  of 
himself  as  itgaliu  nattu,  and  a  promise  that 
in  his  lifetime  no  other  legate  should  be  sent. 
Henceforth  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
were  r^pilarly  recognised  as  ordinary  legates. 
In  1352  Th<»resby  of  York  acquired  the 
same  privilege  for  the  northern  province. 
The  sufvenaion  of  Chichele  by  Martin  V. 
because  he  could  not  get  the  Statute  of  Pro- 
visors  repealed,  seems  not  to  have  been  recog- 
nised ;  and  Beaufort  of  Winchester's  special 
delegation  did  not  mpersede  the  onfinary 
jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.  Bat  hfati  mitn, 
UgiUi  a  latert  were  still  sent  upon  occasion. 
Ilie  missions  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  and  of 
Guy,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  ^bina,  are  good 
instances  during  Henry  III.'s  time.  Wolsey 
oombined  with  his  small  ordinary  jurisdiction 
as  Archbishop  of  York  an  ratzwntUnary  com- 
missi oo  as  legate,  which  became  the  excuse 
for  his  overthrow,  and  for  the  abolition  of  a 
power  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Statute  of 
Prtununire,  con  hardly  be  said  te  have  had  any 
legal  basis  in  England,  however  cwformable 
to  the  general  ecclesiastical  law.  Nothing 
but  the  compromise  of  the  kgaitu  notut  made 
the  position  of  the  legato  tolerable  to  the 
national  feelings  of  England.  It  involved  a 
subordination  to  an  alien  jurisdiction  antago- 
nistic to  the  imperial  claims  of  the  English 
crown.  One  of  the  earliest  steps  of  the  Re- 
formation was  te  ignore  the  claims  of  the 
papal  legates.  The  mission  of  Campeggio  in 
1529  was,  but  for  the  revival  of  the  ordinary 
legation  of  Cardinal  Ft^  and  his  superceft- 
sion  by  Peto,  tha  last  instance  of  papal  lega- 
tion in  England. 

Stnbbs,  Cmut.  Bitt. ;  CoIUw,  Church  Ht«t. 

[T.  F.  T.3 

laKggt,  Hbnkt  Biuson  {b.  1708,  d.  1764), 
was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  Be 
became  I^ord  of  the  Admiralty  in  1746,  and 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1747.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  appointed  envoy  extra- 
ordinary to  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  in  1749 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  In  1764  ho 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  in 
1755  he  rebelled  against  Newcastle,  refusing 
to  sign  the  l^eaanry  warrants  necessary  for 
tarrj-ing  the  treaty  for  the  Hessian  sub- 
sidy to  a  conclusion.  He  was  accordingly 
dismissed.  He  again  assumed  office  as  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Stete,  in  1756,  but  was  dismiBsed  in 
the  following  year,  to  be  shortly  afterwards 
reinstated  as  Qiancellor  of  tho  Exchequer ;  he 
was,  however,  dismissed  in  1761,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  with  Bute.  He  continued,  until  his 
death,  to  adhere  to  Pitt  in  politiss,  ilQiough 
bound  by  no  ties  td  friendship. 
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Region  Uemorial,  The  (1701),  was  a 

Wliig  pamphlet,  written  to  express  the  pablio 
disgust  at  the  treatment  by  the  Commons  of 
the  Kentlsli  petitioners.  It  is  sapposod  that 
its  author  was  Daniel  Defoe.  The  pamphlet 
takes  its  name  from  its  concluding  words, 
"  our  name  is  Legion,  and  we  are  many."  Its 
language  is  extremely  violent,  and  it  contains 
not  only  questions  of  national  politics,  but  also 
a  bitter  attack  on  the  Unitarians,  and  on  John 
Howe,  a  speaker  against  the  Kentish.  Petition. 
It  aconrately  represented  the  temper  of  a  large 
section  of  we  popolation.  The  Whi^  were 
delighted^  and  the  Tories  infuriated  with  it. 

Ii9gialation>  There  was  little  legis- 
lation, or  formal  enacting  of  new  laws,  before 
theNonnanOonqueet.  Tne  unwritten  oastonu 
and  roles  of  law  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
had  hron^t  to  Britain  were,  from  time 
to  time,  authoritatively  declared,  revised, 
amended,  added  to,  adapted  to  the  advancing 
experience  of  the  race,  or  even  reduced  to 
crudely  constructed  codes ;  and  the  result 
was  colled  after  the  king  by  whom  or  at 
whose  instance  the  task  baa  been  undertaken. 
This  moderate  measure  of  legislation  would 
seem  to  have  regularly  been  the  joint-work 
of  the  king  and  witan  ;  the  successive  issues  of 
laws  profess  to  have  been  made  either  by  the 
king  and  his  witan,  or  by  the  king  "  with  his 
wifaun,"  or  "  with  the  counsel  of  his  witan." 
Indeed  Alfred  tells  us  that  to  his  laws  the 
eonmU  of  his  witan  was  given ;  and  the 
language  of  more  than  one  ordinance  of 
Ethelred  II.'s  reign  states  the  authority  of 
the  witan  alone.  Mr.  Kemble  would  rather 
"assert  that  they  possessed  the  legislative 
power  without  the  king,  than  that  he  possessed 
it  without  them."  We  may  perhaps  assume 
that  their  practical  importance  to  this  function 
varied  with  the  character  of  the  king.  Very 
few  laws  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Norman  kint^s.  But  in  the  making  of  these 
few  the  sovereign's  will  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  sole  effective  force ;  the  voice  of  the 
great  and  wise  of  the  kingdom  declined  into 
an  influence  merely — ^perli«ps  into  less.  Yet 
it  Vas  seldom  ignored;  the  charters  and 
ordinances  of  William  I.  and  Henry  I. 
generally  express  the  counsel  or  concurrence 
in  some  form  of  the  higher  clergy  and  barons, 
though  it  is  likely  that  their  approval  was 
often  taken  for  granted.  The  tendoncy,  how- 
evtr,  of  the  snccet^ng  reigns  was  to  make 
^e  share  of  the  Greai  Council  in  the  work 
more  and  more  of  a  reality.  Even  the  strong- 
willed  Henry  II.  was  csrefril  to  gain  its 
assent  to  th»  asniites  or  constitutions  ha  drew 
up.  And  this  tendency  grew  until  this  body 
was  recognised  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with 
the  king  in  this  province.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  notably  in  that  of  Magna 
Carta,  what  now- pass  for  laws  wore  really 
treaties  concluded  between  conflicting  parties 
in  the  State.  As  yet  the  only  part  the  people 


had  in  l^islation  was  to  hear  and  obey  the 
laws  that  were  declared  to  them  by  sheriSs  or 
itinerant  justicea.  *'  Legislative  action,"  says 
Bishop  Stubbs,  "  belonged  only  to  the  wise, 
that  is,  to  the  royal  or  national  council."  The 
incorporation  of  the  Commons  with  this 
council  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  con- 
cession to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  a  right  to  a  share  in  this  action.  But  not 
at  once  to  an  important  share.  First  their 
partunpation  was  either  dedmed  unnecessary 
or  assumed ;  then  it  was  admitted  to  he 
essential  to  the  repeal  of  a  law ;  next,  laws 
were  enacted  on  their  petition ;  and  for  some 
time  this  last  remained  the  usual  practice. 
During  the  fourteenth  century  the  right 
of  the  Commons  to  present  petitions  and 
receive  answers  to  ttiem  tended  steadily  to 
bteome  the  exclusive  basis  of  legialataOL 
There  were  exceptions,  certainly — more  than 
once  a  petition  to  the  clergy  led  to  the 
framing  of  a  statute ;  but  the  regular  course 
was  for  the  king  to  ordain  the  law  at  the 
request  of  the  Commons,  and  with  the  assent 
of  the  Lords.  And  to  several  laws  even 
the  antnt  of  the  Commons  is  stated.  But 
the  king  was  still  largely  in  fact,  as  in 
form  he  has  always  been,  the  author  of  all 
legislation;  and  the  statutes  that  he  caused 
to  be  framed  on  the  petitions  of  Parliament 
were  often  inadequate,  evasive,  or  useless. 
To  make  sure  of  the  ful61ment  of  their 
desires,  therefore,  Parliamrait,  towards  the  end 
of  Henry  VI.'s  reign,  adopted  the  piactice  of 
proceeding  by  bills  which  could  not  be  altered 
without  their  sanction,  bnt  might  originate 
in  either  House,  or  even  with  the  king.  The 
method  of  petition  was  not  altogether  aban- 
doned; but  its  use  became  rare,  except  in 
private  legislation.  And  already  in  the 
fifteenth  century  the  course  of  procedure  was 
substantially  what  it  is  now.  The  three 
readings,  the  going  into  committee,  the  pro- 
posal of  amendments,  were  established  forms 
at  least  before  the  century  ended.  Then,  too, 
the  enacting  clause  of  statutes  had  taken  its 
final  form — "be  it  enacted  by  tiie  king,  our 
sovereign  lord,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same."  The  language  of 
our  legislation  has  varied.  It  was  generally 
English,  but  sometimes  Latin,  befoi-e  the  Con- 
quest ;  was  almost  exclusively  Latin  from 
the  Conquest  till  the  Mad  Parliament,  when 
iVench  made  its  appearance.  French  did  not 
at  once  drive  out  Latin;  bnt  became  the 
fashion  in  Edward  I.'s  reign,  and  almost 
universal  after  it.  But  ever  since  1489  our 
laws  have  been  written  exclusively  in  English. 
French,  however,  still  lingers  in  a  few  phiasee ; 
la  reyne  le  veult  is  the  expression  of  the  royal 
assent,  and  la  reym  a'apiaara  would  be  the  form 
of  ro^  refusal  if  snob  oould  now  be  given. 

Stnbbs,  Cnut.  BiaL  ;  PraOiet  ^ 

Miammt.  [J.  B.] 
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Ii^oaster,  The  Eauldoh  of,  which  had 
been  held  from  early  in  the  twelfth  century' 
by  the  Norman  family  of  Beaumont,  passed 
ID  1207  to  SiiaoD  of  Moattort,  the  crusader, 
who  was  sou  (or,  as  some  accounts  say, 
husband)  of  Amicia,  sister  to  the  last  Beau- 
mont earl.  Simoo,  however,  seems  never  to 
hare  enjoyed  more  than  the  title,  and  when 
he  died,  his  eldest  son,  Amalric,  was  well 
content  to  surrender  his  rights  to  his  next 
brother,  Simon,  the  famous  national  leader,  on 
whose  death  at  Evesham,  in  1266,  all  his 
honours  became  forfeit.  Mine  years  later  the 
earldom  was  granted  to  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  and  followed  tiie  fortunes  of  that 
title  until  the  death  of  Henry,  Puke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  1361,  when  the  honour  of  Leicester 
descended  to  William,  Count  of  Holland, 
husband  to  this  prince's  elder  daughter  and 
co-heiress,  and  then  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
muried  Uie  second  daughter.  It  does  not 
i^pear  that  William  of  Hollai^  ever  bene  the 
title  f>f  earl;  but  John  of  Gaunt  is  at  least 
once  so  styled,  and  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
Henry  of  fiolingbroke,  the  honour  was  mei^ed 
in  the  crown.  In  1563  the  earldom  was 
granted  to  Sir  Kobert  Dudley,  younger  son 
of  John,  Duke  of  Northumberland;  he  died 
wiihout  legitimate  issue  in  1588,  and  the 
title  became  extinct.  In  1618  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Robert  Sydney,  Viscount  Lisle,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  until  its  extinction 
in  1743.  In  the  following  year  lliomas 
Coke,  Baron  Level  of  Minster  Lovel,  was 
created  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  died  in  1759 
without  surviving  issue.  In  1784  Geoige 
Townshend,  son  of  George,  Viscount  Towns- 
bend,  was  created  earl  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  but  on  the  death  of  his  son  in  1866, 
this  title  also  bec-ame  extinct.  Meanwhile, 
in  1837,  Thomas  William  Coke,  a  great- 
nephew  of  the  Thomas  Coke  above  named, 
was  ennobled  by  the  singular  style  of  Earl  of 
Leicester  of  Holkham,  oo.  Norfolk.  TluB  title 
still  exists. 

LaiOMter,  Simok  db  Hontfoht,  Earl 

OP.  [MONTFOHT.] 

Laioaatar,  Robert  Budlby,  Earl  op 

g.  1632, 4.  168S),  was  the  fifth  son  of  John 
udley,  Dnke  of  Northnmberland.  Impli- 
cated to  some  extent  in  the  schemes  of  nis 
fother,  he  was  for  some  years  in  disgrace,  but 
was  ultimately  restored  in  blood  by  Mary, 
In  1649  he  married  Amy  {oi  Anne)  Bobsart, 
daughter  of  a  Devonshire  gentlemen,  and 
is  said  to  have  procured  her  murder  at 
Cumnor  (lfi60).  The  tdiarge  cannot  be 
absolutely  proved ;  but  she  certainly  perished 
at  a  time  most  convenient  for  Dudley's 
amUtion.  The  probable  truth  is,  as  Mr. 
Fronde  points  out,  that  she  was  murdered 
by  some  one  who  wished  to  see  Dudley 
married  to  Elizabeth.  He  bad  not  been 
long  about  the  court  before  his  hand- 
some appearance  won  him  the  favour  of  the 


queen,  whose  relations  with  her  "sweet 
liobin  "  were  so  peculiar  as  to  lend  colour  to 
the  worst  representations  of  her  enemies, 
though  the  rumours  were  probably  sound- 
less. The  queen's  fondness  for  Dudley, 
whom,  in  1564,  she  created  Earl  of  Leicester, 
caused  his  marriage  with  her  to  be  regarded 
as  a  matter  of  certainty.  But  Elizabeth,  fond 
as  she  was,  preferred  that  "at  court  there 
should  he  no  master,  only  mistress."  The 
bitter  enemy  of  Cecil,  whom  ho  regarded  as 
his  rival  in  influence  over  the  queen,  Leicester 
was  continunlly  trying  to  deprive  him  of  his 
ofiGce,  but  without  succees.  His  am^ance 
and  his  influence  over  the  queen  made 
I>eicester  an  object  of  almost  nniveraal  de- 
testation ;  and  the  probability  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  called  forth  the  most 
violent  opposition.  When  the  queen,  in 
1662,  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  she  named 
the  earl  as  Protector  tA  the  reami ;  and  the 
following  year,  though  she  would  not  marry 
him  herself,  proposed  him  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Uary  Queen  of  Scotc^  that  he  mi^t 
thus,  perhaps,  after  all,  obtain  the  throne  of 
England.  It  was  long,  however,  before 
Iicicoster  gave  up  all  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
the  queen  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  projected  marriages 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Charles  of  Austria. 
About  the  year  1567,  Ticicester  assumed  the 
r6U  of  head  of  the  Puritan  party,  partly 
out  of  chagrin  with  the  Catholics,  who  re- 
fused him  support,  and  as  a  means  of  check- 
mating his  enemy  Cecil.  Twenty  ^'ears  later, 
when  in  the  Nethco'lands,  he  gained  many 
supporters  amongst  the  Beformers  by  his  pre- 
tence of  sincere  Protestantism.  In  1578  he 
secretly  married  the  Countees  of  Essex,  and 
incurred  the  severe  displeasure  of  the  queen, 
who  still  retained  her  partiality  for  her 
favourite.  In  1682  Elizabeth  again  quarrelled 
with  him ;  but  a  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and,  in  1685,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Low  Countries ;  though 
his  appointment  only  served  to  bring  out  ms 
incapacity  to  fill  a  responsible  position.  On 
his  arrival  at  Flushing,  Leicester  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  post  of  governor  by  the 
States,  a  net  which  again  provoked  the  anger 
of  Elisabetfa,  who  declarea  that  the  earl  and 
the  States  had  treated  her  with  contempt. 
Before  Leicester  rrtumed  to  England,  towards 
the  end  of  1686,  he  had  managed,  "  witli  con- 
spicuous incapacity,"  to  throw  everything 
into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Low  Countries 
to  the  yerge  of  ruin.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  States  again  offered  him  the  government, 
and  he  wept  back  with  suppUea  of  men  and 
money  in  1687,  though  he  only  retained  hie 
post  a  few  months.  The  foUowing  year,  in 
spite  of  the  incapacity  be  had  displayed  as  a 
general,  the  command  of  the  English  army  was 
entrusted  to  him  during  thealarm  of  the  Spanish 
invasion;  and  he  was  about  to  he  created 
loeutenuit-Genenil  of  England  and  Ireland, 
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when  he  died  of  a  fever  (Sept.  4,  1588).  His 
character  is  that  of  an  ambitious  and  unscru- 
pulous courtier.  "  He  combined  in  himself," 
says  Mr.  fVoude,  "  tie  worst  qualities  of  both 
sexes.  Without  courage,  without  talent, 
without  virtue,  he  was  the  handsome,  soft, 
polished,  and  attentive  minion  of  the  Court." 

Stowe ;  Strjpe,  jfnnnXi,  ie. ;  Froude.  Hi't.  of 
X»a. ;  Lingurd,  Hit.  of  U-t. ;  Buke,  HM.  nf 
S*g.  [F.  S.P.] 

^oifflt,  Thomas  (d.  1601),  a  supporter  of 
the  Earl  of  Easex,  formed  a  plot  to  obtain  his 
release  by  seizing  the  penon  of  the  queen. 
It  is  said  that  the  discxtvery  of  Leigh's  inten- 
ti<m  caused  Elizabeth  to  sign  the  cbath  war- 
rant of  ihe  earl  without  delay. 

a  Sc<^h  divine,  filled  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Edinbui^h  from  1603  to  1616. 
In  1629  he  published  two  works,  one  entitled 
Zion't  Plea,  the  other  TAt  Looking-glasB  of  the 
Holy  War,  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
bishops,  couneelling  the  Parliament  "  to  smite 
them  uiuler  the  fifth  rib,"  and  spoke  of  the 
qaean  as  a  Oanaanite  and  an  idolf^ress.  For 
tnia  be  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to 
lutVe  his  nose  sUt,  his  ears  cut,  be  publicly 
whipped,  and  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1640  he 
was  released  by  the  Long  Parliament,  and 
made  keeper  of  the  Mote  prison  at  Lambeth 
Faiaoe. 

^oinstor,  Tmb  Kikodoii  and  Pkovince 
or,  as  &r  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Irish 
k^endfl,  was  first  colonised  by  the  Firbolfts,  a 
number  of  tribes  of  British  or  Belgian  origin, 
and  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Tuatha  Dananns,  it  was  the  starting  point 
from  which  the  Milesians  (t^nls  or  Spaniards) 
overcan  the  country.  When  their  leader  Eri- 
mon  divided  the  country  he  is  said  to  have 
given  Leinster  to  Orimhtbann,  a  descoodant 
of  the  Firbolgs,  which  race  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  About  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  Leinster  was  occnpied  by  a 
number  of  kinglets,  but  Taathal  Techmar, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  dominant  tnbe, 
the  Sooti,  broke  their  power,  imposed  apon 
them  a  fine  known  as  the  "boromeaa,"  or  cow- 
tribute,  and  took  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
including  die  sacred  hill  of  Tara,  to  form,  with 
additions  from  the  other  kingdoms,  the  over- 
king's  kini(dom  of  Meath.  His  gmndson. 
Conn  "of  the  hundred  battles,"  however,  had 
little  hold  on  the  country,  and  the  King  of 
Leinster  joined  Mug  of  Muneter  in  a  victoriona 
sbniggle  against  the  ovtr-king.  At  the  time 
of  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  (482  A.D.)  Lein- 
ster, which  comprised  the  present  conntiea  of 
Werford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's  County, 
parts  of  Kilkenny,  King's  County,  and  Kil- 
aare,  together  with  the  part  of  county  Bublin 
south  of  the  Liffey,  had  been  consolidated  into 
one  kingdom  under  the  Maplmordas,  or  Mac- 
Marronghs.  It  had  already  been  partially 
ctmverted  to  Christianity  \ty  PalladiuB.  Tbo 


Leinster  kings  seem  to  have  been  practioaD^ 
independent  of  the  over-kinfts  of  the  Hm- 
Neill  dynasty  (438  and  onwards),  and  in  681 
they  obtained  an  abohtion  of  the  "horo* 
mean  "  fanbnte,  at  the  instance  of  St.  Ifoliiig. 
From  time  to  time,  however,  their  country 
was  invaded  from  Meath.  and  terrific  defeats 
inflicted  upon  them.  'I'he  country  suffered 
also  from  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  and 
Danes,  the  latter  of  whom  took  from  them  a 
i-onsiderable  district  roond Dublin  (about  850). 
In  984  the  Kings  of  East  and  West  Leinster 
had  to  submit  to  Brian  Boru,  King  of  Munster, 
who  thus  became  king  of  the  southern  half  of 
Ireland.  With  the  nidof  the  Danes  of  DuUin, 
Leinster  attempted  in  1000  to  cast  off  his 
yuke,  but  tho  allies  were  completely  defeated 
at  Glen  Mama.  Maelmordawas  placed  on  tbe 
throne  b^  Brian  as  sole  king,  but  promptly 
began  to  intri^pie  afresh  with  the  Danes  against 
him,  and  was  in  consequence  met  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Brian  Bom  and  MaUchi,  King 
of  Meatii.  The  batUe  of  Clontarf  (1014)  re- 
sulted in  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  Kings  of 
Leinster  and  Dublin.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
ever, before  the  kingdom  recovered,  and  try 
the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  Diarmait 
(Dermot),  King  of  Leinster,  driving  out  the 
Danish  King  of  Dublin,  and  his  son  Mo^ 
chad  (Murtongh),  making  the  Isle  of  Man 
faribotary ;  but  these  acquisitions  were  not 
long  retained.  Dermot's  great-grandson, 
Dermot  MacMurrough,  having  been  deposed 
because  of  hit  treacheries  and  cruelties,  re< 
paired  to  Henry  II.  in  Aqnitaine,  and  obtidned 
permission  to  raise  forces  in  England  against 
Roderick  O'Connor.  Hence  be«iiii  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  which  speedily  resulted  in 
the  conquest  of  the  coast  towns,  and  victories 
over  tiie  tribes,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  here.  On  the  death  of  Dfflrmot  in 
1171,  Strongbow,  who  had  married  bis  only 
child  Eva,  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Leinrter, 
and  bis  heiress  transferred  the  claim  to  her 
husband,  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, who  left  five  co-heiresses.  These  ladies 
all  married  English  nobles,  whose  descendants 
drew  their  rents,  and  lived  away  in  England, 
the  estates  eventually  becoming  forfeited  to 
the  crown  nnder  the  statute  against  absentees. 
Lai^  tracts  of  land  were  idao  given  by  Derpaot 
to  others  of  the  inradeis,  and  these  grants 
were  confirmed  by  Henry  on  his  visit  to  Ire- 
land in  1172.  Thus  the' Leinster  Pitzgeralds 
held  by  subinfeudation  under  the  De  VesciB, 
Earls  of  Kildare,  the  descendants  of  one  of 
Strongbow's  daughters,  until  in  the  r«gn  <A 
Edward  I.  the  De  Tesci  estates  were  forfeited, 
and  bestowed  on  the  Fitsgeralds,  who  sooa 
became  of  great  importance  as  Earls  of  Kil- 
dare (1316)  and  Dukes  of  Leinster.  They 
maintained  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  wiui 
the  Irish  tribes,  the  MacMurroiighs  and  the 
O'Toolee,  who  often  confined  them  to  their 
walled  towns.  In  1399  Richard  II.  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English  Pale,  but  tits 
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MacMun'oatrhs  evaded  battle,  and  he  had  to 
retire ;  Kildare,  uid  the  oouatry  round  Dublin, 
was  now  all  that  was  left  in  Leinater  to  the 
English.  This  state  of  afEairs  did  not  mend 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.,  when  a  doable 
policy  of  coerdm  end  ocmdliatioD  was  pur- 
sued with  some  suocess ;  the  Geraldinee  were 
urosbed;  the  estates  of  abeentee  landlords 
were  confiscated:  UaoMurroogh,  who  now 
took  the  name  of  Kavanagh,  the  represen- 
tative of  King  Dermot,  was  pensioned,  and 
the  other  chieftaina  won  oven  their  loyally 
bong  aeonred  by  gifts  of  confiscated  Chtuvn 
landa.  Under  Mary,  Qerald  of  Kildare  was 
reatored  to  his  earldom,  and  the  districts  of 
Leix  and  Ofialy  were  planted  with  English 
colonists,  becoming  Queen's  County  and 
King's  County  respectively.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  Leinster  snflered  compara- 
tively little  in  comparison  with  Ulster  and 
Monster,  the  scenes  of  the  O'Neill  and  Des- 
raond  rebellions,  though  there  was  continual 
war  Hien  between  the  Geraldines  and  Butlers. 
In  this  reign  the  old  kingdom  of  Heath  was 
added  to  Leineter,  together  with  Louth,  for- 
merly a  part  of  Ulster.  James  I.,  true  to  his 
policy  of  goreming  Ireland  by  English  ideas, 
determined  to  effect  the  Plantation  of  Leinster. 
By  means  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  he  despoiled  the  natives,  and 
pven  the  Anglo-Irish,  of  large  portions  of  their 
liinda,  which  were transferredto  "  undertakers," 
who  speedily  formed  a  new  Irish  nobility. 
(Carles  I.  declared  large  districta  of  land  m 
Wieklow  and  Wexford  to  be  forfdted  to  the 
vrown,  but  such  was  the  outcry  against  the 
proceeding  that  it  had  to  bo  abradoned.  When 
Cromwell  repaired  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  sub* 
due  the  rebellion  which  had  broken  out  in 
1641,  his  stem  displeasure  fell  heavily  upon 
Leinster,  and  the  massacres  of  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  went  far  to  break  all  fnruter  oppo- 
sitimL  In  the  settlement  that  followed,  the 
Irish  (^tholic  gentry  were  transported  acroes 
the  ffliannon,  and  their  lands  given  to  Orom- 
wellian  soldiers,  and  adventurers  who  had 
advanced  money,  but  after  the  Restoration 
shout  one-third  of  their  estates  were  restored 
to  tiw  disposaessed  Oitholica.  He  last  great 
Irish  land  settlement — Out  which  followed 
the  Treaty  (rf  Limerick  (1691)— reeolted  in  a 
further  forfeiture  of  Catholic  property,  but  it 
did  not  affect  Leinster  so  much  as  the  other 
provinces  of  Ireland,  and  its  history  as  a  sepa- 
rate province  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with 
the  Itevolution. 

SsatiiK,  Bitt.  of  JrfloMil  j  Pzendermat,  Orvm- 
wdlioa  Artflflnmt;  Cute,  Uf4  tfO**  Ihtb 
OtmowU;  Prcrade,H{ri.  o/Bny.;  HaTWty.Hut 
gf  iTfieidli  CuMok,  Hut.  oflh*  Irioh  Natioit; 
Kfa«.  AM«a  (/  a»  FntmlMbt  «/  Irttmid  Hiul*r 
Jamm  J/.,-  Wslpcde,  Tkt  ZlafdOM  of  I-ntanA. 

[U  C.  8.] 

IMmrttth  Jambs,  Dukb  or,  iOth  Earl  of 
Kild«re  {0.  Nov.  19,  IVJS),  wtm  in  1747  made 
Marqnia  (rf  Leinster  in  the  English  peeiage, 


in  17S1  he  became  Marquis  of  Kildare,  and 
in  1 766  Duke  of  Leinster  in  the  Irish  peetage. 
Individually  the  most  powerful  and  popuhtr 
nobleman  in  Ireland,  tra  refused  to  act  with 
any  other  parW.  Hence  it  was  that  be  only 
once  was  Loora  Justice.  In  1769  he  joined 
the  Patriots,  as  they  called  themselves.  He 
raised  and  commanded  the  first  regiment  <tf 
Volunteers ;  when  the  trade  restrictions  were 
taken  away  ha  refused  to  embarrass  the  go- 
vernment, but  aitain  took  the  lead  against 
them  aHet  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputation  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  with  the  Kegenoy  Bill.  He  signed 
the  "  Round  Bobin,"  but  rinsed  to  recede 
from  that  engagement;  in  consequence  he 
lost  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls.  He  was 
father  of  Lord  Edwu*d  FitzgeraJd. 

Lelth,  the  port  of  Edinburgh,  was  burnt 
by  Hertford,  May,  1644.  It  was  afterwards 
held  by  the  queen  regent,  Mary  of  Guise, 
and  a  French  garrison  against  the  Lords  of 
Congregation,  and  in  1560  was  besieged  by 
a  combined  force  of  Scotch  and  Engliui.  In 
1671  it  was  held  by  the  party  of  James  YI., 
who  nearly  fell  into  the  han<u  of  Lord  Both- 
well  here  in  1694.  During  the  ascendancy  of 
Cromwell  it  was  occupied  by  Lambert  and 
Monk.  In  1716  it  was  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jacobite  insui^^ts. 

£«nn<nc,  E^irt  Sttakt,  Duu  of  (d. 

1689),  the  son  of  John  d'Aubigne,  captain  of 
the  Scots  Guard  in  France,  and  the  nej^ew  of 
Matthew,  Eurl  of  Lennox,  came  to  Scotland, 
1679,  where  his  polished  manners  soon  re^ 
commended  him  to  the  fovour  of  James  VI., 
who  created  him  Duke  of  Lennox,  l&Sl, having 
previously  made  him  Oovemor  of  Ihunbarton, 
captain  of  his  guard,  and  Eaxl  of  Lennox. 
Hated  by  the  Scotch  nobles  as  a  foreigner  and 
a  favourite,  Iiennox  sought  to  increase  his 
popalaritjr  by  becoming  a  Protestant,  and  to 
secure  hu  pown  by  the  ruin,  of  Morton. 
He  became  an  object  of  dread  to  Elizabeth, 
who  imagined  that  he  would  set  himself  to 
draw  closer  the  connection  between  Scotland 
and  France.  Hurled  from  his  high  position 
by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven,  Z>ennox  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  France,  where  he  died 
at  Paris,  May,  1683.  He  is  said,  in  spite  of 
his  vanity  and  love  of  ostoitation,  to  have 
been  a  "  gentle,  humane,  and  (."andid  "  man. 

^•lUlOX,  Matthew  Sti'akt,  Earl  of  {it. 
1671)i  A  member  of  the  French  house  of 
D'Aubign^.  On  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Maigaret, 
he  ioined  the  party  of  Henry  VIII.  in  BcoU 
land,  but  subsequently  threw  him  over  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Assm^  Lords.  He  was  the 
father  of  Damley,  on  whose  murder  he  endea* 
voured  without  avail  to  bring  Botiivdl  to 

i'  ustice,  for  he  dared  not  appear  at  the  trial  as 
is  accuser.  In  1667,on  Mary's abdiGation,he 
was  appointed  one  tA  the  council  of  regency, 
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and  the  following  yau-  collected  evidence 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  the  York  com- 
munon.  In  1670  he  was  elected  regent  of 
Soothtud,  and  at  once  attacked  and  took  the 
castle  of  Dumbarton,  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Mary's  party.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  bullet  in  a  fray  at  Stirling  in  September, 
187 1. 

I^entliall,  "William  (i.  1591,  d.  1662), 
vas  called  to  the  bar  in  1616,  and,  having 
a  considerable  practice,  and  bcdng  a  member 
of  an  andent  Bertehire  family,  was  cjiosen 
Spealrar  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equal  to 
this  important  pt^ition,  though  on  the 
attempted  arrest  of  the  Five  Members  by 
the  king  (Jan.  4,  1642),  he  showed  con- 
siderable spirit.  In  1643  the  Parliament 
made  him  Master  of  the  Bolls,  and  in  1646 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  G-reat  Seal, 
In  1647,  fearing  the  mob  which  attempted 
to  overawe  Parliament,  he  withdrew  to  the 
army,  but  soon  after  returned  and  resumed 
his  o£Sce  of  Speaker,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1653.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1664  he  was  again  chosen  Speaker,  and  in 
1666  was  made  one  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lords,  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  favour 
of  the  Protector's  assuming  the  title  of  kin^. 
On  the  Restoration  he  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  office,  but  received  the  king's  pai'don 
on  assuming  the  royal  title,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  his  Upper  House.  He  thereupon 
retired  into  private  life,  unmolested  by  the 
new  government. 

Fox,  Jud^M  of  BnglMid, 

Ii>Cfe'ic(rf.  1057)  wasthesonof  Leofwine, 
Earl  of  Mercia.  In  1017  he  was  appointed  by 
Canute  Earl  of  Chester,  and  soon  after  sue- 
ceeded  his  father  in  the  earldom  of  Meiyia. 
On  the  death  of  Canute  Leofric  supported  the 
claims  of  Harold.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  Leofric  occupied  a 
middle  position  between  the  foreigners  and  (he 
party  of  Godwin,  and  in  1061,  when  matters 
had  come  to  a  crisis,  he  prevented  theoutbreak 
of  civil  war  by  mediation.  He  died  in  1057, 
and  was  succeeded  in  his  earldom  by  his  son 
Elfgar.  Leofric  and  his  wife  Oodgifu  (the 
"  Lady  Godiva "  of  legend)  were  especially 
celel»ated  as  bnildere  of  churches  and  monae- 
teries,  chief  among  them  being  the  great 
minsta*  of  Coventry.  [Cotbntbt.] 

Flormoe  of  Woroeater,  Chrmielt ;  Freenun, 
Hfornum  Con^uMf,  vol.  ii. 

Letrfwine  (d.  1066)  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Earl  Godwin,  Probably  in  1057  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  an  earldom,  which  included  the 
dUm  of  Kent,  Surr^,  Middlesex,  fissex, 
Hertford,  and  Buckingham.  He  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Leslie,  David  (d.  1682),  nephew  of  Alex- 
ander Lealie,  Earl  of  Lev  en  (<i.v.],  and  an  oven 
more  aUe  commander,  accompanied  his  nnde 


to  England  (1644)  in  the  capacity  of  major- 
generoi.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Marston  tHoor  and  Naseby,  and  in  1646 
defeated  Montrose  at  Philiphai^.  In  1660 
he  was  opposed  to  Cromwell,  who  defeated 
him  at  Dunbar,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Worcester,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  remained  until  the  Restora- 
tion. He  was  made  Lord  Newark  by  Charles 
II.  in  recognition  of  his  servicee  at  Worceeter. 

lieslie,  NoaHAM,  Master  of  Bothee,  was 
one  of  tho  Scotch  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Ancrum.  In  1646  he  murdered  Cardinal 
Beaton  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
was  himself  captured  by  a  French  force 
(1547),  and  aeaxt  to  the  Frmch  galleys  as  a 
heretic;  he  subsequently  escaped. 

Lethmffton,  William  Maitlahd  of, 

son  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  well  known  as 
an  able  and  inscrutable  politician  at  an 
early  age,  for  some  years  played  an 
almost  continuous  part  in  the  histoij  of 
Scotch  politics,  and  in  1558  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  Uueen  Mary,  and  was 
continusjly  employed  as  her  envoy  to  the 
English  court.  Althoi^  he  joined  the  Lords 
of  Congregation,  he  was  nevertheless  in 
favour  of  extending  toleration  to  the  queen 
as  to  her  religion;  in  1666  he  vehementiy 
opposed  the  marriage  with  Damley,  and 
a  year  later  persuaded  tho  queen  to  sne 
for  a  divorce.  After  Damley's  murder  he 
accompanied  Mary  to  Seton  m  Haddington- 
shire,, but  deserted  her  on  symptoms  of 
danger  appearing  in  1667,  and  joined  the 
Confederate  Lords  on  Mary's  captivity  in 
England.  However,  he  openly  joined  her 
party,  and  in  1669  was  arrt^tod  and  sent  to 
Edinburgh  as  one  of  Damley's  murdorers, 
but  was  acqnitted,  and  resumed  hia  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  remained  faithful 
to  Mary  until  the  surrender  of  Edinbuig:b 
Castle  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
He  poisoned  himself,  May  1673.  His  policy 
was  characterised  by  a  craft  and  depth  that 
made  him  no  bad  match  for  the  astute  Cecil, 
but  his  whole  Course  of  action  is  wteepeA  in 
mystery  as  to  its  motive  and  its  end. 

Jemographja  Sattiea;  Burton,  Silt,  iif  8m(- 
Itmd. 

Lev^lan.  [See  Afpehiox.] 

laerm,  Leslie  Albxandes,  Eaiil  of 
{d,  1662),  having  gained  considerable  military 
experience  in  the  Low  Countries  and  Sweden, 
returned  to  Scotland,  1638,  and  after  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Montrose,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Covenanting  anny, 
Feb.,  1639,  in  the  May  of  which  year  he  led 
the  Scotch  army  to  the  Borders,  encamping 
on  Dunse  I«nd  just  opposite  the  royal  forces. 
A  collision  was  for  the  time  averted,  but  in 
1640  Leslie  entered  England,  winning  the 
battle  of  Newbum  and  taking  Newcastle. 
On  a  trea^  being  conolnded  at  Kpon,  LesUe 
was  orsated  Earl  (A  Leven  by  Chariea  I.,  who 
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hoped  to  win  him  over  to  his  od«.  In  1644 
ha  again  led  an  expedition  into  England,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maraton  Moor. 
ASber  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  Leven  sup- 
piaiod  Charles  II.  against  Cromwell,  hut 
bein^  captured  by  Monlc  at  Angus  was  sent 
to  the  Tower.  On  his  release  he  went  to 
Sweden,  where  he  remained  till  after  the 
Beetoration. 

I^ewOB,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Hay  14,  1264), 
was  fought  between  Henry  III.  and  the  horoos 
under  Simon  de  Montfort  tq.v.).  After  the 
failure  of  the  Mise  of  Amiens,  war  became 
certain,  though  negotiations  still  went  on  for 
a  while.  At  tiret  the  war  was  confined  to  the 
(capture  of  a  feW  castles  on  either  side,  but  in 
May  both  armien  found  themselveB  in  Buasex, 
De  Hontfort  inarching  to  the  relief  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  which  were  threatened  by  the 
king.  The  forces  met  at  Lewes  on  Muy  1 3,  when 
De  Montfort  made  oae  last  attempt  to  avoid  an 
encounter  by  offering  the  king  60,000  marks 
if  he  would  engage  to  cany  out  the  Proviaiona 
of  Oxford.  Henry  returned  a  defiant  answer, 
and  De  Montfort  prepared  to  fight.  At  the 
break  of  day  he  suddenly  advanced,  and 
aeised  the  beig^kts  above  the  town,  and  in  this 
strong  position  forced  the  royal  army  to 
attack.  Prince  Edward  opened  the  battle, 
and  by  a  furious  charge  broke  through  the 
Londoners  stationed  on  the  right  of  the 
liartotial  army,  and  pursaed  them  for  some 
miles  from  the  scene  of  action.  Meanwhile, 
however,  the  royHhst  centre  and  left  crowded 
between  the  heights  and  the  river,  were  com- 
pletely  defeated  by  De  Montfort.  The  king 
himsdbt,  with  his  brother,  the  King  of  the 
Bomans,  waa  taken  prisoner.  Edward  cot 
his  way  into  the  midst  of  the  baronial  troops, 
and,  unable  to  retriove  the  fortune  of  the  day, 
was  obliged  to  sorreoder  also. 

BUhauer,  ChrwrieU ;  Bobert  of  01ovoMt«r ; 
Bkaai^SaroM'  War:  fanli,  Stotoa  von  Mmt- 
fort. 

Ja&W9B,  MiSB  OP  (1264),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  truoe  made  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  buiaui  afta  the  victory  of  the  latter 
at  Lewes.  By  this  treaty  the  Provisions  of 
Oxford  were  confirmed,  a  new  body  of 
arbitntors  was  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
points,  and  to  chooee  a  council  for  the  king, 
to  consist  entirely  of  Englishmen ;  the  king 
was  to  act  by  the  advice  of  this  coimcil  in 
admioisiering  justice  and  choosing  ministers, 
to  observe  the  charters,  and  to  live  of 
hie  own  without  oppressing  the  merchants 
or  the  poor;  Prince  Edwattl  and  his  cousin 
Henry  of  Almayne  were  given  as  hostages; 
and  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Gloucester 
were  to  be  indemnified ;  and  a  court  of 
arbitration  to  settle  disputed  questions  was 
to  be  appointed,  conaisting  of  two  French- 
men ana  two  Englishman. 

Biahaager,  CfcrMtcU;  Blmanw,  Bairmul  War. 

L£bttl,  Thf  Law  of,  basalways  beoi  Bome- 


what  indefinite  in  England.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688  it  waa  held,"  says  Ur.  HoUam, 

"  that  no  man  might  publish  a  writing  re- 
flecting on  the  government,  nor  upon  the 
character,  or  even  capacity  and  fitness  of  any- 
one  employed  in  it,  even  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tutchin,  such  reficctiou  waa  merely 
general.  Under  William  IIL  and  Anne,  proee- 
cations  for  libel  were  frequent,  while  it  became 
an  established  principle  that  fuls^ood  was 
not  essential  to  the  guilt  of  a  libel.  Under 
Geoi^  III.  the  law  becsme  etill  fuilhor 
strained.  A  publisher  was  held  liable  for  the 
act  of  his  servant  committed  without  his 
authorit}',  and  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,  the  printer  of  the  Letlert  of  Jmtua, 
went  so  far  as  to  hcdd  that  the  jury  had  only 
to  determine  the  fact  of  publication ;  the 
decision  of  the  criminahty  of  the  libel  resting 
I  with  the  judge  alone.  The  hardship  with 
which  persons  accused  of  libel  were  treated 
led  to  ¥fai\  Libel  Act,  which  passed  in  Vjiz, 
and  declared,  in  oppontion  to  the  judges,  that 
the  jury  might  give  a  general  vtrdict  <m  the 
whole  question  at  issuer  although  the  ju4^^ 
were  still  allowed  to  express  any  opinion  they 
pleased.  In  1817  Loid  Sidmouth's  circular 
to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  counties,  inf<»ining 
them  that  justices  of  the  peace  might  issue  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  any  person  charged 
on  oath  with  the  publication  of  a  blasfdiemoDs 
or  seditious  libel,  and  compel  bim  to  give  bail 
to  answer  the  charge,  called  forth  great  oppo- 
sition, though  it  waa  to  a  laige  extent  acted 
upon.  In  1820  one  of  the  Six  Aet$  in- 
creased the  punishments  for  hbel.  In  1843 
the  law  of  libel  was  still  further  amended  by 
Lord  Campbell's  Act,  which  allows  a  defendant 
to  plead  that  the  publication  was  without  his 
authority,  and  was  from  no  want  <^  oare  on 
his  part,  whilst  he  may  alfo  plead  that  a 
libel  is  true  and  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
1839  the  decision  in  Stockdale  v.  Hanutrd, 
that  the  House  of  Conmions  cannot  legalise 
the  publication  of  libellous  matter,  by  order- 
ing  it  to  be  printed  as  a  report,  led  to  an  Act 
in  the  following  year,  whi(^  provides  that  no 
proceedings  can  be  taken  in  respect  of  any 
publications  ordered  by  either  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  1868  it  was  held  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Cockbnm,  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  proprietor  of  the  Tmua^  that  "  Criticism 
of  the  Executive  is  at  the  present  time  so  im- 
portant that  individual  character  may  be 
saorificed." 

HallHn,  Onut.    HW. ;  Vsj,  Contt.  BUL ; 
TbotoMM,  XaodlM  Ooso;  Broom,  Contt.  Ltne. 

[F.  8.  P.] 

Ligonier,  Johk,  Earl  {b.  1G87,  d.  1770), 
belonged  to  a  family  of  French  Protestant 
refugees.  He  first  appears  as  a  volunteer  at 
the  storming  of  Liege  (1702),  and  served  as  a 
soldier  of  fortune  under  lliirlborongh,  being 
{•resent  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  He  was 
loufl^ted  for  bia  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
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of  Dettin^Q  (1743).  An  commandeT-ia-cbief 
of  the  British  forces  in  Flanden,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battb  of  Bau- 
coux  ^1746);  but  in  the  following  year  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Lawfeldt,  owing  to  the 
extreme  ardour  uf  the  Rnglish  horse,  of 
whii^  he  was  in  command.  It  is  said  that  he 
ende&voured  to  pass  off  as  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers  when  surrounded.  Marshal  Saxe 
availed  himself  of  the  capture  to  make  over- 
tures for  peace  through  Ligonier.  In  1748 
he  was  returned  for  Bath,  and  became  Lieu- 
tenant-General of  the  Ordnance,  and  subse- 
quently Grovemor-Greneral  of  Plymouth  (1752), 
in  1757  he  was  removed  from  the  Ordnance, 
much  to  his  disgust,  but  created  Viscount 
Idgomer  of  Enniskillesi  and  oonimander- 
in-ohie^  although  no  long^  fit  tor  active 
service.  He  was  created  an  TBngHafc  peer 
in  1763,  and  an  earl  in  1766. 

Lilbnrne,  John     1618,  d.  1657),  of  a 

good  family,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  the  city  of  London, 
mcarne  engaged  in  the  <urculation  of  the  pro- 
hibited books  of  Frynne  and  Bastwick,  was 
brought  before  the  Star  Chamber,  whipped, 
and  imprisoned  (1638).  On  the  meeting  of 
iho  Long  Parliament  he  was  released,  and 
compensated  for  his  sufferings  (Nov.,  1640). 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the 
army  Essex,  fought  at  Edgehill,  was 
made  prisoner  at  Brentford  (Nov.,  1642), 
tried  for  high  treason  before  a  council 
of  war  at  Oxford,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  intervention  of  the  Parliament. 
Afterwards  he  escaped,  and  served  in  the  Earl 
of  Manchester's  army,  finally  attaining  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-coloneL  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  took  to  writing  on  all  aubjects, 
and  was  sammoned  before  the  House  of  Ifords 
for  attacking  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  committed  to  prison.  When 
released,  in  1648,  he  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  termed  Levellers,  and  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets  on  the  heads  of  the  Par- 
liament and  army.  In  February,  1649,  he 
presented  to  the  Commons  a  paper  called 
Th«  Sariout  Apprehemiont  of  a  Part  of  the 
People  on  behalf  of  the  Comtmnvoealth,  On 
March  6  appeared  England'^  New  Chains  Dia- 
eovered,  and  before  tlie  end  of  the  month  it  was 
followed  by  The  Hunting  of  the  Foxea  from 
Newmarket  md  Triploe  Beath  to  fFhUehail 
by  ^ve  Small  Beagles,  For  this,  Lilbume 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  found 
means  to  summarise  his  views  on  government 
in  a  new  pamphlet  called  The  Agreement  of 
the  People,  and,  after  six  months'  confine- 
ment, was  tried  for  high  treason.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  and  ho  was  released  in  Nov., 
1649.  In  1652  he  was  banished,  and  fined 
£7,000  for  a  libel  on  Sir  A.  Haselrig.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
ventured  to  return  to  ^gland,  but  was 
■Treated,  tried,  and  a  second  time  acquitted 


(Aug.,  1653).  In  spite  of  this  he  was  by  order 
of  the  Council  of  State  confined  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  but  after  a  time  released  on  his 
promise  to  live  quietly. 

Ouiso^Portruli  poHHinita  d«i  hamm«  dwdivfn 
partia;  Hasiou,       of  iflwa.     [C.  H.  F.] 

UUibllIl«ro  was  the  name  of  a  scmg 
satirising  James  II.  and  the  Catholics,  written 
by  Lord  Wluu1»n  in  1686.  It  became  very 
popular,  and  added'  in  no  slight  d^ree  to 
the  feeling  against  the  king.  Bishop  Burnet 
says  that  this  "  foolish  ballad  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  king's  army  that  cannot  bo 
imagined  by  those  that  saw  it  not.  The 
whole  army,  and  at  last  the  i>eople  both  in 
city  and  country,  were  singing  it  perpetually. 
And,  perhaps,  never  had  so  shght  a  thing  so 
great  an  effect."  There  was  some  justification 
for  Wharton's  boast  that  he  had  sung  the  king 
out  of  three  kingdoms.  "  LiUibul^ro  "  and 
"  BiUlen-e-lah "  are  said  to  have  been  pass- 
words used  by  Qlo  Irish  Catholics  in  their 
massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  1641. 

The  ballad  will  \t&  f  ouud  in  the  Pervj's  BAiqim, 
and  in  Wilkina's  toUtical  Ballad*. 

Ximerick,  Ths  Pacification  of  (Oct.  8, 
1691),  was  the  result  of  negotiations  between 
the  English  and  Irish  commanders  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  siege  of  Limerick. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  were  divided  into 
two  parts — a  militarpr  tiieaty  and  a  civil 
treaty.  By  the  first  it  was  agreed  that  such 
Irish  officers  and  soldiers  as  should  declare 
they  wished  to  go  to  France  should  be  con- 
veyed thither.  French  vessels  were  to 
be  permitted  to  puss  and  repass  between 
Britanny  and  Munster.  The  civil  treaty 
granted  to  the  Irish  Catholics  such  re- 
ligious privileges  as  were  ctmastent  with 
law,  or  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  the  re^ 
of  Charles  II.  To  all  who  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  a  perfect  amnesty  was  promised, 
their  lands  and  all  the  rights  and  privities 
they  had  held  under  Charles  II.  were  to  be 
restored.  Of  the  Irish  army  elev^  thousand 
volunteered  for  the  French  service,  but  of 
these  many  afterwards  deserted;  three  thou- 
sand either  accepted  passes  from  Ginkell, 
the  English  comniander,  or  returned  home. 
The  terms  of  the  civil  treaty  were  discussed 
in  the  English  Parliament.  A  bill  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Commons  providing  that  no 
perstm  should  sit  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
enjoy  any  office  whatever,  or  practise  law  or 
medicine  in  Ireland  until  he  had  taken  the 
Oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  sub- 
scribed the  i)*»claration  against  Transub- 
stantiation.  This  was,  however,  found  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick.  The  bill  was  accordingly  amended 
by  Chief  Justice  Holt,  and  accepted  in  that 
form  by  the  Commons.  The  question  whether 
Soman  Catholics  could  be  admitted  to  Par- 
liament was  not  finally  SPttled  until  the  rngn 
of  George  IV.   The  Irish  legislation  under 
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William  III.  and  Anne,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa  completely 
opposed  to  the  ■pizH  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick. 
[lutuutD.] 

IdBiaiic^  SiBOBs  OP.  This  ancient  town 
waalongastronriioIdoftheO'Briens.  In  1651 
it  was  talcen  Iroton  after  six  months'  siege. 
In  1690  the  Insh  army,  defeated  at  the  Boyne, 
assembled  behind  its  ramparte.  Lauaun  and 
Tyrconnel  refused  to  defend  the  pJiue,  and 
letbed  to  Qalway.  Hjarsfleld  then  took  the 
command,  and  determined  to  hold  out.  The 
Irish  forces  left  in  the  place  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  William  III.,  who  was  marching 
against  Sarsfield,  however,  setting  out  with 
all  his  cavalrj',  surprised  the  English  siege 
train,  dispersed  the  escort,  and  ])lew  up  the 
guns.  The  English  troops,  nevertheless, 
attempted  the  sicgo ;  on  AoguiBt  27,  however, 
when  they  tried  to  storm  the  place,  they  were 
driven  hack  with  fearful  loss,  and  the  rains 
setting  in,  the  king  thought  it  wider  to  raise 
the  aieg«.  Limerick  continued  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Irish  army ;  first  the  Duke 
of  Berwick,  then  Tyrconnel,  after  his  return 
from  France,  being  in  command.  Great 
scardW  prevafled  in  the  army  till  6t.  Ruth 
arriTed«rithaFrenchfleetinl68I.  Afterthe 
battie  of  Ag^irim,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Xnah  forcM,  16,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  again 
collected  in  Limerick.  D'Ubsoq  and  Sarstield 
were  in  command.  On  Aug.  11, 1691,  Ginkell 
ai^earod  before  the  walls  with  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery,  ^e  Inidge  connecting  the 
T«rt  of  the  town  situated  in  Clare  with  the 
Conoaught  part  was  soon  stormed,  and  the 
people  clamouring  for  a  capitulation.  Sars- 
tield  had  to  negotiate  an  armistice,  and  on 
October  3  the  so-called  Articles  of  Limerick, 
military  and  civil,  were  concluded.  The 
capture  of  Limerick  put  an  end  to  the  civil 
war  in  Ireland. 

Fronde,  Eng.  in  Jralaiii;  UacanUv,  BUt.  of 
At0.;  Ifacario  Eictdiunt ;  Story,  ContmMn(i(>n. 

Xdncola  was  a  Celtic  town  before  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  a 
Roman  colony.  The  name  (Lindam  Colonia) 
is  a  compound  of  Celtic  and  Lntin.  The 
Roman  colony  was  founded  about  a.d.  100. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  Angles  in  618,  and 
became  an  English  town.  It  was  frequently 
ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Danelagh.  It  was  recap- 
tured by  Edmand  in  1016.  The  castle  was 
begun  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1068. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  in  1080,  and 
boilt  chiefly  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries. 

Mnoftln.  Thb  Fair  or  (1217),  was  the 
'name  given  to  the  battle  which  was  fought  in 
Lincoht  during  the  reign  of  Henrv  III.,  be- 
tween the  Earl  <d  Pembroke  and  the  ad- 


herents of  Louis  of  France.  The  battle  wan 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Lincoln,  the  castle  of 
which  was  being  besieged  by  the  Franch. 
Pembroke  was  completely  victorious,  and  the 
leader  of  the  French  army,  the  Count  of 
Percfae,  fell  in  the  battle. 

Lincoln,  Johx  ns  la  Pols,  Earl  op 
(d.  1487),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest 
sister  of  Edward  IV.  On  the  strength  of 
the  attainder  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
I  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  cast  upon  Ed- 
ward IV. 's  children,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had 
cherished  hopes  of  an  eventual  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  and  was  recognised 
by  Richard  III.  as  his  lawful  successor. 
1  he  accession,  therefore,  of  Henry  VII.  to  tlie 
throne,  after  the  victory  of  Bosworth,  was 
especially  distasteful  to  him,  and  he  eagerly 
associated  himself  with  the  more  active  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  monarch.  The  imposture 
of  Simnel  appeared  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
further  hia  ambitious  projects,  that  he  lost  no 
time  in  pving  it  a  posonal  and  most  ener- 
getic support,  crossing  over  himscK  to  Flan- 
ders for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops  and 
funds.  In  Ireland,  whither  he  went  from 
Flanders,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  met  with  so  enthu- 
siaBtio  a  reception,  that  he  was  encouraged  to 
transport  his  ftm^es  with  all  speed  to  England. 
But  he  was  greeted  with  indifference  when  he 
appeared  at  Fouldse)',  in  lAncashire.  He 
pushed  rapidly  southwards  in  the  direction  of 
S'ewark,  with  a  mixed  force  of  Irish  and 
English,  a  regiment  of  "Almains,"  2,000 
strong,  commanded  by  Maitin  Swartc,  an 
officer  of  conuderable  reputation.  The  king's 
forces  advanced  against  him,  and  a  bloody  and 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  at  Stoke,  near 
Newark  {June  16,  1487),  which  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  De  la  Pole's  forces, 
and  his  own  death. 

BacoD,  Hi«l.  a/H«nrv  KH. :  Gftirdner,  IM*rt 
attd  Pai*er«  lifHnry  Til.  (Rolls  Seriest. 

Lincolnshire   Innirrwtion,  Tbf 

(1S36),  commenced  in  the  October  of  this 
year,  was  the  first  of  the  rebellious  move- 
ments set  on  foot  by  the  priesthood  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries.  It 
differed  strikingly  from  the  rising,  which 
immediately  followed  it,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fact  that  it  proceeded  almost  entirely  from 
the  lower  onlers.  8o  much  aloof,  indeed, 
did  the  county  gentry  hold  themselves  from 
the  Lincolni^ire  revolt,  that  the  insurgents 
regarded  them  as  of^nents  rather  than  as 
sympathisers,  giving  unmistakable  evidence 
of  their  opinions  on  the  subject  by  holding 
a  large  number  of  the  gentnr  in  a  state  of 
siege  in  the  close  at  Lincoln.  The  town 
of  Louth  was  the  scene  of  the  first  distinct 
outbreak  of  local  discontent,  where  the  rumour, 
industriously  niread  about,  that  Heneage,  one 
of  the  clencai  commissionen,  who,  accom- 
panied    the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  chancellor, 
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was  then  going  his  prescribed  rounds,  had 
instnictioiis  to  cany  off  tiie  mora  valuable 
contents  of  the  church  treasury,  was  quite 
sufficient,  in  the  then  state  of  public  feeling, 
to  excite  the  countrj'  people  to  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Led  on  by  Dr.  Mackerel,  the  Prior  of 
Barlings,  who  styled  himself  for  that  occasion 
Captain  CoUer,  the  people  of  Louth  locked 
and  guarded  the  menaced  church ;  and  then, 
carrying  away  with  them  its  great  cross  by 
way  of  stancurd,  set  forth  en  maate  to  raise 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The 
speedy  arrival,  however,  of  the  king's  troops 
under  Sir  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Suf- 
folk, prevented  any  very  violent  display  of 
hostility,  ant)  the  rebels  contented  themselves 
with  Braiding  a  humble  petition  to  the  king 
for  the  redress  of  tboir  grievances,  which 
they  enumerated  as  coming  under  five  headu, 
viz.  : — (1)  the  demolition  of  the  monasteries ; 
(2J  the  employing  persons  of  mean  birth  aa 
mmiatera  of  the  crown ;  (3)  levying  eubaidies 
without  any  adequate  occasion;  (4)  taking 
away  four  of  the  seven  sacraments;  (5)  the 
Mubversion  of  the  ancient  faith  through  the 
instrumentality  of  several  of  the  toshops. 
Suffolk,  having  conferred  with  some  fow 
gentlemeswhobad  joined  the  insurgent  ranks 
with  a  view  to  comusing  and  counteracting 
their  plana,  returned  an  absolute  refusal  to 
these  requests,  but  promised  a  gmeral  pardon 
from  the  king  in  the  event  of  an  immediate 
submission  and  dispersal  of  the  rebels.  This 
had  all  the  desired  effect,  and  the  movement, 
so  far  as  Lincolnshire  was  concerned,  came  to 
an  end  on  Oct.  19,  1536. 

Pronde,  HM.  of  Eng. ;  Baraet,  Hid.  of  the  B*- 
JbrmaUm. 

Iiindu^aa,  Thb,  were  an  Anglian 
tribe  oooupying  tioe  port  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
having  their  centre  about  that  portion  of  the 
county  still  known  as  Lindsey. 

Zingar^  John  {b.  1771.  d.  1857),  was  a 
native  of  Winchestar.  Educated  at  the 
English  Catholic  college  at  Dooay,  he  was 
obbged  to  quit  it  in  1792,  when  the  college 
was  diepemod  at  the  French  Involution. 
Some  of  the  refugees  founded  an  academy  at 
Crook  Hall,  near  Durham,  and  Lingard  was 
appointed  vice-president  and  professor  of 
jduloac^y.  In  1796  he  reoeived  priest's 
orders.  In  1811  he  removed  to  Hornby,  in 
Lancashire,  where  he  lived  till  hie  death  at 
an  advanced  age.  Besides  numerous  tracts 
and  essays,  chiefly  controversial,  Dr.  Lingard 
published  in  1806  TAa  Antiquities  of  the 
Angh-Saxm  Church,  and,  between  1819  and 
1830,  the  eight  volumu  of  his  Sutory  of 
England.  The  la&t-named  work,  which  gained 
for  its  author  (treiit  and  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion, is  one  of  onr  stundard  histories.  It 
extends  down  to  1688.  In  reading  the  latfr 
portion,  and  thai  which  covers  the  Iteforroation 
period,  the  author's  standpoint  as  a  Soman 
l!ath<^  hiitoriaa  has  to  be  oozefully  bame 


in  mind.  But  the  general  accuracy  and  im- 
partiality of  Lingardbave  been  acknowledged. 

His  facts  have  been  collected  with  great 
industry,  and  are  stated  with  judgment  and 
clearness ;  and  his  work  is  entitled  to  a  high 
place  among  the  few  general  histories  of 
Kd gland  which  have  been  produced  by 
English  scholars. 

XdnlitligOW,  the  chief  town  of  the  shire 
of  that  name,  was  occupied  by  Edwt^d  I.  in 
1298,  and  soon  afterwards  whs  taken  by 
stratagem  by  Bruce.  It  contains  a  royal 
palace,  tike  birthplaoe  of  Mary  Qusm  <A 
iScotB  (1642),  and  the  Bcoie  of  the  niiwiwiiii 
tion  of  the  Regent  Murmy  (1670). 

Uale,  Lu>Y  AuciA  Sept.  2,  1685), 
was  the  wife  of  John  Lisle,  one  of  Crom- 
well's lords.  After  his  doath  she  lived  a  re- 
tired life  nfiar  Winchester.  She  was  accused 
before  Jeffreys  of  harbouring  fugitives  from 
t^odgemoor.  Being  reluctantly  lound  guilty 
by  the  jury,  she  was  sentenced  by  Jeffrey's  to 
be  burned,  but  her  sentence  was  commuted, 
and  she  was  beheaded  at  Wincheater, 

Litster,  John  {4.  1381),  was  a  native  of 

Norwich,  and,  as  his  name  unplies,  a  dyer  by 
trade.  He  headed  the  insurgents  in  Norfolk, 
during  the  peasants'  rising  of  Richard  II. 's 
reign,  and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Commons.  Porashortwhile the  wholecountry 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  but  Bishop 
Spence,  of  Norwich,  having  raised  a  force, 
defeated  the  insurgents  at  North  Walaham, 
and  caused  Litster  to  be  hanged. 

LiTorpool,  Charlbb  Jenxhtson,  Eau. 
or  {p.  ifli,  d.  1808},  was  educated  at  the 
CharterhouBe,  and  at  UiuTersitT  College, 
Oxford,  and  first  came  into  notice  hy  uie 
lampoons  which  he  furnished  to  Sir  Edward 
Turner  in  his  contest  for  Oxfordshire.  By 
him  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bute,  whoee 
rivato  secretary  he  soon  became.  Hi  1761 
e  was  retomed  to  Parliament  for  Ootsket- 
mouth,  and  was  made  one  of  the  Undo-- 
Secretaries  of  State.  In  1/63  he  becuM 
Joint  Secretarv  of  tiie  Treasury.  He  was  dis- 
missed from  all  his  appointments  on  the  acoea- 
sion  of  the  Hockingham  government.  Lord 
Chatham,  however,  recognising  his  talents 
for  business,  appointed  him  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  in  1766,  and  ha  was  soon  afterwards 
advanced  to  be  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  In 
this  capacity,  his  particular  form  of  alnlity 
had  room  for  display,  and  he  soon  became 
an  influential  autiiority  on  all  matters  of 
finance.  In  1778  he  became  Secretary-at- 
War,  and  held  that  office  until  he  was  driven 
out  with  Lord  North.  He  then  travelled 
on  the  Continent,  and  only  returned  to 
England,  in  1784,  to  join  Pitt's  government 
as  President  of  the  B(Hird  of  Trade,  fw  which 
place  he  wss  admirably  adapted,  both  by 
nature  and  experience.  In  1786  be  was  Kp- 
pointed  Chapcellor  of  the  Duchy  of  LanoMter, 
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and  vaa  soon  afterwards  created  Baron 
llawkesbiiry.  Tea  yean  later,  while  still  at 
the  head  of  Qi6  Board  ot  Trade,  he  was  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  As  an  orator,  Lord 
Lirerpool  never  laid  any  claim  to  eminenoe, 
and  he  wisely  refrained  fnsn  speaking  in 
either  House  except  on  his  own  apecial 
subject.  For  that  particular  department  he 
showed  marked  ability. 

^StMilra^  Lift  ^  Pitt;  Jesn,  Jim. 

Idverpool,  Robekt  Banks  JEMXRTSoy, 
2ki>  Eabl  of  (i.  1770,  rf.  1828),  son  of  the  first 
earl,  was  educated  at  the  CHiarterhouse  and 
Chiist  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  was  the  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Canning.  He  entered 
political  life  under  Pitt's  auspices,  and  was 
returned  for  Rye,  before  be  had  attained 
hia  maj<nity.  On  his  fathn-  being  created 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  he  became,  in  1796,  Lord 
Hawkesbur}'.  In  the  Addington  mmistry 
he  was  Foreign  Secretary,  and  had  charge  of 
the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens ;  but  when  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
in  1804,  Lord  Hawkesbury  went  to  Qie  Home 
OfBoe.  On  Pitt's  death,  the  king  earnestly 
wished  him  to  become  Premier,  but  he  very 
wisely  declined  the  troDblesoine  office,  as  he 
did  also  on  the  fall  of  Lord  Grenville'a 
ministry,  in  1807,  contenting  himself  with 
being  Home  Secretary.  On  Perceval's  assassi- 
nation, he  impmdently  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  became  Premier. 
He  at  onoe  became  the  object  of  popular 
hatred  by  his  opposition  to  reform,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
the  adoption  of  arbitrary  coercion  to  suppress 
the  violent  discontent,  which  gathered  head 
during  the  period  of  his  minirtry.  His  un> 
popularity  was  still  further  incroosod  by  his 
introduction  of  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties 
agjainst  Queen  Caroline,  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew.  He  was  struck  down  by  paralysis 
in  1827,  and  died  after  lingering  in  a  state 
of  imbecility  for  nearly  two  years.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  "  his  talents  were  far 
inferior  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  is  entitled  to 
respect,  but  not  to  admiration.  In  honesty, 
aa  a  minister,  he  has  never  been  snrpassea ; 
in  prejadicas,  he  has  rarely  been  eqaalled." 

Walpote,  Aifland  from  1816;  Dake  of  Buck- 

inchain,  CovrU  and  CoMn«f«  of  tiw  fivgracy ; 

Lend  Hollud,  ITant.  of  Uu  miifla, 

IkMsal  OoTenun«Lt  Board,  The, 
estaUished  in  1871,  is  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Cooncil,  and  snperraded  the  old  Poor 
Law  Board,  It  is  concerned  with  sanitary 
lurangements,  with  the  pablio  health,  with 
highways,  municipal  improvements,  and  the 
like.  Its  members  are  a  President,  appointed 
by  the  crown,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  principal  Secretaries  of  Rtate,  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  ai^  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer; but  it  is  a  Board  only  in  name,  and 
the  woik  is  done  by  the  President  «nd  his 
staff.  Hii  signatnre  of  itself  can  give  ralidity 


to  a  regulation.  Its  functions  are  to  advise 
and  investigate  local  questions,  and  to  report 
on  private  bills ;  to  control  the  poor  law 
adnunistrataon,  and  less  completely  that  of 
tile  sanitary  and  improvement  Acts,  to  sanc- 
tion loans  and  to  audit  auiounts. 

34  ft  35  Vict,  0. 70;  Ouamera,  Local  Owirnnwnf 
I        in  the  Saylwlk  CtlfiMn  S#rtM. 

Itoifliff  was  a  small  British  kin^oni, 
comprising  Leeds  and  the  district  immediately 
round.  It  retained  its  independence  till  it 
was  annexed  to  Northumbria  by  Edwin. 

Lollards,  T}iB,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Wycliffe,  though  the  derivation 
of  it  ia  somewhat  doubtful.  The  generally  re- 
ceived etymology  is  from  a  Gterman  word, 
lollm,  to  sing,  from  their  habit  of  singing 
hymns,  but  it  has  also  been  derived  m>m 
Mia,  tares,  and  from  the  old  English  word, 
lolltr,  an  idler.  WycliSe  himself  organised  no 
band  of  followers,  but  only  sent  out  preacherN 
known  as  "  Poor  Priests,'  who  at  first  seem 
to  have  recognised  him  as  their  head,  though 
before  long  all  kinds  of  men  joined  the  new 
movement,  from  the  rineere  hraiest  reformer 
to  the  wild  sodalist  visionary.  That  Lollardy 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  Peasant 
Sevoltof  1361  ia  certain,  and  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  the  Lollards  were  quite 
fi8  much  a  social  as  a  religious  pnrty.  Th<- 
doctrines  which  Wycliffe  bad  advanced  as 
philosophical  porations  were  pat  into  practice, 
and  in  many  instances  pndied  to  an  extreme 
which  must  have  astonished  their  author  him- 
self. The  rising  of  the  villeins  showed  what 
Ifollardy  might  become  if  left  unchecked,  and 
aa  nsual,  the  more  moderate  men  were  made 
to  suffer  for  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the 
extreme  section  ot  thor  party.  first  Act 
against  the  Lollards  was  paned  in  1881,  bat 
was  merely  the  work  of  the  Lords  and  the 
king.  By  this  statute  all  LuUsrds  were  to 
be  arrested  and  held  in  strong  prisons  till 
they  should  justify  themselves  according  to 
the  law  and  reason  of  Holy  Church.  In  1382, 
and  again  in  1394,  the  LQllards  addressed  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament,  in  which,  among 
other  points,  Uiey  asserted  that  no  civil  lord 
or  bishop  had  any  power  so  long  as  he  was  in 
mortal  sm,  and  that  human  laws  not  founded 
on  the  Scriptures  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 
StiU  there  was  very  little  persecution,  and  it 
was  not  till  1401  that  the  Act  Lt  Marttico 
Comburendo  was  passed,  and  even  after  the 
passing  of  that  statute,  and  notwithstanding 
the  close  alliance  between  the  Lancastrian 
(lynaety  and  the  Church,  only  two  persons 
were  executed  for  heresy  in  Henry  IV. 's 
reign,  though  the  Lollarda  boosted  that  they 
numbered  100,000.  It  is  probable  that  they 
intended  a  rising  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  01dca8tle,atthe  beginning  of  HenryV.'s 
reign,  but  the  vigilance  of  the  ^vermnent 
prevented  it,  and  for  complicity  id  the  pro- 
jected rerdt,  some  forty  persmu  were  put  to 
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death.  In  1414  an  Act  was  paaaed  ezteoding 
the  ^vvisiona  oE  the  Ih  Maretico  Comburerula 
statute,  and  Beveral  Lollards  were  executed 
in  the  early  yeara  of  Henry  VI.'b  rei^n.  By 
the  time  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion  (1450),  the 
old  Lollard  idea  seems  to  have  died  out,  as  in 
the  couiplaiuta  of  the  insurgiuts  at  that  time 
we  do  not  6nd  any  mention  of  religious 
grievances.  The  success  of  LoUsrdy  as  a 
popular  movement  was  due  to  the  general 
discontent  which  prevailed  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  gave  it  a  great  stimulus.  But 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  villeins  pre- 
vented its  continuance,  and  the  want  of  any 
great  leader  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
union  of  the  various  bodies  of  religions,  social, 
and  political  malcontents. 

Wright,  Political  8onm  (RoUs  Series) :  Panli, 
JCngluch*  OtKhieUt;  Wtuloii,  RMuird  II.;  Lewis, 
o/  Wielif;  Sblzle;,  Frsf.  to  fatdcvU  Zua- 
nwrwDi  (BoUs  Series);  Brongbani,  Sng.  imdtr 
tiu  anm  </  Loacosttfr.  [F.  S.  P.] 

liOndon-  Most  aathoritiea  think  the 
name  is  Celtic,  and  points  to  the  existence  of 
an  early  Celtic  city ;  though  some  modem 
inquirersthinkitmaybeTeutonic.  Fornearly 
four  ceotuiiee  (43 — 409)  London  wasa  Koman 
settlement,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
which  was  not  then  far  off.  The  Roman  city 
was  not  laige,  and  lay  probably  between 
Oheapside,  Ludgate,  and  the  river.  After 
the  expulFion  the  Romans,  it  may  have 
remained  desolate  fa*  a  time.  In  604,  how- 
ever, Bede  tells  us  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
East  Saxons,  and  an  important  trading  town ; 
and  in  this  year  Ethelbert  gave  it  as  a  see  to 
the  Bishop  UelUtna,  consecrated  by  Augustine. 
A  choroh  dedicated  to  Ht.  PanI  was  also  built 
at  or  near  the  present  site.  In  851  Londtm 
was  occupied  and  plundered  by  the  Banee. 
In  the  various  Danish  invasions  the  citizens 
of  London  always  held  out  stoutly.  It  was 
the  Witan  at  London  who,  in  1016,  elected 
Edmund  Ironside  king,  though  the  Witan 
outside  had  chosen  Giuiute.  The  abbey  of 
Westminster  was  built  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  in  the  times  of  the  last  two  or 
three  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  London  was  recog- 
nised as  the  capital  or,  at  least,  the  most 
important  place  in  the  kingdom.  William 
the  Conqueror  began  the  building  of  the 
Tower,  and  granted  a  charter  to  the  Londoners, 
confirming  them  in  lUl  the  rights  they  had  held 
in  King  Edward's  daj's.  Numerous  churches 
Mnd  monasteries  were  built  during  tho  Early 
Norman  period ;  and  in  1083  there-building 
of  the  cathedral  of  St,  Paul's  was  begun. 
In  1100  Henry  I.  issued  a  charter  to  London, 
which  marked  an  important  step  in  the  de- 
velopment of  local  self-govemmrnt.  In  the 
war  between  S^hen  and  the  Empress  Maud 
the  Londonen  were  strongly  on  the  side  of 
the  ffmoer.  In  1176  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
Thames  was  commenced.  In  1191  London 
was  reoogniaed      a  oomnmna  or  fully  or- 


C'led  corpontifm.  IjithffTeiaiiofJohntlw 
ns  were  much  asnsted  by  ute  Londonen 

in  the  conteet  with  the  kmg,  and  in  the 
Magna  Charta  it  was  provided  that  London 
should  have  its  ancient  rights  and  customs. 
A  charter  of  John  had  previously  given  them 
the  right  of  electing  their  mayor.  In  the 
Barons'  War  of  the  thirteenth  century  London 
sided  with  the  barons.  An  important  feature 
in  the  fourteenth  century-  history  of  London 
was  the  struggle  for  power  of  the  craft 
guilds,  and  their  ultimate  victory  over  Uie 
merchant  guild.  In  1327  Edward  III.  granted 
it  a  new  charter.  In  13&2  the  Londoners 
refused  a  loan  to  Itichard  II.,  and  were  de- 
prived of  their  charten,  which,  however,  were 
restored  soon  after.  During  the  Wars 
the  Roses  the  Londoners  were  goierally 
Yorkist,  and  Edward  IV.  was  always  strongly 
supported  in  the  capital.  In  the  Civil  War 
of  the  seventeenth  conturj'  London  was  the 
centre  of  Prosbyterianism  and  of  opposition  to 
the  king  at  the  b^^nning  of  the  war,  and  to 
the  army  afterwards.  It  was  occujaed  by 
the  army  in  1648,  and  by  MtHik  in  Feb., 
1660.  In  1665  Lradon  was  ravaged  1>y  the 
Great  Plague,  and  the  following  year  |,oept. 
2—6,  16C6)  a  Ittrge  part  of  the  aty  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire,  with  many  churches, 
including  the  cathedral  The  rebuilding  was 
begun  immediately,  and  Sir  CSiristopha  Wren 
was  employed  to  imild  a  new  St.  Wul'e,  and 
many  other  churches,  on  the  old  sites.  In 
James  II. 's  reign  London  violently  opposed 
the  Romanist  tendencies  of  the  Idng.  Its 
charters  had  already  been  soiled  (Jan.,  1683], 
and  violent  riots  occurred  towards  the  doee  of 
the  king's  reign  (OoL,  1688).  The  ehartras 
were  restored  Oct.  8.  In  the  eif^teenth  cen- 
tury London  was  the  headq  uarters  of  ad\-anced 
Whig  principles,  and  frequently  opposed  the 
court  and  the  ministers.  Serious  riots  oc- 
curred owing  to  the  arrest  of  Wilkes  (Jime, 
1768).  In  1780  London  was  distracted  by 
the  Lord  George  Gordon  riots  (q.v.).  During 
the  present  century  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance about  Loudon  has  been  its  growth, 
which  has  caused  it  to  extend  far  into  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Essex.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835 
did  not  apply  to  London,  which,  so  &r  as 
regards  the  cit}-,  was  allowed  to  keep  it»-old 
corporation,  ruled  by  the  representatives  of 
the  wards  and  the  liveriet,  while  the  portions 
outside  form  various  independent  pariahee, 
administered  by  the  vestries.  The  Metropolis 
Local  Management-Act  of  1866  created  a  body 
called  the  Board  of  Works  to  supervise  the 
general  sanitary  aSEum  of  tho  metropolis.  AbiU 
to  create  the  whole  of  London  and  tho  suburbs 
a  municipal  corporation  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Coimnons  in  1884,  hut  abandtmsd. 

S^ow.  SuTvv  of  Lonio*  flSBR),  oonthmed  to 
J.  Btrype  (1754) ;  Enti elk's  ed.  of  Kftitland.  BM. 

Uwm  (2  vols-  1375);  P«un»t,  XoadM 
(1780;  1  J.  T.  BotoTlWHlattjis  <ff  Undo*  (17»1) ; 
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T.  Allen,  Hut.  and  JntimutMt  of  London  (1827—  ; 
39);  P.  Guuuint;bam,  SaMdhook  for  London; 
J,  Timba,  CuriontiM  ^  Lotuiun;  D.  J^aom, 
Saviroiu  of  London;  C  Eo*oh  Smith,  Roman 
Ximdo«;  OmMt  OM  H^Londan;  Lottte, 
A  autorg  ^  London  (ISSS). 

X^udoilt  Tmx  Convention  op  (Oct.  22, 
1832),  wa£  concluded  between  England  and 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  Holland. 
It  declared  that  unless  Holland  withdrew  all 
her  troops  from  Belgian  territory  by  Nov.  12, 
1832,  the  two  powers  would  place  aa  embargo 
on  all  Duteh  shipping  in  their  ports,  would 
station  a  squadron  on  its  coasts,  would  more  a 
French  army  into  Belgium,  and  would  drive 
the  Dutch  garrison  from  the  citadd  of  Antwerp. 

 ,  The  Treaty  or  (July  6,  1827),  was 

concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
Kuasia ;  and  was  signed  by  Lord  Dudley, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  Count  Lievea.  Its 
prOTiBions  were  that  Belf-govemmeat  under 
Turlrey,  hut  saddled  with  a  tribute,  should  bo 
given  to  Greece ;  that  none  ot  the  parties  to 
the  treaty  desired  territorial  acquuitionfl  or 
commercial  advantages.  There  were  also 
secret  articles  which  stipulated  that  if  the 
intervention  were  rejected,  more  stringent 
means  must  be  adopted  to  oblige  its  accept- 
ance both  by  one  party  and  uie  other,  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  coun- 
tenance to  Greece,  by  acknowledging  her  as  a 
belligerent  power,  and  establishing  consuls  at 
her  ports  ;  that  a  month  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Forte  for  consideration,  and  that  it  she 
refused  the  armistice,  the  allied  fleets  were  to 
unite,  and  intercept  all  ships  freighted  with 
men  or  arms,  destined  to  act  against  the 
Greeks,  whether  from  Turkejy  or  Egypt ;  that 
at  tlie  same  time  all  hostilities  were  to  be 
carefully  avoided. 

 ,  The  Tkeaty  of  (Nov.  15,  1831),  was 

concluded  between  the  five  powers  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question.  ,  It  pre- 
scribed that  the  western  part  of  Luxemburg 
should  he  given  to  Belgium,  the  rest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  and  that 
HolMud  should  have  as  an  indemnity  iiie 
eastern  part  of  Limburg;  that  each  country 
should  bear  its  own  debt  before  the  union, 
and  share  the  liabilities  contracted  since; 
that  Belnom  should  have  a  right  of  way 
through  Maestricht,  and  the  free  navi^tion 
of  the  Scheldt  and  all  waters  between  it  and 
the  Bhine.  This  treaty  fell  through  at  the 
conferences  held  in  London,  but  was  even* 
tnally  carried  out  hy  force  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Antwfflp. 

 ,  Thh  Thbatt  of  (1832),  was  a  conven- 
tion between  Fmnce,  England,  and  Kussia  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Bavaria  on  the  other.  The 
crown  of  Orecco,  now  made  a  kingdom, 
was  offered,  with  the  authorisation  of  the 
Greek  nation,  to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  be 
worn  by  his  second  son,  fYederick  Otho,  and 
was  accepted.  The  limits  of  the  kingdom  were 
to  be  flxett  by  treaty  with  Turkey,  according  to 
aprotooolof8ept.26,1831.  AloMitotheEiDg 


of  Greece  was  guaranteed  by  Russia,  and  if  the 
consent  of  the  Chambers  and  of  the  Parliament 
could  he  obtained,  by  France  and  England. 

 ,  The  Treaty  of  (1841),  was  concluded 

between  England,  France,  f^saia,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
attempts  of  MehemetAlionEgypt.  It  provided 
that  for  the  future  the  Pultun  would  not  allow 
any  foreign  ships  of  war  to  enter  the  straits 
uf  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  in 
times  of  peace,  and  that  no  navy  might 
enter  them,  without  his  consent,  in  times 
of  war.  It  also  confirmed  the  Quadrilateral 
Treaty,  1840,  which  had  limited  M^emet  Ali 
of  Egypt  to  Egypt  and  Acre. 

 ,  Ths  Tkbaty  of  (1847),  was  con- 
cluded between  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  Portuguese  insurrection. 

 ,  Tmb  Tkeaty  op  (Mar.  13, 1871).  By 

the  Treaty  of  Paxia,  in  1866,  at  the  dose 
of  the  Crimean  War,  the  Black  Sea  was 
neutralised,  and  Russia  resigned  the  right  of 
keeping  armed  vessels  on  its  waters,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  ones  for  police  pur- 
poses. In  October,  1870,  Russia  suddenly 
"denounced"  the  neutralisation  clauses  of 
the  treaty.  France  and  Germany  being  at 
that  time  at  war,  the  Western  Powers  thought 
it  advisable  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A  Con- 
ference assembled  at  London  (January,  1871), 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  signatorj' 
powers  of  1856,  and  the  Treaty  of  London 
(March  13)  de-neutralised  the  Black  Sea. 

London  ComMny,  The,  formed  1606, 
obtained  a  charter  trom  James  I.  to  colonise 
Virginia :  they  were  to  have  the  southern 
half  of  the  territories  between  the  thirty- 
fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  new  colony  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  resident  in  England,  appointed  by  the 
king,  another  ooundl  in  the  colony  being 
charged  with  the  duties  of  administration.  In 
1609  a  new  charter  was  obtained,  vesting  the 
appointment  of  the  council  in  the  share- 
holders, and  of  governor  in  tiie  coimdl. 
In  1626,  the  company*  whidi  had  been  com- 
mercially a  failure,  was  disecdved. 

XpfnuloBf  Richard  op,  was  the  author  of 
a  history  of  lUchud  I.'s  Crusade.  This 
ChronieU  (which  has  been  erroneously  attri- 
buted to  Geoffrey  Vinsauf)  is  printed  in  the 
Rolls  Series  ;  there  is  also  a  translation  of  it 
in  B<dm*s  Antiquarian  Library. 

IsWdonderrj'.  The  town  of  Derry,  in 
Ulster,  was  the  seat  of  a  monastery  founded 
in  646.  It  was  made  a  tnshojnic  in  1168. 
During  Tyrone's  rebellion  of  1666  it  was 
garrisoned  by  the  English.  It  was  surprised 
by  Hugh  O'Neil,  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
during  his  rebellion  (1608).  The  corporation 
of  London  rebuilt  it,  getting  a  grant  of  the 
town  and  6,000  acres  adjoining  (1613—1630). 
In  the  rebellion  of  1646  it  held  out  against 
the  insurgents^  though,  in  1649,  it  was  <ml]r 
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owing  to  Owen  Hoe  O'Neil's  assistance  that 
it  was  able  to  do  so.  In  December,  1688, 
Lord  Antrim,  with  a  regiment  of  1,200  men, 
was  sent  by  James  II.  to  garrison  the  town. 
Though  the  corporation  and  bishop  were 
willing  to  admit  them,  thirteen  young  appren- 
tices doeed  the  gates  before  the  eyes  of  the 
troops,  and  they  had  to  retire.  The  citixens, 
however,  were  induced  to  admit  a  small  Pro- 
testant garrison,  under  Lieut.- Colonel  Lundy. 
That  officer  was,  however,  unable  to  prevent 
the  proclamation  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 
By  tiiis  time  some  30,000  Protestants  of 
Uuter  had  fled  there  for  refuge.  Lundy  also 
seat  to  James,  who  was  now  (April,  1689) 
approaching,  and  promised  to  sarrendcr. 
But  when  James  himself,  on  April  17th, 
had  got  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  gate,  the  inhabitants  rose,  and  shouting 
"No  surrender!"  manned  the  walla, 
James  and  his  escort  fled  for  their  lives. 
Lundy  was  now  deposed,  and  in  the  night 
fled  from  the  town.  Major  Henry  Baker 
and  Mr.  G^rge  Walker,  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, were  appointed  governors.  Presby- 
terians and  Anglicans  uniting  heartily  against 
the  common  foe,  7,000  men  were  soon  under 
arms.  On  the  19th  all  terms  were  finally 
refiued,  and  the  siege  began.  It  was  de- 
stined last  for  105  days— till  July  30.  In 
order  to  prevent  any  help  reaching  the  town 
from  the  sea,  a  boom  was  placed  by  the 
besiegers  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  leading 
into  Lough  Foyle,  and  batteries  were  erocted 
to  protect  it.  At  last,  on  Jime  15,  Kirke  was 
sent  by  William  to  try  and  raise  the  si^. 
He,  however,  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
force  his  wav  through  the  works  of  the 
besi^ers.  Meanwhile  the  town  was  in  a 
state  of  famine,  and  its  surrender  was  a 
question  of  days.  Baker,  one  of  the  gover- 
nors, had  died.  Then  at  last  Kirke,  having 
received  positive  orders  to  force  the  boom 
on  July  30,  sent  ofE  the  Dartmouth  fri^to, 
with  two  transports  laden  with  provisions, 
with  this  purpose.  They  sacceeded  without 
much  difficulty,  and  by  ten  in  the  evening 
the  town  was  sa\ed.  On  August  1  the  be- 
siegers withdrew  after  burning  their  camp. 
The  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  famine  and 
by  the  sword  to  3,000  men:  the  loss  of  the 
beaiegers  is  said  to  have  exceeded  fi,000  men. 
Macaulay  calls  the  siege  "  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Isles." 

Wftlker,  Tru«  Aecovnt  of  llie  Sirg*  of  Lonicn- 

dtrry  (ieS9);   London  Gazette.  IWd;  JTu  Len- 

itriad;  Hacanlaj,  Hi»t.  of  Eng. 

Sjondonderry,  Bcibekt  STswAttT,  Vis- 
oooNT,  Eakl  of  {6.  1769,  4.  1822),  the  sod  of 
the  first  Marquis  of  Ixmdondet^,  was  bom 
in  Ireland,  and  received  his  raucation  at 
Armagh  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. On  coming  of  age,  he  stood  for  the 
county  of  Down,  and  was  returned  at  a  cost 
of  £30,000,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  plec^ 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  Oatholica  to  be 


represented  in  Parliament.  At  first  he 
showed  himself  a  good  friend  to  Ireland,  and 
in  fact  made  his  maiden  speech  on  behalf  of 
Ireland's  right  to  trade  with  India  in  spite 
of  the  Company's  monopoly.  The  WhiffS 
welcomed  the  new  member  as  a  valuable  ad£> 
tion  to  their  party ;  but  he  showed  his  true 
coloms  when,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Fitz- 
William,  he  supported  the  coercive  measures  of 
the  government.  In  1708  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  Union.  When  that  object 
was  consummated.  Lord  Castlereagh  sat  in 
the  united  Parliament  as  M.P.  for  Down 
county,  and  was  appointed  by  Pitt  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, follow  hia  patron  out  of  office,  but  con- 
tinued to  bold  the  same  post  under  Adding^n. 
When  Pitt  again  came  in,  he  was  further 
advanced  to  the  portion  of  Secretary  at  War, 
which  he  resigned  on  Pitt's  deaUi,  uid  which 
he  again  obtained  on  the  fall  of  OrenvQle's 
government  in  1807.  By  the  expedition  to 
Walcheren,  which  was  umurtaken  at  hia  advice 
and  under  his  management,  he  became  moat 
unpopular  with  the  nation,  nor  had  his  own 
colleagues  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him. 
Canning  especially  coucaived  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  War  Secretary,  and  insisted  on 
his  being  dismissed  to  give  way  tothe  Marquis 
Wellesley.  Lord  Castlereagh  took  Canning's 
action  in  very  bad  part,  said  he  had  been 
deceived,  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  a 
duel,  in  which  Canning  was  badly  wounded. 
The  result  of  this  encounter  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  both  of  them.  Lord  Castierea^  re- 
mained unemployed  until  in  1812  he  was 
appointed  Foreign  Secretary,  in  which  office 
he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  though 
virtually  Prime  Minister.  In  Dec,  1813,  he 
went  to  the  Continent  as  plenipotentiary  to 
negotiate  a  general  peace.  The  overtures, 
however,  came  to  nothing.  Castlereagh  re- 
turned, to  again  act  as  English  minister  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  His  conduct  there 
has  been  often  condemned,  by  no  one  with 
greater  severity  than  by  Napolenn,  who 
attributed  all  the  miseries  of  England  to  his 
imbecility  and  ignorance,  and  to  his  general 
inattention  to  the  real  proeperity  of  his 
country.  His  unpopularity  was  increased 
by  his  behaviour  on  the  Ccmtinent,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  softened  down  by  the  vote 
of  thanks  with  which  Parliament  rewarded 
him  for  negotiating  a  peace  which  was  made 
regardless  of  the  interoHts  of  the  nation. 
In  1816  the  first  murmurs  were  heard  in 
Parliament  against  the  Holy  Allianoe  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  This  con- 
federation received  the  support  of  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  thereby  brought  upon  him- 
self the  almost  nnsnimous  attacks  of  Uie 
whole  House,  In  182^  he  was  much  worn 
out  by  the  labours  of  a  more  than  usually 
severe  session ;  hia  mind  gave  way  benoatL 
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the  Btrain,  and  on  Aug.  9  he  pnt  an  end  to 
his  eziatenca, 

C<utlgr«ag\  Comtmmdeneti  i    Walpola,  Hilt. 
itf  £ny.  liiic  IHIO ;  Waterloo  DopulchM ;  Gna- 

[W.  E.  8.] 

JtOmg,  Thouas,  "a  very  indiscrete  and 
unmeto  nuin,"  bribed  the  electors  of  the 
borough  of  Weatbury  with  £4  to  return  him 
tothe  nrliamentof  1571.  Afine  was  inflicted 
the  House  on  the  boroa^h :  but  Long,  who 
is  described  as  "  a  very  simple  man  and  of 
small  capacity  to  serve  in  that  place,"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  punished. 

ItOBg  Parliaueatf  Tub.  This  name 
is  that  wbidi  has  been  commonlv  ap^ied  to 
the  Parliament  which  met  on  Not.  3, 1640. 
Out  of  a  total  of  493  members,  294  hod 
sat  in  the  "  Short  Parliament "  of  the 
pi-evious  ApriL  They  came  togetiutr  now 
with  the  doterminutlun  to  remove  all  grie- 
vances, and  "pull  up  the  causes  of  them 
by  the  roots."  The  first  few  months  were 
occupied  by  the  trial  of  Strafford  and  the 
impMchment  of  Laud  and  other  delinquents. 
The  attempt  which  was  made  to  use  the  army 
to  save  Straffonl  caused  an  appeal  to  the 
people  called  the  Protestation,  and  was 
followed  by  a  bill  preventing  the  Idng  from 
dissolving  the  present  Parliament.  The 
meeting  of  future  Parliaments  had  already 
been  secured  by  the  Trienniiil  Bill  (Feb.  10, 
1641).  The  Star  Chamber,  and  other  special 
courts  were  abolished,  and  by  the  votes  uu 
ship-money,  and  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Bill,  the  levy  of  taxes  without  consent  of 
ParliameDt  was  made  impossible.  On  these 
purely  political  questions  Pnrhament  was 
unitea,  and  its  work  was  permanent,  and 
became  ^art  of  the  constitution.  But  on 
ecclesiaatical  questions  a  division  arose  which 
made  the  Civil  War  possible.  One  party 
wished  to  abolish  the  bishops,  the  other 
merely  to  limit  their  power,  but  Presbj'terians 
and  Episcopalians  both  strove  to  realise  their 
ideal  at  a  church,  and  neither  were  prepared 
to  accept  the  solution  of  toleration.  The 
EpiscofAlian  party  under  the  leadership  of 
Hyde  and  Falkland  rallied  round  the  kingj 
and  formed  a  constitutional  Royalist  party. 
One  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Lords  in  June.  A  second  bill  for.  the  same 
purpose  was  sent  op  from  the  Commons  at  the 
end  of  October  ( 1 64 1} ,  and  a  protest  on  the  part 
of  twelve  bishops  that  Farhament  was  not 
free,  directed  against  the  mobs  which  flocked 
to  Westminster,  was  used  to  suspend  them 
from  sitting,  and  commit  them  to  custody. 
At  the  same  time  the  Common^  by  the  Grand 
Romtmstrance,  passed  a  vote  of  no  confidence 
in  tiie  kin;;,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for 
support.  The  king  replied  by  impeaching 
and  attempting  to  arrest  six  m  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders  (Jan.  &,  1642),  bat  this  only 


brought  about  the  closer  union  of  the  two 
Houses.  The  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
Bishops  Exclusion  Bill,  and  united  with  the 
Commons  in  the  demand  that  the  king  should 
entrust  the  command  of  the  militia  and  for- 
tresses to  persous  in  whom  they  could  confide 
(Feb.  1,  1642).  The  king's  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Hull  (April  23),  the  mtolerant 
treatment  of  the  Kentish  petitioners  by  the 
House  of  Commons  (March  -26),  embittered  the 
quarrel.  Parliament  summed  up  the  guaran- 
tees it  demanded  in  the  Nineteen  Propositions 
(June  2),  and  after  their  refusal  by  the  king 
prepared  for  war.  The  Parliament  put  in 
force  its  ordinance  among  the  militia,  and  the 
kin^  his  commissions  of  array.  So  the 
Civil  War  began  even  before  the  king  set  up 
his  standard  at  Nottingham.  Some  Uiirty  or 
forty  peers  took  part  for  the  Parliament,  and 
about  sixty  sid^  with  the  king.  Of  the 
House  of  Commons  less  than  a  hundred  at 
first  joined  the  king,  and  though  their  number 
inamsed  in  the  next  two  yuars  it  never 
reached  two  hundred.  Parliunent  entrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  Committee  of 
Safety  of  ten  commoners  and  five  lords  utting 
at  Derby  House.  It  also  commenced  the 
nomination  of  an  assembly  of  divines  to  be 
consulted  on  the  proposed  ecclesiastiLal 
reforms.  The  ill-success  of  the  fint  year's 
war  led  to  the  formation  of  a  peace  partjr, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  at  Oxford  in 
March,  1643;  but  an  agreement  proved  im- 
possible. Again  in  August  the  House  of 
Lords  brought  forward  a  number  of  peace 
propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
tuoail  majority,  but  the  tumults  which  the 
news  of  these  terms  caused  in  the  city  obliged 
Parliament  to  abandon  them  (Aug.  7).  'I'he 
Parliamentary  leaders  turned  to  Scotland 
for  aid,  and  in  September  the  Parliament 
signed  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as 
the  price  of  a  Scotch  army.  Representatives 
of  Scotland  entered  the  dommittee  of  Safety 
(which  now  took  the  name  of  the  Committer 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms),  and  joined  the 
l^^^'"**  divines  in  the  Westminster  Asaembly. 
In  spite  of  their  reverses  the  Parliamentary- 
leaders  remained  firm,  and  refused  to  treat  as 
equals  with  the  assembly  of  Ro}'aliet  members 
which  the  king  ^thered  round  him  at  Oxford, 
and  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  Parliament 
(Feb.  to  Apiil,  1644).  In  the  spring  of  164.5 
the  pocntion  of  the  Parliament  was  hitirely 
altend  by  the  Self-denying  Oidioance,  which 
obliged  ail  members  of  either  House  holding 
military  commands  to  resign  them,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  reorganisation  of  the  army 
produced  what  soon  claimed  to  be  a  rival 
authority  (April,  1645).  During  the  autumn 
of  1645,  and  this  course  of  1646  the  com- 
position of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
seriously  changed  by  the  election  of  230  new 
members  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who 
had  deserted  or  been  expelled.  Thus  a 
strong  Indepnodent  party  yna  formed  in  tlw 
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House  sympathising  with  the  army  outside. 
The  vain  negotiations  carried  on  with  the 
king  during  the  winter  of  1645 — 16,  and 
during  hia  presence  in  the  Scottish  camp, 
ended  in  January,  1647,  with  his  delivery  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  Parliament.  Whilst 
the  king  still  delayed  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament,  the 
conflict  between  the  array  and  that  aasembly 
broke  out.  The  army  demanded  its  arrears 
of  pay  before  it  disbanded,  toleration  for  its 
religious  views,  and  a  voice  in  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  It  required  also  the  suBpen- 
sion  of  eleven  leading  Presbyterian  members 
charged  with  causing  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  Parliament  and  the  army.  The 
eleven  members  withdrew  voluntarily  to  save 
the  dignity  of  the  House  (June  2G),  but  a 
few  weeks  later  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
Londoners  restored  the  eleven  membeta  to 
their  seats.  Indignant  at  mobKlictation  the 
Speaker,  with  100  member  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  foarteen  of  the  Upper,  took 
refuge  with  the  army  (Aug.  3).  The  soldiers 
occupied  London,  and  the  eleven  members 
fled  or  were  impeached.  Seven  of  the  Lords 
shared  the  same  fate,  and  a  large  number  of 
Presbyterians  seceded  from  the  House.  Thus 
the  array  secured  in  Parliament  a  majority 
favourable  to  its  own  views,  which,  aftor  the 
king  had  refused  to  accept  the  Four  Bills  in 
which  the  terms  of  peace  were  comprised, 
dedared  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
made  to  him  (Jan.  3,  1648).  Three  months 
later  the  second  Civil  War  began,  the  seceding 
members  took  advantage  of  it  to  return  to 
their  places,  the  eleven  members  were  re- 
called, a  persecuting  ordinance  was  passed 
against  Sectarians,  and  negotiations  re-opened 
with  the  king.  On  Dec  6  the  House,  by 
129  to  83,  voted  that  the  king's  answers 
were  snfficient  ground  to  proceed  upon  for 
the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  A  second 
time  the  army  interfered  to  pat  an  end  to 
Presbyterian  rule,  and  prevent  an  unsatis- 
factory settlement.  On  Dec.  6  and  7  a  couple 
of  regiments,  directed  by  Colonel  Pride,  sur- 
rounded the  House,  excluded  ninety-six  of 
the  leading  Presbyt^nans,  and  arrested  forty- 
seven  oth^  The  attei^ance  in  the  House 
of  Lords  dwindled  to  six  or  seven,  that  in  the 
Commons  to  less  than  «xty  members,  but  the 
remainder  were  all  bound  to  work  in  accord- 
ance wilh  the  army.  On  Jan.  1,  1649,  the 
Commons  passed  a  resolution  defining  it  as 
toeason  for  the  king  to  levy  war  against  the 
Parliament  and  kingdom,  and  an  ordinance 
appointing  a  High  Conit  of  Justice  to  try 
Quirles.  The  king's  trial  lasted  from  Jan.  20 
to  27,  and  his  execution  took  place  on  the 
29th.  On  Feb.  6  the  Commons  proceeded 
to  vote  that  "  the  House  of  Peers  in  Parlia- 
ment is  useless,  dangerous,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished."  The  next  day  they  resolved 
"  that  it  hath  been  ftmnd  by  exp^ience,  and 
that  this  House  doth  declare  that  the  office 


of  the  king  in  this  realm,  and  to  have  the 
power  thereof  in  any  single  person  is  un- 
necessary, burdensome,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest  of  this 
nation,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolidied." 
These  resolutions  were  followed  hy  Acts 
giving  effect  to  them,  and  crowned  on  May 
19  by  an  Act  declaring  and  constituting  the 
people  of  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  free  State.  At  the  same  time  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  consider  the  constitution 
of  future  Parliaments,  and  this  qaesti<ni 
occnpied  the  House  more  or  less  for  the  next 
six  years.  The  executive  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Council  of  State  containing  all 
the  important  members  of  Parliament,  but 
the  committees  of  the  House,  and  the  Hoose 
itself,  still  retained  groat  power.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  republic  Cromwell's 
victories,  the  memhna  present  in  the  House 
increaaed  considerably,  rinng  on  some  occa- 
sions in  1652 — 33  to  as  many  as  120  members. 
After  Worcester,  Cromwell  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  House  to  fix  Nov.,  1654,  as  the 
period  of  their  own  dissolution,  and  ui-gcd  on 
the  question  of  the  Reform  Bill.  But  when 
he  found  that  the  hill  they  mopcwed  would 
perpetuate  the  powers  of  the  Rump,  as  it  was 
called,  by  providing  that  they  should  keep 
their  places  without  re-election,  and  be  sole 
judges  of  the  election  of  new  members,  he 
endeavoured  to  atop  the  progress  of  the 
measure  by  a  private  arrangement.  ^Vhen 
that  failed,  he  expelled  them  from  the  Honn 
b^  force  (April  20).  They  did  not  re-assemble 
tiU  six  years  later,  when  the  republicans,  who 
had  allied  themselves  with  the  army  to  over- 
throw lUchard  Cromwell,  procured  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Rump  (May  8,  1659).  The 
members  expelled  as  Royalists,  and  those  ex- 
cluded by  Pride's  Purge  were  still,  in  spite  of 
their  protests,  kept  out  of  the  House.  This 
assembly  consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy 
membere,  and  continued  to  sit  till  Oct.  13, 
when  it  was  expelled  by  Lambert  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attempt  to  exercise  control 
over  the  army.  On  Dec.  26  it  was  restored 
again  in  consequence  of  the  divisions  in 
the  army,  and  the  advance  of  Monk.  Monk 
entered  London  on  Feb.  3,  1660,  just  as  the 
Rump  was  preparing  to  carry  out  the  scheme 
for  enlarging  its  numbers,  frustrated  by  Crom- 
well in  1653.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
the  resistance  of  the  city  emboldened  him  to 
declare  for  a  free  Parliament  (Feb.  10),  and 
to  reinstate  the  members  excluded  (Feb.  21). 
According  to  their  agreement  with  M<mk,  these 
members  resolved  thata  new  FarUament  should 
he  summoned  (Feb.  22),  and  proceeded  to  pass 
a  bill  summoning  it  for  April  25,  and  dis- 
solving themselves.  The  last  sitting  of  the 
Long  Parliament  took  place  on  March  16, 
1660.  The  Restoration  swept  away  most  of 
its  work,  but  the  abolition  of  the  Extr&or- 
dinar>'  Courts,  and  of  the  king's  claim  to  levy 
taxes  without  Parliamentary  consent,  were 
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solid  sad  lastme  gains.  Two  of  its  later 
measures  also,  ue  institution  of  an  excise 
(1643),  and  the  abolition  of  feadal  tenores 
(1646j,  were  maintained  and  re-enacted. 

BuBhworth,  fltitorioal  CoUtetwiB ;  JoBrnala  of 
the  UovM  of  Lorih  and  Uovte  of  Commona;  Sir 
Baiph  Veruejr,  Diarv  (Cundeu  3oc.) ;  Sir  Joha 
Northcoto,  Diary,-  IXaj,  Hift.  of  th*  Long  Par- 
ItaiMat ;  Clarendon,  Hiit.  of  (h*  JMteUion ; 
Forsttr,  Pim  Jf«mb«r«aad<jra>id&mofMtraitc«,' 
Carlrle,  CrmnircU ;  Saurord,  StudiM  of  th«  Gr«a( 
B«lwIlton.  Qardiner,  Hiit.  of  Bng.,  gives  the 
bost  acoonat  of  the  Hrat  two  sesaiona ;  Haaaou, 
lift  <,)  IfUtm,  of  tba  later  period  of  the  Loug 
Parliament's  exiateooe.  Lista  of  its  meroberu 
are  ^von  by  Carlyle,  Sontord,  and  Uasaon. 
Mr.  Qardiner  BOpplisa  an  eleotonl  map  of  Eng- 
land lu  1618.  abowiug  the  local  dtstribotioa  of 
pwties.  [C.  H.  F.] 

Xrtntgcluunp,  William  db  {d.  1197),  was 
a  Nonnan  of  low  origin,  who  had  managed  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Bichard  I.  before  his 
bther's  death.  On  his  patron's  accession  to 
the  throne  Longchamp  was  at  once  mado 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  on  the  death  of  Geo&ey 
de  Mandevillehe  was,  in  1190,  appointed  co- 
Justiciar  of  England  with  Hugh  de  Pudsey, 
while,  to  add  to  his  greatness,  ho  was  in  the 
next  year,  made  papal  legate.  He  very  soon 
quarrelled  with  Hugh,  and  got  the  whole  power 
into  his  own  hands.  His  conduct  to  Geoffroy, 
Archlnshop  of  York,  and  his  oppressive 
taxation,  combined  with  a  haughty  demeanour 
and  unpopular  mannurs,  brought  great  odium 
npon  him,  and,  deepite  his  loj-al  support  of 
Richard's  interests  against  the  treaaooable 
pretensions  of  John,  he  was,  in  1191,  removed 
from  his  office,  and  compelled  to  return  to 
Normandy,  where  he  consoled  himself  by  ex- 
communicating his  enemies.  He  was  the  first 
to  find  oat  where  the  king  was  imprisoned,  and 
assisted  in  raising  his  ransom.  (>n  Richard's 
release  TjonK(^hamp  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  Chancellor,  which  office  be  seems 
to  have  held  till  his  death.  Lfmgchamp's 
character  was  a  curious  mixture.  '*  He  was," 
savs  I>r.  Stubbs,  "  very  ambitious  for  him- 
8i>lf  and  his  relations,  very  arrogant,  priding 
himself  on  his  Norman  blood,  but  laughed  at 
as  a  parvenu  by  the  Norman  nobles,  disliking 
and  showing  contempt  in  the  coarsest  way  for 
the  English,  whose  language  he  would  not 
speak,  end  declared  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand." 

Hoveden,  Chmifdt  (BoUa  Bcrlas} ;  Stobba, 
(W.  HM. 

IsOagStrord  (or,  IjohosSpeb),  William 

g.  119e;  d.  1226),  was  the  natural  son  of 
enry  Il.y  by  Rosamond  Clifford.  He  married 
Ella,  heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
received  the  title  of  Earl  of  Salisbury  himself. 
He  fought  with  Richard  in  the  Crusades,  as- 
sisted John  against  the  horonsandthe  French 
king,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of 
Bouvines.  On  his  release  in  1219  he  again 
want  on  Onisade. 

Longnronl  (or,  Lokoxbp&b),  Whijai^ 


was  tha  son  of  the  abo\'e,  whom  he  sue 
ceeded  in  the  earldom  of  Salisbury.  Having 
quarrelled  with  Henry  III.  he  was  deprived 
of  his  earldom,  and  joined  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall's Crusade  in  liiO.  In  1*246  he  again 
took  the  cross,  and  went  with  St.  Louis  on  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  slain,  in 
1250,  at  the  battle  of  Mjinsourah. 

Loose-ooat  Fi^d,  Tub  Battlb  of 
(1470),  was  the  name  given  to  a  battle  fought 
near  Stamford  between  the  royal  forces  and 

the  Lincolnshire  insurgents  under  Sir  ftichard 
Wells.  The  royal  troops  were  victorious,  and 
the  rebels,  in  their  anxiety  to  escape,  threw 
off  their  coats,  whence  the  buttle  got  its 

name. 

Ijopes,  Siu  Makabseh,  was  a  baronet  of 
Jewish  extraction,  who  was  elected  for 
Barnstaple  (1820).  The  election,  however, 
was  petitioned  against  on  the  ground  of  gross 
brib^.  The  committee  found  that  he  had 
expended  £3,000  on  the  election ;  that  out  (rf 
three  hundred  resident  electors  sixty-six  had 
received  £6  each ;  and  that  the  out-voters  had 
been  given  £20  a-piece.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons thereupon  unseated  Sir  Manassoh.  Ho 
was,  however,  indicted  the  same  year  for 
bribery  at  a  previous  election  at  Grampound. 
The  case  was  tried  at  Exeter,  and  it  waa 
found  that  Sir  Manaaseh  had  regularly  bar- 
gained with  one  of  the  electors  to  be  returned 
for  the  borough  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  which 
was,  of  course,  distributed  among  the  voters. 
He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,000, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years. 

topM,  Dk-  RoDsaioo  (d.  1596),  a  Jew  in 
the  service  of  Elizabeth,  was  cha^:ed  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  with  being  in  the  pay  of  Spain. 
He  was  acquitted  ouoe^  but  Essex  putsned 
his  investigations,  and  obtained  his  oonvicti<ni 
on  the  evidence  of  two  Pcntuguese,  and  he 
was  executed.  It  must  still  remain  a  question 
whether  Lopez  was  really  guilty. 

£0ra  CoUinffWOOd,  Tub  (1821~22). 
In  18:21  a  Spanish  cruiser  captured  a  British 
merchant  vessel,  the  Lord  CoUingmod,  and  had 
her  condemned  in  the  Spanish  courts  on  the 
ground  that  she  was  found  trading  with 
Buenos  AjTes,  one  of  their  revolted  colonies, 
which  had  already  practically  obtained  in- 
dependence, owners  complained  to  their 
government,  and  the  latter  remonstrated  at 
Madrid.  In  October,  182'i,  Canning  succeeded 
Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  immediately  sent  a  firm  note  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  latter  was  now 
informed  that  England  would  take  steps  to 
secure  her  commerce,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  a  squadron  would  be  ordered  to  Cuba 
to  destroy  the  strongholds  of  these  pirates. 
The  Spanish  government,  who  depended  on 
England  at  the  Congress  of  Verona,  at  once 
gave  way;  A  decree  was  issued  recognising  the 
right  of  other  go%-emm«itB  to  trade  with  their 
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former  colonies,  and  large  compensation  was 
awarded  to  the  plundered  BritiBb  merchants. 

XtoxiM  of  tliA  Islaa.    [Islbs,  Ltouw 

OF  THB.] 

]jords,  HouBB  OF.  The  existing  consti- 
tution ot  the  Lords  as  an  estate  of  the  realm 
and  of  Parliament  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  time  their  status,  their 
single  essential  qualification,  and  their  office 
in  the  State  were  finally  fixed,  and  their  order 
received  that  impress  'which  has  ever  since  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 
But  the  Lords  may  be  traced  in  an  unbroken 
descent  to  the  Wiienoffemot,  which  indeed  in 
character  and  function  they  still  resemble. 
They  are  in  theory  the  noble  and  irise  of  the 
kio^om,  are  couuBeDors  of  the  sovereign,  are 
legulators  in  a  personal  or  official  capacity, 
and  are  an  august  court  of  justica  The 
Conquest  converted  the  Witmagemot  into  a 
general  gathering  of  feudatories  holding  their 
hmds  immediately  from  the  king,  and  thus 
brought  the  institution  a  step  nearer  to  its 
modem  character.  This,  however,  was  a 
large  and  unwieldy  body;  a  process  of  seleo- 
tion  set  in.  and  in  time  the  tenanta-in-diief 
of  larger  holdings  were  recognised  as  a 
special  class  more  closely  attached  to  the 
king,  and  entitled  to  certain  peculiar  marks 
of  considerati(Mi,  tA  which  the  personal  sum- 
mons addressed  to  them  by  the  king  when 
their  services  were  required  was  the  most 
dgniflcant.  The  final  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment was  reached  when  this  personal  sum- 
mons had  given  the  person  summoned  and  his 
heirs  a  distinctive  title  to  an  irrevocable  place 
in  the  order,  independent  of  any  other  quali- 
fication whatever.  Neither  tenure  of  land 
nor  nobilitr  of  birtti,  however  extensive  the 
one  or  nnblemidied  tile  other,  now  availed  to 
bestow  rank  in  the  favoured  class,  though  the 
vast  majority  were  great  feudal  landowners 
and  of  noble  birth;  it  was  henceforward 
simply  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  expressed  at 
first  in  a  personal  writ  of  summons,  that  alone 
had  this  virtua  And  this  writ  afterwards 
was  taken  to  have  such  efficacy  as  to  extend 
tiie  rights  and  functions  that  were  its  outcome 
to  the  representatives  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  had  originally  been  sent,  for  ever.  Later 
on,  however,  patent  took  its  place  as  the 
regular  manner  of  expressing  the  will  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  oteatioa  of  a  peer.  Thus  the 
historic  House  of  Lords  was  developed,  con- 
sisting "  of  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
crown,  the  right  to  give  counsel  being  in- 
volved at  one  time  in  the  tenure  of  land, 
at  soother  in  tho  fact  of  summons,  at  another 
in  the  terms  of  a  patent  The  noble- 
man is  the  person  who,  for  his  life,  holds  the 
hereditary  office  denoted  or  implied  in  the 
title."  (Stabbs.)  But  the  position  had  no 
Iwal  value  for  any  bat  tiie  actual  holder; 
all  hia  children  wore  commoners.  Thene 
fbnned  the  lay  element  in  the  Lords  when  the 


Parliamentary  system  split  into  sepaiately- 
acting  Houses ;  and  with  them  were  associated 
as  a  spiritual  element  the  archbishops,  bishopa, 
and  summoned  abbots  and  priors.  These 
were  included  in  the  baronial  body,  either 
because  they  held  their  lands  on  the  baronial 
tenure,  or  from  the  reverence  naturally  due 
to  their  offices  and  learning.  Since  the  falling 
away  of  the  clerical  estate  from  Parliament, 
these  spiritual  peers  have  been  its  only 
representatives  in  the  legislature.  Among 
the  members  of  this  comjposite  body  there 
were  several  degrees  of  title  and  honorary 
rank,  but  equal  rights  and  powers.  The 
judges  also  were  called  to  the  assembly,  but 
never  became  full  peers ;  it  was  their  part  to 
guide  it  by  their  cuiinsel,  not  to  vote.  The 
House  has  still  a  right  to  their  advice. 

During  mediEeval  times  the  Lords  were 
the  more  powerful  division  of  Parliament, 
and  generaUy  took  the  lead  in,  and  directed 
all  constitutional  struggles.  They  were  the  one 
effective  check  on  the  will  of  the  king,  and 
could  carry  most  pmnts  that  they  deemea  vitsL 
Yet  their  nombers  dwindled.  The  decrease  was 
entirely  among  the  abbots  and  friars ;  these 
soon  sank  from  eighty  to  twenty-seven,  while 
the  bishops  were  constant  at  twenty,  and  the 
temporal  lords  never  varied  much  from  fifty. 
It  was  in  Henry  VI.'s  reign  that  the  practice 
of  makmg  peers  of  any  dignity  by  patent, 
hitherto  occadonally  used,  became  generaL 
The  Wars  of  the  Boses,  by  thianing  the 
ranks,  greatly  diminished  the  political  wei^ 
of  the  Lords ;  and  their  order  was  of  com- 
paratively small  account  in  Tudor  times. 
And  the  fall  of  the  monasteries  struck  nearly 
thirty  peers  oS  their  roll  at  a  time  when  it  con- 
tained barely  ninety  names  in  all.  But  fifty 
temporal  peers  were  summoned  to  the  last  Par- 
liament of  Elizabeth.  The  rule  of  the  Stnaits 
added  to  both  their  numbers  and  oonsideni- 
tion,  though  the  advancing  pretensions  of  the 
Commons  checked  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
3iIore  than  120  temporal  lords  sat  in  the  IxmK 
Parliament,  of  whom  a  third  took  the  Bound- 
head  side  in  the  great  conflict.  Between  the 
Sestoration  and  the  union  with  ScoUand, 
their  history  is  marked  by  many  disputes 
with  the  Commons,  and  a  small  increase  in 
numbers  and  importance.  In  Charles  II.'b 
reign  they  established  their  right  to  act  as  a 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  all  civil  causes, 
though  they  had  to  abandon  th^  claim  to 
any  kind  of  original  jurisdiction.  Thm 
judicial  function,  which  they  inherit  from 
the  old  eoneilium  reffi*,  involved  them  in  an 
embittered  quarrel  with  the  Commons  in 
Anne's  reign,  when  a  disputed  question  re- 
garding the  rights  of  electors  at  Aylesbury, 
came  before  ^em  for  a  final  dedsioo.  In 
1707  the  union  with  Scotland  added  nxleen 
representative  temporal  peers  to  their  num- 
beiB,  in  1801  that  with  Ireland  twenty-fonr 
temporal  and  four  spiritual,  which  last,  how- 
ever, have  since  been  taken  away  by  the  Irish 
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Ohordi  Act.  Thoy  escaped  a  great  danger  by 
Uke  fulure  of  the  Peerage  Bill  ia  1719,  which 
would  have  limited  their  numbers  to  about 
200f  and  thus  kindled  against  thoui  vehe- 
ment envy  and  jealousy.  Their  political  im- 
portduce  reached  its  higheut  point  in  the 
eighteenth  ceutury,  in  the  last  years  of  whiuh 
they  beiran  to  increase  rapidly  by  new  crea- 
tions. This  expanaioo  has  gone  on  steadily 
since ;  they  are  now  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  they  were  under  the  Tudors.  The  Lords 
cannot  originate  money  bills ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  their  House  can  record  their  protest 
and  its  grounds  against  any  measure  they 
didike.  Onoe,  too,  they  could  vote  b^'  proxy ; 
bat  in  1868  they  resigned  this  invidious 
privilege.  Their  persons  are  "sacred  and 
inviolate,"  and  when  charged  with  any  of 
the  gravar  crimes,  a  peer  bus  the  right  of 
being  tried  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peers. 
Lately  the  crown  was  given  power  to  create  a 
few  life-peerages,  to  Strengthen  the  legal 
element  in  the  Uoum. 

Tht  Lordt'  fi«i'ort  o»  th«  Dignity  of  a  Pwr; 
Conrtliope,  Hi-toric  Parage;  May,  Praetutal 
TrtatUn;  Stnbbj,  Count.  Hut.;  HallAm,  Cantt. 
BM.  [J.  R.] 

JaOfni,  FaAxcis,  Yucoont  (d.  1487  P),  was 
one  of  Uiidiard  IZI.*a  chief  favourites  and 
advisers,  and  was  made  Constable  of  the 

Household,  besides  receiving  other  offices. 
He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  after 
which  he  took  eanctuary,  and  eventually  con- 
trived to  escape  to  Flanders,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.  He 
supported  the  claims  of  Lambert  Simnel,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487,  where 
he  wss  supposed  to  have  been  slain.  But  the 
discovery  <k  a  steleton  in  a  secret  chamber  at 
Minster  Lovel  mnkes  it  probable  that  he 
escaped  from  Stoke,  and  hid  in  his  house  at 
Minster  Lovel,  where  he  died,  perhaps  of 
starvation. 

Baoon,  Hut.  of  Hmrg  711. ;  lAngud,  EM.  of 

XndlUI  (or,  Lud),Kino  {i.  eirca  180  P),  is 
said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  during 
the  papacy  of  Eloutherius,  entreating  that  be 
might  be  mnde  a  Christian.  He  is  described 
as  King  of  the  Britons,  and  it  is  said  that 
through  him  Britain  received  the  feith,  and 
"  preserved  it  imcomipted  and  entire."  There 
is,  as  Cunon  Brii^ht  says,  "  no  intrinsic  im- 
probability in  the  supposition  that  a  native 
prince  in  a  Roman  island  had  requested  in- 
struction from  the  Roman  Church  in  Christian 
belief."  The  earliest  mention  of  Lucius  is  in 
the  second  Catalopue  of  Roman  Bishops,  which 
was  probably  compiled  about  a.d.  420. 

B^e,  Ee-  ittiMt  cat  HU.  j  Bright,  Earty  JBnf. 
Churdk  fiixt. 

ZflUtknoWf  Thb  Dppencb  or  (ISST).  was 
one  of  the  moat  rpmnrkiible  episodes  in  the 
Indian  Mutiny.  Owing  to  the  foresipht  of 
Kr  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Residency  at  Luck- 
now  was  annedand  provisioned  to  stand  aaiege. 


On  July  1  the  enem^  appeared  before  Lncknow, 
and  the  English  wiUukew  to  the  Resideiwy. 
On  July  2  they  lost  their  gallant  leader.  For 
three  months,  however,  without  hope  of  suc- 
cour, they  held  out.  Mines  were  sprung  by  the 
enemy,  and  their  breaches  were  defended;  all 
attacks  were  driven  off,  and  heroic  sallies  made, 
and  coUnter-mines  pushed  to  anticipate  the 
enemy.  At  the  end  of  July  they  hoped  to  be 
relieved  by  Havelock,  but  this  proved  false. 
But  on  Sept.  19  and  20,  2,.^00  English  soldiers 
under  Campbell,  Outram,  Havelock,  and  NeiU, 
crossed  the  Ganges.  On  the  2dth,  Ncill  lead- 
ing, the  defences  of  Lucknow  were  attacked. 
These  consisted  of  at  least  two  miles  of 
narrow  lanes,  streets,  and  massive  buldinsB 
defended  with  skill  and  desperation,  and  the 
fire  poured  upon  the  assailants  was  tremen- 
dous, but  they  succeeded  in  making  their  way 
into  the  Residency.  Outram  now  assumed  the 
command  of  the  ^rrison.  The  rebel  forces, 
so  far  from  retiring  from  the  city,  now 
pressed  the  siege  more  closdy  with  augmented 
numbers,  and  for  the  succeeding  two  months 
the  defence  rivalled  that  of  ^  preceding. 
Incessant  mining  and  counter-mining  were 
carried  on.  It  had  been  impossible  either  to 
send  away  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the 
previous  siege,  or  to  retire  from  Lucknow, 
and  the  position  was  muintained.  On  Nov.  9 
Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
Lucknow,  and  on  the  IStii  the  position  de- 
fended so  nobly  for  six  mouths  was  e^'acuated. 

 ,  SiEOB  Of  (Jan.  1— March  21,  1858). 

The  operations  for  the  recovery  of  Lucknow 
from  the  rebels  began  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  On  January  1  Brigadier  Hope  was  sent 
f (ffward  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  iron  suspenuon  bridge  over 
the  Eallee  Middee.  This  was  done  success- 
fully, and  the  bridge  repaired.  Sir  Colin,  re- 
inforced by  General  Sir  Hope  Grant  and 
General Walpole,  reached  Alumbagh,  March  1, 
and  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  the  Bil- 
koosha  Palace,  March  3,  with  his  right  on 
the  Goomtee,  his  left  on  Aluuibagh.  Heavy 
guns  were  brought  up  and  a  bridge  of  bouts 
thrown  across  the  Goomtee.  Genetal  Outram 
on  March  6  crossed  the  Goomtee  and  attacked 
the  rebels  in  their  strong  position  in  the 
Kaiser  Bagh  on  the  9th,  and  drove  the  rebels 
before  him  till  he  could  occupy  the  Fyzabad 
road  and  plant  his  batteries  so  as  to  enfilade 
the  works  on  the  canal  and  the  iron  and  stons 
bridges.  On  the  1 1  tb  Sir  Edward  Lingard  and 
his  division  stormed  the  large  block  of  build- 
ings called  the  Begum  Kotce,  and  inflicted 
heavy  loss  on  the  enemy.  Brigadier-General 
Franks  on  the  14th  snccessl'uUy  stormed 
the  Imambarrah,  while  the  Goorkba  army 
utssed  the  canal  and  attacked  the  suburbs. 
The  enemy  now  began  to  e\'acuate  the  city. 
On  the  lOtb  a  combined  movement  inflicted 
great  loss  on  the  enemy.  On  the  2Lst  Sir 
Edward  Lingard  successfully  stormed  the  last 
rebel  stronghold  in  the  heart  of  the  oUgr; 
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Brigadier  Campbell  drove  the  reb^ating 
rebels  six  miles  from  the  cify  with  heavy  loss, 
and  Locknow  was  von. 

Annual  Sfnialtr,  18S7--1I8;  Eaje,  Sqioy  Wan 
lUlleaon,  Indian  UfObnt. 

I^ncy,  Richard  db  (if.  1179),  one  (rf  Henry 
TI.'8  great  ministers,  was  a  supporter  of 
Stephen  against  Maud,  but  directly  Henry 
came  to  the  throne  he  was  appointed  Justiciar 
conjointly  with  Bobert  de  Beaamoat,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  De  Lucy  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  alone.  He  helped  to 
draw  up  the  ConstitutionB  of  Clarendon,  for 
which  he  was  excommunicated  by  Becket. 
In  1173  he  defeated  the  rebel  sons  of  Henry 
II.  at  Famham,  and  was  most  em'rgetic 
in  suppressing  the  revolt.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  remarkably  able  and  upright 
minister,  and  uDSwerriagly  faitlmil  to 
Henry. 

FoM,  Judgt     KiflMul;  Stnbb*,  Ctmtt.  Hiat, 

ItUddite  Riots, The  {I8II— 1816},were 
the  expression  of  an  ignorant  notion  among 
the  workpeople,  eepecially  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  and  Kottinghamshire,  that  the 
distress,  which  was  terrible  and  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  poor,  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  before,  one  Ned  Ludd,  a  half-witted 
boy  in  a  Leioestershire  village,  made  him> 
sell  notonoufl  by  destroying  Bto<^ing-frames. 
The  Yorkshire  rioters  chose  to  take  a 
name  from  this  poor  creature.  The  distress 
was  widespread ;  there  was  little  work  to  be 
done;  prices  were  very  high;  the  Continental 
war  was  still  draining  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  causes  of  the  trouble  were  not 
far  to  seek ;  yet  the  use  of  machinery,  which 
alone  kept  some  few  people  in  work,  was  set 
down  as  the  cause  of  aU  the  mischief: 
and  the  poor,  ignorant,  half-starved  crowds 
set  to  work  busily  to  destroy  all  the  machinery 
they  could  reach.  During  181 1 — 1 2,  the 
northern  counties  were  in  a  popetual  state  of 
disturbance;  the  army  was  btisily  employed 
in  the  Peninsula;  and  except  where  here  and 
there  a  resolute  mill-owner  overawed  the 
rioters,  no  machinery  was  safe  from  the 
marauding  bands.  In  1816  the  riots  broke 
out  again.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was 
expected  to  bring  bnck  prosperity  imme- 
diately. The  expectation  was  not  fulfilled ; 
vod.  disaj^pointinent  developed  auickly  into 
exasperation,  producing  constant  disturbances. 
The  government  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  not  of 
a  kind  to  deal  with  this  state  of  things ;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil — which  was  the  utter  misery  of  the 
poor — but  on  the  contrary,  thought  only  of 
coennon.  It  the  riots  were  quelled  in  one 
place,  they  broke  out  in  another ;  and  the 
repressive  policy  of  the  go\-emment  only 
hod  the  effect  of  manifesting  to  the  people 
the  necessity  of  union  among  thfmselvcs 
hy  means  ot  secret  aocioties.   With  the  return 


of  proq>erity,  however,  the  riots  gradnally 

died  ou£ 

Stat*  Triola,  vol.  xzzii  1^9  <tf  lord  St'il- 
mouth;  Liverpool  Mamoxm  lbs.  tiwkaU,  Life 
of  Charlott*  BronU. 

Iiildlow,  in  Shropshire,  was  the  most 
important  stronghold  of  the  Middle  March  of 
Wales.  The  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, was  besieged  by  Stephen  in  1138.  It 
was  taken  by  De  Moi^liat  in  1264.  In  1459 
it  was  occupied  by  Henry  VI.,  and  subae* 
quently  became  the  residence  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward, son  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Arthur,  son 
of  Henry  VIL,  who  died  here  in  1634.  In 
1646  it  was  captured  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  1685  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Marches  officially  oc- 
cupied Ludlow,  when  the  office  was  abolished, 
aiu  the  castle  edlowed  to  decay.  The  holing 
of  the  Council  of  the  Marches  there  made  it  in 
a  sense  the  capital  of  nearly  all  South  Wales. 

laudlow,  EDinnrai  {b.  1620,  d.  1693),  mem- 
ber of  a  good  family  in  Wiltshire,  was,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Ciril  War,  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  entered  Essex's  Guards,  and  served 
under  Waller  and  Fairfax.  At  the  end  of 
1645  he  was  elected  member  for  Wiltshire, 
and  took  his  seat  amongst  the  Republicans. 
He  sat  in  the  High  Court  which  judged  the 
king,  and  became  a  member  of  tlie  Council  of 
State  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1651  he  was 
sent  to  Iretand  as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Horse,  and,  after  Ireton's  death,  held  for  six 
montlu  the  supreme  command  until  superseded 
by  Fleetwood  (Nov.,  1651— July,  1652).  He 
remained  at  his  post  in  l^ito  of  Cromwell's 
expulsion  of  the  Long  Parliament,  but  opposed 
the  proclamation  of  the  Protectorate,  and 
resigned  his  share  in  the  civil  goveniment  <tf 
the  country  in  order  not  to  recognise  the  new 
authority.  In  Kicbard  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment he  vigorously  opposed  the  govern- 
ment, and  urged  on  the  army  leaders 
the  restoration  ^  the  Rump.  In  Jnfy,  1659, 
he  was  sent  again  to  Ireland  to  succeed 
Henry  Cromwell  as  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-Oeneral 
of  the  Horse.  In  October,  having  returned 
to  England,  he  was  nominated  by  Lambert 
one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  established  by 
the  army,  but  steered  a  middle  course  between 
army  and  Parliament,  and  wished  for  the 
restoration!^  the  Ramp.  After  Monk  restored 
tlifj  secluded  members,  Ludlow  ceased  to 
attend  the  House,  but  still  continued  his  vain 
attempts  to  unite  the  remains  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention Parliament,  took  his  seat,  and 
surrendered  under  the  proclamation  ordering 
the  regicides  to  deli\-a-  themselves  np  as 
prisoners,  but  remainfMl  at  large  on  secnritj-. 
Thus,  when  he  found  his  life  in  danger,  he 
was  able  to  fly  to  France  {Sept.,  1660).  He 
fixed  his  residence  first  at  Geneva,  then  at 
Vevey,  where  he  ranained  till  the  Bevolntton. 
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Than  he  ventured  to  return  to  England,  but 
the  Houae  of  CummonB  presented  an  address 
to  the  king  requestiug  hu  arrest,  and  he  was 
obliged  again  to  fly.  He  died  at  Vevey  in 
1693. 

Ludlow's  V«nu)tr«  describe  his  experienoeB 
from  1640  to  1668,  nud  are  wrtlcuUrlj'  valuable 
for  the  bistory  of  the  Civil  Wur  ia  Wiltshin^ 
his  personal  TeluUona  with  Cromwell,  and  the 
events  of  the  year  1656.  The;  were  &nt  pnb- 
Uahedln  1686—99  i3  vols.  8vo),  and  reprinted  in 
1751  (1  ToL  folio,.  [C.  H.  F.] 

IsUlnch  was  the  son  of  GFilcomgain,  Mor- 
maer  of  Moray.  On  the  dfath  of  Klacbeth 
(1057),  he  was  declared  King  of  Scotland 
by  the  supporters  of  Macbeth.  After  a  reign 
of  a  few  months  hu  was  sluin  at  Easil,  in 
tjtrathbogie  (Starch  17,  1058). 

Iinmlay.  John,  Lord  (d.  1608).  the 
tnother-in-utT  of  the  Dnke  of  NckEoUc  (q.v.), 
■was  restored  in  blood  by  an  Act  of  ra'lia- 
ment,  1647,  his  father,  George,  Lord  Lumley, 
faavinff  been  implicated  in  the  treastm  of 
Sir  'Diomas  Percy  and  Lord  Darcy.  In 
ld69  he  was  arresled  and  placed  in  conflno- 
ment  at  Windsor  on  suapicion  of  being  favour- 
able to  the  Catholic  lords  in  the  north.  After 
the  collapso  of  the  rebellion  Lumley  resumed 
hia  treasonable  eorrespondenoo  with  Spain, 
and  ^>eedily  became  invtdved  in  the  Bidoiti 
conspiracy,  on  the  discovery  of  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  Maishalsea.  He  was  subsequently 
pardoned,  and  acted  as  a  commissioner  at  the 
trials  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  tiie  Earl 
of  Essex. 

Xiimdy'g  Lane,  Thb  Battle  op  (July, 
1814),  during  the  American  War  of  1812  was 
fought  near  Fort  Gteorge,  on  Lake  Ontario, 
between  the  British  troops,  under  Sir  G. 
Drummond  and  General  Riall,  and  a  sapper 
American  force  ondor  General  Brown.  The 
British  gained  a  complete  victory,  killing 
4,000  of  the  enemy. 

Zfoxemlni^  QuAstion.  In  1830,  at 
the  Conference  of  London,  the  Belgian  ques- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  Luxemburg 
question.  Luxemburg  was  really  part  of 
the  Germanic  empire,  and  thou^^h  it  had 
been  ceded  to  the  King  of  H<dhmd  (1814)  it 
formed  no  part  of  Holland,  ^hnerston 
wished  it  to  be  united  with  Belgium ;  Talley- 
rand vished  it  to  be  handed  over  to  France. 
Hie  Conference  decided  that  it  should  remain 
part  of  the  CiormHnic  empire;  but  that  its 
western  part  should  be  ceded  to  Belgium 
[TuATY  or  London,  1631].  The  Conference 
eventually  separated  without  having  effected 
anything,  but  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Iiondon  (November,  1831)  were  enforced  by 
England  and  Fianco  1 1632). 

Am.  Sta.  1  Walpole.  UiM.  qf  Sng.  fnm  WS. 

Lyndhnrst,  Lord  {!>■  1772,  d.  18C3}. 

John  i^ingleton  Copley  wa.s  the  son  of  the  emi- 
nent painter,  John  Singleton  Copley;  was  bom 
at  RoBtun  in  America,  tlien  an  EngUsh  town ;  , 


was  educated  in  England,  at  first  by  apriratu 
tutor,  and  afterwards  at  IVinity  Collcgo,Cam- 
bridge.  He  was  called  to  tite  bar  at  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1804;  was  made  serjeant-at-law,  1813, 
and  first  became  prominently  known  from  the 
ability  he  displayed  as  one  of  tlie  counsel  who 
defended  Watson  and  Thistlewood  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  1817.  He  entered 
Parliament  as  member  for  Yarmouth,  Isle  of 
Wight,  1818,  having  in  the  same  year  become 
king's  scrjeaot  and  Chief  Justice  of  Chester. 
He  afterwards  sat  for  Ashburtou  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  looked 
on  aa  the  most  rising  lawyer  of  the  Tory 
party,  and  a  con vcnientopportunity  presenting 
itself  by  the  removal  of  Sir  Samutl  Shephei^ 
to  the  Scotch  Bench,  Copley  was  wppointed 
Solidtor-General  (1819)  and  knighted.  While 
holding  this  office  he  was  engaged,  in  1820, 
for  the  crown  in  two  memorable  cases ;  the 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  of  the  Cato  Street 
conspirators  and  their  ringleader,  his  former 
chent  Thistlewood,  and  the  proceedings 
against  Queen  Ouoline  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  both  afturs  Sir  John  Copley  displayed 
remarkable  eloquence,  judgment,  and  forbear- 
ance. He  became  Attomev-Qcneral  in  1824, 
and  Master  of  the  KoUs  in  18:26.  He  at  Grst 
energetically  opposed  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
afterwards  sided  with  those  who  felt  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  Catholic  Emanoipation  being 
carried.  He  took  office  in  the  cabinet  formed 
by  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.  He  was  appointed 
Lord  Chancellor  for  the  first  time  (April  20, 
1827),  and  created  Lord  Lyndhurstonthe  25th 
of  the  same  month.  When  his  party  went  out  of 
^office  in  1830  he  retired  with  them,  but  was 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
early  in  1831.  In  the  House  of  Lords  ho  op- 
posed the  Beform  Bill  with  all  his  energies 
and  eloquence,  and  was  the  virtual  leader  of 
the  Toiy  opposition.  He  declared  the  mea- 
sure to  be  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  He  ^ain  took  oUice  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1834,  and 
retired  in  1835.  In  1841  Sir  Bobert  Peel  again 
retamed  to  power,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst 
to  the  Chancellorship  for  the  third  time.  Ho 
finally  resigned  in  1846.  He,  nevertheless, 
continued  to  t^iko  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Sir  Theodore  Uartln,  X^*  nfLord  lyndhwrat  ; 
Campbell.  IAvm     tk*  CtunuMon. 

]i3riLedoch,  Tuohas  Graham,  Losn  (S. 
1750,  d.  1843),  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  served  as  a  volunteer,  under  Loid 
Miilfrrave,  at  tho  eicge  of  Toulon,  in  1794, 
and  showed  such  military  genius  and  courage 
that  ha  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  com- 
mander. Returning  to  England  ho  raised  the 
90th  Regiment  in  Perthshire,  and  wus  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  it.  For  the  next  few  years 
he  ser^'ed  with  Che  Austrian  army,  end  then 
,  returned  to  his  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  In 
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he  accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  to 
Sweden  ss  his  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards 
foUowed  him  to  Spain.  On  tlie  return  to 
Englund  after  thut  battle,  he  wus  appointed 
to  command  a  division  at  the  siege  of  | 
Flushing;  but  ho  was  aoon  afterwards  > 
ordnred  to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was 
nominated  second  in  command.  During 
the  winter  of  1810  he  held  Cadiz;  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  by  a  series  of 
masterly  tactics,  he  brought  on  a  battle  witlt  I 
Victor,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Baroaa.  Ho  then  joined  Wellington, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Itodrigo,  after  which  he  went  to 
England  to  recruit  his  health.  He  returned 
to  Spain  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  campaign 
of  1813.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  at  Vittoiia,  and  to  him  was  con- 
tided  the  whole  charge  ol  the  eiege  of  San 
Sebastian,  which,  after  two  partial  failures, 
hU  firm  TBBolution  and  skilful  management  at 
length  reduced.  After  (oussing  tho  Bidaesai 
he  was  compelled  again  to  seek  rest ;  but  in 
the  following  year  was  appointed  to  command 
the  disastrous  expeditiun  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries (1814).  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
not,  however,  in  any  way  through  the  fault 
uf  the  commander>in-chief.  In  May,  1814, 
he  was  laisod  to  the  peenige. 

Iijiiodocb,  Mamoirt;  ^apie^,  Fmfniulor  War. 

Lyons,  EoKCNn,  Loud  {6.  1791,  d.  1858), 
-was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Lyons,  of  St.  Aostin's, 
Hants.   He  went  to  sea  in  1801.   In  1828 

he  became  captain  of  the  Blonde,  in  which  he 
co-operated  with  the  French  in  expelling  the 
Turks  from  the  Morea.  In  18a6  he  was 
appointed  minister  at  the  new  court  at 
Athens.  lYom  1849  to  1851  he  presided 
over  the  mifaion  at  Berne ;  from  1861  to 
1858  he  resided  as  minister  at  Stock- 
holm. In  18o3,  however,  ho  was  appointed 
second  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean 
Meet.  In  the  Agamemnon  he  arranged,  super- 
intended, and  made  ponsible  the  embarkation 
of  the  allied  forces  at  Varna  and  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  and  their  landing  near  Eapatoria. 
He  served  all  through  the  Crimean  War, 
materially  assisting  the  generals  by  his 
ready  co-(^ration,  and  inflicting  severe 
damage  on  the  Russian  fleet.  In  June, 
1855,  he  became  commander-in-chief.  In 
1866  ho  was  creiUed  Baron  Lyons. 

XriTtteUoiLt  Edwahd,  LoRr)  (A.  1589,  d. 
1645),  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished  legal 
family  and  tho  son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
North  Wales.  Ho  entered  Parliament  in  16'26, 
and  at  once  joined  the  popular  ude,  taking 
a  leading  part  against  Buckingham,  In  the 
Parliament  of  1628  he  «  as  cne  of  the  chief 
advooates  of  redress  of  (rrievanoes,  but  l»y 
1631  he  had  made  his  peace  with  tho  king, 
and  in  1634  he  Wfvs  appointed  Solicitor- 
General,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  with 
great  aUli^  the  case  against  Hampden.  In 


1641  he  was  made  Lord  Keeper  and  received 
a  peerage.  During  the  debates  with  the 
Lcmg  Parliament,  Lyttelton  had  a  difficult 
part  to  play,  and  at  length  finding  that 
moderate  counsels  were  unavailing,  he  fled  to 
the  king  at  York,  taking  the  (ireat  Seal  with 
him.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  raised  a 
regiment  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  the  inns 
of  court  and  others,  and  acted  himself  as 
colonel.  But  being  unused  to  military  ser- 
vice, his  exertions  were  too  much  for  his 
strength,  and  he  died  before  very  long.  "  He 
was  a  man  of  great  reputation  in  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,"  says  Clarendon,  "  for 
learning  and  all  other  advantages  which 
att^d  the  most  eminent  men  ....  ami  was 
not  only  very  ready  and  expert  in  books,  but 
exceedingly  versed  in  records." 

Lyttelton,  Gbohob,  Loan  {b.  1709,  d. 
1773j,  entered  the  House  of  Couimons  in  1730^ 
when  he  joined  the  opposition  against  Walpole. 
He  was  mode  secretary  to  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  17:^7,  and,  on  the  resignation  of 
Walpole,  a  Lord  of  tho  Treasury  (1741).  In 
1755  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  1767  raised  to  the  peerage. 
Besides  writing  numerous  miscellaneous  and 
poetical  works,  ho  was  the  author  of  a  HU- 
iory  of  Henry  II.  (1764),  which,  though  now 
somewhat  out  of  date,  is  valiuble  from  the 
materials  which  the  author  has  accumulated 
and  the  industry  with  which  he  worked  at 
the  original  and  later  authorities. 

Lyttelton  (or,  LmxETON),  Thomas  {d. 
1481),  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  from 
1466  to  1481.  He  is  famous  chiefly  for  his 
Ti  eatiae  on  Tenure*. 

The  Treoiig*  on  Ten-art*  was  printed  (in 
Norman-Freuob)  at  Bonen  about  14S1,  and 
translated  imo  Euglish  ia  153&.  It  hu  been 
edited  tij  Ur.  H.  Boscoe,  in  \f<i&.  Coke's 
Commrvtary,  called  Coke  upon  lAttaxon^  OT  (fei 
Fini  Ittftitale,  appeared  in  1626. 

I^l^n,  Edwahd  George  Earlb  Bulwei, 
IstLord  (b.  1805,  d.  1873),  first  entered  Par- 
liament  as  member  for  St.  Ivea  in  1831.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  Whigs,  and  in  1835 
became  editor  of  a  Iiiberal  journal,  The  Crm$. 
In  1832  he  was  returned  for  Liocola,  and  re- 
presented that  borough  till  1841.  In  1843 
he  changed  his  name  to  Bulwer-Lytton.  In 
1852  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  Conservative,  and  on  the  accession  of  Lord 
Derby  to  power  /1868)  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies.  During  his  short 
■peiioi  of  office,  lasting  only  a  year,  he  called 
into  existence  two  new  colonies,  those  of 
British  Columbia  and  Queensland.  In  1866 
he  was  raised  to  the  peeracro.  Lord  Lytton 
as  one  of  tho  most  versatile  and  aocom- 
pliehed  writers  of  his  time,  and  was  the 
author  of  a  large  number  uf  fictions,  poems, 
dramas,  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Lord  Zirtton's  lf«inaira  haT«  bean  oompitod 

br  his  aon,  the  Earl  at  Ljrttoa.  Tbm  fint  two 

vols,  afpnied  in  U8L 
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Macartney,  Q-soiias,  Ibt  Eakl  of  {b. 
ni7,d.  1806),  alter  a  digtii^aiBhed  diplomatic 
and  political  career,  was  in  1756  sent  out  as 
GoTemor  of  Grenada.  In  1779  he  waa  taken 
prisoner  by  Count  d'Kstaing,  aad  sent  to 
J-'rance.  Ftoui  1780  to  1786  he  was  Governor 
of  Madras,  and  in  1792  was  sent  to  Pekin  as 
ambaassdor.  In  1796  he  was  made  Governor 
ot  the  Cape  Colony,  where  hia  firib  act 
waa  to  attempt  to  check  the  aggression  of  the 
colonists  by  the  proclamatitnt  of  exact  boun- 
daries; during  his  tenure  ctf  this  office 
(179ft— 98]  he  managed  to  restrain  in  a  great 
degree  the  turbulence  of  the  Boers. 

Maoanlay,  Thohas  Bamnotox,  Ix)ri> 
(i.  1800,  d.  1659),  was  the  son  of  Zachary 
Hacaulay,  an  African  merchant,  and  a  leading 
mover  in  the  agitation  against  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1822,  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  He  was  called  to  tiie  bar  in 
1826,  and  in  1830  entered  ^rliameni  for 
Calne.   He  joined  the  Whigs  and  took  a 

Siontinent  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Reform 
ill,  making  some  brilliant  speeches.  Lord 
GrOT  appointed  him  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Conb^l,  In  1834  he  went  to  India  as 
legal  member  of  Council,  and  assisted  to  draw 
up  the  Indian  penal  code.  In  1838  he  re- 
turned. In  1839  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
for  War,  which  office  he  held  till  1841,  and  was 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces  from  1846  to  1848. 
In  1857  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  but  his 
health  would  not  allow  him  to  take  any 
further  part  in  public  afiairs.  He  died  Dec. 
28,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1843,  Macanlay's  EtBoyt,  contri- 
buted to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  collected-  form.  These  essays, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  English  literature  and  history, 
such  as  Lord  Chatham,  Warren  Hastings, 
Bflcon,  and  Addison,  are  remarkable  for  their 
brilliancT  and  vigour  of  style,  and  the  skill 
with  wluch  the  results  of  wide  reading  are 
presented  in  an  easy  and  interesting  form. 
They  have  been  extraordinarily  popular.  In 
1 848  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of 
Macaulay's  Hittory  of  England;  the  third 
and  fourth  being  published  in  185d ;  and  a 
fifth  compiled  from  the  historian's  papers  ap- 
peared in  1861.  Hacaulay'a  Hiatoty  was  left 
unfinished.  The  author  designed  to  bring  it 
down  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  his 
own  generation.  As  it  stands  it  is  only  com- 
plete to  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  though 
the  final  volume,  which  was  in  part  compiled 
from  the  author's  papers,  takes  us  to  the 
death  of  William  IIL  After  a  general 
sketch  ot  the  earlier  history,  the  historian 
nanatas  in  detail  the  reigns  of  Cbaties  II., 
James  XL,  and  William  m.  Haouilay'a 


Sittorg  of  England  has  been  more  popular 
and  more  widely  read  than  probably  any- 
other  historical  work  ever  written.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged by  scholars  to  have  grave  defects. 
The  authMw's  love  of  paradox  has  frequently 
led  him  to  mis-atatemL'titB  and  exaggemtion  ; 
he  is  a  pronounced  partisan,  and  over-praises 
some  of  his  characters  as  greatly  as  he 
depreciates  others  ;  and  he  is  constantly  un- 
able to  resist  the  temptation  to  sacrifice  im- 
partiality for  the  purpose  of  making  a  point, 
or  heightening  an  effect.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  period  was 
extensive ;  but  he  does  not  always  use  his 
materials  with  critical  judgment,  and  the 
statements  of  worthless  authorities  sometimes 
receive  an  undue  prominence.  His  want  of 
vide  sympathy,  too,  and  of  real  insight  into 
human  nature,  has  prevented  his  appreciating 
great  men  with  whom  his  views  were  not  in 
accord ;  so  that  his  pictures  of  some  of  them  are 
inadequate  and  even  distorted.  But  with  these 
defects  the  merits  of  the  history  are  conspi- 
cuous. It  remains  the  chief  modem  authority 
in  English  for  the  period  of  which  it  treats. 
Its  pictures  of  men  and  manners  have  hardly 
been  excelled  in  graphic  power,  and  bring 
home  the  subject  to  the  reader  in  a  manner 
attained  by  few  historians.  The  vigorous 
movement  of  the  narrative,  the  briUiancy  of 
the  style,  the  wit  and  point  with  which  the  book 
sparkles  all  through,  and  the  frequent  passages 
of  extraordinarily  virid  descriptive  writ^g, 
suffice  to  give  it  a  permanent  place  in  Englidi 
literature. 

Macaulay  V  Hft  and  lAUen  have  been  pnb- 
lisbed  hj  hU  nephew,  Mr.  6.  0.  TnYtH^m. 
The  work  ^vea  a  pleasiiir  aocotmt  of  his 
«TH>o.'Kia  printe  (baiMter. 

Maclwih,  son  of  Finlay  or  Finel,  Thane 
of  Glamis,  was  Mormaer  of  Ross  and  Homy, 
and  the  general  of  King  Duncan  against 
the  Norwegians  Thorfinn  and  Thorkoll.  In 
1040  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  slew 
Duncan  by  treachery  in  a  smith's  hut  near 
Elgin,  and  divided  the  kingdom  with  Thor- 
finn, taking  to  himself  the  districts  south 
and  west  of  the  Tay,  with  the  central  district 
in  which  Scone  is  situated.  Although  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  Sfacbeth 
of  history  from  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare 
and  tradition,  heappcars  to  have  ruled  Scotland 
well,  and  to  have  benefited  the  Church  in  no 
fmalldegree.  AlthoughhehadmarriedGuroch, 
the  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  Macbeth 
was  always  regarded  as  a  usurper,  and  in 
I04&  we  find  Crinan,  Abbot  <tf  Dunkdd, 
making  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  reinstate  his 
granddiildren  on  the  throne.  In  1050  Macbeth 
made  a  journey  to  Rome,  being  the  first  King 
of  Scotland  who  entered  into  communication 
with  the  Papal  see,  and  on  his  return  was 
attacked  by  Siward,  T.nrl  ot  Northnmlnia,  and 
defeated  (July  27,  1054).  Siwtuil  snocfleded 
in  establishing  Malcolm,  son  of  Duncan,  as 
King  of  Ciunbna.  In  1067,  on  the  death  of  his 
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powerful  ally  Thorfiun,  Macbeth  was  again 

attacked  by  Malcolm,  and  slain  at  Lumpha- 

nan.   From  this  time  hereditary,  instead  of 

collateral,  soccesdon  became  the  iiile  in  Soot- 

land.   The  reign  of  Macbeth  is  shrouded  in 

the  mysteries  of  legend  and  romance.  It  must 

i>e  remembered  that  the  well-known  stories  of 

Banquo,  the  march  of  Bimam  Wood,  and  the 

like,  are  mere  inventicms  of  the  chroniolara. 

Skeiw,  CMU  SMOowt;  HoUndwd  for  the 
legeodmry  hiatoi?. 

XaocUnuld.  Flora  (if.  1790),  wta  a  lady 
of  South  ITist,  who  is  famous  for  her  story  in 
helping  the  Young  Pretender,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart,  to  escape  after  the  battle  of 
Colloden.  She  caused  the  prince  to  be 
dreeeed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  to  pass  as 
her  maidservant,  and  by  her  courage  and  re- 
Hoorros  succeeded  in  bringing  him  safely  to 
the  Isle  of  8kye,  where  he  escaped  to  France. 
Flora  Macdonald  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  till  July,  1647.  She  married  a 
relation,  also  namod  Macdonald,  and  went 
with  him  to  America,  but  on  the  death  of 
hosband  returned  to  Scotland. 

A  work  pnrportiiur  to  be  Flora  Haedonald's 
AvteUoarmkti,  edited  bj  her  mixldaught«r,  wu 
pabUsbediu  1870. 

Macdoaald  of  the  Isles,  Albsan- 
DBS,  was  one  of  the  Highland  chieftains  sum- 
moned by  James  I,  to  appear  at  Inverness  in 
1427.  He  was  there  thrown  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  distorbing  the  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
hat,  having  made  his  sulnniflBion,  was  released. 
His  first  act  on  obt^ning  his  freedom  was  to 
bum  Inverness,  and  to  invade  Lochaber, 
where,  however,  he  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der to  the  royal  troops,  and  was  imprisoned 
at  Tantallon  Castle  in  East  Lothian. 

lEackay,  Obnbbal  Huoh  (d.  1692),  of 

Rconry  in  Sutherlandshire,  having  served 
abroad  for  thirty  years,  was  sent  by  William 
III.  to  Scotland  m  1689,  where  he  endeavoured 
to  Ining  CilaverhoDse  to  boy,  fixing  hia  head- 
quarters at  Inverness.  For  some  time  he 
was  unsuccessful,,  but  at  length  foi-ced  an  en- 
gagement at  Killiecrankio  (June  17,  1689), 
where,  although  he  suffered  defeat,  he  had  a 
more  than  oounterbEilancing  gain  in  the  death 
of  hia  great  opponent.  Tii»  following  year 
Klackay,  whose  movements  against  the  High- 
landers had  been  extremely  successful,  built 
FotI  William.  He  then  went  to  Ireland, 
where  he  served  under  Ginkell,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Aghn'm.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk,  in  1692  ;  "  dying,"  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  "as  he  had  lived,  like  a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  soldier." 

MackLntosh.  SirJahbr  (b.m6.d.  1832), 
was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Mackintosh  of 
Kellachi&  He  was  educated  at  Fortrose  and 
at  King's  College,  Aberdeen.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Edinbnigh  to  study  medidne,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Koyal  Mediral 
Society  and  alao  of  the  Bpeculative  Society. 


In  1789  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
i{«gcncy  Uuestion,  in  which  he  supported  the 
views  of  tiie  Whigs,  in  1791  he  became 
known  fo  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  his  Vindieia  Oaliuxt.  The  talent 
he  displayed  made  him  many  iUoBtrious 
friends  in  the  Opposition,  but  he  «'as  soon 
converted  by  Burke  himself.  In  1796  he  was 
called  to  the  bar.  In  1803  he  defended  the 
French  joomalist  Peltier.  He  hdd  for  some 
time  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  General 
Polity  and  of  Law  in  the  East  India  College 
at  Haileybury ;  from  that  situation  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  office  of  Kecorder  of  Bombay, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  (Dec.  21,  1803).  He  returned  in 
181 1,  and  was  elected  member  for  Nairn 
1 1813).  In  1818  he  was  elected  for  Knarea- 
borough  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  He  devoted  himself  during  hlB 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Penal  Code.  He  continued  to  represent 
Knaresborough  down  to  his'  death.  Asaong 
other  works  Mackintosh  wrote  a  Hi»t»ry  tj 
England,  extending  down  to  1572,  and  a 
Histtry  of  tkt  S^tutwm  of  1688. 

Xaonaffhteu,  Sm  Wiluah  {d.  1840). 

Mr.  Macuagnttm  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Madras  army  before  he  entered  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  He  gained  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  Coll^  of  ^rt  WiUiam  and 
in  the  judicial  branch  of  the  service.  He 
entered  the  political  department  during  the 
administration  of  Lord   W.  Bentinck.  In 

1837  he  was  Lord  Auckland's  secretary.  In 

1838  he  was  sent  to  Lahore  to  negotiate  the 
triple  alliance  witii  Bunjeet  Singh.  He  ac- 
companied  the  Afghan  expedition  as  pditicfd 
envoy.  In  1840,  for  his  services  in  conclud- 
ing the  treaties,  he  was  made  a  baronet.  On 
Dec.  23  he  was  ttSBassinated  at  Cabul  by 
Akboj  Khan. 

ICsCCLlUUrie,  Coloitkl  Lachlax,  was,  in 
1810,  sent  out  as  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twelve 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  and  by 
his  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
charged convicts,  did  much  to  develop  the 
colony,  whilst  his  employment  of  convict 
labour  in  the  construction  of  roads  had  the 
effect  of  opening  out  the  country  to  an  extent 
hitherto  anknown.  On  hia  return  to  England, 
in  1822,  he  left  New  South  Wales  "  four  time* 
as  populous  and  twenty  times  as  large  as 
wh^  he  went  out." 

IfffV^'"^"  was  granted  to  the  English  as  a 
site  for  a  trading  factory,  with  a  small  adja- 
cent factory,  by  the  Rajah  of  Bijnagor,  in 
1639.  A  fort,  called  Fort  St.  Georf^,  was 
erected  here.  In  1664  it  was  created  a  Pre* 
sidency.  It  qieedily  grew  in  imfiortance,  and 
became  almost  the  largest  tradmg  atation  of 
the  English  in  India.  Tn  1703  the  fort  was 
strong  enough  to  bold  out  ■ncoMriuny  agaiait 
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the  besieging  army  of  the  Emperor  Atirting< 
zebe.  In  1746,  however,  it  was  captured  by 
the  CVench  general,  lAbourdonnais  (Sept.  1), 
and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French  till 
restored  to  the  English  by  ihe  Peace  at  Aix- 
la-Ohapelle  (1748).  In  the  Seven  Years' War 
it  waa  besieged  (Dec.,  17S8)  by  Lally,  till 
relieved  by  Admiral  Fococke  (Feb., 
In  I7S9  it  was  threatened,  tbouf^h  not  actually 
attacked,  by  Hyder  Ali.  In  1809  a  mutiny 
of  tike  officers  took  place.  In  1817  the  town 
was  besieged  by  the  Pindanies.  In  1888  a 
biahc^pric  was  eetsbhshed  there. 

Madras  Xntiiiy,  The  (1809),  was  a 
serious  disturbance  among  tho  European  offi- . 
cers  of  the  East  India  Ctmipany's  anu^.  Tho 
retrenching  theories  of  the  Directors  induced 
them  to  redooe  some  of  the  perquisitee  of  the 
officers.  The  whole  army  broke  out  into 
mutiny.  A  hundred  and  fifty-eight  officers 
signed  an  address  to  government  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  order  and  the 
restoxatioa  of  the  officei-s.  Supported  by  the 
new  commander-in-chiet  and  tne  king's  regi- 
ments. Sir  George  Barlow  appealed  to  the 
sepoys  against  their  officeia.  xhis  was  done 
po  successfully  that  only  in  Seriugapatam  was 
there  any  disturbance,  where  the  native  regi- 
ments commanded  by  disaffected  officers  re- 
fused to  submit,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the 
king's  troops,  with  the  result  that  160  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  officers,  alarmed  at 
the  energetic  measures  of  Sir  George  and  the 
intention  of  Lord  Hinto  to  repair  at  once  to 
Madras,  pansed  at  open  rebellion.  By  August 
16th  all  had  returned  to  tb'.ir  duty.  On 
reaching  Madras,  Lord  Minto  issued  a  gene- 
ral order  of  such  conaiderste  and  anxious 
reprobation  that  all  were  conciliated,  and  tiie 
exception  of  twenty-one  ringleaders  from  the 
geoOTal  amnesty  was  received  with  equa- 
nimity. Of  these  twenty-one,  four  were 
cashiered,  one  acquitted,  and  the  rest  dis- 
missed ;  but  all  were  subsequently  restored 
to  the  service. 

Kl^fdal6n  CollVga,  Oxford,  Case  op 
(1687—88),  was  one  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  downfall  of  James  II.  In  1687  ^ 
presidency  of  Magdalen  College  fell  vacant, 
when  James  II.  issaed  a  letter  ordering  the 
election  of  one  Anthony  Farmer,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  as  president.  Farmer  was  not  only 
disqoalified  technically  from  holding  the 
appointment,  but  was  a  man  of  notoriously 
immoral  life  and  bad  repatati(m.  In  spite  m 
the  royal  injunction,  tho  fellows  elected  one 
of  their  number.  Dr.  Hough,  to  the  presi- 
dency, whereupon  they  were  cited  before  the 
Commission.  The  proofs  of  Farmer's  dis- 
graceful conduct  were  indisputable,  and  the 
Commission  cancelled  his  nomination,  but 
insisted  on  the  election  of  Parker,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  anotho-  Catholic,  to  the  preeideiM^. 
Aitain  the  fellows  refused,  and  for  this  all  the 
lelknn  except  two,  who  yielded  to  the  king's 


wishes,  were  suspended,  and  eventually  dt^- 
prived  of  their  fellowships,  and  in  a  few 
months  the  whole  revenues  of  the  college 
were  enjoyed  by  Catholics.  Parker  died  not 
long  after,  and  was  snoceeded  OifEord,  a 
Bomanist  bishop;  but  in  1688  James,  being 
anxious  to  eunoiUate  his  subjecti,  lestcoed 
the  ejected  feUows,  and  Boosted  Hoogh  as 
president. 

Xagadauc,  The  Battlb  of  (750),  was  a 
victory  for  Britons  of  Strathclyde  over 
Taloyan,  .brother  of  Angus  MaoFergus,  and 
the  Ficts.  Magedauc  is  Mugdoch,  m  Dum- 
bartonshire. 

Xagna  Carta.  The  Charter  that  is 
called  Great,  to  mark  its  prominent  value 
among  the  charters  granted  by  the  Nwman 
and  Angevin  kings,  is  properly  a  txeaty  made 
between  John  and  his  subjects,  and  was 
"  given  under  our  hand,"  that  is,  sealed  with 
the  royal  seal,  on  June  15,  1215.  But  it  had 
still  to  undergo  several  changes.  As  originally 
granted,  it  contained  sixty-three  danees, 
which,  among  other  proWsiotu,  set  limits 
to  the  usuries  of  the  Jews,  pledged  the  long 
to  raise  no  scutage  or  aid  *'  save  through  tiie 
common  council  m  the  realm,  or  on  the  three 
ordinary  feudal  occasions,"  prescribed  the 
forms  of  summoning  this  council,  forbade 
any  increase  of  the  customary  forms,  em- 
wored  every  one  to  go  away  m>m  and  come 
ck  to  the  realm  unhindered,  mitigated  the 
oppressiveness  of  the  Forest  Laws,  and 
bwished  the  royal  mercensries.  "When  first 
antfirmed,  in  1216,  by  the  F<arl  of  Pembroke, 
for  the  boy -king,  Henry  UI.,  it  had  lost  all 
these  and  other  concessions;  and  thus  its 
clauses  were  abridged  to  forty-two.  At  its 
second  confirmation,  made  in  1217,  these 
forty-two  had  grown  to  forty-seven,  one  of 
which  settled  the  times  of  holdiii^  the  county 
court  and  view  of  frank-pledge,  while  another 
restricted  grants  in  mortmain.  The  fifth 
conlirmatifm,  made  in  1225,  reduced  the 
clauses  once  more,  to  thirty-seven  this  time, 
and  these  proved  the  final  and  accepted  legal 
version.  Even  in  this  form  it  is  a  meet  com- 
prehensive document;  hardljr  an  interest  is 
overlooked.  To  the  CSiurch  it  gnatanieed  the 
freedom  that  mainly  meant  lull  liberty  to 
choose  its  prelates ;  to  tenante-in-chief  niief 
from  the  oppressive  enforcement  of  feudal 
obU^tions ;  from  disparagement  of  heirs  and 
spoliation  of  widows;  to  mesne  tenants 
nmilar  aecurittes  against  mesne  lords;  to 
London  and  other  cities  and  towns  all  thdr 
ancient  franchises ;  to  merchants  full  licence 
to  go  about  buying  and  selling  from,  to, 
or  through  England  onfleeced;  to  villeins 
that  their  wainage  should  not  he  distrained 
to  pay  fines ;  to  the  collective  commnnity  that 
Common  Pleas  should  be  held  in  a  fixed 
place ;  that  fines  stwuld  be  assessed  on  oath,  by 
upright  men  of  the  venue,  and  be  ^oportionea 
to  ue  offence;  that  weights  and  measures 
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should  be  uniform,  asd  that  the  sherifis  should 
be  curbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  manifold 
authority.  But  the  highest  pitdi  of  the 
Charter  is  reached  in  the  clauses  that  assure 
every  freeman  that  im  person  and  property 
are  abeolutely  secure  from  every  kind  of 
damaging  process,  "  save  through  the  lawful 
judgment  of  hispeei-s  or  the  law  of  the  land," 
and  pledge  the  king  not  to  sell,  refuse,  or 
postpone  the  doing  of  justice  to  any  one.  The 
later  confirmation^]  are  almost  beyond  reckon- 
inff;  fifteen  are  found  in  Edward  lU.'s 
reign  alone.  No\'er  has  law  heea  held  in 
higher  esteem ;  the  very  day  that  Charles  It. 
entered  London  as  a  restored  hing,  the 
Commons  asked  him  to  confirm  Magna  Carta. 
HHttbew  Paris,  p.  252.  kc. ;  Ralph  of  Co^es- 

hall;  BlaokstoDe,    Prtfae*  to  Jra^M  Carta ; 

Stubbs,  CoMt.  JBut.,  cb.  ziL,  and  SiUrt  Chtrten. 

[J.  E.] 

.  XoHar^jpore,  The  Battlb  of  (Dec.  29, 
1843),  took  place  during  the  Ovalior  War. 
The  impossibility  of  restoring  order  to  the 
(iwalior  State  belonging  to  Scindia,  except 
by  an  appeal  to  arms,  determined  Lord  EUeu- 
borough  to  despatch  an  army  to  effect  this.  On 
Dec.  20  the  army  advanced  on  Gwaiior.  Scin- 
dia's  teoopa  had  taken  up  a  strong  position,  and 
during  the  night  seven  battalions  of  infantry 
entrenched  themselves  with  twenty  guns  of 
heavy  calibre  in  the  village  of  Uaharajpore: 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  despising  bis  enemy,  made 
no  reconnaissance,  and  therefore  knew  nothing 
of  this  change  of  position.  The  discharge  of 
the  masked  batteries  gave  the  first  notice  of 
the  proximity  of  Scinma's  army.  The  heavy- 
guns  had  been  left  behind,  and  so  Sir  Hugh 
Oough  at  once  launched  his  troops  on  the 
Hahratta  batteries,  which  were  served  with 
frantic  desperation  till  all  the  gunners  were 
shot  down  at  their  posta.  After  the  guns 
were  captured,  the  infantry  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  determination,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  not  gained  till  1,000  <st  the  British 
army  fell,  killed  and  woon^d. 

KalliApore,  Tmb  Battlb  of  (Dec.  21, 
1817),  was  fought  during  the  war  against 
Holkar.  Sir  Thomas  Hislop  moved  up  to 
Mahidpore  to  bring  on  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Holkar's  army  was  protected  by  a  river  in 
front,  its  left  flank  resting  on  a  deep  morass 
and  its  front  lined  with  a  formidable  bat- 
tery oE  aeventy  guns.  Sir  Thomas  launched 
his  men  across  the  difficult  river  by  a 
single  ferry,  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire,  to 
seize  the  guns  which  had  silenced  his  own 
light  infantr)'.  Holkar's  artillerymen  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  but  were  struck  down 
at  their  guns.  A  general  rout  took  place  and 
the  victory  was  complete  thoufi^  won  at  the 
expense  of  77S  killed  and  wounded. 

Mahomet  Ali  {d.  1796}  was  the  son  of 
Anwar-ud-dcen,  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  In 
1749  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  after 
thr  recaptui-e  of  Arcot  from  the  French  and 


Chun  da  Sahib.  He  was  shortly,  however, 
attacked  in  his  camp,  and  with  difficulty  es- 
caped to  Nazir  Jung.  He  now  made  overtures 
to  the  French,  but  Clive's  success  at  Arcot 
(1761)  confirmed  him  to  the  I^gliiih.  He 
now  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Mysore 
and  Tanjore,  and  raised  an  army  of  Mah- 
rattas  under  Morari  Rao.  The  Camatic  was 
gradually  reducod  by  the  English  and  native 
armies.  In  1756  a  suspension  of  arms  was 
agreed  to,  and  Mahomet  .AU  was  acknow> 
ledged  Nabob  of  the  Camatic.  He  was  beset 
with  difficulties,  and  in  1757  required  the 
aid  of  a  British  detachment  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  of  his  brothers  and  collect  his  re- 
venue. During  the  war  he  was  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Mahmtta  Bajee  Rao. 
His  rebellious  subjects  gave  him  considerable 
trouble.  In  1769  he  quarrelled  with  '£9n- 
jore.  The  result  of  the  war  wluch  followed 
was  the  conquest  of  Tanjore,  which  was  given 
to  Mahomet  Ali  by  the  English.  In  1776  he 
was  compelled  to  disgorge  it  again.  He  was 
an  object  of  peculiar  aversion  to  Hyder  Ali, 
owing  to  the  malign  infiuence  he  was  anp- 
posed  to  exerdse  on  the  English  coansels. 
llie  Camatic  became  the  scene  of  the  war 
again  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1778. 
During  the  reign  of  Mahomet  Ali  the  Car- 
natic  gradually  assumed  a  position  of  com- 
plete dependence  on  England.  Its  defence 
was  gtuirauteed  in  return  for  tribute.  All 
its  foreign  relations  were  conducted  through 
the  English,  l.j  contribution  was  liable  to 
be  raised  in  war  time.  Its  government  was 
assumed  by  the  English  in  war  time. 
XUl,R(*t.  o/Zfutfo. 
Xalum,  Lord.   [Stakmope,  Lord.] 

lEahrattaa,  The,  consisted  of  sevcial 
tribes  of  Hindoo  mountaineers  whose  origin 
and  early  history  is  obscure.  They  were 
brought  into  prominence  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  by  the  chief  Sivaji. 
Beginning  with  a  small  estate  and  a  small 
army,  he  took  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Moguls,  and  the  wars  of  Aurungzebo,  to 
enlarge  his  army,  and  extend  his  dominions  at 
the  e:q>enm  at  his  neighbouts.  His  head- 
quarters weie  fixed  at  Satara,  from  which 
plnnderinft  hordes  sallied  in  ever;-  direction, 
until  the  whole  surface  of  India  was  studded 
with  their  pesseseions.  The  break  u^  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  which  followed  the  mvasioii 
of  Kadir  Shah,  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
dominions  from  Delhi  in  the  north  to  the 
Toomhoddrn,  a  southern  tributary  of  the 
Kistna  en  the  south,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  to  Gujerat  on  the  west.  During  the 
reigns  of  Sivaji's  weak  successors  all  autho- 
rity was  usurped  by  the  principal  officers  of 
State.  Two  powerful  kingdoms  were  formed, 
the  one  under  the  Peishwa,  or  jKime  mioiater, 
whose  cajntol  was  at  Poonah,  and  the  other 
under  the  oommonderwin-cliief,  who  fixed  his 
capital  at  Magpore,  and  Is  known  as  the 
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Rajali  of  Berar.  The  authority  of  the  £ajah 
of  Satara  became  merely  nominal,  and  all 
power  resided  in  the  Feiahwa,  who  became 
head  of  the  Mahratta  Confederacy.  A  herda- 
man  founded  a  sovereignty  in  Gujerat,  fixing 
hia  court  at  Baroda,  smd  was  known  by  the 
title  of  the  Ouicowar.  Another  band  sallying 
south  founded  the  state  of  Tanjore;  all  uese 
chieftains,  including  the  Kajah  <rf  Berar,  or 
the  Bhonelah,  acknowledged  tiie  supremacy 
of  the  Peishwa,  and  marched  to  battle  under 
his  standard.  This  ili-cemented  confederacy 
tended  to  split  up  owing  to  the  weakness  of 
taccesuve  Peishwas  and  the  rise  of  other 
chieftains,  such  as  Scindia  and  Holkar,  who 
waged  almost  independent  wars  in  Rajpootana 
and  Malwa.  This  disintegrating  t^idency 
was  shown  at  the  Peace  of  Salbhye,  when 
Mahdajee  8ctndia  assumed  an  almost  inde- 
pendrait  pooition  as  mediator  between  the 
Poonah  ^te  and  the  English  goveramBot. 
The  confederacy,  however,  still  held  toge- 
ther, and  in  1795,  lor  the  last  time,  the  whole 
Mahratta  army  assembled  under  the  banner 
of  the  Feishwa,  to  crush  the  Nizam.  The 
civil  wars  and  disturbances  which  attended 
ths  accession  of  Bajee  Rao  II.,  and  the  rivalry 
between  the  various  chiefs,  especially  Dowlut 
Bao  Scindia,  and  Jeswunt  Rho  Holkar,  caused 
the  total  break-up  of  the  confederacy  by  the 
Treaty  of  Baasein.  The  result  of  the  wars 
which  followed  was  to  reduce  the  Peishwa  to 
the  position  of  a  dependent  on  the  English 
government,  and  to  eatabliah  Scindia,  Holkar, 
and  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  aa  independent 
sovereigns.  Tanjore  had  already  fiulen  to 
the  English,  and  the  Guicowar  was  bound 
by  a  defensive  alliance  to  the  conquerors  of 
India.  The  diasatisfaction  of  the  Peishwa  at 
his  dependent  state,  and  his  attempts  to 
recover  independence,  in  which  he  was  aided 
by  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  Appa  Sahib,  caused 
the  deposifaon  of  the  former,  the  annexation 
of  his  territories,  and  the  final  disaolntion  ai 
the  Mahratta  Confederacy  (1818). 

The  chief  members  of  the  Mahratta  Con- 
federacy were : — ' 

The  Jtqfah  of  Satara,  the  deacendant  of 
Sivaji.  The  authority'  of  this  prince,  long 
obsolete,  was  revived  in  1819,  on  tl»  down- 
fall of  tiio  Poonah  State.  A  oortion  of  terri- 
tory was  restored  to  him  with  limited  political 
power.  This  re-organiaatiun  was  dungcrous 
fta  suppljdng  a  fresh  nucleus  for  Mahratta 
intrigue,  and  like  all  ill-judged  measures  was 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  In  1839  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Bajah  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  tlie  Portuguese  of  Goa,  with 
Appa  Sahib,  the  dethroned  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 
and  with  other  enemies  of  the  English 
government  with  the  object  of  exciting  a  con- 
federacy  against  his  benefactors.  Lord  Auck- 
land, finding  the  Rajah  refused  to  conform 
to  Oie  treaty  of  1819,  which  had  restored 
to  power,  deposed  him  and  elevated  ^ 
'"other  to  the  throne  on  the  HBmo  conditions 


of  dependence.  The  latter  govnned  tho 
conntry  with  great  vigour  and  beneficence 
for  ten  years.  As  he  left  no  legitimate  heirs 
and  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  tho  Eng- 
lish to  adopt  a  son,  Lord  Dalhousie  held  that 
88  the  Satara  State  existed  only  by  treaty 
with  England,  it  had  now  &irly  lapsed  to  the 
Company,  and  it  was  inexpedient  to  recon- 
stitute it.    It  was  therefore  annexed  (1848). 

The  Fnahtca,  resident  at  Poonah;  ruling  in 
Poonah,  Khandeish,  the  Konkan,  and  Gujerat, 
with  a  nominal  suprenutcy  over  the  whole 
confederation.  His  territory  and  power  was 
greatly  diminished  by  the  Treaties  m  Baasein, 
and  the  rise  of  the  other  chiaftuns.  His 
dominions  were  finally  annexed  by  tho 
treaties  of  I8I7  and  1818. 

The  S<yah   of  Berar,  resident  at  Nag- 

Kre ;  ruling  what  now  constitutes  the  Central 
ovinces.  The  Berar  State  wss  annexed  in 
1863,  on  the  death  of  the  last  Rajah,  leaving 
no  children,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  an- 
nexation of  Satara. 

The  Sty'ah  of  Taf^wt,  ruling  at  Tanjore. 
[Tanjorb.J 
The  Quioowar,  ruling  at  Baroda.  [Gvi- 

COWAR.] 

Se'mdui,  ruling  at  Gwalior.  [ScraoiA.] 
Sotkar,  ruling  at  Indore.  [HoLKAK.] 
The  BajaA  of  Bundelkhund.  In  1786  two 
Mahratta  chiefs  during  the  Mogul  and  Mah- 
tatta  wars  in  Kajpootana,  had  established  an 
insecure  throne  in  Bundelkhund.  In  1803  the 
Peishwa  Bajee  Rao,  as  head  of  the  Mahratta 
State,  ceded  his  claims  on  Bundelkhund  to 
England.  The  province  was  definitely  an- 
nexed, and  in  1817  the  Peishwa  formally 
gave  up  all  claims  on  it. 

The  Rajah  of  Kolapore  was  the  possessor  of 
a  jaghire  in  the  Poonah  State.  This  small 
territory,  originally  in  conjunction  with  its 
neighbour,  ^wuntivaree,  a  piratical  State, 
has  Borvived  the  empire  of  the  Peishwas, 
and  exists  as  a  d^Moident  state  no  longer 
piratical. 

Of  these  chiefs,  Scindia,  Holkar,  the  Gui- 
cowar, and  the  Hajah  of  Kolapore,  stiU  exist 
dependent  protected  princes. 

Grant  DnS.  Uahratloa :  ElphisatoDe,  India  ; 
mu,  flirt.  o/Indio. 

Mahratta  Ditch.  In  1742  the  Mah- 

rattas  invaded  BeogaL  The  inhabitants 
crowded  into  the  foreign  factories,  and  espe- 
cially Calcutta,  for  protection.  Tlw  President 
sought  permission  of  the  Nabob  to  smronnd 
the  Compemy's  territory  with  an  entrench- 
ment. It  was  readily  conceded,  and  the  work 
was  commenced,  and  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
but  suspended  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  enemy. 
This  entrenchment  was  called  the  Mahratta 
Ditch. 

Kaintenaace  is  defined  in  the  law 
books  as  "  the  act  of  assisting  ths  plaintiff  in 
any  legal  proceeding  in  which  the  person 
giving  the  asei stance  has  no  valuable  interest. 
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or  in  vhich  he  acta  from  an  improper  motive ; ' ' 
or,  lees  technically,  it  is  simply  "  interference 
with  the  due  course  ofjustice.  It  was  often 
fonnd  easier  in  the  ^igland  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ioT  a  man  to  have  recourse  to  some 
powerfnl  neighbour  who  would  "maintain" 
nis  cause,  than  to  seek,  on  his  own  motion, 
for  the  expensive,  uncertain,  and  cumbrous 
remedies  of  the  law  courts.  In  return  for 
hfdp,  which  might  be  warrautable,  but 
which  was  more  commonly  a  gross  perversion 
of  Ota  course  of  jufitice,  the  person  assisted 
became  the  depnident  or  client  of  the  baron 
who  supported  him.  In  other  cases,  lawyers 
were  guilty  of  similar  acts  of  "  maintenance." 
Allied  with  maintenance  was  the  custom  of 
giving  liver}',  which,  besides  its  more  direct 
political  result  in  exciting  and  stimulating 
dynastic  factions,  was  commonly  resorted  to 
as  giving  a  colourable  excuse  for  maintenance. 
In  ctxijunction  the  customs  of  hvery  and 
maintenance  produced  a  "chronic  organised 
anarchy,  striking  at  all  law  and  government 
whatsoever."  Asaociatious  were  formed  to 
maintain  the  suits  of  their  members.  Great 
lords  conferred  with  lavish  profusion  their 
liTeries  on  all  who  would  wear  them,  and 
re|pirded  it  as  a  point  of  honour  to  "main- 
tain "  the  causes  of  their  clients.  A  long 
SL'ries  of  statutes  and  proclamations  were 
directed  against  these  evils,  but  to  very  little 
purpose.  By  the  Statute  of  WestminBtar  the 
J<'irst  it  was  ordered  that  no  sheriff  or  officer 
of  justice  should  maintain  rarties  in  auarrels. 
Two  other  enactments  of  Edward  I.'s  reign, 
in  1285  and  130-5,  were  to  the  same  effect. 
In  1327  and  1346  stronger  measures,  which  in 
themselves  were  evidences  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  custom,  were  passed.  By  for- 
bidding the  return  to  Parliament  of  nuiin- 
tainers  of  false  suits,  an  indirect  but  effectual 
blow  was  aimed  against  the  prootica.  But 
maintenance  was  never  more  flagrant  than 
when  Alice  Ferrers,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
Ill.'a  dotage,  took  her  seat  in  the  oourto  of 
law  to  maintain  the  causes  of  her  friends,  or 
when  John  of  Gaunt  and  Percy  "  maintainol " 
Wycliffe  when  attacked  for  heresy  by  the 
Bidiop  of  London.  A  series  of  statutes  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  had  little  effect,  and 
maintenance  flourished  during  the  weak 
fTovomment  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mean- 
while the  practice  of  livery  had  increased 
ii!no,  and  the  im))ortance  laid  on  heraldry 
during  the  later  Middle  Ages  Inriiely  brought 
this  about.  During  the  period  1377—1468  a 
long  series  of  Acts  of  Pariiament  limited  the 
right  of  nobles  to  confer  liveries  as  well  as 
strengthened  the  laws  against  maintennnco- 
But  their  weakness  for  good  lay  in  the  &ct 
that  there  was  no  efBcient  court  to  carry  them 
out,  since  the  law  courts  wore  themselves 
brought  into  contempt  by  the  custom  of 
mointenani-e.    A  famous  Act  of  Henry  VU. 

Sbe  Statute  of  livery  and  MHintenanoe,  S 
en.  VII.,  cap.  i.)  remedied  this  defect  of 


previous  legislation  by  constitu&ig  a  court  of 
royal  ofiiciaJs,  who  were  by  their  poeitioa  free 
from  the  fear  of  violence  and  ctmruption  that 
beset  the  assusM.  This  measure,  in  com  unc- 
tion with  the  stricter  govemmei^  ox  the 
Tudors,  soon  brought  an  end  to  nutintMianoe. 
An  Act  of  Henry  VIII,  passed  in  la40  was 
indeed  directed  against  maintenance,  but  its 
provisions  show  that  fraud,  not  foroe,  was  the 
means  then  sought  to  pervert  the  course  of 
justice;  aud  the  offence  ctf  maintenance  in 
subsequent  periods  has  consisted  of  frwdidsnt 
rather  than  forcible  attempts  to  intwf en  with 
the  doe  course  of  justice. 

Stubba,  Omut.  Hitt.,  vol.  UL ;  Stapfasn,  HiMarf 
Hf  th«  Cruninal  Law,  toL  Ui.        ^  F>  T  ] 

Xaitlmnd,  Sm  John  {b.  1546.  d.  1595), 
brother  of  Alaitlond  of  Lethington,  was  mado 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (16«7},  though  in  1570  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  by  Act  of  Farliunent. 
In  1684  James  VI.  mode  him  Seoretaiy  of 
State,  and  a  few  years  aftOTwardi  Chanowor. 
He  was  a  great  enemy  of  the  seoood  Etui  of 
Bothwell,  who  attacked  Holyrood  House 
with  a  view  to  seizing  him.  In  1589  be  ac- 
companied James  to  Norway  to  fetch  his  bride, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  in  1590  was  created 
Lord  Maitland  of  Thiilestan. 

K^or-Oenor^i.  In  1665,  after  tfa« 
disagreement  with  his  first  Parliament,  and 
the  rising  under  Penrudduck,  Cromwell  de- 
vised the  plan  of  dividing  England  into  military 
districts,  to  be  governed  each  by  a  major- 
general,  responsible  only  to  the  Protector  and 
Council.  The  major-generals  were  entni^sd 
with  the  command  of  the  militia,  with  the 
duties  of  putting  down  all  attempted  insurrec- 
tiona,  carrying  out  the  I'rotector's  police  re- 
gulations, and  raising  the  ten  per  cent.  in> 
come  tax  imposed  on  Royalists.  The  first 
appointed  was  Desborough,  in  Uay,  1666,  for 
the  six  south-western  counties ;  but  thn 
whole  organisation  was  officially  announced 
in  0<'tober.  Including  Wules,  there  were,  ii) 
all,  twelve  districts.  When  Cromwell's  second 
Parliament  met,  after  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  "poor  little  invention,"  he  was  ohligrtl 
to  abandon  it.  Tbs  House  <rf  Commons,  on 
Jan.  29,  1687,  rejected  by  121  to  78,  th« 
second  reading  of  a  "  Bill  for  the  continuing 
and  assessing  of  a  tax  for  the  paying  and 
maintiining  of  the  Militia  forces  in  England 
and  Wak'K,"  and  thus  deprived  the  Protector 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  system  of 
major-generals  was  maintained. 

C'-ornvsU't  LHlrrn  and  Rpuchft ;  ITioinn.  £i/i> 
»/  JTtlton,  ffivea  a  list  of  distrjcta  and  tbeir  com- 
muidais,  from  tb«  Order  Books  of  the  Conncil. 
vol.  v.,  p.  4B. 

Malftbar  Coast  is  the  coast  of  India 
west  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  south  of  Canara, 
and  north  of  Travancore. 

Xalaeoa.  on  the  west  oonst  of  the  ICnla^ 
Peninsula,  was  hdd  by  the  Portugueso  until 
1640  ;  it  thm  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dak-h, 
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who  kept  it  until  it  waa  taken  hy  th«  English 
10  1796.  In  1801  it  waa  restored  to  the  Dutch 
1>y  the  Peace  of  Amiena,  and  did  not  finally 
come  into  the  poseeaBion  of  the  British  until 
1826,  when  it  waa  obtained  in  exchange  for 
the  ialand  of  Sumatra.  In  1867  MaJaoca  waa 
separated  from  the  Indian  government,  and 
together  with  the  other  Stisite  Settlements, 
cauie  under  the  Colonial  Office.  Its  local 
affaira  are  now  admioiitered  bjr  a  Beeideut, 
who  ii  under  the  Governor  of  Singapore. 

Kaloolm  I.,  King  of  Scotland  (943— 
964),  son  oi  Donald,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Alban  on  the  rengnatiMi  of  ConBtaotinell. 
(943).  One  of  his  first  acta  was  to  attack  and 
slay  Cellach,  the  provincial  King  of  Horay. 
In  945  Edmund  of  England  made  over  to  him 
the  province  of  Cumbeiiand,  on  condition 
that  he  should  give  him  aid  both  by  land  and 
■ea,  a  compact  which  was  rmewed  by  £d- 
mund'a  ancca— or,  Eadred.  In  949,  however, 
Malcohn,  having  brokaithecondition,ravaged 
Northumbria  as  far  as  the  Tees ;  he.  was  Bkin 
(054),  either  at  Alwin,  near  Foires,  by  the  men 
of  Moray,  in  revenge  tar  the  denth  of  their 
king,  Cellach,  or  at  Fettereiao. 

Iffalwilni  XI„  King  ot  Scotland  (1005 
— 1034),  son  cMt  Kenneu  II.,  came  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  successor  of 
Kenneth  III.  (1005),  and  at  once  attacked 
Northumbria,  besieging  Durham  with  a 
large  army.  Ha  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Uchtred,  aoa-in-law  of  Aldun,  Biahop  of  Dur> 
ham.  Unauccewful  in  his  attempts  to  wrest 
Caithness  from  the  Norwegian  earls,  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Sigurd,  giving  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage,  whose  son,  Thorflnn, 
he  made  Earl  of  8utberlandand  Cuithness.  In 
1018,  Malcolm  retrieved  his  former  defeat  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Carbam  over  Eadulf, 
who  was  forced  to  cede  Lothian  to  the  Scot- 
tish king  as  the  prioe  of  peace.  In  1031, 
Malcolm  submitted  to  Canute  and  berame 
''his  man."  In  1034  he  waa  aasasnnated 
at  Olamifl.  In  him  the  direct  male  line  of 
Kenneth  MacAlpin  came  to  an  end.  During 
his  reign  Strathclyde  finally  became  part  of 
the  Scotch  kingdom.  Malcolm  wa-i  the  first 
king  who  was  called  King  ot  Scotia;  his 
suoceasful  polin- of  consolidation  obtained  for 
him  the  title  of  "  the  Lord  and  Father  ot  the 
West." 

Robertson,  Harly  Ktnga  ff  SWland;  Skene, 
CeUic  Scotland. 

Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland  (1058 
— 1093),  Bomamed  Can  more  (Great  Head), 
was  the  eldest  son  of  King  Duncan,  aome 
Bay  by  a  miller's  daughter,  hut  more  probably 
by  the  dauf^ter  of  the  Earl  of  Northumlnria. 
On  his  Other's  death,  Malcolm  and  his 
brother  Donaldbane,  who  were  mere  infants, 
were  protected  for  a  time  by  their  grandfathOT, 
Cunan.   Malcolm  aftvrvards  sought  aid  from 


hia  uncle,  Siward  of  Northumlxia,  who  de- 
feated Macbeth  near  Dunsinane  (1054),  and 
on  hia  death,  from  Toattg,  son  of  Earl  God- 
wine,  'ilie  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 
also  espouF^  by  Edwaid  the  C«ifeaBor,  with 
the  resitlt  that  Macbeth  was  slain  at  Lum- 
phanan  (1067),  and  that  Malcolm  obtained 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  a  few 
months  later,  being  crowned  at  Scone  (April 
25,  1068).  In  1061  the  kingbrokehis  aUiance 
with  Tostig,  and  ravaged  Northumbria,  bat 
became  reconciled  to  him,  and  gave  him  shdter 
on  his  defeat  by  Morcar  (1066).  In  1068, 
Edgar  Atheling,  his  mother  and  two  sisters, 
wiui  a  number  of  SaxMi  exiles,  took  r^uge  at 
the  Scottish  court,  and  were  well  rvcavea  by 
Malcolm,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  aid  formerly 
received  from  the  Confessor.  In  1070  the 
Scottish  king  married  Margaret,  Edgar'ii 
sister,  aa  his  sectmd  wife  (his  first  having  been 
Ingebiorga,  widow  of  Thorfinn  of  Caithneas), 
a  marriage  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
asylum  granted  to  Saxon  refugees,  had  a  most 
important  effect  in  improving  the  condition  <rf 
the  country,  both  by  promoting  civilisation 
and  education.  Sfalcolm,  in  1070,  bound  by 
his  alliance  with  Edgar,  harried  the  northern 
districts  ot  England,  upon  which  William  re- 
taliated by  penetratuog  as  far  as  Fife,  in  1072, 
where,  at  Abemethy,  the  Scottish  king  swore 
fealty  to  him,  and  surrendered  his  son  Duncan 
as  a  hostage,  receiving  in  return  the  grant  of 
certain  lands  in  England.  In  1076,  Malcolm 
succeeded  in  persuading  Edgar  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  English  throne.  In  1079,  on 
William's  absence  in  Normandy,  Malcolm 
ravaged  England  as  far  as  the  Tyne,  drawing 
down  by  this  act  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Prince  Robert  in  the  following  year.  In  1091, 
Malcolm  again  espoused  the  cause  of  £dgar 
Atheling,  and  invaded  Engliind,  meeting  Wil- 
liam Rufus  near  Leeds;  here,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  by  the  exertions  of  Kobert  and 
Edgar,  Malcolm  swearing  fealty  to  the  King  ot 
England.  In  August,  1093,  the  Scottish  king 
was  summoned  to  Gloucester  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  treaty,  but  was  there  threatened 
with  BO  much  arrogani-e  by  William  that  ho 
asserted  his  independence  and  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  where  he  collected  tui  army  with 
which  he  invaded  England.  He  was  slain  in 
battle  on  the  banks  of  the  AIne,  by  the  band 
ot  Morel  ot  Bambraongh  (November  13tii, 
1093),  and  buried  at  "i^nemonth.  His  son 
Edward  perished  at  the  same  time.  "  An  able 
king,  and  a  bold  and  fearless  warrior,"  says 
Mr.  Robertson,  "the  traits  that  have  been 
preserved  of  his  private  character  evince  the 
kindliness  ot  disposition  and  frank  generosity 
which  not  unlreqnently  adom  so  gracefully 
the  character  of  a  brave  man,"  Malcolm  had 
si  X  sons  and  two  daughterB,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Maud,  married  Henry  I.  of  England:  the 
younger,  Mary,  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne. 
Thb  reign  of  Malcolm,  from  its  effects*  in 
civilising  and  consolidating  Scotland,  is  a 
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most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that 
country. 

Bobertaon,  Sarlt  King*  of  Scotland ;  Bniton, 
Hi»t.  4f  Scotland. 

Maloolm  TV.  (the  Maidea) ,  King  of  Scot- 
land (1163 — 1165),  son  of  Frioce  Henry  and 
Ada  de  Warenoe,  succeeded  his  grandfather, 
David  I.  (1163).  A  few  montha  afttu-  his 
succession,  an  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  the 
kingdom  from  him  by  Somerled  of  Argyle 
and  the  sons  of  Wymund.  In  1157  he  sur- 
rendered to  his  cousin,  Henry  II,  of  England, 
the  coonties  of  NortiumbOTland  and  Oum- 
berland,  an  act  which  excited  mach  opposi- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  led,  in  1160,  to  a 
rebellion  headed  by  six  Scottish  earls. 
Malcolm,  who  was  with  Henry  in  France,  on 
fhe '  Toulouse  expedition,  hurried  back  to 
Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  quieting 
rebels.  He  also  subjected  Gallomy  and 
Many  in  the  same  year.  In  1164  Suucolm 
a^ain  defeated  Somerled,  who  was  invading 
hu  territory.  He  died  at  Jedburgh,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-four  (December,  1165). 

■Kaloolm*  natural  son  of  Alexander  I., 

conceived  the  idea  of  making  hims^f  king  of 
the  county  north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in 
place  of  David  I.  In  this  project  he  was 
aided  by  Angus  of  Moray.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  1130,  and  finally  reduced  to 
subjection  (1134). 

XalCOlm,  Sia  JoHM  (b.  1769,  d.  1833), 
waa  bom  at  lAnghobn,  in  DninfriesshiTe.  In 
1783  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet.  He  was 
present  during  the  second  Mysore  War  (q.v.), 
and  was  appointed  Persian  interpreter  in  the 
camp  of  the  Nizam.  In  1798  he  was  assistant 
to  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad.  He  was  present 
at  the  third  Mysore  War  (q.v.),  and  at  its 
termination  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
commission  which  was  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment iA  Mysmre.  When  tiie  commission  had 
dme  its  work,  Malcolm  was  sent  to  the 
Persian  court  (1799),  where  he  succcflsfally 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  the 
French.  He  acted  as  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Wellesley  in  1801—2.  He  acted  as 
political  agent  in  Lord  Lake's  camp  during 
the  Holkar  War,  and  n^taatad  the  Treaty 
of  Baipoor  Qhaat  (1806).  In  1806—7  he 
returned  to  Mysore,  to  act  as  Resident.  In 
1808  he  was  despatched  on  a  second  mission 
to  Persia,  in  which  he  was  totally  nnsuccesB- 
fuL  In  1810  be  waa  again  sent  to  Persia, 
and  waa  well  received.  In  1814  his  Sittoiy 
•f  Ptma  was  pahlished.  He  was  present  as 
Madras  political  agent  and  general  durii^if 
the  Mahratta  War  (1817—18).  He  fought 
with  great  courage  at  Mahidpore,  and  nego- 
tiated the  treaties  with  Holkar  and  Bajee 
Kao.  He  was  prominent  in  the  settlement  of 
Central  India  (1818—19),  and  was  appoint<^d 
political  agent.  In  1821  he  returned  to 
Ene^and.  He  was  created  G.C.B.  In  1827 
he  returned  to  India  as  QMwauxt  of  Bombay. 


In  1830  he  returned  to  England ;  and  in 
1833  he  died.  Malcolm's  FolUieal  Hittory  of 
India  from  1784  to  ^  &  very  valuable 
work.  He  also  wrote  a  Sketch  of  the  Sikh*,  a 
Memoir  of  Central  India,  and  a  Lif0  of  lord 
CliM. 

ladloa  QfteiM. 

Maldon,  Tub  Battlb  of  (991) ,  was  foog^t 
between  tiie  English,  under  BnlitiuiUi,  and 
the  Danes,  led  by  Gnthmund,  and  Olaf  l^n- 
vesson.  The  invaders  were  boldly  resisted, 
but  proved  victorious,  and  Brithnoth  and  a 
large  number  of  the  English  fell.  This 
batUe  owes  its  chief  importance  to  the  grand 
song  which  was  written  in  eommenmatitm 
ofil 

The  atory  of  Ualdon  may  be  read  in  Sweet's 
jlwglo-Jjaxon  S«ad«r.  A 'fine  translation  id 
Kiyeu  bj  Mr.  Freeman  In  hia  Old  fitgluh  flir 
tor\. 

^^\gt\f^rf,^^  Thb.  a  phrase  used  hj 
the  Farfuunent  to  describe  the  king's  enl 
adTisers.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Grand 
Remonstrance.  "  All  the  fault  lb  laid  nptn,  ill 
ministers,  who  are  there  culled  a  malig- 
nant patty  "  (May).  The  Commons  b^ian 
by  saying  that  for  the  last  twelve  months 
they  have  laboured  to  reform  the  evils  which 
afflict  the  Ido^om,  and  "do  jret  find  an 
abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in  those 
parties  and  factions,  who  have  been  the  cause 
of  those  evils."  They  go  on  to  say  that  "  the 
root  of  all  this  mischief"  is  "a  nuUignant  and 
pernicious  design  of  subverting  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  principles  of  government, 
upon  which  the  religion  and  justice  of  this 
kingdom  are  firmly  established."  Strafford 
and  Land  were  the  heads  of  this  "  malignant 
party,'*  who  were  "  the  actors  and  promoters 
of  all  our  misery."  This  party,  they  con- 
clude, still  exiats,  hinders  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  sows  discord  between  king  and 
Parliament,  and  between  Parliament  and 
people.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  &ft«r- 
■vaMA  to  all  who  supported  the  king  against 
the  IWliament.  The  Lord  Mayor  oi  Lcmdon, 
Sir  Richard  Goumey,  says  Clarendon,  "grew 
to  be  reckoned  in  the  first  form  of  the  nulig- 
nants,  which  was  the  term  they  im|MBed  upon 
all  those  they  meant  to  render  odious  to  the 
people." 

ISxj,  Long  P(trlfam«ii(  ;  Clarendon,  iUMHm. 

ICalxnasbiixT,  Williah  of  {b.  eirto 

1195),  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  mediseval 
chroniclers.  His  uneventful  life  was  spent  in 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury,  of  which  he  was 
librarian  and  precentor.  His  most  impoTtaat 
historical  works  are,  The  Oetta  Begum,  The 
Oesta  Pontijkum,  The  Life  of  St.  Ihmttan, 
The  MisCorp  of  Olattonbmy,  and  the  Sitloria 
Novella,  ilie  Oetta  KetiHm  extends  from  the 
year  449  to  1128.  *' Considering  the  age  in 
which  he  hvod,"  says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "the 
sources  whence  he  has  drawn  his  materials 
axe  niTprisingly  nnnmoui.  .  .  .  little 
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Beenu  to  have  escaped  him,  and  his  skill  and 
jnd^ment  in  arrangicg  them  have  SO  kept 
pace  with  his  industry,  that  more  infonnation 
rating  to  manners  and  customs  is,  perhaps, 
to  be  gathered  from  him  than  in»n  all  those 
who  preceded  him."  The  HutoHm  Jfovellm 
eztwds  from  the  year  1126  to  1H2,  vhere  it 
ends  abmptly. 

An  ftditton  of  tke  Hirt.  Swlia  and  Qfta 
was  publiiihed  by  the  Sng.  Hiat.  Boo., 
ana  there  is  a  trauBlatioa  iu  Boliu^  ^wtigawiga 
l^arw.j.    'Ihe  taMta  PontVicam  baa  been  pn1>- 
liahed  in  thu  BoUs  SiJnei. 

K&lown,  Tus  SixoB  OP  (April  16, 
1S15),  occurred  during  the  Goorkha  War. 
After  an  extremely  arduous  service  amid  the 
hills  of  the  Upper  Sutlej,  General  Ochterlony 
Booceeded  in  confiniug  TJmur  Kn^i,  thie 
Goorkha  general,  to  the  fort  of  Malown, 
which  was  situated  on  a  mountain  ridge,  with 
a  steep  declivity  of  2,000  feet  on  two  sides. 
On  April  16  a  sally  was  made  npon  the 
British  works  by  the  whole  Goorkha  force, 
which,  however,  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
the  ktts  of  600  men.  The  occupation  of 
Almorah  (April  27)  isolated  the  Goorkha  force 
in  Malown,  and,  as  Umur  Sio^  refused  to 
come  to  terms,  the  greater  part  of  his  force 
deserted  to  the  English.  He  himself  retired 
into  the  fort,  with  about  200  men,  who  still 
clang  to  him.  But  when  the  Euglish  batteries 
were  about  to  open,  he  felt  unwilling  to 
saorifice  in  a  forlorn  conflict  the  Uvea  of  the 
brave  men  who  had  generously  adhered  to 
lum  to  the  last,  and  accepted  the  terms 
offered  to  him,  thus  ceding  the  whole  of  the 
conqaests  which  the  Kepaulese  had  made 
west  of  the  Kalee.  General  Ochterlony 
allowed  him  to  march  out  with  his  arms  and 
accoutrements,  his  colours,  two  guns,  and  all 
his  personal  property,  "in  consideratioa  of 
the  ddU,  bravery,  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
had  defended  the  country  committed  to  his 
chai^"   [G^ooBKHA  Wab.] 

XalpUtfiut,  Ths  Battlb  or  (Sept  ll, 
1709),  was  fought  during  ^he  War  trf  ttke 
Spaaish  Succession,  between  the  Enfrlish  and 
the  troops  of  the  Empire,  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the 
French,  under  Marshnl  Villars.  The  battle 
was  the  most  bloody  and  obstinately  contested 
of  the  whole  war.  The  Fi»wh  fon^t  with  a 
determination  sach  as  the>'  had  not  shown  in 
the  earlier  battles  of  the  war,  and  their 
despemte  resistance  made  the  battle  a 
slaughter.  Twelve  thonsnnd  of  the  French 
wem  slain,  bnt  the  lose  of  the  allies  was  even 
greater,  and  has  been  put  at  double  the 
number.  The  object  of  Marlhorongh  and 
Eugene  was  Rained,  however,  and  tiie  strong 
town  of  Mons  was  forced  to  surrender. 

Hnrtin,  Htif AtV«     fVonoe Cnxe.lfarninrowgh; 
Jfarlbormtgh  DMpotchM;  Stanbope^  Sinf^ 
Qk^m  Ann9. 

Kalroechtan,  "King  of  Unay,"  was 
the  ion  of  Ldlaoh.    In  1077  ba  zebeUed 

BUT.r-28 


against,  and  was  defeated  by,  Malcolm  Oan- 
mcae.  He  died  in  1085,  having  obtained  a 
partial  independence. 

Kalta,  an  island  in  the  Meditenanean 
Sea,  has  been  well  known  in  history  ever  since 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ.  In  1070  the 
Arabs,  who  had  held  the  island  since  870, 
were  driven  out  by  the  Norman  lords  of 
Sicily,  1090.  Henceforth  it  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sidlian  kingdom  until  IfiSO, 
when  it  was  made  over  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  by  Charles  V.,  who  had  inherited  it 
in  ldl6  together  with  the  crown  of  Aragon ; 
in  1665  the  island  was  attacked  by  the  Turks, 
but  was  successfully  defended,  and  in  spite  of 
subsequent  attacks  by  vaiious  nations,  re- 
mained  in  possession  of  the  Bos^fallers  until 
1798,  when  it  capitulated  to  the  French.  The 
Maltese,  however,  speedily  revolted  against 
their  new  masters,  and  endeavoured  to  drive 
the  Frf  nch  out  v  hile  the  island  wus  blockaded 
from  1798  to  1800  by  a  combined  fleet  of 
Fortugueee,  Sicilian,  and  Englieh  vessels. 
The  Maltese  were  bIbo  assisted  on  land  by 
English  troops,  and  in  September,  1800,  the 
French,  who  were  eommandtd  by  General 
Vaubois,  were  compelled  to  surrender  to 
General  Figot.  By  the  Feace  of  Amiens 
(1802)  it  was  proposed  that  Malta  should  be 
restored  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  this 
was  never  done,  and  in  1814  the  island  wan 
finally  annexed  to  England  by  the  Treaty 
of  Fans,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Maltese. 
The  island  is  now  most  important  as  an 
arsenal  and  dockyard,  and  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  whilst  its 
value  as  a  militair  station  is  great.  The 
capital  of  Malta  is  LaYaletta,  founded  (1666) 
by  La  Yalette,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
ludg^ts  of  St.  John.  Tlie  government  of  the 
island  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  also  the 
commander-in'cbief,  and  a  council  of  eighteen 
members,  ten  of  whom  are  oflScial  ana  ei^ht 
elected.  The  government  of  Malta  also  in- 
cludes the  neighbouring  islands  of  Gozo  and 
Comino. 

Uaitin,  CoIoniM. 

Xalthns,  Thohas  (».  1766,  d.  1834}, 
studied  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
obtained  a  fellowship  and  took  orders.  In 
1604  he  was  appointed  professor  of  hiabny  at 
Haileybury  College.  He  wrote  several  works 
on  political  economy,  including  the  fomona 
TteatUe  on  Fopulaliou  (17it8),  an  Inquiry  mtv 
ihe  Nature  and  IS-ogrets  of  Sent  (1816),  and 
PrineiplM  of  PoHCieal  Economy  (1820).  The 
leading  principle  which  Malthus  lays  down  in 
his  economical  writings  is  that  of  the  miser}' 
caused  by  over  popuLition,  and  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  everywhere  to  increase 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  Hence 
he  argues  that  unless  thn  population  is  kept 
down,  the  time  must  at  length  come  when 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  find  food 
for  it.   His  ttie«iei  are  not  accepted  con- 
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pletely  hy  modem  economists ;  but  their  effects 
on  the  economical  speculation  and  the  poli- 
tical thoaght  of  the  preeent  century  have 
been  unequalled. 

Xaltote,  or  Kalatolta,  meaning 
literally  "an  evil  tax,"  was  the  term  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  unjust  tax  npon  wool 
lavied  liy  Edward  L,  and  othw  fangs.  It 
was  abc^shed  by  art.  viL  (rf  the  CmJImatu 
Cartarum  of  Edward  I. 

Kan,  The  Islb  of  (Moha),  was  in  early 
times  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  population  <A  the 
(Joidelic  stock.  According  to  Bede,  it  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  Edwin  of  North- 
umbria.  Subsequently,  it  was  settled  by 
Xorse  pirates,  and  its  political  institutions  have 
since  been  mainly  of  the  Norse  type,  the  bulk 
If  the  population  and  the  language  remaining 
Celtic  Od  its  conversion  to  Chriatianity  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  bishopric  called  the  Bishopric 
of  Sodor  {i.g.,  the  Southern  Isles,  Sitdreyjar) 
and  Man,  which  first  depended  on  Trondhjem, 
but  ultimately  on  York.  In  1264  Alexander 
III.  of  Scotland  acquired  the  Southern  Isles 
by  purchase  from  Magnus  of  Norway,  and  in 
1276  finally  subdued  the  Manx  men.  Shortly 
aftnwarda  the  island  came  into  tlie  hands  of 
the  English,  and  in  1290  was  granted  by 
Edward  I.  to  John  BalioL  In  1307  Piers 
Gsveston  was  made  lord  of  the  island  bj 
Edward  II.,  though  he  did  not  retain  his 
territory  for  long.  Man  now  passed  succes- 
sively tiuonfl^  the  hands  of  the  Montagues, 
Scropes,  and  Percys  until  it  was  given  in 
1408  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  became  Lord 
or  King  of  Man ;  the  island  remained  in  the 

EiBsosBion  of  the  Stanley  family  (Earls  of 
erby)  until  1735,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Dukes  of  Athole ;  it  was  partly 
sold  to  the  crown  in  1765t  and  oitirely 
nvea  ap  by  its  owner  in  1829.  In  1051 
C^Ie  Rushen,  at  Castletown  the  capital,  was 
bravely  defended  by  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
monille,  Countess  of  Derby,  against  the 
iWliamentary  forces,  and  was  only  sur- 
rendered at  last  owing  to  the  treachery 
of  the  governor,  Christian.    The  island  was 

S'ven  back  to  the  Stanleys  at  theBestoration. 
aring  the  last  century  it  was  notorious  as 
the  resort  of  smugglera.  The  government  of 
the  island  is  independent,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  governor  and  the  Tynwald,  which 
is  composed  of  two  houses  —  namely,  the 
Upper  House,  or  Council,  consisting  of  cer- 
tiun  officials  (usually  ten  in  numbet^,  and  the 
House  of  Keys,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  principal  islanders.  There  ore 
two  deemHters,  or  judges,  who  tiy  civil  and 
oriminal  oases ;  Uiere  are  courts  of  exchequer 
sod  c^incery  besides  common  law  courts. 

Manob,  Chrom-iem  R4Qvm  Mammimi  Ssobe- 
verel,  Hi<{.  of  Jfiin. 

Xaachester  was  a  small  Roman  settle- 
ment, first  occupied  in  a.d.  79.  It  was  re- 
diuied  by  Edwin  fd.  N<Biluual)ria  in  820,  and 


seems  to  have  been  occasicnaaUy  one  of  Uie 
residences  of  the  Northumbrian  princes. 
One  of  Edward  the  Elder's  fortresses  was 
built  here  in  028.  Itwasmadaanuukettown 
in  1301,  and  was  an  important  seat  ttf  the 
woollen  manufacture  earnr  in  the  fourteenth  i 
century.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  Manchester  declared  for  the 
Parliament.  It  was  unsuccessfully  beeiegod 
by  Lord  Strange,  Septembw,  1642,  and  occu- 
pied by  lhaxhx.  January,  1643.  In  the  re- 
open of  174&  it  was  occupied  for  a  few  days 
by  Prince  C^iarles  Edward.  During  the 
American  War  the  citizens  of  Manchefltcr 
(where  by  this  time  a  cotton  manufacture  was 
nourishing)  were  very  hostile  to  the  c<donista, 
and  equipped  a  regiment  to  serve  against 
them.  Serious  riota  against  the  introduction 
of  machinery  took  place  October  9,  1779.  In 
March.  1817,  a  meeting  of  the  "Blan- 
keteer"  rioters  took  place,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  march  on  London.  In  1819 
(August  16)  occurred  the  so-called  "  Peterloo" 
Massacre,  when  a  large  meeting  of  reformers 
was  dispersed  by  the  yeomanry.  Manchester 
was  made  a  Parliamentary  borough  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  with  two  members,  and 
received  a  third  member  in  1869.  In  1847 
Manchester  was  made  the  seat  of  a  Inahoprie, 
the  collegiate  chnrdi  boilt  in  1422  brang  con- 
stituted UL6  cathedral. 

Xanchastar,  Edwabd  Montaoc,  2kd 
Eabl  op  (».  1602,  4,  1671),  eldest  son  of 
Henry,  flist  earl,  educated  u  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain,  represented  Huntingdon- 
shire in  the  fint  two  Parliaments  of  Charles 
II.,  and  was  summoned  to  the  Upper  House 
in  May,  1626,  as  Baron  Montagu,  of  Kim- 
bolton.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl 
of  Manchester,  Nov.  7,  1642.  In  1640  Lord 
Kimbolton  was  one  tyf  the  peers  who  uned 
Charles  to  call  a  I^liament ;  he  also  acted  as 
one  of  the  conunissioneTS  to  treat  with  the 
Scots,  and  his  n^me  was  amongst  those  used 
by  Lord  Saville  in  the  forced  invitaticoi  to  the 
Scots.  In  the  Long  Parliament  he  was  one  of 
Uie  leaders  of  the  Puritans  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  importance  was  shown  by  hia 
being  the  only  peer  joined  with  the  five 
members  impeached  by  the  king.  He  nused 
a  regiment  and  fought  under  Essex  at  Edge- 
hill.  In  Aug.,  1643,  Manchester  was  ap- 
pointed Serjeant-major-general  of  the  dx 
associated  counties,  in  which  capacity  ha 
reconquered  Linooliiahize,  and  took  part  in 
the  battle  <rf  Harston  Moor.  Hia  anbor- 
dinate^  Cromwell,  to  whom  most  of  these  sue- 
cesses  were  due,  blamed  him  for  the  slowness 
of  his  movements  after  that  battle,  and  the 
little  use  he  made  of  the  victory.  Hanchee- 
■  ter,  with  the  army  of  the  Assodation,  was 
summoned  south  to  Of^ose  the  king  after  his 
▼iotory  over  Eases,  in  ComwalL  Bat  he 
•bowed  at  tho  aaeond  battle  <rf  Newbury,  and 
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after  it,  the  same  hentatioD  to  make  lue  of  a 
BucceeB,  or  an  opportunity.  Cromvell  ac- 
cused him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a 
Uvely  quarrel  took  place.  ▲  oommittee  of 
the  Commona  was  appcnnted  which  heard 
witneesdB,  and  coUectea  eridonce  against  the 
earl;  but  the  charge  was  dropped  when 
Hancheeter  had  been  removed  frrai  command 
1^  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  The  earl 
xemaised,  however,  one  of  the  Ddrby  Hoose 
Conunittee,  and  beoune  ^eaker  of  tibte  House 
of  Lords,  and  one  of  the  Keepers  the  Great 
Seal.  He  also  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Univenity  of  Cambridge,  and  conducted  the 
visitation  and  reform  of  that  unireinty. 
Manchester  resisted  the  trial  of  the  king  and 
the  foundation  of '  the  Commwwealth,  re- 
fused to  sit  in  Cromwell's  House  of  liords, 
and  hetoed  to  bring  about  the  Bestorstion. 
CSmrlee  IL  ai^K»nted  him  Jiord  Chamberlain 
in  oxder  to  prove  his  reoMwiliation  with  the 
I^byterianB. 

VonehMttr'*  QiMmb  witX  Cromwrit  (Ounden 
Bodetv) ;  Camdtm  MUUUanu,  vol.  vOL  ;  CUren- 
don,  Hiri.  q^Uu  BibtUjm  and  LvT*. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Xa&chestsr,  Chaklss  Montaoc,  Eabl 
and  Di;kb  of  (a.  1722),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  earidom  in  1682.  At  the  Kevolution 
he  joined  the  northern  rising  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  accompanied  Wil- 
liam lit.  to  Ireland.  In  1696  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice.  In  the  following  year 
Hanchestcr  went  as  envoy  to  Paris,  where  he 
shortly  was  informed  that  Louis  had  accepted 
the  Spanish  crown  for  his  grandson.  He  sent 
news  to  William  of  the  proclamation  of  James 
m.  aa  King  of  England,  and  was  at  once  re- 
called. His  correspondence  at  the  time  reveals 
feelings  of  deqwndency.  He  became  Secretary 
of  State,  but  on  the  accession  of  Anne  was 
dismissed  from  office.  In  1707  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  but  was  instrocted  to 
stop  at  Vienna,  in  order  to  try  and  dissuade 
the  Emperor  from  sending  troops  to  Kaples. 
On  the  death  of  Anne,  Manchester  declared 
for  the  house  of  Hanover.  He  was  created 
Duke  of  Manchester  in  1719. 

XandaviUe.  Williah  db  {4.  1189), 
Earl  of  Essex  and  Albemarle,  was  one  of  the 
commanders  in  Henry  II.'s  French  wars,  and 
was  frequently  employed  by  that  king  on  di- 
plomatic business.  On  Richard's  accession 
Mandeville  was  appointed  Justiciar  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  absence  on  the 
Crusade  conjointly  with  Hugh  de  Padsey,  but 
he  held  this  office  only  two  months,  when  he 
suddenly  died. 

Xandnbratilia  was  the  eon  of  a  chief  of 
the  Trinobantes,  who  had  been  murdered  by 
OasmveUaonns.  On  Ctesar's  seeond  invasioa 
Ifandubratins  jtdned  the  Romans,  and  anated 
them  against  Casrivellannus  as  a  reward  for 
his  help.   Omar  restored  him  to  his  chi^ 


tainship,  and  compelled  CasBiveUaoniu  to 
promise  not  to  make  war  upon  him. 

Xangalore,  Tbxaty  or  (May  1 1 , 
1784),  was  concluded  between  the  English  and 
Tippoo.  It  was  based  on  a  mutual  r^titution 
of  conquests,  but  no  compensation  was  obtained 
for  the  atrocious  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  Tippoo.  Tippoo  was  recognised 
sovereign  of  the  Camatic  Balaghaut,  which 
he  had  conquered  from  the  Nizam.  The  king- 
dom of  Travancore  was  dectared  to  be  under 
•RngUA  jffotection. 

Xaniittrs,  Lokd  John  Jambs  Bobbrt 

g.  1818),  was  the  second  sen  of  the  fifth 
uke  of  Rutland.  In  1841  he  was  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  elected  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  Newark.  In  1862  he  accepted  the  poet  of 
First  Commisrioner  of  Works  under  Lord 
Derby,  and  was  sworn  a  Privy  OonncOlor. 
In  1868 — 69  he  held  the  same  office  during 
Lord  Derby's  second  administration ;  and  for 
a  third  time,  under  Lord  Derby,  in  1866 — 67, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  On  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  power  (1874)  Lord  John 
Mann69B  was  appointed  Poetnuuter-Qeneral, 
with  a  seat  in  the  caUnet. 

Xanny  (or,  Db  Manmay),  f^ut  Waltbs 
(d,  1372),  was  a  native  of  Hainault,  and  came 
over  to  E^Iand  in  the  train  of  Queen 
Fhtlhipa,  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in 
the  French  wan  of  Edward  III  .'s  reign,  and 
in  1342  reheved  the  Countess  of  Montfort, 
who  was  besieged  in  Hcnnelton.  In  1344  he 
commanded  in  Gascon^  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  In  1347,  despite  a  safe-conduct  he 
bad  obtained,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French,  and  King  PhUip  would  have  put  him 
to  death  but  for  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.  He  served  in  France 
again  in  1360  and  1369,  and  founded  the 
ChRrtertumse  in  London  shortly  before  his 
death. 

XanOF.     "Manor"  waa  the  Norman 

name  for  the  Saxon  township :  "  Villas  quas  a 
manendo  manerios  vulgo  rooamua,"  Ordericns 
Vitalis  quaintly  says.  But  it  differed  from  the 
township,  as  cndinarily  regarded,  in  that,  to 
use  the  phrase  Sir  H.  Uiune,  it  was  not  a 
group  of  households  democtatically  organised 
and  governed,  but  a  group  of  tenant*  auto- 
ctatiodly  organised  and  governed.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  this  change  had  largely 
taken  place  before  the  Nonnan  invasion ;  the 
Conquest  did  litUe  more  than  organise  and 
extend  a  system  which  had  already  nown 
up,  and  give  it  a  new  name.  Mauv 
causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood, 
brought  many  originally  free  townships  into 
a  condition  of  dependence.  Every  freeman 
had  to  find  someone  who  would  act  as  a  per- 
mnnoit  surety  for  him,  or  ierA,  and  be 
aoswenhb  for  his  appearance  in  ooorts  of 
law;  and  soch  a  bcni  would  naturally  be 
found  in  the  moat  important  men  of  the 
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village.  The  burden  of  milifaiy  service,  also, 
caused  men  to  contnuMd  themselves  to  others. 
As  this  protection  would  only  be  given  in  re- 
turn for  Bervicea  of  some  kind,  there  was  "  a 
constant  assimilation  going  on  between  the 
poor  landowner  and  the  mere  cultivator  of  his 
lead's  land  "  (Stubbs).  The  state  of  things  at 
the  IwKinning  of  tho  eleventh  centur}'  is  iJIuB- 
teited%y  the  Hectitudinn  Smgularum  Perto- 
narum.  This  begins  with  two  general  sections 
as  to  the  duties  of  th^ns  and  genaatt.  While 
the  thegn  is  subjei^t  to  the  trinoda  mceuitai, 
the  geneat  is  not  only  to  pay  ffofol  or  rent, 
but  to  "  ride  and  carry  and  lead  loads,  work 
and  support  his  lord,  reap  and  mow,  out  the 
hedge  and  keep  it  up  ...  .  and  go  errands 
far  and  near  wherever  he  is  directed."  A 
distinction  is  drawn  between  two  classes  of 
ganeats,  the  cottiers  and  the  geburi.  The 
service  of  tho  latter  is  fixed  at  two  days  a 
week,  with  some  slight  additions,  and  he  holds 
a  Ifordiani  {vii-gaU  in  the  bwdifth  century 
Latin  translation).  His  positton  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  villein  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  whole 
country  is  found  to  be  divided  into  "  manors," 
which  are  regarded  as  the  units  of  the  feudal 
organisation  of  society.  For  the  first  two 
centuries  the  evidence  as  to  village  life  is  scanty 
and  of  doubtful  import,  but  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  there  are  abundant 
sources  of  information.  Of  these  the  chief 
are  the  Hundrel  R.)lls  of  Edward  I.— a  sur- 
vey of  Ave  midland  counties  in  1279,  Fleta 
(mva  Ed.  I.),  and  the  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Winslow  for  the  reign  of  Kdward  III.  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  may  be  thus 
aammarised : — A  manor  was  divided  into 
demesne  land  and  land  in  villenage.  The 
former  iu'  luded  the  home-farm  of  the  lord, 
and  portions  held  by  "free  tenants"  either 
by  socage  or  by  military  service.  The  land 
in  villenagc  was  occupitHl  by  persons  of  two 
dsisea  (as  in  the  Reeliludiuee).  Two-tiiirds  or 
more  of  the  soil  were  usually  h^  in  virgalee 
or  balf-virgitos,  by  a  virgato  (=  Northum- 
brian kuebaaii-laiid)  being  understood  a  house 
and  messuage  in  the  village  and  some  thirty 
acres  of  arable  knd,  held  in  acre  or  half-acre 
pieces  scattered  over  the  throe  common  fields 
and  cultivate!  according  to  a  common  plan; 
to  these  must,  of  course,  be  added  a  share  in 
the  pasture.  Inferior  to  these  virgarii  or 
ffeerdlinge  were  ths  cottiers  who  tilled  only 
some  five  to  ten  acres.  The  servit^  rendered 
by  both  classes  miy  ba  divided  into  week  work 
(ploughing,  reaping,  &c,  usually  for  two  or 
utiee  days  a  week,  or  at  fixed  times), 
eariae  or  haon  dayt  (special  services),  and  fixed 
pB3rmQats  in  money  or  kind.  Oxen  and 
ploi^hs  for  LihouT  on  the  lord's  demesne  wpro 
provided  snmetimos  by  the  villeins  alone, 
sometimes  by  villeins  and  lords  jointly;  the 
colttera,  howovor,  having  neiUwr,  took  no 
part  in  the  work  of  ploughing.   Tbma  ser- 


vices were  often  commuted  for  money  pay- 
ments, though  local  usage  varied  considerably. 
For  instance,  in  Bedfordshire  and  Bucking- 
hamshire, under  Edward  I.,  commutation  was 
general,  while  in  Uuutingdonshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire it  seems  to  have  been  the  exoeptiou. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  villeias  were 
also  subject  to  such  servile  "incidenti'*  of 
their  t^ure  as  the  marriage-fine  and  the 
like.  I'ho  chief  officials  of  Uie  manor  were 
the  seneschal  or  stewai-d  who  represented  the 
lord,  sometimes  over  several  manors,  held 
the  courts  and  arranged  the  ploughing;  the 

Ertepoaitus  or  reeve,  reio-esentiug  and  elected 
y  the  villeins,  and  responsible  for  tba  per- 
f  onmanoe  of  the  due  ser\-ices ;  and  the  buliff 
or  farm  manager.  In  all  manors  were  two 
courts,  confused  somewhat  in  practice  though 
separate  in  legal  theory :  the  court  baron,  re- 
presenting the  old  mark  moot  or  assembly  of 
the  villagers,  to  make  by-laws  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  common  fields;  and  the  eomt 
euetomary,  for  business  axiang  out  of  the 
villein  Imure.  Many  manois  had  also  a 
court  leet  or  criminal  juiisdiction,  i.*.,  an 
exemption  from  the  hundred  courts  by  granUi 
of  sac  and  eoc,  and  to  this  was  often  added 
view  of  frankplf^e,  which  freed  the  tenants 
from  the  neoesnty  of  attending  at  the  Greato* 
Court  of  the  Hundred,  or  Sheriff's  Toon. 
6uch  was  the  meditev'al  constitution  of  the 
Manor,  and  such  through  the  changes  of 
English  political  history  is  what  it  has  since 
rctnainecl  to  a  large  extent  in  theory ;  though 
the  functions  of  the  manorial  courts  and 
officers  have  altogether  lost  their  importance. 

The  cliief  orfsinal  imtborttiea  besides  thoM 
mentione'l  above  are  Domntiay,  tbe  Liber  Sijir 
of  Per<^rbon>u<rh,  The  B'>M(n  Book,  the  New- 
minatar,  Kelso,  Worowter  and  OlonOMter 
CaTttdariea,  the  DoniMrfay  qTS.  Pmd'a,  and  Fltx- 
HTberr,  Soke  i^  Stm^jfNjr  (ISSB);  Stnblw. 
Cnn*t.  HH..  ch.  vii.;  Bt«bo>im,  Enigi.  roiof* 
Cmnmimitti ;  IUbs,  Vittagt  ODMumMtttM,  leot.  r.  i 
and  CnnD t nghMn,  Orowtb  ^  AwUth  AidiHlnr. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Kansfleld,  Wtlltak  MmnAT,  Earl  or 

fS.  1705,  rf.l793j,  WHH  the  fourth  son  of  David, 
Earl  of  Stormont,  and  was  bom  at  Scone, 
near  Perth.  He  wan  e<lncated  at  Westminster 
and  Oxfdrd,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1730.  In  1740  he  was  made  a  king's 
counsel,  and  two  yean  later  Solicitor- 
General,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  fbr 
Boroughbridfje.  In  the  following  year  he 
increased  his  reputation  by  his  defence 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  aijainst  the 
proceedings  tal(pn  in  Parliament  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Portoous  moK  In  175*  he 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  Attomey-Genemli 
and  two  years  later  he  became  Lord  Chief 
Jnstira  of  Enclnnd,  with  the  title  of  Baron 
Mansfield.  In  his  new  position  he  at  on<Yi 
proceeded  to  reform  the  slow  smd  tedious 
praotico  of  the  court.  In  1757  he  was 
induced  to  accept  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer^  which  he  held  for  only 
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three  months,  and  in  the  same  year  he  waa 
for  the  second  time  offered  the  Great  Seal 
and  anin  zehued  to  take  it.  TJiif<ntuiiately, 
Lord  Waiwfleld  accepted  a  Beat  in  tiie  cabinet^ 
and  ao  assumed  the  character  of  a  political 
judge,  nor  was  the  popular  onspicion  ro- 
aeaured  bv  his  growing  coldnees  to  Chatham 
en  the  death  of  Ueorg;e  II.  and  the  rise 
of  Lord  Bute.  On  the  question  of  general 
warranto,  though  atiU  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  he  supported  Pratt's  judgment 
and  affirmed  their  illegality.  On  the  tall  of 
the  OrenviUe  ministry,  Lord  Uanstield  re- 
tired from  the  cabinet,  and  now  for  the  first 
time  encountered  Lord  Camden  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  subject  of  America  the 
two  great  judges  were  opposed,  Lord  Mans> 
field  Dolding  the  absolute  dominion  of  Eng- 
land over  the  colonies.  When  Chatham  re- 
signed ia  1768,  the  Duke  of  tirafton  called  in 
the  advice  of  Lord  Mansfield;  but  when  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  to 
Camden,  he  again  refused  the  Great  Seal. 
On  Torke's  death  the  seal  was  put  into  com- 
mission, and  Lord  Mansfield  virtually  acted  as 
Lnrd  Chancelkv.  On  Lord  N<nth*s  accesaion 
to  power  began  a  Beries  of  encoonten  be* 
twera  Mansfield  and  Chatham  on  the  subject 
of  Wilkes's  deotum  for  Middlesex ;  the  cause 
of  the  former  was  thoroughly  bad,  and  he 
came  hot  feebly  out  (d  the  fray.  Nor  did 
the  Chief  Justice  add  to  his  reputation  by  his 
chargee  to  the  jury  on  the  law  of  libel,  which 
80  often  occupied  the  courts  in  consequence 
of  the  prosecution  of  Woodfall  and  other 
printers;  chaises  which  exposed  him  to  the 
attacks  of  JnniuB.  In  October,  1776,  he  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  During  the 
kter  years  of  his  career  he  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  and  took  but  titUe  part  in  politics. 
In  1788  "the  increamng  inflrmitiea  of  Lord 
Mansfield  induced  him  to  retire  from  his 
office,  after  having  presided  with  distin- 
goisfaed  lustre  as  head  of  the  common  law 
for  upwards  of  thirty-two  years."  After  this 
he  lived  almost  entirely  in  retirement,  taking 
Uttie  or  no  part  in  politics,  until  his  death,  in 
March,  1798,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
nine.  His  reputation  has  been  established 
beyond  all  dispute ;  and  he  lives  for  posterity 
as  the  greatest  common  law  judge  of  modem 
times,  and  as  the  founder  of  oor  commercial  law, 
Campbell,  UvM  of  (h*  Chief  Jvttien ;  Macao- 

hy,  Xnayt  m  ChaOum!  Stanhope,  Ettt.  of 

SnglMd;   Chotkm  CorrMMHuUnM;  Haasay. 

Hitt.  of  Eng.;  Trev^ljan,  farty  Tenn  ef  foxi 

Lord  Walda^Te,  Mtmoir*. 

[W.  R.  S.] 

XaSLn&otlUW.  The  rise  and  pogress 
of  manufaotnre  in  England  may  be  said  to  be, 
after  the  political  development  oi  English 
institutions,  Uie  most  striking  &ct  in  the 
history  of  modem  dvilisation.  It  will  be 
qnito  obvions  that  no  eommiiniiir  can  qiere 
labour  for  any  otbcr  prooesa  than  that  of 


supplying  food,  and  other  bare  necessaries  of 
life,  as  long  as  all  the  labour  of  those  who 
oonstitnte  the  community  is  needed  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  necessaries.  In  utterly 
inhospitable  climates,  and  among  peoples  who 
have  emei^ed  from  barbarism,  there  is  no 
room  lor  that  division  of  employments  which 
enables  persons  to  devote  thcmeelves  to  call- 
ingB  defined  to  supply  the  products  which, 
can  be  exchanged  re^Uarly  for  food  and 
siniilar  necesaaxies.  Even  after  agricntture 
ia  practised,  and  the  labour  of  the  nosband- 
man  can  supply  him  with  more  food  than  is 
needful  for  his  own  wants  and  the  wants  of 
his  family,  manufactures  proper,  as  opposed 
to  domestic  industry',  grow  very  slowly.  The 
husbandmsn's  labour  is  fruitful,  but  is  exposed 
to  risks,  and  it  is  found  that  in  the  early  histoir 
of  communiUes  the  reality  or  pretenceof  defend- 
ing him  in  his  caUing  is  the  first  division  of 
employments  which  is  developed,  and  forms  tlie 
excuse  for  the  first  charge  which  is  put  on  his 
resources.  The  history  of  modem  Europe,  as 
illustnted  by  its  most  ancient  documents,  is 
quite  ccmdosive  on  this  subject.  The  change 
uf  government,  the  establishment  of  a  red- 
prc^  ohligatim  between  superior  and  in- 
ferior, whidi  is  the  essence  of  that  which  we 
know  as  the  feudal  system,  was  affirmed  and 
justified  on  the  plea  that  the  king's  peace 
and  the  lord's  protection  were  a  real  boon  to 
the  husbandman,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
paid  for. 

In  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  long  before 
the  English  maaufactures  had  devdoped, 
Venice,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  those  of  the 
Low  Countries  had  become  important  seats  of 
industry.  In  the  history  of  manufactures,  it 
is  foona  to  be  almost  invariably  the  case  that 
the  supply  of  a  surplus  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, other  than  food,  precedes  the  local  de- 
velopment of  manufacture  from  other  products. 
The  English  people  supplied  wool  for  the 
Flranish  manufacturers  long  before  they  be- 
came the  rivals  of  the  Flemings  in  woollen 
goods,  just  as  the  Australian  English  do  now. 

Manufacturing  countries  have  always  deve- 
loped at  a  very  earlv  stage  of  their  existence 
free  inatttntionB,  and  impatience  at  despotiam, 
whether  it  was  over  action  or  over  thoo^^ 
This  has  been  seen  in  all  European  experience. 
Beaistance  to  arbitrary  authority  was  deve* 
loped  with  more  or  less  enet^ry  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  southern  France,  of  Italy, 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  those  patts  of 
England  which  were  eqiedally  the  cnuUe  of 
manufacturing  indnstxy.  These  diatricts  also 
are  characterised  by  opposition  to  Papal 
authority,  and  by  the  dissemination  of  opinions 
which  the  hierarchy  of  the  age  called  hereti- 
caL  The  struggle  of  the  Flemish  Nether- 
lands witli  the  dukes  of  the  house  of 
Bnrgnndy,  and  thnr  descendants,  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  continued  for 
eenturiea.  Hie  States  were  at  last  aubdnbd, 
and  their  maniifactnrea  were  rained  when 
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they  became  obedient.  The  same  facte  apply 
to  the  free  cities  of  the  Crerman  Empire,  to 
those  of  Italy,  northern  Spain,  and  other 
regions.  Political  freedom  and  religious 
liberty  are  conditions  almost  absolate  of 
manufacturing  energy  and  success. 

The  opportunity  for  early  manufacture  is 
aided  or  even  caused  by  advantages  of  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  natural  products.  In  past 
times  the  first  two  were  all-important.  Manu- 
facture implies  trade,  and  neither  could  be 
conrenie&tly  carried  on  in  countries  where 
harbours  are  neriodically  bloclrod  with  ice,  or 
were  remote  from  other  centres  of  oommeroe. 
Hence  the  great  marts  of  early  Europe,  and  by 
impliciUion  the  chief  manuf^Lcturing  centres, 
were  situated  on  the  routes  of  ancient  com- 
merce. The  cities  of  Italy  received  the  eastern 
produce  of  the  world,  and  conveyed  them 
acroH  the  Alps  and  dowa  the  Rhine,  all  the 
localities  on  the  route  becoming  rich  by  trade, 
and  the  exchange  of  their  own  products.  When 
the  roads  through  Central  Asia  were  blocked 
by  Turkish  hordes,  and  when,  finally,  the  la»t 
remaining  route  was  blocked  by  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  was  impovwidied,  and  the 
German  cities  with  them.  Amsterdam  and 
the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  became  opulent 
partly  because'  Uiey  were  on  the  highway 
of  the  Ithine,  partly  because  they  absorbed 
and  distributed  the  produce  of  Scandinavia 
and  the  Baltic.  But  some  of  the  advantages 
of  climate  were  not  yet  discovered,  or  had  not 
yet  become  important.  In  the  manufacture 
of  textile  fabrics,  a  moist  and  equable  climate 
has  been  found  to  be  of  the  highest  value ; 
but  in  those  days  it  was  of  little  importance, 
for  the  texture  of  the  product  was  coarse,  and 
its  quality  was  low.  Similarly,  as  all  weaving 
was  done  by  hand,  and  in  rude  looms,  the 
presence  of  such  materials  as  would  save 
nnman  labour  by  mechanical  appUanees  was 
undisoorered,  and  its  absence  was  therefore 
not  appreciated. 

Five  centuries  ago  England  was,  in  con- 
trast with  other  European  nations,  opulent,  on 
the  way  to  free  institutions,  and  on  the  whole 
possessed  of  an  effecti^'O  and  vigorous  poUoe 
over  offenders  against  the  king's  peace.  It 
had  a  considerable  export  trade  in  wool,  by 
which  the  Flemish  weavers,  as  yet  under  the 
miM  rule  of  their  native  counts,  grew  rich. 
Inferior  to  this  trade,  but  still  important,  was 
that  in  hides,  which  were  also  exported  to  the 
Flemish  tanneries.  But  domestic  mannbo- 
tures  were  few,  and  these  were  neariy  all 
centred  in  the  eastern  counties,  particulariy 
in  Norfolk.  For  fine  linens  and  the  better 
kinds  of  cloth,  England  depended  on  the  Low 
Countries.  Notwithstanding  her  enormous 
deposits  of  iron,  she  relied  for  the  better  kinds 
on  the  Baltic  trade,  especially  on  that  from 
Scandinavia.  She  manufactured  a  little  glass, 
but  most  of  what  was  needed  for  churches 
and  outlfls  came  from  Normandy.   The  ate 


of  coal  ior  smelting  purposes  was  unknown. 
It  was  merely  employed  for  domestic  nse  in 
Lcmdon  and  a  few  porta  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts.  For  salt,  a  most  important 
article  in  mediBsval  economy,  England  relied 
almost  entirely  on  the  sonth-weet  of  France, 
where  indeed  tiie  English  king  had  long  niUd 
over  a  wide  and  ojulent  district.  The  few 
ertioleB  of  luxury  which  were  purchased  by 
the  king,  his  nobles,  and  the  gieot  eccleoastics 
came  from  Italy,  such  as  silk  goods  and  the 
best  kinds  of  armour.  Even  the  better  breeds 
of  honea  were  imported  into  England,  and  all 
these  attides  were  paid  for,  in  the  main,  by 
wool,  in  which  Eng^d  had  a  nunu^oly  (is 
the  most  characteristiu  kind. 

Gradually,  and  particulariy  during  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  first  half  of  the 
tifteenth  century,  the  doth  manufacture 
which  had  been  gntth'  iminored  by  the 
frequent  inunigrstion  of  Flemings  into  eastsm 
England,  spread  southwards  and  westwards. 
The  reason  for  this  migration  was  nndoabtedly 
the  disoovery  that  a  finer  and  stronger  yam 
can  be  twisted  in  a  damp  climate.  Now, 
Noifolk,  the  original  home  of  the  woollen 
manufactore,  is  the  dxiest  county  in  England, 
and  Devondure,  to  which  the  muinfadture 
gradually  spread,  is  one  of  the  wettest.  Here 
it  remainea  till  the  discovery  of  steam  power, 
when  it  naturally  went  to  the  district  where 
coal  is  cheap  and  the  climate  is  moist.  This 
is  especially  the  characteristic  of  I^ncashire 
and  Yorkuiire,  where  the  industry  finally 
settled.  The  same  causes  led  to  the  devdop^ 
ment  of  the  linen  and,  lastly,  the  cotton 
industry  in  Ei^land.  But  the  climate  is  not 
equally  favourable  to  silk  weaving  and 
dyeing,  for  which  a  dear  sky  and  hti^t  son 
are  special  requisites.  The  grovrth  of  these 
manufactures  was  materially  aided  by  the 
wars  of  religion,  as  a  consequence  of  which 
aomerouB  eddies,  from  the  R^ormation  to  the 
RsTolvtioa,  mignUed  to  England,  bringing 
with  them  the  appliances  and  the  skill  wilJi 
which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar,  of 
which  persecution  could  not  deprive  them. 
But  for  a  renr  long  period,  English  mannJ 
factures  could  ill  bear  the  oon^ietition  of 
foreign  manufacture,  and  while  the  ^rlia- 
ment  and  government  exercised  a  very 
vigorous  police  over  the  quality  of  the  articles 
produced,  they  were  importuned  oonstantly 
tor  protection  to  English  industry,  a  claim  to 
which  they  gave  little  heed,  tilt  after  the 
Revolution  the  administration  of  afhira  passed 
from  the  king  and  his  agents  to  a  Parliamoit 
of  landownere  and  traders,  and  an  administra- 
tion dependent  on  their  good-will. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  was  cfaisfly  oairied 
on  in  Derbyshire,  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  the 
Sheffield  district,  the  produce  of  the  former 
being  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  lattm*,  and 
both  being  greatly  so  to  that  of  Spain  and 
Sweden.  The  art  of  produdng  cast-iron  from 
pit-coal  is  commonly  said  to  liaTe  been  a 
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disooveiy  of  the  middle  of  the  Beventeenth 
oeotory.  This  ia  an  error,  for  it  was  known 
m  oentnry  before ;  many  of  ElizalMth's  piecea 
•of  ordnanoe  lutving  been  made  from  cafit- 
iron.  Bat  smelting  with  pit  coal  was  not 
extensively  practised  till  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  probable  that 
Dadley,  who  is  oredited  with  the  invention, 
did  no  more  than  make  conaidraable  improve- 
menta  in  theprooeas.  It  ia  certain  that  great 
progress  was  made  in  nunofaotares  during 
the  seresteenth  century,  and  as  osnal  a  great 
deTelo[anent  <d  trade  took  place,  tot  whatever 
may  be  the  course  of  tmde  in  a  counbr^ 
where  commerce  is  firmly  developed,  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  estaUisfa  tnide  except 
domestic  mannfiactare  is  first  fsirly  started. 
At  the  latter  end  of  ttia  seventeenth  century 
the  Bevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
followed  by  a  considerable  immigiation  of  eilk 
weavers  into  England,  especially  into  London, 
and  the  eetablisnment  <n  a  silk  industry  in 
this  country,  after  many  attempts  had  been 
made  to  introduce  this  manufacture,  the 
earlieat  being  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  beginning  of  England's  real  pre- 
eminence in  manufacture  daj^  from  the  dis- 
covery of  steam,  and  of  the  simultaneous  inven- 
tion of  those  mechanical  processes  by  which  the 
labour  of  man  is  saved  and  force  is  n^ulated 
and  multiplied.  The  former  was  the  work  of 
Watt  and  others,  the  latter  of  Arkwright  and 
his  rivals.  England  posseHCfl  the  largest 
depodts  of  coal  and  iron  in  jnozimity  to  each 
other  and  to  the  market.  The  coal  and  iron 
fields  of  the  United  States  are  infinitely 
more  extensive,  but  fhey  are  distant  from 
the  seaboard.  There  are  depoeita  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Belgium,  hut  the  field  is 
small*  and  the  produce  may  aoon  be  ex- 
hausted. Hence  England,  were  trade  free 
with  other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  world, 
could  for  a  long  pwiod,  the  length  of  which 
is  rather  gueased  at  than  measured,  supply 
the  wants  of  the  civilised  world,  at  least  in 
the  most  important  particulars.  She  has  also 
the  enwrnous  advanta^  of  a  moist  and 
equable  dioiate,  a  condition  whidi  is  likely  to 
endure,  even  ijf  the  other  advantages  are 
lessened,  and  to  make  this  country  tiie  per- 
manent home  of  the  higher  and  finer  textile 
{alnrios. 

English  industry  has  not  only  had  to  over- 
come the  ordinary  difBcultiee  which  beset  all 
industries,  and  the  rivalry  of  other  com- 
mmiities,  natural  obstacles  to  all  industry, 
but  the  jealous  and  watchful  energy  of 
foreign  protection.  Undoubtedly  English 
goods  are  excluded  from,  or  only  grudgingly 
admitted  into  countries  where  ^ey  might 
advantageously  compete  on  &ir  grounds. 
But  it  will  be  noticed  that  even  when  thus 
weighted  they  do  overleap  tiieae  batrriera ;  and 
it  mar  be  sanW  eondndeid  flutt  invention  and 
intelligence  bemg  invariably  developed  under 
difficiuties,  the  tiaining  which  both  factors  in 


the  result,  employers  and  workmen,  hare  had, 
has  rendered  them  peculiarly  reedy  for  the 
adopttoo  oi  more  generous  tarifib  hy  ftae^cn 
countries,  and  for  the  occurrence  of  those  emer- 
gencies which  arise  in  the  political  history  of 
all  countries,  when  an  exceptional  demand 
levels,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  barriers  which 
a  protective  policy  has  raised. 

See  for  the  Middle  Ages  and  contemponur  hls- 

torj,  Kogon'a  Uittory  of  AgricvUitrnatd  PricM  ; 

Th*  Centwry  of  InMHlt'ont;  Porter,  ProjirM* 

th«Xatum;  HcCaUoch,  iMrttmarv  ^  OomM«re*; 

Ciinntoghiun.  Aiatory  y  Commtret.  (The  mono- 

aba  on  F&rticolar  tiadM  ue  too  Quttierona 
DMrtion.  1 

Kawi  Van.  After  the  tnuuler  <a 
the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  crown 
by  the  Treaty  of  Waitongi,  1840,  the  settlers 
were  engaged  in  constant  disputes  with  the 
natives  respecting  land.  The  first  Maori 
War  took  phwe  1643 — 47,  and  resulted  in  the 
deflnitira  ctf  boundaries.  In  1868,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  the  whites, 
war  broke  out  again,  and  was  ended  by  the 
submissiai  of  the  natives,  Aug.,  1864. 
In  1868  there  were  renewed  disturbances, 
and  a  massacre  of  the  settlers  at  Poverty 
Bay  and  Mohaka.  The  third  war  broke  out 
in  consequence  in  July,  1869,  and  lasted  till 
January,  1870,  when  the  natives  submitted. 

[AVBTltALIA.] 

Kar,  BoKALD,  Eau.  op,  the  son  of 
Christian,  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  passed 
most  of  his  youth  in  captivity  at  the  E^gludi 
court,  and  was  therefore  singularly  ignorant 
of  his  native  country,  when  in  1382  he  was 
dected  r^;ent  in  the  place  of  Randolph. 
Soon  after  his  election  to  this  responsible 
office,  he  was  completely  beaten  at  Duplin  by 
Edward  BalioL 

Mar,  AuxANDBR,  Eahl  op,  the  natural 
son  of  Alexander  of  Ross,  suniained  the 
Wolf  of  Badenoch,  was  in  his  youth  a  sort  of 
Highland  robber;  in  1392  he  defeated  the 
Lowlauders,  whose  lands  he  was  about  to 
ravage  at  Oaaklune,  and  in  1404,  carried  off 
the  ConntesB  of  Uar  from  het  castle  of 
Kildrummy  ;  having  married  her,  he  became 
Earl  of  Mar,  and  in  that  capacity  led  the 
royal  troops  at  Harlaw  (q.v.).  In  1431  he 
was  defeated  at  Lochaber  a  Highland  force 
under  Donald  Baloch. 

Kar,  John,  Earl  of,  was  a  brother  of 
Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  James 
III.  He  is  dcecribed  as  "comelie  in  all 
his  behaviouros,"  and  as  a  bold  warrior  and 
skilful  politician.  His  popularity  aroused  the 
iealousv  of  Cochxane,  the  lavonrite  of 
James  ill.,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  give 
orden  for  his  murder. 

Ibr.  John  Erbkikb,  Earl  of  (rf.  1572), 
the  uncle  <^  Murray,  Regent  of  Bcotlana, 
was  Oovetnor  of  Stirling  Castle^  where  he 
had  the  chai^  of  the  inuuit  James  TI.  In 
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1571,  he  repulsed  an  attack  upon  Stirling  by 
the  queen'B  pai-ty,  and  in  the  same  year, 
oa  the  death  of  Lennox,  he  was  elected 
regent,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
moderation  and  ahility  until  his  death  (Oct. 
28,  1673}.  "  He  was  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  the  kingdom,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "  who 
could  have  enjoyed  the  office  of  regent  with- 
out envy,  and  hare  kept  it  without  loss  of 
repotation." 

ICkt,  John,  Earl  of  {d.  1834),  son  of  the 
regent,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  (1678) 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  yonng  king 
James  VI.  In  1582,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ruthven  Baid  (q.v.),  and  had  in 
oonaeqaffiice  to  take  refuge  in  Eneland,  where 
he  resided  for  some  time  at  Newcattle.  in 
oompany  with  other  "banished  lords."  He 
was  one  of  those  who  attempted  to  go  to  the 
rescue  of  the  king  at  the  Oowrte  tragedy 
(q.7.).  In  1601  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
fUisabeth ;  he  accompanied  James  VI.  to 
England,  and  became  one  of  his  Privy 
Coancillora  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1616). 

Kar^  JoHir  Erskinb,  11th  Earl  op 
{d.  1732),  entered  public  life  early  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  as  a  Whig,  but  soon  joined  the 
Tory  party.  His  triimning  policy  obtained 
for  nim  the  nickname  of  "  Itobbing  John." 
He  joined  the  Whigs  in  advocatii^  the 
Scotch  Union,  and  in  1706  was  Secretfuy  of 
State  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Scotch  Parliament.  In  1710, 
he  became  Secretary  of  State  and  Manager 
for  Scotland  under  the  Tory  administration. 
On  the  acceesion  of  George  1.  he  was  de- 
prived of  office,  and  at  once  plunged  into 
Jacobite  intrigues.  The  Pretender's  standard 
was  raised  by  him  at  Braemar  on  Sep- 
tember 6th.  He  was  at  once  joined  by 
Tullibardine,  heir  of  the  Duke  of  Athole,  the 
OordooB  and  other  clans,  and  was  at  the  head 
of  12,000  badl^-amwd  men.  A  detachment 
ander  Briiradier  Macintosh  was  sent  t* 
surprise  Edinburgh,  and  was  ultimately 
defeated  at  Preston.  At  Sheiiffmuir  he  en- 
countered the  royal  troops  under  Arg^le,  and 
after  an  undecided  battle  Argylo  withdrew 
from  the  Geld.  In  January,  the  Pretender, 
after  long  delay,  appeared  in  Scotland.  But 
his  preeence  infused  no  energy  in  the  army. 
They  withdrew  from  Perth  to  Montroee,  and 
from  thence  Mar  and  James  Edward  stole  off 
to  France,  deserting  their  followers.  He 
continued  in  favour  with  the  Pretender,  and 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  dismiss  Bol- 
ingbroke  from  his  counctla  [Sr.  John].  In 
1719,  Mar  was  arrested,  by  orders  of  the 
English  government,  at  Geneva. 

Karohf  The  Pebraob  of.  (1)  English: 
The  earldom  of  March  was  granted  (1328) 
to  Roger  Mortimer,  who,  however,  was  at- 
tainted in  1330.     His   gxandaon,  Bogsr, 


was  restored  to  the  earldom,  and  transmitted 
it  through  three  generations.  Edmund,  the 
last  of  this  line,  djod  childless  in  1424.  His 
sister  Ann  was  the  mother  of  Richard,  Du^ 
of  York,  whose  son  Edward,  afterwards  King 
Edward  IV.,  bore  the  title  of  Earl  of  March 
in  his  father's  lifetime.  In  1478  the  king 
conferred  the  earldom  on  his  son,  the  future 
King  Edward  V.,  on  whose  accession  it  be- 
came merged  in  the  crown.  (2)  Scottish: 
In  161&  James  I.  created  Esme  Stuart,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Lennox,  Earl  of  March;  bat 
this  creation  became  extinct  at  the  death  (rf 
his  grandson  Oharles,  third  Ddke  of  Binih 
mono,  in  1672.  Three  years  afterwards  tits 
Lennox  titles  were  granted  to  Charles  Lennox, 
natural  son  of  Charles  II.,  1^  whose  descen- 
dants they  have  been  since  held. 

Karoh*  Aohbs,  Countbsb  op,  was  a 
daughter  of  Randolph,  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  from  her  dark  complexion  was  known  as 
Black  Agnes  of  Dunbar.  In  1338,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband  the  Earl  of  March, 
she  gallantly  and  eucceesfully  defended  the 
castle  of  Dunbar  against  an  Englidi  tone 
under  the  Earl  of  Sslisbnry. 

Xavoh,  Edwabd  Mobtucsb,  Eaml  of 
(d.  1381),  son  of  Roger,  second  Eari  of  Mard^ 
married  Philippa,  danghtw  and  heiie«  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  1380,  he  was 
made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  lugs 
poeaeBsions  in  tiut  country  given  to  him. 

MuCll«  EOMUMD    HoRTtMXB,   EaBL  OP 

{d.  1424),  was  the  heir  to  the  tluone  on  the 
abdication  of  Bichard  II.,  and  his  claims  were 
unsuccessfully  advanced  by  Archbishop  Scrope 
and  others  in  1405,  and  again  by  Cambridge 
in  1416.  He,  however,  submitted  to  Senxj 
and  foi^ht  in  the  French  wara.  He  was  sali- 
sequenUy  appointed  Lieutraant  d  Irelajid, 
and  died  of  the  plague  in  the  castle  of  Trim. 
He  married  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  id 
Stafford,  but  left  no  issue. 

VHirell,  KoOBB  HoBTDiBB,  Eabl  or  (d. 

1398),  was  the  son  of  Edmund,  third  Earl  of 
March.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  <^ 
Thomas  H(dand,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  was  de- 
clared heir  to  the  throne  by  Richard  II.  in 
1386.  He  was  appmnted  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  -vnB  killed  in  a  akarmishat 
Kenlys,  in  OsBory. 

Marches  of  Walaaf  Thb.   [Walis  ; 

BORDBHS.] 

KumrettQtiBBN  {b.  128l,tf.  1317),secoad 
wife  of  Edward  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Philip 
III.  of  Franoe,  uid.  was  married  to  Edward  I. 
in  1298.  Her  eharaeter  is  highly  praised  by 
contemporary  writers :  "  she  was  good  with- 
onten  lack,"  says  Peter  Langtoft;  and  she 
seems  to  have  been  a  worthy  suooessor  to 
Eleanor  of  Castile.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  lived  in  retirement,  and  devoted 
her  time  and  her  wealth  to  acts  of  oharity. 
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Vlaxgaxet  or  Amov,  Qubek  {b.  Uar. 
'H,  1429,  rf.  Auff.  25,  1482),  wife  of  Henry 
VI,,  w«s  the  daughter  of  R£n£,  Count  of 
(iuise,  afterwards  Duke  of  Lorraine  and 
Anion,  and  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sicily, 
ana  JeriiHalcm,  It  waa  her  relationship  to  the 
French  king,  whom  her  father's  sister,  Mary 
»f  Anjou,  hud  married,  that  caused  her  to 
be  selected  by  Suffolk  and  Beaufort  as  the 
wife  of  Henry  VI.  Her  marriage,  which 
took  place  on  April  22,  1445,  was  to  be  ac- 
companied by  theces^un  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
to  King  Kene,  and  it  was  hoped  to  found  on 
it  a  permanent  peace.  The  queen  became  a 
violet  political  partisaa,  and  strong  supporter 
lit  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
to  Gloucester  (whose  death  has  been  with 
very  little  e\  idcnce  attributed  to  her)  and  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  Margaret's  first  child, 
Edward,  was  bom  on  Oct.  13,  1453,  during 
the  king's  insanity,  and  this  event  placed  her 
in  immediate  competition  with  the  Duke  of 
York  for  the  regency.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  at  the  first  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  deprived  her  of  her  most  truoted 
i-onnseUor,  and  forced  her  still  more  into 
the  foreground.  Her  preponderance  helped 
to  ruin  the  cause  of  her  son  and  her  husband. 
Prom  the  beginning  she  represented  an  un- 
popular policy,  and  her  strong  partisanship  in 
domestic  affairs  and  her  foreign  connection, 
increased  that  unpopularity.  She  had  no 
scruples  about  intriguing  with  the  native 
Irish,  the  Scots,  or  the  French  to  damage  the 
Duke  of  York,  nor  did  she  shrink  from  making 
Calais  the  price  of  French  aid.  When  the 
three  earls  landed  in  Kent  in  1460  she  was 
in  the  north  of  England,  and  their  victory 
at  Northampton  (June,  1460}  obliged  her  to 
take  refuge  in  Scotland.  She  raised  in  the 
north  a  new  army,  defeated  and  slew  the 
Duke  of  York  at  Wakefield  (Dec,  1460),  and 
marched  south  to  beat  Warwick  at  St.  Albans. 
But  the  battle  of  Towton  (March  26—29, 
1461)  forced  her  to  Sj  again  to  Scotland.  She 
contrived  by  French  and  Scotch  help  to  main- 
tain war  on  the  Border  until  in  1464  the  battles 
of  Hedgeley  and  Hexham  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle.  For  the  next  six  years  she  lived  in 
exile,  mainly  at  Bar,  in  Lorraine.  In  1470 
Warwick  was  forced  to  fly  from  England,  and 
Iionia  XI.  brought  about  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  earl  and  Margaret,  and  an  interview 
took  place  at  Angers,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  Prince  Edward  should  be  restored  by 
Warwick's  arms  and  marry  his  daughter.  But 
the  queen  and  the  prince  did  not  land  at 
Weymouth  till  the  day  on  which  the  battle 
of  Bamet  had  destroyed  all  hopes  of  their 
restoration  (April  13,  1471).  The  prince 
was  taken  and  killed  at  the  little  of  Tewkes- 
bury (May  4,  1471),  and  the  queen  herself 
remained  in  prison  till  1476.  Ixmia  XI.  ran- 
somed her  by  the  payment  of  50,000  crowns 
of  gold,  but  she  was  obliged  to  renounce  in 
fiivonr  of  Edward  IV.  all  W  dumi  to  the 
HisT»23* 


English  throne,  and  to  cede  to  Louis  her 
rights  in  the  inheritance  of  her  father  and 

mother  (Bar,  Lorraine,  Anjou,  and  Provence). 
She  was  handed  over  to  the  otticers  of  Louis 
on  Jan.  29,  1476,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  in  poverty  and  retirement. 

Stubbs,  ConxL  HM. ;  OaiTdner.  Patton  IMUn  : 
L.  de  la  Uaxolte,  L*  Rot  Mai;  Freer,  Ltfe  ef 
Mvgartt  i4  j*»joa.  jj  j.  -j 

JCark  Systeni  is  the  name  applied  by 
modem  German  hietoriHns  to  a  social  system 
baaed  on  the  tenure  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  common  by  groups  of  individuals  or 
fiwuliea,  organised  into  small  self-governing 
communities.  The  Mmrh^  strictly  speaking, 
is  the  land  held  in  common  by  the  community 
in  question.  The  primitive  Aryan  community, 
which  either  was,  or  supposed  itself  to  be, 
constituted  by  the  descendants  of  a  common 
ancestor,  is  regarded  as  having  cleared  for 
itself  a  settlement  in  the  dense  primaeval 
forest,  sepsiated  from  all  other  similar  settle- 
ments by  a  thick  bonier  of  woodland,  to  whiidi 
invq>erly  the  word  mark  (t.e.,  boundary,  march) 
belongs.  Within  the  limits  of  the  mark  was 
raisea  the  primitive  village,  where  each  of 
the  members  of  the  community  had  his  homo- 
stead  and  farm  buildings  in  severalty.  Every 
owner  of  such  a  hinneatead  had  a  right  to  the 
usufmct  of  a  portion  of  the  land,  which  was 
the  general  property  of  the  whole  community. 
This  land  was  roughly  divided  into  three 
portions.  Firstly,  there  was  the  mark  itself, 
the  forest  or  waste,  including  the  rough  natural 
pastaree,  which  were  never  enclosed,  and  into 
which  each  of  the  markmen  could  turn  a  fixed 
ntunber  of  cattle.  Secondly,  there  was  the 
meadow  land,  which  was  sometimes  enclosed, 
but  sometimes  open.  During  the  open  period 
it  was  ti-eated  like  the  waste,  but  when  the 
grass  began  to  grow  in  the  spring  it  was 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  allotments  as 
there  were  households  in  the  village.  Each 
markntan  looked  after  his  own  Iwy,  and 
gathered  and  boused  Ms  crop  of  it  for  winter 
use.  When  this  was  done  the  fmiGes  were 
thrown  down  again,  and  the  pasture  remained 
in  common  until  the  following  spring,  when 
a  fresh  apportionment  occurred.  Thiitily,  the 
arable  lund  was  divided  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  pasture.  A  system  of  rotation  of 
crops  gradually  sprang  up,  and  from  three  to 
six  groups  of  fields  were  required  to  allow  of 
this.  In  each  of  these  the  markman  would 
have  his  share.  All  the  Aares  may  originally 
have  been  equal,  but  constantly  tended  to 
become  unequal. 

The  mark,  besides  its  social  and  economical 
importance,  was  also  the  political  unit  of  the 
early  state.  Every  markman  was  a  member 
of  the  markmoot,  which  regulated  the  partition 
of  land,  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  admission 
of  new  members,  and  the  transferrence  of  pro- 
perty among  the  old  members.  In  early  times 
It  is  pOBBibla  that  the  marks  were  jndidal 
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aenmblieB  aa  well,  but  in  historical  times 
theee  functions  belonged  to  tiie  larger  organi- 
sations into  which  the  marks  were  comlnned. 
The  extent  to  which  the  mark  system  actually 
existed  is  difficult  to  define.    It  is  safest  to 
r^iard  it  as  a  stage  in  the  development  of  the 
German  peoples,  and  not  as  the  one  principlu 
to  which  their  whole  primitive  policy  may  be 
referred.   In  England,  as  in  Germany,  the 
traces  of  its  existence  ate  still  abundant.  The 
commons,  still  so  numerous,  despitea  multitude 
of  Eacloeore  Acts ;  the  common  fields,  which 
until  very  recently  were  allotted  from  year 
to  year  to  the  commoners  of  the  puish :  the 
"  three-fold  system  of  tillage : "  the  place- 
names  ending   in   "  ing,"  Buj^;e8ting,  as 
it  does,  the  primitive  family  settlement 
which  the  mark  system  involved,  and  the 
importance  of  the  kindred  in  Anglo-Saxon 
jarispnidence,  are  among  its  many  survivals. 
Snt  I>r.  Stubba  has  pointed  out  that  Uie  mark 
system  by  itself  will  not  acooant  for  all  the 
ccmoplex  phenomenn  of  primitive  ^glish 
society.    Perhaps  this  is  true  of  Germany 
aa  wml.    Neither  the  vicus,  nor  the  town- 
ship, nor  the  villa^  commaoity,  can  be 
directly  affiliated  to  it ;  but  as  involving  the 
"  two  radical  principles  of  German  antiquity, 
the  kindred  and  the  coounnnity  of  laad/'  tiie 
investigation  of  the  nook  system  has  thrown 
now  light  on  the  study  of  early  institutions. 
The  greatest  aotborfty  on  tbe  mark  BiBtem  is 
O.  L.  von  Haarer,  eap.  in  bis  Qttokieht*  d*r 
VariMaMT/awuiig   tn  Btutw'iland,     bee  also 
Naase,  On  the  AgHeuUural  Co  nrntmUu  Cff  tha 
Jfiddl4  JgM  (Cobden  Clnb),  lAraleye,  Primtttos 
Propn-ty;  Uaixe,    VUlag»    CommunitiM,  (utd 
Seebohm,  Th*  Et^^lt^h  Fulog*  Commimitv.  Dr. 
Stabbs  in  bia  C<>ntt.  Bi$t.  Rivei  a  Buodnor,  anm- 
mary  of  the  pyxtsm.  with  vuuable  obaervationsoa 
fts raUtkni to Englisli history,  p _q;< j 

Marlbimmglif  Tub  pAauAHKKT  of 
(1267),  was  heloior  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  and  good  government  after  the  Barons' 
War.  It  re-enncted  as  a  statute  of  the  realm 
the  Provisions  of  1269  with  very  few  altera- 
tions, the  most  important  being  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  royal  ministers,  and  the 
sheriffs,  was  now  left  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Xorlboroagh,  Sakah,  Duchess  of  {i. 
1860,  rf.  1744),  at  an  early  age  entered  the 
household  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  There 
she  became  the  companion  and  friend  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her.  So  intimate  were  they 
that  they  afterwards,  as  is  well  known, 
corresponded  under  the  names  of  ilis.  Moriey 
and  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  1078  Sarah  Jennings 
married  Colonel  Jcjlm  Churchill,  afterwards 
I>uke  of  Marlborou&h.  Owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  Churchills,  Anne  deserted  her  fiUher,and 
joined  the  pariy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
1692,  on  her  hu!i)>and  s  disgrace,  Annerefosed 
to  dismiss  Lady  &IarII)orough  from  her  em- 
ployment. The  result  was  a  quarrel  Itetween 
the  queen  and  the  princess,  and  the  latter  set 
up  an  opposition  court  at  Berlraley  House. 


On  the  accessitm  of  Queen  Anne,  .she  received 
the  rangership  of  Windsor  Park  and  tht* 
officee  of  Groom  of  the  Stole  and  Mistress  of 
the  Robes.  Tbe  duchess  soon  proved  herself 
a  violent  Whig,  having  been  converted  to 
these  princi^es  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Sun- 
derland. Heow)  she  often  had  diq>utes  with 
her  mistrasB,  in  which  Marlborough  was  not 
unfrequently  involved.  In  1703  fhe  lost  her 
onlyson.  Uer  violent  temper  had  already  cuueo  I 
the  friendship  of  the  queen  to  cool  towaids 
her.  She  gisdually  found  heraelf  supplanted 
in  the  royal  favour  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Hill,  a  poor 
relation  of  her  own,  whom  she  bad  introduced 
into  the  household.  She  found  that  Harle>- 
was  employing  this  lady  aa  an  instrument 
whereby  to  undermine  the  administration  of 
her  husband  and  Godolphin.  In  1708  Marl- 
borough threatened  to  resign,  and  theducbeeti 
implored  Anne  to  confer  her  places  on  her 
daughters.  A  temporary  reconcihation  took 
place  on  the  death  of  the  queen's  husband : 
but  on  the  departure  of  the  duke  for  the  Conti- 
nent the  friendship  cooled  again.  ItwasinthiK 
^ear  that  she  is  said  to  have  spilled  the  myth- 
ical glass  of  water  on  Mrs.  Masham's  gown, 
which,  according  to  Voltaire,  "changed  thf 
bee  of  all  Europe."  She  several  times  forced 
herself  into  the  queen's  presence.  In  April. 
1710,  she  saw  Anne  for  tue  last  time.  Early 
in  1711  Anne  demanded  her  key  of  office,  nor 
wero  the  personal  entreaties  of  the  duke  of 
any  avail.  The  duchess  promptly  began  t<i 
lampoon  the  queen  and  the  Tory  ministn'. 
She  also  sent  in  a  claim  for  the  payment  of 
sums  she  would  have  rec^ved  bad  she  ac- 
cepted the  queen*8  offer  of  an  additional  pen- 
sion as  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purra.  In  1712 
she  joined  the  duke  on  the  Continent.  She 
prayed  him  not  to  accept  employment  under 
the  Hanoverian  rigime.  In  1720  she  was 
accused  by  Sunderland  of  having  furnished 
mcHiey  to  the  Pretender,  but  she  disproved 
the  chai^  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  king. 
On  the  death  of  Marlborough  (1722).  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  and  Lord  Coningsby  were  smitten 
by  her  mature  charms,  but  both  were  i-ejected. 
Her  last  years  were  occupied  in  drawing  up 
the  celebrated  Vin<iicatvm  of  her  husbuidV 
character  and  her  own.  Of  the  Tiumerous 
sketches  of  her  chuacter  the  most  famous  is 
that  of  PopB  in  the  Enap  oh  Woman,  wherr 
she  is  satirised  under  tbe  name  of  *'  Atoeaa.'* 
[Maklbokouoh  ;  Akhe.] 

Burnet,  SUt.  of  Hi*  0<m  Timi;  FtHdifotton 
0^  Uia  Dvtehtmt  of  J(  ar  I  borough :  Mro.  TltotuBOB. 
MemoiTt  of  Wi»  i>urh«-«  of  JfarUorough ;  FrimU 
Ctrrtrpovivnct  of  iht  Ihiehaft  Marlhonn^k 
UB38) ;  Cox>'.  Jfarltormw'' ;  W  j»n,  Bnmt^^iJiiMK 
A-mu ;  Stantops,  Rngn  tfQiuMAnw  ;  Macaulajr, 
Hut.  ^  fay. 

KwUxwonffH,  John  Churchiu.,  Dckr 
OF  (i.  I6&0,  d.  1722),  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Winston  Churchill.  He  became  a  page  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  In  the  yoar  lfJ72  he 
fought  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
with  the  French  against  Holland.  Uegreatly 
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distingaiahed  lumself  at  the  aege  of  Maeti- 
tricht,  and  subseqaently  went  through  aeverol 
campaigna  under  Turenue.  In  1678  he 
married  Sarah  Jennings,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  colonel  in  the  Life  Guards. 
On  the  accession  of  James  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  1685  hia  skill  repaired  the 
mistakea  of  the  comaunder-in-Ghief,  Lord 
Keversbdm,  and  crashed  Monmonth's  rabellion 
at  ik-dRemoor.  Ho  opened  communications 
with  Williiim  of  Orange  in  1687.  On  the 
arrival  of  William  in  England,  Churchill 
deserted  James  at  Warminater,  leaving  be- 
hind him  a  polite  letter  of  regret.  In  the 
diacuadon  on  the  disposal  of  the  crown, 
Churchill  voted  for  a  regency;  but,findingtbat 
his  friends  were  in  a  minority,  he  absented 
himself  from  the  Uooee.  On  tho  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  made  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and 
created  Earl  of  MarllKnough.  In.  1689,  on 
the  outbreflk  of  war  with  France,  he  com- 
manded the  English  brigade  under  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  defeated  the  French  at 
Waloourt.  On  the  departure  of  William  for 
Ireland,  he  was  appointed  one  of  Queen 
Mary's  Council  at  Nine.  When  William  re- 
turned to  England,  he  landed  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  and  in  five  weeks  took  Cork  and 
Kinaale  (1690).  He  began  in  this  }-eat 
to  correqiond  with  James.  Hia  profeasiona 
of  repentance  were  rewarded  by  a  written 
pardon.  On  William'a  departure  for  tho 
Continent,  Harlborongh  a<;companied  him. 
The  Jacobitce  expected  him  to  desert  at  thR 
head  of  hia  troops.  It  a{^oara  that  his  plot 
waa  to  work  on  the  dislike  entotained  I'y  tha 
Enffliah  towarda  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  induce 
Paniament  to  petition  the  king  to  discharge 
all  foreign  foreea.  He  then  hoped  to  f^ot 
the  English  army  to  further  his  views.  I'he 
Princess  Anne  waa  persuaded  to  write  re- 
pentant letters  to  her  father.  But  Marl- 
borough waa  hated  and  mistrusted  by  tho 
Jacobites,  who  thought  that  he  would  declare, 
not  for  Jamee,  but  for  the  Princess  Anne. 
Thsy  disclosed  the  scheme  to  Portland. 
William  deprived  Marlborough  of  all  his 
offices  (1692).  As  the  real  state  of  tho  case 
was  unknown,  his  fate  excited  general 
sympathy.  In  this  yuir  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  on  account  of  false  accusation  given 
to  government  against  him  by  an  informer 
called  Young;  but  was  soon  released.  He 
poased  into  opposition,  exciting  tho  aristocracy 
as^inst  the  Dutch ;  and  rigoroottly  supported 
the  Plooo  BilL  In  1694  he  betrayed  to  the 
Jacobites  an  intended  expedition  a^^inst  Brest 
commanded  by  TaJmatth.  So  thorout^hly 
waa  he  now  mistmetod,  that  William  re- 
fused to  entrast  the  regency  to  Anne  on  his 
departure  for  the  Continent,  The  death  of 
Mary  (1694)  waa  followed  by  a  rocriini-  Hlion 
between  William  and  Princess  Anne.  Marl- 
korough'a  deaigna  were  now  changed,  and  he 
waa  content  to  wait  till  the  death  of  William 


for  hia  own  aggiandiaement.  He  became 
governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  In 
1696  he  was  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick*s 
confession,  but  William  ignored  the  accusa- 
tion. He  took  a  neutral  part  in  the  debated 
on  the  Resumption  Bill,  and  declared  again>-l 
the  reduction  of  the  army.  In  1701,  when 
the  War  of  the  Spaniah  Succession  waa  im- 
minent, he  was  sent  to  Holland  as  commander- 
in-chief  ;  and  negotiations  for  tho  grand 
alliance  were  entrusted  to  him.  William,  on 
his  deathbed,  recommended  him  to  Anne  sn 
'  the  fittest  ^:eneral  to  carry  on  his  projects.  On 
the  accession  ot  Anne,  he  assumed  a  position 

Suite  nmque,  "He  was  at  once  general, 
iplomatist,  and  minister."  He  ttcupied 
the  same  position  which  William  III.  had 
held  as  the  leader  of  the  European  opposi- 
tion to  Louis  XIV.  Hie  voice  was  for 
war,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  hia  influence  that 
tho  wish  of  the  Tory  party,  that  England 
should  merely  act  as  an  auxiliary',  was  over- 
come. War  was  declared  in  March,  1702,  and 
Marlboroudi  was  made  commaadar-in-diirf  at 
the  English  and  Dutch  fracea.  A  sketch  d 
1  Marlborough's  military  operations  is  given 
{  elsewhere  [Spakisu  Sdccession,  Wah.  or]. 
.  Un  his  return  from  his  first  campaign  ho  be- 
came Marquis  of  Blandford  and  Buke  of  Marl- 
borough. At  home  his  design  to  rely  on  a 
mixed  government  had  not  been  carried  out, 
but  un  almost  entirdy  Tory  ministry  was 
formed,  of  which  his  friend  Godolpbin  was 
chief.  But  the  dismissal  of  Rochester  (1703) 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  extreme  Tories 
in  1704,  and  a  moderate  section  of  that  party 
were  placed  in  office.  After  the  campaign  m 
1705,  Marlborough  viaited  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  Hanover,  where  he  reconciled  the  differ- 
ences bctwoi  n  the  Enghsh  and  Hanoverian 
courts.  In  1706  he  with  difficulty  persuaded 
his  fiiend  Heinsius,  Pensionarj'  ot  Holland,  to 
reject  the  French  terras  of  peace.  In  1 707  he 
visited  tha  camp  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  dissuaded  that  monarch  fiom  joining 
the  French  alliance,  whereby  Iho  cause  (S 
the  allies  would  lowbably  have  been  ruined. 
M«inwhile,  at  home  Marlborough's  affairs 
wore  not  progressing  favourably.  The  nation 
was  getting  weary  of  tho  war,  and  the  duke's 
Tory  followers  would  not  support  his  policy. 
He  determined  to  complete  his  idea  of  a  com- 
posite ministry  by  admitting  a  Eection  of  the 
N\1ug8  to  office.  Bat  the  plan  waa  doomrd  to 
failure.  Harley,  seeing  the  weakncra  of  the 
I  coalition,  began  to  intrigue  agninst  it,  through 
the  queen's  new  favourite,  llrs.  Masham,  by 
ai  ousing  in  Anne  a  dread  of  the  Eubvcmon  of 
Church  interests.  The  Whig  party  de- 
termined to  make  their  power  felt,  and  joined 
tho  High  Tories  in  an  attack  on  the  dake'a 
forrign  policy.  Marlborouf^  and  Godolphin 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  dismis.<<  Harley  and 
bis  followers,  and  admit  the  Whigs  to  office 
(1708).  Marlborough  has  been  accuard  of 
wishing  to  continue  the  war  from  pnrely  aelfish 
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iiiutives.  He  was  mot  as  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Hague,  and  seemed  to  have  strongly  bat 
ineffectually  urged  upon  his  colleagues  to  ac- 
<-ept  the  terms  offered  by  the  IVeniih  ia  1709. 
He  made  tvro  desperate  attempts  to  obtain  a 
position  independent  of  home  politico.  He 
demanded  from  the  Archduke  Charles  the 
office  of  Governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  worth 
about  £60,000  a  year,  and  he  demanded  from 
Anne  the  post  of  Captain-General  for  life. 
Both  requests  were  refused.  In  England  the 
violent  temper  of  the  duchess  had  alienated 
the  good-will  of  Quetn  Anne.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Whigs  (1710),  Marlborough  at  once  made 
overtures  to  the  Tories. ,  He  seems  to  have 
done  hit  beet  to  further  the  negotiations  of 
(vertruydenborg.  But  the  fall  of  the  duchess 
already  foreshadowed  his  own.  Harley  se- 
cretly pushed  on  negotiations  for  peace.  When 
the  duke  returned  &om  the  campaign  of  1710, 
he  entered  into  communication  with  his  olti 
friends  the  Whigs,  who  had  jtunod  a  section 
of  the  Tories  under  Nottingham.  Harley  and 
Ht.  John  determined  to  ruin  Marlborough. 
Ho  was  accused  of  having  received  large  sums 
of  money,  amounting  to  £63,000,  on  the  con- 
tracts for  supplying  the  army  with  bread,  and 
also  of  having  received  2J  per  cent,  on  all  ] 
Hiihuidies  for  foreign  troops,  amounting  to 
£177,000.  Marlborough's  defence  was  that 
the  bread  money  had  been,  habitnally  received 
by  every  oommaoder-in-chi^  and  was  em- 
ployed as  secret-service  money ;  and  that  the 
porcentage  on  the  subsidies  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  allies.  He  was,  however,  deprived 
of  all  his  offices  on  Dec.  31.  On  the  death  of 
his  friend  Godolphtn  (1711),  Marlborough  re- 
turned to  the  Continent,  and  resided  first  at 
Frankfort,  then  at  Antwerp.  He  corresponded 
frequently  with  the  Hanoverian  court,  for 
which  he  diq>Iayed  great  zeal,  advising  the 
Klector  to  go  over  to  England  with  a  body  of 
troops.  At  the  same  time  he  continued  the 
intrigues  with  the  Jacobite  court  that  he  had 
b^un  before  his  fall.  On  the  dismissal  of 
Oxford  [Haklbv],  be  resolved  to  return  to 
Kn^lend,  perhaps  at  the  instigation  of  that 
pobtician,  perhaps  hoping  to  play  a  part  in 
the  crinis  that  wa^  at  hand.  Ho  arrived  in 
England  on  the  day  of  Anne's  death.  Much 
to  hia  disgust,  he  was  omitted  from  the  list  of 
lords  justices  who  were  to  act  until  the 
accession  of  Qeoi^.  Later  on  in  the  year, 
he  was  reappointed  commander-  in  -  chief ; 
but  his  power  was  gone,  and  he  was  dis- 
trusted by  the  king.  We  find  him  sending 
money  to  the  Pretender  just  before  the  in- 
viksion  of  1716.  Next  year  an  attack  of 
pamlysis  greatly  impaired  hia  faculties.  He 
lived  in  retirement  and  partial  insanity  at 
Blenheim  until  his  death.  "He  was,"  says 
Ranko,  *'a  true  child  of  the  years  of  the  lle- 
storatinn,  of  their  social  training  and  lax 
morality,  their  restlenn  activity  in  Church  and 
•State,  in  which  each  individual  hoped  to  turn 
his  natural  gifts  to  account  free  fnnn  the 


trammels  of  any  thought  of  const^uences,  and 
to  attain  everything  which  in  the  eyes  of  men 
seems  desirable.  .  .  His  father's  motto  had 
been  '  faithful,  but  unfortunate.'  He,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  favour  of  fortune  in  all  he 
undertook  :  he  belonged  to  those  men  whose 
special  property  it  is,  men  suppose,  to  be  fortu- 
nate ;  but  <^  his  fidelity  to  his  sovereign  he  him- 
self could  not  have  boasted.  .  .  The  organisation 
of  the  English  army  after  the  Revolution  was 
in  the  main  his  work  ...  In  conducting 
public  affairs,  Marlborough  by  no  means  lost 
sight  of  his  own  interests.  .  .  His  cupidity 
may  have  had  in  it  an  element  of  ambition 
that  the  family  whidi  he  was  to  found  might 
take  an  equal  place  with  all  that  was  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  in  England ;  but  over  the 
brilliancy  of  his  succesB  and  fame  it  cast  s 
nhade  which  made  the  contiast  all  the  more 
painful." 

Coxe,  Marlbotvugk  ;  Harlbonmgb  Dmptctrhn ; 
Burnet,  bM.  of  fiw  then  Tim*  ;  HscaaUj,  Hid. 
<tf  Eni/. ;  Stan  hope,  Wyou,  and  Biutou's  Hist<MieB 
ol  Queen  Aunes  reign:  Anteth,  Frim*  £iHtN 
iwiv  Snvouta ;  Hartln,  ifiat,  it  FniuM;  Banks, 
H«.<ifJn«.  [8.  J.L.] 

IKaxanis  was  in  early  times  used  to 
denote  the  Morchws  or  lords     the  borders. 

It  was  first  used  in  its  later  sense  as  a  title  of 
nobility  in  Enghmd  hy  Richard  II.,  who  created 
De  Vere,  Marquis  of  Dubhn.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  was  entirely  forgotten,  and  it  was 
simply  used  as  a  title  of  honour,  superior  to 
that  of  earl,  and  inferior  to  that  of  duke.  It 
has  always  been  sparingly  given  in  England. 

Marriage  JmwU.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  marriage  fines  exacted  by  the  king  and 
other  lords  from  wards,  and  the  widows  of 
their  tenants,  fanned  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  feudal  incidents.  This  is  shown  from 
the  fact  that  though  a  lord  could  bestow 
his  female — and,  by  the  time  of  Henry 
III.,  his  male — warn  in  marriage,  yet  the 
king's  licence  was  necessary' ;  and  that 
the  abuse  of  giving  widows  in  marriage 
against  their  will  had  to  be  guarded  against 
in  Henrj-  L's  Charter  of  Liberties  and  in 
Magna  Charta.  The  civil  disabilities  of 
marriage  were  for  the  most  port  incorporated 
into  the  common  law  from  the  canonical  law, 
the  prohibited  degrees  being  regulated  by 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  88;  and  2  &  3  Ed.  VI., 
c.  23.  Gradually  the  law  drifted  into  an 
uncertain  state.  The  number  of  forms  which 
constituted  a  pre-contract  multiplied,  so  that 
subsequent  marriages  were  liable  to  be 
suddenly  dissolved ;  and  the  consent  of 
parents  and  guardians  was  evaded  by  the 
aid  of  Fleet  parsons.  The  Art  commonli* 
called  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  (1763)  providecl 
therefore  that  marriages  must  be  performed 
in  the  parish  church  (those  of  Jews  and 
Quakers  alone  being  excepted)  after  the  pnV- 
lication  of  bnnns,  or  by  special  licence  granted 
by  the  archbishop.  Any  clergyman  breaking 
these  restriotions  was  liable  to  txaaspoitstioa 
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ioT  seven  yean.  Farther  reguUtioos  for 
inarriageB  within  the  Church  of  England 
were  provided  hy  the  Act  of  4  Uco.  IV.,  c.  76. 
The  hardships  inflicted  npon  Disseutera 
under  these  Acts  occupied  for  some  time  the 
attention  both  of  Lord  John  Kuvsell  and 
of  Sir  Kobprt  Feol.  In  1836  the  luttur 
carried  the  Diasenten*  Marriage  Bill,  by  which 
marriage  by  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  a 
distnct  was  legalised,  as  well  as  the  puhlira- 
tion  of  banns  <n:  licence,  and  mamagos  of 
Dissenters  might  be  solamniBed  in  their  own 
vhapels ;  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  they  might 
enter  into  a  ciTil  contract  beforo  the  Suporin- 
tendent-Kegiatrar.  In  the  previous  year  all 
marriages  thereaft^  celebrated  between 
penoDB  within  the  prohibited  dfgreea  were 
made  abaolutely  void  instead  of  being  valid 
until  annulled  by  sentence  of  the  eccle- 
siastical court,  "nie  marriages  of  members 
(tf  the  royal  fomtly  are  regained  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act  of  1772  (amended  by  the 
Act  3  &  4  Viet,,  c.  32),  by  which  the  consent 
of  the  sovereign  is  required  for  the  man-iage 
of  iiiB  heir  to  the  throne.  1  n  Bcothmd  the  law 
is  considerably  more  lax  with  regard  to  the 
recognition  of  irregular  marriages,  and  in  other 
I'espects  the  law  remains  in  the  state  in  which 
it  was  in  England  before  Lord  Uardwicke'a 
Act.  In  Ireuind  cmel  and  nnnecenary  re- 
strictions were  impoeed  under  the  penal  laws 
on  the  marriages  between  Protestants  and 
(.'atholics.  These,  however,  have  since  been 
repealed,  and  in  1S44  the  law  rekting  to 
marriages  in  Ireland  wa«  practically  assimi- 
lated to  that  existing  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Phillbnore,  Reetetinttical  Law,  vol.  t ;  Mny, 
HM.  itf  Eng.,  vol.  ii.,  oh.  xiv.  j  Stanhope,  BUt.  of 
Ong.,  VOL  ir.,  oh.  xo3. :  90  Oeo.  II.,  o.  23 ;  4  Geo. 
IV.,  o.  76;  5  ft  6  Will.  IV..  c.  51 ;  6  *  7  Will. 
IV.,  c.  8S ;  7  4  8  Viet.,  c.  81.         f  L.  C.  S.] 

VarSlial,  The,  was  one  of  the  gi-eat 
offices  of  tho  household  of  the  Norman  and 
Plantageiiet  kings,  holding  equal  or  slightly 
inferior  rank  to  the  Constable  and  the  Chan- 
i-ellor.  His  special  function  was  that  of 
Master  of  the  Horse;  but  he  came  to  be 
also  charged  with  a  superintendence  over 
the  practice  of  chivalry  and  the  laws  of 
honour.  The  Marshal,  together  with  tho 
Constable,  was  the  judge  of  the  court  of 
honour.  The  office  of  Earl  Marshal  was 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of 
Pemlwoko  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  passed  by  female  descent  to  the  Bigods, 
Earls  of  Norfolk,  and  waa  hold  by  the 
Mowbrays,  the  Ilowardu,  and  the  Amndela,  It 
was  made  perpetual  in  the  descendants  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Norwich,  and  has 
fiinee  continnod  in  his  descendants,  the  Uuken 
of  Ntnfolk.  The  Earl  Marrfial  is  still  head  of 
the  Heralds'  College  and  appoints  officers  of 
arms.  In  Scotland  the  office  of  Marischal 
became  hereditary  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Keith.  The 


Marischal  was  made  an  earl  in  1458.  The 
dignity  came  to  an  end  in  1716,  when 
George,  the  tenth  earl,  was  attainttnl  for  his 
share  in  the  Jacobite  rising. 

Xarsltal,  Richard  {d.  1234),  was  the  son 
of  the  great  William  Marshal,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  Ue  succeeded  to  the  earldom 
uu  his  brother's  ditath  in  1231,  and  soon  chiiic 
loiward  aa  the  champion  of  the  English 
against  Peter  des  Roches  and  the  foreign 
courtiers.  For  this  he  was  declared  a  tnutw, 
and  the  king  marched  against  him.  The  earl 
itllied  himself  with  the  Welsh,  and  defeati  d 
the  royal  troops.  Des  Roches  now  had  re- 
course to  treachery,  and  having  induced  him 
to  go  over  to  Ireland  to  defend  his  possessione, 
took  care  that  he  should  be  betrayed.  He 
fell  nunrtall^  wounded  at  Kildarc,  having 
been  drawn  into  a  battle  by  the  agents  of  Des 
UochcB.  Mr.  Pearson  calls  him  "the  first 
gentleman  of  his  day,  with  as  much  learning 
an  a  knight  needed,  and  with  all  his  fathei's 
loyalty  of  nature." 

Karalial,  or  Kareichal,  Wuxi.\x, 

Eaol  of  Pkmbhokb  {d,  I21U),  first  uppeam 
as  one  of  the  judges  in  liichard  l.'s  time, 
and  one  of  the  council  appointed  to  advitit- 
the  justiciars  during  the  king's  abscnor 
from  England.  He  upheld  John's  claim  U, 
the  throne,  and  during  that  king's  slrtigghr 
with  the  barons  was  one  of  his  chief  sup- 
j>orters.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Strongliow  he  became  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  received  besides  many  valuabl<' 
grants  from  the  king.  On  the  death  of 
•lohn,  he  was  at  once  appointed  regent,  and 
by  his  wisdom  and  ability  secured  the  throne 
to  the  yoong  king,  Henry  III.  He  defeat(4 
Lonis,  of  I^nmce,  and  compelled  him  to  quit 
England,  and  tot^rmed  the  (Jreat  Charter. 

Xanton  Xoor,  The  Battle  of  (July  2, 
1 644),  was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion . 
York  was  laid  siege  to  on  May  20,  1644,  by 
the  Scotch  army  under  the  Earl  of  Leven, 
and  the  Yorkshu^  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Fairfaxes.  They  were  joined  on 
June  2  by  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Aasoria- 
tion  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester.  On  July 
I  the  combined  armies  raised  the  siege  at 
the  news  of  the  approach  of  Prince  Kupert, 
who  }ry  skilful  man<i>uvring  contrived  to 
enter  the  city  without  a  battle.  Against 
the  advice  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  he 
determined  to  offer  battle,  and  pursued  the 
Parlianitntary  army  for  that  purpose.  The 
allied  army,  numbering  in  all  about  16,000 
foot  and  9,000  horse,  was  posted  between 
the  Tillages  of  Long  Marston  and  Torkwith. 
The  Kojalirts,  about  22,000  strong,  were 
ranged  on  Jlarston  Moor  itself.  The  battle 
began  about  seven  in  the  evening  with  a 
general  attack  on  the  part  of  the  allies.  On 
the  left  Cromwell  and  David  Leslie  routtid 
Prince  Rupert's  horse,  and,  aided  by  the  Earl 
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of  KIuDchester's  foot,  put  to  flight  a  portion  of 
the  Koj  alist  infnntry.  JUeanwhile  the  whole 
light  wing  was  utterly  defeated,  with  the 
exception  of  Fairfax's  own  regiment,  which 
succeeded  in  joining  Manchester's  horse  on 
the  left.  A  despcrnto  struggle  now  took  place 
in  the  (»ntre.  The  Scotch  infantry  were 
attacked  in  front  hy  Newcastle's  foot,  in  the 
Hank  hy  Goring'a  victorious  cavalry,  and  at 
the  third  charge  the  regiments  of  the  reserve 
hroke  and  fled.  But  the  (p'eat^r  part  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  their  resistance 
gave  time  for  Manchester's  foot,  and  the 
caval^  of  the  left  wing  under  Cromwell 
and  David  Leslie,  to  come  to  their  help. 
This  decided  the  day.  (Joriog's  horse  were 
driven  from  the  field,  the  Boyolist  foot 
scattered,  and  Newcastle's  own  regiment  of 
white-coats,  which  made  the  most  desperate 
resistance,  cut  to  pieces.  The  pursuit  was 
continuF'd  hy  moonlight  to  within  three  miles 
of  York.  The  losses  on  both  aides  were 
heavy.  The  killed  alone  numbered  4,150  of 
whom  3,000  were  Boyalists.  The  whole  of 
the  artillery  and  baggage  of  the  conquered 
army  was  oiptured,  with  100  colours  and 
10,000  arms. 

Uanlord,  Sludita  and  IQititrottitw  «/*  tita  Urtai 
RtMlion;  UwUuun,  Lift  of  Foi^axj  BaiUic'a 
LMen;  HoUo*  Ittmo-n;  Cnmicen'a  Letter*;  Sir 
TboniM  Fairfax's  Short  Hamor^l ;  Bushwonh's 
CoIUcC'ffiw ;  Clarendon,  Hut.  tfthe  JUhellion  ;  Sir 
Henry  Slingsb/'a  Diary.  p  j 

Xajrtin  Mar-Prelate,  Works  op, 

were  certain  publications  by  vaiious  authors 
containing  attacks  on  the  bishops  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  John  Penry,  who  was  executed 
in  lii93,  but  were  in  reality  the  work  of  more 
hands  than  one, and  consisted  of  "the  most 
coarse,  scnirilous,  and  indecent  pasquinades  " 
against  the  episcopal  system.  They  hud  a 
very  injurious  effect,  and  were  the  means  of 
bringing  on  the  controversy  between  Thomas 
Cartwright  and  Archbishop  Whitgift. 
Burnet,  Hi*t.  of  the  Refomwiion. 

Mary,  Quebn  (4.  Feb.  18,  1516,  #.  July 
19,  1563 ;  d.  Nov.  17,  1558),  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  of  Ar^^n. 
Several  marriage  alliances  were  arranged  for 
her  in  childhood.  In  1518  a  treaty  wiis  con- 
cluded for  her  mariiage  with  the  Dauphin 
ii^nncis,  and  when  this  was  broken  aS  it  was 
arranged  that  she  should  marry  Charles  V. 
(1622),  and  the  project  of  mairying  her  to 
Francis  I,  of  France  was  also  discussed  {1527). 
She  was  carefully  educated,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished and  precocious  child.  On  the 
rise  of  Anne  Bolej'n  the  young  princess  was 
treated  with  great  harshness.  By  an  Act  of 
1534  she  was  declared  illegitimate,  and  she 
was  refused  permission  to  see  her  mother. 
8ho  was  compelled  to  Bubsinribe  a  document 
in  which  she  declared  her  own  illegitimacy, 
and  the  invalidity  of  her  mother's  marriage. 


She  was  again  declared  illegitimate  in  1536, 
but  by  an  Act  of  1544  (35  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  i.) 
the  succession  was  secured  on  her.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  she  refused  to  obey  the 
Act  of  Uniformity :  but  the  Council,  though 
they  threatened  her,  wore  afraid  to  proceed 
to  violent  measuros  with  her  because  of  her 
popularity  with  the  people :  and  though  she 
felt  iu  Bucb  danger  that  she  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  CoDtinont,  she  was  never- 
thdesa  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Council  to  compel  her  to  accept  the  New 
Service  Book  (1531),  On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward she  laid  claim  to  the  crown  (July  9, 
1553).  lady  Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed 
queen  in  London  on  the  following  day.  But 
she  was  absolutely  destitute  of  support ;  and 
ilary,  advancing  from  the  eastern  counties, 
was  joined  by  considerable  numbers  of  the 
gentry  and  nobles,  and  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  largo  body  of  followers.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  forces  melted 
away,  and  ho  proclaimed  Mary  at  Cambridge 
(July  20).  On  August  3  she  entered  London, 
and  her  reign  began.  She  was  a  firm  and 
sincere  Koman  Catholic,  and  to  her  uncle, 
Charles  V.  of  Spain,  she  looked  for  assistance 
and  support.  Her  first  act  was  to  liberate 
the  Catholic  bishops  imprisoned  during  her 
brother's  reign,  and  to  prohibit  preaching 
without  a  li<;ence ;  while  some  of  the  promi- 
nent fieformers,  Hooper,  Cranmer,  and 
Latimer  were  imprisoned.  She  was  declared 
legitimate  by  Act  of  Puliament,  and  crowned 
by  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (Oct., 
1553).  In  Jan.,  1554,  much  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  her  subjects,  she  concluded  a 
marriage  treaty  with  Philip  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.  Henceforward  her  reign,  which 
had  opened  well,  was  unhappy  and  disastrons. 
The  insorroction  of  Wyatt  in  Kent  followed, 
and  thoi^h  this  was  put  down  without  much 
difficulty,  it  led  to  the  execution  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (Feb.  12, 1554),  who  had  been  tried 
and  found  guilty  in  the  previous  November, 
together  with  her  husband  and  father.  In 
July  the  marriage  took  place.  Cardinal  Pole 
came  to  England,  and  the  Catholic  reaction 
was  pushed  on.  AH  statutes  against  the  Pope 
since  the  twentieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
repealed,  though  the  monastic  lands  were  not 
resumed.  The  following  year  the  persecuting 
statutes  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  were  revived, 
and  under  them  Hooper,  and  many  other 
eminent  Reformers,  wore  burnt.  Under  the 
investigation  of  Pole  and  the  Spanish  court 
the  persecution  continued  during  1556,  and 
Cranmer,  with  Latimer,  Ridley,  and  a  large 
number  of  clergymen  and  others  were  put  to 
death  as  heretics.  In  the  midst  of  the  gloom 
and  distress  caused  by  this  persecution, 
Philip  persuaded  Mary  to  declare  war  against 
the  French.  The  Spanianls  and  English  woo 
a  brilliant  victory  at  St.  Quentin  (1567) ;  hut 
the  campaign  was  disastrous  to  Enjj^and, 
since  it  resulted  in  the  oapinrc  of  Calais  by 
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the  Duke  ot  Ouise  (Jan.,  1668).  Th«  queen, 
who  bad  long  been  sinkisg  under  the  per- 
plexity and  Btrain  of  public  afiairs,  and  the 
failare  of  her  measuree,  never  rocovered  from 
this  tnet  bl6w.  tihe  died  a  few  mounts  after 
it  (Nov.,  15.58).  Mtiry'B  character  has  been 
indelibly  stained  in  popular  opinion  by  the 
flanguinary  persecution  of  her  reign.  Yet  it  ia 
probable  that  the  full  extent  of  the  martyrdom 
woe  hardly  known  to  her,  for  during  a  great 
part  of  the  time  she  was  in  a  state  of  depres- 
sion and  inactitHi  owing  to  mental  and  bodily 
iU-heal&.  She  seems  to  hare  boon  by  no 
means  hardi  or  cruel  in  her  dispONition,  and 
fonsoieatiouBly  anxious  for  tho  welfare  of  her 
rountry,  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  tho  Churnh 
to  which  she  was  devotedly  attached.  The 
unforttmate  Spanitdi  marria^  was  responsible 
fur  the  worst  evils  of  her  reign. 

¥oxe,^et  and  irmmtntU;  Bnmat,  Hi«t.  cftht 
R'formation ;  Froude,  Siit.  of  Sng. ;  Lii^rd. 
Sw*.  Eng. ;  T;tler.  Edicard  VI.  mi  Marti; 
Calendar*  of  Stale  Popen;  NoaiUes,  Ambaimden 
•n  Ang'tttrrt ;  ChronteU  of  Qiutn  Jan*  OTtd  Qi44ini 
Marii  (Camden  Soc.).  [S.  J.  L.] 

Vary  ZI.,  Qvern  [b.  1662,  s.  1688,  d. 
1694),  wife  of  William  III.,  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  and 
Anne  Hyde.  By  the  command  of  Charles  II., 
she  was  educated  in  the  Protestant  religion. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  betrothed  to 
William  of  Orange,  and  married  to  him  1677. 
In  1687  they  aent  a  joint  expression  of  their 
ttpinionto  James,  condemnatory  of  theDedara- 
tionof  Indulgence.  Uarj'approvedotWiUiam's 
expedition  to  England.  She  probably  nev<rr 
cared  fur  her  father,  who  had  estabushed  a 
system  of  espionage  at  the  Hague,  and  had  re- 
fused her  pecuniary  assistance.  In  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  behevod  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  be  supposititious.  A  lai^ 
section  of  English  statesmen  detenninf>d,  on 
the  flight  of  James  II.,  to  proclaim  her  as 
iiuoen.  She  might,  thoy  thought,  make  her 
husband  Primo  Minister,  or  even  give  him 
the  titlo  of  kinfi;.  The  leader  of  the  i«rty  was 
Ihinby,  while  llaHfax  was  the  chief  supporter 
of  William's  interests.  At  length,  in  February, 
1689,  Burnet  (q.T.)  thought  it  right  to  de- 
v]sLre  her  views,  that  she  would  surrender  her 
power,  with  tho  consent  of  Parliament,  into 
the  huids  ot  her  husband.  At  the  same  time 
she  wrote  an  earnest  letter  to  the  same  effect 
to  Danby.  She  arrived  that  month  in  Ijon- 
don.  Before  her  arrival  tho  dispute  had  been 
settled.  The  crown  was  tendered  to  William 
and  lilary  jointly,  and  accepted  by  them. 
They  woro  proclaimed  in  London  on  Feb.  14, 
1689.  Mary  immediately,  from  her  amiable 
qualitiea,  gained  deserved  popularity.  The 
rourt,  owing  to  William's  infinnities,  was  re- 
moved from  Whitehall  to  Hampton  Court, 
and  from  thence  to  Kensington  Houne.  On 
April  11,  1689,  she  was  crowned  with  her 
husband.  In  the  same  month  they  received 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  During  William's 
campaign  in  Ireland,  Mar}-,  aided  by  the 


steady  friendship  of  Burnet,  acted  with  ad- 
minble  decision.  Clarendon,  her  uncle,  and 
several  other  suspected  Jacobites,  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  she  wrote  to  William, 
imploring  that  no  harm  should  happen  to 
her  &ther.  In  1692  the  treachery  of  Marl- 
borough was  discovered,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  employments,  much  to  the  anger  of 
the  Princess  Anne.  The  quarrel  between  the 
two  sisters  was  final.  The  ^;uard  of  honour 
previously  allotted  to  the  pnnceas  was  takaa 
away ;  the  king  and  queen  went  to  unjustifi- 
able lengths  in  their  resentment.  But  Mary 
soon  regained  her  lost  popularity.  Once  more 
William  left  England,  and  the  French  fleet, 
was  known  to  be  about  to  escort  a  French  in- 
vading army  across  the  Channel.  The  English 
navy  was  understood  to  be  disaffected.  Tue 
queen  sent  a  de^tch,  written  by  Notting- 
ham, in  which  she  refused  to  believe  the  re- 
ports in  circulation,  and  placed  her  entire 
confidence  in  her  naval  officers.  All  disaffec- 
tion was  checked  at  once,  and  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue  (1692)  resulted  in  a  glorious  victory- 
over  the  enemy.  By  the  queen's  order,  those 
wounded  in  the  engagement  were  relieved  at 
the  public  charge,  fa  1694  she  siekened  of 
the  smallpox,  and  it  was  evident  that  her  end 
was  near.  William  remained  day  and  night 
at  her  bedside.  Before  she  died  she  received 
a  letter  of  reconciliation  from  the  I^ncess 
Anne.  Her  death,  to  which  pbe  submitted 
with  noble  resignation,  took  place  on  Dec.  28. 
Bamet,  Hitt.  <4  k(a  Own  Tw;  EciIiMd,  fflst. 

of  th4  Bmrfuti'tn;  Coze,  JfarllHir»Mffc|  Jfmi. 

Mrniffc  i>«jMitcfcM;  Iiottnll.  ftlnffm  «^  Stat* 
Mocaular,  HU.  of  Eng.  ;  BanlMt  Bigt. 

Mary,  UusKN  or  Scon  {b.  Dec.  7,  1642; 
1.  Dec.  14,  1.M2;  rf.  Feb.  8,  1587),  was  the 
daughter  of  Jamea  V.  and  Mary  oS  Ouise, 
and  was  bom  at  Linlithgow,  a  week  cmly 
before  her  father's  death.  In  tM3  a  treaty 
with  England  arranged  for  a  marriaire  be- 
tween the  young  princess  and  Prince  Edward 
of  England.  In  Aug.,  1 548,  Mary  was 
taken  to  France  for  greater  security,  a 
marriage  being  arranged  between  her  and  the 
Dauphin.  This  marriago  took  place  on  April 
24,  1558,  the  Dauphin  receiving  the  title  of 
King  of  Scots  from  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners. The  following  year,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  II.,  Mary  became  Queen  of  France 
(as  the  granddaughter  of  Margaret,  sister  of 
Henry  VITI.),  being  also  declared  Queen  of 
En^and  by  the  French  and  Spanish  courta. 
In  Dec,  1660,  her  husband,  Frntds  II.,  died, 
an  event  which  seems  to  have  caused  the 
young  queen  deep  grief,  and  the  following 
year  (Aug.,  1561)  ^e  returned  to  Scotland. 
Here  her  devotion  to  the  Romish  Church  at 
once  brought  her  into  collision  with  Knox 
and  the  Reformers.  But  the  lavish  splendour 
of  Mary's  court,  hnr  heanty,  and  her  accom- 
plished wit,  soon  rendered  hat  exceedingly 
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popular  amongst  ber  poopla.  The  first  years 
of  her  rule  in  Scotland  were  taken  up  with 
OTercxHumif:  the  disaffection  cf  the  Catholic 
lords  of  the  north,  finding  a  modua  mvendi 
with  the  Reformers,  and  discussing  various 
projects  for  the  queen's  marriage,  in  all  which 
transactions  Mary's  adroitness  and  courage 
were  conspicuous.  In  1563  &  marriage  with 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  IL,  was  proposed 
by  the  Guises,  and  in  1664  fmitleas  n^otia- 
tions  took  place  for  her  marriage  with 
Elizabeth's  favourite,  Robert  Dudley.  In 
July,  1565,  however,  she  mai-ried  Henry 
Damley  (q.v.),  to  the  great  disgust  of  most  of 
her  friends.  A  force  quickly  collected  by  the 
discontented  lords  was  scattered  at  the  ap- 
proach of  &Iary  aud  her  husband  at  the  head 
of  the  loyal  army,  the  confederates  taking 
refage  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  who,  in 
consideration  of  their  efEorta  to  restore  Pro- 
testantism in  Scotland,  aided  them  with 
money,  lleanwhile  the  vice  and  folly  of  her 
husbcmd  rendered  it  impossible  for  Mary's 
domestic  life  to  be  a  happy  one.  The  murder 
of  her  favourite,  Kizsio  ^Mar.  9,  1566;,  in 
her  presence  at  Damley's  instigation,  is  only 
one  of  the  many  insults  she  endured  at  his 
hands.  This  murder  was,  however,  followed 
by  a  feigned  reconciliation,  the  queen  escaping 
from  the  Confederate  Lords  in  her  husband's 
company  to  Dunbar  Castle.  Here  a  forco 
raised  for  her  protection  by  Bothwell  caused 
her  enemifiB  to  fall  back.  After  the  birth  of 
her  son  (afterwards  Jamee  VI.)  on  July  19, 
1560,  Mary  became  reconciled  to  many  of  tho 
rebellious  lords,  reserving  all  her  resentment 
for  her  husband,  to  whoso  murder  at  Kirk  of 
Field  she  was  almost  certainly  privy.  After 
the  acquittal  of  Bothwell  lor  the  murder, 
Mary  was  carried  off  "by  him  to  Dunbar 
Castle,  and  on  his  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
his  wife,  Lady  Jane  Gordon,  married  him 
(Jlav  15,  1567).  She  was  not,  however, 
dfstinod  to  remain  undisturbed  for  long. 
A  month  later  a  combination  of  discon- 
tented lords  against  Bothwell  and  the  queen 
led  to  his  Sight  and  to  her  surrender  to 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange  at  Carberrj'  Hill  (Juno, 

1567)  .  Insulted  at  Edinbut^h  by  the  people, 
she  was  removed  to  Lochleven  Castle,  where, 
on  July  2;j,  1567,  she  was  forced  to  sign  a 
deed  of  nbdiwition  and  to  appoint  Murray 
regent  of  th«  kingdom  during  the  minority  of 
her  son.  Queen  Elizabeth's  interference  on 
her  behalf  was  of  no  avail,  but  by  degrees 
the  remnants  of  her  party  collected,  and  on 
her  escape  in  ilay,  1668,  she  found  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Hamiltons  and 
other  nobles,  and  at  Ihe  head  of  6,000  men. 
Her  abdication  was  at  once  revoked,  and  aid 
sought  from  England  and  France ;  but  her 
triumph  was  of  short  duration,  for  on  tho 
defeat  of  her  army  at  I^gside  (SrTay  13, 

1568)  ,  she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  where  she  faopod  to  find  a  friend  in 
ElijEabeth.    Having  landed  at  Workington, 


in  Cumberland,  she  was  escorted  to  Carlisle^ 
and  thence  to  Bolton  Castle.  Elizabeth, 
however,  refused  to  grant  her  a  personal 
interview,  and  also  refused  to  allow  her  to 
return  to  Scotland,  alleging  the  danger  to 
which  she  would  be  exposed  as  the  excuse  for 
detaining  her.  In  Sept.,  1568,  a  commission 
sat  at  York  to  settle  ibe  difiercnrcs  betweoi 
Mary  and  her  subjects ;  to  consider  the 
(.-hatvee  brought  against  her;  to  pronounce 
on  ue  auth«:ntici^  of  the  Casket  Letters 
(q.v.),  and  to  provide  for  the  abandonment  on 
the  part  of  the  Bcottish  queen  of  all  claim  to 
the  English  crown  ''during  the  life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  or  her  descendants.'*  ITiis  com- 
\  mission  was  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
I  where,  on  Nov.  26,  the  charge  of  murder  was 
fotmall^'  brought  a^inst  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
S*aiy,  in  spite  of  Elizabeth's  request  that  she 
would  answer  the  charges  against  her  and 
"  clear  her  good  name,'  refused  to  allow  her 
commissioners  to  acswer  the  accusations. 
On  Jan.  10,  1669,  judgment  was  given  to  the 
effect  that  Hurray  had  not  been  proved  guilbi- 
of  disloyalty,  neiuier  had  there  been  anything 
produced  or  shown  against  Mary,  '*  whereby 
the  Queen  Of  England  should  conceive  or 
take  any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen,  ber  good 
sister,  for  anything  yet  seen."  Elizabeth 
still  kept  post  ess  ion  of  ber  rival.  Plots 
against  the  English  queen,  proposed  rebel- 
lions, and  the  papal  bull  which  excommuni- 
cated Elizabeth  followed,  and  it  is  certain 
that  England  was  in  consid^ble  danger  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Rome.  In  1570  Mar}-, 
having  been  removed  to  Tutbury  and  (.'hate- 
worth,  was  imprisoned  in  Sheffield  Castle,  till 
1586,  when  she  was  taken  back  to  Tutburj-, 
and  thence  to  Chartley.  Detected  by  Ihe 
es]iionage  of  Walsingbam  in  the  concoction  of 
Eabihgton's  plot  against  Uie  queoi's  life  (Sept., 
1586),  she  was  sent  to  Fotheringay  Castle,  in 
l^ottinghamehire,  tried,  and  found  guilty  (Oct. 
25,  1687).  She  was  sentenced  to  death  and 
beheaded  at  Fotheringay  (Feb.  8,  1687).  Con- 
cerning her  character  the  most  divergent 
views  have  been  taken.  These  can  hardly  be 
discussed  here,  nor  is  the  evidence  such  as  to 
make  any  decisive  verdict  possible. 

ADderson,  Collect,  relating  to  Vory,  Qkuh 
ScDtland  (1717):  Bwltigh  Statt  Pai>en;  Keitb, 
Hitt.  of  A^aini-n.  Scoliand /lom  fir/oi-niittion  to 
7MS  {SpotUswrode  Soc.);  Uorack,  hift  of  Uarf 
QuMit  of  Scots;  LabnnrfF,  Jtf^.  de  MaHa  Stvari; 
Gftnthier,  DarU  Sfitarl :  lUignit,  Marit  Stnart; 
Strickland,  Qneeni  oj  Scotland ,-  t  urton,  H>(t.  tj 
Scotland;  Fronde,  BiA.  «/  Eng.;  Scfaieni, 
BotKmlli  Ur.  Swinborne's  articls  in  Snsf- 
dopaiia  Briitmniea  (Sth  ed.). 

Kary  of  Modena,  Q^een,  wife  of 

James  II.  {b.  1668,  d.  1718),  was  tht. 
daughter  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Modena, 
and  was  married  to  James  in  1673.  She  was 
unpopular  in  England  owing  to  her  religion. 
By  James  she  had  six  sons,  of  whom  JanMS 
Edward,  the  "Old  Pretender,"  was  one. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  retired  to  the 
nunnery  of  ChaiUot. 
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TffMffrflftlfl.  Battle  op  (642),  was  fought 
between  Oaw&ld  of  Northumbria  and  Penda 
of  Mercia,  and  resulted  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  formflr.  Mr.  Ingram  identiflea 
Maserfield  with  Mirfield  in  Yorkshire.  It  ie 
more  likely  to  hare  been  near  Oswestry,  a  town 
taking  its  name  from  Oswald. 

Wnjilitt.«ri ^  AuiuAiL  {d.  1734),  afterwards 
Lady  Masbain,  wasafuvourite  of  Uueen  Anne. 
Her  father  wus  a  London  merchant  who  be- 
came a  bankrupt,  her  mother  was  the  aunt  of 
Suiuh  Jenningy,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
ilva.  Hill  entered  the  house  of  Lady  Kivent, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Lady  JUarlborough, 
who  obtained  for  her  the  post  of  bedchamber 
woman  to  the  queen.  In  1707  she  was  pri- 
vately married,  in  the  queen's  preeence,  to 
Mr.  tiamuel  Musham,  one  of  Prince  (jeorge's 
gentlemen,  lliis  roused  the  suspicions  of 
the  duchess,  who  soon  discovered  that  ilrs. 
Masbam's  cousin  Harley,  afttirwardn  Lonl 
Oxford,  was  using  her  an  a  means  of  further- 
ing his  interests  with  the  queen.  It  was 
thought  to  be  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Harluy  and  Mrs.  I^Iaahum  that  Anne  created 
two  new  biohope  without  consulting  the 
minister  Godolpbin.  In  spite  of  her  violence 
the  dnchesB  found  horseli  gradually  sup- 
planted by  her  former  dependent.  On  tho 
dovn&Il  of  (Jodolphin's  ministry  (1710), 
Mrs.  Masham  introduced  Harley,  now  vir- 
tually Prime  llinititer,  to  the  queen.  She 
received  the  Privy  Purse  after  her  rival  the 
duchess  had  be^  diemiased,  and  her  husband 
was  raised  to  tho  peerage,  apparently  against 
the  wish  of  Anne.  Harley  quaiTeUed  with 
her,  probably  about  some  money  he  had  pro- 
mised her  out  of  the  Asiento  Contract,  and 
now  relied  on  the  rival  favourite,  the  Duchess 
<rf  S<mienet.  Lady  Masham  joined  the  Boling- 
broke  foction,  although  Swift  attempted  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  ministers  at  her 
house.  In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  through  her  and  Ormonde 
that  the  Jacobites  at  St.  Germuins  induced 
the  ^ueen  to  dismiss  Harley,  and  she  had 
certainly  reproached  him  for  his  usdesaneM 
shortly  before  that  event  took  place  (July, 
1714).  Of  the  remainder  of  her  life  nothing  is 
known.  From  this  timo  Lady  Mashum's  name 
disappears  from  history.  Her  influence  over 
Queen  Anne  is  to  be  ascribed,  first,  to  her 
political  and  Church  principles,  which  were 
in  almost  exact  accord  with  those  of  her 
mistress,  and,  secondly,  to  that  "  suppleness 
of  temper "  which  formed  so  great  a  con- 
trast to  the  violent  character  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough. 

Stanhopn,  HUl.  of  Eiiq.  ;  J.  H.  Biirton,  Hid. 
of  QuMn  Anne. 

Xason,  SiH  JoMK  {d.  1566),  was  distin- 
guished during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edwuxl  VI.,  Maiy,  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  sent 
in  1560  to  Fiance  to  discuss  the  ponession  of 


Boulogne  with  the  French  commissioners,  llu 
subsequently   sided  with  Korthumberland, 
but  was  employed  on  various  missions  under 
Mar}'.    After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he, 
'  in  conjonctitm  with  I^ord  Paget,  opposed 
I  Cecil,  and  warmly  advocated  a  Spanish  policy. 
,  Mason  was  said  to  have  brought  back  from 
I  his  various  embassies  "  the  Italian's  quickness, 
I  the  Spaniard's  staidness,  the  Frenchman's  air, 
I  the  Uennan's  resolution,  and  the  Dutchman's 
I  industry."    Mason  himself  accounts  for  his 
,  success  in  gaining  the  fovour  of  fbor  sove- 
I  reigns  by  his  "speaking  little,  and  writing 
less,"  and  by  "attaining  to  something  which 
each  pEuty  esteemed  serviceable  to  tiiem,  and 
being  so  moderate  that  all  thought  him  their 
own." 

TTtler,  fdteonl  Tl.  and  Vary. 

KatUda  {d-  10S3),  wife  of  William  thr- 
Conqueror,  was  the  daughter  of  Baldwin 
Count  of  Flanders.  She  was  married  to 
William  in  1053,  but,  being  near  relations, 
and  not  having  obtained  the  papal  dispen- 
sation, they  were  placed  under  excommuni- 
cation. By  Lanfrant^s  intercession  this  ban 
was  removed  subsequently.  Her  lame  chiefly 
resta  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  (q.v.),  which 
there  is  great  reason  for  Delieving  to  be  her 
own  handiwork.  Of  her  personal  character 
little  is  known,  but  the  story  of  her  having 
vindictively  deprived  Brihtric — a  Saxon  noble 
who  rejected  ase  advances  in  the  days  when 
she  was  at  her  father's  court — of  idl  hu  landti, 
if  true,  is  unfavourable  to  her  character. 

Katilda,  or  Kavd  {d.  uis),  the  lii-st 
wife  of  Henry  I.,  was  the  daughter  of  Halcolm 
of  Scotland  and  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar 

Atheling.  Her  original  name  was  Edith,  but 
on  her  marriage  the  Saxon  appellation  was 
discarded  for  the  Norman  one  of  Matilda  or 
Maud.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
convent  of  Rom^y  by  her  aunt  Christine, 
but  never  took  the  vm.  Her  title,  "tiood 
Queen  Maud,"  seems  to  have  been  well 
deserved.  She  ministered  to  tho  poor  with 
her  own  hands,  and  was  a  great  supporter  of 
Anselm,  and  the  Church.  Her  later  yearn 
were  passed  in  pious  sednmon. 

KatUda,  or  Kand  <J>.  U03,  d.  1167), 
was  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  L  In  1114 
she  was  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V.,  by 
whom  she  had  no  issue,  Henry  died  in  1 129, 
and  her  brother  WiUiam  hai*ing  been  drowned, 
Maud  was  summoned  to  England,  and  homage 
was  done  to  her  as  the  future  queen  (1126). 
In  1128,  contrary'  to  the  wishes  of  many  of 
the  barons,  she  was  married  to  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  The  unpopularity  of  this  match  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Stephen  to  seize  the  crown 
on  the  death  of  Henry  I.,  but  his  misgovem- 
ment  quickly  alienated  a  large  number  of  his 
Bubiecta,  and  in  1139  Maud  (or  the  Empress, 
as  sne  was  usually  styled)  landed  in  England, 
and  the  country  was  practically  divided. 
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Stephen  being  in  ponessitm  of  the  eutem 
part,  Maud  ui  the  western.  A  period  of  civil 
war  ensued  with  varying  success  tiU  1147, 
when  the  death  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  her 
great  partisan,  induced  Mnud  to  quit  the 
country,  and  content  herself  with  Attempting 
to  establish  her  authority  in  Normandy.  Her 
want  -of  success  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
her  own  overbearing  and  tyrannical  conduct, 
and  partly  to  the  inveterate  disliiie  of  the 
Xomians  for  the  Angevins.  She  lived,  how- 
ever, to  see  her  son  Henry  crowned  King  of 
England. 

Xatilda,  or  Kaud  {d.  li5i],  wife  of 

King  Stephen,  was  tho  daughter  an<1  heiress 
of  the  Count  of  Boulogne,  and  the  niece  of 
Henry  I.'s  queen.  She  was  extremely  popular, 
imd  deservedly  so,  as  she  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  aunt^  the  "  Good  Queen  Maud." 
She  seems  to  have  energetically  supported 
her  husband  in  his  wars  with  the  Empress. 

Kanritiu  (or  the  Iblb  or  Fbakce),  an 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  to  the  east 
of  Madagascar,  was  discovered  in  1607,  by  a 
Portuguese  navigator  named  Pedro  Mosca- 
ronhas,  who  named  his  discovery  Ceme.  In 
1698  the  island  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch 
expedition  under  Van  Neck,  and  called  Mau- 
ritius in  honour  of  Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  no  settiement  was  made  until  1641.  In 
1712  the  island  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch 
only  to  be  occupied  three  years  later  by  the 
b'rench,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  1810, 
when  it  was  taken  by  an  English  expedition 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  Mauritius 
has  ever  since  remained  under  British  rule, 
having  been  finally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  (18U).  In  1825  a  reduction 
of  ten  shillings  per  cwt.  on  Mauritian  sugar 
caused  the  island  to  make  rapid  progress  in 
civilisation ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  ex- 
ports of  sugar,  rum,  ana  vanilla,  are  verj' 
L-onsiderabie.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
governor,  aaoated  by  an  executire  council  of 
five  members,  including  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, the  commander-in-chief,  and  the  advo- 
cate-general. There  is  also  a  legislative 
council  appointed  by  the  m>wn,  consisting  of 
eight  official  and  eight  non-official  members. 
The  Seychelles  and  Rodriguez  Islands  are 
dependencies  of  Mauritius. 

Kaxiiiia  Cassaruiutu      one  of  the 

Roman  districts  of  Britain.  Of  its  situation 
nothing  is  known. 

XastilttlU,  Roman  commander  in  Britain, 
was  in  the  year  383  proclaimed  Emperor.  He 
established  his  power  in  Britain  and  Graul, 
and  in  387  invnded  Italy  with  an  army  largely 
composed  of  British  troops.  He  expellea 
Valentinian.  but  in  A.D.  388  he  iras  himaelf 
defeated  and  slain. 

TiiOMAsj^.  \fi»b,d.  16S0),  belonged  to 
a  good  family  in  Sussex,  and  was  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  most  Bucxweaful 


and  popular  authors  of  the  time  of  Charlea  1. 
He  wrote  five  plays  and  two  historical  poems, 
besides  translating  the  Gevrgict,  and  aome 
of  Martini's  Jipigraim.  His  failure  to  obtain 
the  Jaureateship  in  1637  i^  said  to  )>o  the  cause 
which  made  him  seek  the  patronage  of  the 
Parliament,  and  become  its  historian  and 
apologist.  His  llutory  of  the  Parliament  was 
publidied  in  Klay,  1647,  and  chronicled  events 
as  far  HS  the  battle  of  Newbury  (Sopt.,  1643). 
Ho  also  wrote,  first  in  Latin  and  then  in 
English,  a  Breviary  of  the  History  of  tkr 
Farliamejit  of  England,  which  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  second  Civil  War.  In  November, 
1660,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Westmineter 
Abbey.  At  the  Restoration  his  body  was 
exhumed  and  removed  to  the  burial-ground  of 
St.  Margaret's  Church.  Chatham  praises  his 
"hone8ty,"and'Warburtonhi8"candour."  But 
within  a  few  ^eara  after  his  death,  Mar^'ell 
characterises  him  as  a  "  must  servile  wit  and 
mercenary  pen."  He  was  by  no  means  im- 
partial, ~but  being  a  skilful  advocate  strove  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  partiality. 

Ub7,  UUl.  of  tkt  Zionn  Parlutmnt  (Prehn 
tothcfd.tioiio(16H).  cWendoi),i;^/>;  Goisot, 
Porlraitt  poliHquei  det  homnua      divtn  partit*. 

XaTnarcL  Sin  John  (6.  1602,  d.  1690], 
was  bom  at  Taristock,  eaucated  at  Exeter 
CoUege,  Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temple 
in  1619,  and  represented  Chippenham  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  Chailes  I.  He 
speedily  obtained  eminence  as  a  lawyer, 
and  was  in  consequence  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament  one  of  the  managers  in 
the  prosecution  of  Strafford,  and  also  of 
Laud.  In  1648  he  vehemently  opposed  tin 
vote  of  non-addresses,  and  when  it  passed  in 
spite  of  his  opposition,  for  a  time  seceded 
from  Parliament.  Thus  he  took  no  part 
in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  king's 
execution  and  the  foundation  of  tho  Republic, 
nor  did  he  again  sit  in  a  Parliament  until 
1666.  During  the  Protectorate,  Marnaid 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  Cromwell  for 
his  argument  in  Cony's  case,  showing  the 
illegality  of  the  customs'  duties  levied  by  the 
Protector.  To  obtain  his  release  he  was 
compelled  to  sign  a  submission  acknowledging 
his  mult.  In  spite  of  this  incident  Maynard 
vaa  offered  and  consented  to  accept  from 
Cromwell  in  May,  1658,  the  post  of  Seigcant  to 
the  Commonwealth.  In  1659  Maynard  steered 
his  course  with  great  skill ;  he  did  not  take 
his  seat  in  the  fii-st  ref<toration  of  the  Rump, 
but  waited  till  the  second,  and  then  used 
his  influence  to  pave  the  way  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  king.  Thus  he  easily  made  his 
peace,  was  knighted,  and  appointed  one  of 
the  king's  sergeants.  In  that  capacity  he 
freqiunuy  took  part  in  the  State  bials,  and 
ho  also  acted  an  principal  manager  for  the 
Commons  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford.  In 
the  solitary  Parliament  of  James  II.,  May- 
nard opposed  the  encroachment  of  the  king, 
and  he  refused  to  appear  for  the  crown 
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against  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  Mayoanl  took  a  prominent 
part,  conducted  the  conference  with  the 
IjOrds  on  the  question  of  the  "  abdication  "  of 
James,  and  -waa  nominated  the  tirat  of  the 
(JommiBuonen  of  the  Great  SeaL 
Fon,  Judgtt  of  £nglond. 

Xayne,  Cuthbeht,  a  Catholic  prieat,  was 
executed  Nov.,  li>77,  for  having  denied  the 
queen's  supremacy,  (tnd  celebrated  mass. 
'Fhe  taial  in  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  no 
proof  waa  obtained,  and  the  prisoner  was 
actually  convicted  on  the  ground  of  airong 
vniumption  only. 

KmX),  Richa-.id  Southwell  Boukkb,  Ct)i 
I^RoTi.  1822,  d.  1872),  eldest  son  of  the  fifth 
Ix>rd  Mayo,  entered  Parliament  in  1847,  as 
member  for  Kildaro.  He  waa  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  under  Lord  Derby  in  1852,  and 
itgain  in  185S  and  1866.  In  1868  be  wns 
appointed  Govemor-Oeneral  of  India.  Hie 
reif^  was  a  period  of  peace,  and  waa  marked 
by  the  inauguration  of  numerous  enterprises 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  natives.  Lord  Mayo 
was  assasmoated  Feb.  S,  1S72,  by  a  Mohamme- 
dan fanatic  at  Port  Blair,  in  the  Andaman 
1  slanda. 

Xi^mr.  The  title  "Mayor"  symbolises 
municipal  self-government — the  possession  of 
those  rights  which  were  implied  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  town  as  a  "  communa."  The  first 
certain  instance  of  its  use  appears  to  be  in 
Ijondon.  Here  the  concession  oi  the  communa 
l)y  Earl  John  and  Walter  of  Rouen  in  1 191  is 
followed  at  once  by  the  appearance  of  a  mayor, 
Henry  Fitz-Alwyn.  Three  years  after  tho 
death  of  Henry  Fitz-Alwyn,  who  bad  retained 
the  office  for  life,  John  in  1215,  in  order  to  win 
the  support  of  the  citizens,  conceded  to  the 
barons  of  London  by  charter  the  right  of  an- 
nually choosinjf  their  mayor.  The  person 
fleeted  was,  however,  to  be  approved  by  the 
king.  Though  chosen  only  for  a  year  it  was 
usual  until  1319  tore-cloct  tho  same  person  for 
Hoveial  years;  from  that  year  dates  the  prac- 
tice of  an  annual  election.  According  to  the 
ovidence  of  the  Rolls,  it  ia  to  the  reign  of  John 
that  the  possession  of  a  miiyor  in  the  other 
great  towns,  such  as  Bristol,  York,  Norwich. 
Lincoln,  and  Winchester  is  due.  Local  lists 
of  mayors  giving  earlier  dates  are  scarcely 
trustworthy.  During  the  thirteenth  century 
town  politics  turn  chiefly  on  the  qnestion 
who  was  to  elect  the  mayor — the  aldermen, 
repre^nting  tho  propertitd  class,  or  the 
populace.  This  struggle  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  London  during  the  Barons'  War, 
when  the  commons  sided  with  De  Montfort's 
party,  the  magnates  with  the  king.  The 
popular  party  were  succeasful,  and  secured  the 
''lection  of  their  own  candidate  in  1263 — 66, 
but  the  royal  victoiy  in  1266  brought  with  it 
a  snapeiuion  of  the  city  constitution  altogetiiOT, 
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and  the  town  remained  under  a  "  custos,"  and 
not  a  mayor,  till  1270.  The  contest  was 
renewed  in  1272,  hut  in  1273  the  aldermen, 
supported  by  the  Royal  Council,  regained  their 
power.  The  suapenuon  of  the  town  consti- 
tution was  the  pontilty  not  only  for  popular 
violence,  but  also  for  attempts  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  extend  its  power.  Thus  London 
was  without  a  mayor,  and  nnder  a  custos, 
from  1286  to  12^8,  because  the  mayor  had 
endeavoured  to  gain  exemption  for  the  city 
from  tho  jurisdiction  of  jnatices  in  eyre. 
The  fourteenth  century  aees  the  rise  of  the 
craft  guilds,  and  their  efforts  to  gain  control 
of  the  administration,  including  the  election 
of  the  mayor.  In  these  efforts  they  are 
entirely  successful  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
'i'ho  same  general  lines  of  development  are 
seen  in  the  other  i^reat  towns;  the  struggle 
of  the  magnates  against  tite  commons  for  the 
election  of  the  mayor,  against  royal  inter* 
fcrunce,  the  occasional  nomination  of  a  custos, 
and  tho  increasiog  importance  of  the  trade 
societies.  The  struggle  between  tho  aldermen 
and  tiie  people  of  York  happened  curiously 
enough  in  1^1 ;  whether  it  had  any  c<ninec- 
tion  with  the  Peasant  Rising  has  not  been 
ascertained.  In  conferring  a  new  charter  in 
1389  Richard  II.  gave  the  mayor  his  own 
sword :  after  this  he  asaumes  the  title  of  Lord 
Mayor,  hitherto  only  borne  by  the  mayor  of 
London.  Another  point  of  interest  is  offered 
in  the  conflicts  between  the  mayors,  repre- 
senting town  selt-govemment,  and  the  lords 
of  such  towns  aa  were  in  the  demesnes 
of  prelates.  The  most  notable  instance  is 
that  of  Reading,  when  in  the  thirteenth 
century  mayor  and  abbot  struggle  concerning 
the  merchant  guild,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
concerning  the  nomination  of  constables,  and 
when  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abbots  claimed  a  voice  in  tiis  choice  of  the 
mayor. 

Stabba,  Omit  Hut.,  o.  11,  IS,  21. 

[W.J.  A.] 

Meal-Tab  Plot,  Thb  (1679),  was  a 

pretended  conspiracy  mbricated  W  tite  in- 
former Dai^i^ld,  who  hoped  therein  to 
emulate  Oatn  and  Bedloe.  He  declared  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  conspiring  to  raise 
an  army  and  establish  a  republic.  At  flrst  he 
was  believed,  but  his  imposture  being  dis- 
covered, he  waa  cmnmitted  to  Newgate,  whtn 
he  suddenly  turned  round  and  declared  that 
the  pretentled  conspiracy  was  an  impo^iture 
concocted  by  the  Papists  to  hide  a  real  Popittb 
Plot,  which  had  for  its  object  tho  murder  of 
the  king.  The  papers  relating  to  this  plot 
wore,  he  declared,  concealed  in  a  Meal-tid>  in 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Cellier,  a  Roman  Catholic 
l«dy,  who  was  tried  with  Lady  Powj-s  for  the 
alleged  plot,  but  acquitted. 

Meavores,  Thb  Amizb  of  (1197),  waa 
issued  f(»r  the  purpose  of  aeouring  the  uni- 
I  fonnity  of  weijpitB  and  measures  throughout 
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the  kinB;<loin.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
break  down  local  custom,  and  even  Magna 
Charta  was  not  obeyed  in  this  respect.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  just  now  that  any  setioiu  attempt  is 
beinf  loaoe  to  secure  Qiat  imiftnimty  which 
wouU  be  80  beneficial. 

BCsath,  The  Kingdom  oi',  ig  said  to  have 
been  formed  about  loi)  a.i>.,  by  Tuathal 
Techmar,  a  chieftain  of  the  racoti  tribe 
(probably  allied  to  the  Brisantian  Gauls] 
aa  the  demesne  land  of  the  ard  ri,  or 
over-king  of  Ireland.  For  this  purpose  he 
took  pieces  of  land  from  each  of  the  four 
kingdoms ;  from  Connaught  the  hill  of  Us- 
nech,  the  old  religious  centre  of  the  Irish, 
from  Munster  the  mound  of  Tlachtga,  from 
Ulster,  Tailti  (Teltown),  and  from  Leinster 
the^'hill  of  Tara.  The  last  became  his  prin- 
cipal residence,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  under-kings  of  Ireland,  while  each  of 
those  places  became  a  religious  centre  where 
great  festivals  wore  held.  Meath  now  com- 
prised the  present  county  of  Meath,  West- 
meath,  and  parts  of  Longford  and  King's 
County.  Tuatbal  made  Leinster  complotdy 
sabservient,  and  is  said  to  have  created 
a  standing  army,  which  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  the  Fenians.  The  power 
of  the  ard  ri  was  soon  menaced  by  that 
of  the  rival  kingdom  of  Munster,  and 
Toathars  gmndsoD,  Conn,  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,"  was  forced  by  Mug  of  Munster 
to  cUvide  Ireland  into  two  parts,  the  north 
being  Conn's  half,  the  south  Mug's  half. 
The  power  of  the  ard  ri  soenis  to  have  hoen 
precarious,  and  the  over-kings  were  choM'n 
t'rom  various  branches  of  the  lUilesian  raco, 
imtil  in  the  fifth  century  Miall  "  of  the 
nine  hostnges,"  of  the  race  of  Elimon,  founded 
the  Hui-Neill  dj-naaty,  which  from  483 — when 
Lugaid,  the  son  of  Laeghaire,  eMtablishcd 
himself  upon  the  throne — was  dominant  in 
Ireland  for  five  hundred  years,  the  sovereignty 
alternating  between  the  two  branches.  In 
5.58  the  ard  ri  deserted  Tara  in  consequence 
of  a  curse  pronounced  upon  it  by  St.  Rooanns, 
or  Ruadan,  because  of  the  violation  of  his 
sanctuary  by  King  Diarmaid  (Dennot),  and 
their  residence  became  unsettled,  the  kings  of 
the  southern  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  whose  settle- 
ments were  in  Meath,  living  in  Westm(jath, 
those  of  the  northern  race,  whose  possessions 
were  in  Ulster,  establishing  themselves  in 
Derry.  There  was  thei-efore  no  central  power, 
and  hsaXM  the  weak  resistance  offered  to  tho 
Teutonic  inTOders  of  whom  the  Fingals,  or 
Norwegians,  founded  a  considerable  colony  in 
Meath,  and  by  whom  a  tribute  was  imposed 
upon  the  southern  Hui-Neills.  In  980,  how- 
ever, Malachi  II.,  of  the  ilnn  Colmain,  King 
of  Meath,  became  ard  ri,  on  the  extinction 
of  the  direct  branches  of  the  Hui-Neills  or 
0*KoillB  as  th^  now  called  themselves,  and  he 
was  the  last  his  race  who  held  that  dignity 
without  dispute.   During  his  lifetime  it  was 


I  usutped  for  a  time  by  Brian  Bom,  and  after 
his  death  it  was  assumed  more  than  once  by 
the  Kings  of  Leinster,  and  by  the  O'LoughHns 
of  Ailech.  In  fact,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  power  of  the  O'Mdadt- 
lins  (sons  of  Malachi)  uf  Meath  was,  as  a  rule, 
at  a  low  ebb,  and  after  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  the  province  was  bestowed  on 
Hugh  do  Lacy,  throu^  whose  great-grand- 
ddiightei's  it  pased  into  the  families  of  Be 
tiennervillo,  lords  of  Trim,  and  of  Be  Verdon, 
barons  of  Bundalk.  The  lordships  of  Trim 
passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  Mor- 
timer, Karl  of  March,  and  vested  in  the 
crown,  ■while  the  Be  Verdon  property  went 
to  the  Tnlbots,  Earls  of  Shrewsburj*,  by  whom 
it  was  foi-teited  to  the  crown  under  tiie 
statute  against  absentees.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Meath,  now  reduced  to  its  present 
dimensions,  was  added  to  the  pro%'inco  of 
Leinster.  It  received  a  large  English  colony 
(luring  James  I.'s  later  plantations,  and  sgain 
during  the  Cromwellian  settlement.  The 
ancient  tumuli  with  which  Meath  is  covered 
are  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  Tuatha  de 
Bananu  (tribes  of  Dia  and  Ara),  the  fourth  of 
the  invaoing  tribes,  a  branch  of  the  Nemi- 
dians,  who  were  probably  of  Gaulish  origin. 
Eeatinp,  Hut.  of  Irtlani ;  Savertj,  Hit(.  of 
Ir«lMi;  O'lUllotan,  Uiit.  </lri((tnd  ;  Wnlpok, 
Ttu  X>iwlant  uf  Irdamd:  Cnuck,  Hist.  <^  ikt 
Iriih  Satii>»i  Lodge,  Itm  Pen-a^*. 

[L.  C.  8-1 

Xmnx,  AsKALS  OF,  is  the  name  given  to 

:  the  records  of  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Meaux, 
in  Yorkshire,  which  extend  from  1150  to  1406, 

'  and  were  collected  by  Thomas  de  Burton,  the 
nineteenth  abbot.  They  have  heea  published 
in  the  ItoUs  iSeries. 

X66r  Cossun  was  the  son-in-law  of  MetT 
Jaffier.  Raised  to  the  musnud  of  Moor^cda- 
bad  by  ^Ir.  Vant^ttart  on  the  deposition  of 
iVIeer  Jaffier  (IT60],  be  quarrcllea  with  the 
English  about  the  revenue  laws,  and  mur- 
dered an  embassy  sent  to  effect  a  pacification. 
War  was  declared ;  Mooi'shcdabad  was  taken, 
and  the  Nabob  was  compelled  to  fly.  Befon' 
he  fled  he  cauKod  the  whole  of  the  English  resi- 
dents in  the  Putna  factory(lSO  in  number)  to  be 
imprisoned,  shot  down,  and  cut  to  pieces,  their 
mangled  renuuns  being  thrown  into  wells. 
Meer  Cossim  fled  to  Oude.  Sujah  Dowlah, 
the  vizier,  received  him  with  favour ;  but  the 
terrible  defeat  of  Buxar,  and  the  return  of 
Clive  to  India,  so  alarmed  the  vizier  that  he 
compelled  Meer  Cossim  to  leave  the  country 
(1765). 

Kmt  Jaffier  was  appointed  Nabob  of 
MoorshedabHd,  or  Bengal,  by  Clive  after 
Plassey  (17o7).  and  granted  the  cemindary  uf 
Calcutta  to  the  EngUeh.  On  the  death  his 
son  ]^Ieerun,  during  the  Mogul  iuMision,  he 
lost  bis  reason,  and  his  affairs  fell  into 
anarchy.  His  son-in-law,  Heer  Cossim,  took 
advantage  of  this  to  obtain  the  throne  from 
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Mr.  VtuiBittart,  Grovemor  of  Bengal,  at  the 
price  of  the  cesBionot  Mtdnapore,  Chittagong, 
and  Burdwan,  to  the  Company^  and  a  gra- 
tuity of  twonty  lacfl  to  his  bendEftctors. 

Xeetmjf,  Tub  Right  of  PuiiLtc,  aa  op< 
posed  to  riutiag,  first  became  important  in 
1768,  when  the  Middlesex  electors,  supported 
by  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  the  day, 
aasembled  to  proti'st  against,  the  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Meetings  were  also  held  in  their 
support  in  no  lean  than  seventeen  counties. 
The  question,  which  became  iutimatoly  con- 
nected with  that  of  petition,  was  again 
raised  in  1779 — 80,  when  an  agitation  began 
in  Yorkshire  and  spread  over  England,  in 
faTOur  of  economical  and  ParliamentAry  re- 
form. The  House  of  Commons  at  this  time 
protested  against  the  practice  of  sending 
delegates  to  Loudon  with  petitions,  but  were 
unable  to  prevent  it.  The  right  of  meeting 
was  grievously  abused  by  the  Protestant  asso- 
ciations which  led  to  tho  Lord  Georgti  Gordon 
riota  of  1780;  hat  the  Anti-Slave  IVade 
Association  of  1787  carefully  kept  within 
the  law.  The  terror  caused  by  the  French 
lieToiution  at  length  determined  ministers 
to  have  recourse  to  repreBsive  measures. 
Several  societies  already  eetubliBhed,  chief 
among  which  were  the  Revolution  Society, 
the  jjociety  for  ConstitaUimal  Informa- 
tion, and  the  London  Corresponding  Society, 
had  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  events 
occurring  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
and  ipembers  of  the  latter  especially  had  in- 
dulged in  violent  language.  This  was  met 
by  several  trials  for  sedition  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  which  the  santencee  imposed, 
especially  in  the  northern  countni-,  were  of 
terrible  severity,  and  the  cases  "invariably 
prejudged.  The  acquittal  of  Home  Tooke, 
rhomas  Hardy,  and  other  members  of  the 
great  societies  on  the  charge  of  trcAson,  in 
1794,  was,  however,  a  severe  blow  to  the 
government,  which  neverthdess  continued 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
procured  the  conviction  of  Henry  Bedhead 
Yorke  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  The 
London  Corresponding  Society  continued  to 
hold  moetings,  one  of  which,  being  followed 
by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the  king  (17S6), 
resulted  in  tho  passing,  in  company  with  a 
Treason  Practices  Bill,  of  a  Seditious  Meetings 
Bill,  which  provided  that  no  political  meeting 
of  more  than  fifty  persons  could  be  held 
without  previous  notice  to  a  ma^strate,  who 
was  to  attend  in  person,  and  might  disperse 
them  according  to  the  Riot  Act  if  he  thought 
them  dangerous.  In  spite  of  the  vehement 
oppoUtion  of  Fox  and  his  friends,  these  bills 
became  law  by  large  majorities.  The  only 
result  was  that  the  societies  had  resort  to 
secret  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  the 
FzMush  clubs  and  the  United  Irishmen,  and 
wan  in  ctmsequrace  Bappressed  by  the 


stringent  ComiSponding  Societies  Bill  (17B9). 
In  1817,  when  discontent,  want,  and  seal  for 
Reform  had  caused  riots  in  various  parts  of 
tho  country  and  an  attack  on  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  Acts  of  1706  and  1790  aj^ainst 
corresponding  societies  were  extended  to  other 
associations,  such  as  the  Hampden  and 
Spencean  dubs.  Meetings,  however,  only 
became  larger  and  more  revolutionary,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  distric^ts;  and 
the  rash  action  of  the  military  resulted  in  the 
"Manchester  Massacre"  of  1819,  and  that 
criminal  blunder  was  followed  by  the  '*Six 
Acts,"  one  of  which  placed  rigorous  restric- 
tions on  all  meetings  of  more  than  fifty 
persons,  and  entrusted  magistrates  with  tho 
amplest  powers  for  their  suppression  and 
adjournment.  In  tho  following  year.  Orator 
Hunt,  Sir  C,  Wolseley,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Harrison,  and  others,  were  tried  for  unlaw- 
fully meeting  together,  and  sentenced  to 
various  periods  of  imprisonment.  From  that 
time  onwards  the  right  of  meeting  has  been 
generally  recognised  by  government,  and 
lawful  agitation  is  no  longer  confounded  witk 
riotous  and  disorderly  assemblies.  Tho 
Catholic  Association  in  Ireland  was  allowed 
to  continue,  restrictions  being  placed  alone  on 
tho  proposal  to  appoint  managers  of  petitions 
as  being  a  violation  of  the  Irish  Convention 
Act  of  1793,  until  it  threatened  to  supersede 
I^rliament.  It  was  thereupon  suppressed 
(1826),  but  continued  in  another  form ;  and, 
being  revived  on  the  expiration  of  the  Act, 
was  again  suppressed,  but  not  until  its  objoits 
had  been  completely  gained  (I8i9).  The 
great  Reform  Bill  was  ushered  in  by  the 
agitation  of  political  unions  throughout  tho 
country,  and  on  the  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  these  organisations 
exceeded  their  lawful  limits  by  sending 
delegates  to  a  national  union  in  London. 
They  were  in  consequence  proclaimed,  but 
continued  nevertheless ;  and  the  surrender  of 
the  Lords  alone  prevented  much  violence  and 
consequent  coercion.  The  agitation  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Irish  Union  produced  some 
monster  meetinKS,  such  us  that  on  the  Hill  of 
Tara  (1843),  which  were  so  dangerous  to  the 
peace  that  the  government  had  to  repress 
them.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  Orange 
lodges,  which,  established  about  1795  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Association,  spread 
into  England,  especially  into  tiia  army,  and 
dabbled  in  plots  for  placing  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  on  the  throne  {1835).  The  trades 
unions'  procession,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  release  of  the  Dorchester  labourers,  dis- 
persed upon  the  refusal  of  Ix)rd  Melbourne  to 
receive  a  deputation  which  relied  to  some 
extent  on  the  exhibition  of  phyncal  force 
(1834).  A  similar  attitude  was  adopted 
towards  the  Chartists,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  appear  in  large  numbers  at  Westminster 
under  pretence  of  presenting  their  huge 
petiti<»i,  but  whoM  meetings  ware  toleiated 
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as  long  as  they  were  orderly.  The  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  X^ws  was  happily 
unaccompanied  hy  any  attempts  at  terrorism 
or  rioting.  In  Ireland  the  Land  Agitation  of 
1880  and  the  subsequent  years  unlortunutely 
compelled  the  govemment  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  right  of  public  meeting.  The 
Land  League  was  suppres^  in  (October, 
1881,  as  "  an  illegal  and  criminal  aBSociation," 
and  the  Prevention  of  Ctimes  Act  of  the  fol- 
lowing  year  empowered  the  Lurd-Licutonant 
to  disperse  aasembhes  caluulated  to  disturb 
the  pmce;  which  power  was  frequently  exer- 
cised in  1883  and  1884,  in  the  case  of  Land 
Ijeague,  Nationalist,  and  Orange  aseembliea. 
[Riot  Act.] 

Stanhope,  LiftofPi't;  Pari.  H«.,  xxi.,  xjcxiii., 
and  sxzLv. ;  Statt  TriaU,  xzii. ;  Erslciue,  SjiMehu ; 
Hut.  of  tlu  Tioo  Acts;  Lord  Sutmout/i'i  t^g; 
Wjrie,  Coiholia  Aitocxation  ;  Court*  and  Cabiutti 
of  iraiiaiA  IK.;  Hurtineaii,  HUt.  KtuUiud: 
Pientioe,  Hist,  ijAtUi'Con  Law  Leagia ;  Moilej, 
of  CobdtH  ;  Mmj,  Coiut.  HuL  oj  Jk'ngland,  vol. 
U.,ohs.ix.Biidx.  £L  C.  8.] 

MeffUHBtas,  Ths,  were  a  Saxon  tribe 
occupying  the  present  county  vlt  Hereford. 

XellitoB,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (619 
— 624),  was  sent  over  by  Gregory  in  601  to 
assist  Augustine  in  the  convei-sion  of  the 
English.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Essex, 
Iiaptiscd  King  Sebort,  and  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  London.  On  the  death  of  Sebert. 
hb  sons  re-established  Paganism,  and  Jlellituj 
lied  to  France,  hut  returned  to  England  in 
618.  On  the  death  of  lAurence  in  619, 
Mellitus  succeeded  him,  and  held  the  arch- 
bishopric five  years. 

Xelnn,  Trbatt  op  (1 593),  was  concluded 
between  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  of  France 
(after  the  latter  had  embrat^ed  the  Catholic 
faith),  and  bound  both  sovereigns  to  maintain 
an  offensive  and  defensive  war  against  Philip 
as  long  aa  he  should  remain  in  hostility  to 
either  England  or  France. 

Melville,  ANmusw  (».  1E45,  d.  1122), 
entered  the  University  St.  Andrews  in 
1560,  and  subsequently  stuped  at  Paris  and 
Poitiers.  In  1569  he  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Humanity  at  Geneva,  and  held  that 
appointmenttiUl674.  In  tho  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  conntr>'  and  was  appointed 
Principal  of  Gla^w  University  (1574). 
and  subsequently  Principal  of  St.  llarj-'s 
College,  St.  Andrews  (1580),  and  Rpctor  of 
the  University  in  1590.  Ho  was  moiierator 
of  the  Genoral  Assembly,  1587—94.  In  160G 
he  was  summoned  to  London  in  company 
with  seven  other  of  the  leading  Scotti^ 
ministers  to  discuss  the  qnestion  at  issue  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Scotch  Church.  A 
conference  took  place,  which  ended  in  an  ex- 
plosion of  ra^  on  Melville's  part  against  the 
Primate.  He  was  ordtred  to  be  imprisoned 
in  tho  Tower  and  kept  there  for  four  years. 
In  1611  he  was  released  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Boailhm.   Ha  passed  the  remaining 


years  of  his  life  as  Professor  of  Divinity  at 

Sedan. 

BCelTille,  Sm  Jambs  1530,  d.  1606},  a 
gentleiiixn  of  Halhill  in  Fife,  entered  tiic- 
service  ol' the  Elector  Palatine,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  several  diplomatic  missions.  In 
15:il  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was 
pointed  a  privy  conndUor  and  gentleman  of 
the  hedchamber  to  Uary  Queen  of  Scota. 
Ho  was  continued  in  his  employment  about 
tho  court  by  James  VI.  His  Mgrnoin,  first 
printed  in  1683,  are  of  much  value,  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

ICemlwniof  Farliament.  TheHons-' 

of  Commons  has  no  rigfit  to  decide  the  eligi- 
bility of  meajbers;  it  can  merely  insist  <m 
the  performance  of  those  conditions  nnder 
which  alone  it  is  lawful  to  sit  and  vote.  In 
1769  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled  the  House, 
Was  declared  **  incapable  of  being  elected  a 
member  to  serve  in  Uiis  present  Parliament," 
and  Colonel  Luttrell, though  defeated  byhimat 
the  poll,  was  admitted  as  member  for  tliddle- 
sex,  but  in  1782  the  resolution  against  Wilkes 
was,  on  his  own  motion,  expungt>d  from  the 
journals  of  the  House  as  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole  body  of  electora.  Tha 
principle  was  not  acknowledged  in  earlier 
times,  for  in  1711  Sir  Kobert  Walpoli- 
was  declared  ineligible  in  consequence  of  a 
previous  expulsion.  Nevertheless,  a  member 
though  duly  returned  cannot  sit  and  vote,  until 
he  huB  taken  the  oath  provided  hy  31  and  32 
Vict.,  o.  72,  in  place  of  the  oaths  of  supreniao)-. 
all^^ance,  and  abjuration  settled  30  Ou*. 
II.,  s.  2,  though  QualrarB,  Uoravians,  and 
Separatists  are  allowed  to  affirm  instead.  On 
May  3,  1880,  Mr.  Bi-adlaugh,  member  for 
Northampton,  claimed  to  affirm,  and  his  claim 
beinir  rejected  by  a  Select  Committee,  offered 
to  take  the  oath.  As,  however,  he  had  d<- 
(■tared  that  an  oath  was  not  binding  on  hi.« 
conscience,  the  House  refused  to  allow  him  tu 
do  so.  His  claim  to  affirm  was  referred  tit 
the  law  courts,  and  the  High  Court  of  Justicr 
decided  that  it  was  invalid.  Any  membrr 
sitting  or  voting  before  taking  the  oath, 
incurs  a  penalty  of  £600  for  each  offenc(> 
besidoB  vacating  his  seat  But  though  s 
member  who  refuses  to  be  sworn  may  not 
take  his  seat,  he  does  not  oease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House;  he  generally  sits 
within  its  walls,  though  he  must  tnke  care 
that  his  seat  is  below  tho  bar,  whii  h  for  thi« 
purpose  itt  held  to  be  without  the  Hnuse;  and 
he  may,  like  Baron  Rothschild  in  1858,  be 
called  on  to  serve  on  committees.  A  member 
having  been  sworn,  subscribes  the  oath  in  the 
test-book,  and  is  presented  to  tiie  Speaker  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House.  The  peiwnal  privi- 
Ipjtc  of  members  formerly  extended  tofreedom 
from  arrest  or  molestation  for  thomaclves, 
their  servants,  and  their  goods,  'lliis  privilegi- 
was  found<'d  on  a  law  of  .£thell>erht,  and  was 
recognised  by  statute  (S  Hen.  IV.,  o,  6)  in  the 
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case  of  Chedd'er.  For  the  reign  of  George  III. 
this  jnivilege  was  dropped  aa  regfards  servaDts, 
and  now  extends  only  to  the  person  of 
members  for  forty  days  before,  during,  and 
for  forty  days  sitor  a  session.  It  never 
covered  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  since  the  House  in  1753  took 
a  less  liberal  view  of  its  own  privileges — by 
refusing  in  Wilkes's  ca:jo  to  extend  them  to 
seditious  libel — than  was  held  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Fleas,  it  has  not  covered  any  indict- 
able offence.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  on 
oonunitting  a  member  to  prison  to  inform  the 
House  of  the  fact,  that  it  m'iy  satisfy  itself  as 
to  the  question  of  privil^e.  A  member  is 
not  exempted  from  pueishmeot  for  contemptof 
court,  for  in  1831  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham 
committed  Mr,  Long  Wellesley  for  contempt, 
and  the  House  refused  to  interfere  in  hie  behalf. 
More  lately,  in  1882,  Mr.  Gray,  member  for 
Duldin,  was  imprisoned  for  contompt  at  the 
end  of  the  aessiim.  His  imprisonment  ended 
before  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  a 
Select  Committee  reported  that  the  case  did 
not  demand  the  attention  of  the  House.  A 
member  may  be  expelled,  and  expulsion  may 
be  said  to  follow  such  ill-conduct  us  would 
render  a  m  tn  unfit  to  sit  in  the  House,  while 
it  is  also  inflicted  on  any  member  absconding 
from  justice,  as  in  the  case  of  Sadleir  in  1857. 
By  a  standing  order  of  1880  suspension  is 
incurred  by  wilful  obstruction  of  the  business 
of  the  House.  All  membera  are  bound  by 
6  Rich.  II.,  c.  i,  to  render  personal  serriue 
in  Parliament,  and  their  attendance  may  be 
enforced  by  a  call  of  the  House,  though  there 
has  been  no  instance  of  such  a  proceeding 
since  1836.  When,  therefore,  a  member 
wishes  to  remain  in  the  country  he  should 
obtain  leave  of  absence.  A  member  vacates 
his  seat  by  elevation  to  the  peerage,  and  since 
6  Anne,  i.  7,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  lucrative 
office  under  the  crown.  If,  however,  he 
has  already  vacated  bis  seat  by  taking  office, 
and  has  been  re-elected,  he  does  not  again 
vacate  it  by  the  acceptance  of  a  new  office. 
No  member  can  relinquish  his  seat,  and  since 
1750  the  custom  has  obtained  that  a  member 
wishing  to  retire  from  Parliament  should 
apply  to  the  crown  for  a  nominal  office,  such 
as  the  Stewardship  of  one  of  the  three 
Chiltem  Hundreds.  These  offices  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Treasury.  They  are  generally 
granted  to  all  members  applying  for  them, 
and  are  surrendered  as  soon  as  they  have 
worked  the  desired  end.  The  grant  of  these 
offices,  however,  is  in  ihe  discretion  of  the 
minister,  and  in  177d  Lord  North  refused  the 
Chiltem  Htewardship  to  a  member  wishing  to 
be  relieved  of  his  seat  in  order  that  he  might 
stand  against  a  ministerial  candidate  at 
Abingdon.  [Pakluhbkt.] 

Hot,  ProMdura  tf  Pariiartunt,  Hh  edition. 

[W.  H.3 

Xvpduuil,  Snioii  (or  SiiiOK  of  Ump- 


hah),  Archtoshop  of  Canterbury  (1328 — 
1333),  was  a  canon  of  Chichester,  and  wa.<4 
elected  to  the  primacy  by  the  influence  ol 
Queen  Isabella,  whose  chaplain  he  probably 
was.  His  five  years'  tenure  of  office  was  un- 
eventful. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  Tub,  were 
a  trading  guild  established  in  Brabant  in 
1296,  and  having  numwoua  bianchea  in  Eng- 
land. In  the  latter  country  they  received 
the  title  by  patent  of  Henry  VII.  in  1506. 
In  1564  the  Merchant  Adventurers  were  in- 
corporated by  Elizabeth,  and  received  some 
extensive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  East. 

Xerchaxits,  The  CiuaTBU  op  the 
(1303),  was  grunted  by  Edward  I.  to  the 
foruign  merchants,  and  gave  them  certidn  im- 
portant privileges,  in  return  for  which  he 
received  from  them  a  considerabla  sum 
money  in  the  shape  of  duties  on  wool  and 
other  articles. 

Kerchants,  Tub  Statutb  op  (1283), 
known  also  as  the  Statute  of  Acton  Bumell, 
from  the  place  where  the  Parliament  which 
enacted  it  was  held,  was  one  of  Edward  I.'b 
important  commercial  measures.  It  provided 
for  the  registration  of  merchants'  debts,  their 
recovery  1^  distraint,  and  the  debton*  im- 
prisonment, 

ICaroia  ^s  the  great  Anglian  kingdom  of 
central  England.  Originally  the  term  seems 
tohavebeen  conBnedtothat  particular  Anglian 
settlement  which  occupied  the  district  round 
Tamworth  and  Lichfield,  and  the  Upper  Trent 
Valley.  West  of  this  a  range  of  moorlands 
checked  the  progress  of  the  invaders  for  a 
considerable  period.  Their  proximity  to  thr 
unoonquered  Welsh  gave  them  the  title 
of  Mercians,  or  Men  of  the  March.  Nothing 
definite  can  be  determined  as  to  the  date  of 
this  original  Mercian  settlement,  but  it  must 
have  been  later  than  that  of  the  more  eastern 
Anglian  settlementa  in  mid  England.  It 
was,  however,  probably  made  in  tho  latter 
half  of  the  nxth  centuiy.  No&ing  is  known 
of  its  first  king,  Oida,  who  died  in  €00: 
Wybba  (600—610)  and  Ceorl  (610—626)  were 
of  equal  insigniflcance.  But  in  626  a  great 
king,  Fenda,  son  oi  Wybba,  began  to  reign. 
He  found  Middle  England  split  up  into  a 
laige  number  of  independent  Anglian  settle- 
ments. These  had,  perhaps,  been  already 
dependent  on  Ethelbert  of  Kent  and  Rsedwalcl 
of  East  Anglia.  Penda  reduced  them  to  a 
permanent  dependonoe  on  the  men  of  the 
March.  Henceforth  Lindiswaras  and  Gymas, 
Middle  English  and  South  English,  Pecsaetan. 
Hwieoas,  Hecanas,  and  HM^saetaa  were  but 
under-kingdoma  of  the  liuroian  monarch. 
They  were  still  centres  of  local  fooling.  Liuee 
of  snhr^nli,  or  hereditary  ealdormcn,  con- 
tinuf-d  to  reit;n  in  them.  But  for  great 
political  purposes,  Mercia  is  henceforth 
synonymous  with  Middle  England.  Penda, 
the  creator  of  this  greater  Meroia,  ma  also 
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the  representative  of  tho  heathen  re-action 
which  followed  Augnstine's  mission.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  uncompromising  foe  of  the 
rising  power  of  Northuinbria.  In  alliance 
with  tho  Welshintn  he  defeated  and  slew 
Edwin  the  Bretwalda.  Oswald,  the  sainted 
king,  was  equally  unahle  to  withstand  him. 
But  at  last  Oawiu,  his  successor,  destroyed 
the  power  of  Mercia  at  the  hattle  of  Winwood 
(6.')5).  Peuda  fell  on  the  field.  Oewiu  gave 
litw  to  all  England.  The  greater  Mercia 
began  to  break  up,  and  some  parts  were  even 
conquered  by  Oswiu.  But  in  639,  on  the  death 
of  Peada,  the  next  king,  the  Mercians  soizwi 
arms  in  despair,  and  led  bv  Wulfhero,  nephew 
of  Penda,  drove  out  the  Northumbrians,  an<l 
effectually  consolidated  the  greater  Morcia. 
It  may  have  been  now  that  the  Mercian 
boundary  was  pushed  southward  to  the 
'lliamos.  Meanwhile  Christianity  had  silently 
become  tho  religion  of  Mercia,  and  Thoodore 
of  ^brsus  found  in  Wulfhere  and  his  brother 
and  successor,  Ethelred  (679 — 704),  active  and 
powerful  auxiliaries.  In  704  Ethelred  with- 
drew to  a  monastery.  His  nephew  Conroii, 
son  of  Wulfhore,  reigned  over  the  Merciana 
till  709,  when  Ceolred,  son  of  Ethelred,  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  715  sustained  the  great  defeat 
of  WanboroDgh  from  Ine  of  Wessex.  Ho 
died  in  716.  His  successor,  Ethelbald,  eon  of 
Alweo,  brother  of  Penda  (716—755),  took 
advantage  of  Ine's  abdication,  and  the  growing 
anarchy  of  Northumbria,  to  establish  that 
Mercian  overlordship  that  was  to  endure  for 
(nlly  a  century.  A  series  of  successful  wars 
subdued  all  the  neigfabonring  States,  and 
Ethelbald  with  good  reason  claimed  to  be 
rrr  non  tolum  Merceruinm  ted  et  omnium  popu- 
forum  qui  generali  nomine  SiUangli  dicuntur. 
But  the  end  of  his  reign  was  unfortunate.  In 
754  the  revolt  of  the  conquered  people  was 
followed  by  the  defeat  and  flight  of  Ethel- 
bald at  Burford.  Next  yaar  he  died,  and 
oven  the  genius  of  OfEa  (757 — 795),  who,  after 
a  year  of  anarchy,  became  King  of  the 
Mercians,  could  not  wholly  undo  this  great 
disaster.  Yet  OfEa  became  the  greatest  king 
of  hia  day.  Ho  put  his  dependents  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,  and  estHblished  a 
snries  of  alliances  that  mide  hia  power  irre- 
aistiUe;  conquered  eastern  Powis  from  the 
Welsh,  and  built  tho  dyke  that  goes  by  his 
name  to  protect  his  western  frontier :  estab- 
lished at  Liichflcid  a  short-lived  archbishopric 
that  made  Mercia  ecclesiastically  independent, 
and  corresponded  on  equal  terms  with  Charles 
the  Great  himself.  C<aiwulf,  a  success-^r  (796 
—819),  was  hardly  less  powerful.  But  soon 
after  his  death  thecollapsetrftheMercian  power 
ut  Ellandun — where  Beomwulf  was  defeated 
by  Egbert — hinded  over  the  supremacy  of 
Britain  to  Wessex,  The  power  of  Mercia  had 
been  ba.^  on  nothing  but  the  prowess  of  its 
kings.  It  retained  thnt  want  of  centralisation 
which  flowed  naturally  from  its  origin;  and 
if  remarkable  for  military  ability,  was  behind- 


hand in  culture  and  civilisation.  The  failure 
of  the  royal  house,  combined  with  the  great 
invasion  of  the  Banes,  completed  the  Mercian 
overthrow.  Ludccan  and  WigUf  were  mere 
puppet  kings.  When  tho  struggle  was  over, 
half  Mercia  was  regularly  settled  by  Norse 
Vildags ;  the  other  half,  that  to  the  west  and 
south  of  Watling  Street,  was  a  mere  ealdor- 
manshipundertheWestSaxon kings.  Ethelred, 
the  new  ealdorman  of  the  Mercians,  and  after 
his  death  his  wife  Ethelfiaed,  "  Lady  of  the 
Mercians,"  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
were  strong  and  Tigorous  rulers;  but  they 
ruled  in  the  West  Saxon  interest.  On  the 
lattcr's  death,  Mercia,  enlarged  by  the  gradiutl 
re-conquest  of  the  Danish  )>ortion,  ceased  to 
have  a  ruler  of  its  own.  Yet  it  retained  for 
many  generations  its  local  patriotism.  The 
policy  of  Dunstnn  may  have  conciliated  it; 
the  policy  of  Edwy  led  to  its  revolt,  and  the 
setting  up  a  king  for  itself  in  Edgar.  But  on 
Edwy's  death  conquered  Mercia  gave  a  king 
to  the  victorious  West  Saxons.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  great  earldoms  revived  local 
Mercian  feeling.  Elf  gar,  Leofric,  Edwin, 
and  Morcar  became  in  a  sense  new  rulers  of 
Mercia.  Had  not  the  Normnn  Conquest  inter- 
vened they  might  have  re-established  Mercian 
independence.  But  the  Norman  odministiB- 
Uve  system  for  ever  pnt  an  end  to  dreams  of 
particularism.  Despite  the  schemes  of  Earls 
Ralph  and  Roger  to  revive  tho  Heptarchy  in 
the  interests  of  feudalism,  despite  the  dis- 
tinction of  law  that  sur^'ived  down  to  the 
days  of  the  JHalogm  Di  Seaecario,  Mercia 
ends  its  political  existence  with  the  Nornon 
Conquest.  \T.  F.  T.] 

Kwes  or  UuaA. 

Creoaa(?)  m 

wjfbi»(p)  eoo-eio 

Ceorii'}  m~m 

Fenda   OSt-ttS 

Feada  

WuUtere   658-673 

Ethelred   675—70* 

Geiund   TOt-TW 

Ceolrri   7«»-7If 

Ethelbald   71«-7» 

Beornred  7Ji7 

CHFa   7S7— 798 

Egf«rth                                             .  .  7H 

Cenwiilf   796-619 

Ceoiwnif  m-m 

Lodeeao  flK 

Wiglat   838 

There  ore  no  p<>ouliaTljr  Mercian  Chronlclei  of 
esrly  date,  9o  th&t  its  earl;  history  is  rttrj 
obscure.  It  has  to  pieced  toMthor  Itobi 
cbsuaI  rpferrnot^  in  West  Saxon  nnd  Northnm- 
brlan  Chroniclos,  and  from  chart  era  and  laws. 
J.  B.  Green,  VnJctn^  ud  Con^iwtt  ^  JBaflMrf, 
and  Paltcrave*a  EoglUh  ConmoawMUfc  mar  1>" 
referred  to  for  mo&ni  acoount. 

XarcilMBr  or  Wokdkhpul  Parltamsnt. 
Thb  (1388).  was  stmimoned  by  the  Lords 
Appellant  after  the  defeat  of  De  Vera  and 
the  roytdist  party,  for  the  porposn  of  obtaining 
a  sanction  to  thrir  acts,  Gloucester  declared 
his  innocence  of  any  attempt  to  depose  the 
king;  tiie  judges  who  had  declared  the  oom- 
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mieaum  ot  regency  illngal  were  urssted  and 
banished  to  Ireland ;  the  royal  niinisteie  were 
impeached  and  aentenced  to  death,  and  other 
ofiendera  were  punished,  and  £^0,000  was 
voted  to  the  Lorda  Appellaot,  The  legis- 
lative work  was  undertaken  by  this  Pailia- 
ment,  and  its  acts,  as  Dr.  Stabbs  says,  "fully 
eetablish  its  right  to  the  title  [of  "  merciless,"] 
and  stamp  with  infamy  the  men  who, 
whether  their  pc^tical  crimes  were  or  were 
not  salutary  to  the  constitution,  diagracdd  the 
cause  by  excessire  and  vindictive  cruelty." 

MflXton,  Tub  Statute  of  (1236),  was 
enacted  by  the  barons  in  a  great  council  as- 
sembled at  Merton,  January  23,  1236,  t«hortly 
after  the  marrii^  of  Henry  III,  and  lUeanor 
of  Provence.  'She  barons  declared  in  it  that 
they  were  unwilling  to  change  the  laws  of 
England,  which  would  seem  to  intimate  a 
fear  on  their  part  of  the  foreign  influences 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  marriage. 

ICvrton,  Walter  db  (d.  1277),  one  of  the 
clerks  in  Chancery,  was  in  1261  appointed 
Chancellor,  continainx  in  his  office  tUl  1263, 
and  in  1272,  on  the  death  ct  Henry  III.,  he 
waB  chosen  by  the  council  of  regency  to  fill 
the  office  once  more.  He  lesigned  the  post 
on  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Rochester  in 
1274,  and  during  these  two  years  he  may  be 
said  to  have  practically  ruled  the  kingdom. 
But  it  is  not  as  ChanceUor  that  Walter  de 
Herton  is  best  known ;  he  was  the  founder 
of  Herton  CoU^e,  and  consequenUy  it  is  to 
liim  that  Oxford  owes  the  collegiate  system,  a 
system  in  its  later  developments  peculiar  to  the 
two  ancient  EngHsh  univerMties.  In  1277  he 
was  accidentally  drowned  while  crossing  the 
Medway. 

Mtetoalfb,  Charles,  Lord  {b.  1784, 
d.  1846),  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
service,  and  was  trained  up  in  the  school  of 
Lord  Wellesley  (q.v.).  In  1808,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  selected  by  Lord 
llinto  to  negotiate  the  alliance  with  Bunjeet 
8inf^  HecarziedouthismissionsaccesBfully, 
and  succeeded  in  concluding  the  Treaty  of 
Umritsir  (1809).  Subsequently  he  negotiated 
^  treaty  with  Ameer  Khan  in  1817  during 
the  MahrattaWar,  and  conducted  the  delicate 
negotiations  with  Toola^e  Bhye,  the  regent 
of  the  Holkar  State,  dunng  the  same  war.  In 
1820  he  was  appointed  Braident  at  Hydera- 
bad. On  the  resignation  of  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony  (1825),  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  was 
appointed  Itosident  at  Delhi  for  Rajpootana. 
In  1834  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
newlv^awited  Presidency  of  the  North- West 
Provinces,  and  in  1836,  in  consequMice  ot  the 
premature  departure  <j  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Calcutta, 
and  assume  the  provisional  Governor-General- 
ship, which  he  continued  to  hold  for  a  year. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lord  Auckland  he  proceeded 
to  Agia.    Soon  alter  hie  azrival  (1836)  he 


learned  that  the  ptesB  law  carried  by  him  dur- 
ing his  Oovemor-Geneialahip  had  exasperated 
the  India  House,  and  that  in  oonsequence  his 
name  had  not  been  even  mentioned  in  con* 
necttun  with  the  vacant  governorship  of 
Madras.  He  resigned  his  appointment.  His 
services  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  crown. 
He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Jamaica  (1839 
— 41),  and  C^inada  (1842—45)  successively, 
and  lor  hia  eminent  services  was  ni^ed  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Hetcalfe  in  1846.  The 
difficulties  which  he  experienced  l^m  factions 
opposition,  and  his  own  ill-health,  produced 
his  resignation  (1845),  and  he  returned  to 
England  to  die  in  1846.  "  During  the  space 
of  forty-five  years,"  says  Mr.  Kaye,  "  he  had 
toiled  unremittiagly  lor  the  good  of  the  State 
in  foreign  lands  and  under  hostile  skies." 
Kajre>  iMKon  Ofictn. 

Xethneu  Tr«atiy,  Tub,  was  a  com- 
mercial convention  between  England  and 
Portugal,  concluded  on  Dec.  27,  1703,  by  Paul 
Methucn.  Portugal  bound  itself  to  admit 
English  woollen  manufactures  on  the  same 
terms  as  before  the  late  prohibition  of  them. 
England  agreed  to  admit  Portuguese  wines  on 
payment  of  two-thirds  of  the  duty  imposed  on 
French  wines.  Adam  Smith  judges  that  this 
treaty  was  eminently  advantageous  to  Por- 
tugal and  disadvantageous  to  Great  Britain. 
But  it  was  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as 
"  a  master-piece  of  commerce  and  policy."  It 
was  expected  that  England  would  annually 
fell  more  than  she  would  bay,  and  that  a 
balance  in  gold  and  silver  would  be  returned 
for  it,  and  this  expectation  was  realised.  The 
treaty,  however,  was  dictated  as  much  by 
politi(»l  as  commercial  connderations,  in 
order  to  diminish  the  trade  with  Finance,  and 
secure  the  alliance  of  Fortu^.  In  this 
object  bIso  it  was  successful.  It  was  finally 
annulled  by  the  supplementary  treaty  of  1835. 

Smith,  W*aUh  ^  Jfatunu,  book  iv.,  chap.  vi. : 
Burton,  Hbtory  v  tk'  Bnp  Qbm"  -Am*; 
Andenrai,  Hiit.  tf  Oawiimet. 

MiHtaTy  System.    In  the  earliest 

times,  the  military  system  of  the  Teutonic 
races  reposed  on  the  broadest  and  most 
national  basis.  Even  in  the  general  assembly, 
the  freemen  always  appeared  armed.  Their 
army  was  in  fact  the  popular  assembly  in  its 
military  aspect.  Ruled  over  by  elective  dnea, 
eacoaxtigBa  to  valour  by  the  preeence  of 
kindred  and  neighboura,  the  old  Teutonic 
host,  described  by  Tacitns,  was  in  a  very 
intimate  sense  the  army  of  the  people.  Yet 
even  in  those  days  the  itomilattu  of  the  prUi' 
eept,  which,  by  devoting  its  whole  ener^es 
to  fighting,  was  probably  the  most  efficient 
military  force,  was  of  other  than  popular 
origin.  It  was  the  body-guard,  the  peiwmal 
following  of  the  king  or  leader.  After  the 
migration  to  England,  the  same  system  con- 
tinued. It  was  a  primary  principle  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  joriapruder'.oe  that  every  landholder 
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vaa  obliged  to  aarve  in  the  fyrd.  as  the 
popular  hoat  waa  now  called.  'Fyrabot  waa 
put  of  the  trinoda  neeettitat.  Arranged  by 
the  iherifF,  the  fyrd  was  simply  the  county 
court  in  arms.  But  want  of  cohesion  between 
various  localities  made  its  opetatioos  uncer- 
tain, and  the  want  of  discipline  in  a  (.itizen 
militia  frequoktly  rmdeied  it  ineffective. 
The  glorious  fight  of  Brihtnoth  and  the  East 
Angban  fyrd  against  the  Danes  at  Haldoo, 
shows  what  the  iyid  ct  a  limited  district  oonld 
do ;  but  attempts  to  aggregate  the  national 
militia  of  the  whole  nation  in  a  single  body 
were  in  those  early  times  nearly  impossible. 
Yet,  when  well  led,  the  fyrd  fought  well,  and 
its  national  character  was  of  great  political 
importance  as  ^aepug  alive  national  feeling. 
Btill  the  West  Saxcm  Ungs  would  hardly  hare 
attained  to  their  imperial  position,  it,  in  addi- 
titm  to  the  forces  of  the  ^odial  system,  they 
had  not  also  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  their 
gesiths  and  thegns.  These  personal  retainers 
ot  the  monarch,  the  eomitet  in  a  developed 
form,  formed  a  body-guard  ot  trained  solditaa, 
always  at  liand.  But  as  time  went  on,  the 
thean  became  more  of  a  feudal  noble,  dwelling 
on  nis  estate,  and  only  serving  his  lord  on 
occasion.  Thus  the  Uiegnhood  became  lu- 
trustworthy  also,  until  its  revival  in  a  more 
primitive  form,  in  the  htuearU  ot  Cnut,  gave 
the  king  again  the  services  of  a  standing 
body-guard  of  highly-trained  professional 
sohuers. 

Such  was  in  outline  the  old  English  mili- 
tary system.  In  it  we  have  the  germ  of  most 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  English 
army,  the  national  militia,  the  feudal  levies, 
and  even  permanent  mercenary  troops.  "Die 
Norman  Conquest  largely  developed  the  feudal 
element  by  the  wholesale  introduction  of 
tenure  by  military  service,  and  by  gradually 
dividing  tlie  land  of  England  into  "  knights* 
fees,"  held  by  the  tenure  of  providing  and 
equipping  a  heavy-armed  horseman  to  serve 
his  lord  for  forty  days  in  the  year.  William 
the  Conqueror  himself  saw  clearly  the  consti- 
tutional danger  and  the  military  vorthlessness 
ot  the  feudal  army.  In  want  of  discipline, 
inegnlarity,  and  incapacity  for  development, 
it  Borpassed  the  fyrd.  It  waa,  moreover, 
largely  composed  of  the  disloyal  party  of  the 
feudal  baronage,  ever  anxious  to  destroy  the 
royal  power,  and  consequentlr  a  source  of 
weakness  more  than  of  strengtlL  Henry  II. 
saw  this,  and  by  the  institunon  of  scutage, 
largely  superseded  the  direct  service  of  the 
feudal  array  by  a  money  composition.  This 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  still  farther  the  policy 
of  the  Norman  kings,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  Flemish  or  Braban^on  mercenaries, 
who,  bound  to  their  lord  by  no  tie  but  good 
pay  and  the  rough  loyalty  of  a  soldier  to  his 
general,  and  often  composed  of  the  very  scum 
1^  society,  were  yet  efficient  military  instra- 
ments. 

But  mercenaries  were  expensive,  nnp<q^Qlar, 


and  frequently  treacherous.  They  vera  un- 
pleasant neoesritaes,  ratlier  than  wdcome  ones. 
The  Nonnan  and  Angevin  monarchs  conse- 
quently sought,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
fyrd-system,  to  retain  tiie  services  of  a  body 
which  always  supported  the  crown  against 
the  feudal  party.  The  history  of  the  national 
militia  subsequently  to  the  Conquest,  strongly 
illustrates  the  oontmuify  of  English  otHistitu- 
tional  development.  William  I.  exacted 
from  every  freeman  the  old  national  oath  to 

t'oin  in  defending  the  king,  his  lands  and  his 
lonour  both  at  home  and  beyond  sea.  In 
1073  the  fyrd  took  a  prominent  share  in  the 
conquest  of  Maine.  William  II.  cheated  the 
fyrd  out  of  the  ten  shillings  a-piece  which 
the  sIureB  had  given  them  for  their  mainte- 
nance. Yet  it  was  alwa^  fiiithful  to  the 
crown  in  its  straggle  against  the  feudalists. 
The  defeat  of  Robert  ot  Beleame,  the  rq)Qlae 
of  David  of  Scotland  at  Northallerton,  the 
suppression  of  the  feudal  revolt  of  1 1 73  were 
lareely  due  to  ita  valour  and  patriotiam. 

nail,  the  heavy  cavalry  ot  the  barons  was, 
from  the  military  pcant  ot  view,  a  neooasary 
supplement  to  uie  infantry  of  Ute  fyrd,  utd 
with  the  politioal  importance  of  feudalism 
annihilated,  there  was  less  danger  in  the  feudal 
arraj.  Yet  Henry  II.,  while  relying  for 
foreign  service  mahdy  on  mercenaries  paid  for 
by  the  acutages  ot  ttw  barons,  trosted  to  the 
fyrd  for  home  defmce.  His  Assise  of  Aims 
(1181)  revived  and  re<»ganiBed  that  ancicat 
body,  and  devised  an  excellent  machinery  for 
compeUiag  every  citizen  {Mm  commum*  liier*~ 
rwH  htHinum).  to  possees  uie  arms  appropriate 
to  his  station  in  life.  The  increased  dread  of 
mercenaries,  through  their  misuse  by  John, 
and  their  attempts  to  control  the  destinies  td 
the  kingdom  during  his  son's  minority,  gave 
an  increased  importance  to  the  re-issne  of  the 
Assize  of  Arms  by  Henry  III.  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  system  tn  Watch  and  Ward. 
In  the  Statute  of  Winchester,  Edward  I. 
(1286)  still  further  developed  the  same  system, 
which  a  series  of  later  measures  ot  Henry  IV., 
Philip  and  Mary,  and  James  I.  has  brought 
down  to  our  own  days. 

The  vague  power,  never  periiaps  framally 
taken  away  from  the  sheriff,  of  summoning 
the  potte  eomitattit,  waa  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  sixteenth  century  supplemented  by  more 
definite  commissions  of  airav,  empowning 
those  addreaaed  to  muster  ana  train  all  men 
able  to  bear  arms  within  the  counties  included 
in  the  commission:  while  in  the  reign  <rf 
Philip  and  Mary  the  institution  ot  loid-lieu- 
tenants  in  every  county  practically  deprived 
the  sheriff  ot  his  command  of  the  national 
forces.  Henceforth,  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
the  deputy  ot  the  crown  tor  all  military  mat- 
ters, and  the  ultimate  custodian  ot  law  and 
order.  But  the  Act  of  1  Jac.  I.,  c.  26,  had  to 
some  extent  repealed  the  long  series  of  statutes 
which  enforced  the  obli^tion  of  keeping 
snffident  arms  on  eadi  dtiien.  The  Artille^ 
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Company  of  liondon,  which  still  oontinues 
to  exist,  sptaag  from  a  Ttdimtary  usodation 
dnriiw  Henry  VIIL's  reign,  ana  the  "  toain 
bands"  of  tba  MTenteenth  oentory,  which Ow 
Act  of  James  I.  Bubstitated  for  the  mediteval 
system,  though  in  a  sense  the  continuation  of 
the  f  yrd,  were  also  lai^Iy  of  voluntary  origin. 
The  difficulties  canaed  by  the  militia  question 
in  1642,  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment,  the  promment  part  taken  by  the  train 
bands  in  the  Gtreat  Rebellion,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Restoration  Parliament  to 
reorganise  the  national  forces,  and  reconstitute 
\he  militia  under  the  headship  of  the  crown. 
Up  to  1767  this  force  was,  however,  quite 
neglected,  when  the  absence  of  the  regular 
army  on  the  Continent  caused  it  to  be  re- 
vived as  a  local  organisation  for  internal 
defence.  Its  importance  as  a  recruiting 
ground  for  the  army  was  also  a  gnat  reason 
for  its  revival.  Under  Qeorge  III.  and  Vic- 
toria a  series  of  Acts  of  Parliament  have  modi- 
hed  the  militia  laws.  During  these  reigns  army 
reforms  were  effected  that  bronght  the  militia 
into  organic  relaticm  with  the  standing  army, 
without  dflsteoying  its  local  basis,  ^vious 
to  these  reforms,  service  was  nominally  com- 
pulsory, though  a  Militia  Ballot  Suspensttm 
Act  made  it  practically  voluntary.  As  a 
means  of  national  defence,  the  militia  has  been 
at  various  times  supplemented  by  a  volunteer 
system,  s^<su|^>orUng  and  unpaid.  The 
ArtiUsry  Cnupany  is  sn.  early  exunple  of 
sudi  a  force.  In  1808  the  fear  of  iWich 
invasion  caused  nearly  half  a  million  of 
to  enrol  themselves  into  volunteer  regimoits ; 
but  the  cessation  of  the  panic  led  to  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  movement.  In  1669 
a  more  permanent  volunteer  organisation  was 
started,  which  has  continued  to  flourish  until 
the  present  day,  and  which  now  includes 
nearly  200,000  effective  dtiscai  soldiers  An 
Act  of  1863  gave  this  oi^raniaataon  a  legal 
status,  and  the  tendency  of  reooit  military  re- 
form is  to  connect  them  more  closely  with 
the  militia  and  the  regular  army,  as  essential 
factors  of  the  British  mihtary  system. 

Thus  far  the  non-profeasi(nial  and  irr^fular 
nuEtary  forces  have  mainljr  been  dealt  with. 
But  even  in  medieval  times  the  natirauU 
militia  became  gradually  both  unfit  and 
unwilling  for  foreign  service,  for  which  the 
shortness  of  the  service  of  the  feudal  levies 
dtiU  more  disqualified  them.  The  mercenary 
system  of  the  Nm-mans  and  Angevins  became 
impossible  with  the  devdopment  of  constitu- 
ti<mal  government.  The  need  of  regular 
forces  became  greater  with  the  development 
of  the  political  power  of  England.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  the  feudal  tenants,  or  the 
militia  of  the  neighbouring  shires,  were 
enough  to  repel  a  Scotch  or  Welsh  inroad ; 
hut  the  QTBtematiewan  viUi  France  which 
the  fourteenth  century  witnessed  required 
more  ^stematio  forces.  Hie  armise  wldoh 
foug^  ZR  the  Hundred  Tear^  War,  though 


to  a  small  extent  composed  of  feudal  tenants 
and  of  forced  levies  of  pressed  men,  went 
mainly  raised  by  indentures  or  contracts 
made  with  some  great  noble  or  experienced 
general,  who  agreed  to  serve  the  king  abroad 
with  a  ccoiain  number  of  men  at  a  fixed  rate. 
The  p^  was  very  high,  and  there  waa  never 
any  (UtBcolty  in  raising  the  men.  The  con- 
tract generally  ended  with  the  war,  so  that 
these  armies,  though  composed  of  trained 
troops,  were  not  permanent.  Poialtiee  tor 
deecotMm  and  disobedience  were  inflicted  by 
statutes  which  anticipaSed  the  later  Mutiny 
Acts. 

The  germ  of  a  standing  army  is  found  in 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  instituted  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  in  the  small  garrisons  of  CeJais, 
Berwick,  and  Dover.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth there  were  anticipations,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  the  beginnings,  of  a  lazier  standing 
force.  The  complaints  of  martial  law  and 
illegal  impreesmeat  now  became  general.  The 
struggle  of  the  crown  for  the  right  of  main- 
taining a  standing  army  had  now  b^un.  It 
was  to  last  until  the  principle  was  unwillingly 
accepted  at  the  mi  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Tho  abortive  armies  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
commenoement  of  a  military  law  that  marked 
his  reign  were  soon  eclipsed  by  the  great 
army  levied  by  Parliament  TObw  Model], 
which  the  genius  of  Cromwell  mouldadinto 
the  most  ^cient  fighting  machine  known  in 
English  histonr.  Undw  the  Restoration  several 
re^ments  of  dromwell's  army  were  still  main- 
tained. At  first,  these  numbered  only  3,000 
men,  but  during  Charles  II.'b  reign  not 
only  were  temporarj-  armies  levied  for  emer- 
gmcies,  but  several  new  regiments  added  to 
the  permanent  forcee.  The  abolition  of  the 
feudal  levies  by  the  Act  12  Car.  II.,  long  after 
they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  ginUb  valne, 
though  they  were  summoned  so  htte  as  1640, 
made  a  standing  army  the  more  necessary. 
JampB  II.  largely  increased  these  troops,  and 
the  French  war,  which  the  Revolution  in- 
volved,  prevented  their  disbandment.  But  a 
standing  army  was  verj'  unpopular  with  all 
parties.  To  the  Whigs  it  suggested  tyranny 
and  ^pery,  to  the  Tories  the  military 
despotism  of  Cromwell.  Only  after  a  great 
struggle  was  an  army  of  7,000  men  retained 
after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  But  those 
debates  practically  decided  the  question. 
Henceforui  England  has  alwava  had  a  stand- 
ing army.  The  constitutional  difficulty  had 
been  got  over  by  passing  an  annual  Mutiny 
Act,  which  alone  empowered  the  sovereign  to 
govern  the  troops  by  martial  law.  D^pite 
popular  jealousy,  the  numbers  of  the  army 
have  steadily  risen.  After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  the  army  numbered  8,000.  In  17&i) 
it  was  neatly  19,000.  In  1792  it  had  decreased 
to  17,000  in  time  of  peace,  though  in  1777  it 
had  been  90,000 ;  and  in  1812  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  milHoD  of  men  were  under  arms.  The 
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East  India  Company  had  been  allowed  to 
ievy  a  separate  army  for  tiie  defence  of  the 
looies.  After  the  Indian  Mutiny  it  was 
incorporated  with  the  royal  forces.  In  the 
years  1871  and  1672  important  changes  were 
inads  which  had  the  effect  of  joining  together 
all  the  variouB  branches  of  the  English  military 
system  into  a  single  whole.  In  1S71  the  par- 
chaae  of  commissions  by  oiGcers  was  abolished 
by  rt^ral  warrant. 

The  modem  standing  army  of  England  has 
always  been  mainly  raised  by  voluntary 
enlistment.  But  so  late  as  the  American 
War  "  idle  and  disorderly  persons "  were 
impressed  fer  the  army  as  well  as  for  the 
navy.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  recxuiting 
were  often  felt.  Porhaps  tiiis  partly  accounts 
for  the  survival  of  the  contract  system  of  the 
ICdwards  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century. 
So  great  was  the  constitutional  difficulty  sug- 
gested by  the  standing  army  that  only  &,000 
men  were  allowed  to  live  in  banaokB  at  the 
bwmninff  of  this  century. 

The  awninistration  of  the  modem  military 
system  is  still  complicated  by  the  double 
powers  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the 
•Secretary  of  State  for  War.    Up  to  the 
Crimean  War  it  was  extraordinarily  cumber- 
some.  The  Commander-in-chief,  responsible 
to  the  crown ;  the  "  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  the  Colonies,"  whose  power  was 
limited  to  war  time;  the  "Secretaiyat  War," 
the  Parliamentary  representative  of  the  army; 
the  Treasury',  which  controlled  the  Commis- 
sariat; the  Home  Office,  which  governed  the 
Militia — all  exercised  clashing  jurisdictions. 
The  piecemeal  growth  of  our  military  system 
is  in  no  way  better  illustrated.    All  modern 
refonnshave  been  in  the  direction  of  simplicity. 
Stnbba,  Contt.  Hist.;  HallEtm,  CoiuL  Hwt.; 
Kmj,  Contt.  Hitt. ;  QrOKe,  Jftlilorv  ^ntiquittM  ; 
Clooe,  Ifililary  Foreu  <tf  tfc«  Ci-oira;  Bncyelo- 
vadia  Britanntea  'uioth  mL),  art.  Armv. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Kill,  Jambs  («.  1773.  d.  1836),  was  U- 
censed  a  preacher  in  the  Scotch  Church,  but 
came  to  London  and  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
ture. He  received  an  appointment  in  the 
India  Office,  and  rose  to  be  head  of  the  revenue 
department.     Mill  was  one  of  the  moat 

{trominent  of  those  who  understood  and  deve- 
oped  the  views  of  Bentham  on  government 
and  legislation.  [Bbnthax.]  Besides  nu- 
merous works  on  metaphysics,  economics, 
and  political  theory,  which  have  exerted 
great  influence  on  the  thought  of  the  century, 
Mill  wrote  a  Sintorjf  of  Briti$h  India  (1817— 
1 8),  which,  though  somewhat  unhai^y  m  point 
of  style,  and  coloured  b^  tiie  author's  Amxe  to 
illustrate  his  own  theories,  is  a  very  valuable 
work,  compiled  with  great  industry  and  re- 
svarch. 

Prof.  A.  Bain,  Bi'ogra]>hy  <(f  Jaimt  MUL 
KilL  John  Stuakt  (i.  1806,  it  1873),  son 
of  the  above,  after  a  very  car^nl  edooiticm 
by  hit  fathw,  entered  uie  India  House  in 


1828,  and  in  1866  became  head  of  the  Ex- 
aminer's department,  from  which  he  retired  io 
1858.  In  1865  he  was  elected  member  for 
Westminster,  but  was  defeated  in  1868.  In 
Parliament  he  was  an  advanced  Liberal,  and 
supported  with  much  earnestness  Woman's 
Suffrage.  Mr.  Mill  wrote  numerous  works, 
including  A  ^tttm  iff  Logic,  1843  ;  Tht  Prin- 
eiplaa  of  Folilieat  ScMom'j,  1848 ;  On  LOn-tg, 
18.59  :  Dissertatiotu and  JHieutiotu,  1869 — 76; 
The  SubjeelioH  of  Women,  1869 ;  Thrsa  Awiyf 
on  Religion,  1874.  In  almost  all  dopartmeirts 
of  political,  social,  and  moral  philosophy,  Mr. 
Mill's  influence  has  been  very  great.  As  the 
thinker  who  attempted  to  develop  and  adapt 
the  utilitarianism  of  Benthtmi  to  the  compU- 
cated  needs  of  modem  8ocid;y,  his  place  is 
specially  important.  While  as  a  political 
economist  he  forms  one  in  the  line  sucoe^ 
sion  of  great  English  writers  on  the  subject, 
which  began  with  Adam  Smith. 

HtH's  AvUAiograpky,  on  ioterestiM  and  fud- 
aatiDff  work,  ^tpetired  after  hU  death  in  1B7S. 

UilneisGibsoil,  Thomas  {b.  1807,  d. 
1884),  was  returned  (Aug.  1837)  as  member 
for  Ipswich  in  the  Conaer\'ative  interest.  In  a 
shcHii  time,  however,  he  changed  his  opinioDS, 
vacated  his  seat,  and  was  defeated  on  seeking 
re-election.  He  remained  some  time  out  w 
Parliament,  devoted  himself  to  the  great 
movement  against  the  Com  Laws,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  tite  Anti- 
Corn  law  League.  In  1846,atthec(mckidcn 
of  tiie  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  Mr.  Milner^ 
Gibson  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  April,  1848,  he  resigned. 
He  identified  himself  so  completely  with  tho 
"  Peace  Party,"  during  the  great  stru^le 
with  Russia,  that  he  was  defeated  at  "Uaca- 
Chester  at  the  general  election  of  1861,  caused 
by  the  success  of  his  vote  of  censure  on 
Lord  Palmereton.  In  1867,  however,  he  was 
returned  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  post  he  held  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  Russell  ministry  in  June,  1866. 

ICindai,  Thb  BArrtE  of  (Aug.  ],  1769], 
was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years'  war.  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  the  commander  of  the 
alli^  had  under  him  10,000  or  12,000  British 
aoldiersk  under  Lord  George  Sackville.  He 
had  previously  made  an  imsuccesefiil  attempt 
to  recapture  Frankfort  from  the  Fr^ch.  The 
French  commanders,  De  Broglie  and  Contades, 
pushed  after  him,  and  rapidly  took  Caasel, 
Miinster,  and  Minden.  Ferdinand  main- 
tained bis  position  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Weser,  and  left  a  detachment  of  6,000  men, 
seemingly  unguarded,  to  lure  Contades  from 
his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The  Duke  ds 
Broglie  was  despatched  to  attack  this  body  of 
men,  but  he  was  compelled  to  summon  Con- 
tades to  his  assistance.  The  French  generals 
were  thus  obliged  toaocept  battle  on  unfavour- 
able ground.   After  a  furious  but  ineffectual 
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cavalry  attack  on  allied  hoTN,  the  French 
were  compelled  to  retreat.  Orders  were  sent 
three  successive  timea  from  Fwdinimd  to 
Lord  George  Sackville,  who  was  with  the 
cavalry  on  the  right  of  the  allies,  ordering  him 
to  charge,  and  annihilate  the  enemy ;  but  he 
declined  to  obey.  A  vigorous  charge  was, 
however,  made  bjir  the  Marquis  of  Grtmby 
with  the  second  Ime  of  caval^  ;  and  though 
this  was  now  too  late  to  be  effectual,  the  re< 
treating  French  were  broken  by  a  body  of 
10,000  men,  whom  Ferdinand  had  despatched 
to  out  off  their  communications. 

Siaiihope.  Hut.  o/£n0. ;  Leck^.  Hut.  of  Eng. 
dvTitig  tho  Sit/htetnlh  Cminrs. 

XiziOroa  ^aa  taken  (1708)  during  the 
War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain.  The  ob- 
ject d  the  English  commanders  waa  to 
acquire  a  harbour  in  which  the  fleet  could 
pass  the  winter.  Stanhope  prevailed  on  Sir 
John  lieake,  much  agaiust  his  will,  to  join 
him  in  the  enterprise,  'llie  natives  were 
found  to  be  well  disposod,  and,  though  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  drag- 
ging the  guss  up  the  rocks,  the  walls  were 
soon  hatt^»d  down,  and  the  Spanish  gar- 
rison snrrendered.  The  island  was  cwied 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 
In  1766  it  was  recaptured  by  the  French. 
Although  it  was  known  that  the  French  were 
meditating  an  expedition  against  the  island, 
no  adequate  measures  were  taken  to  defend  it. 
When  16,000  txoops  under  thw  Due  de  Hiche- 
lien  arrived  at  tiie  island.  General  Blakeney, 
vrith  his  2,800  men,  withdrew  into  the  citadel 
of  St.  Philip.  Admiral  Byng.  after  a  feeble 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town,  left  it  to  its  fate. 
It  was  battered  day  and  night  from  sixty-two 
cannon,  twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howit- 
zers, bMides  the  small  arms.  A  breach  was 
made,  and  the  garrison,  seeing  no  hope  of 
reKue,  surrendered  (June  28).  The  island 
was  restored  to  England  by  the  Trosty  of 
Paris  (1762).  In  1781  it  was  again  recap- 
tured by  12,000  French  and  Spaniarcb, 
although  General  Murray  and  his  men,  re- 
duced by  sickness  to  700,  made  a  resolute 
defence.  In  the  following  year  it  was  ceded 
to  Spain,  and  in  1783  fornmlly  given  ap  to 
her.  In  1708,  in  the  midst  of  uie  stru^le 
with  Nf^leon,  it  was  re-tahen  by  General 
Stuart,  but  finally  given  up  to  Spain  by  Uio 
Treaty  of  Amiens  (1802). 

Haliou,  War  of  Huerti'ion  in  ^Mtni  Wyon, 
SMffn  of  QuMn  Ann*  ;  Stanhope,  Hitt  of  Bug, 

Xinoiitiei,  REPREseNTAnov  op.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  representation  of 
minorities  in  large  constituencies  by  the  inser- 
tion iilto  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  of  two 
clanees  declaring  that  in  three-ctttrtered  con- 
stituencies no  elector  should  he  allowed  more 
than  two  votes ;  and  that  no  elector  of  the 
city  of  London  xhould  be  allowed  more  than 
threevotes.  It  has  been  found  possible,  how- 
ever, for  one  party  to  carry  three  members 


in  a  three-cornered  borough.  This  has 
happened  especially  at  Birmingham.  On  the 
formation  ot  School  Boards  under  tho  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  minority  representation  was 
secured  by  the  system  of  cumulative  voting. 
In  1884  a  society,  ini;luding  members  of 
Parliament  of  both  parties,  was  formed  to 
promote  the  representation  of  minorities  by  a 
system  of  proportional  representation. 

Xiuto.  Loan  {b.  1761,  d.  181S),  after 
having  filled  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  was  appointed  Governor. 
General  of  India  in  1806.  His  first  task 
was  to  deal  with -the  Vellore  Mutiny,  and 
punish  the  mutineers,  lie  then  devoted  him- 
self to  the  establishing  of  (>nler  in  India,  and 
to  securing  the  frontiers  of  the  Company's 
territories  by  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Marching  an  army  into  Nafiraie,  he  com- 
pelled Ameer  Khan  to  retire.  THie  pirates  of 
Kolapore  and  Sawuntwurree  were  attacked 
and  overawed.  Tho  growth  of  the  power 
of  Runjeet  Sin^h  now  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. Lord Minto  was dcflirou8(1808}  atonceto 
check  the  power  of  that  chief  in  the  east,  and 
to  form  an  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  an 
embasqr  to  Lxhore,  under  Mr.  Metcalfe,  who, 
after  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  Runjeet  the  Treaty  of  Umritsir,  of 
perpetual  amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment and  the  State  ot  Lahore.  About  the 
same  time  Sir  Harford  Jones  reached  Persia 
in  the  character  of  a  plenipotentiary  of  the 
British  crown,  and  by  him  (1810)  a  treaty 
was  concluded  binding  the  sovereign  of  Persia 
to  resist  the  passHge  of  any  European  force 
through  hia  country  to  India,  and  the 
government  of  England  to  funiish  aid  in 
case  Persia  should  be  invaded  from  Europe. 
Having  thus  established  order  and  aecnrity  at 
home.  Lord  Minto  turned  his  attention  to  the 
hostile  colonies  of  the  enemy  or  his  allies. 
Macao  and  the  Chinese  colonies  of  Portu- 
gal were  occupied  (1809),  but  weie  subse- 
quently abandoned,  owing  to  the  firmness  and 
threats  of  the  Chineee  government.  The 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were 
captured  (1809),  thus  cutting  off  a  great 
resort  for  French  privateers.  ITie  Dutch 
colonies  in  the  t^pice  Islands  and  Java  were 
captured  after  a  gal'ant  defence  (1811).  In 
1812,  on  his  return  from  Java,  Lord  Minto 
learned  that  he  had  betn  sujerseded  in  the 
government.  He  was  raised  to  an  earldom, 
and  recalled,  and  in  October,  1813,  returned 
to  England.  His  death  took  place  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  return. 
Lord  Jfintn  in  I<  din, 

Xlieod  Affair,  Th«  (1841).  During 

the  Canadian  Bebellion  an  American  steamer 
called  the  Caroiwe,  which  had  been  engaged 
in  carrj'ing  arms  to  the  lobelo,  was  boarded 
in  the  night  by  a  party  of  loyalists,  set  on 
fire,  and  driven  over  the  PalU  of  Niagara. 
She  was  lying  at  that  time  within  the  tarn- 
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tonal  jarifldictiML  of  the  8tat«  of  Kew  York, 
and  an  American  citizen  lost  hia  lite  in  the 
struggle.  The  matter  caused  some  excite- 
ment in  the  United  States ;  and  in  January, 
1841,  Alexander  M'Leod,  a  British  aubject, 
was  arrested  in  the  State  ol  Kew  Ywk  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  for  bemg  concerned  in  the 
attack  on  the  Caroliiu.  British  govern, 

ment  at  once  demanded  his  release,  asserting 
that  he  waa  acting  under  and  within  his 
orders,  and  that  in  consequence  the  responsi- 
bility rested  solely  with  them.  The  United 
States  government  replied  to  this  communi- 
cation that  they  could  Qot  interfere  with 
the  internal  afEaita  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  that  the 
execution  of  M'Leod  would  be  followed  by 
war.  M'Leod  was  tried  at  Ulica  in  October, 
and  wa«  deolarod  "  Not  Guilty."  lliia  was  a 
simple  solution  of  what  seemed  Ukely  to  prove 
a  very  disastrous  a&ur. 

Modus  Tenendi  Farliamaatnm  is 

a  document  containing  a  sketch  of  the  con- 
slitnti<m  and  manner  tA  holding  Parliament. 
It  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  Parliament 
as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, but  it  would  eeem  to  have  been 
written  about  the  reign  of  Kichard  IL,  and  in 
many  particulars  to  describe  rather  the  au- 
thor s  idea  of  what  Faiiiament  should  be, 
Iban  Uie  actual  condition  of  that  uumUy  in 
the  fourteenth  century. 

Tbe  doomneot  is  to  be  taond  fa  Dr.  StaUs's 
Sit«at  ChoxUrt. 

Mognl,  Tkb  Oubat,  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  Indian  prince  who  was 
the  descendant  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  "  the 
firebrand  of  the  universe."  Baber,  one  of  his 
Bucceasors,  established  himself  aa  Emperor  of 
India  at  Delhi,  and  transmitted  his  dignity 
to  his  poBterity.  The  invasion  of  Nadir  Shah, 
and  the  sack  of  Delhi,  1739,  struck  a  &tal 
blow  at  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  Empire. 
Already  the  Deccan  had  split  off  imder  a 
powerful  chief,  the  Nizam-ooI-Moolk.  The 
government  of  Oude  was  usurped  by  another ; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  Mahiattaa  tended 
to  reduce  the  imperial  authority  to  a  shadow. 
In  1788  Delhi  was  sacked  again;  the  wretched 
emperor  was  blinded  by  a  ruffian,  and  hia  wives 
and  daughters  exposed  and  dishonoured.  After 
the  batfle  of  Patun  (1790),  the  emperor  fell 
wholly  into  the  power  of  Scindio.  After 
the  ikttle  of  Delhi  he  became  a  British 
pensioner,  with  a  large  and  liberal  pension 
and  hia  residence  in  Delhi.  On  the  outbreak 
<A  the  Indian  Mutiny  in  1867,  after  a  bloody 
maaaacre,  the  descoiaaat  of  l^mour  waa  pro- 
daimed  King  of  Ddhi.  But  after  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Delhi  by  Archdale  Wilson,  he 
surrenaered,  and  his  two  murderous  sons  were 
shot  in  the  midst  of  their  attendants  by  Cap- 
tain Hodson.  The  Mogul  himself  was  tried, 
found  guilty  of  tnaaon  and  murder,  and 


transported  to  Tounghoo  in  Buimah,  with  his 
favourite  wife  and  son. 

Blphiiwtoiu,  India ;  HaUeaon,  IndiM  Sfatfoy ; 
Gnnt  OvS,  UoXraiXiu. 

Xohamrah,  The,  a  strong  Persian  for- 
tress on  the  river  Karoon,  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  stormed  \>j  the  English 
during  the  Persian  Campaign  (Ifarch  26, 

1857). 

TownMnd,  P«r»iiMi  Campot^ 

Kohim,  Lord  1714],  <*  the  bully  of  the 
Whig  filotion,"  was  a  nobleman  of  had  cha* 
xacter,  oonspiouona  at  interval!  during  the 
reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne.  In  1692  he 
was  tried  for  aiding  his  friend  Captain  HiU 
in  the  murder  of  tbe  actor,  William  Mount- 
foid,  before  the  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward.  Altiiough  palpably  guilty,  he  was 
acquitted.  He  behaved  with  great  braverj- 
while  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  ue  expedition 
against  Brest  (1694).  In  Anne's  reign  he 
was  chiefly  conspicuous  for  hia  uncompro- 
mising  Whiggism.  He  spoke  against  Not- 
tingham's  Occasional  Conformity  Bill,  and 
wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
an  imputation  on  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam. He  warmly  defendedT  tiie  (Jodolphin 
ministry  after  its  fall  (1710).  Marlborough 
chose  him  as  his  second  in  a  duel  arranged 
with  Lord  Powlett,  which  was  stopped,  bow- 
ever,  by  royal  authority.  Mohun  was  him- 
self slain  in  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, not,  however  before  he  had  mortally 
wounded  his  adversary.  The  quarrel  was  w 
a  private  nature ;  but  as  Hamilton  was  about 
io  be  sent  to  France,  it  was  believed  with 
favourable  messages  to  the  Pretesider,  his 
death  waa  regarded  by  the  Tories  as  a  poli- 
tieal  murder. 

Xolayns,  or  Xolineiut,  Adam  (tf. 

1450),  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  one  of  the 
n^otiators  of  the  marriage  between  Henr}- 
VL  and  Mai^ret  of  Anjou,  and  also  assisted 
in'amnging  a  truce  with  France,  both  of 
which  acta  made  him  veir  unpopular.  He 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion, being  murdered  by  the  insurgents  aa  he 
was  on  the  point  of  escaping  to  France. 

Xonurticutm.  Monks  were  bodies  of 
men,  living  together  apart  &om  the  world,  for 
the  purpose  of  leading  a  religious  life.  Monas- 
ticism  first  sprang  up  in  the  East,  where  it 
assumed  a  solitary  end  contemplative  .fCha- 
racter;  as  it  spr^d  in  the  West  ita  organi- 
sation became  more  practicaL  The  first  monks 
who  exercised  any  mfluence  on  Great  Britain 
were  the  Cdtu  monks  of  Ireland,  where 
Chriatianiiy  eariy  assumed  a  monastic  and 
tribal  character.  The  Irish  Church  was  not 
so  much  oit^anised  round  the  bishops  as  round 
the  monastery.  The  tribe  was  reproduced  in 
the  monastic  brotherhood,  of  which  the  abbot 
was  father  and  head.  Celtic  Christianity  waa 
poetical  and  imaginatiTe.  It  amt  forth  mis- 
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nonarieB  amongst  the  Britona  and  the  Picts. 
In  the  fourth  century  Ninian  eetablisbed  a 
monastery  at  Candida  Casa,  or  Whithem,  in 
Qalloway.  Soon  afterwards  two  bishops  of 
Ganl  dotted  along  the  Wye  settlements,  which 
rapidly  spread.  Columba'a  monastery  at  lona 
was  tlw  source  wlkoioe  Christianify  was  carried 
into  the  N(»ihumbrian  kingdom  (63$),  and 
Lindia&me  became  the  great  misncoiary  station 
whence  the  conversion  of  the  north  of  England 
was  carried  on.  When  the  Roman  monk  Au- 
gustine converted  the  Kentish  kingdom  hehke- 
wise  established  a  monasteir  at  Canterbury 
(598).  The  Roman  and  the  Celtic  Church  ad- 
vanced intheir  work  of  con  version  till  they  came 
into  collision.  When  in  664  it  was  agreed  at  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  that  the  Roman  use  should 
re  Fail  in  the  Northnmloian  kingdom,  the 
owntall  of  Celtic  monasticism  followed,  Buch 
monks  as  remained  conformed  to  the  Roman 
rule ;  those  who  refused  returned  to  lona. 
Before  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  Celtic 
monasticum  died  away,  and  the  more  vigorous 
system  of  Rome  had  taken  its  place.  There 
was  no  great  difiereooe  between  the  objects 
which  me  two  systems  proposed.  Prayer, 
work,  and  reading  were  alike  the  aims  of  the 
communities.  The  monks  settled  on  unoccu- 
pied lauds,  and  their  labour  brought  them 
under  cultivation.  The^^  taught  the  neigh- 
booiing  folk,  and  by  their  active  lives  gave  a 
standing  protest  against  the  prevalent  sen- 
suality of  a  rude  people.  The  monasteries 
irem  the  homes  of  peace  and  learning,  and 
were  tha  means  of  tfireading  civilisation.  The 
Korthuml>riaathe«i,BeQedictBiscop,  founded 
his  mooaBteriee  of  W'aarmonth  (674)  and  Jar- 
row  (682),  where  rose  a  band  of  English 
scholars,  of  whom  Bode  is  t^  chief.  But 
even  before  his  death,  Beds  saw  the  decline  of 
the  great  days  of  monasticism.  His  letter  to 
Egberbt,  Archbishop  of  York,  complains  of 
the  excessive  numbed  of  monasteries  founded 
from  a  desire  to  obtain  from  the  king  giants 
offolkland.  The  moaka  were  tha  mexe 
creatures  of  the  thegns  who  pat  them  iWe ; 
they  lived  idle  and  useless  lives ;  they  set  a 
bod  example,  and  impoverished  the  State. 
Bede's  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  punish- 
ment was  not  long  in  coming.  The  Northmen 
attacked  the  monasteries,  which  were  near  the 
sea,  and  whose  treasures  ^ered  them  a  rich 
bot)W.  The  ninth  century  saw  the  overthrow 
by  the  heathen  of  most  of  the  renowned  monas- 
teries of  England.  The  rule  of  life,  suchasit 
was,  seemsaiter  this  to  have  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  they  were  mostly  left  in  the  possession  of 
secular  clerks.  In  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  a  monastic  revival  spread  from  the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbury  and  Abin^on.  Dtm- 
Staa  and  Ethel  wolf  laboured  to  restore  a  system 
which  alone  could  repair  in  English  society  the 
f  ravages  wrought  by  the  Danes.  They  pursued 
two  objects,  the  substitution  of  monks  for 
secular  canons,  and  the  introdoctiim  of  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  for  the  vaguer  and  less 


o^aniaed  rules  which  had  been  previously 
adopted.  Their  efforts  met  with  great  suocess. 
Kings  and  nobles  again  endowed  monasteries, 
and  monasticism  became  once  more  a  great 
influence  in  the  progress  of  English  society. 

TheNormanConqneet  bronp^t  still  stronger 
and  more  definite  organisation.  The  great 
monastic  reform  on  the  Continent,  which  had 
begun  at  Cluuy,  was  steadily  pnisued  in 
Normandy  at  Bee.  From  Bee  came  the  two 
archbishops,  Lan franc  and  Anselm.  Not  only 
were  the  English  monasteries  more  rigidly 
ruled  by  Norman  abbots,  but  in  cases  where 
cathedrals  had  been  originally  of  monastic 
foundation,  lanlranc  replaoed  the  secular 
canons  by  regulars.  [Cathedbaxs.]  By  means 
of  the  monasteries  especially  the  superior  civili' 
sation  of  the  Normans  was  spread  through 
England.  But  the  institution  of  monasticism 
itself  had  well-nigh  spent  its  strength.  The 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  witnessed  the 
formation  of  a  number  of  uew  mders,  all 
following  the  Bmwdictine  rule  in  its  main 
features,  but  each  striving  to  give  it  greater 
reality. 

Each  of  the  monastic  movements  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Carthusians,  Fremon- 
stiatenaiana,  Austin  Canons,  and,  above  all, 
Cistercians,  found  its  echo  in  England. 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  Cistercian  order 
was  an  Englishman,  Stephen  Harding,  and 
the  Cistercians  were  a  favourite  order  in 
England,  as  the  remains  of  their  great  abbeys 
in  Yorkahire  sufficiently  show.  The  Crusades 
created  a  new  kind  of  monastician — ^the  mili- 
tary orders  of  the  Kni^ts  Templars  and  the 
Ejii^hta  of  St  John.  One  order  mtly  was 
specially  English,  the  Gilbertines,  founded  by 
Gilbert  of  Sempringham,  in  Lincolnshire  about 
1136,  which  is  remarkable  fur  double  monas- 
teries of  men  and  women,  side  by  side. 

This  feverish  growth  of  new  orders  was  a 

S'  pi  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength, 
onasticism  could  not  save  itself  from  de- 
generacy, and  in  the  b^inning  of  tiie 
udrteenth  century  a  new.e&rt  was  made  by 
St.  Francis  and  St,  Dominic,  who  establish^ 
the  mendicant  orders.  [Fkiabs.]  The  friars 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers  and  in  popular 
estimation,  and  the  glory  of  the  old  orders 
paled  before  them ;  but  in  spite  of  their  greater 
activity,  the  friais  also  rapidly  ran  their 
course.  The  fourteenth  century  saw  the 
gradual  growth  of  a  feeling  against  reli- 
gious orders.  The  Templars,  through  their 
pride  and  wealth,  and  the  mystery  whidi 
surrounded  their  doings,  were  the  first  to  &1L 
They  were  dissolved  in  1310.  In  England 
the  royal  power  showed  great  jealousy  of 
"alien  priories,"  or  housea  depending  on 
foreign  mooasteriee.  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
m.  both  confiscated  their  lauds  and  posses- 
sions. Finally,  in  1416,  Parliament  diaaotved 
these  "  alien  priories,"  and  rested  their  lands 
in  the  crown. 
The  feeling  agaiait  miwiaatio  institntioiis 
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Tas  largely  increased  by  the  Lollard  nflh-e- 
ment ;  but  on  numy  sides  it  was  felt  that  their 
tisefalness  had  really  gone.  In  early  times 
the  monks  had  been  settlors  and  reclaimers  of 
barrenland;  later  they  had  been  good  Amners, 
vhohadnotdcalt  hardly  with  those  who  worked 
underthem.  TheCisterciansinYorkshireespe- 
dally  were  the  chief  merchants  in  the  wool  trade 
with  Flanders.  But  monasteries,  like  all  cor- 
porations, though  easy  masters,  were  tenacious 
of  tiieir  rights.  They  were  often  involved  in 
quarrels  with  the  rising  spirit  of  municipal 
needom.  At  St.  Albans,  for  instance,  the 
monks  and  the  burghers  wore  in  constant 
strife  about  trifling  matters.  The  enfranchise- 
ment of  villeins,  and  the  fpadual  extinction 
of  villeinage  in  the  fourteenui  century,  brought 
economic  changes,  which  were  un&vouiublo 
to  the  tenure  of  lands  by  corporations.  The 
land  was  more  and  more  let  to  tenants,  and 
not  worked  by  the  monks  themselves.  Luxury 
and  idleness  went  hand  in  hand.*  It  became 
clear  that  any  reform  in  the  Church  must 
begin  with  the  monasteries.  In  1623  Wolsey 
obtained  bulls  from  the  Po^  suppreeaing 
forty  of  the  smaller  monastenes,  and  autho- 
rising the  application  of  their  revenues  to 
educational  purposes.  The  Renaissance  had 
made  men  feel  that  a  learned  clergy  was 
necoasary,  inirtesd  of  indolent  monks. 

The  example  set  by  Wolsey  was  rapidly 
followed  when  Henry  VIII.  uiraw  off  from 
the  Church  of  England  the  papal  headship. 
The  monasteries  were  particiuarly  dmoxioas 
to  the  king  as  harbouring  thoee  who  were  dis- 
c<mtented  with  his  dianges.  Their  weakness 
and  their  wealth  made  them  a  tempting 
object  of  attai-k.  A  visitation  of  the  monas- 
teries was  followed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
authorising  the  suppression  of  the  smaller 
monasteries  whose  incomes  were  below  £200 
a  year  (1636).  Their  fall  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  the  larger  monasteries  also  (1639). 
The  monastic  system  wasswept  out  of  England. 
The  monasteries  themselves  were  cast  down. 
Their  lands  were  granted  tn  nobles,  or  were  sold, 
and  the  result  was  a  sudden  change  in  social 
conditions  which  was  not  for  the  better.  The 
easy-going  monks  were  replaced  by  capitalists. 
The  Md-fiuhioned  fanning  of  the  nurnks  was 
superseded.  Arable  land  was  turned  into 
pasture  for  the  more  profltable  purpose  of 
growing  wool.  llHny  peasants  wore  thrown 
out  of  work,  and  the  doors  of  the  monasteries 
no  longer  stood  open  for  the  relief  of  destitu- 
tion.  There  was  great  distrrss,  and  much 
discontent,  which  caused  the  popular  risings 
under  the  Tudors,  and  the  legislation  of 
Henry  VIII, against  "sturdy bej^ts,"  Ulti- 
mately the  Poor  Law  of  Klizabeth  adopted 
the  principle  of  distributing  alms  to  those  in 
want,  and  replaced  the  charity  of  the  monks 
by  the  legal  contributions  of  the  community, 
ut  constitutional  matters  the  siippresnon  of 
the  monasteries  largely  dimtniaheil  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords.   The  greater 


abbots  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  character  of 
the  Upper  House  was  changed  by  the  loss  of 
the  preponderance  of  spiritualpeera.  [Abbot.] 
Tha  general  character  of  English  religions 
orders  may  be  shown  by  the  number  of  their 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution.  Here 
were  186  Benedictines,  173  Auguatiniane, 
101  Cistercians,  33  of  the  four  orders  of  frian, 
32  Premonstratensians,  28  of  the  Knig^ita 
Hospitallers,  26  Qilbertines,  20  Cloniact, 
9  Carthusians,  and  a  few  other  ordeiB.  The 
total  number  of  monasteries  was  616,  and 
their  revenues  were  approximately  valiud  at 
£142,914  yearly. 

A  full  aocount  of  EDRlIsh  monasteries  ii  glvea 
in  Uugdole's  Monaittcm;  ot  motusticiiun  in 

SenenU  a  popnlar  aooount  is  in  Koutalembeif  ■ 
[Mir*  Um  Wmt.  Tm  Um  disaulutiou  of  the 
mouaatwiaa  Dlxun's  Siatorii  tf  th«  Clwrch  e/ 
Sngland.  [M.  C] 

Xonk,  GbOEOK.  [AutSXARLB.] 

KomnOTl th ,  Jahbs,  Dukb  of  {b.  1649, 
d.  1685),  was  the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  by 
Lucy  Walters,  and  was  bom  at  Rotterdam. 
During  the  king's  exile  he  was  graerally 
known  as  James  Crofts,  but  in  1662  be  vas 
brought  over  to  England,  and  created  Doke  of 
Monuiouth  and  Orkney,  recognised  by  CharW 
as  his  son,  and  apartments  in  Whitehall  given 
to  him.  In  1663  he  was  married  to  Lady 
Anno  Scott,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh.  In  166S  he  took  part  in  a  naval 
engagraaent  with  the  Dutch,  and  in  1M8  he 
was  made  capbiin  of  the  flmt  troop  of  Life 
Guards.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  to  an  im- 
portant military  command  in  the  Dutch  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
discretion.  In  1678  ho  fought  in  the  army  of 
thu  Prince  of  Oranf^,  from  whom  he  earned 
high  |»aise.  In  1679  he  was  sent  to  Scotland 
to  repress  the  Covenanters,  whom  he  defeated 
at  Both  well  Bridge,  but  earned  a  name  tor 
humanity  by  preventing  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  insurgents.  About  this 
period  dates  his  great  popularity  and  his 
friendship  wrth  Shaftesburj'  and  other  leadem 
of  the  Protestant  or  Presb)'terian  party,  and  a 
design  was  formed  whereby  Monmouth  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Bat  Charles  sternly 
refused  to  countenance  such  an  idea,  and  ex- 
pressly det-lared  that  Monmouth  was  not  his 
legitimate  son,  while,  to  prevent  these  in- 
trigues from  beinff  carried  on  any  longer,  he 
banished  M-nmouth  to  Holland  in  1679.  In 
1680  he  returned,  was  received  by  the  people 
with  the  frreateflt  enthusiasm,  and  made  a 
progre»<sthrough  England,  lieinghailedeveiy- 
where  with  (iemnnstratinns  of  popular  joy.  In 
th(!  midst  of  his  progress  he  was  arrested  at 
Stafford  by  the  king's  orders.  He  quickly 
made  his  peacH  with  his  &ther,  and  li%'ea 
quietly  in  London  till  1683,  when  he  joined 
in  the  Revolution  plot,  though  probably 
not  in  the  Rye  House  concpiracy.  Charier, 
however,  treated  Hflomouth  with,  the  utmost 
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kiodness,  bat  finding  that  lie  still  craiaorte^ 
wiQi  men  who  were  suspected  of  deepens 
against  the  govemment,  he  was  compeUed 
to  baniah  him  once  more  to  Holland.  Here 
he  remained  till  the  accession  of  James  II., 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Holland  by 
William  of  Orange,  and  returned  to  Brussels, 
where  the  invasiim  of  Englaod  was  planned. 
On  June  II  (1685)  he  laoded  at  Lyme  B^is 
in  Dorsetshire,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
against  "the  Duke  of  York,"  aa  he  termed 
James  II.,  asserting  his  own  lemtimacy,  but, 
at  the  same  time  promising  Imt  he  would 
leave  his  cliiims  to  be  decided  by  a  free  Par- 
liament. From  Lyme  he  marched  to  Taunton, 
Bridgewater,  Wells,  and  From^  at  all  of 
whiw  places  he  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  roy«I  troops  nnder  Feversham  and 
Chnrchill  encountered  his  levies  at  the  battle 
of  Sedgemoor,  and  Monmouth  was  utterly 
routed  (July  b,  1 686) .  After  wandering 
sbont  for  some  days,  he  was  disoorered  near 
Holtbridge,  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  dr^  ditch, 
covered  with  fern.  He  now  exhibited  the 
greatest  cowardice  and  ten-or,  and  entreated 
James  to  grant  him  an  interview,  which  the 
king  did,  but,  finding  that  he  would  not  betmy 
his  accomplices,  rejected  all  his  appeals  for 
mercy,  and  Monmouth  was  executea  on  Tower 
Hill  on  July  loth.  He  left  three  children — 
Jftmee,  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  Henry,  Eari  of 
I>elonune,  and  Anne,  who  died  from  grief 
shortly  after  her  father. 

BoberU.  Lif»  of  Monmovlh;  Hscanlsr,  HUt.  oj 

[F.  8.  P.] 

XonOPOliOfl.  The  first  attack  upon  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  issue  |>ateat8  confer- 
ring excluuve  rights  of  carrying  on  certain 
trades,  was  made  in  1597.  According  to  the 
common  law  every  man  was  entitled  freely 
to  exercise  his  trade,  but  the  principle  was 
generally  recognised  that  exceptions  might 
be  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  any  process 
newly  invented  or  introdaced  from  abroad. 
Anxious  to  gain  a  control  over  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  government 
was  likely  to  stretch  this  prindple  farther 
than  it  would  bear,  and  the  grant  of  patents 
to  oourtiers  was  among  the  readiest  moans  of 
satisfying  their  demands.  In  1597  the  Com- 
mons sent  up  an  address  to  Elizabeth  against 
tiie  abuse  of  monopolies,  but  an  evasive  reply 
was  given,  and  in  1601  a  bitter  debate  of  four 
days  took  place  on  the  subject.  The  qneen 
thought  it  wise  to  yield,  promised  that  all  in- 
jurious grants  should  be  repealed,  and  caused 
moat  of  the  patents  to  be  revoked.  Their 
number  increased  again  under  James  I. ; 
'*  whereas,  at  the  king's  coming  in,"  says  a 
contemporary, "  there  were  complaints  of  some 
nght  or  nine  monopolies  then  in  being,  they 
are  now  said  to  be  multi^plied  by  so  many 
scores."  A  detailed  examination  of  the  most 
in^Kutant  cases  has  been  made  by  Mr.  G^- 
diner,  who  declares  that  they  were  not  open 


to  the  tuual  charges  brought  against  them. 
"They  were  not  made  with  the  object  of 
filling  the  Exchequer.  They  were  not  made, 
piimarily  at  least,  with  the  object  of  filling 
the  pockets  of  the  courtiers.  They  jstre,  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt,  the  result  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  official  persons  to  encourage 
commerce,  and  to  promote  the  wel&re  of  the 
State,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their 
zeal  was  often  greater  than  their  knowledge, 
and  that  their  best  elforts  were  not  un&e- 
quently  tainted  by  ...  .  favouritism  and 
corruption.  Take,,for  example,  the  commis- 
sion for  gold  and  silver  thread.  Such  thread 
had  been  made  before  in  England,  but  on  a 
small  scale;  in  1611  and  1616  patents  were 
granted  to  certain  persons,  including  several 
courtiers,  on  two  grounds:  first,  that  they 
would  establish  a  mannfocture  large  enougn 
to  oompete  with  the  Continent ;  and  secondly, 
that  they  would  import  bullion,  and  not  use 
English  coin,  the  sinews  and  strength  of  our 
state."  In  1618  the  monopoly  was  token 
into  the  king's  hands,  and  a  proclamation 
issued  forbidding  the  manufactare  of  gold 
and  silver  thread  by  private  persons,  while 
a  commission  was  issued  for  the  punishment 
of  offenders.  The  commissioners  caused  dis- 
obedient workmen  to  be  arrested,  tools 
seized,  and  goldsmiths  and  silkmen  impri- 
soned upon  refusal  to  enter  into  bcmds  not 
to  sell  to  nnlieensed  persons.  Hie  harshneea 
with  which  the  monopolies  were  enforced, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  chief  monopo- 
lists were  also  profiting  b^  patents  for  the 
control  of  alehouses  and  mns,  and  shame- 
fully abusing  their  power,  caused  a  storm  of 
indignation  which  broke  in  the  I^liament  of 
1621.  On  Feb.  19,  Xo)'  moved  for  an  inquiry, 
and  his  proposal  was  seconded  by  Coke.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  House  investigated 
the  patents  for  inns,  and  also  those  confer- 
ring monopolies.  TTie  king  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  Buckingham,  on  tiie  advice  of 
Dean  Williams,  declared  he  would  not  even 
protect  his  brother.  Sir  Giles  Mompes- 
Bon  and  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  were  accused 
by  the  Commons  before  the  Lords  (a  measure 
usually  regarded  as  the  revival  of  the  power  of 
impeachment,  though  not  technically  such), 
and  heavy  penalties  were  imposed.  Finally, 
in  the  Parliament  of  1624,  an  Act  was  passed 
abolishing  most  of  the  monopolies.  Some 
few,  however,  were  specially  retained  as 
the  public  advantage.  A  few  years  later 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston  endeavnnred  to 
raise  money  by  creating  chartered  companies, 
which  escaped  the  Act  of  1624  by  being  open 
to  aU  merchants  who  cared  to  pay  certein 
fees.  Much  discontent  was  caiued  among 
those  traders  who  were  unable  to  join,  aiM 
the  grants  were  all  revoked  in  1639. 

Oardtaar,  Birt.  ^  Jnfloiid,  Iv. ;  Haltam,  Onufc 
[W.  J.  A.] 
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OF  {d.  1471),  was  the  Bon  of  lUchard,  Earl  of 
Salishuiy,  and  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  He  joined  his  father  and 
brother  in  espousing  the  cause  of  York,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  was  made  Warden 
<si  tlu  Eaat  Marches.  In  1464  he  defeated 
tiu  Lancastrians  at  Hedgeley  Moor  and 
Hexham.  In  1467  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Farcies  were  granted  to  him.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  two  years  in  order  that 
Percf  might  be  restored,  and  received  in  lieu 
tiu  title  of  Marquis  of  Montague.  He  joined 
Warwick  in  his  intrigues  against  Edward, 
ahared  in  Henry  VI.*s  restoration,  and  fell 
with  his  brother  in  the  battle  of  Bamet. 

IKontatflief  AirrxoNY  Browmb,  Vis- 
count (lOssS),  "a  man  of  great  wisdom, 
prudmcs,  and  loyalty,"  was  son  of  Bir 
Anthony  Browne,  Master  of  the  Horse  to 
Henry  Vlll. ,  and  as  a  staunch  Boman 
Catholic  was  high  in  favour  with  Mary,  by 
whom  he  was  created  a  peer  (September,  16d3). 
He  was  lieutenant  of  the  English  forces  at  the 
aiege  of  St.  Quentin,  and  in  1560,  in  spite  of 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity and  Supremacy,  was  sent  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Spain,  His  reli- 
gion caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  sympathy 
with  the  northern  rebels  in  lfi69,  but  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  retain  the  favour  of 
the  queen.  Lord  Montague  was  one  of  the 
commisBionetB  at  the  trial  of  the  Queen  of 
Soots  in  1686. 

Xont6|  RoBSBT  DB  id.  1186),  waa  a  monk 
of  Mnt  St.  IGchel,  in  Normandy.  He  wrote 
a  Chronieb,  extending  to  the  year  of  his 
death,  and  a  Hittoty  of  Benry  I.,  which  is 
generally  considered  the  eighth  book  of  Wil- 
uam  of  Jumi^ges'  Chronicle.  "  His  Chronicle" 
says  Sir  T.  Hardy,  "  is  the  most  imi>ortant 
authority  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
Continental  actions  at  our  later  Nonnan 
kbn  and  the  earlier  monarcha  of  the  house 
of  Plantagenet." 

Thia  work  will  be  fonnd  In  Pertz,  and  a  trano- 
l&tion  in  the  Church  Hutoriana  of  Sngland. 

Xontfbrt,  Sihok  db  {b.  120S).  The 
marriage  of  Simon,  lord  of  Montfort  and 
Evreux,  with  the  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the 
Earl  of  LeiceBterj'in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
was  tibe  origin  of  the  connoction  of  the 
Montforts  with  Ekigland.  Their  second  son, 
Simon,  tiie  leader  of  the  Albigensian  crusade, 
to  whom  fell  the  title  and  half  the  estates 
of  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  married  Alice  de 
Montmorency,  and  of  this  marriage,  Simon, 
the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  waa  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son.  His  &ther  was  deprived  of 
his  Engli^  estates  in  1210,  and  died  in  1218, 
leaving  to  his  sons— of  whom  only  two, 
Almeric  or  Amaury,  and  Simon,  now  re- 
mained— nothing  more  than  his  ancestral  ter- 
ritories and  his  claims  in  England.  Amaury 
roaigoed  his  rig^a  to  his  younger  brother. 


who  came  to  England  in  1230  to  try  his  for- 
tune. He  at  once  became  a  royal  favourite, 
was  given  a  pension  of  400  marks  ;  and  in  the 
year  1238  was  secretly  married  to  the  king's 
sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  William  MarahalL 
lii  I£39  he  was  invested  with  the  earldom  of 
Leicester,  and  soon  after  acted  as  godfather 
at  Prbice  Edward's  christening.  Up  to  tUs 
date,  then,  there  had  been  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  crowd  of  foreign  ad- 
venturers who  haunted  the  court  of  Henry. 
Political  causes  precipitated  the  first  qnarreL 
In  1239  Frederick  II.  vas  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope ;  after  some  hesitation  the  Eng- 
lish king  made  up  his  mind  to  side  with  ^e 
pontiff,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  a  man 
whom  he  knew  greatly  admired  the  Pope's 
enemy.  When  next  he  came  to  court,  Henry 
greeted  him  with  coarse  and  causeless  abuse, 
and  ordered  him  to  depart.  With  hia  wife 
he  hastened  to  France,  cheered  in  hia  exile 
by  a  letter  from  GroeaetoBte  <A  Lincoln,  whom 
he  had  made  his  friend.  In  less  than  a  jrear, 
however,  the  king  vras  reconciled,  but  Simon 
was  glad  te  take  refuge  from  the  annoyances 
of  the  English  court  in  the  excitement  of  a 
crusade  (1240 — 41).  In  Palestine  he  could  do 
little,  though  his  ability  so  impressed  the 
barons  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  that  they 
begged  the  Emperor  to  appoint  him  governor 
of  the  land.  In  1242 — 43  Henry's  miserable 
campaign  in  Poitou  engaged  him  ;  and  thai 
for  five  ^ears  he  lived  quietly  on  his  Leicester 
estates,  m  the  enjoyment  of  the  friendship  of 
Groaseteste  and  Adam  de  Marisco.  In  1248 
he  waa  summoned  from  hia  retirement  to  be- 
come Lieutenant  of  Gascony.  Intothedetaikof 
his  five  years'  administration  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enter.  Possibly  he  occasionally  acted 
with  ill-timed  severity,  and  the  pleasure 
which  a  strong  man  has  in  the  sense  of 
mastery  may  have  led  him  into  indiscretions. 
But  it  u  clear  that  his  administration  waa  on 
the  whole  successful,  and  also  that  be  was 
again  and  again  shamefully  abandoned  by  his 
weak  master,  who  seemed  to  welcome  the 
complaints  made  against  him.  On  his  return 
Simon  again  retired  to  his  own  estates,  and 
watched  the  course  of  events,  and  it  is  not 
till  the  Mad  Parliament  of  1258  that  ho  again 
becomes  prominent.  But  from  this  time  to 
his  death  he  is  the  foremost  figure  in  the  op- 
position, and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  the 
popular  mind  by  his  political  measures  and 
personal  qualities.  Avoiding  details,  his  sub- 
sequent action  may  be  thus  summarised  :  He 
was  one  of  the  twentv-four  who  drew  up  tiie 
Provisions  of  Oxlon^  and  a  member  the 
permanent  Council  of  fifteen ;  negotiated 
peace  with  Louis  IX. :  quarrelled  wi&  Glou- 
cester in  the  Parliament  of  February,  1259, 
according  to  popular  belief  because  the  latter 
was  content  with  getting  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  barons,  and  objected  to  further 
raform;  he   jcdned   witii  the   Bishop  of 
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Woroester  in  Bamnuauiig  the  Parliament  of 
1261,  in  which  knights  of  the  shire  were 
present ;  on  the  death  of  the  elder  Olooceeter 
he  practically  governed  England  for  some 
raontlis  at  the  wd  of  1262  and  beginning  of 
1268 ;  rejected  the  Miae  erf  Amiens ;  took  up 
anna  and  wonthe  hattle  of  Lewes  (1264),  which 
pat  the  king  into  his  hands ;  establuhed  a 
standing  Council  of  nine  instead  of  the 
elaborate  constitution  of  1208;  and  brought 
to  the  sapport  of  this  a  Parliament  to  which 
knights  (A  the  shire  were  sonuuoned,  and  in 
1265  representatives  of  the  towns  iot  the  first 
time.  He  was  killed  at  Evesham,  Aug.  4, 
126.5. 

Simon  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  the  creator  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons.  It  has,  however,  been  pointed 
out  that  the  writs  of  1266  for  borough  repre- 
sentation were  not  sent  through  the  sherifF, 
hot  to  the  mayors  direct ;  and  thus  Simon's 
aoticm  stands  ootaide  the  regular  devdo^^t 
of  Parliament,  which  consisted  in  bringing 
the  county  courts  into  contact  with  the  i^reaX 
Council.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted  that 
the  precedent  of  1265  was  of  the  utmost  sub- 
sequent importance.  It  may  &irly  be  ai^ed 
that  the  constitution  of  1258  does  not  repre- 
sent t&non's  own  p<^cy,  but  that  of  the 
barons  with  whom  he  was  forced  to  associato ; 
while  that  of  1264,  arranged  at  a  time  when 
he  had  broken  with  the  oligarchical  party, 
represents  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  was 
fitting  in  the  existing  state  of  things.  Simon 
in  1264 — 65  showed  his  confidence  in  the 
knights  and  burghere  by  summoning  them  to 
a  fivliament  which  was  to  have  a  permanent 
place  in  the  cMUtitatiDn. 

ITotthM  Pari!  ;  A%uaU  of  Burton ;  Ifotthau  of 
VMrnfMi^r;  Jfonatamta  Frati«i«<!a«a;  Oro«M- 
Uttt't  IMtn,  and  Koyol  UUtn  of  Henry  JJf.'a 
Rritn  (aQ  in  £olb  Etarfw)  i  Wrist's  I^itfaot 
Sroiia  ((^Bdaa  Soo.).  Blaaaw,  Boraiu'  War, 
and  Faali,  Sfanm  i»  Mm^atLvn  good  modem 
books  onus  mriod.  EmeoU  refoeuM  should 
hsmadeto  Sinbbs,  Cotuf.  HW.,ii.,  ch.  14,  and 
to  the  doonments  ta  his  SiUet  Charitn. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Xontfort,  Henbt  db  {d.  1265),  was  the 
eldest  son  of  1  Simon  de  Montfort.  He  took 
part  with  his  father  in  his  opposition  to 
Henry  III.,  and  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  baronial  army  at  Lewes,  and,  after  the 
victory,  took  charge  of  Prinoe  Edward.  The 
conduct  of  Henry  and  his  brothers  during 
the  period  between  the  battles  of  Lewes  and 
Evesham  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
father's  &te.  Henry  seized  all  the  wool  in 
England,  and  sold  it  for  his  own  profit,  while 
ho  quarrelled  with  and  estranged  tiie  powerful 
De  Clares.  He  fought  btsvel^  at  the  battle 
of  Evesham,  and  fell  in  a  vain  att^npt  to 
rally  the  bartHiial  forces  after  his  father's 
death. 

Montfcnrt,  SnoH  db  {d.  1273  P),  second 
■mofffimon  de  Montfort,  first  distingiushed 


himself  in  the  year  1264  by  defending 
Nortnampton  against  the  royalists.  He 
was,  however,  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  life  onlv  saved  by  the  personal  inter- 
vention of  ihince  Edward.  He  was  not 
released  till  after  the  battle  of  Lewes,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  his  father  Wardm  erf 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  After  the  battle  of 
Evesliam,  he  held  out  in  the  castle  of  Eenil- 
worth,  and  through  his  intercesaion  the  Uvea 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans  and  his  son  were 
spared.  Aiter  the  capture  of  the  castte,  he 
retired  to  ^  sea-coaat,  where  he  put  himimlf 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  pirates,  and  aabse- 
quently  fled  to  Italy,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Guy,  he  barbarously  mur- 
dered Henry  of  Almayne,  at  Viterbo,  in 
1 269.  For  this  crime  he  was  excommunicated, 
and,  "after  a  brief  wandering  on  the  earth 
with  the  curse  of  Cain  upon  him,"  he  died  in 
a  castle  near  Sienna. 

Kontfbrt,  Alhbbic  de,  was  the  third 
son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,     He  was  ap- 

Siinted  Treasurer  of  York,  but,  after  tus 
ther's  death,  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and 
fled  abroad.  Beiiu;  supposed  to  have  been 
privy  to  the  Yitern)  mnrder,  he  was  token 
prisoner  by  Edward  I.  in  1276,  but  in  1281, 
at  the  Pope's  intercession,  he  was  released, 
and  repaired  to  Rom^  where  he  remained  till 
his  deKth, 

Montfortf  Oct  db,  was  the  fourth 

son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  took  part 
with  his  father  in  the  Barons'  War,  com- 
manding the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes.  He  subsequently  brought  great 
odium  on  himself  by  his  plunder  of  the 
merchant^ahips  in  the  Channel,  and  by  his 
turbulence  contributed  to  his  father's  down- 
fall. Wounded  at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  he 
fled  to  Italy,  where  in  1270  he  murdered 
Henry  of  Ajma^e  at  Viterbo.  For  this  he 
was  excommumcated,  but  was  subsequently 
^owed  to  do  penance,  and  fought  bravely  in 
the  Papal  army,  but  in  1288  was  tt^en 
prisoner  by  th^>  Himliima^  and  wided  his  days 
in  prison. 

Kontsflxrat,  one  of  the  Leeward  Islands 
south-west  <A  Antigua,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1498,  and  so  called  by  him  fnmi 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mountain  of 
this  name  near  Barcelona.  In  1632  it  was 
colonised  by  a  party  of  English  settlers  from 
St.  Kitts,  and  remained  in  British  hands  until 
1782,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
kept  by  them  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Its 
affiuis  were  fonnerly  administered  by  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor, an  executive  and  legislative 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  house  of 
assembly  of  twelve.  In  1871,  however,  it 
joined  the  federation  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
its  local  legislature  hnng  now  under  a 
president. 

Edwards,  W$»t  UAin. 
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Xonnmonta  Francisoana  u  the  title 

of  a  work  published  in  the  RoLla  Series, 
onder  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Brewer,  which 
contains  valuable  original  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  arrival  and  settlement  of  the 
FranciBcans  in  England,  the  letters  of  Adam 
Marsh,  and  other  dooumeats  connected  with 
the  foundation  and  diftarion  of  this  great 
bod^.  Mr.  Brewer's  pre&ce  throws  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  mAj  history  of  the  mendicant 
orders  in  England. 

Xoodkao,  Tm  Battlb  op  pec.  18, 
1845],  was  foo^t  during  the  Sikh  War. 
After  a  &tiguing  march  of  twenty-one  miles 
over  an  arid  plain,  Sir  Hugh  Gk>ugh 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  army  of 
Lol  Si^.  He  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. Tne  enemy's  horse  endeavoured  to  out- 
flank our  force,  but  were  gallantly  repulsed. 
In  this  first  conflict  between  the .  ^glish 
and  the  Khalsa  soldiers,  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  in  discipline  and  musketry  was 
very  apparent.  The  coomuinder-in-chid  had 
himself  to  rally  a  flying  native  regiment,  and 
in  the  confusion  one  of  our  regiments  fired 
into  another.  Lai  Sing  was  the  first  to  fly, 
with  his  cavahy,  and  he  was  at  length  followed 
by  the  infantry,  who  withdrew  onder  cover  of 
mght,  leaving  seventeen  guns  in  the  hands  of 
the  English.  The  i&itiui  loss  amounted  to 
872  killed  and  wounded. 

Xoolrajj  Insl-krsction  ot.  Moolraj, 
the  (governor  of  Mooltan,  a  strong  fort  in  the 
Punjaub,  was  the  son  of  Sawan  Mull,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  1844.  In  March  of  1848, 
after  some  differences  with  the  Durbar,  he 
offered  to  resign  the  fort  and  government. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Khan  Singh  was  sent 
to  assume  the  government,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Agnew,  as  political  agent,  and  an  escort 
of  350  Sikh  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  there  was  a  stormy  interview  with 
Moolraj,  who  was  ordered  to  produce  the 
accounts  of  the  last  ax  years.  On  the  20th 
an  attempt  was  made  to  aasasnnate  Hr. 
Agnew.  On  the  2lHt  a  brisk  fire  was  opened 
on  the  encampment  from  the  citadel.  The 
Sikh  escort  proved  treacherous,  and  deserted 
to  the  enemy;  a  crew  of  howling  savages 
rushed  in  ana  murdered  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
oompani<m.  Lieutenant  Anderson,  with  the 
greatest  brutality.  On  the  22nd  Moolraj  issued 
a  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  against  the 
English.  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  revenae  settlement  at  Bunnoo, 
across  the  Indus,  without  waiting  for  orders, 
crossed  the  Indus  with  1,200  infantzy,  360 
hone,  and  two  guns.  The  Nabob  of  Bhawnl- 
pore  was  requested  by  the  Resident  to 
advance.  Lieutenant  Edwardes  joined  him 
at  Kin^ree.  Timely  reinforoements  enabled 
him  to  win  the  battles  of  Eineyree  and 
Sudoosain,  and  to  shut  Moolraj  op  in  Mool- 
tan, when  the  outbreak  of  Share  Sing  merged 
these  operations  in  the  second  Sikh  War. 


Mooltaiit  StBQB  OF  (184S).  Thia  was 
begun  in  July,  1848,  by  Lieutenant  Edwnrdea 

with  a  Britian  force,  supported  by  one  troop 
of  the  friendly  Nabob  of  Bbawulpore.  The 
investment  continued  till  Sept.  12,  when  the 
town  was  ineffectually  bombarded.  The 
siege  was  raised  Sept.  22.  General  Whiah, 
with  17,000  men  and  sixty-four  heavy  guns, 
re-opened  the  siege  (Dec  27),  and  piuhed  it 
with  great  vigour.  For  five  days,  in  apite  of 
desperate  sallies,  the  batteries  played  on  the 
town.  On  the  third  day  an  enormous  powder 
magazine  exploded  in  the  town,  doing  im- 
mense damage.  On  January  2,  1849,  the 
town  was  cuzied  by  assault.  The  siege  of 
the  citsdel  was  now  poshed  on.  After  a  con- 
tinuous flre  from  the  English  batteries  for 
several  days,  Moolraj  endeavoored  to  treat, 
but  was  informed  that  no  terms  would  be 
nanted  short  of  unconditional  snrrender. 
He  therefore  continued  to  defend  the  fort, 
till  his  garrison  insisted  on  surrender  or  an 
atteontt  to  cot  their  way  out.  On  Jan.  22, 
therenne,  he  soizendered,  and  the  fort  was 
placed  in  cha:^  of  Ueatenant  Edwstdea. 

Koore,  Sn  John  (b.  I76I,  d.  1800),  was 
the  son  of  a  Glasgow  physidau.  His  education 
was  chiefly  acquired  on  the  Continent,  till  in 
1776  he  entered  the  army.  Two  years  later 
he  was  ordered  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  re- 
mained almost  inactive  during  the  American 
War.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1783, 
he  was  placed  on  half  pay,  and  was  retomed 
to  Parliament  for  a  district  of  Scotch  burghs. 
Inl700  be  became  lieutenant-colonel  (dthe51st 
Begiment.  Five  years  later  he  saw  almost 
his  first  active  service  at  the  siege  of  Calri,  in 
Corsica,  where  he  led  the  storming  party  of 
grenadiers  into  the  chief  fort.  He  was  w- 
pointed  adjutant-general  of  the  island,  but  he 
eoon  threw  it  up,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  <mlered  to  the  West  Indies  und^  Sir 
Balph  Abercromby.  In  the  expeditionagainst 
Bt  Luda,  he  distingniidied  himaeU  by  his  won- 
derful courage  and  enei^,  and  was  rewarded 
by  beii^  appointed  governor  of  the  island. 
In  this  position  his  continuous  exertions, 
combined  with  the  malarious  character  of  the 
climate,  twice  laid  him  low,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1797  he  went  to  England  with  Abercromby, 
whom  he  followed  to  Ireland.  He  was  en- 
gaged against  the  rebels  at  New  Koss  and 
defeated  them  at  Wexford.  In  1799  he  was 
Bent  to  Holland,  whence  he  returned  severely 
wounded.  In  1800  he  was  again  employed 
under  Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  At  the  landing  of  the  troops  Moore 
BiKnalised  himself  by  his  prompt  decision  in 
bringing  up  the  reserves  at  the  crisis  of  the 
battle,  and  so  gaining  the  victor.  At 
Abookir  he  was  again  conspicuous,  and  again 
wounded.  While  the  Peace  of  Amiens  lasted, 
he  remained  at  home  on  staff  employment, 
but  on  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  placed  as 
second  in  command  of  tiie  ttooga  in  the 
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Mediterranean.  In  1807  he  waa  sent  to 
Sweden  in  command  of  1 0,000  men  to  lielp  the 
king.  Somedifferenceoocuiringhetweentiiem, 
Moore  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  on  freeing 
himself,  retomed  at  once  witii  his  troops  to 
England.  He  had  no  sooner  arrivfld  tiuui  he 
was  sent  off  to  the  Peninsula  to  act  under 
Burrard  and  Dalrymple ;  but  on  their  reciUl 
after  the  Convention  of  Cintia  he  waa  ap- 
pointed  to  the  command  in  chief  (Oct.  6, 1 808) . 
At  last  he  had  an  opportuni^  of  displaying 
his  great  military  talents,  and  he  aid  not 
throw  the  chance  away.  ]^  advanced  up  the 
country,  hut  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Co- 
ronna  under  terrible  oifficuttiee,  be^«  Soult. 
On  Jan.  16,  1809,  he  won  a  great  victoiy  at 
Corunna,  and  covered  the  embarkation  of  his 
army,  but  was  himself  killed  in  the  action, 

IfmuH'r  of  Sir  John  Uoot»  ;  Nqtor,  Pmfawlar 
War;  Allaon,  Biit.  ofRmope. 

Xore,  Sib  Thoxas  (i.  1480,  d.  1635), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  More,  a  judge  of  the 
King's  Bench.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Mwtoo.  In  1497 
he  went  to  Oxftird,  and  in  1499  eniraed  Iiin- 
c<dn's  Inn ;  alrea^  before  this  time  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  EraBoaua  and  other 
eminent  scholars.  In  1601  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  speedily  became  a 
prominent  member  oi  what  may  be  called 
the  p(n>ular  party,  opporang  Henry  VII.*s 
demand  for  sotndiea.  In  lo08  ha  was  made 
a  judge  M  the  sheriff's  court,  and  in  1610  be- 
came ander-aheriff  of  London.  In  1614  and 
1516  he  waa  employed  as  envoy  to  the  Low 
Coontries,  and  soon  after  he  waa  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pnv>-  Council,  and  in  1 52 1  knighted. 
He  became  dosely  connected  with  Benir 
Vm.,  and  assisted  the  king  in  his  book 
against  Lather.  In  1523  he  was  app<nnted 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Wol- 
sey's  request,  but  he  nevertheless  opposed  the 
grant  which  the  cardinal  tried  to  obtain  from 
the  House.  He,  however,  was  reconciled  to 
Wolsey,  and  in  1527  accompanied  him  on  a 
mission  to  Prance.  In  1525  he  had  been 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  in  Oct.,  1629,  be  became  Lord  Chancellor. 
CkmspicDoas  aa  he  had  been  all  hit  life  as  one 
of  the  party  of  Church  Reform,  More  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  assumptiun  of  su- 
premacy by  Henry  VIII.  In  May,  1632,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  seals,  and  in  1534  (April 
17),  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  declined 
to  take  the  oath  4^  supremacy,  and  was  in- 
dicted for  misprision  of  treason,  Nov.,  1634. 
More's  noble  and  beautiful  character  waa 
acknowledged  by  all  his  contemporaries.  As 
the  most  mstinguished  of  the  English  expo- 
nents of  the  "New  Learning,"  he  has  an 
interest  beyond  that  of  his  historical  position. 
In  addition  to  a  Life  ofSdward  VI.  and  other 
works,  he  wrote  the  Vtojna  (1526),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ptditical  romoocee  in  this  or 
any  language,  which  is  especially  noteworthy 


for  the  way  in  which  the  author  anticipates 
many  of  the  results  of  modern  progress. 

Boper,£jA>(/lCor«;  Jnten,  L^c  <■/ Enwrnuc; 
Beebuhm,  Tht  Oxford  Rtformm*  ;  Brewer,  JMgn 
ofRtnt^  nil.;  Burnet, H«.  tt/tht SfformatiMi. 

Xorerille,  Hugh  db,  one  of  the  murderers 

of  Becket  (q.v.),  had  been  one  of  the  itinerant 
justices.  After  the  murder  he  fled  to  his 
castle  of  Knaresborough,  and  is  said  to  have 
undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in 
expiation  of  his  crime.  From  a  charter  we 
letun  that  he  was  living  at  the  accessitm  of 
King  John,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  shortlr 
afterwards. 

Xozyan,  Sm  Henbt,  one  of  the  chief 

buccaneers  of  Jamaica,  was  frequently  em- 
ployed hy  Charles  II.  to  harass  the  shipping 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1670  he  plundered  and  burnt  Panama,  and  as 
a  reward  was  created  a  knight,  and  Governor 
of  Jamaica. 

Moxyuk,  Thomas,  a  Welshman,  and  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  Queen  of  Hcota,  was 
imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  complidW  in  the 
Biddfl  Conspiracy.  On  his  release  he  went 
abroad,  and  became  Mary's  chief  agent  in 
c(HTMp(mding  with  her  friends,  He  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Parry  to  have  instigated  him 
to  assassinate  Elizabeth,  and  his  arrest  was  ac- 
cordingly demanded  from  Henry  I II .  of  France, 
but  refused.  In  1585  he  fcmned  a  fresh  plot 
against  the  life  of  the  gneen,  and  was  more 
or  lees  implicated  in  tiie  Bslnngton  Con- 
spiracy. His  letters  to  Mary,  written  in 
July,  1686,  communicating  the  details  of  the 
proposed  invasion  and  rebellion,  were  produced 
m  evidence  at  the  Queen  of  Scijts'  tnaL 

Morice,  Jamsb  {d.  1696),  attorney  of  the 
Court  of  Wards,  moved  in  the  Parliament  of 
1593  that  the  abuses  of  the  bishops'  courts 
should  be  reformed.  Un  this  the  qneen  for* 
bode  the  House  to  consider  "  any  bill  touching 
matters  of  state  or  reformation  of  causes 
ecclesiastical,"  and  Morice  himself  was  dis- 
abled from  practising  as  a  barrister,  and  was 
kept  in  coBdQnement  for  some  years  at  Tut- 
bury  (or,  according  to  others,  at  Tilbury 
Castle),  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Esuex  to 
obtain  his  release. 

Korice,  Siu  Williah  (b.  1602,  d.  1676), 
a  Devonshire  gentleman  of  somewhat  retired 
life,  but  of  high  repute  in  his  own  county, 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Heetoration. 
He  was  the  first  person  to  whom  Monk  en- 
trusted the  secret  of  his  design  to  rectors 
Charles,  and  he  was  used  as  a  go-between 
between  Monk  and  Sir  John  Grenville,  who 
was  sent  over  to  Charles.  The  king  appointed 
him  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  1660, 
which  (^Bce  he  continued  to  hohl  till  1668, 
when  he  retired  into  private  Hfe. 

Xoxtilliw,  Tu  Fajolt  op,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  families  of  the  Welsh  Marches. 
Roger  Mtstimer,  Has  poramoor  ol  Queen 
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Isabella,  was  created  Earl  of  March,  with  con- 
siderable estates  and  inlluenoe  on  the  Welsh 
border.  He  ma  attainted  in  1330,  but  the 
attainder  was  reversed,  and  the  title  and 
estates  restored  to  his  grandson  (1354).  His 
great-grandson,  Kdmund  Mortimer,  married 
Philippa,  datubter  of  Lionel  of  Clarence,  son 
of  Eawud  lU.  Their  grandson,  the  Karl 
of  March,  was  betr  presumptive  to  the 
crown  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  and  the  un^ 
BDCceasfuI  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Xx>rd  Scrope  (1416)  was  intended 
to  place  him  on  the  throne.  His  sister  Anne 
matried  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  son  of 
Edmund  of  Laogley,  Duke  of  York,  son  of 
Edward  III.  Their  son  was  Richard,  Duke 
of  York  (killed  at  Wakefield,  1460),  who  thus 
united  the  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Hoitimer,  and  was  descended  directly  from 
two  Bona  <d  Edward  lU. 

X(»tim«r,  RoosB  {&.  1287,  d.  1330),  was 
a  ward  of  Piers  Gaverttm,  and  held  many 
important  offices  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II., 
bemg  appointed  Liratenant  of  Ireland  in 
1317.  He  sided  with  Lancaster  in  his  op- 
podtion  to  the  king,  was  taJcen  prisoner  m 
1322,  and  condemned  to  pen>etual  captivity. 
Escaping  in  1324  he  fled  to  France.  In  1325 
Queen  uabella  being  sent  over  to  the  French 
court,  31(Bliimer  formed  an  intrigae  wiUi  her, 
and  in  the  next  ^rear  accompanied  bar  to 
England.  Tlie  king  fled,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deposed,  and  in  1327  Mortimer  was 
joaBter  of  the  situation.  For  nearly  four 
yeara  the  queen  and  Mortimer  ruled  the 
country.  All  attempts  to  upset  or  curtail  their 
power  were  defeated;  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
who  endeavoured  to  rival  Mortimer,  was 
compiled  to  submit  in  132&  and  a  plot  set 
on  foot  by  the  king's  nnde,  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Kent,  wluch  had  for  its  object  the  restoration 
of  Edward  11.,  who  was  supposed  to  be  still 
alive,  &iled  utterly,  and  Kent  was  executed 
1330).  But  this  was  Mortimer's  last  act, 
or  tike  young  king  bad  determined  to  rid 
himself  in  the  intol^ble  yoke  be  had  borne 
so  long.  Mortimer  was  suiprised  in  Notting- 
ham ^Mtle,  arraigned  as  s  traitor,  accused  of 
the  death,  of  Edward  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  hanged,  to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation. 
His  arrogance  and  vindictiveness  recalled  the 
worst  features  of  the  Deepencers,  and  his 
adultery  with  the  qneen  rendered  him  still 
more  ooions  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Xortun^r's  CroMi  The  Battlb  of 
(1461),  was  fourfit  between  Edward,  Duke  of 
York  (Edward  I  V.),andtheLancaetrian8,  under 
tbeEarl  of  Pembroke.  In  1460,  while  Richard, 
Dnke  of  York,  marched  to  the  north  against 
Queen  Margaret,  Edward  was  despatched  to 
raise  forces  in  the  Welsh  Marches.  With 
these  troops,  he  marched  to  Gloucester,  where 
news  reached  him  of  his  father's  defeat  and 
death  at  Wakefield  (q-v.),  and  he  prepared  to 
march  against  Queen  Kaigareti  when  ha 


learnt  that  the  Earls  of  Wiltshire  and  Pem- 
broke had  assranbled  a  large  army  of  Welsh 
and  Irish  in  ordur  to  attaok  him.  Accor- 
dingly he  turned  round,  and  met  them  at 
Mortimer's  Cross,  in  Herefordshire,  between 
Leominster  and  Wigmore,  and  totally  routed 
them.  Pembroke  and  Wiltshire  escaped,  but 
Owen  Tudor  was  captured  and  breaded. 
Edward  then  proceeded  with  his  army  to  join 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  inst  been 
defeated  by  the  Lancastrians  at  the  second 
batUe  of  Bt.  Albans.  They  effected  a  junc- 
tion at  Chipping  Norttm,  in  Oxfordshire,  and, 
with  their  united  armies,  marched  towatda 
Xxnadon,  where  Edward  was  proclaimed  king. 

Mortnuun.  The  abuse  which  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  (i>«  JiWwtom)  (Nov.  16,  1279) 
was  dengned  to  remedjr  was  by  no  means  one 
of  late  oi^dn  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
this  Act.  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier 
Bede  had  complained  of  the  way  in  which 
pretended  monks  secured  to  themselves  large 
grants  of  the  public  land,  and  on  their  pro- 
duce, which  ought  to  have  supported  the 
king's  warriors,  lived  a  life  of  ease  and  de- 
bauchery. But  however  great  this  evil  ma^ 
have  been  in  the  intervening  centuries,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  called  for  legal  inter- 
ference till  the  days  of  Magna  Cbarta.  By 
chapter  36  of  the  Magna  Qiarta,  confirmed 
9  Henry  III.,  "  It  was  ordained  that  it  should 
not  for  the  future  be  lawful  for  any  one  to 
give  bis  land  to  a  r^gious  house,  and  to  take 
the  same  land  to  hold  of  that  house."  The  ob- 
ject oftbisenactment  was  to  prevent  any  more 
of  the  land  from  passing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  so  ceasing  to  owe  military  ser- 
vice to  the  king,  while  at  the  seme  time  the 
overlord  lost  aU  chance  of  ever  recovering  an 
estate  so  alienated  by  escheat ;  for  by  feudal 
law  on  the  failure  of  the  heirs  of  the  grantee 
lands  lapsed  back  to  the  grantor,  and  of  course 
there  cot^d  be  no  failure  of  heirs  when  lands 
were  held  by  a  corporation  such  as  an  abbey 
or  church.  Some  thirty-four  years  later  the 
Provisions  of  Westminster  enacted  in  a  some- 
what similar  spirit  that  no  men  of  religion 
should  enter  into  any  man's  fee  withont  the 
licence  of  the  chief  loid  of  whom  the  fee  is 
immediately  holden.  But  this  may  well  have 
been  tKMted  as  a  dead  letter,  for  it  was  not 
le-enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Marlborough 
(1267).  Edward  I.,  the  whole  bent  of  whose 
mind  seems  to  have  been  towards  definiteneee 
and  order,  socn  saw  with  disgust  how  much 
of  the  land  was  steadily  freemg  itsdf  from 
the  duty  of  military  service,  and  securing 
itself  against  ever  lapsing  into  the  royal  hands. 
To  remedy  this  defect  he  issued  the  famous 
Statute  of  ilortmain,  or  StatvtMm  de  Seiigiant 
(1279).  This  enactment  forbids  "any  per- 
son whatsoever,  religions  or  other,  to  Vny  or 
sell,  or  under  colour  o£  any  gift,  term,  or 
other  title,  to  receive  from  any  one  any  hinds 
or  tenemeDts  in  such  a  way  that  such  lands 
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and  tenementa  should  come  into  mort  main." 
The  penalty  '  affixed  to  breaking  this  enact- 
ment mm  rorfeitTure  to  the  next  wapenca  lord, 
and  if  he  failed  to  iniiat  on  this  forfeitiure 
within  s  year,  the  right  lajiaed  to  hit  over- 
loid,  and  BO  on  to  the  kmc.  Bat  dericol 
eannini*  was  not  long  in  fining  a  means  of 
evading  even  this  law,  and  some  six  years 
later  the  king  had  to  iasae  a  fresh  statute 
to  check  this  new  abase.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  great  body  of  the  clergy  stnmgly 
disapproved  of  the  king's  measures,  and 
in  1^4,  when  Edward  demanded  half  their 
revenue  for  the  year,  offered  to  grant  it  if  he 
would  only  repeal  the  statute  "  JOe  R$ligioii»" 
Tiiis,  however,  Edward  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do.  We  must  not,  however,  80p> 
pose  that  all  gifts  of  landed  property  to  eccle- 
nastical  foundations  were  cut  short  by  this 
Statute  of  Mortmain.  Passing  by  the  system 
of  "  Trusts  and  uses,"  by  which  the  monks 
attempted  to  evade  its  stringency,  "  the  kings 
never  withheld  their  licence  from  the  endow- 
mentof  any  valuable  newfoundation."  Another 
device,  that  of  bringing  land  into  the  posses- 
sion <a  the  Church,  under  pretenoe  of  pur- 
chasing it  as  a  bnrial-gioand,  was  forbidden 
by  another  Statute  of  Mortmain  under 
Richard  II.  (1391),  a  statute  which  at  the 
same  time  specially  declares  the  provisions 
and  penalties  of  Edward's  Act  to  extend  to 
guilos  and  fraternities,  and  even  to  the 
"Mayors,  Bailiffs,  and  Commons  of  Cities, 
Boroughs  and  other  Towns,  idiioh  have  a  per- 
petual Commonalty,"  and  so  conld  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  without  any  chance  of  its  lapsing. 

Of  later  Acta  dealing  wi^  the  alienation 
of  land  in  mortmain,  we  may  notice  7  &  8 
Will,  m.,  c.  37i  which  empowered  the  king 
**  to  grant  any  person  or  penons,  corporate  or 
not,  ficenoe  to  alien  in  mortmain  without  ren- 
dering  the  lands  liable  to  forfeiture."  Again, 
the  statute  of  George  II.  specified  the  condi- 
tions under  lands  mtich  alone,  Sec,  could  be 
devised  for  charitable  purposes.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Eton,  Wmchester,  and  West- 
minster, were  excepted  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act,  and  by  the  6th  of  Geo.  IV.,  the 
British  Museum  was  likewise  excepted  from 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  as  other  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  bodies  have  been 
fai  later  times  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

*'  Mortmain  [Fr.  moru,  dead ;  main,  hand] 
is,"  says  Dr.  I^thom,  "  such  a  state  of  pos- 
session as  makes  property  inalienable ;  whence 
it  ii  said  to  be  in  a  dead  Aand,  in  a  hand  that 
cannot  shift  away  the  property."  In  the 
later  of  the  statutes  the  phrase  runs  lest  lands 
"  deveniont  ad  man  urn  mortoam ;  *'  and  in  the 
French  equivalent  it  is  **  devenir  k  mortmayn." 
Kaerea,  HiM.  Aiffluk  Xow ;  Stnbbs,  Coiut, 
[T.  A.  A.] 

Movnlfjoy,  Wiluam  Stbwabt,  Yiscovnt 
{i.  1692),  was,  says  Macaulay,  *'a  brave 
soldier,  an  aocompliahed  soholarf  a  Holoas 


Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  Tory."  He 
was  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  who  held  office  in  IVrconnel's 
Jaeolnte  administration  (1689).  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  colonel  of  an  Irish 
regiment,  he  was  also  president  of  a  royal 
society,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Royal 
Socie^  of  London,  When  it  was  seen  that 
Ulster  was  determined  to  hold  out  for 
William  m.,  he  was  sent  there  to  win  them 
Cfvtsc.  The  inhabitants  of  Londonderry  per- 
mitted him  to  leave  a  portion  of  his  regiment 
there,  but  the  Enniskilleners  declined  to  listen 
to  his  proposal.  Shortiy  afterwards,  Tyr- 
connel,  wistung  him  out  of  the  w^,  sent  him  on 
a  mission  to  St.  Germains,  with  Sice,  who  was 
to  tell  James  that  he  (Monntjoy)  was  a  traitor 
at  heart.  Ho  was  accordingly  thrown  into  the 
Bastile.  When  James  arrived  in  Ireland,  he 
included  him  in  his  infamous  Act  of  Attain- 
der ;  unless  he  could  contrive  to  escape  from 
his  cell,  and  present  himsdf  at  Dublin  within 
a  few  wee^  he  would  be  put  to  death. 
After  three  years'  imprisonment,  he  was 
exchanged  for  Richard  Hamilton,  and,  con- 
verted by  his  wrongs  to  Whiwism,  volun- 
teered in  Williua's  azmy.  He  All  at  Stein- 
kirk. 

Xovsehold  Hill,  a  hill  commanding 
the  town  of  Norwich,  is  famous  as  having 
been  occa[aed  by  Robert  Ket  and  the  rebels 
daring  the  inBoizectlon  of  1649. 

XnlgraTB,  Eabz.  or.  [SHSFPisin.] 

Kvnioipal  Corpontiosi.  [Towdb.] 

XnilTO,  Sir  Tuokas  (i^.  1827),  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  East  In^  Company. 
He  was  present  at  the  first  march  on  Seringa- 
patam,  and  the  battle  of  Arikera,  and  sub- 
Sequ^itly  took  part  in  the  more  succeasfnl 
marchoil792.  Iiil799CaptainMunrowasin- 
cluded  in  the  commiaeiou  appointed  to  complete 
the  organisation  and  settlement  of  Mysore 
after  ue  fiill  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty. 
In  1813,  having  seen  the  disadvantages  of  the 
zemindary  system  of  land  settlement  in 
Bengal  and  Mysore,  he  instituted  the  rj-ot- 
wory  system.  In  1818  he  visited  England, 
was  created  a  K.O.B.  for  his  services,  and 
returned  to  India  as  Governor  of  Madias. 
He  modified  the  abuses  of  his  revenue  system, 
and  thus  obtained  great  popularity.  Ho  would 
have  retired  (1824),  but  TemaLned  eqpeciallT 
to  make  provision  for  the  Burmese  War,  nntu 
1827,  when  he  died  near  Goota. 

Xnnvter,  Thb  Kinqsoh  aks  Photince 
OP,  is  believed  by  modem  authorities  to  have 
been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Milesians,  a  group 
of  tribes  of  Gauli^  or  Spanish  origin.  The 
Irish  l^ends  represent  Mnnster  as  having 
been  divided  betwera  the  Milesian  chiefs  Eber 
and  his  brother  Logaid,  of  whom  the  former 
prevailed,  and  drove  the  latter  into  the  sonth- 
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western  corner.  Preudent  W.  K.  StUIivan 
thinkfl  that  the  tribea  o(  Eber  are  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  Scoti,  or  Brigantian  Gaiils,  vho 
inraded  Irelaad  from  Meath,  and  appears  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  theory  ctf  an  invasion 
from  Spain.  The  tiibea  of  Eber  were  in  turn 
sabdued  by  the  tribe  of  De^d,  probably  of 
the  rival  Milesian  laoe  of  Erimon,  but  the 
former,  onder  the  famous  Mug  of  Munster, 
having  recovered  their  strength,  drove  out 
the  Degaidian  tribe.  Mug  further  defeated  the 
ard  ri,  or  over-king  Conn  "  of  the  hundred 
battles,"  and  compelled  him  to  coosent  to  adi vi- 
sion of  Ireland,  by  which  the  former  received 
the  southern  part,  Loth  Moga  or  Mug's  half 
(eirea  a.d.  130).  Munster  now  comprised  the 
modem  counties  of  Tipperar^.Waterf ord,  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  Clare, 
which  had  orignally  belonged  to  Coonaught. 
It  was  divided  into  the  districts  of  Thomond, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde.  The  kings  of  those 
districts  formed  a  confederacy  under  the  King 
of  Caihel,  who,  according  to  the  old  Irish  custom, 
was  ohoMa  alternately  from  the  Eoghami^^ 
(afterwaidfi  the  O'Donovans  and  the  Mac- 
Carthys]  of  Desmond,  and  the  Dalcasians 
(the  O'Briens)  of  Thomond.  It  seonu  that 
Munster  was  partly  converted  to  Christianity, 
probably  through  the  Irish  colonies  in  Walee, 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  I^trick  in  431,  but 
even  after  the  coming  of  that  eaint  it  would 
seem,  from'  the  fact  that  Queen  Etbne  the 
Terrible  was  still  a  heathen,  that  the  new 
&itb  gained  ground  but  slowly.  The  Munster 
kings  were  throughout  this  period  the  rivala 
of  the  ard  rit  of  the  Hui-Neill  dynasty,  and 
diluted  the  supremacy  of  Ireland  with  them, 
often  not  without  success.  They  seized  the 
opportunity  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions 
(796 — 1014),  to  revive  their  claim  to  the 
over-kingship,  and  nnpatriotically  ravaged 
the  territories  of  the  Hui-NeilU.  From  015, 
however,  there  was  an  interval  of  comparative 
peace  throughout  Ireland  for  forty  years, 
during  which  time  Cormac  ilacCullman,  the 
kiog-bishop  of  Cashel,  ia  a  prominent  figure 
in  Ixiah  hiatco^t  one  of  his  feats  bong  the 
defeat  of  the  jdnt  forces  of  the  King  of  Oon- 
nau^ht  and  of  Flann,  tiie  ard  ri,  m  battle. 
He  IS  said  to  have  re-established  the  system 
of  alternate  succession  which  had  fallen  into 
disuse  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Thomond  dynasty,  and  thus  Mahoun,  brother 
of  the  famous  Bnan  Bom,  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Caahel.  After  bis  death  (976) 
Brian  slew  the  king  of  the  rival  clan,  and 
speedily  made  Munster  as  powerful  as  it  had 
been  in  the  days  of  Mug.  In  098,  after  a 
protracted  struggle,  he  obtained  from  the 
over-king  Malachi  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  authority  over  Mug's  half  of  Ireland ;  in 
1002  he  wrested  from  him  the  title  of  ard  ri, 
and  in  1014.  in  alliance  with  Malachi,  he 
defeated  the  King  of  Leinster  and  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  at  Clontarf.  After  his  death,  how- 
erer,  Munster  again  fell  into  aniwchy  until 


1050,  when  Donnchad  O'Brien  succeeded  in 
reducing  tho  country  to  order  by  peaceful 
means.  During  the  period  of  ruthkea  inter- 
provincial  war  which  followed,  the  O'Briens 
frequently  got  the  upper  hand  in  Ireland, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  aid  ri.  Moreover, 
they  administered  their  kingdom  well,  and 
cared  for  the  Church,  amongst  other  good 
deeds  elevating  Caahel  into  an  archbishopric. 
They  also  entertained  relations  more  or  less 
friendly  with  the  Norman  kings.  After  the 
Anglo-Danish  invasion,  the  kings  and  duefs 
of  Munster,  headed  by  MacCartby  of  Desmond, 
"  came  in  "  readily  to  Henry  and  surrendered 
th«r  strongholds.  The  English  king  retained 
Cork  and  Limerick  for  himself,  but  gave  the 
greater  part  of  Cork  county  to  Fitz-St«phen 
and  De  Cogan,  while  Limerick  went  to  Do 
Braoee,  and  the  Decies  to  De  la  Foer.  Their 
families  were,  however,  speedily  supplanted 
by  the  Munster  Fitzgoralds,  who  had  received 
grants  of  land  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry, 
and  who  founded  the  Desmond  line  together 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  Kni^ts  of 
Kerry,  and  the  Knights  of  Olyn.  The  Fit>- 
geralds,  after  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the 
MacCarthya  and  O'Briens,  intermarried  with 
them,  and  established  a  generally  recognised 
authority.  Ormonde,  or  East  Munster,  wu 
occupied  by  the  Butlers,  who  spread  thence 
over  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.  During  the 
invasion  of  Irdioid  Edwud  Bruce  (1315) 
the  Geraldinee  and  Butlei-s  suffered  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  O'Briens,  and  Edward 
III.,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  power, 
created  the  great  earldoms  of  Desmond  enl 
Ormonde.  These  two  houses  were  weakened 
further  by  the  Wats  of  tho  Roses ;  the  Butlens 
moreover,  becoming  involved  in  a  deadly 
feud  with  tiw  Kildares,  which  lasted  for 
generations.  Thronrdi  these  diesenskms  the 
O'Briens  and  MacCarthys  again  obtained 
power,  though  the  cauUous  poller  of  the 
Tudors  kept  them  under.  Thomond  became 
county  Clare,  and  was  added  to  Connanght. 
la  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  occurred  the  Des- 
mond rebdlions.  'Wishing  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  anarchy  in  Decnumd,  Elizabeth,  ud  har 
governor.  Sir  Henry  Bydney,  in  1514,  deter- 
mined to  colonise  Munster  with  gentlemen 
from  the  west  of  England,  headed  by  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  who  claimed  the  old  F^tz-Stephen 
estates.  Moreover,  the  long-standing  quarrel 
between  the  Desmmds  and  Ormondes  was 
decided  in  the  law  courts  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  and  Desmond,  who  had  been  sent  to 
London  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  thonf|4tt 
it  necessary  to  anirender  large  portions  of  his 
lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  plant  with 
other  colonists.  However,  the  barbarities  of 
Sir  Petw  Carew  soon  drove  the  whole  country 
into  a  wild  and  bloody  rebellion,  the 
MacCarthys,  and  even  Onnf»de*s  brothers 
joining  the  Desmonds  in  the  revolt,  nHuch 
was  led  by  Sir  &[aurioe  Fitzgerald,  a  oouain 
of  the  earL   The  Archboslu^  of  Citshel  was 
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sent  to  Spain  for  help.  Ormonde,  however, 
pacified  his  brothers,  and  Sir  Hemy  Sydn^ 
crushed  the  rebels,  bei^  succeeded  after  hu 
recall  by  Sir  John  Perrott  (1571),  who, 
through  the  moBt  brutal  meoauree  succeeded 
in  reducing  the  district  to  order.  Munster 
became  an  English  presidency.  The  English 
govemntent  was,  however,  exhausted  by  the 
effort,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  voet  terrible  severity,  Sir 
William  Drury  hanging  four  hundred  persons 
io  one  year.  Thereupon  the  second  Desmond 
rebellion  broke  out  (1679),  which,  owing  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  earl,  -who  had  escaped 
from  prison,  the  early  death  of  the  brave  Sir 
Haunce  Fitzgerald,  and  the  tardy  arrival  of 
assistance  from  Spain,  was  broken  without 
much  difficulty  by  the  loyal  Duke  of  Ormonde. 
The  estates  of  the  Fitzgeralds  and  their  allies 
were  ccmfiacated  and  granted  to  English  adven- 
tnrets.  In  1698  James  Fitsthonias  IHtzgerald 
assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  in 
conjunction  with  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
raised  the  last  of  the  Munster  rebellions.  After 
Eseex  had  failed  to  cope  with  it,  Sir  George 
Carew  suppressed  it  in  1600,andhnt  little  more 
is  heard  of  the  Oeraldines.  Munster,  except 
Kerry,  which  was  reserved  for  the  govern- 
ment, Was  Anally  colonised  by  Cromwell  with 
soldiers  and  adventurers ;  ^ese  were  promptly 
absorbed  by  the  Irish  population,  and  though 
the  Catholic  gentry  received  back  small  por- 
tions of  their  estates  at  the  Bestoration,  ihey 
lost  most  of  them  again  under  the  *'  broken 
treaty  of  Limerick."  From  that  last  settle- 
ment the  histray  of  Munster  has  varied  but 
little  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Catholic  Ireland. 

O'DonQvaa,  AnnaUofthi  Fow  ]fa«(«rt;  Eeat- 
HUt.  of  IxAanA ;  PranderKnat,  CromwaUuM 
Itnimt;  HftTflrtr,  Hitt.  <^  IrAamA;  Guaaok, 
But.  1^  IriA  SatioA ;  Walpole,  Tht  Zingdm  v 
Jrsland;  King,  EitatM  o/ tM  ProtMtanla  q/*  Ira- 
land  wim  Jamt  II. ;  Qudiuer,  Hitt.  of  Eng. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Knrdrani  is  defined  in  the  SuUoffm  de 
Seaeeario  as  "  mora  occulta  alicujus,  cujus  in- 
terfector  ignoratur."  The  term  was,  however, 
often  extended  to  the  murder  fine  exacted 
from  the  hundred  by  the  law  of  William  I. 
when  the  murdered  man  could  not  be  proved 
to  be  an  Englishman.  This  raocess  of  proof 
was  called  "  Presentment  of  Englishry."  It 
was,  lu>wever,  obsolete  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
English  and  Normans  were  mixed  up. 

Dialogiud*  Sdoeeano,  la  Stubbe'a  8el«et  ChtHttr*. 

Xnruitntb.  Adah,  a  canon  of  8t. 
Paul's  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  wrote  a 
Chronicle  from  1303  to  1336,  which  was  con- 
tinued subsequently  to  the  year  1380.  Ithas 
been  published  by  the  Englith  Eittorieat  Society, 

lUS'Wntiny  Act,  Thb,  was  first  enacted  in 
Uffl,  and  was  facilitated  by  the  mutiny  at 
Ipswich  of  a  Scotch  regiment.    Before  this  a 
perscm  guilty  of  desertion  or  other  military 
Bi».~24* 


offences  bad  ranked  as  an  ordinary  felon. 
"  It  was  then  enacted,"  says  Macaulay,  "that, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  perils  impending  at 
that  moment  over  the  State,  no  man  mustered 
on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  on 
pain  of  death,  or  <A  such  lighter  punishment 
as  a  oonrt-martial  should  deem  Boffidait, 
deeert  hia  colours  or  mutiny  against  his  com- 
manding oflBcers.  This  statute  was  to  be 
in  force  only  six  months.  .  .  .  Six  months 
^tased  and  still  the  public  danger  continued. 
By  slow  degrees  familiarity  reconciled  the 
public  mind  to  the  names,  once  so  odious,  of  a 
standing  army  and  a  court- martiaL  ...  To 
this  day,  however,  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm 
.  .  .  solemnly  assert  every  year  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  Declaration  of  Right ;  and 
the^  then  grant  to  the  sovereign  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  power  to  govern  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules  during 
twelve  months  more."  The  bill  was  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Tory  party;  since  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  however,  it  has  been 
usual  to  pass  it  without  discussion,  and  it  is 
now  annually  brought  in  and  read  as  a  matter 
of  form.  From  1713  to  1715  the  court- 
martial  had  no  power  to  award  capital  punish- 
ment. Since  1748  it  has  been  provided  that 
no  sentence  touching  life  or  limb  could  be  im- 
posed except  for  offences  enumerated  in  the 
Act;  and  in  the  same  ^ear  members  of  the 
court-martial  were  forbidden  to  divulge  the 
sentence  until  approved,  or  the  votes  of  any 
member  unless  required  by  Parliament.  La 
1754  the  operation  of  tiie  Act  was  extended 
to  troops  serving  in  T"'l'ft»"'i  North  America. 
In  1766  the  militia  were  brought  under  its 
provisi<ms,  and  in  1786  half-pay  officers  were 
exempted  from  it.    [Militast  Systbm.] 

Xysore.  The  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  the  Deccan  was  founded  by  Hyder  AU 
on  ^  wrecks  .of  the  southern  principalities. 
It  included,  when  at  its  greatest  power,  not 
only  Mysore  proper,  but  also  the  whole  of 
Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  and  extended 
north  into  the  Poonah  and  Hyderabad 
States ;  while  to  the  east  and  south  it  included 
the  Cunatic  Balaghaut,  the  Baramahal,  and 
the  provinces  of  Coimbatoor  and  Dendigul. 
These  outlying  possessions  were  gradually 
shorn  off  bv  English  conquest,  and  in  1799  tne 
Mohammedan  State  of  Mysore  came  toan  end  at 
the  second  siege  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death 
of  Tippoo.  The  Hindoo  State  of  Mysore  was 
thereupon  created,  deprived  of  all  the  outlying 
Provinces  and  Seringapatam,  for  the  descen- 
dants the  old  Hindoo  lajahs.  A  strictly 
personal  srttlement  was  made  with  the  rajah, 
tettving  the  Company  the  right  of  umiiming  the 
management  if  necessary.  The  insufferable 
ruleoitherajah,  culminating  in  rebellion, com- 
pelled Lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1831,  to 
assume  the  entire  management.  But  in  1867 
the  native  sovereign^  was  re-established, 
and  otdns  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
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India  that  the  country  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  rajah's  adopted  eon  on  his  coming  of 
age.   This  was  done  in  1881. 

Kilt,  iff  liML  -  . 


by  the  English,  Not.  26,  1807,  after  a  severe 
defeat  inflicted  on  the  rajah's  troops.  In 
I8SS,  on  the  death  tit  the  rajah,  the  town 
and  territory  ot  Nagpore  were  aiinexed  by 
the  English. 

Vaaa  Sahib.  Dhoondoo  Punt,  a  Uah- 
ratta  Brahmin,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Bajee 
Bao,  the  last  of  the  Feishwaa.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  the  Nana  petitioned  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Agra  to  continue  the  Peishwa's 

Gnaion  to  him.  The  petition  was  rejected 
'  Lord  Dalhousie  and  the  Directors, 
t&High  the  jaghixe  of  Bithoor  vas  granted 
him  rent  free  for  life  fl863).  In  revenge  he 
devoted  himself  to  plots  against  the  English 
^vemment.  His  agents  were  employed 
in  all  the  discontented  portions  of  India, 
and  his  agent  in  England,  Azim  DoUa  Khan, 
oa  his  return  encoora^^  him  with  ex- 
og^eateA  take  of  English  disasters  in  tiie 
Crimea.  On  the  ontbnak  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  he  hectune  tba  chief  instigator  of  the 
carnage.  It  was  his  object  at  once  to  revive 
the  old  empire  ot  the  Feishwaa  in  his  own 
Iterson,  and  to  sacriEce  as  many  Europeans 
as  possible  to  his  revoke.  It  was  by  his 
orders  that  the  sepoys  fired  on  tiie  ganison 
at  Cawnpore  after  they  had  surrendered,  and 
that  the  final  massacre  of  Cawnpore  was  per- 

eted.  At  the  end  of  the  Mutiny  the 
>  escaped  to  the  Tenai  jangles  of  Kepaul, 
where  he  u  supposed  to  have  djed.  In  1874, 
however,  the  Maharajah  Scindia  delivered 
up  to  the  English  government  a  j«isoner, 
who  represented  tiut  he  was  the  Nana. 
He  turned  out  to  be  an  impostor;  the 
reason  for  this  imposture  has  never  been 
discovered,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  the 
Maharajah  was  himself  deceived. 

Ebj«,  fbpoy  War  I  Milhunn.  Indwa  Mvtimji; 
^wtual  BtgUtr, 

ITandr,  LiBUTSHANT-GBmnAL  Sol  Wil- 
liam (5.  1786,  d.  1860),  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Charlee  and  Sir  George  Napier,  and  the  cousin 
of  the  admiral.  His  military  services,  vnUto 
those  of  his  brothers,  were  oonflned  to  the 
period  of  the  great  French  War  between 
1807  and  1814.  He  served  at  the  attack  on 
Copenhagen,  and  in  all  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns down  to  Orthes.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  bridge  of  Almeida  (1810); 
received  three  other  wonnds  during  five 
yean;  obtained  seven  decorations;  and  at 
the  close  ffit  the  war  was  made  a  OomoMtider 


of  the  Bath,  though  he  had  attained  no  higha* 
rank  than  that  of  lieutenant-coloneL  In 
1810  he  retired  on  half-pay;  and  from  1824 
to  1840  he  was  nnranittingly  engag^ed  on  his 
Sittori/  of  the  Pm^mtular  War,  which  is  one 
of  the  masterpiecee  of  military  history.  In 
1 842  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Guernsey,  being  now  a  major-general.  In 
1848  he  became  a  K.C.B.  In  1848  he  pub- 
lished his  Conquest  of  Scinde,  a  defence  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Qiarlee. 

Hattineaa,  Sv^g'^pkieol  SfcatchM. 

XTapieT  of  Kagdala,  Lord  (b.  1810). 
Sir  Robert  Cornelius  Napier  was  the  son  of 
Major  C.  F.  Napier,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Military  Collie,  Addiscombe.  He  entered  the 
corps  <A  Boyu  Engineers  (1828),  and  served 
wiOi  diatinction  in  the  Butlej  campaign,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  appointed 
engineer  to  the  Durbar  of  Lahore.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan  and  the  battle 
of  Gujerat.  He  was  named  chief  engineer 
under  the  new  Punjaub  administration,  and  for 
some  time  was  en^tged  in  building  roads  and 
catting  canals  to  open  ap  that  province.  In 
1867  he  served  as  chief  enpneer  in  the  army 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  the  part  he  played 
in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  greatly-  en- 
hanced his  reputation.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  China  as  second  to  Sir  Hope  Grant, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  K.C.B.,  a 
major-^eral,  and  a  meinber  of  the  Council 
of  India.  In  1865  he  became  commander-in- 
chief  at  Bombay.  In  1867  he  received  the 
appointment  to  oonunand  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  was  made  a  K.G.C.  of  the 
Star  of  India.  While  he  was  in  Abysainia  he 
achieved  a  brilliant  sncceas.  King  Theodore 
on  his  defeat  committed  suicide,  me  captives 
were  reetored.andMagdalabesieged and  burnt 
On  his  return  Sir  Eob^  received  the  tiianks 
of  Parliament,  the  sum  of  £2,000  per  annnm 
was  settled  on  him  and  his  next  heir,  and  ha 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Napier  oi  Magdala. 

VapittT,  Sis  Charles  (b.  1782,  d.  1863), 
eldest  sou  of  Colonel  Geoige  Napier,  was 
educated  at  home,  and  sent  into  the  army 
(17B4).  He  was  employed  in  Ireland  during 
the  inaqirection ;  he  was  at  Corunna  wit£ 
Sir  John  Moore,  and  fought  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Fuentee  D'Onoro 
and  BadajoB.  iMter  he  was  employed  in  a 
fighting  cruise  off  the  Chesapeake,  and  re- 
twned  in  time  to  accompany  the  English 
army  to  Paris,  thonrii  he  was  not  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo.  A  period  of  military 
inactivity  followed;  but  in  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of 
Bombay.  His  first  and  greatest  exploit  was 
the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Bcinde,  of 
which  1^  was  constituted  governor  by  Lord 
EUenborough.  Hie  general  proceeded  to 
subj  agate  tiie  hill  tribM  and  aU  the  warlike 
population.  He  ctKnpletely  reorganised  the 
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vhole  physical  and  moral  oonditioD  of  the 
district,  and  gained  the  respect  and  reverence 
of  the  inhabitants — even  of  the  Beloochees. 
Uis  proceedings,  however,  highly  offeud«d  the 
Directoia,  and  a  quarrel  enauod,  in  which  Sir 
Charles  treated  them  with  very  slight  oere- 
mony.  His  plans  for  the  termination  of  the 
Sikh  War  (q.v.)  were  not  ripe  when  the 
battle  of  Sobraon  ended  it.  Before  leaving 
Scinde  he  succeeded  in  changing  the  feudal 
system  of  landholding  into  a  landlord  and 
tenant  system,  which  he  considered  tiie  beet 
means  m  forming  loyal  subjects,  bv  raising  a 
race  of  independent  &rmers  attached  to  the 
government.  In  1847  he  returned  to  Eng- 
hmd  and  lived  in  semi-retirement  until  the 
disasters  of  the  second  Sikh  War  (q.v.)  made 
everyone  look  around  for  a  gmenl.  Sir 
Charles  started  (Haroh.  1849),  bnt  found  on 
his  arrival  at  Bombay  that  the  Sikhs  had 
bem  finally  routed.  He  now  devoted  himself 
to  military  reform ;  bnt  after  two  years  re- 
tamed  to  England,  where  he  died. 

Vvj^aXf  Viob-Adiokal  Sir  Ckaiulbs 

g.  178'6,  d.  I860),  was  theconain  of  the  three 
apiw  brothers,  Charles,  George,  and  William. 
He  went  to  sea  1799;  was  employed  all 
through  the  French  War  in  the  colonies  and 
the  Keditenanean.  He  served  on  shore  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  was  present  at  Busaco. 
At  the  close  at  the  war  he  had  a  long 
interral  of  rest,  but  on  his  return  in  1829  he 
was  emplimd  off  the  coast  of  Portugal  in  the 
Galatea.  He  supported  the  Constitutionalists  ; 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel,  and  settled 
Donoa^Haria  on  the  throne.  Don  Pedro  was 
unbounded  in  his  gratitude;  created  him 
Viscount  of  Cape  St  Vincent ;  gave  him  all 
the  Portugnese  orders,  and  named  aim  admiral- 
in-chief.  He  proceeded  to  remodel  the  corrupt 
Portuguese  navy;  was  thwarted  by  the 
officials,  and  threw  up  the  appointment.  In 
1840  he  was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean 
against  Uehemet  Ali  as  commodore,  and  con- 
duded  a  convention  with  him.  For  his  services 
he  was  made  K.C.B.,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses.  In  1841  he  was  elected  for 
Marylebone.  In  1847  he  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  compelled  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco  to  make  compensation  for 
inj  uries  done  to  the  British  commerce.  During 
the  Russian  War  he  wbs  nominated  to  the 
command  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  but  had  little 
opportunity  of  earning  distinct3<m.  On  bis 
return  he  quarrelled  with  the  government  on 
the  subject,  and  mutual  recriminations  were 
interchanged.  In  186&  he  was  returned  for 
Southwark,  and  cleared  himself  in  the  eyes 
of  Parliament  and  the  nation.  From  this 
time  he  devoted  himself  to  attacking  the 
■bases  in  the  navy,  until  his  failing  health 
zequired  him  to  withdraw  altogether  from 
pobliclife. 

Vapi«rTill*(Tin  Battlbof  (1839),  was 
fought  near  Montreal  between  the  Bntish  troops 


under  Sir  James  McDonnell  and  the  Canadian 
rebels,  who  were  completely  defeated. 

Vaselnr,  Tub  BArn,B  or  (July  14,  1645], 
was  fought  during  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Both  armies  took  the  field  in  May,  1645. 
Charles  I.  marched  northwards,  anct,  whilst 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Uxford,  Uie  king 
stormed  Leicester.  Leaving  Leicester,  Qiarles 
eetablished  himself  at  Daveotry,  collecting 
provisions  to  revictual  Oxford,  and  threaten- 
ing to  attack  the  eastern  counties.  Fairfax, 
who  left  Oxford  on  July  5,  overtook  the 
king  on  the  12th.  The  king  resolved  to  give 
batue,  and  took  w  his  podtioa  on  an  emiuoice 
called  Dost  Hill,  about  two  miles  north  of 
the  village  of  Naseby.  The  army  of  Fairfax 
was  drawn  up  on  Red  Pitt  Hill,  about  a  mile 
from  Naseby.  The  two  armies  were  both 
about  11,000  strong,  the  Royalists  being  rather 
the  stronger  in  cavalry.  The  Royalist  right, 
commaaded  by  Bapert,  commenced  the 
attack,  and,  aner  a  oard  fight,  routed  the 
Parliamentary  left,  under  IretoiL,  and  at- 
tacked the  baggage  of  the  Parliamentary 
army  behind  the  line  of  battle.  Meanwhile 
the  Parliamentary  right  wing,  led  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell,  charged  and  broke  the  division 
commanded  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale, 
which  formed  the  left  of  the  king's  aimy. 
Fairfax  and  bis  guards  returned  uom  this 
charge  to  take  part  in  the  stru^Ie  between 
the  foot  of  the  two  armies  in  the  centre. 
For  this  decisive  struggle  Fairfax  brought  up 
all  his  reserves,  and  was  aided  by  part  of 
Cromwell's  horse  and  what  remained  of 
Zreton's  division.  Under  their  ciHnbined 
attack  the  Boyalist  centre  was  utteriy  routed. 
Rupert  returned  too  late  to  the  field  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  batUe.  The  king,  at  the 
head  of  his  reserve  of  horse,  was  resolved  to 
charge  in  the  hope  of  recovering  the  day, 
when  a  courtier  seizing  his  bridle  caused  a 
confusion,  which  effectually  prevented  an 
attack.  The  cavalry  of  the  Parliament  puT> 
sued  the  fljdng  Royalists  to  within  two  miles 
of  Leicester,  and  the  slaughter  during  the 
flight  was  very  great.  The  Parliamentarians 
lost  about  200  men ;  the  Royalists,  1,000  killed 
and  about  5,000  prisonen,  besides  all  the^ 
guns  and  baggage  and  the  king's  private 
correspondence. 

The  bast  koeonnt  of  tha  loattle  b  in  Sprig's 
^•wIm  fitdmsa.  The  lettora  of  Fairfax,  Crom- 
weU,  and  the  FM-liamentary  Commlsakmera 
addreeaed  to  tha  Spefthar  sire  the  offldal  report 
of  the  battle.  WbitelcKdie's  and  Cluendon's 
aooonnta  oontain  Taluable  detaila.  Harkbam's 
Lift  of  Fairfax  ooutaioB  a  list  of  anthontiea,  and 
a  criuciBm  of  Uieir  valoe.  j 

Vational  Debt,  Thb.  The  kings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  notably  the  later  Planta- 
genets,  had  frequently  boirowed  large  sums  of 
money  on  their  own  credit  on  the  security  of 
the  crown  ^miperty  and  estates:  but  the 
modem  national  debt  was  originated  in  the 
reign  of  William  HL  by  Homtagae^  in  1692, 
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when  Chancellor  of  the  Uxcheqaer.  In 
order  to  detrAy  part  of  the  militaij  expenses, 
Montague  borrowed  a  udlliou  sterling,  the  in- 
terest of  which — at  first  at  ten,  and,  after  the 
year  1 700,  at  seven  per  cent. — was  secured  on 
new  duties  on  hquors.  These  duties  were  to 
form  a  fund,  and  on  the  credit  of  this  fund  the 
loan  was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuitieB,  which 
were  to  be  extinguished  when  the  survivors 
were  reduced  to  seve^.  In  the  following  year 
another  loan  was  obtained,  in  the  shape 
of  the  capital  of  the  newly-created  Bank 
of  England,  which  amounted  to  £1,200,000. 
By  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick  (1697) 
the  national  debt  exceeded  20  milliona;  by 
that  of  the  Treaty  of  Utotcht  it  was  more  than 
60  miUions,  This  rapid  increase  waa  the 
cause  of  great  ahirm  to  the  Tory  party,  and 
it  was  the  fear  of  the  Whigs  that  the  Pre- 
tender would  come  "  with  a  sponge  "  and 
wipe  out  the  national  debt.  Its  gradual  ex- 
tinction was  one  of  the  objects  of  statesmen. 
In  1711  Harley  founded  a  floating  debt  (a 
debt  payable  on  demand)  of  ten  miUions, 
which  became  the  capital  of  tiia  South  Sea 
Company,  who  in  return  were  allowed  the 
monopoly  of  the  privileges  of  the  Assiento 
(q.v.)  contract  with  Spain.  In  1717  Walpole 
established  the  first  sinking  fund,  borrowing 
£600,000  at  four  per  cent  only,  to  eztingui^ 
liabilities  bearing  a  hi^ier  of  interest. 
The  high  rate  (d  interest,  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  &ct  that  some  of  the  annuities 
by  which  the  various  loans  had  been  raised 
were  redeemable  and  others  irredeemable, 
induced  the  government  in  1720  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  &e  South  Sea  Company  that  they 
shoald  add  the  national  debt  to  their  caj^tu, 
and  shonld  in  return  make  the  fond  uniform 
and  redeemable,  paying  at  first  five,  and 
after  1727  four  per  cent. ;  but  the  failure  of 
the  company  caused  the  plan  to  fall  to  the 
ground.  Felham  was  more  successful  in  his 
measures,  carrying  out  in  1760  a  uniform 
anangement,  called  the  ConBolidated  Fond, 
and  reducing  the  interest  to  three  per  cent, 
paying  off  tiiose  who  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  twms.  Meanwhile  the  debt  increased  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  At  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748)  it  was  over  78  miUionsj  at  the 
Peace  of  Paris  (1763),  over  138  millions;  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  (1784), 
249  millions.  In  1786  the  younger  Pitt  pro- 
posed a  new  anlring  fund,  by  which  sdwme 
Uie  sum  of  one  millitm  waa  annually  set  apart 
from  the  income  of  the  country  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt.  The  fallacy  of  the 
system  became  evident  when  times  of  difficulty 
arose ;  and  the  nation  was  forced  to  borrow, 
often  at  a  higher  interest  than  it  gained,  in 
order  to  meet  current  expwses.  It  was 
gradually  abandoned,  being  fina^  laid  aside 
b^  Lord  Grenville  in  1828.  The  struggle 
with  Xapoleon  was  a  fearful  strain  on  tiie 
national  resources,  and  in  1817,  when  the 
English  and  Idsh  exchequets  were  conaoli- 


dated,  the  capital  was  over  840  miTliiwis,  and 
the  annual  uharge  exceeded  32  millions.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  partly 
by  arrangements  of  economy,  such  as  that  by 
which,  under  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1833, 
the  Bank  of  England  was  to  receive  £120,000 
less  than  bef  oto  for  the  management  of  the 
debt ;  paray,  as  in  1868  and  onwards,  b^  the 
ccmvenion  of  stock  into  terminable  annuities. 
In  1875  a  new  and  permanent  sinking  fund 
was  eetablisbed,  whitdi  was  to  be  maintained 
by  annual  votes  of  the  legislature.  In  1883  a 
great  scheme  in  connection  with  the  national 
debt  was  formed  by  Mr.  Childers,  by 
which,  through  the  creation  of  new  annuities 
terminable  in  twenty  years,  £70,000,000  of 
debt  could  be  immediately  extinguished, 
£173,300,000  in  twenty  years.  The  national 
debt  in  this  year  amounted  to  £766,376,619. 
In  1884  Mr.  Childers  carried  an  Act  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  debt  was  to  be  converted 
from  three  per  cent,  to  two  and  a  half  per 
cent  stock.  [Bamkino;  SoDiuSuCoMPaKT.] 

Maeanlay  glwm  a  clear  acooont  of  the  osiglB 
of  the  debt,  and  Lord  Stanhopa  of  Hi  om- 
aectint  with  tha  Soutli  6w  ConnaoT,  Sesalso 
HBSMjr,  HM.  ^Sng.i  Haitinma/Siat  itf  th» 
2tae»i  HcCuHooh,  OmoMrtAal  DiOioman: 
StaM*iium'«  f  «r-Bo«k.  C  S.] 

XTaTavrate,  or  V^jaxa,  Tbb  Battlb 
OF  (April  3,  1367),  was  fon^ht  during  the 
alliance  between  the  Black  Prince  and  Pedro 
the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile.  Pedro,  a  mcmster 
of  vice,  had  been  expelled  from  hia  kingdom 
by  hia  natural  brother,  Henry  of  Trastamaic^ 
who  was  supported  by  a  considerable  French 
force,  commanded  by  the  Breton  hero,  Du 
Guesclin.  Pedro  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Black  I^ce,  who  after  some  hesitation  aneed 
to  march  into  Spain  to  his  aid^  on  concutum 
that  the  expenses  of  the  campaign  should  be 
defrayed  by  Pedro,  and  certain  Spanish  towns 
ceded  to  Engluid.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the 
Pyrenees  with  an  army  of  24,000  men,  and 
met  the  combined  force  of  the  French  and 
Spanish,  numbering  60,000  men,  on  the  plain 
of  Navarreto  just  beyond  the  Ebro  near  the 
town  of  Logrono.  This  victtoy  was  almost 
equal  in  the  importance  of  its  results  to 
(>ecr  and  Poitiers.  The  Ehiglish  archen  wtm 
the  day,  the  loss  of  tiie  enemy  being  very  c(ki- 
sideruble,  and  among  the  prisonen  was  Dn 
Q-nraclin  himself. 

Nawiuo,  Battlb  op  (Oct.  20,  1827). 
In  1827,  on  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  grant  the 
armistice  to  the  Greeks  demimded  by  the 
powers,  the  French,  English,  and  Rosnan 
Beets  entered  thd  Eastern  Heditenanean,  and 
appeared  before  Navarino  Bay,  where  twenty- 
eight  Tnitish  and  Egyptian  sbips-of-war  lay 
waiting  fresh  reinforcements  from  Europe. 
The  auiea  explained  the  negotiations,  and 
declared  they  should  not  saiL  Ibrahim  Paaha 
agreed,  but  sailed  in  spito  of  this.  The  allies 
roomed,  and  drove  the  Turkish  fleet  into 
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KaTarino.  Ibrahim  now  ordered  a  general 
maaaacre  on  ahon.  On  the  20th,  Sir  Edward 
Oodrington,  the  English  admiral,  sailed  in  to 
say  that  he  would  caaroj  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  ships  back  to  their  reapectiTe  coon- 
tnee.  Codxington  went  on  parleying  till  the 
'TnrkB  opened  fire  upon  him  and  the  French. 
The  battle  then  began,  and  in  four  hours  the 
Turkiah  fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
allies. 

Vaviffation  Lavi,  Thb,  regulated  tiie 
privileges  of  British  ships,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  foreign  sUps  were  admitted  to 
the  trade  of  this  country.  Legislation  of  this 
kind  was  naturally  of  early  development ;  we 
find  inHtanceB  of  it  under  the  later  Angevin 
kings,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
EUsibeth  laws  were  passed  exdoding  foreign 
slupa  from  oar  coasting  trade.  GrtRnwell 
was,  however,  the  first  to  adopt  the  naviga- 
tion system  as  a  policy ;  in  1650  he  excluded 
all  f<»eign  ships  without  a  hcence  from 
trading  with  the  plantations  of  America,  and 
in  1 65 1  the  famous  Navigation  Act  was  nsLSsed, 
which  forbade  the  importation  of  goods  into 
England  except  in  English  ships,  or  in  the 
ships  ot  the  nation  which  produced  the  goods. 
This  measure  was  levelled  at  the  Dutch  carry- 
ing trade :  it  forced  the  Dutch  into  war,  but 
in  the  end  they  accepted  it.  The  mercantile 
system,  as  it  was  called,  was  ccmtinued  after 
the  Bestoration.  In  1660  an  Act  was  passed 
providing  that  all  colonial  produce  shoidd  be 
exjported  in  English  vessdi;  that  no  man 
mi^t  establish  himself  as  a  factor  in  the 
colonies,  and  that  various  sorts  of  colonial 
produce  could  onl^  be  exported  to  England 
and  her  dependencies.  In  1663  it  was  enacted 
that  the  colonies  should  receive  no  goods 
whatever  in  foreign  vessels.  In  1672  came 
the  Navigation  Act  of  Charles  II,,  based 
on  that  of  Cromwell,  under  which  the  pro- 
hibition against  introducing  goods,  except 
in  TilngliHh  ships  manned  by  a  crew  of  which 
at  least  three-fourths  were  English,  appUed 
to  all  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
known  as  the  "enumerated  articles."  This 
Act  ruined  Ota  Dutch  merchant  navy,  and  the 
cruel  restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws 
were  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  American 
rebellion.  After  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  were  placed  on 
the  footing  of  a  foreign  nation,  and  hence 
came  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Charles  II.  They  promptly  retaliated  by 
eroluding  our  ships,  and  in  1814  the  Tkeaty  <rf 
Ghent  was  concluded,  by  which  discrinunating 
duties  were  mutually  abolished,  ItOng  since 
the  folly  of  these  restrictions  on  commerce 
had  been  pointed  out  by  political  economists, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  Huskisson  began 
from  1821  and  onwards,  introdndog  a  series 
of  measures  of  which  the  object  was  to  place 
England  and  the  foreign  nations  with  which 
she  was  at  peace  on  the  same  footing.  The 


most  important  of  these  was  the  Eeciprodty 
of  Duties  Act  of  1823,  which  was  lurected 
against  Prusua,  the  Netherlands,  and  Por- 
tugal, all  of  whom  had  raised  their  duties  on 
Kogliwh  vessels;  and  the  Act  of  1826,  by 
wMch  the  Navigation  Act  was  repealed,  and 
a  new  set  of  regulations  established  of  a  more 
liberal  character,  though  the  goods  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America  were  still  restricted  to 
Englirfi  vessels,  or  those  of  the  producing 
country.  The  free*trade  legislation  of  184^ 
1846,  and  1849  finallv  abolished  a  most 
vexatious  system.  Lastly,  in  1864,  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  England  was  thrown  open  to 
foreign  vessels. 

The  effeota  of  the  Navlmtion  Act  on  Amerioa 
are  mentioned  in  Doyle,  Th»  £neluh  in  Amtrioa, 
and  Buicroft,  Uittory  of  th$  UnUti  StntM.  See 
also  Adam  Btnitli,  W*aUh  o/  yaiioju ;  and  IS  Car. 
IL.  c.  18;  8  Oeo.  IV.,  o.  42,  43,  4«,  4& :  U  *  13 
Viot.,  c  IB.  VoT  the  increue  of  English  oom- 
meiae  sioos  the  npssi  of  the  Acta  see  Hr. 
Gladstons^  «asoh  at  Lesdi,  Oct.,  1881. 

[L.  S.  C] 

XTaTy.  The.  According  to  the  strii^ 
sense  of  the  word,  the  navy  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  the  T^ga  of  Henry  VIII. 
Before  that  period  the  King  of  England  had 
the  power  of  calling  upon  a  certain  part  of 
the  people  to  serve  against  his  enemies  at  sea, 
and  to  supply  ships  and  arms ;  but  there  was 
no  permanent  uaval  force,  although  some  of 
the  sovereigns  had  ships  which  were  thmr 
personal  property.  It  seems,  however,  to 
nave  been  l^e  custom  to  pay  the  crews  of 
these  ships  when  on  active  service  out  of 
the  national  treasury.  The  Cinque  Ports 
were  endowed  with  privileges  on  oonsiden- 
tion  of  rendering  especial  service  at  sea,  but 
the  obligation  to  serve  was  common  to  the 
whole  coast.  Until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
COTtury  the  general  control  of  the  navy  was 
left  to  officers  called  leaders,  governors,  or 
justiciaries  of  the  king's  fleet.  In  the  rei^ 
of  John  the  office  was  held  by  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Archdeacon  of  Taunton.  In  1303  the 
title  of  admiral  was  already  in  use.  Oervase 
Alaxd  is  stated  to  be  "  captain  and  admiral 
of  the  fleet  of  ships  of  uie  Cinque  P<atB, 
and  of  all  other  ports  from  the  port  (rf  Dover, 
and  of  the  whole  county  of  ComwalL" 
Admirals  for  parts  of  the  coast,  or  for 
different  seas,  were  appointed  on  \'arying 
conditions  until  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  grew  out  of  the  older  "  captain  and 
admiral"  of  particular  districts.  [Admihal.] 
From  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  navy  has  always  been  governed, 
nominally  at  least,  by  a  Lord  High  Admiral, 
either  in  person  or  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  office.  Its  powers 
were  very  great,  including  the  commandership* 
in-ohief  at  sea,  the  authority  of  the  present 
Lords  oi  the  Admiralty,  with  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiral^  Court  in  peace,  and  the 
prise  courts  in  war.  [AuKnuxTr.]  The  last 
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Lord  High  Admiral  who  really  exercised  the 
powers  of  the  oflice  was  James  II.  when  Duke 
of  York.  Henry  VIII.  began  the  modern 
navy  by  the  appointment  of  a  comptroller, 
and  by  settini;  aside  a  portion  of  his  revenue 
every  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  building 
new  vessels  and  of  keeping  his  ships  in  fight- 
ing order..  It  was,  however,  long  b^bre  an 
organised  body  of  naval  officers  was  formed. 
Until  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  captain  who  might  or 
might  not  be  a  seaman,  and  who  had  a 
master  to  navigate  for  each  voyage.  The 
captain  then  collected  his  crew  by  voluntary 
emistment  or  press.  When  the  special  service 
for  which  the  ship  had  been  commissioned 
was  performed,  the  whole  crew  was  paid  off, 
and  ceased  to  have  any  farther  necessary 
connection  with  the  royal  service.  The  pay 
of  the  captains  was  largely  made  up  by  fees 
for  convoying,  &c.,  until  the  abases  of  the 
system  induced  James  II.  to  abolish  it,  and 
compensate  the  captains  by  the  lai^  increase 
of  sea-pay,  known  as  service-and-table  money. 
JamesII.  also  established  the  system  of  giving 
half-pay  to  officers  not  on  active  service.  It 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
retaining  fee,  and  even  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  naval  officers  in 
the  intervals  of  active  service  commanded 
merchant  ships,  and  traded  on  their  own 
account.  There  are  well-known  cases  of 
merchant  skippers  appointed  to  command 
war  ships  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Captain  Cook  is  an  example  of  a 
man  who  worked  his  way  to  command  through 
the  nuik  of  sailing-master  from  before  me 
mast.  Step  by  step,  howersr,  our  organisa- 
tion has  become  more  strict,  and  to-day  naval 
officers  are  a  highly  trained  professional  body, 
like  nuUtriet  of  the  navy  has  gone  through  a 
process  of  development  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  personnel.  Under  the  Tadors,  the  first 
two  Stuart  princes,  and  the  Commonwealth, 
the  nav^  consisted  iA  a  nucleus  of  royal  ships 
(or  national,  as  the  case  might  be),  which 
was  joined  in  war  time,  or  whenever  the  king 
thought  fit  to  make  an  imposing  demonstra- 
tion in  the  Channel,  by  a  crowd  of  merchant 
vessels.  Scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  ships  col- 
lected against  the  Armada  beloi^ed  to  the 
queen,  and  the  proportion  in  '\^mbledon's 
fleet  which  sailed  against  Cadis  in  1626,  and 
in  Buckingham's  at  the  Isle  of  Bh£,  162S, 
was  about  the  same.  Even  the  great  fleet 
which  fought  the  three  days'  fight  with 
Tromp  in  the  Channel  contained  many  armed 
merchant  ships.  By  that  time,  however,  the 
armed  merchant  ships  had  become  a  mere 
nuisance  to  the  fighting  vessels.  What  had 
done  well  enough  in  1688,  though  even  then 
the  queen's  officers  did  not  think  the  ships 
from  the  ports  good  for  much  except  to  make 
a  show,  had  become  completely  useless  fifty 
years  later.  The  causes  of  this  change  were  two. 
In  the  first  place  the  baroio  enthuium  q{  the 


Elizabethan  days  passed  away  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan heroes.  In  1625  it  was  found  impossible 
to  get  obedience  from  pressed  crews  and 
merchant  skippers,  and  the  English  flag  was 
disgraced  by  insubordination  and  cowardice 
before  the  enemy.  In  the  second  place 
Fhineas  Pett,  James  I.'s  builder,  had  begun 
to  make  the  war  ship  something  far  more 
different  from  the  merdiant  vessel  than  it 
hud  been  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
progress  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  ship- 
building was  as  rapid  as  anything  seen  m 
our  time.  When  James  I.  ascended  the 
throne  a  ship  of  Ave  hundred  tons  was  a 
matdi  for  anything  \  the  liners  of  his  grand- 
sons were  venels  A  from  1,600  to  1,600  tfms, 
Thoir  superiority  in  build  and  rigging  was 
enormous.  As  the  war  ship  therefore  became 
a  special  instrument,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  improvise  it  out  of  a  merchant  ship  any 
longer.  Accordingly  the  number  of  royal 
ships  had  to  be  increased  very  rapidly. 
Jamee  I.  left  only  thirty-three ;  Charles  raised 
the  number  to  sixty -seven ;  under  the 
Commonwealth  it  rose  to  160,  and  at  the 
devolution  it  was  234.  At  one  period  since 
then  it  has  reached  upwards  of  900.  The 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  be 
considered  as  the  period  at  which  tha  navy 
became  fully  devel<^>ed. 

^ce  then  the  organiaation  of  flie  navy  has 
remained  almost  the  same  in  form,  thon^ 
it  has  undergone  innumerable  moctifications 
in  points  of  detail.  The  administrative 
machinery,  the  rank  and  status  of  officers^ 
the  code  of  laws  by  which  naval  discipline 
was  preserved,  and  the  duties  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  eervice  were  fixed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century ;  and  though 
the  changes  in  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  ships  has  been  enormous,  the  attempt 
has  constantly  been  made  to  adapt  this 
organisation  to  it,  without  departing  from  it 
inessentials.  Great  progress  was  made  in  ship- 
building and  naval  tactics  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  1746  "first-rates"  were  or- 
dinarily ships  of  2,000  tons ;  in  the  American 
War  they  were  2,100;  and  in  1808  there  was 
a  ship  of  2,616.  The  results  of  the  great 
war  with  France  from  1793  to  1815  was  that 
the  navies  of  the  chief  Continental  States 
were  almost  annihilated,  and  that  of  England 
obtained  an  enormous  preponderance.  Great 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  the  vesadl 
were  made  after  the  close  of  the  war;  and  the 
English  ships  of  the  line  reached  their  per- 
fection between  the  years  1820  and  1846.  But 
in  1838  steam  was  applied  to  war  vessels,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  many  Eng- 
lish liners  were  fitted  with  auxiliary  screws. 
Shortly  afterwards  armour-plated  ships  wen 
introduced,  and  since  then  change  has  suc- 
ceeded change  with  bewildering  rapidity. 
Wooden  ships  of  the  line  have  become 
quite  obsolete,  and  during  the  last  twenty 
yean  the  'B"B^''fh  B&vy  has  been  oomplately 
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reconstructed,  and  ships  of  sise  far  exceoding 
the  lui^;e8t  vessel  of  the  past,  and  carrying 
ordnance  of  enormous  powers  have  been 
boilL  The  old  system  of  "rating"  is  still 
nominally  kept  up,  and  ^neraily  speaking 
ihe  names,  ranks,  and  duties  are  assigned  to 
the  fighting  part  of  the  service ;  but  each 
ship  now  carries  a  large  number  of  engineers, 
artiiicera,  and  acientiflc  officers.  [Admihalty.] 

Derrick,  JItM  and  Pngnu  tff  th«  Boyot  A'avv; 
Junee,  MaMt  HiMtory:  Toaga,  But.  of  t%i 

Vasir  3xai%  was  the  second  sou  of 

yizam-ooI-Moolk,  on  whose  death  (1749),  he 
seized  the  royal  treasure  and  the  throne,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  English  to  resist  the 
confederation  formed  against  him  by  Dupletx 
to  support  Mozuffer  Jung,  the  grandson  of 
Kizam-ool-Moolk,  The  alliance  did  not, 
however,  last  long,  and  Nazir  Jung  was  of 
too  reckless  and  pleasurO'loving  a  nature 
to  be  able  to  cope  successfully  with  the  in- 
trigaea  of  Dupleix.  In  December,  1750,  he 
was  assassinated  by  a  treacherous  depe&duit. 

Vechtau's  Ker«,  Tus  Battlb  of 

(May  20,  666),  was  fought  between  Brude, 
the  Pictish  king,  and  Ecgfrith  of  Northum- 
bria,  his  coasin,  who  had  crossed  Oie  Forth  to 
aubdue  the  Picts.  The  result  of  this  battle 
was  most  unportont.  The  Picts  at  once 
shook  off  the  Northumbrian  yoke,  and  the 
Northumbrian  overlordship  itself  came  to  an 
end.  Nechtansmere  is  the  modem  Dunnichen, 
about  four  miles  aouth-eaat  of  Fotfar. 

VMbmnM,  ThB.  [BBNIFITOrCLSItQT.] 

Veotaa  Xorbet  {d.  48i),  King  of 

tiie  Picts,  was  banished  to  IrelaniT  by 
his  brother  and  predecease,  Talorgan,  on 
whose  death,  however,  he  returned.  He  is 
said  to  have  founded  the  church  of  Abemethy, 
and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Dnun-nechtan 
or  Dnnnichen  in  Forfarshire,  where  the  battle 
of  Nectansmerewas  (685)  subsequently  fought. 

Heotau  {d.  732),  son  of  Derili,  succeeded 
his  brother  Brude  an  King  of  the  Picts  in  706. 
I  n  7 1 0  the  king  and  nation  were  persuaded  by 
St.  Boniface  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  to  adopt  Roman  usages  instead  of  tbe 
Columban.  The  Columbaii  clergy  were  con- 
sequently in  717  expelled,  and  driven  into 
Dalriada;  this  had  the  effect  of  stirring 
into  antagonism  the  latent  hostility  brtnreen 
the  Scots  and  Ficta.  In  724  Neotan  ab- 
sented and  entered  a  monastery,  which, 
however,  he  sabeequently  left,  and  after  a 
victory  over  Alpin,  the  reigning  king  at 
Scone,  recovered  his  kingdom.  He  was 
very  shortly  afterwards  debated  by  Angus 
UacFergus. 

ValS011(  HoBATio,  Viscomn'  {b.  17fi8,  d. 
1806),  was  the  eon  of  tiie  Rector  of  Bum- 
ham  l^orpe  in  Norfolk.  He  went  to 
school  first  at  Mtnwich,  and  afterwards 
at  North  Walsham.    In  1771  lu  went  to 


sea  with  his  nncle  in  the  Saiaonnable,  but 
soon  returned,  and  was  commissioned  to  the 
Triumph  at  Ohstham.  In  1773  his  uncle's 
influence  obtained  a  place  for  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  Tho  expedition 
was  at  one  time  in  great  danger,  but  eventually 
returned  in  safety.  He  was  tiien  ordered  to 
the  East  Indies,  where,  after  serving  eighteen 
months,  he  was  invalided  home.  In  1777  he 
received  his  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Loiceatoffe,  ordered  to  Jamaica.  In  the 
West  Indies  he  soon  became  noticeable  for 
hia  bravery  and  application,  and  in  December, 
1778,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
Badger,  from  which  he  was  transferred  in  the 
following  June  as  post-captain  to  the  Sin- 
ehinbrook.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  was 
appointed  to  command  an  expedition  against 
Kto  Joan  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
expedition  ended  in  failure,  not  through  any 
fault  of  Nelson's,  bat  on  account  of  the  deadly 
nature  of  the  climate,  against  which  only  380 
out  of  1,800  men  were  proof.  Nelson  himself 
was  BO  diattered  by  the  exert  ions  he  had  gone 
through  that  he  had  to  go  to  England  to  recruit 
his  faralth.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  to  tlw 
Bor«as  bound  for  the  West  Indues,  where  he 
found  himself  senior  captain.  In  this  position 
he  became  involved  in  some  troublesome 
disputes,  and  finally  in  a  law-suit,  owing  to 
his  determination  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
War  in  1793  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Agamemnon  <A  sixty-four  guua  to  piooeed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  In  1796  Sir  John  Jervis 
took  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Nelson  became  at  the  same  time  commodore. 
After  various  encounters  with  Spanish  and 
French  ships,  he  joined  the  main  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  where,  on  Feb.  14,  1797, 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great 
battle,  and  contributed  much  to  the  victory. 
Nelson  was  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
rear-admiral,  and  commanded  the  inner 
squadron  at  the  blockade  of  Cadiz.  In  July 
he  conducted  a  night  attack  on  Santa  Cruz, 
which  failed  through  the  darkness;  Nelson 
himself  lost  his  right  arm.  Early  in  the 
following  year  he  rejoined  Lord  St.  Vincent 
in  the  Vangtuard,  and  was  immediately 
despatched  in  command  of  a  small  squadron 
to  watdi  the  movements  of  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean.  On  Aug.  1  he 
came  in  sight  of  them  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  near  Alexandria.  He  at  once  attacked 
witii  such  fury  and  skill  that,  after  tiie  battle 
had  raged  all  night,  the  whole  French  fleet, 
with  the  exception  of  four  ships,  was  either 
taken  or  destroyed.  The  victory  was  hailed 
with  delight  in  England,  where  honours  were 
showered  upon  Nelson  from  all  sides,  and  he 
was  created  Baron  Nelson.  There  was  work 
tat  him  next  to  do  at  Na^es  in  trying  to 
strengthen  that  kingdom  to  resist  France.  At 
NaolM  Nelson's  infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton 
led  nim  to  bolster  up  the  decaying  numarchy 
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of  the  BoarbcHu,  and  to  commit  the  only  act 
of  injuBtice  recorded  of  him — tiie  execution 
of  Caraccioli.  In  1^  spring  of  1^  year 
1800  Kelaon  returned  to  England,  and  in 
the  foUowing  year  he  wbm  sent  as  second  in 
command  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  to  the 
Baltic,  and  on  April  2  "bore  the  chief  part  in 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen.  Nelson  was 
made  a  viscount,  and  on  the  recall  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  wu  left  in  sole  command. 
On  his  retom  fo  England  he  was  at  once 
appointed  to  a  command  extending  from 
Onordness  to  Beachy  Head.  He  organised 
an  attack  on  the  flotilla  Ij'ing  at  Boulogne, 
but  the  expedition  &iled  in  its  immediate 
object,  though  it  had  the  effect  of  terrifying 
theFnnch.  On  tho  war  breaking  oat  afreeh  in 
1803  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  flee^  and  took  his  atation  off 
Toulon.  From  May,  1803,  to  August,  1805, 
Nelsonleft  his  ship  only  three  times,  so  constant 
was  his  watch  for  an  opportunity  of  engaging 
the  enemy.  But  when  the  alliance  of  Spain  and 
"Examea  was  concluded  Nap(deon  determined 
to  carry  out  his  long-intended  invaBion  of 
England.  The  combined  fleets  put  out  of 
port.  Kelson  went  in  search  of  them.  From 
January  to  April,  1805,  he  beat  about  the 
Mediterranean;  then  pursued  them  to  the 
West  Indies.  Here  they  were  in  advance  of 
him;  and  he  was  baffled  by  conflicting 
accounts  of  their  movements.  At  length  he 
followed  them  northwards,  and  on  July  19 
anchored  off  Gibraltar,  but  could  hear  no 
tidings  of  them.  Unrelentingly  he  resumed 
his  search  round  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  returning,  joined 
Admiral  Comwallis  off  Ushant  on  August 
IS,  where  he  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Fortsmou'tti.  There  he  learnt  that  Admiral 
Calder  had  fallen  in  with  them  off  Cape 
Finisterra  on  July  22,  and  that  they  had  put 
into  Vigo  to  refit.  He  again  offered  nis 
services,  which  were  eagerly  accepted ;  and 
on  Sept.  29  he  was  off  Cadiz.  Villeneuve 
hesitated  to  obey  peremptory  ordera  to  put  to 
Bea ;  but  at  lengui  he  ventared  out,  and  on 
Oct.  21  gave  Nelson  his  Icmg-wished-for 
opportunity.  The  fleets  met  off  Trafalgar, 
and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  were  utterly  destroyed. 
The  victory  was,  however,  only  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  NelBon's  life.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-seven.  "  Yet,"  as  Southey  says, 
**he  cannot  be  said  to  have  &Uen  prema- 
tnzely,  whose  work  was  done." 

Soatli^,  Life  <^  N«lnm;  Fettimw,  KmMrirt 
^  irabon;  lf<l«on  Lenateh^i  jaaneo.  Naval 

'  HfltmiilUI  IB  the  supposed  author  of  the 
collection  of  chronicles  and  genealogies  of 
very  different  date  and  value  which  is  styled 
Si»loria  Brittmum.  Very  different  views 
have  been  held  as  to  the  authenticity,  author- 
ahip,  and  historical  nsefnlness  of  Nennius. 


Many  have  agreed  iri&  Hiltoa's  desctmtioa 
of  him  as  a  "  very  trivial  writv,"  ana  one 
recent  author  speaks  of  "the  stuff  calkd 
Nennius."  Mr.  Skene,  however,  has  formed 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  value. 

Nennius  has  been  published  the  Eur.  Hiat, 
Boa.,  and  Is  the  Mon.  Hint.  Brit.  Than  ia  a 
translation  in  Bolm'a  Antioiwiam  library.  Tha 
best  aooonnt  of  him  will  be  foond  m  Mr. 
Skene's  CtUie  Scotland,  vol.  i. 

Hspanl.  About  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  it  was  ocdooised  by 
Bajpoots,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  lart 
century,  a  cMef  of  the  Goorkha  tribe  united 
all  the  small  prindpalities  and  foonded  the 
military  dynasty  of  Katmandoo.  The  at- 
tempts of  me  Nepaul  princes  to  extend  their 
dominions  north  ended  in  a  collision  with 
China,  which  resulted  in  their  being  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.  Foiled  in  the  north, 
they  turned  south.  Their  greatest  general, 
Ulmur  Singh,  who  acted  almost  indepen< 
dently,  earned  their  arms  west  beyond  the 
Kalee  to  the  Upper  Sutlej,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  rising  power  of  Runjeet  Singh. 
Not  content  with  this,  they  pushed  their 
encroachments  to  the  British  frontier  and 
beyond,  until  their  aggressions  ended  in  the 
Uoorkha  War  (q.v.),  which  effectoally  le- 
proBBod  tiieir  attempts  in  the  south  and  west. 
The  treaty  which  ended  the  war  has  never 
been  violated,  and  the  tioorkhas,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  our  exigencies  in  the 
Mutiny  of  1857,  sent  a  laige  force  to  assist 
in  qjaelling  it.  The  barflen  regim  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  war  has  proved  an 
invalni^  acqnisititm.  It  has  furnished  sites 
for  sanatoria  at  Simla,  Mussooree,  Lendoor, 
and  Nynee-tbal,  where  the  rulers  of  British 
India  can  recruit  their  strength  during  the 
heat  of  summer.  The  distance  between  Cal- 
cutta and  Simla  is  abridged  by  a  railway, 
and  to  this  beautifal  jwoe  the  Governor- 
General ,  the  commander-in-drief,  aild  the 
chief  offidsls,  fly  daring  the  intoin  heat  <rf 

an  mm  or 

VflVltrality  may  be  either  perfect  or  con- 
ventional, independent  of,  or  affected  by, 
b-eaty.  Kxamples  of  conventional  neutrality 
are  afforded  by  the  perpetual  neutrality  and 
inviolability  of  the  Swiss  cantons  declared  in 
18 1  a,  and  by  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  declared 
in  1833.  In  some  cases  also  neutnlity  has  been 
qualified  by  a  pre-existing  alliance  with  one 
of  the  belligerents.  ThoB,  m  the  war  between 
Bnssia  and  Sweden  in  1768,  Denmark,  though 
supplying  the  Empress  Catherine  with  certain 
aid,  as  arranged  by  previous  treaty,  was  yet 
held  to  be  neutral.  Such  a  limited  neutrality, 
however,  would  scarcely  be  recognised  in  Uiese 
days.  No  hostilities  are  lawful  on  neutral 
territory,  nor  may  troops  pass  through  such 
territory  for  the  purposes  of  war.  TVithin 
the  limits  of  the  maritime  jurisdiction  of  a 
neutral  state  all  captures  are  invalid,  and 
every  beUigermt  act  is  nnlawfoL   In  1861 
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the  crew  of  the  American  merchantman  the 
Chetapeake  mutinied,  aeized  the  ship,  and  de* 
clared  her  a  Confederate  man-of-war.  The 
United  Statea  govenunent  took  the  ship  with 
three  of  the  crew  in  British  waters,  bat  Mr. 
Seward  considered  the  capture  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  deUTered  ship  and 
men  to  the  British  authorities.  Such  viola- 
tion of  territorial  ri^t  is  a  matter  which 
lies  between  the  neutral  state  and  the  captor. 
A  neutral  state  is  bound  not  to  afford  any 
kind  of  warlike  help  to  either  of  two  bellige- 
rents, and  not  to  refuse  to  one  what  she  grants 
to  the  other.  Acting  on  these  prinuiples, 
'Wuhingt(Hi,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Europaui 
war  of  1793,  issiied  a  proclamation  of  neutra- 
lity, with  instructions  to  prevent  theequipment 
of  beUigerent  vessels  in  tlie  ports  of  the  United 
States.  No  legislative  effort  in  this  direction 
was  made  by  Great  Britain  until  the  Fw^ign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1819,  which  followed  the 
Hues  laid  down  in  Amesica.  This  Act  was 
relaxed  in  1835  in  respect  of  troops  levied  to 
uphold  the  claim  of  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
^zone  of  Spain.  During  the  civil  war  in 
America,  1861 — 66,  much  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning our  duty  as  a  neutral.  Many  cruiaers, 
Buch  as  tiie  Alabama,  the  Itarida,  and  the 
Shenandoah,  were  built  at  Idverpool  fcr  the 
Confederate  States,  and  werereoeived  in  Brititb 
ports.  These  ships  did  immense  damage  to 
the  shipping  and  trade  of  the  Federal  States. 
The  most  mmous  of  them,  t'he  Alabama,  was 
built  in  Liverpool  in  1862,  received  her  crew 
from  that  port,  atad  sailed  Uience  to  the  Azores, 
where  she  put  on  board  her  armament,  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  liverpool  for  that  pur- 

C.  Duringthe  next  two  years  she  took  sixty- 
vessels,  before  she  was  herself  destroyed. 
As  she  and  her  fellows  left  our  ports  without 
warlike  equipment,  the  law  was  evaded  rather 
than  broken.  Since,  however,  it  was  at  least 
doubtful  how  isa  we  had  exercised  due  vigi- 
lance in  the  matter,  we  submitted  the  American 
olaims  to  arbitration,  and,  in  1872,  were  con- 
demned to  pay  £3,000,000  damages.  Asregards 
the  rights  of  neutrals  in  trading  and  carrying, 
primitive  law  allows  the  capture  of  an  enemy's 
goods  in  any  place  save  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state;  public  ships,  "being  reckoned  as 
such  territory,  are  not  subject  to  visitation  or 
capture  of  goods.  This  does  not  apply  to 
private  vesaelB.  In  respectof  these,  however, 
primitive  law  has  been  modified  by  treaty  in 
favour  of  the  rule  that  free,  or  neutral  ships, 
make  the  goods  they  carry  free  also.  Treaties 
to  this  effect  were  made  by  Holland,  a  great 
trading  and  carrying  oountry,  with  Spain  in 
1660,  with  France  in  1662,  and  again  at  tiie 
Peace  of  Bjrswick  in  1697.  Ilioagh  the  maxim 
*'free  shi^  free  goods,'*  does  not  im^y  the 
other  maxim,  "  enemy's  ships,  enemy's  goods" 
<for  the  one  is  founded  on  the  principle  tuum 
eKiqm,  while  neutml  goods,  since  they  belong 
to  a  friend,  should  not  be  subject  to  capture), 
yet  they  hare  often  been  joined  together,  as  in 


theTreatyoflTtrechtin  1713.  Thepartaeato 
the  Armra  Neutrality  of  the  Baltic,  in  1780,  in- 
sisted on  "  tree  ships,  free  goods,"  which  was 
contrary  to  British  custom.  This  rule  has  been 
established  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  made 
in  1866,  with  the  exception  of  contraliand  of 
war,  a  term  including  such  goods  as  are  of 
primary  importance  in  war,  together  with  such 
as  are  of  doub^ul  use,  as  naval  stores  and  coal, 
if  they  are  rendered  contrabrand  by  circum- 
stances,  A  neutral  ship  is  subject  to  capture 
when  carrying  military  persons  or  despatches, 
or  contraband  goods,  when  they  belong  to  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  or  when  fraud  is  psctised. 
The  right  of  neutrals  to  carry  persons  was  in- 
volved in  the  Trent  affair.  InNovembo-,  1861, 
the  Trent,  a  British  mail  steamer,  was  stopped 
by  a  United  States  ship,  and  two  Confederate 
commissioners,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason, 
with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  from  her. 
Earl  Russell  declared  that  these  persons  wwe 
not  contraband,  and  finally  they  were  delivered 
up  to  us,  ttie  question  of  Uieir  charact^  being 
iSh,  unsettled.  Neutral  rights  are  further 
limited  by  blockade.  The  right  to  blockade 
by  proclamation  was  assertea  by  Bonaparte, 
when,  in  1806,  without  a  ship  to  enforce  his 
decree,  he  declared  the  blockade  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  same  assertim  was  involved  in 
our  retaliatoiy  Orders  in  Cooncil.  It  has  now 
been  settled  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that 
a  blockade  to  be  binding  on  a  neutral  must  be 
"effective."  These  restraints  on  neutrals 
imply  the  belligerent  right  of  search  and 
capture,  and  a  neutral  ship  resisting  this  right 
is  thereby  rendered  subject  to  confiscation. 

WheatoD,  I»l«nuitiwat  Low,  ed.  Dana,  pp. 
4B-iB7.  H.] 

Nerilld,  Thb  Famut  of.  The  Nevilles 
were  lords  at  Baby  ixma  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  1397  Ralph  de  Neville 
of  Baby  was  created  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
The  title  was  forfeited  in  1570.  Ralph's 
younger  sons,  Richard,  William,  and  Edward, 
became  respectively,  through  his  marriage. 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Baron  Fauconberg,  and 
Abergavenny  (with  the  titles  of  Despencer 
and  Burghersh).  Another  son,  George, 
was  created  Lord  I^timer.  Richard,  EatI 
of  Salisbury,  was  the  father  of  Richard, 
the  fdmous  Earl  of  Warwick  (by  marriage 
with  Ann,  sister  and  hdress  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ,  Eul  and  ultimately  Duke  of  Warwick), 
whose  daughter,  Isabel,  married  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  created  Eirl  of  Warwici  and  of 
Salisbury  (1472).  John  Neville,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  "  King-maker,"  was  created 
Marquis  tA  Montagu  (1470),  and  his  son, 
Geora:e,I>nhe  of  Bedford,  in  1469.  Hie  hitter 
was  degraded  from  all  his  dignities  in  1477, 
but  a  descendant  in  the  female  line,  Anthony 
Browne,  was  created  Viscount  Monta^  (1654). 
Returning  to  the  generation  next  subsequent 
to  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  Wertmoreland,  Oeorge 
Lord  Latinm'a  title  fell  into  abeyance  in 
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1577,  while  that  of  Edward,  Lord  Aherga- 
Tecny,  still  remains.  It  was  raised  to  an 
earldom  (with  the  viecoimty  of  Neville  of 
Birling  in  Eoat)  in  1784,  and  to  a  marquisate 
(with  the  earldom  of  Lewes)  in  1876.  Between 
1698,  however,  and  1604  mexe  vaa  a  dispute 
between  the  heir  general  and  the  heir  male 
of  the  title,  which  ended  in  the  latter  holdicg 
only  the  barony  of  Abergavenny,  while  the 
former  received  that  of  Beepencer.  The  son 
of  the  holder  of  the  Deapencer  title  was  in 
1624  raised  to  the  barony  of  Burgherah  and 
earldom  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  title  atill 
remains  with  his  deecendiuite. 

NeTill«,Ai.KXAitDgB  {d.  1392),  was  elected 
Archbishop  of  York  in  1373,  and  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Bichard  IL  became  one  of  hia 
chief  advisers.  The  banms  were  determined 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  royal  ministers,  and  in 
1387  Neville  whs  impeached  of  treason.  The 
Merciless  Farlidment  declared  him  guilty 
of  treason,  and  the  Pope  was  induced  to 
translate  him  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  act,  as  Scotland  acknowledged  the  rival 
Pope,  was  a  mere  mockery.  Neville  retired 
to  tlanders,  where  he  obtained  a  benefice, 
which  he  hdd  till  his  deaUi. 

Nevillaf  Gbokob,  Bishop  of  Exeter  (d. 
1476J,  was  the  yonngest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Solisouty,  and  broti^er  to  Warwick,  the 
**  King-maker."  In  1456  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  on  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
in  1460,  received  the  Oreat  Seal.  In  1465 
he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York ;  but 
on  the  bre^cing  out  of  a  quan^  between  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  the  king  in  1467.  he 
was  deprived  of  the  chancelloTship.  In  1470 
he  joined  his  brothers  in  their  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  Chan- 
cellor; but  after  Edward's  victories  at  Bamet 
and  Tewkesbury,  his  goods  were  seized  and 
he  himself  was  imprisoned  for  three  years. 
He  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
died  not  long  after  lus  release. 

Narilla's  Cross,  Thb  Battu  of 
(Oct  17,  1346),  was  fought  near  Durham, 
between  an  invading  army  of  the  Scotch, 
under  David  II.,  the  Steward  and  the  Knight 
of  Liddesdale,  and  the  northern  militia 
under  Henry  Percy  and  Balph  Neville.  The 
Scotch  were  completely  defeated,  owing  to 
their  inability  to  cope  with  the  English 
archers;  David  himself  was  captured,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the 
Soottish  aimy,  and  it  is  said  that  16,000  men 
were  slain. 

NariSt  one  of  the  Leeward  Idaadi,  wu 
discovered  by  Columbus  (1493),  and  colonised 

by  English  settlers  from  St.  Kitt's  (1628). 
The  progress  of  the  island  made  rapid  strides 
nntil  1706,  when  a  French  invasion  carried 
off  moat  of  the  slaves ;  and  for  some  time 
after  this  attack,  the  colonists  had  consider- 
able difficulty  ia  supporting  thsmadTei.  la 


1671  Nevis  joined  the  Federation  of  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
government  was  vested  in  a  preddent,  a 
council  of  seven  members,  and  a  repreoenta- 

tive  assembly  of  nine. 

Vvw  Bmngwiok  at  first  formed  part 
of  Nova  Scotia,  and,  like  that  country,  was 
discovered  first  by  Cabot  in  1497-  In  1639 
and  1672  it  was  partially  colonised  by  the 
French,  and  was  by  them  held  as  a  fishing 
and  hunting  station  until  1760,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  British,  portly  afterwards 
Eoglish  colonists  began  to  arrive  in  large 
numbers,  and  the  fisheries  were  found  to  be 
extremely  valuable.  In  1783  the  country  was 
still  further  colonised  byanumber  of  disbanded 
troops,  who  were  sent  from  New  England, 
and  in  the  following  year  New  Brunswick 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  made 
an  iiulependent  province,  with  a  consti- 
tution smiilar  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  In  1837,  in  consequence  of  repre- 
sentationa  made  to  the  home  government, 
the  entire  control  of  taxation  was  vested  in 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  1867,  under  the 
Britidi  North  Andean  Act,  New  Brunswick 
was  incorporated  with  other  provinces  under 
the  title  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Its 
government,  which  is  now  subject  to  the 
central  authority  at  Ottawa,  consists  of  a 
lieutoiant-govemor,  an  executive  and  a  l^is. 
lative  council,  and  a  legislative  assembly. 
The  capital  of  New  Brunswick  is  St.  John% 
and  its  wealth  is  derived  from  fisheries,  coal, 
and  iron,  besides  other  minerals.  [Canada.] 
B.  H.  Hutin,  Briluk  Coloiii«« ;  Creasy,  Tk* 

Imp.  and  Col.  Contlt.  of  th4  Briiannio  £ininr«  ; 

G«aner,  BrunntUk, 

New  England.  [Colonies,  Ahsbicam.] 

Vvw  Kodal  was  the  name  given  to  the 
army  of  the. Parliament  as  new  modelled  in 
Apnl,  1646.  The  term  referred  at  first  to  the 
plan  on  which  the  army  was  reorganised,  but 
soon  came  to  signify  the  arm^  itself.  The 
Lords rej  ected  the  first  Self -denjong  Ordinance, 
because  they  did  not  know  "  what  ahape  the 
army  would  suddenly  take."  The  Commons 
produced  a  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  army  on  the  following  plan.  The  new 
force  waB  to  consist  of  22,000  men,  divided 
into  6,600  horse,  1,000  dragoons,  and  14,400 
foot,  the  horse  to  be  formed  into  eleren  regi- 
ments of  600  men  each,  the  dragoons  into  ten 
companies  of  100  men,  and  tihe  foot  into 
twelve  regiments  of  1,200  men  each  in  ten 
companies.  The  army  was  to  cost  £44,965  a 
month,  to  be  raised  by  assessment  throughout 
the  kingdom.  On  January  21  it  was  resolvel 
that  this  force  should  be  commanded  by  Sir 
l^omas  Fairfax,  with  Skippon  as  major- 
general.  The  officers  were  to  be  nominated 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  two  Houses.  Inis  scheme, 
and  these  appointments,  were  confirmed  by 
theHooaeof  LcadaonFebmaiylfi,  1645.  Tha 
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new  army  oontaiDed  a  large  number  of  In- 
depeodents,  for  Fairfax  'was  empowered  to 
diepenae  with  the  signature  of  the  Covenant 
in  the  case  of  religious  men.  Several  of  its 
officers  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  had 
originally  filled  very  humble  statiooa.  Liea- 
tenant-Ciolonels  Pride  and  Hewaon  had  been, 
the  one  a  drayman  and  the  othw  a  oohbler. 
But  the  assertioiui  made  at  the  time  by  oppo- 
nrats  of  the  new  scheme  that  most  of  the 
colonels  were  "tradesmen,  brewers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,*'  were 
entirely  untrue.  Out  of  thirty-seven  generals 
and  coionolfl  it  is  computed  that  twenty-one 
were  oommoners  of  good  fiuniliea,  nine  mem- 
bers of  noble  famiUes,  and  only  seven  not 
gentlemen  by  birth.  It  deserves  notice  that 
a  large  number  of  these  oflicers  wore  Crom- 
well's kinsmen  and  counectiooa.  Clarendon 
in  1660  described  the  army  thus  founded  as 
"  an  army  whose  sobriety  and  manners,  whose 
nrarage  and  suooess,  have  made  it  famous  and 
terribb  aU  over  the  world." 

Karicbom,  £•/>      Wttufta;  Psaoook,  Anvt 
List*  ^  OBMliin  OM  JoiiwaiMjdi. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

Vttw  BoML  Tbb  Battlb  of  (June  6,  ' 
1799),  was  f6ugnt  during  the  Irish  Rebellion 
between  Qeneml  Johnstone,  with  some  1,400 
men,  and  no  less  than  30,000  rebels,  under 
Father  Boche  and  Bagenal  Harvey.  Ilie 
rebels  were  at  first  successful,  and  reached 
even  the  market-plaoe ;  here,  however,  John- 
stone rallied  his  men,  and,  charging  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  out  of  the  tovm  with 
fearful  carnage.  The  troops,  enraged  to 
ir^tv,  gave  no  quarter,  and  after  eleven 
hours  fighting,  no  less  than  2,600  rebel 
corpses  wore  left  on  the  field.  This  defeat 
weroited  the  rebeU  from  miTpltmg  on 
T>nbltn. 

S'ow  South  WalM.  [AosraALu.] 

Vvw  Zealand.  [Aubtbalia.] 

Vawbnrgh,  Willuh  or  [h.  1135  F  d. 
1200  P),  wrote  a  history  covering  the  period 
1164 — 1198.  It  is  particularly  interesting 
from  its  anecdotes  of  distinguished  persons. 
The  writer's  style  is  dear  and  sedate,  while 
his  observations  are  acute  and  sensible.  All 
that  is  known  td  the  author  is  that  he  was  an 
Angnstinian  can<ni. 

An  edition  of  fals  work  is  paUiihed  bj  the 
Eagliah  HlstOTical  Sodflty. 

Vewblirn,  Battle  op  (Aug.  28,  1640). 
At  the  openmg  of  the  second  war  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Scots,  Viscount 
Conway,  with  about  12,000  men,  was 
charged  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Tyne. 
Leaving  two-thirds  of  his  forces  in  Newcastle, 
Conway,  with  3,000  foot  and  1,600  horse, 
posted  himself  at  the  ford  of  Newbum,  four 
miles  above  the  town.  There  he  threw  up 
some  has^  entrenchments,  but  they  were 
ownmanded  by  the  higher  ground  on  the 


opposite  bank,  and,  after  a  three  hours' 

cannonade,  the  raw  levies  who  defended  them 
took  to  flight.  The  Scots  now  crossed  the 
river,  and  after  a  couple  of  charges,  routed 
the  English  cavalry.  This  defeat  forced 
Conway  to  evacuate  Newcastle,  which  the 
Scots  occupied  on  the  following  day. 
Oardinar,  Hitt.  <>/' Aig.,  1M3—I&a. 

Vewbnxy,  Tub  Fikst  Battlb  op  (Sept. 
20,  1643},  was  fought  during  the  Great  Re- 
bellion. The  Earl  of  Essex  raised  the  siege 
of  Gloucester  (Sept  8),  and  managed  to  evade 
pursuit  during  the  first  portion  m  his  march 
back  to  Lon&n.  But  Prince  Rupert,  with 
the  royal  cavalry,  overtook  him  and  delayed 
his  progress,  so  that  the  king  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Newbury,  and  bar  the  road  to  London. 
The  Toysl  army  was  advantageously  posted 
on  a  hill  to  the  south  of  Newbury  with  ita 
right  resting  on  the  river  Kennet.  Charles 
-was  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude, 
but  the  rash  attack  of  some  of  his  horse  pre- 
vented this  resolution  being  carried  out.  llie 
battle  was  decided  by  the  Farliamentaiy 
infantry,  led  by  Essex  in  person,  who  stormed 
the  hill  by  sheer  hard  fighting.  "  The  trained 
bands  of  the  city  of  London,"  writes  an  officer 
present,  "  endured  the  chiefest  heat  of  the 
day,  and  had  the  honour  to  win  it."  "  They 
behaved  themselves  to  wonder,'*  says  Claren- 
don ;  "  standing  as  a  bulwark  and  rampart  to 
defend  the  rest."  The  kinp  lost  many  noble- 
men and  officers,  includmg  the  £arl  of 
Carnarvon,  the  'Earl  <A  Sunderland,  and  Lord 
Falkland.  'Eases  marched  on  to  BeatUng, 
unopposed,  the  next  mtoming. 

Hftv,  Hutorv  of  th*  Long  Parliamni  ;  Clszea- 

4oa,  Hilt,  of  lU  BiMHim;  rorster,  JMtiifc 

BtaUmtm,  vol.  vi. 

NewblUTt  'Phb  Second  Battle  of  (Oct. 
27,  1644).  After  the  surrender  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  in  Cornwall  (Sept.,  1644),  Charles 
marched  back  towards  Oxfordshire.  He 
found  that  the  Parliament  had  united  a  new 
army  of  about  16,000  men  from  the  armies 
of  Waller  and  Mancheettr,  and  the  remains 
of  that  of  Essex.  The  king,  with  little  more 
than  8,000  men,  took  up  his  position  to  the 
north  of  Newbury  between  Shaw  and  Speen, 
with  his  front  protected  by  the  river  Lam- 
bOTne,  with  Donnington  Castle,  and  a  house 
called  Doleman's  House,  serving  as  outworks. 
Here  the  king  was  attacked  on  Oct  27.  On 
the  king's  left,  round  Speen,  the  Royalists  lost 
that  village  and  aevenu  guns,  but  they  held 
their  ground  in  the  fields  between  Donning- 
ton  and  Newbury.  On  the  right,  at  Shaw, 
the  earthworks  round  Doleman'a  Hoose 
were  successfully  defended,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary troops  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  Nevertheless  the  loss  of  ground  on  the 
left  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  faia  position, 
and  he  withdrew  the  same  night  by  Don- 
nington  Castle  to  Wallingford.  Cromwell 
de<&xed  ihatthiBimperfeat  victory  might  have 
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boen  turned  into  a  decisiTe  Baccosa  had  the 
Earl  of  Manchester  been  willing.  "  I  showed 
him  evidently,"  says  Cromw^  *'hov  this 
aaccess  might  be  obtained,  and  only  desired 
leave  with  my  own  brigade  of  horse  to  chai^ 
the  king's  army  in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to 
the  earl's  choice  if  he  thought  proper  to 
remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his  forces. 
But  he  positively  refused  his  consent."  So 
far  did  the  inactivity  of  the  Parliamentary 

Saeial  go,  that  the  king  waa  allowed  twelve 
ys  later  to  return  and  remove  hia  artillery 
and  stores  from  Donnington. 

Lndlow,  Memoir*;  Clarendon,  Sift,  q/"  the 
BtbMicn;  Sir  E.  Walker,  Higtori'dl  DuoownM; 
Simeon  Ash,  A  Tnu  Sclatioit  Y 
Oeevrrmea  at  ani  (inee  the  BaltU  of  NwiimrT/; 

witfc  CromvM  (Osmden  Boo.). 

ITowOMrtilOi  Thomas  Hollss,  IVtkb  of 
{b,  1693,  d.  1708),  succeeded  to  his  uncle's 
OTO^rtyin  1711.  Heattached  himself  to  the 
Whigs.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Middlesex,  and 
waa  created  Duke  <^  Newcastle  in  1716.  In 
that  year  he  displayed  great  zeal  in  suppress- 
ing the  Jacobite  rebellion.  He  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
CounciL  He  followed  Sunderland  and  Stan- 
hope when  the  schism  took  place  in  the  Whig 
ministrv,  but  on  their  deaths  la  1720  he 
joined  Townahend  andWalpole.  In  1724,  on 
the  dismissal  of  Carteret,  he  became  Secretary 
of  State.  For  many  years  he  continued 
to  be  a  follower  of  Walpole.  At  length,  in 
1738,  seeing  that  Walpole  waa  deprived  of  the 
friendship  of  Queen  Caroline,  and  that  the 
king  was  opposed  to  hia  peace  policy,  New- 
castle began  to  intrigue  against  him.  The 
king  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  for  war; 
angry  despatches  were  sent  to  the  English 
ambassador  in  Spain.  Walpole's  appointment 
of  Lord  Hervey  as  Lord  Privy  Seal  further 
alienated  him.  In  1742  his  mtrigues  were 
successful ;  Walpole  resigned.  Wilmington 
was  made  premier,  and  on  his  death  (1743) 
Newcastle's  brother,  ^nry  Pelham,  became 
leader  of  t^e  minis^.  All  ojmoaitiai  in 
Parliament  bod  ceased,  but  the  Fuhania  were 
jealous  of  Carteret.  They  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Pitt 
and  Chesterfield  to  the  cabinet  The  king  re- 
fused, and  they  resigned.  Carteret  was  com- 
missioned to  form  a  ministry,  but  he  t^led, 
and  the  Pelhama  returned  to  power.  In  1747 
Newcastle  succeeded  in  getting  rid  (tf  Chester- 
field. Contrary  to  the  wish  of  Henry  Pelham, 
he  still  promoted  the  war.  Chesterfield, 
finding  his  peace  policy  duregarded,  reeigned. 
Shortly  afterwards  Newcastle  (1748)  con- 
cluded the  Peoce  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  In 
1751  an  estrangement  took  place  between 
the  two  brothers.  On  the  death  of  Pel- 
ham, Newcastle  took  hia  brother'B  place 
as  bead  of  the  Treasury.  He  waa  at  a  loss 
iot  a  leader  in  the  Commoia.   Bii  Thomas 


Bobinson,  a  weak  man,  waa  appointed  to  lead 
the  House.  Pitt  and  Fox  contrived  to 
torment  him,  but  Fox  making  terms  with. 
Newcastle,  he  contrived  to  get  through  the 
year.  It  waa  evident  that  war  was  at  hand. 
Newcastle  was  quite  incapable.  Be  ^ve  con- 
tradictory orders  to  the  KngH^h  admirals,  and 
on  the  failure  of  Admiral  Byng  the  popular  out- 
cry against  him  was  so  great  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  (1756).  Heimmediat^ybc^an 
to  Intrigue  tot  oflSise.  On  the  failure  <n  Pitt'i 
adminirtgatiwi,  a  complicated  series  of  nego- 
tiations ensued.  During  eleven  weeks  there 
waa  no  Parliament.  For  a  brief  period  Lord 
Waldegrave  attempted  to  form  a  ministry. 
At  length  Pitt  and  Newcastle  came  to  terms, 
and  that  strong  government  so  gloriously 
known  aa  Pitt's  ministry  was  formed.  "  Mr. 
Pitt,"  said  Hwace  Walpole, "  does  everything ; 
the  duke  gives  everything.'*  On  the  death  of 
George  II.,  Newcastle  sent  abject  messages  to 
Bute,  offering  to  serve  not  only  with  him  but 
under  him.  But  patronage  and  the  manage- 
ment of  elections  w^  taken  out  oi  his  hands. 
In  1761  he  deserted  Pitt,  and  spoke  against 
the  Spuiiah  War.  But  his  ^Msition  was  un- 
tenable, and  in  1762  he  resigned.  In  1763 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  lord-lieutenancy 
forcensoring  the  terms  of  the  peace.  In  1765 
he  received  the  Privy  Seal  in  Itockingham's 
administration.  In  1768  he  died,  intriguing 
to  the  last.  "His  peculiarities,"  says  Loid 
Stanhope,  "were  so  glaring  and  ridiculous 
that  the  most  careless  |^ace  could  not  mis- 
take, nor  the  most  bttM^Mmity  exaggerate 
them.  Extremely  tin^^K  and  moved  to 
tears  on  the  slightest  occHnons,  be  abounded 
in  childish  caresses  and  empty  protestations. 
Fretful  and  peevish  with  iua  dependafits, 
always  distrusting  his  friends,  and  always 
ready  to  betray  them,  he  lived  in  a  continual 
turmoil  of  bftmyring  affairs,  vexatious  oppo- 
sition, and  burning  jealouaiea.  What  chiefly 
maintained  him  in  power  was  his  conrt-craft, 
hia  indefatigable  peneverance,  his  devotiog 
every  enei^  of  his  mind  to  discovo-  aim 
atta^  himself  to  the  winning  side." 

Horace  Walpole;  Smollett,  EM.  of  Eng.; 
Stanhope,  Sitt.  ofSi^.:  Ua^aolay,  Bttay  m 
Chatham;  Lecky.aitt.  o/tlU£t0MemthC«ittiry; 
Coxe,P«Uain. 

Vowcastla,  Willuk  CAVEmnsn,  Dcxb 
OP  {b.  1592,  d.  1676),  eon  of  Charles  Cavendish 
and  Estherine,  Lady  Ogle,  was  created  suc- 
cessively Baron  Ogle  (1620),  Earl  of  Newcastle 
(1628).  Marquis  of  Keweaatle  (1643),  and 
Dake  of  Newcastle  (1664).  He  took  up  arms 
for  the  king  daring  the  Civil  War,  and  seized 
Newcastle,  thus  securing  for  Charles  the  com- 
munication he  needed  with  the  Continent 
At  the  close  of  1642  he  marched  into  York- 
ahire,  recovered  York,  defeating  after  a  six 
monibs*  campaign  the  army  of  Lord  Foiifex, 
and  forcing  him  to  take  renige  in  HulL  But 
the  siege  Hull  was  unsucceesful  (Sept.  2— 
Oct  27))  and  in  the  next  campaign  the 
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advanoe  of  the  Boots,  and  their  junotion 
with  Fairfax,  forced  him  to  shat  bimBelf  up 
in  York.  The  city  was  relieved  by  Prince 
Rupert,  who,  against  the  advice  of  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle,  gave  battle  at  Harston  Moor 
(July  2,  1044).  After  this  defeat  the  marquis 
took  ship  at  Scarborough,  and  retired  to  the 
Continent^  wbsn  he  lived  until  the  Keetora- 
tion.  At  I^uis  he  married,  in  1645,  Margaret 
Lucas,  celebrated  for  her  learning  and  eoceu- 
tridty,  and  aaUior  of  a  life  of  her  husband 
She  estimates  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
duke  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty,  and  hie 
services  to  the  king,  at  £040,000.  As  com- 
pensation  for  these  losses  he  was,  in  2664, 
made  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Clarendon  describes 
the  duke  as  "  a  very  fine  gentleman,"  "active 
and  full  of  courage,"  *'  amorous  in  poetry  and 
music,"  but  "  the  substantial  part,  and  fatupie 
of  a  general,  he  did  not  in  any  degree  nnoer- 
stan^  nor  could  submit  to." 

LM  <tf  tlu  Sub*  of  KMceuH^  Iv  Mkigu«t, 
l>iioiiMi  of  Kewoame ;  darenooD,  Hitt.  vf  U« 
Jb^cHuni ;  Warwlok,  Mtmoin  ;  Marfcham,  Mf*  ef 

Fairfat. 

Hewfouidlftlld  is  an  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
discovered  and  colonised  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Norw^iaoa,  and  rediscovered  hy  Cabot 
in  1497.  Its  valuable  fisheries  made  it  the 
resort  of  traders  of  all  nations,  and  although 
always  claimed  by  the  English,  since  me 
attempt  to  colonise  it  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert  in  1583,  it  was  not  until  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713  that  it  was  finally  created 
a  crown  colony.  In  1683  Sir  itumphrey 
Gilbert  headed  an  expedition  to  New- 
founded,  and  two  years  later  Sir  Fnmds 
Drake  daimed  the  island  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  To  1623  a  colony  was 
established  in  the  south  of  the  island  by 
Lord  Baltimore  and  another  by  Lord  Falk- 
land, in  1636.  Throughout  the  serenteenth 
century  quarrels  were  continually  taking 
place  Mtween  tba  English  and  French  flsfaing 
companies ;  and  when  the  idand  was  finally 
surrendered  to  England  in  1713^  certain  fish- 
ing rights  were  reserved  to  the  French, 
wUch  enabled  them  to  impair  considerably 
the  English  trade.  The  value  of  the 
fisheries,  however,  continued  to  attract 
numerous  settlers,  and  in  1724  Newfoundland 
was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  made  a 
distinct  province,  with  a  governor.  In  1763 
Newfoundland  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Frendi,  but  the  towns  taken  by  them  were 
restored  by  the  lYeaty  of  Paris  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Up  to  1832  the  country  was 
governed  by  a  system  of  local  jurisprudence, 
bnt  in  that  year  a  constitution  was  granted, 
and  its  representative  house  of  assembly  es- 
tablished. RespODahlegovenmient  wasestab- 
lished  in  18&&.  It  has  a  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown,  an  executive  council  of  seven 
members,  a  legislative  oonncil  of  fifteen,  and 
a  house  of  assembly  of  thirfy  elected  1^ 


household  sufirage.  It  vras  made  a  biah(qiric 
in  183d.  ^Newfoundland  ia  now  the  only  part 
of  British  North  America  which  is  not  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Its  chief  wealth  is  derived  from  its 
fisheries,  which  are  still  the  cause  of  occasional 
disputes  between  the  French  and  "Rnglioh  ' 
fishing  companies. 

Cf«aC7.  BriiMttio  Cmpir*;   B.  K.  llartfai, 
BntiahColmtM. 

ygwyorl,  ThbThkatt  op  (1648).  In  spite 
of  the  vote  that  no  more  addr^see  should  be 
made  to  the  king  fJan.  15,  1648),  the  Pree- 
byterian  majority  in  Parliament  seized  the 
opportunity  ot  the  second  Civil  War  to  open 
frc^h  negotiations.  On  July  3  the  resolutions  of 
January  were  rescinded,  and  it  was  agreed 
(July  28)  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  enter 
into  a  general  and  open  treaty  with  Charles,  and 
that  the  place  of  negotiation  should  be  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (Aug.  10).  The  Parlia^ 
mentary  commissioners,  five  lords  and  ten  com- 
moners, arrived  in  the  island  on  Sept.  16,  and 
the  n^tiations  began  three  days  later.  The 
n^otiations  continued  till  Nov.  27,  as  the 
king  argued  every  point,  and  delayed  to  give 
decided  answers  in  the  hopes  of  escaping,  or 
being  freed  by  help  from  Fiance  or  Irehuul, 
He  offered  to  consent  to  the  eetablishment 
of  Fresbyterianism  for  three  years,  but  would 
not  agree  to  the  abolition  of  hi^ops.  His 
ausw^  on  the  Church  question,  and  the 
question  of  the  "delinquents,"  were  both  voted 
unsatisfactory  (Oct.  26—30).  Neverthdess, 
on  Dec.  5  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  by  129  to 
83  voices,  voted  "  that  the  answers  of  the  king 
to  the  propositions  of  both  Houses  are  a  grouM 
for  the  House  to  proceed  upon  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 
Ummoo,  Li/9  of  Milton. 

n'awtown  Bimy,  in  Wexford  (June 
1,  1798),  was  the  scene  <rf  a  skirmish  in  the 
Irish  Rebellion.  Colonel  L'Estrange,  with 
400  militia  and  some  guns,  here  defeated  the 
rebels,  400  (d  whom  were  killed. 

Vewtown  Bniler,  Thb  Batilb  of 

(Aug.  2,  1689),  was  a  victory  gained  by  the 
defenders  of  Enoiskillen  over  the  Irifm  ad- 
herents of  James  II.  It  had  been  determined 
to  attack  the  city  from  several  quarters  at 
once.  The  EnniskiUmers  applied  to  Colonel 
Kirke  for  assistance,  ana  received  some 
arms,  ammunition,  and  experienced  officer^ 
chief  of  whom  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry.  The  royal  troops, 
already  dispirited  by  a  reverse  at  Linaskea, 
were  ttirown  into  utter  confusion  by  a  word  of 
command  incorrectly  given.  Berry,  who  com- 
manded the  advanced  troops,  drove  back  Ma- 
carthy's  dragoons,  under  Anthony  Hamilton, 
Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  Hamilton, 
and  Woueley  to  support  Berry.  The  armies 
were  now  face  to  face.  Mac^hy  had  above 
6,000  men  and  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
Wolseley  under  3,000.     The  Catholici  re- 
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treated  in  good  order  through  the  little  towD 
of  Newtown  Butler.  About  a  mile  from  the 
town  they  made  a  stand.  The  battle  was, 
however,  soon  over.  Wolseley's  infantry 
struggled  through  the  hog  and  cut  down  Gie 
Iriah  cannoneers.  The  Enpjitfcillen  hone  came 
along  the  causeway.  The  Irish  dtagoons  were 
again  seized  with  panic,  and  the  infantry,  find- 
ing themselTea  deserted,  fled  for  their  lives. 
Nearly  1,600  were  put  to  the  sword,  while 
about  600  more  were  drowned  in  Lough  Erne. 

H'il6i  Thb  Battle  op  thb  (or  Battle  of 
Aboukib  Bay),  was  fought  August  1,  1798. 
Nelson,  who  had  followed  and  passed  the 
French  fleet  which  convoyed  Bonaparte's 
army  to  'Egntj  had  arrived  at  Alexandria 
two  days  before  the  French  squadron.  Not 
floding  them  there  he  set  sail  immediately 
for  Candia,  and  spent  the  next  four  weeks 
searching  the  Mediterranean  for  them.  On 
the  morning  of  the  let  of  August  his  fleet 
came  in  sight  of  that  of  the  French,  under 
Admiral  Brneys,  which  was  lying  off  Alex- 
andria. The  French  ships  lay  just  outside 
the  harbour  in  a  curve,  extending  from  the 
ahoal  on  the  north-west  on  the  Mt  to  near 
the  batteries  of  Ahoukir  on  the  right.  The 
English  advanced  to  the  attack  sailing  in  two 
lines,  one  of  which  passed  between  the  French 
and  the  shore,  while  the  other,  led  by  Kelson 
in  the  Vanguard,  anchored  outside  the  French 
line,  the  mne  flnt  vessels  of  which  were  thus 
taken  between  two  fires.  The  action  began 
about  half-past  six  in  the  afternoon,  and 
before  nine  five  of  the  French  ships  had 
struck,  or  were  rendered  helpless.  Shortly 
after  this  the  gigantic  Orient  caught  fire  and 
blew  ap.  The  Irattle  continued  till  midnight, 
by  which  time  nearly  all  the  French  shi^ 
were  too  shattered  to  reply.  At  daybreak  it 
was  seen  that  the  whole  French  line,  with 
the  exception  of  two  ships  which  cut  their 
cables  and  stood  oat  to  sea,  had  either  sunk 
or  struck  their  colours.  The  victorj^  was 
in  great  part  due  to  Nelson's  admirable 
manoeuvre  of  enveloping  a  portion  of  the 
French  fleet  between  the  two  divisions  of  his 
own.  The  effects  of  the  battle  were  very 
important.  Bonaparte's  army  was  entirely 
isolated,  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the 
Egyptian  expedition  ensured.  The  French 
ban  in  all  nineteen  ships,  with  1,196  guna  and 
11,230  men.  The  English  fleet  consisted  of 
fourteen  ships, with  1,(>]2  guns, and  8,06S  men. 
The  British  loss  was  896  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  latter  was  Nelson,  who  sostained 
a  severe  wound  in  the  head.  Two  of  the 
EWlch  ships  of  the  line  were  destroyed  and 
nine  were  captured.  Their  total  loss  in 
hilled,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  9,830. 
Admiral  Brueys  was  among  those  who 
perished  in  the  action. 

Vabon  DtipoldM  11.  49  mq.  j  James,  VofMi 

autortt  Soathur,  N<boA  j  AUsoo,  RvL 

vfMiropt,  Iv.  0B7.  mt^' 


Hul  Frins  was  a  name  given  to  a  writ 
first  issued  in  1285,  by  which  the  joriee 

relied  in  any  ordinary  civil  cause  were  to 
presented  by  the  sheriff  at  Westminster 
on  a  certain  day,  unless  before  that  day  (niti 
prim)  the  justices  of  assize  came  into  the 
county,  in  which  case  the  trial  was  to  be 
before  the  justices,  and  not  at  Westminster. 

Vivello,  Thb  Passaob  of  the  (Nov. 
10,  1813),  was  one  of  the  great  succenses  of 
the  closing  period  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
The  river  was  strongly  defended  by  Soult, 
but  Wellington  found  a  weak  point  in  his 
defences,  and  introduced  through  it  the  light 
division  into  the  heart  of  the  Irench  position. 
This  mistake  of  Suult's  resulted  in  his  com- 
plete defeat,  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle. 
Soon  after,  Soult  withdrew  to  Bayonne. 
'Jlie  loss  of  the  allies  was  heavy,  but  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  French,  who,  in 
addition  to  4,300  men,  abandoned  fiffy-me 

ria  and  all  the  field  magagineg  at  St.  Jean 
Lus  and  Espelette. 

Nftpier,  PmiiuiUar  War;  Clinton,  Fni{a«alv 
War;  WtlUngton  Pttpatdm. 

Nixam,  The.  On  the  break-up  of  the 
Mogul  Empire  the  Nizam-nl-Moolk,  Viceroy  of 
the  Deocan  and  feudal  lord  of  the  Camatic, 
became  almost  indepoident  of  the  court  of 
Delhi  He  was  the  ruler  of  a  vast  temtor>' 
between  the  Kistna  and  the  Nerbudda,  with 
36,000,000  inhabitants.  On  his  death  (1749) 
a  stn^gle  for  the  throne  arose  betweai 
Nazir  Jung,  his  son,  and  Mozufier  Jung, 
his  grandson,  the  former  being  supported 
by  tbe  English,  the  latter  by  the  French. 
The  deaths  of  Nasir  and  Hoanffer,  the  one 
by  treachery,  the  other  in  battle  (1760), 
made  way  for  Salabat  Jang  and  Niuun  Ali, 
brothers  <^  Kazir  Jung.  The  former  suc- 
ceeded to  Mozuffer,  the  latter,  out  of  hatred 
towards  Bussy,  became  the  English  cancUdate 
against  his  brother.  Nizam  Ali  (d.  1803) 
eventually  captured  and  murdered  Salabnt, 
and  obtained  the  chief  power  in  the  Deccan. 
In  1766—66  the  English  obtained  from  him 
the  Northern  Circars,  which  had  been  granted 
to  the  Company  by  the  Emperor.  In  1 786 — 87 
he  became  engaged  in  war  with  Tippoo  in 
alliance  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  which  he  was 
not  very  succeasfol.  The  feebleness  of  the 
Nizam,  and  his  hatred  and  fear  of  Tippoo, 
made  him  very  eager  to  join  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  1  TOO,  but  his  fear  of  the  Mahrattas,  who 
had  claims  of  ehtmte  on  him,  induced  him 
to  try  and  get  a  guarantee  against  the  latter. 
Hiis,  however,  was  refused.  His  services 
during  the  war  were  not  of  much  value,  but 
in  spite  of  this  he  gained  a  large  accession  of 
territory  by  the  Traaty  of  Seringapatam.  in 
1794,  seeing  a  Mahratta  war  was  ineritaUe, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  English  help,  whidi 
was  refused  by  Sir  John  Shore.  Deserted  bv 
the  English,  be  was  beaten  in  the  Kurdlah 
oampaign.  He  now  fell  into  the  hands  <tf  * 
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French  offioer,  Ravinond,  vfao  oi^aoised  a 
diacipliiied  corps,  which  was  at  first  intended 
as  a  protection  against  the  Mahrattas,  hut 
eventually  absorbed  the  whole  power  ot  the 
country,  so  that  the  Nizam  himself  became 
alarmed,  and  accepted  with  alacrity  Lord 
Wellesley's  proposal  to  disband  them,  and 
renew  the  finglish  alliance.  The  treatjr  of 
1798  stipulated  that  the  corps  of  British 
troops  in  the  Nieam's  pay  ^ould  be  aug. 
mented  to  6,000  with  a  proper  complement  of 
artillery,  on  condition  that  a  provision  of 
twenty-four  lacs  of  rupees  a  year  should  be 
made  for  their  support.  In  1800,  fearing 
the  xapacihr  of  the  Mahmttas,  the  Kizam 
proposed  tliat  the  subsidiary  force  should 
be  augmented,  and  that  territory  should 
be  substituted  for  the  subsidy  in  money ; 
a  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  by  which 
the  districts  the  Vizam  had  obtained  from 
Mysore  (1793—99)  should  be  ceded  aa  a  com- 
mutatitm  for  subsidy,  and  that  the  Bng^nh 
in  return  should  guarantee  the  defence  of  hia 
kingdom  against  all  enemies.  Thus  Nizam 
All's  long  reign  ended  in  mahinp  the 
Hyderabad  State  completely  dependent  on 
the  English.  In  consequence,  the  Hyderabad 
State  has  surrived  the  wreck  of  tiie  other 
native  principalitiet,  and  «xiatB  still  as  a 
dependent  protected  State. 

VO  AddxeSMS,  VoTB  or.  In  December, 
1647,  after  the  king's  flight  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  Farliamoit  summed  up  their 
demands  in  four  bills.  The  king  on  Dec.  28 
declined  to  assent  to  these  bills,  having  on 
the  26th  come  to  an  arrangement  with  the 
Scots.  On  the  king's  refusal  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  t>y  a  majority  of  141  to 
92,  that  no  further  addresses  should  be 
made  to  the  king  by  that  House;  that  no 
addresses  or  apj^cations  to  him  by  any 
person  whatsoever  should  be  made  without 
leave  of  the  Houses  under  the  penaltiee  of 
high  treason ;  that  no  messages  from  the  king 
should  be  received,  and  that  no  one  shonU 
presume  to  bring  or  carry  such  messages  (Jan. 
3, 1648).  The  Lords  AgnaA  to  these  resolu- 
tions with  only  two  dissentients  (Warwick  and 
Uanchester)  out  of  rizteen  present  (Jan.  16). 

VMnineMi  Tm  Assbmblt  op,  is  the 

name  givon  by  some  historians  to  the  Parlia- 
ment which  met  in  1663,  and  is  genetally 
known  as  "  Barebones'  Parliament." 

Von-CompoandeTa,  The,  who  gained 
their  name  about  1692,  were  a  section  of  the 
Jacobite  party  who  were  willing  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  James  11.  without  imposing 
any  conditions  on  him  whatever.  They  con- 
nstod  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  with  some 
Frotestant  Kon-jnrors,  such  as  Kettlewell 
and  Hickes.  Ijiey  were  all-powerful  in 
the  court  of  St.  Qermains  during  the 
years  that  followed  the  Revolution,  and 
their  leader,  Melfort,  ruled  the  councils  of 
Jamea,  We  find  them  moch  diBguted  by 


the  Second  Declaration  whidt  James  issued 
in  1693  hy  the  advice  of  Middleton,  the  leader 
of  the  Compounders.  On  the  dismissal  of 
his  rival,  Melfort  and  his  party  guided  the 
Jacobite  councils  abroad.  As  the  iMutiea 
ceased  after  some  years  to  come  into  ffolliiion, 
the  title  was  gradually  dropped. 

Vonoonfomiuta  is  a  name  generally 
given  to  all  Protestants  who  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  worship  imposed 
hy  law  oa  the  Chiircb  of  England,  and  who 
have  (nganised  religious  asBodatiiau  of  th^ 
own  on  a  different  bams.  The  mediaeval 
Church  system,  more  intolerant  of  schism 
than  even  of  heresy,  was  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  Nonconformity.  The  Re- 
formation necessarily  gave  scope  for  freedom 
of  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion.  At 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  consti- 
tution of  the  English  Church  was  definitely 
settled.  Tho  followers  of  the  Continents! 
Reformers  found  muchinthe  Reformed  Church 
to  which  they  took  very  strong  exception. 
[PuBiTANS.]  But  the  early  Puritans  were 
discontented  Conformists,  and  not  Noncou- 
formists.  The  laxneee  of  the  eccleeiaBtical 
administration  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Qneoi  Elisabeth  allowed  many  who 
objectad  decidedly  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity  to 
retain  their  cures  without  really  carrying  out 
the  Act.  Evm  Cartwright,  who  attempted 
to  superimpose  a  preebyterial  oi^anisation 
on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system,  was 
in  full  commnnicm  with  the  Church.  The 
attempt  to  enforce  disciidine  which  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  Parker's  Ad- 
vertisements in  1566  was  followed  by  the 
first  definite  secession.  Thirty-seven  out  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  beneficed  clergy  in 
London  were  driven  from  their  cures  for 
refusing  to  wear  the  surplice.  Two  deans  and 
many  country  clergy  were  similarly  deprived. 
Deq>ite  the  exhortations  of  Enox,  Beaa,  and 
Bullinger,  a  large  number  of  these  "  assembled 
as  they  had  opportunity,  in  private  houes 
and  elsewhere,  to  worship  Ood  in  a  manner 
which  might  not  offend  against  the  light  of 
their  consciences."  Others  took  refuge  in 
Holland.  Those  who  remained  in  England 
formed  separate  congregatioDS  of  the  Inde- 

Cdent  ^rpe.  From  their  leader,  Bobert 
wn,  they  received  the  name  ot  Browniats. 
From  another  leader  they  were  called  the 
Barrowista.  [Indbpendents.]  They  re- 
mained tile  only  important  Nonconforming 
body  for  nearly  a  century.  Practically  the 
only  other  Nonconformists  were  the  An&< 
bu^ata.  Stray  foreign  members  of  this  re- 
volutionary sect  had  atoned  for  thdr  omnions 
at  the  stake  between  the  reigns  of  Henry 
Yin.  and  James  I.  But  neither  they  nor  the 
Family  of  Love,  a  mystical  branch  of  the 
same  commnnion,  were  at  all  numerous. 
The  constant  emigration,  especially  oi  the 
Ind^endcmti,  to  New  Bn  gland,  iegt  down 
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their  oumhera;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that, 
despite  the  constant  irritation  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  bat  few  of  the  Puritans 
seceded.  Down  to  the  Civil  War,  they  ctm* 
tinned,  aa  a  whole,  members  of  the  Church ; 
and,  though  the  high  monarchist  doctrines  of 
the  CaroHne  bishops  and  the  need  of  the 
Scottish  alliance  forced  the  bulk  of  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  to  accept  Presbytery, 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  General 
Assembly,  the  flux  of  opinion  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  me^es  it  hard 
to  draw  the  line  between  ConfonniBt  and 
Nonconformist  Preabyteriuu,  Independents, 
and  Baptists,  along  with  the  old  clergy  who 
accepted  the  "Engagements,"  could  be  Con- 
formists under  the  Established  Church  of 
Cromwell ;  while  Quakers,  Fifth  Monardiists, 
and  rigid  Anglicans  were  united  in  a  Non- 
canfonnity  tiiat  was  hardly  tolerated.  The 
Bestoraticm  destroyed  b  system  vhich  the 
historian  of  Puritanism  admits  "to  have 
never  be^  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  body  of 
Christians.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  (Uay  17, 
1662)  imposed  on  all  the  beneficed  clergy 
the  duty  of  reading  publicly  the  amended 
Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  and  of  declaring 
their  unfeigned  assent  to  everything  con- 
tained in  it ;  to  receive  episcopal  ordina- 
tion if  they  had  it  not  already ;  and  to 
abjure  the  Covenant.  Nearly  two  thousand 
ministers  gave  up  their  cures  rather  than 
submit  to  such  conditions.  With  their 
secession  the  history  of  Nonconformity  in 
England  really  begins.  Despite  the  series  of 
strmsent  statutes  by  which  Clarendon  and 
the  Hi^h  Church  Parliament  made  Non- 
conformity penal,  the  chief  Dissecting 
Churches  now  received  their  organisation. 
The  older  bodies,  the  Indepenaenta  and 
Baptists,  simply  returned  wiui  augmented 
membership  to  their  former  condition.  A 
powerful  Presbyterian  Church  was  added  to 
the  Ntmconforming  bodies,  vhich  included 
not  only  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant,  but 
liberal  Low  Churchmen  like  Baxter,  whom 
a  conciliatory  policy  would  have  easily  re- 
tained. The  swarm  of  minor  sects  whidi  the 
religious  anarchy  of  the  Commonwealth  had 
created  stiU  continued.  TbB  Quakers  were 
the  most  important  of  these  who  did  not 
ultimately  become  extinct.  A  few  Sodnian 
congregations  had  already  been  established, 
despite  the  ban  of  all  parbes  alike. 

In  1662  the  Corporation  Act  deprived  the 
Dissenters  of  some  of  their  most  valued  rights 
as  dtiKens.  In  1664  the  First  Conventicle 
Act  made  the  meeting  of  five  Nonconformists 
for  religious  worship  an  offence  punishable, 
for  the  first  time  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  for  the  third  by  slavery  in  the  American 
plantations.  In  1666  the  Five  Mile  Act  strove 
to  make  it  impossible  for  Nonconforming 
ministers  to  earn  a  living,  and  hard  for  them 
to  escape  being  sent  to  gaol.  In  1673  the  Test 
Act  ittipfMntl  a  Mj^mon^l  ou  all 


officials,  which  most  Nonconformists  could 
not  conscientiously  take.  Still,  even  in 
this  black  period,  when  the  gaols  were  full 
of  men  like  Baxter  and  Bunyan,  traces  of 
more  liberal  feeling,  such  as  Bi^op  Wilkin^s 
abortive  attempts  at  comprehension,  were  not 
wanting.  The  politic  attempt  of  the  crown 
to  unite  the  Nonconformists  with  the  Catholics 
against  the  Church — which  marked  the  various 
Declarations  of  Indulgence — signally  failed. 
Nearly  successful  wit^  the  Exclusion  Bill, 
the  Nonconformists — this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  whole  Church  party  —  ngnall^ 
triumphed  in  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Their 
period  of  direct  peiBecution  was  now  over. 
The  Comprehension  BiU  indeed,  which  was 
to  do  justice  to  the  descendants  of  the  ejected 
of  1662,  was  a  failure.  But  the  Toleration  Act 
gave  "ease  to  scrupulous  consciences"  by 
allowing  those  who  took  new  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  supremacy,  and  a  declaratioii 
against  popery,  to  worship  freely  after  their 
own  manner,  and  exempted  them  from  the 
penalties  for  absenting  themselves  from  church, 
and  holding  illegal  conventicles,  and  even  per- 
mitted Quakers  to  affirm  instead  of  sweonng. 
But  meetings  were  to  be  held  with  open 
doors,  minivers  were  to  approve  the  thirty- 
six  out  of  the  Thirty <nine  .^jiacles  which  con- 
cerned doctrine,  and  Papists  and  Socinians 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.  This  imperfect 
measure  of  toleration,  in  conjimction  with  the 
practice  of  occasional  conformity,  which  opened 
up  municipal  and  other  offices,  were  at  the  time 
enough  for  practical  purposes.  The  attempts 
of  the  High  Churchmen  under  Anne  to  're- 
voke ite  benefite  were  not  successful.  The 
Schism  Act,  and  the  Act  against  Occasional 
Conformity ,were  with  difficultypassed.  But  on 
the  accession  of  George  I.  began  the  long  reign 
of  Latitudinarian  Low  Churchmanship  that 
saw  in  the  Nonconformist  a  strong  support  of 
the  Whig  party.  Though  Walpole  refused 
to  stir  ap  High  Church  hostility  by  repealing 
the  Acts  of  (SiarleB  II.,  it  became  the  custom 
from  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  pass  an 
annual  Act  of  Indemnity  to  those  wno  had 
broken  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which 
made  them  partially  inoperative.  1^  1718 
the  repeal  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  and 
Schism  Acts,  and  failure  to  repeal  parts  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  marks  the  ^irtt 
of  the  compromise.  In  1727  the  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  and  Baptists  were  loosely  or* 
ganised  into  a  body  known  aa  the  'Three 
Denominations,  which  enjoyed  some  l^al 
recognition  and  excepticoial  privileges.  But 
the  genend  decay  of  religious  fervour  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  century  fully  affected 
the  Nonconformiste.  The  Presbyterians 
gradually  drifted  into  Unitarianism  in  doc- 
trine, and  almost  into  Congre^tionabsm 
in  organisation.  Nearly  all  missionary  fer- 
vour had  abated  when  the  Weeleyan  move- 
ment arose  during  the  reign  of  George  IIL 
The  ecclesiastical  oonnections  and  Aiminiaa 
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theology  ofWealey  retarded  hia  inflaence  upon 
the  NonconfonnUt  bodies  for  a  long  time ; 
and  it  ^ru  not  till  after  his  death  that  the 
"  people  called  MethodiBts  "  could  be  regarded 
as  diatinot  from  the  Church  from  which  they 
sprang.  The  influence  of  Whitefield  waa 
perhaps  more  direct  Bat  before  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Evangehcal  movement  had 
given  new  liie  to  the  Nraconf ormiat  churohefl. 
l^ie  incraaaed  intereafc  in  reUgiooa  mattens 
and  the  spread  of  the  habit  <a  chnichgoing 
laigelr  fatcreaBed  the  numbers  of  all  the 
great  religioas  bodies;  a  prooeoa  which  haa 
been  contSiaed  during  the  present  century. 
Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  vast 
growth  of  Nonconformity  in  Wales,  not  only 
through  the  Uethodist  movemmt,  which  de- 
veloped  independently  the  similar  movement  in 
Engumd,  but  also  thrcmgh  the  enormoua  in- 
creese  of  the  older  Nonconformist  communions 
in  that  country.  The  growth ofastrongbodyof 
Presbyterian  Nonconformists  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  schisms 
on  the  question  of  church  patronage,  must 
also  be  mentioned.  Tn  Ireland  alone,  where 
the  two  Protestant  denomioatiraui — the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Presbyteriana— correspond 
roughly  to  the  English  and  Scotch  settlers, 
waa  there  a  comparatively  slight  development 
of  Nonconformity. 

Side  by  side  with  the  numerical  increase  of 
Nonconformity,  a  series  of  remedial  laws 
gradually  removed  Uie  disabilities  and  in- 
equalities which  still  atteaided  Dissent,  even 
after  the  days  of  the  Toleration  Act.  In 
1779  the  subscription  imposed  by  the  Tolera- 
tion Act  on  the  Dissenting  cler^  waa 
abolished.  In  1792  the  Scottish  Episco- 
palianswere  relieved  from  the  severe  restraints 
ui  which  their  didoyalty  had  involved  Uiem. 
But  Fox's  attempt  to  relieve  the  TInitarianfl 
in  the  same  year  failed.  At  last,  in  1828, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  were  repealed. 
The  Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  of  1836  allowed 
the  solemnisation  of  Nonconformist  marriages 
in  their  own  chapels.  In  1868,  after  a  bmg 
agitation,  compulKny  Church  xates  were 
abolished.  In  1869  the  Irish  Church  was 
disestablished.  In  1870  the  University  Tests 
Acts  opeD«i  to  the  whole  nation  uie  old 
univeraitieB.  In  1 880  the  ButibIb  Act  allowed 
Nonconformist  burials  in  the  parish  oburch- 
yards.  It  was  only  after  so  long  a  series  of 
struggles  that  the  religions  eqnaliW  of  the 
Nonconformists waiflnulyestaUiihed.  [Pdbi- 

TAHS;  DraSBNTBBS  ;  MBTHODlBn,  ftc] 

Neal,  Hiftory  tlu  PmVaw:  Calami,  Son 
tonfomiM  Jf  Mwriol ;  Bosne,  Biatory  <4  IK»«««- 
itrt ;  Dr.  Stoocbton,  Rtligitm  fn  Sngland ;  Boea, 
Biftorv  of  w»H\  Woiwo'/ormtty,-  Abber  ana 
Overton,  The  EngliA  Chwch  in  th*  SiMtumiK 
Cmtiiry;  l^mnan,  Li/«  ^  WrAtv:  Htdlam, 
Con«(.  Hm(.  ;  Haj,  OMft.  Sut. ;  Leokr,  Siat.  q/ 
Em.  jM  (h«  BigMMnth  Cmtviry,  Fot  tfi«  Mrl7 
NoBOOufimnists  see  also  the  artiide  PvatTAss. 
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VoBpJlirorai  Tkb,  c(»n[niBed  a  ctmaider- 
able  mintnity  the  clergy  of  the  Church  <^ 
England  who  refused  to  take  the  oaUi  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary  at  the  Kevo- 
lution.  They  were  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  included  the  Primate  Bancroft, 
and  four  others  of  the  "  Seven  Bishops,"  Ken, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  White,  of  Peterborouf^, 
■Lloyd,  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner,  of  Ely,  and 
several  eminent  divines,  of  whom  Jeremy  Col- 
lier and  Charles  Leslie  were  perhaps  the  meet 
celebrated.  They  based  their  objections  on 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  maintaining 
that  by  the  "powers  Uutt  be  "  St.  Paul  meant 
the  powers  that  *'  ought  to  be ; "  but  their 
writings  were  more  numerous  than  solid,  and 
Dr.  Jtmnson  entertained  no  unfounded  con- 
tempt for  their  reasoning  powers.  Very  few 
of  the  laity  followed  them,  as  the  Protestant 
Jacobites  were  not  required  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  as  a  qualification  for  attending  di- 
vine  service,  and,  being  in  the  position  of  uep- 
h«rds  without  sheep,  the  n<m-j  uring  clergy  sank 
into  idle  habits,  or  took  to  secular  professions. 
In  1690  the  issue  of  a  form  of  prayraand 
humiliation  by  the  Jacobite  press,  at  a  time 
when  a  French  invasion  was  daily  expected, 
aroused  the  utmost  indignation  against  the 
non-juring  bishops,  but  they  issued  a  reply 
solemnly  denying  any  knowledge  of  the  pul^ 
licatirai.  In  the  foUowjng  year,  after  Bishop 
Buniet  had  made  an  in^ectual  attempt  to 
conciliate  them  on  dangerously  liberal  terms, 
the  sees  of  these  bishops  were  filled  up,  San 
croft  being  superaeded  by  Tillotson.  The 
ex-Primate,  who  bore  his  deprivation  with 
far  less  dignity  than  Bishop  Ken>  thereupon 
drew  up  a  list  of  diTines  which  he  sent  to 
James  with  a  request  that  two  might  be 
nominated  to  keepup  the  succession.  James 
chose  Hickes  and  wagstaffe.  This  hierarchy 
at  first  caused  some  alarm  to  the  government, 
especialljy  when  the  Non- jurors  were  found  to 
be  implicated  in  the  various  Jacobite  con- 
spizBCiea,  and  they  suffered  oonridetably  both 
aiter  171&and  1746.  Soon,  however,  schisms 
bn>ke  out  within  the  little  body,  some  having 
lea^ngs  towards  the  Greek  Church,  some 
towards  Rome,  others  beingrigidly  orthodox  in 
their  Anglicanism.  By  1720  the  communion 
had  broken  into  two  main  sections,  of  which 
that  headed  by  Spinkes  dissented  only  on  tho 
question  of  the  oaths  and  prayers  for  the  reign- 
ing BOTCmign,  while  Coiner  introduced  a  new 
lifflee  of  Roman  Catholic  tendencies. 
ThOTe  were  also  minor  divisions.  Neverthe- 
less the  Non-jorors,  who  counted  among  their 
numbers  WiUiam  Law,  the  author  of  The 
Seriov  Call,  and  Carte  the  historian,  were 
not  finally  extinguished  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Gordon,  the  last 
bishop  of  the  regular  body,  dyin^f  in  1779, 
and  Borthe,  the  last  of  the  Separatists,  in  1805. 
There  were  also  Ptesbyterian  Non-jurors  in 
Scotland.  These  declined  to  acknowledge 
William  and  Mary,  first  because  they  were 
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not  of  their  covenant,  secondly,  because  they 
had  Bpared  King  James.  Calhng  themselves 
the  Reformed  Presbytery,  they  continued  to 
thimder  against  William  and  his  Buccessors ; 
and,  though  they  split  up  into  factums,  there 
vas  stiU  in  1780  a  considerable  number  who 
reeolately  decUned  to  own  the  government  by 
paying  taxes  or  accepting  mxinicipal  offices. 
At  length  they  became  bo  few  as  to  be  unable 
to  keep  up  meeting-houses,  and  were  called 
Kon-hearers.    [Jacobitbs  ;  Sancboft.] 

Iiathbiii]>,  Sut.  If  th4  VoWwvn;  Hacanl^, 
ilL,  ch.  ziT.  and  xvi.!  and  iv.,  ob.  xrii.;  and 
L«*J.  L.  (A.  L  0.  SO 

Hotfiftl^PBBBjiosor.  [Howard,  Fault 

or.] 

Horfolk,  Thokas  Mowh&at,  T>vkx  of 
(d.  1400),  was  tiie  son  of  John  Mowbray  and 
Elizabeu,  standdaoghter  and  heireas  oi 
Thcanas  of  Brotherton,  Earl  of  N<»folh.  He 
was  oreeted  Earl  of  Nottingham  in  1383,  and 
Earl  Marshal  in  1386.  He  was  oue  of  the 
Lords  Appellant  of  1387,  but  afterwards  joined 
the  king  and  helped  to  execute  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Earl  of  Arundel.  He  was  GloTemor 
of  Calais,  and  to  his  clurge  G-loucester  was 
entrusted  in  1397,  wh^  he  died,  probably 
murdered  "by  Mowbray,  who  in  the  same  year 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  next 
year  he  quarrelled  with  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
and  each  accused  the  other  of  treason.  It 
was  decided  that  the  matter  should  be  fought 
out  at  Coventry,  but  before  the  duel  com- 
menced, the  king  stopped  the  proceeding 
and  banidifld  both  the  combatants,  Norfoft 
for  life,  and  Hweford  for  tax  years.  Noifdk 
set  oat  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jemsalem,  and 
died  at  Venics. 

Horfidlb  Jomt  Howard,  Ibt  Dcxb  op  {d. 
1485),  wasthe  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Howard  by 
Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  took  part  in 
Talbot's  expedition  to  Gascony,  and  fought 
in  the  batUe  of  CastiUon,  He  was  much 
faTOored  by  Edward  IV.,  who  made  him 
treasurer  of  the  household,  and  in  1478  cap* 
tain-general  at  sea.  He  accompanied  tue 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  his  expedition  to  Scot- 
land in  1482,  and  on  Richard  III.'s  accession 
to  the  throne  was  made  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  Earl  Marshal.  He  steadily  adhered  to 
Kichard,  and  was  killed  whilst  fighting  for 
him  at  Bosworth.  Norfolk  was  warned  of 
treaohetT  the  night  before  the  battle  by^  a 
paper  vbich  he  found  pinned  to  his  tent  with, 
the  following  lityme  upon  it : — 

"  Jooker  of  Norfolk,  be  not  i4>o  bold. 
For  pickon  thy  master  ia  bought  and  sold." 

HorfbUc,  Thomas  Howasd,  2trD  Drxs 
op  Id.  Ib2i),  was  the  son  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth 
Field  while  fighting  on  the  side  of  Richard 
III.  like  his  father,  he  fought  under 
Sichard's  banner  at  Bosworth,  and,  being 


taken  prisoner,  was  lodged  for  a  period  in  the 
Tower,  his  newly-acquired  title  of  Earl  of 
Surrey  being  declared  forfeited.  He  ttans- 
ferred  his  tUlegiance  to  Henry  Vll. ;  and  he 
was  entrusted  as  the  king's  lieutenant  with  the 
important  di^y  of  tranquillinng  the  nratheni 
districts  of  ^igland.  In  1497  Snrr^  was 
directed  to  provide  against  the  es^iected 
Scottish  init^ds.  His  rapid  march  to 
Norham,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  compelled  James  IV. 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  his  own 
kingdom.  Under  Heniy  VUI.,  Surrey 
became  a  trusted  member  of  tiie  royu 
ministry ;  he  also  still  further  distinguiBhed 
biTpBAi*  in  the  field  by  his  dedsive  victoiy 
over  James  IV.  at  Flodden  (q.v.)  in  IdlS; 
and  by  the  complete  check  he  succeeded  in 

S'ving  in  1623  to  the  Scotch  invasion  under 
Ibany,  the  consequence  of  wbidi  last  sno- 
cess  was  a  peace  of  eighteen  years  between 
the  two  countries.  In  1522  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  English  expedition  de* 
spatched  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  act- 
ing against  that  kingdom  in  conjunctitm 
with  the  Imperialist  forces.  C^umstancee 
were,  however,  not  fiivonrable  to  any  decisive 
engagement,  and  Surrey's  hostile  |»roceedings 
were  limited  to  a  general  ravaging  of  the 
coast  of  Britanny.  Surrey  had  his  dukedom 
and  the  earl-marahalship  restored  to  him  in 
1614,  and  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Horfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  3rd  Dukb 
OP  (i.  1473,  4.  1564),  was  a  distinguished 
soldier  and  statesman  under  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  two  immediate  sncoesBors.  His 
first  public  appearance  in  the  field  was  at 
Flodden,  where  he  fought  under  his  fether. 
Subsequently,  on  becoming  Duke  of  Nor* 
folk  in  1524,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  king's  Oouncu  as 
the  political  opponent  tit  Wols^,  and  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  English  nobility. 
His  tact  and  firmness  enabled  him  to  put 
down  the  Suffolk  note  in  1525.  On  Wolsey's 
fall  in  1530,  Norfolk  became  Henry's  chief 
minister.  As  the  recognised  heed  of  the 
conservative  par^  in  Church  matters,  and  the 
chief  repreaentative  of  the  older  nomlity,  he 
was  deputed  bjr  Heniy  to  n^tiate  witn  the 
rebel  leaders  m  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
He  was  instrumental  in  passing  Qxe  statute 
known  as  the  Six  Articles.  In  October,  1642, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  T^-"g'"h  arm^  in 
Scotland,  on  the  occasion  of  uie  hostihtiss 
between  the  two  countries  wlwdi  ended  in  iba 
Scottish  disaster  of  Solway  Moss.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1646,  however,  the  influence  of  the  kill's 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Hertford,  who  had  taken 
Cromwell's  place  as  leader  of  the  reforming 
party,  was  strong  enough  to  bring  about 
Norfolk'B  anest  on  a  charge  of  treason.  A 
suBpicioD  of  pretensions  to  tha  thrme  was  a 
fatal  one  for  Uenxy  to  omoeiTe  of  sny  of  his 
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nobles,  and  Norfolk  would  have  ahared  the 
fate  of  hie  gifted  son,  the  young  £arl  of 
Surrey,  who  was  executed  on  the  same 
groundless  charge  of  treason  (Jan.  21,  1547), 
had  not  the  king's  own  death  preceded  the 
day  Kj^winted  for  Ida  execution.  All  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  however,  he  was 
kept  a  close  pxistmer,  and  was  only  restored 
to  liberty  on  the  accession  of  Mary  to  the 
throne.  He  jnmided  at  the  trial  of  tiie  Dake 
of  Noithtunberland,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  suppresBion  of  the  rising  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt. 

Vojrtolk,  Thomas,  4th  Duxb  of  {i.  1636, 
d.  1572),  the  Bim  of  tiie  third  duke,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  Cauiolio 
in  pobtics,  though  in  creed  he  professed  him- 
selx  an  Ant^ioan.  Whilst  in  ounmaiul  of  the 
Army  of  the  M'orth,  daring  the  Scotch  cam- 
paign of  1660,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
the  queen,  who  feared  his  popularity.  In 
1668  Norfolk  was  appointed  president  of  the 
comnuBsion  of  inquiry  at  York  to  examine 
the  chaiges  brought  against  Mary  of  Soot- 
land.'  It  was  at  this  tune  that  the  idea  first 
arose  amongst  the  Catholic  nubloa  of  a 
marriage  between  the  duke  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots.  This  marriage,  urged  on  by  Murray 
and  Maitland,  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Elizabeth,  to  whom  Norfolk  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  many  one  who 
had  berai  a  competitor  for  the  crown.  He  sub- 
sequently, however,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the 
scheme,  and,  in  cmijanctaoa  vrith  others  of 
the  queen's  Council,  such  as  Leicester,  Sossex, 
and  Tlmwooorton,  he  joined  the  plan  of 
marryii^  Mary  on  condition  that  she  oat- 
wardly  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Elizabeth,  however,  remained 
averse  to  the  match.  A  plot  formed  against 
Cecil  was  discovered,  and  Noilolk,  who  had 
beea  intriguing  with  Spain  for  an  attack  on 
the  oonunerdfu  interests  of  England,  re- 
nounced Protestantism,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Catholic  lords  in  the 
north.  In  October,  1569,  however,  Norfolk 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  but  re- 
gained his  liberty  the  following  year 
giving  a  written  pomiso  not  to  pursue  the 
scheme  of  the  marriage.  The  duke,  however, 
quickly  found  himself  involved  in  a  fresh 
CathoUo  conspiracy,  known  as  the  Ridolfl  Plot 
(q.v.).  In  Sept.,  1671,  some  letters  which  fell 
into  Cecil's  hands  caused  Norfolk  to  be  lodged 
in  the  Tower,  being  brought  to  trial  in  the 
following  January.  The  charge  against  him 
was  that  of  compasHiog  the  queen  s  death — 
1}  by  seeking  to  marry  the  Queen  of  Scots ; 
2)  by  soliciting  foreign  powers  to  invade  the 
realm ;  (3)  by  sending  money  to  the  aid  of  the 
English  who  were  rebels,  and  of  the  Scotch 
who  were  enemies  to  the  queen.  The  dnke 
denied  all  the  chaives,  bat  was  found  guilty 
ot  high  treason,  atui,  after  some  delay  cuised 


by  the  unwillingness  of  Elizabeth  to  sign  the 
warrant,  was  executed  Jane  2,  1672. 

BwrlMok  Paim ;  Liomrd,  BUt.  <tf  Bng. ; 
Stowe,  A»ntd* ;  Fnmde,  Bid.  of  £nf . 

NorluuU,  Tbs  CoNFBBEtrcs  OF  (June, 
1291),  took  place  at  Norham,  on  the  Tweed, 
between  Edward  I.  and  the  English  barons 
on  the  one  ride^  and  the  oompetxtors  for  Vha 
crown  of  Scotland,  loge^aat  with  some  of  the 
representatives  tA  the  Scotch  Estates,  on  the 
other.  Edward  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  only  asking  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  overlordship  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch. 
Hie  oonferenoe  was  dissolved  ias  three  weeks 
in  order  that  tiie  Scotch  representatives  might 
consult  the  reet  of  the  nation,  and,  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  reassembled  at  the  same  place. 
Edward's  title  to  the  superiority  over  Scot- 
land was  not  disputed;  the  competitors 
all  acknowledged  lus  authority,  and,  after 
some  inquiry  mto  their  various  claims,  the 
conference  was  adjourned  for  a  year,  the 
question  not  being  settled  until  Nov.,  1292. 

Nonaan  Conqii0st»  Thb.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the 
passage  of  history  that  goes  by  this  name  as 
tiie  conquest  of  tlie  ^glish  crown  by  a 
Norman  duke,  whom  a  curious  train  of  acci- 
dents and  circumstances  bad  tempted  into  the 
position  of  a  candidate  for  the  regal  dignity, 
but  who  had  to  assert  the  rif^t  to  offer  him- 
self, not,  etrictly  speaking,  against  the  m«a  of 
England,  btit  against  a  riinu  candidate  that 
had  stolen  a  march  upon  him.  It  was  cer^ 
tainly  an  event  that  involved  several  conse- 
quencea  galling  to  the  national  temper,  as 
well  as  ruioons  to  some  and  injunous  to 
many  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  not  a 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  ordinary  sense 
— the  land  and  people  were  not  conquered 
by  a  single  alien  race,  and  mads  sabjeot 
to  another  land  and  people,  as  was  Ire- 
land in  earlier  and  India  in  later  times. 
A  splendid  foreign  adventurer  brought 
the  country  to  su^  a  pass  that  its  chief 
men  had  no  choice  but  to  elect  bim  king. 
This  event  does  not  essentially  difier  in  its  (ue 
radical  charaoteriatio  from  that  of  the  asoent 
(^William  of  Orange  to  the  throne — ^in  degree, 
in  carcomstonoes,  in  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
sequences it  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  later 
conquest  of  tlie  crown,  but  it  is  not  without 
strong  features  of  resemblance.  The  conditions 
of  which  this  conquest  was  the  outcome  were 
the  usual  historical  mixture  of  seeming  acci- 
dent and  personal  character ;  these  bc^an  to 
combine  towards  the  event  that  was  to  be 
their  product  about  1062.  In  that  yeca*  the 
royal  stock  of  Cerdic  and  of  Egbert — from 
which  the  unforced  choice  of  the  nation  had 
hithfflio  never  swerved — appeared  to  be  ap- 
proaching extinction ;  it  was  as  good  as 
certain  uiat  the  reigning  king,  the  saintly 
Edward^  would  die  ohildlass,  whilst  the  only 
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other  immediate  buod  of  the  Btdck  that  might 
be  available,  Edward,  called  the  Outlaw — 
Edmund  Ironside's  sole  surviving  son — was 
an  exile  in  Hungary.  Moreover,  the  lately 
all-powerful  family  of  Godwin,  whivh  migbt 
poBsifaly  bare  supplied  material  for  a  new 
royal  house,  had  just,  to  its  last  male  member^ 
been  dis^Taced  and  driven  hum  the  kingdom. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  possibilities 
vere  apparently  exhausted.  Now,  in  the 
eleventh  century  such  a  conjuncture  could 
hardly  fail  to  breed  funbitious  thoughts  in  an 
able  and  enterprising  kinsman — albeit  by  the 
female  and  alien  side  only— of  the  existing 
king's^  a  young  man  whose  spirit  was  up- 
lifted by  great  acbievements  at  home,  and 
who  knew  that  King  Edward  had,  from  early 
associatiooB,  a  preference  for  the  stranger 
race  to  which  be  belonged.  This  trinamftTi 
was  William  the  Bastard.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  of  two  wars  that  Ethelxed  the  Un- 
ready had  waged  with  a  Norman  doke^  the 
Engmh  king  had  (1002)  ntarried  Emma, 
daughter  of  Duke  Bioiard  I.  King  Edward 
was  an  oibpring  of  this  marriage.  Thus,  not 
only  did  the  ruling  houses  of  England  and 
Normandy  become  connected,  but  also  the 
fugitive  Athelings  of  the  former  found  an 
Bflylnm  with  the  latter,  and  the  one  of  them 
that  lived  to  be  chosen  Ung  learned  to  love 
the  ways  and  men  of  the  land  of  his  educa- 
tion better  than  those  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  eye,  therefore,  must  have  fallen  with 
favour  on  the  foremost  man  of  the  race  be 
cherished,  the  great-grandson  of  his  Norman 
grandfothra.  And  under  Edward's  fostering 
care  a  purely  Nraman  interest  vaa  already 
fast  growing  an  in  England :  Norman  adven- 
turers in  consiaerable  numbers  were  settling 
in  the  lanoidom  and  reaping  an  abundant 
harvest  of  lands  and  preferments,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil.  Canute's  success,  too,  had 
shown  that  the  great  prize  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  an  utter  stranger.  Uoved 
doubtless  by  such  connderationt,  in  1052 
William  seized  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  family  of  Godwin  to  cross  the  Channel 
on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Edward,  who  pro- 
bably then  gave  him  the  assurances  of  sup- 
port which  William  afterwards  represented 
as  a  promise  of  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
The  crown  was  not  Edward's  to  bestow,  bat 
his  petsnamons  and  influence  mi^t  do  much 
towards  fixing  the  choice  of  the  Wise  Men 
after  hie  death.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  take  the 
word  of  the  C/ironi«h,  when  Edward  came 
near  his  dying  hour,  he  recommended 
another  canmdate,  Harold,  the  eldest  living 
son  of  Godwin ;  for  William  was  not  long 
returned  home  when  Godwin  and  his  sons 
fenced  their  restoration.  The  Norman  in- 
terest in  England  was  depressed,  and  in 
course  of  time  Harold  had  made  him- 
self the  first  man  of  the  Engliuh  people. 
In  him,  too,  ambitious  thoughts  must 
have  arisen.     What  looks  like  an  effort  on 


Edward's  part  to  avert  the  conflit-t,  failed ; 
in  1067  he  recalled  Edward  the  Outlaw, 
only  to  enable  him  to  die  in  England.  And 
the  Outlaw's  only  son,  Edgar,  though  not 
too  young  to  be  elected  at  a  less  critical  time, 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  been  lost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  two  mighty  antagtmists. 
About  1064  a  misadvtoiture  of  Harold's  gave 
William  a  decided  advantage  over  his  future 
rival.  Cast  ashore  on  the  territory  of  Gay  of 
Focthieo,  Harold  was  delivered  from  the 
captivity  that  necessarily  followed  by  the 
interference  of  William,  who  was  Guy's 
immediate  lord,  and  was  obliged  to  share  his 
deliverer's  hospitality  till  he  had  complied 
with  the  conutions  that  his  host  exacted. 
These  are  not  certainly  known;  but  pro- 
bably were  that  Harold  shoald  marry  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown.  It  is  said — and  the  story 
may  be  ^e — that  to  add  a  greater  awfol- 
neai  to  Harc^d's  oath,  a  heap  of  xelics 
had  been  secreted  under  the  sacred  things 
on  which  Harold  was  made  to  swear.  Bat 
the  oath  bad  no  power  to  Innd  the  aspiring 
Englishman,  Within  two  years  Edward  died 
(Jan.  6;  1066),  and  on  the  next  day  Harold, 
presumably  after  some  form  of  election,  was 
crowned  kmg  by  Aldred,  Archbishop  of  Yoik, 
in  the  newly-oonsecnited  abbey  church  of 
Westminster,  A  few  days  later  tidings  of 
this  event  came  to  William,  who  at  once  re- 
solved to  dispute  the  possession  of  ^e  great 
prize  with  the  man  that  had  sworn  to  befriend 
him  in  bis  suit,  but  had  now  matched  it  from 
him.  He  first  dnllmged  Harold  to  fulfil  the 
alleged  compact;  and  receiTing  eitiier  no 
answer  at  all  or  an  answer  that  pleaded  seve- 
ral excuses  for  non-fulfilment,  he  set  about 
making  extensive  preparations  for  an  expe- 
dition against  the  new  king.  At  Lillelxmnfl 
ho  won  his  somewhat  reluctant  bnrons  to  a 
participation  in  the  enterprise ;  be  gained  the 
wiUit^r  assistance  of  the  trading  class  among 
hia  subjects;  he  denounced  Harold  as  a  per- 
jurer over  Europe  ;  by  pledging  himself 
libenlly  he  secured  &e  sympathies  and  in  a 
sense  the  apostolic  benediction  for  his  under- 
taking of  Pope  Alexander  II.,  who  even  sent 
him  a  consecrated  banner  and  a  ring  with  a 
hair  at  St.  Peter ;  he  invited  volunteers  fnnn 
other  lands:  and  from  Flanders,  Anjoo, 
Tonraine,  ana  Britanny  men  thronged  to  hia 
standard.  The  north-westem  comer  of  Europe 
was  awakened  to  an  nnwtmted  enthusiasm  by 
his  ardour  and  loud  trumpeting  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  In  forwarding  his  design, 
Laniranc  of  Pavia,  and  Willum,  the  sod  of 
the  self-aaorificing  Osbeni,  were  evtedaliy 
helpfuL  VanKtB  were  fslied  to  hmld  him 
innumerable  ships.  By  tfaeee  exertions  a 
great  host  of  mixed  composition,  given,  at 
the  highest,  as  60,000,  at  the  lowest  as 
14,000,  was,  while  it  was  yet  emnmer,  col- 
lected, first  at  the  mouth  of  the  IMre,  and  then 
at  St.  Talery  upon  tiie  Somme,  whore  a  tnn^ 
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port  fleet,  vhoae  lowest  estunate  is  696,  lay 
ready  to  receive  them.  After  a  lone  and 
harassing  delay,  due  to  thwarting  winds,  the 
expedition  wa8  at  last  allowed  to  lift  anchor 
on  Sept,  27,  and  next  day  it  appeared  oS  the 
coast  of  Sosaex.  The  moment  was  emineatly 
favourable.  Harold's  fleet,  which  had  lain 
there  all  tba  summer  to  guud  Uie  approaches 
to  the  land,  had  been  forced  from  its  post  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  provisions;  and  the 
Nonnau  host  disembarkeii  at  Peveaisey  onob- 
Btructed.  Indeed,  the  moment  was  doubly 
favourable.  Harold  and  the  choicest  de- 
fenders of  his  kingdom  had,  on  the  very  eve 
of  the  dread  hour,  been  otlled  northwards  to 
repel  a  fatally-timed  invamon  <d  his  hrother 
Toeti  and  the  Norweaian  king,  Harold  Har- 
drada  ;  and  two  days  before  William  left  St. 
\alery,  had  vanquished  and  slain  them  both 
at  Stamford  Bridge.  Coast  and  southern 
shires  alike  were  thus  bare  of  defence,  and 
William  was  free  to  act  as  he  thought  l>est 
fitted  to  serve  his  ends.  He  led  his  host 
to  Hastings,  nised  def enslTe  works  there,  and 
proceeded  hy  a  systematic  destruction  of  the 
houses  and  ravage  of  the  fields  that  were 
within  his  power,  to  provoke  Harold  to  stake 
the  issue  on  a  single  battle.  Harold  did  not 
disappoint  him.  On  being  told  of  his  rival's 
landing,  he  gathered  roond  him  his  house- 
carls  and  marched  with  a  vell-nigh  iooredible 
Bwiftnees  from  York  to  London,  moatned  to 
his  standard  all  the  available  strength  of 
Wessex  and  his  brothers  Or^rth  and  Leof- 
wine's  earldoms,  then  led  his  men  rapidly 
to  the  hill  of  Senlac  (now  Battle) ;  and,  ar- 
riving on  October  13th,  threw  up  earth- works, 
hailt  palisadinga,  and  awaited  tba  onset  of 
the  invaders.  On  the  following  morning 
(Saturday,  Oct.  14),  this  onset  was  given, 
and  after  an  entire  day's  fighting,  as  fierce 
and  obstinate  as  any  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  warfare,  the  sun  set  on  the  slaughter  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  the  flower  of  his 
fwoe,  and  the  hopeless  ront  of  the  reet.  The 
completeness  of  tiie  result  is  ascribed  by  some 
to  the  impatience  of  Harold,  whose  eagerness 
to  rescue  the  invaded  seil,  or  close  with  his 
antagonirt,  made  him  give  battle  with  but  a 
fraction  of  his  stresgm,  and,  by  others,  to 
his  brothers-in-lav,  the  Earls  Edwin  and 
Morcar,  who  held  llkeir  levies  aloof  from  the 
Kbrngf^e  till  it  was  too  late.  Bat  it  looked  as 
if  the  terrible  day  had  merely  cleared  from 
'William's  path  his  most  formidable  com- 
petitor; the  surviving  leaders  of  the  nation 
were  not  yet  persuaded  to  elect  him  to  the 
kingdcmi.  They  ch(»o  the  boy  Edgar  instead, 
and  made  reader  to  continue  the  struggle. 
Thereupon  William  took  bis  way  by  Romney, 
Dover,  and  Canteriniry  towuds  Xondon, 
scattered  a  body  of  Londoners  ^o  tried  to 
check  his  progress,  and  set  flre  to  Southwark. 
But  finding  capital  still  insubmissive,  he 
went  with  his  army  to  Wallin^ord,  crossed 
the  river  there,  and  moved  m  I/mdon  fmn 


Uievert.  This  advance  brou^it  the  Wise  Men 
that  directed  the  resistance  to  their  knees: 

they  decided  to  offer  William  the  crown ;  and 
meeting  him  at  Berkhampetead  with  Aldred 
of  York  at  their  head,  they  announced  to  him 
the  choice  they  had  made.  Yet  William  did 
not  accept  the  {Hvffered  crown  till  he  had 
consulted  with  his  Nonnan  nobles,  and  been 
advisea  by  them  todoso.  He  then  despatched 
a  part  cl  his  army  to  London  to  b^n  the 
construction  of  a  fortress  there,  and  foUowing 
leisurely  with  the  main  body,  was,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  crowned  in  the  great  Minster  by 
the  hands  of  Archbishop  Aldred.  An  un- 
pleasant incident  marred  the  ceremony.  The 
approving  shouts  oi  the  English  within  the 
church,  mistaken  for  cries  of  onslaught  by 
the  Normans  without,  made  these  set  the 
neighbouring  houses  on  fire,  and  a  scene  of 
wild  riot  and  disorder  ensued.  The  m>wn 
was  now  conquered ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
at  Barking  in  Essex,  the  full  obedience  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  conquered  also.  Thither 
came  the  great  men  of  the  north,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  Waltbeof,  Copsi,  and  others,  and 
made  formal  acknowledgment  of  William  as 
their  king.  The  Conquest  might  now  be 
thought  complete.  From  the  vast  estates  of 
Harold,  his  brothers,  and  other  partisans, 
William  rewarded  his  followers;  but  he  either 
left  undisturbed  or  omflrmed  in  their  poeeos- 
sions  and  ofBces  those  who  had  not  fought 
against  him  or  had  submitted.  To  outward 
appearance  the  only  material  (^lange  was  a 
Norman  instead  of  an  English  king,  and  the 
addition  to  the  higher  and  official  r^ks  of  the 
population  of  a  contingent  of  foreign  nobles, 
each  -wiih  a  iatwpk  following.  All  was 
quiet;  and  the  kmg,  having  deputed  the 
government  to  his  brother  Odo,  now  £arl  of 
Kent,  and  his  friend  Eitz-Osbem,  now  EaA  at 
Hereford,  returned  h<Mne  with  his  army  in 
March,  1067.  But  the  work  of  conquest  proved 
to  be  oidy  half  done.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
harsh  or  inefficimt  rule  tjt  the  regents,  anned 
risings  broke  out  all  over  the  country ;  and 
William  came  back  to  find  that  the  west  and 
norOi  bad  still  to  be  subdued.  In  1068  he 
marched  upon  Exeter,  which  had  placed  itself 
in  the  hands  of  Harold's  mother  and  sons, 
took  it  after  an  honourable  resistance,  and 
thus  brought  under  his  sway  the  western 
counties.  The  northern  lands,  which  were 
also  in  rebellion,  were  awed  into  transitory 
obedience  by  a  movment  upon  Warwick; 
William  entered  York,  and  a  Norman  force 
under  De  Cominea  went  on  to  Durham.  The 
sons  of  Harold,  after  a  vain  attempt  on 
Bristol,  aod  a  defeat  in  Somerset,  sailed  away. 
Again  the  prospect  cleared.  But  again  it 
turned  oat  to  be  illuuve.  In  1069  the  north 
was  once  more  in  amu;  the  Kormanfl  in 
Durham  were  slain  to  a  man ;  and  YoA  was 
besieged  by  Gospatrio  and  Edgar  the 
Athdang.  For  a  moment  rebdiion  subsided 
b^ore  William's  atrival  at  Toi^,  but  only  to 
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renew  its  foxy  after  his  departnre.  The  west, 
the  Welsh  border,  and  parts  of  the  Midlands 
also  BpiBDg  to  arms ;  Goepatric,  £dgar,  Wal- 
theof,  and  Edric  the  Wild  took  part  in  the 
outbreak ;  a  large  Danish  expedition  that  had 
just  landed  joined  the  insurgents ;  York  was 
stormed,  and  almost  every  man  of  its 
Norman  gazriaon  was  put  to  the  sword. 
Leaving  the  other  centres  of  inauirection  to 
the  industry  of  his  lieutenants,  who  did  not 
fail  him,  William  took  in  hand  those  of  the 
north,  and  quelled  tbom  one  by  one.  The 
Danes  disappeared;  Edgar  lied;  Gkepatrio 
and  Waltbeof  submitted,  and  were  replaced 
ID  tiieir  earldoms.  The  ohastiaement,  ^xo- 
bably  cruel,  of  the  country  folk  that  W  illiam 
deemed  neceeaary,  grew  in  the  narratives  of 
later  writers  into  a  pitiless  laying  waste  of  all 
northern  England,  mto  a  clearance  from  this 
region  of  every  form  of  life.  From  this 
representation  we  may  withhold  our  belief 
tiU  evidence  mfflcient  to  establish  wo  oom- 
ptebeamve  a  crime  be  produced.  An  arduous 
march  to  Cihester  in  the  first  months  of  1070, 
and  the  occupation  of  that  dty,  finished  the 
campaign,  and  with  it  the  process  of  conquest. 
When  William  dismissed  his  troops  at  Salis- 
bury in  March,  1070,  the  work  was  practically 
done.  Isolated  attempts  had  still  to  be 
crushed,  but  the  Conqueror's  hold  on  the 
kingdom  was  now  secure. 

The  earliest  effect  of  the  Ckmquest  re- 
sulted from  the  struggle  to  complete  it ;  for 
the  frrab  services  ttierein  rendered  by  his 
foreign  followers  to  William  were  rewarded 
hy  tiie  fresh  forfeitures  that  the  confiict 
generated.  The  ranks  of  the  great  land- 
owners were  thus  stocked  in  large  maj(mty 
by  foreigners;  and  the  Engliah  titled  and 
untitled  nobility  were  for  centuries  latgely  of 
foreign  origin.  The  rulers  of  the  land,  the 
men  who  administered  a&ira  in  Church  and 
State,  were  for  some  generations  taken  almost 
exclusively  from  the  same  class;  William 
was  either  afaaid  to  trust  Englishmen,  or  did 
not  find  among  them  the  human  qualities  he 
sought.  But  few  direct  radical  changes  came 
of  the  Conquest;  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  English  were  left  unaltered ;  the  ground- 
work of  the  political  system  continued  the 
same — oompuigation,  ordeal,  view  of  frank- 
pledge, ^TO,  witenagemot,  all  survived  in 
their  entirety ;  to  every  Englishman  his  full 
sum  of  rights  and  capacities  remained.  But 
two  consequences  of  the  event  led  to  important 
changes  :  the  tenure  of  land  was  feudalised, 
and  a  new  system  and  new  principles  of  law 
were  planted  side  by  side  with  the  old.  The 
former  process  created  in  time  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  land,  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  king  to  the  land,  and  the  relation 
of  tlie  landowners  to  the  king;  while  tiie 
latter,  though  applicable  only  to  men  of 
fcoeign  origin,  insensibly  influenced  and 
very  largely  tnoaformed  the  native  usages. 
**Andtlus,''  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "ran  up  into 


the  highest  grades  ai  (ngBnisation ;  the  king's 
court  of  counsellors  was  composed  of  his  feudal 
tenants ;  the  ownetship  of  land  was  now  the 
qualification  for  the  witenagemot  instead  of 
wisdom ;  the  earldoms  became  fieb  instead  (A 
magistracies ;  and  even  the  bishops  bad  to 
accept  the  status  of  barons."  Among  the 
miscellaneous  efEects  are  prominently  notice- 
able the  union  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hold 
loyally  together,  into  a  single  homogeneous 
state  and  people  ;  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government  and  a  vigorous 
execution  of  the  lavrs ;  the  separation  of  the 
ecdesiaBtical  frcm  the  dvil  administxatitm ; 
the  closer  connection  of  the  English  Church 
with  the  Roman  see,  and  its  expansion  into 
an  imposing  grandeur  hitherto  unknown; 
the  breaking  down  of  the  national  isolation, 
and  the  final  entrance  of  England  into  the 
family  of  European  peoples.  Great  import* 
ance  is  given  by  some  writers  to  the  moral 
discipline  that  the  Coaqueat  brought;  ve 
may  perhaps  regard  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
sway  as  the  rugged  school  that  fitted  the  nation 
for  oonstitutioiul  rule  and  self-government. 

Tbe  hlstoiT  of  En^Iaod  snd  Noniiud7  befors 
and  dnring  tae  raigii  of  Wf Uiam,  and  th«  droam- 
Btanoea  of  the  Conqnwt,  are  told  in  detail  in  Uie 
great  work  of  Profeaaor  FrMmaa,  Hu  JTonNoi 
ConquMt  of  England.  [J.  B.] 

Vormans,  Tus.  The  NorriianB  were 
simply  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  advanced 
some  stages  further  in  civilisation  by  a  few 
generations  of  residence  in  the  land  of  a  more 
humanised  people  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
settled  states.  Their  marvellous  efficiency  in 
their  palmy  days  is  probably  explained  1^ 
then  having  kept  fheir  native  luurainess  kbA 
hardihood  of  character — theAr  moral  muscu- 
larity, as  we  may  call  it — and  their  bold 
spirit  of  enterprise  unimpaired  by  the  ctilture, 
the  turn  for  art  and  taste  for  the  finer 
punmits,  that  they  acquired  by  living  in 
QauL  Their  new  exnerience  merely  added 
intellectual  keenness,  deftness,  and  bnUiancy 
of  stroke  to  tiieir  resources  for  action;  the 
old  stinialating  forces,  their  oouiage  and 
their  endurance,  remained.  Their  feroci^ 
had  become  valour,  and  their  bodily  strengu 
the  mastery  of  circnmstancea.  Hiat  they 
owed  ^e  qualities  which  made  their  practical 
capacity  to  the  good  fortune  that  planted 
them  on  French  soil,  is  suggested  by  the 
totally  different  history  of  their  kinsfolk  who 
had  taken  up  their  abode  in  other  lands. 
The  marauding  bands  of  Norwegian  pirates 
that  had  been  roaming  about  and  forming 
settlements  along  the  Seine  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  were  at  last  admitted  to  an 
authorised  participation  in  the  soil  an 
agreement  uiat  Charles  the  Simple  made,  in 
912,  at  St.  Clair,  on  the  Epte,  with  their 
most  formidable  leader,  Bolf  the  Norseman. 
Thus  taken  within  the  pole  of  Continental 
diTiliiatuHi,  they  rapidly  profited  their 
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advantafres.  They  hecame  Christiana;  tiiOT' 
discarded  their  own,  and  adopted  the  Frenra 
language;  they  cast  aaide  their  semi-harbarous 
legal  usages,  and  took  those  of  the  Frank 
cultiTators  of  the  soil  over  whom  they  domi- 
nated ;  they  learned  or  diBcovered  improved 
modes  and  principles  of  fighting ;  they  ac- 
quired new  weapons — the  ahield,  the  hauierk, 
toe  lance,  and  the  long-bow ;  they  became 
masterly  horsemen ;  they  developed  an  im~ 
preasive  style  of  aromtecture,  and  built 
churches  and  monasteries;  they  founded 
bishoprics — in  a  word,  they  soon  furnished 
themselves  with  the  whole  moral,  spiritual, 
and  ptactioal  garniture  of  human  conduct 
then  available,  with  addititxia  and  improve- 
ments of  Uieir  own.  Their  territory  had 
increased  by  taking  in  both  kindred  settle- 
ments and  uie  lands  of  neighbouring  peoples, 
till,  from  a  vaguely  described  "  land  of  the 
Northmen,"  it  berame  historic  Normaady. 
Tet  this  wmdertol  growth  was  con^atilue 
witii  a  political  condition  which  was  often 
not  far  removed  from  anarchy.  The  aristo- 
cratic claas  that  the  free-living,  hot-natured 
pirate  leaders  had  founded,  and  the  unre- 
strained passions  of  the  dukes  replenished 
from  generation  to  generation,  were  ever  on 
the  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  break  loose 
from  all  role,  and  govern  themselves  and 
the  native  tillers  of  the  soil  that  lay  beneath 
them  at  their  own  sole  discretion.  Nor  did 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation  keqp  pace  with 
tiie  other  elements  of  progress ;  a  connection 
free  from  the  marriage  tie  was  held  no  shame ; 
bastardy  brought  no  taint.  But,  in  spite  oi 
these  defects,  the  Normans  made  themselves 
the  fcoemost  race  in  Europe ;  there  are  lew 
other  things  In  history  so  striking  as  the 
contrast  between  the  smallneas  of  their 
nnmbers  and  the  frequeocy  and  greatness  of 
their  achievements.  During  the  eleventh 
century,  in  the  Eastern  Empire  and  in  Spain, 
in  Italy  and  in  England,  men  of  the  Norman 
race  gained  renown  and  the  lordship  of 
niacious  lands,  became  kii^  and  princes,  and 
determined  the  course  of  history.  "The 
twelve  tail  sons  of  Tancred  of  HauteviUe" 
had  grown  into  a  kind  of  proverbial  phrase 
aug^^tive  of  what  it  is  in  the  power  en  man 
to  do.  Their  craving  for  movement  and  ad- 
venture sought  reli^  in  pilgrimages;  and  as 
they  always  went  armed,  to  enable  them  to 
resist  lawless  attacks,  they  were  ready  for  any 
chance  of  showing  tiieir  prowess  they  might 
fedl  in  with,  and  they  fell  in  with  a  good 
many.  Their  career  in  Italy  and  Sicily  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  is  even 
more  astonishing,  and  in  not  a  few  of  its 
features  more  honourable,  than  their  better- 
known  ejqiloits  in  Britain. 

IJ.  R.] 

Horth*  Fhed BRICK,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chulford^was  the  eUeit  am  of  the  first 


Earl  of  Guilford  (b.  1733,  4.  1792).  He 
entered  Parliament  first  as  member  for  Ban- 
bury in  I7&4,  and  in  1769  was  named  a  Lord 
of  die  Treasarv  through  the  influence  of  his 
relative,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1766 
Chatham  made  him  Joint-Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  akmg  witii  George  Cook^  and  it  was 
to  th^^  amgniw  omjonctiim  that  Burke 
specially  alluded  iriien  he  said  that  '*it  did 
so  happen  that  persons  had  a  single  office 
dividea  between  tbem,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives  until  they  found 
themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  pigging 
together,  head  and  pfnnt^  in  the  same 
truckle-bod. "  On  the  death  of  Charles 
Townsbead  in  1767  be  accepted  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  became 
-  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  the 
fall  of  the  Grafton  ministry  the  Idng  at  once 
sent  for  Ijord  North,  and  found  him  so  use- 
ful a  servant  that  he  retained  his  services 
for  twelve  years.  Those  years  formed  a 
most  eventful  period,  for  during  them  the 
Wilkes  question  was  fought  out,  and  the 
American  colonies  were  for  ever  lost  to  the 
empire.  To  Lord  North  cannot  fairly  be 
imputed  all  the  mistakes  of  that  miuiatiy. 
He  was  essentially  weak  and  yielding,  and 
was  constantly  overruled  by  the  king, 
where  his  own  better  semse  wonld  have 
led  him  to  adopt  a  diflsrent  coarse.  His 
daughter  says  at  him,  **  although  I  do  not 
believe  my  latlier  ever  entertained  any  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  American  War,  yet  I 
am  sure  uiat  he  wished  to  have  made  peace 
three  years  before  its  termination."  These 
words  exactiy  express  Lord  North's  position 
throughout  the  poiod  of  his  administration. 
On  the  Wil^  question  he  folly  believed  in 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  reject  a  member 
duly  elected  by  a  constitueocy ;  but  he  had 
the  ^;ood  sense  to  know  when  it  was  necessary 
to  yield  to  public  opinion,  and  he  would  have 
followed  the  dictates  of  his  own  observation 
had  it  not  been  for  his  easy  tunpert  which 
made  him  give  way  to  the  more  inunediate 
pressure  of  the  king.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  American  question ;  and  as  early  as 
the  firing  of  1778  we  find  Lord  North  ex- 
pressing hiB  widi  to  resign:  a  wish  whicJi  he 
repeated  at  intervals  daring  the  next  four 
years,  and  iriiich  he  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  exeontion  by  the  king's  almost 
piteous  entreaties  to  him  to  remain  in  office  to 
carry  out  the  court  policy.  At  length  the 
surrender  at  Yorktown  gave  the  final  blow  to 
his  ministry,  and  in  the  «»ring  of  1782  he 
insisted  on  resigning.  Then  followed  the 
short  Rockingluan  ministiT,  which  collapsed 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Bockinf^uun,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Shelbnme^s  miiSstry,  which  in 
turn  gave  way  to  the  celebrattn  Coalition 
ministry,  in  which  North  and  Fox  were 
strangely  united  as  Secretaries  of  State.  But 
the^  universal  unpopularity  and  distnut 
whidh  such  a  formation  roused,  and  tlie  secret 
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influence  emplojred  by  the  Idog  to  thwart  its 
measurea,  brought  it  to  a  speedy  conclnnon 
inDecember,  1783.  MTieii  Pitt  began  hia  long 
tenure  of  office  Lord  North  retired  into 
private  life,  retaining  the  Wardensfaip  of  the 
Cinque  Porte,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed 
on  his  retirement  in  17S2.  In  1790  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  died  two  yean  aftenmds,  having 
been  afflicted  with  total  blindness  during  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life. 

Btaiihope,  Hut.  of  Eng.,  tI.,  tII.  ;  Walpole, 
Jf*motn  of  George  IIL ;  Jimins,  Ltitert:  Tra- 
V9ljKu,  Early  7 tan  Fvc;  Broogluun,  fliftori- 
mI  Siutehc* ;  M«mani«y  Bmij*  Chatham  and 
Pftt;  Hanar.  Btat.  «  £ng.  ^  g  ] 

Vorth,  Thx  CouNaL  op  thb,  «aa  in- 
stituted in  1636  by  Henry  VIII.,  originally  ■ 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  persons  connected 
with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  The  court  was 
held  at  York,  and  had  juriediction  over  all  the 
counties  north  of  the  Humber.  Long  after 
all  tntoes  of  the  insurrection  had  disappeared 
the  court  remained,  and  was  one  of  the  illegal 
jttiiadictionB  revived  and  made  instruments  of 
oj^>rraBion  under  the  earlier  Stuarts.  It  took 
the  place  in  the  north  of  the  Star  Chamber  in 
the  reet  of  England,  and  could  inflict  any 
punishment  short  of  death.  It  was  ab<di8hed 
by  the  Long  Farliemeoit  in  1641. 

Qaxdhier,  HIrt.  qf  Xng..  Ml»-7«l;  AHmu, 
CbMt  BUL,  chaiM.  viU.  aadii. 

Vorth  Foreland,  The  Battlb  of  thb 

(July  2o,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  the  form^  being 
commanded  by  Prince  Kupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  the  latter  by  De  Ruyter.  The 
Dutch  were  totally  routed,  and  lost  about 
4,000  men  and  20  ships,  and  the  Enghsh  were 
Cfunplete  masters  of  the  narrow  seas.  English 
shipsattacked  various  unfortified  places  on  the 
coast  of  Holland,  and  destroyed  a  large  num- 
ber of  merdumt  vesBela. 

Vortl^rMlt  FxOTinOMU  Thb,  were 
the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Welleuey,  and  were 
so  named  because  at  the  time  £hey  formed  the 
lunlh'west  frontier  of  India.  They  com- 
prehended the  country  lying  between  the 
western  part  of  Behar,  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bajpootana  and  the  <^s-Sntlej  States,  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  provinces  included  in 
the  Central  India  agency.  They  touched 
the  ^malayas,  included  Bohilound,  and 
ran  into  the  central  ^rovincea  below 
Jhanri.  Within  their  limits  were  the  im- 
peiial  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agn,  the  great 
Hindoo  city,  Benares,  the  imp(»1»nt  station 
and  fortress  of  Allahabad,  the  flourishing 
commercial  centres  of  Mirzapore  and  Cawn- 
pore.  The  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna  rolled 
in  majesUc  rivalry  through  their  length." 
They  are  ruled  by  a  Ueutenant-govemor,  and 
were  created  a  lieutenant-governorship  in  1 83S. 

KorihAmptou,  The  Battls  op  (Jniy 
10,  1460),  was  fought  during  the  wan 


of  theKoses  (q.v.).  In  1459  the  Yorkist  lords 
had  fled  in  coniusion  from  Ludford,  and 
Parliament  had  attainted  tfiem.  In  the 
summer  of  1460  they  returned  to  England, 
landed  in  Kent,  and  speedily  raised  a  large 
army,  with  which  they  entered  London. 
Henry  VI.  was  at  Coventry,  and  thither  the 
C(nileaerate  lorda  marched ;  the  Lancastrians 
advanced  to  meet  them,  and  tirak  up  a 
position  on  the  banks  of  the  Nene  close  to 
Nortimmpton.  Here  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Yorkists,  and,  aner  an  obstinate 
reaiatance,  totally  routed.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
many  others  were  stain  on  the  Lancastrian 
side ;  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the 
queen  obhged  to  take  refoge  in  Scotland. 
Henry  was  subsequently  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge York  heir  to  the  throne. 

n'orthamptoi,  Hehut  Howabd.  Ea&l 
OF  {d.  1614),  the  acHi  of  Henry,  Earl  (rf 
Surrey,  and  the  brother  of  Thomas,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  created  an  earl  Xij 
Jamea  I.,  1603.  He  has  incurred  the  inf^y 
of  having  betrayed  the  secrets  of  his  patron, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
will  be  remembered  in  history  aa  a  foan  of 
shameleaa  prindples,  who  for  various  selfish 
reasons  chiucged  his  re%ion  no  lees  than  five 
times.  Under  Jamea  I.  he  rose  rapidly  to 
honour,  being  made  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  be  waa  a  com- 
missioner at  the  trial  of  his  enemy,  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh,  and  was  subsequently  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Bir  Thomas  Overbuy,  and 
though  he  had  inhwited  "the  talent^  the 
taste,  and  the  acoODndishments  of  his  father," 
was  in  reality,  as  Mr.  Tytler  justly  calls  him, 
"  a  monster  of  wickedness  and  hypocri^." 

Vwtiluuiivtoil,  WiLUAH  Parr,  IIar- 

Qine  OF  {d.  1671),  the  brother  of  Queen 
Catherine  Parr,  was  named  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors  appointed  under  the  will  of  Henry 
Vin.,  1647,  to  assist  the  ezecuton  in  the 
government  during  the  minority  of  Edward 
VI.  Dming  the  rebeUion  in  Norfolk,  in  1549, 
he  was  for  part  of  the  time  in  command  of 
the  royal  troops,  %ut  owing  to  his  incapacity 
was  superseded  by  Warwick.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
support  which  he  had  accorded  to  Northum- 
berland, but  waa  subsequently  pardoned.  In 
1664  Northampton  was  implicated  in  Wyatt's 
rebellion,  and  was  again  imprisoned,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  released,  and  in  the  next 
reign  became  one  of  Elisabeth's  conncilkvs. '  ^ 

HotthbnxdE,  Thoiub  Gsoror  Bardco, 
Eabl  of  {b.  1826),  was  educated  at  Christ 

Church,  C«tf ord.  He  was  sucoafflively  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Labouchere  at  the  Board  of  - 
Trade,  to  Sir  G«ot^  Grey  at  the  Home 
Office,  to  Sir  Charles  Wood  at  the  India 
Board  and  at  the  Admiralty  till  1867,  when 
he  was  returned  for  the  Bonae  of  Caanmons 
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at  Penrhyn  and  FtUmouth,  which  con- 
stitaency  he  contmued  to  represent  till  he 
became  a  peer  at  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1866.  Hq  was  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  from 
May,  1857,  to  Feb.,  1858;  TTnder  SecreUuy 
of  State  for  India  from  June,  1859,  to  Jan., 
1861;  Under  Secretary  for  War  from  the 
latter  date  till  June,  1666.  On  the  accession 
of  Mr.  GladHtone  to  power  in  1868  Lord 
Northbrook  was  again  appointed  Under  8eo 
retary  for  War;  and  after  the  assassiDatiiHi 
of  Lord  Uayo  (q.v.)  he  was  appointed  Gktver- 
nor-General  of  India  in  Feb.,  1872.  In  1876 
Lord  Northbrook  returned  to  England.  In 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  ministry  (1880)  he 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  July, 
1884,  he  was  appointed  High  Commissioner  in 
Egypt. 

Vorthcote.  Sm  Stafford  Henry  (b. 
1818),  vas  educated  at  BalUol  CoUi^. 
OxfOTd ;  was  called  to  the  bar  at  tiie  Inner 
Temple  in  1847,  and  was  retunted  for 
Sadley  in  the  Conservative  interest  in  1835. 
He  was  unsuccessful  in  contesting  North 
Devon  in  1867 ;  was  returned  for  Stamford 
(1868) ;  and  was  eventually  elected  for  North 
Devon  (1866).  He  was  private  secretary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  when  the  latter  was  Frendent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  was  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  from  January  to 
June,  1869.  He  was  appointed  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Lord  Derby's  third  ad- 
ministration (1866);  andwas  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (1867— 68).  He  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (1869) ;  pre- 
sided over  the  GongresB  of  the  Social  Science 
AsBOciation  held  at  Bristol  in  the  name  year  ; 
and  was  appointed  a  commissiDner  to  inquire 
into  the  affecting  the  Friendly  Societies 
(1870).  Subsequently  he  was  a  member  of 
the  commiasion  which  arranged  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  In  1874  he  took  office  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  under  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  when  his  chief  retired  to  the  House  of 
I^ords  he  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  the  &I1  of  the  Beaconsfield 
ministiybe  became  leader  of  the  Oppontion 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Vorthum.  [Danes.] 

If  ovthimlMrland,  Henkt  Phkot,Earl 
OF  {d.  1408),  served  ia  France  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  IIl.'s  reign.  He  was  made  Warden 
of  the  East  Marches,  and  in  lii78  captured 
Berwick.  He  was  frequently  employed  by 
Richard  II.,  but  his  espousal  of  the  cause  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster  in  1398  caused  the  king 
to  declare  his  estates  farkated.  On  Henry's 
Inpiling  in  1399  Northumberland  was  one  of 
the  first  to  join  him,  and  when  Henry  became 
king  he  received  lai^  grants  of  land,  among 
others  the  lale  of  Man.  In  1402  Northumber- 
land and  his  son  defeated  the  Scots  at  Homildon 
Hill,  hat  about  thu  time  they  grew  dis- 
contented with  the  king;  either  offended  at 
Henry's  negligence  in  ransoiiuiig  their  kiiu- 
BUT.— 26 


man,  Edmund  Mortimer,  or  at  the  king's  claim 
to  d^  with  the  prisoners  taken  at  Honuldon,  or 
from  having  suspicions  of  his  intentions  to- 
wards them.  At  all  events  Hotninr  j<»ned 
Glendower,  and  was  defeated  at  Shrewsbury, 
while  his  &ther,  who  was  marching  to  his 
aid,  was  compelled  to  submit,  but  was  vwy 
soon  forgivenl)y  the  king.  In  1405  Northum- 
berland joiaed  other  nobles  in  a  fresh  con- 
spiracy against  Henry,  and  on  the  plot  being 
betrayed  fled  to  Scotland.  In  1408  he 
took  up  arms,  and  met  the  royal  trooM  at 
Bramham  Hoor,  in  Yorkshire,  where  his  force 
was  dispersed  and  himself  slain. 
Panli,  OMcM'ehta  vim  Enfland. 

IfwULiuiLbarlaiid,  John  Dvdlet,Di7kb 
OF  {b.  1602,  4,  1563),  was  the  eon  of 
Edward  Dudley,  the  extortionate  minister  of 
Henry  VH.  Created  Lord  Lisle  by  Henry 
VIII.,  he  distinguished  himself  in  naval 
warfare  with  the  French,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  (1645),  and  was  named  by  the  king 
one  of  the  executors  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment during  tiie  minority  of  Edward  VI., 
being  shortly  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Warwick,  la  1H7  he  again  distiDguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  and  two 
years  later  was  instrumental  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  Ket.  About  this  time  he  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Protestant  party  from 
motives  of  self-interest  chiefly,  and  on  the 
fall  of  Somerset  (1549),  assumed  the  office  of 
Protectcn-,  two  years  later  being  made  JJvike 
of  Northumberland.  After  the  execution  of 
Somerset  (1552),  Northnmberland  obtained 
complete  ascendency,  not  only  over  the 
Council,  but  also  over  the  young  king,  whose 
favour  he  won  by  his  pretcmded  zeal  for  Pro- 
testantism ;  though  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
trived to  conciliate  to  a  certain  extent  the 
EmpercHT  and  the  Catholic  party.  The  ill- 
health  of  Edward  VI.  in  1563,  made  it 
evident  that  he  had  not  long  to  live; 
and  Northumberland,  partly  from  ambition, 
and  partly  from  the  tmowledge  that,  it  Mary 
succeeded  her  brother,  his  own  ruin  was  in- 
evitable,  formed  file  design  of  getting  the 
succession  altered  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  whom  he  shortly  afterwards  married 
to  aia  son,  Guilford  Dudley.  He  had  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  king  to  enter  into 
his  project ;  the  privy  councillors  he  had  more 
trouble  vrith,  but  eventually  the  will  in  I^dy 
Jane  Grey's  favour  was  signed,  and  the  duke, 
relying  on  the  ProtMtant  paxtr  and  on 
French  aid,  thought  the'succesa  of  his  plot  se- 
cured, and  it  was  even  hinted  that  he  hastened 
Edwud's  end  by  poisoning.  On  the  king's 
death  (July  6,  1563),  Northumberland  at  once 
caused  Lady  Jane  to  be  proclaimed,  and  an- 
nounced to  her  that  she  was  queen ;  but,  con- 
trary to  his  expectation,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  was  a^piinat  the  nsurpation,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  England  deciaied  in  favour 
of  Ibxy.   Hie  ifaike  waa  aneBted  at  Cam- 
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brid^  (where,  eeeiag  the  failure  of  his  scheme 
iaentahle,  he  had  proclaimed  Marj)  by  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  conveyed  him  to  Lon- 
don. He  was  tned  in  Westminster  Hall,  by 
a  court  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  ctmdomned  to  death,  being  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  (Ang.  22,  1553).  Betote  his 
execution  he  confessed  himself  a  Roman 
Catholic — "a  needless  and  disrepatable  dis- 
clmure,"  remarks  Mr.  Turner,  "of  a  masked 
and  unprincipled  mind." 

Stow^  A%naU!  Stutron  Tmaet,  Bitt.  la  Eng. ; 
Tronde,  Htit,  vBrna.;  Uniard,  Hist  v  Aw. : 
T>tlar,  SM.  qMBdwafd  FT.  udHary. 

Vortluiiiiberluid,  Thomas  Fbrct, 
7th  Earl  of  id.  1672),  was  the  nephew  of 
the  sixth  earl,  and  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
who  was  attainted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
party  in  England,  the  earl  was  regarded 
with  auniicion  from  the  ver^  commencement 
of  EUiabetfa's  reign,  and  his  implication  in 
the  Catholic  intrigues  of  1562  with  Kiilip 
did  not  improve  his  position  at  court.  A  few 
years  later  Northumberland  warmly  espooaed 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  EUid  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Earl  of  West- 
mcavlaod,  Leonara  Dacre,  and  others,  for  her 
release  from  Tutbury  CasUe,  where  she  was 
in  confinement.  In  Oct.,  1669,  the  queen 
summoned  the  rebel  lords  to  appear  inXon> 
don,  but  they  refused  to  obey  her  commaiuls, 
and  rose  in  arms.  The  energetic  measures  of 
the  queen's  ministers  compelled  the  rebel 
earls  to  withdraw  across  the  border  without 
having  gained  more  than  some  very  tempo- 
rary successes;  and  Northumberland — who, 
it  u  said,  would  have  sought  pardon  from 
EUcabetb,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Drave  spirit 
of  his  wife — was  then  given  up  to  Murray  b^ 
Hector  Armstrong,  of  Harlaw,  and  impri- 
soned in  Lochleven  Castle,  with  William 
Douglas  as  his  gaoler.  After  a  captivity  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ransom  him,  and  convey  him  to  Flanders;  but 
Elizabeth,  fearingHtathisliberty  might  prove 
nrejudicial  to  her  interests,  prevai.  led  upon 
Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Morton  to  give  nim 
up  to  the  English  governor  at  Berwick  (Lord 
Huiudon)  for  £2,000.  In  spite  of  strenuoun 
efforts  made  by  Lord  Hansdon  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  he  vu  beheaded  at  ToA  (An^.  22, 
1572)  without  a  trial,  as  an  attainted  traitor. 

Stowe,  Jnnolf  ;  Froade,  ffift.  Eng. 

Vortlraiiiberlaiid,  Hbnht  Fs&ct,  8th 
Easl  of  (i^.  1585),  brotiier  of  Thomas,  seventh 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  (1672),  was  in  1669 
sent  to  Scotland  on  a  mission  to  the  Congre- 
gation ;  and  in  the  following  year  took  jtart 
in  the  siege  of  Leith.  In  1669,  on  the  rising 
in  the  north,  and  the  disaffection  of  his 
brother,  the  earl,  then  Sir  Henry  Percy,  took 
no  part  in  the  insurrection,  though  he  is  said 
to  have  been  implicated  in  the  subsequoit 
plot  of  BidoM.  In  1683  he  was  ancated  and 


sent  to  the  Tower  on  a  chai^  of  complicity 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Francis  Throgmoiton, 
who  had  imphcated  him  in  his  c<nifes8ion. 
On  June  20,  1586,  he  was  found  shot  throu^ 
the  head  in  his  bed.  The  earl  was  said  at 
this  time  to  have  committed  suicide,  and  this 
view  is  held  by  Hr.  Fraude.  Lingard,  bow- 
ever,  and  others,  have  cuimdered  that  he  was 
nmrdered. 

Vortlraulwrlaaid.  HsntT  Pbbct,  9th 
Earl  of  {d.  1632),  distinguished  himself  in 
the  Low  Countries  under  the  E^l  of  Leicester. 
He  warmly  espoused  the  intereflt«  of  James 
during  the  last  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
was  by  him  sworn  of  the  Privy  CounciL  He 
was  subeequeDtlycharged  with  complicity  in 
the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  although  the  accu- 
sation coold  not  be  {^oved,  was  deprived  of 
his  offices,  fined  £30,000,  and  imprisoned  for 
fifteen  years.  "This  unfortunate  nobleman," 
says  Miss  Aikin,  "  was  a  man  of  considerBble 
talents ;  the  abundant  leisure  for  intellectual 
pursuits  afforded  by  his  long  captivity,  was 
chiefly  emjdcnred  by  him  in  ihe  study  of 
nuithematics.''^ 

Aikin,  Court  of  Jam€$  I. 

Vorthnmbriai  the  most  northern  of  the 

great  old  English  states,  included  as  its  normal 
limits  the  whole  of  the  territory  between  the 
Firth  of  F<Hih  on  the  north,  and  the  Humber 
on  the  sontii.  The  sea  bounded  it  on  the  east, 
while  on  the  west  the  Pennine  Range,  with 
its  northern  continuati<m,  the  Ettrick  Forest, 
divided  it  from  the  firitisb  kingdoms  of  Cum- 
bria and  Strathclyde.  But  considerable  districts 
to  the  south  of  tiie  Humber  were  at  one  time 
included  within  its  boundaries,  while  the 
western  frontier  was  necessarily  constantly 
shifting,  and  was  gradually,  although  slowly, 
pushed  farther  back. 

Like  the  other  so-called  "Heptarchic" 
kingdoms,  Northnmbria  consisted  originally 
of  several  separate  setUements,  thou^  the 
absence  of  so  definite  a  tradition  as  that  in  the 
south  makes  it  harder  to  ascertain  their  limits 
and  history.  In  the  north  a  Frisian  settle- 
ment seems  to  have  been  made  on  the  shores 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  Nennius  calls 
the  Vximan  Sea  (see  on  this  subject  Hr.  StcEne's 
CtUk  Soottaml  and  R'UUm  SttOmtittt  en  Ot 
Firth  of  Forth),  bat  of  this  state  we  have 
practically  no  knowledge.  The  rest  of  Noith- 
umbria  was  colonised  by  Angles.  Bemicia, 
the  district  north  of  the  Tees,  had  for  its  first 
king  Ida,  who  is  said  to  have  come  front  the 
nortii,  and  to  have  built  as  his  camtal  Bam- 
boroogh,  named  after  Ua  wife,  Bebba.  He 
gained  many  victories  owt  the  Britons,  the 
confused  tradition  of  which  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
served in  the  oldest  Welsh  poetry  (see  Skene's 
Four  Ancient  Bookt  of  WaUt).  He  reigned 
twelve  years  (547 — 559),  and  was  succeeded 
by  several  sons  in  succession,  of  whose  history 
nothing  is  known.  In  693  his  grandsm, 
Ethel&ith,  aom  of  E^ieli^  became  king.  He 
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waa  a  man  of  energy  ast,i  ambition.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Ella,  who  in 
560  had  established  another  Anglian  kingdom 
in  Deira,  the  district  between  the  Tees  and 
the  number,  was  the  excuse  for  the  ezpulaon 
of  Edwin,  the  son  of  that  nuoBich,  and  the 
nnion  of  Beroicia  with  Deiza.  Thus  iJtbel- 
frith  became  the  first  king  of  the  Northum* 
brians.  His  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Degsastan 
(603) ,  and  of  the  Welsh  at  Chester  and  Bangor- 
Iscoed  (607),  gave  further  strength  to  the  new 
kingdom.  But  Edwin  of  Deira  had  found  a 
vowerful  protector  in  Redwald  of  East  Anglia, 
the  "  Bretwalda,*'  and  in  617  Bthelfrith  waa 
slain  on  the  banks  (rf  the  Idle  in  an  attempt 
to  subdue  his  chief  rival  for  the  sovereignty 
of  Britain.  Edwin  now  became  King  of  the 
Northumbrians.  His  marriage  with  Ethel- 
bui^;a,  daughter  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  led  to 
bis  conversion  to  Christiamty  in  627.  In  a 
solemn  Witenogemot  the  Northumlnians 
accepted  the  new  religion,  and  Faulinus,  the 
queen's  chaplain,  became  first  Eoglish  bishop 
of  York,  the  old  capital  of  Deira,  and  now  of 
Northumbria.  The  victories  of  Ethelfrith  had 
prepared  the  way  for  the  overlordship  over 
ikiuth  Britain,  which  Edwin  seems  now  to 
have  assumed.  He  is  fifth  on  the  list  of 
BTetwalda^  and  Bede  says '<tiiat  he  niled  both 
over  Englii^  and  Britons,"  and  (hat  his  domi- 
nion induded  the  two  Uonas — Anglesey  and 
Man.  With  him  the  Northumbrian  supre- 
macy, which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
century,  really  begins.  But  be  foond  in  Penda 
of  Mercia,and  in  Cadwallon,  the  great  Welsh 
king,  fbrioidBble  competitoni.  In  633  their 
combined  forces  defeated  and  slew  Edwin  at 
Heathfleld.  All  Northumbria  was  tor  a 
whole  year  subject  to  the  conquerors,  who 
seem  to  have  aimed  at  lessening  its  power 
by  splitting  it  up  again  into  its  original  divi- 
sions of  Bonida  and  Deiia.  Bat  in  63i 
Oswald,  son  of  Etiielfrith,  returned  tnXDi  his 
refuge  in  lona,  drove  out  the  Britons  and 
Uercians,  reunited  the  two  kingdoms,  and 
laboured  for  the  introduction  of  the  Columban 
type  of  Christianity  witti  a  zeal  that  merited 
ms  canonisation.  Tet  in  642  he,  too,  was 
slain  by  Penda  at  the  battle  of  Maserfield. 
His  brother,  Oswiu,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
compelled  to  yield  Deira  to  Oswin,  son  of 
Osric,  his  cousin.  In  661  Oswiu  contrived  to 
compass  the  death  of  hia  rival,  but  the  jealousy 
of  Penda  provided  Deira  with  another  king 
in  Oidilwald.  But  in  664  the  victory  of  Win- 
widfield  over  the  Mercians,  weakened  by  the 
defection  of  Oidilwald,  Penda's  dependant, 
led  to  the  final  triumph  at  Oswin.  Penda 
perished  on  ttie  field.  Bemida  and  Deira 
were  again  united.  Oswiu  became  undisputed 
lord  of  the  English,  as  well  as  master  of 
Strathclyde  Welsh,  Piots,  and  Scots.  In 
alliance  with  Theodore  of  Tarsus  he  settled 
the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  and 
his  declaration  in  the  Synod  of  Whitby  (664) 
for  th^  Boman  in  prefa«nce  to  the  Soottish 


Churches  was  critical  in  determining  the 
course  of  the  future  history  of  Britain.  He 
was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Northum- 
brian monarchs,  but  with  him  departed  the 
glory  of  his  country.  His  son  and  successor, 
Egfnd  (670-^85)  wasted,  io  efforts  to  convert 
a  real  supremacy  over  the  Picts  into  a 
borough  conquest,  the  resoorcee  that  Oswiu 
had  used  so  well.  The  death  of  Egfrid  on  tho 
&tal  field  of  Nectansmere  (686)  was  followed 
by  the  revolt  of  the  Picts,  Scots,  and  Strath- 

7de  Welsh.  His  long  qoarrel  with  Wilfrid 
York  had  oonvulsed  the  internal  rdations 
of  the  country.  The  rise  of  Mercia  now  gave 
the  English  states  a  new  master.  The  next 
king  was  Aldfrid  (686 — 705^  an  illegitimate 
brother  of  Egfrid,  who  had  in  exile  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Scottish  monks,  and  was  called 
the  "  learned  king."  He  was  the  patron  of 
the  great  literary  movement  which  had  begun 
with  Caedmon  and  Benedict  Biscop,  andwmch 
long  outlasted  the  political  importance  of 
Northumbria.  During  the  eighth  century 
Northumbria  is  only  remembered  as  the  home 
of  Bede,  Alctiin,  Archbishop  Egbert,  and 
other  great  scholars.  Meanwhile  a  series  of 
revolutions,  seditions,  and  tumults  had  brought 
the  NorOiumbrian  monarchy  to  the  vei^  of 
disB(dution.  Mo  less  than  fourteen  obacure 
kings  ascended  the  throne  between  the  death 
of  Alcfrid  and  796 ;  of  these  "  at  least  thirteen 
ended  their  reign  by  extraordinary  means." 
Eadwulf  (706)  was  dethroned  after  a  i-eign  of 
two  mouths.  Osred,  son  of  Alcfrid,  was  slain 
by  his  kinsfolk  (716).  Cenred,  after  a  two 
years*  rogn,  came  to  a  calamitous  end  (718). 
Osric,  hia  successor,  was  slain  in  781.  Ceol- 
wulf ,  the  next  king,  abdicated,  and  became  a 
monk  (737),  as  did  his  uncle's  son  Eadbert  in 
758,  after  an  almost  unprecedented  reign  of 
twenty-one  years.  Oswulf  (768)  vins  slain 
by  his  own  household  after  a  year's  reign.  Of 
his  successor,  Mdl  Ethelwald  (768 — 766),  we 
are  mly  told  that  he  "lost  bis  kii^aom.** 
The  solemn  deposition  of  Alcred  (765—774) 
by  the  Witan  was  an  important  precedent  for 
later  times.  Ethelred,  son  of  Ethelwald 
(774 — 7781  was  driven  into  exile.  Elfwald 
778 — 789)  was  slain  by  conspirators.  Osred 
789 — 792)  was  deposed,  and  exiled,  but 
returned,  and  was  murdered,  whereupon 
Ethelred  was  restored,  only  to  be  killed  by  his 
turbulent  people  in  794  during  a  great  famine 
that  was  accompanied  by  pcntents,  and 
succeeded  by  a  deetmctive  IHnish  inroad. 
Osbald,  a  noble,  became  king  for  twenty-seven 
days,  but  Eardulf  was  then  called  from  exile 
to  the  throne.  In  806  he  was  driven  into 
exile,  but  was  restored  by  papal  influence. 
When  he  died  is  uncertain.  The  chroniclers 
now  cease  to  give  a  regular  succession  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings.  The  Danes  had  reduced 
the  kingdom  to  an  extremity  of  disorder.  The 
Jlcrcian  overlords  had  few  difficulties  with 
the  decrepid  state.  In  827  the  Northumbrians 
become  the  vassals  of  Egbert  without  so  much 
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US  a  battle.  In  867  the  Danee  took  advanta^ 
of  the  depoaition  of  King  Oabryht,  and  the 
election  of  a  prince  not  of  the  royal  blood,  to 
take  possessioa  of  York.  In  876  inroads  for 
plunder  were  exchanged  for  definite  conqoeete, 
and  next  year  HniWana,  the  Danish  leader, 
divided  D^a  anumgat  his  willing  followers. 
Thus  inglorioualy  tLe  kingdom  of  Edwin 
came  to  an  end.  A  line  of  ^iglish  ealdormen 
long  continued  to  reign  in  Bamborough  over 
fiemicia,  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  great 
West  Saxon  monarchy  ^  Daniah  Deira.  The 
gradual  mbjection  of  Halfdane^  successorB 
to  the  Bamleua  of  Winchester,  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Bamborough  earldom,  the  reaseer- 
tion  of  Xorthumbrian  local  feeling  in  the 

Giat  earldom  of  Canute,  the  grant  of  the 
thians  to  the  King  of  Scots,  the  final  con- 
quest of  Northumbria  by  William  I.,  from 
which  time  alone  we  can  date  its  extinction  aa 
a  aepaxate  district,  are  the  chief  events  of  later 
'KcHrthnmbrian  hiatoiy. 

Bede,  SUori*  AxMoiHea;  SfaneOD  ct  Dur- 
ham, Dt  QtatU  Rtgwm  Anglorvm,  and  tha  Anfto- 
Somrn  Chrtmid*.  give  most  lirforinMion  unon^ 
tfaeoriKin&lanthoritlM.  J.  B.  Oreen.  T]i«  IfaUng 
of  England  and  the  ConfiMte  of  Bngland  ;  Stnbbs, 
Contt.  Hi*t. ;  Palgiav*.  Eiwliih  CommoMMaUh, 
and  Skene,  Critic  jSooHaiwl,  are  the  moat  Im- 
portant  modem  woi^.  y  rp  j 

KniOS  or  NOBTBVHBBU, 

BtheiMd  ses-ei6 

Edwin   616—633 

Oairald  .-   SSi-dU 

Oswin   ia~«!0 

Etefrid  ........  67&-fl85 

AJhid   68S-706 

Badwnlf  706 

Owed   706-716 

Ganred   716-718 

OKrio                                                 .  71B— 731 

Ceolwnlt   731—737 

Edbort   737—758 

Oa»nilf  ........  758-756 

EtfaelwaUHoIl   758-765 

Alured   766-77* 

Ethdred   774-778 

Elfvald   77»-78B 

Oared   780-792 

Oabald  7M 

Eudnlf   7M-806 

n'orton^  Grantlxt  Flbtcfhr,  Lokd 
{t.  ni6,  4. 1789).  was  bom  at  Orantley,  near 
Bipoa.  After  b^ng  called  to  the  bar,  he  was 
in  torn  appelated  Tang's  counsel,  Attomey- 
Qeneral  tor  the  County  Palatine  of  I^n- 
caster,  and  Solicitor-General.  In  1763  he 
became  Attomey-Creneral,  but  went  out  wiCo 
the  Grenville  ministry  in  1766.  While  in 
that  office  he  had  to  encounter  the  difficult 
qnestaoa  <^  general  wairaats;  and  his  im- 
petuoos  recklessness  did  not  smooth  the  way 
for  his  coUeaguea,  Upon  the  reeagnation,  in 
1769,  of  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Sir  John  Cust,  Sir  Fletcher  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  Throngh  the  excited  years 
of  Lord  North's  administration,  Norton  filled 
the  office  of  Speaker  with  some  abihty,  and  a 
fearless  indifference  to  consequences.  In 
1780  he  paid  tiie  penally  ot  his  mdepeodence 


by  being  dismisaed  from  the  chair.  When, 
in  1782,  the  Marquis  of  Kocking^um  came 
into  power.  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was  raised  to 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Qnmtley. 
Uauatng,  Sptata**  cf  ikt  CoamtMij  Stanlu^w, 
aid.  <!f£ng. 

Vorton.  RicHAKD,  a  zealoos  Catholio  of 
the  north,  took  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  and  in  1669,  tiiough  a  very  old  man, 
was  an  active  supporter  of  the  rebel  Earls 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  whom 
he  j<aned  with  his  sons.  His  son  Christopher 
formed  a  plan  to  cany  off  iSaxy  Staart  mm 
Bolton  Castle,  but  was  foiled  in  its  execution. 
He  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the 
northern  rebellion  of  1669,  and  was  in  aMue* 
quence  executed  at  Tyburn. 

ITorwioll  has  by  some  been  identified 
with  the  Venta  Icenomm  of  the  Romana, 
but  this  is  improbable.  It  ia  more  likely  an 
English  city.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Danes, 
nnderSw^n^in  1003.  After  the  Conquest  a 
strong  castie  was  built  ttkere,  and  it  was  made 
an  episcopal  see.  A  serious  riot  occurred  in 
Norwich  in  1272,  and  the  insuigenta,  in  1381, 
headed  by  John  Litster,  attacked  the  city  and 
plimderedit.  Once  again,  in  1649,  Norwich 
suffered  from  a  popular  revolt,  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  Robert  Ket  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Since  this  time  it  has  occupied  no 
important  position  in  English  history^  though 
it  baa  graaually  and  ateadily  grown  in  pros- 
perity and  commercial  importance. 

ITorwich.  The  Bbidal  or  (1075),  was  the 
occasion  of  uie  organisation  of  a  powerful 
conspiracy  against  William  the  Ccmqueror. 
The  refusal  of  the  king  to  allow  Ralph  Guader, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  to  marry  the  sister  of  Roger 
Fitz-Oabem,  Earl  of  Hereford,  was  di^e- 
garded,  and  a  plot  formed  at  the  wedding-feast 
("  That  Inride-ale  that  was  many  men's  bale  **) 
to  depose  William,  and  bring  back  the  country 
to  the  condition  it  was  in  at  the  time  of  the 
Confessor.  The  conspiracy  was  detected  be* 
fore  any  attempts  could  be  made  against  the 
kin^,  and  the  conspirators  either  fl^  or  were 
punished  heavily. 

Freeman,  Vormm  CMQMit 

VottiiV^uun  '*»  taken  by  the  Danes  in 

868,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Peace  (rf 
Wedmore.  It  was  restored  and  re-fortified 
by  Edward  the  Elder,  922.  In  1067  William 
the  Conqueror  reconslxucted  and  strengthened 
the  casue.  It  was  taken  and  bmmt  twice 
during  the  wars  between  Stephen  and  Maud. 
In  1461  it  was  tbe  scoie  of  the  laoclamatifln 
ta  Edward  IV.  In  1486  it  was  the  head- 
quarto  rs  of  Richard  IH.  before  the  battle  of 
BoBworth.  In  the  Great  Rebellion  it  was  the 
place  where  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard, 
Aug.  22,  1642.  The  castle  was  dismantled, 
by  Cromwell's  orders  and  re-built  in  1680. 
In  1811 — 12  Nottingham  was  the  scene  of 
formidable  **  Loddite  "  riots,  and  <d  a  Refonn 
riot  in  October,  1831. 
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Vottinffliaiii,  Thoub  Uovbrat*  Eabl 

OF  (d.  1 405) ,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  adversary  of  Henry 
Bolingbioke.  He  joined  Henry  on  his  landing 
in  1399,andwaeinadeEarlMar8hal.  In  1405, 
a  dispute  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  being 
dodded  againrt  him,  be  left  ths  oonit  in 
chagrin,  and  joined  Scrope  and  oth^  in  a 
txRiBpiraoy  agauut  Henry  IV.  Hiroagh  the 
treachery  of  Weotmoreland,  he  waa  seized 
and  beheaded. 

ITottuififluuilf  Hbneaob  Fimch,  Eabi.  of 
(b.  1621,  d.  1682),  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1646,  but  his  Boyalist  Bentiments  prevented 
his  coming  prominently  forward  till  the 
Bestoration,  when  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
GeneraL  He  conducted  the  prosecution  of 
the  regiddas  with  great  faimeas  and  jndg- 
ment.  In  1670  he  became  Attomey-Qeneral, 
and  in  1673  Lord  Keeper,  which  title  he  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Lora  Chancellor  in  1676. 
He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  his  death  in  1682, 
having  in  1681  been  created  Bar!  of  Notting- 
ham. He  figures  in  Dryden's  Attalom  and 
MhiUpM  under  the  name  of  AmrL  "From 
his  persnasive  powexB,"  says  Mr.  Foes,  *'  he 
acquired  the  titles  of  *uie  ailver-tonguod 
lawyer  *  and  *  the  English  Cicero,'  and  from 
bis  graceful  action  that  of  'the  English 
Boeaus.'" 

FoM,  Lmmc  tiftkt  Lord  Chanerilor*. 

Voiti3igliam«  Danibl  Fdcch,  Eau  or 
[b.  1647,  ^nSO),  entered  early  into  ^ublio 
Hfe.  In  1679  he  was  placed  on  the  Adnuralty 
Commisaion.  tinder  Jamea  II.  he  rigoroualy 
oj^naed  the  ahnwation  of  tlie  Teit  Act 
In  1887  he  entered  into  n^jotiationB  with 
Dykvelt,  envoy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
He  and  Hanby  were  representatives  of  uie 
Tory  party  in  those  proceedings.  He  fol- 
lowed Soncroft's  ideas  on  the  settlement  of  the 
Rev<dation  question,  and  advocated  a  regency 
to  be  eseidsed  in  James's  name  and  daring 
his  Hfe,  but  gradually  abandoned  the  idea 
before  the  opposition  of  the  Commons.  He 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  under 
William  and  Mary,  thereby  acquiescing  in 
the  king  de  facto,  and  bringing  a  largo  body 
of  Tory  supporters  to  the  ministry.  He  was 
Boon  involved  in  quarrels  witii.  his  Whig 
colleague,  Shrewsbury.  In  1689  he  cairied 
his  Toleration  Bill,  by  which  Nonc<nifonni8t 
divines  were  allowed  to  preach  after  signing 
thirty-fourcntoftheThirty-nine Articles.  He 
also  moved  a  Comprehension  Bill,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  oppa«ition 
it  encoxmtered.  On  the  dqiarture  of  William 
for  Ireland,  he  was  placed  on  the  Council  of 
Nine.  TheresignationofShrewsburyhadmade 
him  sole  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  to  his 
timftly  discovery  of  the  intended  invasion,  and 
his  vigorous  measures  to  confirm  the  loyalty  of 
the  fleet,  that  the  victory  of  La  Hoguewae  in 
greatpartdue.  At  the  doae  of  that  year  (1692) 
he  latterly  inveighed  against  the  Bobseqaent 


mismanagement  which  had  neutralised  that 
victon-,  Nottingham  and  Bu^l  became 
mortal  enemies.  A  vague  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  on  the  former  in  the  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  ene,  but  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported Inr  the  Lords.  William,  wishing  to 
reserve  for  himself  the  services  of  Nottmg- 
ham,  induced  Ruseell  to  accept  a  place  in  the 
household.  But  on  the  appointm^t  of  RuBsell 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  In  1694  he  vigorously  opposed 
the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  the  accession  of  Anne,  he  became  Secre- 
tary ol  State.  But  his  ideas  were  quite  at 
variance  with  the  schemes  of  GU>dolphin  and 
Marlborough.  In  1704  he  declared  that 
the  miniBtry  must  be  purged  of  the  Whig 
element,  and  resigned.  In  opposition  he  raised 
the  cry  of  the  "  Church  in  danger."  In  1707 
he  proposed  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  the 
English  Church  was  threatened  by  tiie  ITnion. 
He  was  struck  off  the  Privy  Council.  As 
Harley  neglected  to  give  him  office  (1710),  he 
joined  the  Whige.  They  agreed  to  support 
his  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  if  his  Tory 
followers  would  oppose  aU  ideas  of  peace.  He 
therefore  proposed  and  triumphantly  carried 
a  resolution  "that  no  peace  was  honourable 
if  Spain  or  the  West  Ladies  were  tUlotted  to 
any  branch  of  the  house  <A  Bourbon."  He 
was  placed  on  the  Privy  Ooimcil  by  George 
I.,  but  in  1716,  disaptvoving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  tiie  leaders  <a  the  Jacobite 
rebellion,  he  was  dismissed,  and  quitted  public 
life. 

Bnimet.  BtA  tjf  Mi  Ohm  Timt;  HmIcm-, 
KMMm  ;  Maoular,  Hilt,  </  ;  BtaS^Wl. 
tf  Atg.;  Staaluva,  Mrig»rfliiumAw»9. 

Vora  Sootia,  now  the  most  easterly 
province  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  was 
discovered  by  John  Cabot  in  1497.  La  1598 
it  was  partially  colonised  by  a  French  ez- 
peditioD  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  uid 
in  conjnnctioa  with  New  Bmnsirick,  re- 
ceived uie  name  of  Acadia.  In  1602  Acadia 
was  granted  by  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  a 
Huguenot  nobleman,  but  in  1014  the  English 
made  a  descent  from  Viiginia,  and  destroyed 
the  whole  of  the  Frendi  settlementa.  In 
the  year  1621  the  country  was  granted  by 
Junes  I.,  under  the  title  d  Nova  Scotia,  to 
William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  wldlst 
four  years  later,  iu  order  to  encourage  emi- 
gration, the  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created.  Sir  William  Alexander,  how- 
ever, sold  the  country  to  the  French,  but  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and 
England  in  1627,  he,  in  oonjnnctian  with  Sir 
William  Kirk,  expdled  the  Frmch,  but  re- 
stored their  aetUemente  to  them  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  1631.  The  claim  cS  Eng- 
land to  Nova  Scotia  was  again  succeasfully 
put  forward  by  Cromwell,  but  in  1667  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Breda.  In  1689  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
English  under  Sir  William  Fhipps,  but  re- 
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stored  by  tbe  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  In 
1710  the  capital,  Port  Royal,  was  captured  by 
General  Nicholson,  and,  in  spite  of  various 
efforts  made  b^  the  French  to  dislodge  him, 
was  held  by  him  until  the  whole  (U  Nom 
Scotia  vaa  nmnally  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  171S.  Though  subject 
to  frequent  disturbances.  Nova  Scotia  re- 
mained nninvaded  until  1744,  when  De 
Uuesnel,  the  French  Governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  attempted  to  take  Annapolis,  as  the 
capital,  Port  Hoyal,  was  then  called.  After 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbiu^Ue  (1748)  nearly 
4,000  emigrants — chiefly  disbanaed  soldiers — 
vent  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  under  the  command 
of  General  Comwallis,  and  established  the 
town  of  Halifax.  The  French  did  not, 
however,  give  up  hopes  of  recovering  Nov^ 
8cot4a,  and,  inallianoe  with  the  Indiana,  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  new  settlers  to  such  a 
degree  that  in  1756  it  was  found  necessary  to 
expel  18,000  of  the  old  French  Acadians. 
Two  ^ears  later  the  Nova  Scotiaas  received  a 
constitution,  consisting  of  a  house  of  as- 
sembly, a  legislative  council,  and  a  governor 
representing  the  British  crown.  From  this 
time  the  condition  of  the  country  began 
rapidly  to  improve,  and  its  prosperity  was 
also  materially  increased  1^  the  influx  of  a 
large  number  of  American  loyalists  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Die^utes  and  dis- 
content in  the  l^islature  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  just  as  in  Canada,  and  in  1840 
Mr.  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham), 
Qoremor-General  of  Canada,  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances, 
and  in  consequence  of  bis  report  the  executive 
council  was  remodelled  ana  the  legislative 
council  was  increased  by  the  addition  of 
several  membera  of  the  popular  party.  In 
1868  Lixrd  Durham  included  Nora  Scotia  in 
his  contemplated  scheme  of  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  but  he 
died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plan.  In 
1867  Nova  Scotia  was  united  with  other  pro- 
vinces under  the  title  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  and  is  subject  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  the  dominion  at  Ottawa,  though  it 
still  retains  its  own  provincial  government, 
vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  council,  and  a  bouse  of 
assembly. 

Hartin,  BrifA  OHmiim;  Oal.  HnHbarton, 
But.  of  Nova  Seottat  Crassj,  CoiuKliittoiH  tff 
Brttannic  Emjnr*. 

Vonl  Tom— irin.  [Assize.] 

HnnooiiUkr  was  a  high-cai^  Brahmin, 
who  intrigued  for  the  deposition  of  Moham- 
med Seza  Khan  from  the  dewanny  of 
Bengal,  hoping  to  obtain  his  place.  Disap- 
pointed 01  this,  and  encouraged  by  the 
enmity  of  the  Council,  he  brought  various 
char^  of  peculation  t^^inst  Hastings. 
Hastmgs,  in  return,  had  him  accused  rad 
hanged  for  forgery. 


n'vnnenM.  The  large  majority  of 
TCTigliah  nunneries  before  the  Dissolution 
(1536 — 40)  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important : 
Shafteebnry  ^>anet),  aocMding  to  tradition, 
founded  by  Alfred,  which  was  so  wealthy  that 
Fuller  teUs  ns  it  was  a  proverb  wiOt  the 
countey  toJk  "if  tiie  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
might  marry  the  Abbess  of  ShaftesbiOT,  their 
heire  would  have  more  land  than  the  King  of 
England ; "  Barking  (Essex),  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  £wnwald,  Bishop  at  Lon- 
don, 677,  which  had  for  its  first  abbess, 
Ethelburga,  afterwards  canonised ;  Amesbuiy 
(WUts),  founded  (980) ;  St.  Mary  (Win- 
chester) ;  Mailing  (Kent) ;  Met^to  (Beoford- 
shire) ;  Catesby  (Northamptonshire) ;  Clerken- 
well,  founded  1100;  Godstow  (Oxfordshire), 
founded  1138;  Holywell  (Middlesex);  St 
Helen's  (London),  founded  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  oentury;  Stratford-at-Bow 
(Middlesex) ;  Chatteris  (Cambridgeshire) : 
Polesworth  (Warwickshire);  Sheppey  (Kent); 
Wherwell  (Hants). 

The  Cistercian  houses  were  usually  small : 
among  the  most  important  were  Tarrant 
(Dorset)  and  Swire  (Yorks).  The  gr^t 
nunnery  at  Dartford,  founded  1356,  was  di»< 
puted  between  the  Augustinian  and  Domini- 
can orders,  but  was  held  by  the  latter  at  the 
Dissolution.  Syon  (Midiueeex),  almost  the 
wealthiest  house  in  England,  was  held  by 
Brigittine  nuns  (a  branch  of  the  Augos- 
tinians,  reformed  by  St.  Bridget  of  Swe«len) ; 
Ryon  House  was,  in  1604,  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Northnmberiand. 

The  Hinoressee,  or  Poor  Clares  (the  female 
^nciscans),  held  four  housee  in  England. 
The  greatest  was  that  in  London,  where  thej- 
were  placed  by  Blanch  of  Navarre,  wife  of 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  about  1293.  This 
nunnery  outside  Aldgate  has  given  its  name 
to  the  Uinories.  The  only  other  house  of 
importance  was  at  Domy  (Qunbridgeshire). 

Duydale,  IConaiHaoii.  j,  ^] 


o 

Oakboys,  Thb,  was  the  name  mvea  to 

the  Western  Protestant  tenants  in  Ireland, 
who,  complaining  chiefly  of  exorbitant  county 
cess,  collected  in  bodies  in  1764,  houghed 
cattle,  and  burnt  farms.  They  never  hewme 
formidable. 

OatM,  Titus  (5.  eirca  1620,  d.  1706), 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  School 
and  Trinity  Coll^,  Cambridge.  He  took 
holy  orders  and  was  presented  to  a  small 
living  by  the  Duke  of  Noarfolk.  A  duzge  of 
perjury  being  brought  against  him  he  was 
forced  to  give  op  this  positAoa,  and  was  tax  a 
Bhmt  time  chaplain  in  the  navy.    He  thn 
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identified  himself  with  the  Eoman  Catholics, 
being,  however,  dismiased  in  the  year  1678. 
He  set  himseli  to  work  to  gainahvelihoodhy 
his  wits,  and  devised  the  story  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  that  was  readily  acoep  tea  by  tiie  popular 
fears.  Everywh«re  it  was  rumoored  that 
Protestantism  was  in  danger,  and  Oates 
communicated  to  the  authoritieB  that  the 
Catholics  were  on  the  point  of  rising:  that 
the  principal  features  of  their  programme 
were  a  general  masaaore  of  Protestants,  the 
assaaunatioii  of  the  king,  and  HtB  invasion  of 
Ireland.  VariooB  incidents  just,  then  hap- 
pened that  confirmed  Oatea's  story^ — none  so 
much  as  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  the  magis- 
trate that  had  been  most  active  in  giving  pub- 
licity to  the  conspiracy.  Oates  be^me  a  hero, 
his  story  bdng  widely  credited.  He  was  re- 
vardod  vitha  pension  of  £900  a  yeu,  and  a 
soitfl  (rf  apartments  was  devoted  to  his  use  at 
WhitehalL  For  two  years  multitudes  of 
Catholics  were,  on  the  merest  suspidon  and 
on  the  slenderest  evidence,  oonaemned  to 
death.  In  1685  Oates  was  convicted  of  per- 
iory,  and  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
De  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  and  then  im- 
prisoned for  life.  After  the  Revolution 
(1668),  Parliament  declared  Oates's  trial  to 
be  illegal,  and  ordered  his  release,  granting 
him  a  pension  of  £300  a  year.  His  attempts 
to  regain  notoriety  &fbex  this  mre  unsuoceue- 
f  uL  [FopUH  Plot.] 

Kuudajr.  Bid.    Aw. ;  Bmst,  HW.  «/  hit 
OmtTfnu. 

OatlLf  Thb  CoaoirATHiN.  {Oobonatiok.] 

Oathx,  Pabliaicbntart,  were  first  im- 
posed in  the  year  1679,  whrai  it  was  enacted 
that  no  member  could  sit  or  vote  in  either 
House  until  he  had  taken  in  its  presence 
the  several  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy, 
and  abjuration,  severe  penaltdee  being  im- 
posed on  any  one  who  Ihonld  neglect  the 
ceremony.  This  measure  was  re-enacted  in 
1700  and  1760,  but  in  1829  the  Catholio  Re- 
lief Act  provided  an  especial  form  of  oath  for 
Roman  Catholics.  In  1866  the  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Act  snbstitated  one  oatii  for  the  three 
pirerurasly  in  use,  which  in  1868  was  altered 
with  the  idea  of  including  all  rdigiona  de- 
nominations, the  form  being,  "  I,  A.  B.,  do 
swear  that  I  will  be  faithful,  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  according  to  law. 
So  he^  me  Ood."  By  the  law  of  1866  a 
peoalty  (A  £300  was  imposed  on  members  (tf 
both  Houses  for  votii^  before  they  had  taken 
the  oath,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
seat  is  vacated  as  if  the  member  were  dead. 
In  the  Upper  House,  however,  a  bill  of 
indemnity  is  usually  passed.  Standing  orders 
also  provide  at  what  hour  the  oath  is  to  be 
taken.  The  most  remarkable  refusals  to  take 
the  oaths  were  those  ol  Sir  H.  Monson  and 
Lord  Fanshaw  in  1688,  and  of  Hr.  O'Comtell, 
in  1839,  before  the  Relief  Act  was  passed, 


but  in  neither  instance  was*  the  objection  en- 
tertained. The  case  of  the  Jews  was  brought 
up  by  claim  of  Baron  Rothsctuld  in  1860,  to 
ti^e  the  oaths,  omitting  the  words  "  on  the 
true  faith  of  a  GhriBtian"  in  the  oath  of  ab- 
juration. A  resolution  was  can^d,  however, 
that  he  was  ineligible,  nor  was  Alderman 
Salomons  more  successful  in  the  following 
year.  After  the  question  had  been  discussed 
in  several  successive  sessions,  an  Act  was 
passed  in  1868  by  which  a  Jew  vras  allowed 
to  omit  the  obiuHaoiu  mads,  and  a  lesohitiim 
to  that  effect  became  a  Htamting  order  in 
1860.  The  Parliamentary  OathsAct  of  1866 
finally  placed  Jews  on  an  equality  with  other 
members,  by  omitting  the  wor^  altogether 
from  the  form  of  oath.  The  right  of  Quakers, 
Uoravians,  and  Separatists  to  make  an 
affinoation  instead  of  takinff  the  oathf  was  first 
contested  by  John  Arch  dale  in  1693,  but  im- 
sucoessf  uUy.  Several  statutes  vrere,  however, 
passed  to  that  effect  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
Oeorge  L,  and  Gteoi^  II.,  and  upon  a  general 
construction  of  these  statutes,  Mr.  Pease,  a 
Quaker,  was  allowed  to  affirm  in  1833.  In 
the  same  year  Acta  were  passed  allowing 
Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  and 
those  who  had  ceased  to  belcm^  to  those  per- 
suasions, to  make  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  Uie  oaths;  and  this  concessi<m  was 
confinued  by  the  Parliamentary  Oaths  Acts  of 
the  following  reign.  In  1880  Mr.  Bradhmgh, 
who  hod  been  elected  for  Northampton, 
claimed  to  make  an  afiKrmation  under  the 
Evidooce  Amendment  Act  of  1869  and  1870. 
The  report  of  a  select  ctHmnittee  being  ad- 
verse, he  presented  himself  to  take  the  oath, 
but  the  House  decided  that  he  should  be 
allowed  neither  to  take  the  oath  nor  affirm. 
Subsequently,  in  1883,  the  government  at- 
tempted to  iaeX  with  the  case  by  introdocing 
an  Affirmation  Bill,  but  it  was  thrown  ont 
in  the  Commons,  nor  were  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
subsequent  efforts  to  take  his  seat  rewarded 
by  success. 

Oaths  in  Coukts  of  Law  are  imposed  both 
upon  jurymen  and  vritnesses.  They  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  very  remote  date,  and  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  much-vned 
questatm  of  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  law  of  Ethelred  II.  directed  that  the 
twelve  senior  thegns  in  each  wapentake  should 
be  sworn  not  to  accuse  any  falsely.  Though 
this  is  an  isolated  piece  of  legislaaoD,  we  find 
that  in  England,  as  among  the  other  Cermanio 
races,  on  oath  was  habitually  imposed  in  the 
courts  npon  the  parties  to  a  suit  and  their  com- 
purgators, and  npon  the  witnesses  who  were 
called  in  if  it  was  held  that  the  oaths  of  the 
former  were  inconclusive.  By  the  srstem  of 
sworn  recognition  introduced  by  the  Normans, 
which  they  derived  probably  from  the  Frank  ca- 
pitularies, oaths  were  also  forced,  and  though 
first  applied  to  civil  cases,  this  qrstem  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Assise  of  Clarendon  to  criminal 
casssuTcdI.  n  is  needksa  to  discuss  here  the 
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gradual  divei^ence  of  the  three  elemente  of  the 
jury  system,  &e  grand  jury,  1^  petty  jury,  and 
the  witnessea,  and  it  is  eiiou«i  to  aay  that 
when  thnr  Beroarate  functions  became  defined 
{eirea  Edward  III.  to  Henry  IV.)  oaths  were 
still  imposed  upon  aU  three.  The  later  aspects 
of  the  question  of  oaths  in  courts  of  law 
chieSy  concern  the  claims  to  exemptions  from 
taking  the  oath  that  have  hoea  put  forward 
from  time  to  time.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Parliamentary  oath,  tiie  three  dasseBof  persons 
affected  are  those  who  believe  in  God,  hot 
are  not  Christians,  Quakers  and  kindred  sects, 
and  Atheists,  and  the  legislation  concerning 
them  falls  chiefly  within  the  present  rei^n. 
In  the  first  year  of  Victoria  it  was  pro^'  led 
that  anyone  not  protesan^  the  Christian 
religion  might  take  the  oath  m  any  form  they 
consider  binding;  hence  Jews  employ  tile 
words  '*  BO  help  me,  Jehovah,"  and  Moham- 
medans swear  by  the  Koran.  Quakers  were 
permitted  to  nuJce  an  affirmation  instead  of 
taking  the  oath,  in  1833,  and  this  privilwe 
was  confirmed  by  subsequent  legislation.  In 
1854  it  was  provided  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of 
those  vho  belonged  to  no  recogniBed  religious 
sect,  and  ctmsequently  did  not  come  under  the 
former  relief  Acta,  uat  if  any  perwm  called 
as  a  witness  should  be  unwilling  to  be  sworn 
from  conscientious  motives,  the  court  on  being 
satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  Uie  objection  should 
permit  him  to  make  a  solemn  afliimation,  and 
the  same  privily  was  granted  to  jurmn  in 
1867.  These  enactments  were  consolidated 
in  tlw  Evidence  Amendment  Acts  of  1S79 
and  1880. 

Umj,  Foriiammtory  PraetiM  and  Gmh*.  Sitt, ; 
FonTtb,  BU  of  UU  Jury;  Orifin  and 

But.  of  Ooihn  and  StwptMu'a  dmuMntunM, 
where  the  statotes  beating  upon  Um  anbjeote 
an  m«ntioDed.  ^]^_      g  j 

O'Srien*  Wiluak  Skitk  (h.  Oct  17, 

1803,  d.  June  18,  1834),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  Edward  O'Brien,  of  Cahimoyle.  His 
eldest  brother.  Sir  Lucas  O'Brien,  who  was 
a  Tory,  became  in  I860  Lord  luchiquin,  as 
heir  of  the  Marquis  of  Thomond.  Smith 
O'Brien  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  1826  became  the  Tory  re- 
presentative of  Ennis.  He  was  an  energetic 
opponent  of  O'Connell.  From  1885  to  1849  he 
represented  Limerick,  and  in  1846  he  openly 
joined  the  Youog  Ireland  party,  led  by 
Meagher  and  Mitcliel.  Hisdesoent  from  Brian 
Boru,  and  the  claims  he  imagined  himself  to 
have  to  the  Irish  crown,  seemed  to  a  certain 
extent  to  have  turned  his  brain.  His  idea 
was  to  establish  an  Irish  Republic  with  him- 
self as  president.  In  1848  be  opposed  in  Parlia- 
ment the  Security  Bill  then  proposed,  and  he 
was  afterwards  tried  under  that  very  bill  in 
Ireland,  but  tiie  jurj-  disagreeing,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  him  to  go  free.  Hie  trea- 
sonable character  of  his  plans  was,  however, 
beoomii^  clear,  and  an  attenvpt  was  made  to 
arrest  him.   He  now  left  Dnmin,  and  began 


huanguing  the  peasantry  of  the  south.  At 
last,  on  July  25,  he  assembled  a  lai^  body 
in  arms,  and  led  them  on  the  26th  against 
the  police  at  Bonlagh  Common.  O'Brien  es- 
caped after  the  fight,  and  a  reward  of  £800 
failed  to  lead  to  his  apprehension.  On  Au- 
gust  6,  however,  he  was  recognised  at 
Thurlee,  as  he  was  quietly  taking  a  ticket  for 
Limerick  and  lodged  in  Kilmainham  gaoL 
On  September  21  m  was  fried  at  Ckmmel  by 
a  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
But  his  punishment  was  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Unlike  his  fellow-conspirators, 
he  refused  a  ticket-of-leave,  and  was  sent  to 
Norfolk  Island.  In  1866  he  received  a  free 
pardon,  and  returned  to  Ireland.  He  died  at 
Bangor  in  Wales,  and  the  traiuportation  of 
his  remains  from  thcoice  to  Ireluid  led  to  a 
Nationalist  demonsfration.  In  {sivote  life 
he  was  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  kind- 
hearted  of  men. 

O'Brimu,  Thb  Sept  of,  the  most  power- 
ful clan  in  Munster,  their  chief  stronghold 
being  the  city  of  Limerick,  claimed  descent 
from  Brian  Bom.  In  1643  Murrough  O'Brien 
was  made  Earl  of  Thomond  for  life.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  displayed  more  than 
the  usual  eagerness  for  Church  lands;  he 
sent  a  paper  to  England  called  the  "  Irish- 
man's Bequest,"  asking  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge men  to  oonvwt  the  people.  Ulti- 
matcJy  all  his  dignities  fell  to  his  nephew, 
Bona^  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish 
custom  of  tanistry,  he  had  supplanted.  The 
fourth  earl  was  a  distinguished  acddier,  and 
fought  against  the  Spanituds  at  Eiiuale.  The 
family  became  extinct  in  1741. 
BnAe,  Attast  FMra«M, 

OlHwan*  Pnblioatioiui  Aot.  In 

1867,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  succeeded 
in  passing  a  bill  to  suppress  the  traffic  in 
obscene  publications,  pnnta,  pictures,  and 
other  articles. 

Ooowdonal  Confbrmity,  Thb  Bill 
Against,  was  designed  to  prevent  Dissentws 
from  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Test  Act  (q.v.)  only  ao  feur  as  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  office  or  membership  of  a  corpo- 
ration. It  was  introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  1702  by  three  Tory  members,  one  of  whom 
was  Henry  St.  John,  and  provided  that  anyone 
who  attended  a  dissenting  meeting-house  after 
having  taken  the  sacrament  and  test  for  offices 
of  trust  or  the  magistracy  of  corporations 
should  be  immediately  disnuased,  ana  heavily 
fined.  This  unjust  measure  passed  the  Com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  thou^ 
Queen  Anne  put  great  pressure  on  that  House 
to  pass  the  bill.  A  similar  fate  attended  it  in 
the  following  year,  and  again  in  1704,  when 
the  more  violent  Tories,  led  by  Nottingham, 
proposed  to  carry  it  through  their  opponents 
by"tackingit"tothe  Land  Tax  BiU.  Inl'U, 
however,  Nottingham  and  his  "Dtnnals" 
formed  an  unprincipled  ooalitioD  with  the 
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Wliigs,  the  terms  bemo;  that  the  latter  should 
BDpport  the  Occaaional  CVHiframity  Bill,  and 
it  accordinglr  became  law,  the  money  fine 
bein^  redacod  from  £100  to  £40.  Thu  dis- 
creditable Act  continued  in  force  ontil  1719, 
when  General  Stanhope  introduced  a  measure 
under  the  conning  title  of  a  "  Bill  for  strength- 
aning  the  Froteotant  Intereet,"  by  which  the 
Occasional  Conformity  Act  and  the  Schism 
Act  were  aboliihed,  but  from  which  he  was 
forced  to  exclude  the  Test  Act. 

Staahops,  EUL  <tf  JIHgn  t^AwM.  anl  BM.  </ 
Aif.,  nd.  Li  ah.  9 1  l&£am,mg.i. 

Oohtarlony,  Sir  Datid  (i.  1756,  d. 
1826),  after  having  served  in  the  Oamatio 
under  Hastings  and  Coote,  first  appears 
prominently  as  Colonel  Ochterlony  in  the 
capacity  of  Baeidmt  at  Ddhi  (1803),  after 
the  conquest  of  Scmdia'a  French  troops.  In 
this  capacity  he  condacted  the  (bfence  of 
Delhi  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  when 
Holkar  beaieged  it  on  his  return  from  Malwa 
in  1804.  In  1814  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  division  destined  to  act  against 
Umnr  Singh  in  the  Goorkha  War.  Driving 
TTmuT  Singh  from  point  to  point  he  at  last 
shot  him  up  in  Malawn.  He  was  raised  to 
the  tank  of  a  major-general,  and  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  B^h,  being 
the  first  of  the  Company's  officers  to  attain  to 
that  honour.  In  18IR,  Sir  David  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  for  the  second  Goorkha 
campaign,  and  brought  it  to  a  snoceariul  oon- 
duBion.  AAer  the  war  he  was  appointed 
British  Bemdent  in  Malwa  and  Bajpootana, 
and  as  such  had  in  1823  to  deal  with  the  dis. 
puted  sucoeesionat  Bhurtpore.  The  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Amherst,  disapproved  of  Sir 
David's  measures,  and  he  was  reprimanded. 
He  thereupon  resigned.  The  treatment  he 
had  received  broke  his  heart,  and  he  retired 
to  Meerut,  where  he  died  within  two  months. 

CyConnell,  Daniel  {b.  Aug.  6,  1776,  d. 
1847),  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
very  ancient  family.  He  studied  at  Louvain, 
St.  Omer,  and  Douai;  was  driven  from  the 
Continent  by  the  French  BevolutitHi,  and  went 
to  London  to  read  for  the  bar.  In  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  family  be  came  forward 
(Jan.  13,  1800)  as  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Union,  soon  became  the  leader  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  in  1823  founded  the 
Oathcdio  Association.  In  1826,  he  was  pro- 
secuted for  saying,  "that  he  hapei  some 
Bolivar  would  anae  to  vindicate  Catholic 
rig^ta,"  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill. 
It  was  at  his  instigation  that,  in  the  year  1826, 
the  Catholics  began  to  show  their  power  at 
elections.  In  1828,  he  himself  stood  against 
Yesey  Fitzgerald,  and  by  means  of  the 
"forties"  won  the  &mou5  Clare  election, 
his  opponent  retiring  after  five  days*  poUing. 
His  mfiuoice  in  the  same  ^ear  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  collision  between  tiie 
Catholics  and  the  Orangemen,  which  seemed 

BUT,-2&* 


impending.  The  Emancipation  Bill  followed, 
but  O'ComieQ  having  been  elected  before  was 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  He  presented 
himself  (May  l&,  1829), and  pleaded  with  great 
ability  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat ;  his  an> 
plication  was  refused,  and  a  new  writ  iasued, 
but  O'Connell  was  returned  unopposed  and 
allowed  to  take  his  seat.  Hewasnowcalledthe 
'*  Liberator  "  in  Ireland,  and  was  the  object  of 
intoise  adoration  on  the  part  of  the  people.  In 
1S31,  he  was  forced  to  plead  guilty  to  a  charge 
of  holding  illegal  meetings ;  although  he  was 
not  punished,  his  influence  was  shaken  at  the 
time.  He  in  vain  opposed  the  Coercion  Act 
of  1833,  but  did  much  service  to  the  Whigs 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Reform.  After- 
waids,  (VConneUand  his  "tail,'*  as  his  fol- 
lowers in  Parliament  wore  derisivdy  called, 
were  for  scmie  time  able  to  exercise  great  in- 
fluence in  that  assembly,  for  he  held  the 
balance  between  Whigs  and  Tories.  In  1838, 
however,  he  had  to  submit  to  a  reprimand 
from  the  Speaker  for  accusing  a  membra  of 
perjury.  In  1840,  he  revived  the  BeMal 
agitation,  and  in  1843,  uttered  language  that 
was  considered  treasonable  at  the  monster 
meetings  he  convened.  But  when  govern- 
ment forbade  the  meeting  at  Clontarf  on 
October  7,  he  failed  to  make  good  his  words, 
and  the  Toung  Ireland  party,  among  whom 
were  the  most  talented  of  his  followers, 
separated  from  him.  O'Connell  and  his 
more  immediate  followers  were  arrested  aud 
prosecuted  for  conspiracy.  A  jury,  entirely 
composed  of  Protestants,  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment, and  to  a  fine  of  £2,000.  The  English 
House  of  Lords  by  three  to  two  reversed  this 
decision.  This  result  was  hailed  with  enthu- 
siasm, but  the  Repeal  agitation  was  neverthe- 
less crushed.  O'Conndl  lived  for  some  years 
longer,  but  his  health  was  giving  way.  On 
Feb.  8,  1847,  he  delivered  ms  last  speech  in 
the  Commons,  and  died  soon  after  at  Genoa. 
In  England  he  was  scarcely  looked  upon  as  a 
serious  personage,  and  derisive  epithets  such 
as  the  **  bi^  begguman,"  were  constant^'  ap- 
{died  to  him.  Bnt  in  Catholio  Ireland  the 
influence  obtained  by  his  ohaiaoter,  his  ener- 
getic championship  of  tlw  cause  of  his  co- 
religionists, and  his  powers  as  a  popular  orator, 
was  unprecedentedly  great. 

Hur,  CoMt.  RiiL  of  Bug.;  Atmual  Et^Urt 
O'Connell'B  SpMohw,  edited  br  hia  son  t  nnn, 
Sme\ieht»  v<m  Enulond  wtt  ISli;  J.  HoCarfhj, 
BiMt.  of  Our  Own  TixM*. 

O'Connell  Centenary,  Thb  (August  6, 
1876),  Was  celebrated  by  processions  and  ban- 
quets in  Dublin.  It  led  to  a  furious  quarrel 
between  the  Home  Rulers  and  the  Nationalists, 
which  brought  the  banquet  in  the  evening, 
presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin, 
to  an  untimely  end ;  part  the  guesta  wish- 
ing Mr.  Gavan  Dn^,  and  not  Mr.  Butt,  to 
be  assodated  with  uie  toast  of  the  "legia* 
lativQ  independenco  of  Ireland.** 
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OXkmnOTf  Abtkdb,  heir  expectant  to 
Lord  Lon^aeville,  an  intuDate  friend  of  all  the 

"Rnglinh  WhigB,  wfts  OQe  of  the  United  Irish- 
men from  1 796.  In  that  year  he  wae  with  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  in  France,  and  concerted 
vith  Hoche  for  an  invasion.  In  1797  he  was 
imprisoned  in  Dublin  Castle,  but  was  soon 
released.  Though  the  goTemment  whs  aware 
of  his  treason,  it  was  unabk  to  produce  its 
information.  O'Connor  now  estahlished 
Tirulent  papers  like  the  Pre**  and  the  Northern 
Star,  advocating  assassination.  On  Feb.  27, 
1798,  while  on  his  way  to  the  French  Direc- 
tory, as  envoy  of  the  Irish  insurrectionary 
party,  he  was  arrested  at  Margate,  and 
brot^t  before  the  Maidntooe  assises.  All 
the  most  distingaished  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, however,  came  forward  as  witnessee 
to  character,  and  he  was  acquitted.  He 
returned  to  Ireland,  but  was  arrested  on 
another  charge,  and  kept  in  priscoi.  In  1798 
Lord  ComwaUis  gave  him  and  his  confede- 
rates a  pardon  on  condititm  of  a  full  confes- 
sion oi  his  treason.  TioB  he  did  in  a  tone  of 
bravado  before  acommittee  (tf  tiie  Lords.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Fort  George,  and  kept  there 
till  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  American 
government  refused  to  receive  him,  and  he 
vent  to  FVance. 

Fronde,  Engliih  in  IrtUmd  ;  MaBgikre,  Hut. 

O'Connor,  Fearqdb.  [OHARTurrs.] 

O'Connor,  Roderick,  King  of  Con- 
naught,  and  last  native  King  of  Ireland  {d. 
1198),  was  the  son  of  Turlough  O'Connor. 
In  1161  he  attempted  to  succeed  to  his  father's 
power,  bat  was  unable  to  recover  it  till 
(VLoagfaliD,  of  Ulster,  died  (1166),  and  he 
was  then  recognised  in  the  north  at  least  as 
Lord  of  Ireland.  [For  his  struggles  with 
Dermot  and  the  English,  see  article  on 
Ireland.]  In  cruelty  he  was  fully  equal 
to  D«rmot ;  thus  he  put  to  death  a  son  and 
grandson  of  that  king,  who  were  his  hostages. 
It  was  by  bis  command,  too,  that  the  eyw  of 
all  his  own  brothers  were  put  out.  When 
Henry  IX.  came  over  to  Ireland  in  person,  all 
he  could  obtain  from  O'Connor  was  that  he 
confiented  to  receive  his  envoys,  De  Lacy 
and  Fitz-Aldhelm.  In  1175,  however,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  through  am- 
bassadors at  Windsor,  He  thereby  acknow- 
ledged himself  as  Henry's  vassal,  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  tribute.  In  return  tbe  English 
king  recognised  him  as  overbrd  of  all  Ireland 
which  was  not  in  the  hands  either  of  the  king 
himself  or  of  hts  Norman  barons.  Revolt  of  his 
sons  embittered  his  later  years,  and  in  1182, 
after  a  fierce  civil  war,  he  resigned  the  crown 
to  his  eldest  son,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died,  at  the  mature  age  of  eighty-two. 
Hoore,  Hi*t.  of  Inland;  Oirsldna  CambrenaU, 

BxpHmatio  Hihem.,  and  Topographia  Hibtm.; 

Th*  Ckrimiclt  ofilu  Fow  Itadtrt. 

O*0oii]um.  Tn  SiPT  or  thk,  was  kmg 


supreme  in  Connau^t-  [O'CoinfOB,  Ron- 
EEicK.^  Feidlim,  Sodericlrs  successor,  was 
recognised  as  chief  after  a  fierce  dvil  war,  in 
whidi  he  triumphed  by  the  aid  of  the  De 
Buivhs.  In  the  invaaon  of  Edward  Bruce, 
the  O'Connors  at  first  sided  with  the  EngUsh, 
but  soon  after  they  changed  sides,  and  the 
slaughter  at  Athanry  in  1316,  put  an  end  to 
ttieir  existence  as  a  great  clan.  [Coxhauoht.] 

Hooce,  HW.  of  Irriamt;  Lingaid,  UUt.  ^ 
Bng. 

Octennial  Bill  (1768).  In  1761  an 
agitation  for  a  Septennial  Bill  had  begun  in 
Ireland,  where,  tiU  then,  a  Parliament  was  of 
necessity  dissolved  only  by  the  king's  death. 
In  1761  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  passed,  but 
thourii  returned  from  England,  an  error  of 
the  draftsman  served  as  an  excuse  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  for  rejecting  it.  In  Oct, 
1767,  the  agitation,  however,  recommenced, 
chiefly  because  the  bill  had  not  been  men- 
tioned in  thespeech  from  the  throne.  In  1768 
it  was  finally  introduced  as  an  Octennial  BUI, 
and  passed, 

October  Clnb,  The  (I710),  was  com- 
posed," says  Hallam,  "  of  a  strong  phalanx 
Toiy  members,  who,  though  by  no  means  en- 
tirely J  aoobite,  wen  chiefly  inflnenoed  by  those 
who  were  sndt*'  "  It  had  long  been  costo- 
mary,"  says  Mr.  Wyon,  "  for  the  members  <si 
a  party,  when  some  important  measure  was 
b^ore  Parliament,  to  meet  at  a  tavern  tot 
the  purpose  of  concerting  a  plan  of  action. 
The  society  was  termed  a  club."  Soon  after 
the  beginning  of  1710,  a  few  of  the  extreme 
Tories  began  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  at 
the  "  Bell,"  in  Westminster.  "Thepaanratd 
of  this  club — one  of  easy  remembrance  to  a 
country  gentleman  who  loved  his  ale — was 
October."  The  October  Club  soon  set  itself 
to  work  to  undermine  the  power  of  Harley, 
whose  moderation  they  scorned.  It  whs 
from  thence  that  the  Jacobites  looked  for 
supporters  in  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne's 
rei^  The  Bolingbroke  faction  belonged  to 
the  October  Club.  They  took  great  deU^t 
in  vindictive  attacks  on  the  Whigs,  eepeciuly 
Sunderiand. 

Odel,  or  Udal,  Kioht,  is  a  tenure  of  land 
that  still  prevails  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Islands,  and  which  before  the  growth  of 
feudalism  was  the  ordinary  tenure  of  the 
Teutonic  races.  [Alodial  Land.]  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  lies  in  the  fact  that  land  held 
by  this  right  is  held  absolately,  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  superior.  Odal  right  is  thus 
antagonistio  to  feudalism,  whkdi  tecognised 
only  servioB  as  a  title  to  Imd. 

OdO,  Archhidiq)  of  Csnterhnry  (942— 
968),  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  Danish 
chi^tains  who  had  taken  part  in  the  invasion 
of  870.  Odo  was  attracted  by  the  i»«aching 
of  a  Christian  missionary,  and  embraced  the 
fThTiBtinn  iUth.  He  was  adopted  1^  Aroh- 
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iHshop  Athfilm,  and  in  926  was  made  Buhop 

of  Eamsbury,  In  942  Donstan'a  influence 
gained  Odo  the  aruhbiahopric.  The  arch- 
bishop-elect at  once  declared  hia  intention  of 
becoming  a  monk,  thoa  placinf^  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  party  of  reform  m  the  Church, 
whose  object  it  -was  to  encooiage  monastioiBm, 
introduce  tiie  Benedictine  rub,  and  enforce 
celibacy  amongst  the  clergv.  During  the 
reign  o*f  Edred  this  party  had  the  ascendency, 
but  hia  Bucceasor,  Edwy,  seema  to  have  joined 
the  party  of  the  secular  clergy.  Odo  and 
Dunstan  declared  that  Edwy'u  marriage  with 
Elgiva  was  unlawful,  and  after  a  great  deal 
of  violent  dispute,  Edwy  consented  to  divmce 
her.  The  story  of  Odo'a  cruel  persecnti<»a 
of  Elgiva  is  in  all  probalnli^  absolutely 
mythical.  [DuNSTAK.] 

William  of  UalmealwiT;  Hook,  ArMUkop* 
qf  Can  ttrbury. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  {d.  1096),  was  the 
half-brother  of  William  the  Conqueror,  whom 
he  accompanied  and  greatly  assisted  in  his 
invasion  of  JSnglana.  In  1067,  during 
William's  abaence  in  Kormandy,  he  acted 
as  regent  of  the  kingdom  in  conjunctioD  with 
William  Fitz-Osbem.  Their  harsh  and  op- 
pressive rule  contributed  to  the  risings  of  the 
English  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which 
disquieted  the  early  part  of  William  I.'s 
reign.  However,  in  1073  he  was  again  ap> 
pointed  regent,  and  helped  to  cmah  the  rebel- 
Uon  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk. 
He  waa  munificently  rewarded,  raised  to  the 
second  rank  in  the  kingdom,  and  given  the 
earldom  of  Kent  and  several  rich  manors. 
He  now  aimed  at  the  papacy,  but  his  am- 
bitious projecto  were  cut  short  by  the  king, 
who  had  him  arrested  as  Earl  oi  Kent,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
William's  death.  Thongh  he  was  released 
and  restored  to  his  earldom  and  estates  by 
KuIqs,  he  joined  Robert  in  his  invasion  of 
England.  Being  taken  prisoner  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  the  country,  and  retired  to 
Normandy,  where  he  acted  as  minister  to 
Robert,  and  accompanying  him  on  the 
Crusade  died,  it  is  said,  si  the  Aoga  of 
Antioch. 

OxderionsTUalis,  BULSedn.;  Tttm»n,VtT- 
manCoaguMt. 

O'Doutttll*  Baldbaao,  tiie  descendant 
of  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  waa  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  government  when 
he  heard  that  hia  countrymen  had  risan 
i^ainst  the  Revolution  settlement  of  1688. 
"nie  Spanish  king  refused  him  permission  to 
jtdn  them.  He  thereupm  made  his  escape, 
and  after  a  circuitous  route  through  Turkey 
he  landed  at  Kinsale.  Hia  appearance  excited 
great  enthusiasm;  8,000  Ulster  men  joined 
him,  and  he  came  to  the  asnstance  of  the 
garrison  at  the  first  siege  of  Limerick.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Itwl  at  Aghrim  it  was 
hoped  that  he  would  come  to  the  defence 


of  Galway.  But  he  studioosly  hdd  aloof. 
Soon  afterwards  he  joined  the  English  army 
with  a  few  of  his  devoted  followers,  and 
on  several  occasions  did  valuable  serrioe  to 
William. 

Muaolaj,  Bi$t.  ^  Bug. 

O'Doimell,  Hoou,  called  Bed  Hugh 
{d.  1602],  was  son  and  heir  of  Bory 
U'Donnell,  Earl  of  Tyrconnd.  In  1688  he 
was  treacherously  seuwd  by  order  of  Sir  John 
Ferrot,  and  kept  a  prisoner  at  Dublin  aa  a 
hostage  for  his  lather's  good  behaviour.  He, 
however,  escaped  after  three  years*  captivity, 
and  at  once  joined  Hugh  O'NeiL  In  1601 
he  commanded  the  O'DonneUs,  who  marched 
with  O'Neil  to  raise  the  siege  of  Kinsol^  and 
th^  defeat  there  is  said  to  have  been,  in  part 
at  least,  due  to  his  impetuosity,  tn  1602  he 
sailed  to  Spain  with  a  long  train  of  followers, 
and  waa  received  by  the  court  with  great  dis- 
tinction, but  died  Boon  afterwardSi 
Uoore,  Hut.  ^  Inland. 

ODonncHf  Bory,  Earl  of  TWconnel 
{d.  161 S),  waa  broth w  of  Bed  Hugh  O'Donnea 
In  1603  he  gave  up  his  Irish  title,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  his  lands  and  the  earldom 
from  Janus  I.  In  1607,  however,  he  seems 
to  have  con^iired  wiUi  CNeil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  and  witb  him  at  all  events  he  went 
abroad,  where  he  died  after  bdng  attainted 
in  1612. 

0*DAHTlft11g,  Thb  Sbpt  op  th>,  were 
powerful  in  Uwer,  where  the  O'Neils  were 
their  hereditary  foes  and  rivala.  Calwagh 
O'Donnell  was  captured  by  Shane  O'Xeil, 
together  with  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  his 
wife,  in  1660,  and  remained  a  prisoner  till 
1664,  and  even  tiien  he  had  to  purchase  his 
release  W  the  loss  of  a  laige  part  of  his 
lands.  In  James's  reign,  however,  he  re- 
gained hia  posaessiona,  and  became  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel.  Soon  afterwards,  being  involved 
in  a  plot,  he  fied,  and,  with  hia  family,  became 
prominent  at  the  Spanish  court. 
Fronde,  Bitt.  of  Eng. 

Offih,  King  of  Mercia  (767 — 796),  was  of 
the  royal  boose  of  Mercia,  though  not  nearly 
related  to  Ethelbnld,  the  last  sovereign  in 
the  direst  fine  of  desoent.  He  drove  out 
the  usurper  Beomred,  and  quickly  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
him  Mercia  became  the  greatest  power  in 
Britain.  He  thoroughly  subdued  Kent  by 
his  victory  at  Otford  in  774,  infiicted  in  777 
a  great  defeat  on  Wessex  at  Bensington,  and 
annexed  Oxfordshire  to  Mercia.  He  fre- 
quently defeated  the  Wel&h,  and  pushed  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia  westward.  To  raotect 
his  frontiers  he  constructed  from  the  Wye  to 
the  Dee  a  dyke,  the  remaining  traces  of  which 
still  bear  his  name.  To  strengthen  his  power 
he  got  leave  from  the  Pope  in  786  to  establish 
at  Lichfield  an  archbtslK^ric  independent  of 
the  see  of  Caoterbnxy.  ^e  murder  of  EtheU 
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bert  of  East  Anglia  ia  one  great  blot  on  OfEa'a 
character.  On  the  whole  he  appeara  to 
have  been  a  viae  and  humane  ruler,  and  to 
have  encouraged  learning.  He  drew  up  a 
co«le  of   lawB   which    have  unfortunately 

erisbed.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  Churdi 
th  at  home  and  abrtwui,  and  founded  many 
monasteries,  among  which  was  the  great 
abbey  of  St.  Albans. 

A*9lo-aiK<m  Chrtm.1  Matthew  FaxiM,  Tita 
iwntm  Marvm;  lAppenbeiK,  Jnglo-SoMH 
irtMff* .-  J.  S.  Ore«n,  Tht  MaUng  ^  StigUmd. 

Offaley,  I^bs  Thomab  {d.  1636],  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  ninth  Karl  of  Kildare.  He 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 

Swer,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion, 
e  was  totally  d^eated  near  Naas,  and  sent 
to  England  as  a  prieoner,  where  1^  and  five 
of  his  ancles  weie  hanged  at  Tyboxn. 

Oglttthorpa.  Qembkal  Jakbs  Edwabu 

(K  1698,  rf.  1786),  after  serving  in  the  army 
with  distinction,  was  returned  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  HaslemHre  (1722).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  philanthropy,  and  founded  the 
colony  of  G^rgia,  and  an  asylum  for  debtors. 

Ol&f  (Anlaf)r  Haholdson  (or  St.  Oi^) 
(d.  1030),  was  brought  up  in  the  kingdom  of 
Novgorod,  and  at  an  eany  age  put  to  sea  on 
a  buccaneering  expedition.  He  next  appears 
as  the  friend  of  the  Norman  dukes,  and  fought 
as  Ethelred's  ally  in  England.  Finding  that 
Canute  had  his  hands  fall  in  England,  he 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  for  the  crown 
td  Norway,  and,  leaving  England,  was  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  himself  there.  Canute, 
when  he  found  himself  secure  in  England, 
set  out  with  a  magnificoit  fleet,  largely 
manned  by  English,  to  assert  hie  sopremacy, 
which  Olaf  had  denied.  The  TSixnrepaxi 
king  fled  before  him  into  Sweden,  where 
he  managed  to  secure  the  help  of  many 
outlaws  and  broken  men.  'With  them,  and  a 
faithful  knot  of  permnal  friends,  he  returned 
to  Norway  to  regain  his  throne.  At  the 
battle  of  StiekUttead,  he  was  defeated  and 
slt^  (1030).  His  body  was  hastUy  buried, 
but  was  later  taken  up,  being  found  incor- 
rupt, and  buried  in  great  state  in  a  shrine 
at  Trondhjem  (Drontheim}.  Many  English 
churches  are  consecrated  to  him.  Tooley 
Street,  in  London,  still  preserves  his  name  in 
the  old  Danish  quarter. 

SnoTTo  StDrtesoa,  fi^fnufcrwgla ;  SknlMon, 
Ola/t  3aDa  apnd  ScHpta  Hut.  Itlandonan ;  Saxo 
Oraoiiiiaticus,  Htit.  IiantM,  lib.  z. )  maurar, 

Olaf  (Anlaf),  Tktowaboh  (d.  1000), 
was  the  son  of  a  Norwegian  sea-king  of 
royal  blood,  and  was  piobaUy  bom  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  acooants  of  nis  early  days, 
which  originate  in  a  Latin  chronicle,  now 
lost,  are  not  to  bo  trusted.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  Engli^  annals  Is  probably  988, 
when  Watchot  was  harried,  and  Oova,  the 


Devonish  thane,  slain,  and  many  men  wiUi 
him ;  but  in  993  we  are  told  how  he  came 
with  450  ships  to  Stone,  and  thence  to  Sand- 
wich, and  thence  to  Ipswich,  harrying  all 
about,  and  so  to  Maldon.  Here  he  was 
met  by  Brihtnoth,  the  famous  ealdoiman, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew.  Next  year,  with 
Bweyn,  the  Danish  king,  he  laid  si^  to 
Ixmdon,  but  failed  to  take  it.  They  then 
hamed,  biumt,  and  slew  all  along  the  tea- 
coasts  of  Essex,  Kent,  Suseez,  and  Hamp- 
ehire.  On  receipt  of  £16,000  they  speed  to  a 
peace,  and  Olaf  promised  never  again  to  vimt 
England  save  peac^ully.  Next  spring  he 
went  to  Norway  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
from  Earl  Hacon;  here  he  ruled  for^  five 
years,  dtmng  which  tame  be  eatabliahed 
Chricraanity  in  l&e  variouB  districts  of  Norway 
andhercoloniee.  He  disappeared  mysteriously 
afterahatOe  tlmt  he  had  lost;  rumours  of  his 
living  at  Bome  and  the  Holy  Lend  as  a  hermit 
werelong  rife  in  the  North. 

Anflo-Baxon  CJirwu;  Snoiro  StnrleaoD,  H4im- 
itrfatpla;  XMnmc,  BtUknmg  ibs  SormtgUtkm 

OldOMUe*  Sib  John,  Loan  CoBam  {d. 
1417),  was  a  member  of  the  royal  houaehtud 
and  a  personal  6iend  of  Henry  V.  He  was 
the  leader  of  the  Lollards.  In  1418  the 
clergy  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  by 
indicting  Oldcastle.  He  refused  to  appear 
before  Convocation,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. At  last,  compelled  to  attend  before  « 
spiritaal  court  at  St.  Paal*8,  he  yet  refused  to 
recant  his  opinion,  and  re-asserted  many  of 
his  former  statements,  declaring,  among 
other  thiols,  that "  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and 
the  friars  constitated  the  head,  the  membera, 
and  the  tail  of  antichrist."  Thereupon  he  was 
raononnced  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Toww.  Making  his  escape,  he  was  expected 
to  put  himself  at  t^e  head  of  a  lai^  body  of 
fol£>werB,  who  assembled  in  St.  Giles's 
Fields;  but  Henry's  promptitude  prevented 
the  rising,  and  Oldcairtle  escaped  from  Iitm- 
don.  In  L41fi  he  attempted  to  excite  a  rebel- 
lion, and  in  1417  he  was  captnred  in  the 
Welsh  Marches,  and  put  to  deaOi  as  a  heratio 
and  a  traitor.  "  Perhaps  we  shall  most  safely 
conclude,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  from  the  tenor 
of  history,  that  bis  doctrinal  creed  was  far 
sounder  than  the  prindplee  which  gnided 
either  his  moral  or  political  conduct.  &x 
John  Oldcastle  married  the  heiress  Ot  the 
barony  of  Cobham,  and  in  her  li^it  was  sum- 
moned  to  ParUament  as  Lord  CoUuun,  by 
whidi  name  he  is  often  known.  [Lollamdb.] 

Old  Sunun  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
Roman  Sorbiodunum.  The  Sajutns  in  653 
captnred  it  frcan  the  Briton^  and  named 
it  Searesbyrig.  In  960  a  witenagemot 
was  held  at  Old  Sarum,  and  the  barons 
were  aasembled  here  by  William  in  1086. 
From  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  tall 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
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bidum;  but  the  town  then  followed  the 
ehorcli,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  plain; 
and  hereafter  it  has  continued  to  be  ahnost 
desuled.  Nevertheless,  it  seat  two  members 
to  Parliament,  and  it  was  for  Old  Sarum 
that  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  first 
aat  (1735).  In  1882  it  was  disenfraachised 
by  the  Kefonn  BilL 

OUt*  Braaoh  Petition,  Thi  (July, 

1775),  was  the  ultimatum  on  the  part  of  the 
American  colonies  prior  to  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendenoe.  It  was  a  petition  drawn  up  by 
Congress,  nigin^  the  king  to  direct  some 
mode  of  reconciliation.  Beapectfnl  and  oon- 
oiliatory,  the  petition  proposed  no  terms  or 
ocmditions,  though  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  colonies  would  insist  on  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes,  and  would 
require  some  solemn  charter  regulating  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  oountries  in  the  future.  The 
petition  was  entrusted  to  Richard  Penn,  joint 
proprietor  of  the  influential  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. But  on  his  anival  in  London  in 
August,  "  no  minister  waited  on  him  or  sent 
for  him,  or  even  asked  him  one  single  question 
about  the  state  of  the  colonies. "  The  king 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  petition  or 
its  bearer.  The  American  envoys  foresaw  too 
clearly  that  the  result  of  the  renisal  would  be 
bloodshed  ■  bat  Lturd  Dartmouth  cmly  expressed 
the  popular  misconception  of  the  gravity  of 
the  ntnation,  when  he  said  that  if  he  thought 
the  refusal  would  be  the  cause  of  sheddmg 
one  drop  of  blood  he  would  never  have  con- 
curred in  it.   [Qbouob  III.] 

Bancroft,  Hitt,  o/AtMrietM  £*m>liiftm,  U.,  o. 
4» ;  Staohope,  Bitt.  of  Bug.,  rL,  o.  SS. 

Omdnt-iilrOiiirah,,  -Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natic,  OD  the  death  of  Muiomet  Ali  (179&)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  and  debts  irf  his  father. 
Daring  his  administration  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  was  rapidly  declining,  and  the  re- 
Boorces  of  government  were  threatened  with 
extinction.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by 
Eur(n>ean  monejr-Ienders,  and  enabled  to  papr 
the  English  lubady,  and  thus  delta-  the  crisu 
for  a  uiort  time.  Xord  Hobart,  Clovemor  of 
Madras,  proposed  that  the  mortgaged  dis- 
tricts ^onla  be  ceded  to  the  Company  in 
lieu  of  the  subsidy.  This  the  Nabob  refused, 
and  also  a  similar  proportion  by  Lord  Mor- 
nington  in  1799.  On  the  outbr«ik  of  hosti- 
lities  with  .l^ppoo,  Lord  Welleeley  demanded 
a  war  contribution  of  three  laos  of  pagodas ; 
tiiis  was  promised,  but  not  paid,  various 
prc^HNdtions  of  cession  were  made  in  heu  of 
subsidy,  but  all  were  refused.  Meanwhile 
the  Nabob  had  continued  the  intercourse  and 
correspondence  with  Tippoo  which  his  father 
had  begun  in  violatiim  of  the  Treaty  of  1792, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam  proofs  of 
fhii  were  diawvered.  Before,  however,  any 
action  was  taken  the  Nabob  died  (1800). 

WtOmft  DtfoUkmi  MJD,  JTW.  laiKs; 


OmiolllUid  was  a  wealthy  banker  of 
Mooishedabad,  who  became  acquainted  wiUi 
the  plot  which  Meer  Jaffier  had  amnged 
with  Clive  for  the  destruction  of  Surajah 
Dowlah.  He  demanded  £300,000  as  a  bribe 
for  silence.  Clive  therefore  caused  two 
treaties  to  be  made  out — Uie  real  one  on  white 
paper,  in  which  Omichund  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  the  other,  the  false  one,  on  red. 
Clive  and  the  committees  signed  both,  hai 
Admiral  Watson  refused  to  sign  the  false 
one.  Clive  therefore  foiled  his  signature. 
When  Omichund  became  aware  of  the  de- 
ception that  had  been  pactised  upon  him,  he 
lost  his  reason. 

OTTail,  Comr,  Earl  of  Tyrone  (d. 
circa  1662),  joined  the  Qeraldines  in  their 
rebellion,  and  for  a  long  time  maintained 
himself  against  the  Engliiii  foroea.  In  1542 
he  consented  to  resign  his  title  of  "The 
O'Neil,"  and,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster,  want  over  to  England,  and  was  made 
Earl  of  Tyrone :  his  favourite,  though  ill^- 
timate,  son  Matthew  being  elevated  at  tiie 
same  time  to  the  peerage  w  Lord  Dungannon 
and  the  earldom  entailed  on  him.  On  his 
death,  a  funous  struggle  broke  out  between 
Matthew's  son  and  his  unole  Shane,  in  wliich 
the  latter  triumphed. 

OVeil,  HoGH,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  called 
"the  arch  rebel"  (d.  1616),  was  the  son  of 
Matthew,  Baron  of  Dun^mnon,  who  was 
himself  Uie  base  son  of  Coon  O'Neil,  the  first 
Earl  of  Tyrone.  He  first  appears  as  com- 
mander of  a  troop  of  hone  on  the  qaeen's 
ride  against  Desmond.  In  1587  the  rank 
and  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  is  aclcnowledged 
to  be  his,  and,  on  his  appeal  to  the  queen,  he 
is  also  invested  with  the  lands  attached  to  the 
earldom.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
H.  Bogenal,  but  was  suspected  of  having 
carried  her  off  by  force,  ^iterwards  he  was 
the  ally  of  Red  Hugh  CDonnell,  but,  never- 
theless, he  still  temporised  while-  he  sought  to 
obtain  help  from  Spain.  In  1597  he  at  last 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  assuming  the  royal 
tiUe  of  "  The  0*Neil,"  allied  himself  with  the 
neighbouring  clans.  After  some  fl^^ting,  he 
seemed  ready  to  mbmit,  and  allowed  the 
English  to  rebuild  Blackmter  Fort  He  was 
soon  in  aims  ai^in,  however,  and,  in  IS89,  he 
overthrew  Sir  H.  Bagenal  in  person  at  the 
battle  of  Blackwater.  TTlster,  Connau^t, 
and  Leinster  in  consequence  rose.  The 
queen,  now  thOTOughly  alarmed,  sent  over 
Uke  iWl  of  Essex  as  Lord-Iiieutenant.  He 
brought  with  him  ample  powers,  and  an  army 
of  20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  the  largest  Ire- 
land had  ever  seen.  The  two  leaders  met  near 
Ballyduich,  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Brenny ; 
a  truce  was  arranged,  and  Essex  consented  to 
submit  O'Neil's  demands  to  the  queen.  Iltey 
included  complete  freedom  of  reli^^ion  and  the 
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restoration  of  all  forfeited  land  to  the  O'Neils, 
the  O'Donnells,  and  to  Desmond.  Essex  soon 
after  left  Ireland,  and  Lord  Hountjoy  snc- 
ceeded  bjm  as  commander  of  the  E^litdi 
forces.  The  rest  of  the  country  gradu- 
ally suhnutted,  hut  O'Neil  still  held  out 
in  hopes  of  foreign  succour.  In  1601,  6,000 
Spaniards  at  last  landed  at  Einsale,  and 
some  2,000  more  at  Castlehaven.  Einsale 
was  at  once  besieged  by  Lord  Mountjoy  and 
the  Earl  of  Thomond.  0*NeiI,  joined  by 
O'Donnell,  and  by  Captain  Tyrel  vith.  the 
2,000  Spaniards  from  Cafitlehaven,  marched 
to  raise  the  siege.  ./Lgainst  his  own  better 
judgment,  he  engaged  the  English  forces  on 
Deo.  23,  1601,  and  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of 
1,200  killed.  In  crossing  the  Black  water  on 
his  retreat,  be  sofiered  another  severe  loss 
and  was  himself  dangerously  wounded.  The 
Lord-Deputy  then  followed  him  into  Tyrone, 
took  his  forte,  ravaged  the  country,  and  even 
broke  to  pieces  the  old  stone  seat  on  which 
the  O'NeiU  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
inaugurated  as  chiefs.  When  all  hopes  of 
Spanish  succonr  came  to  an  end  by  the  sur- 
render of  Kinsale,  and  finally  by  the  capture 
fd  Donboy  and  the  non-sailii^  of  the  Spanish 
arnuunent,  Mountjoy  induced  the  queen  to 
accept  O'Neirs  submission,  which  he  made  at 
Mellefont,  being  reinstated  in  his  earldom  of 
lyrone.  James  I.  at  first  treated  him  very 
kindly,  but,  when  the  English  shire  system 
began  to  be  introduced  and  the  penal  laws 
began  to  be  earned  ont,  Tvzone  conqnred 
with  Tyrconnel  and  the  Spanianb.  In  1607, 
thinking  himself  discovered,  he  fled  the 
country  and  settled  in  Borne,  where  he  died 
in  1616.  His  lands  were  confiscated  after  his 
flight.  Bv  the  death  of  his  eons  soon  after, 
this  brancn  of  the  O'Neila  became  extinct. 

Fronde,  Xng,  in  Iraland;  Hoon,  Hiit.  <tf  Irt- 
land;  Camden,  AniiaX«$  rman  ^nplicanm  *t 
Sibtrnieantm  ;  Morjaon,  Hut.  (/  Irilawd,  IfiSS. 

OMTeil,  Owes  Rob  {d,  1680),  had  been  an 
officer  in  the  Spanish  service,  but  returned  to 
ULfter,  and  in  July,  1642,  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  was  soon  hailed  as  "  The  O'Neil," 
thoogh  he  was  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
descMtt.  The  Coondl  entrusted  hhn  with  the 
cmnmand  in  Ulster ;  bat  he  was  not  at  first 
very  successful,  and  had  to  appeal  to  them  for 
help.  But,  on  June  6,  1646,  he  won  the 
rolendid  victory  over  Monroe's  Soots  and 
finglish  at  Benbnrb.  He  was  ommsed  to  the 
reconciliation  between  OnnoMe  and  the 
Catholics,  and,  in  1649,  went  so  far  as  to 
oome  to  an  agreement  with  Monk ;  but,  after 
RathmineB,  the  English  Parliament  refused 
to  agree  to  this  treaty,  and  he  then  proceeded 
to  join  Ormonde.  Before  he  could  effect  his 
purpose,  however,  he  was  struck  down  by  ill- 
ness, or,  as  some  say,  poison,  and  died  at 
Clonacter,  in  Cavan.  Lecky  says  of  him  that 
**  during  the  iriiole  of  his  career  he  showed 
himself  an  able  and  honoarable  man." 

Ltdr,  «i^«ad  fa  tU  JHfffctwuA  CSmtMrvi 


Fronde,  Eiulitk  in  Irtiand:  Warner;  Ctii*, 
Sitt.  c/  tkt  Life  <!f  Jamm,  DuIm  qf  Omvowb. 

O'Heil,  Shaiib(i/.1667),  was  the  legitimate 
eldest  son  of  Conn  O'NeiL  By  Henry  YIU.'s 
patent  the  earldom  of  IVronc^  as  granted  to 
C<mn,  was  to  descend  to  iutthew,  his  base  son, 
and  his  heizs.  Matthew  had  before  Conn's 
death  fallen  by  Shane's  hand,  but  his  son  was 
supported  by  England.  Shane  O'Neil,  how* 
ever,  got  recognised  as  the  O'fTeil  by  a  large 
part  of  the  cUn,  and  held  ont  in  rebellion 
against  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  his  penonal  foe. 
An  attempt  to  set  up  O'Donnell  against  him 
led  to  tiiat  chiefs  capture,  and  his  wife,  the 
Countees  of  Argyle,  became  Shane's  mistress 
(1560).  Never^eless,  however,  Shane  pro- 
lessed  himself  anxious  for  peace,  and  even  for 
an  English  wife ;  at  last  he  was  induced  with 
this  view  to  go  over  to  England,  where  he  was 
well  received^'  Elizabeth,  but  not  allowed 
to  return.  When,  however,  in  1661,  the 
young  Earl  of  Tyrone  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  Shane  was  allowed  to  depart 
and  at  once  succeeded  to  all  hie  nephew's 
power.  In  1564  the  Ijord-Deputy  made  an 
attempt  at  a  meeting  with  Shane  at  Dundalk 
to  induce  him  to  liberate  O'DoancU,  who  was 
still  his  prisoner.  This  he  finally  did,  but  on 
terms  sufficiently  humiliating  for 
and  its  ally.  Soon  after  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  submitted ;  he  was,  how* 
ever,  allowed  to  call  himself  the  O'Neil  till 
an  English  title  should  be  found  for  him  and 
the  garrison  of  Armagh  was  withdrawn. 
This  treaty  he  obeerved  very  fsithfoUy,  and 
in  accwdance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Eof  Ush 
he  attacked  and  fOr  the  time  destroyed  the 
Island  Soots  la  1664.  When  Sir  H.  Sidney 
came  over  as  Lord-Deputy,  he  refused  to 
restore  O'Donnell's  lands,  and  ravaged  the 
Pale ;  in  consequence  he  was  attacked  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Lord-Depnty,  ot  the  nUe, 
and  ai  the  O'Donnells,  and  in  1M7  all  hit 
forts  were  taken,  and  his  own  clan  abandimed 
him.  He  fled  to  the  Scots,  but  Oge  Mac- 
Cormel,  determined  to  revenge  the  d^eat  and 
fall  of  his  brother,  and  bad  nim  murdered  in 
his  camp.  Shane's  bead  was  stuck  up  in 
DuUin  1^  order  of  the  Lord>Deputy.  Shane 
was  a  remarkable  character,  and  Beems  to 
have  governed  Ulster  unoommonly  welL  It 
ia  also  evident  that  he  had  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  Elizabeth. 

Moore,  Hut.  qf  IrdtmAf    BUmi$  Fapmi 
Frouda,  But.  ofS»q. 

O'Veil*  SiK  Phbliu  {d,  1652),  a  relation 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was  one  of  the 
leaden  in  the  Ulster  rising  of  1641.  He  was 
a  weak  man,  and  the  only  one  among  the 
leadere  who  seems  to  have  zeally  allowed  and 
encouraged  outrages.  At  flnt  he  ^Mored  the 
prisoners,  hut  after  meeting  with  some 
reverses^  he  began  to  «zsoute  his  priaonen, 
and  (m  one  occadm  even  botnt  down 
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Annagh.  Early  in  1642  he  anuouDced  that 
he  waa  entrusted  with  a  royal  comtnisaion, 
and  showed  in  support  of  his  assertion  a 
parchment  with  the  Gtroat  Seal  of  Scotland. 
It  waa  probably,  but  not  certainly,  torn  from 
an  old  charter.  He  alao  began  to  style  him- 
self the  O'XeiL  In  July,  1642,  however,  the 
command  droimed  from  laa  feeble  hands,  and 
Owen  Roe  O'Kdl,  his  micceeaor,  expeesed  in 
atnmg  terms  horror  and  disgust  at  his  conduct. 
Sir  ^elim's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
greatly  distinguished  herself  in  protecting 
Qie  iHrotestants  from  her  son's  cruelty.  Sir 
Phelim's  chief  success  in  actual  warfare  was 
obtained  over  tiie  garrison  of  Droriieda.  In 
1632  he  was  tried  before  the  High  Gout  of 
Justice  at  Kilkenny,  presided  over  hy  Fleet- 
wood, and,  together  with  some  200  others, 
convicted  and  executed. 

Proude,  Bng.  in  Ireland;  Cute,  Bitt.  (/  th* 
Lift  ofJmm,  i>ufef  <tf  Ormimdt. 

O'H'ailji,  Thb  Sbpt  of  tub,  was  the  r^al 
race  of  Ulster,  descended  from  the  ancient 
laoe  which  governed  Ireland  before  the  days 
of  Brian  'B<mi.  In  Edward  Brace's  invarion 
their  chief  resigned  his  title  to  the  crown.  The 
regal  title  of  the  O'Neil  was,  however,  always 
borne  by  their  chief  when  he  was  in  arms 
against  England.  In  Elizabeth's  time  the 
O'Neil  submitted  {eirea  1543),  and  became 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  being  refused  the  earldom  of 
Ulster. 

llo(m,irW.^rnlait4. 
OnmgraiMI)  Tub,  was  a  term  whidi 
began  to  be  used  as  early  as  1689,  and 
was  applied  to  the  upholders  of  Bevolution 
principlea.  On  Sept.  21,  1796,  the  first 
Orange  lodge  was  instituted  by  the  Peep 
o'  Etay  Boys,  after  the  celebrated  battle 
of  Diamond.  The  lodges  soon  multiplied, 
their  ^ief  object  at  that  time  being  to 
disarm  the  CathoUcs,  who  indeed  had  no 
right  to  beep  arms.  By  1797  they  could 
muster  200,000  men.  Ikuny  noblemen  and 
^ntlemen  joined  them,  and  it  was  their 
inBuence  which  counteracted  that  of  the 
United  Irishmen  in  the  north.  In  1798  the 
reb^  were  more  afraid  of  them  than  of  the 
regular  troops,  but  Lord  Camden,  perhaps 
rightly,  refused  to  employ  them,  and  thereby 

£'ve  a  sectarian  chaiacter  to  the  rebellion. 
.  1825  they  were  dissolved  by  the  Associa- 
tion Bill.  In  1836  they,  however,  again 
numbered  146,000  members  in  England  and 
126,000  in  Ireland.  The  Dnke  of  Cumber- 
land was  Grand  Master,  and  the  Orangemen 
were  suspected  of  a  widi  to  change  the  suc- 
cession in  his  favour  by  tOTce  of  arms.  Con- 
sequently, after  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  their 
locoes  were  broken  up.  In  1845  th^  were 
agam  revived,  and  many  faotitm  ^hts  fol- 
lowed in  beland.  In  1869  great  excitement 
was  created  by  the  urest  of  thdr  Ghrand 
Uaater  for  violating  the  Party  Processioiis  Act. 
Fronde,  Am.  U  Inland  ;  Ibjr,  Cnwt.  Kid.  ; 


OrdaiiMxa,  Tub  LoiUM,  consisted  of  earls, 
barons,  and  bishop^  appointed  in  March,  1 310, 
to  hold  office  till  Midiaelmas,  1311,  and  to 
draw  up  ordinances  for  the  reform  of  the 
realm.  A  precedent  for  the  appointment  of 
such  a  commiseion  was  found  in  the  proceed- 
ings ol  the  Oxford  Parliament  of  1258,  and 
in  both  cases  it  is  noticeable  that  the  Com- 
mons had  no  share  in  the  matter.  The 
Ordainera  were  twenty-one  in  number,  vie, 
seven  bisht^  ei^t  earls,  and  six  bannu. 

Ordeal.  This  name,  once  written  ordal 
and  oniil,  etymologically  signifies  a  dietri- 
butioninto  "deals"  or  parts,  then  adiscrimi- 
nattiig,andUienadecidmg(Ger.  Urtheil},aaA 
was  given  to  a  peculiar  method  of  readung 
the  facta  in  criminal  cases  that  mode  a  feature 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  judicial  system.  Though 
represented  as  an  inheritance  from  Pagan 
times,  it  is  described  as  "a  reference  to  tiie 
direct  judgment  of  Gtod,"  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  as  an  alternative  to  those 
who  &iled  in  or  shrank  from  the  process  1^ 
compoigation  or  by  oath.  "  If  he  dure  not 
take  the  oath,"  says  an  old  law,  "  let  him  go 
to  the  triple  ordeaL"  Bat  the  recorded  det^s 
will  not  warrant  a  positive  statement.  We 
only  know  that  under  certiun  drcunutancee, 
whue  the  court,  sheriff,  bishop,  th^fns,  ftc., 
declared  the  law,  the  ordeal  was  expected  to 
reveal  the  facta.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
church.  After  three  days  of  severe  discipline 
and  austere  diet,  having  communicated  and 
made  oath  that  he  was  innocent,  the  accused 
person,  standing  between  twelve  friends  and 
twelve  foee,  when  a  special  service  had  con- 
cluded, plonged  his  arm  into  boiling  water, 
drew  out  a  stone  or  lump  of  irrai,  and  had  his 
arm  bandaged  by  the  priest.  This  was  the 
ordeal  of  water ;  or  he  was  called  on  to  seize 
a  bar  of  iron  that  had  lain  on  a  fire  till  the 
last  coUect  of  Uie  service  had  been  read,  carry 
it  for  three  feet,  aiul  hastm  to  the  altar,  when 
the  priest  promptly  wplied  the  bandages. 
This  was  the  ordeal  of  iron.  If  in  three 
days'  time  the  priest  could  say  the  arm  waa 
healed,  the  suffer  was  prmiounced  guiltless, 
if  not,  he  was  judged  as  one  convicted  of  God. 
Minor  or  less  accredited  ordeals  were  the 
coraned,  or  eating  of  the  consecrated'or  accused 
morsel,  and  the  easting  of  the  subject,  bound, 
into  deep  water.  If  the  former  did  not  choke, 
if  the  latter  threatened  to  drown,  it  was  taken 
as  a  proof  of  innocence.  Walking  on  burning 
ploughshares  also  appears  as  an  ordeal,  but 
seldom,  if  ever,  save  in  incredible  stories,  as 
in  that  told  of  Emma,  Canute's  widow. 

Ordeal  continued  after  the  Conquest,  tha 
Conquoor  allowed  it  to  Englishmen  when 
challenged  by  Normans  in  place  of  the  newly- 
introduced  tnal  bybattie.  "Domet4oy,"  PtM. 
Freeman  tells  us,  "  is  full  of  cases  in  which 
men  offer  to  prove  tiieir  righto  ...  by 
batUe  or  by  ordeaL"  In  the  Ajsise  of  Norfli- 
an^ton  (1176)  it  is  ordered  that  men  preemted 
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before  the  king's  juflticoB  for  the  darker  crimes 
should  "  go  to  the  judgment  of  water."  But 
it  fell  into  disrepute ;  the  Church  withdrew 
her  countenance  from  it;  other  proceesee, 
notably  the  crude  forms  of  the  jury  system, 
grew  into  favour;  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1216  abolished  it.  This  sealed  its  doom  in 
Englaad  as  elsewhere;  aletterof  Henrylll.'s 
to  the  itinerant  justices  in  1218  is  usually 
aoc^ted  as  marking  its  final  extinction. 

Falfrrare,  AiglUh  Comnurnvtaith ;  Llncfard, 
Hut.  tifEng,;  Stubbfl,  Conat.  Hiit.  ^j^ 

Ordericiui  Titalis  {b.  1076,  d.  1146) 
was  of  mixed  parentage,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Orleans  and  his  mother  an  English, 
woman.  He  was  born  in  England,  but  spent 
moat  of  his  time  at  Lisieux,  in  Noimandy. 
Ho  wrote  an  £eetetuutieal  Hittory,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  affairs  of  Normandy,  and  be  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  valuable  auUioiity  f  orthe 
reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son. 
The  first  part  of  his  work  deals  with  the 
histtny  of  uie  Church  from  the  b^finning  of 
the  Christian  era  to  the  year  866 ;  the  second 
part  gives  the  history  of  the  monastwy  of 
St.  Evroul ;  and  the  third  part  is  a  general 
history  of  erenia  in  Western  Chxirtoidom 
from  Carotingian  ttmes  down  to  the  year 
1141. 

The  best  edltfan  is  that  paUlshed  at  F«ris  bj 
Le  Fnvosb  and  a  tnaalatiOD  will  ba  found  m 
B<Au'a  ^ttngwrteM  Mbrmry, 

Ordsn  in  CohboU  axe  orders  the 
'BOVflrogn  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy 
CoimdL  Tbay  have  been  issued  in  times  of 
emergency.  In  1766  an  embargo  was  im- 
posed on  the  exportation  of  com,  becanse  of  a 
deficient  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  famine. 
Napoleon  I.*s  Berlin  decree,  declaring  the 
mala  of  the  British  Islands  to  be  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  called  fcoih,  on  Jan.  7,  1807,  an 
Order  in  Council  prohibiting  all  vessels,  under 
the  penalty  of  seizure,  from  trading  to  porta 
under  the  influence  of  France.  Further 
orders  bearing  upon  the  same  question  were 
issued  on  Nov.  11  and  21  of  the  same  year. 
On  April  26, 1808,  by  a  new  Order  in  Council, 
the  blockade  was  limited  to  Prance,  Htflland, 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  legality  of  Oraers  in  Council  has  been 
frequently  questioned.  They  have,  however, 
boen  authorised  by  statute  in  various  matters 
connected  with  trade  and  the  revenue  ;  and 
the  International  Copyright  Act,  7  and  8  Vic, 
cap.  12,  contains  a  clause  empowering  Uie 
crown  by  Order  in  Council  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  that  Act  to  works  first  published 
in  any  state  that  gives  a  like  privilege  to  the 
producticms  of  this  country. 

OrdlnuiOd  is  a  form  of  legislation  ap' 
posed  to  a  statute.  An  ordinance  has  been 
defined  as  "  a  regulation  made  by  the  king, 
by  himself,  or  in  his  council,  or  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  promulgated  in  letters 
patent  or  in  charter,  am  liable  to  be  recalled 


by  the  same  authority."  The  essential 
difference  between  an  ordinance  and  a  statute 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former  did  net  require 
to  be  enacted  in  Parliament,  and  miglU  be 
repealed  without  Parliament.  Moreover,  the 
orainanoe  is  the  temporary  Act  at  the  execu- 
tive ;  the  statute,  the  permanent  Act  of  the 
legidature.  From  the  earliest  days  of  Parlia- 
ment a  great  deal  of  jealousy  was  felt  on 
account  of  the  ordaining  power  of  the  king 
and  his  council.  It  very  froquently  happened 
that  an  ordinance  practicidly  repealed  or 
materiaUy  modified  what  had  been  enacted 
by  stab^ ;  and  in  1380  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Commons  praying  that  no 
(odinance  be  made  contnrv  to  the  common 
law,  the  ancient  customs  of  the  land,  or  the 
statutes  made  by  Parliament.  The  sovereign 
still  possesses  the  power,  which  must  be  given 
to  the  executive,  of  l^;iahiting  by  ordinance 
in  certain  cases.  But  these  onunanoes,  or 
Orders  in  Council,  as  they  are  termed,  are 
only  made  irith  the  Kmaent  of  Fftriiunent, 
are  in  most  cases  laid  before  the  two  Hooses, 
and  may  be  abrogated  by  Act  of  I^triiament 

OxdovioMf  Thb,  wtn  an  ancient  British 
tribe  who  occi^ed  the  north  of  Wake  and 
Anglesey. 

Or«gon  QnestioiL,  Thb.   The  treaty 

of  1783  between  the  United  States  and 
England  had  omitted  to  define  the  frontier 
betiveen  Canada  and  the  United  States  east- 
wards from  the  ^oat  lakes,  and  also  west- 
wards from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  leaving 
open  the  disposal  of  tihe  vast  district  lying 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tba 
Pacific.  In  Novembo*,  1 8 1 8,  a  convention  was 
concluded  between  the  two  governments  con- 
taining this  stipulation,  that  "  whatever  terri- 
tory may  be  claimed  by  one  or  other  of  the 
contracting  parties  ou  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  to  the  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
as  also  all  bays,  harbours,  creeks,  or  rivers 
thereon,  shaU  be  free  and  open  to  the  ships, 
citizens,  and  subjects  of  both  powers,  for  ten 
years  from  the  date  of  the  cdgnature  of 
the  present  convention."  This  convention 
was  renewed  Aug.  6,  1827,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  with  the  understanding  that  either 
party  might  reecind  the  stipulation  by  giving 
twelve  months'  notice.  The  boundary  ques- 
tion was  thus  left  still  in  abeyance.  Numerous 
difficulties  occurred,  and  in  1846  the  American 
legislature  gave  notice  that  the  existing  con- 
vention would  terminate  in  twelve  months.  A 
great  deal  of  indignation  had  previously  been 
excited  in  England  by  Preaiaent  Polk's  in- 
augural address  in  1846,  in  which  he  di^ 
tinctly  claimed  Or^n  as  part  of  the  United 
Stt^^s,  and  asserted  that  the  Americans  would 
maintain  their  right  to  it  by  force  of  arms  if 
necessary.  This  speech  was  replied  to  by 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  in  a  spirited  address  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Ikkgland  at  onoe  trans, 
mitted  a  pn^mntion  iOr  a  settUmeidi  and  tiiis 
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waa  OTmtoslly  acomted  by  the  United  Btatee. 
The  territory  was  then  equitably  divided  be- 
tween the  two  countriea  by  the  Oregon  Treaty 
of  1846.  The  north-west  frontier  waa  defined 
along  the  main  land  to  the  coast,  but  there 
were  some  minor  points  which  were  not 
defined  with  sufficient  precision  to  prevent 
mintftlw.  In  consequence  a  dinmte  uose  lider 
as  to  the  ownenhip  of  the  little  island  ot  San. 
Juan,  which  was  decided  by  arbitration. 

EUenbonnvh,  Piary,-  Martin,  of  tXt 

PHmw  Omtorti  Molaiworth.  BM.  ^Uikg. 

Orltord,  Eabl  or.  [Bvmill;  Walfolb.] 

OrkuMT  Mid  ffhaUaiid,  the  UOTthem- 
most  coonfy  oi  modem  SootUndt  consists  of 
two  groups  of  islands,  <rf  which  the  Orkneys 
are  the  southenunoet.  There  are  &int  traces 
of  their  having  been  originaUy  inhabited  by 
Picts.  If  Nennius  could  be  believed  {Mom.  Siat. 
Brit.,  p.  66a}  it  was  the  original  sememeat  of 
that  iuti(n.  In  a.d.  86  Agticola  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Orkneys,  hot  it  is  impiobBhie 
that  the  Romans  ever  effected  a  de&iite  oc- 
cupation. When  in  682  the  Pictish  king,  Bmde 
MacBile,  devastated  the  Orkney  Islands, 
ho  must  have  waged  war  against  some  civil 
foea.,  But  the  real  history  of  the  northern 
iilaiids  hwns  with  the  Scandinariaii  settle- 
ments, llieir  position  enosed  them  to 
Viking  outrages,  and  invitea  the  settlement 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  who  fled  beyond  sea 
from  the  tyranny  of  Harold  Hurfagr.  In  874 
Thorstein  the  Red,  son  of  a  Norse  King  of 
Dublin,  had  already  conquered  both  Ortmer 
and  Shetland,  and  Caithness  and  Sutherland. 
But  within  ten  years  Har&gr  himself  saile;! 
to  Orkney,  added  it  to  his  empiie,  and  ccnsti- 
tnted  it  an  earldom  in  &Toar  of  Rosnwald, 
who  handed  it  over  to  his  brother  Sigiu^ 
Jarl  Sigurd  soon  added  to  his  ^remment 
Caithness  and  Sutherland,  if  not  districts  still 
forthereouth.  It  is  unneceesaiy  to  enter  into 
the  detailed  history  of  the  Jarls  of  Orlmey,  of 
their  wars  with  the  Scots,  In  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  Ireland.  Their  district  waa  frequently 
split  up  into  two  portions,  held  by  different 
membera  of  the  reigning  family.  The  Scottish 
kings  claimed  some  in^finite' suzerain  rights 
over  Caithness,  but  Orkney  paid  scat  or  tribute 
to  Norway  alone.  Some  of  the  more  vaiiant 
of  the  earls  conquered  the  whtde  id  the 
districts  north  of  Uie  Spey,  but  the  evidence 
of  language  no  less  than  of  history  shovra  that 
"  Suther  land  "  was  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  district  permanently  occupied  by  the 
Norsemen.  UnHke  the  Hebrides,  the  jarldom 
of  Orkney  waa  not  only  conquered,  but  colo- 
nised. The  original  inhabitants  were  nearly 
extirpated.  To  this  day  the  language  of  the 
district  is  English,  the  nomenclature  Norse, 
the  laws  and  craistitution  purely  Scandinavian. 
The  udal  tenure,  and  the  Norse  poor  law  are 
but  things  of  yesterday  in  Orkney.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  by  Olaf  Try^* 
mm  in  997,  Orkney  becamB  tha  seat  cS  a 


bishopric,  and  Shetland  lator  of  an  andi> 
deaconry,  which  were  included  in  the  province 

of  IVoiulhiem.  But  the  obedience  of  the 
Bishop  of  Caithness  was  more  doubtfoL  Earl 
Thorfinn  (1014—1064),  the  founder  of  the 
cathedral  of  Kirkwall,  waa  almost  the  last  of 
the  great  conquering  Jarls  of  Orkney.  His 
coniraests  lapsed  on  his  death.  His  boob, 
Paul  and  Eriing,  who  joined  Harold  Har- 
drada's  expedition  to  England  in  1066,  ruled 
jointiy,  and  were  the  founders  of  two  lines  of 
earls.  The  son  of  Erling  was  the  famous  St. 
Magnus,  Malcolm  Canmore  by  his  marriage 
with  Thorfinn's  widow  brought  the  whole 
district  into  some  relation  with  the  Scottish 
crown.  But  in  1093  both  Orkneys  and 
Western  Isles  were  conquered  for  a  time  by 
iSagauB  Barefoot  of  Norway,  but  on  his  death 
in  1 104  the  native  jarls  regajned  their  practi- 
cally supreme  authority.  In  1196  William 
the  Id<m  definitely  subjected  Caithness  to  his 
throne.  In  the  next  century  the  earldom  of 
Caithness  was  divided  between  the  Angus 
and  M<»ay  families.  At  a  laterperiod  the 
Sindairs  got  poesesdon  of  it.  Tne  islands 
remained  under  the  nominal  suzeiaintjr  of  the 
Kings  of  Norway,  and,  after  the  Danish  con- 
quest, of  the  Kings  of  Denmark.  In  1470 
tiiey  were  handed  over  te  James  III.  as 
security  for  the  portion  of  his  wif^  Margaret 
<rf  TWitMrb,  ,At  the  same  ttma  tlui  Wshoprio 
was  transferred  ftom  the  province  of  Tnmd- 
hjem  to  that  of  St.  Andrews.  The  pledge  was 
never  redeemed,  and  at  last,  on  the  marriage 
of  James  VI.  with  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
pretensions  of  the  Danish  kings  were  more 
formally  ceded.  The  islands  were  constituted 
into  a  Scottidi  county,  though  it  was  not 
nnta  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  diat  Shetland 
had  any  voice  in  returning  Parliamentary 
representatives.  The  land  gradually  got  into 
the  bands  of  Scottish  proprietors,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  population  remained  Notse, 
though  that  language  died  out  with  the  ceeaa- 
tion  of  the  political  connection. 

Anderaon's  edition  ot  the  Orfc««iifiwjar  Saga  : 
Skene,  CtUia  Sootland;  Bobertaon,  SaotloM 
«nd«r  luT  Early  Kinft ;  Tortaei,  Oread«t ;  Baxzj, 
SiA^tfOrknty;  Barton,  Hut,  Scotland. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

OrlaaiUI*  Thi  Sukji  of  (1428—28),  was 
commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in 
October,  1428.  The  English  were  at  this 
time  maaten  of  the  whole  country  north  ot 
the  Loire,  and  were  anxious  to  ertend  their 
conquests  across  that  river.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  Orleans  should  be  taken, 
as  it  commanded  the  valley  of  the  Lcare.  The 
size  of  the  city  rendered  a  strict  blockade 
almost  impossible,  wh^  a  considerable  French 
force  harassed  the  benegen.  The  battle  dt 
Fatay,  which  was  fought  in  Februar>', 
1429,  seemed  to  deprive  the  bedded  of 
all  hope  of  succour,  and  the  fall  ot  Orleans 
was  certain,  when  the  sudden  rise  of  Joan 
of  An^  utd  the  oithusiaam  she  created. 
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aided  hy  Uie  skill  of  Duaoia  and  other 
generals  selected  by  her,  entirely  chan^^ed 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  Led  by  the  heroine  of 
Domromy,  the  French  succeeded  in  entering 
Orleans  in  April,  and  on  May  8  the  English 
raised  the  siege  and  retired,  heing  defeated 
with  conaideiatde  loss  ten  days  later  at  Fatay. 
Sir  £.  Creasy  places  the  siege  of  Orleans 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  and 
certainly  its  results  were  very  considerable. 
The  raising  of  the  siege  was  the  turn  of  the 
tide;  after  this  the  English  lost  town  after 
town,  fortress  after  fortress^  till  at  last,  of  all 
tlieiT  great  French  poaesBioDa,  Calais  alone 
vulc^  to  them. 

KoBstrelet,  Cht-oniguM;  Hiohelet,  Silt,  de 
Frmu3$,  voL  v. 

Orl^ton,  Adah,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
{d.  1346),  was  made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in 
the  year  1317,  and  translated  to  Winchester 
in  1333.  In  1323  he  was  accused  of  high 
treason  before  Parliament.  He  refused  to 
xeoognise  the  jurisdiction  of  a  lay  court, 
and  was  supported  by  all  the  other  prelates 
and  many  of  the  barons.  Edwu^  II. 
summoned  a  council  of  laymen  and  had 
Orletou  tried  before  them.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned,  and  his  property  seques- 
trated. Before  long,  however,  he  was  recon* 
died  with  the  Ung;  but  he  never  fergot  the 
insult,  and  in  1326  he  took  the  lead  -among 
the  loshope  in  support  of  Isabella  and  Mori- 
timer.  He  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  events  which  led  to  Edward's  depo- 
sition and  murder,  and  is  largely  respcmadble 
for  both  these  acts. 

Ormonde,  Jambs  Butleo,  4tk  EaUi  o? 
{d.  llo2),  was  Lord-Deputy  in  Henry  IV.'s 
reign.  In  Henry  V.'s  reign  he  was  Lord- 
Lieatenant,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
natives  oat  of  the  Pale  (a.T.).  In  1423  he 
was  sopaseded.  In  1440,  however,  he  again 
became  Iirad-Lieiitaum^  and  lemained  -bo 
till  1446. 

iMiee,  Pmtraita. 

Omondttf  Jambs  Bctler,  &¥h  Eabi.  of 
(i;.  May  1,  1461),  was  created  Earl  of 
Wiltslure  in  1449,  and  was  knighted  by  Henry 
VI.  In  1453  he  became  Lori-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  got  tonnage  and  Twundage granted 
to  him  on  condition  of  guarding  the  seas.  He 
was  an  ardent  Lancasbrian,  acod  fou^t  against 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  sea.  At  Wakefield, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  captured  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  I46t,  however,  be  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Towton,  and  beheaded  at  New- 
castle (May  1,  1461).  Together  with  his 
brothers  he  was  attainted  in  Edward  TV .*s  first 
I^liament ;  his  brother,  the  sixth  earl,  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  reetOTed  in  blood. 

Ormonde,  Thomas  Bvtlsb,  7tb  Eabl  of 
(d.  1615),  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth 
earL  The  act  of  attaindM  was  finally  re- 
versed 1^  tike  first  ^rliammt  of  Henry  Vll., 


and  he  was  summoned  to  the  English  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Ormonde  of  Rochford,  in 
1496.  In  1616  he  died,  without  male  issue. 
Through  his  daughtw,  his  English  barony 
nissed  to  the  Boleyns,  aad  they  were  created 
Earls  of  OnruHide  as  welL  But  on  the  death 
of  Thomas  Boleyn  without  male  isBae,  in 
1539,  the  earldom  was  restored  by  Henry 
YIII.  to  the  Butlers. 
Lodge,  Portnita. 

Omonda,  Thoius  Bctlbb,  10th  Easl 
Of  (d.  1614),  was  in  1659  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer of  Irdand,  which  office  he  held  till  his 
death.  He  was  a  staunch  Protestant,  having 
been  educated  at  the  English  court ;  thie  em- 
bittered his  fend  with  &e  Earl  of  Desmond 
(q.v.).  In  1680  he  was  appointed  Govwnor  of 
Munster,  and  the  dnty  was  imposed  on  him 
of  destroying  his  -old  foe,  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond. In  January,  1680,  he  ad^'aoced  into 
the  country  of  the  Fitegeralds,  destroying  all 
before  him.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  his 
forces  killed  836  malefactors,  and  4,000  other 
people.  So  relentless  was  his  |>Dlicy  that 
Monster  was  a  desert  when  he  left  it.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  Ormonde  continued 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  English  aupremacy. 

Ormonde.  Jambs  Butlbr,  1st  Dokb  of 
{d.  1688),  vKas  the  most  powerful  nobleman  in 
Ireland.  In  1641,  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out,  he  was  made  lieutenant-genenl  of  the 
4dt^B  forces.  In  consequence  of  his  viebatj 
■over  Lord  Mountgarret  at  Kilrush  in  April, 
1642,  he  became  a  marquis.  He  soon  after  de> 
feated  General  Preston,  but  the  position  of  the 
king  in  England  being  critical,  he  obeyed  the 
royal  orders,  and  concladed  with  the  rebels  the 
peace  called  the  Cessation.  Soon  after  he  was 
made  Lord-Lieutenant,  but  being  unable  to 
hold  his  own,  he  honourably  chose  rather  to 
give  ap  Dublin  to  ihe  Puritans  than  to  the 
natives,  and  surrendered  it  to  Colonel  Jones, 
and  in  1647  he  -concluded  a  regular  treaty 
with  the  Parliamentarv  commissioners.  On 
lieariug,  however,  of  Charles  I-'s  execution, 
he  tow  out  a  new  commission  as  Lord- 
Lieutenant  from  Charles  II.,  and  aotm  found 
'himself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Irish  ftsoes,  ex- 
'oepting  only  O'Neil's  troope ;  however,  his  at- 
tempt to  beei^ie  Dublin  was  frustrated  by  the 
battle  of  Bat^ines  (Aug.  2,  1649),  and  soon 
after  he  left  tiie  kingdom.  Aiter  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  he  remained  with  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile.  On  ^  Bestoration  he  became  Lord 
Butler  and  Earl  of  Brecknock  in  the  Englidi 
peerage,  and  in  1661  Duke  of  Ormtmde  in 
Ireland.  He  was  again  Lord-Identenant 
from  1661  to  1668,  and  again  from  1677  to 
1682.  His  losses  in  the  king's  sorvice 
were  estimated  at  £900,000.  His  reputation 
for  loyalty,  abili^,  and  integrify  stood  very 
high,  and  he  held  aloof  from  the  inunoialitT 
of  Charles*!  ooort,  His  latter  years  wore 
dottded  hy  his  fean  for  Jamea  IL,  and  they 
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probably  hastened  hia  end.  His  eldest  eon, 
Lord  OBSoiy,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an 
aflnaam  in  1680.  This  son  ms  nearfy  as 
popular  88  his  father,  and  had  gnal&y  dis< 
tiiig^iiished  hiiniwi^  in  the  XetherlandiL 

Bnnwt,  Hut      hU  Oku  Tinu;  Chreitdon, 
ffiA  ^ttoJbMHM.-  Cutb,  Lift  nfOnundt. 

Omumda,  Jakbs  BuTLSR,  3kd  DuKB  or  (tk 
1666,  d.  1745),  was  grandson  of  the  first  Dake 
(rf  Ornumde.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  On  the  arrival  of  William 
in  England,  he  deserted  James  JI.  in  company 
with  Prince  Q«orge  of  Denmark,  and  was 
praeent  at  the  coronation  of  William  and 
Hary.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  (he 
Boyne,  at  Steinkirk,  and  at  Landen,  where 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  In  1696  he  voted 
for  the  attainder  of  Fenwick.  In  1700  lai^ 
grants  of  land  were  made  him  by  the  Com- 
mons. On  the  outbreak  ot  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  he  was  sent  with 
an  expedition  to  Cadiz,  together  with  Bir 
Geot^  Rooke.  In  1703  the  duJce  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  resignation  of 
Rochester,  and  was  reappointed  in  1710.  Hia 
policy  of  fkvouring  the  Catholics  and  opposing 
the  Irish  Parliament  made  him  very  popular 
in  Ireland.  On  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough 
he  was  appointed  to  command  the  troops  in 
Flanders.  He  was  ordered  to  undertake  no 
offensive  operations  against  the  French,  in 
view  of  the  pressed  treaty ;  but  he  could 
not  refuse  to  join  Eugene  in  the  Bi^:e  of 
Quesnoy.  On  the  deduction  of  an  amustice 
(June,  1712),  the  English  troops  were  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.  After  the  accession 
of  Qeorge,  it  was  resolved  to  impeadi  him  for 
acting  in  concert  with  Marshal  Yulara.  He  fled 
to  France.  Bolingbroke  ascribes  the  ruin  of 
the  Pretender's  cause  in  1715  to  the  flight  of 
Ormonde  and  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
duke  soon  start«d  for  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
hoping  to  find  that  counbr  in  a  state  of  rebel- 
lion. But  hit  agent  had  betrayed  his  phuu ; 
and  there  was  every  ajfipearance  of  the  most 
profound  peace.  On  hia  return  he  quarrelled 
with  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  James  Edward 
to  dismiss  lum.  In  nif*  Alberoni,  the  Spanish 
minister,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with  5,000  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Ormonde.  He  waa  to 
join  it  at  Corunna  as  "Captain-General  of 
the  King  of  Spain."  But  the  ahips  were 
scattered  1^  atonn.  He  spent  the  remainder 
of  Ui  life  chiefly  in  retiremmt  at  Avignon. 
In  1740,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  Ormonde 
went  once  more  to  Madrid,  but  could  gain  no 
promises  of  help.  In  1744  Charles  Edward 
neglected  to  summon  him  to  join  hia  in- 
tended invanon  d  England,  until  all  chance 
Qtsocceaswaaover  for  the  year,  "  Ormonde," 
says  Stanhope,  "unlike  Bolingbroke,  having 
taken  hia  ^irt  steadily  and  adhered  to  it 
in  evil  fortane,  and  never  returned  to  hia 
native  country.   He  was  eertainly  a  man  of 


very  amiable  tem|)er,  and  no  mean  accom- 
plidiments;  and  with  no  blot  on  hia  character, 
unless  incapacity  and  utter  want  of  vigour 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  auch." 

Bittr^Sng. ;  Stanhope,  gat.  o/  Sikg. 

Ondni  Qiwirtiioii.  On  Jan.  u,  1868, 
-Felix  Orsini  and  his  gang  attempted  the 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
by  means  of  explosive  bombs.  As  these  men 
came  from  London,  where  they  had  made  their 
prepuationaf  great  indignation  wa^  excited  in 
Franoe  that  Adter  was  afforded  to  such  a 
crew  of  ruffians.  Count  Walewski,  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  wrote  to  Count  Persigny, 
French  ambassador  at  London,  on  the  subject 
with  some  acrimony,  inveighing  against  the 
defective  laws  of  England,  which  allowed  the 
ru;ht  of  aaylum  to  protect  such  assassins, 
lloiB  fVench  ambassador  made  representations 
to  the  English  government,  and  Lord  ^Imer- 
aton,  recogniang  the  justice  of  the  repreeen- 
tationa,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  punishment 
of  conspiracy  to  murder.  tJnrortunately, 
however,  certain  French  officers  had  thought 
fit  to  give  vent  to  their  indication  against 
Enghmd  in  their  congratulations  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  entreated  him  to  allow  them  to 
*'  demand  an  account  of  the  land  cl  iniquity 
which  contains  the  haunts  of  the  monsters, 
who  are  sheltered  by  its  laws."  The  result 
was  that  in  spit«  of  Count  Walewski's  en- 
deavours  to  remove  the  bad  impressiou,  the 
spirit  of  England  was  roused  and  Lord  Fal- 
meraton'a  measure  was  regarded  as  an  un- 
worthy conceedon  to  the  menaces  of  the 
French  army.  It  was  thrown  out  m  a  di- 
vision, and  Lord  Palmers  ton  resigned.  Hia 
successor,  Loid  Derby,  took  up  a  stronger 
position,  and  returned  a  firm  answer  to  Count 
Walewski's  note.  A  aatisfactory  reply  was 
received,  and  the  matter  terminated  in  a 
friendly  and  hcnourable  manner. 

AaUej,  Lift  af  £«rd  P«ltiwrtton;  KoCuthr, 
BM.     Our  OwmTinvM. 

OrtllMr  Thb  Battle  or  ^eb.  27,  1814), 
waa  fought  at  tlui  close  of  Qie  Peninsular  War, 
and  gained  one  of  the  strong  portions  whicdi 
Soult  had  taken  up  in  the  south  of  France. 
Two  days  before  the  battle,  Bereaford  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Gave  de  Fau,  below  Orthes. 
On  the  next  day,  Soult  learnt  this,  and  took  up 
a  strong  podtioD  on  a  ridge,  which  was  in  part 
covered  with  woods,  and  presented  a  concave 
front  to  the  allies.  The  ridge  was  crossed  by 
the  main  road  from  Orthea  to  Dax,  and  waa 
protected  in  front  of  its  centre  by  some 
swampy  ground,  at  the  further  side  of  whidi 
waa  an  old  Roman  camp,  which  waa  oc- 
cupied on  the  day  of  the  battle  by  the  light 
division.  Wellington's  plan  waa  to  turn 
the  French  right,  while  Hill«  skirting  the 
French  left,  should  seize  the  road  to  St.  Lever ; 
thus  Soult  would  have  no  line  of  retreat, 
and  would  be  shut  up  in  Orthes.  The 
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attacks  <rf  Roe  and  Ficton  on  the  French 
ri^t  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  completely 
failed ;  but  Wellington  ordered  a  concentrated 
assault  to  be  made  on  the  French  left  and 
centre.  Wading  through  the  marsh,  the  troopB 
vere  not  noticed  until  they  drove  in  the 
akinniaherB,  and  carried  all  before  them. 
Tba  conf  ueion  aotm  became  general,  and 
the  French  fdl  ba<^  Hill  meanvhile  had 
forced  the  ford  at  Sonars,  and  was  now  in 
poeaession  of  the  Pau  road.  Thete  waa  thus 
only  open  to  Soult  a  narrow  road  to  Sault 
de  Navailles.  Of  this  he  determined  to  avail 
himself,  and  conducted  the  retreat  with 
Buch  aldll  and  order  that  the  French  ware 
aUe  to  seixe  a  small  ridge^  before  Hill  ooold 
oocapy  it.  Wellington,  being  wounded,  waa 
onalue  to  superintend  the  pnnuit  himself, 
which  was  not  carried  on  so  vigorously 
as  it  might  have  been.  As  it  was,  however, 
Soult  lost  an  enormous  number  of  stragglers, 
many  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  <n  the 
allies. 

Tlw.Tfier,  Pmiamdar  ITar;  Clinton,  PminBtdar 
War. 

Osgod  Clapa  'waa  a  Bane  in  the  aorvice 
of  Hardicanute.  It  was  at  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  Tovi  the  Proud  that 
Hardicanute  died.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  he  was  made  StalUr,  or 
Master  d  the  Horse,  but  seems  to  have  been 
aaapected  of  intrigues  with  Mwiua,  and  waa 
aobordingly  banished  in  1046.  Cla^am,  near 
London,  is  supposed  to  be  named  from  his 
mansion. 

Florence  of  WorcMter,  CKroniAt, 

Osred  II.,  King  of  Northnmbria  (768 
— 789),  was  the  son  of  Aired ;  he  succeeded 
on  the  murder  oi  Aifwtdd,  but  held  the 
kingdom  scarcely  a  year  whenEthelred  Jq.v.) 
returned,  and  compelled  him  to  abdicate. 
Be  was  obliged  to  assume  the  tonsnie,  and 
subsequently  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 

^aylo-SsMa  ChrtmM»  ;  Simeon  fd  Durham. 

OstlMllf  or  Sartnwil  (Xorse,  AtuU 
mathr),  was  the  name  generally  applied  to 
the  Scuidinavian  settlers  in  Ireland.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  exception- 
ally disturbed  condition  of  Ireland,  where  the 

Sower  of  the  ard  rt  (over<ldng)  had  been  re- 
nced  to  nothing,  and  sept  constantly  waged 
war  against  sept,  invited  the  Viking  rovers  to 
plunder  and  setUe  on  its  coasts.  In  795  the  first 
recorded  invasion  took  place.  For  the  next 
half  centuT)'  the  invadurs  sought  plunder  only. 
But  about  850  they  formed  permanent  settle- 
ments along  the  whole  east  coast.  Dublin, 
whose  suburb  Oxmanstnwn  still  weserves  the 
name  of  the  Ostman,  Wexford,  WaterfOrd — 
both  purely  Norse  names — Limerick,  even  in 
the  remotest  part  of  the  island,  became  the 
centres  of  Norse  jarldoms.  With  character, 
istio  facility,  the  new-comers  soon  mixed 
witit  the  natives.  Besides  the  pure  races — 
the  Dab*gaill,  or  Uack  fbrNgners,  and  Find- 


gaill  or  fair  foreigners,  as  various  branches  ol 
tiie  Norsemen  were  called — the  mixed  race  fA 
Gall-goidel  soon  became  equally  famous  as 
pirates,  warriors,  and  marinera.  They  con- 
stantly spread  devastation  along  the  shores  of 
Britam.  The  Welsh  coast,  from  its  proximity, 
was  effpeciallv  often  attadted  by  them.  But 
they  alao  had  close  relationa  with  the  Ntnse- 
men  more  to  the  north.  A  son  of  a  King  of 
Dublin  first  conquered  Orkney;  and  names 
like  Njal  give  weight  to  the  theory  that 
Iceland  was  largely  settled  by  Irish  Danes, 
or  at  least  had  constant  dealings  with  them. 
The  Danish  longs  of  Dublin  were  especially 
powerful.  At  last  the  Tigour  of  the  viking 
states  b^ian  to  abate.  Tha  Ostmra  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  overlordship 
of  great  Eng^sh  kings,  lilra  Edgar.  They 
became  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  clan 
system  of  the  Irish  to  retain  their  old  charac- 
teristics, A  great  Celtic  reaction  set  in, 
which  culminated  in  the  dedsiTe  Tictory  of 
the  famous  Brian  B4»oimhe  at  the  battle  iA 
Clontarf  in  lOU.  {See  Skene,  Celtic  SeUUmiy 
i.  386.)  The  power  of  the  Norseman  was 
broken,  though  the  weakness  of  the  con- 
querors left  Dublin  a  Danish  city  until  the 
arrival  of  Strongbow.  Their  conversion  to 
Christianity  still  farther  weakened  the  old 
Viking  prowess.  Their  bishoprics,  connected 
with  Tnmdhjem  in  eariy  fames,  were  in 
etriJdng  contrast  to  the  clan  svstem  of  the 
Irish  Church.  The  anxiety  of  these  Norss 
bishops  to  avoid  amalgamation  by  the  latter 
hy  admowledging  the  supremacy  of  Canter* 
bury,  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  rela- 
tions (A  Lanftanc  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  (Freonsn.iVOT-num  C)mi;*im(,  IT.  629.) 
At  last  the  remnants  of  the  Ostnien  readily 
assimilated  themselves  to  their  kinsfolk  the 
Norman  lords  and  soldiers  who  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  Except  for  their  influence  in  the  place- 
names  of  the  island,  and  on  the  growth  of  the 
towns,  they  left  few  permanent  traces  in  the 
later  history  of  Ireland. 

ChrmidiM  the  JFSota  and  SooCt,  edited  br 
Skene  ;  Wan  of  th«  Goidhtl  and  (h*  Otwl  (Bom 
Series) ;  Saaent,  £wnrf  Njal;  Woraaa,  Daow 
oad  tfontwBfow  in  Ai^awt  Sootlaitd,  md  Ir*. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Ovtorinjl  Soapnln,  Soman  Governor 
in  Britain  ^47 — ^1),  conducted  the  suc- 
cessful campai^  a«ninst  Catactacos.  The 
snbse^uent  riong  u  the  Silnres  taxed  his 
energies,  and  is  said  to  have  oocasioned  bis 
death. 

Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria  (634 — 
642),  was^e  son  of  Ethelfred.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  retired  to  Scotland,  where 
he  remained  tUl  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
gave  lum  the  claim  to  the  throne.  He  de- 
feated Cadwallcm  at  Heavenfleld,  near 
Hexham,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  both 
otBeinioiaandDura.  He  ranks  as  the  nxth 
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Bretwalda,  and  is  said  to  have  reigined  over 
Angles,  Britfuu,  Picts,  uid  Scots.  He  re- 
establiahed,  inth  the  help  ol  St  Aidan, 
Obristiam^  in  Northnmbna,  and  his  virtues 
receive  high  praise  from  Bede.  He  periafaed 
at  Maserneld  in  battle  against  Feuda  of 
Merda.  By  his  subjects  be  was  regarded 
as  a  martyr,  and  mnadeB  ware  said  to  be 
wrought  by  bis  relics. 

Bade,  Hilt.  ScAu.;  ^npIo-Snmm  ChKmUU. 

Onrevtl^  is  a  town  in  Shopsbire  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  It  derives  its  name  from 
Oswald,  King  of  Ncothumbria,  M2.  The  re- 
mains of  a  castle  said  to  date  from  the  Norman 
Oonqoeet  are  there,  aitoated  on  a  bill  to  the 
west  of  the  town. 

Onvy,  or  Onrin,  King  <rf  Bemicia 
».  64V  if.  670).  was  tiia  son  of  Ethelfred. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother  Oswald,  he 
sacoeeded  to  Bemicia  and  tlie  Bretwalda- 
sbip,  while  Deira  went  to  bis  nephew, 
O^wine.  In  661  Oswiu  murderea  bis 
nephew,  but  failed  to  conquer  the  whole  of 
Deira.  During  the  early  ^irt  of  this  reign, 
Northumbria  was  exposed  to  frequent  attaws 
from  Penda  of  Mercia,  who  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and  slain  by'  Oswiu  in  6fi4. 
For  a  short  time  after  this,  Oswiu  ruled  over 
the  whole  of  Mercia,  but  was  ev^tually  com- 
pelled by  "Wulpbere  to  retire  within  the 
boundaries  of  his  own  kingdom.  Oswiu's 
reign  is  also  important  for  the  union  of  the 
Cborches  in  England,  which  took  [dace  now, 
the  Scottish  missionazies  bains  obliged  to 
■abmit  to  the  antbority  of  the  Arobbidiop  of 
Guterbory.  "Bis  reign  was  most  prosperous, 
and  hii  kingdom  was  greatly  enlarged  by 
victories  over  the  Picts. 

Bflde,  But.  Sed*».;  ^iwIo-Sowa  Ckf«iiM«; 
Li^ponbeiff,  Annlo-Saitm  £i«gi. 

Otadeni,  or  Ottadeni,  Thb,  were  an 
ancient  British  tribe  occupying  the  coast  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  including  a 
hrge  part  of  Ntnthumberland,  with  the 
laesent  counties  of  Berwick  and  East  Lothian, 
and  part  of  Roxburghshire. 

Otfbrd,  Tub  Battlb  of  (773),  was  foagbt 
between  Oifa  and  Alric  of  Kent,  and  resulted 
in  a  vict<n7  of  the  former,  kdA.  the  lub- 
mis^m  of  Kent  to  Mercia. 

Otho,  ooe  of  the  chaplains  of  Ftipe  Hono- 
lius  ni.,  was  sent  over  to  England  as  nondo 
in  1225,  partly  to  plead  for  Fai^es  de  Breent^, 
in  which  he  was  unsaccessfnl,  and  partly  to 
raise  money  for  the  Pope  by  obtaining  a  grant 
of  two  prebends  in  rach  catbedraL  This 
monstrous  demand  was  refused,  and  in  1226 
Otbo  left  England,  to  return  in  1237  with 
fall  legatine  powers.  He  now  acted  with 
great  moderation,  arranged  some  diffionltiea 
with  Scotland,  reformed  the  Church,  and 
attempted  to  abolish  pluralities.  But  his 
x^aafy  was  onbonnded,  and  whan  ha  left 


England  in  1241,  it  was  said  that  he  had  then 
drained  the  country  of  m<»e  mimey  than  he 
had  left  in  it. 

Ottawa  is  the  capital  Canada.  It  was 
named  Bytown,  after  Colonel  By,  until  1854, 
when  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city  under  its 
^eaant  name.  In  1865  it  was  made  ihe 
Canadian  oaintal  and  scat  of  the  legidatora. 
The  Fariiament  Houaea  are  reckoned  anumgst 
the  finest  boildii^  in  America. 

Ottcrbnxn,  Tkb  Battlb  or  (Aug.  19, 
1888),  was  fought  between  an  invading  force 
of  Scotch  troops,  headed  by  the  Earla  of 
Douglas  and  Murray,  and  an  English  force, 
led  by  the  Perdes.  The  Scotch  army  was 
divided  into  two  portions,  which  marched 
into  England  by  dif^rent  routes.  The  smaller 
division,  after  being  repeatedly  threatened  1^ 
the  English,  besieged  the  town  oi  Otterlmin. 
in  Norttiumberlana,  where  they  were  attacked 
in  an  entrenched  position  by  Hotspur  with  a 
totoe  of  9,000  men.  Although  the  Scots  were 
numerically  far  inferior,  their  victory  was 
decisive;  both  the  Percys  (Hotspur  and 
Balph)  were  taken  inisoners,  and  about  2,000 
(tf  Uie  English  were  dain.  The  batUe  <A 
Otterbum  has  been  commemorated  in  b^lad 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase. 
"  The  battle  of  Otterbum,"  says  Mr.  Barton, 
"  has  this  mudi  significance  in  history,  that 
it  marks  the  fading  from  the  defenders  of 
Scotland  of  the  dread  of  imnwdiate  abHlote 
conquest  by  England." 

FxoisBart:  Barton,  BM.  t^SeoOand, 

Otterbornd,  Thomas  op  ^d.  eirea  1421), 
a  Franciscan,  wrote  a  ChronuU  of  EttgUih 
Uittory  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year 
1420.  This  work  ifl  vA  some  value  for  the 
reigns  of  Henry  XV.  and  V.,  and  has  been 
published  by  iMine. 

Onde,  at  one  time  a  province  of  Qie 

Mogul  Empire,  became  connected  with  Eng- 
land during  the  govemor-generalsbip  of 
Warren  Hastings,  through  the  Treaty  of 
Benares  and  the  transactions  with  regard  to 
the  Bohillaa.  The  treaty  began  that  d^ensive 
alliance  which  gradually  tended  to  subject 
the  Vizier  to  the  English,  and  which,  in  1801, 
after  various  cessions  of  territory,  placed  him 
in  an  isolated  position,  surrounded  b^  the 
English  territories,  without  the  necessities  of 
defence.  The  sovereigns,  in  consequence, 
ve  themselves  up  to  extravagance,  de- 
uchery,  and  misgovemment,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  protests  and  threats  of  the  English. 
Qa2ee<ad-deen,  on  his  accession  in  1814, 
assumed,  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Hastings,  the 
title  of  King  of  Oude,  and  no  longer  locog- 
nised  the  authority  of  the  Mogul.  In  1866 
Lord  Dalhousie  annexed  the  country  b^  the 
order  of  the  DirectOTs,  the  king  becoming  a 
state  prisoner. 

Ondwnaxcto,  Thb  Battu  or  (July  11, 
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1708).  This  was  one  ot  the  great  battles  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  Finding 
that  the  war  was  beooming  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  and  Dutch,  Marlborough 
resolved  on  a  dedaive  blow.  The  French, 
numbering  1U0,000,  under  the  Duke  ot  Bur- 
gundy, a  prince  of  the  blood,  who  was  jealous 
of  Vend6me,  the  second  in  conunan<j,  were 
attenmting  to  take  Oudenarde,  a  fortress  on 
the  Scheldt  Harlboroogh,  having  been 
joined  by  Eugene,  in  command  of  the  allies 
amounting  to  little  more  than  80,000,  ad- 
vanced  towards  them,  and  they  promptly 
raised  the  siege.  Although  the  Fr^ch  out- 
numbered the  allies,  th^  were  under  the 
disastrous  disadnmtage  of  being  led  hy  com- 
manders with  different  views ;  and  when, 
aooordingly,  the  armies  met,  they  were  vMerly 
routed.  Theylost3,000menandhad7,000taken 
priscmers,  besides  ten  pieces  of  cannon  and 
4,000  horses.  The  allies  lost  nearly  2,000  men. 
Coze,  MarlboTwuk;  Marlivnmgk  Derpalehtns 
Staaliope,  Ktiga     Qimm  Jimm;  Hartbi,  Hid. 

Onlartf  SxiBMnn  at.    On  Hay  27, 

1798,  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  8,000  in- 
surgents were  defeated  here.  Of  some  200  of 
the  North  Cork  Militia,  all  but  five  were 
killed.   Father  Murphy  led  the  rebels. 

Outlawry,  ezcloaion  from  the  pro- 
tectioQ  and  benefit  of  the  law,  has  been  £rom 
very  earl^  times  the  punishment  which  has  at- 
tended flight  from  justice,  or  refusal  to  ^pesr 
before  a  legal  tribunal.  In  the  laws  of  Ed^ 
it  is  even  enacted  that  a  person  refusing 
obedience  to  a  decision  of  the  hundred,  shall, 
after  being  fined  three  times,  become  an  out- 
law, unless  the  king  allows  him  to  remain  in 
the  land.  An  outlaw  was  said  to  "beur  a 
wolfs  head,"  and  therefore  to  he  lawfully 
slain  by  any  who  met  him.  But  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century  some  doubt  sewns  to 
have  been  felt  as  to  the  e^mediency  of  so 
snmmary  a  procedure.  Thus  Bracton  laid  it 
down  that  though  an  outlaw  might  be  lolled 
if  he  defended  himself  or  ran  away,  so  Qat  it 
was  difficult  to  take  him,  when  once  taken  his 
life  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and  any  one  then 
killing  him  must  answer  for  it  as  for  any 
other  homicide.  Yet  Flcta,  under  Edward 
II.,  declares  that  an  outlaw  may  be  killed 
anywhere  with  impunity,  and  the  case  which 
Coke  r^ers  to,  in  order  to  prove  that  under 
Edward  III.  such  an  act  was  declared  by  the 
judges  unlawful,  shows  really  that  the  old 
principle  was  still  recognised.  But  as  manners 
softened,  the  question  ceased  to  be  of  practical 
importance,  though  the  legal  doctrine  was 
still  doubtful  as  late  as  Philip  and  Mary. 
The  most  important  consequence  of  outlawry 
was  the  forfeiture  of  chattels  for  all  cases, 
with  the  addition,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
murder,  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  property ;  for 
other  offences,  of  tiie  profits  <rf  land  during 
the  outlaw's  lifetime.  Outlawry  in  civil 
oases  for  refusal  to  appear  in  court  was 


abolished  by  42  and  43  Victoria.  In  criminal 
cases  it  is  practically  obeol^  and  no  longer 
necessary,  since  extiaditioD  treaties  have  be- 
come g^eral.  It  may  be  added  that  outlawry 
does  not  lie  against  a  peer  except  for  treason, 
felony,  or  breach  of  tlu  peace. 

Scbmid,  QtMtu  <Ur  Augdaaehaen ;  Stephen, 
CmnwntariM,  lli.  (W.  J.  A.] 

Outram,  Siu  Jahbs  {h.  1803,  d.  1863], 
saw  active  service  in  Afghanistan  (1838),  and 
Bubeeqnmtly  acted  as  Eea^lent  at  Hydetshad, 
Satara,  and  Lucknow.  In  1842  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
Ameers  of  Scinde,  in  which  capacity  he 
differed  from  Sir  C.  Napier  as  to  the  latteHs 
conduct.  In  1856  he  became  chief  commis- 
sioner of  Oude.  His  name  is  insepanbly 
connected  with  the  defence  Lucknow,  and 
he  ranks  as  one  of  the  saviours  of  India 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny.  In  1856  he 
commanded  during  the  Persian  War,  and 
became  in  18d8  a  baronet,  and  He"tflnint- 
general. 

Esye,  Stpoy  War. 

Overbnxy,  Sib  Thok as  {b.  1681,  d.  1613), 
bom  in  1581,  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  became  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  was  knighted  in  1608.  Over- 
bury-  earned  distmction  as  a  poet,  traveller, 
and  writer,  and  became  the  friend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  Robert  Carr,  The  king 
became  jealous  of  his  influence,  and  wished  to 
remove  him  from  the  court,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  his  opposition  to  Bochester's  proposed 
marriage  with  Lady  Essex  made  Bocheeter 
wish  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  for  a  time. 
James  offered  Overbory  a  diplomatic  post 
abroad,  which  Rochester  «acom»ged  him  to 
refuse,  and  the  king  for  tiaa  refusal  committed 
Overbury  to  the  Tower  (April  21,  1613). 
Rochester  merely  wished  to  keep  Overbury 
quiet.  Lady  Essex  seized  the  opportunity  to 
get  rid  ot  him  altogether,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  him  poisoned  (Sept  IS, 
1613).  On  Deo.  20,  the  same  year,  took 
place  the  marriage  of  Lord  Rochester,  now 
created  Earl  of  Somerset,  to  the  divorced 
Countess  of  Essex.  Early  in  1616  the  fact 
that  Overbury  had  been  poisoned  came  to  the 
hnowledge  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  the  king's 
ambassador  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  was 
by  him  revealed  to  the  king.  Four  of  those 
ctmcemed  in  the  plot  were  executed,  and  the 
earl  and  countess  were  tried  before  the  Lrad 
High  Steward's  court  (May,  1616).  Both 
were  declared  guilty,  but  pardoned  hy  the 
king,  and,  after  1623,  released  from  their 
confinement  in  the  Tower. 

Oardbtsr,  Hid.  <>/  Eng.  (Mr,  0»rdln«r  belierM 
Somerset  not  guUtj} ;  Speddtruc,  ShiilMa  «»  Ag. 
Hid, ;  Amos,  Th*  Omt  Omt  tfPaitaning;  Blin- 
bftnlt,  Th«  Irorfci  of  Sir  ncmuM  Ovmimrv  ;  Stat* 
TH«t*.  ^  [C.  H.  F.] 

OTarldrk,  Oensbal  (d.  1708),  was  one 
of  the  Dutch  favourites  of  William  IIL, 
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whoae  life  at  the  battle  of  St.  Benie  he 
saved,  receiving  as  reward  from  the  States 
General  a  costly  sword.  On  the  accession  of 
'William  he  became  Master  of  the  Horse. 
He  took  an  active  abaxe  in  William's  battles 
in  Ireland,  and  received  grants  of  Irish  land, 
vhich  were  among  then  sasailed  by  the  Re- 
son^tion  Bill.  He  was  present  at  the  dea^-bed 
of  Williamlll.  Onthe  oatbreakof  theWar  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  he  shared  with  Opilan 
the  command  of  the  Dutch  troops,  and  was 
entrusted  to  command  the  line  of  the  Mense. 
At  the  battle  of  Ramillies  he  headed  a  ohai^ 
on  the  French  cavalry,  but  was  driven  back  bv 
a  oonnter  charge  from  the  "  Maison  da  Roi. 
Soon  afterwards  he  invested  and  reduced 
Ostend.  At  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  he 
turned  the  French  right,  and  cut  it  oft  from 
the  main  bodv.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died 
vom  out  by  the  laboors  of  the  campaign. 

Baxnet,  Hitt.  <tf  hit  Om  Tim«;  Maoanly, 

Ozfbrdt  Tkb  Town  of,  is  mentioned  as 
the  seat  of  a  school  or  colleKe  as  early  as  802. 
It  was  taken  by  Edward  me  Elder  in  912, 
and  became  one  of  tiie  most  important  of  the 
"West  Saxon  towns.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Danes  under  Sweyn  in  1013,  and  was 
eeveral  times  the  seat  of  the  Witenagemot 
under  Canute.  It  was  stormed  by  'William 
the  Conqueror  in  1067,  and  the  castle  built 
about  1070.  The  cesUe  was  occupied  by  the 
Empress  Maud  in  1142,  and  captured  by 
Stephen  on  her  escape.  The  treaty  between 
Henry  II.  and  Stephen  was  made  at  Oxford 
(Nov.  7,  1163).  In  12d8  the  Mad  Parlia- 
ment met  there,  and  the  Frovisiona  of  Oxford 
were  drawn  up.  In  1542  Oxford  became  one 
of  Henry  YIII.*s  new  bishqtrics.  Ridlejr, 
Latimer,  and  Cranmer  were  executed  here  in 
1656  and  1656.  In  the  Civil  War  it  was  the 
head-<^aarter8  of  Charles  I.  after  Oct.,  1642. 
The  king  estabhshed  his  mint  there  in  1643, 
and  held  a  Parliament  in  1644.  It  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  Fairfax  in  May, 
1645,  and  again  b^eged  the  following  May, 
and  taken  June  24,  1646. 

Oxfinrd,  John  db  Vsri,  Eakl  or  ((.  1409, 
i.  1461),  fought  in  the  Frcoich  wars,  and  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  who  nM^otiated  peace 
with  France.  He  was  a  staunch  Lancastrian, 
and  on  the  accession  of  Edward  lY.  he  was 
attainted  and  beheaded  on  Tower  HilL 

Ozfordf  John  db  Vbbs,  Euu.  of  (rf. 
1S13],  son  of  the  above,  was  restored  to  his 
earldom  in  1464,  bat  on  the  rertoratiom  of 
Henry  VI.  joined  the  Lancasbians.  After 
the  battle  of  Bamet  he  fled  to  France,  and 
getting  together  some  ships,  maintained  him- 
self by  piracy.  He  afterwards  seized  on  St. 
Miohaers  Mount  in  Cornwall,  where  he  was 
besieged  £or  some  months.  He  at  last  sur- 
rendered and  was  imprisoned  at  Haranee,  in 
Pioaz^.   Her«  be  remained  tiU  1484,  when 


he  induced  the  governor  of  the  castle  to 

Xose  the  cause  of  Henry  of  Richmond, 
m  he  accompanied  to  England,  and  asdsted 
at  BoBworth.  He  was  rewarded  by  Henry 
VII.,  and  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  and 
Lord  Chamberlain.  He  commanded  the 
armies  employed  agaioet  Simnel  and  the 
Cornish  rioters,  be(»me  High  Steward  and 
High  Admiral,  and  was  high  in  Henry  VTI.'s 
favour.  Yet  he  was  fined  15,000  marks  for 
his  violation  of  the  Statute  of  Livery  on  the 
occasion  of  a  royal  visit  to  his  seat. 
Buon,  H«ary  YU. 

Oxford,  Eowakd  Vkeb,  17  th  Easl 
or  {b.  1640,  d.  1604),  one  of  the  hangb- 
tiest  and  most  overbearing  of  the  noUes 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners at  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  in  1686.  He  Bubseqaently  did  good 
service  for  England  in  fitting  unt,  at  his  own 
expense,  ships  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  proposed  Spanish  invasion  (1688). 

Oxfiwd,  Peovibions  or  (1258),  were  the 
schemes  of  reorganitiation  and  reform  forced 
on  Henry  III.  by  the  Mad  Pai'liament  of 
Oxford  in  1268.  A  commission  of  twen^-loar 
persons  was  appointed,  twelve  nominated  by 
the  king,  and  twelve  by  the  barons.  By  the 
advice  of  these  oonunissioners,  the  king  was 
to  draw  up  means  for  the  reform  of  the  civil 
administration,  the  Charch,  and  the  roj'al 
household.  When  the  Parliament  met,  the 
barons  brought  forward  a  schedule  of  griev- 
anoes  which,  they  dedred  the  commissioners 
to  remedy.  The  ProvisicmB  of  Oxford  them- 
selves supply  the  machinery  by  which  these 
grievances  rai^ht  be  redressed.  The  twenty- 
four  commisBionere  met,  and  each  twelve 
selected  two  out  of  the  other  twelve,  and 
these  four  nominated  fifteen  who  were  to  form 
a  council  for  advising  the  king  and  to  hold 
three  annual  Parliaments.  With  them  the 
barons  were  to  negotiate  through  another 
committee.  There  was  also  another  committee 
of  twenty-four,  whose  business  it  was  to 
inqnire  into  financial  matters;  while  the 
original  twenty-four  were  to  undertake  the 
reform  of  the  Church.  The  commissionetB 
drew  np  the  Provinonsot  Weetniinster  (q.v.), 
and  drove  the  foreigners  out  of  the  conntry- 
This  government  lasted  till  1261,  when  Henry 
repudiated  his  oath,  and  the  Pope  issued  a 
bidl  absolving  him.  [Moktport,  Socon  db.] 
Stabbs,  Cmut.  MM.  and  StUot  CharUn. 

Oatord,  UNivsBSirT  or.  [UMrvBssniBs.] 
Oyer  and  Tsmdnttr  is  the  name  s^ven 

to  a  commission  granted  by  the  crown  to 
judges  end  others,  '*  to  hear  and  to  deter- 
mine '*  cases  of  treason  felony  and  trespass. 
B^  virtue  of  this  commission,  judges  deal 
with  criminal  cases  in  the  various  circuits. 
The  words  oyer  and  terminer  are  derived  from 
the  French  ntfr,  to  hear,  And  igrwimr,  to 
detennine. 
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FacifiOO,  "Dos,  •vroB  a  Jew,  a  native  of 
Oibzaltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject, 
resident  at  Athens.  In  April,  1847,  his  house 
was  attacked  and  burnt  by  the  tnoh.  The 
Hellenic  authorities  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
Uie  outrage,  and  refused  to  indenuiify  Don 
Facifico,  who  claimed  heavy  damages.  Lord 
Palmetflton  demanded  instant  oompenaation ; 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  Greeks  to  satisfy 
tiiis  claim,  or  that  raised  in  the  case  of  tbo 
Fatttome,  and  of  Mr.  Finlay  [Fihiat  Ques- 
tion], a  British  fleet  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Piraeus,  and  seize  the  shipping  there  be- 
longing to  Greek  owners.  The  Hellenic 
government  appealed  to  Fiance  and  Russia. 
Negotiations  took  jdace  between  the  govern- 
ments (d  England  and  Vnnoe,  in  the  course 
of  which  a  urious  quarrel  between  the  two 
powers  was  with  difficulty  avoided.  Finally 
the  claims  were  settied  by  arbitration,  and 
Don  Facifico  received  about  one-thirtieth  of 
the  Bom  he  demanded.  Lord  I^ilmetstoa's 
coercive  measures  towards  the  Hellenic  go- 
vernment formed  the  subject  of  animated  de- 
bates in  both  Honses  of  Parliament.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  a  vote  of  censure  was  carried 
against  the  government  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-seven.  In  the  Commons,  however,  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  forty-six, 
after  a  remarkably  brilliant  speech  from  Lord 
Palmerston. 

inn.  Sag.,  ISC  i_V(MMinr«  BAatm  ;  XOCmUij, 
Hid.  VOurOmTiHMf. 

Pa^e^  William,  Lord  (b.  1606,  d.  1663). 
Born  of  humble  parents,  he  attracted  the 
notice  of  Bishop  Qardiner,  and  riring  n^dly, 
was  knighted,  and  became  one  of  the  secre- 
taries (d  state  in  1643,  and  in  that  capa- 
city negotiated  peace  with  France  in  1646. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of 
regency  by  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  with 
the  office  ot  chi^  secretary,  uid  supported 
Somerset  in  setting  ande  that  amngement, 
and  assuming  the  office  of  Protector.  In 
1649  Sir  Wiluam  Paget  was  sent  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  with 
instructions  to  try  and  persuade  him  to  join 
England  in  a  war  with  France ;  and,  though 
nnsQccessful,  he  was  on  his  retom  raised  to 
the  peerage.  In  a  very  statesmanlike  letter, 
written  from  Germany,  he  attempted  to  in- 
spire the  wavering  councils  of  the  Protector 
with  prudence  and  vigoar  in  dealing  with  the 
rising  in  the  west  of  England,  but  to  little 
purpose.  The  see  of  Lichfield  also  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  lands  in  order  to  furnish 
him  wiui  an  estate.  On  the  fall  of  Somer- 
set, to  whom  he  had  been  consistently  faith- 
ful, Paget  was  thrown  into  the  Tower,  and 
deprived  of  his  appointments  (1661),  but  was 
pardoned  in  the  following  year.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary  he  became  one  of  her  moBt 


trusted  advisers,  and  was  made  Keeper  of 
the  Seals.    He  was  throughout  in  nvoor 

of  moderation,  and  had  no  sjrmpathy  witii 
thoee  who  wished  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  execution  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Paget  was 
one  of  tiie  ^omotersof  the  marriage  betweoi 
Mary  and  Philip  (rf  Spain,  and  was  dinMsed 
to  regard  the  frimduiip  (rf  Charles  V.  as 
highly  necessary  for  England.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Elizabeth,  he  resigned  the  seals ;  but 
though  he  did  not  enjoy  tiie  confiduLoe  of  the 
queen,  he  continued  from  time  to  time  to  give 
her  advice.  During  the  last  years  of  his  Ufe, 
he  advocated  an  ^liance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  in  preference  to  the  friendship  of 
Spain. 

Stab  Poptn  dnriny  Ou  JBrifa  ^  Hmrn  TUt 
(Becord  CommiHionJ ;  Btrjpa,  MtmoTUU*,  voL 
iv. )  Hajward,  Lift  of  Savard  n. 

Paffet,  Thomas,  2nd  Lord  (d.  1689),  the 
second  son  of  Lord  Faget,  of  Beaudeaert,  was 
a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  supporter  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  and  tiie  Jesuits.  He  was 
attainted,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  abroad 
on  soroicion  of  bong  concerned  in  Throg- 
mortcnrs  plot. 

Paine,  Thomas  (6.  1737,  d.  1809),  was 
the  son  of  a  Norfolk  staymabn.  He  lived 
first  at  Sandvrich  and  then  in  London,  prao- 
tising  various  trades  with  indifferait  sno- 
cess.  In  1774  he  emigrated  to  America, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  PhtmtfflwmiM 
Magaxine,  and  in  1776  published  his  famous 
pamphlet,  Common  Senu,  which  was  followed 
by  a  periodical  called  the  Crisis,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  flagging  spirits 
of  the  colonists.  Paine  was  rewarded  by 
Congress  by  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to 
tbB  Committee  of  Foreign  ABain,  and  in  1781 
was  sent  to  France  in  company  with  Colonel 
Laurens  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the  United 
States.  He  visited  France  a  second  time  in 
1787,  and  went  from  thence  to  England, 
where,  in  1791,  he  published  the  BighU  «f 
Man  in  reply  to  Burke's  Be^fltetions  om  tk« 
Frm^  SavMution.  Iliegovermnenttherenpcm 
resolved  to  prosecute  him  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Constitution,  and  in  spite  of  Erskine's 
brilliant  defence,  he  was  found  guilty. 
Paine  had  already  anticipated  his  sentcmoe  by 
retiring  to  France,  where  he  was  returned  to 
the  l^ational  Convention  by  the  eleotors  ttf 
Pas-de-Calais.  "  The  foreign  benefactor  of 
the  speciee,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  voted  with 
the  Girondists,  and  advocated  the  banishment 
rather  than  the  execution  of  the  king.  His 
moderation  procured  for  him  expulsion  as  a 
foreigner  &om  the  Convention  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, and  imprisonment.  In  1794,  however, 
he  was  released  on  the  intercessioa  of  the 
American  government,  and  resumed  his  seat. 
The  Aft  €^  Saamm,  composed  during  his  im- 
inisonmei^  was  a  defence  of  Deism,  written 
m  extramely  grosi  tasto.  Paine  returned  to 
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America  in  1802,uid  spant the  rest  of  his  life  in 
obecority. 

gtaU  TrUU,  xxiL  357 ;  Cobbett,  Lift  ef  ThamoM 
Paina;  CluUnien,  lAft  oS  THowu  Paina ;  Paiue'i 
IToTfa,  edited  by  Hendum  (Borton,  18S6). 

Pains  and  Ponaltioa.  Bills  of,  are 
analogona  to  bills  of  attainder,  from  which 
they  mffer  in  the  fact  that  the  punishment 
is  never  capital,  and  does  not  affect  the  chil- 
dren. [Attaindbb;  IhpkacuhshT.] 
Haj,  Low  1^  ParUam«nt, 

Pakanham,  Sm  Edwabd  (</.  1816},  was 
a  brother-in-law  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  one  of  his  most  trusted  rabordinates.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  Peninsular 
War,  playing  an  impwtant  |iart  in  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  (1812).  Dnnng  the  war  with 
America,  which  began  in  1812  he  commanded 
the  expedition  sent  against  New  Orleana. 
The  place  was  vigorously  defended  by  General 
Jac«Bon,  and  in  the  dissstroualy  onsaccessful 
anaolt  (Jan.  8,  1815)  Pakenham  lost  his  life. 

PaUngtoa.  Sm  Jonn  (d,  1727),  was  a 
hjrit  Tory,  and  member  for  the  county  of 
'V^msester  daring  the  reigiu  of  William 
m.  and  Anne.  He  prefnred  a  complaint 
against  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
ter, and  his  son,  for  using  meir  influence 
in  the  elections  against  him,  and  proved 
his  case,  the  House  censoring  their  con- 
duct aa  "  onchristian,"  Sir  John  Pakington 
was  throu^ont  his  life  a  violent  partisan; 
his  Bpeech  against  tiie  union  with  Scotland 
ma  hooted  down  because  of  its  ungenerous 
ineanoations,  and  he  waa  equally  head- 
strong in  his  opposition  to  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  slightest  ground  for  tiie  idea  that  he 
was  the  original  of  Sir  Soger  de  Coverley. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Pakington, 
created  Baron  Hampton  (tf.  1880J,  who  held 
varums  posts  in  Lord  Iwby's  mmistry,  and 
who,  in  1866,  disclosed  to  his  constituents  the 
secret  of  the  famous  "  Tea  Minutes'  Bill." 

Steahopo,  Uv/L,  <if  ICm«.  ;  Wyon,  HM.  of  Qhma 
Awn. 

Palatina,  Couimss,  are  BO  called  from 
the  fact  that  their  lords  bad  royal  rights, 
equally  with  the  king  in  hi8|)alace  (paUtium). 
The  earl  of  a  county  palatme  could  pardon 
treasons,  murders,  and  felonies ;  while  all 
writs  were  in  his  name,  and  offences  were 
Bold  to  be  committed  against  his  peace,  and 
not  against  that  of  the  king.  Palatine  counties 
originated  in  the  time  of  William  I.,  who 
practically  created  three — Chester,  Durham, 
and  Kent— whilst  Shropshire  had,  until  the 
time  of  Henry  I.,  palatine  rights.  These 
counties  were  selected  as  being  especially 
liable  to  attack— Chester  and  Shropshire 
from  the  Welsh  Marches,  Kent  from  I^ance, 
and  Durham  from  Scotland.  The  disturbed 
state  of  the  borders  rendered  it  an  easy  task 
for  an  earl,  who  was  as  powerful  as  a 
sovereign  in  his  own  territory,  to  extend  his 


frtmtierfl  at  the  expense  of  his  enemies. 
Kent  ceased  to  be  a  palatine  earldom  after 
the  death  of  Odo  of  Ba^euz,  whilst  Pem- 
brokeshire and  Hexhamshire,  in  Northumber- 
land, were  made  counties  palatine.  Henry  I. 
granted  royal  rights  over  the  Isle  Eb^  to 
the  Bishc^  of  Ely,  and  in  the  year  1861  Lan- 
caster was  cnatod  a  palatine  earldom.  "  The 
palatine  earldom  of  Chester,"  says  Biahop 
Stubbs,  "had  its  own  courts,  judges,  and 
stafi  of  officers,  umstable,  steward,  and  the 
rest;  it  had  its  parliament,  consisting  of  the 
barons  of  flie  county,  and  was  not  until  1641 
represrated  in  the  Parliament  of  the  king- 
dom." The  other  counties  palatine,  with  the 
exception  of  Lancaster  and  Chester,  which 
were  held  by  the  crown,  and  of  Durham,  were 
assimilated  to  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  palatine  jurisdiction 
of  Durham  remained  with  the  biahop  until 
1836,  whilst  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lUatane 
Courts  at  Lancaster,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Chancery  Court,  were  tmnsfrared  to  Qie  High 
Court  of  Justice  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873. 

Pala,  Thb.  That  part  of  Ireland  which 
was  d»  facto  subject  to  English  law  began  to  be 
called  tlie"  Pale  "in  the  fifteenth centniT.  It 
was  in  earlier  times  distinguished  from  Celtic 
Ireland  as  "  the  English  Und."  The  Pale 
was  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  waste  marches 
beyond  irtiich  lay  the  lands  of  the  Irish 
enemy.  From  the  invasion  of  Edward 
Bruce,  in  1316,  until  the  Geraldine  rebellion 
in  the  sixteentii  century,  the  extent  of 
"  the  English  land "  steadily  HimfniAaH . 
Bruce  harried  the  Pale  merciieflsly  in  1316 
and  1817.  The  smalt  English  freeholders 
were  forced  to  follow  the  Lord-Depu^  in 
his  "  hostings."  Their  abandoned  fannsteads 
were  robbed  and  burnt  by  Rngliah  &nd  Irish 
alike.  They  fled  in  great  numbers  across 
the  seas,  in  spite  of  the  most  stranuous  legal 
prohibitions.  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  (1367) 
openly  admowledges  the  division  of  Ireland 
into  a  Celtic  ana  an  English  territory,  and 
attempts  to  isolate  them  from  each  other  by 
decreeing  savage  penalties  against  Celtic 
intruders  into  the  Pme,  and  English  colonists 
adopting  Irish  customs.  But  the  law  was 
soon  a  dead  letter.  The  statute  of  Edward 
IV.,  c  3,  provides,  just  a  century  later,  for 
the  sweanng-in  of  the  Irish  inhabitants  of 
the  Pale  as  lieges,  and  declares  that  deputies 
shall  be  named  to  accept  their  oaths  "  for  the 
multitude  that  is  to  be  sworn."  The  Parlia* 
ment  of  Drogheda  in  1494  ordered  the  construc- 
ti<nL  of  a  mound  and  ditch  around  the  English 
borders,  "  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the 
waters  of  Auliffy  to  the  mountein  in  Kil- 
dare,  from  the  waters  of  Auliffy  to  Trim,  and 
so  forth,  to  Meath  and  Uriel."  These  prac- 
tically continued  to  be  the  limits  of  the  Pale 
until  Henry  VIII.  undertook  the  conquest  of 
the  whole  island.  Dalkey,  Tallaght,  Kil- 
cullen,  Naas,  Kilcock,  Sydui,  Ardee,  Denver, 
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and  Buudalk  formed  the  border  in  1A15.  In 
1334  there  was  "  no  folk  subject  to  the  king's 
laws,  but  half  the  county  Uriel,  half  the 
oounfrr  of  Meatii,  half  the  county  of  Dublin, 
half  the  Goun^  ot  Kildare."  In  1637  Justice 
Ltdtrell  dewniDes  the  Fale  as  a  "  little  precinct, 
not  much  more  than  20  miles  in  loi^th  ne  in 
bredth."  Bullied  by  the  crown,  "  ceased  " 
by  the  Parliament,  subjected  by  their  lords 
at  once  to  feudal  dues  and  to  bibal  imposi- 
tions, plundered  by  corrupt  judges  ana  ex- 
tortiMiate  deputies,  blackmailed  by  the  Irish 
in  time  of  peace,  and  hanied  by  both  BidcB  in 
time  of  war,  the  dweller  in  the  Pale  was 
probably  the  most  wretched  of  all  the 
wretchea  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

Suf oriool  and  if  ununpol  DoeumMti  of  Zr«land, 

U72--13S0  <a«x»d  Series)  i  Blobej,  XMtwrn 

on  tKe  Hutory  </  /nIaiuL 

PalgrwT*,  Sib  Pramoib  {b.  1788,  d.  1861), 
was  called  to  Uie  bar  (1827),  and  having  served 
on  the  Beoord  and  Municipal  Corporation 
Commissions,  was  appointed  in  1838  Deputy- 
Keeper  of  her  Majest^s  Records.  Palgrave 
wrote  largely  on  historical  subjects ;  his  chief 
work,  the  Site  tmd  Pregrm  of  th«  Englith 
OmmimuMdth  :  Anfflo-Saxon  Rriod  (1832),  was 
the  trmt  of  unwearied  research  and  examina- 
tim  into  Miginal  authorities,  and  though 
many  of  the  conclusions  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted by  later  scholars,  and  some  mistakes  in 
details  imve  been  pointed  out,  it  is  valuable 
for  its  learning  and  acuteness.  He  wrote 
besides  a  EUtory  of  England :  AngUhSaxon 
Feriod  (1831) ;  a  SMoiy  of  JVoraMM^  und 
England  (1861—57);  and  edited  Ibr  tbe 
government  the  Calendars  and  InvmtoriM  of 
the  TWwwry  of  tht  Exchequer,  ParlianutUary 
Writa,  Eotftli  Curia  Segis,  and  Doeumenli 
Illmtratiw  of  the  Sietory  of  Scotland,  besides 
writing  an  Batajf  on  the  Originat  Authority  of 
the  King'e  Couneil.  Sir  Fxands  was  of  Jewi^ 
parentage,  and  his  name  was  Cohen,  which 
ne  changed  to  Palgrave  on  his  marriage. 

FalladilUlp  St.,  was  one  of  the  numerous 
Ghristiui  misnanaiieB  who  preceded  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland.    He  was  consecrated 

Bishop  of  Livland  by  Pope  Celestine  X.,  and 
despatched  by  him  in  431  to  that  country. 
Little  is  known  about  his  previous  history ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Briton,  and 
appears  to  have  been  sent  in  the  first  instanoe 
by  the  British  bishops  to  the  Gtanlish  bishofts, 
and  by  the  latter  to  the  Pope.  He  landed  in 
Hnnater,  but  failed  to  gam  many  converts, 
and  departed,  having  erected  tAere  three 
wooden  churches.  On  his  way  back  to  Borne 
he  died,  one  account  representing  htm  as 
having  been  martyred  by  the  Scots. 

O'DcBoraa,  Iter  Keaten;  Colgsi^  ZAm  iif 

FfdUMr,  Sia  HuoH  (b.  1720,  d.  1796), 
was  second  in  command  to  Admiral  Keppel 
in  a  lodicToosly  abortive  action  with  the 
I^wnoh  off  Cape  Uduuit  in  177S,  in  whidt, 


after  several  hours*  fighting,  the  rival  QeeU 
withdrew  without  any  advantage  having  been 
gained  on  either  side.  Kemei  declarea  that 
Falliser  was  to  blame  for  uus  failure,  mutual 
recriminations  ensued,  and  the  iomter  bong 
a  member  of  the  OppositioQ,  the  latter  a 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  their  case  was  made 
a  party  question.  At  length  the  matter  was 
referred  to  a  court-martial,  which,  reflecting 
the  unjust  tone  of  popular  opinion,  trium- 
phantly acquitted  Keppel,  and  when  ^Uliser, 
feeling  that  this  was  a  refieotion  on  himseU 
resigned  his  appointments,  and  demanded  an 
inquiry,  he  cotud  only  obtain  a  very  qualified 
sentence  of  approval. 

Hunt,  Lift  (/  PaUim:  SUnhopa,  Bitt.  ^ 
Eitg.,  vol.  n.,  oh.  S& 

Palmer,  Sir  Thomas  {d.  1668|,  was  joint 
commander  of  the  English  force  which  invaded 
Scotland  in  1548,  and  took  Haddington.  On 
tike  Uockada  of  the  town  by  the  ^eooh  and 
Scotch  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  escorting 
a  reheving  force  which  re- victualled  the 
exhausted  gairison.  Palmer's  chief  notoriety 
is  derived  from  his  betrayal  (in  1661)  of  thie 
Protector  Somerset  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
to  whom  he  revealed  a  plot  to  murder 
Warwick  himsdf,  and  others  of  the  Protector's 
enemies,  which,  when  supplemented  by  some 
false  additions,  led  to  his  death.  Palmier  was 
subsequently  oondemned  by  a  q>ecial  com- 
mission, and  executed  for  his  snare  in  the 
treason  of  Northumberland  and  liidy  Jane 
Grey. 

Palmaraton,  Hbnrt  Johk  Tbhpls, 
Viscount  (*.  1784,  d.  1866),  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  viscount.  He  succeeded 
to  the  title,  which  was  in  the  Irish  peerage, 
in  1865,  and  was  promptljr  cfaoaen  by  the 
Tory  party  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^ 
to  contest  the  seat^  but  without  success.  In 
1807,  however,  he  began  his  parliamentary 
career  as  the  representative  of  Newport,  and 
two  years  later  became  Secretary  at  War  in 
the  Puke  of  Portland's  administration.  This 
office  he  held  under  successive  governments 
until  1828,  and  aided  the  Duke  of  Wellinj^ 
in  bis  great  e^hrita  astaras  arotten  miUtaiy 
system  permitted.  Lord  Palmerston  eariy 
attached  tumaelt  to  the  more  liberal  section 
of  the*TorieB,  which  was  led  by  Canning  and 
Huskisson,  and  he  followed  the  latter  out  of 
office.  He  now  joined  the  Whigs,  and  in 
1830  accepted  the  Secretarydiip  for  Foreign 
Affairs  under  Earl  Grey,  [dayui^  an  honoor- 
able  part  in  the  negotiatiooB  which  led  to  the 
independmioe  of  Belgium,  to  the  settlement  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  questions,  to  the 
European  resistance  to  uie  designs  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  which  brought  him  into  so  much  odium 
in  France.  Having  retired  from  office  with 
the  rest  of  Ms  oolleaguee  in  1841,  be  i»- 
tamed  with  than,  and  again  became  Foreign 
Secretary  in  1846.  iraioienton*!  aniTinpa- 
thetio  attitude  towaxda  the  Enropeaa  revola- 
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tions  of  1848,  and  ths  quarrel  vith  Greece 
about  the  Don  'PuMoo  aflur,  caused  his 
foreign  policy  to  be  called  ih  questicm ;  a 
vote  of  cesBure  was  passed  upon  it  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  out  in  the  House 
ot  Commons  an  amandmeut,  moved  by 
Mr.  Boebook  in  &Toar  of  the  goTemment, 
was  carried  a  majority  w  forty-six, 
Palmerston  making  a  magnificent  speech  on 
the  status  of  British  subjects  abroad.  In 
1862  he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  the 
Queen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Lord  John 
Rnaaell,  for  expnanpg,  entirely  on  his  own 
TeqponaibiH^,  the  gororameiit'B  utproval  of 
Looifl  Nap(ueon*a  eoup  ^Hat.  in.  spite  of 
Six.  Diaiaali's  saying,  "  There  was  a  Palmer- 
ston," he  jvcmiptly  defeated  his  late  leader 
on  the  Mibtia  Bill,  and  having  declined  office 
in  Lord  Derby's  stillboni  ministry,  became 
Home  Secrete^  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Coalition 
cabinet  (Dec.,  1832).  In  that  capacity  he 
inaugurated  the  ti(^et-of-leave  system,  but 
he  was  chiefly  employed  the  while  in  watch- 
ing the  Eastern  question,  and  urging  his 
colleagues  forward  to  the  war  with  Russia. 
On  the  fall  of  the  Aberdeen  administration 
before  Mr.  Roebuck's  vi^rous  attack,  it  was 
felt  that  he  was,  as  he  said,  Finintabie,  and  in 
Feb.,  1855,  he  became  Prime  Minister.  After 
the  peace  a  period  of  languor  followed  until 
in  1867,  the  government  was  defeated  aa  Mr. 
Cobden's  motion  oondemmng  the  measures 
taken  in  "  the  lorcha  Arrow "  afhir,  when 
Lord  F&lmeiston  appealed  to  the  coontry, 
and  came  back  again  to  pewer  with  a  larger 
majority  than  before.  The  Indian  Mutmy 
was  f wowed  by  his  bill  for  the  tranuforrence 
of  the  anthoriw  irf  the  East  Indian  Company  to 
thecrown.  InFebraary,I858,  he  was  most  un- 
expectedly defeated  over  the  Conspiracy  Bill, 
caused  by  Uraini's  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Napoleon  III.,  but  the  Conservative  admiuis- 
tration  that  supplanted  him  proved  short- 
lived, and  in  I8fi9  he  came  into  power  again 
as  First  Lord  of  the  IVeasnry,  and  continued 
to  hold  that  office  until  his  death.  During 
his  administration  the  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Fmnoe  was  concluded  (1860)  through 
Mr.  Cobden's  exertions.  He  was  on  the  side 
of  the  North  during  the  American  Civil 
War;  in  the  X^ftit  and  AtaAanta  affairs  he 
displayed  some  want  of  wisdom.  Then  came 
the  Maori  War:  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1863,  during  which  hia  distrust  of  the  Em- 
peror of  French  compiled  him  to  dis- 
countenance the  idea  ot  intervention ;  and 
the  Schleewig  -  Holatein  question,  during 
which  he  uttered  words  tbat  were  universally 
interpreted  to  imply  that  England  would 
intervene  on  behalf  of  Denmark.  Lord 
^Imeiston's  last  great  speech  was  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Disraeli's  attack  on  the  conduct  of  tho 
government,  and  it  saved  him  by  a  majority 
of  eighteen.  His  death  was  ra^er  sadden. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Oct. 
27.  186d.   Lord  Palmerston  was  essentially 


a  European  rather  tlian  an  liitigHA  states- 
man ;  he  has  been  charged  with  understand- 
ing little,  and  oaring  still  less,  about  tiie 
great  movements  of  tiie  time  at  home.  On 
the  Continent  he  made  it  his  first  business  to 
uphold  the  interests  ol  his  country,  and  that 
fact,  combined  with  his  geoiial  good-humour, 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  great  popularity 
whiim  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  career. 

The  beat  life  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  that  of 
Iiord  Dalling,  tii9  tsst  Tolnmo  of  which  is 
edited     the  Hon.  Evairn  Ashley,  U.P. 

PandnlC  Casdimal  {d.  1226),  one  of  In- 
nocent III.'s  ministers,  was  sent  to  F.nglan'l  in 
1213  to  make  terms  with  King  John.  For  a 
little  irtiile  the  king  held  out,  oat  finding  him- 
self deserted  by  ever}-one,  he  consented  to  Pan- 
dulf  B  terms,  and  resigned  his  kingdom  to  the 
Pope,  receiving  it  beick  aa  a  fief  of  the  holy 
see.  Shortly  after  this  PanduU  left  England 
and  did  not  return  till  1218,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed legate  in  the  place  of  Gualo.  He 
held  this  office  for  three  years,  during  whiJi 
time  he  brought  aconsideTable  odium  on  hims 
by  his  alliance  with  Peter  des  Roche- 
against  the  En^lidi  members  of  the  Council. 
Still  we  find  him  lending  valuable  assistance 
to  the  cause  of  order  by  repressing  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  barons.  In  1218  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Norwich.  Stephen  Laog- 
ton  strongly  opposed  Pandulf  s  pretensions, 
and  in  1221  pnxnired  the  recall  of  his  com- 
mission as  legate,  together  with  a  promise 
from  the  Pope  that  during  his  (Langton's) 
lifetime  no  legate  should  be  appointed.  Pan- 
dulf retired  to  his  diocese  of  fiorwich,  where 
he  died. 

Fapaoy,  RsLAnoira  with.  He  conver- 
siott  of  the  south  of  England  by  the  Roman 
monk  Augustine,  who  was  sent  by  Pope 
Qregory  L,  established  a  close  connection 
betweeo  the  Church  in  England  and  the 
Panai^.  Gregory L drew npaadieine for ttie 
ecclesiastical  oiganisation  of^Bngland  accord- 
ing to  the  lines  of  the  provincial  organisation 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  There  were  to  be  two 
eocleeiastical  provinces — one  in  the  south,  and 
one  in  the  norUi— and  each  of  the  metro- 
politans was  to  have  twelve  suffragan  bishops 
under  him.  This  scheme  was  never  entirely 
realised.  The  north  of  England  was  con- 
verted by  CettiomisBionariee  ;  but  the  superior 
organisation  of  the  Roman  Church  made  it 
more  attractive  to  many  minds.  The  North- 
umbrian Wilfrid  visited  Rome,  and  rotumed 
a  staunch  adherent  to  the  Roman  system. 
The  struggle  between  the  Roman  and  Celtic 
Churches  distorbed  Northnmbria,  till  the 
Synod  of  Whitby  (684),  chiefly  owing  to 
Wilfrid's  influence,  decided  in  favour  of 
Rome.  This  decision  brought  England 
within  the  circle  of  Western  civilisation,  and 
made  possible  her  political  union.  Soon 
afterwards  the  death  of  an  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  at  the  papal  court  gave  Pope 
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Yitalian  aa  opportunity  of  nominating  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus  as  his  Buccessor.  It  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  cosmopolite  influence 
of  the  Boman  system  that  an  Eastern 
monk  should  rule  the  English  Church.  Arch- 
bishop Theodore  had  a  rare  gift  for  organisa- 
tion. He  established  the  framework  of  the 
et-clesiastical  system  pretty  much  as  it  re- 
mains at  present.  He  made  the  Church  in 
England  strong  in  religion  and  learning. 
England  became  a  centre  of  missionuy 
acbvi^.  In  the  eighth  century  Enfj^ish  mia- 
sionanes  spread  Chnstianity  along  the  Khine, 
and  paid  back  England's  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  papacy  by  bringing  the  Frankish 
Church  into  closer  connection  with  the 
holy  see.  In  787  a  sign  of  England's 
relationship  to  Rome  was  given  by  OSa,  King 
of  Mercia,  who,  to  obtain  the  Pci>e's  consent 
to  the  establishmrat  of  a  Uercian  arch* 
bishopric  at  Lich&eld,  granted  a  tribute  to 
the  Pope.  This  payment  of  a  penny  from  everj' 
hearth  passed  on  under  the  name  of  Peter's 
pence,  and  in  later  days  the  traditioual  sum 
of  £201  98.  was  paid  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Though  the  pa^y  was  regarded  with 
great  respect,  its  mterfsrence  was  rarely  in- 
▼ited  in  the  a&irs  of  the  English  Church. 
In  the  tenth  century  Dunetan  made  the  in- 
tercourse with  Rome  closw,  and  the  arch- 
bishops from  that  time  went  to  Rome  for 
their  palls. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  the  Church  in  Eng- 
laiu  was  decidedly  national,  and  worked 
harmonionaly  with  the  State.  Few  mat- 
ters were  referred  to  the  Pope's  decisioQ. 
Even  Dunstan  rejected  a  papal  sentence,  and 
legatee  were  rarely  seen  in  England.  But 
the  events  preceding  the  Norman  Conquest 
tended  to  bring  the  papacy  into  closer  rela- 
turns  with  l'!"gl'«*'  politica.  ITnder  Edward 
the  Confeasiv,  a  Noiman  favooiite,  Robert  of 
Jnmi&ges,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
On  Godwin's  return  from  exile, 
biahop  Robert  fled  amongst  the  other 
Normans.  His  place  was  filled  up  by  the 
election  of  Stigand,  which  Pope  Leo  IX. 
refused  to  recognise,  as  being  nncanonical. 
Pope  Alexander  II.  favoured  the  ezpedi'Hon 
of  bake  William  of  Normandy,  and  sent  him 
a  consecrated  banner.  The  papal  approbation 
lent  the  Norman  Conquest  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  crusade,  and  three  papal 
legatee  were  sent  afterwards  to  reform  the 
English  Church.  Many  bishops  were  de- 
posed, and  Norman  successors  were  given  to 
their  sees.  But  neither  William  I.  nor 
Archbishop  Lanfianc  were  man  who  were 
wiUing  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights  of  their 
position.  The  great  Pope  Gregory  VII.  sent 
to  dranand  arrears  of  Peter's  pence,  which  he 
cfmsidered  as  a  feudal  due,  and  claimed  also 
the  performance  of  homage.  William  I. 
answered  that  he  would  pay  the  arrears ;  as 
to  the  homage,  he  had  never  promised  it^  his 


predecessors  had  never  performed  it,  and  he 
knew  not  on  what  grounds  it  was  claimed. 
Moreover,  William  I.  reduced  to  shape  the 
claims  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
He  set  forth  three  points :  (1)  That  no  P(^ 
ehoold  be  acknowIe^;ed  in  his  realm  save  after 
his  consent.  The  reason  for  tins  was  the  fre- 
quency of  disputed  elections  to  the  papac>', 
and  conflicting  claims  between  rivalk  (2) 
No  decision  of  national  or  provincial  synods 
were  to  be  binding  without  his  consent.  (3)  No 
vassal  (rf  the  crown  was  to  be  excommunicated 
till  he  had  been  informed  of  the  offence. 

The  strong  |>ontion  aastuned  by  William  I. 
was  used  by  William  n.  as  a  means  of  tyranny 
and  extortion.  Ecclesiastical  fiefs  were  treated 
like  lay  fiefs ;  bishoprics  were  kept  vacant, 
and  their  revenues  were  seized  by  uie  crown. 
Thereignof  WUliamlX  shows  tlu  need  whidi 
there  was  for  a  power  like  that  claimed  by 
Qngcay  VII.  to  protect  the  Church  from 
feu£l  exactions.  A  schism,  however,  weakened 
the  papacy.  Archbishop  Anselm  was  at- 
tacked by  William  II.  because  he  wished  to 
receive  the  pail  from  Urban  II.,  whom 
the  king  had  not  yet  acfcnowleikied  as  Pope. 
Finally  the  pall  was  sent  to  England,  and 
was  taken  by  Anaftlm  from  the  high  altar  at 
Canterbury.  But  Anselm  could  not  stand 
against  the  persecution  of  William  II.,  and 
fled  to  the  Continent,  where  the  pi^>acy  was 
still  powerless  to  help  him.  On  Henry  I.'s 
accession  he  returned ;  but  he  had  learned  in 
his  exile  the  most  advanced  principles  of  the 
Hildebrandine  policy,  and  on  his  return  he 
raised  an  objection  to  the  investiture  of 
spiritual  persons  by  a  layman.  This  was 
practically  to  assert  the  entire  freedom  of  the 
Church  from  the  State.  Henr^'  I.  would  not 
yield,  and  Anselm  again  went  into  exile. 
But  the  king  needed  the  archbisbt^'s  help, 
and  in  1107  Pope  Paschal  II.  agreed  to  a 
compromise,  which  ten  years  afterwards 
was  extendied  universally.  The  crown  was 
to  receive  homage  for  the  tempraslities 
attached  to  an  ecclenastical  office,  while  the 
spiritual  emblems,  the  ring  and  crosier,  were 
to  be  conferred  by  qurittul  persons.  Soon 
after  this,  Hemy  I.  used  the  mediation  of 
Pope  OaluEtus  II,  to  compose  his  differeaicei 
with  the  French  king.  Another  subject  of 
dispute  arose  about  the  presence  of  papal 
i^^ates  in  England.  The  Pope,  as  univenal 
visitor  of  the  Church,  sent  l^ati  a  laitre  far 
special  puiposee.  The  English  dergy  main- 
tained that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was 
permanent  representative  of  the  Pope  (bf*ttu 
Matut)  in  England,  and  could  not  be  Ba|ier* 
seded.  Henry  I.  did  not  fight  this  qneitaaa. 
In  1125  a  papal  legate,  John  of  Crema,  pre- 
sided  at  an  important  council  in  London ;  but 
the  protest  against  legatee  was  not  in  vain. 

Henry  II.  procured  from  the  one  English 
Pope,  Hadrian  IV.,  a  bull  conferring  (m  oim 
the  sovareignbrof  Ireland,  which  was  granted 
on  the  gronna  that  by  the  dmation  a  Oon- 
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stantise  all  islands  were  vested  in  the  Roman 
see.  But  he  made  no  use  of  this  grant  till 
the  murder  ot  Archbiahop  Thomas  Becket 
made  it  desirable  for  him  to  show  some  zeal 
in  tiie  Pope's  serrice.  During  the  quarrel 
between  Henry  II.  and  Becket,  the  papacy 
was  not  strong  enough  to  interfere  with  effect. 
Even  after  Socket's  murder  Alexander  III. 
received  Henry  II.'s  excuses,  and  did  not  join 
Ids  enemies.  Henry  II.'s  invasion  of  Ireland 
waa  followed  by  the  Synod  of  Cashel,  in 
which  the  Irish  Church  was  reformed  in 
accordance  with  the  Pope's  wishes. 

The  reign  of  John  marks  the  farthest 
advance  of  the  papal  power  in  English  afhirs. 
Under  Innocent  III.  the  papacy  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  John's  brutal  character 
was  no  match  for  the  Pope.  A  disputed 
election  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  led  to  an 
appeal  to  Rome.  There  was  aumg^  infor- 
mality to  justify  £anocent  III.  in  setting 
aside  both  the  claimants ;  but  he  went  further, 
caused  a  new  election  to  be  held  in  Rome, 
and  nominated  Stephen  Iiangt<ni  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  monks.  John  refused  to  admit 
Laogton,  and  Innocent  III.  laid  his  kiiu;dom 
under  an  interdict,  John  confiscated  tiie 
goods  of  the  d^gy;  Pope  Innoctmt  TIT. 
proceeded  to  excommonicate,  and  finally 
to  depose,  the  Ung.  John's  tyranny  had 
alienated  his  subjects,  and  the  French  king 
was  nady  to  execute  the  papal  sentence.  In 
despair  John  made  abject  submission,  granted 
his  kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  received  it 
back  as  a  fief,  by  the  annual  rent  of  1,000 
marks.  As  John  debased  himself  the  spirit 
of  the  English  barons  rose.  Aided  by  Arch- 
bishop IdnMon  they  demanded  a  charter  of 
liberties.  Innocent  III.,  to  his  disgrace,  took 
the  side  of  hia  vassal,  and  the  GSreat  Charter 
was  a  victory  won  by  a  united  people  against 
the  king  and  the  Pope  alike.  Innocent  III. 
annulled  the  charter,  out  died  as  the  struggle 
was  abont  to  commence.  John's  death  quickly 
followed,  and  the  minority  of  Henry  III. 
gave  time  for  reflection.  The  yonng  king 
was  crowned  by  the  legate  Gruiuo,  and  for 
a  time  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  papacy  to  set  up  a  l^atine  government  in 
England.  Archbishop  Langton,  br  earnest 
TemonstnuiceB,  procured  the  withdrawal  of 
l^^tes,  Mid  the  confirmation  bythe  Pope  of  the 
legatine  power  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. For  two  centuries  there  was  no  further 
attempt  to  interfere  by  I^iates  in  English  affairs. 

The  papacy  was  soon  involved  in  a  des- 
perate stru^Ie  against  the  imperial  house 
of  Hohenstaufen,  for  which  it  needed  lai^ 
supplies.  England  was  exposed  to  in- 
creasing exactions,  and  the  feeble  character 
of  Henry  III.  made  him  a  willing  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  resolute  Popes  Gregory  IX. 
and  Innocent  IV.  The  Pope  taxed  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  to  the  extent  of  a  twentieth  or  a 
tentii  of  their  annual  incomes.  Th^  pro- 
teried  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1346),  but 


their  remonstrances  were  not  supported  by 
the  king.  Moreover,  the  Pope  used  recklessly 
his  prerogative  of  provisions,  or  ncaninations 
to  vacant  benefices,  suspending  the  tights  of 
the  patrons.  It  was  said  that  the  incomes 
thus  drawn  from  England  by  foreign  and 
non-resident  ecclesiastics  amounted  to  60,000 
marks.  An  association  was  formed,  headed 
by  a  knight.  Sir  Robert  Twinge,  which  took 
the  law  into  its  own  hands,  harried  the  papal 
collector,  and  drove  them  from  the  kingdom. 
Innocent  lY.  offered  Henry  III.  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  for  his  second  son 
Edmund,  and  Henry  III.  did  his  best  to 
induce  England  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war  necessary  to  gain  possession  of  this  dis- 
puted heritage.  The  laity  refused  to  pay; 
but  the  clergy  suffered  from  every  device  which 
the  papal  ingenuity  could  frame.  Hence 
cleri^  disomtent  was  a  strong  element  in 
the  Barons*  War,  and  the  nation  generally 
looked  upon  the  Pope  as  a  foreign  intruder. 

The  great  King  Edward  I.  had  to  face  a 
r^olute  Pope  in  Boniface  YTII.,  who  aimed 
at  malting  the  papacy  the  centre  of  the  inter- 
national relations  of  Europe.  By  the  bull 
Clerieit  laicoa,  Boniface  VIII,  forbade  the 
taxing  of  the  clergy  except  by  his  consent. 
The  Convocation  in  1297  pleaded  the  Pope's 
Inhibition  against  a  heavy  demand  for 
money  made  by  the  king.  Edward  I. 
rephed  by  outlawing  those  who  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  clergy  wero  driven  to  make 
composition  with  the  royal  officers.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  Edward  I.  was  glad  to 
employ  Boniface  VIII.  as  arbitrator  in  an 
untimely  difference  between  himself  and  the 
French  king.  Boniface  VIII.,  wishing  to 
extend  his  influence,  encouraged  the  Scots 
to  appeal  to  him  as  ju<^  between  them 
and  Edward  I.  Edward,  to  avoid  a  personal 
quarr&L  with  the  Pope,  laid  his  letter  befora 
Parl^on^t  at  Lincom  in  1301.  The  barons 
replied  that  the  Kings  of  England  had  never 
pleaded,  nor  been  bound  to  plead,  concerning 
their  temporal  rights  before  any  jndge,  eccle- 
siastical or  secular ;  their  subjects  would  not 
permit  them  to  do  so.  Boniface  VIII.  was 
raigaged  in  a  contest  with  the  French  king, 
which  ended  in  his  defeat,  and  led  to  the 
estaUishment  of  the  papacy  at  A^dgnou.  The 
feeble  Edward  II.  was  ready  to  use  Pope 
John  XXII.  as  the  means  of  procuring  a 
truce  with  Scotland  ;  but  the  fortunes  of  war 
had  changed  after  Bannockbum,  and  it  was 
now  the  tum  of  the  Scots  to  refuse  the  papal 
mediation. 

The  French  war  under  Edward  III.  in- 
creased the  English  resistance  to  papal 
exactions,  which  under  the  Avignonese  ropes 
grew  heavier  and  heavier.  ITie  Popes  at 
Avignon  were  on  the  French  side,  and  Eng- 
land would  not  see  her  money  carried  to  her 
foes.  In  1343  the  agents  ik  two  cardinals 
who  held  preferment  in  England  were  driven 
from  the  land.    In  1861  was  passed  the 
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Btatnte  of  Provisors,  which  enacted  that  if 
the  Pope  appdnted  to  a  benefice,  the  pre- 
sentation for  that  time  was  to  to  the 
king,  and  the  papal  nomineea  were  liable  to 
imprisonment  till  they  had  renounced  their 
clamis.  To  avoid  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction 
between  the  royal  courts  and  the  papal 
courts,  the  Statute  of  Prsamunire  in  1353 
forbade  the  withdrawal  of  suits  from  the 
king's  court  to  any  foreign  conrt.  Jn  1366 
Pope  Urban  V.  demanded  airears  for  the 
last  thirty-three  years  of  the  tribute  of  1,000 
marks  wmch  John  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
papacy.  The  prelates  were  foremost  in  giving 
their  opinion  ttiat  John  had  no  power  to  bind  tha 
nation  to  another  power  witlwut  its  consent. 
Lords  and  Conmums  together  resolved  that 
they  would  resist  to  the  utmost  the  Pope's 
claun.  Urban  V.  withdrew  in  sil^ce,  and 
the  papal  suzerainty  over  Ikigland  was  never 
again  revived. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  papacy  was 
expressed  in  the  teaching  of  Wyclif,  who 
began  his  career  as  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  English  Church  against  the  Pope.  When 
he  passed  into  the  region  of  doctrine,  Pope 
Gregory  XI.  issued  bulls  ordering  his  triu ; 
but  Wyclif  was  not  personally  condemned. 
The  great  schism  in  the  fnpacy  led  to  an 
increase  in  papal  expenditure  and  p^>al 
exactions,  espeoully  under  Boniface  IX.  But 
the  spirit  of  England  and  the  Statutes  of 
Provisora  and  Pnemnnire  were  strong  enough 
to  offer  determined  remstance.  In  1381  Boni- 
face IX.  annulled  the  statutes  b^  a  bull,  and 
proceeded  to  issue  provtsions  which  the  Eng- 
lish courts  refused  to  recognise.  Parliament 
at  the  same  time  asserted  that  they  would 
not  reoos^use  the  Pope's  power  of  excommuni- 
cation u  it  were  lurected  against  any  who 
were  simply  ajdioldin^  tiie  rights  of  the 
crown.  At  the  same  time  a  more  stringent 
statute  against  provisors  was  passed.  The 
schism  in  the  papacy  greatly  diminished  the 
papal  power,  and  led  to  many  efforts  to  heal 
it.  Ultimately,  in  the  Council  of  Constance 
the  rival  popes  were  deposed  or  resigned,  and 
in  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  office  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  reforming  abuses  in  the 
ecclesiastical  system.  The  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  was  desirous  of  reform,  and  at  first 
Henr^  V.  of  England  promised  his  aid.  But 
the  difficulties  of  harmooions  working  in  the 
ooundl  were  so  great .  that  Henry  V.  deserted 
Sigismtmd,  and  joined  thoae  who  thought 
that  a  new  election  to  the  papa^  was  a 
necessary  prelude  to  reform.  Henry  Beaufort, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  king's  uncle,  was 
called  to  Constance,  to  mediate  between  con- 
tending parties.  By  his  good  offices  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  election  which  ended 
in  the  choice  of  Martin  V.  (1418).  UartinV. 
showed  his  gratitude  by  raisiag  Henry  Beau- 
fort to  the  dignity  of  cardinal.  It  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  government  under  Henry 
VL.  that  Beaufort  was  allowed  to  hold  this 


dignity  together  with  his  bishopric  Up  to 
this  time  "Knglinh  bisht^  had  been  cmapuled 
to  resign  their  sees  on  accepting  the  cu^ 
dinalate.  Ucanover,  Beaufort  was  nominated 
papal  le^te  against  the  Hiuaites.  He  raised 
troops  in  England,  and  led  an  expedition. 
Archbishop  Chicheley  was  weak  and  timid. 
Martin  V.  ordered  him  to  procure  the  npeal 
of  the  Statnte  of  Prtemunire,  and  whoi  he 
pleaded  his  inability,  suspended  him  from  his 
office  as  legate.  In  1428  CSiicheley  was 
driven  to  b^  the  Commons  to  repeal  the 
Statute  of  Frssmunire ;  but  weak  as  was  the 
government,  the  Commons  refused.  Martin 
v.  humiliated  the  English  episcopate,  but 
gained  nothing  for  himself. 

The  next  rcuations  <A  the  papacy  with  Eng- 
land are  purely  political,  arising  from  the 
Pope's  position  in  the  politics  <A  Italy.  In 
1489  Hemy  VII.  of  England  joined  the 
Leagae  which  was  formed  by  Pope  Alexander 
VI.,  against  the  French,  in  consequence  of 
Charles  VIII.'b  invasion  of  Italy.  Similarly 
in  1512,  Henry  Vlll.  joined  the  Holy  League 
which  Jolins  H.  formed  against  France. 
Julius  II.  promised  to  transfer  to  him  the 
title  of  "most  Christian  King,"  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  the  French  monarch. 
The  transfer  was  not  made,  but  a  few  yean 
later  Hentr  VUL  was  satisfied  with  the  title 
of  '*  Defender  (d  Uie  Faith,"  granted  to  him 
by  Leo  X  in  return  for  a  treatise  agaiDst 
Martin  Luther.  Henry  VIII.*8  great  minis- 
ter, Wolsey,  became  a  cardinal,  aspired  to 
the  papacy,  and  ^tertained  projects  for  a 
reform  of  the  Church.  But  Henry  VIIL's 
desire  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine 
of  Axagon,  led  to  a  collisifm  with  the  papacy. 
Henry  demanded  that  the  Pope  shoola  an- 
nul, or  declare  to  be  invalid  from  tlie  first, 
the  dispensation  by  Tirtue  ot  which  he  had 
married  his  brother's  vridow.  donent  \1L 
temporised,  and  even  endeavoured  to  procure 
Catherine's  consent.  He  committed  the  cause 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  as  le^tes,  and 
then  revoted  it  to  his  own  court  Henry 
YIII.  had  gone  too  far  to  recede.  Wolsqr 
was  declared  liable  to  the  penalties  of  Pne- 
munire  for  having  exercised  the  aathoritr 
of  legate.  The  cleig}'  were  by  a  l^;al  quibble 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  and  only  es- 
caped by  admitting  uie  royal  supremacy. 
Hen^  VlII.  hoped  to  intimidate  the  Pope ; 
but  Clement  VII.  dared  not  give  way.  In 
1533  the  royal  supremacy  was  established 
Act  of  I^iament,  and  all  direct  rebiticms 
with  the  Court  of  Rome  were  suspended.  In 
1537  Pole  was  made  legate  north  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  view  to  influence  English  afiairs ;  but 
Henry  VIII.  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and 
Pole  vtBM  obli^ied  to  return  frtnn  Flanders. 
Under  Mary,  in  1554,  Pole  ma  Teoaved  as 
papal  legate  in  England,  and  all  Acts  of  Pu- 
uament  against  the  Pope's  jurisdictitm  were 
pspealed.  Pope  Paul  IV.  was  injudicious 
enough  to  urge  npon  Mary  and  Pols  the 
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impossible  work  of  reetoring  the  posseBsions 
of  the  Church.  On  Mail's  death  he  showed 
aach  aa  inwlacable  spirit  towards  Elizabeth 
that  she  feli  that  Aaae  Boleyn's  daa^fhter 
could  not  be  reconcilMl  to  the  Roman  Chim^ 
In  1669  the  royal  supremacy  was  restored, 
and  there  was  never  again  a  question  of  its 
abolition.  England  drifted  further  and 
further  from  the  ^pocy,  and  in  1671  Pius  V. 
excommunicated  £lizabeth. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  L  to  Henrietta 
Maria  renew«u  to  some  d^ree  diplomatic 
interooune  with  tiie  Pope,  npal  messengers 
fren  mat  to  England,  and  the  oueen  had 
a  representative  at  Some.  Charles  I. 
wishcn  to  confirm  his  claims  to  the  alle- 
giaac-e  of  his  Catholic  subjects ;  and  his  pro- 
ceedings wore  viewed  by  the  Puritans  with 
growing  displeasure.  The  talk  of  union 
between  the  (Siurch  of  Enrignd  and  the  Church 
of  Borne  was  one  canse  of  popular  discontent. 
Under  Charles  H.  and  James  11.  these 
relatione  were  again  renewed,  with  the  result 
of  accentuating  more  clearly  the  Protestantism 
of  England  by  the  Act  of  1701,  which  secured 
the  lYotestant  Succession.  From  this  period 
relations  with  the  papacy  became  regulated 
by  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  diplomacy. 
During  the  Napoleonic  war,  England  took 
the  part  of  Pius  VII.,  and  restored  to  him 
the  Papal  States,  of  which  he  had  been  vio- 
lently dispossessed.  The  last  act  of  hostility 
towards  the  papacy  was  the  Ecclesiastiual 
Titles  Act  of  1851,  which  regarded  as  papal 
a^^gression  the  appointment  of  Roman  Catholic 
bleeps  with  temtorial  designations. 

Collier,  Sootattiutical  HMotu;  Btal)b9, 
Cm*t.  MM.  I  Llnmrd,  EUt.  of  Sng.tSHKon. 
BM.  of  tht  EngliA  Church;  Parrv,  HuT.  «f 
th«  Church  of  England;  Uilmaa,  Latin  Chr^ 
<  Kontty ;  Craffhton,  Sutorg  of  the  Papaeg  during 
Ui^PtrM^thiRtforMatioti.  [MO] 

Papinean,  M.,  was  a  leader  of  the  French 
Canadian  party  of  Lower  Canada,  and  one  of 
the  chief  movers  of  the  petitions  to  the  home 
government,  setting  forth  tiie  grievances  of 
the  National  party.  He  was  a  man  of  groat 
ability,  and  having  been  elected  a  member 
for  the  city  of  Montreal  in  1820,  became  in 
a  very  short  time  Speaker  of  the  assembly. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  riots  in  1836,  the 
government  attempted  to  arrest  Papineau  for 
his  democratic  utterances,  but  failed,  though 
they  succeeded  in  compelling  him  to  leave  t^e 
country. 

FaKUi,  Matthew  (d.  eirea  1269),  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albuis. 
He  was  sent  to  Norway  as  visitor  td  the 
Benedictine  order  by  the  Pmw  in  1248,  and 
probably  emplojred  in  other  important  diplo- 
matic and  ecclesiastical  missions.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  accomplishments,  and  waa  a 
mathsinatidan,  poet,  and  theologian.  He  is 
*pecially  notable  as  an  historian.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  Chraniea  Majorat  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  Miatorjf       Boger  of 


Wendover  from  the  year  1236.  He  also 
wrote  Sittoria  Minor,  which  extends  from 
1067  to  1263,  and  the  Lives  of  the  Abbott  of 
St.  Albant.  He  is  supposed  also  to  have 
written  the  abridgment  of  the  Ei$toria 
Major  called  FIotm  Siatmanm,  and  attri- 
buted to  Matthew  of  Westminster.  Matthew 
Paris  is  the  greatest  of  our  medieeval  chroni- 
clers, and  almost  the  only  one  deserving 
the  name  of  historian.  He  seems  to  have 
been  on  intimate  tenns  with  Henry  III.  and 
the  chief  men  of  his  day,  and  to  have  made 
good  use  of  his  oppralunities.  His  works, 
from  tbeir  fulness,  tlieir  evident  of  ac- 
curate information,  and  their  plam-spoken 
candour,  are  by  tar  the  most  important 
authorities  for  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  while  in  point  of  style,  and  in  the 
acuteness  of  their  observations  and  reflections, 
they  are  wy  greatly  Buperior  to  most  of  the 
mediseval  «fnai«, 

An  edition  of  tbe  Eitt.  Jtinor  is  published  la 
the  Bolb  Series.  Tha  Chrmica  Majora  were 
first  printed  in  1571.  Thsre  is  a  translation  in 
Bohn  I  Antiqwuia*  Mmxry. 

Faads^THlDBCLAKATiONor,  1866.  At&B 
Congress  of  Paris,  1866,  four  important  points 
of  international  law  were  agreed  to  by  the 
representatives  of  tliei>ower>: — (1)  Privateer- 
ing is  and  remains  abolished.  (2)  The 
neutral  flag  covets  even  enemies*  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  (3) 
Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
an  enemy's  flag.  (4)  Blockades  in  order  to 
be  binding  must  be  effective :  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a  fin^ce  really  sufficient  to 
prevent  access  to  the  enemy's  coaet.  The 
concurrence  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  was  sought  for  these  resolu- 
tions. It  was  refused  to  the  first,  but  given 
to  the  rest.  _  This  refusal  was  due  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  European  powers  to 
the  American  proposition  that  for  Uie  future 
all  private  property  should  be  exempted  from 
capture  by  ships  ot  war.  Spain  and  Mexioo 
also  declined  to  accede  to  the  four  articles. 

 ,  Tub  Theatt  or  (Feb.,  1763),  brought 

to  an  end  the  Seven  Yean'  War  between 
France  and  England.  Separate  negotiations 
had  been  opened  in  March,  1761,  but  had 
been  broken  off  by  Pitt  on  learning  of 
the  Family  Compact  between  France  and 
Spain.  Upon  this  discovery,  Pitt  resolved  on 
war  with  Spain,  and  laid  energetic  plans  for 
caiTjring  on  that  war  before  the  Council. 
Temple  alone  supported  him ;  and  flnd^ig 
that  he  could  not  lead,  he  resigned  in  October. 
In  November  the  treaty  was  concluded  by 
the  Buke  of  Bedford,  English  ambassador  at 
Paris.  As  to  Spain,  each  nation  was  to 
observe  the  same  limits  as  before  the  war 
be^an,  Spain  conceding  all  the  points  on 
which  she  had  based  her  declaration  of  war. 
Between  France  and  England  both  nations 
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agreed  to  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  in 
Germany  ;  and  the  French  were  to  restore  all 
territories  held  by  them  in  Hesse  and 
HanoTer.  Mioorca  whs  to  be  given  by  them 
in  exchange  for  Belleisle.  America  passed 
vholly  to  England ;  but  the  French  were 
to  retain  their  rights  of  fishing  off  Newfound- 
land. In  the  West  Indies,  England  retained 
Tobago,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Grenada ; 
but  restored  Guadaloupe,  Martinique  and  St. 
Lucia.  In  Africa  France  gave  up  Senegal, 
but  recovered  Goree.  In  India,  she  agreed 
to  have  no  military  establishment;  and  on 
this  condition  the  French  were  cOlowed  to 
resume  the  factories  which  they  had  held 
before  the  war.  Before  the  peace  was  finally 
concluded,  news  came  of  the  capture  of 
Havannah;  and  the  English  cabinet  insisted 
on  some  equivalent  being  given,  ii  England 
was  to  cede  this,  her  most  recent  oonqaeet 
Florida  vas  accordingly  given  up  by  France. 

Stanhope,  Hut.  of  Eng.;  Tbackeraj',  Lifr  of 
Chathm;  Koch  uid  ScboeU,  TroiUf  di  Pa£c. 

 ,   Thb  Trbaty  of  (May,  18U),  was 

concluded  by  the  allies  soon  after  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon,  and  his  despatch  to 
Elba.  Its  terms  were  very  moderate,  when 
L-onsidered  by  the  ride  of  ^e  terriMe  havoc 
inflicted  on  the  Continent  during  nearly 
twenty  years  by  the  'Emaiii  armies.  The 
frontier  of  1700  was  to  be  generally  restored ; 
but  on  the  north,  and  towards  the  Rhine,  it 
was  to  be  advanced,  so  as  to  include  several 
strong  fortresses,  while  towards  the  Alps  a 
considoable  part  of  Savoy  was  included 
within  t^e  ctetuAi  border.  England  and 
Austria  refused  to  make  France  fiay  any 
contribution  towards  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  war.  The  only  real  advantage  gained 
by  England  was  the  surrender  of  tiie  Isle  of 
PnaiCe,  in  order  to  secure  the  route  to 
India,  while  it  retained  Ualta  for  the  same 
object. 

 ,  Thb  Thkatt  op  (Kov.  20,  1815), 

was  concluded  on  the  close  of  Napoleon's  final 
campaign  in  Flanders.  It  rigorously  in- 
sisted on  confining  France  to  its  old  bonn- 
dfurr  o<  1 790,  and  derived  it  of  the  additions, 
which  Uie  treaty  of  the  previous  year  had 
allowed  to  it  A  large  contribution  towards 
the  war  expenses  was  levied  upon  it,  to  the 
amount  of  700,000,000  francs,  which  was  all 
to  be  paid  in  five  years.  As  a  security  for 
the  payment  of  this  large  indemnity,  and  for 
the  lature  trsjuiuillity  of  the  country,  it  was 
stipulated  that  uie  northern  fortresses  should 
be  held  for  five  years  by  the  tro(^  of  the 
aUiee. 

Alwon,  fi>>t.  of  Bvrof*;  J^ondoN^MTD  Omt*- 
•twntUnc*;  Stapleton,  Lift  <4  Canntng. 

 ,  Thb  Tbbaty  op  (Feb.,  1866).  came 

at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1866  the  nlenipotoi- 
f  iaries  of  the  great  powers  assembled  at  Paris. 
Four  axtiolM  were  brought  forward  aa  the 


basis  of  a  peace.  They  were  eventually 
accepted  in  a  slightly  amended  form  by 
the  Czar.  The  first  redressed  the  Mol- 
davian frontier,  so  as  to  render  it  more  eorily 
defensible  agauist  Busaian  invarion.  The 
second  took  from  Russia  all  control  over  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  appointing  first  a 
commission  of  the  great  powers  to  arrange 
preliminaries,  and  secondly  a  permanent 
commission  from  Austria,  Turkey,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  the  tluee  Sauibian  pro- 
vinces to  draw  up  rules,  establish  a  notice, 
and  superintend  navigation.  The  thira  pro- 
posed that  no  fleet,  and  no  naval  statitm  of 
any  country,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
Black  Sea,  but  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
be  empowered  to  make  a  conventitm  to  ke» 
up  a  small  ligjit-anned  force  for  police  and 
coast  service;  on  the  other  band  merchant 
ships  of  all  dasBBB  were  to  be  allowed  freely 
to  enter  it. 

Hartalet,  Kvp  <tfSM«P*  ^  IVMtir. 

 ,  The  Theaty  op  (Man*  3,  1867),  was 

concluded  between  England  on  the  one  hand 
and  Persia  on  the  other.  By  it  Persia  re- 
nounced all  claim  or  domimon  ov^  Herat 
and  Afghanistan,  and  engaged  to  refer  any 
future  differences  she  might  have  with  the 
Afghan  States  to  the  friendly  offices  of  the 
British  government.  The  slave  trade  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  was  also  by  this  treaty  abolished. 

Parish  is  derived  from  the  Greek  TOfMiKia, 
and  means  primarily  the  district  assigned  to 
a  particular  church.  In  early  times  the 
biuioprics  were  small  and  the  spiritual 
care  of  each  town  or  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  bishop,  but  with  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the 
importance  of  the  episcopate,  it  became 
usual  to  assign  special  districts  within  the 
diocese  to  the  care  of  a  single  presbyter  under 
the  bishop's  supervision.  By  the  ninth  w 
tentii  centnry  at  latest  this  parochial  svst^ 
became  universal,  but  it  had  been  gradually 
growing  up  long  before  that  time.  InEngland 
tiie  original  missionaries  were  monks,  who 
were  organised  together  by  their  dependence 
on  the  bishop,  but  it  soon  became  an  evidence 
of  piety  for  the  lord  of  a  district  to  build  and 
endow  a  church  on  it,  in  return  for  which  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  minister,  who  gradually  obtained 
the  disposal  of  the  tithe,  which  origi- 
nally had  been  administered  by  the  bishop. 
Archbishop  Theodore  of  Tarsus  gave  tte 
first  impulse  towards  the  development  of 
the  parochial  system  in  England,  and 
Bede  urged  strongly  on  Archbishop  Egbert 
the  importance  of  the  work.  Ultimately 
the  whole  of  England,  with  insignificant 
exceptions,  was  divided  into  parishes, 
whicb  were  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
conterminous  with  the  township  or  manor, 
thoi^  in  many  cases  the  township  was  too 
small  to  nqoire  a  priest  and  churdi  of  iti  fnni, 
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80  that  some  parishes  contain  several  town- 
riiipa,  and   sometimes  the  boondaries  of 

paruhes  and  townships  even  overlap.  Still, 
as  a  whole,  the  parish  became  httle  more  than 
the  township  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and 
as  the  old  English  local  system  became  ob< 
solete,  the  puiui  encroached,  so  to  say,  upon 
the  township.  In  modem  timea  the  parish 
Boggests  civu  quite  as  much  as  ecdesustical 
juTwiotion.  l^ie  parish  has  become  for  many 
porpowi  the  unit  of  local  government,  of  high- 
way management,  of  rating,  of  poor  relief,  as 
mach  as  the  district  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  rector  or  vicar.  The  ponsh  vestry, 
miginalLy  an  ecclesiastical  aaaemhly  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  has  become  a  civQ  cotirt  that  has 
acquired  some  of  the  slender  functions  of  the 
townshipmoot.  The  churchwardens  and  oyerw 
eeers,  its  officers,  have  become  in  a  sense  civil 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  officers.  One  of  the 
churchwardens  is  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
in  the  Easter  vestry  meeting. 

Besides  civil  parishes,  as  old  parishes  are 
o^led,  the  Church  Building  Act  of  1618  per- 
mitted the  establishment  of  new  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts,  which,  independent  in 
ecdeeiafltical  matters,  remained  iar  civil  pur- 
poses port  of  the  mother  parish. 

Hatch,  Orgmimtiott  qf  tht  Early  Chrtttian 
ChmrehM;  Stabbs,  Cmut.  Hut..-  Blaokatone, 
CmuMHtarfM;  Bom,  Pariih  Law;  Cobdaii 
Club  Assya  m  Local  GOMrmMtU  «/  ifnglond. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Th>,  were  an  sndent  Celtic  tribe 
occupying  the  south-eastern  portioa  of  the 
present  county  of  Tork. 

Pute,  Matthkv  (».  1604,  d.  im). 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at  Nor- 
wich and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
attained  great  celebrity  as  a  scholar  and  a 
theologian.  He  became  famous  as  a  preacher, 
and  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  in  Ihbi  Dean  of  Lincoln,  but  having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  the  Reformation,  narrowly  escaped  martjT- 
dom  during  the  Marian  persecution.  His 
sound  judgment  caused  him  to  be  singled  out 
by  Elisabeth  on  her  accesHion  for  the  primacy, 
which  he  accepted  much  against  his  will, 
being  consecrated  at  Lambeth  by  Barlow, 
Bishop  of  Chichester;  Hodgkins,  suffragan 
Bishop  of  Bedford;  Miles  Coverdale,  uite 
Bishop  of  Exeter;  and  John  Scory,  Bishop 
of  Hereford  {Dec.  17,  1659).  From  this  time 
the  history  of  Archbishop  Parker  is  that  of 
the  Church  of  England.  On  severol  occa- 
sions the  archbishop  found  himself  brought 
into  collision  with  Elizabeth,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
which  he  favoured.  He  took  an  important 
part  m  the  translation  of  the  Bishop's  Bible 
(1563  —  68),  and  in  his  revision  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  showed  much  good  sense. 
Parker  was  the  author  of  the  famoas  Adver- 
tiatmettU  of  Queen  MvMieth,  which  formed  a 


book  of  diaciidine  for  the  clergy,  and  the 
enfOTcement  of  which  has  earned  tor  their 
author  the  obloquy  of  the  Puritanical  party 
and  the  reproach  of  having  been  a  persecutor. 
In  1675  t^e  archbishop  died,  having  during 
the  whole  tenure  of  ms  office  followed  the 
consistent  policy  of  maintaining  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  they  had  been  left  or  Edward  VL 
In  theology  he  was  Calvinistic,  out  in  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  government  he  was  altogether 
opposed  boUi  to  the  Catholics  and  the 
Pimtans,  and  anxious,  with  due  prudence  and 
circumspection,  to  obtain  uniformity  in  the 
English  Church.  Parker  was  a  student  of 
BngHih  antiquities  and  early  history.  He 
wrote  a  wcark,  Ik  AntiquitaU  Sritannitt 
EeeUum  (167S0t  and  edited  Matthew  Paris  in 
1671. 

Strype,  VcmoWoU;  Hook,  Livm  of  ih»  Arth- 
bMojM.  FaAer'a  Worlu  have  been  pablialud 
by  ths  Psdsr  Sodetj.  AstobUshed  1840. 

TarktXf  SAinm  (A.  1640,  d.  1688),  Bidu^ 
of  Oxford,  wasthesonof  one  of  the  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer.  At  the  Restoration  he  forsook 
the  Puritan  party,  to  which  he  had  belonged, 
and  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bitter 
attacks  on  them.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Oxford  m  1686,  and  next  year  was  forcibly 
intruded  into  the  office  of  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College.  He  died  shortly  after  this, 
leaving  the  reputation  of  a  volmninous  and 
acute  writer,  and  a  dishonest  man.  He  left 
an  historical  work,  Dt  £ebui 
published  in  1726. 

Parker,  Sir  Htdb  (b.  1739,  d.  1807). 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
made  a  post-captain  in  1763.  He  distin- 
guinhed  himself  during  the  American  War, 
and  captured  Savannah  in  1778.  He  took 
part  in  the  relief  of  (^braltor  in  1782,  ai^ 
the  operations  before  Toulon  in  1709.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  with 
Nelson  as  his  second.  The  actual  command 
of  the  fleet  which  was  in  action  at  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen  was  taken  by  the  latter. 

Parkhnrst,  John  {b.  1.511,  d.  1674), 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  the  tutor  of  Bishop  Jewel, 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  Reformers 
of  Edward  VI.'s  reign,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  take  refuge  at  Zurich 
during  the  Marian  persecution.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England 
and  became  Bishop  of  Norwich  Bishop 
Parkhurst  was  a  supporter  of  the  Noncon- 
formists,  and  a  vehement  opposer  of  perseon- 
tion. 

Vood,  LtVM;  Wordsworth,  Eoelu.  Biog. 

Vurkjna,  Sm  Williau  {d.  1696),  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  Jacobite  conspirator,  chiefiy 
notorious  from  his  share  in  the  Assassination 
Plot.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Exclusion  BiU,  and  had 
supported  Jam<»  II.  to  tht>  last.  After  the 
Revolution,  however,  he  swore  all^ianoe  to 
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Williani.  He  did  not  take  a  very  active  sbat^ 
in  the  AssassiiiatioQ  Plot  (1696),  owing  to  the 
infirmities  of  a^.  His  chief  duty  was  to 
provide  arms  for  the  conspirators.  Large 
Quantities  were  seized  at  his  house  on  the 
detection  of  tiieplot.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  deaw  (Uarch  24).  A  committee 
of  the  Commons  went  to  interrogate  him  hI 
Newgate,  but  he  refused  to  betray  his  accom- 
plices. He  died,  "not  only  wiutout  a  word 
indicating  remotfie,  but  with  Bomething  which 
resembled  exultation." 

Parliament.  The  tundammtal  notion 
that  has  always  upheld  the  office  and  action 
of  Parliament  in  the  constitution,  and  has  been 
professedly  the  guiding  principle  of  all  deaU 
in^  with  it  on  uie  part  of  the  crown,  is  that 
it  18  the  realm  of  England  in  little,  embracing 
in  its  craiception  all  the  separate  nirts,  which 
united  make  the  conception  of  the  great 
English  nation.  Every  capacity,  every  poli- 
tioJ  virtue  inherent  in  the  whole  nation,  is 
inherent  in  it.  The  history  of  the  institution, 
taken  apart  from  its  origin,  begins  with  Nov. 
27,  On  that  day  the  first  assembly, 

whose  parliamentary  chaiKcter  is  nncontro- 
verted,  met  at  Westminster ;  hut  the  word 
Parliament — which  translates  eeUoquium,meaxis 
a  talking,  and  came  to  us  from  Italy — ^had  been 
already  in  frequent  use ;  it  was  given,  for 
instance,  to  the  peculiarly  constituted  meet- 
ings that  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  determined 
should  be  held  three  times  a  year.  Its  earliest 
recorded  application  to  a  national  assembly  is 
found  under  the  year  1246,  and  even  after  1295 
mere  councils  were  now  and  then  called  by 
the  name.  Parliament,  in  the  words  of  Bishop 
Stubbs,  is  "  the  concentratitm  of  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  shiremoots  in  a  central  assembly. 
They  contained  in  their  ultimate  form  the 
great  folk,  clerical  and  lay,  the  freeholders, 
and  representative!  of  the  townshira  and 
municipalitiea  'of  the  several  shires.  Parlia- 
ment contains  practically  the  same  component 
parts  of  the  nation,  and  the  kinship  of  the 
humbler  with  the  grander  institution  is  seen 
in  the  employment  for  centuries  of  the  sheriffa 
and  county  courts  in  Parliamentary  elections. 
Through  the  aharifis  the  whole  electoral 
machinery  was  set  in  motion :  at  the  county 
courts  the  elocticms  of  knights  of  the  shire 
woB  mode,  uid  to  them  those  of  citizens  and 
burgesses  were  reported.  The  county  court, 
too,  had  long  been  the  chief  depository  of  the 
principle  (d  repreaentation ;  when  the  need 
arose  ito  merit  aa  a  model  for  the  ^reat  repro- 
■entative  body  could  hardly  be  missed.  But 
the  historic  Parliament  ia  Bomething  more 
than  the  express  essence  of  all  the  county 
courts  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  an  assembly  that 
is  an  image  of  the  people,  not  as  an  undivided 
whole,  but  as  split  up  into  separate  interests. 
It  is  "not  only  a  concentration  of  muchinerj', 
but  an  aasembly  of  estates."  The  clerg}',  the 
baronage,  and  the  commons  had  all  to  be  in 


it,  united  yet  distinct,  to  make  it  a  full  Par- 
liament. Now  the  higher  clergy  and  the 
baronage  hod  always  been  in  the  national 
council ;  die  lower  cler^  and  the  commons 
had  only  to  be  added,  and  the  work  would  be 
done.  The  proceea  of  adding  thoaetook  sixiie 
time,  and  but  for  the  strong  motive  that  kept 
driving  on  the  king  to  its  accomplishment, 
might  have  taken  much  longer.  Personal 
property  or  "  movablea  "  had  become  subject 
to  taxation ;  the  methods  of  getting  the  neces- 
sary conntiuts,  expressed  or  constructive,  which 
the  pre-Parliamentary  regime  obliged  the 
kin^:  to  resort  to,  were  complicttbed  and 
tedious,  and  the  need  of  a  simple  and  swifter 
method  was  strongly  felt.  Accordingly  we 
find  several  assombliee  before  1295  which 
contained  one  oi  more  of  the  Parhamentaiy 
elements  that  were  still  wanting,  but  vhit^ 
still  lacked  something  to  moke  uiem  perfect. 
In  1213  two  such  were  summoned,  one  with 
chosen  men  of  the  towns  in  it,  to  St.  Albans ; 
the  other,  with  chosen  men  of  the  shires  in  it, 
to  Oxford.  In  12o4  the  shcriffo  wei'e  directed 
to  see  that  their  several  shires  returned  two 
knights  each  to  erttle  what  aid  they  were 
willing  to  give  the  king.  During  the  years 
that  ioUow  similar  instances  are  lonnd ;  but 
in  none  were  citizens  and  burgesses  combined 
w-ith  knights  of  the  shire  till  the  meeting  in 
Jan.,  1265,  of  the  renowned  Parliament  caUed 
at  the  instance  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  This 
contained  117  dignified  churchmen,  23  lay 
nobles,  two  men  samm<med  from  ea^ch  shire 
through  the  sheriff,  and  two  men  summoned 
from  each  city  and  borough,  but  not  through 
the  aheiiff.  This,  however,  "  was  not  prim- 
arily and  essentially  a  constitutional  assembly. 
It  was  not  a  general  convention  of  the  tenants- 
in-chief,  or  of  the  three  estates,  but  a  Parlia- 
mentary assembly  of  the  Bupportere  of  the 
existing  government."  Consequently  Bishop 
Stnbba  refuaee  to  see  in  it  the  first  Parliament 
of  the  modem  type.  Daring  the  next  thirty 
yeora  there  was  no  lack  of  assemblies  that  gat 
the  name  of  Parliaments,  in  which  the  com- 
monalty is  recorded  to  have  been  present. 
Under  1282  we  read  even  of  provincial  Parlia- 
ments, one  at  York  and  one  at  Korthampfaw, 
both  representative  of  the  lower  clergy  and 
lay  commons — which,  however,  sat  apart  from 
each  other — but  without  the  lay  nobility.  A 
general  tax  was  their  object,  in  which  met  we 
have  a  proof  of  the  close  connection  betwe^ 
taxation  and  the  birth  of  repreeentati\'e 
government.  A  Parliamentary  rathering  at 
Acton  Bomell  in  1283  is  a  goodexamida  of 
those  unfinished  Parliaments.  It  contained 
no  clergy,  and  representatives  of  only  tw^ty- 
one  cities  and  boroughs ;  and  its  business  was 
to  see  David  of  Wales  tried  for  his  life.  Othen, 
equally  imperfect,  succeed.  At  last  the 
troubles  that  crowded  in  upon  Edward  I.  in 
1296  perauaded  him  to  throw  himself  upon 
his  whole  people.  In  October  he  issued  writs 
for  an  assembly,  which  should  be  a  complete 
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imagfe  ot  the  nation.  On  Not,  27  this  assembly 
met,  and  in  it  historians  discern  all  the  com- 
ponent parts  and  type  of  a  finished  Parliament. 
It  was  composed  of  91  bishops,  abbots  and 
priors,  6b  earls  and  barons,  39  judges  and 
others,  reprosentativeB  of  the  lower  clergy, 
Bummoned  through  their  diocesans,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  comities,  dtiee,  and  boroughs 
summoned  through  the  sheriff.  Every  section 
of  the  population  that  had  political  rights  was 
in  it,  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

This  fully  developed  Parliament  did  not  at 
once  fall  into  the  exerdse  of  all  tiie  powers  be- 
longing to  the  body  of  which  it  was  the  expan- 
sion. One  of  them,  indeed,  the  judicial,  it  has 
taken  care  never  to  assume.   Taxation  was  at 
first  the  sole  business  that  all  its  parts  had  in 
common,  but   time  and  circumstance  soon 
brought  rightsand privileges.  By  slow  degrees 
l^fislation  and  general  political  ddibentions 
oame  to  be  ctasKd  among  its  powers.   All  its 
parte,  however,  did  not  advance  towards  these 
with  equal  speed;  those  which  hare  since 
for  outstripped  the  others  moved  but  timidly 
at  first.    For  a  time,  also,  the  several  parts 
held  aloof  from  one  another,  and  even  when 
the  pairing  process  b^an,  the  tendency  was 
towards  the  combination  of  the  barons  and 
blights  of  the  shire  into  one  body,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  into  another,  white  the  clergy 
made  a  third.  But  this  did  not  go  tar ;  within 
little  more  than  a  generation  the  clerical  and 
lay  baronages  had  coalesced  into  the  joint 
estate  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
eil  the  lay  representatives  into  the  estate  of 
the  commons;  and  witlun  little  more  than 
fifty  years  the  lower  clergy,  preferring  to  tax 
themselves  in  Convocation,  had  fallen  away 
^together.   From  this  time  Parliament  grew 
steadily  in  importance,  and  in  a  few  ^nera- 
tions  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  constitution. 
It  had  become  indispensable  to  the  legal 
transaction  oi  the  greater  affiiirs  of  state. 
During  medieval  times  it  was,  except  at  rare 
and  brief  intervals,  convoked  often  and  regu- 
larly, and  not  seldom  to  provincial  towns ; 
its  influence  was  felt  in  every  department  of 
government ;  it  occasionally  curbed  the  king 
of  his  will;  its  members  had  become  privi- 
leged, and  a  system  of  rules — a  whole  code  of 
laws,  in  fact — had  grown  up  to  guide  its 
conduct  and  prescribe  its  procedure.  From 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  undoubted  that 
no  tax  could  be  le^'ied,  and  (in  secular  matters 
at  least)  no  law  be  made  that  had  not  origin- 
ated in  and  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
Throughout  the  Tudor  period  it  ke^t  all  its 
powers  unimpaired,  though  in  exercising  them 
It  was  moved  by  qiecial  causes  to  submit  for 
a  time  to  the  dictation  of  Hio  crown.  In 
Elizabeth's  days  it  began  to  recover  its  inde- 
pendence, and  under  the  early  Stuarts  it 
entered  upon  a  course  of  action  which  de- 
veloped into  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
state.   This  it  pursued  so  doggedly  that  it 
measured  its  strength  with  the  crown  and 


overthrew  it,  but  only  to  be  itself  overthrown 
by  one  of  its  own  soldiers.  Kestored  with 
the  monarchy,  it  again  drifted  into  a  lees 
violent  conflict  with  its  former  antagonist,  in 
which  it  was  less  disastrously  succMsful,  for 
at  the  Revolution  it  secured  its  supremacy, 
and  it  has  since  become  the  one  all-important 
political  power,  whose  will  must  be  obeyed  in 
everything,  and  throughout  the  empire. 

Round  such  an  assembly  there  is  sure  to 
grow  a  formidable  fence  of  privile^.  The 
powers  and  exemptions,  known  as  Privilege  of 
Farliamrat,  which  bcrtih  Houses  enjoy  in 
common,  are  of  two  kinds — those  that  oelong 
to  the  Houses  in  their  coiporate  capacity,  ana 
those  that  belong  to  individual  members.  Of 
the  former  the  most  vital  are  freedom  of 
speech,  liberty  of  access  to  the  presence  of 
the  sovereign,  that  the  sovereign  should  not 
notice  anything  said  or  done  in  Parliament, 
save  on  the  report  of  the  House,  the  power 
of  committing  for  contempt,  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  disputed  claims  to  seats.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  are  of  very  early 
date,  and  are  still  formally  granted  by  the 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  every  Parliament. 
The  third  was  of  slower  growth,  ha\-ing  been 
oftui  violated  by  Charks  I.  The  fourth, 
called  "  the  keystone  of  parliamentary-  privi- 
lege," was  won  with  difficulty,  but  has  now 
long  been  exercised  in  all  cases  of  breach  of 
pri\ilege,  such  as  disobedience,  slander  of 
members,  interference  with  the  officers  of 
Parliament,  and  such-like.  The  fifth  was 
not  secured,  by  the  Lower  House  at  least,  till 
1604.  Of  the  latter  dus  the  most  valuable 
is  exemption  of  members  from  arrest  when 
going  to,  attending,  or  returning  from.  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  a  charge  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  a  refusal  to  give  surety  of  the  peace.  Once 
their  privileges  were  far  more  extensive ;  the^ 
could  not  be  impleaded  in  civil  suits;  their 
goods  could  not  be  distrained,  and  their 
servants  enjoyed  the  same  immunity  from 
arrest  as .  themselves.  But  legislation  has 
taken  these  away,  and  generally  removed  the 
area  of  their  personal  privilege  to  the  one 
immunity  given  above. 

Stnbba,  SclMt  Ckarttn  and  Contt.  Hi^s 
Xaj,  Praetieal  Tnatint  Purry,  Parltamcnti  and 
Cmauila;  "■"■m,  Cotut.  Bi$t.         ^j,  j 

Parliamentary  Traana  Bill  (1864). 
This  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Derby.  It 
proposed  that  in  every  railway  leading  to  the 
metropolis,  provinon  should  oe  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  working  classes  by 
cheap  trains.  This  measure  was  accepted  by 
the  government,  and  was  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  measures. 

Parry*  Da.  William  {d,  1S8&),  was  a 
Welshman  "  of  considerable  learning,  but 
vicious  and  needy,"  who  was  employed  by 
Burleigh  to  reside  abroad,  and  to  act  as  a  spy 
on  the  English  exiles.  On  his  return  home, 
he  bad  frequent  intOTviews  with  the  queen. 
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disclosiiig^  Tarious  desigua  oa  her  life,  which  he 
appears  to  have  coatemplated  takiug  himself 
on  several  occanons.  In  llt&i,  having  vio- 
lent^ opposed  in  Parliament  the  act  against 
iba  Josuita,  he  was  expelled  from  the  House, 
and  impiisooed  for  a  short  time,  but  released 
by  the  queen's  orders.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards denounced  by  a  fellow  plotter  and  spy, 
named  Edmund  Noville,  as  having  formed  a 
scheme  to  assassinate  the  queen.  Under  tor- 
ture he  confessed  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
murder  Elizabeth  by  Morgan  and  Cardinal 
Como,  and  that  the  intention  was  to  place  the 
Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne.  He  was  exe- 
cuted for  treason  at  Tyburn  (Mardi,  lfi86). 
AlUa,  JCnwrin  (if  Qium  AiMMh. 

PfUWnUi,  BoBERT  {b.  1646,  d.  1610),  "a 
subtle  and  lying  Jesuit,"  was  bom  in  Somer- 
set, and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  be- 
came a  fellow  of  Balliol.  Being  compelled 
to  quit  England  on  a  charge  of  embezzling 
the  college  money,  Parsons  went  to  Home, 
and  joined  the  Jesuits.  In  June,  1680,  h« 
visited  England  in  company  with  Edmund 
Ounjnan,  and  caused  great  alarm  to  the  go* 
vemment ;  and  a  very  severe  statute  agninst 
those  who  harboured  or  concealed  Jesuits  was 
passed  by  Parliament  (Jan.,  1681).  So  active 
was  the  search  after  the  two  missionaries,  that 
Parsons  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Con- 
tinent, barely  escaping  his  parsamn.  He  then 
went  to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  English  influence  there;  and  in 
158*2  met  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  Paris,  where 
he  arranged  the  plan  of  associating  Mary  and 
James  in  the  government  of  Scotland,  and 
went  to  S^in  to  procure  assistance  from 
Philip.  His  schemes  were,  however,  frus- 
trated by  the  prompt  measures  of  EUnbeth's 
ministers,  and  by  the  Raid  of  Ruthven.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  in 
1588,  Parsons  constantly  urged  Philip  to  renew 
his  attempts  to  invade  England,  and  was  con- 
tinually forming  schemes  for  the  assassination 
of  the  queen,  and  for  the  succession  of  a 
Catholic  sovereign.  In  1594  be  published, 
under  the  name  of  Doleman,  his  famous  Con- 
ftrmut  about  the  Sueeemon  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  dedicated  to  Essex,  in-  which  he  set 
forth  the  claims  of  the  Infanta. 

Fartitioii  TreiitiflB  were  an  at- 
tempt to  settle  from  outside  the  complex 
question  of  the  Spanish  Succession  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  Charles  II.  (1)  (Oct.  11, 
1698).  It  was  inroposed  to  confer  the 
greater  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions  on 
the  least  powerful  of  the  candidates,  the 
Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  first  over- 
tures were  made  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in  con- 
sequence. Marshal  Tallard  was  sent  to  London 
in  April,  and  the  first  rough  form  of  the  divi- 
sion was  broached.  In  August  Louis,  rtiU 
hoping  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  Spanidt  do- 
minions for  one  of  his  grandsons,  was  inclined 
to  break  off  the  negotiatianB,  but  was  dts- 
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Buaded  by  Tallard.  The  departure  of  Wil- 
liam for  Holland,  where  it  was  feared  that  he 
might  form  a  union  with  the  emperor,  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  chief  Protestsiit 
princes  against  France,  caused  Louis  to  wish 
for  a  definite  settlement.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Loo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, France  consent^  to  resign  all  claims  on 
Spain,  the  Indies,'  and  the  Netherlands  in 
favour  of  the  electoral  prince.  The  dauphin 
was  to  have  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  with 
Naples,  Sicily,'  and  some  small  Italian  islands, 
which  were  part  of  the  Spanish  numardnr. 
The  Milanese  was  allotted  to  the  Archduke 
Charlee.  As  the  electoral  prince  was  still  a 
child,  it  was  agreed  that  his  father,  who  was 
then  Viceroy  of  the  Spani^  Netherlands, 
should  be  Begent  of  Spain  during  the  mi- 
n<»i^.  Untortnnately,  the  electoral  prince 
was  carried  off  by  small-pox  (Fsb.,  1699), 
and  no  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
case  of  his  dying  before  succeeding  to  the 
throne.  "Thus  perished,"  says  Banke,  "an 
arrangement  whidi  was  in  hannony  wiUi  ex- 
istong  oiicumstances,  and  probaUy  coold  have 
been  carried  out."  (2)  (Oct.  11,  1700),  was 
another  attempt  to  settle  die  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, again  luisettled  by  the  death  of  the 
Elector^  Prince  of  Bavaria.  Hus  time,  the 
Archduke  Charles  of  Austria  was  to  be  king 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanifb  dominions. 
France  was  to  receive  Guipuscoa,  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  together  with 
Milan,  which  was  to  he  exchanged  for  the 
Duchy  of  Ixnraine.  Spain,  the  Indies,  and 
the  Netherlands  were  to  pass  to  the  Archduke 
Charles.  It  was  evident  that  Louis  was  in- 
sincere. Soon  the  Spanish  minister,  Portocar- 
rero,and  the  French  diplomatist,  Harconrt,  in- 
duced the  djring  King  of  Spain  to  make  a  new 
will  declaring  Uie  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  son  of  the 
dauphin,  heir  to  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
The  treaty  was  unpopular  in  England.  In 
November  the  King  of  Spain  died,  and  Louis, 
with  complete  disregard  of  treaties,  accepted 
the  Spanish  inheritance  for  his  grandstm.  The 
Tory  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  im- 
peach Portland,  Oxford,  Somers,  and  Mont- 
ague  for  their  share  in  the  treaties ;  bat  this 
resentment  proved  abortive,  alAoo^  in 
March,  1701,  both  treaties  were  severaly 
censured.  "It  was  felt,"  says  Ranke,"  that  the 
whole  advantage  arising  from  the  late  war 
was  being  lost  by  it.  By  getting  South  Italy 
and  the  Tuscan  shores,  France  would  be 
mistreas  tit  the  Hediterraneon  and  of  the 
Ijovant  trade ;  out  of  the  Mediterranean  ports 
no  ship  would  be  able  to  sail  withoat  her 
leave.'^ 

Baaka^^M.  E»g. ;  Haomlar,  Bid,  (/ Jhu.  : 
Uartfn,  HM.  <U  Ftmm  ;  lUhon.  War  tf  Spaaik 
Siie««<on. 

PauaarOt  Thr  Battls  of  Caps  [Aug.  II, 
17l8),ra8ultra  in  thedestructionof  thsSpaniih 
fleet  Albexooi,  as  a  preliminary  step  towards 
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the  f  ulfilmeat  of  his  deaignB  against  the  power 
of  Austria  in  Italy,  made  himself  master  of 
Sicily,  a  country  which  neither  Bngland 
nor  France  was  pledged  to  support.  At  Uiis 
crisis,  Admiral  Byng  arrived  in  the  Mediter- 
ranoaiL  The  Spaniards  laid  siege  to  the 
citadel  of  Mesatua  on  July  31.  Byng  em- 
barked 2,000  German  infantiy  at  Naples, 
and  proceeded  to  its  relief.  He  proposed, 
however,  to  the  Spanish  commander  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  for  two  montha.  Perplexed 
by  the  non-arrival  of  instractions  from  hia 
govemment,  the  Spanish  admiral,  Casta&eta, 
neither  accepted  uorrejected  the  proposal,  but 
put  out  to  sea.  Byng  encountered  him  off 
Cape  Passaro.  The  first  ahot  was  fired  by 
some  detached  Spanish  ships,  and  a  general 
engagement  ensiwd.  "  The  Spaniards,"  says 
Lord  Sbinhope,  "  ware  without  order  and  con- 
cert ;  and  vessel  after  Tessel,  attacked  in  succea- 
aion  by  a  superior  force,  found  even  the  highest 
courage,  the  most  stubborn  resistance,  un- 
availing." Castaneta  continued  to  cheer  an 
hia  men,  though  wounded  in  both  legs.  The 
report  to  the  English  government  was :  * '  We 
have  taken  and  destroyed  all  the  Spanish 
ships  which  were  npon  the  coast ;  the  numbw 
as  per  margin." 

Futon  betters,  Thi,  are  a  aeries  of 
Igtten  written  by  and  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  I^uton,  of  Norfolk,  from  1424  to 
1606.  Besides  the  letters,  which  are  from  and 
to  many  of  the  most  illuatrious  persons  of  the 
time,  a  considerable  number  of  public  doca- 
monts  of  great  importance  are  preserved  in 
the  Paston  archives.  The  importance  of  this 
series  of  family  doonments  cannot  be  over^ 
rated.  Besides  throwing  much  light  on  family 
affairs,  they  present  a  complete  picture  of 
English  family  life  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
A  portion  of  them  were  published  by  Sir  Jolm 
Fenn  in  1787,  but  by  fer  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Qairdner,  with  critical  and  his- 
torical  introductions  of  much  value. 

Pat^t  Thb  Battlb  of  (May  18,  1429), 
was  fought  after  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  The  English  army  retired  towards 
Beaugency,  bat  uiis  important  town  was 
captured  by  the  Frendi,  and  a  pitdied  battle 
was  fought  at  Patay,  between  Orleans  and 
Bretigny,  in  which  the  English  were  defeated 
with  a  losB  of  2,000  men,  and  their  general, 
Talbot,  taken  prisoner. 

PatOlt  Soils,  The,  contain  accounts 
of  all  grants  of  offices,  honours,  and  pen- 
sions, and  particulars  of  individual  and 
corporate  privileges.  The  term  patent  was 
given  to  these  rolls  because  th^  were  delivered 
open,  with  the  great  >eal  affixed,  and  were 
suppcwed  to  be  of  a  public  nature  aiui  addressed 
to  all  the  king's  subjecta.  A  Calendar  to 
some  of  the  ^tent  Rolls  has  been  printed  by 
the  Beccffd  Commission. 

Favlety  Sib  Amtas,  after  boiog  for  some 


time  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
created  Oovemor  of  Jersey,  and  in  1586, 
owing  to  his  stem  Puritanism,  was  chosen  to 
guard  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury.  He 
was  insensible  alike  to  Mary's  charms  and  to 
her  endeavours  to  win  him  over  to  her  side, 
declaring  '*  that  he  would  not  be  diverted  from 
his  duty  by  hope  of  gain,  fear,  or  loss,  or  any 
private  respect  whatsoever."  In  spite  of  his 
sternness,  Faulet  seems  to  have  treated  the 
Scottish  queen  with  respect  aud  courtesy ; 
and  though  the  letter  signed  by  Paviaon  and 
Walsingham  after  the  trial,  requesting  him 
to  "  find  out  some  way  to  iQiorten  her  lite,** 
was  undoubtedly  seut,  and  that  too  on  the 
authority  of  Ehzabeth,  he  flatly  refused  to 
do  what  "God  and  the  Jaw  forbade."  He 
WHS  subeaquently  a  commissioner  at  Mary's 
trial,  and  was  present  at  her  raracation.  In 
1688  he  was  sent  as  aoommianoner  to  the 
Netherlaqds,  in  ocmjunction  wiUi  Henry, 
E^l  <d  Derby,  and  Sir  James  Crofts. 

FavUmui  was  one  of  the  missionaries 
who  came  to  reinforce  Augustine  in  601,  and 
on  the  marriage  of  Ethelburga,  daughter  of 
Edbald  of  Kent,  to  Edwin  of  Northumbria, 
he  was  selected  to  accompany  the  princess. 
Through  his  instenmentality,  Edwin  wm 
broug^  to  Chr^tianity  in  626,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Witena^emot  the  Christian 
religion  was  established  in  Northumbria,  and 
PaulionB  was  made  Bishop  of  York.  In  this 
new  position  he  was  energetic,  and  in  the 
course  of  six  years  had  traversed  nearly  the 
whole  of  Northumbria,  preaching  and  bap- 
tising. The  death  of  Edwin  in  633,  and  the 
ravages  of  Fenda,  compelled  Faulinns  to  quit 
the  kingdom  and  seek  refuge  in  Canterbury. 
The  see  of  Rochester  being  vacant,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  held  it  until  his  death  in  644. 

Bede,  Hut.  Bedu. ;  Bright,  S*Hy  Bug.  Ch. 
Hist. 

Feada,  King  of  Mercia  (656 — 666],  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Penda.  He  was 
only  allowed  by  Oswin  of  Northumbria,  his 
father-in-law,  to  hold  the  southern  portion  of 
Mercia.  His  reign  is  important  as  seeing  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Mercia, 
Feada  himself  having  been  converted  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife. 

FeoUiam,  John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1279 — 1292),  was  Provincial  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Kil- 
waidbjr,  was  ap^iointed  to  the  archtashopric 
As  a  friar,  at  a  time  when  the  friaia  had  not 
lost  their  missionary  spirit,  Peckham  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  agent  of  the  Pope  to 
England,  and  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
national  feelings.  The  greater  part  of  his 
pontificate  was  occupied  in  disputes  with 
the  king,  with  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
or  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  Of  his 
policy  Dean  Hook  sa^rs :  "  It  is  dear  that  he 
I  was  not  on  the  patnotio  or  national  tfde  in 
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politiL-b,  ulthough  the  peaceful  and  prosperous 
itate  of  the  country  did  not  render  it  neces- 
aary  for  him  to  declare  himself. 

Tilvat  i  Kxik,  Livn  of  the  JrAbUop*. 

PeOOOk.  Reoinald,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  Wales,  was  elected  in  1417  fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  ordained  priest  four  years  later, 
itppointed  in  1431  Master  of  Whittington 
College  in  London,  and  became  in  1444 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
In  1450,  on  the  murder  of  Bishop  Moleyns, 
he  was  translated  to  the  see  of  Chichester. 
Pecock  distinguished  himfielf  by  the  origin- 
ality of  the  views  he  expressed  in  his  preach- 
ings and  writings.  His  great  work,  the 
lt«prettor  of  Ovennueh  Blatning  of  the  Clergy, 
was  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Lol- 
lards, and  vindicated  the  reasonableness  of 
the  usages  of  the  Church.  For  this  and  other 
books  Pecock  was  attached  in  the  council 
held  at  Westminster  in  I457t  cited  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  his  works  ex- 
amined by  twenty-four  doctors,  and  he  him- 
self finally  condemned  as  a  heretic.  Under 
this  pressure  he  abjured  the  heretical  posi- 
tions chuged  against  him,  and  made  a  public 
recantation  nt  Fbul's  Cross  (Dec.  4,  1457). 
He  w&s  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  though 
he  nppeeled  to  Rome  and  procured  bulls 
ordenng  that  it  should  be  restored  to  him, 
he  was  unable  to  recover  it.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  compulsory  seclusion  in  the 
Abbey  of  Thomey,  in  Camlnridgeshire. 

TK«  Snn-MMr,  edited  by  ChnxohiU  Bablng- 
tOD  (Bolb  SariMj ;  Oairdner,  Stvdi—  tn  £ttg. 

Hill. 

Pe0Cl1liSIiy>  The  Treaty  of  (1476),  was 
made  betwi-en  Edward  IV.  and  Louis  XI.  of ' 
France.  The  English  invaded  France  in 
1476,  Edward  IV.  having  made  an  alliance 
with  Charles  of  Burgundy,  but  directly 
the  English  set  foot  in  France,  Louis  offered 
to  treat  for  peace,  and  eventually  the  treaty 
of  Pecquigny  was  made  on  these  terms  : — 1. 
Edward  to  return  to  England  on  the  pa>'ment 
of  75,000  crowns.  2.  A  truce  to  be  kept  for 
seven  years.  3.  The  Kings  of  England  and 
France  to  assist  each  other  against  foreign 
enemies  or  rebellious  subjects.  4.  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  Louis  XL,  to  marry  the 
Princess  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
5.  The  King  of  France  to  pay  anntially  to  the 
King  of  England  the  sum  of  50,000  crown& 

Peel,  Sir  RonsuT  {b.  Feb.  6,  1788,  d. 
July  2,  1850),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
an  enormously  wealthy  Lancashire  cotton 
manufacturer.  Educated  at  Harrow  and 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Peel,  after  a  very 
brilliant  university'  career,  entered  Parlia- 
ment tor  Cashel  in  1809,  as  a  supporter  of 
Mr.  Perceval.  In  1810  he  was  made  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department.  In 
1812  ho  wss  Chief  Secretarj-  for  Ireland  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  In  1817  ho  was  returned  as 
member  for  Oxford  Univenrity,  and  in  1819 


he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  currency,  in  which  capacity  he  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
return  to  cash  paj-ments.  From  1822  to  1827 
Peel  was  Home  Secretary ;  but  on  the  acoea- 
sion  of  Canning  (April,  1827),  he  retired, 
being  unable  to  agree  with  that  minister  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  In 
1828  ho  returned  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington; and  in  March,  1829,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  granting  the 
demands  of  the  Catholics,  he  moved  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  &Iay,  1830,  Peel  succeeded  his 
&,tber  in  the  baronetcy,  and,  having  been 
rejected  the  previous  year  by  the  University 
of  Oxford,  re-entered  Parliament  as  member 
for  Tamworth.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  Peel,  who  resigned  with  hia 
colleagues  (Nov.,  1830),  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  In  1834  he  was  recalled  to 
office  during  the  brief  Conservative  ministrv 
of  WUliam  IV.  On  May  6,  1839,  on  the 
resignation  of  the  Jtelboume  ministry,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  sent  for  by  the  queen ;  bat 
his  request  for  the  removal  of  certain  of  her 
majesty's  ladies  of  the  bed-chamber  who 
were  connected  with  Whig  leaders  being 
refused,  he  declined  to  form  a  ministry,  and 
the  Whigs  returned  to  office.  In  Aug.,  1841, 
they  resigned,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  became 
Prime  Minister,  holding  office  till  June,  1846. 
His  rigime  was  mark^  by  some  important 
financial  changes,  including  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  But  it  was  specially 
marked  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
(q.T.),  and  the  removal  of  protectionist  re- 
strictions on  trade.  Sir  Robert,  with  the  bulk 
of  his  followers,  was  altogether  opposed  to  the 
removal  of  the  com  duties,  and  vigorously 
resisted  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators.  But 
be  at  length  became  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and,  to  the  intense  disgust  of 
many  of  his  followers,  himself  brought  in 
the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  com. 
But  a  large  portion  of  the  ConservatiTes 
abandoned  him,  and  tiie  Liberals  gave  him 
little  support,  and  in  June,  1846,  he  resigned. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  he 
gave  a  general  support  to  the  home  and  com- 
mercial policy  of  tiie  Whig  ministers,  though 
he  opposed  their  foreign  policj'.  Ho  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  foil  from  his  horae  whilo 
riding  in  St.  James's  Park.  Peel's  public 
action,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  Catholic 
Claims  and  the  Com  Laws,  exposed  him  to 
much  misconstruction  in  his  lifetime.  But 
his  honesty,  his  zeal  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
cotmtry,  his  moral  courage  and  independence 
of  character,  have  been  amply  acknowledged 
by  the  Bucceedii^  generations.  And  what- 
ever exception  might  be  taken  to  his  general 
statesmanship,  no  one  has  doubted  that  his 
talents  as  an  administrator  and  a  financier 
were  of  the  highest  possible  order. 

atrRAnt  Pti cni ki* Sn (1844); Tnjlar sad 
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Hfti'kar.  Sir  JIob«n  Pstl't  Hf»  and  Timcai 
Doablodaj,  PoWicol  Ltf#  of  fltr  B«b«rt  Pwl; 
KnaauL  iXu  iifbm  «iwt  (U*  JUdm  Sir  Jbib«rt 
PmIi(UM)}|  Chiitot,Sir£a6niPMl. 

[S.J.L.] 

Peslitas  vat  the  name  given  to  those 
Conwrvatives  who,  after  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  (1846),  formed  a  third  intermediate 
party  in  Parliament.  Liberal-Conservatives, 
they  refused  a  junction  with  either  political 
extreme ;  kept  aloof  alike  from  the  Whigs 
under  Russell  and  Palmerston,  and  the  Coo- 
servativaB  nndm  Derlnr  and  Dinaeli.  Even 
after  the  death  of  Peel,  in  1860,  the  presence 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Sidney  Herbert,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  among  the  Peelites  made  them  es- 
pecially formidable.  On  the  accession  of  the 
1^1  of  Aberdeen  in  lSo2  the  isolation  of  the 
Pfl^tes  ceased,  as  that  mimstry  was  formed 
by  a  coalition  of  Peelites  and  Whigs.  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  James  Graham  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  returned  to  his  old  position 
of  Setretary  at  War. 

Feep-o'-Day  Bon,  The,  was  the  name 
assumedby  many  of  the  Ulster  Presbyterians 
between  1780  and  1796,  who  banded  them- 
adves  togeXhsx  to  redst  the  Catholic  "  De>- 
fenders."  Many  fights  took  place  between 
these  two  parties.  On  the  institution  of  the 
Orange  lodges  in  1790  many  of  the  Peep-o'- 
Day  Boys  passed  iuto  them.  The  Feep-o'- 
Day  Boys  boro  a  large  share  in  the  "  Battle 
of  the  Diamond"  (Sept.  21. 179d). 

Paan^e.  It  was  doubtless  from  France 
that  Ekigland  first  learned  to  narrow  the  poli- 
tical application  of  the  word  peert — which  in 
literary  and  general  usage  still  collectively 
detignates  all  persons  that  are  equals  in  rank 
or  bdong  to  the  same  class — to  members  of  the 
specially  privileged  order,  the  hereditary  no- 
bility. The  German  companions  in  arms, 
who  had  conquered  Gaol  and  divided  the 
land  among  them,  were  at  an  early  period 
called  peers,  that  is,  fellow-varriors  pledged 
to  mutual  support.  Its  limitation  in  England 
to  the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  sovereign, 
whose  capacity  to  fill  such  an  office  originated 
at  one  time  in  tho  tenure  of  certain  fiefs,  at 
another  in  the  direct  receipt  of  a  personal 
writ  summona  to  Parliament,  at  a  third  in 
a  formal  patent  of  peerage,  and,  in  its  femi- 
nine form,  to  the  wives  of  such  hereditai^ 
counsellors,  and  in  certain  contingencies  their 
female  descendants,  as  well  as  created  peer- 
esses, may  perhaps  have  heen  encouraged  by 
the  perfect  equality  of  privilege,  that  held 
the  varj'ing  ranks  of  the  order  on  the  same 
level  in  the  political  sj'stem.  In  that  system 
kings,  princes,  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  vis- 
counts and  barons,  have  all  been  equals, 
whatever  social  precedences  may  have  dis- 
tingniBhed  them.  The  latest  created  baron 


hada  voice  and  vote  in  ParliameDt  aa  potent 
as  a  King  of  Scotland's  or  a  Prince  of  Wales's. 
But  though  all  peers  were  once  Imds  of  Par- 
liament, there  never  has  been  a  time  when  all 
lords  of  Parliament  were  peers.  The  lords 
spiritual  have  never  been  considered  peers ; 
they  are  not  regarded  aa  having  the  right, 
when  accused  of  treason  or  felony,  to  be  tried 
by  the  peen ;  and  they  do  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  a  [>eer  arraigned  on  a  capital  chai^ 
The  word  came  into  regular  use  in  the  four* 
teenth  century ;  it  is  found  in  the  sentence 
passed  on  the  'DeEf>encer8  in  1321.  The 
status  and  composition  of  the  peerage  had 
then  been  definitely  eetablished,  and  its 
place  in  the  constitution  been  settled.  The 
English  peerage  had  tiien  declared  itself 
to  be  no  caste,  such  as  was  the  Frendt 
nobility,  but  merely  a  «mall  knot  of  citiEOU 
whose  distinguishing  iesture  was  that  ttuw- 
had  inherited  the  capacity,  or  bew  invited, 
or  been  oommissioned  by  the  king,  to  fill  a 
responsible  office  in  the  State,  tluit  of  per- 
petual adviser  «f  the  crown,  had  a  few 
cherished  privileges  conceded  to  them  in  con- 
sequence,  and  on  dyin^  passed  on  their  duties 
and  privileges  to  their  heirs.  For  in  time 
tenure  lost  its  ennobling  virtue,  in  time  the 
writ  of  summons  was  discontinued  as  a  mode 
of  creating  peers,  and  the  more  deliberate 
proceeding  <n  bestowing  the  dignities  that 
admitted  to  the  peerage  by  a  formal  patent, 
was  exclusively  used,  and  enabled  the  crown, 
when  it  seemed  advisable,  to  limit  the  right 
of  inheritance,  which  hitherto  had  deecended 
to  heirs  general,  to  heirs  male.  In  medinval 
days,  when  the  dignity  devolved  upon  an 
heiress,  though  she  could  not  herself  take  the 
official  seat  in  Parliament  and  in  Council,  she 
yet  could  give  her  husband,  if  not  a  rig^  to 
the  dignity,  at  least  a  preeumptive  claim  to  a 
■vnit  of  summons.  Thus  the  Kingmaker  was 
for  a  time  Earl  of  Warwick,  merely  because 
he  had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Henry  de  Beauchamp.  And  the  state  of 
suspended  animation  for  a  peerage  that  is 
known  as  abeyane$,  arose  -whea.  a  peer  left  his 
honours  at  Us  death  to  co-heiresseo,  whose 
posterity  had  no  power  of  assuming  them  till 
the  stock  of  all  hot  one  <^  the  daughters  had 
been  exhausted. 

The  special  privileges  of  the  peerage  descend 
from  on  earW- period:  but  it  was  the  quarrel 
of  Edward  III.  wi&  Archbishop  Stratford  in 
1341  that  first  made  tiie  most  valuable  of 
them  matters  of  record.  In  the  course  of  that 
dispute  the  lords  reported  that "  on  no  account 
should  peers  .  .  .  oe  brought  to  trial,  lose 
their  possessions,  be  arrested,  imprisoned, 
outlawed  or  forfeited,  or  be  bound  to  answer 
or  to  judge,  except  in  full  Parliament  and 
before  their  peers."  And  in  1442  it  was 
settled  by  statute  that  peeresses  had  the  same 
rights,  when  placed  in  the  same  position. 
But  the  valae  <A  the  right  was  for  centuries 
greatly  unpaired  "by  its  practical  rMtriction 
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to  the  times  when  Farliameat  was  sitting; 
during  the  recess  the  Lord  Steward,  who  waa 
appointed  by  the  crown,  formed  the  court  at 
his  discretion,  by  choosing  whomsoever  he 
pleased  from  the  body  of  peers,  generally  to 
the  number  of  twenty-throe  only.  This  hard- 
ship was  removed  by  the  Treason  Bill  of 
1696,  which  made  it  obligatory  to  summon  to 
the  court  of  the  Lord  Steward  "  all  the  peers 
who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  Tote  in  Parlia- 
ment." It  is  only  on  charge  of  treason,  mis- 
prisioD,  and  felony  that  peers  are  entitled  to 
the  privilege ;  for  minor  ofiences  they  are 
tried  by  the  ordinary  courts.  The  other 
rights  of  a  pew — freedom  from  arrest,  admis- 
sion on  demand  to  the  presence  of  the  sove- 
reign, liberty  to  kill  venison  in  a  royal 
forest,  a  claim  to  higher  damages  for  slander, 
4c. — are  now  of  little  or  no  account.  Since 
the  completion  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
there  are  many  Scottish  and  Irish  peers  who 
are  not  \otiB  <d  Parliament :  but  tuey  enjoy 
all  the  other  dis^ctifms  of  the  ord^;  and  an 
Ixieix  peer  can  sit  among  the  Commons  for 
any  constituency  in  Great  Britain.  The 
two  most  striking  features  in  the  later  history 
of  the  peerage  are  the  amazing  increase  in  its 
numbers,  and  the  unreserved  admission  to  its 
ranks  of  men  of  distinction  in  every  honour* 
able  employment,  soldiers,  lawyers,  diplo- 
matists, bankers,  tntdeemen,  mannfiwrturers. 
In  Oiis  way  the  otder  has  grown  from  69 
landed  proprietors  in  1603  to  more  than  500 
representatives  of  almost  every  form  of  social 
and  personal  distinction,  literature  not  ex- 
cept^ 

GonrtltOM's  EdiUoit  of  Nicolu's  Sutcrie 
Pttragtj  aajr,  JVoctwot  TrtatiM;  Uar,  Contt. 
Hitt.,  Vol.  L )  Hallami  Stabbs. 

PolltfilU  vas  l>om  in  Britun,  towards 
the  ena  ttf  the  fourth  century,  and  his 
original  name  appears  to  have  been  Moi^an, 
of  which  Pelagius  is  a  Grsedsed  form. 
He  left  his  native  land  very  early,  and 
lived  most  of  his  life  in  Gaul,  where  he 
became  notorious  for  bis  heretical  teaching  on 
the  subject  of  original  sin  and  free-will. 
Pelagianism  took  root  in  Britain,  and  it  was 
to  combat  this  heresy  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  came  over  from  GauL  It  would  seem 
to  have  died  out  in  Britain  in  consequence  of 
the  English  Conquest. 

FeXluun,  Ubkrt  (i-  I6»6,  d.  1754),  was 
a  yoonger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  suppression 
of  tiie  rebellion  in  1716;  and  fitst  sat  for 
Seaford  in  1718.  He  became  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  (1721),  Secretary  of  State  for  War 

it 724),  and  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (1730). 
le  was  a  sealons  supporter  of  Walpole,  and 
Uthfully  upheld  the  measures  of  that  minis- 
ter against  the  attacks  of  tJie  Opposition^ 
Walpole's  resignation  in  1742  was  followed 
by  Wilmington's  short  ministry.  On  his 
death  the  candidates  for  the  premiraship  were 


Pelham  and  Pulteney.  With  extreme  re- 
luctance the  former  was  induced  to  assume 
the  management  of  the  Commons  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  He  was  supported  by  the 
brilliant  Carteret,  who  had  heen  Pulteney's 
friend.  The  Felhams  succeeded  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Austrian  Succession  questim, 
and  were  oldiged  to  obey  the  dictates  of  thur 
party,  who  were  determined  on  hostilities 
with  France.  Carteret  finding  his  poUcy 
thwarted,  retired  In  1744.  Pelluim,  who,  un- 
like Walpole,  dreaded  opposition,  now  per- 
suaded Chesterfield  and  Pitt  to  support  the 
ministry,  and  placed  several  Tories  in  sab- 
oidinate  positions.  Finding  themselves  siqier- 
seded  by  Carteret  in  the  king*s  councils,  the 
Pelhams  determined  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
crisis  by  demanding  the  admission  of  Chester- 
field and  Pitt  to  office.  On  the  king's  refusal, 
they  resigned ;  but  as  Carteret  failed  to  form 
a  mimstn-,  they  were  placed  again  in  power. 
Meanwhile  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1745  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  Pelhams  bade  to 
Walpole's  peace  policy,  and  the  war  was 
concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
{Oct.,  1748).  There  had  now  ceased  to  be 
any  opposition  in  Parliament.  In  1760  Pel- 
ham  introduced  his  successful  financial  bill, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  was 
decreased  from  five  and  four  to  three  per 
cent.  The  reform  of  the  calendar  and  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Marriage  Act  (1753)  are  the 
remaining  points  of  interest  m  his  adminis- 
tration. In  1754  he  died,  and  Geoige  de- 
clared, "  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace." 
"Like  Walpole,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  "he  whs 
thoroughly  succeesful  in  questions  of  finance, 
and  almost  uniformly  successful  in  H^ja^ng 
with  thom.  A  timid,  desponding,  and  some- 
what fretful  man,  with  little  energy  of  cha- 
racter or  intellect,  he  possessed,  at  least,  to  a 
high  degree,  good  sense,  industry,  knowledge 
of  business,  and  Parliamentary  experience." 

Coxe,  Lt/'a o/ Pelham ;  Smollett,  Hut,  t^B^.: 
SCaubope,  Hut.  of  Ena. ;  Leckr,  Bitl.  MT  ijw 
EifhUmth  Century. 

Pembroke,  Jasper  Tudob,  Eakl  op 
(rf.  1493),  was  the  son  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine  <A  France.  In  1461  he  fought 
against  the  Yorkists  at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's 
Cross,  where  he  was  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty escaped.  He  was  attainted,  and  deprived 
of  his  honours,  but  in  1470  he  landed  in 
England  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
Lancastrians  driving  Edward  out,  ho  was 
restored  to  his  titles  and  estates.  In  1471  he 
once  more  had  to  flee,  and  this  time  in 
company  with  his  nephew,  Richmond.  For 
many  years  he  lived  in  Britanny,  till  1465, 
when  he  accompanied  Richmond  to  Engjland, 
and  shared  the  victory  of  Bosworth  wiih  him. 
He  received  great  rewards  from  Henry  VII., 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Stoke,  in  1487. 

PembrcAa,  Thomas  HmnnT,  8tu  Eari. 
or,  ami  fith  Eail  of  Moo^omeiy  {h.  16M. 
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d.  1733),  vas  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  SQCCeeded  to  his  brother's  title 
in  1683.  He  raised  the  trained-bands  of 
Wilts  in  order  to  suppress  Monmouth's  rebel- 
lion. In  1687  he  was  deprived  of  his  lord 
lieutenancy.  He  took  part  in  the  coronation 
uereoKniy  of  William  and  Marr,  altbouffh  he 
had  voted  for  a  regmoy,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  the  States-General.  Pembroke  was  sworn 
of  the  Priv^  Council,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Admiralty  Commission.  On  the  depar- 
ture of  William  (or  Ireland  he  was  placed  on 
the  Council  of  Nine.  Pembroke  was  made 
Lord  Privy  Seal  in  1691.  When  the  king 
went  to  the  Netherlands  to  take  command  ixf 
the  army  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Josticee.  He  voted  against  Fenwick's  at- 
tainder, althongh  desirous  that  that  con- 
nnxator  should  be  brought  to  the  scaffold. 
Pembroke  was  first  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Treaty  of  Kyswick.  He  was  created  Presideat 
of  Mia  Council  in  place  of  Leeds  in  1700  ;  and 
by  an  able  speech  expressed  the  dislike  of  the 
Tory  Peers  to  the  Resumption  Bill.  On  the 
accession  of  Anne  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
Admiralty  in  order  to  make  room  for  Prince 
Gecn^.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  and  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1707.  Pembroke 
was  subsequently  created  Preadent  of  the 
Council,  from  which  the  Whigs  attempted  to 
thrust  him  in  order  to  make  room  for  Somers. 
On  the  death  of  Pnnce  George,  he  again  be- 
came Lord  High  Admiral,  but  resigned  in  1 709 
on  reoeiTin^  a  pension.  Before  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  m  ^gland  Pembroke  was  tme  of 
the  Lords  Justices  who  carried  on  the  adminis- 
tration. During  the  remainder  of  his  long  life 
he  took  but  little  part  in  politics.  Although 
Pembroke  played  a  prominent  part  during 
two  reigns  we  know  but  little  of  his  personal 
character.  He  was  a  moderate  Tory  in 
omnion^  and  seema  to  have  carried  out  his 
official  dotieB  willi  «b1  and  inlegrify. 

Bnntat,  BUt.  ^  HU  Own  Tim*;  Macanly, 

SUtofBrtg.;  Wjon,  SfifA  of  Annt. 

PMnbroka*  Willuh  Heubibt,  Earl  op 
(d.  1670),  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of 
lus  day,  was  employed  in  cruuting  the  western 
rebellion  in  1549,  and  as  a  rewud  was  made 
Master  of  the  Horse  and  Pnndent  of  the 
Council  of  Wales.  In  1661  be  was  created 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Warwick  and  Northampton  virtually  ruled 
England.  At  first  deeply  impUcated  in  Nor- 
thumberland's plot  to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 
the  throne,  the  Eurl  soon  found  that  bis 
interests  lay  really  on  the  other  ride,  and  on 
perceiving  that  tlie  country  was  in  favour  of 
Mary,  proclaimed  her  at  St.  Paul's  Cross. 
In  1664  he  threw  the  whole  weight  of  his 
iofioence  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
queen,  whom  however  he  personally  regarded 
witii  dtdike;  and  it  was  owing  m  a  great 


measure  to  his  course  ot  action  that  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  was  so  easily  sup- 
pressed in  the  following  year ;  he  was  one  of 
the  commissionera  sent  to  France  to  arrange 
for  a  general  peace,  and  in  1666  led  a 
reinfarcement  of  troops  to  Calais  to  ward  off 
the  threatened  French  attack.  On  the  accea- 
non  of  Elizabeth  he  accorded  her  his  warmest 
support.  In  1669  he  was,  however,  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  implicated  in  the  plot 
to  marry  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  but  he  cleared  himself  ut 
once,  and  was  plaoed  in  command  of  part  of 
the  queen's  army. 

Penal  Code*  Thb,  in  InBUin),  was  first 
felt  imder  James  I.  In  1603  a  royal  procla- 
mation was  issued  ordering  all  Roman  Catholic 
priests  to  leave  the  country  under  pain  of 
death,  and  announcing  that  tiie  penal  olansei 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  would  be  put 
in  force.  Parliament,  however,  remonstrated, 
and  in  1613  a  promise  was  given  that  the 
laws  would  not  be  enforced,  A  period  of 
some  toleration  followed,  which  was  cut  short 
by  the  Cromwellian  conquest.  Undw  the 
I^tectorate  the  Catholic  gentry  and  priests 
were  shipped  off  wholesale  to  Barbadoes  as 
slaves;  no  Catholic  was  allowed  to  carry 
arms,  to  live  in  garrison  towns,  or  to  go  a 
mile  from  his  residence  without  a  passport. 
In  spite  of  the  second  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Irish  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  tolera- 
tion under  Charles  H.  and  Jamee  II.,  and 
their  sufieii^is  began  again  after  the  broken 
treaW  of  I^menck.  After  the  English 
Parliament  had  in  1698  excluded  Catholics 
from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  imposing  the 
oath  of  allegianoe  and  abjuration,  and  a  de- 
claration against  transubstantiation,  upon 
members,  the  latter  body  set  to  work  upon  the 
legislation  known  to  inmmy  as  the  Irish  penal 
code.  (1)  The  first  of  Uie  penal  statntea, 
passed  in  1696,  provided  that  no  Cathtdic 
should  keep  a  school  under  penalty  of 
£20  or  three  months'  imprisonment ;  that 
parents  should  not  send  their  children  abroad 
for  education  under  penalty  of  outlawry  and 
confiscation,  the  case  to  be  tried  without  a 
jury.  (2)  The  Disarming  Act  commanded 
all  paputs  to  deliver  up  their  arms  under 
penalty  of  a  heavy  fine  for  the  firrt  offence, 
and  imprisimment  for  life  and  forfeiture  for 
the  second.  (3)  Tn  1697  all  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  were  in  correspondence  with 
Rome  were  expelled  the  kingdom,  and  for- 
bidden to  return  under  pain  ot  death ;  new 
priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  Ireland,  and 
in  the  following  reign  the  existing  cleigy 
were  placed  under  a  ebict  system  ot  registra- 
tion (1704).  (4)  The  Litermarriage  Act  pro- 
vided that  a  Protestant  woman  marrying  a 
Catholic  should  be  dead  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  a  Protestant  man  who  married  a 
Catholio  should  be  regarded  as  a  papist. 
(6)  GatltQUcs  TWO  disqualified  in  1698  from 
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pmctisiit^  as  solicitors,  and  fmther  meuuree 
were  passed  in  the  rei^os  of  Atme  and  Greorge 
II.  to  prevent  evasioDS  of  the  Act.  The 
legialation  of  Anne's  reign  wu  terribly  severe, 
and  waa  deliberately  framed  irith  the  object 
of  depriving  the  native  Irish  of  what  Uttle 
property  they  still  poaseased : — (1)  The  Act 
for  the  Suppression  of  Papacy  (1704)  provided 
that  any  person  who  pervwted  a  Protestant 
should  be  guilty  of  prsemunire ;  that  CtUhoIic 
parents  should  be  con^pelled  to  maintain  and 
.  educate  their  Protestant  diildren;  that  no 
Catholic  could  be  guardian  or  trustee ;  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  Catholic,  by  turning  Pro- 
testant, converted  his  father's  interest  iu  his 
estates  into  a  mere  life-tenancy;  and  that 
lands  of  Catholics  were  to  deeo^id  in  gavel- 
kind unless  the  eldest  son  declared  himself  a 
^ntostant  Again,  no  Catholic  oould  buy 
land  or  take  leases  for  more  thai)  thirty-one 
years;  he  could  not  inherit  land  without 
taking  the  oaths,  the  estate  passing  at  once, 
until  his  apostacy  or  death,  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir^  no  Catholics  were  to  be 
allowed  to  settle  in  Limerick  or  Galway ;  no 
person  was  to  hold  office,  civil  or  military, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
declaration  of  transubstantiation.  (2)  By  the 
Aotof  1709  an  informer  who  could  prove  that 
a  lease  or  sale  had  been  secretly  made  in 
favour  of  Papists  was  to  have  the  property ; 
and  the  previous  legislatioa  compelling 
Catholic  fatiiers  to  support  their  Protestant 
children,  suppressing  papist  schoolmasters 
and  regmara,  and  oomnumding  parish  priests 
to  be  registered,  were  enforced  with  additional 
rigour.  Lastly,  in  1727  an  Act  was  passed 
by  which  every  Roman  Catholic  was  deprived 
of  his  vote,  both  at  Parliamentary  and  muni- 
oipal  elections.  The  only  effect  of  this 
terrible  code  was  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  in  Ireland ;  many  of  the  best 
tunilies  emigrated,  and  a  few  apostatised. 
The  other  measures  were  either  evaded  or  not 
put  into  execution.  The  cruel  persecution  of 
the  "Irish  enemy"  began  to  abate  towards 
the  end  of  Walpole's  aidministraticm ;  and  to 
Lord  North  belongs  the  credit  of  tiie  fitat 
substantial  Woman  Catholic  ^lief  Bill,  by 
which,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
they  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  999  years 
(1778).  In  1782  the  penal  code  was  further 
relaxed,  the  provisions  against  the  purchase, 
inheritance,  and  diBposition  of  land,  residence 
in  Limerick  and  Qalway,  instruction  by 
popish  Bchoolmastera,  and  the  guardianship  of 
children,  being  repealed.  Additional  measures 
for  the  freedom  of  the  Roman  Cathc^cs  were 
passed  in  1792,  when  the  restrictions  on  tiie 
legal  profession  were  removed,  the  odioos 
Intermarriage  Act  was  repealed  ;  and  in  1 793, 
when  £40  freeholders  were  allowed  to  vote  in 
Parliamentary  and  municipal  elections,  to 
enter  Dublin  University,  and  to  fill,  wiUi  a 
few  exceptions,  civil  and  military  offices. 
These  were  stepping-stones  to  the  great 


Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829, 
by  which  the  last  relics  of  the  abominaUa 
Penal  Code  were  swept  away. 

JWah  S'atH/M;  LeUnd,  EM.  of  Intmd; 
Leokj,  Hitt.  ofSna. ;  HftHam,  c.  xTiii.  j  Froada, 
Zngl'ih  tn  IrUaudi  Walpole,  The  iCinodom  ^ 

Panda,  King  of  Mercia  (626 — 6.54),  was 
the  son  of  Pybba  or  Wybba,  and  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  Woden.  Under  him  Mercia 
first  aaaamed  a  pontion  of  equality  vitib  the 
otiwr  kingdoma.  Hie  petty  states  wbirh 
hitherto  bad  occupied  Middle  England  w«« 
conquered  by  him,  and  consolidated  into  tiie 
later  Mercian  state,  which  was  conterminont 
with  Central  England.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  Christianity  and  of  Morthumbria,  against 
which  he  even  fwined  an  alliance  witii 
the  Welsh.  In  633  he  defeated  and  dew 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  at  Heathfield,  and 
ravaged  the  whole  country  of  the  Noith- 
nmbrians ;  in  642  he  again  defeated  the 
Korthumbrians  at  Maserfi^d.  He  frequently 
defeated  the  East  Angles,  and  slew  three  of 
their  kings.  He  drove  Cenwealh  of  Weesex 
out  of  his  kingdom,  and  at  one  time  seemed 
likely  to  make  himself  master  of  almost  the 
whole  of  England.  But  in  654  he  was  bim- 
self  defeated  and  slain  at  Winwidfield 
Oswia  of  Northumbria.  "  This  prince,"  says 
Lappenberg,  "  presents  a  striking  and  almost 
inexplicable  phenomenon.  Ruler  of  a  terri- 
tory surrounded  more  than  any  othera  by  a 
numerous  hostile  British  peculation,  a  itate 
which  was  of  all  the  youngest;  a  state 
formed  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  of 
immigrants  and  aftercomers,  who  found  tbe 
maritime  parts  already  occupied ;  protected 
by  marshes,  rivers,  mountains,  succeeding  to 
power  at  the  age  of  sixty,  yet  displaying  the 
energy  of  youth;  the  last  nnahafam  wad 
powerful  auierent  of  paganism  among  iha 
Anglo-Saxons,  this  prince  had  during  his 
reign  of  thirty  years  first  assailed  the  Bret- 
walda  of  Northumbria,  and  afterwards  re- 
peatedly the  other  states  of  his  countrymen, 
with  great  success  and  still  greater  cruelty, 
vet,  notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  five 
kings,  without  securing  to  himsdf  any  lasting 
result."  [Mbrcia.] 

Fl(»enc«  of  WoroMter,  Ch'onitU;  Lsmn. 
berg,  AAglo-SoMm  JCinpa. 

FaninmUr  War,  The  (isos— 1814), 

was,  so  far  as  England  was  concerned,  the 
most  important  episode  in  the  wan  with 
France,  which  lasted,  with  little  intermisaioa, 
from  1793  to  1816.  In  July,  180^  an  alliance 
was  signed  between  Engluid  and  Spain,  and 
two  British  divisions  were  at  once  despatched 
to  Portugal,  under  Wellesley  and  iloon. 
From  Aug.  1 — 6,  Wellesley  was  engaged  in 
disembarking  the  troops  in  Figueras  Bay, 
and  on  the  8th  he  moved  towards  Lisbon. 
On  the  17th  La  horde  imposed  him  at  Borics, 
and  was  defeated :  and  Jnnot  met  with  Uie 
same  late  at  Vimiero  four  days  later.  Welles- 
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ley  was,  however,  prevented  from  foUowing 
up  the  advantage  be  had  gained  by  a  rapid 
pursuit ;  and  on  the  30th,  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  was  Bigned,  by  which  the  French  were 
allowed  to  qmt  Portugal  unmolested  with  all 
their  stores,  guns,  and  ammunition.  Much 
as  this  convention  was  condemned  at  home, 
it.BeouTed,  by  the  ooon^tion  of  Portugal,  a 
firtn  baais  of  operatKRls.     In  November, 
Napoleon  himself  took  command  in  Spain; 
and  after  severe  striig^leB  vith  Spaniards, 
Uie  French,  on  Dec.  4,  entered  Madrid, 
and  installed  Joseph  for  the  second  time  on 
the  throne  of  Spam.    Meanwhile,  Sir  John 
Moore,  who,  on  the  other  generals  being 
recalled  after  the  Ckmvention  of  Cintra,  had 
succeeded  to  the  command  in  Lisbon,  had 
arranfi^ed  to  form  a  junction  at  Salamanca 
with  Sir  David  Baird,  who  was  bringing  up 
reinforcements  from  Corunna,  but  owing  to 
want  of  transport,  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
native  authorities,  neither   general  could 
move  at  an  adequate  pace ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Nov.  13  that  Moore  arrived  with  his 
vangoard  at  the  place  appointed.   In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  all  his  precautions  in  the  rear 
had  been  overthrown  b^  the  treachery  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  determined  to  press  on  to 
tho  assistance  of  the  Spanish  armies.  On 
Dec.    9   he  first  learnt  that  Madrid  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and  that 
one  French  army  had  been  dee^tched  to 
Uebon  by  way  of  Talavera,  thus  cutting  off 
his  rebeet  to  Fortagal,  while  Soult  was  on 
his  march  against  Moore's  army.   He  at  once 
marched  against  Soult,  and  checked  him  in  a 
brilliant  skirmish  at  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon 
was  dxawing  his  anniw  round  to  enclose  him ; 
and  tiiere  was  nothing  left  bat  to  retreat. 
This  movement  was  b«^un  on  the  24th,  and 
the  several  divisions  concentrated  at  Astorga 
on  the  31st.    The  next  day  Napoleon  had  to 
leave  the  army,  and  Soult  was  left  to  pursue 
a  force,  which  under  extreme  difficulties  had 
forgotten  all  disoipline.   Nevntiieless  Moore 
managed  to  bring  them  safely  to  Corunna, 
where  he  halted  to  collect  the  stragRlera. 
On  Jan.  15,  1809,  he  gave  Soult  battle, 
defeated   him,  though   killed   himself  in 
the  moment  of  victory ;  and  the  army  was 
embarked  without  further  molestation  and 
suloi  for  England.    In  May  Wellealey  took 
command  in  Portugal,  where  the  French  were 
almost   snpreme.      He    at   once  advanced 
against  Soult,  and  drove  him  back  from  Lis- 
bon in  a  series  of  Bkirmishee.    He  followed 
up  his  partial  successes  by  an  advance  up 
the  Valley  of  the  Tagos,  and  on  July  28 
defeated  Victor  and  Joseph  in  a  hard-fought 
battle  at  Talavera.   He,  however,  retreated 
soon  afterwards  into  winter  quarters  on  the 
Hondego.   In  the  spring  of  1810,  Mase^ 
opened  a  brilliant  campaign,  the  object  of 
which  was  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  After 
many  successes  he  was  met  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington (for  a  peerage  had  been  bestowed 


upon  WcUesley  after  l^vera),  at  Busaco 
on  Sept.  27,  defeated,  and  driven  hack. 
Wellington  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to 
retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
he  bad  constructed  as  a  defence  for  Lisbon. 
In  March  (1811),  having  received  reinforce- 
ments, Wellin^n  issued  from  his  lines, 
and  1^  a  aenea  irf  masterly  morementl 
forced  Hasa&ia  to  retreat  to  Salamanca.  On 
April  9  he  b^an  to  blockade  Almeida, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  at  Faentes 
d'Onoro,  again  defeated  Massena,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief.    During  the  battle,  the 
Governor  of  Almeida  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  careleesnees  of  the  invetting  force  to  de- 
stroy the  fortress  and  escape.   In  the  mean- 
while Graham  had  broken  ont  from  Cadis, 
where  he  hud  been  invested  all  the  winter, 
and  on  March  5  defeated  Victor  at  Baroesa. 
Beresford  had  on  March  16  been  detached  by 
Wellington  to  recapture  Badajos,  which  had 
been  lort  to  the  French  by  the  treachery  of  its 
commander.   Early  in  May  he  had  made  all 
the  dispositions  necessary  for  the  siege ;  but 
^e  operations  had  socm  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  Soult's  approach  with  a  strong 
relieving  force.     Beresford  gave  him  battle 
on  the  ridge  of  Albuera  on  May  16,  and 
after  a  terrible  struggle,  in  whidi  victory 
was  long  doubtful,  entirely  defeated  the 
French  army.   Wellington,  coming  op  som 
after  the  battle,  at  once  ordered  Badajos  to 
be  reinvested.     An  assault,  however,  on 
Badajos   on    June    9    was   repulsed  with 
great  loss;  and  the  siege  was  finally  aban- 
doned on  the  approach  of  Soolt  and  Marmont, 
who  had  united  their  forces.   Wellington  re- 
tired bdiind  the  Gnadiana,  but  took  np  so 
bold  a  position  that  he  imposed  on  the  two 
marshals,  who,  thinking  him  much  stronger 
than  he  really  was,  in  their  turn  withdrew, 
Soult  to  Seville,  Mnrmont  to  the  Tagus 
valley,  where  he  quartered  his  army  around 
Almamz.   Wellington  at  once  advanced,  but 
was  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Cindad 
Bodrigo,  which,  however,  was  now  completely 
blockaded.     Lato  in  September,  Marmont 
marched  with  an  overwhelming  force  to  its 
relief ;  and  after  checking  him  in  a  vigorous 
combat  at  El  Bodon  Wellington  ordered  a 
general  retreat.   On  the  27th  he  again  re- 
pulsed an.  attack  of  the  French,  and  withdrew 
to  a  pontioB  so  strong  that  Marmont  did  not 
venture  to  attack  it,  and  from  wiuit  of  sup- 
plies withdrew  again  to  the  Tagus  valley. 
In  October  Hill  succefefnlly  drove  the  French 
from  Caceres,  and  opened  up  the  whole  dis- 
trict for  a  foraging  gronnd  for  the  allies. 
For  two  months  Estreimidnra  whs  completely 
in  Hill's  power,  till  in  Jan.  (1812),  be  was 
recalled  to  Portugal  by  a  threatened  advance 
of  Marmont.     Meanwhile  in  the  eart  at 
Spain,  the  French  bad  been  very  enccessfnl, 
and  Valencia  and  Catitlonia  had  been  reduced. 
On  Jan.  1  (1812),  Wellington  with  all  things 
ready  crossed  the  Agoeda,  and  on  the  8th 
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hnkB  ground  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  siege  vas  hurried  oa  in  order  to  fore- 
st^ Marmont'fl  arrivaL  On  the  19th  the 
place  was  aBaatUted  and  carried  after  a  ter- 
rible struggle.  When  Marmont  in  hia  ad- 
vance  learned  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  he 
hastily  retired  to  Salamanca,  whid^  ho 
fortified.  Wellington  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing to  the  Boath,  and  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  BadajoB.  The  worls  were  begun  on 
Manih  17,  and  here  again  had  to  he 
conducted  with  all  speed  from  the  fear  of 
Soult's  reheving  force.  On  April  7  the 
place  waa  capturad  by  one  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  sanguinary  assaults  on  record. 
On  May  19  Hill  surprised  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  which  formed  the 
only  oommunioation  across  the  Tagus  between 
Harmont  and  Soult,  and  Wellington  followed 
up  this  success  by  laying  siege  to  the  farta  of 
Salamanca.  In  ten  days  they  were  reduced, 
and  on  July  22  Wellingtm  utterly  defeated  the 
French  in  the  great  battle  of  Salamanca.  Tor 
eight  days  he  followed  up  the  pursuit  to  Valla- 
dom.  Thence,  leaving  Clinton  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  French  in  the  direction  of 
Burgos,  he  continued  his  march  to  Madrid, 
whidi  he  entered  in  triumph  on  Aug.  12. 
Here  he  was  again  prevented  by  the  illi- 
berality  and  bad  management  of  the  home 
gOTemment  from  carrying  the  war  any  fur- 
ther into  Spain,  although  either  Soult  or 
Suchet  might  have  been  crushed.  He  ac- 
cordingly turned  towards  the  north,  where 
Clausel  had  rallied  the  fragments  of  the  Sala- 
manca army.  Clausel  retreated  before  Welling- 
ton with  much  skill ;  and  Wellington  halted 
before  Bntgos,  lesolTed  to  take  it  before 
proceeding  inrther  north.  He  was,  however, 
very  badly  supplied  with  siege  tools,  and  even 
ammunition  ran  short;  and  the  siege,  which 
waa  begun  on  Sept.  19,  was  finally  aMindoned, 
after  a  month  had  been  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  storm  the  place.  The  retreat 
was  conducted  under  great  difficulties,  t>^gra- 
vated  by  the  utter  cusr^iard  for  disapline 
to  which  the  men  gave  way.  After  several 
skirmiahee,  Wellington's  army  found  itself 
Hecure  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  Wellington  then 
disposed  it  in  winter  quarters,  and  made 
stxenuons  preparations  for  renewing  the 
oampaign  in  the  following  year.  The  earlieet 
movements  of  1813  were,  however,  made  by 
Moriay  against  Suchet  in  the  east,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  latter  near  Castella. 
It  was  not  till  May  that  Wellington  began 
his  forward  movement,  but  then  tdl  hia  plans 
were  so  matured  that  the  position  of  the 
French  behind  the  Donro  waa  turned,  and  they 
were  in  fuU  retreat,  without  a  battle  having 
been  fought.  A  union  had  been  also  effected 
fay  the  same  operations  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Gallioia.  Burgos  was  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  their  retreat;  and  wiUiout  taking 
any  advantage  of  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
conntty,  Josqih  abandoned  every  position, 


until  he  had  crossed  the  Ebro  and  taken  up  a 
strong  position  at  Vittoria.  It  was,  however, 
of  no  avail,  for  on  June  21  Wellington  carried 
the  position,  and  infiicted  on  Joseph  the  most 
crushing  defeat  suffered  by  any  army  through- 
out the  war.  Graham  was  at  once  despatidied 
to  lay  siege  to  San  Sebastian ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  the  works  had  to  be  suspended  on 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Soult,  who  had  been 
sent  to  supersede  Joseph  and  was  reorganising 
the  northern  army.  In  a  series  of  fierce 
combats  fought  among  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  Soult's  efforts  to  break  the  line 
of  the  alliee  were  utterly  baffied ;  he  re- 
tired, and  Wellington  orctered  the  siege  of 
San.  Sebastian  to  bo  resumed.  On  Aug.  31 
it  was  stormed.  Soult  made  one  more  effort 
to  sbocour  it,  but  he  was  worsted  in  the 
combats  of  Vera  and  San  Marcial,  and  had  to 
retire  again.  Wellington,  by  the  fall  of  San 
Sebastian,  was  free  to  devote  bis  whole  atten- 
tion to  Soult  By  a  aeries  of  skilfnl  move* 
msntB  he  forced  Uie  passage  of  Bidaasoa  eariy 
in  October.  A  montn  later  he  attacked  Soult 
in  a  strong  position,  which  he  had  been  forta- 
fyiiLg  for  three  months,  on  the  NiveUe.  Each 
redoubt  waa  successively  carried,  and  the 
English  troops  crossed  the  river.  A  month 
later  he  crossed  the  Nive,  in  the  face  of 
Soult's  opposing  force.  The  next  day  8ouh 
issued  from  Bayonne,  t>unlring  that  he  could 
out  off  the  left  wing  of  the  allies.  The  attack 
waa  met  by  a  stubborn  resistance,  till 
Wellington  sent  up  reinforcements  and  com- 

g»lled  the  French  to  vrithdraw  in  haste, 
ut  Soult  directed  a  new  attack  against  the 
right,  which  had  hem  thus  weakened.  Wel- 
lington had,  howerer,  antidpated  the  attack, 
andafter"one  of  the  meet  desperate  battles 
of  the  whole  war,"  succeeded  on  Dec.  13  in 
completely  baiSing  the  French  on  aU  points. 
The  country  was,  however,  so  flooded,  tiiiat  no 
further  movement  waa  possible ;  and  the 
aUies  went  into  winter  quarters  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adour,  Vao  French  being  disposed 
along  the  opposite  bank.  In  FebroEiry,  1814, 
Wellington  determined  to  advance  into 
France ;  but  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
drive  Soult  from  Bayonne.  It  waa  only 
possible  to  cross  the  Adour  below  Bayonne, 
as  it  was  weakly  guarded  th^e  on  account  of 
its  natural  difficulties.  His  plan,  therefore, 
was  to  draw  Soult  away  by  an  advance  of  his 
centre  and  right,  while  Sir  John  Hope  witii 
the  left  effected  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Accordingly  Hill,  with  20,000  men,  moved 
off  on  Feb.  12  towards  the  east.  The  French 
outposts  were  everywhere  driven  in,  and 
SoiUt  was  hopelessly  mystified  as  to  Welling- 
ton's real  design.  He  accordingly  made  ms 
dispositions  so  as  to  be  able  to  concentrate  on 
Orthes.  Wellington  continued  to  drive  in  the 
enemy  from  all  their  outposts,  and  on  the 
26th  Beresford  crossed  the  Gave  do  Fau,  and 
false  attacks  were  directed  against  Orthes. 
On  the  following  day  the  English  attacked 
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Soalt'a  pofflticm  at  Orthee.  For  a  long  time 
the  battle  waa  doubtful ;  indeed,  at  one  time 
the  French  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
repulsinfi;  the  attacit  and  vinning  the  day; 
hat  Wellington,  quickly  changing  his  mode 
of  attack  to  aoit  the  altered  ciruumfltanceB, 
won  a  complete  victory,  which  would  have 
resulted  in  the  entire  destruction  of  Soult'a 
army  had  the  pursuit  been  energetically 
executed.  Meanwhile  Hope  had  grappled 
with  stupendous  difficulties ;  had  croBsed  the 
Ado  or,  and  in  the  face  of  .the  enemy  hud,  by 
the  inde&tigable  enei^  of  soldiers  and 
sailors  combined,  contrived  a  bridge  which 
should  resist  alike  the  force  of  the  tide  and 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The  investment  of 
Bayonne  was  now  complete ;  and  Wellington, 
crossing  the  Adour,  dequtohed  Beresford 
with  12,000  men  to  BOTdeanx,  while  he  him- 
self •pxejpaxeA  to  follow  Soult,  who  was  re- 
tiring towards  Toulouse.  In  three  skirmiBhes 
the  allies  encountered  the  French  outposts, 
and  drove  them  in;  but  Wellington  was 
moving  cautiously,  and  it  was  not  till  March 
26  that  the  two  armies  were  in  Bight  of  one 
another.  Soult  was  resolved  to  holdToulouse, 
in  order  to  keep  his  oonununicaHons  open 
with  the  other  armies,  and  Wellington  was 
equally  resolved  to  isolate  him.  Accordingly 
he  attacked  him  on  April  10  ;  and  at  length, 
after  a  most  terrible  struggle,  in  which  the 
allies  lost  more  men  than  in  almost  any  other 
battle  in  the  whole  war,  the  chief  poaitifnu 
wen  carried.  But  even  then  Soult  did  not  at 
once  give  up  the  place,  and  was  ready  to 
receive  an  attack  the  next  day.  Wellington, 
however,  designed  a  new  pltui  of  operations, 
and  Soult,  afraid  of  being  surrounded,  carried 
oft  most  of  his  troops  to  Villefranche.  The 
movement  was  a  most  masterly  conception, 
and  its  execution  did  not  fall  short  (n  the 
skill  with  which  it  was  planned.  But  its 
results  were  never  known,  because  news  had 
already  arrived  of  the  Conveoition  of  Paris 
and  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.  Thus  ended 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  English 
forces  made  all  haste  to  evacuate  France.  On 
June  14  Wellington  issued  a  general  order, 
in  whidi  be  thanked  the  troops  for  their 
glorions  aerriceB  throughout  the  long  struggle, 
which  had  had  an  incalculable  influence  on 
the  a&irs  of  Europe,  and  had  in  no  small 
degree  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Kiqtier,  Ptninnimr  War ;  Clinton,  Pminaular 
War:  Alisra,  Sid.  af  Bur  op*  /  Thiet^ili<  <ff 
VuCvimkUMdBmvirt,  [W.  B.  8.] 

Pom,  Sib  WnxiAM  (i.  1621,  1670),  a 
native  of  Bristol,  entered  the  m^hant  service, 
and  afterwards  the  royal  navy.  In  the  war 
between  the  Commonwealth  .and  the  Dutch 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  in  I6d3 
became  an  admiral.  In  16&&  he  bore  a  large 
share  in  the  capture  ot  Jamaica,  and  in  ue 
■ams  year  becaiue  M.P.  for  Weymouth.  In 
1660  he  waa  knij^ted,  and  made  one  of  flie 


commissioners  of  the  navy.  He  took  port 
in  the  subsequent  Dutch  wars,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  great  victory  of  1666. 

Penn,  William,  eon  of  Admiral  Sir 
William  Peon,  educated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford  and  at  f^aumur.  He  became  a  Quaker 
in  1667,  and  was  in  1668—8  eif^ht  months 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  in  1671  six 
months  in  Newgate,  for  propagating  their 
doctrines.  On  March  4,  1681,  he  received 
from  the  king,  in  satistacti^m  for  debts  due  to 
his  father,  the  land  lying  between  Maryland 
and  New  York,  and  founded  the  colony  called 
after  him  Pennqrlvania.  From  the  summer 
of  1682  to  the  summer  of  1684  he  was  engaged 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  colony  in 
America  and  establishing  good  relatione  with 
the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
obtained  great  influence  with  James  II.,  ap- 

f roved  and  supported  the  Declaration  of 
ndulgence,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  for 
the  policy  of  the  king  the  support  of  William 
of  Orange.  In.  1690  and  in  1691  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  exiled  king,  but  in  neither  case  was  the 
charge  proved.  Nevertheless  ho  was  in  1692 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  restored  to  him  two  years  later. 
In  1699  he  made  a  second  visit  to  America, 
whence  he  returned  in  1701.  His  relations 
to  the  oolony,  and  the  ocdonial  aaeemUy  in- 
voh-ed  him  in  many  debts,  and  frequent 
disputes  arose.  He  oould  not  "  but  think  it 
hard  measure  "  he  wrote  to  the  colonists  in 
1710,  "that,  while  that  has  proved  a  land  of 
freedom  and  flourishing,  it  ^ould  become  to 
me,  by  whoee  means  it  was  principallv  made 
a  countiy,  the  cause  of  gne^  trouble,  and 
poverty.'  In  1712  Penn  was  struck  by 
apoplexy,  just  as  he  was  prejxiring  to  sell  to 
the  crown  his  rights  as  proprietor,  and,  though 
he  lived  till  1718,  was  mcapable  for  the  not 
of  his  life  of  doing  any  business. 

Worki,  pabUsfaed  1728;  L^t,  bj  Hepwortli 
Dixon.  Forster  OlaAoon,  um  Ur*avlll«  PeuB. 
Uaauilaj's  oIuu-mm  are  xefnted  la  Faget'a 

Penzy  (or  Ap  Henet],  John  {b.  16S9,  4. 
1593],  a  Welsh  clergyman,  became  one  of 
the  most  itealoas  foUowers  of  Robert  Browne 
and  a  determined  opponent  of  Eh>i8copacy. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  originated  the  attacks 
on  the  l^hf^  published  under  the  name  at 
Martin  Marprelate,  but  it  was  found  impos* 
sible  to  trace  the  work  to  him.  He  was 
subsequently  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
having  libelled  the  queen,  and  though  the 
evidence  was  incomplete,  was  found  guilty 
and  hung  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (May  29, 
1693). 

Wordsworth,  XoOm.  Biog.;  StiTps,  Aumula; 
Bunst,  Aift.  o/UU  B^formotiM. 

F«n  Mwood,  Th  b  B  ato-b  op  (1016),waa 
fought  between  Edmund  Iron^de  and  Cwont^ 
and  reiulted  in  the  Tictoiy  of  the  former. 
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Pen  Selwood  ia  in  Somerset,  not  far  from 
OUlingham. 

Fansioit  Bill,  The  (1730),  was  intro- 
duced by  Sandys  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
aguinst  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  By  an  Act  of 
1708,  all  persons  holding  pensions  from  the 
crown  during  pleasure  were  made  incapable 
of  sitting  in  tiiie  House  of  Commons,  ana  this 
was  extended  by  an  Act  <rf  1714  to  tiioae  who 
held  them  for  any  term  of  years.  "  But  the 
difficulty,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  the  government  refusing  informa- 
tion." Acoordjngly  Sandys  proposed-  a  Bill 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Commons  was 
to  swear  an  oath  that  he  did  not  hold  any 
such  pension,  and  that  if  he  accepted  one,  he 
would  disolose  it  to  the  House  within  fourteen 
days.  Walpole  allowed  this  measure  to  pass 
the  Commons  by  a  small  majority,  and  threw 
the  responsibility  of  its  rejection  in  the  Lords 
on  Townshend  as  leader  in  that  House.  This 
was  one  of  the  reastma  that  led  to  the  latter's 
nsignation.  The  measure  suffered  a  Biniilar 
fate  in  1734  and  1740. 

Hi^ilum,  Ctnicf.  Hut;  Stanhope,  BTM.  efBng. 

Faunons.THBQuBsnox  op,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  alienation  of  royu 
demesne,  which  waa  so  frequently  made  a 
subjeot  of  oranplaint  the  mormers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  not  until  the  acoession 
of  Queen  Anne  that  steps  were  taken  to 
prevent  the  sovereign  from  charging  the 
hereditary  revenues  with  pensions  and  an- 
nuities, which  were  considered  to  be  binding 
on  his  successors^  when  it  was  provided 
that  no  portion  of  the  hereditary  revenues 
should  be  alienated  by  the  crown  beyond 
the  life  of  the  king.  Pensions,  however, 
were  still  granted  on  the  hereditary  re- 
venues of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  on  the 
4^  per  cent,  duties,  for  the  lives  of  the 
grantees.  When  George  III.  surrendered 
the  hereditary  revenues  in  exchange  for  a 
fixed  civil  list  amounting  Brst  to  £800,000. 
and  afterwards  to  £900,000,  it  became  the 
fund  from  which  pensions  were  paid.  There 
were  no  hmita  to  pensions,  except  the  civil 
list  itself,  and  debts  frequently  accumulated 
in  consequence ;  moreover,  they  dangerously 
increased  the  influence  of  the  crown.  Burke 
proposed  in  consequence  (1780)  that  the 
pension  list  should  be  reduced  to  £60,000, 
but  his  Bill  for  "  the  better  security  of  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  and  the  econo- 
mical reform  of  the  civil  and  other  establish- 
ments "  did  not  become  law.  However,  the 
Civil  List  Act  of  the  Eockingham  adniinis* 
tration,  which  was  passed  in  1783,  was  built 
on  the  same  lines,  l^e  pennon  list  was  to  be 
gradually  reduced  to  £96,000,  and  no  pension 
to  any  one  person  was  to  exceed  £1,200.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  practice  of  granting 
secret  pensions  during  pleasure,  it  was 
directed  that  all  future  pennions  were  to  be 
^aid  at  the  exchequer,  and  they  were  to  be 


granted  only  in  cases  of  distress  or  desert. 
The  pension  lists  on  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
revenues,  and  on  the  4^  per  cent,  duties,  still 
remained,  however,  and  were  sources  of  much 
political  coRuptiuL  (1)  In  1798  the  Irish 
pensions  had  reached  the  sum  of  £124,000, 
the  gross  annual  revenue  being  £275,102. 
After  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  the  abuse,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  by  which  the 
hereditary  revenues  were  surrendered  in 
exchange  for  a  dvil  list  of  £145,000,  and  a 
pension  list  c£  £124,000,  which  was  eventually 
to  be  reduced  to  £80,000.  No  grants  in  any 
one  year  were  to  exceed  £1,200,  but  pensious 
held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  were 
exempted  bota  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
The  contemplated  reduction  was  effected  by 
1614  ;  and  on  the  aoceasion  of  George  IV.  the 
Irish  pension  list  was  further  reduced  to 
£50,000,  no  grants  exceeding  £1,2U0  to  be 
made  until  the  list  was  so  reau<^.  (2)  The 
Scotch  hereditary'  revenues  remained  exempt 
from  Parliamentary  control  until  1810,  when 
the  pensions  charged  on  them  amounted  to 
£39,37tf.  It  waa  then  provided  that  the 
amount  of  the  pensions  should  be  reduced 
to  £25,000,  and  no  more  than  £800  should  be 
granted  in  one  year  until  the  reducti<m  had 
been  effected.  (8)  In  1830  the  4}  per  cent, 
duties  were  surrendered  by  William  IV.  for 
his  life,  the  pension  charged  upon  them  con- 
tinuing payable.  At  the  same  time  the  three 
"pmaxm  Usts  of  Biu^and,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  consolidate^  and  arrangements  made 
for  their  reduction  from  £145,760  to  a  future 
maximum  sum  of  £75,000  on  the  expiratitm 
existing  interests.  Lastly,  on  the  accession  of 
Victoria,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  grant 
p^sions  was  restricted  to  £1,200  a  year; 
these  pensions  to  be  granted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  1834,  which  limited  them  to 
"such  persons  only  as  have  just  claims  aa. 
the  royal  beneficence,  or  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal services  to  the  crown,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  to  the  public,  or  by  their 
useful  discoveries  in  soienoe  and  attainments 
in  literature  and  the  arts,  have  merited  the 
gracious  consideration  of  the  sovereign,  and 
the  gratitude  of  tiieir  country.**  There  has 
of  late  (1884)  been  some  outcry  against  per- 
petual pensions,  such  as  those  granted  to  the 
Churchill  and  Penn  families,  and  arrange- 
ment«  have  been  made  for  their  coarnintatioo. 
Pensions  are  now  granted  for  two  lives. 

Sm  Uar,  CoMt.  Bid.,  vol  L,  obap  Iv.  Itis 
most  important  Acts  boaring  on  the  qnectioa  of 
oivil  Hat  pendons  an  1  Anne,  s.  1,  e.  7 ;  U 
OeoiVe in.  c.  8i I  38 Omin III. ,  o. »( Indand) : 
1  Oeorua  IV.,  c.  L  s.  10;  BO  0«(>Ta«  m.,  o.  iii. ; 
aDdlTiet.,o.S.  Sea  also  Bnrka,  frorlK  ed.  ISIS, 
and  Bmrt  on  Oi  OMUt.  Dso.  18S7. 

[L.C.S.3 

Fnji,  Rakuil  {h.  10S2,  4.  17W^  was 
ednoatfld  at  St.  Plaul's  School,  and  Magdalm 
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College,  C^uobridge.  He  liecame  Clerk  of  the 
Acts  to  the  Navy  in  16S0,  and  Secretary  to 
the  KaTT  in  167S.  Dnrii^  the  rdgna  of 
Charles  ft.  and  Jamee  II.  the  adminiaSn^m 
of  naval  afhire  was  lately  in  his  hands,  and 
he  introduced  some  important  reforms.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  on  soapicion  of 
being  concerned  in  the  popish  plot  in  May, 
167d,  bat  liberated  the  foUowing  Febnuuy. 
He  becamd  Fresidoit  of  the  Boyal  Society  in 
1S84.  He  wrote  Memoira  of  ikt  Boffol  Nav^ 
(1690),  and  left  in  his  maniuGripta  a  I>imry, 
writtoi  in  shorthand,  which  was  dedphered 
and  first  publiehed  by  Lord  Brayhrooke  in 
1825.  The  work  is  ahnoet  onequalled  for  ita 
naive  candour,  and  its  gossiping  pages  give  a 
singolarly  piquant  sketch  of  the  court  and 
society  of  Cjiarles  II. 's  reign. 

PeroenL  Spbmcir  {b.  1762,  d,  1812), 

was  the  second  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Kgmont, 
and  was  edncated  at  Hairow  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  In  1786  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  and  ten  years  later  took  silk.  At 
the  same  time  he  entered  Parliament  as  M.P. 
for  Northampton,  and  was  soon  noticed  by 
Pitt  as  a  promising  member.  In  supporting 
the  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  he  rendered 
good  service  to  the  government.  Addington 
appointed  Perceval  his  Solicitor-General^  and 
ui  1802  Attcmey-General,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  to  conduct  the  proaecntion  of  Peltier 
for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte,  and  in  spite  of  the 
brilliant  defence  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  he 
secured  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  held  that 
office  untU  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  In  March, 
1807,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  Buke  of  Portland  in 
1809  he  was  nuned  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. At  that  time  the  war  in  the  Peninsula 
was  being  carried  on :  Napoleon  had  as  yet 
received  no  check  on  the  Continent ;  Engluid 
was  spending  nuUions  in  encouraging  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  offer  an  efiectoal  resist- 
tance  -to  him.  Foreign  politics  were  thus 
all  engrossing,  and  scarcely  any  attention 
was  paid  to  the  reforms  at  home,  which  were 
M  badly  needed.  For  three  years  his  ministry 
lasted,  and  then  on  May  11,  1812,  he  was 
shot  by  one  Bellingham,  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Nothing  comd  have 
happened  so  opportunely  for  Perceval's  repu- 
tation as  his  murder,  which  raised  him  to  the 
poaition  of  a  martyr.  From  having  been 
really  a  minister  of  moderate  abilities,  by  his 
death  he  suddenly  became,  in  public  estima- 
tion a  political  genius,  a  first-rate  financier, 
and  a  powerful  orator.  We  can  now  look 
back  more  calmly  and  see  in  him  a  man  of 
shrewd  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  narrow 
views,  and  lestless  ambiUon^  which,  to  his 
credit,  never  led  him  astray  from  the  path  of 
integrity. 

Al^on,  ITtat.o/XHraTw;  Duke  of  BncUnfrtuun, 

Vwacej,  HwHT  {h.  1366,  if.  1403),  who 


from  his  impetuosity  and  daring  was  somamed 
"HotMHir,"  was  the  eon  of  Henry  Percy, 
EarloiNorthnmberiaiid.  When,  quite  yonng 
he  was  aBSOciated  with  his  father  in  the  chaigai 
of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  and  in  1385  he  Trafi 
sent  to  release  Calais,  and  made  many  daring 
excursions  into  Picardy.  He  killed  the  Earl  bf 
Douglas  in  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  where  lie 
was  himself  taken  prisoner.  On  his  release  he 
fought  in  France  and  Britanny.  He  joined 
Henry  of  lAncaster  on  his  landing  in  England 
in  1399,  and  received  substantial  rewards  from 
him  snbeeqnently.  Becoming  discontmied, 
however,  with  the  king,  Percy  joined  in  1403 
with  Douglas,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  married  Eliza* 
beth  Mortimer,  ddest  daughter  of  Edinixd, 
Earl  of  March. 

Pevren.  Alice,  was  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  bedchamDer  of  Philippe,  queen  of  Edward 
UL  After  his  wife's  death  she  act^uired 
immense  influence  over  the  king,  and  inter- 
fered in  the  afhiiB  of  State,  supporttng  the 
policy  of  John  of  Oaunt.  In  the  Gooo^Pttr^ 
liament  (1376)  most  serious  charges  were 
brought  a^inst  "her.  She  bad  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  her  rapa- 
city and  extravagance  were  equally  un- 
bounded. She  was  compelled  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  return  to  the  king's  presence;  and  it 
was  ordained  that  if  in  tiie  future  she  be- 
haved as  she  had  in  the  past,  she  should  for- 
feit her  goods  and  be  bai^shed.  On  the  death 
of  the  Black  Prince,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings of  th4  Good  Parliament  were  reversed, 
and  Alice  Perrers  resumed  her  influence  over 
the  king.  She  was  present  at  his  death-bed, 
but  fled  from  it  after  robbing  him  of  his 
finger  rings.  01  her  subsequent  history 
nothing  is  known. 

Ferrott  Sir  Jokk  (A.  1627,  d.  1592),  was 
reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
was  imprisoned  by  Uair  for  his  religioiiB 
opinions,  hut  under  Elisabeth  rose  for  a  time 
to  high  favour.  In  1572  he  was  appointed 
President  of  Munster,  where  he  suppressed  a 
widesTo^ad  rebellion,  and  in  1586  was  made 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  His  policy,  though 
<-Hlculated  to  benefit  the  country,  gave  each 
offence  to  the  clergy  that  they  ctmtrived,  by 
means  of  forged  oocuments,  to  obtain  his 
recall,  which  was  followed  by  bis  trial  for 
high  treason  in  1592.  He  was  found  ^ilty, 
though  jnobablyon  very  insufficient  evidence, 
of  using  language  derogatory  to  the  queen, 
and  of  giving  secret  encouiagement  to  Sinin ; 
and  died  in  jnison  (rf  a  Imucen  heart,  Sept- 
ember, 1692. 

Fendaii  War,  Thb  (1856).  At  the  end 
of  1865  a  series  oi  studied  insults  towards 
Mr.  Murray,  the  British  ministra  at  the 
Parlnan  coiui,  oUiged  him  to  withdraw  his 
miaMm  from  Tehnan,  and  break  <M  com- 
municatikoi  with  the  Persiaii  government. 
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Attempts  were  made  to  patch  the  matter  up, 
but  the  news  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Herat,  m  spite  of  treaty  obligations,  was 
followed  by  a  declarattou  of  war  by  England 
(Nor.  1, 1S56).  An  armyof  6,000  men,  under 
the  oommand  of  Sir  James  Outram,  was  at 
once  despatched  to  the  Persian  Qulf.  The 
English  attacked  Rushan,  a  fort  near 
Buflhire,  and  the  place  was  carried  after  an 
obotinate  defence.  The  n^t  day  Bushire 
was  attacked  and  similarly  captured.  On 
Jan.  27,  Sir  James  Outram  arrived  and 
took  the  command.  Being  joined  by  part  of 
Harelock's  division,  he  advanced  on  Bunae- 
goon,  where  the  Persians  were  encamped, 
found  it  deserted,  and  returned  Ktter  destroy- 
ing all  the  stores  found  there.  On  his  return 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the  Petsian  cavalry, 
but  eventually  succeeded  in  attacking  and 
driving  oS  the  pursuing  force.  A  short  lull 
in  hostilities  occurred  now.  But  on  March  20 
the  strong  fortress  of  Mohamrah  on  the 
Karoon  nver  was  attacked  W  sea  and  land. 
The  nrriaoa  «u  commanoed  by  Piinco 
Khan  Mirza.  No  real  attempt  was  made  at 
a  defence ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  and  town 
were  ^oickly  silenced  by  the  fleet,  and  then 
the  pnnce  abandoned  the  place  and  retreated 
to  Akwaz,  100  miles  up  the  Karoon,  where 
he  had  laige  magasines  and  supplies.  Sir 
James  Outram  immediately  organised  an 
expedition  under  Commander  Bennie  to 
asorad  the  river  and  destroy  this  place.  Hie 
steamer  advanced  on  the  29th,  and  on  April 
I  found  the  enemy,  about  7, 000  strong,  po^»d 
at  Akwaz.  The  troops  landed  and  advanced 
against  the  town.  There  was,  however,  no 
struggle.  The  Persians,  coved  by  their 
disasters,  fled  at  once,  and  again  allowed 
their  camp  to  be  taken  possession  of  with  all 
the  stores  it  contained.  On  the  4th  the 
expedition  returned  to  Mobamrah,  and  thus 
the  operations  closed.  Ueanwhile,  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  peace  had  been  adjusted  at 
Paris.  The  Shah  agreed  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  Herat,  to  withdraw  hia  troops 
xrom  A^hanistan,  to  guarantee  protection  to 
the  English  commerce,  and  to  suppress  slavery 
in  the  Persian  GuU . 

Oatxam,  Ptrrian  limtiiUmi  ^aiwal  AmMct, 

1B56. 

Perth,  was  taken  by  Bruce  from  the 
English  (J^ll)t  and  in  1382  was  fortified  by 
Edward  Balitu,  who  waa  for  a  time  besieged 
there  by  the  Earl  of  March.  In  1339  it  was  re- 
taken by  Robert  the  Stewart  from  Sir  Thomas 
Ughtred,EdwardIII.'8lieuteDant.  Inl669it 
was  occupied  by  the  Queen  Regent  and  a 
flench  bodygufml ;  in  Sept.,  1644,it  was  taken 
by  Montroee  after  the  battie  of  Tippermuir,  and 
in  May,  1689,  by  Claverbouse.  In  1715  it 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Mar,  and  in  1746  was 
also  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels  for  some  time. 
James  I.  was  murdered  (1436)  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Black  Friars  in  Pertii. 


P«t 


Petarboroiigli,  Bshbdict  op  {d.  iiss), 

was  of  unknown  origin.   In  1173  he  was  ap- 

Sinted  chancellor  to  the  Archbishop  of 
ntorbury ;  in  1177,  Abbot  of  Peterbo- 
rou^;  and  in  1191,  Vice  -  Chancellor  of 
En^and.  The  Chromth,  which  is  erroneously 
attributed  to  him,  extends  from  1169  to  1192, 
and  is  highly  important  for  the  period  it  em* 
braces,  giving  much  information  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  writer, 

Bemedtot  of  Peterborougb'a  Ckm^A*  hu 
been  pablubed  in  the  Soils  Seriea,  with  IatrIq- 
able  iDtrodnotlone  by  Bishop  Stnbbs.  who  ng- 
gMts,  with  mnob  jnobabilitr,  that  Richard 
Fitz-Neol,  Bishop  ofXoodon,  is  the  author. 

Pvterboroiurht  Chaklbs  Mobdaumt, 
Eahl  or  ifi.  1668,  4.  1735),  in  1676  snooeeded 
to  his  father's  estates.  In  his  youth  he 
served  under  Admirals  Torrington  and  Marl- 
borough in  the  Mediterranean.  For  his  bold 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  James  II.  he 
was  compelled  to  betake  himself  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  strongly  recommended  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  invade  England.  When  William 
had  landed  at  Torbay,  Mordannt  went  on 
before  him,  and  occupied  Exeter.  He  became 
First  Commisffloner  of  the  Treasury,  a  post 
to  which  he  was  unsuited ;  and  where  he 
quarrelled  with  Gtodolphin,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent financier.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Monmouth.  In  1690  Caermarthen  procured 
his  retirement  from  ofBce.  In  1696  he  at- 
tempted to  ruin  his  opponents  by  the  help  of 
Sir  SrSbn  Fenwick's  confessions.  But  the 
attempt  &iled,  and  Mraimouth,  now  hated  by 
both  parties,  was  stripped  of  his  employments. 
In  1697  he  succeeded  to  his  uncle'sfortimeB  and 
title.  On  the  accession  of  Anne  he  was  offered 
and  refused  the  oommand  of  the  forces  in 
the  West  buUes.  In  1706  he  was  sent  to 
command  in  G^iain.  He  captured  the  for- 
treeses  of  Montjuich,  and  Barcelona  fell 
Though  he  had  but  a  handful  of  men,  he 
at  once  pushed  on  to  relieve  San  Mattheo. 
He  accomplished  the  feat  with  1,200  men, 
and  drove  the  Spanish  army  of  7,000  men 
before  him  into  Valenois.  From  Valwicaa  he 
set  ont  in  fbe  night  and  defeated  a  reinforce* 
ment  of  4,000  men.  A  French  army  under 
Marshal  ^sb£,  and  a  fieet  under  the  Countof 
Toulouse,  were  sent  to  blockade  Barcelona, 
Peterborough  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  foiled.  He  then  produced  a  commission 
appointing  hitn  comniRnder  the  fleet  as 
wul  as  the  anny^  and  set  oat  in  an  open  boat 
in  quest  of  it.  He  was  picked  up  by  one  of 
the  ships ;  and  though  he  failed  to  bring  on 
an  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  he  re- 
lieved Barcelona.  But  he  quarrelled  with  the 
Archduke  Charlee,  who  disapproved  of  his  de- 
sign of  marching  at  once  on  Madrid.  Unable 
to  endure  a  command  divided  between  himself 
and  Galway,  he  left  the  aimy  for  Genoa.  In 
1707  he  returned  as  a  Tt^nnteer ;  but  Sonder- 
hmd,  a  warm  aapporter  of  Cktlway,  roaghly 
recalled  him.  He  Tinted  Tieiuia,tlie  camp 
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of  GharloB  XII.  at  Alt-Bastadt,  and  that  of 
MarUxnrough  in  Flanders.  In  1711  he  was 
seat  to  Vienna  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  8avo^.  In  1713 
he  was  made  Governor  of  Minorca.  On 
the  accession  of  Gteoi^  I.,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  marine  ,  forces  of  Great 
Britain,  an  office  continued  under  George 
II.  In  1717  he  was  suddenly  arrested  at 
Bologna  on  the  groundless  chaige  of  plotting 
against  the  Pretender's  life.  In  1719  he 
oonducted,  on  his  own  respoDsibility^  an  in- 
trigae  with  the  French  court  through  the 
Diuce  of  Parma,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of  S^ain, 
which  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  minister 
Alheroni.  In  1735  he  died  at  sea,  on  his  way 
to  Lisbon.  "  This  man,"  says  Maoaulay, 
"  was,  if  not  the  greatest^  yet  assuredly  the 
most  extraordinary  oharaotor  of  that  age.  .  . 
Bat  his  splendid  talents  and  virtnes  ware 
rendered  almost  oseless  to  his  conntn-  by  his 
reatleesness,  his  irritability,  his  morbid  craving 
for  novelty  and  for  exciteioeat.  His  weakness 
had  not  only  brought  him,  on  more  than  oae 
oocaston,  into  serious  trouble,  but  had  impelled 
him  to  some  actions  altogether  unworUiy  at 
his  humane  and  noble  nature." 

IbcatilaT.  BiA,  if  Sag.;  Bta&h<^  HW.  tf 
Bug.  waA  War     SawMnm  fn  ^wte. 

Peterloo  Meetintp,  The  (August  16, 
1819),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  meetings 
m  wldoh  the  national  desire  for  Parliamentary 
Reform  fouad  expression.  Manchester  decided 
to  follow  the  example  of  Birmingham,  and 
made  extensive  preparations  for  a  grand  meet- 
ing on  Aug.  16,  LS19,  under  the  le^  of  a  noted 
reformer,  "  Orator  "  Hunt.  The  county  execu- 
tive made  extensive  military  arrangements  to 

Srevent  any  rioting  or  disturbance.  On  the 
ay  fixed,  between  60,000  and  60,000  people 
marched  into  8b.  Peter's  Field,  then  on  Qie 
outskirts  of  Manchester,  whilethe  mugistratea 
were  watching  the  proceedings  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house.  As  soon  as  Hunt  rose  to  ad- 
dress the  assembled  crowd,  they  sent  the  chief 
constable  to  arrest  him— a  hopeless  impos- 
sibility in  the  face  of  an  euthusiastio  mob. 
The  Yeomanry  were  then  sent  to  charge  the 
rarowd  ;  but  they  became  scattered,  lost  their 
order,  and  were  beginning  to  experience 
some  rough  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
crowd,  when  the  magistrates  gave  the 
Hussars  ordera  to  charge.  Nothing  oould 
have  been  more  effectual ;  "  the  charge  swept 
the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before 
it;  people,  yeomen,  and  constables,  in  their 
oonfused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  over 
one  another."  The  meeting  was  broken 
up;  Hunt  was  arrested,  and  the  field  was 
left  strewed  with  the  victims  of  the  im- 
petuous charge,  whidi  has  given  to  the 
Pflterloo  Meeting  the  name  *A  tue  Sbmoluster 
Massacre. 


Peters,  or  Peter,  Hugh  (b.  1599,  d. 
1660),  was  a  native  of  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  and 
was  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  became 
lecturer  at  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  in  the  city, 
and  in  1633  minister  <d  an  Independent  con- 
gregation at  Eotteidam,  In  1634  he  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  and  sncceeded 
Roger  Williams  as  pastor  at  Salem.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1641.  "I  was  sent 
over  to  his  majesty,"  he  said  on  his  trial, 
"  that  we  might  have  a  little  help  in  point  of 
excise  and  cnstoms,  and  moouragements  in 
leaming."  He  remained  in  England,  and 
became  an  active  preacher  and  army  chaplain. 
In  1649  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Iraand, 
and  became  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  (1661).  He  was  also 
utpointed  one  of  the  Tiiers  (1654).  At  the 
^storation  he  was  excepted  from  the  Act  of 
Indemnity,  tried  as  a  regicide  andcondraoned 
to  death.  He  was  charged  with  plotting  the 
king'  B  death  with  Cromwell,  and  with  exciting 
the  soldiers  against  him  by  his  preaching 
before  and  during  the  triaL  He  was  sIbo 
aocnsed  by  rumour  of  being  himself  the  exe- 
cutioner di  Charles  I.,  but  this  was  not 
brought  forward  on  his  triaL  He  was  exe- 
cuted on  Oct.  16,  1660. 

Peter's  Pence.  [Roh-fboh.] 

Petition  and  Advice  (1657).  On  Feb. 
23,  1657,  Sir  Christopher  Pack  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  address 
moposiug  the  recasting  of  the  constitutitm. 
This  was  discossed  and  amended  for  a  month, 
and  finally  presented  to  Cromwell  on  Mar.  81 
under  the  title  of  the  '*  Petitiim  and  Advice.'* 
April  was  spent  in  discussions  between  Crom- 
well and  a  committee  of  the  House  touching 
the  question  of  the  kingship  (definitely  re- 
fused hy  Cromwell  on  May  8),  and  dealing 
with  delects  which  he  perceiTed,  and  amend- 
ments which  he  aoggested  in  other  portions 
of  the  i»oposed  constitution.  The  Commons 
finally  added  a  supplement  to  the  original 
"  Petition  and  Advice,"  called  "  The  Humble 
Additional  and  Explanatory  Petition  and 
Advice."  The  two  documents  together, 
known  shortly  by  the  title  of  the  first, 
made  up  the  new  scheme  of  government. 
Cromwdl  was  empowered  to  choose  his  suc- 
cessor, and  confirmed  in  the  Protectorate. 
Parliaments  were  to  be  called  every  two 
years  at  the  furthest,  and  enjoy  all  their 
customary  rights.  Several  classes  of  persons, 
viz.,  all  RoDuin  Catholics,  and  genei^y  all 
persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  Par- 
liament, and  not  since  given  signal  testimony 
of  titoir  good  affections,  were  excluded  from 
political  rights.  The  Protector  was  em- 
powered to  nominate  a  second  House  of 
seventy  members,  his  Church  establishment 
sanctioned,  and  a  limited  toleration  secured. 
To  the  Protector's  Council,  consisting  of 
twenly-one  persons,  approved  by  I^triiament, 
an  important  share  m  the  government  was 
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given.  Protector  and  Council  together  dioposed 
of  the  fixed  yearly  revenue  <£1,300,000),  now 
grantod,  and  were  responsible  lor  its  expen- 
diture to  Parliament.  On  the  whole  the 
Petition  and  Advice  eBtablished  s  far  more 
workable  distribatioa  of  political  power  than 
the  instrument  of  goveroment. 

HasBOD,  lAf*  0/  Vtlton ;  Onisot,  Cnmictn  ; 
CM-ljle,  Cromctlfi  h«ti*n  and  SpMchM;  Bur- 
ton. Diari).  ["C,  H.  P.] 

Petitiouors  (1679)  was  the  name  given 
to  those  members  of  the  Opposition,  or 
"  Country  "  P*irty>  "^^^  tlus  year  presented 
petitums  to  Charles II.  askingluin to summoa 
a  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1680.  Their  opponents 

E resented  counter-petitions,  expressing  ab- 
orrence  of  the  attempt  to  encroach  on  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  were  hence  called  Ab- 
horrers  (q.v.). 

BaiD«t,  fTM.  0/  his  Oun  Txim,  1L  238. 

Tatition  of  Bight  (1628).  When 
the  third  Parliament  of  Charles  I.  met,  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  resolved  to  begin  by 
vindicating  the  violated  rights  of  the  subjects 
rather  than  renewing  the  attack  on  Baok- 
ugham.  After  a  general  disoasston  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  pass  resolutions 
against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  unparliamen- 
taiy  taxation,  and  other  grievances.  Went- 
worth  suggested  that  they  should  proceed  by 
a  bill  which  should  define  what  the  law 
should  be  in  the  fBtoie,  hot  though  his  idea 
was  adopted  by  the  Commons,  the  king's 
optolr  expressed  opposition  obliged  them  to 
drop  it  (April  28).  Coke  now  proposed  that 
they  should  ask  the  Lords  to  join  with  them 
in  a  Petition  of  Right  (May  6),  and  after  about 
three  weeks*  debate  the  upper  House  passed 
the  petition  (Hay  28).  The  petition  demanded 
four  things : — (1)  That  no  freeman  should  be 
obliged  to  give  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence  or 
tax,  without  common  consent  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament.   (2)  That  no  freeman  should  be  im- 

f riaoned  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
3)  That  soldiers  and  sailors  should  not  be 
billeted  in  private  houses.  (4)  That  commis- 
sions  to  punish  soldiers  and  sailors  by  martial 
law  shoiud  be  revoked,  and  no  more  issued. 
Charles,  with  the  oonsent  the  Council, 
answered  evasively,  "  The  king  willeth  that 
right  be  done  according  to  tibe  laws  and 
nustomB  of  the  realm,  and  that  the  statutes 
be  put  in  due  execution."  Dissatisfied  with 
this  reply,  the  Conunons  prepared  a  remon- 
stranoe  agpunst  the  advisers  by  whose  counsel 
the  king  had  acted.  The  king  interrupted 
them  by  a  message  fOTbidding  them  to  meddle 
with  affairs  of  State.  The  Uouae  boldly  took 
up  again  the  charges  against  Buckingham. 
Before  this  determination,  and  before  the  am- 
biguous attitude  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
king  yielded  and  assmted  to  the  petition  ac- 
oorctng  to  the  usual  form.  But  the  king's 
final  surrender  did  not  secnre  the  agreement 
of  king  and  Comnunu.  A  new  qaairel  nn^ 


fortunately  arose  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
on  the  question  whether  the  petition  rendered 
illegal  Uie  levy  of  ttmnageurapoundute  with* 
out  a  Parliaioentary  grant  ZTeverthuess,  the 
king's  acceptance  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
great  era  in  English  histoiy.  "  I'he  Petition 
of  Kight,"  says  Mr.  Gardiner,  "has  justiy 
been  detoued  by  constitutional  historians  as 
becond  in  importance  only  to  Magna  Charta 
itself.  It  oircnmBcribed  the  monarchy  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elisabeth,  as  Magna  Cbarta 
circumscribed  the  monarchy  of  Heni^  II. 
.  .  .  Like  Magna  Cbarta,  too,  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  a 
lievolation." 

Oudiner,  HM.  ^  En«.,  ItOi—im ;  BaUaia, 
Cotwi.  j£_  p  j 

PotltiOllS.     [PAKLIAJtBNT ;  CsOWH.] 

PUUphailffh,  Tub  Battlb  op  (Sept.  13, 
1645^,  was  fought  at  a  place  two  miles  west  of 
Selkirk,  when  Montrose's  Highland  army  was 
surprised  by  David  Leslie  with  4,000  horse 
from  the  Scottish  camp  before  Hereford. 
Montrose  himself  escaped  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  his  force,  the  rest  were  cut  in  pieces. 

Philippa,  QuBBX  mea  1312,  A.  1369), 
wife  of  Edward  III.,  was  the  daughter  of 
WilHam,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault. 
She  was  contracted  to  Edward  in  1326,  and 
the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  1328.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  on  some  of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  and  at  other  times  de- 
fended the  kingdom  in  hia  absence;  thou^ 
the  story  tA  her  preaenoe  at  the  battle  ol 
Neville's  Cross  Tests  on  insufficient  antbcnity. 
Bette*  authenticated  is  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  her  interoessicn:  for  the  1nu|rMMa  of 
Calais,  which  well  suits  the  gracious  and 
merciful  disposition  of  one  at  the  most 
popular  of  our  queens. 

Phippa,  SmCuNSTAKTiyB,  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  (1711  to  1714),  Lord  Justice  in 
1712  and  in  1714.  He  was  an  active  Jacobite, 
and  in  1712,  by  his  efforts,  won  the  Dublin 
elections  for  his  party.  The  Commons  im- 
peached  him  in  1713,  and  Parliament  was 
prorogued  to  protect  him  against  them. 

Pioton,  Obkbhal  Sm  Thomas  (},  17$7, 
d,  1816),  entered  the  army  in  1771.  In  1784 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies ;  and  on 
the  capture  of  St.  Lucia,  two  yean  later.  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby  recommended  him  for  the 
lieutenant-colonelcy  of  the  6Sth,  and  socm 
afterwards  appcrinted  him  Govemor  <rf  the 
isluid  of  Tnnidad.  In  this  oapad^  he  al- 
lowed torture  to  be  applied  according  to  the 
Spanish  law.  Legal  ^ooeedinga  were  insti- 
tuted, and  in  1806  he  was  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  A  new 
tri^  was,  howevor,  granted,  and  the  verdict 
was  reversedin  1808.  In  1809  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Floahing.  Before 
he  had  reoomed  from  a  n»laiioiM  fbrar, 
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which  he  had  contracted  on  thia  expedition,  he 
was  .ordered  to  Portugal  to  command  the  3rd 
DiviaiDn,  nicknamed  the  Fighting  DiviBioo. 
At  Badajos  he  rendered  most  signal  service. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  invalided,  but  re- 
sumed his  command  in  time  to  share  in 
the  battle  of  VittOTia,  where  his  division  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  fighting.  He  was  engaged 
in  nearly  all  the  battles  0/  the  Pyrenees  -and 
in  the  south  of  France.  On  the  news  of.  the 
escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  at  Wellington's 
express  desize,  Fiobm  aocei^ed  a  conunand 
under  him.  At  Quatre  Btat  he  was  with  a 
very  inferior  force  opposed  to  Ney,  and  for 
three  hours  snstaine(C  unaided,  a  most  obeti- 
nate  ixmtest.  In  this  battle  he  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  told  no  one,  lest  he 
should  be  prevented  trom  taking  part  in  the 
greater  battle,  which  he  knew  must  soon 
take  place.  Aooordingly  he  was  present  in 
command  of  the  6th  IMvision,  against  which 
Napolson  launched  one  of  his  earliest,  and, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  testified,  "one 
of  his  moat  serious  attacks."  As  he  was  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  word  for  that  cha^, 
which  reptLued  the  attempt  to  break  the 
English  hne,  he  was  stntck  Dy  a  musket-ball 
on  the  temple,  and  killed  instantaneously. 
The  story  tb^t  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
on  bad  terms  with  Picton  has  been  totally 
denied  by  the  duke  himself,  who  appreciated 
his  qualitiee  and  solicited  his  services  both  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  Flanders. 

Vmwrira  «/ Picton ;  Kaplar,  Pminsular  ITar  ; 
HWingtoK  DitpaUhtt. 

Kotaj  The  {i.e.,  Picti,  or  painted  people], 
were  the  nation  who  in  early  times  inhabits 
the  north- eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
modem  Scotland.  Their  ethnology  has  been 
one  of  the  most  controverted  points  even  in 
Celtic  antiquities.  But  no  one  now  believes 
that  they  were  of  Tentonio  origin,  and  the 
Moeral  consensus  seems  to  be  that  tiiey  were 
Cedts  of  the  Goidelic  rather  than  of  the 
Brythonic  type.  It  has,  however,  been  shown 
that  not  only  some  of  their  place-names,  but 
also  some  of  their  customs,  can  hardly  be  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  that  consequently  they 
were  largely  of  "Ivemian"  or  pre- Aryan 
descent  But  the  term  Picts,  which  is 
obviously  of  Roman  origin,  does  not  seem  to 
be  indicative  of  race,  but  to  have  been  simply 
used  to  denote  a  group  of  people  of  various 
origin  dwelling  together,  who  ultimately 
became  members  of  Uie  same  political  organi- 
sation. To  the  classical  writers  the  term  Pict 
simply  meant  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  the  Roman 
walls,  who  at  an  eariler  age  were  known  as 
the  Caledonii  and  Meatse.  They  never  were 
subjugated  by  the  Romans,  and  even  when 
the  Scots  had  occupied  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  they  still  neld  the  region  north  of 
the  Forth,  and  east  of  Dromalban,  though  at 
a  later  date  flcandinaviaa  conquests  deprived 
them  of  the  extremenrath  of  the  isla&d.  Tbo 


range  of  mountains  called  the  Monnth  divided 
the  northern  from  the  southern  Picts.  There 
was  also  a  third  Pictish  territory  in  Galloway, 
whose  inhabitants,  shut  off  by  Bryth(«tic 
tribes  from  their  norUiem  brethren,  were 
called  the  Midoari  Picts,  and,  curiously 
enough,  retained  the  name  long  alter  it  had 
become  extinct  north  of  the  Forth.  [Gal- 
loway ;  CuHBBiA.]  When  they  first  became 
prominent  in  history  as  the  devastators  of  the 
abandoned  province,  the  Picts  were  mostly 
heathens.  The  Picts  of  Galloway  had  become 
at  least  partially  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  Kinian  at  the  end  of  the 
fouru  century.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  teaching  of  Columba  established 
among  the  Picts  the  authority  of  the  monastic 
and  tribal  church  of  lonsj  and  created  intimate 
relations  between  the  unmigtant  Scots  and 
the  race  they  had  driven  over  DromalbuL 
About  the  same  time  a  united  Pictish 
monarchy  seems  to  have  ^rown  up,  with  a 
peculiar  rule  of  succession  in  the  female  line 
that  was  certainly  pre-Aryan.  Before  long, 
however,  the  Picts  were  compelled  to  fully 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Northumbrian  monarchs  of  the  seventii 
century.  The  rash  entei^rise  of  Egfrid  led, 
however,  to  tite  Pictish  victory  of  Dunnichen 

g^echtansmere),  which  again  secured  their 
'eedom  (665).  In  the  next  century  the 
teaching  of  uie  missionary,  St.  Boni&cius, 
inducea  Nectan,  King  of  the  Picts,  to  expel 
the  Columban  cl^rgi^  and  introduce  the 
Roman  usages  (717).  The  result  was  constant 
war  wifii  QiB  Scoia,  which,  along  with  the 
Dani^  inroads,  which  now  became  constant, 
reduced  the  Pictish  kingdom  to  much  miserj-. 
The  history  of  the  period  after  Bede's  in^'alu- 
able  work  ends  is  very  obscure.  The  Pictish 
law  of  suocession  especially  exposed  the  state 
to  the  danger  of  f^eign  kings.  At  last,  in 
844,  Kenneth  MacAlpui,  "ttie  first  of  the 
Scots,"  established  a  new  dynasty  in  the  land 
of  the  Picts,  which  produced  the  political 
union  of  Kcts  and  Scots.  After  the  end  of 
the  ninth  centu^  there  are  no  more  kings  of 
the  Picts — or  of  Scone,  as,  after  its  capital, 
the  state  was  sometimes  called — ^bnt  of  Aiban. 
The  whole  of  Scotland  north  of  the  YorOk  and 
Clyde  was  thus,  except  for  the  Norse  jarldoms 
on  coasts  and  islamds,  united,  at  least  nomi. 
nally,  into  a  inngle  state. 

Entes  or  xn  Ficis. 

Bmde,  ton  of  ICallcoD   d.  S84 

Qitrtttaidh,  son  ot  Domelob  .           .     .  d.  ise9 

Kectu,  snadwn  of  Vnd                     .  <L  6U 

Giaiooh,  mm  of  Liudi1a«B                      .  d.  6U 

Oartnald,  son  of  Wid   d.  S85 

Brnde         „      „   d.  641 

TUoigHi     ,   d.  fl08 

TAlorgaa,  aoa  of  Banfaed     .      .      •      .  d.  607 

Gartnaid,  son  at  DomnaU     .      .      .      .  d.  663 

Drnst                „   d,  67S 

Brnde,  wm  of  Bile   d.  888 

Tsna,  •on  <rf  Bntefldioh                      .  d.  607 

Brad*,  WD  0/  Berili   d.  TIM 

Keetan   »               ■     •          .  th-W 

Dmat     „      M    Mt.  7dt 
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Al^,tonofBoeb^dh  d.  728 

Nflotan,  loa  of  Dofll  nt. «  d.  72»  (31?) 

Angus,  wm  of  Fergns  iL  761 

Brode     „   d.  788 

Ciiiiod,K»of  Wredeoh  d.  775 

AMn,  MB  of  Wroid  <!.  780 

lUoigan,  Km  <d  Angw  d.  788 

Dreat,  •on  of  TUoiyui  d.  78& 

Conill,soii(rf  Taidff  ....  d.78»(8qr) 
Coaituitlii,  son  of  Farina  .  .  ,  .  d.  880 
Angni  ,,        ....  d.  888 

Druat,  son  of  Constant 
TaJorgan,  aonofWthoil  J  ' 
Eoganan  (Uv«n),  son  of  Angus 
Wnd.  WW  of  BURoit  . 
BrndB     «        »        .  • 
Kenneth  HaoAlpin  , 

Skene,  Celtic  Seolland,  givea  the  oslr  foil  and 
critloal  aocoant  of  the  Piota,  baaod  on  the 
orlgintU  nathoritlea,  edited  bjr  Hr.  Skene  in  hia 
ChroniclM  of  th«  Ftet«  and  S«ot*.  Bhfa'a  Cmtic 
BrUoin  glTaa  agood  atonnuury  of  the  hiatorr,  and 
throwa  much  light  on  the  ethnology  of  tbe  Piota. 

[T.  P.  T.] 

Pilgrima^a  of  Grace  was  the  name 
given  to  the  msurrection  in  Yorkehire  and 
lincobuhire  in  1637,  caused  chiefly  by  the 
eccleaiaatical  and  other  reformsof  Henry  VIII. 
and  Cromwell.  It  was  headed  by  a  yonng  Lin- 
colnshire gentleman,  named  Robert  Aske,  and 
joined  by  most  of  the  B:ontlemen  and  nobihty  of 
I  orkshire.  The  rebels  mustered  in  great  force 
and  advanced  towards  York,  which  they  occu- 
pied. Joined  by  the  Archhidiop  of  York,  Lord 
Dan^.and  the  Barcoss,  the  re1ielB,30,000  strong, 
moved  Boathmrda.  At  Doncaster  thw  were 
met  by  the  royal  commiasioners,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A 
conference  was  held,  and  the  rebels  were  in- 
duced by  the  terms  offered  to  disband.  But, 
finding  that  their  demands  were  not  really  to 
be  oompHed  witii,  an  insurreotion  broke  out 
anew  under  Sir  Francis  Bigod.  This  was 
suppressed,  with  great  severity.  Uartial  law 
was  established  in  the  north.  Aske,  Darcy, 
and  twenty  other  leaders  were  seized  (March, 
1537)  and  exeonted,  and  the  movement  was 
stamped  out. 

Piudarria  War.  The  Pindarries  were 
a  body  of  freebooters,  established  in  the 
Vindhya  Hills,  recruited  from  all  nations  and 
religions,  and  finding  employment  sometimes 
with  the  anniea  of  native  princes,  sometimes 
in  predatory  ezontsions  of  their  own.  Their 
expedition!  were  of  the  most  destructive 
cbaractsr;  all  mounted  and  lightly  armed 
th^  crossed  the  country  in  marches  of  from 
tor^  to  fifty  miles  a  day,  fell  upon  the  devoted 
district,  carried  off  everything  movable  in  it, 
and  burnt  the  honsea  and  crops.  In  1815  the 
Pindarries  orossed  the  Kerbndda,  and  ravaged 
the  English  possessions  in  tbe  Deccan.  Lord 
Hastings  deterniined  to  end  this,  and  pr&- 
mred  large  armies  in  all  the  presidencies. 
The  matter  was  complicated  by  tiie  extensire 
ccnsinTaoy  oiganisea  by  Bajee  Bao  and  Appa 
Sahib,  and  tbs  treachery  of  Dowlut  Bao 
Scindia.  The  rigorona  measures  of  Lord 
Hastings,  however,  bn^e  ap  the  ocm^rat^, 
ud  the  Pindarries  were  beaten  again  and 


again  (1817).  CJhetoo  Singh,  their  chief,  how- 
ever,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  to 
the  number  of  20,000,  assembled  in  arms. 
The  English  forces  were  concentrated  ita  a 
great  attack ;  the  Findairies  seeing  the  hopo- 
lessoess  of  resiatanoe,  fled ;  Chetoo,  deprived 
of  his  followers,  sought  refuge  in  the  forests 
of  Malwa,  where  he  was  devoured  by  a  tiger, 
and  the  Pindarries  submitted  (1818). 

Pi]|]lO«,THK  Battle  of  ( 1 00 1),  was  fought 
between  the  English  and  the  Danes,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  Pinhoe  is  a  village 
three  miles  east  of  Exeter. 

Pinkie  Clenoli.  Tub  Battlb  op  (Sept. 
10,  1&47),  was  fought  daring  the  Protector 
Somerset's  campaign.  The  two  forces  were 
drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  Esk,  the  English 
under  Somerset  and  Warwick^  tiu  Sntteh 
nnder  the  Earl  ol  Huutly.  The  ScotoJi 
crossed  the  river  and  at  first  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, but  were  scattoed  by  a  great  charge 

of  the  P-ngliah, 

Pipe  KdUa,  Ths,  or  Great  Kolls  of  the 
Exdiequer,  are  preserved  in  the  Record  OfBce 
and  are  almost  perfect  from  2  Henry  II.  to 
the  present  date.  They  relate  to  all  matters 
connected  with  the  revenue  of  the  crown, 
crown  lands,  £c,  and  are  of  great  valoe  for 
historical  and  genealogical  puzposea.  A  Pipe 
Roll  Society,  for  the  publication  of  theae  docu- 
ments, was  fonned  in  1883. 

Ptoewell,  Tkb  Council  or  (lldO),  was 
held  oy  Richard  I.,  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  to  raise  money  and  make  other 
preparations  for  his  Crusade.  Pipewdl  Abbey 
IB  in  Korthamptonahire,  in  the  neic^bovrliood 
of  Rockingham. 

Pitcairn  Islaad.  In  A^ril,  1798,  the 
crew  of  H.M.S.  Sounty  mntimed,  owing  to 
the  harsh  conduct  of  their  commander,  lieu- 
tenant Bli«^.  After  many  adventiues,  a 
remnant  of  the  mntineen  reached  Pitcaim 
Island  in  the  Fadfic  Ocean,  where,  together 
with  some  women,  natives  of  islands  in  the 
South  Sees,  they  formed  a  settlement,  remark- 
able for  the  orderly  and  exemplary  conduct 
of  its  inhabitant.  Their  descendants  inhabit 
tbe  island  to  this  day.  The  settlement  was 
visited  by  Captain  EUiot  in  1839,  who  gave 
such  a  &vouiable  report  of  the  state  of  the 
islanders,  that  aaaistance  was  sent  out  to  them 
by  the  government. 

Pitt,  William  a.  1760,  A  1806).  tbe  son 
of  the  first  Earl  <A  Chatham  and  I^dy  Hester 

GremdUe,  was  bom  May  28,  1759,  and  ven' 
early  gave  signs  of  his  future  greatness  in  bis 
marvedlouB  precocity.  In  1773  he  went  up 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  hu 
industry  led  him  to  devour  mathematics  and 
claasioa  aUke.  He  left  Cambridge  soon 
after  his  father's  death,  and,  being  called  to 
the  bar  in  1780,  urent  the  Western  Circuit. 
But  la  the  aatanm  of  that  year  a  genetal 
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election  took  place,  and  Pitt  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Appleby.  In  the  following 
Febmary  Pitt  made  his  first  speech  in  &Tonr 
of  Burke's  plan  fbr  Economical  Reftem.  His 
power  was  recognised  at  once;  Fox  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament.  He 
continued  to  gain  infiuence  and  admiration  hy 
every  speech  he  made.  Early  in  December 
news  came  of  Comwallis's  surrender  in 
America,  and  Pitt  aegsed  the  oppratunity  to 
attack  the  government.  The  ministry  re- 
signed, and  was  succeeded  by  Rockingham's 
cabinet.  Pitt  was  offered  the  Vice-Tr^aurer- 
ship  of  Ireland;  but  he  knew  his  own 
value,  and.  declined  the  offer,  which  would 
not  have  given  him  a  seat  in  tiie  cabinet. 
He  neverueless  supported  the  government 
till  Rockingham's  death.  Then  followed 
Lord  Shelbume's  brief  tenure  of  office,  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Coalition.  When  that  came 
to  an  end  in  Dec.,  1783,  the  king  invited 
Pitt  to  form  a  government.  Never  had  a 
Prime  Minister  a  more  difficult  task  before 
him.  In  December  the  majority  against  him 
waa  almost  two  to  one ;  but  such  was  Pitt's 
resoluticai  and  tact,  that  by  March  6,  17S4, 
it  had  dwindled,  after  mzteen  divisions, 
down  to  a  bare  majority  of  one.  The  country 
at  large  was  vehement  in  its  support  of  the 
government,  and  the  city  of  London  pre- 
sen'tod  Pitt  with  its  freedom.  Pitt  now 
diasolved  the  Parliam^t,  and  goverament 
candidates  were  everywhere  returned.  Fitt 
at  twenty-fonr  "  domineered  absolutdy  over 
the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once  of 
the  sovereign,  the  Parliament,  and  the  natioL" 
Already  in  1782  he  had  demanded  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  of  Parliameniary  representa- 
tion. When,  however,  he  was  in  power  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back,  he  was  prevented 
by  the  king's  strenuous  opposition  mnn  again 
introducing  the  subject,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution soon  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  more 
notion  of  reform  of  any  kind  out  of  men's 
minds.  He  nevertheless  did  make  an  effort  in 
that  direction  when,  in  1786,  he  introduced  a 
InU  "to  amend  the  re{»eseiitation  of  the 
pe<mle  of  England  in  Fu'liament."  During 
ids  first  eight  years  of  power,  Pitt  enjoyed  u 
time  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  when  there  were 
no  wars  being  carried  on  by  England,  at  any 
rate  at  a  nearer  distance  than  India,  and  the 
country  and  Parliament  alike  were  anxious 
to  see  carried  out  some  of  the  numerous 
-  refcmns  which  had  been  so  often  talked  about. 
The  first  of  these  measures  which  Pitt  ap- 
proached was  the  vexed  question  of  Indian 
government,  which  had  proved  the  death  of 
the  Coalition  ministry,  Pitt's  Indian  Bill 
was  quite  successful,  and  was  followed  by  his 
scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  Kational 
Debt.  In  the  same  year  (1786)  b^an  the 
measOreB  for  the  impesichiDent  of  Warren 
Hastings.  Fitt  took  no  active  part  in  it, 
though  he  gave  his  snnmrt  to  the  proaeontion. 
In  1788  the  king  feU  lU,  and  Fitt,  supporting 


the  constitutional  view  of  the  Regency  ques- 
tion against  Fox,  who  warmly  took  up  the 
causa  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  attached  him- 
self more  firmly  than  ever  to  6e(»rg«  UL 
In  the  same  year  he  advocated  with  all  his 
eloquence  a  BUI  for  the  Abolition  of  tiie  Slave 
Trade.  When  the  French  Revolution  broke 
out,  Pitt  appeared  in  a  new  Ught.  For  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  was  chiefly 
enmged  in  leading  the  Eon^ean  opposition 
to  Fnnce.  His  war  administration,  however, 
was  far  from  fortunate,  and  his  militaiir 
enterprises  were  ill-planned  and  unsuccessful 
But  at  home  he  still  held  his  own  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen.  He  saw  the  im< 
mediate  necessity  for  the  union  of  Ireland 
withEngland ;  but  the  king's  narrow-minded 
obstinacy  prevented  him  combining  Union 
with  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  iuone,  he 
said,  would  make  tbe  IJnion  effectual.  Bat 
Pitt  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in 
his  endeavours  to  fulfil  a  promise  ;  and,  as 
he  could  not  have  his  own  way  in  the 
matter,  he  resigned,  in  1801,  the  post  which 
he  had  held  so  triumphimtiy  for  seventeen 
years,  and  with  him  treat  all  the  abler  mem- 
bers (rf  his  administration.  "All  QuX  was 
left  to  the  was  to  call  np  the  rear  rmke 
of  the  old  mimstry  to  form  the  front  rank  of 
a  new  ministry."  Addington  became  Prime 
Minister,  and  for  a  time  seemed  to  succeed, 
chiefly  by  the  help  of  Pitt,  who  supported 
him,  and  by  the  conclusion  <rf  a  peace  with 
France  on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
But  the  real  incapacity  of  Addmgton,  com- 
bined with  the  restless  ambition  of  Bonaparte, 
at  length  compeUed  Pitt  to  assume  a  different 
attitude  towards  the  ministry.  Parliament 
and  the  nation  at  large  looked  to  Pitt  as  the 
only  man  who  conld  save  the  country  in  ^ 
event  of  the  war  which  it  was  seen  must  soon 
be  continued  with  France.  Addington  felt  the 
pressure  on  all  sidee,  but  tried  to  come  to 
terms  with  Pitt,  which  would  still  leave  him 
in  the  possesion  of  a  large  share  of  power. 
In  May,  1803,  Pitt  emerged  from  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  been  living,  and  made  a 
great  Bpeech,  advocating  the  tfeclaration  of 
war.  In  April,  1804,  Addington  resigned. 
Pitt  was  commanded  to  form  a  minlstiy. 
He  desired  a  broad  government,  which  should 
include  all  the  highest  talent  in  the  kingdom 
—  Pox,  Grenvilie,  Windham,  and  others. 
But  the  king's  obstinacy  once  more  defeated 
an  excellent  scheme.  Pitt  yielded,  and  ftamed 
a  Tory  administration.  Most  strenuous  ^orts 
were  made  both  at  home,  and  by  the  develtm- 
ment  of  foreign  combinations,  to  avert  the 
threatening  danger ;  and  the  glorious  victory 
of  Trafalgar  in  Oct.,  1806,  crushed  the  French 
navy.  But  the  close  of  Pitt's  career  is  melan* 
choly.  The  Opposition,  which  had  refrained 
from  any  factious  resistance  to  the  war  policy 
of  the  government,  in  April,  1805,  proposed 
a  vote  of  oensure  on  Lord  Melville  for  mi»- 
managemeni  of  the  navy  while  Tnuams 
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under  Pitt'g  former  adniiniBtration.  Pitt  stood 
by  his  old  friend ;  bat  the  Speaker's  casting 
vote  decided  a  division  against  the  aocused. 
Pitt  r^;arded  the  adverse  vote  as  almost  a 
vote  of  censure  on  himself,  and  was  quite 
crushed.  In  the  following  July,  Parliament 
was  proroffuod ;  bat  the  war  was  carried  on 
wiUi  NuMueon's  usual  activity.  In  September 
Pitt  haa  the  aatis&ction  of  negotiating  with 
Eassia  and  Austria  a  general  coalition  against 
Napoleon,  who  in  reply  made  every  prepara- 
tion for  invading  England.  CircumBtanoes, 
however,  prevented  hun  from  carrying  out 
that  scheme,  and  he  turned  his  attenbon  to 
the  Continent.  The  capitulation  of  the 
Austrian  army  at  Ulm  on  Oct.  19  was  the 
first  result  of  this  change  of  plan.  The  news 
proved  a  death-blow  to  Pitt,  which  even  the 
news  of  Tra&lgar  four  days  later  could  not 
avert.  The  next  day,  at  the  Lord  Mayor's 
dinner,  he  spoke  the  last  words  he  was  ever  to 
utter  in  public.  In  December  he  retired  to 
Bath  to  rest ;  but  the  news  of  Austerlits  com- 
pleted the  breakdown  of  his  health.  He  was 
lost  able  to  travel  to  London  in  January  for 
the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  Slst ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  Putney,  he  was  too  ill 
to  attend,  and  two  days  later,  on  Jan.  23, 
1806,  he  died.  Pitt  has  teen  justly  called 
the  man  of  Parliamentary  government.  No 
man  eror,  frran  bis  earUest  iqmeanmee  in 
tiie  House  of  Commons  to  his  laten  days,  exer- 
cised so  absolute  a  sway  over  that  assembly. 
By  his  incorruptible  integrity,  conspiooously 
displayed  during  nineteen  years,  he  did  more 
Uum  any  one  man  to  crush  out  the  corruption 
in  high  places  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
first  eighty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hasser,  HM- ;  Bbuhom,  W  P*M ;  TK» 
Or«itoiU«  Con-MpondnitM ;  Pitt't  SpMchw;  Porlto- 
mmtarv  ifut.;  Jesse,  if«in.  o/Bngw  V  04orgt 
m. ;  Hay,  CotMt.  Ritt.  ;  HCaoanlar,  laMyi  ; 
Adolphus.  Hwt.  ^  R_  g_i 

Flaoa  Billa.  Thr  Pibst  (1672)  was  a 
measure  congenial  to  the  Tory  reformers  of 
William  III. 's  reign.  Its  object  was  summarily 
to  exclude  all  p^oemen  from  the  House  M 
Commons.  "  Nobody  thong^  of  drawing  a 
line  between  the  few  functionaries  who  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who  ought  to 
be  ahut  out.  A  membw  who  was  to  be 
chosen  after  1693  was  not  to  accept  any  place 
whatever."  The  bill  was  violently  opposed 
in  the  Upper  Honse,  Marlborough  mafang  a 
great  speech  in  its  support.  When  the  qnes- 
tion  was  put,  forty -two  were  in  its  favour  and 
forty-four  against  it.  Proxies  were  called, 
however,  and  the  bill  was  lost  by  Uiree  votes. 
Next  year  the  bill  was  introduced  again,  and 
again  eanly  passed  the  Commons.  It  pro. 
Tided  that  no  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, elected  after  Jan.  1,  1G94,  should 
accept  any  place  of  profit  under  the  crown, 
on  pain  of  finfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Par- 


liament. Iba  Lords  added  the  wise  amend- 
ment, "  unless  he  be  afterwards  choaen  to 
serve  in  the  same  Parliament."  The  Com- 
mons agreed  to  this  ajnendment.  William, 
who  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
nature  of  the  bill,  refused  bis  assent.  The 
angry  Commons  first  passed  an  address, 
affirming  that  thoee  who  had  advised  the 
king  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies; 
and  then,  on  the  motion  of  lurley,  appointed 
a  committee  to  iJraw  up  a  representation  to 
the  king.  William,  however,  in  his  reply, 
yielded  nothing.  "  Thus  ended,  more  h^pily 
than  William  had  a  right  to  expect,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which  he  ever 
engaged  with  his  Parliament."  In  1694  the 
biU  was  introduced  again  into  the  Conunms. 
It  was  thrice  read,  but  on  the  third  reading 
was  rej  ected  by  thirty-diree  votes.  The  result 
of  the  bill  would  nave,  as  Banke  remarks, 
caused  "Parliament  and  the  administration 
to  stand  against  one  another  as  two  distinct 
bodies."  Tub  Sboond  (1743)  was  originally 
proposed  by  Sandys,  but  BubaaqnenUy  m- 
posed  by  him  on  tlie  ground  that  George  U. 
was  antagonistio  to  the  measure.  "  Derided," 
says  Hatlam, "  though  it  was  at  the  time,  it  had 
considerable  efiect;  excluding  a  great  num- 
ber of  inferior  officers  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  has  never  since  contained  so 
revolting  a  list  oonzt-depotiea  as  it  did  in 
the  age  of  Wslpole." 

PlaTltagcnut,  the  name  by  which  the 
house  of  Anjou  is  generally  known,  is  derived 
from  planta  feniatM,  the  broom-plsnt,  a  ^>rig 
of  which  was  QSoaUy  worn  by  Geoffrey  m 
Anjou,  father  of  Henry  II.,  on  his  cap.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  custom  of  his  is  to  be 
taken  to  indicate  his  love  of  field-sports,  or  as 
a  sign  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  the  humble 
origin  of  the  house  of  Anjou,  which  had  for 
its  founder  awoodman  of  Bennes.  [Anosvinb.] 

Flantageuet,  Pamilt  or.  [Akqbvins.] 

Plau^,  Thb  Battls  or  (June  23, 1767), 
was  fon^t  by  Clive  against  the  trot^  of 
Surajah  Dowlui  in  the  campaign  undertaken 
to  avenge  the  massacre  of  me  Black  Hole  (rf 
Calcutta.  Clive  having  concluded  his  arrange- 
mente  with  Meer  Jaffier,  addressed  a  letter  to 
Surajah  Dowlah,  recapitulating  the  ^evances 
which  the  English  ha,d  to  ctHuplain  oL  and 
stating  that  h«  was  coining  to  Moorahedabad 
to  arrange  them.  He  set  out  from  Chander- 
nagore  on  Jime'13  with  an  army  of  1,000 
Europeans,  2,000  natives,  and  eight  pieces  of 
cannon.  Meer  Jaffier,  however,  proved  faith- 
less, end  on  the  19th  the  rains  set  in  with 
great  violence.  Clive  saw  that  he  had 
advanced  too  far  to  xeoede,  and  that  there 
would  be  more  danger  in  retiring  than  pro- 
ceeding. Accordingly  he  called  a  counc  Q  of 
war  on  the  question,  and  it  was  almost  unani- 
mously decided  not  to  risk  an  action.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  on  Jane  22.  the  British 
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force  crosaed  the  Hoogfaly,  and  at  midniglit 
enfina^ti  ia  a  grove  of  mango*  trees  at 

Plassey.  In  the  morning  the  Kaboh's  troops, 
headed  by  a  body  of  fifty  Frenchmen,  were  in 
motion,  and  the  anwtult  began  with  a  fariona 
cannoi^de.  The  Knglish  escaped  the  shots 
by  sitting  down  under  cover  of  a  high  bank, 
j^ut  noon  a  ahower  damaged  the 

enemy's  powder.  Tbay  were  compelled  to 
wiUuimw  thmr  artUlery,  and  Clive  advanoed 
vi^roualy  to  the  attack  of  their  lines.  In 
epite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  French,  Clive 
was  able  to  storm  the  oamp,  rout  the  whole 
army,  and  pursue  them  for  about  six  miles. 
The  eoemy,  it  is  sappoaed,  lost  about  600  men  ; 
the  English  only  aeventy.two.  The  Nabob, 
inSuen^  by  the  conspirators,  had  been  the 
first  to  fly,  and,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and 
followed  by  about  2,000  horse,  bore  to  his 
capital  the  news  of  his  disgrace. 

KUl.  Hut.  <tf  India  i  Oltrts,  Lif*  (/Clic*. 

Platon,  Madaxi  db,  was  a  lister  of  the 

Countess  oi  Darlington,  the  mistress  of 
George  I.  We  find  the  sisters  supporting 
Carteret  against  Walpole  and  Townshend, 
who  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  Duchees  of 
Kendal.  Bhe  received  a  bribe  of  £10,000  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  South  Sea  BilL 
In  1723  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
her  daughter  and  the  Count  of  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  but  the  countess  required  as  a  con- 
dition that  a  dukedom  should  be  granted  to 
the  bridegroom.  This  Oarteret,  as  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  exerted  himself 
to  obtain  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Horace 
Walpole  was  thereupon  sent  by  his  brother 
to  I^uis  to  counteract  the  intrigue,  Madame 
de  Platen  was  ultimately  consoled  by  a 
|>ortion  of  £10,000  from  Oeoi^,  bat  the 
uterference  of  Walpole  caused  Carteret  to 
retire  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland. 

PlayhoiiM  BilI,Ti[s(  1 7S7),  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  order  to 
check  the  indecency  of  the  stage.  His  Play- 
house Act  was  an  amendment  to  the  Vagrant 
Act  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  "  It  declared," 
■ays  Lord  Stanhope,  "  that  any  actor  without 
a  legal  settlement,  or  a  licence  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  should  be  deemed  a  ro^e  and  a 
vagabond.  To  the  Lord  Chamberlam  it  gave 
legal  power  instead  of  customary  pri-vilege; 
authorising  him  to  prohibit  the  represenfation 
of  any  drama  at  his  discretion,  and  compelling 
all  authors  to  send  copies  of  their  plays  four- 
teen days  before  they  were  acted,  under  for- 
feiture of  £50,  and  of  the  licence  of  the 
house.  Moreover,  it  rt^strained  the  number 
of  playhouses,  by  enjoining  that  no  person 
should  have  authority  to  act  except  within 
the  liberties  of  Westoiinster,  and  where  the 
king  should  reside."  The  bill  waa  carried  in 
spite  of  the  vigorous  opposition  of  Lord 
Chesterfleld ;  and  its  effect  in  subjecting  all 
plays  acted  to  the  previous  examination  cS 


the  Lrard  Chuuberiain  and  the  ofEdali  sp> 
pointed  by  him,  has  never  been  undone. 

Pleas,  The  Codrt  op  Cohhon,  or  CoH- 
Koir  Bench,  gained  existence  as  a  separate 
court  from  the  curia  regis  by  the  17th  article 
of  Magna  Charts,  which  provided  that  "  com- 
mon pleas  should  not  follow  the  court,  but  be 
held  in  some  fixed  place."  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was  distii^ui^ed 
from  the  Exchequer  and  the  King's  Bench 
as  having  cognisance  of  the  private  suits  of 
subjects.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was 
held  at  Westminster.  In  the  reign  dt  Ed.' 
mird  I.  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  were 
forbidden  to  interfere  in  its  jurisdiction, 
and  from  the  b^inning  of  that  reign  com- 
mences a  r^ular  series  of  Chief  Jiutices  of 
Common  Pleas.  A  full  bench  consuted  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  of  four  (after  81  A  32 
Vic,  of  five)  puiani  judges.  Tbig  ocurt  had 
a  c(mcnzTent  jurisdiction  with  the  Queen's 
Bench  and  Exchequer  in  personal  actions 
and  ejectment.  It  had  an  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion  in  real  actions.  Under  the  Parliamentary 
Elections  Act  of  1868,  and  under  the  Bailway 
and  Canal  Act  <d  1863,  it  also  reeeiTed  ap- 
peals from  the  Revising  Barristers'  courts. 
Appeals  from  tiiis  court  formerly  lay  to  the 
King's  Bench,  but  were  transferred  by  21 
Geo.  rV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  to  the  iudgee  of 
tiie  King's  Bench  and  the  Barons  oi  the  Ex- 
chequer sitting  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was  ' 
maintained  by  the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
for  the  Common  Pleas  Division,  but  in  viitue 
of  a.  31,  has  since  been  mer^  bj>'  Order  of 
Council  in  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the 
Hig^  Court  of  Justice. 

Wharton,  Law  LtHoon ;  Stnbba,  Cott't.  BiMt., 
[W.  H.] 

Flegmiind,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(890 — 914),  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
literary  acquirements,  and  one  of  the  chief 
omamenta  of  Alfred's  court.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  it  is  to  him  that  we  owe  the 
compilation  of  a  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxm 
Chrtmiete,  and  it  is  known  that  he  assisted  the 
king  in  many  of  his  Literary  undertakings, 
notably  in  the  translation  of  Oregory's  pas- 
torals. "  Be  carried  out  consistently  the 
plans  of  Alfred,  and  laboured  diligentiy  to 
secure  for  the  Church  a  learned  miniatiy." 

AsMT,  Vita  Jlfrtdi;  WUIiam  of  HalmesbnT, 
Oarta  PviUifiom ;  Hook,  ^rchbuhop*- 

Plnnkat,  William  Contnqhax,  Losd 
(h.  July,  1764,  d.  Jan.  4,  1864),  the  son  of  a 
clergyman;  he  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  and  in  1787  waa  called  to  the  Iriui 
bar.  In  1807  he  became  member  for  Mid- 
hunt;  in  1812  for  Dublin  University.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers  in  an 
age  of  orators.  He  was  not  a  Whig,  but  a 
follower  <A  Lord  Qrenville.  In  1821,  after 
Orattan'a  death,  he  became  the  chief  pro- 
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motor  of  Catholic  Emancipatioa  (q-v.J  in 
Parliament.  He  had  before  been  Soliator- 
Oeneral,  and  in  1821  became  Attorney- 
General.  As  Buch  he  proceeded  ex  ogicio  against 
the  promoters  of  the  "  Bottle  Plot"  (q.T.J) 
his  conduct  was  oritzdaed  in  Parliament,  but 
he  VIS  able  to  vindicate  it  sncceBBfally.  In 
1827  Canning  tried  to  get  him  made  Lord 
Chuioellor,  but  the  king  refused.  He  was, 
however,  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Irish 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  peer.  In  1830 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor. 

PtunJwf I  S)M«oh« ,-  Haj,  Ccnit.  KUt. 

Ptntiers,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Sept.  19,  1356), 
was  the  second  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince's 
great  victories  over  the  French.  In  1365  the 
tmoe  which  had  been  concluded  for  eight 
yean  came  to  an  end.  The  Black  Prince  at 
the  head  of  a  great  army,  largely  composed  of 
mercenaries,  knded  in  Guienne,  and  marched 
up  the  Garonne,  plundering  the  country. 
The  following  year  he  marched  towards  the 
Loire ;  but  near  Poitiers  he  found  his  way 
barred  60,000  men  under  King  John  u 
France. The  prince's  army  is  sud  not  to 
have  exceeded  8,000 ;  but  it  was  very  strongly 
posted  behind  lanes,  hedges,  and  vineyards, 
which  were  lined  with  ardbers.  Hia  oners  to 
treat  were  rejected,  and  the  French  horse 
pressed  on  up  the  lane.  But  they  fell  hack 
in  confusion  before  the  arrows  of  the 
English.  At  the  same  time  they  were 
chiuged  in  flank  by  the  English  cavalry, 
while  the  main  body  of  the  li!ngHnh  foot 
advanced  on  their  front.  The  French  fought 
desperately,  but  were  oompletely  routed. 
8,000  of  them  were  killed,  and  among  tlw 
crowd  of  prisonen  was  King  John  himself. 

Fn^Mort,  OhtwiMb;  JshmoleBet,  ChronifUM; 
Loivmaii,  Idword  Oit  Third.. 

Ptntiorv,  William  op  {h.  tirea  1020), 
was  a  Norman  soldier  who  subsequoDtly  took 
orders,  and  became  one  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's chaplains.  He  wrote  Guta  Oulielmi, 
an  account  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  em- 
bracing the  period  from  1036  to  1067.  Being 
a  contemporary  aooount,  his  history  is  d  con- 
siderable value. 

Pole,  Abthdb,  son  of  Geoffrey  Pole,  and 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Pole,  attempted  in  1562 
to  form  a  conspiracy  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  Edward  Pole,  and  with  the  aid  <rf  the 
Duke  of  Onise,  against  Elisabeth,  tdEaring  in 
ease  of  his  sncoess  to  sink  his  own  daims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  plot  was  discovered  before  it  came  to 
anything,  and  Pole  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
iind  condemned  though  not  executed.  His 
riaims  to  the  throne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
win  over  a  large  number  of  adherent*,  were 
derived  from  Georae,  Doke  of  Clarence, 
brother  of  Edward  IV. 

P(dO(  JoKir  i»  u;  HicKABL  db  la. 


Pole,  Rbgimald,  Cardinal  (ft.  1500,  d. 
1658),  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  fiichard 
Pole,  by  Margaret,  dau^ter  of  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  Though 
educated  for  the  Church  and  destined  for  the 
highest  ecclesiastaGal  prefem^ta,  he  gave  np 
ail  his  prospects  rather  than  acquiesce  in  tu 
divorce  of  Queen  Catherine  and  the  separatiou 
of  England  from  the  Papacy.  He  retired  to 
Italy,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Paul  III. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Coutarini 
and  the  early  reformers  of  Catholicism; 
took  an  important  share  in  the  bumneM 
of  the  Curia,  and,  it  is  said,  narrowly  misAd 
the  pa|>al  chair.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  though  that  assembly  con- 
demned his  docbine  of  justification.  Ha 
never  lost  sight  of  England;  wrote  a  book 
against  Henry ;  constantly  stirred  up  the 
Gathohc  powers  against  him,  and  was  the 
leading  representative  of  English  Catholicism 
in  Europe.  At  last  the  reaction  under  Mary 
rest<n^  him  to  England  as  papal  legate  and 
Archlnshop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  her 
leading  adviser  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  been  averse  to 
some  of  the  more  brutal  aspects  of  her  perse- 
cutions. Towards  the  end  of  his  lue  he 
was  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Paul  lY.,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  legatine  position. 

PtaiUps,  lAft  of  PoU.  with  Bidlejr's  AttMai. 
veratoiw;  Fronde,  HM.  of  En«.,  and  PiMt 
F^bJaolodioB  his  EfitbXm  sad  Di  Sokimst* 

Polish  Vote,  Thb  (1863).  The  news  of 
the  Polish  insurrection,  and  its  sanguinary  sap* 
preseion,  excited  great  enthunasm  and  sym- 
pathy in  England  and  France  for  the  Pwish 
cause.  France  was  ready  for  intervention  if 
England  would  join.  £^rl  Russell  went  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  up,  in  concert  with 
France  and  Austria,  a  note  on  the  subject, 
uiging  on  the  Russian  government  six  points 
as  the  outline  of  a  pacification  of  Poland. 
These  were — a  complete  amnesty,  a  national 
representation,  a  distinct  natiooEU  administra- 
tion of  Poles  for  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  full 
liberty  of  ccuscienoe,  with  the  repeal  of  all 
the  restrictions  inipMed  on  Cathohc  wonhq^ 
the  recognititm  of  the  Polish  language  ai 
official,  the  establishment  of  a  r^^ular  system 
of  recruiting.  Lord  Palmersten,  however, 
refused  to  hear  of  anything  like  armed  inter- 
vention. When  Russia  learnt  that  the  note 
was  a  mere  unsupported  su^estion,  she  treated 
it  coolly  and  contemptuously,  lie  questam, 
however,  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Mr.  P.  Hennessy.  Tie  result 
was  a  hot  debate,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli,  Lord 
Palmer8ton,Mr.Walpole,Mr.  Stansfeld,  Lord 
Robert  Cecil,  and  others,  vied  with  each  other 
in  expressing  detestation  of  these  barbarities. 
A  great  meeting  was  held  on  the  subject  at 
Guildhall,  at  whicih  similar  inoignant 
■peeohes  were  delivand.  Nothing,  however. 
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was  done  br  the  gorenunant  beyond  the 
despatch  of  the  Note. 

PoUali  QnestloB  (1831— 32).  At  the 

outbreak  of  ibe  Polish  lebellion  England 
wannly  s^pattuBed  with  the  rebels.  At 
the  same  time  Palmerston,  occupied  with  the 
Belgian  question,  steadily  refused  to  assist  the 
Poles  except  by  suggestions  to  Russia.  But 
that  power  knew  he  would  not  interfere  by 
arms,  and  lus  remonstranoes  were  treated 
wtth  derisioii.  He  made  anoOter  attempt  to 
obtain  mercy  tor  tiie  Poles  after  the  fall  of 
Warsaw,  but  Nesselrode  briefly  informed 
him  that  the  only  obhgation  incumbent  ou 
Russia  by  the  "ft^aty  of  Vienna,  was  the 
duty  of  main^^aining  tho  umon,  snd  that  the 
oonstitation  was  a  gnoe  ot  tike  emperor, 
which  had  been  forfeited  by  rebellion.  In 
1831,  however,  itie  woes  of  Poland  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
these  attacks  produced  no  result.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  the  Poles  grew  as  the  news  of 
tiie  RuBsian  omelties  were  brought  home, 
and  in  July,  1833,  Bfr.  Collar  FeniuKm 
moved  an  address  to  the  crown  in  favour 
of  the  Poles.  Palmerston,  however,  opposed 
this,  urging  that  the  British  government 
could  not  do  more  than  it  had  done,  unless 
it  declared  war,  and  that  the  latter  course 
would  be  hardly  advisable.  However,  the 
most  violent  language  wag  applied  to  Russia 
and  its  emperor  in  Parliament,  and  the  feeling 
against  them  became  so  strong,  that  later  in 
the  session,  the  ministry  was  compelled  to 
fpve  way,  and  grant  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  the 
relief  of  the  Pcuish  exiles. 

Annval  RagitUr;  Hamari't  Dtbatt, 

Pontage  was  a  duty  imposed  u|K>n  all 
freemen  for  the  making  and  repairing  of 
bridges,  and  is  the  same  as  the  "  Brig-bot " 
of  Anglo-Saxon  times.  In  a  chaiter  of 
Edward  I.  to  certain  foreign  merclunts,  we 
And  them  exempted  from  "  pontage." 

Poor,  RooEE  LB  (or,  EooER  Pacper),  was 
the  son  of  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  By  his 
father's  influence  he  was  made  Chancellor  by 
King  Stephen  in  113a,  but  in  II39  he  was,  to- 
gether with  many  other  ministers,  airasted  by 
the  king.  He  was  carried  to  Devizes,  wherehis 
cousin  Xigel,  Bishop  of  Ely,  was  holding  out 
against  the  royal  troops,  and  the  threat  that, 
unless  he  surrendered,  his  cousin  should  be 
put  to  death  before  his  eyes,  had  the  intended 
effect.  After  remaining  in  captivity  for  some 
time,  he  was  released  on  condition  ot  qiutting 
tiie  kingdom,  to  which  he  never  returned. 

Poor  tmw,  Tkb  <bn.AirD).  There 
was  no  legal  provinon  for  the  Irish  poor  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1828,  though  some  two 

fand  a  half  millions  were  annually  spent  in 
charity.  In  1838  the  En^ish  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  though  the  Irish  were,  and  are. 


espeeiaUy  unwilling  to  enter  a  poor-house,  it 
on  the  vniole  succeeded.  Dozing  the  famine, 
indeed,  the  poorer  unions  were  very  soon 
bankrupt,  and  Parliament  was  more  than  once 
called  on  to  relieve  them.  At  last,  in  1849,  the 
Bate  in  Aid  Bill  was  passed,  by  which  to  re- 
lieve the  poor  districts  of  Gonnaught — a  general 
rate  all  over  Ireland  was  resorted  to,  govern. 
meat  lending  £100,000  for  the  relief  of  imme- 
diate distress,  on  this  security. 

Poor  Zf&WS  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  the  legislation  providing  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  destitute.  In 
mediseval  England  the  care  of  the  helpless 
poor  was  undertaken  generally  by  the 
lords  of  manors,  the  parochial  cleray,  the 
monasteries,  and  religious  guilds,  and  in  the 
case  of  poor  craftsmen  by  the  trade  guilds.] 
After  the  Black  Death  in  1349  the  surviving 
labourers  refused  to  work,  except  at  higher 
wages.  By  an  Act  of  the  same  year  (the  tirst 
of  the  many  "Statutes  of  Labourers")  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  all  able-bodied 
men  to  work,  and  almsgiving-  to  "  sturdy  "  or 
"  valiant "  b^gars  was  forbidden.  In  the  Act 
of  1388,  a>nfinning  the  Statute  of  Labourers, 
appears  the  tirst  germ  of  a  law  of  settlement. 
The  labourer  was  thereby  forbidden  to  leave 
his  place  of  service  or  to  wander  about  the 
country  without  a  pasqMrt ;  impotent  beggars 
were  to  remain  where  they  were  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  or  if  not  ^ere  provided  for,  to 
seeks  maintenance  within  their  hundreds,  or  m 
the  places  where  they  were  bom.  In  the  Acts 
of  1495  and  1504  it  was  further  provided  that 
beggars  should  be  "seat  to  the  place  where 
they  were  bom,  or  have  dwelt,  or  are  best 
known,  to  support  themselves  by  begging 
within  the  hundred." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  break-np  of 
the  system  of  the  manor  and  craft-guild, 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  reli- 
gious guilds,  and  the  increase  of  prices 
owing  to  debasement  of  the  coinage,  made 
the  question  of  pauperism  much  more 
pressing  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and 
some  systematic  attempt  to  provide  relirf  was 
neoeBsary  to  prevent  social  anarchy.  In 
1636  it  was  enacted  that  while  the  "lusty  " 
poor  might  be  "daily  kept  on  continual 
labour,"  the  poor  who  were  not  able  to  work 
should  be  provided  for.  For  this  purpose  the 
congregation  of  each  parish  were  to  be 
exhortra  to  charitable  coferings,  and  a  book 
was  to  be  kept  by  the  clergy  showing  how 
the  money  was  spent.  In  1561  collectors  of 
alms  at  church  on  Sunday  were  to  be  ap* 
pointed,  and  persons  refusing  to  subscribe 
were  to  be  expostulated  with  by  the  bishop. 
By  a  later  Act  the  bishop  was  empowered  to 
send  them  before  the  justices,  who,  if  per- 
suanon  failed,  could  impose  upon  Uiem  the 

Esyment  of  a  definite  amount.    It  was  not, 
Dwaver,  till  1601  that  s  general  compulsory 
rating  was  substituted  for  semi-voluntar}* 
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contribution.  Thii  Act,  the  ftmndatitHi  of 
Fingliidi  Poor  Law,  ordered  the  nominatitm  by 
the  jurticea  of  two  or  three  overseers  in  each 
parish,  who  were  empowered  to  raise  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by 
taxing  every  inhabitant.  The  Act  drew  a 
clear  distinction  between  able-bodied  poor 
nnwiUina:  to  lahoor,  or  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment, who  were  to  be  set  to  wtnrk,  and 
impotent  pow  nnable  to  work,  who  were  to 
be  relieTM.  Persons  able  but  refusing  to 
labour  were  to  be  committed  to  prison. 

The  Law  of  Settlement,  which  took  the  place 
of  the  various  Tudor  statutes  to  suppress 
vagrancy  by  imprisonment,  whip{iu^h  brand- 
ing, and  the  like,  began  with  an  Act  of  1662. 
This  authorised  the  justices,  upon  complaint 
of  the  overseers,  made  within  forty  days  of  a 
person's  coming  to  a  strange  pari^,  to  order 
him  to  be  removed  to  bis  own  place  of  settle- 
ment, unless  he  could  give  securities  to  the 
parish  against  becoming  cbat^^ble  to  it. 
Tlie  natural  result  of  this  Act  was  to  keep  the 
poor  to  iSieir  own  parishes,  and  to  prevent 
ubourgoingwhOTe  it  was  needed.  Litolerable 
tyranny  was  its  outcome.  In  1385  it  was 
enacted  that  insomuch  as  "  poor  people  at 
their  first  coming  do  commonly  conceal  them- 
selves," the  forty  days  should  count  from 
their  giving  notice  of  their  residence  to  the 
overseeis.  In  1691  nriouB  other  ways  ef 
obtaining  setUemeni  were  established,  -sach 
as  payment  of  taxes  for  a  year,  or  a  year's 
hiring,  or  the  serving  an  annual  loffice. 
Still  more  important  was  another  provision 
of  the  same  Act.  In  order  to  prevent  misuse 
of  the  powers  of  overseers,  it  was  ordered  that 
a  regitiar  should  be  kept  of  paupers  and  of  the 
amounts  received  by  fhem,  that  a  new  list 
should  be  made  out  yearly,  and  that  no  ene  else 
should  receive  relief,  except  by  authorityof  one 
justice,  or  by  order  of  the  bench  of  justices 
at  quarter  sessions.  This  latter  clause  was 
qieedily  interpreted  as  empowering  justices 
to  order  leli^  to  applicants  at  uieir  ^awn 
discretiui.  An  attempt  was  in  vain  made  to 
meet  the  misuse  of  this  power  by  an  Act  of 
1723,  which  enacted  that  the  applicant  must 
prove  that  he  had  already  applied  to  the  paridi 
officers,  who  must  show  cause  why  he  was 
not  relieved.  But  the  evil  result  of  allow- 
ing justices  to  act  independently  in  the 
mattw  of  relief  were  not  very  apparent  till 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  PootIaw  worked  well  down  to  1760. 

In  1697  a  workhouse  had  been  built  in 
Bristol  under  a  special  Act,  and  there  "the 
workhouse  test "  was  firetadopted,*.'.,  willing- 
ness to  enter  the  house  was  alone  taken  as  a 
test  of  destitution.  The  plan  proved  so 
successful  that  it  was  imitated  in  some  other 
towns,  and  by  the  Act  of  1723  parishes  were 
empowered,  singly  or  in  unions,  to  {novide 
workhouses,  with  the  jffoviso  that  persons 
ref  onng  to  enter  su<^  houses  should  be  refused 
teliet  This  Aot  resulted  in  a  great  diminn- 


tion  of  expenditure  where  odi^ted,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  earned  out  in  oompaia- 
tively  few  parishes. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  b^:an  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  the  increase  of  enclosures,  led  to  a  rapid 
extension  of  pauperism,  which  was  6till  further 
encouraged  by  a  slifshod  philanthroiy.  By 
Qilbert's  Act  of  1 782  parishes  were  empowotea 
to  form  unions  or  mcorpotations  with  ad- 
jacent parishes;  these  incorporations  were 
permitted  to  build  workhouses.  The  justices 
were  to  appoint  guardians  (paid  officials,  like 
modem  r^eving-officers)  to  administer  relief. 
The  Act  of  1723  was  practically  repealed  in 
the  case  of  incorporations  by  the  provision 
that  none  but  the  impotent  were  to  be  sent  to 
the  workhouse,  while  suitable  emplo\'ment 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  able-bodied  near 
their  own  homes.  Sixty-seven  such  incorpo- 
rations were  formed,  and  the  result  of  the 
statute  was  that  in  five  years  the  cost  of  relief 
rose  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  million  pounds. 

The  pressure  of  the  Continental  war  led  to 
etill  more  disastrous  moasores.  In  1 795  the 
Berkshire  magiBtrates  drew  up  a  declaration 
(the  so-called  "  Speenhamland  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ")  fixing  a  scale  of  relief  accordii^  to 
the  price  of  wheat,  and  the  number  of  cbiloren 
in  a  family,  and  they  were  imitated  in  seveial 
other  counties.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
was  that  relief  was  granted  in  aid  of  wages, 
and  the  farmers,  themselves  benefiting  through 
their  long  leases  by  the  high  price  of  com, 
were  able  to  throw  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
labour  upon  non-farming  residents  in  their 
parishes.  Kext  year  an  Act  legalised  generally 
out-door  relief  and  formally  repealed  the  A<^ 
of  1723.  In  1801,  moreover,  the  justices 
became  the  rating  as  well  as  the  relieving 
authority.  Some  attempt  was  made  in  1819 
to  improve  the  state  of  things  by  empowering 
such  paritshes  as  chose  to  elect  a  **  select 
vestry**  to  siqterintend  the  overseers,  bi 
most  {larishes,  however,  eq>eciaUy  in  the 
rural  districts,  relief  wue  still  adminis- 
tered by  the  overseers,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  justices  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer  when  the  overseers  were  not  suffi- 
ciently pliant.  The  worst  consequences 
followed — the  agricultural  labourers  were 
pauperised,  the  bastardy  laws  made  vice  very 
prontable,  and  a  premium  was  set  on  idleness 
and  improvidence.  Between  1784  and  1816 
the  amount  of  poor  rate  increased  about  three 
times  as  fast  as  population  (population  from 
eight  millions  to  nearly  twelve  millions,  poor 
rate  from  two  million  pounds  to  almost  eight 
millions).  These  evils  led  to  a  commission  of 
inquiry  in  1833,  and  the  great  Act  of  1834, 
the  most  important  in  the  history  of  Poor 
Law  after  1601.  It  attempted  to  restore  the 
workhouse  test  for  able-bodied  paupers; 
puishes  were  grouped  into  unions,  and  {uaced 
under  elected  bocmlB  of  guardians,  and  the 
guardians  vera  put  under  a  central  board  at 
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London  —  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
Bupersedod  in  1847  hy  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  that  in  1871  by  the  local  Govemment 
Board,  headed  by  a  retfponmble  minister  aa 
Presideat.  The  measure  was  for  a  time  very 
saccessful,  and  by  1841  the  poor  rate  had 
fallen  to  £4,760,000.  In  1844  the  "  Out-door 
Prohibitory  Relief  Order"  finally  forbade 
ail  relief  except  in  the  workhoose.  Bat  the 
commiBdonerB  still  alloved  out-door  relief  in 
case  of  BuskneBB  or  *•  bodily  infirmity,"  and 
this  was  speedily  construed  to  cov«r  relief  to 
persons  over  aixW  years  of  age  incapable  of 
earning  wages.  But  this  led  once  more  to  a 
rapid  increase  of  oat-door  relief,  encouraging 
improvidence,  and  causing  wages  to  be  lower 
than  ibey  would  otherwise  have  been.  During 
the  ten  years  18SI  —  71  the  expenditure 
roBo  from  five  and  three-quarter  to  more 
than  seven  and  three-quarter  million  pounds, 
and  the  number  of  paupers  from  883,921  to 
1,037,360.  Thisincreaaeof  pauperism, together 
with  the  growUi  of  a  spirit  of  scimtific  ^lilan- 
thropy,  led  to  strong  efforts  to  enforce  the 
workhouse  test,  and  these  have  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  They  have  been  seconded 
in  London  by  Goschen's  Act  of  1870,  which 
placed  workhouse  expenditure  on  a  metro- 

elitan  fund,  while  leaving  out-door  relief  to 
borne  by  each  district  It  has  been  gene- 
rally found,  however,  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
out-door  reUef,  unless  some  charitable  organi- 
sation, working  in  concert  with  the  Pow  Law 
authorities,  deals  with  cases  of  temporary 
distress,  and  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
provident  poor. 

For  medUsval  laws,  see  Stnbba,  Centt,  BiM., 
ii'.,  ch.  xxi.  The  mam  muthorities  for  the  Poor 
Law  are  Nicholl,  HM.  Poor  Law;  Eden,  Stat« 
of  tlt4  Poor;  Raport  oj  Poor  Imw  ComMurion, 
ISSt :  Qlen,  Poor  Ltuo  Ordm ;  Anntut)  RtporU  of 
Loom  Oowrntnmt  Board,  asdof  the  Confermem  <ff 
Poor  Law  Guardivtu.  Tht  Poor  Low,  bjr  Fowls,  la 
an  excellent  bistoir,  ooverlng  the  whole  period, 
and  Kiving  mrallel  inrormation  u  to  othor 
ooontriea.  The  sabjeot  ia  treated  in  itarelatioa 
to  the  gta%fl  economlo  moTemeoit  in  Tojnbee, 
Tht  JwhtftWal  Bmotution.  For  a  critioiam  of 
the  lawa  of  aettlement  nee  Adam  Smith.  WtaUk 
oS  ITattoM,  bk.  i.,  eh.  x.,  pL  ii. ;  and  for  an 
aooonnfe  of  the  Tagmuacy  Acts,  &a,  Karl  Marx, 
Dae  KtqrftoL  cb.  xxviU.  For  recent  effort*  see 
Oetana  HIQ,  Samm  London  Poor  and  Our 
OiMMon  Land.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Poonmdar.  Tub  Tbbatt  of  HUarch  1, 
1776),  was  concluded  between  the  hast  India 
Company  and  the  Poonah  State.  It  annulled 
all  the  engagements  of  the  Trea^  of  Sniat  to 
Ra^ba,  who  was  to  disband  his  army  and 
retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  on  a 
pension.  The  British  army  was  to  quit  the 
field,  Salsette  was  to  be  retained  if  the 
Governor-General  desired  it,  but  all  other 
act^uisitaons  were  to  be  rdinquisbed;  the 
claim  of  the  English  on  the  revenues  of 
Baroach  was  concEued  with  twelve  lacs  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

POphuo.  Sir  Jomr  (».  1531,  d.  1607). 
iqipointed  Solicitox^Gtoneial  in  1679,  vas  two 


yeors  lata-  elected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  Attorney-General  the 
same  year,  an  office  which  he  held  for  eleven 
years,  during  which  he  took  part  in  most  of 
the  important  State  trials  of  the  period.  In 
1592,  Popham  succeeded  Sir  Christopher 
Wray  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  which 
capacity  he  presided  at  the  trials  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  the  oonsniraton  in  tiie 
Gunpowder  Plot.  He  is  Baid  to  have  beem 
the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the  transporta- 
tion of  felons  to  New  England  and  other 
colonies.  Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  "  a  man 
of  ready  apprehension,  profound  judgment, 
moet  excellent  onderstonding,  and  admirable 
experience  and  knowledge  of  all  business 
which  concerned  the  Commonwealth." 
Foes,  JudffM  o/£«y. ;  Fnller,  WoriWm. 

Popish  Plot,  The,  was  the  name  given 
to  an  imaginary  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics 
in  the  reign  of  -Charles  II.  Though,  no 
doubt,  there  were  srane  projects  for  an  attempt 
upunst  the  oovaiunent  B^fitated  by  the 
English  CathoUcB,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  "plot"  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to  the 
imagination  of  Titus  Oatee  and  other  in- 
formers. Oates  was  an  English  cleigyman 
of  bad  character,  who  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  joined  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer. 
In  1678  he  deposed  b^iffe  a  magistrBte  that 
he  knew  the  particnlars  of  a  papist  schema 
by  which  the  king  was  to  be  killed,  a  Roman 
Catholic  ministry  appointed,  and  a  massacre 
of  the  Protestants  prepared  with  the  assistance 
of  a  French  army.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Sir  Kdmondbury  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
before  whom  Oatee  had  sworn,  was  found 
murdered  on  Primrose  Hill,  and  a  univ«sal 
panic  spread  over  the  nation,  which  seemed 
for  the  time  to  have  lost  its  Benses.  The 
wildest  stories  of  Oatee  and  the  informers 
who  arose  were  believed  without  question. 
Parliament  met  on  Oct.  21,  and  the  Commons 
resolved,  "  that  there  hath  been,  and  still  is,  a 
damnable  and  hellish  plot,  carried  on  by 
papist  recusants  for  assBSunating  the  king, 
the  subverting  the  government,  and  for  root- 
ing out  the  Protestant  religion."  llie  plot 
was  taken  'up  by  Shaftesbury  as  a  weapon 
against  his  political  opponents  and  the  Cuke 
of  York.  On  the  evidence  of  Oates,  Danger- 
field,  Oarstairs,  and  Bedloe,  man^  leading 
Roman  Catholics  were  tried,  convicted,  and 
imprisoned,  or  executed,  and  Gates  went  bo 
far  as  to  swear  that  he  had  heard  the  quera 
give  her  consent  to  the  king's  murder.  On 
Nov.  30  an  Act  was  passed  "  for  disabling 
papists  from  sitting  in  either  Houses  of  Par- 
liament." In  Uarch  of  the  following  year 
(1679)  the  bm  to  exclnde  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne  was  brou^t  in,  and  though 
Charles  deferred  it  for  that  veer  by  a  disso- 
lution, it  was  carried  tiirougn  the  Commons 
in  Nov.,  1S80,  and  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Lofds.  In  Dec.,  1680.  Lord  StafEotd,  the 
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most  diitmguuhed  of  tlu  victima  of  the 
Fl^ih  Plot,  -was  executed.  Bat  by  this  time 
a  reaction  had  eet  in.  The  judges  would  no 
longer  cimvict  on  the  evidience  of  the  in< 
formers,  and  the  people  were  alienated  by  what 
seemed  like  a  Whig  persecution  of  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  March,  1681,  Charles  dissolved 
hiB  fifth  Parliament  and  governed  without 
one  doling  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  and 
later  in  the  year  one  of  the  false  witnesses, 
College,  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  condemned 
at  Oxford,  and  Shaftesbury  himself  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  crown  for  treason,  thoagn  the 
bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury  in 
London.  [Oatss.] 

Bornet,  Hitt.  of  hit  Own  Timt;  Mackulay, 

Hist,  of  Eng.;  Christie,  Life  0/  Shajtmbtwy, 

Hallam.  Gmut.  Hut. 

Population.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  wilder  guesses  have  been  made  than 
those  which,  without  enumeration,  or  some- 
thing equivalent  to  enumeration,  have  been 
hazarded  about  the  population  of  cities  and 
cosntieB,  about  the  nmnbera  of  contending  or 
invading  armies,  and  about  the  ravages  of 
famine  and  pestilence.  Accounts  of  those 
numbers  have  been  given,  occasionally  with 
Home  statement  which  appears  to  be  confir- 
matory, but  which  later  research  has  accepted 
with  distrust  Thus,  Herodotus  states  a 
number  for  the  invading  host  of  Xerzea,  and 
aaserta  in  confirmation  of  hia  flgnres  that  a 
rough  census  was  taken  of  the  army  and  its 
followers.  But  in  the  more  critical  age  of 
Juvenal  the  whole  narrative  was  scouted  as 
the  invention  of  a  vainglorious  and  menda- 
cious Greek.  In  the  same  manner,  but  with 
a  better  critical  apparatus,  Hume,  in  his  essay 
on  the  popolousness  of  ancient  cities,  chal- 
lenged the  ass^tions  of  thoae  who  claimed 
miltionB  where  thousands  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth.  In  our  own  country  the 
same  exaggerations  have  been  made,  doubtless 
in  good  ^th.  Gascoigne,  the  critic,  and  in 
some  degree  the  chronicler  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University, 
and  a  highly  estimable  and  honoarable  person, 
alleges  that  he  read  the  names  of  thirty 
thousand  students  in  Oxford  during  the  period 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  great  Plague 
of  1349.  They  could  not  possibly  have  l»en 
housed  in  the  town,  or  if  housed,  could  hardly 
have  been  fed.  We  are  told  that  six^  thou- 
Hond  persons  perished  by  disease  in  Norwich 
between  January  andJuly  in  the  above-named 
year,  but  it  is  certain  that  till  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  thereabouts,  Norwich  has  never  had 
60,000  inhabitants.  Numbers  are  habitually 
exaggerated,  and  when  panic  is  abroad  the  ex- 
aggeration rapidly  becomes  a  geometrical  ratio. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  and  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  could  not  have  been 
more  than  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  millimiB. 
The  proof  of  this  statement  is  partly  indirect, 
and  partly  direct.  It  may  be  confidoitly 


affiimed  that,  provided  the  inhabitants  oi  a 
country  subsist  on  one  kind  of  ^laio,  as  the 
Engli^  from  the  remotest  penod  have  on 
wheat — more  generally,  indeed,  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  eighteenth  centur>'  than 
they  even  do  at  present — the  number  of  perscoiB 
in  uie  country  will  be  almost  exactly  ei^ual  to 
the  number  of  quazters  of  wheat  vhich  it 
annually  produced  in  the  country.  Now  it 
could  1>e  shown,  and  it  has  been  uiown  dse- 
where,  that  the  maximum  produce  of  wheat 
in  England  and  Wales  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  quarters,  and  was 
probably  much  less,  the  average  rate  of  produc- 
tion per  acre  being  below  ei^t  bushels.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  examined  many 
thousands  of  form  accounts,  giving  the  exact 
amount  of  produce  from  the  acreage  sown  in 
all  parts  of  England,  and  he  is  confident  that 
eight  bushels  to  the  acre  isa  libeial  estimate  in 
average  years. 

We  are  not,  however,  without  direct  esti- 
mates. There  are  several  taxing  roUs  in  the 
Itecord  Ofiice,  especially  records  of  f>oll  taxes, 
from  which  it  is  possible  to  amve  at  an 
approximate  estimate  of  population.  One  of 
those  more  than  a  century  ago  was  published, 
and  commented  on  in  Uie  Arekaologia.  In 
1377,  the  lust  year  of  Edward  lll.'s  reign, 
Parl^iment  granted  the  king  a  poll  tax  of 
four  pence  a  head  on  all  lay  persons  mvr 
fourteen  years  of  age,  none  but  known  beggars 
being  exempted  from  contributing.  Bcziebced 
clergymen  paid  a  uhiUing :  other  ecclesiastical 
persons,  except  mendicant  friars,  paid,  like 
the  lait;^',  four  pence,  llie  number  of  petsons 
who  paid  the  tax  in  the  whole  country,  and 
in  the  principal  towns  is  given,  and  Mr.  Top- 
ham  added  one-third  to  the  amount,  in  order 
to  include  the  untaxed  part  of  the  population, 
a  quantity  which  the  \'ital  statistics  of  the 
time  entirely  justified,  though  now,  owing  to 
sanitary  impi-ovements,  the  life  of  childhood 
is  prolonged  beyond  what  was  to  be  expected 
then,  and,  therraore,  the  proportion  of  youth 
to  a  more  adult  age  is  higher.  The  forty-two 
towns,  which  are  separately  enumerated,  had 
an  aggr^ate  population  of  168,720  persons, 
llie  rest  of  the  populntion  in  the  county  and 
email  towns  is  1,207,722.  But  from  this 
numeration  Durham  and  Chester,  and  Wales, 
including  Monmouth,  are  excluded,  not  being 
taxed  in  the  grant.  Mr.  Toj^uun  pot  this 
population  at  182,123,  making  a  total  of 
1,568,666.  By  adding  a  third  of  this  number 
for  the  children,  and  giving  a  very  liberal 
allowance  for  beggars  and  begging  friars,  a 
total  of  two  and  a  quartei-  millions  is  reached. 

Again,  there  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
BecOTd  OflBce  an  ennmeiation  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  quantity  of  com  produced  in 
nine  of  the  Kentish  hundreds.  This  was 
certeinly  made  in  the  first  half  of  tho  sixteoith 
century.  Kent  was  one  of  the  weallhieat 
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countiea  in  mediffival  Engbmd,  if  we  take  into 
account  the  large  amount  of  down  and  vood- 
land  which  it  contains.  The  district  referred 
to  contained  no  lai^  town  then,  and  contains 
ncoie  now.  The  population  was  14,813  in  the 
fexiod  referred  to,  and  was  88,080  in  1871,  or 
almost  exactly  six  times  more.  Now  six  times 
two  and  a  half  millions  is  about  the  number 
of  persons  who  can  in  average  years  be  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  Bnglinb  agriculture, 
the  residue  being  dependent  on  foreign 
suppUes.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
WDoable  that  those  oalonlatiou,  derived  from 
oiilarent  elements,  not  two  being  from  matters 
of  fact,  should  so  closely  agree  in  the  con- 
danoQ,  and  that  cimclusion  be  an  error. 

The  readers  of  Macaulay  will  remember 
that  this  author,  in  his  excellent  but  unequal 
chapter  on  the  ^te  of  England  at  the  death 
of  Charles  II.,  argoeB  wiui  conduaiTe  f<»oe 
that  three  separate  calcnlations  have  been 
made  as  to  the  population  of  IWland  and 
Wales  about  that  time.  Oregory  iGng  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  from  the  h^rth  tax,  and 
set  it  at  five  and  a  half  millions.  The  second 
estimate  is  taken  from  a  return  made  to 
William  HI.  as  to  the  number  of  the  several 
religious  sects,  and  concludes  with  a  p^u* 
lation  of  under  five  and  a  half  millions.  The. 
third  is  that  of  a  writer  of  our  own  time,  who 
has  gathered  his  inferences  from  tiie  registers 
of  baptisms,  marriagefl,  and  burials,  and  reaches 
nearly  the  same  figure.  We  could  add  a  fourth 
estimate,  which  would  arrive  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  conclusion,  viz.,  from  the  rate  of 
production  from  the  soil,  which  was  at  this 
time  more  than  doable  that  at  i^ch  it  stood 
in  the  period  from  the  accession  of  Edward 
III.  in  13-27  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603, 
so  ^;reat  had  been  the  progress  of  agriculture 
during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  may 
add,  lUso,  of  opulence. 

The  fact  is,  a  country  will  always  contain 
as  many  people  as  can  subsist  on  the  produce 
of  its  own  soil,  or  being  engaged  in  manufso- 
tnre  and  trade,  can  procure  from  foreign 
sources  the  whole  or  pajt  of  what  it  needs  for 
its  subsistence.  Occasionally  it  produces 
nothing,  but  gets  all  its  wants  from  external 
sources,  as  Venice  did  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
opulence  and  power.  More  frequency,  if  it 
be  eminent  as  a  trading  or  mannfacturing 
country,  it  obtains  a  portion  of  its  supplies 
in  exchange  for  its  service  as  a  trader,  or  for 
its  goods  as  a  producer.  The  population  will 
be  nearly  or  quite  stationair  if  it  cannot 
expand  in  the  directi<ni  of  trade,  or  of 
generally  merchantable  commodities.  The 
population  may  be  stationary  by  reason  of 
climate,  or,  perhaps,  of  race,  but  the  soil  of 
a  diminishing  fertility,  or  thei  soil  of  an  un- 
equal progression,  will  be  filled  by  foreign 
immigrants.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
native  population  of  the  American  Union, 
especially  in  the  Eastern  States,  is  unprogres- 
sive,  thongh  this  has  been  denied  or  £sputed. 


Bat  the  accession  of  the  foreign  population 
in  America  is  an  enormous  annual  total,  and 
would  be,  even  il  the  growth  of  the  native- 
bom  stocks  was  obvious  and  indisputable.  The 
fact  is,  the  production  of  food  within  the  limits 
of  the  American  Union  is  vaatty  in  excess  of 
the  possible  wants  of  the  existing  population. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  growth 
and  increase  of  the  human  race  would  at  no 
remote  period  induce  some  enormous  calamity, 
that  the  area  of  cultivable  land  is  limited, 
that  the  power  of  occupation  is  limited,  and 
that  the  zadlities  of  transjKiit  are  limited  also. 
Bnt  at  present,  and  as  fur  as  one  can  interpret 
the  Hcta,  for  an  indefinite  future  ibaae  con- 
tingencies are  increasingly  distant.  The 
distribution  of  products  is  rendered  year  by 
year  more  easy,  and  the  distribution  of  labour, 
though  certainly  not  so  obvious  and  imme- 
diate, is  sofBciently  easy  for  some  relief  to  a 
local  pl^ora  of  labour,  to  a  temporary 
lack  of  employment,  or  for  the  attractiveness 
of  a  new  fldd  of  Ubour.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
true,  as  some  modem  socialists  have  alleged, 
that  a  rapid  growth  of  population  can  never 
meet  witii  a  glutted  market,  or  deficient  sus- 
tenance, bat  there  are  ciiecks  which  the 
theoriste  of  the  pessimist  view  do  not  mume- 
rate,  and  there  are  risks  which  the  optimist 
interpreters  of  the  situation  do  not  recognise. 
If  Matthews  and  Kicardo  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Mill  had  been  told  that  now  (1884) 
the  three  kingdoms  would  contain  nearly 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  that  food  would 
be  cheaper,  employment  more  constant,  and 
wageS'higher  tiiat  when  thev  sought  to  inter- 
pret the  fiicts,  they  would  have  possibly 
retained  their  ^eories,  but  would  have  been 
far  lees  confident  in  their  accuracy. 

Over-population,  like  over-pn)dnction,  is 
partial,  and  confined  to  particular  employ- 
ments or  classes.  When  a  calling  is  prosperous 
or  reputable  it  attracts  persons,  and  those 
who  are  attracted  are  not  easily  able  to 
abandon  their  choice.  In  the  TTnited  States, 
and  the  English  colonies,  where  ihen  is  a 
boundless  field  for  certain  callings,  there  is  a 
very  restricted  market  for  others.  In  these 
countries  there  has  long  been  an  over-popu- 
lation (rf  dorks  and  shopmen,  and  such 
persons  have  been  warned  for  many  ^esrs 
past  that  there  is  no  field  for  thdr  service  in 
a  country  which  has  infinite  opportanitiea, 
for  in  truth  there  never  is  an  over-popnlation 
of  industrial  agents,  whose  services  are  per- 
manently and  increasingly  in  demand,  and 
there  always  is  an  over-population  of  those 
who  cannot  find  emplo^ent  for  the  labour 
which  they  think  they  can  give,  but  which 
the  market  does  not  estimate.  So,  again, 
there  are  emplovments  of  capitalists  which 
are  over-crowded,  perhaps  at  present  more  so 
than  among  artisans.  [For  the  numbers  of 
the  population  since  1801,  see  Ceksus.] 

The  theoi7  of  poputaUon  is  disonssed  msny 
writers,  fnnn  Giegorr  Kliif  in  the  seionteentlL 
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nentnxr  down  to  the  eooDOtnista  of  oar  own 
time.  The  principal  work,  on  which  the  bncest 
and  nuMtpennanenteontrovararhu  been  waged, 
ia  thatorM»lthas  See  Godwin.  Political 

Jvtieii  I>oubledaj,  Thwry  0/ PopuJalion ;  the 
writings  of  the  two  UUla,  uitWr  and  son ;  sud, 
for  the  ancient  oondition  of  En^luid,  Rogers, 
jlgricwitur«  and  PriMC,  and  Six  Centuries  0/ 
Work  and  Wagw.  [J.  E.  T.  B.] 

Portland,  Richasd  Wsston,  Eabj.  of 

(A.  1577,  d.  1634),  became  collector  of  the 
customs  in  the  port  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
commiasioners  chained  with  the  refonn  of 
the  navy  (1618).  He  was  eahsequently  en- 
trusted with  important  n^iotiatioDs  in  Ger- 
many (1620),  and  at  Brussels  (1623).  In 
t>ept.,  1621,  he  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  1624  he  strongly 
opposed  war  with  Spain,  bnt  contrived  to 
preserve  Buckingham's  iavonr,  and  was 
created  Baron  Weston,  April  13,  1628. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  strove  to  amend 
the  Petition  of  Ri^t  by  inserting  a  clause 
saving  the  king's  "  sovereign  right,"  and  two 
months  later  was  made  Lord  Treasurer  (July, 
1628).  After  Buckingham's  death  he  suc- 
ceeded to  his  influence,  and  became  the  kind's 
chief  advise.  As  such  he  advised  the  dis- 
solution of  the  third  Parliament,  and  was 
threatened  with  impeachment  by  Eliot.  In 
the  administration  of  the  Treasury  he  was 
(rareful  and  economical,  but  succeeded  in 
securing  for  himself  a  laige  fortune.  In 
foreign  affairs  be  aimed  at  an  understanding 
with  Spain,  and  was  partly  respcmsible  for 
the  two  treaties  with  that  power  for  the 
partition  of  Holland  (1631 — 34).  He  opposed 
intervention  in  the  Grerman  War.  His  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  was  assailed  by  Laud, 
by  the  queen,  by  the  Earl  of  Holland,  and 
many  ethers,  yet  he  retained  the  king'a  con- 
fidence till  his  death.  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Portland  on  Feb.  17,  1633.  Clarendon  terms 
him  '*  a  man  of  big  looks  and  a  mean  and 
abject  spirit."  He  declared  himself  a  Catholic 
on  his  death-bed. 

O&nUner,  HM.  «/  Am.  ;  CUraadon,  Hist.  <(f 
thtJMdIion. 

Portland,  Willuh  Bentinck,  Eabx  of, 
afterwards  Dukb  of  (A.  1649,  1709),  was 
a  member  of  a  noble  Dutch  family,  and  a 
close  friend  of  "William  III.  His  friend- 
ship with  William  of  Orange  ia  said  to  have 
originated  from  his  nuraing  the  prince 
through  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  Rye  House  Plot  he  was 
sent  by  William  of  Orange  to  En^nd  to 
congratulate  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
YoA  on  their  escape.  He  was  sent  to 
England  in  1687  in  order'  to  confer  with  the 
leadm  of  the  Opposition  there.  He  ac- 
companied William  to  England.  In  1689 
he  was  in  favour  of  William's  sole  claim 
to  the  throne,  and  had  a  violent  dispute 
with  Burnet  on  the  subject.  In  1690  he  was 
sent  by  William  to  Holland  in  order  to  calm 
Amstwdamf  where  the  dtiEeos  refused  to 


allow  William  to  nominate  the  magisttat<». 
He  had  been  created  Earl  of  Portund,  and 
Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  accompanied  the 
king  to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  troop  of 
Dutch  horse.  In  Jan.,  1691,  he  sailed  with 
William  for  Holland.  WiUiam  had  givm 
him  large  grants  of  land  in  Wales,  but  the 
hoetilitj'  of  the  Commons  compelled  him  to 
revoke  the  grant  (1695).  In  July,  1697,  a 
series  of  informal  interviews  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Marshal  Boufflers  at  Hull, 
while  the  conferwce  was  sitting  at  Byswick, 
with  a  view  to  terms  of  peace.  It  was  through 
these  interviews  that  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
was  eventually  concluded  (Sept.,  1697).  Mean- 
while the  friendship  between  PortJand  and 
William  was  growing  cold,  for  the  former 
showed  an  unworthy  jealousy  of  the  long's 
new  favourite,  Aixtold  Van  Keppel.  Kext 
year,  therefore,  the  king  sent  him  to  Paris  at 
the  head  of  a  ma^ificent  embassy.  Portland 
executed  his  duties  with  fidelity.  TogfAher 
with  Marshal  Tallard,  he  laid  down  Uie  lines 
of  the  Partition  Treaty.  Portland  returned  to 
England,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1699  sur- 
prised everj'one  by  resigning  his  office  as 
Chamberlain.  His  jealousy  of  Keppel  eeema 
still  to  have  been  ue  motive  that  influenced 
him.  The  quarrel  between  Portland  and 
Albemarle  grew  in  intenrity,  and  at  length 
he  retired  altogether  from  court.  In  1701, 
he  came  forward  to  defend  the  Second  Par- 
tition Treaty.  Together  with  Somers  he  was 
impeached  for  his  share  in  the  matter,  and  the 
Commons  requested  that  he  might  be  removed 
from  the  king's  councils.  There  were  ad- 
ditional charges  against  him  for  grants  and 
dilapidations  of  the  royal  revenue.  But  the 
Commons,  who  refused  to  appear  at  the  trial 
of  Somers,  allowed  the  impeachments  to  drop. 
He  was  present  at  the  deathbed  of  William, 
and  in  lus  last  moments  the  king  took  the 
hand  of  his  old  friend  and  ^pressed  it  tenderly 
to  his  heart.  Portland  hved  in  retirement 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  *'  Bentinck,*' 
says  Macaulay,  "was  early  pronounced  by 
Temple  to  be  the  beat  and  tru^  servant  that 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and 
contmued  through  Ufe  to  merit  that  honour- 
able character." 

Burnet,  HM.  <tf  hU  Oim  Time-  ;  Borer,  A*- 
Mla;  Haoaolay,  Biat.  ^  Xttg.i  Eanke,  Uid.^ 

Eng. 

PortoffaLRELATioKSwiTH.  The  friendly 
relations  wnich  Henry  II.  had  established  with 
the  princes  of  the  Iberian  peninsula  made  the 
few  dealings  between  the  early  Portugueee 
monarcha  and  the  English  court  of  a  generally 
amicable  nature.  Moto  intimate  relations 
began  when  the  Black  Prince  became  the 
partisan  of  Peter  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and 
John  of  Graunt  claimed  his  throne  as  his 
daughter's  husband.  The  reigning  King  of 
Portugal,  Bon  Ferdinand,  joined  the  English 
against  Henry  ot  Trastamare,  who  bad  suo- 
oaeded  in  winning  the  throne  of  Peter.  In 
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1381  an  English  aTm7,  onder  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  who  had  also  married  a  daughter 
of  Pet«r*8,  came  into  Portugal;  hot  very 
little  was  done,  the  EngliBh  troops  behaved 
badly,  and  Ferdinand  concluded  a  trace  with 
the  CaatiliAns.  The  nuuriage  of  Cambridge's 
aon  John  to  Beatrice,  the  king's  daughter, 
'was  annulled  on  the  retirement  <a  the  English, 
and  on  Ferdinand's  death  in  1383,  Don  John 
of  Avis  had  to  fight  for  his  throne  against 
Beatrice's  husband,  King  John  of  Castile. 
In  1386  John  of  Qaunt  came  with  an 
Ti!iiglia}i  army  to  help  the  new  king,  whom  he 
married  to  his  daughter  Fliilq>pa.  Bnt  the 
campaigns  proved  unfortunate,  and  John  of 
Gaunt  abandoned  both  Portugal  and  his  hopes 
of  the  Caatilian  crown.  The  career  of  mari- 
time glory  into  which  Portugal  embarked  in 
the  fifteenth  century  brought  it  into  no 
direct  relations  with  England,  though  it  pre- 
pared the  way  for  later  English  enterprise ; 
and  when  the  English  first  appeared  in  India 
they  were  welcomed  by  the  Great  Mogul  as 
likely  to  counterbalance  the  Portuguese. 
Intimate  commercial  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal  also  sprang  up  during  the 
later  Middle  Ages.  The  conquest  of  Portugal 
in  1380  by  Philip  II.  of  Spun  led  to  the 
fitting  ont  of  the  Armada  in  Lisbon  harbour, 
but  also  to  the  English  affording  a  refuge  to 
Don  Antonio  Prior  of  Crato,  the  popular  can- 
didate for  the  Fortuifuese  throne,  in  whose 
behalf  Drake,  in  1589,  avenged  the  Armada 
by  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
But  though  Antonio  accompanied  the  fleet,  it 
did  more  harm  to  Spain  tiian  good  to  Por* 
tugal,  and  the  plondering  of  Portuguese 
vessels,  and  the  devastation  of  Portuguese 
colonies  by  the  English,  involved  their  old 
ally  in  their  war  against  her  new  master. 
In  1640  Portugal  began  her  successful  revolt 
under  John  of  Braganza  against  Spain.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  State  was  to  con- 
dnde,  in  1642,  a  commercial  treaty  with 
Charles  I. ;  but  this  rather  complicated  its 
relations  with  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1660  John  refused  to  surrender 
the  fleet  of  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  which 
had  taken  ref  u^  in  the  Tagus,  to  Blake ;  an 
act  which,  despite  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
the  primes,  caused  some  disagreement.  But 
in  1652  the  English  war  against  the  Dutch, 
the  enemies  of  Portugal,  and  Cromwell's 
adoption  of  an  anti-Spanish  policy  soon  after, 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  renew  in  16&4  the 
treaty  of  1642.  This  began  the  political  and 
commercial  dependence  of  Portugal  on  Eng- 
land, which  was  continued  by  the  marriage 
of  Catherine  of  Bragansa  to  Cbarlei  II. ;  a 
measure  necessitated  by  the  abandonment  ot 
the  Portuguese  by  the  French  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  justified  by  the  security 
it  gave  to  Portuguese  independence,  both 
against  the  Spaniards  and  Dntoh.  But  the 
cession  of  Bombay  and  Tangier  almost 
acknowledged  the  c<»amex«ial  supremacy  of 


the  English.  At  last  the  designs  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  Spain  involved  the  Portuguese  in 
hostiUty  to  him,  and  justified  the  conclusion 
of  the  Uethuen  Treaty  (q.v.)  in  1706,  which 
completed  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 
Through  it  Portoguese  armies  fought  witii 
Stanhope  and  Galway  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards  during  the  Succession  War. 
All  through  the  eighteenth  century  Portugal, 
like  Holland,  was  a  satellite  of  England. 
The  whole  trade  of  Portugal  fell  into  English 
hands.  The  commerce  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto 
was  entirely  carried  on  by  Tiing1»«h  iaxiom. 
The  vineyards  of  the  Donro,  and  the  mines 
ot  Brazil,  were  ultimately  quite  dependent 
on  English  capital.  The  bread  which  the 
Portuguese  ate,  and  the  clothes  which  they 
wore,  were  brought  from  England ;  and,  what 
was  worse  to  disciples  of  the  mercantile 
system,  the  "balance  of  trade"  was  con- 
stantly in  favour  of  the  English.  The  famous 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  who,  daring  the  reign  of 
King  Joseph  (1760—1777)  upheld  afmost 
alone  the  power  of  Portugal,  sought  to 
change  this  dependence  into  alliance  on 
equal  terms.  The  English  factors  and  Jesuite 
combined  to  plot  his  ruin ;  but  his  triumph 
resulted  in  a  transient  revival  of  Portuguese 
trade  through  his  commercial  companies,  and 
Pitt  was  willing  to  accept  the  assistance  ol 
the  Portuguese  army,  which  the  Count  von 
der  Lippe  had  reorgnnised  in  the  war  against 
Spain  at  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
The  death  of  King  Joseph,  and  the  fall  of 
Pombal,  renewed  the  degradation  of  PortugaL 
The  war  against  revolutioiiaiy  France  wain 
necesritated  its  dependence  on  England.  Even 
in  1801,  when  France  and  Spain  were  united 
against  it,  Portugal  struggled  some  time 
before  accepting  the  Treaty  of  Madri*!,  which 
gave  Fmnce  equal  commercial  rights  with 
England.  But  the  refusal  of  Portugal  in 
1807  to  accept  the  Continental  svstem  in- 
volved it  in  fresh  hostilities  with  France. 
English  help  alone  forced  Junot  to  conclude 
tiie  Convention  of  Cintra.  Henceforth  Por- 
tugal was  the  basis  of  operations  against  the 
French  during  the  whole  Peninsular  War. 
Government  and  army  became  alike  de- 
pendent on  England,  and  the  Portuguese 
troops  disciplined  by  Bereeford,  proved  no 
unworthy  allies  of  the  English  under  Welling- 
ton. The  conclusion  of  the  war  left  Por- 
tugal, where  the  liberal  spirit  was  rising,  in 
the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  government  of  a 
king  who  had  sought  in  Brazil  a  secure 
refuge  from  the  French.  In  1822  a  con- 
stitution was  obtained ;  but  in  1824  an  abso- 
lutist reaction  under  Don  Miguel  took  place; 
which  was  renewed  in  1828.  Canning  exerted 
all  his  enorgiee  in  favour  of  the  constitutional 
party.  But  after  his  death  the  Wellington 
ministry  took  a  neutml  attitude,  which  prac- 
tically meant  supporting  Don  Miguel.  The 
heroic  struggle  Dona  Marii  provoked,  how- 
ever, much  sympathy,  and  in  1833  an  ijipgTi^ 
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expeditioii  under  Kapier  powerfully  aasiated 
in  the  triamph  of  the  constitutional  party, 
and  the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France, 
and  Spun  with  Fortusal  guanmteed  tiieir 
flucceBB.  In  1836  the  Methuen  Treaty  was 
annulled.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the 
long  commercial  dependence  which  the  treaty 
had  occasioned  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  show 
ita  results. 

Scluifer,  QtfchichU  wn  Portugal ;  Bonchot, 
Bitloire  de  Portugal  et  de  §ti  Coloni*$j  Panli, 
Qetehiehte  mm  England ;  ScbaAZ,  Bnqlitche 
SanAAaptAitik;  ]h«  firitich  Jfcrcltant;  Habou, 
War  of  ih*  Swention  in  Spain ;  The  JKigMa  of  an 
Aiffluhman  in  PortHgol ;  Ha^er,  PenimimXor 
War :  Cazuota,  Th*  Marowt  i^Fomha'. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

FortUlfal,  Thb  Jovkkbt  of,  was  the 
name  given  to  the  expedition  nnderfaken  in 
the  year  1589  for  1^  poipose  wresting  the 
FortugueM  crown  fnan  Fliilip  of  Spain,  and 
bestowing  it  on  Don  Antonio,  the  pretended 
rightful  aovereign,  who  was  an  iUegitimato 
sou  of  Henry  of  Portugal.  The  expedition, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  and  Sir  John  Iiorris,  and  consisted  of 
fifty  vessels  carrying  16,000  men,  sailed  in 
March,  1689.  Corunna  was  the  first  place 
attacked;  much  damage  was  done  to  the 
shipping,  and  part  of  th£  town  was  burnt, 
whilst  Sir  John.  Norris  defeated  a  large  force 
of  Spaniards,  who  bad  come  to  relieve  the 
<aty.  Drake  then  sailed  up  the  Tagos  to 
Lisbon,  whilst  Sir  John  Norris  landra  at  a 
place  cfdled  Pdniche  and  marched  oreriand  to 
join  him,  proclaiming  Don  Antonio  on  the 
way.  Lisbon,  however,  was  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  the  country  refused  to  rise  for  the 
pretender,  and  in  May  the  expedition  returned 
home,  Iiaving  failed  in  its  primaiy  object, 
though  it  had  the  effect  of  inspiriting  the 
English. 

Fost-VatL  Casb  of  tks.  On  the  acoes- 
rion  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  it 
becaqpe  a  question  whether  hts  Scottish  sub- 
jocts,  bom  after  his  accession  to  the  English 
throne  lpo»t-nati),  were  aliens  in  England 
or  not.  The  Scots  contended  that  they  were 
not,  and  the  same  view  was  taken  by  the 
ju^es  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House 
of  CommouB  it  wa«  contended  thai  a  itatnte 
would  be  required  to  naturalise  them.  The 
point  was  decided  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber,  when  the  friends  of  an  in&nt  bom 
in  Scotland  after  1603  sought  to  establish  his 
right  to  hold  land  in  England.  Ton  of  the 
twelve  judges  decided  that  the  pott-natus  was 
not  an  alien  in  England. 

Btst«  TViob,  iL  A»;  Gardiner,  HM.  o/  Sm., 

Foyninn,  Sir  Edward  {d.  1612),  after 
a  distinguished  military  career  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  Lord-Deputy  by  Henry  VII. 
soon  after  his  accession.  He  was  very 
Bucceesful  both  in  subduing  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  York,  and  in  quelling  the  native 
Irish  rebels  in  Ulster,  and  along  the  borders 


of  the  Pale.  He  reduced  the  eastern  portaon 
of  the  island  to  order.  His  period  of  govern- 
ment is  specially  noted  for  the  passing  in 
December  (1649)  of  the  famous  statute  known 
as  "  Poynings'  Act,"  b^  which  it  was  enacted 
that  all  existing  Enghwb  laws  should  be  in 
force  in  Ireland,  and  that  no  Parliament 
should  be  held  in  Ireland  without  the  sanction 
of  the  king  and  council,  who  should  also  be 
able  to  dinllow  statutes  paaaed  by  the  Irish 
Houses.  Thus  the  legisIattTe  independanoB 
of  the  English  colony  in  Irdand  was  at 
an  end.  "  Poynings' Act "  remained  in  Itsice 
4or  three  oentoxies,  tiU  repealed  in  1782. 

[IHELAHD.]  * 

Fr8BCip6f  Thb  Writ  of,  was  a  per* 

emptory  command  addressed  to  the  ^eriff, 
ordering  him  to  send  a  particular  cause  to  bo 
tried  in  the  king's  court,  instead  of  the  local 
court.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  great  grievance, 
and  by  section  34  of  Magna  Charta  its  use 
was  limited. 

FnmtlUlizet  Statutes  op.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  tiiere  seem  to  have  been  two 
forms  of  papal  exaction  more  distasteful  to 
the  Ene^sh  Parliament  than  any  othen: 
the  one— of  no  modem  standing  even  then 
— the  right  claimed,  and  often  exercised,  by 
the  Pope  of  giving  away  Church  benefices 
in  England  to  men  of  hie  own  choice,  and 
often  to  aliens;  the  other,  his  persistent 
action  in  assuming  to  himself  and  his  curia 
the  right  of  deciding  cases  of  lav  irtiich 
ought  properly  to  have  been  dealt  with  by 
the  king's  courts  at  home.  Against  each  m 
these  abuses  the  Parliaments  u  the  middle  of 
Edward  IIL's  reign  aimed  statutes :  at- 
tempting to  check  the  first  abuse  bv  the 
Statut*  of  Provitort  (1360—61],  anti  tlie 
second  W  the  first  StatvU  of  J^temmirt 
(1363).  By  the  latter  of  these  two  statutes 
the  king  "  at  the  grievous  and  damorous 
complaints  of  the  great  men  and  the  commons 
of  his  realm  of  England,"  enacts  that  all  his 
liege  people  of  every  condition  who  refer  any 
matter  properly  belonging  to  the  king's  court 
to  any  jurisdiction  outside  the  realm  shall  ha 
allowed  two  months  within  which  to  appear 
before  the  king's  Council,  his  Chancery,  or  bis 
justices  of  eimer  bench,  &c.,  to  answer  for 
their  contempt  of  the  king's  rights  in  trans- 
ferring their  cases  abroad.  "  If,"  the  statute 
continues,  "  they  faU  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  t^e  due  time,  their  lands  and  chattels  are 
all  forfeited  to  the  king ;  thoir  persons  are 
liable  to  be  seized,  and  if  not  found,  the 
offenders  are  to  be  outlawed."  Two  ^inga 
are  worth  noticing  with  reference  to  the 
statute:  first,  that  the  clergy  are  not  men- 
tioned as  petitioning  for  its  enactment  or 
assenting  to  it ;  and,  second,  that  although 
the  measure  is  plainly  levelled  against  ^e 
pretensionB  of  the  Eotnan  Curia,  yet  its  aim 
IS  nowhran  stated  in  the  body  of  tiie  Act 
Theie  -were  aereral  subsequent  Statatea  of 
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Pnemonure.  The  later  and  fuller  are  natorally 
more  often  called  the  itatute,  as  in  a  way 
thej  superseded  the  earlier.  The  name  is 
more  eapecially  reserved  to  an  Act  passed  in 
the  sixteenth  year  of  Kichard  II.  (1393).  In 
this  statute  it  is  pkiitly  stated  that  the  right 
of  recoverin);  the  presentation  to  a  chnrch 
benefice  "  belongeth  only  to  the  king's  court 
by  the  old  i?ght  of  hia  crown  as  used  and  ap- 
proved in  the  time  of  all  his  prc^nitors,  kings 
of  England."  The  statute  then  proceeds 
to  condemn  the  practice  of  pa^l  translation, 
and  after  reheaising  the  promise  of  the  tiuee 
estates  of  the  realm  to  support  the  king  in 
his  rights,  enacts  without  any  circumlocution, 
"  that  if  any  purchase,  or  pursue,  in  the 
Court  of  Rome,  or  elsewhere,  such  trans- 
lations, processes,  excommunications,  hulls, 
&c."  he  and  his  notaries,  counsellors,  and 
ahettors  shall  forfeit  all  their  lands  and  tene- 
ments, goods,  and  chattels  to  the  king,  while 
the  offenders  themselves  are  to  be  attaobed  and 
brought  before  the  king  and  his  oonndl,  or  be 
proceeded  against  by  writ  of  Prtemmire  faciaa, 
as  is  ordained  in  ouier  Statutes  of  Provisors. 
It  is  from  the  phrase  Pramunira  faciaa  that 
tiie  whole  enactment  has  derived  its  name. 
These  are  the  opening  words  of  the  writ 
directed  to  the  ofaoer,  mdding  him  forewarn 
the  offender  when  and  where  be  is  to  appear 
to  answer  to  the  chaiges  brought  against  him* 
The  word  Pramunire  is  said  to  be  a  cormp- 
tion  of  Pramonera,  to  forewarn.  The  scope 
of  these  Fnemunire  Acts  was  still  further 
enlarged  under  2  Henry  IV.,  S  HenirV.,  4c. 
Hie  Statutes  of  Praemunire  were,  howerer, 
constantly  disregarded.  Papal  provision  be- 
came in  the  1 6th  century  the  most  nsual  way  of 
appointing  to  bishoprics.  The  custom  of  grant- 
ing dispensations  from  the  statute  had  much 
influence  on  the  growth  of  the  King's  dispens- 
ing power.  It  was  by  a  dexterous  manipulation 
<A  Uie  clause,  which  included  the  abettors  of 
a  breach  of  the  Statute  of  Prsmunire  in  the 
penal^  due  to  the  prime  offender,  that 
Henry  Vm.  laid  tiie  whole  body  of  the 
cleif^  at  his  meroy  in  1631  for  having 
acknowledged  the  legatine  authority  cn 
Wolsey;  and  the  king's  pardon  was  only 
bought  by  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  their 
aokmiwledgment  of  him  as  supreme  head  of 
the  church.  Under  Elizabeth,  to  refuse  tiie 
oath  of  supremacy  was  made  a  braach  of  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire;  and  also  to  defend 
the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  England,  or  to 
support  a  Jeenit  college,  or  any  popish 
seminary  beyond  the  sea.  By  later  enact- 
ments the  poialties  following  a  breach  of  this 
statute  have  been  extended  to  offmoes  very 
different  from  thoee  which  were  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Fnemunire. 

BttttMtm  of  th4  BMhn ;  Stnbba.  Com*.  Bi*. ; 

BMvea,  HUvn  of  AtffUih  Lam,  Sir  T.  E. 

Tomlliu,  Law  DietwiiMtrv. 

Fnijw  Book,  or,  pn^ly,  the  Book 
of  Common  Fxanr,  it  the  litm^  I 
■tsi>-27 


of  the  Church  of  England,  ordained  by 
law  for  natitmal  use.  Before  tiie  Keforma- 
tion,  Latin  service-books  were  in  use 
throughout  Christendom,  founded  upon  a  com- 
mon model,  but  containing  considerable  varia- 
tions. The  prayers  for  various  hoots  of  the 
day  were  cmtained  in  the  Bieviary;  the 
order  for  odehrating  the  Holy  Communion  in 
the  Missal.  There  was  also  a  manual  of  de- 
votions in  English  called  the  Prymer,  current 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  desire  of  the 
Tofonning  party,  headed  by  Cranmer,  was 
for  greater  simcdicity  and  intdligilnlify  in 
the  service-bookB,  and  Cranmer  steadily 
moved  in  that  direction.  In  1641  a  new 
edition  of  part  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  was 
issued ;  and  in  1642  Cranmer  notified  to 
Convocation  the  King's  pleasure  that  the 
service-books  should  be  examined,  corrected, 
and  reformed  of  all  superstitious  prayers. 
A  committee  of  bishops  and  divines  sat  for  that 
purpose  and  prq»ared  materials  for  the  future. 
Portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  ordered  to 
be  read  in  English  in  churches ;  and  in  1644 
the  Litany,  which  was  already  in  English  for 
use  in  procesnons,  was  revised  by  Cranmer. 
In  1645  was  issued  the  "King's  Prymer," 
which  contained  the  Creed,  the  Lcnrd'a 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Coaunandmoita,  and  several 
canticles  and  odleota,  as  well  as  the  lituiy 
in  English. 

In  uie  rei^  of  Edward  YI.  the  work  of 
liturgical  revision  first  bore  definite  fruit.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  reign.  Convocation  and 
Parliammt  ordered  the  Communion  to  be 
administered  under  both  kinds;  and  a  com- 
mittee of  divineB  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
"The  Older  of  Communion,"  which  was 
published  in  1648.  This,  however,  was  only 
a  temporary  measnre  for  immediate  use.  Tho 
commissioners  applied  themselves,  under 
Ctanmer's  presidenoy,  to  the  task  of  framing 
a  oomptete  Book  of  Prayer.  They  cconpleted 
their  labours  witiiin  the  year,  and  snlnnitted 
the  Book  to  Parliament,  by  whic^  it  was 
accepted.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in 
Jan.,  1649,  ordered  the  Book  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  evening  (A  Whit  Sunday. 
The  objects  of  the  compilers  of  this  Book  are 
stated  in  their  preface  to  be  (I)  the  formation 
of  a  uniform  use  for  the  whole  realm,  ^2}  the 
simplification  of  rubrics,  (3)  the  reading  of 
the  whole  Psalter  in  order,  (4)  the  continuous 
reading  of  the  Bible,  (6)  Uie  omistfui  of 
needless  interruptions,  (6)  conformity  to  the 
pure  Word  of  the  Scripture,  (7)  the  formation 
of  a  Prayer-book  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.  followed 
closely  on  the  Prymer  for  morning  and  even- 
ing prayer,  so  as  to  make  as  little  change  a* 
possible.  Its  chief  differences  from  tiie 
Prayer-book  now  in  use  are — (1)  Matins  and 
Evensong  began  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
ended  with  the  Third  Collect.  (2)  The  Litany 
followed  the  Communion  office,  and  there 
were  no  instmottcKis  for  its  use.   (8)  In  the 
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Commanion  office  the  Commandments  were 
not  read;  the  prayera  were  ^oBemMy 
arranged,  and  induaed  a  mention  of  iao 
Virgin  and  prayers  for  the  dead;  there  waa 
an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Qhost  before  oon- 
seoration ;  the  words  used  in  giving  the 
elements  were  only  the  first  clause  of  the  two 
now  in  use ;  the  priest  was  ordered  to  stand 
"  afore  the  midst  of  the  altar";  the  old  vest- 
ments, albs  and  copes,  were  prescribed  for  the 
oelsbtant;  water  was  viixad  with  the  wine. 
(4)  In  ttie  Baptismal  Service  a  form  of  exor- 
cism waa  used ;  trine  immersion  was  directed ; 
the  child  waa  arrayed  after  baptism  in  a 
white  garment,  called  a  ehritom,  and  was 
anoint^  with  oil  on  the  head.  f5]  The 
Burial  Service  contained  prayers  for  the 
dead,  and  i^ovirion  was  nude  for  a  Gom- 
munion  at  a  burial. 

This  Frayer-book  was  well  rooeivod  by  the 
people  generally ;  but  an  influx  of  foreigners 
brought  to  England  opinions  mor«  decidedly 
Calvmistio.  The  Prayer-book  was  no  sooner 
in  use  than  a  small  party  called  for  its  re- 
vision. They  prerailed  with  the  King,  who 
again  appointed  a  committee,  with  Cranmer 
at  its  head.  In  their  work  the  committee 
asked  the  opinions  of  the  learned  foreignera, 
Peter  Martyr  and  Buoer.  The  results  of 
this  revisioa  was  the  Seoond  Prayer-book  of 
Edward  VI.,  which  was  published  in  1552. 
It  added  the  introductory  portion  of  Morning 
and  Evening  Prayer,  appointed  the  Litany 
to  be  used  aa  at  present,  added  the  Decalogue 
to  the  Communion  office,  reduced  ita  prayers 
to  the  order  in  which  they  now  occur, 
omitting  the  points  noticed  above ;  directed 
the  priest  to  stand  *'at  the  north  side  of  the 
table,"  and  to  wear  no  vestment  save  the 
sarplioe.  The  tendency  of  the  alterations 
made  are  moat  ctearly  seen  in  the  nhatitntion 
of  the  second  clause  now  used  at  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  elements  for  the  first  clause, 
which  was  omitted.  The  Seoond  Prayer-book 
ahowed  no  desire  to  retain  old  usee  because 
they  were  old,  but  was  a  movement  towards 
the  doctrines  of  the  Continental  reformers. 

The  Second  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI. 
had  acaroely  time  to  come  into  ose  before  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  "MaTian  reaction. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  in  1658, 
she  behaved  with  great  caution,  and  waa 
crowned  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman 
PontificaL  A  committee  was,  however,  ap- 
pointed  flarbr  in  1669  to  oompare  the  two 
Booto  «t  Edward  VI.  and  correot  them. 
The  commission,  of  which  the  chief  mover 
was  Edward  Guest,  after  Biahop  of  Roches- 
ter, decided  in  favour  of  Edward  VI. 'a  Second 
Prayer-book,  with  a  few  alterations.  These 
were  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  the  revised 
Pra]rer-book  came  into  use  oa  June  24,  1559. 
The  alterationB  were  not  important,  bnt  were 
aigniflcant  of  Elisabeth's  desire  for  oompre- 
benrion.  The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  seMmd 
year  of  Edward  VX.  were  leoogniaed;  the 


two  clauses  in  the  administration  of  the 
elements  at  the  Communioii  were  pnt  tog^hm 
as  they  are  now ;  a  petition  was  omitted  from 
the  Litany — "  From  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
all  his  detestable  enramities.  Good  Lord 
deliver  us." 

Again  the  retom  of  exilea  from  the  Con- 
tinent brought  discord,  and  the  Pcritaa 
party  desired  another  revision.  At  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  the  King  agreed  to  hear  the 
Puritan  demands  at  a  conference  at  Bainptaa 
Court  in  1603.  The  Puritana  met  with  little 
attention,  and  the  changes  made  in  the 
Prayer-book  were  slight ;  ^ief  of  them  was 
the  addition  of  the  Thanksgiving  Prayers, 
and  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Catechism. 
Charles  I.  attempted  to  force  on  Scotland  the 
use  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  his  attempt 
led  to  a  revolution.  Under  the  Commimwealth 
the  Prayer-book  was  swept  away.  After  the 
Restoration,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
Savoy,  in  1661,  between  twelve  bishops  and 
twelve  Presbyterians,  to  discuss  the  wishes  of 
the  Presbyterians  for  a  revision  ot  the 
Prayer-book.  lUs  Conference  did  not  show 
much  attempt  at  conciliation  on  either  side. 
A  otnnmittee  of  bishops  was  again  appointed 
to  revise  the  Prayer-book,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Presby- 
terians. What  alterations  were  made  rather 
increased  than  diminished  the  scruples  of  the 
Puritans  sgainat  receiving  the  work.  The 
revised  Flayer -book,  finally  reduced  to 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  have  it,  wis 
approved  by  Parliament,  and  its  use  was 
enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662. 
Some  printed  copies  were  carefully  compared 
with  the  original,  were  then  sealed  with  the 
Great  Seal,  and  were  sent  to  all  cathednl^ 
to  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  to  the 
Tower,  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  Since  then 
the  Sealed  Books  have  remained  the  standard 
for  preserving  the  Prayer-book  in  ita  original 
form.  It  is  true  that  in  1689  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  each  alterationa  "as 
might  reconcile,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
differences."  Bat  Convocation  waa  opposed 
to  all  ohange,  and  the  proposals  were  never 
crauidered. 

Palmer,  Oriyintt  Lit^rgiea;  Vlimtler,  Oa  tk« 
Bock  <tf  CommoN  Pray«r ;  Prootv,  HxMon  ^ 
th$  Boik  uf  Cvnuum  ProMt:  LttitniMt  of  XtM 

t7ths Faiksr Sodetr).  [H.  C] 

Amogati'VBf  Tub  Botal.  Prerogative 
has  been  aefined  as  an  exclusive  privilege. 
Hiatorically  considered,  it  is  not  much  more 
than  the  legal  exercise  of  tbe  royal  antho- 
rity.  An  old  judge  expounded  it  as  "that 
law  in  case  of  the  king  which  is  law  in 
no  case  of  the  subject."  "  It  is  of  blood," 
Bacon  said,  "  to  the  Common  I^w ;  it 
spmng  from  sources  akin  to  those  from 
which  the  Common  Iaw  has  sprang ;  it  did 
for  the  kmg  and  still  does  for  the  crown, 
what  the  Oommcm  Jaw  did  for  the  subject." 
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"  It  grew,"  Bays  Bishop  Htnbbs,  "  out  of  cer- 
tain oonditioafl  of  the  national  life,  some  of 
which  existed  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
others  were  the  products  of  that  great  change, 
and  others  resulted  from  the  peculiar  course 
of  Homy  II.  and  his  desoendants."  Before 
1877  it  had  actually  or  virtually  parted  with 
HMMt  of  its  legislative  and  taxing  powers. 
Caiief  among  its  admitted  and  exclusive 
|>owen  at  this  time  were  those  of  calling, 
mtermpting,  and  dismissing  Parliaments, 
of  ratifying  legisktion,  of  creating  peers, 
and  oonferring  every  form  of  honour,  of 
makuig  dties  and  borouf^  of  pardoning 
criminals,  of  nwotiating  with  ttveign  powers, 
of  declaring  and  oonduotiog  war,  of  nominat- 
ing to  Churoh  dignities  and  presenting  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  benefices,  of  appoiating  all 
public  officials,  of  coining  money,  regulating 
trade,  fixing  weights  and  measures,  and  es- 
tabKdiing  markets  and  havens.  And  a  law 
of  onoertain  date,  but  given  as  17  Edw.  XL, 
called  iVmyoftvaiiiyw,  addstothssethecns* 
tody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  wreck  of  the  sea, 
whales  and  stoi^eons,  and  the  right  to  the 
lauds  and  goods  of  attainted  felons.  And, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  advantages  are 
still  conceded  to  Prerogative.  But  besides 
these  it  then  claimed,  and  despite  a  long  and 
stubborn  oi^Mwtion  oontinned  to  ezerdse,  the 
xi^^ts  of  purveyance^  and  (rf  issuing  commis- 
aiHis  of  array  with  all  the  manifold  accom> 
panimente  and  oonsequenoes  of  both.  A 
power  to  dispense  with  and  even  suspend  the 
operation  of  a  statute  was  also  among  its  de- 
mands. Snoh  was  the  medinval  measure  of 
Prerogative  at  its  widest  possible  le^  stretch, 
thon^  even  to  this  a  king  like  ^chard  II., 
in  his  days  of  absolutism,  would  seek  to  give 
an  nnquestionaUy  illegal  extension.  During 
the  oonstitntional  nue  <d  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty  the  tendency  opposite  to  Bichard's  set 
in,  thatof  not  only  duloaging  Prerogative  from 
its  disputed  position,  but  alao  of  placing  its  le- 
gitimata  exercise  under  Parlianumtary  oontnj. 
The  Tudor  deqtotism,  however,  forced  this  to 
yield  in  its  turn ;  and  for  a  time  it  became 
the  fashion  to  strain  the  principle  to  the  ut- 
moat,  and  give  it  a  practically  unbounded 
sphere  of  action.  The  hi^  prerogative  doc- 
trine then  came  into  vogue,  which  vested  in 
the  king,  bendes  his  orounary  powv  limited 
by  law,  an  extraordinary  power  as  extensive 
as  the  whole  province  of  government,  to  be 
resorted  to,  if  tiie  safety  of  the  Commonweal 
were  judged  by  Gib  king  to  require  its  appli- 
cation, when  the  constitntional  resources  of 
auth<»ify  were  deemed  inadequate.  Tlus  was 
pahmpK  what  Bacon  meant  wbm  he  described 
jplreragative  as  **  the  accomplishment  and  per- 
fection ti  the  Common  Law,"  stepping  in  to 
the  reeone  of  the  State  when  the  Common 
Law  was  found  wanting.  At  the  same  time 
the  erection  of  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and 
the  granting  of  roonc^liee  were  regarded  as 
«mnd  by  ttu  ngolar  prerogative.  The 


dangerous  doctrine  and  the  questionable  prac- 
tices were  effaced  for  ever  by  the  action  of 
the  Long  Parliament.  But  the  dispensing 
and  suspending  powers  still  lingered ;  Charled 
II.  and  James  II.  employed  them  without 
Bcmple.  These,  however,  were  finally  extin- 
guiiihed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Bevolu- 
tion  started  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Prerogative;  it  was  left  with  most  of  ita 
powers  mdmpaired,  and  some  of  them  even 
strengthened,  but  their  exercise  was  gradually 
drawn  under  the  efficient  control  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  now  belongs  to  a  body  of  min- 
istors  who  are  responsible  for  it  to  the  Com- 
mons and  Om  country,  and  are  virtually 
chosen  and  dismissed  by  both. 

Allen,  Bit*  omI  Qrvwth  of  t\t  Royal  Prtngativ* 
in  Bnnland;  the  Constitatloaal  Hiatoriea  of 
Hallam,  Hsy,  and  Stnbbs.  [J.  K.] 

Pnn,  Thb  Libbbtt  or  thb,  was  only 
secured  uter  long  and  arduous  struggles. 
Soon  after  the  invention  of  printing  the  i»«ss 
throughout  Europe  was  ^aced  imder  the 
severe  censorship  of  the  Chnrch,  and  after 
the  Reformation  this  oensonhip  became 
in  England  part  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Printing  was  granted  as  a  monimily,  confined 
by  reguatioos  issued  by  the  BUr  Chamber 
under  Mary  to  the  Statimiera'  Company ;  and 
-under  EUiiabeth  it  was  int^dicted,  except  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  tlw  licensing 
being  placed  in.  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Bishop  of  London,  on 
special  occasions  in  those  of  the  queen's 
printer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  law-books  with 
one  of  the  chief  justices.  Mutilation  was 
inflicted  on  transgressors  of  the  law;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  fttubbes.  Further 
restrictions  were  imposed  by  the  Star  Chamber 
under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1637  the 
number  of  master-printers  was  limited  to 
twenty,  and  of  letter-founders  to  four.  The 
penalty  for  j)rinting,  bookbinding,  or  letter- 
founding  without  a  lioenoe  was  whijqong, 
the  pillory,  and  im|>risonroent ;  and  even  new 
editions  of  anthonsed  books  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  licensers.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  these  persecutions  that  the  Sist  newspaper, 
T\0  Weekly  Nncet,  appeared  (IS41],  and  it 
was  folloirad  after  the  fall  of  the  Star 
Chamber  by  large  quantities  of  tmcta  and 
newspapers.  The  censorship  was,  however, 
contmued  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  Independent  writers  were  suppressed 
with  such  severity  as  to  call  forth  from 
Milton  a  noble  vindicati(ni  of  freedom  of 
opini<ai  in  t^e  AnopagitiM.  After  the  Res- 
toration came  the  licensing  Act  of  1662,  by 
which  printing  was  confined  to  London,  Yoilt, 
and  the  two  univerntiee,  and  the  number  of 
master-printers  was  limited  to  twenty  as 
before,  and  all  new  works  subjected  to  exa- 
mination by  an  officer  called  the  licenser. 
Its  cruel  prorisions  wwe  used  with  terrible 
haishness  oy  the  Hcenser  Roger  L'Estrange, 
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and  all  newspapers  stopped  except  the  Official 
London  Gazette  and  the  Obaervator.  The  Act 
expired  in  1679,  but  was  revived  at  the 
accession  of  James  II.,  and  continued  until 
169(>,  when  the  renewal  of  tlie  censorship  of 
tiie  press  wai  negatived  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  press  was  now  &ee  in  theory ;  hut  still 
suffered  considerable  reatrictionB  in  practice 
from  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  law  of  libeL  The 
first  Stamp  Act  (q.v.)  was  imposed  in  1712, 
partly  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue,  partly 
as  a  check  npon  tiie  scurrility  of  the  cheaper 
t  papen.  It  was  gradually  raised  to  foorpence, 
ana  in  1820  it  was  imposed  hy  one  of  the 
Six  Acta  upon  tracts  ana  kindred  publications. 
Evasions  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  frequent, 
Hud  were  severely  punished  by  the  State. 
In  1836,  however,  the  stamp  duties  on  newg- 
papers  were  reduced  to  one  vtsxaj,  and  in 
1866  they  were  altogetherabandonecC  Another 
tax  on  knowledge,  the  paper  duty,  ires 
abolished  in  1861.  The  law  of  libel  wsa  ex- 
ceedingly ill-defined,  and  was  frequently  used 
as  an  mstmment  of  government  oppression 
under  William  III.  and  Anne,  among  its 
victims  being  Defoe  and  Steele.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  however,  who  was  comparatively 
indifierent  to  attack,  allowed  it  to  slumber 
during  his  long  administration,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  accession  of  George  III.,  when 
public  opinion  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the 
corruption  of  Parliament,  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  press  came  into  collision  sAain. 
Wilkes,  by  the  fomous  "No.  46"  of  the 
North  Briton,  raised  the  question  of  the  right 
to  arrest  authors  and  printers  of  an  obnoxious 
publication  on  a  general  warrant,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Then  came  Junius's 
*'  Letter  to  the  Kii^,"  the  trial  for  the  republi- 
cation of  which  by  the  bookseller  Almon 
established  the  important  doctrines  that  a 
publisher  was  criminally  liable  for  the  acts 
of  his  servants,  and  that  a  joiy  had  no  right 
to  determine  the  criminality  of  a  libel  The 
latter  theory  was,  however,  evaded  at  the 
trial  of  Woodfall,  the  original  publisher,  who 
was  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  '*  printing 
and  publishing  only; "  it  was  the  subjeot  of 
frequent  comments  of  a  hostile  nature  in  both 
hoiues  <^  Parliament,  and  was  vigorously  com- 
batted  by  Erskine  in  the  cases  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asai^  in  1779,  and  ol  Stockdale  in  1789, 
Finally,  in  1 792,  Fox's  Libel  Act  established 
the  important  principle  of  the  right  of  juries 
to  find  a  general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty  on  the  whole  matter. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
nnfortunately  produced  a  strong  reaction 
against  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Between 
1792  and  1820  the  Libel  Acts  were  frequently 
invoked.  The  ill-advised  prosecutions  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  administmtion  in  1830 
and  1831  were  the  last  important  attempts  to 
suppress  the  free  written  expression  of  opinion. 
Since  that  time  the  press  has  been  completely 


free  to  discuss  public  men  and  measures. 
Moreover  its  position  has  been  established  on 
a  firmer  basis  by  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act 
(1843),  by  which  a  defendant  in  a  case  of 
defamatory  libel  is  allowed  to  plead  that  it  is 
true,  and  that  its  pnUication  is  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  by  which  publishers  are  no 
longer  held  liable  for  the  unauthorised  acts  of 
their  servants.  Measures  for  the  suppreBflion 
of  newspapers  have  frequently  formetl  part  tA 
the  Irish  coercion  Acts. 

Hallam,  Coiut.  Hwt.  chs.  xiii.  zv. ;  Ibr,  Cnut. 
Hiat.,  IL,  oha.  ix.  and  x.  i  HUeuHaj,  Sitt.  of 
Eng. ;  Orant.  Du  Sermapw  Pret*.  Se«  tlaa 
a  Ells.,  c.  2;  13  and  14  Charles  II.,  c.  33;  10 
AnUtO.  U}S2O«org«nL,a.a0;6ud7Tict., 
0.96. 

[L.as.] 

Pretender,  Thb  Om.  ISvuaxt,  Jambs 

Edwabo.] 

Pretender,  Thb  Youita.  ^tcabt, 

CUABI.B8  EdWABD.3 

Pride's  Purge  is  the  name  given  to 
the  violent  measure  by  which  (Dec.  6,  1648) 
the  army  excluded  a  large  number  of  the  Pres- 
byterians from  the  Parliament.  At  the  close  of 
1648  the  army  reeolved  to  bring  the  king  to  a 
trial,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  Vko  treaty  pro- 
ceeding between  him  and  the  Parliamest 
Parliament  on  Dec  6  decided  that  the  king's 
answers  to  their  proposals  offered  foundations 
for  a  peace.  The  army,  which  had  occupied 
London  on  Dec.  2,  surrounded  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  witii 
the  regiments  of  Colonels  Pride.  Hewson, 
and  Hardress  Waller.  Pride,  with  a  list  of 
names  in  bis  hand,  prevented  those  members 
from  passing  whom  tie  judged  fit,  and  locked 
up  those  who  resisted  The  number  of  those 
arrested  amounted  in  the  course  of  the  next 
day  to  47,  and  96  were  excluded.  On  the 
same  day  a  ^per,  called  the  "  Humble  Pro- 
posals and  Desires,"  was  presented  to  the 
members  still  sitting  on  behalf  of  the  council 
of  officers,  setting  forth  the  demands  of  the 
army.  The  Xbrase,  reduced  to  leas  than 
80  members,  decided  by  60  to  28  to  proceed 
with  the  considention  of  these  pro]K>salB 
(Dec  7),  and  in  the  next  three  weeks  reecmded 
its  late  votes,  and  determined  to  try  the  king. 

Prior,  Matthbw  (i.  1664,  d.  1721),  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  litenuy 
diplomatists  and  politicians  of  William  IIL's 
and  Anne's  reigns.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster and  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  Fellow.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  ctdti 
of  ib.0  Whig  party,  and  wrote  with  him  !*# 
City  Mouae  and  the  Country  Mouae,  a  satire  on 
Dijden's  Fable  of  the  Mind  and  the  Fttnther. 
Prior  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  congress  at 
the  Hague,  and  became  one  of  William's 
gentlemen  of  the  bedduunber.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Englitih  legation  at 
Byniflk  (1697),  and  wag  entrusted  with  tha 
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duty  of  brmg^n^  the  treaty  to  England.  Next 
year  he  was  sent  in  the  same  capacity  to  Fruace 
under  the  Duke  oi  Portland.  When  factions 
broke  out  in  the  court,  Prior  deserted  Portland 
and  attached  himself  to  Albemarle.  He  was 
appointed  Under  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
E&rl  of  Jersey,  but  was  removed  from  office 
on  the  retirement  of  that  nobleman.  In 
1701  he  was  elected  tar  East  Grinstead  and 
impointed  Cranmiasioner  oi  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Under  Anne  he  remained  oat  of 
&vour  while  the  Whigs  were  in  power ;  but 
in  July,  1711  he  was  sent  with  the  Abb£ 
Gualtier  to  Paris  with  propositions  for  peace. 
In  August,  *1712,  the  ministry,  weary  of 
the  Isn^gth  of  the  n^otiationa,  sent  Boling- 
broke  to  IHtris  to  shotian  tiie  work  by  personal 
conTersation  with  Toxty,  Prior  accompanied 
him,  and  on  Bolingbroke's  retain  he  was  left 
as  ohai^  d'afhirea,  without  regular  an« 
thority,  and  with  scanty  remittances.  Dis- 
grace rapidly  overtook  him  on  the  death  of 
Anne.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  England 
he  was  examined  before  the  Committee  of 
Safet;?-,  of  which  Walpole  was  chairman, 
(or  ms  share  in  the  negotiatiotu  for  peace. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  on  June  10  "Wa^le 
moved  an  impeachment  against  him,  but 
eventually  he  was  released  without  trial.  The 
xeet  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retiregaient. 

Johnson,  lAvf  0/  ths  PoiUj  tSmmalaj.Sitt. 
nfBng.;  Sbubop^  JMoho/'Qimmi.Aihm;  Prior's 
oolleotea  wow,  IndaAur  his  inoomplcte 
KMHoir  lirHts  OmiTfiM,wm  published  in  173S. 

Prisons,  Leoislation  on.  Ah  early  as 
1166  it  was  enacted  (by  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don, c.  7)  that  in  each  county  the  sherifi 
should  provide  a  gaol  at  the  king's  cost  if  one 
did  not  already  exist.  In  addition  to  these 
'*  common  gaols,"  some  Qie  law  courts  had 
special  prisons  connected  with  them,  such  as 
the  Marshal  sea,  attached  to  the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  Fleet  to  the  Star  Chamber  and  Chan- 
cery. Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  these  prisons  until  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  gaolers  were  paid,  not  by  sala- 
ries, but  by  the  fees  which  they  could  exact 
from  the  prisoners,,  and  men  were  often  re- 
tained long  after  their  innocence  had  been 
pronounced  because  they  coold  not  pay  the 
sums  demanded.  In  1728  the  discovery  of 
certain  cruelties  perpetrated  in  the  Fleet  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  com- 
mission. The  warden  and  his  agen^  were 
put  upon  their  trial  tor  murder,  but  were 
aoqnitted;  and  the  Act  passed  in  1729  to 
remedy  the  worst  evils  was  almost  useless. 
The  questitm  was  apparently  foi^otten  until 
Howaid  began  to  loveecute  his  inquiries.  In 
1774  two  acts  were  passed,  one  providing  that 
every  prisoner  against  whom  the  Grand  Jury 
failed  to  find  a  true  hill  should  be  immediately 
and  without  fee  released,  and  that  the  gaoler 
should  be  paid  from  the  county  rate;  and  the 
other  to  seonre  the  due  cleannng,  etc,  of 
priMms.  After  this  time  nonwoiu  statntM 


were  passed.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  those  of  1823,  1866,  and  1877.  The 
Act  of  1823  was  largelr  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  efforts,  and  introduced  a  dassiflcation 
of  prisoners.  In  1866  the  distinctioii,  which 
had  never  been  carefully  maintained,  between 
common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction — the 
latter  intended  only  for  convicted  criminals, 
waa  finally  aboU^ied;  and  what  was  far 
more  imptstant,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
cases  impriscmment  should  be  "separate," 
i^.,  solitary.  Finally,  the  Prison  Act  of 
1877,  which  is  now  uie  principal  statute  on 
the  subject,  gave  an  incr^sed  power  of  con- 
trol to  the  Home  Secretary  and  to  the  Prison 
Commissioners  aj^inted  cm  his  recommen- 
datitm.  It  is  to  be  added  that  between  tlu  years 
1863  and  1864  tian:^(»rtation  was  abolished, 
and  penal  servitude,  i^.,  imprisonment  with 
bard  labour  on  public  works,  substituted. 

Stephen.  HW.  Ofm.  Lav,  L,  ctL  ziU. ;  atat* 
TrUJt,  VOL  xrii.  (181S),  p.  897;  ll«m«ira  of 
HomntsndHn.  Ftf  [W.  J.  A.] 

Frob&t*  mad  JHTOroa.  Tub  Cocrt 
OP,  was  created  in  18S7,  and  received  the 
testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction, 
which  had  previously  been  vested  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  By  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  this  court,  together  with  the 
Admiralty  Court,  forms  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  High  Court  of  J  ustice. 

nmdamatiOlUi.  In  mediteval  and 
latra  times,  when  Uie  range  of  customary  and 
statute  law  was  still  comparatively  limited, 
and  many  practices  that  gave  concern  to 
kings  and  ministers  were  left  uncorrected 
thereby,  the  king  took  upon  himself  at  times 
to  supply  the  defect  by  issuing  proclamations, 
which  either  expanded  and  applied  the  provi- 
nons  of  already  existing  laws — in  any  case 
were  presumed  to  be  mir  deductions  from 
such  laws— or  were  independent  acts  of  pre- 
rogative. They  were  under  the  Plantagenet 
and  Lancastrian  kings  avowedly  temporary. 
Under  the  Tudors  proclamations  took  a  bolder 
tone,  and  began  to  encroach  on  the  domain  of 
legislation,  indeed  Id  1539  they  seem  to  have 
actually  entered  it.  In  that  year  was  passed 
the  astounding  Statute  of  PMoUmations,  which 
enacted  that  the  king,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  might  set  forth  jnvolamations,  with 
penalties  in  them,  as  obligatory  on  the  subject 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament,  provided  they  did 
no  damage  to  the  estates,  liberties,  or  persons 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  infringed  no 
law.  But  the  first  law  of  Edward  YI. 
repealed  this  measure.  In  Elizabeth's  rngn 
they  were  not  eeldom  used  to  supplement 
legislation,  assist  in  the  promotion  of  a 
potic>',  or  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
The  banishment  of  Anabaptists,  fasting  in 
Lent,  building  houses  round  London,  carrying 
da^ers,  or  wearing  long  rapieiB,  trading  with 
the  French  king's  rebels,  axe  a  few  of  the 
things  that  were  commanded  or  forbidden  in 
them  under  penalties,  anditisnotdevthat  very 
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miuiy  of  them  were  distinctly  illegal ;  statute 
law  certainly  warranted  some,  the  unstrained 
prerogative  others.  James  I.  resorted  to  the 
loaotioe  so  often,  and  pushed  it  so  decidedly 
across  the  boundaries  of  legality,  that  in  1610 
the  alarmed  Commons  made  it  a  subject  of 
formal  complaint,  alleging  that  the  king's 
proclamations  touched  the  liberty,  goods,  in- 
heritance, and  livelihood  of  men,  and  that 
there  Was  a  general  fear  thsy  would  grow  to 
the  strength  of  hm.  The  gtaveet  examples 
were  that  wluch  in  1604  dictated  rules  to  the 
constituencies  in  choosing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  those  which  forbade  new  buildings 
about  London,  and  the  making  of  starch  out  of 
wheat,  and  in  most  cases  disobedience  was 
made  ptmishable  in  the  Star  Chamber.  James 
gave  a  xeaseuriDg  reply,  and  oonBolted  his 
obisf  judfres.  An  important  conseqaence 
followed.  The  consulted  judges,  led  by  Coke, 
were  nnanimously  of  opinion  that  by  his  pro- 
clamation the  king  ooufd  not  create  an  offence. 
He  could  only  admonish  his  subjects  to  keep 
the  law,  and  could  not  make  an  offence 
punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber  if  it  were  not 
so  already.  James  frankly  accepted  this 
statement  of  the  law,  and  desisted  nom  issu- 
ing proclamations  imposing  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. But  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  proclamations 
were  greatly  multiplied,  especially  during  the 
long  cessation  of  Parliament.  For  staj'iug  in 
London  despite  a  prodamatiou  ordering 
country  gentlemen  with  their  Cunilies  back 
to  their  homes,  cme  Mr.  Palmer  was,  in 
1632,  fined  £1,000  by  the  Star  Chamber. 
*'  Tba  illegality  of  these  proclamations," 
aa>-s  HaUam,  "  is  most  unquestionable." 
It  is  curious,  however,  that  they  after- 
wards found  no  place  in  the  Grand  Bemon- 
strance.  In  the  ecclewastioBl  province  the 
sovereign's  action  in  this  respect  is  loss 
disputable.  Proclamations  for  and  against 
cmtain  religious  tenets,  practices,  and  ritual 
were  frequent  between  1629  and  1640.  That 
of  Charles  I.,  m  1626,  "for  the  establishing 
of  the  peace  of  the  Church,"  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples.  The  practi<»  survived,  but 
just  survived,  the  great  convulmon  of  1640-60. 
To  onl^  one  or  two  of  Charles  I  I.'s  reign  has 
exception  been  taken.  It  is  significant  that 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights.  Those  that  are  still  issued  by 
the  Privy  Council  are  invariably  warranted, 
sometimes  commanded,  by  the  statute  law. 

Brodie,  CoMt.  H£tf.;  Hallam,  Corut.  ffitt. 

[J.  B.] 

PropheayingW  was  the  name  given  in 
the  reign  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  to  meetings  of 
the  clergy,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
bishops,  foe  the  discussion  and  explanation  of 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  mertings,  which 
were  held  in  public  im  the  edification  of  the 
people,  were  presided  over  by  a  moderator, 
llu  system  began  during  the  -primaay  of 
Archbiahop  Parker,  and  were  very  obnozionB 


to  Elizabeth,  as  savouring  of  Puritanism. 
Most  of  the  bishops  were  in  favour  of  then, 
as  were  many  <d  the  Privy  Council,  and 
Archbishop  Grindal  was  setjnestered  lot  five 

years  from  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction  for 
refusing  to  put  down  the  "  propheeyings  "  at 
the  queen's  command.  They  were  nnaUy 
suppressed  by  a  special  command  of  EUizabeth, 
about  1577,  and  never  sntwequently  revived. 

Hoabeim,  Ecdu.  Htit:  BkDBn,  OuuLHiM.; 
Froud^HW.  <if  Ai«.;  Boc^  Ums  ^  ttm  AfA- 
bifhop*. 

Protector,  Thi  Titlb  of,  was  flnt 
given  to  the  governors  appointed  doriiu 
the  minori^  or  incapacity  of  the  king.  It 
was  borne  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  iMiring 
the  mintaity  of  Henry  VL  (or  in  his  absence 
by  the  Duke  of  QlonoestOT),  and  by  the  Ddhe 
of  York  in  1464,  and  again  in  1456  during 
Henry's  iUnees;  the  Duke  of  Glouoeeter  in 
1483,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset  from  1647 
(Jan.)  to  1648  (Oct.).   The  Honse  of  Lords, 
in  answer  to  Humfdvey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
thus  defined  the  meaning  of  the  word.    "  It 
was  advised  and  qipointed  "by  ao^ii^  of 
the  king  assenting  the  three  estates  of  this  land, 
that  ye,  in  absence  of  my  lord  your  brother 
of  Bedford,  should  be  chief  of  the  king's 
council,  and  devised  unto  you  a  name  different 
from  other  counsellors,  not  the  name  of  tutor, 
lieutenant,  governor,  nor  of  regent,  nor  no 
name  that  should  import  authority  of  gover- 
nance of  the  land,  but  the  name  of  protector 
and  defender,  wluch  importeth  '  a  peteonal- 
duty  of  attendance  to  the  actual  d^ence  of 
the  land,  as  well  against  enemies  outward  if  case 
required,  as  against  rebels  inward,  if  any 
were,  granting  you  therewith  certain  power, 
the  which  is  specifled  and  contained  in  an 
Aot  of  thesoid  ParlianMnt,  toandoieaa  long 
as  it  hked  the  Uog.'"   la  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  in  the  instntment 
signed  by  the  Privy  Council  on  Jan.  31,  1547, 
said  to  be  appointed  because  Uie  good  govern- 
ment of  the  realm,  the  safety  of  the  kin^;,  and 
'*the  more  certain  and  assured  direction  of 
his  a£Eaix8"  required  "that  some  special  roan 
of  the  number  aforesaid  (the  executors^  dicHild 
be  preferred  in  name  and  place  before  the 
other,  to  whom,  as  to  the  head  of  the  rest,  all 
strangers  and  others  might  have  access,  and 
who  for  his  virtue,  wisdom,  and  experience  in 
things,  were  meet  and  able  to  be  a  special 
remembrancer,  and  to  keep  a  most  certain 
account  of  all  our  proceedings."   The  title  t4 
Protector  given  to  Cromwell  (which  may  be 
compared  with   that  of     etutodea  liierMi* 
Artfflia,"  assumed  by  the  Long  I^liameot) 
was  chosen  because  it  was  not  altc^gethar  strange 
to  English  ears,  and,  perhaps,  also  because 
it   left  the  definite  form   of  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  republican,  an  ^>en 
quertion.   Cromwell's  title  was  "  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Conuntmwealth  oi  Enc^and, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.*'   It  was  givoi  to  him 
first  in  the  Lastmment  of  Qovenimentf  and 
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aft«r  hia  refoaal  to  sooept  the  crown,  confirmed 
by  the  Petition  and  Aavice. 

H^lAm,  Viddlf  Agtt:  Stubba,  Com*.  Hiit.; 
Vronda,  uiM.  of  Eng.  The  discuMions  on  the 
qnestion  of  th«  title*  of  kiiig  uid  Protector  ore 
tobefound  in  Bnrtoo,  Parltam«ntanfiHary.  See 
also  Cromwetrs  own  apeechea  la  Carljle'a 
OnrmmM,  and  WUUlooke'a  JCMNOnal*. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

PntMtaat  Bvftigefts  in  Bwglftnd. 

— As  soon  afl  the  Reformatioa  was  eatabhahed 
in  England,  this  country  became  the  prin- 
cipal resort  for  the  oppressed  Calvinista  of  the 
Low  Countriee  and  of  western  and  northern 
France,  iiut  aa  Switzerland  was  for  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  proyinoes  of  the  latter. 
Tho  immif^tioQ  began  before  the  end  of  King 
Honry  vill.'8  reign ;  it  received  a  powerful 
impulse  through  the  policy  which  guided  the 
ministers  of  King  Edward  Vt;  and  in  1660 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Protestants 
settled  in  London,  allowing  them  free  exer- 
cise of  their  reli^on,  and  appointing  the 
church  <rf  Anstinfnars  for  the  joint  worship 
of  Datoh,  Walloons,  and  Hugoenots.  The 
whole  community  was  placed  onder  the 
superintendence  of  John  A  Lasco,  a  devoted 
minister  who  had  abandoned  high  preferment 
as  a  Catliolic  priest  in  Hungair,  in  order  to 
found  a  Protestant  church  at  Emden,  in  East 
Friesland.  .DHvmi  from  his  chai^  there, 
A  Lasco  had  sought  refuge  in  England  in 
1548,  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
public  support  for  his  fellow  exiles,  A  few 
months  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
jugation of  Austintriars,  the  French-spoak- 
ing  portion  of  it — Huguenots  and  Walloons — 
separated  to  found  a  distinct  church  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  known  as  "  The  London 
Walloon  Church;"  in  ]840  they  removed  to 
St.  Martin's-le-Urand.  Meanwhile  colonies 
were  being  formed  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  silk-weavera  of  Canterbury  settled  there 
as  early  as  1647,  and  from  1661  until 
the  present  day,  although  now  their  in- 
dustry can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  they 
have  worshipped  in  the  txypt  of  tiie  cathe- 
dral. By  1675  colonies  were  in  exist- 
ence at  the  seaports  of  Southampton, 
WincJietsea,  Rye,  Dover,  Sandwich,  and  Yar- 
mouth ;  and  inland  at  Glastonbury,  Wands- 
worth, Maidstone,  Colchester,  Norwich,  Thet- 
ford,  and  Stamford.  Alt,  or  nearly  all,  of 
these  had  their  own  religious  services.  OthM* 
sporadic  Walloon  settlements  appear  to  have 
existed  at  Bnckingham,  Stony-Stratford, 
Newport-Pagnell,  and  other  places  in  the 
southern  Midlands.  *  In  the  first  years  of  this 
immigration  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  element 
seems  to  have  greatly  outnumbered  the 
HuguMiots.  An  account  of  the  year  1667 
reckons  2.993  Dutch  to  only  SI2  French 
within  the  City  of  London  proper ;  but  on  the 
south  coast  the  French  appear  to  have  almost 
exclusively  prevailed.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  Dutoh  in  the  renstance  to  Spanish  rule 
soon  pot  an  eoA  to  the  emigration  from  that 


quarter ;  and  the  issue  also  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1598),  which  g^ve  a  I^al  statos  to 
the  Calvmistic  oranmunity  in  France,  had  the 
natural  result  of  keeping  the  Huguenots  at 
home.  There  was,  therefore,  a  pause  in  the  in- 
flow into  England  until  the  fourth  quarter  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  measures 
preliminary  to  the  ravocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (1886),  had  their  effect  in  a  great 
maltipUcati<m  ot  the  French  settlements  in 
Engluid.  Between  1 686  and  the  b^jiuiin^  of 
the  eighteenth  century  no  lees  tlun  thirty 
French  churches  sprang  into  existence  in 
Lraidon  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Others 
arose  at  Bristol,  Barnstaple,  Bideford,  Ply- 
mouth, St<mehouse,  Dartmouth,  and  Exeter, 
at  Faversham,  at  Thorpe-le-Soken  in  Essex, 
and  in  Edinbui^h.  A  whole  set  of  colonies 
was  founded  in  Ireland,  at  Portarlington  and 
Youghal,  in  Dublin  (where  the  French  had 
three  chnrches),  as  also  at  Lisbum,  Waterford, 
Cork,  and  other  places.  The  last  influx  of 
Protestant  refogeea  was  that  of  the  mixed 
mnltitnde  oi  French  and  Gtormaoa  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Palatinate  in  1709; 
several  thousands  of  whom  w«re  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  the  majority,  prob- 
ably, sent  on  to  America,  Many  <n  the 
Knglish  congr^^tions  named  were  from 
the  beginning  attached  to  the  National 
Church ;  nearfy  all  in  time  bei»me  so.  The 
foreigners  soon  adapted  themselves  to  English 
customs,  and  although  they  e3n>erienced  much 
ojmontion  from  native  tradespeople,  were 
able  to  exercise  their  handicrafts  to  the  mgnal 
advantage  of  the  country.  There  are  few 
industries  that  have  not  benefited  by  the 
work  of  the  immigrants.  In  particnlar  may 
be  mention<>d  those  in  silk  (at  Canterbury 
and  Spitalfields),  linen,  cotton,  wool,  paper, 
beaver  (at  Wandsworth),  sailcloth,  glass,  &e. 
The  total  number  of  Uiose  who  settled  in 
English  territory  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  can  hardly  be  short  of 
80,000. 

J.  Sootherden  Bnni,  BH.  itfOu  Portig*  Pro- 
tutoMt  fi*/imM«  Mttlfd  in  Rngland.  IMS;  C. 
W«iaa,  Hitt,  of  tho  Frmeh  Prottrlant  Rtf»g»»; 
bk.  ill  (EngUah  traualatlo-i,  18H);  D.  C.  A. 
Agnew,  PrMmtmt  Exile»fr<m  Franet  in  tht 
JUitm  taiMM  Zir.  toA  Ed.,  isn,  «tc. ;  B.  L. 
Poole,  BM.  of  llu  fiu(rMnot«  of  f-a  Di^aiwn, 
eha.  iii.-lx.,  mo.  [B.  L.  P.] 

Pnufliaf  Bbutioks  with,  began  with 
the  cornmercial  and  crusading  intereonise 
between  England  and  the  Teutonic  <»der. 
The  towns  of  the  old  Prussian  state  were  all 
Hanse  Towns,  and  the  intimate  dealings 
between  England  and  the  Hansa  [Hansa] 
extended  to  Elbing,  Danzig,  and  Biga. 
At  last  rising  English  commerce  was  checked 
by  the  exclusive  system  of  the  Hansa. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
quarrels  between  Prussian  and  Eng^sh  mer- 
chants led  the  Hochtneistor  in  1386  to  confis- 
cate all  English  mratibants'  goods.  In  1386 
an  understanding  was  arrived  at,  but  the 
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deeire  of  the  English  for  more  privileges 
involved  constant  disputes  all  through  the 
fifteenth  century.  Despite  this,  crusading 
expeditions  to  help  the  Teutonic  knights  in 
their  stn^gle  against  the  heathen  were  not 
unJEreqaent.  In  1352  Dake  Henir  of  Lan- 
caster  took  the  cross,  and  in  1391  Thomas  of 
Gloucester  projected,  and  Henry  ol  Boling- 
broke  accomplished,  a  crusade  against  the 
Lithuanians.  Meanwhile,  relations  with 
Brandenburg  became  friendly  during  the 
tenure  of  the  Margraveship  by  the  Bavarian 
and  later  Luxemburg  houses.  The  Reforma- 
tion united  Prussia  and  Brandenburg  under 
the  Hohenzollem.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Bhenish  duchies  brought  the  Prussian  House 
into  relationB  with  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
The  close  connexion  of  the  HohenzoUems 
with  Holland,  at  first  a  cause  of  disunion 
with  England,  ultimately  became  a  bond  of 
connection.  The  Grreat  Elector's  last  act  was 
to  TAutribute  powerfnlly  to  the  Bevolution  of 
1688,  by  sencung  his  troops  into  Holland  to 
invade  England.  He  bad  felt  himself  threat- 
ened by  James  II.'s  alliance  with  Louis  XIV., 
and  had  strongly  urged  William  to  seize  the 
English  crown.  Common  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria, common  hostility  to  France,  now  united 
England  and  Prussia.  Frederick  I.,  the  first 
king,  married  the  sister  of  George  I.,  Sophia 
Charlotte.  His  son,  Frederick  William  I., 
married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 
of  George  I.  Frederick  William  I.  for  many 
years  remained  on  good  terms  with  England, 
la  1726  he  signed  the  Treaty  of  Hanorer; 
but  ■eoretty'  deserted  the  Ihiglish  for  the 
Austrian  aUiance,  imd  the  double  marriage 
prefect  by  which  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales 
was  to  marry  Wilhelmina,  the  king's  daughter, 
and  his  heir  Frederick,  the  Princess  Amelia 
of  Hanover,  was  never  carried  out.  The 
accession  of  George  II.  hardly  mended 
matters.  He  bore  no  goodwill  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  or  to  his  nephew  Frederick  II.,  who 
became  king  in  1740.  The  Elector  of  Han- 
over feared  the  growing  power  of  Prussia ; 
yet  so  important  was  Prussia's  help  against 
France  that  English  diplomacy  did  its  utmost 
to  compel  Maria  Theresa  to  acquiesce  in 
Frederick's  conquest  of  Silesia.  During  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  Frederick  found  in  Eng- 
land his  one  important  ally.  His  brilliant 
feats  of  strategy  won  him  great  popularity  in 
England,  where  he  was  regarded,  strangely 
enough,  as  the  "Protestant  Hero."  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  led,  however,  to  England's 
Budden  desertion  of  Prussia  in  a  way  that 
Frederick  never  forgave.  His  later  p(^cr  of 
fiusaian  alliance  was  laroely  the  retolt  of  his 
conviction  that  no  stable  alliance  could  be 
formed  with  England.  Frederick  William 
II.,  however,  found  in  England  an  all^,  first 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  next  in  the 
intervention  in  Holland  to  restore  the  House 
of  Orange,  and,  lastly,  in  the  war  against 
Berolutionary  France.    In  1796,  however. 


Prussia  concluded  peace  with  France  at  Basel, 
and  refused  to  join  the  second  coalition  of 
1799;  and  delayed  in  1806  to  join  the  war 
until  Austria  was  defeated  and  Prussia  itself 
threatened  by  the  French.  After  Jena  Pms- 
sia  was  compelled  by  Napoleon  to  exclude 
Englidi  manufacturers  and  join  in  Iti"  mea- 
sures to  reduce  the  power  of  his  great  enemy. 
The  War  of  Liberation  renewed  the  alliance 
"between  Prussia  and  England,  and  Blucher 
and  Wellington  destroyed  Ifapoleon's  last 
army  at  Waterloo.  The  Tory  government, 
after  the  Peace  of  1816,  found  in  Prussia  a  con- 
genial ally.  Since  then,  the  relations  between 
England  and  Prosaia  have  been  generally 
friendly.  The  refusal  of  Prussia  to  co-operate 
against  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War,  its 
attacks  on  Denmark  in  order  to  restore 
Schleswig-Holstein  to  Germany,  caosed  some 
discontent  in  England.  But  the  sympathy 
felt  for  the  power  which  alone  could  give 
onity  to  Germany,  and  the  ■.lliftnop  between 
the  courts,  wtdcb  culminated  in  the  marriage 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  have  been 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  general  friendliness, 
though  the  different  aims  and  objects  of  the 
two  countries  would  [oevent  any  very  inti- 
mate alliano& 

T<rfgt  BMehUkU  «««  Pmtun  ;  and  Scbus, 
SngUMU  Bandritgfeikiolite,  for  Uia  emrij  rala- 
tions  with  Pnunia  under  tJie  Teutonic  Enifflits 
andHaaaa.  Baaks,  £tt0.  Hut.;  Gulrla.  fVvd*. 
ricfe  fh«  Onat;  BeAtj,  lAf*  ol  SMa;  SbuMA, 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Prymitt,  Whliah  (i.  1600,  d.  1669), 
matriculated  at  Oxford  1616,  and  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  1620.  He  was  an  un- 
tiring student  of  ecdesiaBtical  and  1^^ 
antiquities,  a  bitter  Puritan,  and  a  voluminous 
writer  on  controversial  subjects.  In  1632  he 
published  a  work  ^titled  SUtrunmutix, 
attacking  tJtie  immorality  of  the  stagey 
and  containinif  words  supposed  to  reflect  on 
the  queen.  For  this  he  was  fined  £6,000  by 
the  Star  Chamber ;  degraded  from  his  d^ree 
and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  pilloried  and  to  lose  both  his 
ears.  Again,  in  1637,  for  attacking  the 
bishops  in  his  Jieus  frtm  Ipmeieh,  he  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  The 
Long  Farliammt  released  him,  and  declared 
these  sentences  illegal,  He  became,  in  1641, 
member  for  Newport,  was  most  active  in  the 
prosecution  of  Laud,  and  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Visitors  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
As  he  opposed  the  king's  trial,  and  considered 
Charles's  snsweratothePsrliamenfarypn^poai- 
tions  to  offer  grounds  for  a  treaty  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  Pride's  Purge  in  1648.  In  1669  he 
exerted  himself  very  actively  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  the  secluded  members,  and 
when  admitted  worked  to  bring  about  the 
kind's  return.  In  the  discussions  on  the 
pmuobment  of  the  Begioidea,  he  was  one  of 
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their  severest  opponents.  In  1660  he  waa 
mpointed  Keeper  of  the  Kecorda  in  the 
Tower,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death. 

Pnblio  Worship  Begnlatiou  Act 

(1874),  The,  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
into  the  House  <d  Omx^aa  by  Mr.  Bussell 
Ghiin^.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  give 
parishioners  a  roidy  way  of  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  bishop,  and  to  enable  the 
bishop  to  prohibit  by  hia  own  mandate  any 
practices  which  he  considered  improper,  or 
else  to  aabmit  the  question  to  the  decision  of 
a  jndga  specially  appointed  to  decide  in  such 
cases.  All  that  was  requisite  to  pot  this 
machinery  hi  motion  a^inst  any  olergy- 
man  was  that  three  of  the  parishionen  shomd 
declare  themselves  dissatisfied,  and  proceed 
to  make  use  of  the  law,  A  new  coiu-t 
was  wected,  to  which  was  tnuiafened  all  the 
aathority  ot  the  Coait  of  Arches,  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Lord  Penzance,  as  the  first 
Judge,  who  thus  became  the  direct  successor 
of  uie  Dean  of  Arches.  There  was  a  very 
warm  debate  on  the  subject  in  both  Houses. 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Disposed  it  with  neat  vehemence  as 
deetnictiTe  of  the  indraeodeDce  (tf  the  Chimih. 
Mr.  DiaruU  and  Sir  William  Haironrt  stood 
ftvward  u  its  most  piominait  o^ftw'r'w^f. 
The  bill  was  eventually  passed. 

Pnokering,  or  Fiokanu,  8m  John 
(d.  1696),  after  having  distinguished  himaeU 

as  a  I^u-liamentary  lawyer,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  IS85,  and 
again  in  1586.  He  was  active  in  promoting 
the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots,  and 
■nbsaqnently  prosecuted  Secretary  Davison 
for  the  deqpatui  of  the  warrant  for  her  death. 
He  was  counsel  for  the  crown  on  the  occasion 
of  the  proeeoations  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Sir  John  Perrot  for  treason ;  and  in  TiSay, 
1592,  received  the  Qnat  Seal  with  the  title  of 
Lord  Keeper  as  the  reward  of  his  services  to 
the  queen,  sncceedinc  Sir  Christo^ier  Hatton. 
Ho  maintained  m  hu  new  position  hii  zepn- 
taSxm  MB  a  sound  lawyer, 

Campbell,  LivM  nf  tfcs  Ofcaawltow,-  Toss, 

PaflMwhurffh,  a  village  of  Olouoeeter- 
shire,  a  few  miles  north-east  from  Bristol. 
There  was  a  royal  palace  there  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  times,  and  there  it  was  that  in  946 
King  Edward  was  stabbed  by  a  robber  named 
Liofa,  while  keying  the  fesst  of  St.  Angns- 
tine  of  Oanterbury. 

Pni^anb  is  the  district  lying  about  the 
five  rivers,  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  It 
was  inhabited  by  a  half-re)igion8,haIf-niilitaTy 
oommnnity,  the  Sikhs,  or  Akalees.  Their 
commonwealth  was  divided  into  fraternities 
called  minis,  the  chief  of  each  of  which  was 
the  leader  in  wnr  and  arbiter  in  time  of 
peace.  Of  these  chiefs  twelve  wen  deooud  the 


foremost  in  tank.  In  1806  Runjeet  Sing^, 
the  chief  of  one  of  these  misils,  ended  a 
long.and  gradual  coarse  of  encroachment  by 
bec<miing  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Punjaub.  The 
old  independence  still  survived,  and  the 
*'  Khalsa,"  or  Sikh,  commonwealth  was  re- 
garded with  almost  superstitious  devotion  by 
the  chiefs,  people,  and  soldiery.  Runjeet  was 
but  the  head  of  the  Khalaa,  the  army  was  the 
army  of  the  Khalaa,  everything  was  done  in 
its  name  and  to  its  hononr.  On  his  death 
(1839)  the  government  fell  into  anarchy  for 
six  years.  In  1846  the  fears  of  the  ministers 
launched  60,000  Sikha,  the  magnificent  army 
of  the  Khalaa,  across  the  Sntlej  [Sikk 
Wahs].  The  victorjr  of  the  English  involved 
cessions  and  ■ubmismon  (1846).  Natumal  m- 
dignation  at  thie  humiliation  produced  the 
second  Sikh  War,  which  ended  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Funjanb  (1849).  It  was  plaoed 
under  a  board  <n  emiimissionerB. 

CaudiwliHn.  SUL  «/  Sikhs. 

Pnritaas.  Tm.  Dnrm^  fiie  course  of 
the  English  Beformation  a  difference  sprang 
up  between  the  moderate  Reformers,  and 
those  who  wished  to  make  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religious  worship  aa  simple  as 
possible  The  attempt  to  impose  certain 
external  forms  and  ceremonies  gave  riae  to 
more  <^»en  disunion.  "The English  bishops" 
(writes  Fuller  under  the  date  lfi64)  "  con- 
ceiving themselves  empowered  by  their 
canons,  began  to  show  tiioir  antluni^  in 
ni^ng  the  clei^  of  their  dioceses  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  liturgy,  cerennonieB,  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church :  and  such  as  refused  the 
same  were  branded  with  the  odioos  name  of 
'Paritans.'"  Up  to  about  1570  the  question 
at  issue  between  the  Elizabethan  Puritans 
and  the  authorities  of  tiie  Chorch  was  a 
qnestion  of  ritnaL  After  that  date  the  inatitn- 
tion  of  Episcopacy  was  attacked,  especially 
by  Cartwright,  on  the  ground  of  the  apos- 
tolic ordination  of  Presbyterianism,  and  the 

S[ue8tion  of  Church  govranment  adi^  to  the 
onner  cause  of  divisiim.  Thus  was  founded 
the  Presbyterian  section  of  the  Puritan  part^. 
The  first  Puritans  were  anxious  to  remam 
within  the  national  Church  and  refonn  it 
after  their  own  ideas.  Bat  from  the  first 
attempt  to  enforce  conformity  some  of  them 
began  to  form  separate  conventicles.  In 
June,  1067*  a  company  of  more  than  100  were 
snsed  at  worship  in  Hummers'  Hall,  London, 
and  fourteen  or  fifteen  sent  to  prison.  This 
is  "the  first  instance  of  aotnu  pnnishntent 
inflicted  on  Protestant  Dissenters'*  (Hallam). 
Ijater  in  the  reign  a  sect  arose,  called — from 
their  leader,  Robert  Brown — Brownists  (or 
Separatists),  holding  that  each  congregation 
was  in  itself  a  complete  Church,  denying  that 
the  State,  or  any  assembly  of  the  clergy  had 
any  right  to  control  it,  and  proclaimiog  the 
duty  df  separation  from  the  National  Chnrch, 
Thi8%aB  m  origin  of  the  Independent  sectitRL 
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of  the  Fnritan  party.  The  result  of  the 
spread  of  these  views  was  the  Act  of  1673, 
enacting  imprisonment,  banishment,  and  death 
as  penalties  for  Nonconformity. 

The  demands  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
e^uMwd  in.  the  Millenary  Petition  presented 
to  James  in  1603,  and  at  the  Hampton  Court 
Confeimce  (1604).  They  asked  for  certain 
definite  alterations  in  the  ritual,  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry,  and  for  the  amendment  of  the 
artidos  in  a  Calviniatic  direction.  They 
wished  to  maintain  uniformity  in  ritual  and 
in  dootrin^  bat  to  ohange  the  characten) 
(tf  both.  After  the  rejection  of  their  demands, 
conformity  to  the  existing  order  was  enforced, 
and  about  300  of  the  Puritan  clergy  were 
ejected  from  their  livings,  as  many  had  been 
expelled  by  Whitgift  during  the  previous 
reigo.  English  Puritanism  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  seventeenth  oantur^  continued  to 
adhere  more  and  more  exclusively  to  Cal- 
vinistio  doctrine,  and  by  the  mouth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  suppression 
of  the  opposite  views.  The  resolution  passed 
by  that  body  on  March  2,  1629,  declared  that 
*'  whosoever  shall  bring  in  innovation  in  reli- 
non,  or  by  favour  seek  to  extend  or  introduce 
Popery  or  Arminianism  or  other  opinions 
disagroeing  from  the  true  and  orthodox 
Church,  ehall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to 
this  kingdom  and  the  commonwealth." 
During  lite  same  period  questions  of  ritual 
and  ceremonial  became  of  lees  importance  in 
Puritan  teaching,  and  the  demand  for  a 
purer  morality  and  a  reformed  life  more  and. 
more  its  charaoteristics.  The  number  <d 
Poritans  within  the  Churdh  increased.  Baxter 
describes  them  thus:  "Most  men,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  to  mind  nothing  senoudy,  but  the 

body  and  the  world  The  other  sort 

were  such  as  had  their  consciences  awakened 
to  some  regard  of  Qod  ajid  their  everlasting 
state ;  and  according  to  the  Torioos  measnres 
of  th^  understanding,  did  speak  and  Uve  as 
serious  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  would 
much  inquire  what  was  duty  and  what  was 
■in,  and  how  to  please  God ;  and  made  this 
their  business  and  interest,  as  the  rest  did 
the  world."  Under  the  government  ot 
Charles  I.  and  Laud,  a  series  of  mea- 
sures were  directed  against  the  Puritans. 
Controversial  preaching  was  silenced  b^  a 
royal  proolamatioii,  so  that  the  doctrmes 
at  issue  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
Church  could  not  be  freely  discussed,  the 
lectureships  weire  suppressed,  and  writers 
against  the  hierarchy  or  the  Prayer-book 
severely  ponished.  The  summoning  of  the  Long 
Eteliament  at  length  gave  the  Foritans  the 
osoendency,  and  they  srt  to  wo^  to  carry  out 
their  ideas  on  Cbivrch  Befonn.  The  Oiand 
fiemonstrance  set  fortih  their  programme. 
They  wished  (1)  to  reduce  within  bounds  the 
"exorbitant  power"  of  the  prelates;  (2)  to 
unboxden  the  consciences  of  men  of  needless 
and  iupostitions  ceremonies  sappress  inno- 


vations, and  take  away  the  monuments  of 
idolatry;  (3)  to  effect  this  intended  refor- 
mation, a  synod  of  British  divines,  "  assisted 
with  some  from  foreign  parts  profes^ng  the 
same  religion,"  was  to  be  assemUod  toducoss 
and  snbmit  to  the  cmfinnatvn  of  Pulift- 
meat  the  necessary  measures.  At  the  same 
time  they  meant  to  maintain  onifoimi^of 
doctrine  and  discipline.  "  We  hold  it  requisite 
that  there  should  be  throughoat  the  whole 
realm  a  conformity  to  that  order  which  the 
laws  raj<dn  accordmg  to  t^e  Word  of  God." 
To  carry  out  these  vkm  the  Frasbyteriin 
system  of  drarch  government  was  established 
in  England,  and  a  new  Prayer-book  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith  drawn  up,  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  the  clergy  were  ejected  from  their 
livings,  and  a  severe  law  passed  a^fainst  all 
heretics  and  sectaries.  But  the  Luiependeot 
section  (tf  the  Puritan  party,  the  successors  (rf 
the  Separatists,  defended  tAe  cause  of  tolera- 
tion and  congregational  government,  pu^ed 
the  Parliament,  pnt  a  stop  to  the  Assembly  of 
Divines,  and  finally  dissolved  botii.  The 
advanced  section  of  the  Independents  would 
have  abolished  altogether  an  Established 
Church.  Cromwell,  however,  was  determined 
to  carry  out  a  more  conservative  poHcy, 
"  his  dranite  ideal  had  come  to  be  a  State 
Church  that  should  comi«ehend  Presbyte- 
rians, Lidependents,  Baptists  and  |nous  men 
of  all  sound  evangelical  sects  with  an  ample 
toleration  of  dissent  round  about  it"  This 
ideal  he  carried  out  during  the  Protectorate. 
After  his  death,  when  the  secluded  member* 
had  been  readmitted  to  sit  in  ParliainenL 
Presbyterian  government  was  re-estaldiahed 
(Mardi,  1660),  and  Uie  Kestoration  found  it 
in  possession.  Charles  had  promised  a  Uberty 
for  tender  consciences,  and  led  the  Presbj''- 
terians  to  hope  for  their  comprehension  wiUun 
the  Church  Establishment.  Nc^tiatitais 
for  that  purpose  were  carried  on,  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  at  the  Savoy  (1661),  but 
attempts  at  a  compromise  failed,  and  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  was  passed  (May,  1663).  About 
2,600  of  the  Puritan  cleigy  were  deprived  of 
their  livings  in  consequence  of  this  change. 
Those  who  conformed  and  remained  wittun 
the  Church  formed  the  I<ow  Church  party, 
those  who  now  definitely  separated  themselves 
from  it,  the  Nonctrnformist,  or  Dissenting 
party. 

Veal,  HWon         PwOomt  /  Oardloer,  Sirt. 

[C.  H.  P.] 

Pamyance.  "  Purvey  "  is  but  another 
form  of  "  provide."  Purveysjice,  in  its  general 
sense,  was  the  obli^tum  believed  to  be  of 
immonorial  antiquity,  imposed  upon  all 

Eople  of  the  country-eide  through  whidi  tbe 
ng  was  making  progress,  of  providing  him 
and  his  multitucUnoos  following  -wiuk  the 
means  of  support  and  conveyance,  at  ^ioes 
fixed  by  the  loyal  officers,  and  paid,  if  paid 
at  aU,  in  tallies,  the  value  of  whii^  was  to  be 
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deducted  bom  the  next  taxes  that  the  Beveral 
victiias  of  the  exaction  would  have  to  pay. 
Reduced  to  particulars,  it  meant  the  right  of 
buying  for,  and  the  duty  of  selling  goods  to, 
the  king  in  preference  to  any  other  porchasor 
(called  pre-emption),  the  power  of  demanding 
penonfd  Berrices,  hotMS,  and  carta,  and 
ewytbiog  else  that  the  ease  needed,  from 
those  of  the  nei^bouihood  who  ooald  give 
them,  at  whatevra*  cost  of  damage^  lose,  and 
inconvenience,  with  no  chance  ca  ever  being 
adequately  paid,  and  little  of  ever  being 
paid  at  all  No  irr^:alar  royal  right 
was  of  greater  antiquity,  better  estab- 
lished, or  of  lonjger  coiatinnanoe.  We  can 
tiaok  it  by  the  eftorts  to  correct  its  evils  from 
the  Great  Charter  till  the  avil  Wars;  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  much  older  than  the  Charter. 
Even  in  its  warran'ted  use  it  was  specially 
oppressive  in  England;  the  very  eagerness 
oi  our  best  Idngs  to  do  th^  work  well,  by 
keeping  them  constantly  traveUing  from 
place  to  place,  a^ravated  its  hardships.  But 
its  nature  lent  it  readily  to  abase;  it  was 
accordingly  grossly  abused,  and  most  galling 
its  abussB  were.  Not  only  were  the  pur> 
veyors  outrageously  unjust,  dishonest,  and 
unfeeliDg,  making,  as  an  authority  states, 
every  <dd  woman  tremble  for  her  poultry  till 
the  king  had  gone  by,  and  perverting  their 
office  to  their  own  ennchment,  but  the  son  or 
servant  of  the  king  was  counted  aa  the  king 
himself,  and  every  other  colourable  pretext 
for  making  the  requisition  was  seized  without 
scruple.  It  was,  moreover,  construed  into  a 
claim  to  call  upon  whole  counties  for  supplies 
of  beef,  pork,  and  com,  on  great  state  occa* 
nous,  rurveyanoe  was,  therefore,  odious 
in  itself;  and  it  loaded  the  crown  with  a 
heavy  burden  of  unpo|nilarify.  Ko  grievance 
provoked  so  much  legislation ;  it  is  inxMninent 
m  every  remedial  movement  and  measure 
for  centuries ;  we  are  told  that  not  lea  than 
thirty-six  statutes  were  passed  to  restrain 
it,  ten  in  Edward  III.'s  reign  alone. .  Yet  its 
legality  was  always  admitted,  nor  was  there 
ever  any  thought  (rf  removing  the  "  accursed 
prerogative  "  itself,  as  Archbiiutop  Islip  called 
it.  The  curtailing  legislation  was  not  alto- 
g^her  useless ;  after  1362,  when  Edward  III. 
enacted  that  purveyance  should  provide  for 
the  personal  needs  of  the  king  and  queen 
fBxly,  and  that  purveyors  dioula  change  their 
name  to  bnyera,  its  abuses  would  seem  to 
have  been  less  grievous.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  an  abundant  crop  of  new  ones  had 
grown  round  it ;  of  these  the  Commons'  peti- 
tion, in  1604,  gives  a  detailed  account  that 
shows  a  wonderful  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  purveyors  and  cart-takexs  in  working  the 
prerogative  for  their  own  benefit,  and>to 
the  ojqiresaion  and  vnation  of  the  people. 
Bacon  told  the  king  tiiat  their  ptacticea 
were  "  the  most  common  and  general  abuse 
of  all  others  in  the  kingdom."  It  was 
then  proposed  to  compound  the  right  for 


an  annual  payment  of  £50,000,  but  the 

Eroposal  fell  through.  Two  years  later  the 
iug  pruned  away  the  worst  of  the  evils 
by  prodamation ;  and  the  rage  against  the 
officials  subsided.  In  1610  a  surrender  of 
the  right  by  the  crown  was  almost  arranged 
in  the  batgain  known  as  the  Great  Contract, 
but  broke  down  with  the  CQUapee  of  that 
negotiation.  It  was  discoutinnea,  howevw, 
with  the  relics'c^  feudalism,  at  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy,  and  was  not  restored  with  ito 
restoration.  In  1 660  purveyance  was  formally 
abolished  by  the  Conventitm  of  that  year. 

Btobbi,  CoMt.  Hid. ;  HsUam,  MUUU  Ami  and 
C«Mt.  flW.;  GtodbMr.  Hid.  itf  S%g.,  joL  Lt 
Speddliv,  BamC»  Ldttn,  vcd.  &.      [J.  B.] 

Ifym,  John  (A.  1684,  d.  1643),  descended 
from  a  good  Somersetsldre  family,  educated 
at  Broadgates  Hall,  Oxford,  early  obtained  a 
responsible  ofiBce  in  the  Exchequer,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1614  as  member  for 
Calne.  In  the  seHoid  Parliament  of  Charles  I. 
he  was  one  <^  the  managers  of  Buckingham's 
impeachment,  and  in  the  third  he  took  a 

frominent  pert  in  the  debates  about  the 
'etition  of  Bight.  In  1640  he  was  naturally 
point«d  out  to  head  the  popular  party,  and 
the  great  speeches  in  which  he  summed  up 
their  grievances  were  widely  circulated 
amongst  the  people.  He  moved  the  impeach- 
ment of  Stra^ora,  drew  up  with  the  aid  of 
St.  J<dm  the  charges  against  him,  and  was 
the  chief  manager  of  his  trial,  liie  Bill  of 
Attainder  was  forced  on  him  by  the  extreme 
party  amongst  his  followers,  and  Pym  did  his 
beet  to  give  the  proceedings  a  judicial  form. 
Not  only  was  he  a  very  able  debater  and 
Parliamentary  tactician,  but  he  had  what 
Clarendon  terms  "  a  very  comely  and  grave 
way  of  ex|n«S8izig  himseU."  He  was  a  strong 
Presbyterian,  though  not  at  first  disposed  to 
go  the  length  of  the  Boot-and-Branch  party, 
and  it  was  probably  on  account  of  this  relative 
moderation  that  it  was  at  one  time  intended 
by  the  king  to  offer  him  the  post  of  Chan> 
ceUtn-  of  we  Exchequer.  The  Proiestatim 
and  the  Grand  Remonstranoe,  two  wpeals  to 
the  pec^e,  were  particnlarly  his  work.  The 
influence  which  he  exercised  gained  him  from 
the  Rovalists  the  nidauune  of  King  Pym,  and 
marked  him  out  for  the  impeachment  on  the 
chaige  of  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  Scots,  and  attempt  to  subvert  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom  brought  against 
him  by  the  king  in  January,  1642.  After 
the  refusal  of  the  guarantees  demanded  by 
Parliament,  Pym  became  a  leading  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety  {July  4,  1642). 
He  was  practically  the  head  of  the  povem- 
mcnt,  and  unceasingly  active  in  directing  the 
condact  of  the  war,  and  maintaining  the  spirit 
of  resistance  in  city  and  Parliament,  He  was 
excepted  from  pardon  in  the  king's  prodama- 
tions,  and  enxised  both  to  the  slancura  of  the 
Boyalista  ana  to  manyaccusations  from  Uie  dis- 
contented of  his  own  pArty.  But  he  xetained 
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the  oonfldraoe  o(  the  Farliameat  to  the  last, 
and  a  month  before  his  death  they  conf ared  on  I 
him  the  important  poatotLieutenant-Oeneral 
of  the  Orthiance  of  the  Kingdom.  His  laat 
important  work  was  the  bringing  about  the 
alluiQce  with  the  Scota.  He  died  on  Dec.  C, 
1643,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Chunidon  thos  describes  his  position  in  1640. 
"  He  seemed  to  all  men  to  have  the  greatest 
inflnenoe  npcm  the  House  of  Commons  of  any 
man ;  and,  in  truth,  I  think  he  was  at  that 
time,  and  for  some  months  after,  the  most 
popular  man,  and  the  most  able  to  do  hart, 
that  hath  lived  in  any  time." 

Oirdlner,  HM.  ^  E»o-t  1903—1642;  Forater, 
Britith  StaUmmt;  Km,  Long  Farliamtnt; 
Clarendoii,  BAMon.  [Q.  H.  F.] 

Pyrenees,  Thb  Battlss  of  the  (July  25 
— Aug.  2,  1813),  during  the  cloeing  period  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  were  a  series  of  com- 
bats which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Soult's 
attempt  to  relieve  San  Sebastian.  In  July, 
8oult  had  been  sent  to  supersede  Joseph. 
On  the  25th  and  26th,  General  Cole  was 
vigorously  attacked  by  Soult  at  Boncea- 
vt&es,  and  onlyjnst  managed  to  m^int^in  his 
position  until  ncton  and  Campb^  arrived, 
while,  at  Haya,  Stewart  was  all  but  driveu 
from  the  pass,  after  losing  two  successive 
positions.  Wellington,  on  retoming  from 
Han  Sebastian,  heard  of  these  combats  at 
Imets,  and  at  once  ^ve  orders  for  all  the 
troops  to  concentrate  in  communication  witii 
the  loroe  at  I^pelnna.  The  retreat  of  the 
troops  was  successfully  accomplished.  On 
ihd  2801  a  combat  took  place  at  Santarem, 
where  Wellington,  with  very  inferior  num- 
herE,  held  a  strong  position  against  the 
attacks  of  Soult.  On  the  30th,  Hill  was 
attacked  at  Buenisaa  in  a  difficult  position, 
and  his  positioQ  was  turned ;  but  in  the 
meantime  vCellington  had  assaulted  and  taken 
Bantarem,  and  had  thrown  the  French  who 
were  engaged  against  him  into  hopeless  con- 
fusion. Soult's  position  had  become  desperate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  retreat.  In  the 
narrow  passes  he  with  difficulty  escaped 
being  surrounded  and  losing  his  whole 
anny.  During  nine  days*  fighting  the  allies 
had  lost  7,300  men,  while  the  French  loss 
must  have  been  quite  double.  Soult's  army 
was  rendered  incapable  of  further  action  for 
the  present,  and  Wellington  at  once  ordered 
Oraham  to  renew  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian. 

Hapkr,  Pwwmlar  Ifor;  Cliuton,  Pmtimmiar 
War. 

Q 

Qnadrnvla  AUiauoe,  Thb  (August, 
1718),  was  the  name  given  to  the  ^(tension 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1717  between 
England,  France,  and  Holland  by  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  Emperor  to  its  principles.  A 
treaty  was  drawn  up  by  the  allied  powers, 
yriHi  the  main  object  of  Tnnintwining  the 


European  settlement  effected  by  the  Treafy 
I  of  Utrecht.  [VVith  a  few  changes  of  detail, 
the  chief  articles  of  the  treaty  were  that 
Spain  was  to  restore  Sardinia  to  the  Emperor, 
and  the  King  of  Spain  to  renounce  his  claim 
to  succeed  to  the  French  crown ;  while  the 
EmperOT  rmounced  all  claim  to  what  had 
been  guaranteed  to  Philip  V.  Uie  IVea^ 
of  Utrecht.  Philip  was  to  renounce  his 
claim  to  the  Italian  poesesraons  of  the  Emperor 
and  to  the  Netherlands.  The  Emperor  was  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  Sicily,  in  retnm  for 
which  the  Emperor  was  to  give  np  Sardinia 
to  the  King  of  Sicily,  who  was  to  be  con- 
firmed in  ail  the  cessions  msde  to  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turin  in  1703 ;  while  the  Emperor 
was  to  acknowledge  the  house  of  Savoy's 
right  to  succeed  to  the  crown  of  ^lain  in 
case  of  the  failure  of  Philip  Y.'a  heirs. 
France  and  Great  Britain  promised  to  aid 
the  Emperor  to  acquire  possession  of  Sicily ; 
while  uie  Emperor  and  the  French  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession in  England.  The  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Sicily  were  to  be  forced  to  sulnnittotiieM 
terms,  but  were  allowed  three  months'  con- 
sideration. If  any  one  of  the  mediating 
powers  was  attacked,  the  others  should  assist 
him.  If  both  Spain  and  Sicily  held  out, 
Sardinia  was  to  he  firrt  conquer«l,  and  then 
Sicily,  of  which  two  islands  the  former  was 
to  be  put  in  the  guardianship  of  Sngland ; 
and  in  case  of  this  resistance  on  the  part  of 
these  two  powers,  the  Emperor  was  allowed  to 
recover  the  part  of  Milan  ceded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Turin.  When  once  in  possession  of  Sicily 
the  Emperor  was  to  give  up  all  claim  upon 
Spain  and  the  Indies. 

Ko<!h  and  Scboetl,  fiM.  im  TraOit  d»  Paic 

Quakers,  Thb,  owe  their  origin  to 
Geoi^  Fox,  who  seems  to  have  com- 
menced preatdiing  about  the  year  1647,  from 
which  tame  his  life  was  almost  constant 
travel  or  imprisomnent  The  term  Quaker 
seems  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon  the 
new  religious  body  at  Derby  in  1660,  in  allu- 
sion to  Fox's  phrase  bidding  people  "  tremble 
at  the  word  of  the  Lord."  Before  long  his 
wilder  followers  began  to  draw  attentim  to 
themselves  by  their  strange  habits,  whidi 
disturbed  puDlic  wonhip,  and  by  dedaiming 
against  ail  sorts  of  clergy,  against  the 
use  of  "steeple-houses"  and  fixed  times  of 
assembling.  But  the  extravagances  of  the  new 
sect  were  confined  to  fanatics,  and  must  not  be 
set  down  to  the  discredit  of  its  more  reqtecta- 
ble  members  like  Barclay  and  Penn.  By  16A2 
the  Quakers  had  already  set  up  aaeemluies  in 
Lancashire,  and,  a  few  years  later,  held  Uior 
first  separate  London  meeting  in  Watling 
Street.  Neal  relates,  thou^  apparenUy  on 
somewhat  doubtful  authority  in  some  cases, 
the  most  extiwrdipary  tales  of  their  conduct 
in  these  days;  and  Whitdocke  assures  us  that 
one  Quaker  came  to  the  door  of  the  ParHa- 
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roent-house  with  drawn  eword,  being  "in- 
Bpiied  by  tba  Spirit  to  kill  every  man  that 
wtin  thehonae."  8ach  extravagant  conduct 
gained  them  many  enemies;  but  Cromwell 
was  willing  to  lend  Oiem  his  protection,  and 
was  spedaUy  averse  to  the  treatment  of  Nay- 
lor,  a  Quaker  who  received  a  severe  sentence 
as  a  blasphemer,  Dec.  17,  1656.  On  Charles 
II.'s  restoration,  they  petitioDed  the  king  in 
favour  of  the  four  hundred  men  and  women 
of  their  sect  impristmed  in  or  near  London,  and 
petitioned  for  toleration.  The  only  answer  to 
this  petition  was  a  declaration  that  if,  after 
a  certain  date,  any  people  should  refuse 
to  take  an  oath — a  ceremony  which  the 
Quakers  considered  vioked — or  should  as- 
semble for  worshipt'they  should  be  liable  to  two 
fines  of  £6  and  £10,  and  for  the  third  offence 
to  tianspottalion.  The  Actsof  Uniformity  and 
the  Corporation  Act  told  upon  them  as  upon 
other  Dissenters.  On  James  II.'s  accession 
they  petitioned  the  now  king  for  toleration, 
and  now  had  a  defender  at  court  in  the  person 
of  Fenu.  They  gladly  accepted  the  privi- 
l^ee  ot  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In 
1682  Fenn  had  founded  the  colony  of  Fenn- 
sylvania,  and  one  at  the  leading  articles  of  its 
constitution  granted  freedom  of  conscience 
to  all  who  acknowledged  the  "  one  eternal 
God."  The  Quakers  shared  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act,  and  in  many  of  the 
varioos  Acts  by  which,  in  subsequent  times, 
the  bounds  of  religioas  and  ctvil  hberty  have 
been  enlarged.  In  1833  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  "  ademn  affirmation  and  declaxation" 
in  lieu  of  an  oath  in  Parliament  and  courts 
of  law. 

Nea],  Hict  of  the  PuritoM ;  Bogne,  Hfct.  of 
DiMMtm;  StongfatoDi  Hitt.  of  JUufion  in 
England. 

Qnatre  Bras,  Thk  Battlb  op  (Jnne  16, 
ISlo],  was  an  encounter  between  the  left  of 
the  I^«nch  army  and  the  English  advanced 
ffoard  in  the  short  campaign  of  1816.  Quatre 
Bras  itself  was  merely  a  mass  of  farm- 
buildings  situated  at  the  point  where  the  four 
main  roads  to  Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
and  Namur  intersect.  Napoleon's  orders  were 
that,  while  he  attacked  the  Frosoans  at 
Ligny,  ontiie  16th,  Ney  should  simultaneously 
overwhelm  the  British  force  at  Quatre  Bras. 
The  attacks  at  three  o'clock  in  the 

afternoon,  and  as  evening  wore  on,  Ney  be- 
came aware  that  no  reinforcements  could  reach 
him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  fresh  troops  were 
arriving  for  the  allies,  among  whom  were 
two  brigades  of  the  Ouards.  As  the  attacks 
became  feebler,  WeUingtrai  ordered  all  the 
tm>om  to  advance.  They  at  once  drove 
tiie  French  before  them,  and  carried  every 
position  which  the  French  had  won.  Night 
had  now  foUen,  and  the  troope  bivouacked  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  ranforcements  had 
now  given  Wellington  a  numerical  supe- 
riority over  Ney ;  but  the  necesnty  of  fmming 
s  connection  with  Blncher,  who  was  fUling 


back  from  Ligny,  compelled  him  to  forego 
the  opportunity  of  attacking  Ney  on  the 
17th,  and  at  ten  o'clock  next  monung  he 
began  a  retreat  to  the  field  ot  Waterloo. 

Sibome,  TFotwEoo  Campo^;  Cfaesner.H'^ariM 

Qliabec,THE  Captuke  op  (Sept.  13,1759), 
was  effected  by  General  Wolfe  during  the 
camraign  in  .Ajuerica  which  formed  put  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  idea  of  attacking 
'Quebec,  the  capital  of  flench  Canada,  was 
we  tA  long  standing  with  English  ministera, 
and  in  1711  an  expedition  was  sent  agoWt 
it,  which  returned  without  being  ableto  make 
its  way  through  the  channel  of  the  St  Iaw- 
rence.  The  town  was,  from  its  position, 
considered  impregnable,  and  was  defended  by 
13,000  French  troops  undw  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm.  Wolfe's  force  (Mf  8,000  men, 
on  board  Admiral  Sanndets*B  fleet,  succeeded 
in  landing  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  before  the 
city,  by  June  27,  1759.  An  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  English  shipping  by  means  of  fire> 
ships  failed,  and  next  day  (June  29)  Wolfe 
took  possession  of  the  headland  of  Fort 
Levi,  which  faces  Quebec.  The  dtj'  was 
situated  on  a  promontory  of  lofty  rocks, 
which,  continuing  beyond  the  ci^,  were 
called  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  Montcalm 
had  so  disposed  his  troops  as  to  command 
the  only  dangerous  position  of  assault,  with 
the  river  and  the  sandbank  in  his  front,  and 
behind  him  heavy  iroods.  Wolfe  commenced 
to  fire  on  the  city  from  his  two  batteries, 
while  Montcalm  remained  for  the  most  part 
on  the  defensive.  On  July  9  Wolfe  carried 
bis  troops  over  to  the  left  bank,  while  a 
squadron  of  English  ships,  passing  further  up 
the  river,  maintained  the  blockade.  At  last, 
t>eing  unable  to  induce  Montcalm  to  move, 
Wolfe  crossed  the  Montmorency,  but  was 
beaten  back.  Still  the  two  othw  English 
armies  failed  to  appear.  To  add  to  the  other 
difficulties,  Wolfe  fell  ill  of  afever,  and  there 
were  only  between  3,000  and  4,000  effective 
men.  So  matters  continued  till  the  night  of 
Sept.  12,  when  Wolfe  determined  to  attempt 
to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham.  In  the 
darkness  of  the  midnig^  half  his  forces  were 
carried  across  with  the  tide.  Clambering  up 
the  precipice  by  the  aid  of  bushes  and  stumps, 
they  startled  the  French  company  guarding 
that  part  of  the  heights.  Before  Montcalm 
could  muster  his  men,  the  English  were  at  the 
very  back  of  Quebec.  In  tiie  engagement 
Uiat  followed,  Wolfe  was  womided  in  the 
gxcont  and  died  in  the  moment  of  victory,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-three. 

Stonhope,  Hut.  of  Eng.;  Qleig,  SrUirh  Com- 
mandm;  B.  Wnght,  Mtrnoin  of  0«n«ral 
Wolft. 

Qlieb«C  Act,  Tin  (1774),  was  passed  at 
the  instigation  of  Lord  Norui,to  conciliate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  French  CanadianB,  and 
to  secure  tiieir  oll^fiance  to  Britain  in  ^ 
approadiing  war  with  Amotica.  This  Act 
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refltored  the  old  French  aystem,  and  eetab* 
liflhed  the  Romaa  Catholic  Church,  to  which 
the  Tut  majoritT'  of  the  Canadians  belonged, 
whilst  it  "confirmed th«  French  Canadians  in 
their  possessions,  their  laws,  and  riKhts,  on 
cimdition  of  their  taking  an  oath  of  aUeg^auce 
which  was  so  worded  as  not  to  hurt  the 
conscience  of  Roman  Catholics."  It  also  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  oi  a  legislative 
ocnmcil,  with  authority  over  eTetything  except 
tazatiotL 

Greasy,  Britanmic  fimpir*. 

Qnaen  is  a  word  which  originall;^  meant 
no  more  than  woman,  wife,  though  it  early 
came  to  be  used  for  the  wife  of  a  king. 
AjBser,  after  telling  how  EthdwuU  upon 
hia  return  to  TBinginTui  with  his  second 
wife,  Jadith,  placed  her  apoa  a  throne  by 
his  side,  "  contrary  to  the  perverae  custom  " 
of  the  West  Saxons,  proceeds  to  ex^in  that 
the  evil  deeds  of  Eadborh,  wife  of  Beorhtric 
of  Weasox,  bad  caused  the  nobles  of  that 
kingdom  to  swear  that  the^  would  not 
henceforth  allow  any  king's  wife  to  sit  upon 
the  throne  heside  her  husband,  or  even  to 
be  called  "queen"  (rejfina).  According  to 
Professor  Freeman  (iVomi.  Conq.),  this  ex- 
plains the  fact  that  in  Weesex  the  usual  title 
for  the  king's  wife  was  "  Lady,"  Stafdige, 
though  in  Uercia  "Queen,"  cwm,  was  still  used. 
From  the  time  of  Ethelied,  however,  a  special 
form  tor  the  coronation  of  the  queen  appears 
in  the  xitoala;  Eadgyth,  wife  of  the  Confessor, 
is  said  by  the  chronicler  to  have  been  "  hal- 
lowed to  queen,"  though  she  is  afterwards 
always  spoken  of  as  "  lady ; "  and  from  the 
coronation  of  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror, 
onward,  the  title  *'  queen  "  is  always  applied 
to  the  wife  of  the  kmg.  But  it  Bull  carried 
witli  it  the  sense  of  kiitf's  wifi,  and  this  may, 
peiliaM,  explain  the  fact  that  the  Empress 
Matiloa,  who  claimed  the  crown  in  her  own 
right,  is  never  spoken  of  aa  "  queen,"  or 
"regina,"  but  in  the  chronicles  appears  as 
"  Empress,"  and  in  William  of  MaJmeebury 
and  a  charter,  aa  "  Domina."  On  the  other 
hand,  Stephen's  wife,  Matilda,  is  spoken  of 
aa  "  the  ^g's  ewen." 

Henry  I.'b  attempt  to  secure  the  accession 
of  his  daughter  broke  down,  partly  because 
the  rule  of  a  woman  was  unprecedented,  and 
(mpoaed  alike  to  the  old  English  theory  of 
uection,  ajod  the  new  feudal  sfHrit,  but  still 
more  because  of  her  marriage  with  the  Count 
of  Anjon,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  Nor- 
mans. But  till  long  afterwards  there  were 
doubts  whether  a  queen  could  reira  in 
England.  The  acoession  of  Mary  Tudor 
was  secured  aUke  by  her  father's  will,  au- 
thorised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  by 
the  strong  l^timist  feeling  of  the  country. 
To  extinguish,  however,  "  the  doubt  and  folly 
of  malicious  and  ignorant  persons,"  a  statute 
was  passed  declaring  that  a  queen  regmuithas 
the  same  powers  and  presogatives  as  a  king. 


Mary,  wife  of  William  III.,  ooowied  a  curious 
positiim,  midway  between  that  of  qoeen  ooosort 
and  queen  Tenant,  for  while  thA  Bill  of  Bights 
declu«d  the  Prince  and  VxiaoBm  of  Onuige 
joint  sovereigns,  and  her  name  accompanied 
his  in  all  public  documents,  "  the  sole  and  full 
exercise  of  the  r^al  power  "  was  oitrasted  to 
the  prince. 

The  medieval  queens  oonsort  of  England 
oBually  poasMBed  oonaidenible  estates  sepa^ 
rately  adiBunistraed,  and  had  tbeir  own  ehan- 
cellcnfl.  In  modem  tunes  they  have  bad  theti 
attorneys  and  aoUcitora-Keneral,  though  the 
offices  are  merely  nominal.  Apparent^  even 
before  the  Conqoest  the  queen  oonsort  received 
"  queen's  gold  "  (atmm  n^itm,  probably  the 
same  as  the  gtnmm^  r«ginm  lA  Domeaday), 
one  mark  of  wc&A,  fat  every  one  hundred  marks 
of  silver  poidto  the  king  in  feudal  dues  and  the 
like.  Ab  there  was  no  queen  oonsort  from  the 
death  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  aooeesion  of 
Jamee  I.,  its  payment  was  suspended,  and 
Anne  of  Denmark  never  exacted  it.  In  163$ 
writs  were  again  lamed  for  levying  it,  but 
Charles  afterwards  bought  the  ri^^t  iroai  his 
wife  for  ^10,000,  and  it  was  never  enforced. 

By  the  Act  26  Edward  III.  it  was  rendered 
treason  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of 
the  queen,  or  to  violate  her,  and  in  the  latter 
case  the  queen  herself,  if  consenting,  was 
guilty  of  treason.  For  this  offence  Anne 
Boleyn  was  tried  before  the  peeia  of  Fariia- 
ment;  Caroline,  wife  of  George  lY.,  was 
proceeded  against  in  a  like  case  by  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  The  legal  position  of  a 
queen  consort  is  that  of  a  finu  tole,  and  not  of 
a  fmu  covert.  She  "  is  of  ability  to  purcbaM 
lands  and  convey  them,  to  mike  leases,  to 
grant  copyholds,  and  do  tite  other  acts  of 
ownership  (without  the  concurrence  of  her 
lord),  which  no  oQier  married  woman  until 
very  recently  could  do.  She  may  likewise 
sue  and  be  sued  alone  without  joining  her 
husband.  She  may  also  have  a  separate  pro- 
perty in  goods,  as  well  as  in  lands,  and  she 
has  a  rigfat  to  dispose  of  them  by  wiU." 
^Stephen.)  But  though  she  can  be  sued,  she 
IS  not  liable  to  any  amercement. 

A  queen  dowager  is  not  protected  by  the 
Statute  of  Treasons.  An  Act  is  said  to  have 
been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI ,  though 
of  this  there  is  little  evidence,  rendering  any 
person  who  dared  to  mury  a  queen  dowager 
without  special  royal  licence  liable  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  goode.  No  actum, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  taken  when  it 
was  discovered  that  XjordSe>-mour  of  Suddey 
had  married  Catherine  Parr  before  leave  was 
given. 

StabbB,CDiu(.  Hitt.,  1. 1 IIB ;  rreeman,  Strmn 
Cottqartt.  For  the  legu  poidtioit  of  the  qneoD 
oonsort  and  dowager,  Stepban.  OommnUriw, 
bk.  It.,  pt.  i.,  oh.  It.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Queen  Aame^u  Bouly  waainatitatel 

in  1704  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  dern*. 
The  tax  known  as  the  first-frmts  and  tsnths 
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of  livioga  on  the  Choroh  (the  somnder,  that 
is,  of  tha  entire  income  of  the  first  year  of 
evety  ecclesiastical  living,  and  the  tenth  part 
of  the  income  of  every  subseqnent  year),  had 
been  originally  imposed  by  the  papacy,  bnt  this 
had  been  transfeired  to  the  crown  by  Henry 
VHI.  ITnder  Charles  II.  the  condition  of  the 
ciatgy  was  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  their 
inoomes  hardly  ever  amoonted  to  £100  a  year 
— they  were  often  less  than  £16.  At  this  time 
the  tax  only  produced  £14,000  a  year,  and  the 
king  used  it  as  a  fund  from  whidi  to  pension 
his  nustrooaoB  and  their  ofbpring.  In  1697 
Bidiop  Burnet  presented  to  William  III.  a  plan 
for  tnnaferring  the  proceeds  of  the  tax  from 
the  crown  to  the  poor  clergy,  bat  the  Idng  set 
it  aside.  The  design  was  carried  out  in  the 
next  reign.  On  Fdb.  7,  the  day  after  the 
queen's  birthdiK',  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Chan< 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  announced  to  the 
House  that  her  Majesty  intended  to  make  a 
grant  of  her  whole  revenue,  arising  out  of  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  of  livings,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poorer  clei^.  The  project  was  warmly 
approved  by  the  Honn^  and  a  bill  passed 
empowering  the  quean  to  incorporate  suuh 
persons  as  she  should  seleoi  as  trustees  for 
her  bounty.  The  measure  ;^flsed  through 
the  Lords  after  some  opposition.  Various 
regulations  have  been  made  with  reference  to 
tMs  fund  since  it  was  first  handed  over  for 
the  benefit  of  Hba  clergy  by  Qoeeu  Anne.  Of 
these  Acts  the  principal  are  2  ft  8  Anne,  o.  20, 
■ttthotising  the  queen  to  establish  a  corpora- 
tion for  the  management  of  this  fund,  which 
was  done  the  same  year,  consisting  of  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  privy-councillors,  various  law 
officers,  the  mayors  of  dties,  emtodet  ntulorum, 
and  lieutenants  of  counties,  &c.  By  1  Geo.  I. 
these  teosteea  were  allowed  to  examine  wit- 
nesses on  oath.  £200  was  to  be  invested  for 
the  increase  of  each  living  with  a  stipend  of 
lees  tiian  £10  a  year :  then  those  not  exceeding 
£20.  To  every  living  under  £46  a  year  the 
governors  might  make  a  grant  of  ^00  on 
condition  of  a  similar  amount  being  raised 
from  other  sources.  By  46  Geo.  III.,  c  133, 
£6,000  a  year  was  granted  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  livings  not  exceeding  £160  a  Tear. 
By  28  A  29  Vic,  c.  69,  any  five  of  the 
governors  (three  being  archishops  or  bishops) 
are  constituted  a  quorum.  Other  statutes 
have  allowed  certain  advances  for  repairing 
chancels,  building  pUBonageo,  and  other 
nmilar  purposes. 

Bnmet,  Hitt.  of  hii  Own  Ttnvt;  Stanhope, 
Bvtfftt  of  QuMii  AwM;  Wsoa,  Httt.  <tf  Qtmi 
fritom  during;  tht  lUign  of  QiMtn  Aim*. 

Qiuail-golcl  {Aurum  Bsffina)  was  a  claim 
nuMe  by  the  Queens  of  England  on  every 
tenth  mark  paid  to  the  king  on  the  renewal 
of  leases  or  crown-lands  on  the  granting  of 
charters — matters  of  grace  suppMod  to  be 
obtained  by  the  powerful  intercasaion  of  the 
qoeen. 


QnMnsbarry,  Jakbs  Bouqlas,  2irD 
DvKX  or  (1662—1709),  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  in  1696.  He  had  been  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange,  and  in  his 
earher  years  had  served  in  the  army.  In 
1700  he  was  appointed  High  CommiBsioner  to 
the  Birliament  of  Scotland,  and  in  1702  and 
1703  occupied  the  same  office  for  Queen  Anne. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  driven  out  of  office 
for  Ub  share  in  wbai  is  popularly  called 
"The  Qneensberry  Plot"  (q.v.J,  bat  two 
years  later  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  of 
the  TTnion.  For  the  purpose  of  carr3ring  the 
Union  through,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Commissioner  to  the  last  Scotch  Parliament 
in  1706,  and  on  his  journey  to  London  was 
received  with  the  utmost  honour  in  England 
as  some  recompense  for  the  execrations  he 
had  to  encounter  in  Scotland.  As  a  reward 
for  his  services  on  this  occasion  he  was 
created  an  English  peer  (1708),  a  pension  of 
£3,000  a  year  was  granted  lum  out  of  the 
Port  Office,  and  "the  whole  patronage  of 
Scotland  was  vested  in  his  hands."  In  1709 
his  vote  in  the  electicm  of  the  Scotch  repre- 
sentative peers  was  disallowed,  as  he  now  sat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  his  own  right.  His 
death  occuired  in  1711.  His  son  Charles, 
the  tiiird  Duke  of  Queensberry,  was  friend 
and  patron  of  Prior  and  Omy. 

^liiMiuilMney  Plot,  Thb  (1708).  In 
March,  1703,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  pardon 
to  all  Scotdi  political  offenders  who  would 
take  the  oath  to  her  government.  Encouraged 
by  this  act  of  generosity  several  of  the  exiled  - 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts  availed  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  of  retaining  to  their  own 
country  for  the  poiposes  of  stining  np  sedi- 
tion. Amongst  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  new  state  of  affairs  was  Lord  Lovat.  Be- 
fore long  it  got  noised  abroad  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  Highland  gathering  at  Lochaber 
early  in  August,  and  people  were  not  long 
in  discovering  or  inventing  a  political  mean- 
ing to  this  event.  Lovat  now  availed  him- 
seB  of  the  general' feeling  of  disquietude  to 
gratify  a  grudse  which  he  had  long  held 
against  Lord  Autole,  the  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Having  in  his  possession  an  unad- 
dressed  letter  written  by  the  Pretender's 
queen  to  some  Scotch  nolue,  he  filled  in  the 
blank  of  flie  superscriptian  with  the  name  of 
Athole,  and  then  forwarded  the  document  to 
the  commissioner,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry. 
The  latter  nobleman,  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  ruining  his  colleague,  sent  on  the  lett^ 
unopened  to  the  queen.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, one  of  Lovat's  friends  revealed  the 
deceit,  and  the  chief  plotter  had  to  fiy  to  the 
Continent.  But  as  a  result  of  his  deception 
Queensbenr  had  to  quit  office,  and  even 
thcD  the  eflrects  of  this  movement  were  notaU 
over.  In  December  the  queen  informed  the 
House  of  Lords  in  London  that  there  were 
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French  emisaaries  stirring  up  rebellion  in 
Scotland,  and  this  body  at  ouce  commenced 
investi^ting  the  question  on  its  own  account, 
but  without  coming  to  any  very  definite 
result.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  conmiittee  of  inquiry  in  the 
House  of  Lords  had  wounded  the  teeliogs  of 
the  Scotch,  who  naturally  considered  that 
such  a  question  should  be  dealt  with  by  their 
own  Privy  Council.  At  the  same  time  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  had 
stirred  np  indignation  nearer  home.  The 
Commons  discovered  in  the  action  of  the 
Peers  that  this  body  were  assuming  powers, of 
criminal  inquiry  which  did  not  belong  to  it, 
and  prayed  the  queen  to  give  orders  for  the 
investigation  to  l>e  carried  on  by  her  officers. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Scotch  Parliament 
met  in  January,  1704,  the  queen  desired  the 
Privy  Council  to  ascertain  how  modi  truth 
there  was  in  the  suspected  plot. 

Queensferry  Faper^TKs  (June,  1680), 
was  found  in  tha  pocket  of  Henry  Hall,  one 
of  the  leading  Covenanters  in  Scotland.  He 
was  captured  at  Queenderry,  and  the  docu- 
ment mat  had  been  in  his  possession  read  at 
the  council  board.  This  document  was  s  pre- 
liminary sketch  of  the  more  famous  Beclara' 
tion  of 'Sanquhar  (q.v.). 

Queiudaiid.  [Avst&aua.] 

QoMlUtOll*  Thb  Battle  of  (Oct.,  1S12), 
was  fought  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  be- 
tween an  invading  force  of  Americans,  and  the 
English  and  Canadian  forces  led  by  G^erala 
Brock  and  Sheaffe.  The  victory  remained 
with  the  English,  who,  however,  purchased  it 
by  the  death  of  General  Brock. 

Qnerouaille,  Louisb  db,  Buchess  of 

Pomraouth  (<i.  1734),  came  over  to  England 
in  the  train  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  the 
sister  of  Clharlee  IL,  whose  mistreBs  she  soon 
became,  and  who  soon  created  her  Duohesa  of 
Portemoath(1673).  She  appears  to  have  been 
friendly  with  Arlington,  and  to  have  long 
kept  up  a  communication  with  the  French 
ambas-sadors,  being  very  anxious  for  the 
f n^dship  between  Louis  XIY.  and  Charles  II. 
to  continne.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reiga 
aba  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill.  A  litUe  latent  she  became  on  good 
terms  with  the  Duke  of  York,  finding  that  he 
was  willing  to  guarantee  her  £5,000  a  year 
from  the  receipts  of  the  Post  Office.  Next 
year  (1682)  she  was  mainly  instmmental  in 
securing  Sunderland's  recaU  to  oflSce,  and  in 
1684  was  one  of  tilie  prime  movers  of  the 
ruling  ministers,  Sunderland  and  Godolphin. 
When  the  king  was  seized  with  his  fatal 
apoplectic  stroke,  it  was  she  who  reminded 
the  Duke  of  York  that  hia  brother  was  at 
heart  a  Catholic,  and  who  thus  succeeded  in 
calling  Francis  to  the  royal  deathbed.  By 
Charles  IL  ^a  was  the  mother  of  the  Duke  of 
Sichmond ;  bat  her  own  title  died  with  her. 


Qnia  EmptOMB  is  the  name  given  to 
the  statute  enacted  in  12dO,  which  directed 
that  in  all  future  transfers  of  land  the  new 
tenant  should  hold  the  land  not  from  the 
alienor,  but  from  the  next  lord.  Thus  if  B 
holding  land  from  A  tranaferred  some  of  that 
land  to  C,  C  would  hold  it  not  from  B  but 
from  A.  In  this  way  sub-infeudatitm  .was 
checked,  and  no  new  manors  could  be  formed. 
The  real  importance  of  this  act  consisted  in 
its  stopping  the  creation  of  freeh  manors,  and 
by  putting  a  great  bar  to  the.  practice  di  sub- 
infeudatifm,  largely  inoreaong  the  chances  of 
the  greater  landloraB,  and  above  all  the  landi- 
lord  par  exeellmee,  the  king,  to  eecheots. 
From  this  point  of  view  it  may  well  be  oom- 
pared  with  the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 

Stabbs,  Sriaet  Charter*  and    CoMt.  SUL} 

QniilMron,  Tub  Battlb  of  (Not.  20, 
17o9),  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
French  during  the  Seven  Tears*  War. 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  had  been  engaged  during 
the  summer  of  1739  in  blockading  the 
French  fleet,  which  lay  at  Brest  under  De 
Conflans,  and  when,  in  the  aatanm,  he  was 
forced  to  stand  off,  ine  French  admiral  sedaed 
his  oi^iortanity  to  sally  forth  in  the  hope  <A 
overpowerioDg  a  few  English  frigates  that 
were  cruising  about  under  Captain  DufE, 
before  Sir  Edward  Hawke  could  come  up  to 
their  aid.  In  this  plan,  however,  De  Cormana 
was  unsnccessful,  and  the  united  Tingliah 
fleets  drove  the  French — to  whom  they  were 
slightly  superior  in  nmnbers — back  from  the 
point  of  Quiberon  to  coast  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Yilaine.  The  French  ships  were  drawn 
np  close  to  a  shore  rocky  and  set  with  islands. 
Shoals  and  quicksands  rendered  their  position 
still  more  dangerous  to  attack.  Nevertheless, 
Hawke  determined  on  an  engagement,  and 
refused  to  Usten  to  the  representationa  of  his 
pilot,  whom  he  answered  with  the  wiads, 
"  You  have  done  your  duty  in  this  Temon- 
strance;  now  lay  me  alongside  the  French 
admiral."  The  battle  resulted  in  a  dedsive 
victory  for  the  English,  who  only  loet  forty 
men,  and  by  night  two  French  ships  had 
struck,  four  were  Bunk,  and  the  others  had 
drawn  up  the  Yilaine.  To  set  against  thu, 
two  English  vessels  were  stranded,  but  their 
crews  were  saved.  In  return  for  this  victory, 
which  relieved  England  from  all  fear  of  inva- 
sion, and  shattered  the  French  naval  power 
for  a  time,  a  pension  of  £1,&00  a  year  was 
conferred  upon  Admiral  Hawke. 

Qtli'bOTOlI,  The  ExpsDmoir  TO,took  plaoe 
in  the  year  1795,  and  was  intended  to  assist 
the  Royalist  insurgents  of  La  Yend6e  and 
Britanny.  After  much  delay,  the  expedition, 
consisting  largely  of  French  royalist  refugee*, 
left  England  (July,  179S),  and  landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon,  near  Camac  Here 
they  were  jdned  by  a  large  number  of 
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••ChouanB"  and  irregolair  troopg,  com- 
maoded  by  the  Koyalist  generals  De 
Puisaye  and  D'Herviily.  The  little  fort  of 
Fenthi^Tre  was  captured  by  these  troops ;  bat 
after  that  nothing  was  done,  owing  to  jalou- 
sies among  the  leaders.  Meanwhile,  Hoche, 
the  Bepublican  general,  had  raised  10,000 
troops,  and  managed  to  recapture  the  fort, 
and  to  shut  the  invaders  up  in  the  Peninsula 
<^  Qniberon.  They  were  then  attacked  by 
the  Bepublicans,  and  cat  to  pieces,  or  driven 
into  the  sea.  About  900,  wiUi  the  leader,  De 
Fuisaye,  escaped  to  the  English  vessels.  The 
remainder  were  killed  or  taken  captive.  Of 
the  prisoners  700  were  shot  by  their  captors 
after  the  fighting  was  over. 

QiuniUlli  Jebticbs  or  the.  When  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  each 
coonty,  it  was  customary  in  empowering  any 
two  or  more  of  them  to  inquire  into  offences, 
to  specify  the  names  of  some  few  of  these 
justices,  without  whose  presence  business 
could  not  be  transacted.  The  specifying 
words  were  "quorum  of  the  whole 

nomber)  aliquem  vestrum,  a1,  B,,  C,  D.,  ftc, 
onum  esse  volumus,"  and  from  this  phrase 
theee  more  important  justices  were  called 
"  josticee  of  the  quorum.*'  It  has  now,  how- 
ever, become  customary  to  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  special  justices  and  others  ;  and 
as  a  rule,  the  "  yaorum  "  clause  simply  repeats 
all  the  preceding  names^  with  perhaps  one  ex- 
ception, for  the  sake  <rf  form.  The  writ  at 
^reamt  used  in  the  aifxnntmait  oi  these  jus- 
tices, has  continued  -mOi  very  little  olteraatni 
indeed  since  tiw  year  1690. 

Qao  WaxnuLto  Commissionfl  were 
issued  by  Edward  I.,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  questions — (i.)  what  were 
the  royu  manors;  (ii.)  by  what  warrant 
estates  that  were  formerly  crown  lands;  or 
(iii.)  judicial  rights  that  were  once  exercised 
by  the  orown,  had  passed  into  the  hands 
of  private  individuals  m  corporations.  In 
1274  the  king  had  appointed  a  commusion  of 
inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  "  RotuH  Hun- 
dredorum,"  and  by  the  Statute  of  Gloucester 
(1278),  the  itinerant  justices  were  to  order 
the  people  by  proclamation  "  to  show  what 
kind  of  franchises  they  had,  and  by  what 
warrant."  These  commissions  were  fre- 
quently resisted,  notably  E!arl  Warenne ; 
bat  the  inquiry  was  contmued  through  a 
period  of  more  than  twoity  years.  The  most 
important  effect  of  these  commissionB  was 
that  they  prevented  any  further  encroach- 
ments on  royal  property  or  rights. 

R 

BabUiac  fhc  Cnratos,  was  the 

name  givm  to  the  expulsion  of  EiHscopalian 
clergymen  from  QtB  soaUi-west  of  Scotland 


by  the  Cameronians  in  1689—90.  There 
seems  to  have  been  comparatively  little  mob 
violence.  Cameronian  committees  were 
fonned  to  saperintond  the  ejectment,  and 
formal  notices  to  quit  were  sent  to  the 
curates.  A  subsequent  act  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  legalised  these  proceedings  by 
declaring  the  parishes  vacant. 

.  The  expalEdoD  i»  described  in  tfae  CameronUiti 
pamphlet,  Paill^il  CoiUMtdtng*  DUplayed.  Some- 
what oppoeinK  aooounta  will  be  found  in  Burton, 
Hitt.  Scot.,  ch.  Izixi.,  aud  Cumuugbam,  Cfiurc'i 
EMoTji,  oh.  xxi.,  le— 19. 

Badcot  Bridge,  The  Battlb  or  (1387), 

was  a  skirmish  onuie  Thames  near  Fariug- 
don,  between  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland,  the 
favourite  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  baronial 
forces  under  the  Earl  of  Derby  (afterwards 
Henry  IV.).  De  Vere,  finding  himself  out- 
numbered, fled,  and  his  men  surrendered 
after  a  shght  skirmish.  Tha  result  of  this 
defeat  was  to  place  the  king  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  GHoooertv  and  via  other  Lrads 
Appellant. 

Badieal.  The  exact  m^ia  ol  this  term 
as  appUed  to  a  political  party  is  tmknown ; 
possibly  it  was  derived  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  Fox  in  1797,  wherein  he  declared  that 
"  radical  reform  '*  was  necessary.  The  word 
seems  to  have  come  into  general  use  about 
1816,  and  was  an^hed  to  persnis  antating  on 
behalf  of  extreme  measures  of  Parliamei^tary 
reform.  The  beet  account  of  the  early 
character  of  the  movement  is  given  by  the 
weaver  Samuel  Bamford  {Pa—agn  in  the  Life 
of  a  Jtadieal).  Describing  a  meeting  of 
representatives  from  several  "  Hampden 
Clubs,*'  he  says  "  Resolutions  were  passed 
dedaratory  of  the  ri«^  of  every  male  to 
vote  who  paid  taxes;  that  males  en  eighteen 
should  be  eligible  to  vote ;  that  parliaments 
should  be  elected  annually;  that  no  place- 
man or  pensioner  should  mi  in  Parliament ; 
that  every  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  should 
send  a  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  not  until  we  became  infested  by 
qnes,  inoendiariea,  and  their  dupes,  that 
j^yacal  force  was  mantioDed  among  ns." 
The  most  important  leaders  of  the  party  were 
"Orator"  Hunt,  Cobbett,  and  Major  Cart- 
wright,  it  was  also  patronised  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett.  Some  of  the  extreme  I^tdicals,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  planned  an  armed  move- 
ment: and  the  adiw  <rf  the  government  and 
puUio  fear  caused  the  terms  Radical  and  riotor 
to  be  used  as  Hynonymona.  Even  BrouA^iam 
audin  1819,  "The  Radicals  have  made  mean- 
selves  so  odious,  that  a  number  even  of  our 
own  way  of  thinking  would  be  pleased 
enough  to  see  them  and  tiieir  vile  press  put 
down  at  all  hanzda."  During  the  struggle 
over  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  term 
began  to  be  adopted  by  some  comparatively 
moderate  Parliamentary  advocates  of  reform. 
In  the  I^u■Iiam6nts  which  followed  they  num- 
bered from  fifty  to  serenty,  including  Glrote, 
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Moleeworth,  Roebuck,  Joseph  Hume,  etc 
HeBceforth  the  term  came  to  indicate  little 
more  than  an  odwiced  Liberal ;  and  after  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867  vas  freciuentiy  used  aa  a 
deaignation  for  the  whole  Liberal  party. 

For  tbe  evl;  Badical  moTdment,  berides 
Bunford,  M«  Uuiiiieau,  EMory  oj  th*  PeoM, 
U:.  L ;  and  ^^anow  Wavola^  iKit  Sng.,  vol. 
i,oh.  T. 

HfcAlmij  Bib  Thokab  Stakpord  (i.  1781, 
(J.  1826),  a  colonial  administrator  and  natura- 
list, vas  tiie  son  of  a  naval  captain.  He 
became  a  clerk  in  the  India  Bouse,  and 
was  appointed  in  1805  under-secretary  at 
Fnnce  «t  Wales*  IilanVl.  Hia  atnUty  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  to 
whom  he  suggested  the  conquest  of  Java 
ft'om  the  Dutch.  lliis  island  he  admi- 
nistered as  Lieutenant-Governor  from  1811 
to  1816.  From  1818  to  1824  he  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Bencoolen  in  Sumatra, 
and  Bonceeded  in  establishuig  the  settle- 
ment at  ^ngapore.  In  Java  and  in  Sumatra 
he  emancipated  the  slaree,  and  introduced 
many  reforms.  Eveirwhere  he  made  re- 
searches in  zoology  and  botany ;  and  on  his 
return  founded  the  Zoological  Society. 

Bftfflan,  LOBO  (i.  1788,  if.  1865).  Fitzroy 
Henry  Somerset,  youngest  son  of  the  fifth 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  entered  the  army  in  1804. 
In  1808  ^  Arthur  Welleeley  appointed  him 
his  aide-de-camp ;  in  this  ciniaci^  he  served 
all  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  Waterloo,  where  he  lost  an  arm.  He 
waa  afterwards  employed  on  several  diplo- 
matic missions,  and  sat  in  tiie  House  of 
Commons  for  Truro  dnriog  two  Parliaments. 
In  1852  he  was  appointed  blaster  General  of 
Ordnance  and  elevated  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
In  1864  he  became  Field  Marshal.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War  Lord 
Raglan  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  Army.  He  reached  the  Crimea 
in  September,  1854,  and  shared  with  Marshal 
St.  Arnaud  the  command  of  the  allied  forces 
daring  the  winter  and  the  following  spring 
[Crihbak  War].  Lord  Raglan  was  heavily 
weighed  down  oy  the  anxiety  caused  by  the 
sufferings 'of  his  men  in  the  trenches.  His 
health  had  been  gradually  failing  before  he 
was  seized  by  the  attack  of  cholera  which 
carried  him  off  (June  28,  1866).  Of  Lord 
Raglan's  prasonal  bravwy  and  sense  of  duty 
thwe  was  never  any  doubt.  Hia  mmts  as  a 
commander  were  never  put  to  a  feir  test  in 
the  Crimea.  He  shared  a  divided  command 
and  conducted  the  operations  of  the  British 
army  at  a  time  when  40  years  of  peace  had 
redaced  our  military  establiahmentB  to  the 
completest  inefficiency. 

Kinglaka,  Tk«  Inwutm  of  tkf  CrimM;  JmumI 
B«ffM^,  185S. 

BiTiginnTl  Soils.  Thb,  are  a  collection  of 
documents  recording  uie  homage  performed  by 
the  Scotch  banms  and  clergy  to  Edward  I.  on 
his  jtrogrosB  through  Scotluid  in  1296.  They 


are  a  most  im^Kirtant  source  of  informaticMi 
upon  the  condition  of  Scotland  in  the  four* 
teenth  century.  The  Bannatyne  Chtb  |nih< 
lished  the  docnmants  in  full  in  1834. 

Raiusboronffht  Colohbl  (if.  1648),  one 
of  the  Farliam^ury  officers  who  took  part 
under  Cromwell  in  the  storm  of  Bristol, 
where  he  "had  the  hardest  task  of  all" 
(Cromwell's  letter).  In  1648  be  was  ap- 
pointed admiml,  but  the  fieet  mutinied  and 
set  him  ashore.  He  was  assassinated  in 
October  of  that  year  in  his  lodgings  at  Don- 
caster  by  a  parly  of  Roj-aluts,  who  had 
sallied  from  the  Castle  of  Pontefract. 

Ztaipoor  Ghaut,  The  Tmatt  of  (Dec. 
24,  ISOd),  terminated  the  war  between  the 
Ea«t  India  Company  and  Jeawunt  Rao 
Holkar.  All  his  territories  were  restored  to 
him,  but  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  his 
dums  to  Boondee  and  Ramnoor,  and  accept 
the  Chmnbul  as  his  northern  ooundary.  'rte 
treaty  was  the  result  of  the  policy  of  concili- 
ation and  peace  ad(n>ted  in  India  after  Welles- 
ley's  return  to  England. 

MUl,  firitiih  India.,  rot  tL,  oh.  zlii 

Xtajpntaaia,  "the  land  of  the  Rajputs,"  is 
a  considerable  district  in  North-weetem  India, 
including  eighteen  native  states,  of  which  the 
most  impor^nt  are  Oodeypoor  or  Mewar, 
whose  Rana  is  recognised  as  the  overlord  <£. 
the  rest — Jeypore,  Jodhpore,  Kotah,  Bikanir, 
Ulwar,  and  Jej'sulmir.  The  Rajputs  vigor- 
ously resisted  the  Mohammedan  invaders,  bat 
internal  anarchy  caused  their  division  into 
several  states,  and  thus  laid  them  open  to 
the  attack  of  the  Mahrattas.  In  1803  Lord 
Wellesl^  took  them  under  British  protection 
on  condition  of  their  paj^ng  tribute,  and  in 
1817  they  recognised  &itish  Bozeminty. 

Bal^lt,  Sir  Walter  (».  1652,  i.  1618), 
was  the  son  of  Walter  Raleigh  of  Budleigh, 
in  Devonshire.  After  speninng  three  years 
at  Oxford,  he  went  in  1569  to  France  to  aid 
the  Huguenots.  Returning  in  1578,  he 
accompanied  his  half-brother.  Sir  HumcAirey 
Gilbert,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  New- 
foundland, which  proved  nnsuccessfoL  In 
1580  Raleigh  obtained  militaiy  employment 
in  Ireland,  where  he  distinguished  hmiself 
his  ruthless  severity,  and  tcok  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Smerwick  garrison.  For  his  ser- 
vices  he  received  12,000  acres  of  the  Desmond 
land,  and  it  was  upon  these  that  he  first  planted 
the  potato  in  1696.  After  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
queen,  whose  favoor  he  sotoi  won,  and  who 
sent  him  on  a  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1682.  In  1584  he  obtained  a  charter  for 
the  colonisation  of  any  lands  not  held  by  a 
Christian  prince ;  three  expeditions  were  des- 
patched by  Raleigh  to  America,  but  the  colony 
which  had  received  the  name  of  Virginia  had 
to  be  abandoned  in  1590.  In  1585  Raleigh 
had  been  knighted,  and  in  1587  had  beooaie 
captain  of  the  Queen'i  guard.  After  tidoiig 
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an  active  pcirt  in  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  Annada,  he  voyaged  to  Guiana  to 
find  £1  Dorado  in  lS9fi,  accompanied  Eaeex  to 
the  captnre  of  Cadiz  in  1696,  and  joined  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Azores  in  the  following 
year.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Baleigh, 
who  had  taken  the  island  of  Fayal  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  rest  oi  the 
eoqieditioD,  had  a  serious  quarrel  with  Essex 
who  had  all  along  been  his  rival.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.,  he  was  deprived  of  bis 
office  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  itiaini—^nl 
from  court,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  (4^.7.}.  He  was  shortly  chained  with 
complicity  in  Lord  Cobham's  plot  in  favour 
of  I^y  Arabella  Stuart,  was  found  guilty  of 
treason  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  true 
history  of  the  plot  can  scarcely  be  recovered, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Raleigh  was  gailty 
of  nothing  mote  than  vague  talk.  Tlie 
sentence  of  death  was,  however,  not  oarried 
into  effect,  and  Raleigh  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  for  twelve  years,  occupying 
himself  in  writing  his  Siatory  of  tlu  World. 
In  1016  he  was  released,  in  order  to  conduct 
an  expedition  to  Quiaoa  in  search  of  gold ; 
on  his  arrival  in  South  Ametioa  he  was 
attacked  in  tiie  Orinoco  by  the  Spaniards,  whom 
he  dirfeated,  but  the  gold  mine  remained 
undiscovered,  and  Baleigh  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1618.  He  was  badly  received  by 
James,  who,  disappointed  at  the  ill  success  of 
the  expedition,  declared  his  intention  of 
punishing  those  who  had  committed  acts  of 
violence  "  against  his  dear  brother  tA  Spain.'* 
Raleigh  was  executed  on  his  old  sentence 
(Oct.  29,  1618). 

Edwuda,  Lift  and  £f  tt*ra  t^RaXtigk,  the  most 
ooinp]«te  biographj.  Pope  Heiuie«>'s  Holngh 
fw  irAanA  and  Schomborgh'a  edltton  of 
letglL'a  Di«oov«ry  of  Glioma  are  naeful  f or  par- 
ttonlar  periods.  The  beat  dlsouMioii  of  his 
ahais  la  Cobham's  plot  la  In  Oezdiuer,  Hut.  of 
Sm.,  toI  1.,  and  aoooont  of  hia  last  eiqteditioa 
to  Oniam  in  toL  lU.  A.  osefnl  little  sketoh  has 
been  written  by  Hra.  Cieighton. 

Salpll.  Jambs,  was  a  native  of  Phila- 
delphia. He  settled  in  finghmd  in  1726.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literatore,  and  produced 
some  plays  and  dramas  of  little  merit.  In 
1742  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
the  memoirs  of  the  Dochess  of  Marlborough, 
and  thus  became  known  as  a  political  writer. 
He  devoted  his  services  to  the  Oppoeition 
and  the  Frinoe  of  Wales*  party,  and  wrote 
numerous  tracts  in  their  interest.  He  re- 
ceived a  pension  on  Oeorge  II. 's  accession. 
Among  other  works  he  wrote  The  Ute  and 
Abme  of  Parliammti,  and  a  Hiatory  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James 
n.,  and  William  HI.,  which,  though  pos- 
sessed of  little  literary  merit,  is  of  some 
value  owing  to  the  facilities  which  lUIph 
had  for  acquiring  information  on  this  period. 

Halpll  OP  EscoiiES,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1114—1122},  wan  the  son  of  a 
Korman  baroi^  and  became  Abbot  of  Sees. 


He  was  ejected  from  his  abbey  in  1104  by 
Bobert  de  Belesme,  and  sought  refuge 
in  En^and  with  Henry  I.  In  1108  he  was 
made  Bishop  td  Rochester,  and  as  such,  on 
the  death  of  St.  Anselm  in  1109,  he  acted  as 
adminiatiator  of  the  see  of  Canterbury.  For 
five  years  Henry  refused  to  All  Anselm's 
place,  but  at  length  he  was  obl^;«d  to  consent 
to  an  election,  and  in  1114  Ralph  was  chosen 
archbishop.  An  attempt  to  exact  from 
Thuzstan,  Arohbiahop  Elect  of  York,  an 
acknowledgment  of  me  suprenuu^  tA  the 
ArchUshop  of  Osnterbory,  is  the  most  im- 

Ertant  event  in  Ralph's  subsequent  career. 
1119  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  and  died  in 
U22.  HeisdesoribedbyOrdericosas  "deeidy 
learned,  fluent  td  apeeoi,  good  hnmonied,  aoa 
popular." 

The  fulleat  modern  aooonnt  lain  Hook's  J.roh> 
biaAopt  <^  C(mt«rbw-|r,  baaed  on  t^admer,  Hutort'a 
JTovorum,  William  of  MaliaeaburT,  and  Uidat- 
icna  Titalis. 

BamilliM,  Thb  Battle  or  (May  28, 
1700),  the  second  of  MarlboronjriL's  great 
victfMries  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  wicoeasi^ 
Both  Uulborough  and  Villeroi,  the  Frou^ 
commander,  were  eager  for  a  battle,  and  the 
armies  met  near  Bamillies,  between  Namur 
and  Louvain.  Yilleroi's  right  wing  was  oom- 
poaed  of  the  household  troops,  while  his  left, 
which  he  considered  sufficiently  protected  W 
tiie  swamp  created  by  a  stream  fthe  IdtUe 
Oheet),  c<msiBted  only  of  a  single  line  of 
infantiy.  Marlborough  made  a  feint  of  at- 
tacking the  left;  ViUeroi  was  at  onoe  de- 
ceived, and  withdrew  troops  from  his  right  to 
strengtiien  it.  Th-tsn.  the  main  body  of  the 
Igngl'**!  and  Dutch  attacked  the  FreniJk 
extreme  right,  which  was  also  taken  in  the 
flank  by  the  Danish  cavalry,  which  had 
galloped  round  nnpereeived.  Thus  the 
French  position  was  turned,  and  now  the 
main  body  was  attacked.  After  a  hard 
struggle,  the  household  troops  retreated. 
The  difficulties  caused  by  the  baggage 
waggons  in  the  rear  created  a  panic,  am  tiie 
whole  army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Bmasels, 
Many  towns  at  once  surrendered,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  only  places  of  import- 
ance held  by  the  French  in  the  Netherlands 
were  Mens  and  Namur. 

JCariboroMfli  Dttp^^Smt  Hahon,  Wmr  «f 
SptmUk  SwcMsim;  Wjoa,         4^  .iaa*. 

Hamnnygiirj  Thb  Battlb  or  (1848). 
At  the  beguning  of  the  seocoid  Sikh  war, 
the  British  army,  under  Lord  Oough,  attat^d 
Sbere  Sing  at  Bamnuggnr  on  the  C^nab. 
His  position,  however,  was  too  strong  to 
storm ;  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  a  cha^e 
of  the  dragoons  to  clear  the  Sikhs  from  the 
dry  sandy  bed  of  the  river.  A  flanking 
movement  was  then  attempted,  whereupon 
Sbere  Sing  withdrew  to  Sadoollapoor. 

Sammy,  Sir  Alxxandbr,  of  Dalhousie, 
compelled  tne  English  in  1638  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dunbar  (q.v.).   After  carrying  on  a 
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■occessfol  guerilla  wrt  against  them  for  some 
years,  be  took  the  castle  of  Boxburgh  (1542), 
receiving  as  his  reward  the  aherifdom  of 
TeviotdaJe.  Thia  arouaed  the  jealousy  of  Sir 
William  Douglas,  who  captured  him  at 
Hawick  and  starved  bim  to  death  in  his 
caatte  of  Hermitage. 

Sandolph^SiBTHOUAS  (h.  1523,  d.  1590), 
one  of  the  muusters  of  Q,ueen  Elicabeth,  was 
compelled  to  seek  an  aaylum  abroad  during 
the  Toign  of  Mary,  owing  to  bis  reUgious 
opinions.  On  his  return  to  England, 
axtm  Mary's  death,  he  was  employw  on 
several  important  diplomatic  missions  to 
France  and  Bussia,  and  more  especially  to 
Scotland,  in  connection  with  which  country 
his  Btatesmanship  -waa  ohiefly  shown.  His 
first  embassy  to  Scotland  was  in  1559,  when 
he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  employed  by  Elixabeth 
to  testify  to  the  Scotch  her  disapprobation  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  In  1563 — i  he  was 
sent  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  charged  with 
the  delicate  mission  of  recommending  a 
husband  for  her,  the  individual  selected  being 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leioester.  In  1664  Bandolph  was  named  a 
oonmiisnoner  at  the  Conference  of  Berwick 
.(q.v.j,  and  in  the  subsequent  year  was  again 
ambassador  in  Scotland,  sending  to  the  queen 
"  accounts  from  week  to  week  of  the  position 
of  parties  and  of  the  -prognn  of  the  crisis." 
In  the  same  year  he  was  oommisBioned  to  as- 
sure the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  of  Eliza- 
beth'a  sympathyt  and  to  pnmiise  Argnrle  and 
Mntiay  that  they  should  have  what  aid  from 
England  they  required.  In  1666  the  Queen  of 
Scots  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  her  court, 
knovring,  says  Mr.  Froude,  that  he  "had 
shared  Hurray's  seiseta,  tliat  he  had  been 
EHiaabeth's  instrument  in  keeping  alive  in 
Scotland  tiie  Protestant  &ction,  and  that  so 
long  as  he  remained  the  party  whom  she  most 
detested  would  have  a  nucleus  to  gather 
round."  In  1670  he  was  again  sent  to  the 
north,  bat  the  feeling  against  England  was  so 
strong  in  Edinbur^  tmt  he  found  that  he 
could  not  with  safety  remain.  Two  years 
later  be  was  obliged  to  return  to  Edinburgh, 
and  was  twice  shot  at.  In  1681  he  was 
ordered  to  demand  the  release  of  Morton  from 
James  VI. ;  but  the  hatred  of  the  English 
still  continued,  and  the  Mnbassador  bad  to 
flee  for  his  life.  Cautious,  trustworthy,  and 
deeply  skilled  in  Scotch  politics,  Bandolph 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  queen  and  tlie 
goodwill  of  Cecil,  who  wrote  of  bim,  "  He  is 
worth  more  than  I  fear  our  time  will  well 
oonsider." 

Bwrghltu  Pa/ptn;  Bnrtou,  Hitt  Scotland; 
Tronde,  Hitt.  if  Bng. 

HansfOOlU  the  capital  of  Bnrmah,  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Eiwlish  in  1824,  during  the  first 
Burmese  war.  Li  the  second  Burmese  war, 
nndertakm  on  account  of  the  oppression  of 
British  subjects  at  Bangoon,  the  town  was 


taken  by  storm  by  the  English  fnoes  under 
Qenwal  Godwin,  Afnil  14,  1862.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  the  province  of  Pegu,  in 
eluding  Bangoon,  was  annexed  to  British  India. 
Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawaddy,  it  is 
an  extremely  favourable  situation  for  trade, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
commercial  cities  of  British  India. 

Kap6f  A,  is  a  territorial  division  of  Sussex. 
Sussex  is  divided  into  six  rapes,  which  again 
are  subdivided  into  hundreds.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  gecwraphkal  term,  and  differs  from 
the  lathe  of  Kmt  in  that  the  judicial  organisa- 
tion is  retained  by  the  hundred.  Th»  rape 
may  posnbly  represent  the  shires  into  whidi 
Sussex  was  divided  while  it  was  yet  an 
independent  kingdom.  The  (oiguial  meaning 
is  apparently  "share." 

BapparMS,  were  bands  of  Irish  led 
dispossessed  proprietors  who  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Cromwdlian  transplantation  to  Con- 
naught,  and  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare 
agamst  the  new  English  posseasora.  At  first 
Imown  as  Tories,  they  came  later  to  be  called 
Kapparees,  whidi  Burnet,  writing  in  1690, 
calls  "a  new  name."  But  the  names  Tory 
and  Bapparee  came  to  mean  in  Ireland  only 
ordinary  felons  at  large.  Their  nnmben 
were  immensely  exaggerated :  thus  in  1707 
"  there  were  but  six  Tories  in  the  county  Tip- 
perary,  and  four  in  the  county  of  Cork.'' 

Leokjr,  Eng.     tU  SiffUMHth  OMUmv,  vol.  S.  i 
Prendogast,  OrowMBtfian  SiClt«MMt  te/nlwia. 

IhltTtHirn.  Bm,  Bichabd,  wasa  confidential 
friend  of  Biduud  III.  To  his  advice  it  was 
largely  due  that  Bicbard  abandoned  the  plan 
of  marrying  bis  niece,  the  princess  Klicabeth, 
for  Batcliffe  declared  that  it  would  cause  him 
to  be  suspected  of  having  poisoned  his  own 
wife  Anne  to  make  way  for  the  match, 
and  that  her  northern  adherents  would  aban- 
don him  if  it  were  not  at  once  disavowed. 

KatM  are  assessments  upon  owners  and 
occupiCTB  of  real  property  by  local  aathoritiea 
and  lor  local  ^irpoaea ;  they  are  in  fact  local 
taxes.  As  the  power  <rf  levying  mtea  is  not 
recognised  by  the  common  law  of  England, 
the  comlitions  under  which  they  are  to  be 
enforced  are  always  stated  in  the  statutes  pre- 
scribing them.  Host  of  these  are  of  very 
recent  date,  for  thou^  oontributi<ms  for 
common  purposes  had  been  levied  for  oen- 
tnrtee  in  every  parish  and  borough  ttiis  was 
done  frequenuy  under  local  by-laws.  The 
rates  authorised  by  statutes  are  of  various 
kinds : — (a)  By  the  authorities  of  the  civil 
parish  the  poor  rate  is  levied,  the  management 
of  which  was  in  1834  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  vestry  and^aced  in  those  of  OTCisocea 
[FooB  Law].  The  hi^way  rate  is  levied 
by  the  highway  parish,  which  need  not  co- 
incide with  the  pooivlaw  parish.  The  control 
of  the  roads  was  under  the  Turnpike  Acta  of 
the  last  century  vested  in  trustees  who  de- 
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fraved  the  expenses  hy  tolls,  bat  this  ByBtom 
is  fut  diaappearing,  and  &oilitieB  for  ita  aboIi> 
ticHk  were  granted  D7  an  Act  of  1878.  Bnrial 
board  ratM  may  be  levied  by  burial  boards, 
oonsiating  of  from  three  to  nine  ratepayers, 
elected  by  the  vestry  under  the  various  Burial 
Acts  datuig  between  1852  and  1875,  but  the 
leeialatiott  on  tbia  point  is  very  confused. 
The  free  librariea  rate  is  also  collected  by  the 
vwtey,  and  the  lighting  and  watching  rate  by 
the  Act  of  1883.  (^b)  The  cccloaasticjJ  parish, 
which  may  be  distinct  from  the  civil  parish, 
levies  the  church  rate  through  the  vestry. 
This  tax,  however,  ceased  to  be  compulsory  in 
1868,  when  it  was  enacted  that  it  coald  no 
longer  be  enforced  by  a  legal  process,  {e)  In 
unittcorocvated  towns,  improvement  rates  may 
be  leviea  by  commissioners  under  special  acts. 
(d)  Boroogh  rates  are  levied  by  municipal 
councils  as  constituted  under  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1836,  they  are  imposed 
to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  the  borough 
accounts,  and  are  usually  assessed  on  the  poor- 
rate  vali»tion.  This  rate  is  often  increased 
considerably  by  the  loans,  which,  under  the 
Act  of  1835  and  snbeeqneDtActs, corporations 
are  authorised  to  borrow,  (e)  County  rates 
aro  levied  for  the  general  expenses  of  each 
county.  They  are  collected  like  the  poor  rate 
from  eatdi  palish  by  the  oretseers,  and  a[>por- 
tloned  by  a  committee  of  quarter  aesaiona. 
Police  mtM  are  levied  in  the  same  way. 
(/)  Rates  for  sanitary  purposes,  such  aa 
sewerage  rates,  and  borou^  baths  and  wash- 
houses  rates,  and  water  rates,  are  imposed 
under  the  various  Public  Health  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  since  1848.  By  the  Act  of 
1875  the  guardians  are  constitnted  the  autho- 
rities in  rural  districts ;  and  in  urban  districts 
the  town  council,  or  the  improvements  com- 
mission, or  a  local  board  appointed  by  the 
rat^tayeiB.  (^)  Lastly,  school  -  rates  are 
levied  by  the  Act  of  1870,  to  make  up  the 
dtfferrace  between  fees  and  expenditure.  In 
boroughs  they  form  part  of  the  borough  rate, 
and  in  parishes  outside  boroughs  part  of  the 
poor  rate.  In  the  City  of  London  there  are 
nine  different  rates  collected  by  different 
authorities.  The  poor  rate  is  assessed  by  the 
Local  Grovemment  Board,  and  sanitary  votes 
are  controlled  by  the  Bwud  of  Works.  In 
1881  the  total  receipts  for  England  and 
Wales  were  nearljr  £54,000,000,  of  which 
£31,000,000  was  raised  by  lofsl  taxatitm,  but 
in  1867  the  total  receipts  had  been  only 
«36,000,000. 

Chalmers,  Local  GoeamiMRt  In  the  Sngltsh 
CitUm  StriM ;  PalgntTo,  Local  TtmaHon  of  Grtat 
Brita*".  [L.C.8.] 

KaihminM,  Thb  Battlb  op.  In  1649 
the  Royalists  under  Ormonde  berieged  Dublin, 
liaTiiu>  already  captured  all  Gie  outer  places 
held  Kir  the  Farliamait.  On  August  2  he 
•rdered  a  night  attack,  but  Colonel  Jones,  the 
Ptu-liamentarian  commander,  sallied  forth, 
drove  back  the  advancing  frace,  and  attacked 


the  main  body  encamped  at  Itathmines.  Just 
outnde  the  walls  Ormonde  was  completely 
routed,  four  thousand  men  were  slwn,  and  his 
artillery  and  two  thousand  moi  captured. 

BaTemapnr,  or  Bavmuwis  near  Spam 
Bead  in  Yorkshire,  vras  in  earnr  times  the 
most  oonmderable  piort  on  the  Hnmber,  but 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea  gradually 
destroyed  it,  although  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  entirely  submerged  till  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  centory.  It  was  at  Savenspur 
that  Henry  IV.  landed  in  1399.  and  Edward 
IV.  in  1471. 

Bftymond,  Michel,  was  a  French  ad- 
venturer, who  entered  tiie  service  of  Mizam 
All  in  1786,  and  soon  oi^anised  a  force 
of  16,000  disdained  troops,  officered  by  124 
Europeans,  chiefly  French.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Nizam  Ali  and  the  Feishwa  in  1795, 
these  forces  fought  well,  and  they  would  have 
become  formidable  to  the  Enghsh,  bnt  for 
the  death  of  Baymond  in  1798.  The  Marquis 
WeUesley  apon  landing  as  Govemor-Genoal 
demanded  ioe  HUimMal  of  the  French  con- 
tingent, to  which  the  Nizam  consented  in  the 
treaty  of  Sept.  1,  1798.  No  adventorer  in 
India  ever  stood  higher  than  he  did.  His 
death,  just  as  the  crisis  to  which  he  might 
have  been  equal  was  approaching,  was  the 
last  drop  in  uie  cap  of  lU-fintune  wluoh  at- 
tended Freodi  enterprises  in  India. 

lUlsKm.  Kasl  fmek  Anw^to  Ma; 
Owan,  SilMKoa  tf  WtUmU^'t  Drnfitokm,  p.  165. 

Beadintf*  the  chief  town  of  Berkshire, 
mentioned  ^t  in  871  when  Ethelred  and  his 
son  Alfred  were  there  defeated  by  the  Danes, 
though  the  victory  of  Ashdown  near  the  town 
was  afterwards  won.  The  town  was  impor- 
tant as  defending  the  frontier  of  Wessex 
against  Merda,  since  Wessex  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  lands  north  of  the  T^mes. 
Under  Ethelred  the  Unready  in  1006  the 
town  was  reached  by  the  Danes  and  burnt. 
Here  Henry  I.  founded  a  great  monastery  in 
which  he  himself  was  afterwards  buried.  "  It 
was  not  unfit,"  says  Frofessor  Freeman,  "  that 
the  victor  of  Tencbebmi  should  sleep  on  a  spot 
all  whose  associations  were  purely  English,  a 
spot  which  had  won  its  earlier  place  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  greatest  exploits 
of  Alfred."  It  was  frequently  favoured  hy 
the  royal  presenoe,  and  several  pu'liamentii 
were  Iwld  here  by  'Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV. 

Bebellion,  Thb  Orbat.   The  struggle 

between  the  monarohy  and  the  Parliament 
which  led  to  the  Great  Rebellion  began  with 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  the 
English  thnme.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  in- 
herited the  Tudor  dictatorship,  bat  the  autho- 
rity which  HemyVUI.  ana  Elizabeth  had 
exercised  in  hannony  wit^  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  they  endeavoured  to  use  for  anpopolar 
purposes.  Tba  Commons,  who  had  grown 
Btxoiig  and  zioh  daring  the  lixteanth  omtoxy, 
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woke  to  &  coDsdouHnflHS  of  their  strength, 
and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  crown,  as 
the  barons  had  done  in  the  thirteenth.  Whilst 
James  I.  formulated  a  dogmatic  theory  of 
the  sovereign  power,  and  stxove  to  realise  it, 
the  Commons  revived  the  coiutitationBl 
claims  of  (he  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ceata- 
riea.  The  Petition  of  Sight  in  1628  was  an 
attonpt  to  limit  the  king's  powers,  and  secure 
the  subject's  rights,  but  there  was  no  impar- 
tial authority  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
contract,  and  the  Commtms  claimed  by  virtue 
of  it  miioh  that  the  king  had  not  meant  to 
concede.  For  eleven  years  the  Mng  governed 
through  the  Privy  Oooncil  without  calling  a 
Parliunent.  The  judgment  on  Hampd^^s 
case  in  June,  1637,  definitely  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation  in  the  king  8  favour.  But  at 
this  very  time  the  king's  ecclesiastical  policy 
had  called  forth  in  Scotland  an  opposition 
which  obliged  him,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  suppress  it  by  arms,  to  have 
recourse  once  more  to  an  English  I^liament. 
The  Short  Parliament,  whidi  met  in  April, 
1640,  instead  of  supporting  the  king  in  the 
war,  demanded  the  abolition  of  ship  money 
and  the  taxes  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  and  was  about  to  petition  in  favour  of 
Uie  Scots,  when  it  was  diewlved.  The  ill 
snocesB  of  the  seoond  Scotch  war,  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  obliged  Charles  again 
to  call  a  I^Uament,  known  afterwards  as 
the  Long  Parliament,  on  Nov.  3,  1640. 
On  the  11th  the  impeachment  of  Strafford 
was  moved  by  Fym,  that  of  Laud  followed 
a  little  later,  and  other  leading  olGdals 
fled  abroad.  Ship  money  was  declared  illegal, 
and  tonnage  and  poundage  were  no  longer 
to  be  levied  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Star  Chamber,  the  Court  of 
Hi^h  Commission,  and  other  extraordinary 

innsdictions  were  abolished.  The  I'riennial 
liU  bound  the  king  to  summon  a  Parliament 
evoy  three  years,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  an  Act  prohibiting  him  from  dis- 
solving the  exisMng  Parliaments  Hitherto  the 
Commons  had  hem  united,  but  the  (question 
of  Church  reform  caused  a  division  in  their 
ranks.  One  party  wished  to  abolish  the 
bishops  altogeuier,  the  other  merely  to  limit 
their  powers.   Thus  the  king  was  enabled  to 

S.ther  round  him  a  party  which  gave  him 
eir  support  on  the  further  questions  which 
rose  out  of  this  disagreement.  In  tho  Grand 
Kemonstrance  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
appealed  to  the  people,  setting  forth  the 
king's  miagovemment  in  the  ^st,  and  the 
political  and  ecclesiastical  reforms  they 
demanded  the  future.  The  Irish  rebeUi(m, 
whidi  broke  out  in  Oct.,  1641,  raised  the 
question  whether  the  king  could  be  trusted 
with  an  In  England  war  began  in  the 

autumn.  The  king  set  up  his  standard  at 
Nottingham  on  Aug.  22,  1642.  Ontheldng's 
side  were  the  north  and  west  of  England ;  in 
'WalesandCoEnwalljandontbe  border  he  found 


his  strongest  adherents,  while  the  south  and 
east,  and  tbemauntaoturin^  districts  eepecially, 
took  the  side  of  the  Parliament.  The  batue 
of  Edgehill  (Oct.  23)  had  no  decisive  reeolts, 
and  a  second  battle  at  Brentford  (Nov.  13] 
was  equally  fruitlflSB.  In  the  campaign  tn 
1643  toe  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the 
king's  side.  In  the  spring  and  the  summer  a 
Cornish  army  conquered  the  west,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  recovered  Yorkshire. 
The  fate  of  the  Parliamentary  cause  seemed 
to  depend  on  the  question  whether  Gloucester 
and  Hull  would  hold  out.  But  the  Earl  of 
Essex  relieved  Glouoester,  and  defeated  at 
Newbury  the  king's  attempt  to  intercept  his 
march  back  to  London,  whilst  three  weeks 
later  Newcastle  was  forced  to  raise  the  ai^ 
of  Hull.  In  one  part  of  the  country,  however, 
in  the  eattem  counties,  the  Parliamentary 
cause  had  not  only  held  its  own,  but  gained 
ground,  and  an  army  had  been  formed  there, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  but 
inspired  by  Cromwell  (q.v.),  whidi  exercised  a 
decisive  iimuence  on  the  next  campaign.  Both 
king  and  Parliament  sought  aid  outside 
England.  The  king  concluded  a  tmce  with 
the  rebels,  and  brought  over  troops  from 
Ireland.  The  Parliament  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Scots,  confirmed  by  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  which  procured  them 
the  assistance  of  a  Scotch  army,  but  bound 
them  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  three  king- 
doms to  religious  uniformity,  and  to  reform 
the  English  Church  "  according  to  the  Word 
of  Ood,  and  the  example  of  the  beet  reformed 
Churches."  TheWestminsttf  AMoably.whifib 
had  in  July,  1643,  commenced  the  delibo^ 
tiona,  ending  two  years  later  in  the  establisk- 
ment  of  Presbytenanism  in  England,  was  now 
joined  by  Scotch  divines,  and  Scotch  repre- 
tatives  entered  the  committee  which  directed 
the  war.  A  Scotch  army,  under  the  Earl  of 
Leven,  crossed  the  border,  joined  the  troops 
of  Fairfax  and  Uancheater,  and  laid  aege  to 
York.  Eupert  relieved  York,  but  omaed 
battle  under  its  walls,  and  the  victory  ti 
Marston  Moor  (July  2,  1644)  was  followed  by 
the  conquest  ot  ul  England  north  of  the 
Trent.  In  the  west  and  south  the  king  was 
more  fortunate.  He  defeated  Waller  at  Cro- 
predy  Bridge  (.June  29),  and  shut  up  Essex  in 
Cornwall,  where  his  foot  were  obliged  to 
surrender  (Sept,  1644).  But  the  advance  of 
the  Royalist  army  on  London  was  put  a  stop 
to  by  tiie  second  battle  of  Newbury  (Oct,  27, 
1644).  Whilst  the  fruitless  negotiations  of 
Uxbridgewere  going  on,  the  Parliament,  urged 
by  Cromwell,  resolved  to  ad^t  a  new 
system  of  carrying  on  the  war.  By  the  Self- 
denyiug  Ordinance  the  members  <rf  PailiaiDent 
who  hdd  commands  were  obliged  to  resign, 
and  by  a  second  ordinance  the  army  was  re- 
modelled, reduced  to  21,000  men,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
He  was  allowed  to  retain  the  services  of 
Crranwell,  who  became  his  lientwiant-geaeral. 
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Well  armed,  well  diaciplined,  and  well  paid, 
its  ranks  full  of  men  "who  had  the  fear  of 
Gkfd  before  their  eyea,  and  made  some  con- 
ociflnce  of  what  they  did,"  the  "  New  Model " 
ohanged  the  face  of  the  war.   Fairfax  took 
the  field  on  Uay  1,  164«,  and  on  June  14th 
Charlefl  was  defnted  at  Nueby  witii  the  loH 
of  half  hia  army.   One  after  another  the 
ktiig's  fortroaaea  in  fhe  west  were  conquered. 
Winter  alone  stopped  the  progreaa  of  Fair- 
fax ;  but  in  March,  1646,  the  king's  last  army 
laid  down  its  arms,  and  his  last  fortress, 
Bag^CaatifliitmendBredinAngnit.  Charles 
hiiuelf  toiAt  refuge  in  the  Scotch  ounp  at 
Newark  at  the  banning  of  May.    In  the 
negotiations  which  followed  the  Parliament's 
chief  demands  were  the  control  of  the  militia 
and  the  establishment  of  Presbjrteriamsm  in 
England.  The  king  delayed  giving  a  definite 
answer  as  long  as  possible,  but  finally  offered 
to  concede  the  militia  for.  ten  years,  and  tiie 
establishment  of  Preabyterianism  for  three. 
The  tkots  at  last,  weary  of  his  delays,  enrren- 
deredhimtotheForliament,  receiving  in  return 
compensation  for  their  expenses  in  the  war 
(Jan.  30,1647).  The  Preebyterian  leaders  were 
as  anxious  to  impose  uniformity,  and  as  hostile 
to  liberty  of  conscience  and  diversity  of 
worship  as  Laud  hiotself.   The  army,  on  the 
other  hand,  bad  fought  for  religious  as  well 
as  for  civil  liberty,  and  were  resolved  to 
secure  it.   They  believed  also  that  "  God's 
Providence"  had  "  cast  the  trust  of  religion 
and  the  kingdom  upon  them  as  conquerors." 
They  htA  also  a  special  grievance  as  soldiers 
in  the  proposal  to  disband  them  without 
payment  of  their  arrears,  so  they  did  not 
scruple  when  thmr  demands  were  refused 
to  seize  the  king's  person  (June  4,  1647), 
march  on  London,  expel  eleven  of  the  Presby- 
terian leaders  from  Parliament  (Aug.  7),  and 
treat  directly  with  the  king  themselves.  The 
king  still  continned  his  attempt  to  pby  ofl 
one  party  against  13io  otiier,  and  refased  to 
accept  the  tonos  of  the  soldiers.   He  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  the  army  (Nov.  11),  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where,  whilst 
publicly  negotiating  with  the  Parhament,  he 
privately  cmicluded  a  treaty  with  the  Scots, 
promimng  in  return  for  his  restoration  to 
estoUish  Presbyterianism  for  three  years,  and 
auppr«M   all   dissident  sects.  Parliament 
repned  to  his  rejection  of  the  Four  Bills,  in 
which  they  had  embodied  their  demands  by  a 
vote  that  no  more  addresses  should  be  made  to 
the  king  (Jan.  3,  1648),  and  a  meeting  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  decided  that  it  was  their 
duty  so  soon  as  the  expected  war  was  over  to 
call  "  Charles  Stuart,  that  man  of  Uood,"  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  had  shed,  ana  the 
mischief  he  had  done.    In  April  the  second 
Civil  War  broke  out.   Fairfax  defeated  the 
Kentish  Royalists,  shut  up  the  main  body  of 
Qte  insui^;ents  at  Colchester,  and  starved  them 
into  surrender  (Aug.  28).   Cromwell,  after 
putting  down  tlw  innneotion  in  Wales, 


attacked  and  destroyed  the  Scotch  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  a  three  days'  batUe 
in  Lancashire  (Aug.  17,  18,  19).  Meanwhile 
the  Presbyterian  majority  in  Parliament  bad 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pass  a  severe  law 
against  heresy,  and  reopen  negotiaticafl  with 
the  king  (Treaty  of  Newport)'.  The  viotorioos 
army  trusted  nether  king  nor  Parliament,  but 
resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  negotiations,  and 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  itself.  The 
king  was  seized  at  Cariabrooke,  and  removed 
to  a  place  of  security  (Dec.  1).  The  House 
of  Commcois,  purified  1^  the  exclusion  of 
ninety-six  Presbytoriau  members  (Dec.  6), 
and  the  voluntary  abstention  of  many  others, 
became  the  obedient  instrument  of  the  army. 
It  passed  a  resolution  to  bring  the  king  to 
jnstioe  (Dec.  13),  assumed  the  supreme  power 
(Jan.  4,  1649),  and  erected  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  to  try  Charles  (Jan.  9).  The  trial 
lasted  from  Jan.  20  to  27,  and  the  king  was 
executed  on  the  29th,  but  out  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty-five  members  of  whom  the  court 
was  composed  only  fifty-nine  signed  the  death 
warrant.  The  new  government,  which  took 
the  name  of  Commonwealth,  consisted  of  a 
Council  of  State  of  forty-one  persons  exercis- 
ing the  executive  power,  and  a  House  of 
Commons,  which  rarely  numbered  more  than 
sixty  members.  [ComoKwULTH ;  Loko 
pABLiAmnrr.] 

Clamidon.  BM.  of  ilis  SMUim:  Culyle. 
Crotwwtftl'i  iMUn  and  SpMChM ;  Uu,  Hi4.  qr 
i\»  XoMg  PorUommt;  Whitelocke,  ftmatiaUi 
Thnxloe,  Slot*  Poipm;  Lndlow,  Mmovn;  8co- 
bell.  Ad*  OHi  OrdtMnoM  iiwwl«in  Poriiament, 
l&IO—tese;  UtMin  of  Col.  HslMlnMrn  bv  his 
Wife ;  BnalLirortb,  CoUmNoiw  ;  Brodie,  OMut. 
Sut.  of  EtiQ»  im—lMO;  Qnisot,  Olivr  Orom- 
iMUandfAsntdufcCoMmoiHOMlth;  &  B.  Oai^ 
diner,  Hitt.  tf  Am.,  M»~164$,  and  Tht  Fwrilatt 
JWMlKliM.  [C.  H.  F.] 

BtlMUiOBf  IrISK.  [btBUMD.] 

HftbeUioiit  CadbV  [Cadb's  Bbbbllkw.] 

BAballion,  Wat  Ttlkr'b.  [Txun's 

Rebbluoh.] 

IteOWcL  CoOKTB  OF,  are  thoae  "  where  the 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  enrolled  in 

parchment  which  roUs  are  called  the 

records  of  the  court,  and  are  of  such  authority 
that  their  truth  is  not  to  be  called  in 
question."  (Staj^en's  Commmtariet.)  lliey 
have  power  also  to  impose  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  contempt  of  court.  A  court  must 
either  be  a  Court  (A  Record  by  immemorial 
recognition  or  by  modem  creation  through 
Act  of  Parliament.  James  I.  by  yielding  to 
the  Commons  in  the  case  of  Goodwin  (1603), 
recognised  that  their  house  was  a  Court  of 
Record. 

SeOOrd  Offl06.  In  ISOO  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  condition  of  the  public 
records,  and  in  accordance  with  ita  recom- 
mendationa,  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed} which  ms  zcnewed  nx  tioMS,  and 
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lasted  till  the  accession  of  Victoria.  The 
hecord  ComnuBsion  published  its  Report  ia 
1837,  and  on  its  recommendation,  by  an 
Act  of  1838,  the  guardianship  of  the  re- 
cords was  conferred  upon  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  frith  power  to  appoint  a  deputy.  Under 
this  act  the  documents  have  been  removed 
from  tbeir  many  receptacles,  and  placed  in 
the  new  Record  OSSce  in  Fetter-lane,  I<ondon, 
and  a  staff  of  officials  and  clerks  is  em- 
ployed in  their  preservation  and  arrangoment. 
In  1867  the  Master  of  theRfdls  began  the 
pnblioatim  <d  flu  serieB  Chroniclea  and 
Memorials  known  as  the  Rolls  Seriee  (q.v.). 

Ttnooiiyifil  Before  the  Mimicipal  Cor- 
potatioiui  Act  of  1835,  169  out  of  the  246 
omptmte  towns  in  England,  had  recorders  or 
Btewaids.  Uost  of  these  were  nominated  by 
the  Common  Council,  sometimes  however  by 
the  aldermen  only,  sometimes  by  all  tiie  bur- 
gesses. "They  were  mostly  magistrates 
within  their  boroughs,  and  quorum  judges  of 
the  Courts  of  Qeneral  and  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
Courts  of  Record  where  those  existed."  But 
few  recorders,  however,  actually  resided  in 
the  towns,  and  in  many  cases  the  office  was 
obtained  coily  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  political  influence.  By  the  Act  of  lft3& 
all  towns  without  a  separate  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  were  deprived  of  their  criminal  juris- 
diction; but  boroughs  were  permitted  to 
potitum  Qis  crown  for  a  separate  Court  of 
Uuarter  Sesrions,  stating  the  salary  the^r  are 
ready  to  pay  the  recorder.  If  the  i>etition  is 
granted  uie  crown  henceforward  nominates  the 
recorder.  He  must  be  a  barrister  of  at  least 
five  years  standiiLg.  He  holds  his  court  foiu- 
timee  a  year,  or  more  often  if  necessary,  and 
is  sole  judge  therein.  He  is  also  a  justice  of 
the  peMe  for  the  borough,  and  has  precedence 
next  after  the  mayor.  In  1879  ninety-six 
boroughs  had  recorders  undsr  the  Act. 

Vine,  Siwlwfc  Mmiavdlitim;  fitephsn.  HM. 
CriMiMl  Lav.  1,  ch.  4. 

KecrnitttTS.  The  Royalist  members  who 
deserted  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  one  by 
one  "disabled"  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1646.  Writs  were  moved  for  new  elec- 
tions in  fheir  place.  More  than  230  new 
members  were  returned,  who  were  called 
scoffingly  hy  the  Royalist  writers,  "  Re- 
cruiters." They  were  naturally  all  Puritans, 
and  the  Independent  element  was  consider- 
able. The  most  important  of  them  weieBlake, 
bettm,  Hutchinson,  Ludlow,  and  Algernon 
Sidney. 

A.  fnH  list  of  tbe  metalten  of  tbe  Long  P»r- 
liament,  with  the  Becrulters  marked,  is  given 
In  an  Appendix  to  Culyle's  CromwIX. 

Sedan,  Thk,  was  a  fortress  protecting  the 
southern  side  of  Sebastopol.  [Crikban 
Was.]  On  Sept.  6,  the  Enfrlish  attempted 
to  take  it  by  storm,  while  the  French  attacked 
the  Bfalakofe  The  numbers  ctf  the  «t*««Wtig 


party  were,  however,  so  diminished  while 
crossing  the  open  ground  immediately  in 
front,  and  there  was  so  much  difficulty  in 
sending  for  reinforcements,  that  the  handful 
of  men  who  had  entered  the  works  were 
foraed  to  retire.  The  evacuation  of  the 
southern  side  of  Sebastopol  during  the  night 
made  a  further  attack  unnecessary. 

Bedeswira,  Tub  Raid  of  (1576),  was  a 
disturbance  on  the  borders  arising  from  a 
dironte  between  Ptnster,  the  English  warden, 
and  Carmicbael,  the  Scotch  warden,  of  the 
marches.  The  English  were  defeated,  their 
warden  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  being  taken 
prisoners.  The  aftair  nearly  led  to  a  rupture 
with  the  English  court. 

Aad  Bivar  Ezpeditioit,  The.  In 
1869  the  Red  River  Settlement,  in  North 
America,  which  had  been  in  the  territories 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sane 
of  the  settlers,  however,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  transfer,  or  to  receive  the  new 
lieutenant-governor.  On  Nov.  24  the  rebels, 
under  Louis  Riel,  took  possession  of  Fort 
Gairy,  and  resisted  by  force  an  attempt  of 
Major  Boulton  to  get  possession  of  the  place. 
One  of  Boultoa's  followers,  named  Soot^  was 
seised  and  shot.  An  expedition,  consisting 
of  about  360  British  troops  and  a  number  m 
Canadian  militia,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Wolseley,  was  sent  against  them. 
After  a  three  months'  journey  in  boats  across 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  Colimel  Wolseley  reached 
Fort  Garry  (Aug.  28^  1870).  The  rebels  snr^ 
rendered  witnont  resistance.  The  Red  River 
territory,  under  its  new  name,  Manitoba, 
became  a  lieutenant  -  gOTomordiip  ol  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

Bed  Sea  Enedition*  Tub.  In  1800, 
the  Marquees  Wellesley  despatched  4,000 
Eurcveans  and  6,000  sepoye,  under  Qeneial 
Bairo,  to  co-operate  wiUi  the  forces  under 
Abercromby  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Egypt.  The  expedition  proceeded  up 
the  Bed  S«t  to  Cosseir ;  thence  they  mardiea 
120  miles  over  the  desert  to  the  Nile,  reached 
Cairo  Aug.  10,  and  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mmiterranean  on  the  27th.  Before, 
however,  the  Indian  contingent  could  he 
brought  into  action,  the  report  of  its  approach, 
and  tiie  energy  of  General  Hutchinson,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  on  the  dei^  at 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  induced  the  Ftradl 
general  to  capitnlate. 

Welledlar,  DmpaUkm;  AUkhi.  Hid.  ^Wmnft. 

Bednction,  Acnoir  of,  is  a  prooeas  of 

Scotch  law  by  which  a  settlement  wrongly 
made  is  questioned.  Acting  upon  this  analogy, 
the  Scotch  Government  in  1628  drew  tq>  "a 
summons  or  initial  writ  of  an  Action  of^  Re- 
duction, against  all  copyholdere  of  ecclesias- 
tical property,"  declaring  the  king's  right  to 
all  kimMids.  Chsrlas's  wyect  was  to  s«ston 
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to  the  Scotch  church  part  of  the  lands  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived  at  the  Beforma- 
tion. 

Sedwald,  Kino  of  East  Anglu  (• .  eire. 
699],  became  a  Christian  probably  owing 
to  the  pressnre  of  his  orerltml,  Ethelbert  of 
Kent.  Betuming  home  from  Kent,  where  he 
had  receiTed  baptism,  he  was  "  led  astray  by 
his  wife  and  certain  perrerse  teachers,  bo  that, 
like  the  ancient  Samaritans,  he  seemed  at  the 
same  time  to  serre  Christ  and  the  goda  whom 
he  had  served  before ;  and  in  the  same  temple 
he  had  an  altar  to  sacrifice  to  Christ,  and 
another  small  one  to  offer  victims  to  devils  " 
(Bede).  But  it  would  appear  from  Bede  that 
even  while  Ethelbert  was  living,  his  place  as 
overlord  in  Central  Britain  had  been  taken 
by  Redwald.  So  that  it  ie  probable  a  war 
had  arisen  between  Ethelbert  and  Kedwald 
from  this  religious  compromise,  and  had 
ended  in  EtheTbert's  defeat.  "If  middle 
Britain  threw  off  the  eapremacy  of  Kent,  its 
states  none  tiie  less  remained  a  political 
aggregate ;  and  their  fresh  union  under  the 
!£ng  of  Eastern  Anglia  was  only  a  prelude 
to  their  final  and  lasting  union  under  the 
lordship  of  Mercia."  (Green.)  In  617  Edwin 
of  NoruiambTiatodc  refuge  at  his  court  from 
Ethelfrith,  and  in  tiie  same  year  Bedwald 
attacked  and  defeated  Ethelfrith  on  the  Idle 
— "  the  first  combat  between  the  great  powers 
which  had  now  grouped  the  English  peoples 
about  them."  But  Eedwald  died  soon  after, 
and  the  East  Anglian  power  seems  to  have 
broken  up  under  his  son,  Eorpwald.  Bede 
ii.  6,  after  describing  Ethelbert's  overlord- 
ship  ( imperium ),  says  that  Bedwald  was  the 
fonrtii  Isng  who  gained  a  power  of  this  kind 
fimperium  hnjtutmdij.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chroniele  Bedwald  is  placed  fourth  on  the  list 
of  Bretwaldas. 

Boaidea  Bade  and  tho  Jnglo-Smm  Chron.,  tee 
Qieeii.  Jfdbinjr  (trERgland. 

B0OT6  (Sax.  gerefa),  a  name  appUed  to 
many  classes  of  officials,  eqiecially  to  those 
chaiwed  with  the  management  of  some  terri- 
toiw  diTidm ;  as  the  so-called  Laws  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  say, "  est  multiplex  nomen ; 
greve  enim  dicitur  oe  scira,  de  wapwtagiis, 
de  hundredis,  de  burgis,  de  vjllis."  [Of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  shire-reeve,  for 
which  see  Subbift.]  Besides  the  sheriff,  the 
following  nses  of  the  term  are  to  be  noted : — 
Bigh-reeve  (faeah-ga?e&)  mentioned  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chroniele;  s.  a.  77S,  780, 1001,  and 
1002.  Fort-retve  (port-gerefa),  borough-rteve 
(burh-^erefa),  and  tcic-gerefa  also  frequently 
occur,  m  the  sense  of  the  chief  officer  of  a 
town,  who  presided  over  its  courts,  &c.  The 
first  title  was  only  used  in  trading  towns 
(iu>t  necessarily  ports),  and  was  borne  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  several  of  the  smaller 
towns  nntal  recmt  times.  Ttm-genfa  is  the 
usual  term  for  the  headman  of  a  township. 
He  was  probaUy  duMen  by  the  inhaUtants 


in  free  townships,  but  would  be  nominated  by 
the  lord  in  dependent  townships.  He  ap- 
pealed with  the  four  beet  men  in  the  hundred 
court,  and  in  dependent  townships  was  le^:(dly 
responsible  for  his  lord's  men.  The  position 
of  the  manor-reeve  (the  representative  of  the 
earlier  tun-gere&)  in  the  thirteenth  century 
is  clearly  described  in  Fleto.  He  was  to  be  a 
good  husbandman  chosen  by  the  viBati,  and 
WES  responsible  for  the  oultivatim  of  the 
land,  having  especially  to  watch  over  the 
ploughs,  and  see  that  due  service  was 
rendered.  A  kind  of  co-ordinate  authori^ 
was  apparently  exercised  by  the  lord's  bailiff, 
and  both  alike  were  subject  to  the  seneschal 
or  steward,  who  often  supervised  several 
manors.  The  term  hvndred-reeve  nowhere 
appears.  But  a  reeve  is  mentioned  as  holding 
the  court  of  the  hundred  in  the  laws  <n 
Edward  the  Elder  and  Ethelred,  and  it  is 
possible  that  there  were  two  officers  in  the 
hundred,  the  reeve  representing  the  king's 
interests,  becoming,  after  the  Conquest,  Uie 
bailiff  of  the  hundred,  and  the  hnnweds- 
ealdor  representing  the  freemen. 

Th«  derivation  ot  the  nsnw  is  onoertalB. 
It  has  umuUjr  been  oouaected  with  QensMi 
vraf,  and  ffrom,  graj,  i.*.  old,  and  explKliied  in 
the  tame  way  aa  "t^Atsnam,"  "aeteaenr," 
fto. ;  bnt  tbrae  are  ptdlological  ot^otions 
to  tlda  deriTSition.  Bohmid  waa  Indmed  to 
follow  SpdnMui,  and  oonneot  it  with  weafam, 
to  nlander,  aince  a  large  part  ^  the  durilTB 
dntaea  waa  to  levy  flnea,  ka.,  and  the  term  atoo. 
tor  waa  often  applied  to  nim.  Kembla  aw- 
gested  that  ft  was  derived  from  rsfm,  to  cMl 
aloud,  and  thna  denoted  bonnttor,  the  anmuon- 
fog  offloer.  Mr.  Uu  HUIler  (L«otwM  on  Xong,. 
Xr2Si,ed.  1S80),  while  regarding  thederivation 
Inn  ffTsH  aa  bettec  than  the  otbevs,  thonght 
Bome  mora  aatisfaetory  etjinolofy  might  be 
diaoovarad.  Htm  recentljJCr.  Sieat  (£f)mioL 
Diet.,  a.  v.)  haa  decided  that  the  original  aeiua 
ia  aim^  "  ezoeUaut,"  "  tamosa,"  fimiad  from 
rof,  acUve,  aaoellent,  <W»™Ti 

Schmld,  OwifM  dar  jlnMlaodbaaa,  and  Zemble, 
SocoM,  Ii.,  Bk.  IL,  di.  viL,  dlacnaa  all  the  naea 
of  the  term.  Sea  also  Btnbte,  Coiut.  HUt.,  i., 
$39, 45;  and  for  the  High-Beere,  Green,  Coit- 
{H<Bt  ^ Sag.,  eapedalljoh.  x.  j.  A.] 

Safbmuttioil*  Thb.  The  proceK  which 
ended  in  the  sqiorateOTganiBalion  of  t&e  Eng* 
lish  Church  was  due  to  three  principal  causes : 
(1)  dissatisfaction  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  papal  headship ;  (2)  a  desire  to  reform 
the  clergy,  and  render  the  Church  more  use- 
ful ;  (3)  a  conviction  that  the  system  of  the 
medieval  Church  had  iu  many  ways  deviated 
from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  aposUes, 
and  from  [oimitiTe  custom.  The  first  of 
these  caosee  showed  itself  in  England  in 
the  rei^  of  Henry  III.,  and  ^aduallT  led 
to  legislative  acts  by  which  England  en- 
deavoured  to  protect  itself  from  undue  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The 
Statutes  of  Provisors  and  Prtenninire  se- 
cured England  against  the  heavy  exactions 
by  which  the  i^pacy  during  the  Great  Sdiism 
opwessed  Christendmn.  [Papact.]  In  the 
rafonaing  oonncils  <d  the  fifteenth  ogntiiryt 
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which  laboured  in  vain,  England  did  not  Uke 
a  prominent  part,  because  it  already  had  the 
means  of  keeping  in  check  the  claiins  of  the 
papacy.  It  was,  however,  an  Englishman 
who  first  gathered  together  and  expressed  the 
dissatisfaction  of  Europe.  John  Wyclifie  began 
his  career  by  maintaming  the  independence 
of  the  State  from  hierarchical  interference. 
To  this  he  added  a  longing  after  greater 
simplicity  and  spirituality  of  life.  He  sent 
torUi  preachers  among  the  people.  He  de- 
nounced the  worldlinuBS  of  the  papacy  as  anti- 
Christian.  He  undertook  the  noble  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  English.  He  wrote 
numerous  tracts  to  stir  upthe  people  to  greater 
eamestnees  in  reli^on.  He  asserted  the  exist- 
ence of  a  true  spuitual  Church  founded  on 
faith  in  Christ,  and  depending  for  its  rule  in 
the  law  of  the  G^ospeL  Moreover,  as  a  means 
of  reducing  the  organisation  of  the  Church  to 
greater  purity,  he  attacked  the  central  point 
of  sacerdotahsm — the  material  conception  of 
transnhstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
altar.  He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist ;  he  denied  rally  the 
change  of  substance  in  the  elements  after 
consecration.  Thus  WycliiEe  united  in  his 
teaching  the  three  principles  which  brought 
about  the  Reformation — a  strong  sense  of 
national  patriotism,  a  deep  desire  for  greater 
spirituality  of  life,  and  an  acute  criticism  of  the 
doctrines  on  whidi  the  existing  system  of  the 
Church  was  founded.  Wyclifie's  teaching  drew 
upon  him  ecclenastioal  condemnation.  Hia 
cnonions  spread  in  Bohemia,  and  gave  birth  to 
the  rising  of  the  Hussites.  In  England  his 
followers,  the  Lollards,  were  unfortunately 
associated  with  political  risings,  and  were 
suppressed.  Still  Wycliffe's  translation  ol  the 
Bitue,  and  many  of  his  irritinei  were  passed 
from  hand  to  hand,  and  bodies  ot  "ffible- 
men"  scattered  here  and  there  throoghout 
the  land  j^pared  the  way  for  more  decided 

efforts.  [WYCLIF7B.] 

The  end  of  the  Wars  ot  the  Roses  saw 
a  great  change  in  the  social  condition  of 
England.  The  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
langui^ng.  The  Feudal  System  had  prac- 
tical]^ passed  away.  While  the  nobles  were 
fighting,  the  middle  class  had  grown  more 
prosperous.  A  narrow  but  practical  spirit 
prevailed,  which  looked  enviously  on  the 
wealth  of  the  Church,  which  was  unaffected 
by  its  sentiment,  and  which  in  a  dim  way 
wished  to  see  it  made  more  nseful.  As 
the  new  learning  made  its  way  in  England 
men  like  More  dreamed  of  a  new  oi^nisation 
of  society,  and  Colet  bestirred  himself  in  the 
cause  of  a  broader  system  of  education.  The 
Church  itself  was  vexatious  to  the  people  by 
the  wide  extension  lOf  its  inquisitonal  courts 
of  spiritual  discipline.  Tbe  rabble  of  useless 
and  lazy  priests  excited  the  contempt  of 
thinking  men.  There  was  small  hope  of 
reform  from  within ;  for  the  organisatitm  of 
tbe  Church  depended  on  Bome^  the 


secularised  papacy  of  the  razteenth  cea- 
tnr^  was  powerleM  to  initiate  reforms. 
Politically  the  English  Church,  through  fear 
of  the  Lollards^  bad  relied  for  help  on  the 
crown,  and  had  trusted  to  the  balance  of 
parties.  The  overthrow  of  the  baronage  by 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses  left  the  crown 
practically  supreme,  as  the  people  were 
too  much  engrossed  in  business  to  care  for 
anytiiing  save  a  strong  and  peaceful  gorem- 
ment 

The  desire  for  eome  reform  in  the  Church 
was  felt  by  Wolsey,  who  obtained  from  the 
pope  permission  to  suppress  thirty  monas- 
teries, and  devote  their  revenues  to  educa* 
tional  foundations  at  Oxford  and  Ipewich. 
Perhaps  Woleey's  schemes  for  internal  reform 
woola  have  progressed  further,  if  a  crisifl  in 
tbe  relations  between  Church  and  State  had 
not  been  brought  about  by  the  self-will  of 
Henry  VIII.  Henry  VIlI.,  fascinated  by 
Anne  Boleyn,  was  resolved  on  a  divorce  from 
his  wife  Catherine.  He  had  married  Catherine, 
his  brother's  widow,  hy  virtue  of  a  papal 
dispensation;  he  needed  the  papal  consent 
for  a  divorce.  The  papacy  was  the  source  of 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  supreme  judge,  with 
equitable  powers  in  cases  of  grievance.  So 
long  as  Henry  VIII.  expected  to  obtain  his 
divorce  he  was  content  to  wait.  But  when 
Wolsey 's  plana  ftiiled,  and  Pope  Clement 
VTI.  tmowed  that  he  dared  not  gratify  the 
English  king  at  the  expense  aS  of^nding  the 
Emperor,  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  give  the 
pope  a  sample  of  his  spirit.  The  powerful 
minister  Wolsey  was  declared  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Statute  of  Fnemunire,  be- 
cause he  had  exercised  leratine  powers  with- 
out the  kind's  consent.  He  leU,  and  no  voire 
was  raised  in  his  favour  (1529).  l^nry  VIII. 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  learning  of 
Christendom,  and  proceeded  to  gather  the 
opinions  of  the  universities  on  the  legality  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  propriety  of  his  divorce. 
Further,  to  terrify  the  pope  by  a  display  of 
his  power,  he  involved  aU  the  clergy  of  the 
realm  under  the  penalties  of  Fnemunire, 
because  they  had  recognised  Wolsey's  lega- 
tine  anthority.  The  Convooation  <A  1631  was 
compelled  to  sue  for  the  king's  pardon,  and 
grant  him  a  large  subsidy  by  way  of  a  fine. 
Moreover,  tbe  king  demanded  that  he  should 
be  called  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill  granting 
the  subsidy,  **  sole  protector,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  Church  and  (d^gy  of  EngUnd." 
With  difficulty  Archbishop  Warham  modified 
the  term  "  supreme  head  '*  by  the  limitation 
"  as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  allows."  In  the 
Parliament  of  1632  the  pope  was  still  further 
threatened  by  an  Act  forbidding  the  payment 
of  annates  to  Rome.  The  clergy  were  tenrified 
by  the  presmitationby  the  Commons  of  a  long 
petition  ooncemi^  ecdesiastical  grievances. 
It  was  deer  that  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a  posi- 
Uoa  to  do  what  he  would.  The  Commons,  as 
representing  the  middle  class,  were  on  his 
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■ide,  because  they  had  many  practical 
nievances  which  they  hoped  to  see  redressed. 
The  clergy  had  no  strong  hold  on  the  people, 
and  had  little  organisation  amongst  them- 
selves. They  were  helpless  before  the  king, 
and  the  pope  was  unable  to  give  them  any 
succour.  What  is  known  as  "  the  snbmis- 
sion  of  the  clergj"  was  simply  the  practical 
reccM^tion  of  this  fact.  Convocation  in  1532 
"  anomitted  themselves  hnmUy  to  his  high- 
ness,*' and  undertook  thenoelorth  to  pro- 
mulgate no  ordinance  which  had  not  received 
the  royal  approral,and  to  submit  theprovincial 
constitutions  then  in  force  to  revision  by  a 
oonunittee  of  sixteen  laymen  and  sixteen 
clergy  appointed  by  the  king.  In  1533  the 
new  AndLbishop,  Omnmer^  tow  cognisance  of 
the  question  of  the  king's  divOToe,  and  pro- 
nounced his  marriage  invalid  from  the  tirst. 
As  the  pope  had  pronounced  in  favour  of  its 
validity,  this  was  a  decided  assertion  of  the 
Act  passed  in  1532  that  appeals  in  such  cases 
as  had  hitherto  been  pursued  in  the  Court  of 
Bome  should  thenceforth  be  had  within  the 
realm.  Henry  VIII.'s  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn  announced  his  breach  not  only  with 
the  papacy  but  with  the  public  opinion  of 
Europe.  He  had  advanced  step  W  step  till 
there  was  no  return  possible.  The  Parliament 
of  1534  passed  Acts  confirming  the  submission 
of  the  clergy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown, 
forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  and  all 
otlm  does  to  the  pope,  estahlishuig  the  king 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Chnrch,  wi£  authority 
to  reform  all  abuses,  and  conferring  on  him 
all  payments  that  previously  were  made  to 
the  pope.  All  that  was  imphed  in  the  papal 
headship  over  the  Church  was  now  swept 
away  tnm  England.  The  secular  [oivileges 
of  ma  pope  were  amferred  xxgaa  toe  crown. 
The  Church,  whose  machinery  had  already 
been  broken  down  by  papal  encroadunents, 
was  left  without  any  jpower  to  repair  that 
machinery.  Its  legislative  power  was  subject 
to  the  royal  asaent,  its  courts  were  left  un- 
r^ormed,  and  appeals  were  to  be  heard  and 
decided  in  some  court  approved  by  the 
crown. 

Henry  VIII.  had  overturned  the  papal 
headship,  and  was  no  doubt  aided  in  so  doing 
by  the  example  of  those  German  states  where 
the  ideas  of  Luther  had  prevailed.  But 
Henr^  himself  was  opposed  to  Luther's 
teachmg,  and  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  doctrinal  reform.  He  wished  the 
Church  to  remain  as  it  bad  been,  save  that 
the  rigl^  of  the  pope  were  transferred  to 
the  crown.  Even  Cianmer,  though  he  had 
broken  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy,  did  not 
meditate  any  groat  change^  But  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  especially  men  turned  their 
attention  to  German  theology.  At  the  end  of 
15S4  Convocation  petitioned  the  king  to 
decree  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Rnglish, 
a  woric  which  was  not  allowed  till  1S37.  The 
TiMtatoriat  power  of  the  otowUt  Tested  in  the 


bands  of  Cromwell  as  Vicar-general,  was  not 
allowed  to  slumber.  The  visitation  of  the 
smaller  monasteries  led  to  an  Act  in  163£ 
giving  to  the  crown  all  religious  honsee  below 
the  annual  value  of  £200.  In  1639  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  mtmasteries  followed. 
The  centres  of  the  reactionary  and  papal 
party  were  abolished.  The  wealth  and  social 
importance  of  the  Church  was  greatly 
diminished.  The  pcdttioal  power  of  the 
Chnxch  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  was  reduced. 
Those  who  were  accused,  with  some  reason, 
of  making  the  ecclesiastical  profeasirai  a 
cloak  for  idleness  were  dispersed. 

These  chan^  were  not  made  without  pro- 
fonndly  affecting  English  society.  The  bulk 
of  the  lower  classes  were  attached  to  the 
old  state  of  things,  and  suffered  from  the 
abolition  of  Hxe  monasteries.  The  number  of 
those  who  w^  influenced  by  the  teaching 
of  Luther  increased  in  activity.  The  middle 
class  alone  was  satisfied,  and  Henry  VIII. 
took  care  to  satisfy  them  in  his  measures.  To 
define  the  ponti<m  of  the  English  Church, 
Ten  Articles  "to  stablish  Christian  quiet- 
ness" were  put  forward  by  the  southern 
Convocation  in  1636,  which  asserted  as  "laud- 
able ceremonies"  the  chief  uses  of  the  old 
Church,  In  1537  was  issued  the  Sithop't 
Book,  or  Inatitution  of  a  Chrwten  Moh,  which 
discarded  the  papal  monarchy,  but  otherwise 
maintained  the  existing  system.  Free  dis- 
cuBsioa  of  dogmatic  questi(Kis  was  not  ac- 
cording to  Henry  VIII.'s  views.  He  volned 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  and  in  1639 
the  Six  ArtieUt  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death  on  all  who  should  call  in  question 
the  chief  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  medisval 
Church.  So  long  as  Hemy  VIII.  lived  no 
further  changes  were  made  m  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I£b  strong  hand 
kept  contending  parties  from  stronling,  and 
his  strong  will  impressed  itself  on  the  nation. 

With  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  long 
pent-up  antagonisms  made  themselves  felt. 
One  l^y,  headed  by  Oardiner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  conteoted  with  tiie  abohtion 
of  the  papal  headsbip,  and  was  opposed  to 
furtber  change.  The  reforming  puty  was 
divided  into  three  chief  bodies — one  consisted 
of  revolutionary  sectaries,  whose  wild  talk 
had  already  created  alarm ;  another  body  of 
advanced  reformers  bad  absorbed  much  of 
the  theology  of  the  Swiss  teacher  Zwingli, 
and  r^arded  the  sacraments  as  external 
symbols ;  the  more  moderate  reformers, 
headed  by  Cranmer,  leaned  to  the  teaching 
of  Luther  and  Melanchthon ;  they  were  willing 
te  reform  superstitious  errors,  but  they  held 
bv  the  sacraments  and  the  system  of  the 
Church.  This  last  party  succeeded  in  getting 
matters  into  their  Iwnds,  and  exMeseed  their 
views  in  the  first  prayer-book  ttf  Edward  VI., 
and  in  the  Soot  <tf  tht  BomilUt.  The  prayer- 
book  provided  a  nniform  use  tat  the  swioe 
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Tided  ^or  the  leetoration  of  pleaching  as  a 
means  of  teaching  the  people ;  the  Bible  was 

already  tramlated.  The  practical  character 
of  the  English  Church  was  thus  emphasised. 
It  aimed  at  meeting  the  national  needs,  and 
appealed  to  the  national  intelligence.  Bat 
the  first  Prayer-book  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
ardent  reformers,  whose  numbers  were  rein- 
forced by  a  large  influx  foreign  teachers 
driven  by  religious  persecution  &wa  the  Con- 
tinent. Under  their  inflaenoe  Cranmer's 
views  developed,  and  in  1652  a  second  Prayer- 
book  was  issued,  which  simplified  vestments, 
omitted  some  usages  which  were  deemed 
snperstitiouB,  and  re-modelled  the  Conimunion 
Service  that  it  might  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  foUowevB  cA  ZwingU  and  Calvin.  The 
formularies  of  ttie  Chinch  were  also  set  forth 
in  Forty-two  Artidee,  which  in  the  main 
followed  the  ideas  of  the  Saxon  reformers, 
while  retaining  much  of  the  conservatism 
which  especially  marked  the  beginnings  of 
the  Wngh'ah  movement.  No  sooner  had  this 
been  done  than  the  aocesmcm  of  Mary  |Hro- 
duced  a  reaction,  which  tiie  bulk  at  the 
people  regarded  with  indifference.  Tbo 
progress  of  the  Beformstion  under  Edward 
Vl.  had  been  too  rapid.  It  had  been  accom- 
panied by  many  outrages  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  held  by  the  old  forms.  It  showed 
little  tenderness  or  c<msideration  for  others, 
and  was  endured  rather  than  welcomed. 
Under  Mary,  Gardiner  and  his  party  pre- 

ad  to  return  to  a  recognition  of  the  papal 
Bhip.  England  was  a^in  reconciled  to 
the  papacy.  Many  of  the  English  reformers 
fled  to  the  Continent ;  many  who  remained, 
amongst  them  Cranmer,  suffered  death  for 
their  opinions.  But  Mary's  government  was 
afulure.  HerreligiouBperaecationwascarzied 
on  in  a  spirit  <uf  narrow  fanatidsm,  which 
stirred  the  popular  mind  against  her.  Her 
brief  reign  of  Ave  years  undid  the  ill  effects 
of  the  excessive  seal  of  the  reformers  under 
Edward  YI.,  and  disposed  men  to  look  regret- 
fully on  the  reign  and  policy  of  Henry  VIII. 
Elizabeth  had  lived  throng^  bothf  and  had 
oonformed  to  Homanism  under  Marv,  She 
made  no  change  at  first,  but  Anne  Boleyn's 
daughter  could  not  BerionBly  contemplate  a 
reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  Her  first 
Parliament  in  1669  passed  an  Act  to  "  restore 
to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
the  eataie  ecdeaiaatical  and  quritual,  and 
abolish  all  foreign  jnrisdictions  repugnant 
to  the  same."  Elisabeth  explained  the  mean- 
ing of  the  royal  supremacy  so  re-estabhshed 
to  be  "  under  God  to  have  the  sovereignty 
and  rule  over  all  persons  bom  within  these 
her  realms  of  what  estate,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  temporal,  soever  they  be,  so  as  no  other 
foreign  power  shall  or  ought  to  have  any 
Baperiority  over  them."  At  the  same  time 
hOTesy  was  defined  to  be  what  was  contrary 
to  the  canonical  Scriptores,  or  the  first  f oor 
general  councils.  The  Prayer-book  was  revised 


and  legalised,  and  nnilbrmity  of  worship  was 
enforced  by  an  Act  bidding  all  men  to  reaort 
to  their  parish  church.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Mftrift"  bishops  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  and  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
Matthew  Parker,  the  new  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  brought  great  learning  and  much 
moderation  to  the  difficult  task  of  re-oi^;ani8- 
iug  the  English  Church  upon  a  basiB  which 
should  be  at  once  oomprebensive  and  definite 
enough  to  form  a  strong  insMtntion.  The 
exiles  who  had  fled  before  Mary's  persecution 
returned  to  England,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  ideas  of  C^vin.  The  CathoUo  party 
resented  its  loss  of  supremacy.  Elizabeth 
suiqrarted  as  a  compromise  the  syatem  which 
her  father  had  dei^sed.  The  old  OTder  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  ware  left  untouched, 
while  room  was  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 
spirit  of  personal  religion.  At  first  the  Eliza- 
bethan  system  was  not  strong  in  its  hold  on  the 
popular  mind.  It  was  tolerated  because  it  was 
the  only  means  of  securing  peace.  Soon  the 
feelinffof  the  mass  of  the  people  gathered  round 
it,  and  Uie  events  of  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth 
identified  it  with  the  English  spirit.  A  body 
of  Calvinists,  known  as  Puritans  or  I^vcisions, 
obj'ected  to  some  of  its  ceremonies,  and  to  its 
episcopal  organisation.  They  vainly  strove 
to  nu^  alterations,  and  the  "  Martin  Mar- 
prelate"  controversy  (1588)  is  a  testimony  to 
their  seal,  ^ey  were  strong  in  the  House 
of  Commtms,  and  grew  in  strength  under 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  so  that  the  Oreet  Be- 
bellion  was  as  much  a  religious  as  a  political 
controversy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman- 
ists organised  themselves  into  a  political  party. 
Elizabeth  was  excommunicated  in  1670,  and 
Jesuit  misfflonaries  fiocked  into  England. 
They  were  persecuted,  and  the  great  mass  ai 
the  EngliBh  Catholics  remained  loyal  to  tfadr 
queen  and  conntry  against  the  attacks  of 
Spain.  Practically  the  reign  of  Elizabetii 
saw  England  established  as  a  Protestant 
country.  The  Cbnrch  of  England  has  in  the 
main  adhered  to  tlw  lines  then  laid  down, 
while  Romanista  and  NonconformistB  have 
gradually  been  admitted  to  civil  and  religiooB 
equaHty. 
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Baformation  in  Ireland.  The  Par- 
liament which  met  at  Dublin  in  May,  ld36, 
rapidly  copied  the  measures  which  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  had  just  passed.  In  the  first 
session  the  king  was  declared  sapreme  head 
<A  the  Church  n  Ireland,  and  given  the  first- 
fruits  ;  and  appeals  to  Rome  were  abolished. 
To  facilitate  the  work,  Poynings"  Act  wai 
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nupeodad,  K  that  the  EngUah  statutes  needed 
mly  to  be  copied,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to 
seaa  drafts  to  London  and  back.  No  op|H>8t- 
tion  was  offered  by  the  laity  ;  but  the  spiritual 
peers  stnrdUy  redsted  the  progreBS  of  the 
rails;  and  the  proctors  of  t^e  clergy  (who 
were  in  Ireland  members  of  Parliament, 
though  not  apparently  sitting  with  the  Com- 
mons, but  in  a  separate  house)  were  so  ener- 

ELic  in  obstruction  that  the  Privy  Council 
cided  that  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  and 
caused  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  the  next  session 
depriving  them  of  the  privilege.  In  1537 
certain  monasteries  were  suppressed,  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  a  general  dissolution. 
A  small  pert  of  the  monastic  revenues  were 
tmnsferred  to  bishoprics ;  but,  as  in  England, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  was  sold  at 
nominal  prices  to  private  persons.  An  im- 
portant part  was  played  ia  these  transactionA 
by  George  Browne,  the  "Cramner  of  Ire- 
land," who  had  been  Provincial  of  the  Austin 
Friars,  and  bad  been  created  Archbishop  of 
Dabliuin  1636.  Hie  Bidding issued liy 
him  in  1S38  is  the  first  document  m  which  the 
union  of  the  church ee  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  declared.  Until  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI. ,  no  change  was  made  in  worship  or  belief. 
But  when  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  council 
without  Act  of  Parliament  to  enforce  the  use 
of  Edward's  Prayer  Book,  the  Artshhishop  of 
Armagh  and  most  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
refosed  to  obev.  Only  Browne  and  five 
bLshops  acceptea  the  new  liturgy.  As  Armagh 
was  in  the  land  of  O'Neil,  and  beyond  tiie 
control  of  the  council,  the  primacy  was  trans< 
ferred  to  Dublin,  and  some  of  the  vacant 
bishoprics  were  filled  up  by  advanced  Re- 
formers, of  whom  the  most  important  was 
Bale  of  Ossory.  Under  Mary  tite  old  state 
of  things  was  restored.  Browne,  the  con- 
forming bishops,  and  the  married  clergy  were 
deprived.  In  the  second  year  of  Elizabeth,  a 
carefully  packed  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  and  cowed  the  amtemporary 
English  measures.  Three  bishops  alone  re- 
fused to  conform ;  hut  in  a  large  part  of  the 
oountry  mass  continued  to  be  pernmned,  and 
where  the  new  system  was  really  introduced, 
the  dissolution  ot  the  monasteries,  which  had 
in  many  places  served  the  parish  churches, 
left  half  the  parishes  without  cleigy.  The 
English  Church,  which  had  been  imposed  by 
the  EngliBh  Government,  and  was  used  as  a 
means  m  Anglididng  the  Irish,  never  laid  hold 
of  the  Irish  people.  They  adhered  firmly  to 
the  old  opinions,  and  persecution  only  inten- 
sified their  stead&stness.  The  disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1869  was  an  admission 
l^t  the  Reformation  in  Ireland  had  been  a 
fulare,  and  that  the  peo^  wen  praoticaUy 
Bnnui  Catholio. 
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Reformation  in  BooUud.  The  Re- 
formation was  the  first  national  movement 

in  Scotland  which  originated  with  the  people, 
who  now  came  forward  for  the  first  time  as  a 
power  in  the  State.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  church  in  Scotland  had 
become  very  unpopular.  Favoured  by  the 
fsrown  it  had  amassed  riches  and  lands.  Its 
prelates  held  the  great  offices  of  state,  and 
were  arrogant  and  overbearing,  delightii^in 
displays  of  their  pomp  and  power.  This 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  baronage.  The 
burden  of  the  tithes  and  church  duee,  and  the 
greed  and  injustice  that  were  exercised  in 
extorting  them  by  the  cleig>',  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  avarice  was  dominant,  woke  the 
hatred  of  the  people,  who  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  reformed  doctrines.  These  doctrines 
were  imported  by  the  fugitives,  who  fled  over 
the  Border  to  seek  safety  from  the  Marian 
persecution  in  England.  Sympathy  with 
their  sufferings  overcame  the  prejudice  against 
their  nation,  and  roused  a  At>t(«tant  re- 
action among  the  people.  Many  of  the  land- 
owners, inspired  by  a  desire  to  get  hold  of  the 
church  lands,  joi^d  the  popular  movemmt. 
He  Reformers  signed  the  wmd  which  pledged 
them  to  united  support  [Covknamt]  in 
1567.  Abjuration  of  Papal  authority  and 
adoption  of  the  English  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  were  its  principles.  The  "  Lords  of 
the  Congr^tion,"  as  the  supp<nrtei8  of  the 
bond  were  called,  demanded  of  the  regent, 
Mary  of  Qoise,  a  reformation  .of  rehgion  in 
accordance  with  these  principles.  She  refused, 
and  summoned  their  preachers  before  the 
Privy  Council.  This  roused  a  tumult.  The 
mob,  excited  by  John  Enox,  rose  in  Perth, 
sacked  Uie  religious  houses,  and  de&ced  the 
churches  (1669).  Their  example  was  followed 
througbont  the  country.  The  r^^t  em- 
ployed French  soldiers  to  quell  tibe  insure 
gents,  and  thereby  excited  a  civil  war.  I.lie 
congregation  took  up  arms  and  appealed  to 
England  for  support.  On  the  death  of  the 
regent  the  estates  passed  the  Reformation 
Statutes,  which  abjured  the  authority  of  the 
po^  adopted  the  Genevan  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  declared  the  celebration  of  the 
mass  a  capital  offence  (Aug.  26,  1660).  Thus 
the  Church  of  Scotland  was  nominally  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  Rome.  But  these  statutes 
were  not  ccmfirmed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
queen,  Hary  Stuart,  was  in  France.  When 
die  arrived  in  BcoUand  (1661),  though  she 
did  not  attempt  to  restore  the  old  church,  she 
demanded  toleration  for  herself  and  her 
attendants,  and  re-established  the  mass  in 
her  private  chapel.  Meanwhile  the  ministers 
and  tite  lairds  fell  ont  over  the  disposal  of 
the  chnrdk  lands.  Host  of  the  richest  of 
the  eodenastical  estates  had  been  already 
secured  by  laymen.  Of  the  lands  that 
were  still  uiia|n>ropriated  the  Friv^  Council 
set  aside  one  uird  to  pay  the  stipends  fA 
the  ministera  of  the  reformed  Chnroh.  The 
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mat  Temained  in  poaaooaion  of  the  churchmen 
who  held  it,  and  as  they  died  off  it  was  to 
fall  to  the  crown.  But  the  Lorda  refused 
to  accept  the  first  Book  of  Ditcipliru,  a  code 
of  stringent  statutes  drawn  up  by  the  ministers 
for  the  government  of  the  Church,  even  more 
tyrannical  in  spirit  than  the  exactiona  of  the 
cud  ohotoh,  wluch  had  been  found  ao  galling. 
For  the  Pteabytere  ima^ned  that  they  had 
succeeded  to  the  power  of  Hxe  pope,  and 
assumed  the  right  of  interfering  in  matters 
secular  as  well  as  spiritual.  On  we  deposition 
of  the  queen  (1667)  tlie  Earl  of  Murtajr,  her 
half-brother,  was  made  regent  for  the  in&tnt 
king.  He  had  been  foremost  as  a  leader  of 
the  Congregation,  and  during  his  regency 
Fteabyteriaoiam  was  in  the  ascendant.  The 
gOTemment  of  all  ecolesiaatioal  matters  was 
committed  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly,  a  council 
of  Presbyters  elected  by  their  brethren. 
Litorgicu  worship,  however,  was  not  alto- 
getlur  swept  away  with  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Romisli  Church.  A  prayer- 
book,  called  the  Jfook  of  Common  Order,  was  iu 
daily  use  in  the  chorchea.  Under  the  regency 
of  Mar  episcopacy  was  again  restored  (1672). 
But  the  bishops  were  merely  nominal,  as  they 
had  neither  lands  nor  dignities,  and  were 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  Gtencial  As- 
sembly. In  1692  this  sludowy  episcopacy  was 
again  abcdished,  and  the  Presbyterian  polity 
ertablished.  Each  Presbyter  was  supreme  in 
bis  own  parish.  A  certain  number  of  parishes 
formed  a  Preebytery  or  council  of  Presbyters, 
who  desfjatched  the  ecclesiastical  businees  of 
the  district.  The  Synod,  composed  of  several 
Freebyteriee,  was  a  court  of  appeal  for  mattera 
of  graver  import,  while  the  supreme  coort, 
the  General  Aseembly,  met  yearly  at  Edin- 
borgh.  It  was  formed  of  ministers  and  lay- 
men, elders  as  they  were  called,  sent  up  aa 
deputies  by  the  several  Preabyteriee.  The 
king,  or  lua  conmiis8i<Riera,  was  the  secular 
prendent.  There  was  also  a  moderator 
elected  from  am<mg  the  Presbyters  as  acting 
presidflnt.  The  Cwvenant,  baaed  upon  the 
principlei  of  the  first  bond,  was  very  generally 
signed  and  the  second  Book  of  3ueiplin«, 
drawn  up  by  Andrew  Melville,  waa  accepted 
aa  a  code  for  the  government  of  the  cfaorch. 
Shor^  after,  the  accession  of  King  James  to 
the  Rngliab  throne  again  restored  epis- 
copacy. The  General  Assemld^  was  not, 
however,  abolished,  though  deprived  of  its 
despotic  power.  "So  diange  was  made 
in  the  established  form  of  worship.  The 
attempt  made  by  Charles  I.  to  substitute  the 
English  Ziturgy  for  the  Book  of  Common 
Order,  and  a  Book  of  Cations  for  the  Book  of 
IHoe^ine  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Undo*  Cromwell  Presbyterianism  was 
again  established,  and  again  displaced  by 
episcopacy  under  Charles  11.  After  the 
Hevolution  the  bisb*^  and  the  ^isonial 
clergy  were  turned  out  The  Freabytenaa 
Cauxck  was  m  nstabliihiWI  by  bv  (1690). 


Since  that  date  it  has  been  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  And  at  the  Union  the  liberty  of 
the  Church  was  secured  by  a  provision  that 
the  Presbyterian  should  be  the  only  church 
government  in  Scotland  from  that  time 
forward. 

Peterkin,  Book*  of  the  Vnittrtai  Ktris 
Scotland;  Calderwood,  Bitt.  «/  th»  Kirk  of 
Scotland;  Spottiswoode,  Si*t  of  lh«  Clwn* 
of  Scotland;  Edoz,  fiiot  of  tA«  BO'ormotwt ; 
HoCrie,  Ltft  of  John  Knot ;  Barton,  Hut.  ^ 
Sootlond;  Qtaiiner,  SiA.  ofSmg.  L.oh.  il.  The 
best  modem  aooosnt  of  the  Betormatioii  froia 
the  Presbyteriwi  side  will  be  found  in  Cnn- 
tilng-ham  Church  Hut.  of  Scotland;  from  Um 
Eptoeopiiian  aide  is  Grub,  EocE.  Hut.  of  Stct- 
load ;  from  the  CathnHo  side  ia  BellMfaeiin, 
0«dUoU«  Aer  JCofltoL  XxrOiM  m  SchoMIand  (1863). 

[M.  M.] 

Sttfbmi  Bills.  The  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Kef  orm  was  first  raised  in  a  practical 
idiape  by  Pitt,  when  he  brought  forward  in 
178fi  a  motion,  proposing  to  disfranchise 
tiiirfrv-siz  rotten  boroughs  ratoming  two 
memberfl  eatdi,  and  to  give  the  members  to 
the  counties  and  to  London.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  248  to  174.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution  a  few  years 
afterwards,  and  the  European  war,  diverted 
men's  minds  from  the  subject,  and  [at>duced  a 
disinclination  towards  the  extension  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  In  17B3  both  Burke  and  Pitt 
opposed  Mr.  G^y's  Parliamentary  Reform 
moticm,  whidi  was  negatived  by  232  to  41, 
and  mot  with  no  bett^  fate  when  brought 
forward  again  in  1797.  The  Fox  ministry 
had  no  Insure,  and  the  Portland  ministry 
no  inclination,  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
In  1817  a  motion  of  Sir  Frands  Burdett 
waa  kit  1^  265  to  77,  and  a  bolder  attend 
of  the  same  member  to  introdnoe  manhood 
suffirage  the  following  year  found  not  a 
single  supporter  beside  the  mover  and 
seconder.  La  1820  Lord  J.  BusseU  carried 
a  Bill  for  withholding  write  from  the  rotten 
borooghs  of  CameMord,  Grampoimd,  Peoryn, 
and  Bamsta^fl^  which  waa  wown  out  1^ 
theLords.  Each yearfrom  1821  to  1829 Laid 
J.  Russell  or  some  other  Whig  introduced  a 
motion  for  reform,  which  in  each  case  was 
rejected.  In  Feb.,  1830,  the  Harqnest 
of  Blandford  moved  an  amendment  to  tlie 
address  in  favour  (A  r^orm,  which  was 
rejected  by  96  to  11.  The  same  year 
Calvert's  Bill  to  transfer  the  repreeentation  of 
East  Retford  to  Birmingham,  and  Lord  J. 
Russell's  motion  to  enfrajochiae  Leeds,  Man- 
Chester  and  Birmingham,  were  rejected. 
When  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister  io 
this  year  the  subject  was  at  once  taken  up  W 
the  Cabinet.  On  March  1,  1831,  Lead  J. 
Russell  introduced  the  Reform  BilL  After 
most  animated  debates  the  eeoond  reading  of 
the  bill  was  carried  (Mardi  2)  by  a  majtmty 
(xt  one  (S02  to  301).  On  an  amendment  in 
committee  for  reducing  the  whole  number  of 
members  the  ministry  were  defeated.  On 
April  22  Fu-Iianient  waa  diaDlTed«  to  meat 
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again  in  June  with  the  reformers  in  a  great 
majority.'  The  B«form  Bill  was  again  carried, 
this  time  by  367  votes  to  231.  On  Sept.  22 
the  toll  finally  pawed  the  Conunona,  but  was 
thrown  out  1^  the  Lords  (Oct.  8)  by  199  to 
168.  In  December  a  third  Reform  Bill  was 
bronsht  la  and  carried  W  a  majority  of  162. 
The  Bill  sent  np  to  the  Lords  in  1832  passed 
the  second  reading  on  April  14  of  that  year. 
But  on  May  7  Uie  Peers,  by  a  majority  of  36, 
poatpiHwd  the  diafranchiedng  clauses  ol  the 
Bill,  thus  virtoally  rejecting  it.  The  king 
refused  to  create  new  Peers,  the  ministera 
resigned,  and  the  Doke  of  Wellington 
attempted  to  form  a  Tory  ministry.  But  the 
attempt  was  hopeless,  and  the  nation  almost 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  On  May  16  the 
Qrey  ministry  returned  to  office,  and  the  king 
was  prepared  to  create  new  Peers  if  necessary. 
The  Lords,  however,  at  length  gave  way,  and 
on  June  4  the  Bill  was  passed.  The  lieform 
Bill  of  1832  disfranchised  66  boroughs,  having 
lees  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  deprived 
30  other  boroogbs  of  one  member  each. 
Of  the  143  seats  gained,  65  were  given  to  the 
countiefl,  22  of  the  laige  towns  received  two 
members  each,  and  21  others  one  each.  A 
uniform  £10  household  franehise  was 
established  in  boroughs,  and  in  the  oonnties 
the  franchise  was  given  to  copyholders,  lease- 
holders and  tenanta-at-will  holding  property 
of  the  value  of  £50  and  u|>wards.  B^rm 
BiUs  with  analogous  provuioos  were  also 
paand  for  Seotlimd  and  Irehmd  in  1882. 
Between  1832  and  1850  motions  for  further 
ertending  the  franchise  were  frequently  made 
and  lost.  In  1862  and  1864  Lord  J.  Kuasell 
introduced  Beform  Bills  which  were  with- 
drawn. In  1869  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  bc^ialf  of 
the  OonserratiTes,  introduced  a  bill,  which 
was  defeated  by  SO  votes.  In  1866  (March)  a 
comprehensive  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Gladstone.  The  "Adullamite "  section 
of  the  Liberals  had,  however,  seceded  from 
their  party,  and  the  Bill,  after  fitvce  debate, 
was  carried  only  by  6  votes,  and  in  June  the 
government  were  defeated  on  an  amendment. 
The  Liberals  resigned  and  the  Conservatives,  in 
Feb.,  1867,  brought  forward  and  passed  (Ang.) 
Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform  Bill  of  1867.  T^is 
bill  conferred  a  household  and  lodger  fraiushiaB 
in  boroughs,  though  it  still  left  a  ^t>perty 
qualification  in  counties  [Elbctionb].  Betwecm 
1872  and  1883  motions  m  favour  of  household 
franchise  in  the  counties  were  moved 
(generally  by  Mr.  Q.  O.  Trevelyan)  and 
rejeoted.  In  1884  Ur.  Gladstone  int»>dtuwd 
a  Reform  Bin  intended  to  render  the  fmnohise 
uniform  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  to  assimilate  it  in  counties  and  boron^s. 
Ko  provisions  for  the  redistributitm  ot  seats 
were  made,  but  the  government  under- 
took to  In^ng  in  a  BiU  dealing  with  tbe 
mbjeet  at  an  early  date.  After  aeveral 
amendments  in  favour  of  joining  the  FAuchin 
BiUwiUiaBediflbilmtionBiU  had  been  thmrn 


out  in  the  Commons,  the  bill  passed  its  third 
reading  in  the  lower  house  by  a  majority  of 
130.  The  LordB,  however,  declared  ov  a 
majoritjr  of  61  tiiat  no  Inll  would  be  satiriao- 
tory  wluch  did  not  deal  witii  the  two  sabjet^ 
of  extension  of  the  franchise  and  redismbn- 
tion.  The  government  BiU  waa  aooordingly 
abandoned  for  the  session. 

Holeswortfa,  Hint.  <4  U«  'Rtftm^  IKn ;  Alpbens 
Todd,  ParltoiiMntai^  Oovt.  in  fng.]  Paoli, 
SH{itiMih«  GMOhMAt*  mU,  W»lpol«.  But. 

of  £t)0.  ftom.  I81S;  J.  UoCartliT,  Hut.  «f 
Ovr  Om  Timtt ;  Ban»ard-»  DiboiM  :  A*mwil 

Bei^tUa,  the  insignia  of  royalty,  includ- 
ing various  luticles  used  at  coronations  and  on 
state  occasions.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  Abbot  of  Weat- 
minster  till  the-  ReformatioD ;  they  are  now 

J reserved  in  the  jewel  office  at  the  Tower, 
a  1649  the  crowns  were  broken  to  pieces; 
new  <Hies  were  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Charlea  11.,  and  have  bean  used  ever  riiuia. 

R0|f6ilOy  may  exist  during  the  absence 
or  the  incapacity  of  the  sovereign  through 
nonage  or  disease.  William  I.,  on  his  vint 
to  Normandy  in  1067,  left  Odo,  Biriiop  <rf 
Bayeux,  and  William  Fits  Oabem,  EaA  of 
H^^foni,  joint  guardians  of  his  kingdom, 
though  he  assigned  to  each  a  special  pro- 
vince. When  the  functions  of  the  chief  jus- 
ticiar becune  defined,  the  vice-gerency  of  the 
kingdran  was  reckoned  among  them,  though 
the  relative  lights  of  this  officer  and  of  ute 
members  of  the  royal  house  were  not  settled. 
Henry  II.,  during  his  absence,  caused  hia 
authority  to  be  vested  in  his  son,  the  youn^;er 
Henry,  even  before  he  associated  hun  with 
himself  in  the  kingship.  On  the  death  of 
Henry  11.  Eleanor  acted  as  rmnt  until  the 
return  of  her  son,  and  on  the  £iU  of  the  ju0> 
ticiar  Longchamp,  while  Richard  was  on  the 
crusade,  ^e  barons  recognised  John  as  the 
vice'gerent  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  it  became  customary  for  the 
king  to  appoint  certain  Ueutenanta,  and  aome- 
timee  his  eldest  son,  though  an  in&nt,  to  aos 
during  his  absence.  Accordingly  William 
ni.,on  leaving  England  in  1696,  Qiieen  l^ury 
being  Qim  dead,  appointed  seven  lords  jus- 
tices for  that  purpose.  George  I.  left  the 
Prince  of  Wales  aa  regent  dnrin|f  hia  first 
abeence  from  England,  but  never  did  so  again 
on  any  like  occasion.  The  question  of  the 
exercisa  oi  the  to^  autiiority  during  the 
absence  of  the  king  IS  now  of  liiw  inqMvtanoe. 

Aa  the  common  law  doea  not  Tec<^ni8e  in- 
capaoty  in  the  eoverttgn,  special  provisions 
have  been  made  as  to  regency  when  occasion 
reqoired.  On  the  accession  of  Henry  HI.  at 
the  age  of  nine,  the  barons  appointed  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  as  r^ent  with  the  title 
fwfor  ft  r^i,  and  aiaooiafted  oertain 
conncillora  with  him.  When  Edward  m. 
aocoeadadhiafliflMratflieagaQfloorieBn,  flie 
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PsrHament  nominated  a  council  to  advise  liiin. 
No  regent  was  appointed  during  the  nonage 
of  Bich&rd  II.,  bat  the  magnatee  in  this  case 
nominated  the  ooundL  On  the  accession  of 
Henry  VL,  his  uncle,  tho  Duke  of  Crloucester, 
claimed  the  regency  as  next  of  kin,  and  by 
the  will  of  the  late  king.  Both  these  claims 
were  dirallowed  by  the  council,  and  Parlia- 
ment constituted  Uie  Duke  of  Bedford  pro- 
tector, allowing  Gloucester  the  protectorate 
during  the  absence  of  his  brother.  When 
the  mg  fell  ill  in  1464,  the  Duke  of  York 
was  appointed  protector  by  the  Lords,  with 
the  assent  (d  the  Commons.  On  his  renewed 
illness  the  next  year,  the  lords  in  again  ap- 
pointing the  duke  assumed  the  right  of 
choice,  ttLOQgh  the  assent  of  the  Commoos 
appears  in  toe  Act  of  Batifloation.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  TV.  his  widow  tried  to  obtain 
the  guardianship  of  her  son,  but  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  made  protector  by  the  council. 
In  1636  Parliament  granted  Henry  VIII. 
authority  to  name  such  guardians  as  he  chose, 
in  the  event  of  his  leaving  a  successor  under 
eighteen,  if  a  male,  or  under  sixteen  if  a 
female.  The  king  accordingly  appointed  his 
sixteen  executors  as  guardians  of  his  son 
Edward  VI.,  constituting  them  a  council  of 
government.  In  spite  of  this  arrangement 
these  councillors  invested  the  Earl  of  ^rt- 
ford  with  the  protectorate. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1751,  Parliament  provided  for  a 
possible  mimnity  by  enacting  that  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  should  be  regent  and  guardian 
of  the  king's  person,  and  by  nominating  a 
council  of  regency  to  which  the  reigning  king 
had  the  right  of  adding  four  members. 
Ueoige  III.,  after  a  severe  illness  in  1766, 
wished  Parliament  to  allow  him  the  right  of 
awointiog  any  person  regent  whom  he  chose. 
A  bill,  however,  was  passed  naming  the  queen, 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  any  descendant  of 
thelate  king,  as  those  from  whomaregeot  might 
be  selected.  When  the  king  was  deprived  of 
reason  in  1788 — 9,  Fox  asserted  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  a  right  to  the  regency,  and, 
though  he  soon  substituted  **^al  claim"  for 
the  word  "right,"  maintainea  that  Parlia- 
ment had  only  to  recognise  the  prince's 
claim,  and  could  not  lay  restrictions  on  his 
authority.  Pitt  on  the  other  hand  declared 
that  the  prince  had  "no  more  right  to  the 
royal  authority  than  any  other  subject," 
and  having  caused  Parliament  to  be  opened 
by  commission  under  the  great  seal,  intro- 
duced a  bill  restricting  the  power  and  pabon- 
age  of  the  proposed  regent.  The  recovery  of 
the  king  prevented  the  settlement  of  these 
questions  for  the  time.  On  a  like  occasion  in 
1811,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  regent's  authority.  The 
next  regent^  bill,  passed  in  18.30,  provided 
that,  in  the  erentof  the  death  of  William  IV., 
befine  the  queen  was  of  the  age  of  eighteen, 
the- BnohasB  cf  Kent  shonld  m  regoit,  no 


council  being  appointed.  As  on  the  accessioa 
of  the  queen,  the  King  of  Hanover  became 
heir  presumptive,  a  B^^oy  Act  passed 
1837,  provided  that,  on  the  decease  of  her 
majeety,  the  royal  function  should  be  dis- 
chttfged  by  lords  justices  until  the  arrival  of 
the  king.  Another  Act,  passed  on  the  mar- 
riage of  the  queen  in  1840,  provided  that, 
should  Her  Majesty  leave  a  successor  under 
age.  Prince  Albert  should  be  regent,  without 
any  council,  end  with  full  powers  save  that 
he  might  not  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering 
the  succession,  or  affecting  the  rights  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. From  these  examples  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  right  of  selecting  the  person  and  de- 
termining the  power  of  a  regent  pertains  to 
the  estatse  of  the  realm  assembled  in  Par- 
liament. [For  the  various  Begency  BiUs  see 
the  next  Article.] 

Stubbs,  CoMt.  HM.,  i.,  .168;  ii.,  30,  388;  Ui. 
97. 167,  281  i  Hallam,  MiiiUt  Am.  iii.,  184—194; 
ISaj,  Contt.  Hut.,  ill.,  o.  3 ;  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis, 
AdmiMMtraiioiu,  112,  m ;  Bir  N.  Wraxall.  JPtw- 
thumMM  Xtmmn,  uL,  S01~m.       [W.  H.] 

Seffency  ffills.  "  ^  judgment  of  law 
the  king,  as  king,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
minor,"  says  Coke ;  he  lias,  therefore,  by 
common  law  no  legal  guardian,  nor  has  any 
provision  been  made  for  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  authority  during  his  youth  or  incapacity. 
It  has  accordingly  been  necessary  to  make 

rial  provision  as  occasion  has  arisen,  and 
various  measures  which  have  been  adopted 
have  been  of  considerable  political  importance. 

(1)  1751.  Upon  the  death  of  Frederick 
Prmce  of  Wales,  an  Act  was  passed  appoint- 
ing the  Princess  of  Wales  regent  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  Geoi^ge  II.  before  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  eighteen  years  old.  She  was  to  be 
assisted  by  a  council  of  regency  nominated  in 
the  Act,  to  which  the  king  was  empowved  to 
add  four  others.   

(2)  1765.  Upon  the  recoveiyof  (Jeoi^nL 
from  his  first  attack  of  mental  disease,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  provide  for  the  regency 
during  any  such  illness  as  should  incapacitate 
him,  or  in  ease  of  his  death,  during  ue  child- 
hood of  his  children.  With  his  lofty  views 
of  royal  power,  Oeorge  III.  was  not  ready  to 
place  the  nomination  of  a  ref^t  in  the  hands 
of  Parliament,  but  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  confer  on  him  the  power  of  appointing 
any  person  he  pleased  as  regent.  He  almost 
certainly  intended  to  nominate  the  queen, 
but  the  ministers  feared  leat  the  Princess  of 
Wales  ^ould  be  nominated,  and  thus  her 
favourite,  Bute,  become  all  powerful.  George 
had  so  for  yielded  to  his  ministers  that  he 
consented  to  the  limitation  of  his  choice  "  to 
the  queen  and  any  other  person  of  the  royal 
&mily  usually  resident  in  England,"  and  a  bill 
had  lieen  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords 
to  this  effect  After  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  queen  was  natur^ised,  and  wo  oqiable  of 
acting  OS  regent,  lud  been  set  at  leit  1^  the 
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o^on  of  the  judges  that  marriage  with  the 
Ung  natmaliaed  her,  the  queotion  arose  as  to 
the  meanioff  of  the  term  "  the  royal  family," 
and  most  oi  the  miniHters,  moved  by  hatred 
of  Bute,  declared  it  did  not  include  ttie 
Princess  of  Wales.  Having  caused  a  resolu- 
tion introducing  her  name  to  be  rejected, 
they  penoaded  the  fcin^  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  bmiting  his  Chmoe  to 
the  queen  and  the  descendants  of  the  late 
i  king,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  the  Com- 
mons would  exclude  the  princess  by  name. 
The  Commons,  however,  reinserted  her  name, 
and  this  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  his 
ministers  iras  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
fall  <^  the  Grenville  ministry.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  also  that  the  Act  nominated  a  council 
of  regency,  consisting  of  the  king's  four 
brothers  and  of  hia  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cum> 
berland,  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and 
empowering  the  king,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  brother  or  of  an  uncle,  to  nominate 
another  person  in  his  place. 

(S)  1788—89.  In  1788  the  king,  after 
protogoing  Parliament,  lost  his  reason,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  the  regency. 
Parliament  met  without  royal  summons  on 
the  day  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued,  and, 
after  a  fortnight's  adjournment,  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  question.  Fox  laia  down  that 
"  the  Frince  oi  Wales  had  as  clear  a  right  to 
exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  during  the 
king's  incapacity  as  if  the  king  were  actually 
dead,  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  he  should  commenoe  the  exercise  of  his 
right,"  while  the  Premier,  Pitt,  declared  that 
*'  unless  by  decision  of  Parliament,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  no  more  right — speaking  of 
strict  right — to  assume  the  government  than 
any  other  individual  subject  of  the  countr}*." 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  two  statesmen 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  if  the  prince  had 
become  regent.  Fox  would  at  once  have  been 
made  Prime  Minister ;  and  Pitt  was  anxious 
to  delay  the  creation  at  a  regent.  In  this  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Opposition,  who  resisted 
the  proposal  to  limit  the  future  r^ent's 
authority.  At  last,  on  Feb.  5,  1789,  after 
Parliament  had  been  formally  opened  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Oreat  Seal  affixed  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  the  bill  in  which, 
among  other  limitations,  the  prince  was 
forbiiuen  to  bestow  peerages  except  on  royal 
princes,  was  intaroduoed  in  the  Commons, 
and  soon  sent  up  to  the  Lo^s;  but  the 
king's  sudden  recovery  put  an  end  to  further 
Noceedings,  and,  though  the  king  was  anxious 
lor  some  pennanent  provinon  fur  a  regency, 
nothing  was  done. 

(4)  1810.  Whea  George  III.*b  mind  finally 
gave  way,  the  precedent  of  1788—89  was 
followed  exactly.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses;  and  consult  was  given  to  it  by  com- 
mission  under  Qreat  Seal  affixed  by  aathorify 
of  Parliament, 
Hiin.r-28 


(&}  1830.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  ap- 
pointed regent,  in  the  event  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  succeeding  to  the  throne  before 
arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  regent 
was  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  council,  as  in 
previous  Regency  Acts,  but  to  govern  through 
the  ordinary  miiiisters. 

(6)  1837.  On  the  accession  of  Victoria,  as 
the  King  of  Hanover  was  joesumptive  heir, 
an  Act  was  passed  providing,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  dying  while  the  successor  was 
abroad,  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government 
by  lords  justices  until  his  return. 

(7)  1840.  TJpon  the  marriage  of  Victoria, 
an  Act  was  passed  enacting  that  in  the  event  <^ 
any  child  m  her  Uajesty  coming  to  the  throne 
under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Prince  Albert 
should  become  regent,  though  without  power 
to  assent  to  any  bill  for  altering  the  sucoes- 
sion,  or  affecting  the  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  the  rights  <u  the  Church  of 
Scothmd. 

Har,  Coiut.  HW.,L,  di.  iii.       [F.  S.  P.] 

Begiam  Mi^estatem  (so  called  from 
its  opening  word^  was  a  code  of  Scotch  law 
dating  from  the  reign  of  David  I.,  which  was 
regaraed  until  recent  times  as  the  indepen> 
dent  work  of  Scotch  lawyers  of  the  twdfUk 
century.  It  is^  however,  scarcely  more  than 
a  copy  of  OlanviUe's  Treatitt  on  t/u  Latct  and 
Customs  of  England,  and  was  probably  prepared 
by  some  Scotch  lawyer,  who  incorporated 
with  it  fra^ents  of  earlier  local  usage,  and 
of  the  ancient  customs  known  as  "  the  Laws 
of  the  Brets  and  the  Scots."  The  character 
and  history  of  the  Regtam  Majestatem  illus- 
trate the  process  of  feudalisation  in  Scotland 
and  the  extoit  of  Finglish  influence. 

Burton,  Hid.  o/  Scotland,  il.,  p.  98  j  Fretaee 
to  voL  L  ot  SaoU'  Ada,  hy  Icnw. 

BftgioidOM,  Thb.  Those  persons  who  sat 
in  judgment  on  Charles  I.,  or  were  instru- 
mental in  his  death,  were  both  at  the  Ke- 
storatioii  indnded  under  this  title.  Hie 
ordinance  nominating  the  High  Court  (d 
Justice  finally  appointed  135  persons  to  judge 
the  king.  Not  h^  of  these  attended  the  trial, 
the  number  present  at  the  opening,  counting 
Bradshaw,  the  president,  was  sixty -seven,  and 
aixty-aeven  also  were  present  on  Jan.  27, 1649, 
when  Beutence  was  pronounced.  Out  of  these 
sixty-seven,  fifty-eight,  and  one  other  person 
(Ingoldsby)  signed  the  death  warrant.  At  the 
Rertoration,  the  House  of  Commons  ordbred 
that  "  all  thoae  persons  who  sat  in  judgment 
npon  the  late  king's  majesty  when  the 
sentence  was  pronounced  Kir  his  condem- 
nation," should  be  forthwith  secured  (Hay 
14).  In  all  the  House  of  Commons  juaced 
in  the  category,  eighfy-four  penms,  vis., 
sixty-seven  present  at  fiie  last  sitting, 
eleven  frequently  jnaeai,  tour  officers  of 
the  court,  and  two  exeontionen.  Out  of 
these  the  Commons  propraed  to  punish  capi- 
tally only  twelre  pBEWin%  vii.,  SEiTen  judgs^ 
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tluree  oomt  officers,  and  two  executioners. 
The  House  of  Lords  went  further,  and  pro- 
posed to  except  for  capital  puoishm^t  all 
those  who  had  been  present  at  the  last  sitting, 
or  signed  the  warrant,  saving  only  Colonels 
Hutchinson,  Tomlinson,  and  IiigoldBhy, 
in  all  sixty-six  persons.  But  the  Com- 
mons Tesolntely  tniposed  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment. In  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  as  it  finally 
Msaed  (Aug.  29,  1660),  the  peiulties  of  the 
Regicides  were  ordered  as  follows  : —  (I) 
Four  dead  Regicides  excepted  by  posthumous 
attainder  for  high  treason,  viz.,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  Bradabawe,  and  Pride.  (2)  Twenty 
dead  Re^ddes  excepted  as  to  their  estatee, 
to  be  subject  to  future  flnee  or  forfeiture.  (3) 
Thirty  living  Regicides  (viz.,twenty-two  judges 
andei^htothers)ab8olutelyexcepted.  (4}Kine- 
teen  hving  Regicides,  excepted  with  a  saving 
clause,  stating  that  they  might  be  legally  at- 
tainted ;  but  that  their  execution  should  be 
suspended  "  until  Us  majesty,  by  the  advice 
and  assent  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Parliament,  shall  order  the  exeontaon  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose," 
(o)  Six  more  Uving  Regicides  were  excepted, 
but  not  capitally.  (6)  Two  Regicides  ex- 
cepted, but  with  the  sole  penalty  of  incapa- 
ciUtion  for  office,  viz.,  Hutchinson  and  Jjua- 
celles.  Tomlinson  and  Ingoldsby  escaped 
without  an^  penalties  whatever.  The  trial 
of  the  Regicides  took  place  in  October  before 
a  court  of  thirty'tour  commissioners  (Oct., 
1660).  Twenty-nine  were  condemned  to 
death,  of  whom  ton  were  executed;  the  re- 
maining nineteen  with  six  others  who  had 
not  been  tried,  were  mostly  imprisoned  till 
their  deaths,  though  the  late  (HF  some  is  still 
obscure.  There  were  still  nineteen  fugitives 
living  in  exile,  of  whom  three  were  subse- 
quently caught  in  Holland,  brought  over 
and  executed,  and  one  (Lisle)  assassinated  in 
Switzerland. 

Uuton.  Lift  of  Mitttm,  vol.  vi. :  Noble.  Livt» 
of  U*  SutoOui  Howell,  Stat*  IVmU;  WiUia- 
Bwtd,  SftMtim/rom  tk*  Stab  Truili. 

[C.  H.  F.] 

BMistratioXl  Act,  The  (1836),  created 
an  elaborate  machinery  for  the  registration 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  It  regulated 
the  method  of  registration,  the  appointment  of 
the  necessary  officials,  and  the  creation  of  a 
central  registry  office  at  Somerset  House 
under  a  Registrar -General,  who  vas  to 
present  annual  reports  to  Parliament.  The 
system  then  established  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered  till  the  present, 

Soffimn  Douvni  was  the  endowment 
of  £1,^00  a  year  granted  by  William  III. 
to  the  PRslnrterian  eler^  oi  Ireland  to  re- 
ward them  for  their  activity  against  James. 
In  1696  the  Lords  Justices  advised  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  grant,  but  William  refused 
to  do  so.  From  1711  to  1715  the  Irish  House 
id  Lorda  snoceeded  in  preventing  its  bong 


paid.   But  on  the  oooesnm  of  Qaotgb  L  it 
was  revived  and  increased  to  £2,000.  In 
in  consequence  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  it 
was  abolished,   but  a   compensatira  was 
granted  to  all  interested  paiiiea. 

Kegni,  The,  were  a  Briti^  tribe  occnvy* 
ing  the  present  county  of  Snases,  with  a  duef 
town  Begnnm  (Chioheater). 

Kegnlatiiv  Aot,  Losd  Noeth's  (1773), 
was  the  first  important  intervention  of  the 
English  government  in  the  direct  adminis- 
tration of  British  India.  The  difficulties 
of  the  East  India  Company  drove  them 
in  1772  to  seek  a  loan  from  Parliament, 
and  the  ministry  in  consequence  brou^t  in 
a  hill  for  the  better  government  of  uidia, 
which  was  carried  in  a|nte  of  the  <^po- 
sition  of  the  India  House.  Its  provisions 
were  that  the  administration  of  Bengal  should 
be  vested  in  a  Govemor-G^eral  and  four 
councillors,  and  that  this  government  should 
be  supreme  over  the  other  prendenciea ;  that 
tho  wst  Qovemor-Genetol  and  coundllon^ 
who  were  nominated  in  the  Act,  should  hold 
office  for  five  years,  and  be  irremovable  except 
by  the  crown  on  representation  of  the  Court 
of  Directors ;  that  vacancies  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  court  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  crown ;  that  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature should  be  established  at  Calcutta  to 
consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  four  pHWti 
judges  to  be  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
paid  by  the  Company ;  that  the  qualification 
for  a  vote  in  the  India  House  should  be  the 
XtOBseaaion  of  £1,000  stock,  and  that  the 
possession  of  more  should  entitle  to  a  plurality 
of  votes  in  a  fixed  proportion ;  that  tbe 
direct<ffs  should  be  elected  for  four  years,  and 
that  one-fourtii  of  the  entire  number  should  be 
renewed  annually;  that  all  the  Company's 
correspondence  relating  to  civil  and  militaty 
affairs,  the  ^vcmment  of  the  country,  or  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  should  be  laid 
before  one  of  his  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state, 
and  that  no  servant  of  the  crown  or  Company 
should  receive  presents. 
Kill.  Hut.  nf  India. 

Xtemonstraitoa}  The  Grand.  In  the 

first  week  after  the  Long  Parliament  met,  it 
was  moved  by  Lord  Digby  "  to  draw  up  such 
a  remonstrance  to  the  king  as  should  be  a 
faithful  and  lively  representation  of  the  state 
of  the  kingdom."  In  the  following  August  it 
was  resolved  that  this  proposal  should  be 
adopted,  and  the  remonstrance  was  brought 
forward  on  Nov.  8th,  finally  discussed  on 
Nov.  22nd,  and  passed  by  169  votes  to  148. 
It  waa  presented  to  the  ^oag  on  Dec  1st, 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  Dec,  16th,  and 
answered  by  Charles  on  Dec.  23rd.  In  aim 
and  aubetance  the  remonstrance  was  "an 
appeal  to  the  nation  rather  than  address  to 
the  crown."  It  stated  the  case  of  the  Com* 
mons  againrt  the  king,  desoribad  the  ow- 
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dition:  in  which  they  had  foond  the  nation, 
what  refonns  they  had  already  effected,  what 
they  proposed  for  HnQ  futoie,  and  what  diffi- 
eoltiee  uiey  had  to  stmggle  against.  The 
preamble  explained  the  causes  which  made  a 
remoDBtrance  necessary.  Clauses  1  to  lOi 
traced  the  history  of  the  king's  misgovern' 
ment  from  his  accession  to  &e  meeting  of 
the  Lonff  Parliament.  Clauses  t06  to  142 
deecribed  the  abusefl  abolished  and  reforma 
effected  and  prqiared  by  the  Parliament. 
Clauses  143  to  180  enumerated  the  obstruc- 
tions to  the  work  of  reformation,  evil  counsel- 
lors and  slanderers,  the  army  plots,  and  the 
Irish  rebellion.  Clauses  181  to  191  explained 
and  defended  the  scheme  of  the  Parliamentary 
leaders  for  the  reform  of  tiieOinrch.  Thelast 
fourteen  claoses  (192  to  201}  pointed  ont  Uie 
remedial  measures  the  Conunons  demanded ; 
the  establishment  of  certun  safeguards 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  securities 
to  be  given  for  the  better  administration  of 
justice;  the  king  to  choose  for  ministers  and 
agents  such  perecms  as  the  ^wliament "  might 
have  cause  to  confide  in."  The  earlier  claoses, 
which  merely  set  forth  the  king's  past  mis- 
goTemment,  were  adopted  without  opposition, 
but  the  ecclesiastical  dauses  met  with  an  able 
and  vigorous  opposition  from  Hyde,  Cole- 
pepper,  and  others.  The  final  debate  also 
was  long  and  excited,  and  the  two  questions 
whether  the  remonstasnce  should  be  printed, 
and  whether  the  minority  might  enter  their 
protestations,  nearly  led  to  a  personal  struggle. 
It  was  the  bet  that  it  was  a  party  manifesto 
which  led  to  this  oppodtion,  mA  amag^  the 
Civil  War  nearer. 

Qardhw,  ITW.      Sua.;  Forstar,  Th«  Onmd 
BffMMtroM*  s  UnaoworuL  Hittorienl  Cotttettoiu. 

[0.  H.  F.] 

Ksnouvtrantl,  The.  In  16-50  a  schism 
took  place  amongst  the  Scotch  Presbytorians. 
Warned  by  the  defeat  of  Dunbar  (Sept.  3), 
and  the  attempt  of  Charleii  II.  to  join  the 
Scotch  Royalists,  Argyle  and  his  followers 
determined  to  unite  with  the  Royalists 
to  oppose  Cromwell.  Against  this  policy 
two  leading  divines,  Guthrie  and  Gillespie, 
with  Johnston  of  Warriaton,  and  tiie  chiefs 
of  the  rigid  Pr^byt^ians  of  the  south-west, 
presented  to  the  Committee  of  Estates  "  a 
remonstrance  of  the  gentlemen  commanders 
and  ministers  attending  the  forces  in  the 
west"  (Oct.  22,  1660).  Those  who  joined  in 
this  opposition  were  called  Remonstrants  or 
Protesters. 

Sapeal  A^tation  is  the  name  given 
to  the  movement  headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell 
for  the  rep«tl  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Union.  From  his  first  appearance  in  pub- 
lic life,  O'Connell  displayed  a  steady  hos- 
tility to  the  Act  of  Union.  His  activity 
was  long  absorbed  in  the  great  struggle 
for  Emancipation,  but  he  c<mnatently  avowed 
Ub  purpose  of  ndng  EmancipatiCBt  as  a  step 


to  Rei>eal.  The  Catholie  controverBy  had 
two  abiding  results :  it  sabstitnted  the  power 
of  the  priests  for  the  power  of  the  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  and  it  gave  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  system  of  organised  agitation  in 
English  politics.  When  the  Act  became 
law,  O'Ctmnell  applied  the  machinery  which 
carried  it  to  the  promotion  of  Repeal.  The 
agitation  was  suspended  in  1831,  renewed 
after  the  Coercion  Act  of  1833,  and  again 
suspended  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Melbourne 
to  power  in  1835.  The  Emancipation  Act 
had  been  in  force  for  six  years,  but  Catholics 
were  still  systematically  excluded  from  office 
br  the  government.  O'Connell  believed  that 
^e  new  premier  would  admit  them  to  the 
equality  they  demanded,  and  upon  those 
terms  he  was  prepared  to  drop  the  question 
of  Repeal.  His  expectations  were  not  tdto- 
gether  disappointed.  The  Whig  administra- 
tion carried  many  just  and  useful  reforms, 
and  dispensed  its  Irish  patronage  between  the 
rimi  creeds.  But  in  the  end  O'Connell'a 
Bopptat  was  fatal  to  his  allies.  Sir  Robert 
Feel  returned  to  office  in  1841.  The  Repeal 
agitation  was  at  once  revived.  It  was  con- 
ducted by  a  "  Repeal  Society,"  modelled  on 
the  lines  of  the  Catholic  Association.  The 
ecdeeiastical  organisation  of  the  popular 
Church,  which  neoeesarily  permeated  cve.'y 
comer  of  the  land,  was  again  the  basis  of  a 
political  movement.  The  Bobecribers  were 
classified  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
parents,  which  were  collected  by  the 
pnests.  Repeal  wardens  administered  the 
several  districts.  The  great  agitator  himself 
controlled  the  whole.  The  educated  Catholics 
had  dissevered  themselves  from  O'Connell 
early  in  the  Emancipation  contest.  They  held 
att^ly  aloof  from  Repeal.  Their  conduct  gave 
a  last  blow  to  their  political  power.  The 
Repeal  Society  manipulated  elections,  pre- 
pared gigantic  petitions,  and,  above  all, 
devoted  itself  to  the  promotion  of  "  monster 
meetings."  These  enormousgatheringsproved 
in  O'Connell's  hands  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  agitation.  It  is  credibly  repcwted  that 
at  Tara  (Aug.  15,  1843)  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  260,000  men.  On  Oct.  1  there 
was  a  demonstration  at  Mullaghmast,  in 
Kildare.  Arrangements  were  made  to  hold 
another  at  Clont^  on  the  8th.  The  govern- 
ment were  seriously  alarmed.  The  Qontarf 
meeting  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  on  the 
7th.  Ample  military  measures  were  taken  to 
enforce  obedience.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  O'Connell  afterwards  complained,  had 
mads  a  massacre  imminent.  Such  an  event 
would  probably  have  strengthened  his  posi- 
tion ;  but  he  shrank  from  bloodshed.  By 
strenuous  exertions  he  sacceeded  in  inducing 
his  followers  to  disperse.  The  Repeal  move- 
ment virtually  ended  with  the  Ckmtarf  pro- 
damatitm.  O'Connell  was  tried  for  oon- 
Bpinu^,  and  convicted  on  Feb.  12,  1844. 
The  judgment  was  reversed     the  House  of 
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Lords  on  Sept.  4.  The  antation  completed 
tbe  division  of  claaws  in  Irdand,  and  made 
the  Union  eBBential  to  the  exist^ice  of  the 
minority. 

Jitfiual  BsgUUr ;  Leoky,  Th*  L»ad»n  of  T^AUe 
Opinion  m  ir*iand.  [J.  W.  F.] 

K6pilL^0n,  Phiut  {d,  circa  1434),  was 
one  01  the  chief  sapporters  of  Wiclif  at 
Oxford,  but  subsequently  being  alarmed  at 
Uia  progress  of  L<dlatdy  he  became  one  of  its 
stront^est  opponents.  In  1408  he  was  made 
BiAop  of  Lincoln  and  cardinal  by  the  Pope, 
hot  in  1419  he  was  compelled  to  resign  uie 
see,  having  violated  the  Statute  of  Freemunire 
in  accepting  the  cardinalahip  without  royal 
consent.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  lived 
in  obscurity  for  some  fifteen  years  longer. 

SspTMMlltatioil.  [Elbctioms  ;  Faalia- 

MXHT.J 

S«pr«Mntativtt  Peon  are  t^ose  peers 
of  ScoDand  tind  Ireland  selected  by  their  order 
to  represent  tiiem  in  the  House  of  Lords.  By 
the  Act  of  Union  witii  Scotland  (1707)  it  was 
oiacted  tbat  Scotland  should  be  represented 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by  sixteen 
peers  chosen  b^  the  whole  bod^  of  tbe  Scotch 
nobility  (at  this  time  numbermg  154).  The 
proportion  of  Scotch  to  English  membeis 
of  Parliament  had  been  fixed  at  one  to 
twelve,  and  the  same  proportion  was  observed 
in  the  Hooss  of  Loras.  The  representative 
peers  were  to  be  elected  for  each  Parliament 
by  open  voting,  and  proxies  of  absent  nobles 
were  allowed.  No  fresh  Scotch  peerages  were 
in  future  to  be  created.  In  1711  the  House 
of  Lords  denied  the  right  of  Scotch  non- 
representative  peers  who  had  been  given 
'Bine'"''  peerages  to  sit  amoog  them.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  the  ctmfetting  of 
English  titles  on  the  eldest  sons  of  Scotch 
peers^  and  after  a  decision  of  tbe  judges  in 
1782  the  crown  recommenced  to  giant 
patents  of  peerage  in  Great  Britain  to  Scotch 
peers.  More  tl^  half  the  Scotch  peers  are 
now  also  peers  of  England,  and  nltiniately 
<sLly  sixteen  vrill  remain  without  an  here- 
ditary right  to  Bit,  and  these  will  donbtkas  be 
made  hereditary  peers  of  Parliament.  It 
may  be  added  that  one  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Peerage  BUI  of  1720—21  was  to  substitute 
twenty-five  hereditary  for  sixteen  elected 
peers  from  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  Union 
with  Ireland  (1801),  twenty-eight  Irish  repre- 
sentative peers  were  added  to  the  House  of 
liOida :  these,  however,  were  to  be  elected  for 
lifa^  and  not,  as  in  Scotland,  for  oneParliament 
<mly.  One  new  Irish  peerage  ma^  only  be 
created  when  three  have  become  extinct.  But 
when  the  number  shall  have  fallen  to  100 
it  is  to  be  kept  at  that  figure  by  l^e  creation 
of  one  new  peerage  whenever  a  peerage 
becomes  extinct,  or  an  Irish  peer  becomes  a 
peer  of  Great  Britain. 

ZordV  StfiVd  oa  Iks  2XgK«v  ^  •  Pmt;  lUj, 


BaqiWBtei  Thb  Coim  op,  was  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Privy  Conncil  in  its  judicial 
capacity.  The  creatifm  of  a  minor  court  of 
equity  was  necessitated  by  numerous  failures 

of  justice  in  the  commoa  law  court,  which 
refused  to  afford  any  remedy  beyond  that 
specified  by  the  king's  origuial  writ.  Ac- 
cordingly an  order  lor  regnlatii^  the  Council, 
of  the  13th  Bichard  IL,  required  the  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal  and  a  certain  number  of  the 
Council  to  meet  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  order  to  examine  and  despatch  the 
bills  of  people  of  lesser  charge.  In  the  4lBt 
of  Elizabeth  this  oourt^  which  was  fret^nently 
resorted  to,  was  declared  illeg^  by  a  decision  of 
tiie  Court  of  Queen's  Beoch,  and  was  finally 
abolished,  together  with  the  Star  Chaadxr, 
by  the  Long  Parliament.  There  weie  also 
local  tribunals,  known  as  courts  of  request  or 
courts  of  conscience  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  limited  at  first  to  sums  under  40s.,  and 
afterwards  under  £S.  The  first  of  these  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1626, 
which  confirmed  a  court  which  had  been  in- 
stituted in  London  by  order  of  Council  in  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  similar  courts  wa« 
toon  afterwards  set  up  by  Act  of  Parliament 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  llwy 
proved,  however,  very  inadequate,  and  were 
suppressed  by  the  County  Court  Act  of  1846. 
Spenoe,  ftntttoM*  Jitriadictio*  p/'  fJw  Cwrt  of 
Chanc«ry ;  lidd  FrHtt,  AhAniA  of  Aeit  Parlia- 
mnU  r«uih>ig  to  Court*  ofH^y^;  Stephen,  Cmi- 
•MNtoriM,  vol,  UL 

RSBOiuoxT  Act,  Thb,  wasan  Act  passed 
by  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  1661.  "  It  re- 
scinded or  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  law 
all  the  statutes  passed  in  the  ^rliament  of 
1640  or  subsequently.  Iliis  viUidrew  from 
the  statute-book  all  legislation  later  than  the 
year  1633,  for  the  FarUament  vS.  1639  pesMd 
no  statutes  "  (Burton).  It  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Primrose  with  the  object  at  an- 
nulling the  Acts  establishing  Presb)'t«rianiBm 
in  Scotland.  It  was  brought  in  and  passed 
in  one  day  (March  28th),  and  immedi^ely 
approved  by  Lord  Middletooi,  t^e  I^i^ 
Qnomissioner,  without  waiting  for  leave  from 
Uie  king.  Burnet  says  of  it,  "IliiB  was  a 
most  extravagant  Uiing,  and  only  fit  to  be 
concluded  aftw  a  dnmken  bout." 

Buniet,  HW.  M*  Am  Ttmt  Bnrkn,  BiUt, 
Seoeimd. 

Sesolntioiten  was  the  name  given  to 
the  supporters  of  tbe  coaIiti<m  between  the 
Scot4>b  Royalists  and  the  FreslTteriaD  peil^ 
proposed  by  the  Aigyle  government  in  the 
autumn  of  16S0.  ul  tbe  Kirk  oommisstoD, 
which  met  at  Perth,  a  resolution  was  paseed 
empowering  the  government  to  relax  the  Act 
of  Classes,  and  allow  the  Boyalists  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  Those  who  supported  this 
policy  were  called  Beeolutionen. 

SMpoi»iUUt|r  of  Miaifltm  As 

now  nndentood,  tua  phrase  vs^nmrn  tbe 
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grand  working  and  motiTe  principle  of  parlia- 
mentary and  party  government.  That  every 
holder  of  a  ministerial  oflSce  Bhould  have  at 
any  moment  to  give  an  account  of  hie 
Btewardflfaip,  not  to  the  power  that  nomi- 
nally appoints  and  disuusses  him,  hut  to 
the  Oommona  and  the  country,  who  can 
withdraw  from  him  the  confidence  that 
is  essential  to  his  staying  in  office,  is  a 
practical  doctrine  that  has  turned  the  nobler 
parts  of  government  into  a  self-acting 
machinery  of  rare  efficiency  hitherto.  This 
is  now  the  outcome  and  function  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  when  the  great  officers  of 
state  have  come  to  be  clothed  with  the  whole 
prerogative  of  tiie  crown.  Once  it  was  some- 
thing different,  and  served  another  purpose. 
It  was  onoe  a  device  for  reconciling  the  in- 
violability of  the  sovereign  with  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  and  the  Ic^al  saw,  "the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,"  with  the  fact  that  the 
snbjeot  was  often  wronged  by  the  crown,  and 
the  rale  of  law  that  every  wrong  has  a 
remedy.  Officers  of  the  king  were  answer- 
able for  the  king's  measures  to  the  courts  of 
justice  and  to  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
and  might  have  to  smart  for  them.  This 
principle  was  early  admitted ;  Hallam  finds  it 
to  have  been  an  essential  duck  on  the  royal 
antiiority,  though  somewhat  halting  in  its 
operation,  in  1486  ;  and  it  was  ruled  to  be  the 
law  on  a  most  solemn  occasion — the  trial  of  the 
Segioides  in  1680,  "  The  law  in  all  cases,*' 
said  Bridgman,  "  preserves  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  what  is  done  by  his  ministers  unlaw- 
fully, there  is  a  remedy  against  his  ministers 
ba  it."  The  higher  action  of  the  principle, 
that  which  has  brought  the  entire  ministerial 
nrstem  into  snbjection  to  the  Commons  and 
the  country,  has  only  recently  reached  its  final 
development.  Its  germs,  however,  were 
sown  with  the  rise  of  Parliament,  and 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  practice  were 
made  from  time  to  time  as  Parliament  became 
strong.  In  1341  a  pledge  was  exacted  from 
Edwud  III.  that  the  Chancellor  and  other 
great  officers  should  be  appointed  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  work  tested  by  Parliament ; 
acconling  to  Bishop  Stubbs  this  implies 
'*  that  it  is  to  the  nation,  not  to  the 
king  only,  that  ministers  are  accountable." 
In  1378  another  was  given,  that  daring 
Richard  II. 'a  mintnity  the  great  ministers 
shonld  be  chosen  by  Parliament.  But  neither 
of  these  engagements  stood;  Parliament  has 
never  sacceeded  in  permanently  enforcing 
its  will  by  the  direct  method.  In  the  inven- 
tion of  impeachmwit  the  tight  path  towards 
the  indirect  and  smoother  way  of  woriring 
tna  principle  was  hit  npon ;  but  even  im- 
peachment was  premature.  Under  the  house 
of  Lancaster  signs  iSaat  this  first  of  constitu- 
tional powers  was  among  the  births  of  time 
are  easily  discoverable ;  but  under  the  Tudors 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  a  promise.  With 
the  Stunts  th^  reajvpear.  The  Parliamentary 


prosecutions  of  Bacon  and  Cranfleld,  the  pro- 
ceedings  against  Buckingham,  Strafford,  and 
others,  were  all  manifestations  of  the  instinct 
that  was  pushing  the  Commons  towards  the 
momentous  issue ;  and  when  Charles  I.  thought 
of  admitting  Fym  and  Hampden  to  important 
office,  and  ai^tually  bestowed  such  on  Essex 
and  Falkland,  he  gave  a  hint,  the  eariiest  in 
histtny,  ci  what  proved  to  be  the  true  manner 
of  working  the  principle.  But  Pym  had  no 
perception  of  this ;  his  aim  was  to  make 
Parliament  immediate  master  of  the  adminis- 
tration. After  the  Restoration  the  movement 
began  in  earnest,  and  on  the  right  lino;  in  the 
fall  of  Clarendon,  of  the  Cabal,  and  of  Danby, 
we  Bee  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  Commons 
had  learned  the  secret  of  turning  out  minis- 
ters. The  inddents  of  Danby's  overthrow 
are  specially  instructive ;  they  show  that  the 
responsibility  of  ministers  had  become  a 
reality,  and  was  on  its  way  to  great  ends. 
When  the  Bevolution  had  been  consummated, 
the  doctrine  was  established  beyond  dispute ; 
it  became  the  rule  that  the  sovereign  should 
choose  the  ministers,  but  Parliament  should 
decide  whether  his  choice  should  hold  good. 
By  one  power  office  was  given,  to  another  the 
men  who  held  it  were  responsible ;  gained  by 
&voar  of  one,  it  could  be  kept  only  by  favour 
of  the  other.  The  voting  power  iir  the 
country  could  take  away  but  not  give.  By 
getting  the  control  of  this  voting  power,  at 
one  time  the  great  families,  at  another  King 
George  III.,  contrived  to  intercept  the  effect 
of  the  principle,  and  for  more  than  a  century 
it  operated  only  in  seasons  of  imusual  excite- 
ment. But  the  first  Reform  Bill  first  brought 
into  play  its  logicaF  consequence.  Sinoe  183& 
the  Commons  and  voting  power  of  the 
country  have  virtually  indicated  to  the  sove- 
reign die  men  who  must  compose  the  ministry, 
as  well  as  dismissed  it  when  so  minded.  How- 
ever, since  a  ministry  lb  now  a  solid  mass, 
usually  entering  on  and  resigning  power  with 
unbroken  ranks,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  name  the  doctrine  the  responsibility  of 
ministries. 

Stabbfl,  Conrf.  Hut. ,-  Hollam,  Gout.  Bitl. ; 
Hay,  Conat.  Hitt.;  Bagebot,  Tht  ftwiufc  Can- 
•titution.  [J.  R.] 

Basumptitm  Bill  (1700).  At  tiie  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  by  William  IH,, 
a  bill  had  been  introduced  providing  for  tbo 

application  to  the  public  service  of  forfeited 
Irish  lands.  This  bill,  however,  had  not  been 
carried  through,  and  William  had  freely  dis- 
posed of  the  forfeitures — some  1,700,000  acres 
in  all.  Of  these  a  quarter  was  restored  to  the 
CatiiolicB  in  accordance  with  the  Articles  of 
Limerick;  sixtr-Sve  other  great  proprietors 
were  reinstated  by  royal  clemency  ;  and  a 
part  was  bestowed  on  persons  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  war,  such  as  Oinkel  and 
Oalway.  But  the  greater  part  was  lavishly 
granted  to  courtiers  and  favourites,  chidE 
among  ^em  Woodstock,   Albemarle,  and 
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Lady  Orkney.  In  1699  the  Commons 
*'  tacked**  to  a  land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  nomi- 
nating aeren  commissitHieis  to  examine  into 
fOTfeitnres.  The  majority  report  of  these 
commissionera,  with  its  exaggeration  of  the 
value  of  the  grants,  and  bitter  attacks  u^n 
the  government  for  favouring  Catholics, 
HHM  welcomed  1^  the  Commone,  who  finally 
passed  a  Resumption  Bill,  appointing  trustees, 
m  whose  hands  the  lands  were  to  be  vested. 
This  they  again  tacked  to  the  I^d  Tax  Bill ; 
the  Lordfl  were  inclined  to  resist,  but  the 
country  was  on  the  side  of  the  Commona,  and 
the  peers  were  induced  to  yield, 

Bnntet.  HiA  nfhUOvn  Tim  ;  ICHUikj,  Biat. 
of  Bng.,  e.  xxr, 

Savonud,  Thb.  The  collection  and  as- 
sessment of  the  revenue  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest was  a  simple  matter.  The  machinery 
of  government  was  auppUed  by  the  people 
th^uelves,  notaUy  by  tke  obligations  of  the 
l^oda  Xeceautafl  (q.v.) ;  and  all  that  had  to 
be  supplied  were  the  personal  wants  of  the 
crcwn.  These  were  met  by  the  fee- farm  of  the 
folkland,  fines  in  the  law  courts,  market  and 
harbour  dues,  the  right  of  maintenance,  after- 
wards known  as  purveyance  and  heriots. 
^traordinaiy  taxes,  such  as  the  Dan^eld, 
were  imposed  by  the  Witenagemot.  Under 
tiie  Korman  kings  the  rents  from  the  public 
lands  were  commuted  and  became  the  ferm 
of  the  shire ;  the  Danegeld  continued,  while 
the  heriot  was  supplanted  by  the  feudal  aids. 
The  fines  of  the  local  courts,  and  the  port  and 
market  dues,  were  still  raised.  Under  Henry 
II.  the  towns  began  to  be  an  important 
source  of  taxation;  aids*  were  raised  from 
tiiem,  which  subsequently  acquire  an  evil 
significance  under  the  title  of  talliage. 
Taxes  on  movables,  afterwards  so  frequent  in 
the  form  of  thirteenths,  fifteenths,  &c.,  were 
established  by  the  Saladin  tithe  in  the  same 
reign.  By  uie  fourteenth  century  they  had 
supplanted  scutoge  and  talliatre,  which  were 
levied  on  land.  They  fell  chiefly  on  the 
clergy,  who,  with  the  merchants,  contributed 
from  tliis  time  the  greater  part  of  the 
revenue.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  prin- 
ciple of  sworn  recognitors  was  first  applied 
generally  to  purposes  of  taxaticm.  The  reigns 
of  John  and  Henry  IH.  are  noted  for  the 
illegal  pretexts  by  whidi  aU  classes  were 
oppressed,  and  the  more  or  less  successful  re- 
BMdance  of  the  baronial  party.  Edward  I, 
first  instituted  the  customs  by  the  tax  on 
wool  imposed  in  1275,  although  this  impor- 
tant article  had  frequently  been  seized  by 
previous  kin^  [CuBroMS.!  In  this  reign  taxes 
ceased  to  be  impoeed  locaUy,  and  were  voted 
Inr  the  estates  sittii^c  in  Parliament.  Among 
the  experiments  of  the  foorteentfi 

century  we  may  note  the  poll-tax,  which 
was  afterwards  abandoned  ;  and  tunnage  end 
poundage,  which  was  perpetuated.  The  kings 
showed  great  ingenuity  in  evading  the  nuudm. 


"  What  touches  all  should  be  allowed  of  alL" 
Among  illegal  sources  ot  revenue  wore  loans 
from  foreign  merchants,  forced  loans  from 
individufds,  which  became  known  as  benevo- 
lences, purveyances,  and  exactions  from  the 
towns  foT  forced  levies  of  men,  known  as 
oommissions  of  array.  The  revenue  in  the 
fourteenth  century  may  be  estimated  at  about 
£65,000  in  times  of  peace,  and  £130,000  iu 
times  of  war.  To  go  into  the  financial  devices 
of  the  Yorkist  and  Tudor  dynasties  with  anv 
minuteness  is  not  possible  l^re ;  it  ia  enoogik 
to  notice  the  creation  of  monopolies  in  the 
latter  period,  and  the  institution  of  fines  for 
religions  nonconfonnity.  When  the  king 
became  the  head  of  the  Chorch,  the  support  in 
the  establishment  fell  upon  tlie  crown,  and 
then  ^e  tithe  system  originated  as  it  existed 
until  commuted  in  1836.  The  Stuarts  were 
adepts  at  inventing  methods  for  raisiiig 
revenue.  A  permanent  source  of  income  whitA 
dt^  from  the  reign  of  Charlee  I.  is  the 
excise,  first  imposed  by  the  Long  Parliament 
in  1643,  and  presented  to  tiie  crown  after  the 
Kestor^on  upon  the  surrender  of  the  feudal 
dues.  At  the  Restoration  the  revenue  was 
fixed  at  £1,200,000  a  year,  and  after  the 
Revolution  at  the  same  figure.  The  hearth- 
tax  was  abolished  at  the  latter  date.  [For  the 
arrangranent  by  which  the  hweditary 
revenues  of  the  crown  were  separated  from 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  see 
Civil  List.]  It  would  be  impossible  here  to 
give  a  thorough  account  of  the  many  devices 
tor  raising  revenue  adopted  since  the  Restora- 
tion. We  may  notice  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  import  and  export  duties  und^  the 
mercantile  system,  and  their  abandonment  on 
the  introduction  of  free  trade ;  the  stamp 
duties  introduced  1671  and  dimini^ed  in  the 
present  reign,  the  land-tax  imposed  in  1689 
and  first  commuted  in  1798,  the  succession 
duty  relegated  in  1863,  and  kstly  the  income- 
tax.  The  chief  sources  of  revenue  at 
xnresent  (1884)  are  the  customs,  excise,  etamps, 
land-tax  and  honse-daty,  pn^iert^  and 
income-tax,  post  office,  telegrqih  service,  the 
crown  lands,  and  the  intarwt  on  advanoee  to 
local  works. 

Berolntion,  Tbb  (1688—89),  is  the  name 
usually  givea  to  the  series  of  events  by  which 
James  U.  was  expelled,  and  William  and 
Mary  established  on  the  throne.  In  the  three 
years  of  his  reign,  Jamee  II.  succeeded  in 
making  many  enemies.  Two  events  pre- 
cipitated hia  fall— the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  and  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  So  16ng  as  the  clergy  could  expect 
that  in  a  few  years  Janiea  would  be  aoC' 
ceeded  by  the  Princees  Unry,  they  wwe 
able  patiently  to  bear  revetses.  But  this 
hope  was  now  destroyed;  the  young  prince 
would  be  brought  up  a  papist,  and  would 
be  surrounded  by  papist  counsellors,  tio 
necessary  waa  it  to  the  aocoeis  of  James's 
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phiu  that  Mary  of  Hodena  should  have  a  son, 
that  the  majority  of  the  people  sincerely 
believed  the  JeaaitB  had  Bchemcd  a  great  im- 
poeture.  The  vhole  nation,  Whie  and  Tory, 
vere  anxious  to  be  saved  from  ttie  rule  of  a 
Catholic  prince,  however  parties  mig^t  differ 
as  to  the  meana  to  be  employed. 

Such  was  the  atate  of  uinga  when,  on  JnnB 
30,  1688,  an  invitation  was  sent  to  William 
of  Orange  to  come  to  England  at  once  with 
an  armed  force.  It  was  signed  by  seven 
persons  of  influence — the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
one  of  the  cMefa  of  the  Whig  par^ ;  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  the  Earl  of  Danby ; 
Comptcai,  Biahop  of  London ;  Henry  Sidney, 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney ;  Lord  Lnmley, 
and  Edward  Russell.  The  I^ince  of  Orange 
at  (Hice  drtermined  upon  action.  The  bii& 
of  the  young  prince  destroyed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  built  upon  the  probability  of  bis 
wife's  accession  to  the  English  throne.  If  he 
could  succeed  in  dethroning  James,  he  might 
expect  to  gain  far  more  power  than  that  m  a 
Jdng-cODBOTt ;  if  he  could  laing  the  power  ot 
England  into  the  ctmfedenition  against  Louis 
XIV.,  his  pre-eminence  among  the  allies  woold 
be  assured.  But  there  were  almost  insaperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  The  magistmtes  of 
Amsterdam  had  long  been  opposed  to  the 
Orange  princee  and  attached  to  France ; 
the  oiqporition  of  one  town  would  be  sofficient 
to  prevent  tiie  Statea^General  from  cmuenting 
to  the  expedition  to  England,  and  if  it  did 
not  altogether  stop  it,  might  canae  a  dangerous 
delay.  If  Louis  determined  to  begin  the 
impending  war  by  an  attack  npon  Holland, 
William's  troops  must  be  retained  at  home  to 
defend  their  oount^.  And,  finally,  if  only 
James  could  induce  his  English  troops  to 
fight  one  battle  against  the  Butch  invaders, 
vbatever  its  issue  might  be,  national  feeling 
would  be  enlisted  upon  his  side,  and  he  might 
be  able  to  retain  his  throne.  But  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  recent 
aheraticms  in  the  French  tariff  had  deatroyed 
the  French  party  in  Amsterdam,  and  all  the 
states  and  towns  ot  the  republic  were  en- 
thusiastic in  support  of  Orange.  The  pre- 
parations which  were  being  made  in  Holland 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  French 
ambatisador,  and  his  master  did  what  he  could 
to  save  James.  A  French  envoy  was  sent  to 
London  to  offer  naval  assistance.  But  James 
petulantly  declared  he  would  not  be  patronised; 
the  French  envoy  oould  gain  no  answer  to 
his  message ;  ana  the  European  powers  were 
informed  that  the  close  alliance  of  England 
and  France  was  a  mere  invention  on  the  part 
n{  Louis.  In  anger  Louis  left  him  to  his 
fate ;  he  determined  to  open  the  war  by  an 
invasion  ot  Gtermany,  and  William  could 
venture  tor  a  while  to  leave  HoUand  nn- 
[nrotected.  In  his  negotiations  with  Catholic 
powers,  William  was  able  to  represrat  his 
undertaking  as  one  which  had  little  to  do  witii 
nligion,  and  hia  expedition  certainly  had  the 


good  wishes  of  the  aoreniga  pontiff.  And 
the  folly  ot  James  in  bringing  Irish  troops 
into  T-nglMilj  and  William's  wise  policy  at 
potting  forward  his  English  supporteoB  on 
every  occasion  when  a  conflict  seemed  likely 
to  occur,  threw  national  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  the  Frinoe  erf  Oiange,  and  removed  the 
moat  formidable  difficulty  oat  ot  his  way. 

Before  the  expedition  started,  a  declaration 
was  drawn  up  and  published.  It  set  forth 
that  the  fundamentt^  laws  ot  England  had 
been  violated,  illegal  measures  had  been 
token  to  bvour  Oabholica,  prelates  venturing 
to  petition  their  sovweign  had  been  impri* 
soned,  judges  had  been  dismissed,  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  to  bring  together 
a  packed  Parliament.  Moreover,  just  donMs 
were  entertained  as  to  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  theee  reasons,  it  was  declared, 
William  waa  about  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  in  order  to  assemble  a  free  Parliament, 
to  whose  decision  all  the  questumi  in  dispute 
should  be  referred. 

James  waa  tamfied  when  at  last  he  heard 
of  the  impending  storm.  A  tormidable  fleet 
was  pat  under  tOB  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouto,  and  troops  were  brought  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  All  the  dismissed  magis- 
trates and  deputy-lieutenants  were  replaced, 
and  a  proclamation  was  issaed  announcing 
the  king's  intention  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  hia  desire  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  Unitbrmity.  Witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  Privy  Council  to  prove  the 
birth  of  the  young  prince ;  and  at  the  request 
of  the  bishopfl  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  abolished  and  the  htoougb  charters  re- 
stored. Bnt  these  concessions  ware  too  evi- 
dently dictated  by  fear  to  be  of  use,  and  James 
■till  obstinately  refused  to  give  np  the  dis- 
pensing power. 

On  Oct  19  William  set  sail  from  Helvoet- 
sluys  with  a  force  of  some  14,000  men,  the 
fleet  being  wisely  placed  under  the  command 
of  the  Englishman  Herbert.  He  was  driven 
back  by  a  gale,  bnt  set  out  again  on  Not.  1. 
A  favouring  breeze  carried  the  fleet  into  the 
Channel,  while  it  held  Dartmouth  in  the 
Thames ;  on  the  5th  William  landed  unmo- 
lested at  Torbay.  Hence  he  proceeded  to 
Exeter,,  where  he  began  to  be  joined  by  the 
neighbouring  gentry.  Soon  the  defections 
from  James  oecame  numerous ;  very  sig- 
niflosnt  waa  the  deantion  of  Clarendon's  son, 
Viscount  Combary,  doubtless  prompted 
Chnrchill,  James  at  onoe  set  out  for  Salis- 
bury, but  here  Churchill  and  Grafton  left 
him,  and  no  longer  daring  to  trust  bis  army, 
the  king  returned  to  London.  On  his  way  he 
was  abaiuiMied  by  Prince  G«orge  and  Or- 
monde, and  when  he  reached  the  capital  he 
found  that  the  Princess  Anne  had  taken 
flight.  In  desperation  the  king  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  the  Coundl,  and  issued  write 
for  a  Parliament.  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Qodcdphin  -wen  vpfointei  comndsaionets  to 
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tre»t  with  William,  but  this  negotiation,  as 
Janies  told  Barillon,  was  only  a  feint  to  gain 
time.  Meanwhile  the  prince  had  advanced  to 
Hungerford,  and  there,  on  Dee.  6,  the  com- 
miauoners  met  him.  William's  terms  were 
scrupulously  moderate;  all  questions  should 
be  referred  to  a  Parliament,  and  in  order 
that  its  deliberations  might  be  free,  neither 
army  should  come  within  forty  miles  (tf  the 
capital,  though  James  and  William  were  each 
to  be  allowed  to  visit  Westminster  with  a 
body-guard.  These  terms  were  arranged  on 
Dec.  9 ;  on  the  10th  Mary  of  Modena  uid  the 
young  prince  were  sent  out  of  the  country 
VBder  me  care  of  the  Count  ot  lAuxun,  and 
next  day  James  himself  took  flight.  Such 
peers  as  were  in  London  met  in  the  Goildhall 
under  the  presidency  of  Sancroft,  and  drew  up 
a  declaration  that  now  that  the  king  had  left 
the  country  they  had  determined  to  join  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  until  his  arrival 
wouU  act  as  a  proviidonalgoyenimait.  But 
greatly  to  the  vexation  of  WilUam,  James  was 
stopped  in  his  flight,  and  returned  to  London. 
It  now  became  WiUiam's  object  to  terrify  him 
into  again  leaving  the  country.  Remaining 
himself  at  Windsor,  William  sent  Dutch 
troops  to  occupy  Whitehall,  and  peremptorily 
insisted  that  James  should  remove  to  Uam. 
Again  meditating  flight,  James  proposed  Ro- 
chester instead,  and  to  this  Onmge  readily 
consented.  Next  day,  Dec.  19,  William  en- 
tered London,  and  on  the  22iid  James  fled 
from  Bocheater,  and  this  time  succeeded  in 
reaching  France. 

Willuim  had  already  called  together  the 
Lords  and  the  members  of  Charles  II.'s  Par- 
liaments, together  with  the  City  magistrates. 
These  advised  the  prince  to  assume  the  ad- 
ministration provisionally,  and  summon  a 
Parliamentary  convention.  The  Convention 
Parliament  met  on  Jan.  22,  1689.  One  party, 
especially  among  the  clergy,  were  in  favour 
of  n^:ohating  with  Jame«  and  restoring  him 
upon  conditions,  but  they  coold  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  propose  this  when  James  was  mmself 
issuing  manifestoes  declaring  all  their  griev- 
ances imaginary.  Another  party,  headed  'by 
Sancroft,  proposed  that  the  royu  title  should 
be  left  to  James,  but  that  the  government 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Wilbam  with 
the  title  of  regent  A  third  but  smaller 
section,  the  chiefs  of  which  were  Danby  and 
Gmnpton,  nrged  titat  by  the  flight  of  James 
tiie  throne  had  been  vacated,  that  judgment 
must  go  by  default  against  the  claims  of  the 
yonng  prince,  and  that  Mary  was  already  rfe 
jun  queen.  But  Mary  refused  to  exclude  her 
husband  from  the  throne,  and  William  himself 
declared  that  he  would  not  remain  merely  as 
his  wife's  usher.  The  Whigs,  nwanwhile, 
were  unanimous  in  proposing  to  confer  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  together,  and  to 
put  the  executive  into  the  hands  of  the  prince, 
and  after  long  discussions  this  was  agreed  to 
by  both  Houiea.  The  ^indpal  resolntion  of 


the  Commons  accepted  by  the  Lords,  ran 
thus :  '*  King  James  the  Second,  having  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contntA 
between  king  and  people,  and  by  tlie  advice 
of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 
withdrawn  himself  out  the  kiDgd<Hn,  has 
abdicated  the  govemment,  and  the  throoe 
has  thereby  become  vacant."  Of  this  resolu- 
tion, as  Macaulay  justiy  sa3r8,  the  one  beauty 
is  its  inconsistency;  "There  was  a  phrase 
for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority.  The 
mention  of  the  original  contract  gratified  the 
diflciplea  ot  Sidney.  The  word  abdicatioa 
concuiated  politidans  of  a  more  timid  adhaoL 
There  were,  doubtless,  mauy  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  censure 
cast  on  the  Jesuits.  To  the  real  statesman  the 
single  important  clause  was  that  whic^  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant ;  and,  if  that  clause 
could  be  carried,  he  cared  little  by  what  pre- 
amble it  mifi^t  be  introduced.**  On  Feb.  13, 
the  crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary, 
accompanied  by  the  Declaration  of  Ri^ita. 
This  titey  accepted,  and  the  same  da^  were 
proclaimed  king  and  queen. 

The  same  general  plan  had  been  followed 
in  Scotland,  lliere  the  withdrawal  ot  troops 
had  left  the  ground  dear  tor  the  Whig  lords. 
While  the  Covenanters  rose  in  the  west,  and 
carried  out  a  violent  ecclesiastical  change,  the 
leading  peers  went  to  London,  and  advised 
William  to  call  a  Convention  ot  Estates-  This 
was  done,  and  upon  its  advice  the  Estates  were 
summoned  for  March  14.  After  an  eaaly 
balked  attempt  of  the  Jacobite  minority  to 
hold  a  rival  convention,  a  deolarstion  was 
drawn  up  almost  in  the  same  terms  ai  in 
England,  with  the  addition  that  prelacy  was 
an  insupportable  grievance.  In  Ireland,  Lon- 
donderry and  Enniskillen  declared  for  Wil- 
liam, but  the  rest  of  the  country  under  Tyr- 
connel's  administration  remained  firm  in  its 
allegiance  te  James,  and  not  till  the  Irish  had 
been  ranshed  in  war  was  the  Sevolati<m  settle- 
ment accepted  by  them. 

Bamet,  Bitt.  of  kit  Own  Timt  (cxHioiMd  In 
Bauka,  Hist.,  ri.,  sad  oompsrod  with  tbe 
Dntch  Baports)  ;  iy<  <tf  Jamo  II. ;  Berabjr, 
Jfcnunra;  Krelrn,  Duiry  ;  Luttrell,  Diary;'Dal- 
rrmple,  JKmwin  >^  EH.  Britain  (1773), 
extoacts  fKnn  BarUwn's  dssgaUihaa  t  HsMiilaj, 
HW.<t^Enff.  [W.J.  A.] 

Roynolds,  Waltbh,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1313—  1327),  was  a  man  of  bumble 
origin.  He  was  made  by  Edward  I.  pre- 
ceptor to  Prince  Edward,  and  subsequently 
treasurer.  He  obtained  a  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  prince,  and  on  Edward  n.*s 
accession,  Beynolds  was  made  almost  at  once 
Chancellor,  and  Bishop  of  Worcerter.  On 
the  death  ot  Winchelsey,  the  king  obtained 
from  the  Pope  his  nomination  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. After  the  defeat  at  Bannockhum, 
R^noldi  reiigaed  trffloe^  and  in  the  lattar 
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part  of  the  reign  we  find  him  ending  irith 
the  queen  against  Mb  benefactor.  He  crowned 
Prince  Edward,  and  preached  the  coronation 
aermoD,  taking  as  his  text,  Vox  populi,  vox 
Iki,  Shortly  afterwards  he  died.  Dean 
Hook  Bays  with  farath, "  of  all  the  primates 
who  have  occuined  the  see  trf  Cai^erhory, 
few  have  been  leas  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  devolving  upon  a  Metropolitan  than 
Walter  Reynoltb.  He  was  not  equal  to  the 
sitnation,  whether  we  have  regard  to  his 
talenta,  his  learning,  his  piety,  or  his  virtuee." 
Hook,  AnUMwsft  «f  Canterbiuv. 

33i/6,  ExpBDmuN  TO,  1627.  In  1627  a 
rupture  took  place  between  England  and 
France,  and  Oharles  resolved  to  defend  the 
independence  of  the  French  Protestants,  and 
mB.mt4^iT^  his  owB  Claim  to  the  mastery  of  the 
sea.  For  both  these  objects  the  posMtnon  of 
tiifi  idand  of  Bh6,  lying  in  face  of  Boohelle, 
and  commanding  the  commerce  between 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  valuable.  The 
English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Bnddngham,  sailed  on  June  27,  and  a  landing 
waa  made  on  the  island  on  July  12.  St 
Uartin'B,  the  cwtal,  was  besieged  from  July 
17  to  Oct  29.  The  destrnctioii  a  storm  of 
the  expedition  destined  to  reinforce  the 
besiegers,  and  the  failure  of  an  assault 
attempted  on  Oct.  27,  combined  with  the 
landing  of  a  Frendi  force  in  the  island,  com- 
piled the  duke  to  raise  the  siege.  These 
French  tnxm,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Schomberg,  had  graduallv 
been  collected  at  the  fort  of  Ia  Prifc,  whim 
Buckingham  had  neglected  to  tak»  imme- 
diately after  his  landing.  They  now  assailed 
the  fUiglisfa  during  their  retreat,  and  inflicted 
a  very  heavy  loss  .on  them.  The  re-embarcation 
took  place  on  Oct.  30.  The  English  loss  dur- 
ing the  siege  and  retreat  was  about  4,000  men. 

GftTdiner.  Hid.  «>/  Snf..  U08-1S4S,  vol.  vl. ; 
Lord  Herbert  of  Chtrbur,  Th*  fmdttioM  to  tkt 
Iil»o/Mhi.  [OTh.  F.] 

Shnddlaa  CasU«.  A  fortress  was  first 
hnilt  at  Rhnddlan,  a  position  of  considerable 
military  importance  commanding  the  vale  of 
Clwyd,  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyll  eariy  in  the 
^venth  centoiT.  Upon  the  rebellion  of  the 
Prince  Gruffydd,  in  1262,  Harold  maiohed 
npcm  him  at  Rhnddlan ;  Gruffydd  escaped  to 
the  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  but  Harold 
burnt  the  castle.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  after- 
wards conquered  by  a  nephew  of  Hugh 
Lupus.  Edward  I.  caused  a  stately  castle  to 
be  erected  near  the  site  of  the  former  one ; 
here  Queen  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  a  daughter ; 
and  here  a  baroniiQ  assembly  was  hdd  by 
the  advice  of  which,  in  1284,  the  "Statute 
of  Wales"  was  drawn  up,  assimilating  the 
administration  of  that  country  to  that  of 
England.  The  castle  was  held  for  the  king 
in  uie  civil  wars,  bat  captured  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary general,  Hytton,  in  1646,  and  dis- 
BwntlsdlwTOrdMofrKrUainept 


Bibbon  Socia^,  Thb,  was  a  secret  Irish 
ocmfedency,  conriating  of  small  tarmerB, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and  in  the  towns  small 
shopkeepers  and  artisans,  which  appeared 
about  1820  (the  name  *' Bibbon"  not  being 
attached  to  it  tiU  about  1826);  and  gamed 
^reat  strength  from  1836  to  186S.  *<  In  Ulster 
it  professed  to  be  a  defensive  or  retEiliatory 
league  against  Orangeism.  In  Munster  it 
was  at  first  a  combination  against  tithe 
proctors.  In  Connaught  it  was  an  organisa- 
tion against  rack-renting  and  evictions.  In 
Leinster  it  often  was  mere  trade-unionism, 
dictating  by  its  mandates,  and  enforcing  by 
its  vengeance  the  employment  or  dismissal 
of  workmen,  stewards,  and  even  domestics." 
Though  the  society  was  vigorously  opposed 
and  denounced  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  it 
remained  entirely  Catholic.  It  was  nevwr 
more  than  an  agrarian  combination,  though 
its  chief  officers  seem  to  have  sometimes 
endeavoured  to  ^ve  it  a  political  object.  To 
belong  to  a  Bibbon  Society  was  declared 
ill^al  by  the  Westmeath  Act  of  1871 ;  since 
which  time  the  confederacy  has  died  away,  or 
become  merged  in  other  secret  assodationa. 
A.K.  SnlUvBii,  Stm  IrOama,  A.  fv. 

Bidl,  St.  Edwtkd,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (1234 — 1240),  was  bom  at 'Abingdon, 
came  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  twelve,  after 
staying  there  several  years  be^ed  his  way  to 
Paris,  and  upon  his  return  to  Oxford  be(»me 
one  of  the  most  popular  teachers  of  thcoI<^y 
and  philosophy.  About  1222  he  was  ap- 
pointed TiMSQiOT  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
and  became  the  spiritual  adviser  of  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  King  John's 
half-brother.  Upon  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Bichard  le  Grand  some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  election  of  a  successor,  and  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  induced  the  monks  who  had  gone  to 
Rome  to  elect  Bich  upon  their  return,  a 
measure  to  which  the  king's  ctmsent  was 
readily  obtained.  But  Edmund  was  not  dis- 
posed to  act  as  a  tool  of  king  or  pope,  though 
the  latter  had  written  urging  him  to  persuade 
the  English  to  overcome  their  prejudices 
against  the  aliens.  Immediately  after  his 
consecratioii  he  visited  the  king,  inristed  on 
the  reform  of  abuses,  and  the  dismissal  of 
foreign  ministers,  especially  Peter  des  Roches, 
and  threatened  him  with  excommunication  if 
he  refused.  Henry  yielded,  and  Peter  and 
his  creatures  were  dismissed.  *'  Edmund  waa 
a  bishop  oi  the  type  of  Ansehn,  with  some- 
what of  the  spirit  and  practical  instincts  of 
Langton ;  but  he  lived  in  an  unhappy  period 
for  the  i^splay  of  either  class  of  qnalities, 
under  a  pope  whom  he  knew  only  as  a  task- 
master, and  under  a  king  whoee  incapacity 
and  want  of  firmness  made  it  as  tuai  to 
Bup^Kurt  as  to  resist  him"  (Stubba).  To 
dinunish  his  infiuence  Henry  III.  appKed  to 
the  pope  to  send  a  l^te  to  England,  and 
'K^nnA  had  to  straggle  during  the  nst  of 
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his  life  against  Otho'a  efforts  to  obtain 
benefices  for  foreigners  in  England.  Tbe 
archbishop  also  came  into  conflict  with  Henry 
in  the  matter  of  the  mairiaKe  of  Simon  de 
Montfbrt  to  tiu  kmg's  sister  fileaBOr,  widow 
of  ^e  Earl  Marshal,  whom  he  refused  to  free 
frMU  her  vow  of  perpetual  widowhood.  In 
1238  Edmund  visited  Rome  to  obtain  papal 
support  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  discipline  in 
the  monasteries  of  Canterbo^  and  Rochester. 
But  the  pope  in  revenge  for  his  action  in  tiie 
matter  <a  the  alien  clers>'  treated  him  with 
stadied  insult,  and  decided  all  the  appeals 
against  him.  At  last  in  despair  Edmund 
retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontigny  in  France, 
and  died  at  the  neighbouring  priory  of  Soiasy 
in  1240.  The  popular  belief  in  hu  sanctity 
and  the  miracles  reported  from  his  tomb 
forced  Innocent  IV.,  much  a^iainst  his  will, 
to  consent  to  his  canonisation  m  1246. 

Hook,  ^rsUuhoiw  CtnU^bMry,  toL  iiL, 
buad  on  aooiitAOpoiai7  b7Berti»itd,Abbot 
otPostignr'  Gra«i,SW.</BMlufcFMpI^gtTes 
some  scocnmt  ci  bis  Oztoid  fife,  ana  SntUM, 
OoMt.  HUt.,  oL  sir.,  of  hii  oonsUtntloii*! 
aotfam.  [W.  J.  A.J 

lUoll,  RtOHARD,   LOBD  RiOH,   (d.  1560], 

who  "brou^t  a  greater  strain  upon  the 
bar  of  England  than  any  member  of  t^e 
profession".  (Campbell),  was  in  1638  nude 
ttolicitor-Gteaeral;  took  a  raominent  put  in 
the  t^  of  Sir  Thomas  More  (1635),  giving 
as  evidoioe  an  untrue  version  of  a  private 
conversation  with  More,  and  bo  securing  his 
conviction.  He  was  rewarded  in  1637  by 
being  recommended  to  the  office  of  Speaker, 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  was  a  ready 
u;ent  of  tbo  court  in  the  proaecntion  alike  of 
I^oteatants  ai^  of  Roman  Catholics.  Under 
the  will  of  Henry  TXII.  Rich  was  appointed 
a  councillor  to  assist  in  the  sovemment  daring 
the  minority  of  Edward  Vl.,  and  in  October 
(1647)  succeeded  Paulet  as  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England.  In  1649  ho  drew  up  the  articles 
charging  Ixird  Seymour  of  oudeley  with 
treason,  and  subsequently  joined  the  Earl  of 
Warwtek,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  jxo- 
oeedings  against  his  former  patron  Sommet. 
"bi  1661  he  retired  from  pubuc  life. 
Campbell.  LivM  of  th»  ChMMltort. 

Bdohard  I.,  Kino,  (6.  Sept.  13,  1167, 
>.  July,  1189,  d.  Aprils,  1199),  was  the  second 
son  w  Henry  II.  and  Elomor  of  Aqni* 
taine.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  to  rule 
his  mother's  possessions  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  when  still  quite  youoR  was  en 
trusted  with  the  government  <d  Aquitaine, 
where  he  qieedily  joined  in  the  great  con- 
spiracy of  1173  against  his  ftither.  Pardoned 
at  the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  he  passed 
several  years  in  a  series  of  chivalrous  and 
brilliant  exploits  among  the  wild  feudal  nobles 
of  Gnienne  and  Poitoo.  His  success  made 
his  elder  brother  so  enviooa  that  he  insisted 
on  Richard  doing  homage  to  him,  and  on  hie 
refusal  a  war  broke  out  between  the  brothers 


(1183).  In  alliance  with  Bertrand  de  Bom, 
Bichard's  great  enemy,  Henry  and  Geoffry 
reduced  Rimard  to  sudi  straits  that  Hcmxy 
II.  had  to  go  to  his  assistance.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry  ctmcluded  the  war. 
but  in  1184  another  quarrel  between  Richard 
and  his  father  ensued  on  the  former's 
refusal  to  gratify  ihe  latter  by  surrendering  a 
portion  of  Aqmtaine  to  his  brother,  John. 
Richard's  restless  temper  was  constantly  in- 
volving him  in  wars  witii  his  n^hboms, 
fnnn  which  nothing  but  his  father's  inflnence 
could  extricate  him.  Yet  in  1189  be  in- 
spired that  last  successful  revolt,  in  the  midst 
oi  which  the  old  king  died. 

Despite  his  constant  revolts,  Richard  secured 
the  succession  without  difficulty.  He  honied 
to  England,  not  with  the  view  of  taking  pos- 
session of  the  goveramait  bo  nmch  as  to 
secure  means  to  embark  on  the  projected 
crusade,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  ener^. 
He  held  a  great  council  at  Pipewell,  in  wIiha 
he  displat^  Henry's  old  ministmi,  sold  a 
large  number  of  places,  and  made  arraoge* 
meats  for  the  government  dnring  hii  ahaesca. 
About  three  months  after  Us  coronation  he 
left  EngUnd. 

The  history  of  Bidiard's  reign  natoiaUy 
divides  itself  into  two  main  subjects — the 
peieonal  adventures  of  the  king  in  Palestine, 
Germany,  and  finally  in  France,  and  the 
government  of  the  country  during  his  absence. 
The  brilliant  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  king, 
and  that  martial  prowas  which  gave  him 
the  name  of  Amr  XiM  were  nowwe  hcMw 
displayed  than  in  his  adventures  in  the  east. 
After  some  delays  in  Fnnoe,  Bichazd  and 
Philip  Augustus  landed  in  Sicily  in  June, 
1190.  After  rescuing  his  sister  from  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  Tancred,  and  incuring 
the  French  kind's  hostility  by  repudiating  the 
latter's  sister,  Alice,  to  whom  he  had  been  umg 
contracted  in  marriage,  in  favour  of  Beren- 
garis  of  Kavarre,  RicWd  set  out  for  Palestine, 
conquering  Cyprus  on  his  way,  and  bestow- 
ing it  aa  Guy  of  Luaignan.  He  arrived  in 
Palestine  in  time  to  save  Acre,  but  the  return 
home  of  Philqi  Augustus,  and  the  qnanel  of 
Richard  with  the  I>uke  of  Austria,  made  the 
barren  victories  against  the  Saracens  of  little 
avail  in  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy 
aty.  At  last  in  1192  Richard  was  glad  to 
conclude  a  tiirea  years'  truce  with  Saladin, 
which  saved  the  remnants  of  the  Prankish 
kingdom,  and  gave  pilgrims  free  access  to 
Jerusalem.  On  his  way  home  he  was  im- 
prisoned by  his  (dd  enaoiT  the  Dnlro  of 
Austria,  aoid  handed  over  to  flu  Enpedror 
Henry  YI.,  who  as  the  repreeentetive  of  the 
Hohenstaufen,  was  gjbd  to  get  hold  <^  the 
uncle  and  protector  ^  Otto  the  GhieU. 

Meanwmle  the  soundness  of  the  adminis- 
trative irrstem  whidi  Henry  II.  had  estaUisbed 
was  bong  tiuoonghfy  tasted  in  Kiriand, 
Despite  tile  iiicom:^8teiien  of  Bidiard*s  ar- 
raogements,  de^te  the  intdgnes  of  Had 
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Jobn,  England  remained  in  a  proepwons 
ocodition  dnring  the  whole  of  Uie  period. 
Four  Huccetnive  josticiars  ruled  the  land  as 
psoticallT  independent  eonreinia,  bordmed 
only  by  uie  heavy  trilnite  which  tin  abaent 
king  exacted.  The  trst,  WiUiam  Longchamp, 
Bishro  oi  Ely,  was  unpopular  aa  a  foreigner, 
and  ^rl  John  pn^tea  by  thii  to  excite  the 
baronage  a«dnit  him.  In  1191  theArchbithtn 
irf  Rouen,  Walter  of  Cootancee,  urived  wiiL 
a  oonuniaaion  from  Biohard  to  anuersede  him. 
His  goTemment,  which  laated  till  1193,  was 
disturbed  by  the  msnooeasful  rebellion  of 
John,  in  connectioa  with  an  attack  of  Philip 
on  NOTinandy,  and  by  the  exertiong  neceaeary 
to  raise  the  enomons  nuuom  of  £100,000, 
which  the  Emperor  required  tar  the  release  of 
Sichard.  Atthe  end  of  1183  he  was  aucceeded 
by  Hubert  Walter,  Archbiabop  of  Canter- 
bory,  whose  adnumstntum  cootinned  until 
1198.  The  Utter  at  once  iuooeeded  in  snp. 
pressing  J(dm*s  rerolt.  When  Richard  paid 
bis  second  and  last  vimt  to  his  kingdom  in 
the  Bprii^  of  1194  the  land  was  in  profound 
peaee.  At  a  great  council  at  Nottingham 
the  aoo(»ni^c8B  <rf  John  were  pnnisbed,  the 
sherifls  Tsmoved,  and  money  laked  byaU 
possible  means.  A  secMid  coronatKm  at  win- 
chestwwas  a  solemn  dedaration  that,  whatever 
hvmiliatiai  Bichard  had  been  snbjected  to  in 
his  captivity,  his  royal  dignity  remained  on- 
impaired.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  all  he  conld 
Biohaid  harried  to  France,  where  he  spent 
tiie  rest  of  his  life  in  a  constant  petty  waimre 
against  Philip  of  France,  until  he  met  his 
death  in  1199,  while  besiegiu^  the  obscure 
castle  of  Chains.  Meanwhile  Hnbert  Walter 
administered  England  with  success.  The 
jndioial  iter  of  1 1 94,  and  the  first  germs  of  the 
offices  of  ooroner  and  conservator  of  the  peace, 
rtiowed  that  he  not  only  maintained,  bnt  also 
devdoped,  thesystem  of  Henry  n.  In  1198 
the  renisal  ot  a  n^al  demand  for  money  bj 
the  great  eonndl  led  to  his  resignation.  His 
saoeessOT,  Qeoffry  FitsPeter,  had  not  long 
entered  opou  his  office  when  ttie  king  died. 

Biohard  L  is  the  most  un-Engliitn  of  our 
kings.  He  knew  and  influenced  England, 
where  he  hardly  ever  lived,  either  before  or 
after  bis  aooeeeion,  leas  than  anjf  other  prince. 
Tet,  berides  his  Same  as  a  kmgfat-errant,  he 
had  no  inconridenble  talent  for  rough  and 
ready  statesmanship.  But  he  was  a  bad 
king,  careless,  extravagant,  and  neglectful  of 
nil  his  duties.  The  main  interest  ot  his  reign 
in  English  history  is  its  story  of  qoiet  admi- 
nistntive  routine  and  oonstitutioaal  develop- 
ment. 

BAopStaW  XdllioBS  of  SntdM,  aadirf  fbe 
ChrraMM  Md  Vmorisbt/Kehord  II..ln  the 
Bolls  8eciM.aM,wtth  Us  OmAHM^  the  moat 
Importut  mitkM  h  lariBS  oa  >ieha»d'>  tttga.  Sm 
slso  Paall,  OaMMcMs  mm  Attend;  I^rtteHon. 
Aary  II.,  and  MidwO,  BUMn  4m1>oImmI«*. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Biohard  ZI.  (i-  Feb.  1366;  r.  June  22, 
U77— Sept.  80,  1809),  wu  the  sod  of  Ed- 


ward the  Black  Prince  and  Joan  of  Kent.  Soon 
after  his  father's  death  be  was  created  Frinoa 
of  Waks,  and  recognised  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
Dnring  the  eariy  years  et  his  xtign  he 
was  in  tatelage,  bat  the  boldneas  and  piesence 
of  mind  wikidi  he  showed  during  the  peasant 
revolt  seemed  to  augur  a  sncceBefal  and 
prosperous  career.  Ha  appears  to  have  been 
suspicious  of  the  designs  of  his  uncle. 
Olooceeter,  and  to  have  detennined  to  smv 
Toond  hiiwalf  with  mimstas  of  his  own 
choosing,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  thnr 
were  selected  with  judgment,  and  (wiu 
perhaps  the  exception  of  De  Tere)  they 
hardly  deserve  to  be  stigmatised  as  favontites. 
Bat  they  were  not  successful  administrate^, 
and  the  heavy  taxes  which  were  imposed 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Qlouceater  and 
his  associates  to  denoonoe  them.  In  1886, 
Bichard'a  minister,  Michael  de  Pole,  Earl 
of  Soffolk,  was  impeedied  by  the  Common^ 
and  the  kuig  was  compelled  to  agree  to  ttie 
appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Begency, 
consiBting  of  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and 
York,  and  eight  other  lords  and  prelates.  In 
the  following  August  (1387),  Bichard  pro- 
cured from  the  jn^;eaa  deelanti(u that  the 
CommiMMHi  was  iU^aL  Bat  Oloaoester  en- 
tered London  with  a  la^  fixee ;  and  the 
king,  nnable  to  resist,  was  obb'ged  to  give 
way  and  to  allow  his  diief  advisers  to  be  sf^ 
pealed  of  treason  (Dec.,  1387).  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1388,  the  "MerciksB  Farlisment," 
condemned  Tere,  Bnifolk,  and  six  others  to 
death ;  and  tiiongh  0ie  two  diief  personages 
escaped,  the  sentence  was  carried  out  in 
fonr  esses.  The  power  of  Gloucester  lasted 
till  1389,  when  Bichard  suddenly  declaxed 
that  he  was  old  enough  to  manage  his 
own  aftuTS,  and  dismissed  the  Council  of 
Begency.  But  he  did  not  resort  to  his 
former  methods  of  government ;  on  the  ooo- 
trary,  he  was  reconciled  to  Olonoeeter  and 
his  assodates,  and  was  content  to  admit  them 
to  a  share  in  the  government.  For  sane 
years  nothing  happened  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  revival  of  tronUes 
was  in  1396,  when  Bichard  proposed  to  marry 
Isabella  of  Flanoe  and  fonn  a  firm  alliance 
with  that  coontry.  Tbaa  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  Gloucester,  who  was  suspected  by 
the  king  of  treasonable  designs,  was  arrested, 
and  sent  to  Calais  to  await  tis  trial,  but  died 
before  it  came  on,  murdered,  it  was  generally 
believed,  tnr  the  king's  orders.  lit  would 
seem  that  Bichard  was  panic-striekoi  at  the 
thon^hi  of  a  plot  against  his  life,  and  de- 
termined  to  reseat  to  the  most  arbitnuy 
meaanres  to  seoare  his  porition.  At  any  ntte 
a  complete  change  came  over  his  conduct.  The 
pardons  granted  to  the  barons  in  1388  were  an - 
nulled ;  two  the  most  prominent  were  ap- 
pealed of  treason.  Arundel  was  exsontsd,  and 
his  1»othOT,  the  archbi^op,  banished.  Tba 
prooesdingB.of  the  Mewilsii  ftriiament  were 
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rescindfid,  and  the  power  of  Piirliament  dele- 
gated to  s  small  committee.  Thus  Bichard 
seemed  to  have  established  his  absolute  power, 
but  still  there  were  rumours  of  conspiracies. 
The  Dnke  of  Hereford  (Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  son  of  John  of  Qsunt),  and  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  accused  each 
other  of  treason,  and  were  sentenced  to 
banishment,  the  latter  for  life,  the  former  for 
six  years.  Richard  now  resorted  to  various 
illegal  methods  of  raising  money,  and  he  had 
already  alienated  the  people  from  him,  as 
well  as  the  leading  nobles,  when,  in  1399, 
he  committed  two  acts  of  reckless  folly 
which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  hia  down- 
fail.  He  had  promised  Hereford  that  if 
during  hia  exile  his  father  wwe  to  di^  the 
Lanoastrian  estates  should  be  seemed  to  him. 
Nevertheless,  on  Qaant's  death,  he  seized  the 
whole  ot  his  domains  into  his  own  hands. 
Thifl  gave  an  excuse  to  Hereford  (or  Ijan- 
caster,  as  he  had  now  become)  to  return  to 
England  to  claim  his  patrimony;  and  the 
circumstances  were  most  auspicious  for  him, 
for  Richard  had  gone  mion  an  expedition  to 
Ireland,  leaviiu;  ibo  DnEe  of  York  as  regent 
in  England.  Henry  of  Lancaster  landed  in 
England,  declared  that  he  came  simply  to 
obtain  his  lawful  inheritance,  was  joined  by 
many  of  the  great  nobles,  and  not  opposed  by 
the  Poke  of  York ;  so  that  when  Richard  re- 
turned from  Ireland  he  found  the  kingdom 
was  lost.  Dieoovering  his  true  position, 
Richard  offered  to  resign  the  crown.  The 
abdication  was  accepted  by  Parliament,  which 
drew  up  articles  oi  accusation  gainst  him, 
ennmerating  all  the  illegal  and  despotic  acts 
he  had  been  guilty  of.  Henry  chaUenged  the 
vacant  throne  and  was  accepted  as  king. 
After  Richard  disappears  from  history, 
and  nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  the  time, 
manner,  or  [dace  of  his  death.  According  to 
one  account,  he  was  miudOTed  at  Foutemict 
by  Sir  Piers  Exton,  while  other  writers  assert 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1399  was  not  a  popular  movement, 
but  was  brought  about  by  a  series  of  circum- 
BtanoBB  to  a  considerable  extent  unconnected 
with  each  other,  but  which  all  oomlrined  to 
produce  one  result — a  diange  of  dynasty. 
The  Church  was  opposed  to  Richard  on  ac- 
count of  his  suppoe^  Iiollard  tendencies  and 
his  treatment  of  Archbishop  Arundel;  the 
nobles  hated  him  because  he  had  refused  to 
govern  according  to  their  views,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  curb  their  independence. 
The  people  supported  Heniy  as  being  the 
representative  of  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  and 
having  been  unjustly  defrauded  by  Richard; 
while  many  asserted  that  Richard  was  not 
the  son  of  uie  Black  Prince,  but  a  suppoeiti- 
tious  child,  and  others  maintained  that  Henry 
was  the  true  heir  to  the  throne  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Edmund  Crouchbaok,  who  it  was 
said  was  in  reality  the  ehbr  Imther  of  £d- 
'wazd  I.   Tha  extravaganoe  and  tos^ga 
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manners  of  the  court  were  extremely  distaste* 
f  ul,  and  the  war  party  strongly  resented  the 
French  marriage.  Among  the  charges  alleged 
against  Richard  by  Parliunent  the  most  im- 
portant are  these : — The  tampering  with  the 
judges  in  1387  ;  the  revocation  of  the  pardom 
of  the  Appellants ;  the  murder  of  Gloucester; 
the  ill-treatment  of  Lancaster  and  Arundel ; 
illegal  taxation;  alienation  of  crown  lands; 
excessive  power  of  the  household  courts ;  and 
rash  words  asserting  his  own  absdLute  au- 
thority. The  truth  jnobably  is  that  Richard 
attempted  to  do  what  Edward  IV.  and  Hairy 
VIL  were  able  to  effect  later  on — to  cnuu 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  rule  by  means  of 
ministers,  avoid  expensive  foreign  wars,  and 
keep  the  Church  in  submission.  like  them, 
he  worked  by  means  of  Parliament,  and  thus 
obtained  a  legal  sanction  to  bis  most  uncon- 
stitutional acts.  The  chief  reasons  why  tJltey 
succeeded  where  he  failed  were,  that  by  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.  the  strength  of  the 
baronage  had  been  utterly  broken  by  the 
Wan  of  the  Roses,  the  Church  hod  lost  its 
power,  and  the  nation  was  anxious  for  peace 
under  a  strong  government  In  RiGhard's 
own  character  there  was  much  that  is  attrao- 
tive.  He  ia  to  be  compared,  says  Br.  Stublbs, 
rather  to  Edward  III.,  "  the  chivalrous  mag- 
nanimous king  who  left  him  heir  to  difficul- 
ties which  he  could  not  overcome,"  than  to 
the  feeble  and  worthless  Edward  II.  If  his 
theory  of  kingship  was  too  lofty  for  the  age, 
it  was  at  least  an  intelligible  one,  and  he 
seems  to  have  kept  before  him  witii  steadi- 
ness and  purpose  the  idea  of  a  despotic  but 
reforming  monarchy.  Though  his  fate  was 
immediately  caused  by  his  own  deeds,  the 
misfortunes  of  his  career  were  in  great 
part  due  to  the  events  and  policy  ta  his 
grand&tiier's  reign.  "  In  pencmal  appear- 
ance," says  Ifr.  Otardaer,  "  he  was  lund- 
some.  There  was  a  delicate  beauty  in  his 
features  which  corresiMmded  with  a  mode 
of  life  too  luxurious  tor  the  age.  He  was  a 
lover  both  of  art  and  literature ;  the  patron 
of  Froissart,  Gower,  and  Chaucer,  and  the 
builder  of  Westminster  HaU.  But  he  was 
thought  too  fond  of  show  and  magmflcoicfl^ 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  accused  him 
of  too  great  love  of  pleasure.  Yet  of  positive 
immorality  we  have  no  real  evidence,  and  his 
devotion  and  tenderness  to  both  his  queens 
(child  as  the  second  was)  is  a  connderaUe 
presomption  to  the  ccmtrary."  Bichard  was 
twice  married,  first  in  1382  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  dau^ter  <A  the  Emperor  Charles 
IV.,  and  secondly  in  1 396  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  ot  France.   He  left  no  issue. 

The  ooatamvonrj  aothortUes  tn  Kni^htM'a 
Compilation,  Dt  SamUIni*  Anglia,  Se.  (in  Twjw 
den.  Script.  DMm),  sad  the  A*mU»  Buor^ 
Swundi  tt  SmHcl  g<i««  (Bolla  Snies).  wUoh 
forma  the  btsU  of  Waldngham's  Hitt^naj  a 
French  Chroniq**  da  la  lYMiwa  (E>«llab  nitt. 
Boo.),  and  metrioal  Hiatofr*  B»t  JlHtkonl; 
tat  ttdludlsm,  Ftteinli  Bamionm  (Soils 
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8arlM).  Tha  bart  noten  Mootmt  is  br  M. 
WrUob.  Richard  n.  OSS^w  Sm  also  Wright, 
PAitiaSl  Sanat  (£olls  Bariaal  j  Kr.  Bkest's,  ed. 
oC  Ffera  tk«  Hmghmw  (Hulr  Km.  Text  8oc} ; 
The  SQOfittM  <^  JUetard  it  <^mden  Soc).  : 
Bomn,  aSm  Cmibtriu  «f  Work  ami  Wagti,  uid 
^bbs,  CbMt  AU..  tJ.  iL,  chap.  xri. 

[S.  J.  L.] 

Biohard  III.,  Ewo  (b.  October  21, 
1460,  «.  Julv  6,  1483,  d.  August  22, 
I486),  was  the  son  of  Kichard,  Duke  of 
York,  who  wbb  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Bom  at  Fotheringay  in  1450  lie 
WHS  early  inducted  into  state  afFairs.  In 
1461  he  was  recalled  tiom  Flanders,  where  he 
had  been  seut  for  safety,  and  crested  Duke  of 
Oloncwter  and  Lord  Uig^  Admiral  He 
hdd  f^thfull^to  his  brother  during  his  rei^, 
and  showed  himself  a  wise  councillor  to  him, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  vigorous  administrator  in 
the  capacity  of  Warden  of  the  Scottish  Marches 
and  other  posts.  In  1470,  on  the  outbreak 
of  Warwick's  insurrectiim,  Richard  left  the 
kingdom  with  Edward,  and  returned  with  him 
to  £ike  part  in  the  battle  of  Bamet  (April, 
1471).  Immediately  afterwards  he  engf^ed 
in  the  campaign  of  tne  West,  and  contributed 
to  the  victory  of  Tewkesbury.  In  1472  he 
married  Anne  Neville,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Edward,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  brother  Clarence 
about  the  inheritance  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
ThB  rivaliT  between  the  two  brothers  was 
keen,  but  it  ia  not  certain  how  far  Bichaid 
was  responsible  for  Clarence's  downfall,  or  for 
his  muraer,  if  he  was  murdered.  During  the 
remainder  of  Edward's  reign  Oloucester  was 
much  occupied  with  Scottish  affairs,  and  the 
management  of  the  Border.  In  April,  1483, 
he  Im  the  North,  and  on  the  30th  of  the 
mcmth  got  poeseseion  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  v.,  as  he  was  being  taken  to  London. 
In  iSsy  Bichard  was  appointed  Protector,  and 
immedjately  entered  upon  the  functions  of 
government.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  out 
between  Richard  and  the  qoeen's  party  in 
the  council,  iduch  was  headed  by  Lord 
Hastings.  In  June  Richard,  at  a  ntting  of 
the  coandl,  chained  the  queen  and  her 
friends  with  a  plot  against  his  life.  Hastings 
was  seized  and  beheaded  without  trial  on  the 
spot.  Lords  Grey  and  Rivers,  the  queen's 
relations,  were  beheaded,  and  the  young 
prince  lUchard  of  York  was  sorrendered  to 
the  custody  of  the  Protector.  On  June  22 
Dr.  Shaw,  in  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross, 
asserted  the  claim  of  Richard  to  the  crown,  on 
the  ground  that  Edward  V.  and  his  brother 
were  illegitimate ;  and  on  June  24  Bucking- 
ham, joined  by  a  crowd  of  the  citizens  of 
Ix>ndon,  urged  Richard  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  Richard  did  on  June  26,  and  on  July  6 
he  was  crowned.  Richard  now  adopted  a 
policy  of  condliation,  bat  there  was  oonsider- 
able  disaffection  against  him,  especiaUy  in 
■outhflm  England,   The  young  princea  dia- 


appeared  soon  after,  and  though  nothing 
certain  has  ever  been  discovered  about  their 
fate,  it  waa  believed,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  Richard  had  them  ^t  to  death. 
The  ttocy  increased  Qie  feelmg  against 
Richard,  and  meanwhile  a  rapprochement  took 
place  between  the  queen's  party  and  the 
Lancastrians,  headed  by  Henry  of  Richmond. 
Richard's  chief  supporter,  Buckiiwham,  joined 
the  conspiracy.  In  October  Buckingham 
beaded  a  rising  in  the  West  of  England  which 
came  to  nothing.  The  duke  was  captured  and 
put  to  deatii  without  trial.  But  the  con- 
spiracy was  not  crushed,  and  active  prepara- 
tions were  made  by  the  Ijancastrians  during 
the  next  year.  Meanwhile  Richard  was 
becoming  tharon^Jy  unpopular  in  England. 
His  finances  were  m  disorder,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  raising  of 
money  by  benevolences,  though  he  had 
himself  passed  a  ^ill  through  Parliament  the 
previous  year  to  put  an  end  to  that  system. 
In  Aug.,  1486,  ^chmond  landed  at  Milford 
Haven.  The  Welsh  were  in  Ins  favour,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  a  national  leader; 
Ibe  old  nobility  were  alienated  from  Richard, 
and  the  new  nobles  disliked  him ;  his  own 
chief  followers,  the  Stanleys,  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemy;  and  the  people 
were  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  invaders. 
Richard  met  them  at  Bosworth  {Aug,  22, 
1485).  In  the  crisis  of  the  battle  Lord 
.  Stanley,  -wiih  his  troops,  suddenly  joined 
Richmond.  The  king  waa  killed  fighting 
desperately.  Richard  has  been  ratreeented  as 
a  monster  of  iniquity  by  Sir  Tliomas  More 
and  other  historians  who  wrote  under  the 
Tudors.  UnscrupulouB,  cruel,  and  violent  as 
Richard  was,  he  was,  however,  probably  no 
worse  than  contemporary  princes  and  states- 
men ;  no  worse,  certainly,  than  his  brother  or 
hia  successor.  His  capad^  was  undoubted, 
and  he  seems  to  have  made  an  effort  at  the 
beginning  of  hie  reign  to  govern  well.  He 
attempted  to  restore  order,  to  check  the 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  develop  com- 
merce. He,  however,  lacked  the  astuteness 
that  enabled  Henry  YII.  to  accomplish  in  a 
great  measure  the  work  he  had  attempted. 
His  private  character  was  not  without  amjable 
traits,  and  had  he  lived  in  times  of  less  diffi- 
culty, and  held  the  throne  by  a  more  secure 
title,  he  might  have  obtained  a  more  &vour- 
able  verdict  from  posterity. 

Th«  Omtinuotor  of  the  Croyfand  Chrtmicb; 
J.  Boob,  Hut.  iUrum  Anglia  (pub.  bj  HQ*mel ; 
Fftbiu),  Coneordanc«  of  HittoriM  (Eo.  of  1811) ; 
Sir  Thomaa  Kore,  Hutorv  of  Sionard  711.  uid 
of  Edward  v.,  all  ot  whom  are  Tndor  por- 
tiMUS.  Hodcon  works  on  the  rel^n  are  Hoiaoe 
Walpole'a  ingeniooa  BMorie  Doubt*  concerning 
tht  L\f»  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  HI. ;  Hiss 
Hazted,  Lift  of  Richard  lit.,  and  J.  Gairdaer, 
hif9a%iB»ign  of  Richard  JII.       [S.  J.  L.] 

Bichwrdf  Archbishop  of  Canterburjr 
(1174—1184),  was  Prior  ia  Dover,  and  three 
yeaxB  after  Oie  murder  of  Beckat  waa  oboHa 
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to  fill  the  vacant  see.  He  was  esaentiaUjr  a 
moderate  man,  aod  his  appointment  was 
welcome  to  the  king  as  well  as  the  supporters 
of  Becket's  poli^.  His  great  work  was  the 
rebuilding  of  Ganterbuiy  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  fire  previous  to  his 
entiironement.  He  was  frequently  employed 
by  Henry  II.  on  affairs  of  state :  0^.,  in  1 176, 
we  find  him  negotiating  a  marriage  betvreen 
the  Princess  Joan  and  King  WiUiam  td  Sicily. 
Hook,  ArMtitikvpt  of  CawUrivTy, 

Siohard,  Dnxi  of  Yohe  (9.  1472, 
d.  1483),  was  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV. 
In  1477  he  was  mnrried  to  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  Soon  after  Edward  lY.'s  death,  his 
mo&er  fled  into  sanctuary  with  him,  but  was 
subeequently  induced  to  let  him  join  hia 
brother  in  the  Tower,  where  he  wa>  murdered 
by  his  imcle's  orders. 

Biohard  Flts-naal  succeeded  hisfather. 
Bishop  Nigel  of  Ely  (nephew  of  Boger  of 
Salisbury},  in  the  ofBce  01  Treaanrar  (IMO), 
and  became  Bishop  of  London  in  1 189.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  DuUogui  de  ScaeeariOf 
the  main  source  of  information  for  the  ad- 
ministrative system  of  Henry  IL 

Biohard  of  Cornwall  {b.  I20d,<f.  1271) 
was  the  son  of  John  by  his  second  wife 
Iflabella.  In  1240  he  led  a  crusade  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  succeeded  in  securing  very 
favourable  terms  for  the  Christians  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  In  1252  he 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  crown  of  Sicily ; 
in  12S7  he  was  elected  King  of  the  Itomans, 
but  was  never  crowned  emperor.  During 
the  long  years  of  disputes  between  Henry  III. 
and  his  barons,  Richard  tried  to  act  the  part 
of  a  mediator,  but  when  war  broke  out  he 
aided  with  his  brother  and  oommanded  the 
left  wing  at  Uie  battle,  of  Lewes^  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  he  did  not  recover 
hia  liberty  till  after  the  battle  of  Evesham. 
He  married  first  Isabel,  daughter  of  William 
Marshall ;  secondly  Banchia,  daughter  of  Ren6 
of  Provence ;  and  thirdly  Beatrice,  niece  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  tme  view  of  Bichard's 
ohamcter,  as,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  contemporary  writers  are  on  the  baronial 
side,  and  strongly  prejudiced  against  him,  but 
"  he  must  have  been  on  any  showing,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  man  of  much  more  enterprbe 
and  energy  than  his  brother  Henry. 

Bwides  8tabb«,  Contt.  Hut.,  ti.,  we  Blaaiiw, 
Barona'  War,  ud  Protfaero,  Simon  d*  tfout/ort. 

Bioh,bO(^01^f]l  (Rctcpi.»),  a  Roman  town 
and  citadel  guarding  the  eastern  entrance  to 
file  Wantsum — an  inlet  of  sea  between  Tbanet 
and  the  mainland.  Bichhorough  was  the  chief 
port  for  commerce  with  Gaul,  and  the  starting 
want  for  the  great  high  road  of  Kent  through 
Canterbury  tmd  Rochester  to  Dover.  The 
fortress  was  the  head-quarten  of  the  legion 


protecting  the  Saxon  shore,  but  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans  it  was  but  feebly 
defended,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  captured 
by  Hengest  toward  the  end  oi  bis  life. 
J.  B.  Qveen,  Making  <(f  Mfngiamd.  cfa.  L 

Bioluumd,  Edhtind  Tudob,  Eahl  or 
(d.  1466),  waa  ULO  eldest  son  of  Oweo  Todor 
by  Catherine,  widow  of  Heniy  V.  He  was 
(Teated  Earl «  BlflKrmw>H  {q  1452,  and  mairied 
Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  and  hdreM  of 
John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  hy  wlwm  he  had 
one  son,  afterwards  Henry  VIL 

Biohmond}  Hbnbt  Fitzhot,  Ddkb  op 
{b.  1617,  d.  1636),  was  a  nataial  waa  <i 
Henry  VIII.  by  EUsabeth  Blount,  wife  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois.  Before  he  was  aeveo 
years  of  age  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
(xarter,  and  created  succeflsively  Earl  of 
Nottingham  and  Duke  of  Biclunond  and 
Someiwt  At  the  eametimehewasq^oiiited 
Warden  of  the  Marches  towards  Scotland, 
and  placed  in  poesessioD  of  many  great  estatea. 
He  was  also  subsequently  raised  to  tiie  dignity 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  actual 
duties  of  his  position  being  performed  for  him 
by  his  deputy.  Sir  William  Skeffingtou.  He 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  died  before  the  oonsummatiai 
of  the  maniage.  Had  he  lived  he  wotdd 
almost  certaimy  have  been  T^>*T*iiatM  in 
Henry's  will  to  follow  Edward  YL  in  the 
succession  to  the  crown. 

Fioade,  But,  cfBitg,,  eh.  v. 

Bidge  Way,  Ths,  one  of  the  great 
Roman  roads,  waa  »  bnmoh  of  the  Ibueld 
Way,  from  which  it  separated  at  Streatley  in 
Berkshire.  It  proceeded  along  the  Berkshire 
and  Wiltshire  downs  to  Glastonbury,  thenoe 
to  Taunton,  and  through  Devonahixe  to  Strata 
ton  in  Cornwall,  thenoe  toeving  alcoig  tlia 
hiUe  to  Bedroth  and  flie  Tand'aEnd.  [Rous 
Roads.] 

Bidmn.  is  the  name  appUed  to  Ae  three 
divisions  at  Yorkahire,  and  with  the  arrange- 
ment oi  the  country  appears  to  be  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin.  Tb.B  four  things  into  whidi 
Iceland  was  partitioned  were  divided  into 
thirds,  thriihuagar;  and  the /yOw,  or  petty 
kingdoniB  of  South  Norway  were  rimuarljf 
divided.  As  sudi  a  partition  of  the  land  is 
in  England  only  found  in  Yorimhire  and 
Lincolnshire  (for  Lindsey,  one  of  the  three 
"  parte "  of  Lincolnshire  was  at  the  time 
of  Domeeday  divided  into  ridings,  though 
the  name  afterwards  dropped  out  of  use),  it 
seems  natoral  to  attribute  it  to  the  Danish 
occupation.  The  kas  of  the  f  A  of  tfarithing 
may  be  due  to  misdivision  of  the  compound 
words  "  nortii-thrithin^,"  £0.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror  the  ridings  of  Yorkshire  and 
Lincolnshire  seem  to  have  had  their  own 
moots,  though  these  do  not  appear  later;  at 
present  each  riding  in  Yorkshire  has  ito  own 
lord-lieutenant,  and  is  treated  as  a  diitinM 
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county  tor  poor-law  parposee.  By  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  two  members  of  Parliament  each 
were  given  to  the  east  and  north  ridings, 
while  tite  west  was  arranged  in  two  divisions, 
each  with  two  member! ;  that  of  1867  three 
diviri(«is  were  made  of  the  weit  riding  with 
two  members  each. 

Stnblw,  Cfttwt.  Hi$t.,  L,  oh.  t.  i  BobertMn, 
BtMand  «nd«r  tti  Airtf  Ki/Mt,  U.,  4S3 :  Wor- 
nu,  DwtM  and  SorfkuMa,  1B8 ;  CleuD;  and 
T^DBBon,  lori.  DM.,  a.  v.  Otef  and  thnthimirr  ; 
Skeat,  Bnfll.  Diet.  [W.  J.  A.] 

Bidlay*  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  X<ondon  (b. 
1500,  d.  1556),  was  educat«d  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  fel- 
lowship. After  studying  theology  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  Paris  and  Louvain,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  became  proc- 
tor and  public  orator.  His  learning  and 
energy  commended  him  to  tbe  notice  of 
Cranmer,  whose  chaplain  he  was  appointed 
in  1687,  and  who  speedily  obtained  for  him 
1^  masterahip  of  Pembroke,  and  a  royal 
chaplaincy.  In  1547  he  became  Bishop  of 
Rocnester,  and  took  a 'considerable  nut  in 
the  preparation  of  Edward  VI.'s  first  Prayer- 
book,  and  in  carrying  out  the  changes  which 
accompanied  it.  Upon  Bonner's  deposition 
by  the  Privy  Council,  Bidley  was  translated 
to  London  {April,  1550).  In  the  same  year  he 
is  found  vainly  attempting  to  convince  Joan 
Bocber  of  her  errors,  and  assisting  in  tbe  trial 
of  Gardiner.  As  in  fiochester  Cathedral  so 
in  St.  Paul's,  he  caused  the  altars  to  be 
destroyed ;  in  St.  Paul's  he  substituted  a  table 
for  the  high  altar,  and  in  1667  placed  it  in 
the  nave  before  the  screen,  setting  it  wiUi  its 
sides  north  and  south.  Like  Cranmer  and 
Liatimer,  he  was  disgusted  by  the  violence  of 
the  council,  and  in  a  sermon  before  the  king 
in  1652  spoke  strongly  of  the  distress  caused 
by  the  smzore  of  tite  guild  revenues.  His 
fear  lest  Mary  might  restore  the  old  worship 
led  him  to  join  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the 
throne  for  Jane  Grrey,  and  on  July  16,  1553, 
he  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  that  Mary  and 
EUizabeth  were  bastards,  and,  therefore,  with- 
out  right  to  the  throne.  As  soon,  however,  as 
Northumberland  and  the  council  had  declared 
for  Hary,  he  set  out  to  meet  the  princess  to 
obtain  pudon,  bnt  he  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Ipswich,  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Here  he 
remained  some  eight  months,  Bonner  mean- 
while regaining  his  bishopric.  In  April,  1554, 
be  was  sent  to  Oxford,  with  Cranmer  and 
I^timer,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  aldermen.  After  being  made  to  appear 
in  a  dispotation,  wherein  ne  denied  bim- 
snhstantiation,  «aA  being  In  consequence 
excommunicated,  he  was  remitted  to  custody, 
and  nothing  furUier  was  done  till  Sept.,  1656, 
when  he  was  tried  for  hereey  before  three 
bishops,  commissioned  by  Pole  as  legate.  On 
Oct.  16  he  was  executed,  together  with 
La&ner,  in  front  of  Balliol  College.  One  of 
the  most  careful  modem  inrestigators  of  the 


period  writes : — "  Ridley  has  left  few  remains 
to  vindicate  the  reputation  for  theological 
learning  which  has  been  demanded  for  him 
by  modem  biographers,  bnt  he  was  a  learned 
man;  in  his  way  he  was  a  moderate  man,  and 
certainly  he  was  a  man  of  gnat  resolatim. 
His  decision  of  character  supported  the 
primate;  the  gravity  of  his  manners  com- 
mended him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  he 
rose  into  notice  at  a  very  opportune  time  for 
the  credit  of  the  Reformation.  But  his  temper 
had  a  vehemence  which  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  rashness,  and  in  his  nature  there 
was  something  of  B«vadty,  and  even  of  haxd- 
nen"  (Dizon). 

Bidler,  WotH  (Parker  SooMt))  Fozet 
Jctt  Md  Konummu,-  Blunt,  Btfmmatum  qr 
tH«  Ckwek  of  BMlaNd,  11.  i  Dixon,  Hutorv  m 
iU  Cdarak     Avwnd,  ii. 

Bidolfl  Coiutpira«r,  Thb  (1671),  so> 
called  Irtan  one  oi  the  cnief  agmta,  Robert 
Ridolfl,  a  Florentine  banker  residing  in 
London,  was  a  plot  formed  by  the  Catholic 
party  in  England  for  the  deposition  of  Elisa- 
Mth,  and  the  elevation  of  Mary  Stuart  to  tho 
throne  by  the  help  of  Spain,  and  her  marriage 
to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Ttie  chief  conspirator 
was  Leslie,  Bishop  of  Rom,  who  was  in  eom- 
municati<m  with  most  ot  the  Catholic  nobles, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  involved  in 
tbe  scheme  apparently  against  his  will. 
During  1571  nequent  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  Mary  Stuart;  Philip  II.. 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  the  Pope.  Ridolfl  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  request  the  aid  of  Philip, 
whidi  was  at  once  promised.  On  his  way  he 
had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  in 
Brussels,  hut  the  messenger  conveying  the 
news  was  arrested  at  Dover  in  possession  of  a 
packet  of  treasonable  letters.  For  these 
letters,  however,  the  Bish^  of  Ross  contrived, 
by  the  connivance  of  Lord  Cobham,  the 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  Bubetitnte 
others  of  a  compatatiTely  innocent  nature, 
and  althoogh  the  messenger  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  he  had  received  the  letters  from 
Ridolfl,  and  although  the  Bish<^  d  Boss  was 
arrested,  and  Mary  severely  cross-examined, 
nothing  definite  was  discovered.  Suspicion 
had,  however,  been  aroosed,  and  in  Sept., 
1671,  the  whfje  of  the  plot  was  disoovraed 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  merchant, 
who  had  been  employed  by  Norfolk  to  convey 
money  and  letters  to  his  secretaries.  Sevenu 
of  tl^  leading  conspirators,  including  the 
Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Arundu  and 
Southampton,  and  Lord  Lumley,  were  at 
once  arrested.  The  bi^op  made  a  full  con> 
fession,  and  Norfolk,  as  the  centre  of  the 
plot,  was  executed  (Jons,  1672). 

Fraods,  EM.  ^Mm- 

Biinud^  OF.  [Aiubd.} 

Bigfegr^  Richard  (6.  1722,  d.  1788),  was 
the  iOD  «  a  Bedfnd  linen-dn^,  who  had 
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m&de  a  fortune  as  factor  to  the  South  Sea 
Company.  He  attached  himself  in  early  life 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  quarrelled  with 
him  before  long.  The  Cuke  of  Bedford  be- 
came his  patron,  and  on  becoming  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant in  1758,  took  him  to  Ireland,  as  his 
private  secrets^,  and  procured  for  him  the 
■ineonre  office  of  Vice- Treasurer  of  Ireland 
with  a  salary  of  £3,500,  to  which  he  afterwards 
added  the  emoluments  of  the  Mastership  of 
the  Rolls  of  that  country.  On  rettiming  from 
Ireland,  the  duke  had  procured  the  return  of 
Rigby  for  Tavistock ;  and  when  the  duke 
became  president  of  the  council  in  1763,  he 
prooarea  for  his  foithful  henchman  the  most 
luciatiTe  of  all  offices — the  pa^mastership  of 
the  forces.  Wheo  county  meetmgs  were  being 
held  on  all  sides  in  1769,  to  protest  against  the 
rejection  of  Wilkes  by  Parliament,  "  Rigby 
made  a  summer  tour  through  the  east  of  fkig- 
land,  and,  by  the  admission  of  his  opponents, 
checkmated  the  part^  oi  action  in  at  least  three 
counties."  After  his  patron's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  nis  position  as  "  boat- 
swain of  the  Bloomsbury  crew,"  according  to 
one  of  the  lampoons  of  the  Aav  ;  and  still 
lived  on  his  sinecure  offices.  He  was,  how- 
ever, disturbed  for  a  moment  by  being  ac- 
cused in  1778  of  appropriating  public  money, 
as  paymaster-general,  though  as  Lord  North's 
administtatioik  had  strong  reason  for  not 
inquiring  too  deeply  into  cases  of  peculation, 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  Again,  in 
1 782,  when  he  opposed  with  imprudent 
warmth  a  motion  for  reconciliation  with 
America,  Pitt  rebuked  htm  sharply,  and  told 
him  tiuit  the  nation  was  tired  of  paying  him. 
Ha  lived  till  17ft8,  drawing  money  alike  from 
the  rerenuee  of  Ireland  and  Englimd,  building 
up  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation  as  the 
most  notable  placeman  of  the  age. 

lAf*  C.  J.  Fo^s  Bedford,  OnrMpoMfRM; 
Jnslaa,  IMttrt. 

■i^t«  Claih  op.   [Clau  op  Rioht.] 

Siffllt,  Petition  of,  Thb,  was  the  mani- 
festoorawn  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1628,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
stating  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
which  Charles  had  broken.  The  events  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Petition  of  Right  may  be  briefly 
summarised.  Charles  L  had  dissolved  his 
first  two  Parliaments  before  they  had  granted 
any  supplies,  and,  as  he  was  determined  to 
retain  his  minister,  Buckinj^am,  and  to  carry 
out  his  policy  of  war  with  France  and  Spain, 
he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan. 
Those  persons  who  refused  to  subscribe  were 
imprisoned,  but  five  of  them,  of  whom  one 
was  Sir  Thomas  Darnel,  demanded  their 
habeas  corpus.  The  crown  lawyers  fell  back 
upon  the  king's  prerogative  power  to  imprison 
without  showing  cause  whenever  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  and  this  doctrine  was  acoqited 
by  the  jndgea     When,  therefore,  a  new 


Parliament  met  iu  1628,  it  at  onoe  begin  to 
discuss  the  recent  forced  loan  and  the  aiU- 

trary  imprisonments.  Wentworth,  at  this 
time  leader  of  the  Commons,  proposed  that  a 
short  bill  should  be  drawn  up  merely  reciting 
and  confirming  Magn*  Carta,  Do  Tailagic,  &c., 
with  the  addition  of  a  clause  confirming 
Habeas  Coipiis;  bat  the  king  objected  so 
strongly  even  to  Uus  moderate  proposal  that 
it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Coke, 
that  a  Petition  of  Right  should  be  drawn  up. 
Not  only  would  such  a  petition  receive  an  im- 
mediate answer,  instead  of  being  sent  up  at 
the  end  of  the  session  and  almost  oertauily 
rejected  by  the  king  when  he  had  gained 
supplies,  but  it  would  contain  a  definite  state- 
ment that  the  king  had  broken  the  law.  As 
finally  drawn  up,  the  petition  demanded  "  that 
no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or 
yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolmee,  tax,  or  tuck 
like  charge,  without  common  consent  by  Act 
of  Parliament " ;  that  no  one  should  be  im- 
prisoned without  cause  shown,  and  that  if 
imprisoned  they  should  be  enUtlod  to  thdr 
habeas  corpus ;  that  soldiers  and  sailors  should 
not  be  billeted  upon  private  persons  without 
their  consent ;  and  that  martial  law  should  be 
abolished.  Of  these  clauses  the  first  two  were 
far  the  most  important,  and  it  is  clear  that, 
however  Charles  may  have  abused  his  power, 
his  predeceosors  had  without  reraonstrance 
exercised  the  ri^t  of  imprisDnment  without 
showing  cause.  The  Lords  accepted  the 
measure,  after  in  vain  searching  for  a  formula 
which  should  allow  the  king  to  imprison  in 
cases  of  real  emergency.  Meanwhile  Denbigh 
had  been  unsuccessful  at  Rochelle,  and  uie 
king  needed  supplies.  He  demanded  from 
the  judges  "  whether,  if  the  king  grant  the 
Commons*  petition,  he  ^d  not  thereby  ex- 
clude himself  from  comioitting  a  subject  for 
any  time  or  cause  whatsoever  without  show- 
ing a  cause."  They  answered  that  every  Act 
had  its  exposition,  which  can  only  be  by  the 
courts  of  law  as  each  case  occnn^  "and, 
although  the  petition  be  granted,  there  is  no 
fear  of  conclusion  as  is  intimated  in  the 
question."  Thereupon  the  king  went  to  the 
House,  and  instead  of  the  usual  form  of 
assent,  reeid  a  meaningless  declaration  that 
the  statutes  should  be  duly  executed.  The 
Commons  were  bitterly  annt^ed,  and  ixo- 
ceeded  to  attack  Bucking^m.  Charles  at 
last  yidded,  and  gave  his  assent  in  the  ac- 
customed formula  (Jane  7,  1628).  In  the 
next  session  the  Commons  renewed  the 
struggle  on  the  ground  of  Tunnage  and 
Poundage,  which  had  been  levied,  although 
no  Act  had  as  yet  granted  it  to  Charles.  Its 
levy  was,  they  declared,  in  violation  of  the 
Petition  of  Right.  But  the  words  of  the 
petition,  interpreted  by  the  usage  of  the  day, 
certainly  did  not  carry  that  meaning;  and 
neither  the  Commons  nor  the  king  had  the 
matter  in  mind  when  the  petition  was  bebg 
discussed.    The  queotion  became  iBTcAved 
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'with  that  of  religion,  and  the  struggle  on 
these  two  points  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
1629. 

O&rdiner.  Hut.  of  Eng.,  o.  liL—IxfiL,  Ixrll.— 

iivii.  [w!j.a.] 

Biffllts,  Thb  Bill  of.  A  committee  ap- 
point^ by  the  Commons  in  the  Convention  of 
1689  to  consider  what  measures  ethouldbe  taken 
to  protect  liberty  agaiost  future  soToreigns, 
recommended  that  the  main  constitutional 
f  iuciples  violated  by  James  II.  should  be 
BOX  nmly  declared  to  be  theandentrig^of  the 
nati  1,  and  also  that  several  new  laws  should 
be  enacted.  It  was  easy  to  carry  out  the 
former  proposal ;  the  latter  would  be  a  work 
of  considerable  difficulty,  and  might  occupy 
years.  After  much  discussion,  therefore,  it 
was  resolved  to  fill  the  throne  at  once,  but  to 
insert  in  the  instrument  which  c«ifnxed  the 
crown  on  William  and  Mary  a  dedanttion  td 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion; all  questioaa  of  fortherreform  were  post- 
poned till  a  more  suitable  opportunity.  Ac- 
cordingly a  committee,  presided  over  by 
Somers,  was  ^pointed  to  draw  up  a  Declara- 
tion of  Right^  which,  when  framed,  was 
accepted  by  the  Lords  with  some  unimportant 
amendments.  On  Feb.  13, 1689,  this  declaia- 
tion  was  read  before  WilHam  and  Mary,  and 
the  crown  tendered  to  them;  William,  in 
accepting  it,  assured  the  two  Houses  that  hia 
conduct  should  be  governed  by  those  laws 
which  he  had  bimaelf  vindicated.  In  the  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  the  Convmtion 
havingmeanwhile  been  declared  by  statute  to 
be  s  Parliament,  tiie  Declaration  of  Bights 
was  confirmed  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  'with 
certain  additions.  The  Bill  of  Bights,  as 
finally  adopted,  was  arranged  as  follows : — 

Its  first  section  recited  the  Declaration  of 
Rights.  It  began  by  stating  the  various  acts 
by  which  James  did  "  endoivoar  to  subvert 
and  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the 
laws  ana  liberties  of  this  kingdom,"  and 
then,  almost  in  the  same  words,  j>roceeded 
to  declare :  That  the  pretended  power  of  sus- 
pending of  laws  and  the  execution  of  laws, 
by  regal  authority  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  illegal ;  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws  by  regal  authority,  as 
itluth  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal ;  That  the  commisBion  for  creating  the 
late  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
causes,  and  all  other  commisaions  and  courts 
of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious  ; 
That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative  vithout 
grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in 
any  other  manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall 
be  granted,  is  illegal;  That  it  is  the  rigLt 
of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  that 
all  comnutments  or   prosecutions  for  such 

Etitions  are  illegal;  ^Hiat  the  raising  or 
eping  a  standing  army  within  the  kin^om 
in  time  of  peaces  nolens  it  be  with  consent 
ofpRrliamont,  is  against  law  iThatthesabjects 


whioh  are  Protestants  may  have  arms  for 
Uteir  defence  suitable  to  Uwir  condition,  and 
as  allowed  1^  law ;  That  election  of  members 
of  ^trliament  ought  to  be  free;  That  fba 
freedom  of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or 
questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Par- 
liament ;  That  excessive  bau  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted ; 
That  juries  ought  to  be  duly  impaneled  and 
returned,  and  that  jurors  which  pass  upon 
men  in  trials  for  high  treason  oug^t  to  be 
freeholders ;  That  all  grants  and  promises  of 
fines  and  forfeitures  of  particukr  persons, 
before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void ;  And 
that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the 
amending,Btrengthening,attd preserving  of  the 
laws,  Iwiamait  ought  to  be  neld  freqnentlty. 

second  section  declared  file  resolution 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  that  William  and 
Maiy  should  become  king  and  queen,  to  be 
succeeded  by  their  lawful  issue  if  there 
were  any  such;  in  default  (rf  that  by 
the  issue  of  the  Princess  Anne,  &c  Tlw 
third  contained  the  new  oaths  of  all^nance 
and  supremacy.  The  fourth  Tecorded  the 
acceptance  of  the  crown  by  the  prince  and 
princess;  who  (v.)  were  pleased  that  the 
Lords  and  Commons  should  continue  to  sit 
and  make  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  country. 
Pmiament,  tiiexefore,  now  again  (vi.^  do< 
dares  the  above  to  be  tiie  indubitable  ri^ts  of 
the  lilnglish  people;  recognises  ('vii.)  that 
James  having  abdicated,  William  and  Mary 
have  become  their  soverei^  lord  and  lady, 
and  fixes  (viii.)  the  succession  as  above.  The 
ninth  section  contains  an  important  addition : 
as  it  has  been  found  by  experience  inconns- 
tent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Pro- 
testant kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a  poiush 
prince,  or  by  any  king  or  qneen  manying  s 
papist,  it  is  enacted  that  all  persons  who  shall 
hold  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
or  shall  marry  a  papist,  ahaU  be  excluded 
from  the  throne,  and  the  crown  shall  descend 
to  the  next  heir.  Every  king  or  queen  there- 
f<»e  (x.),  on  the  first  day  of  their  first  Par- 
liament, shall  anbacribe  and  audibly  repeat 
the  dedaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  30 
Charles  11.,  *.«.,  the  Test  Act  (a  declaration 
against  transubstanttation,  adoration  of  the 
viigin,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass). 
Finally  in  the  twelfth  section  it  is  declared 
that  no  diapmsation  W  non  obttanU  of  or  to 
any  statute  shall  be  allowed,  except  sudi  dis* 
pensation  be  allowed  in  the  statute,  or  shall 
be  specially  provided  for  by  one  or  mnre 
bills  to  be  passed  during  the  present  ses- 
sioa  of  Parliament.  The  Lords  had  already 
softened  the  artide  of  the  Declaration  of 
Righta  againit  the  dispensing  power  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  "  as  it  hath  been  exer- 
cised of  late,"  and  now  this  last  secticai  was 
added  to  provide  for  mmb  irtiere  it  mig^t  be 
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deeirsble  that  the  diBpensing  power  ahonld  be 
naed.  Tboufh,  however,  in  tiie  next  Pariifr- 
men^  the  judgea  were  ordered  by  the  House 
of  LordB  to  draft  a  hill  for  this  purpose,  the 
matter  dropped.  {BaTOLumHr]. 

Hinnooiui,  QioTAmn  Battisti,  Arch- 
bishop of  Fermo,  waa  sent  to  Ireland  in  1614 
88  the  pope's  nuncio,  with  a  supply  of  arms 
and  money,  narrowly  escaping  capture  on 
the  way  from  a  Parliamentary  frigate.  In 
164S  he  opposed  Glamorgan's  treaty  and  also 
the  Dublin  treaty  o£  1S4S.  Tn  1648  ho  op- 
posed Lord  Inchiquin's  annisticet  and  after 
an  unsuccessful  tenure  of  office  as  tiie  vtea- 
dent  of  the  Kilkenny  Council,  fled  to  Owen 
Roe  O'Neil,  and  th«i  to  Galway.  He  was 
recalled  by  tba  pope  in  1649. 

Slot  Act,  Thb  (I71fi),waBpeaBedatatime 
when  there  were  apprehensions  of  Jacobite 
li^ng.  U  twelve  persons  continued  together 
for  one  hour  after  a  proclamation  bidding  them 
disperse  has  been  made  to  them  by  the  magio- 
tnte,  they  were  guilty  of  fdony.  The  magis- 
trate was  required  to  apprehend  persons  re- 
fusing to  disperse,  and  tnose  who  acted  at  his 
orders  were  indemnified  for  any  injury  which 
they  might  commit.  This  practically  meant 
that  an  hour  after  the  proclamation  the 
military  might  be  ordered  to  flze  on  the 
mob,  <nr  diuge  them.  The  question  after- 
wards  arose  as  to  the  legality  of  military  in- 
terference without  the  order  of  a  nuugiistnte. 
It  was  decided  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  a  case 
arising  out  of  the  Gk)rd(»L  Riots  in  1780,  that 
it  ia  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  resist  persons 
engaged  in  treasonable  or  riotous  conduct, 
and  that  this  duty  is  not  less  imperative  upon 
soldiers  than  upon  civilians.  This  decision 
was  confirmed  in  1831  in  a  oue  aridng  from 
the  Briftol  lUots. 

Ripon,  FaBDEaicK  John  Bobiksom,  Eabx 
OP  (A.  1782,  4.  1859),  was  the  second  son  of 
Lord  Orantham.  Entering  Parliament  as 
member  for  Ripon  in  1807,  he  received  office 
under  Perceval  as  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,and  became  in  1818  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Created  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1823,  he  assisted  Huskisson  in 
his  free  trade  measures,  was  made  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  and  Viscotmt  Gkxlerich  in 
1627,  and  was  for  a  few  months  Prime 
Minister  after  Canning's  death.  But  he 
was  unable  to  arrange  a  satisfactory  ministry, 
and  resigned.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
again  Colonial  Secretary,  becoming  in  the 
latter  year  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Earl  of 
Ripon.  Thon^  he  afterwards  became  Pre- 
ndeut  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Feel,  be 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  political  import* 
ance. 

■Ipon,  Thi  Tmatt  op  (1640),  ccmdnded 
the  ■eMmd  Sootdi  wwr.  Alter  the  mocesafnl 


invasion  of  the  northern  coontiee,  the  Council 
of  Peers,  assembled  at  York  by  Charles  L, 
resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Pistol,  to 
appoint  sixteen  oommissionerB  to  treat  with 
the  Scots  (Sept.  24).  The  first  meeting  of 
the  sixteen  English  and  eight  Scottish  com- 
missioDers  took  place  at  Ripon  on  Oct.  2 :  the 
last  on  Oct.  26.  A  cessation  of  arms  was 
agreed  upon,  the  two  northern  conntiesremain- 
iog  in  the  posseeaion  of  the  Scuts,  who  were 
to  receive  from  the  oontribntionB  of  the  in- 
habitants £860  a  day  for  their  maintenance. 
Further  negotiations  were  removed  to  Ix)ndon, 
where  peace  was  finally  concluded  in  Aug., 
1641. 

Owdisv,  Bid.  </  Aw.  190$— ua:  Bnioe, 

Bishanffer,  Williak  (S.  1260),  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  continued  the 
CkrmieU  of  Matthew  Paris  from  1272  to 
1306,  the  intermediate  portion,  from  1253 
to  1272,  being  the  work  of  an  unknown 
author.  He  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Barons'  War,  and  a  Life  of  Edward  I. 
Though  inferior  to  Matthew  Paris,  Rishanger 
takes  high  place  among  mediaeval  chrtmicleti^ 
but  his  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  Simon 
de  Montfort  prevents  hifl  bung  altogether 
an  impartial  authority. 

His  ChnmWf  has  been  pitliUshadtB  Um  Bolls 
eevias,  vaA  his  Von  tkt  Boms  bv  flw 
Camden  SooMr.  tlte  vosad  qBasnra  o( 
the  Mtborahip  of  the  St.  Albra's  CknmidM 
from  US8  to  UTS,  m*  81r  T.  Hardy,  Dnenptitt 
CUokgw.  OB  the  one  ^de,  nd  Mv.  OaWbar, 
Xariy  Chnato'm,  on  the  othar. 

BiTttTB,  Amthont  Woodvillb,  Earl 
{d.  1483),  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  Rivers, 
and  brother-in-law  of  Edward  IV.  He 
married  the  daughter  and  heirees  of  Lord 
Scales,  and  in  1462  was  summoned  to  Kalia- 
ment  as  Baron  Scalee.  He  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Alnwick,  and  in  1470  acoompuiied 
Edward  in  his  flight  to  the  Netherlands,  re- 
turning with  him  in  the  next  year.  In  1469, 
by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  Earl 
Rivers.  He  received  many  honours  from 
Edward,  and,  among  other  offices,  held  that 
of  Captain-General  of  the  Forces.  On  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Council  of  Regency  during  the  min(nity 
of  his  son,  but  the  jealousy  of  ue  old  nobility 
favoured  Qloucatter's  designs,  and  Riven 
was  seized  by  Gloucester's  orders  at  North- 
ampton, and  carried  to  Fontefract,  where, 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  he  was  beheaded. 

Bivani,  Richasd  Woodttllb,  Eaju 
{d.  1469),  was  one  rA  Henry  V.'s  esquires, 
and  was  made  by  him  seneedial,  and  in  1424 
Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars  in  Henry  TI.'s 
reign,  and  married  Jaqnetta  of  Lnxembnrg, 
-widow  of  the  Duke  Bedford.  For  tins 
dandestane  marriage  he  was  fined  a  thonsand 
poonds,  but  was  loon  afterwards  nstcBed  to 
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fftTonr,  and  in  1448  made  Baron  Biven.  la 
the  Wars  of  the  Boaea  he  fought  on  the 
Lancastrian  nde,  but  in  1464  his  daof^ter 
Elizabeth,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  John 
Orey,  ma  ■ooretiymanied  to  the  young  king, 
Edward  IV.  "By  his  son-in-law  Bivers  was 
EBiBad  to  high  honoon,  made  Oonstable  of 
EiMland,  and  in  1466  created  Earl  Bivers, 
and  his  sons  received  equal  advantages  from 
their  connection  with  the  sovereign.  The 
Woodvilles  were  hated  the  old  nobility  on 
uxxmnt  of  their  laind  nae^  while  the  pei^>Ie 
oomplained  ol  thor  avarice.  In  1469  a  re- 
belhon  ^mikB  out,  headed  by  Sir  'William 
Ccmyers,  the  inani^ients  complaining  ot  the 
influence  of  the  queen's  friends.  Having  de- 
feated the  Boyal  troops  at  Edgecote,  the 
rebels  seized  Earl  Rivers  and  his  son,  and  put 
them  to  death  at  Coventry. 

Binio,  Datid,  a  native  of  Turin,  became 
musician  to  Maxy,  Queen  of  Scote,  and  boon 
afterwards  her  pnvate  secretary.  The  queen's 
fBToar  qniokly  TOkdered  its  renpi  lent  odious 
to  ttie  Scotch  nobles,  who  banded  Uiemeelvea 
together  against  him,  and  were  aided  by 
Dunley,  mio  had  become  jealous  of  Uie 
Italian.  On  March  9, 1666,  Holyrood  Palace, 
where  Bizzio  was  at  tiie  time,  was  surrounded 
by  an  armed  foroe  under  Lord  Morton. 
Othcn  of  the  cou^izotorB,  chief  of  whom  was 
Iiord  Buthveo,  entered  the  queen's  apart- 
ment at  the  instigation  of  Damley,  and 
dragged  her  favourite  from  her  presence. 
He  was  despatched  in  Damley's  room,  and 
with  Damley's  sword,  though  not  by  his 
hand.  li  is  extremely  improbable  that 
Rizzio  was,  as  Damley  ooaisdy  inmiaated, 
the  queu's  paramour,  or  that  he  was  any 
more  than  a  ctrnfldential  friend  v**^  faithful 
servant.  His  wont  faults^  In  the  eyes  of  the 
conspirators,  were  his  arrc^ance  and  his 
religion. 

<^8eoU. 

Bobert  1,,  Knto  of  Scotlakd.  [Bbucb.] 

Boberb  11.^  Kikq  of  Scotland  («. 
1371,  d.  1390),  the  first  of  the  Stuart 
dynasty,  was  the  son  of  Walter,  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Bobeit  Bruce.  On  the  death  of  Dav^  IL 
without  children,  Bobert,  fhen  66  years  old, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  nnoppoaed.  In  early 
life,  as  Steward  of  Scotland,  Iw  had  done  good 
service  against-  the  English ;  had  been  present 
at  the  bottle  of  Hallidon  Uill,  and  hud  long 
acted  as  regent  of  Scotland.  He  married 
first  ESisabeth  Unre  of  Bowallan  and  secondly 
Enphemia  Roes.  In  1376  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment settled  the  crown  on  the  king's  sons  by 
hie  first  wife,  a  measure  rendered  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  these  children  were  by  eccle- 
siastioal  law  illegitimate.  England  at  this 
time  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  aggressive, 
and,  aUhongh  the  usual  border  raids  con- 
tinned,  Butert's  ndgn  was  on  the  whole  a 


peaceful  <me.  A  close  alliance  with  France 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign,  however,  led 
in  1386  to  a  French  army  being  sent  to 
Scotland  with  the  view  <rf  attacking  England 
boBo.  iba  north.  Hie  usual  course  td  bcnrder 
devastation  followed;  but  the  Vrmch,  dis- 
satisfied with  their  receptitm  by  the  Scotch, 
soon  returned  home.  In  1388  an  invasion  of 
England  was  planned,  resulting  in  the  defeat 
of  the  English  under  the  Percies  at  Otterbum. 
In  1390  Robert  died,  "leaving  the  chaiaoter 
of  a  peaceful  ruler  over  a  quandsomepeo^b." 
Barton,  Hiat.  of  Ssotlawl. 

Bobert  m.,  Kma  OF  Scotland  (*. 
1390,  d.  1406).  He  was  a  man  of  weak 
and  indolent  character,  ill  fitted  to  cope 
with  the  turbulent  spirits  id  the  age.  T^ 
eariy  years  of  bis  xaga  were  dmurbed 
by  quarrels  amongst  we  Hig^iland  dans 
and  by  lawlessness  m  the  Lowunds  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  1398  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment appointed  the  Duke  of  Rothesay,  bis 
eldest  son,  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Lii400, 
Henry  IV.  of  England  invaded  Scotland  with 
the  intenti<m  of  exacting  homage  from  Robwt ; 
he  failed,  however,  to  take  Edinbui^  Castle^ 
and  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
An  invasion  of  England  by  the  Scots  was 
repelled  by  the  Percies  at  Homildon  Hill 
(1402).  (m  the  cajitnre  of  his  mm,  Frinoe 
James,  by  the  English,  Robert  died,  it  is  said, 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Bobort  (6.  1066,  d.  1186),  DuKB  or  Non- 
makdt,  called  CurtiiOBe  on  account  of  his 
short  stature,  was  the  eldest  scm  of  'William  the 
Conqueror,  In  1073  he  was  made  Count  of 
Maine,  which  was  to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Anjou. 
In  1077  he  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
demanded  the  Duchy  of  Normandy.  War 
ensued  between  father  and  son ;  after  the 
Battle  of  Oerberoi  in  1080,  peace  waa  made, 
and  the  succession  to  Normandy  secured 
to  Robert.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he 
claimed  the  English  throne,  but  William 
Rufus's  prompt  action  disconcerted  him,  and 
he  vras  obli^^  to  make  a  treaty  by  which 
the  survivor  was  to  succeed  to  the  other's 
dominions  if  either  died  without  heirs.  In 
1094  Robert  aguin  made  war  with  WiUiam, 
but  shortly  afterwards,  being  eager  to  join 
the  first  Crusade,  he  pledged  Normandy  to 
his  brother  for  the  sum  ol  £6,000.  In  the 
Holy  lAnd  Robert  fought  with  great  bravery, 
and  was  offered  but  refused  the  crown  of 
Jerusalem.  Soon  after  his  return  he  learnt 
that  William  was  dead,  and  detmnined  to 
enforce  his  claims  to  the  throne.  He  invaded 
England  in  1101,  but  was  induced  by  Henry 
to  make  a  compromise  whereby  he  resigned 
the  Crown  of  England  and  contented  himself 
with  the  full  possession  of  Normandy  and 
3,000  marks  a  year.  Quarrels  soon  broke 
out  again  between  the  brothers,  Henry  com- 
plaining that  the  rebellious  English  nobles 
found  a  ahedter  in  Komutndy.  A  war  ensued 
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bi  which  Henry  won  the  battle  of  Tenchebrai 
in  1106  and  took  Bobert  prisoner.  He  was 
Bent  to  the  castle  of  Cardiff,  wharo  he  waa 
kept  in  captivity  till  his  death  in  1186.  By 
his  marria^  with  Sibyl,  daag^tw  (rf  the 
Count  of  Converstine,  Ko bert  had  two  children, 
William  Clito  and  H^iry. 

„IJ«wn«if  Vvrmam  Om^ptttt ;  OrdariouTitalia, 
Mut.  Xedw. 

Bobert  of  Avesbuxy,  of  whose  per- 
nonal  histoiy  nothing  ie  known  except  that 
he  describee  himself  as  keeper  at  the  ragister 
of  the  court  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cantemuy, 
wrote  a  Sutoria  eU  Mirabilidur  Oe»ti»  Eduardi 
III.,  which,  after  briefly  mentioning  the 
depoaition  of  Edward  II.,  gives  the  histoiy  of 
hie  son  down  to  the  battle  of  Poitiera.  This 
work  is  one  of  the  main  authoritiea  for  the 
period  it  covers,  and  is  partioalRTly  valuable 
lor  the  many  original  documeots  which  it 
cmtains.  Taa  Siatoria  serves  as  a  useful 
OffreotiTe  to  Fioissart 

Bobert  of  JuiuiWeo,  Archbiahop  of 
Canterbury  (1051—1052),  waa  a'  Norman 
who,  after  having  been  I^or  of  St.  Ouen's  at 
Houen,  became  Abbot  of  Jumidgee  in  1037. 
Edward,  the  Confessor  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  him  during  his  stay  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  two  yeara  after  his  return  (1044) 
conferred  upon  him  the  bishopric  of  London 
— the  first  occapation  of  an  English  see  by  a 
foreigner  since  the  Conreirion.  He  at  opce 
became  the  leader  of  the  French  party  at 
Edward's  court,  and  the  great  enemy  of 
Godwin  and  his  fomily.  In  1050,  upon  the 
death  of  Archbishop  Eadsige,  the  monks  of 
Christ  Church  elected  in  his  place  Aelfric,  a 
member  of  their  own  house  and  a  Triimmaw  of 
Godwin.  But  the  king  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  their  choice,  and  in  the  mid-Lent  meeting 
of  the  Witan  nominated  Robert  of  Ixmdon, 
to  the  indignation  of  all  England.  The 
new  archbishop  visited  Some  to  obtain  his 
pallium,  and  was  enthroned  July  17.  Hence- 
forth his  one  object  was  to  bring  about  the 
of  Godwin,  whose  owosttion  to  the 
French  party  had  berai  embittered  by  this 
frustration  of  his  kinsman's  hopes  as  well  as 
byEobert's  refusal  to  consecrate  the  English- 
nian  Spearhafoc  to  the  see  which  he  himself 
had  left  vacant.  The  archbishop  claimed  for 
the  Church  certain  lands  held  by  the  earl,  and 
even  renewed  the  old  accusation  against  him 
irf  Complicity  in  the  murder  of  Edward's 
brother,  Alfred.  The  attack  of  the  men  of 
Dover  upon  the  escort  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne 
and  Godwin's  refusal  to  punish  them  gave 
Eobert  his  opportunity.  By  his  advice 
Godwin  was  Humraoned  before  the  Witan  to 
answer  charges  old  and  new.  With  Godwin's 
outlawry  the  archbishop's  triumph  seemed 
complete  (September,  1051).  Spearhafoc  was 
deposed,  and  a  Noiman  became  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don;  and,  what  was  still  more  inmortant, 
William  of  Nonnandy  waa  invited  to  ^igland. 


But  in  September,  1052,  Godwin  returned,  and 
thenationdeclaredinhisfavour.  Bobertdared 
not  remain  in  England,  and  with  Ulf,  Bisht^ 
of  Bochester,  took  to  flight,  cutting  his  way 
tiiroagh  London,  and  riung  to  what  is  now 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  where  they  found  s 
vessel  which  took  them  to  Normandy.  He 
was  immediately  outiawed  by  the  Witan  and 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  "  for  that  he  had 
done  most  to  cause  the  strife  between  Earl 
Godwin  and  the  king,"  as  the  chronicler  says; 
the  oncanonical  method  of  his  d^wsitioa 
gave  William  of  Normandy  afterwards  one  of 
his  pretexts  for  invasion.  Meanwhile  Hobeti 
had  retired  to  his  monastei;  <rf  Jnini^eB, 
where  he  continued  the  building  operationa 
which  he  had  commenced  before  he  went  to 
England ;  and  here  he  died  in  1058. 

A^liah  Chiwwl«;  waiiAm  of  Halmesbmr: 
Hook,  AreMA^uipt  Cmtn-ftMru;  FxeemBti, 
Sorman  Cmtqnnt.  pV'.  J.  i_] 

Bobin  Kood,  ^  hero  of  a  cycleof  popular 
ballads,  according  to  tradition  an  outlaw  com- 
manding a  hand  cKf  freebooters  in  Sherwood 
forest  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  Stow,  writing 
in  1590,  and  doubtless  giving  the  popular  atoty, 
tells  as  that  "he  suffered  no  woman  to  be 
oppressed  ....  poor  men's  goods  he  spared, 
abundantly  relieving  them  with  that  which 
by  theft  he  got  from  tjie  abbeys,  and  the 
houses  of  rich  old  carles.'*  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  at  what  time  he  lived,  or,  indeed, 
whether  he  existed  at  all.  No  contempomy 
historian  mentions  him ;  he  is  first  alluded  to  in 
Pi«r<  ths  Ploughman,  and  the  earliest  chronicle 
wMch  speaks  of  him  is  the  Sootichronioon  (of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centariea).  Abl  in- 
scription is  said  to  have  been  found  on  a  tomb 
at  Kirkleee  in  Yorkshire  in  which  he  is  <»Iled 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  date  of  his  death 
is  given  as  1247;  but  this  is  apocryphaL 
Thierry  thought  he  was  chief  of  a  Saxon 
hand  warring  against  the  Norman  oppressor ; 
Grim,  that  he  was  purely  mythical.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  identify  him  with  a 
"  Robyn  Hod  "  who  served  as  "  porteur  "  to 
Edward  11.  in  1223,  but  the  evidence  is  very 
weak.  The  earliest  ballads  concerning  him 
date  from  Edward  III. ;  Wynkin  de  Worde 
published  tba  Lytel  Oettt  of  Robin  Mood  in 
1496. 

Hodem  editions  of  Uw  Ballads  are  by  Bfteon, 
179S,  Bud  Qntofa,  1847. 

Bobin  of  Bedosdala.  In  1469  an 
insurrection  took  place  in  Torkshiie,  caused 
by  a  dispute  about  tithes  doe  to  the  hondtal 
of  St.  Leonard  at  YctIl  which  was  led  by 
Robert  Hilyard.  called  Rolnn  of  Bedesdale. 
This  rebellion  was  suppressed  by  Lord 
Montague.  Taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content existinR  amozig  the  commoufl  of  the 
north.  Sir  Wiuiam  Conyers,  adc^iting  the 
|>opnlar  name  of  Bolnn  of  Bedeadale,  socoeeded 
in  raising  a  fcffce,  estimated  at  60,000  mm, 
in  the  Bommer  ot  1469.  They  puUiahed  • 
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nunifesto  charging  the  king  with  nuBgovern- 
ment,  and  demanding  reform.  This  revolt 
was  probably  instigated  by  Warwick ;  it  was 
oertaiuhr  approved,  supported,  and  made  use 
of  by  Oarence  and  the  Nevilles.  The  king's 
forcoe  were  defeated  at  Edgeeote,  near  Ban- 
bury, the  king's  adherents,  such  aa  William 
Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembn^e,  Hiuaphry  Staf- 
ford, Lord  Rivers,  and  others  seized  and 
beheaded,  and  the  Mng  himself  became  the 
prisoner  of  the  Archbi^o^  of  York,  and  was 
obliged  to  make  terms  witb  the  rebels,  and 
iBBoe  a  general  pardon. 

Sobinson,  John,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  of  London  (i.  1650,  d.  1723)), 
went  in  1685  as  chaplain  to  the  EngU^ 
embassy  in  Sweden,  where  he  stayed  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  filled  the  posts, 
during  the  absence  of  the  arabasaador,  first  of 
resident  and  afterwards  of  envoy  extra- 
ordinary, coming  back  to  England  in  1708 
with  the  reputation  of  being  a  skilful  dip- 
lomatist acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
northom  poUtics.  Anne  rewarded  his  political 
services  and  good  churohmanship  with  the 
deanenr  of  Windsor  and  the  bdsht^rto  of 
BristoL  Upon  the  accession  to  office  <A  the 
Tory  ministry  (17U),  and  the  sudden  deaths 
we  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  the  Earl  of 
J&ney,  to  whom  the  Privy  Seal  bad  been 
offered,  the  racant  place  was  conferred  on 
fiobinson,  the  last  churchman  to  hold  political 
office.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  English 
pleoipoteiitiary,  together  with  the  Ean  of 
Stnfford,  at  the  Otngress  of  Utrecht,  and 
mgned  the  treaty  on  A^rch  31, 1713,  without 
waiting  for  the  acquiescence  of  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Compton,  1714,  Bobinsoa 
was  translated  to  the  see  of  London. 

BoMllSOllt  Sm  Thouas,  a  politiciatt 
of  little  ability,  who  having  been  minister 
at  Vienna  for  twen^  years,  and  being 
acceptable  to  George  II.  on  account  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  king's  German  poli<^, 
was  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  Henry  Pelham,  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State.  "The  Duke," 
said  Pitt  to  Fox,  "might  as  well  send  his 
jack  boot  to  lead  xm."  Theee  two,  though 
both  in  office  at  the  time,  united  to  attack 
him,  and  covered  him  with  ridicule,  until 
Fox  was  won  over  1^  a  seat  in  the  cal^et, 
ami  came  to  hia  aaaistanoe.  Tn  170fi  Bobinson 
retired  to  his  former  office  of  Master  of  the 
Wardrobe  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  on  the 
Irish  establishment.  In  1761  be  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Grantham. 

Bob  Boy,  Macoregor  Gahpbbix  {b.  1665, 
d.  1786),  was  at  first  a  grazier,  but  entering 
upon  luge  speculations  in  cattle  breeding 
had  iU-lnok,  and  finally  absconded  with  money 
borrowed  from  the  Dnke  of  Montrose,  who 
thereupon  seised  his  small  estate.  Bob  Boy 


gained  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Aigrte, 
and  proceeded  to  wage  a  predatory  wumre 
against  Montrose,  and  also  against  all 
favourers  of  the  union  with  England.  He 
took  part  in  the  rising  of  1716  and  was 
attainted,  but  continued  his  career  of  free- 
booting,  and  evaded  all  attempte  to  capture 
him.  The  last  few  years  of  his  liCa  seem  to 
have  been  more  peaetful,  and  Bob  died  in  1 7  3o. 

Bobsarti  Amt  or  Axam,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Bobaart,  married  in  1649  Lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
by  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  murdered 
at  Cumnor  near  Oxford  in  1560,  The  charge 
against  her  husband  caimot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  though  "Lady  Dudley  was 
murdered,  the  crime  was  committed  by  soma 
of  the  earl's  friends^  who  thought  to  derive 
benefit  from  his  marria^  with  Queen  iSisa- 
beth,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  at  once 
take  place  were  he  free. 

Boohallo,  F>xPBDrnoic8  to.  In  1625 
Rochelle,  the  chief  stronghold  of  Uie 
Huguenots  in  the  south  of  Fiance,  had 
rebelled  against  Louis  XHI^  but  had  made 
tenns  in  tiie  beginning  of  1626.  James  I., 
who  understood  that  Richelieu  represented 
not  the  prindple  of  rdigiona  intolerance,  but 
that  <rf  national  union,  had  jvomised  to  lend  a 
certain  number  of  English  shipa  to  asedst  in 
the  attack.  But  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
an  attempt  was  made  to  escape  from  this 
promise,  and  though  the  English  government 
were  outwitted,  and  the  ships  were  actually 
used  against  the  town,  the  French  kmg  was 
annoy^  by  Gharlea'a  action.  The  dismissal 
of  Henrietta  Maria's  attendants,  and  the 
attitude  of  protector  of  the  Protestants  assumed 
by  Charles  in  his  proposals  of  mediation, 
led  to  a  declaration  of  war  between  England 
and  Fiance.  In  1627  Buddngjiam  com- 
manded an  ^^editico  to  Rh£,  where  he 
landed  ia  July.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  end  of  August  that  the  Rochellese  yielded 
to  the  advice  of  Buckingham  and  of  the 
great  Huguenot  nobles,  and  openly  revolted. 
In  October  the  English  were  forced  to  retreat 
from  Bh6.  In  May  of  the  next  year  another 
English  fleet  was  sent,  under  Denbigh,  to 
attempt  the  relief  of  the  town,  whicm  was 
now  blockaded  by  land  ami  sea.  But  the 
English  ships  were  unable  to  break  throngb 
the  barrier  of  palisades  and  vessels,  and 
returned  in  May.  In  spite  of  the  death  of 
Buckingham  anoUter  attempt  was  made  in 
September.  But  there  was  no  enthusiasm  in 
the  fleet,  and  the  commander  LindseT  could 
do  nothing.  Charles  declared  he  woula  renew 
his  efforts,  bat  the  Bochellese  were  now 
starving,  and  c^dtohted  in  October  18. 

Qardinar,  fiW.  vL;  KartiB,  ffW. 

Fnau*.  xi. 

Bodtoa,  Pbtbb  DBS  {d.  1268),  Bishop  of 
of  Winchester,  was  a  Poitevin  friend  of  Jolut, 
aj^ointed  Jutioiar  of  England  on  the  deeUi  of 
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QeofEny  Fitz-Peter,  in  1213.  It  was  he  who 
anointed  and  crowned  Henry  III.  at  Olouceater 
three  yean  later,  and  who  was  auodated  with 
the  Earl  of  Femlnoke  and  Ctnalo  the  Legate  as 
diief  coandllorfl  to  the  young  king.  On  the 
death  of  the  above-mentioned  earl  (1219)  Peter 
dee  Roches  seems  to  hare  become  guardian  of 
the  royal  penon  and  president  of  the  council ; 
but  he  soon  showed  that  his  policy  was  at 
variance  with  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  he 
steadily  set  lumself  to  support  the  forei^ 
iaflomce  which  Langton  and  the  Justiciar 
had  opposed  so  vigorouBly.  He  was  soon 
looked  upon  as  the  nead  of  the  party  of  the 
strangers,  and  persuaded  its  members  to  resist 
the  resumption  of  the  royal  desmesne  that 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  striving  to  accomplish. 
But  in  this  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  was  soon 
forced  to  go  abroad,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
cnuade  (1221).  Three  years  later  his  power 
was  still  further  reduced  in  tfae&llof  Falkes 
de  BreautS,  but  only  for  a  time.  The  young 
king,  however,  seems  to  hare  continned  under 
the  totelage  of  Peter  des  Roches  till  1227, 
when  ha  annoonced  his  intention  of  ruling 
himself,  and  his  late  governor  departed  on 
aoother  omsade,  from  which  he  did  not 
xetnni  till  1231.  But  on  the  Biriiop  of 
'Winchester's  return,  all  his  old  infloenoe 
revived;  the  king, at faia instigation, dismissed 
his  old  ministers  on  the  plea  of  peculation, 
and  Hubert  de  Borgh  safnred  imprisonmeot 
and  forfeiture.  Tbe  new  councillor,  how- 
ever, was  soon  overthrown ;  the  barons,  headed 
1^  the  Earl  Marshal,  refused  to  meet  him, 
and  the  bidiops  threatened  him  with  excom- 
munication. On  the  death  of  this  nobleman, 
EdmuDd  Rich.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
declared  himself  ready  to  excommanicate  even 
the  king ;  and  then  aenir  at  last  gave  way. 
Peter  dee  Roches  was  confined  to  his  spiritual 
dntiee,  and  his  friends  fell  with  him  (1234). 

Uatthew  Pszis  j  Fanli,  OmMeU*  ooa  Airland. 

Boslusfcar  eariy  gained  importance, 
daring  the  Roman  eoonpation,  as  command- 
ing  the  point  where  the  main  hi^  road  of 
Soath-Eastem  Eng^d,  that  from  Rich- 
bonmgh  to  London,  passed  the  Medway. 
Bo  rtrongly  was  it  fratified  tiiat  tbe  Jntes 
Mem  not  to  have  Tentored  nixni  attacking  it 
until  they  had  conquered  the  rest  ol  Kent. 
It  is  possible  that  Rochester  was  the  cental 
of  a  West  Kentish  kingdom  dependent 
npon  the  King  of  East  Kent,  a  relation  re- 
flected in  the  depmdenoo  of  the  Bishopof 
Rochester  on  the  see  of  Canterbnry.  The 
dedicatioii  vt  the  dmrdt  of  Botdiestar  to 
St.  Andrew  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  from  tiie  monastery  of  St.  Andrew 
at  Rome  that  Ai^fostine  came.  The  town 
walla  were  strong  enough  to  resist  Etiielred, 
when  in  986  he  attempted  to  punirii  the  in- 
habitants  for  sedition;  aod  edso  withstood 
an  attack  of  the  Danea.  The  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Otudol^  i>  the  itagu  of 


Rufus,  and,  in  spite  of  later  additions,  re- 
mains one  of  thf  smallest  of  English  nitht 
dral  churches.  Within  the  town  walls,  upon 
a  cliff  overiooking  the  Hedwsy,  had  vciy 
early  risen  a  bxrtten  of  earthwork  and  timber, 
and  here  Oundnlf  built  for  Rnfua  a  castle  of 
stone.  It  was  probably  the  earlier  fortress 
whicdi  was  occupied  by  Odo  of  Bayeux,  when 
in  1088  he  declared  for  Robert  of  N<mnandy 
against  Rufus.  The  tower,  which  was  hoilt 
by  Archbishop  Walter  of  Corbeuil  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  L,  is  one  of  the  finest  eK> 
amples  of  Norman  military  arcbitectare,  and 
was  in  vain  besieged  in  1216  by  John,  and  in 
1264  by  De  Montfort.  It  was,  however, 
taken  by  the  peasantry  in  the  revolt  of  1381. 
FreeoMD,  WOUam  Jti0u,  L,  &  M,  gives  a  SMV 
of  tba  towa  in  tha  aleraath  oantwrj. 

[fr.J.A.] 

BocAastor,  LAwnawcs  Hrni,  Eau  or, 
the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, became  First  Lord  of  the  TVeasory  in 
Nov.,  1 679.  He  energetically  defended 
the  Duke  of  York  dnring  the  struggle  over 
the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  created  Yiacount  Hyde  in  1681,  a^ 
Earl  of  Boohester  in  1682.  He  was  m 
fkvour  of  a  return  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  earlier  vears  of  the  reign,  a  dose 
alliance  with  tVance,  while  TTalifa*  ad- 
vocated the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance. 
The  influence  of  Halifax  was  the  strongv, 
and  Rochester  was  removed  from  the  Treasury 
in  1684.  But  shortly  afterwards  Charies 
died;  James  at  once  created  his  brother- 
in-law  Lord  Tnasnrer,  and  he  became 
practically  Prime  Minister.  But  Bochesfsr, 
though  ready  to  go  far  in  the  direction 
despotic  government,  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  English  Church,  and  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  support  Jamea  in  his  measures  for 
the  restoratifm  of  Catholicism.  A  stniggls 
for  office  ensued  betwem  Bocherter  and  the 
more  pliant  Sunderland,  and  when  the  fwna- 
definitely  refused  to  change  his  religion  be 
was  dismissed  (1687).  In  1700  William 
thought  it  necoaottry  to  court  the  anpport  of 
the  High  Church  party,  and  called  ita  leader, 
Rooheater,  to  the  cabinet.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  made  Lord-Iiavtenant  <rf  Ireland. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  admission  of  a  flew 
Whigs  into  the  first  ministzy  of  Anne,  he 
oame  over  from  Ireland  and  stxennously  op- 
posed the  carrying  on  of  the  war  with  Fnnoa. 
He  was  <ndered  to  return  to  Ireland,  refused 
to  do  so,  and  sent  is  his  lesignBtion  in  1703. 
In  1710  he  became  LcffdPre£dflntinHa>leyk 
ministoy,  and  died  in  1711. 

Askatohot  hte  obuastorltfflvMVMeasB. 
Uj,  oh.  iL 

Boohfbrd,  Obobob  Boumt,  Bakoii,  wa« 
ennobled  immodiately  after  the  marriage  of  hia 
sister  Anne  with  Henry  VIU.  In  1636  he 
was  accused  of  imnioral  inteseoaias  with  his 
sister,  and  executed  on  May  17.  His  wife 
was  exeonted  with  KathaiM  B«ward  (FUi. 
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13,  1642),  on  the  charge  of  having  been  an 
accomplice  in  that  queen'i  treaaon. 

Kochinghiutt,  Crablbs  Watwom  Wbkt- 
WORTH,  Maboois  OF  1730,  d.  1762),  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  the  marqnimte  in  1760, 
and  was  in  the  following  year  appointed 
Lord  Ideatenant  of  the  North  and  West 
Biding  <^  Torkshire.  From  hia  great  wealth 
and  mfinential  position,  rather  than  on 
account  of  any  great  ability,  he  was  early 
recognised  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
party.  When  George  III.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  displayed  his  intention  of  freeing 
himseU  from  the  whig  control,  the  Marquis 
olBockinghain,  with  ^ho  restof  Ms  uoty,  found 
UmieU  m  <q»position  alike  to  the  ministry 
and  the  court,  and  was  one  of  those  dismissed 
from  their  lord-lieutenancies  in  1782.  On 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1764, 
Rockingham  was  at  once  acknowledged  as  the 
leader  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  in  1766  the 
king,  unable  aar  loi^;er  to  flodnre  tiie  hanghty 
independence  ct  OmTille,  threw  himsdflnto 
the  arms  of  Rockingham.  The  king,  how- 
ever, never  intended  to  entrust  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  for  any  length  of  time 
to  a  minister  whose  principles  differed  from 
his  own  on  every  pomt,  and  soob  began  to 
thwart  the  government  in  every  measure  by 
a  secret  and  thoroughly  organised  opposition. 
In  spite  of  tins,  the  marquis  managed  to  carry 
some  beneficial  measures.  He  soothed  the 
ill-feeling  which  had  been  aroused  in  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Stamp  Act,  by 
repealing  the  obnoxious  measure ;  and  at 
home  ho  passed  an  Act  declaring  general 
wanants  ulegaL  But  droumBtancea  were 
too  atroog  for  him.  He  was  alwa^  a  bad 
speaker,  and  had  thos  failed  to  acquire  much 
personal  influence  in  Parliament,  or  to  offer 
any  effectual  opposition  to  tiie  secret  influence 
of  the  court  party.  In  May,  1766,  he  re- 
aigped,  and  for  tbe  next  sixteen  vears  re- 
mained out  of  office.  '  He  oflerea  all  the 
opposition  in  his  power  to  the  ruinous  policy 
vmch  Lord  North  pursued  towards  tbe 
colonies,  and  gave  what  aid  he  coold  to 
Wilkea  in  his  s&uggle  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  By  bis  consistent  con- 
duct and  imfailing  integrity  he  held  his  |>arty 
together  through  m  lon^  period  of  oppontton, 
until,  on  North's  resignation,  he  for  the 
second  time  became  Prime  Minister  in  March, 
1 782.  He  formed  a  cabinet  which  had  all  the 
elements  of  strength  and  apparently  of 
permanence.  Negotiations  with  the  American 
colonies  were  opened  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
bans,  which  soon  resulted  in  a  peace  between 
the  two  couniiiesL  Burke  introduced  a  large 
scheme  of  econoioical  reform ;  but  death  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  liberal  plans  which 
bad  been  the  programme  of  the  administration. 
BtaalMV^  BUt.  tf  At«.i  Albem■ri^  RoMmg- 
MM  «imI  kU  CwtmmnTimi  WalBcde,  JfaMOin 


HonWnghaTll,  Tn  Council  or  (Mar. 
11—14,  1^6),  was  held  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Anselm  could  acknowledge 
Urban  U.  as  pope,  in  ^te  of  the  refusal 
of  Rufus  to  reoog^iise  either  of  the  cost- 
tendiag  pontiffs.  Ansehn  himself  had 
asked  that  a  council  should  meet  to  decide 
whether  obedience  to  Urban  was  consistent 
with  alle^:iance  to  William ;  if  it  decided 
against  him,  he  declared  he  would  leave  the 
kingdom.  Rufus  consented  to  summon  a 
council  of  magnates,  which  met  in  the  castle 
of  Rockingham,  in  Northamptonshire.  But 
when  it  had  come  together,  the  king'sparty, 
including  most  of  the  bishops,  led  by  WilUam 
of  St.  C^ais,  carefully  evaded  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  persiBted  in  treating  Anselm  as  a 
person  on  triu.  Anselm  rejected  their  advice 
to  submit  entirdy  to  the  king,  and,  greatly 
to  tbe  disgust  of  Rofos,  who  hadf  been 
promised  by  hia  bishops  that  Anssfan  would 
eaoly  be  crushed,  the  laymen  presnd  distinctly 
showed  their  sympatl)^  with  the  archbishop. 
Rufus  vented  his  spite  upon  the  prelates 
by  demanding  that  they  should  abjure  all 
obedience  to  Anselm,  and  those  who  would 
not  go  further  than  to  abjure  such  obedieiice 
as  was  claimed  by  the  -pofe'a  authority  could 
only  re-win  the  royal  favour  by  heavy 
bribes.  Finally  the  king  yielded  to  the  pio- 
posal  of  the  lay  lords,  and  the  diecussiwi  was 
adjourned  till  May  20.  But  before  that  date 
the  legate,  Walter  et  Albano,  had  iadaced 
BnfttS  to  acknowledge  Urban. 

A  detaOad  aooowtt  ol  the  Comud,  basod  tm 
Eadmer,  Is  given  in  FrMman,  W.  Bh^uu  L, 
oh.iv.,i4.  [W.J.  AO 

Bodn6y,OioKOBBKTDaES,LoRn(d.  1718, 
d.  1792),  was  bom  at  Walton-on-Thames, 
and  was  the  son  of  a  naval  offtcer  of  some 
renown.  He  entered  the  navy  when  very 
youn^,  and  in  1742  attained  the  tank  (n 
captain.  In  1747  he  commanded  the  EojfU  in 
the  action  off  Cbpe  Finisterre.  Two  years  lata* 
he  vras  tmpointed  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  war  with  France  in 
1767  he  was  fully  occujaed,  and  served  under 
Hawke  and  Boscawen  on  the  French  ooast. 
In  1769  he  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral 
of  the  Blue,  ana  made  a  most  daring  uid 
successful  raid  upon  tbe  stores  which  had 
been  collected  in  Havre  with  a  view  to  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  1761  he  was  on  the 
West  India  statitm.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  he  was  mado  a  baronet,  and  four  years 
later  became  Master  of  Greenwich  Hosjntal. 
In  1768  he  was  returned,  after  a  very  mmn 
contest,  ibr  Northampton,  and  his  resouroes 
were  so  oripided  that  he  had  to  retire  to 
Franoe  to  reteench.  While  residing  there, 
offers  ware  made  by  the  French  to  tempt  him 
to  desert  his  coniutry ;  but  he  rejeoted  the 
overtures,  and  was  rewarded  in  1778  by  being 
promoted  to  b«  an  admiral.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  following  year  that  he 
obtained  active  employment  as  commander  ml 
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OtB  Leeward  laloa  etatioDu  On  his  way  to 
that  station,  he  conducted  a  convoy  of  aup- 
plies  to  Gibraltar,  which  was  Him  in  the 
midst  of  its  long  siege.  While  in  charge  of 
this  convoy,  he  captured  off  Cape  Ftnisteire, 
on  Jan.  8,  1780,  a  valuable  fleet  of  Spanish 
merchantmen  on  their  way  to  Oadiz,  and  a 
week  later  encountered  a  pow^iol  Sjwnuh 
fleet,  which  he  totally  defeated.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  received  with  loud 
acclamations,  and  was  returned  with  Fox  to 
Parliament  for  Westminster.  Early  in  1781 
he  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
VKfibaxoi  St.  Enstatia ;  but,  failing  to  iiiduce 
the  Frendi  admiral,  De  Grasse,  to  try  an 
engagement,  he  returned  to  England.  Being 
appomted  Vice-Admiial  of  Great  firitain,  hs 
Shortly  afterwards  sailed  again  for  the  Weet 
Indies.  At  length,  on  April  6,  1782,  he 
obtained  his  long-wiahed-fmr  opportunity  of 
meeting  De  Oiaase,  who  Bailed  oat  in  the 
hope  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets '  at  Hispaniola.  Bodney 
pnrBued,  and,  after  a  partial  engagement, 
succeeded  in  overhauling  the  Fr«ich  fleet 
between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominique.  The 
flght  on  April  10  was  gallantly  contested,  but 
the  English  victory  was  decisive.  One  of 
the  Fr^oh  ships  was  sunk,  and  five  others 
were  taken.  Rodney  returned  to  England, 
to  receive  the  tiUe  of  Baron  Rodney  and  a 
pennon  of  £2,000  per  annum.  He  survived 
his  accesfflon  to  these  honours  ten  years,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  happy,  partly 
owing  to  his  straitened  i^umstances. 
likeflelson,  he  was  not  more  brave  than  kind, 
and  was  almost  as  maek  beloved  by  bis  men. 

KuDdaf,  li\^0  9^  Sodmv  ;  Allen,  Naval  BatUm. 

Soger,  Bishop  or  Saubbubt,  was  a  poor 
priest  of  C&en,  who  winning  the  favour  of  the 
iBUieling  Henry  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  performed  mass,  became  his  chaplain 
and  private  adviser.  When  Henry  gained 
the  English  tiirone,  Roger  became  Chancellor, 
in  1107  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  at  the  same 
time  Justiciar.  "Under  his  guidance,  whether 
as  chancellor  or  as  justiciar,  the  whole  ad- 
ministiative  system  was  remodelled,  and  the 
jmiadiction  of  the  Curia  Regis  and  Exchequer 
oarefnlly  oiganised  "  ^Stubbs).  He  swore  to 
the  Bucceasion  of  Matilda,  though,  according 
to  the  account  he  afterwards  gave,  only  on 
condition  that  she  should  not  be  married  to 
any  foreigner  without  consent  of  the  magnates. 
Bte^mi  had  little  difficulty  in  gaining  his 
support  and  ttie  royal  treasure  whidh  he 
guarded.  Bat  in  a  short  tine  the  king  began 
to  be  jealous  of  his  great  minister.  Roger 
and  his  family  monopoliBed  all  the  important 
offices  in  the  admimstration ;  his  son  Roger 
Was  Chancellor,  his  nephew  Nigel,  Bishop  of 
Ely,  was  Treasurer,  and  anotiier  nephew, 
Alexander,  was  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  More- 
OYet,  Roger  and  his  ne^ewB  had  been  build- 
ing great  castkB  in  thflur  diooese,  the  moat 


important  being  those  of  Roger  at  Sherborne 
and  Devizes,  which  are  also  interesting  as 
"bringing  to  perfection  that  later  form  of 
Norman  architecture,  lighter  and  ridur 
than  the  earlier  type,  which  slowly  died 
out  before  the  inttwlucticm  of  the  pointed 
arch  "  (Freeman,  Norman  Omquoat,  v.,  638). 
The  motives  of  Roger  in  so  doing  an 
not  quite  clear ;  it  may  have  been  merely 
for  personal  aggrandisement,  or,  as  is  not 
improbable,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  approaching  struggle. 
At  any  rate  Stephen  in  June,  1139,  caused 
the  bishops  of  ^ilisbury  and  Lincoln  and  ths 
Chancellor  to  be  arrested  at  Oxford,  and  they 
were  not  released  until  the  castles  had  been 
surrendered.  This  action  on  the  part  of 
titepheu  led  at  once  to  the  break-up  of  the 
administration,  and  was  one  of  the  main 
caosea  of  that  king's  later  difficoltiea.  Boger 
died  in  Dec.  (1139). 

IKoIomu  d*  SeoMorio,  1 ;  WflUam  of  Newlxngfa, 
i.,  6 ;  wiUiam  of  UalmesbnTr,  OuU  itmim,  v., 
nut ;  Stubbfl.  Cowi.  Mitt.,  L,  ^  UX,  Ui.  UO; 
Vxesmaa,  Ifom.  Oonq,,  r. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

S(^Or  OP  PoNTioNT,  the  possible  author 
of  a  certain  anonymous  life  of  Becket.  It 
was  ascribed  to  Rc^er,  and  printed  under 
his  name  by  Dr.  Giles  (1845-6),  because  the 
author  Bpeaka  of  himself  as  having  ministered 
to  Becket  at  the  time  of  his  exile;  while 
another  contemporary  writer  says  that  a 
monk  named  Roger  was  the  minister  of 
Becket  while  at  Pontigny.  But  the  life  nves 
no  such  information  as  could  be  derived  frtHn 
close  perscmal  knowledge,and  becomes  slighter 
and  not  more  detailed  on  reaching  the  settle- 
mant  at  Pontigny. 

It  wu  edited  b7  Owon  BobertaoB  for  the  Bolls 
Beries.  in  1879,  In  roliune  iv.  al  JTotortali  >r 

Hitloryttf  Btdctt. 

Sohiloiuxd  vras  so  called  from  the  Ai^isn 
Rohillae,  who  took  poseesaion  of  the  oountiy 
under  Ali  Mohammed  Khan  in  the  first  hau 
of  the  eighteenth  centory.   About  1770  the 

Rohillas  were  unable  to  pay  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  some  forty  lakhs,  for  which  he  had  be- 
come security  to  buy  ofi  the  Mahiattas.  The 
vizier  ftained  the  loan  of  an  English  force 
from  Warren  Hastings,  with  which  the 
country  was  conquered.  In  1801  a  large 
part  was  ceded  to  England,  instead  of  W9 
tributo  which  the  vizier  had  bound  himself  to 
pay.  Rohilcund  is  now  a  commiaaiooerahip 
in  the  North  West  Provinces. 

Sohilla  Wars.  [Rohilcukd.] 

Soils,  Thb  Mastkr  op  ths.  John  of 
Langton  was  the  first  person  who  bore  the  title 
"Eeeper  of  the  Bolls  of  Ohanoeiy"  (1256), 
though  the  office  had  doubtless  been  soma 
time  in  exiatence.  At  first  tiie  Keeper  or 
Maatar  waa  merely  the  most  important  ot-ths 
cwIeb  <tf  Chanoery.  As  aooh  he  natniaUj 
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had  enatody  of  ibe  Great  Seal  dnrinff  flie 
absence  of  the  Chancellor  from  oonrt  With 
the  fall  of  the  Jueticiar  from  his  hig^  poli- 
tical position,  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Chancellor,  vhose  judicial  dntiee  were  gradu- 
ally deTolred  upon  the  Master,  who  began  to 
sit  in  Chancery  and  to  transact  moat  of  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  court  Thus  almost 
all  the  legal  work  of  the  first  lay  Chancellor, 
BooTchier  (1340 — il),  was  done  by  the  Master, 
thODg^  in  important  matters  the  Chancellor 
inaisted  on  acting  himself.  The  Masters  of 
the  Bolls  were  ofte»  also  Masters  of  the 
House  of  Converts  (for  Jews>  in  what  is  now 
Chancery  Lane.  At  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edwurd  111.,  the  mastership  of  this  house 
was  permanently  annexed  to  the  offiee.  In 
the  reign  of  Kitdiard  II.  the  Master  for  the 
first  time  received  his  office,  "-quamdiu  bene 
se  geflserit,"  and  by  the  statute  of  12  Richard 
II.  he  was  given  precedence  before  the 
judges.  In  modem  times  his  duties  have 
been  defined  by  an  Act  of  1S33,  and  by 
the  Supreme  Judicature  Acts  e(  1878  and 
1875 

Fosa,  Jtidgn  Snglani. 

BoUs  SoriH  iS'  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  oollection  known  officially  as 
Cknmielet  and  Memoriait  of  Great  Britain 
md  Iniana  iurtng  the  MiddU  Agm.  As 
early  as  1822  the  House  of  Cemmons  urged, 
in  an  address  to  George  IV.,  the  adrisa- 
bility  ot  publishing  "a  complete  editiw  of 
tiie  ancient  historians  of  this  realm."  But 
nothing  resulted  from  this  address  till  1867, 
when  tite  government  acoepted  a  scheme  Ibid 
befme  them  in  that  year  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  Lord  RomiUy.  The  plan  of  Uke 
Tolomes  ia  summed  up-  in  Xx>ra  fi(Mnilly's 
proposal "  that  each  chronicle  and  historic^ 
document  should  be  edited  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  represent  with  all  possible  correctness 
the  text  of  each  writer  .  .  .  and  that  no 
notes  should  be  added  except  such  as  were 
iUustratiTe  oS.  the  various  readings  .  .  . 
that  the  preface  to  each  work  shoirid  contain 
a  Inograiuucal  account  of  the  author  .  .  . 
and  an  estimate  of  his  historical  credi- 
bility and  value,"  The  series  now  includes 
editions  by  the  most  competent  of  English 
scholars,  of  the  chief  mediaeval  chroniclers 
of  England,  including  works  of  Hoveden, 
Matthew  Paris,  Roger  of  Wendover,  ffimeon 
of  Durham,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  the  Angh-Saxon  ChronieU,  such 
public  records  as  the  Muniments  of  the  Guild- 
hall of  London,  and  the  Black  Book  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  miscellaneous  collections,  such 
as  Mr.  Brewer's  Monumenta  Franeitema  and 
Mr.  Anstcy's  JfwitMwnta  Aeademiem,  In  many 
cases  the  value  of  the  text  is  increased  by 
most  learned,  luminous,  critical,  or  historicu 
introductions  by  the  editors.  1^0  whole 
work  has  been  published  in  a  manner  in  the 
hi^wst  d^iree  creditable  to  Knglish  scholar^ 


•hip.  Its  value  to  the  student  cannot  he  over- 
estimated. 

K«arl7  all  the  works  aa  j«t  published  In  the 
BoUaSwica  will  be  found  apeoifled,  with  the 
lett«n  IB.S.)  appended,  under  Adthoutub. 

Bonuui  BoadSj  Thb,  were  perhaps  the 
most  durable  of  the  memorials  which  the 
Romans  left  behind  them  in  Britain.  Their 
ocoupatiom  of  the  island  was  primarily  of  a 
military  {^taiaoter,  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  establishing  easy  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  ganisons  led  to  the 
gradual  establishment  of  a  vei?  complete 
aystem  of  roads.  The  method  ol  their  con- 
stnic^oai  largely  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed.  But  they  were  uni- 
formly raised  above  the  surface  of  the  neigh- 
bouring land,  and  ran  in  a  straight  Ime, 
almost  regardless  of  hills,  from  station  to 
station.  The  mare  important  lines  were  very 
elaborately  constructed  with  a  foundation  of 
hard  earth,  a  bed  of  large  et<mes,  somotimu 
two  more  layers  of  stones  and  mortar,  and  of 
gravel,  lime,  and  clay,  and  above  all  the 
causeway  paved  with  stones.  The  width  was 
generally  about  fifteen  feet,  and  at  regular 
'kitervals  were  posting  stations.  The  dietance 
was  regularly  marked  off  by  mile'Stones. 
The  princip^  Boman  roads  were  used  for 
traffic  many  centuries  after  the  Komans  had 
abandoned  the  island.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  they  wove  perhaps  the  only  good  roads 
in  the  country.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the" four  Bomatt roads"  (Watling  Street,  the 
Fobs  Way.  Icknield  Street,  and  Ermine 
Street)  were  specially  protected  by  the  king's 
peace:  a  privilege  afterwards  extended  to 
all  the  hi^ways  of  the  country.  Of  these 
Watling  Street  probably  ran  from  Lond<m  to 
Wroxeter  (Uriconium).  The  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  made  it  the  boundary  between  Alfred's 
dominions  and  the  Danelagh.  Its  northward 
and  westward  continuations  from  Wroxet«r 
into  Wales,  its  southern  connection  between 
London  and  Dover,  seem  also  to  have  received 
the  same  name,  llie  Fobs  ran  from  the  sea- 
coast  at  Seaton  in  Devonshire,  the  Roman 
Maridnnum,  to  Lincoln,  with  a  continuation 
known  as  High  Street  to  the  Humber.  The 
Icknield  Way  seems  to  have  extended  from 
east  to  west  from  Iclingham  near  Bury, 
underneath  the  chalk-ridge  of  the  Chiltems 
and  Berkshire  downs,  to  near  Wantage,  and 
thence  to  Cirencester  and  Gloucester,  ^e 
Ermine  Street  ran  north  and  south  through 
the  Fenland  from  London  to  Lincoln.  Besides 
the  four  great  lines,  "  spacious  in  their  dimen- 
sions, admirable  for  their  construction,  pro- 
tected alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  kings,  and 
the  written  laws  of  the  land,"  as  Henry  of 
Hnntingdtm  says,  were  numy  scarcely  sub- 
ordinato  ones.  There  were  several  Icknield 
Streets.  The  mines  of  the  Mendips,  of  Wales, 
and  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  were  (^>ened 
out  by  other  lines  of  highway.  One  great 
road  tan  from  the  Land's  End  to  Exeter  in 
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oontinuatioa  of  the  Fofls.  Another  ran  &om 
Venta  SUurum  to  near  St.  David's  Head  ; 
another  to  the  Sam  Helen  up  the  weetem 
Welsh  coast  to  Carnarvon. 

Dr.  Onest.  Four  Roman  Way*,  repnblishttd  In 
Orii/inet  CeUictE,  toI.  ii. ;  Burton,  Itinera  of 
Anlojunut;  Elton,  Qritftni  of  Snglith  Hiitorv; 
South,  Soman  Britain.  [T.  F,  T.] 

Bomaas  in  Britain.  Direct  inter- 
course between  the  liomans  and  Britons  began 
with  the  two  expeditions  of  Julius  Ceesar  in 
B.O.  66  and  &i,  but  he  rather  prqiared  the 
■vaj  fox  future  oonqnert,  hy  ezMiting  the 
lubnuBBion  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mntii-east,  than 
began  the  conquest  himaelf .  Though  British 
kings  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  it 
was  reserved  for  Claudius  to  add  &itain  to 
the  Empire.  The  campaign  of  Aulua  Plautius 
in  43  A.n.,  the  Emperor's  own  conquest 'of  the 
stnmghold  of  Cunobelin,  Ostorins  Scapula's 
completion  of  the  oonqaest  of  the  aoath  umI 
east  (SO),  Suetonius  Faulinus's  great  cam- 
paign a^iinst  CaractacuB  and  the  Pluses  (58), 
the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  after 
the  inactive  governments  of  Aulus  Didius  and 
Veranius,  the  reduction  of  the  Brigantes  by 
PotilinsCerealis  (69 — 70),and  the  final aubmiB-' 
rion  oi  His  Silures  to  Julius  Frontinus  (circa 
77),  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  triumphs  of 
Julius  Agricola  (78— 65).  That  ^reat  general 
successively  defeated  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Brigantes,  and,  advancing  to  the  nortb, 
ravaged  the  district  as  far  as  the  Tay,  fortified 
the  isthmus  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
Tisited  the  Western  Highlands,  and  finally, 
after  a  ^ree  yean'  war,  defeated  the  Oaledo- 
iiiansat"&£onBQiampiua."  BnttheeeBOTtfaem 
districts  were  never  really  sabdued,  aod  the 
building  by  Hadrian  of  the  first  Roman  Wall 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  Solwa^  (120^  m^ba 
the  northern  limit  of  the  orgamsed  provinoe. 
But  in  139  Lollius  tJrbicus,  the  governor  for 
Antoninus  Pius,  bnilt  a  second  mil,  or  rather 
an  earthen  rampart,  b^nreen  the  Forth  and 
the  Clyde,  which  now  became  the  ultimate 
northern  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
A  series  of  incursifms  of  the  northern  bar- 
bariaus  led  to  its  being  further  strengthened 
by  SeveruB,  from  whom  it  often  takes  its 
name.  One  remaifaible  feotore  in  the  ^a,tet 
history  of  &.e  ^vince  is  the  constant  tendency 
of  the  legions  in  Britain  to  set  up  Emperors  of 
their  own,  such  as  Carausius,  who  governed  the 
province  from  287  to  294,  when  he  was  slain 
by  Allectus,  while  Britain  was  reconquered 
in  296  b^  CoDStantias  Cblorus.  That  prince 
effected  important  reforms  in  the  govemmont, 
and  fought  successful  campaigns  against  the 
Ficts,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  unoonquered 
north  now  began  to  be  called.  In  369  Theo- 
doeius  restored  the  province,  «fter  it  had  been 
ravaged  by  Picta  and  Scots,  Saxons  aild  Atta- 
cota.  In  383  the  revolt  of  Maximus,  and  his 
unfortunate  attempt  to  win  for  himself  the 
whole  Empire,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
anny,  and  to  fresh  barbarian  Inroads  on  the 


unprotected  land.  In  396  Stilicho  sent  a  sin;^ 
legion  to  help  the  struggling  provincials,  bat 
its  withdrawal  in  402  led  to  cedt  invasions. 
In  406  Stilicho  again  restored  the  army,  bat 
the  successive  usurpations  of  Constantinna  and 
GerontiuB  showed  the  feeble  HoooriuB  thai 
the  army  in  Britain  was  a  danger  rather  than 
«n  assistance  to  his  struggling  Empire.  In 
answer  to  a  request  for  help  he  bade  the  pro- 
viocials  deftmd  themselves.  In  despair  the 
Sritons  roee,  and  drove  out  the  civil  governors. 
The  unity  of  the  state  at  once  disappeared. 
The  Roman  rule  bl  Britain  wasat  an  md. 

Daring  more  than  tiuree  centuries  the 
Romaas  had  governed  Britain,  but  they  were 
unable  to  effect  more  than  a  military  occu- 
pation. They  had  lost  that  capacity  tor 
assimilating  the  conquered  races  with  tbem- 
aelves,  which  had  made  Gauls  and  Spaniards 
nore  Roman  than  even  the  Italiuia.  The 
Roman  (STiMsatitm,  which  Agricola  had  found 
the  best  means  of  enslaving  the  Britons,  had 
never  penetrated  very  far.  A  series  of  mili- 
tary peats,  connected  by  a  magnificent  system 
of  liii  ajhways,  a  few  commercial  and  mining 
centa<es,  an  occasional  urban  settlement,  were 
*ll  that  coold  really  be  called  Roman  in  Britain. 
The  summer  villas  of  the  conquerors  were 
planted  amidst  British  tribes,  who  retained 
their  old  language  and  customs,  and,  so  far 
as  it  was  ctmpatible  with  the  central  govern- 
ment, their  old  tribal  organisation.  Hie 
continued  existence  of  the  Welsh  language  in 
a  district  neai^v  three  hundred  years  a  Roman 
provisce,  the  few  traces  of  Roman  infiuanca 
m  the  earliest  Welsh  laws  and  institiitton^ 
their  suularity  to  thoee  of  the  Irish,  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  show  very  cleariy 
the  limited  extent  of  their  power.  The 
influence  exerted  by  the  Uomaus  in  Britain 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  English  in  India, 
and  the  difinnon  of  a  thinly-spread  veneer  as 
culture  is  less  imp(ntant  than  the  great  mate* 
rial  works,  such  as  walled  towns,  paved  roads, 
aqveduots,  and  great  public  builiungs,  or  the 
development  of  trade  and  commerce.  Iliese 
remained  to  testify  to  the  greatness  of  Rome 
long  after  the  more  direct  civilisiag  influences, 
and  l<mg  after  the  political  organisation  of 
Rome  had  ceased  to  have  much  infittence  in 
Britain.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that 
everything  that  was  Roman  left  the  country 
in  410,  or  to  think  that  the  English  neces- 
sarily made  a  clean  sweep  of  tul  that  had 
previously  existed.  Yet  the  ctnitention  that 
the  direct  influence  of  the  Roman  province  on 
subsequent  English  history  was  reaUy  great, 
or  that  there  vnis  any  real  oontinoity,  as,  for 
example,  in  municipal  institutions,  cannot 
really  be  sustained,  despite  the  brilliant  theo- 
ries and  solid  stores  oI  learning  that  have 
been  wasted  in  the  attempt. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  military  and 
political  organisation  of  the  province  ol 
Britain.  The  number  of  troops  qoarined 
there  seems  always  to  have  been  large.  Soma 
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were  planted  throughout  the  country  in 
garnaooa,  but  the  greater  number  were  maased 
aloDg  the  northern  wall,  and  on  the  east 
coast,  which  was  bo  exposed  to  the  asBuulta  of 
SaxoD  piratea.  The  sixth  legion  bad  its  head- 
quarters at  York,  the  twentieth  at  Chester, 
the  second  at  Caerleon,  the  second  for  a  time 
on  the  Wall,  afterwards  at  Kutupias  (Rioh- 
boroogh).  Troops  of  nearly  every  known 
nation  were  comprised  within  their  numberB. 
lite  practice  of  the  same  legion  being  stationed 
for  a  long  time  at  the  same  plave  must  have 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  between  the 
Britons  and  their  conquerors.  Not  nnire- 
quently  the  soldiers  married  native  women, 
and  aettled  down  when  their  term  of  seryice 
was  expired  npon  the  lands  allotted  to  them  in 
their  adopted  country.  The  Roman  soldiers 
took  a  prominent  part  in  roaH-making,  build- 
ing dykes,  working  mines,  and  in  tbe  other 
great  engineering  operations  which  marked 
the  Roman  rule.  The  chief  towns — most  of 
which,  such  as  York,  liOndon,  Chester,  Lin- 
coln, Bath,  Colchester,  have  continued  ever 
aince  to  be  centres  of  population — ^very  largdy 
owed  their  origin  to  their  importance  as 
military  station^. 

The  system  of  govenunent  of  the  province 
more  than  once  was  radically  changed.  The 
IHt)vince  as  a  definite  administrative  disbict 
was  begun  under  Aulas  Plantios.  Its  exposed 
position  naturally  caused  it  to  be  an  imperial 
rather  than  a  senatorial  province,  and  its 
governor  was  the  legate.  Its  great  extent  and 
the  difficulty  found  in  properly  defending  it 
led  to  itfl  division  into  two  districts  by  tSeverue, 
which  Dio  calls  Upper  and  Lower  Britain. 
Their  relative  aituanom  are  not  oortninly 
known.  Diocletian's  reoigaiuflatifm  of  the 
Empire  involved  the  division  of  Britain  into 
four  provinoes — Britannia  Prima,  Britannia 
Becunda,  Maxima  Csesariensis,  and  Fiavia 
Ctesariensis — the  positi<Hi8  of  which  are  quite 
undetermined.  In  369  a  fifth  province,  called 
Valentia,  the  result  of  Theodonua's  victories, 
wai  added.  Tba  two  latter  were  ocmsular, 
the  three  former  each  under  a  praam.  The 
whole  were  under  the  TiMr  Britannianm^ 
end  he  was  subject  to  the  Prmfteitu  Pratorio 
Oalliarum.  The  troops  were  under  the 
command  of  the  Dux  Britanniarum  and  the 
Comet  Litorit  Saxoniei. 

During  the  latter  part  of  tiie  Roman  occa- 
mtion,  Christianity  crept  silently  into  Britain. 
Before  the  legions  left,  it  waa  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  State ;  but  the  Britons  seem  miy  to 
hare  been  partially  converted,  and  the  traces 
of  an  organised  British  Church  are  few, 
though  distinct.  But  the  Roman  Church  in 
Britain  depended  on  Ctaol  almost  as  much  as, 
after  Diodetian's  reforms,  the  governors  of 
Britain  necessarily  did. 

Honley,  BrtiamUa  AomoMO.  and  Oamden's 
BrUannla,  tha  part  of  the  Konvnwnta  Hw- 
torioa  Bn'limaiea,  and  Hlbner's  editkm  of 
the  Brttif  It  Bomm  InMrtpKma  in  tba  seventh 
vOlame  o(  the  B^Ua  Csipvs  Xmtr^tlwMMa 


XoKnantm,  ue  the  great  repositories  of  the 
materials  for  the  historr  of  Roman  Britain. 
HIibner's  prefsca  to  the  Jn*cTtptu>iii,  and 
treatise  Du  iUlmtwh*  H*«r  in  Hntannivn  give 
the  best  aooount  of  tha  citU  and  militarv  goTem- 
rnent.  Coote's  Bomaiu  in  £ri'ain  oollecta  all 
that  can  be  (mid  for  the  parmanenoa  of  Bonuui 
inflttSDoe.  Skene's  CMio  Seottand  and  Elton  s 
OtifiM  oj  Ev^.  Sitt.  ni9  modern  anthoritiea 
o(  great  vsloe  on  the  geMial  history.  Scarth's 
Soman  Brilain  gives  a  asrful  sonimari'  of  tba 
whole  aabjeot.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Kfrmftfiff,  Enio  or  xhi.  [Bichabd  op 

COBMWAU,.] 

Bom-feoh*  or  BomOHMSOt,  afterwards 

known  as  Pbtbu's  Fbncb,  was  a  talx  of  a  penny 
on  each  hearth,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  imposed  by  Ini,  and  sent  to  the  Pope  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  English  school 
at  Rome.  But  for  this  there  is  little  evidence. 
Tha  payment  of  the  tribute  probably  oom* 
menoed  under  Offa,  who  in  this  way  gained 
papal  sanction  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
archbishopric  at  lioh&eld.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  century,  Rom-feoh  was 
exacted  from  the  whole  country,  and  sent 
annually  to  Rome.  In  the  confusion  of 
Stigand'^B  primacy,  and  of  the  first  years  of 
Norman  rule,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
arrears;  but  William  I.  promised  about  1076 
that  it  should  be  paid  regularly.  It  suc- 
cumbed to  the  general  tendency,  and  became 
fixed  at  a  comparatively  small  amount.  In 
1213  Innocent  III.  complained  that  the 
bishops  Trained  1,000  marks  out  of  it,  and 
only  sent  300.  In  1306  Clement  V.  exacted 
a  penny  from  each  household  instead  of 
£201  98.,  which  had  for  a  long  time  bem  the 
customary  payment.  The  threat  of  with- 
holding Peter's  Fence  became  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  king's  hands;  thtis  in  1366,  and 
for  some  time  after,  it  was  not  paid,  in  order 
to  induce  the  Pope  to  acquieece  in  the  Statute 
of  Pmmunire  (q.v.).  Peter's  Pence  is  to  be 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  annual  tribute 
of  1,000  marks  promised  by  John. 

StoUw.  CoMt.  Hi.1.  [W.  J.  A.] 

BomiUy,  Sib  Samiixl  (ft.  1767,  d  1818), 
the  son  of  ajeweller  of  l^^enoh  extractaimj 
was  b(Hm  in  Westminster.  In  1778  heentared 
at  Gray's  Inn,  but  woe  so  broken  down  by 
his  industrious  application,  and  his  exertions 
in  helping  to  quell  the  Gordon  Riots,  that  he 
went  to  ^uis  to  recruit  his  health.  There  he 
became  aoqnainted  with  D'Alembert  and 
Diderot,  from  whom  he  probably  gained  many 
of  his  liberal  opinions.  He  was  called  to  Vae 
bar  in  1783,  but  for  five  years  got  little  or  no 
business.  He  was  at  first  much  impeded  by 
a  nervous  diffidence,  which  did  not  allow  him 
fair  play  among  his  able  rivals.  But  when 
he  had  overcome  this  diffioolty,  he  rose 
rapidly,  and  in  1797  he  had  oome  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  brilliant  leader  of  the  bar.  In  1800 
he  was  made  a  king's  counsel,  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  SolicitOT-Oeneml  by  Fox,  bong 
letarsfld  to  Fuiiament  &a-  Quoenborong^ 
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In  thia  po8itio&  he  was  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  and 
also  took  an  active  part  in  procuring  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  When  he  had 
been  succesBful  in  accompliBhing  this  object, 
he  turned  his  attention  towards  the  reform  of 
the  pen&l  code ;  and  though  he  was  prevented 
from  carrying  out  his  reforms  as  he  desired, 
he  succeeded  in  mitigating  some  of  it»  seve* 
rity.  In  1812  he  was  defeated  at  Bristol,  but 
being  returned  for  Arundel,  he  continued  to 
support  every  measure  that  tended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  people,  and  was  an  ally 
of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in  his  constant  attompts 
to  procure  a  reform  in  the  system  of  parlia- 
mentary representation.  With  him  no  was 
returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  West- 
minster in  1818.  But  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  Uia 
wife  died  on  Oct.  29  of  the  same  year ;  and 
ISir  Samuel's  mind  was  so  shaMered  by  the 
blow  that  he  lost  all  self-control,  and  within 
four  days  committed  suicide.  Wilberforce 
said  of  him  that  ho  waa  "  a  man  whose 
general  knowledge  was  only  equalled  by  his 
professional  attainments;  and  who  brought 
to  the  subject  all  the  lights  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  all  the  advantages  of  experience." 
"  Year  after  year,"  says  Sir  Erskine  May, 
"  he  struggled  to  overcome  the  obduracy  of 
men  in  power.  The  Commons  were  on  his 
side ;  Lords  Grenrille,  Lansdowne,  Orey, 
Holland,  and  other  enlightened  peers  sup- 
ported him;  but  the  LordH,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
their  other  judicial  leaders,  were  not  to  be 
convinced.  He  did  much  to  stir  the  public 
sentiment  in  his  canse ;  but  little,  indeed,  for 
the  amendment  of  the  hw." 

Ufis  o/BomOlv;  Twiu,  X^^*  nf  Lofi  Wdtmj 

Walpole'B  Hut.  of  Ena.Jrom  1816 1  L<wd  Holland, 

Vfmoir* ;  Lift  of  WHSbtrforce. 

Booke,  Sir  Oeorob  {h.  1650,  d.  1709), 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  in  1689 
became  roBr^adxaind  of  the  red.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head,  was  made 
vice^miral  of  the  blue  in  1692,  and  com- 
manded under  Russell  at  La  Hogue  (May  19). 
For  the  skill  with  which  he  led  a  nifjht 
attack  upon  a  part  of  the  French  fleet  which 
had  escaped  into  the  harbour  out  of  reach  of 
the  English  ships,  he  wasrewardedwithknight- 
hood,  and  tiie  post  of  vice-admiral  of  fhe  red. 
Upon  peace  bemg  made  with  France  in  1697, 
Roobe  gained  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  Forts- 
mouth,  and  supported  the  Tory  party.  In 
1702  he  was  created  by  Anne  "  Vice-Admiral 
and  Lieutenantof  the  Admiralty"  under  Prince 
Qoorge.  When  war  was  renewed,  Booke  took 
command  of  the  English  fleet,  stormed  Vigo, 
and  in  1704  took  Gibraltar.  In  the  same 
year  he  tooght  a  great  but  indedrive  battle 
off  Malaga.  On  his  return  to  England  be 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  by  the 
Whig  government,  and  retired  to  his  country 
Beat  in  Kent,  vhera  hb  died. 


Soot  and  Bnuush.  This  phrase  was 
derived  from  a  petition  asking  that  episcopacy 
might  be  destroyed  "  root  and  branch,"  signed 
by  15,000  citizens  of  London,  and  prefient«d 
on  Dec.  11,  1640,  by  Alderman  Pennington. 
The  party  in  the  Commons  which  supported 
this  petition  was  called  from  it  the  Boot  and 
Branch  party.  "  Of  the  chief  leaden,"  says 
Clarendon,  "Katfaaniel  Fiennes  and  yonng 
Sir  H.  Vane,  and,  shortly  after  Mr.  Hampden 
(who  had  not  before  owned  it)  were  believed 
to  be  for  root  and  branch,  which  grew  shortly 
after  a  common  expression,  and  discovery  of 
the  several  tempers,  yet  Mr.  Pym  was  not  of 
that  mind,  nor  Mr.  HoUia,  nor  any  of  the 
northern  men,  or  those  lawyers  who  drove  on 
most  furiously  with  them."  The  Boot  and 
Branch  Bill  was  drawn  by  St.  John,  and  then 
through  Vane,  Cromwell,  and  HaMlrig  handed 
to  Sir  Edward  Dering,  who  brought  it  in  on 
May  27,  1641.  It  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time  on  the  same  day,  and  paned  the  secomd 
reading  by  13S  to  108  votes.  The  .bill  pro- 
posed to  appoint  in  each  diocese  a  number 
of  commissioners,  half  lay,  half  clerical,  to 
exercise  eccleeiastical  juiisdiction  in  place  of 
the  bishf^  It  was  dropped  in  Anguk,  1641. 

Gardiner.  RiML.  t^Ena.,  1909— 18^ ;  Clanudoa, 

SoffUniUld  Clifford,  commonly  called 
the  Fair  BoBAurKD  {d.  eirca  1175),  was  the 
daughter  of  Walter,  Ix)rd  Clifford,  and  mis- 
tress of  Henry  II.,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons,  William  LongBWord,  Earl  of  Salialmfy, 
and  GeoflFrcy,  Archbishop  of  York.  The  story 
of  her  being  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor  has 
no  authority  whatever ;  and  nothing  is  known 
of  her  death,  ^e  was  buried  before  the  high 
altar  at  Godstow  nimnery,  but  about  twenty 
years  aft«r  her  death  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, ordered  her  body  to  be  removed  to  the 
ChaptCT-house,  where  it  remained  till  the 
Beformation. 

Sous,  Thb  Wars  op  the,  is  the  name 
commonly  given  to  the  dynastic  civil  war  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  may  bo  considered  to 
begin  with  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  in 
1466,  and  to  end  with  Bosworth  Field  in  1486, 
thourii  during  thia  period  of  thirty  years  there 
werolong  intervals  of  peace.  The  name  was 
given  to  these  wara  on  accoont  of  the  badges 
worn  by  the  repreeentatives  of  the  hotues 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  the  Yorkists  taking 
as  their  cognisance  the  white  roee,  the  I«n- 
castrians  the  red  rose.  The  ostensihle  cause  of 
the  wara  was  the  rival  claims  to  the  throne 
of  the  families  of  York  and  I^ncaster, 
both  descended  from  sons  <d  Edward  III. ; 
the  former  could  show  strict  hereditary 
right,  while  the  latter  had  poeeeanon  and 
Parliamentary  title.  But  there  were  other 
causes,  without  which  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  the  struggle  woold  never  have  oo- 
ourred.   It  whs  not  till  some  years  after  the 
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first  battle  of  St.  AlballB,  that  YoA  pat  for- 
mtrd  his  claimB,  and  even  tiien  such  a  com* 
promiae  as  mis  come  to  in  1460  mig^t  very 
fBU-ly  have  hem  adhered  to,  but  t£e  other 
caosefl  which  were  at  work  prevented  this,  and 
the  controvert  was  decided  by  the  sword. 
The  house  of  Lancaster  had  in  great  measure 
lost  its  hold  un  the  sympathies  oi  the  people; 
the  loss  of  France,  the  marriage  with  Mai^iaret 
of  Anjou,  her  haughty  and  overbearing 
spirit,  the  suspicious  death  of  the  popular 
favourite  Gloucester,  all  combined  to  estrange 
the  peo]^e  from  the  Lancastrian  dynasty.  The 
two  ministers  of  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VI,'s 
leign,  Suffolk  and  Somerset,  were  unfortunate 
and  unpopular,  and  the  one  strong  man  who 
teemed  at  all  able  to  leotore  good  government 
to  the  country  was  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
nobles  who  for  so  many  yeara  had  been  rang- 
ing over  France,  now  found  themselves  cooped 
up  in  England,  and  matual  jealouaiea  arose 
which  made  them  only  too  ready  to  take 
iiart  in  a  civil  war,  while  the  birth  of  Prince 
Edward  in  1463  perpetuated  the  Lancastrian 
claims,  and  so  rendered  any  compromise  im- 
possible. With  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
two  parties:  ever  smce  the  time  of  Richard  IL 
there  had  been  somo  branches  of  the  royal 
house  which  were  opposed  to  the  reigning 
branch;  and  the  opposition  princes  usually 
found  it  convenient  to  associate  themselves 
with  the  party  in  the  country  that  cried  out 
for  reform  and  good  government,  as  Thomas  of 
Oloacester  and  Henry  of  Lancaster  had  done 
under  Richard  IL  InHenryVL'sreien,  besides 
tiie  opposition  branch  of  the  royal  house,  the 
Tork  princes  who  were  naturally  antagouistio 
to  the  rival  Lancasters  and  Beauforte,  there 
existed  the  great  family  of  the  Nevilles,  which 
had  absorbM  the  tenitoial  posaeasianii  of  the 
Beandiampe,  and  now  held  a  semi-royal 
position  in  the  country.  They  were  allied  by 
marriage  v  ith  the  fanuly  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
In  the  north  of  England  the  Nevilles  were 
great  rivals  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Fercies ;  and  since  the  latter  were  firmly  Lan- 
oastrian,  tius  alone  would  almost  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  ITevilles  Yorkist.  The  war  was 
mainly  a  quarrel  among  these  and  the  other 
great  honaee.  Bat  it  is  possible  to  find  certain 
geographical  and  politiod  issues.   There  was 

gineral  discontent  with  the  government  of 
enry  VL,  its  failures  abroad,  and  its  close 
connection  with  Uie  clerical  party;  and  on  this 
acconat  York  was  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
xefonn,  and  was  very  popular  in  the  towns 
and  among  the  mercantile  population  of  the 
southern  counties.  The  Lancastrians  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Church  and  the 
nobiliW,  excluding  a  few  of  the  great  families, 
were  stnMiger  in  the  north,  where  feudalism 
ma  strong,  trade  undeveloped,  and  reforming 
ideaa  had  made  little  headway.  The  effects 
of  these  wars  npoa  oar  histon*  were  very 
greaL  They  almost  en^ly  destroyed  the 
old  nobility,  and  so  paved  ttu  way  for  the 


abscdotinn  of  the  Tudore,  for  the  new  nobility 
owed  its  rise  entirely  to  like  crown,  and  so  was 
extremely  servile.  The  people  had  no  leaders, 
and  were  moreover  glad  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment to  preserve  them  from  the  horrors  of 
another  civil  war.  The  Church,  too,  which  had 
rested  on  the  support  of  the  barons,  become 
greatly  weakened,  and  was  unable  to  resist  the 
crown.  The  commercial  classes  and  the  great 
towna  had  taken  bat  little  part  in  the  wara, 
but  had  steadily  inoreased  in  power  and  in. 
fluence,  and  with  this  goes  the  gradual  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the  great 
powera  of  the  realm,  no  longer  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  nobles,  but,  though  at  first 
apparently  considerably  weakened,  in  reality  a 
gainer  having  to  stand  alone.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  chronological  list  of  the  IxitUes 
fbu^t  during  the  wars ;  a  descripticn  of  each 
of  wsm  will  be  found  in  its  place. 


First  Battle  of  St.  Albans  . 
Battl«  of  Ulore  Heath 
B»ttte  of  Northampton 
Battle  of  Wakefield  . 
Battle  of  Hortlmer'a  Crou 
Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans 
Skirmish  at  Fenr  Bridge  . 
Battle  of  Towton 
Battle  of  Hedgeler  Moor  . 
Battle  of  Edgeoote  . 
Battle  of  ZiooMooat  Field  . 
Battle  of  Bnmet . 
Battle  of  Tewkesbnrr . 
Battle  of  Bosworth  . 


Ibr  98.  1465 
Sept  2EI,lUe 
Jnljr  10,  liao 
Dec.  SO,  14B0 
Feb.  2,  1461 
Feb.  17, 1461 
Uar.,  IMI 
Var.  £»,1461 
April  2S,  1404 
Jul;  86,  1400 
Har.  19, 1470 
April  14, 1171 
Uay  4,  1471 
Aug.  a,  14S5 


Fabjon,  CkrimicU;  Hall,  HUtorv;  Folydore 
Vir^  (Camden  Soc.)iStowe,j<nnaU;  ThtPiu- 
toaIi«t(*r«  (with  Hr.  Oaiidner'a  IntrodnetionB); 
Cmitiaaator  of  the  Cr^laad  Uhrimia* ;  Wark- 
vortk  ChronieU;  Bronctaam,  £ng.  iMd«r  tft* 
Emum^Lanemtgr;  Galraner.XJMtfoutMo/Lan- 
eoitor  aad  Forfc.  [F.  8.  P.] 

B<MM|  Albxahdsr,  Eabl  07,  was  named, 
fmn  the  character  of  his  letainen,  "theWdf 
of  Badenoch ; "  he  was  the  brother  of  Bobert  II. 

of  Scotland,  and  lord  of  Badenoch,  Buchan, 
and  Ross.  He  was  governor  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  where  he  ravaged  the  lands 
of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  for  which  act  of 
impiety  he  was  excommunicated. 

Bom,  8ul  James  Clark  {b.  180),  d.  1862). 
entered  the  navy  1812,  under  his  uncle,  Sir 
John  Ross,  with  whom  he  continued  to  serve 
in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland.  He  accompanied  his  uncle,  as  a 
midshipman,  in  his  first  voyage  in  search 
of  the  North-west  Passage.  Subsequmtly, 
from  1819  to  1825,  he  was  engaged  mth  OBp- 
tain  Parry  in  his  three  voyages,  being  pro- 
moted during  his  absence  in  1822  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  He  again  accompanied  Captain 
Parry  in  1827,  and  on  his  retain  iras  ap- 

Sinted  commander.  He  also  joined  his  uncle 
ptain  John  Ross  from  1829  to  1833,  on  his 
second  voyage  in  search  of  a  North-west  Pas- 
sage, and  on  his  return  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  a  post-captain,  in  recognition  of  his 
valuable  services,  among  which  was  the  dis- 
ooTcoy  of  tile  Magiw^"  -Pole.  He  mm  after- 
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wards  employed  by  the  Adnutalfy  in  a  mag- 
netic mirvey  of  Great  Britain  and  beUnd. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  to  the  c<»nmand  of 
an  expedition  in  the  Erebus  and  Terror  to  the 

Antarctic  Beaa,the  chief  purpose  in  view  being 
magnetic  inveetisfations.  This  voyage,  which 
occupied  a  pericd  of  four  yeare,  was  rich  in 
additions  made  to  the  previouB  knowledge  of 
the  Antarctic  regions  in  geography,  geology, 
zoology,  and  botany.  Inl844  hewasi^ghted. 
In  1847  he  published  the  results  of  his  dis- 
coveries and  researches  in  the  southern  and 
Antarctic  regions,  in  two  volumes.  In 
January,  1848,  he  made  a  voyage  in  the  En- 
ierprite  to  Baffin's  Bay  in  soutsh  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

Botherani,  Tuouab,  Archbishop  of 
Tork  (1480—1500),  hod  been  one  of  Edward 
rV/s  oh^jains,  ami  in  1468  became  Bishop 
of  Bochestw.  In  1476  he  was  translated 
to  Lincoln,  and  in  1474  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.  He  held  the  Great  Seal  till  1483, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  resign  it  by  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Richard 
for  some  little  while,  and  after  his  release 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in 
public  atbirs.  In  1480  he  had  been  created 
Archbishop  of  York. 

Bothes,  John,  6th  Earl  of,  was  taken 

[ffiBoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  After 
the  Restoration  he  became  Lord  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  in  1680  was 
createdaduke.  Onhiadeath,however,inl681, 
without  male  heirs,  the  duchy  became  extinct. 

BoihMayr  David,  Dukb  of,  the  eldest 
son  of  Robert  III.  of  Scotland,  yras  a  man  of 
profiigate  and  idle  habits;  in  1398  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  by  a 
Scotch  Parliament,  and  two  years  afterwards 
successfully  defended  the  castle  of  Edinburgh ; 
the  same  year  he  married  Marjory,  daughter 
of  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  seized  at  the  instigation  of  his 
unole,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and  imprisoned 
in  Falkland  Castle,  where  he  died  of  starva- 
tion (March,  1402). 

BothwUld's  Case  (t847).  Baron 
Nathan  de  Rothschild,  a  Jew,  was  returned  as 
one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of  London  in 
1847.  His  return  was  perfectly  legal,  but  he 
was  unable  to  take  the  oath  because  it  con- 
tained the  words,  "on  the  true  faith  of  a 
CSiristian."  He  therefore  sat  below  the  bar 
tor  tour  sessions  in  expectation  of  relief  from 
the  legislature.  Being  disappointed,  he  re- 
solved to  try  his  rights  by  the  existing  law. 
He  therefore,  in  1860,  presented  himself  to  be 
sworn.  After  some  discussion  he  was  allowed 
to  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testament,  but  omitted 
the  wOTds,  "  on  the  true  fiiith,  fto."  He  was 
immediately  directed  to  withdraw,  and  after  a 
learned  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  he 
eould  ndther  sit  nor  vote  till  he  had  taken  the 
oath  in  the  usual  manner.   In  consequence, 


Baron  Bothschild  was  ^e  Tented  {ran  taking 
his  seat.   [Jbwb.]  - 

Commmt  JvurwA;  SammtA,  fcd  Mr.i  czUL 
»r,  890^  4M.  789. 

Soundhead.   The  name  of  Roundhead 

took  its  rise  at  the  same  time  as  the  name 
of  Cavalier,  in  the  tumults  which  occurred 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bill  at  the  end  of  1641.  Like  Cavalier,  it 
referred  originally  to  the  external  character- 
istics  of  the  men,  whose  party  name  it  after- 
wards became.  "  These  people,  or  citizens," 
sa^s  Lilly,  "who  used  to  flock  unto  West- 
minster, were,  most  of  them,  men  of  a  mean, 
or  a  middle  quality.  .  .  .  They  were 
modest  in  their  apparel,  bat  not  in  their 
language ;  ^isj  had  the  hair  of  Qieir  hefwjff 
very  nw  of  them  longer  than  their  ears, 
whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  those  who 
usually  with  their  cries  attended  at  West- 
minster, were  bv  a  nickname  called  Round- 
heads." According  to  Rushworth  the  word 
was  first  used  on  Dec.  27,  1641,  by  David 
Hide,  a  disbanded  officer,  who  in  one  of  the 
riots  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  to  "  cat  the 
throats  of  those  round-headed  d(^  ttiat 
bawled  against  bishops,"  "which  passionate 
expression  of  his,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  learn, 
was  the  first  mentioning  of  that  term  or  com- 
pellation  of  Roundheads,  which  afterwards 
grew  so  general."  "From  these  contestations," 
says  ClarendoQ  of  the  tumults,  **  the  two 
terms.  Soundhead  and  Cavaliw,  came  to  be 
received  in  discourse,  and  were  afterwards 
continued  -for  the  most  succinct  distinction  of 
affections  throughout  the  quarrel."  A  dif- 
ferent story  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
given  by  Baxter.  "  Some  aay  it  was  because 
Uie  queen  at  Strafford's  trial  asked  who  that 
round-headed  mm  was,  meaning  Fym,  because 
he  spoke  eo  strongly."  l^e  name  did  not 
go  out  of  use  till  after  the  Revolotion. 

Clarendon,  Hi»f .  of  EAMUm ;  Rnehwortb, 
BMoricaX  CoUtrtiona ;  fiuter,  lAft ;  Lillr, 
Mottarehy  or  «o  Jfonarohv,  [C.  H.  F.] 

Bound  Bobin,  The  (February,  1789), 
an  engagement  in  writing  between  twenty 
Irish  peers  and  thirty-seven  commoners,  with 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  at  their  head.  It  bound 
all  who  signed  it  to  make  government  impos- 
sible if  the  viceroy  punished  any  one  of  them 
by  loss  of  ofiSce  or  pension  for  their  conduct 
on  the  regency  quwtion.  Lord  Buckingham 
encountered  them  by  an  increase  of  the 
pension  list,  and  the  maj<nity  being  frightened 
consented  to  give  up  weir  engagement.  The 
Duke  of  Leimter  and  the  Ponsonbys,  how- 
ever, held  out  and  lost  their  places. 

Boos,  JoHK  (d.  1491),  chaplain  at  Guy- 
olifr-upon-Avon  in  Warwickshire,  wrote  a 
Bittory  of  SngJand  from  the  earUeat  timca  to 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  It  is  of  some 
importance  for  the  reigns  of  Edward  TV.  and 
Richard  IIL  This  work  has  been  published 
1;^  Heame. 
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Howana  U  said  to  haTelwen  the  isafAUar 
of  Heogest,  and  to  havo  become  the  wue  of 
Vortigem,  But  there  is  ahsolutely  do  autho- 
rity for  her  enstence,  and  her  name  is  cer- 
tamly  not  Teutonic.  The  legend  ot  Bowena 
and  Vortigem  is  told  hy  (JeofiCrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

Bowton,  Heath.  Thb  Battlb  or,  was 
fought  dariog  the  Great  Bebellion  (Sept.  24, 
1646).  Alter  Xasehy  Charles  I.  took  refuge 
in  Wales,  where  he  strove  to  collect  fresh 
troops.  In  the  middle  of  September  he 
formed  the  plan  of  marching  northwards  to 
join  Montroee,  and  nisiog  the  siege  of  Ches- 
ter on  his  way.  The  king  himself  with  part 
of  bis  forces,  succeeded  in  entering  Chester, 
which  was  not  completely  invested.  But  the 
besiegers  under  Sir  William  Brereton  were 
reinforced  by  a  body  of  Yorkshire  horse 
under  Colonel  Poyntz  and  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  who  commanded  the  troops  chara^ 
with  the  duty  of  raising  the  siege,  attacked 
rashly,  and  was  taken  between  ihe  forces  of 
Brereton  and  Poyntz,  and  utterly  routed. 
He  lost  300  killed  and  wounded,  and  1,000 
prisoners.  This  defeat,  and  the  news  ol 
Montrose's  defeat  at  Philiphao^  oUiged 
the  king  to  abandon  his  plan. 

PhiUipa,  Civil  Wat  m  ITalM. 

&OxbliTffht  one  of  the  four  burghs,  was 
surrendered  to  the  English  {1 1 74),  as  security 
for  the  fulfilment  oftheTreatyof  Falaise  (q.v.l, 
being  restored  to  Scotland  by  Richard  I.  ( 1 186 1 . 
In  1216  it  was  burnt  by  John.  In  1296  it 
was  (pven  up  to  Edward  I.  In  1312  it  was 
surprised  by  the  Black  Douglas,  and  having 
been  regained  by  the  English,  was  in  1342 
stormed  by  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay.  In  1346 
it  was  retaken  by  the  English,  who,  although 
the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Jamee  I.,  held  the  castle  until  1460,  when  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  Scotch  after  a 
severe  sie^,  in  which  James  II.  was  killed  "by 
the  buntting  of  a  cannon.  The  abbey  of 
Boxburgh  was  destroyed  by  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1345). 

Bogr>l  Commiaaions  of  inquiry  may 
be  ajqtointed  by  the  crown  at  its  discretion, 
or  upon  the  direction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  upon  the  address  of  one  or  both  Houses  of 
Parhameut ;  and  it  is  only  to  obtain  an  inquiry 
into  corrupt  practices  at  electioDS  that  it  is 
necessary  (by  the  Act  Ifi  &  16  Vict.,  c.  67] 
that  bo^  Houses  should  unite  in  the  address. 
It  is  not  usual  to  appoint  members  of  the 
government  unless  the  inquiry  affects  their 
own  departments,  or  is  non.politicat ;  and 
members  of  a  commission  who  subsequently 
enter  office  are  usually  superseded,  or  abstain 
from  signing  the  report.  In  commissions 
appointed  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
members  are  sometimes  nominated  in  the  Act 
itself  (the  first  example  of  this  being  the 
Ccnmuinion  on  lAnd  Tax  Assonmeiit  in 


1692).  But  in  a  Eoyal  Ccmunission  strictly 
BO  called,  names  are  not  usually  communi- 
cated to  Parliament  beforehand,  A  commii- 
sion  cannot  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, or  the  gi^'ing  of  evidence,  nor  can  it 
administer  an  oath,  except  by  special  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  most  notable  case  of  the 
conferment  of  such  authority  is  the  Act  of 
1867,  which  not  only  gave  the  above  powers 
to  the  Trades'  Union  COmmisBion,  but  also 
empowered  it  to  indemnity  witnesses  from 
the  penalties  of  the  illq^  acts  they  mi^t 
have  committed,  npon  c<mditi(ai  of  compete 
confession. 

A  good  aooonnt  of  the  procadnre  in  Boml 
Gommiaaioiis  will  b«  found  lu  AlptiBiu  Toada 

3*5.  [V.  J.  A.] 

Sojral  Bociatj't  Thb,  grew  out  of  two 
small  groups  of  friends  who  met  occasionally 
in  London  and  Oxford  to  discuss  scientific 
questicms  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  These  were  oi^anised  into  a  definite 
society  in  1660;  in  1662  it  was  granted  a 
charter  by  Charles  II.,  and  incorporated  as 
the  Royal  Socie^.  The  king,  as  well  as  his 
brother  James,  placed  their  names  in  the  list 
of  members.  Its  early  meetings  took  place 
in  Qresham  College,  and  afterwards  in  Crane 
Court:  they  were  transferred  in  1782  to 
Sometset  House,  and  to  Burlington  House  in 
1867. 

Spnt,  Hut.  ofSoval  Boeitty,  1667  ;  Weld,  Hid. 
Hf  Bcgiu  Soctvty,  18C;  Traiuoctioiu  (from  1665). 

Sndyard,  Sib.  Bbnjajun.  In  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1621  Rudyard,  who  had  recently  been 
appointed  Surveyor  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
was  one  of  "  tint  baud  of  politicians  who 
hoped  to  reconcile  a  stirring  foreign  poUcy 
with  the  folleet  devotion  to  the  crown."  In 
1624  he  was  put  forward  as  the  exponent  of 
Buckingham's  new  policy  of  war  with  Spain, 
and  in  subsequent  Parliaments  was  "  the 
usual  mouthpiece  of  the  govemment."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  was 
so  far  convinced  of  abuses  in  the  govemment 
that  he  pn^rased  the  removal  of  evil  coun* 
sellon  from  the  king,  though  without  punish- 
ing anyone ;  and  when  the  Bishops  Exclusion 
Bill  was  being  discussed,  he  advocated  in  a 
vague  way  a  return  to  primitive  episcopacy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  well-meanmg  dealer 
in  useless  commonplaces,  vrithout  any  force  of 
chuncter. 

The  tadSKto  OardlBer,  SW.  tfSttglani,  gives 
i^arsBOM  to  Us  chief  apeecheo. 

Bnflub  [WnjjAx  II.] 

SvUicm  Omsn.Tnir  Battlb  op  (Kovem- 
ber,  1666),  resulted  in  a  defeat  of  the  insurgent 
Covenanters  under  Colonel  Wallace  at  the 
hands  of  the  royal  troops  led  by  General 
Balzieh  Bullion  Oreen  is  a  valley  dividing 
the  Fentland  Hills. 

Sufttipld,  RicHAKD  {d.  1688),  was  an 
officer  in  Cromwell's  regjownt.  He  guarded 
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the  scaffold  at  Charles  I.'s  execution,  and  was 
present  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  After  the 
Xtestoration  he  settled  donn  at  the  Rye  House 
near  Hoddeadon  in  Hertfordahire.  Here,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  he  planned  the  as- 
usBinatiou  of  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Tork,  The  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and 
Rumbold  had  to  llee.  In  1 685  be  took  part  in 
Argyle'a  iavasion,  was  captured  and  put  to 
doath.  "  Surrounded  by  cowardly  and  factious 
associates,"  says  Macaulay,  "  he  had,  through 
the  whole  campaini,  behaTed  himself  like  a 
soldier  trained  in  Uie  school  of  the  great  Pro- 
tector, had  in  ooimoil  atrennoualjr  supported 
the  authority  of  Aicyle,  and  had  in  vm  field 
been  distingaiahed  by  tranquil  intrepidity." 

Bnilipi     [LONO  PiitLlAMBNT.] 

BlUMr  or  Bunio  characters,  comprise  the 
alphabet  used  by  the  Teutonic  nations.  There 
were  sixteen  letters  in  this  alphabet,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  god  Odin  (b.c.  608).  Probably 
it  was  introduced  by  Phoenician  traders  to  the 
people  hving  oa  the  Baltic  coast. 

Bnnjeet  Sinffh       17S0,  d.  1839). 

Upon  me  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  its  tern- 
tories  were  divided  between  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  south  and  the  Sikhs,  a  religious  sect,  in 
the  Funjaub.  It  was  the  work  of  Bunieet 
Singh,  the  son  of  a  rii^lar  of  one  of  the  Sikh 
principalities,  to  weld  the  loose  Sikh  con- 
federacy into  a  kingdom.  Gaining,  in  1799, 
the  gOTemorslup  of  Lahore  lu  return  for  the 
aid  he  had  given  to  Zeman  Shah  of  Afghan- ' 
istan,  he  practised  upon  the  religious  famL- 
ticiam  of  his  Sikh  countrymen,  and  organised 
the  "  khalsa  "  or  "  the  liberated ''  into  an  army 
under  European  offioer^  which  resembled  in 
manr  points  the  Ironsidiss  ai  OromwalL  He 
speedily  conquered  the  neighbouring  sirdars, 
but  he  founcl  himself  shut  in  on  the  east  by 
the  river  Sutlej,  the  boundary  of  the  British 
territory.  He  was  wise  enough  to  make  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Eiu;li^  in  1809,  and 
to  tlus  he  was  &ithful  till  his  death.  He 
captured  Ibmltan  in  1817,  Peshawnr  in  1819, 
and  Cashmero  in  1819,  and  in  that  year  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Maharajah  (King  of 
Kings).  The  Afghans  inflicted  upon  him  a 
defeat  in  1836,  but  his  authority  was  too  firm 
to  be  shaken  by  disaster,  and  he  seemed  to 
leave  behind  him  a  firmly  •established  power 
on  his  death  in  1839. 

Hunter,  Ind<<m  Bmpirt,  p.  8U. 

BimnTinttde  was  the  name  of  the  small 
island  in  the  Thames  near  Staines,  at  which 
the  Oreot  Charter  was  signed  by  John,  June 
li,  1216.   CMaoka  Carta.] 

BvMlt,  PuntOB  (j.  1619,  d.  1682),  was 
the  third  son  of  Frederick  Y.,  Elector  Pabi. 
tine,  and  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  I. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilitiee  between 
king  and  Parliament,  Rupert  received  the 
command  of  the  Royalist  cavalry,  and  took 
part  in  all  the  impaitaut  eogagamenta  of  the 


first  Civil  War.  He  showed  iiiii>etaous 
courage,  but  Httle  judgment,  and  to  this 
defect  the  Royalist  defeat  at  Maiaton  Moor 
was  largely  due.  His  surrender  of  Bristol  in 
August,  1646,  caused  CSuules  to  deprive  him  of 
his  command.  In  1648,  however,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  .Royalist  fleet,  and 
showed  considerable  skill  in  eluding  Blake. 
At  last,  in  1651,  Blake  inflicted  on  him  a 
crushing  defeat  and  destroyed  most  of  his 
vessels.  With  the  remnant,  Kupert  escaped 
to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  carried  on  a 
huQOaneerin^  warfare  against  Engliah  nw 
cbantmen  tiU  1663,  when  be  managed  to 
reach  PWioe.  After  the  Restoration  he  again 
obtained  high  naval  command,  and  did  good 
service  under  Monk  in  the  war  against  the 
Dutch.  The  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  scientific  researches,  Rupert  taking  the 
nmteat  interest  in  the  proceedings  <»  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  leading 
member. 

Clarendon,  Hut.  of  th«  B»h^ion ;  Prmf 
£iif>M-(  Olid  1h*  CavolMra;  Suford,  8tmd4M  *f 
Un  Great  BAMon. 

Bnshworth,  John  (b.  1607,  d.  1690),  a 
member  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  appointed 
Assistaiit  Qerk  to  the  Commons  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Long  Parliament,  became  in  1646 
secretary  to  his  relative.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
in  1662  one  of  the  committee  for  the  reform 
of  the  common  law,  and  M.P.  for  Berwick  in 
the  Parliaments  of  1658  and  1660.  After  the 
Restoration  he  was  for  some  years  in  ob- 
scurity, but  in  1677  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  Lord  Keeper  Bridgemm,  and  appears 
in  1679  and  1681  again  as  M.P.  for  Berwick. 
In  1^4  he  was  arrested  for  debt,  and  died  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  in  1690.  Hia 
position  gave  him  opportunities  for  witnessing 
the  most  important  events  of  the  period,  and 
his  Cotlteliotu  of  PriwUt  Pa—agei  of  State, 
Weighty  Matter$  of  Law,  aitd  Remarkable  Pro- 
eeedingt  in  Fi»e  Partiammtt,  chiefly  drawn  op 
from  his  own  shorthand  notes  debates  and 
from  State  papws,  is  one  ot  the  most  valoahle 
sonrces  of  infMmatioii  for  the  years  it  coven. 

The  CclUeHo**  Is  tn  elsbt  vols.  They  are  tiina 
■mitged :— VoL  i.  aOS-lW),  ppbUdud  18SS ; 
*ob.  It.  and  1ft.,  formi^  Part  b.  (1«IS— IMO), 
1680;  Trial  r>/lordStn^;»rd,unuJ]7  counted  as 
vol.  vfU.,  hi  the  samajearlflaO;  vou.  if.  and  v., 
foiming  Part  HI.  {IM-WtK.  laM;  vols.  vL 
andi^,  fomfng  Part  IT.  {im-lim.  U™- 
Thon^b  fairly  fanpntU,  an  ontoir  was  raised 
against  them,  and  nalson's  Zmparftot  CMtcUof 
appeared  fai  U8I— 8S  as  a  eorrsoUve  bma  tiie 
loyalirt  flid&  [W.  J.  A.] 

BunU  Lu>T  Fbamcbs  (6. 1638,  d.  1721), 
the  youngest  child  of  Olivor  CromwelL  Ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  Charles  11.  thought  of 
asking  for  her  hand  to  secure  his  own  resto- 
ration, but  this  is  scarcely  probable.  In  1667 
she  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Rich,  grandson 
of  Lord  Warwick,  who,  however,  died  in  three 
months.  She  subsequently  married  Sir  John 
BiMwI,  1^  whMD  she  had  a  large  fuoiiy. 
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BOJISttll,  Tmb  Family  of,  was  one  of  the 

most  aacieat  in  Dorsetshire.  In  1606,  daring 
the  brief  stay  of  Philip  of  Auslzia  on  the 
coart  of  Doreetehire,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  put  into  by  stress  of  weather,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr  John  Kuasell,  and  re- 
commended him  foi  employment  to  Henry 
VII.  Bussell  received  an  appointment  in 
the  Privy  Chamber,  and  was  buioeforth  con- 
stantlv  employed  in  the  public  service.  In 
1639  he  was  made  Lord  Koasell,  and  in  1542 
Earl  of  Bedford,  receiving  large  grants  of 
the  confiscated  Wids  of  the  abbeys  of  Wobum 
and  Tavistock.  In  Hay,  1694,  William, 
fifth  earl,  was  created  Sulra  of  Bedford. 

Bnsnll*  Edwakd,  Eabi,  or  Obvobd 
(b.  1651,  4. 1727),  was  the  grandBon  of  Francii 
Bnssell,  fourth  Duke  of  Bedford.  When 
his  kinsman  William,  Lord  Russell,  was  be- 
headed, he  retired  from  court.  He  joined  the 
Oppositicn,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  who 
signed  the  invitation  to  William  III.  On 
the  accessioti  of  William  ho  was  placed  on 
the  Privy  OoonciL  He  began  in  1691  to 
intrigue  with  James,  and  complained  bitterly 
to  WUliam  of  the  neglect  of  the  Whigs. 
In  1692  he  fought  the  buttle  of  La  Hogue. 
James  had  imagined  that  the  English  fleet 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  trusted  the  as- 
eumnces  of  Russell.  But  the  ill-timed 
declaration  of  the  exiled  king,  and  the  queen's 
nnrited  letter  to  the  fleet,  had  quite  changed 
tbo  mind  of  the  admiral.  He  went  from 
ship  to  ship  encouraging  the  crews,  who 
fought  bravely  and  won  a  great  victory. 
In  the  same  year  he  had  a  violent  quarrel 
with  Nottingham  because  be  decided  that 
the  summer  was  too  far  i^nt  toi  further 
enterpiiae.  William  found  it  imposaible  to 
keep  both  ministers  in  office,  and  therefore 

Sive  Russell  a  rich  place  in  the  household, 
e  was  sent  to  the  Meditenranean  with  most 
of  the  Engiish  and  Dutch  ships.  On  bis  re- 
turn he  was  exceedingly  popular,  and  was 
elected  for  Middlesex  without  opposition.  On 
the  accesrioQ  of  the  Whig  Junto  to  power 
in  1696  Bussell  became  Fint  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  In  1697  he  became  Earl  of 
Orford  and  Yiscoont  Barfleur.  In  1701  he 
was  impeached,  together  with  Portland, 
Somers,  and  Montague,  by  the  victorious 
Tories,  and  ohaiged  with  complicity  with 
the  crimes  of  Captain  Kidd,  an  accusation 
so  absurd  that  it  soon  fell  to  the  ground. 
During  the  reign  of  Anne  he  was  excluded 
from  office  until  1709,  when  he  became  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  till  1710.  On  the 
accession  of  George  I.  (1714)  he  was  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Adminlty  Com- 
mission, but  faenceforth  he  took  but  little 
part  in  politics. 

Buxiut,  HM.  rfkUOm  ZYms;  CMESb  ITni. 

Bnaaall,  Johh  (A  I4M),  to  freqaenily 
IIUT^29 


employed  in  affairs  of  state  by  Edward  IV., 
and  in  1476  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
He  was  translated  to  Linooln  in  1480,  and 
was  one  of  the  executors  of  Edward's  wiU. 
In  1483  Gloucester  appointed  him  Chancellor, 
which  office  he  held  till  1 485,  when  Richard, 
somecting  him  of  treachery,  took  the  Great 
Seal  from  him.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  the  affairs  of  his  bishopric. 

BqsmII,  John,  Earl  (b.  1792,  d.  1878), 
was  the  third  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford. He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
entered  Parliament  in  1813  as  member  for 
Tavistock  in  the  Whig  interest.  In  1818  he 
took  up  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  moved  four  moderate  resolutions,  hence< 
forth  specially  associating  himself  with  the 
Reform  movement,  and  annually  moving  a 
resolution  on  the  subject.  In  1828  he  carried 
a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
pessiBd  to  that  effect.  In  1830  he  became 
Pavmaat«  <rf  the  Forces  wder  Lord  Qny, 
and  was  entrusted  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Reform  Bill  to  the  House  (March  1, 1831). 
His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
ability  which  be  displayed  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  and  when  Peel  gained  office,  Russell 
was  recognised  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
In  1835  he  became  Home  Secretary  under 
Melbourne,  and  in  1839  Secretary  for  War 
and  the  Colonies.  At  the  genenl  election  of 
1841  Bussell  was  returned  for  Lond<m,  a  seat 
which  he  retained  for  twenty  years.  In  1845 
he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents, 
and  in  1846  he  became  Prime  Minister. 
Four  years  later,  in  1850,  he  made  the  great 
mistake  of  oountenancing  the  No-Popery 
agitation  by  his  letter  to  th«  SiaKop  of  Durham 
upon  the  creati<m  of  a  Oatholio  episcopate  in 
!&igland,  and  by  carrying  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  whidi,  however,  remained  a  dead 
letter.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  quarrelled 
with  and  dismissed  Palmerston,  who  in  the 
next  year  brought  about  the  fall  of  the 
BuaseU  mimatry.  In  Aberdeen's  ministry 
RnsseU  was  at  fb«t  Foreign  Secretary,  and 
afterwards  President  of  the  Council;  in  1855 
he  resigned,  and  came  back  to  the  Foreign 
Office  under  Palmerston  in  1859.  In  1861 
he  was  created  Earl  RusBoll,  and  became  again 
Prime  Minister  on  Palmerston's  death  in 
1866.  He  was  defeated  in  1866  on  the 
Reform  BiB,  and  resigned.  He  never  after- 
wards held  office,  though  he  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  politics,  and  in  1869 
introduced  a  bill  empowering  the  crown  to 
confer  life -peerages.  Earl  Russ<^ll  was  a 
Toluminoos  writer,  and  edited  himself  selec- 
tions from  his  Speechet  and  Se^tehet  with 
ittttodactioau,  2  vtds.,  1870. 

BuMiUtWiLUAM,  LoBoJi.  1639,  i.  1 68&, 
tiie  third  son  ol  the  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford, 
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appears  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition 
towards  the  close  of  the  Long  Parliament  of 
Charles  11.  He  commenced  the  attack  upon 
the  Duke  of  York  which  led  up  to  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  hy  moving  an  address  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  Nov.  4,  1678,  that 
the  duke  should  be  removed  froin  the  royal 
councils.  Bo  popular  was  ha  in  the  country, 
that  at  the  general  eleotitHi  in  1679  he  was 
chosen  for  two  counties.  He  was  nominated 
a  member  of  the  Privy  Coiuxcil  as  reoi^antsed 
by  Temple,  but  it  was  impossible  that  a 
council  containing  such  di»c<uxlant  elements 
should  work  together,  and  the  Whig  leaders 
npeediljr  soo^  thdr  dismisMJ.  Dunnf  tiie 
Exclusion  Bill  debates  Bossell  was  jwaotically 
leader  of  the  House,  and  it  was  ho  who  took 
up  the  bill  to  the  Lords  (Nov.  16,  1680). 
But  the  court  was  viotorious,  and  in  1683 
took  revenge  by  accusing  RumoU  of  partici- 
pation in  Uie  Bye  House  Plot,  Uiougn  it  is 
almost  certain  uiat  Bussell  and  his  friends 
had  mereljr  discussed  the  pOBsibility  of  a 
ular  agitation  for  a  new  Parliament,  and 
not  contemptete  the  employment  of  force. 
He  was  bied  for  high  treason  at  the  Old 
Bailey  on  July  13,  1683,  declared  guilty,  and 
executed  on  Uie  2lBt,  refusing  to  the  last,  in 

Sate  of  Um  arguments  of  TillotMHi  and 
umet,  to  aasent  to  the  dortriae  of  moti- 
leditance. 

Burnet,  BM.  of  hi*  Om  Tim»;  Banke,  BM. 
«fSrtg.,  ir. ;  HaoMiiaj,  Sid.  ^  Mug. 

&iuina»  Rbutiohs  with.  During  the 
Uid^  Agw  there  were  practically  no  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  barbarous 

kingdom  of  the  Czars.  The  English  captain, 
Ch^icellor,  began  in  15S3  both  commercial 
dealings  by  his  voyage  to  the  White  Sea,  and 
diplomatic  intercourse  by  bearing  to  Moscow 
a  letter  of  Queen  Mary  to  Ivau  the  Ter- 
rible. In  1568  this  miseion  bore  fruit  in 
Ivan's  propMal  of  a  commercial  treaty  giving 
exclusive  rights  to  "RngTiah  merchant^  and 
a  political  alliance  against  Poland  and 
Sweden  ;  but  neither  of  these  were  ever  exe- 
cuted. In  1645  Alexis  Mikhailovitoh  sent 
Oersim  Doktourof  to  England ;  but  on  finding 
the  king  to  whom  he  was  accredited  a  prisoner 
of  his  own  subjects,  the  envoy  withdrew  in 
disgust,  and  the  execution  of  Charles  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  expulsion  of  English  merchants 
from  Russia.  Jdtor  the  Restoration,  the  em^ 
bassy  of  Lord  Oirlisle  restored  diidomatic  re- 
lations (1663)-;  butnothing  of  any  importance 
happened  until  Peter  the  Great's  famous  visit 
to  EngLind  in  1697.  The  distant  friendship 
of  the  two  nations  was  readily  broken  in 
1717  by  the  coalition  of  Peter  with  Charies 
XII.  and  Alberont,  with  the  intention,  among 
other  objects,  of  depriving  Hanover  of  Bremen 
and  Verden,  and  of  helping  the  Pr^nder  to 
the  English  throne.  But  Uiese  projects  soon 
passed  away,  and  on  the  whole  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  were 


maintained  lor  the  ff^f^^  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  dose  allianoe  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  notion  that  the  d&- 
veiopment  of  Russia  would  help  in  keeping 
down  France  and  its  northern  ally  Sweden, 
the  oopimon  pdioy  of  maintaining  the 
footiffli  in  power  in  the  latter  oonntxy, 
and  the  importance  of  the  trade  between 
the  two  nations,  all  helped  to  establiA 
their  alliance.  In  1748  the  advance  of  a 
Russian  force  secured  for  England  and  her 
allies  the  Peace  of  Aachen.  But  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  Russia  did  her  best  to  overthrow 
England's  ally,  Prussia.  Yet  Chatham  always 
maintained  the  policy  of  the  Rnauan  alliaikDe, 
and  in  1769  England  assisted  the  fleet  ol 
Alexis  Orlof  in  its  long  voyaxe  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  aid  <^  the  revoUed  Greeks, 
and  an  Englishman  conducted  the  fire-ships 
whiob  desboyed  the  Turkiah  fleet  in  the 
Bay  of  Tcheime.  Le«  justifiable  was  the 
acquiesoeooe  cm  the  part  of  England  in  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1774 ; 
which  was  ill  requited  by  Catherine  n.*s 
abandonment,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  her  reign, 
of  the  English  alliance  in  favour  of  a 
connection  with  France.  Thus,  in  1780, 
Catherine  jmned  the  Armed  Nentndify. 
Little  kn  toEensive  to  England  was  her  okas 
alliance  wiSi  Joseph  II.,  whose  policy  in  the 
Netherlands  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
that  of  the  X^lish.  The  younger  Pitt  was 
the  first  English  statesman  who  took  np  that 
position  of  hostility  to  Russia  which  in  later 
times  became  so  general.  While  Fox  elo- 
quently pleaded  for  a  continuance  of  the  old 
connection,  Pitt  formed  an  alliance  with 
Poland,  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  against  the 
"  Colossus  of  the  North  ; "  but  his  threats 
were  vain  to  prevent  Russia's  triumph  in  the 
Turkish  war,  and  the  inglorious  defeat  of 
GustavuB  III.  of  Sweden.  The  struggle 
against  revolutionaty  France  brought  back, 
however,  the  old  relations.  Catherine  in  her 
old  age  was  content  with  denouncing  the 
Revolution.  Paul  I.  joined  the  Second  Coali> 
tion,  and  in  1799  English  and  Rosman  troops 
joined  to  fight  an  unsuccessful  campaign  ra 
Holland,  which  led  to  mutual  jealousies  and 
recriminations.  As  a  result  Taul  formed  a  doss 
connectiwi  with  his  hero  Napoleon,  and  estab- 
lished a  second  Armed  Nentmity  in  the  north. 
After  Paul's  murder,  Alexander  I.  joined 
the  next  coalition,  but  from  1807  to  1812  his 
alliance  with  Napoleon  isolated  England  and 
allowed  the  establishment  of  the  Continental 
System.  .After  1815  the  Tory  government 
kept  up  a  friendship  with  the  instigator  oi 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  judicious  ptduqr  of 
Canning  of  joining  with  Russia  to  obtaio 
the  liberties  of  Greece,  was  ignored  by  the 
nunistry  which  called  Navarino  an  untoward 
event.  The  triumph  of  Liberalism  in  Eog- 
land,  the  sympathy  excited  by  the  Polish 
insurgents,  the  antagonism  of  interest  in  the 
Levant^  aiut  boCon  Isng,  in  Alia  m  mlL 
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gnwiuaHj  produced  a  settled  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  conntiies,  Gniminating  in  the 
OrimeaB  War,  and  nearly  leading  to  a  second 
floqplodon  in  1877.    [Cuiiuam  Wak.] 

Hamnann,  QmAienta  dei  Bumiiehm  8tMt»,  and 
Banbaod,  HiaL  of  Btmia,  are  gooi  geueral 
aooounta  of  BosaUn  history.  See  tba  Haklujt 
SooietT't  pnblioationB,  espeoiallj  Fletcher 'a 
JIuMia,  Horgley'a  AiM>i«.  aad  Lard  Corliala's 
MtHMan  of  Thr*t  Bmtaatiu  for  tlie  earij  rela- 
ttow.  SahnTbr,  UJi  tf  Pvter  th4  OrmU; 
KtntfiBkm,  AiVMwa     tht  OrbmM. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

&llthTail,  Albzahdbr  (the  Master  ot 
Ckiwrie),  conspired,  with  his  brother,  the  Earl 
ot  Gowrie,  to  kidnap  Kin^  James  VI.  at 
Oowrie  Hpuae,  and  to  &mvGy  him  by  sea  to 
Fastcastle  {16O0).  Ruthven  having  prevailed 
upon  the  king  to  visit  his  brother's  castle, 
attacked  him  there,  but  wtm  himself  stain  by 
the  king's  retainers.  This  aflsir  is  known  as 
the  Gowrie  Oonspinqy. 

SnfhTem,  The  Buo  of  (August,  1581], 
was  tiio  name  given  to  a  plot  formed  against 
Lennox  and  Arran.  the  favourites  of  James  VI., 
which  was  earned  out  by  seizing  the  young 
kinf  at  Castle  Ruthven,  and  committing  him 
to  the  cban^  of  the  conspirators.  In  1&82  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  which  the 
thanks  of  the  naUon  were  voted  to  the  Earls 
of  Gowrie,  Mar,  and  Glencaim  for  their 
roBCUO  of  the  king  from  his  obnoxious 
ministers.  In  1-583,  however,  James  wishing 
to  recover  his  freedom,  collected  a  body  of 
troops  under  Argy le  and  Huntly,  and  defeated 
the  Ruthvoa  party,  and  Gowrie  was  execnted 
(1684). 

Butland,  Chablis  MAitims,  Dukb  of 
(ft.  17M,  d.  1787),  was  appointed  Vioeroy  of 
Irebnd  by  Pitt  in  1788.  He  found  Inland 
in  a  state  bontering  on  open  rebellion.  His 
flmuteea,  however,  prevented  a  proposed 
congress  from  meeting  (1784);  and,  though 
unable  to  carry  the  conmiercial  treaty,  he  put 
down  the  Whiteboy  insurrection,  and  restored 
internal  quiet.  He  was  very  popular,  and 
was  much  lamented  wh«i  he  died. 

Sntlaad,  Hbnrt  Maknbbs,  2kd  Earl  of 
{d.  1663),  was  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
condemnation  of  Lord  Beymour  of  Sudcly, 
by  bringing  forward  evidence  of  his  designs 
against  his  brother,  the  Protector.  In  1549 
ho  was  employed  in  the  relief  of  Haddington, 
which  was  beingbesiegedby  the  French  ;  and 
in  1663  was  imprisoned  for  a  diort  time  as  a 
Bupporter  of  I«dy  Jane  Grey.  In  1568  he 
ooUected  a  small  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Calais, 
bat  was  too  late  to  save  the  town. 

By*  Howe  Plot,  The  (1683),  is  the 
Mme  given  to  a  oonspiisiiiy  f  onned  by  some  of 
the  extTMne  Whigs  in  Charles  IL's  mgn,  after 
tbeCailureof  the  Exclusion  Bill;  itsobject  was 
Me  murder  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  YoA. 
^  Mag  was  to  have  bem  murdered  at  a 
pUM  called  the  Rye  House,  in  Hertftsdshiie; 


but  the  plot  never  came  to  anything,  and  was 
revealed  to  the  court  by  tnitois  among  those 
ooncumed  in  it  It  is  not  probable  that  the 
prominent  Whig  leaders  were  privy  to  this 
scheme,  which  was  chiefly  formed  by  Rumbold 
and  some  of  the  more  violent  and  obscure 
memben  <^  the  party.  But  William,  Lord 
Russell,  Algernon  Hidney,  and  the  Earl  (d 
Essex  were  arrested  for  complicity  in  it. 
Essex  died  in  the  Tower,  probably  by  his  own 
hand ;  Russell  was  condemned  on  the  evidence 
of  one  witness  and  executed,  together  with 
Sidney  (July  21,  1683),  at  whose  trial  unpub- 
liahed  writings  of  his  own  were  admitted  ai 
evidence  against  him. 

Xaoaolaj,  Higt.     Bng.;  Bomet,  BiaL  of  kU 
Own  Tims  j  Jfmoin  oj  tTtlUam,  jbord  JtiiMM. 

Kymer,  Thomaa  (fi.  1639,  d.  1714), 
was  bom  at  Northallerton,  and  educated  at 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll^ie,  Cambridge.  He  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn  in  166ti.  He  wrote 
several  dramas,  tnuulationB,  and  works  on 
constitntitmal  hirtonr.  In  1692  he  reowved 
the  appmntment  of  historiographer  royaL 
Rymer  died  in  poverty,  and  was  buriea  in 
St.  Clement  Banes  Church.  Rymer's  ohiflt 
intereet  to  the  student  of  English  history  is 
his  connection  with  the  work  called  Fadera. 
Earljr  in  Uie  seventeenth  centory  began  tite 
pnbhcatitm  upmt  the  Continent  of  general 
collectiona  ot  treaties,  such  as  that  of  G<ddast 
(Frankfort,  1607—14).  Bnch  worin  beoame 
very  popuhir,  and  tbe  CW«t  Jmrit  GrnOw 
JHplomatioM  of  Leibnita  (1693)  seems  to  have 
•oggested  to  Halifax  and  Somers  the  ad- 
viaabilify  of  publishing  a  similar  collection 
for  England  at  the  national  expense.  The 
government  accepted  the  proposal,  and  en- 
trusted the  work  to  &nner.  llw  flnt  volnme 
wasinnedin  1704.  ^fteeovolumesai^ieaTed 
during  Rymer's  life^e,  and  five  snbse- 
qnently ;  and  the  Redn*  immediately  became 
one  of  the  prime  sources  of  Knglirii  history 
for  the  period  it  covers  (1101 — 1654).  It  is  a 
very  valuable  c<dlection,  containing  an  im- 
moise  number  of  teaatiei,  dotrters,  and  oflier 
docQBsnta. 

It  is  necessary  enefunr  to  cUstlDralsh  tbe 
vMfona  dittoos :—(!.)  Origuud,  IS  toU.,  ed. 
^nter  aTOt-^ms),  the  later  volnmes  depwtiaK 
from  the  original  plan,  and  iucloding  a  latse 
numfaar  of  docnmenti  which  tonoh  oulr  domesUe 
■IWrs  J  leth  vol.  (1715),  Mepared  from  Kymer'a 
papera  1^  hia  awiBtant,  SSDOerBon,  who  edited 
the  remaining  volnmea ;  17th  (1717),  tbe  lut  two 
being  still  more  misctdlaneooa  in  the  character  ot 
theircontants.  An  18th  tqL  appeared  flret  in  ITK 
bnt  was  withdrawn  on  aoooant  ot  tbe  remon- 
etianoes  of  the  Commons  aminat  the  breach  of 

Jrlvilege  committed  br  ^nting  port  of  their 
immia;  it  wae  reoaDed  and  niwned  aTSlL 
Two  mora  votnmes  were  pnbliehed  in  1732  and 
1735.  Chorchfll  pnbliehed  the  flret  17  vols: 
Tonaou  the  laat  three,  (li.)  Timinn'i  (1727— 
1789),  a  reprint  of  the  finrt  17  vols.  (ed.  HolmM), 
pnUUbsd  br  Toiwon  thmattb  snbaariptfan. 
liO.)  a<v««7l737— 1745),  an  action  of  tbTflrrt 
17  vola.,with  HolmWscofreetione.aiidor  Smdou 
bob's  three  Iwt  vola,,  pablishaA  In  W  vols,  at  the 
Hagae,  with  an  ta|pg«tat  aMdimnt 
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Buiu.  (iv.)  Bword  Commiwton  (181S— 1830),  3 
TOuTln  6  parts,  and  a  portiou  of  4tli  vol.  oovering 
Ute  peiiod  down  to  1383,  with  addiiionB.  To 
thoM  niuat  be  ftdded  :  (v.)  S|ft(abiu<tf  Fosdarn,  in 
knriiab,  Sir  Thos.  Bvdy,  S  vob^  (11)60—^2), 
focBecord Cunuuiaaion,  lu  the  preuxea  to  ihia 
iMMrt  valuable  work  a  (nil  aooouut  and  oritioiam 
la  ciTen  the  variona  editions. 
"  [W.  J.  A.] 

Bynriek,  Ths  Tubatt  of  (Sept.  10, 
1697;,  termiiutted  the  war  which  had  begun 
in  1689  between  France  and  the  coaUlion 
composed  of  the  Empire,  jSpain,  England, 
Brandenburg,  and  Holland.  Ixuia  had  opened 
negotiationa  in  1696,  but  the  other  powers 
had  broken  them  oS.  At  length,  in  March 
(1697),  the  French  plenipotentiaries  as- 
sembled at  the  Hague,  ukose  of  the  ooalition 
at  Delft,  and  conferences  weie  held  at  Rys- 
wick.  Bnt,  impatient  of  delay,  Xxmis  and 
William  appointed  Marshal  BuutBers  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  hold  private  meetings 
together.  Terma  of  peace  were  concluded 
(July  6).  Spain  and  the  Emperor  refused  to 
agree  to  tlwm;  but  Spain  soon  gave  way, 
and  on  Sept.  10  the  treaty  was  concluded 
between  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Eng- 
luid.  The  terms  were  that  France  ehould 
acknowledjge  William  as  King  of  England, 
Aone  as  his  successor,  and  that  all  aasiatanoe 
should  be  withdrawn  from  James.  France 
also  surrendered  all  conquests  made  since  the 
Trea^  of  Kimeguen,  and  placed  the  chief 
fbrtreeees  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  hands 
of  Dnb^  garrisons.  A  month  later,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Louis  and  the  Em- 
peror. France  restored  all  towns  captured  since 
the  Treaty  of  Nimeguen,  with  the  exception  of 
Strashui^,  together  with  Freibur{^  Brmaaoh, 
Philipsbui^,  and  the  French  fortifications  on 
the  nght  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Lorraine  was 
restraed  to  its  duke,  who,  however,  granted  a 
passage  through  his  dominions  for  French 
troops.  The  Saector  of  Cologne  was  tecog- 
niaed,  and  the  rights  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  upon  the  Fmatinate  compromised  for 
mmey.  "The  Prince  of  Orange,"  says 
Banke,  "who  was  formerly  spokoa  of  con- 
temptuously as  the  little  lord  of  Breda,  had 
won  himself  a  position  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  mightiest  monarch  the  western 
wttt-ld  had  seen  for  many  a  century  was  com- 
pdled  to  give  way." 

Banke.  HM.  of  Aiff. ;  Kodt  and  Soboell. 

s 

8a,  Boh  Pantalbov,  hrother  of  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  in  London,  killed  a  man  in 
a  fray  (Nov.  22,  1663).  He  took  refuge  at 
the  embassy,  where  it  was  maintained  that 
he  was  responsible  only  to  his  own  sovereign. 
Arrested  and  tried,  and  induced  to  plead 
by  the  ttireat  of  the  peint  forte  et  dtm,  ha 
was  condemned.  Cromwell,  while  pardoning 
hu  aooomplieei^  was  mexnablB  against  the 


prindpoL  On  July  10  Sa  was  executed, 
amidst  great  popuh^  rejoicings.  Crconwdl'i 
firm  government  was  no  reepecter  of  persou^ 
and  not  even  the  divinity  which  hedged 
ambassadors  sufiered  them  to  violate  tha 
municipal  law  of  the  state  in  which  they  were 
sojourning. 

fitotolHdi;  SohKtar,  GaMkichta  mi PmIivI. 

Saadnt  AH  {d.  1814),  the  brother  of  Asaf* 
u]-Dowlah,  was  by  a  treaty  made  by  Sir  Jc^a 
Shore  in  1788  assigned  the  vacant  throne  of 
Oude,  upon  terms  which  gave  the  Engliih 
the  right  of  gairisoning  the  important  plBce^ 
and  complet^y  subjected  Oude  to  the  &igliih 
power.  Saadnt  An  rapidly  became  so  un- 
popular that  he  lost  all  control  over  his  own 
troops,  who,  while  usdess  for  the  defence  of 
Oud£,  remained  a  source  of  great  expense. 
After  the  insurrection  of  Vizier  AJi,  whidi 
had  to  be  put  down  by  British  troops,  Lord 
Wellesley  insisted  peremptorily  on  their 
dismissal.  In  1600  the  Nawab  announced 
that  he  intended  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
one  ttt  his  sfmt.  Lord  Wellesley  informed 
him  that  he  would  consent  to  the  abdica- 
tion provided  it  was  made  in  favonr_  of 
the  Company.  The  Nawab  thereupon  with- 
drawing his  abdication.  Lord  Wellealey 
ordered  him  to  choose  between  the  ceeaiai  a 
the  whole  or  part  of  his  dominions.  After 
trj'ing  every  possible  means  of  escape,  the 
Trea^  of  Lucknow  was  concluded  (Nov,  10, 
1801).  Its  provisions  were  that  the  Visier 
should  cede  a  large  territory,  and  in  retnni 
ahonld  be  released  from  all  future  demand 
on  account  of  Oude  or  its  dependencies ;  that 
the  Company  ahonld  always  protect  and  de- 
fend the  Yuaer,  and  that  he  should  only 
support  a  few  of  his  own  troops  for  revenne 
purposes ;  that  the  Engliah  ahonld  guatantn 
to  him  bis  remaining  territories ;  tbat  in  the 
exerciee  of  his  authority  he  should  in  all  cases 
be  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  the 
Company.  On  Jan.  10,  1802,  Lord  Wellesley 
and  the  Vizier  met  at  Cawnpore,  where  As 
former  insisted  on  audi  a  reform  in  tiie  sa- 
ministiation  of  Oude  as  shoold  remove  ^ 
evils  and  abuses  which  had  so  long  corrupted 
all  the  state  machinery.  Vaiious  mooa- 
strances  were  at  intervals  addressed  to  him 
on  his  government,  especiaBy  during  I**d 
Minto's  administration,  but  he  had  no  mind 
for  refonns  which  wonld  embatnas  his  h- 
rangementi  and  enrtail  his  reveoQe.  He 
died  in  1814. 

ma.  Bid.  oflndU;  WMt  J"*'"'*" 

BalMrfe,  King  ot  the  East  Saxcmi,  and  I 
nephew  of  Etheltert,  King  ot  Kent,  receiwl  | 
Christianity  from  Augustine,  and  mstituted 
the  bishopric  of  London  with  MeUitus  for  itj 
first  bishop.    On  his  death,  bis  sons  relapsed 
into  heathraisoL 

8m  and  8oe  v*s  on  Anglo-Saxon  phiae*i 
alio  extensively  used  in  the  Nmau  pmodt 
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meaning  the  right  at  jniudiotion  podDWod 
by  private  individuab.  When  extensive 
tracts  of  fblkland  were  tamed  in  bookUnd, 
in  favooT  of  churuhes,  monaBtic  bodies^  or 
private  individuals,  such  jurisdiction  as  had 
been  previously  vested  in  the  Inng,  in  or  oat 
of  the  popular  courts,  was  transferred  to  the 
recipient  of  the  grant.  Where  previously 
the  royal  officers  had  sat  in  judgment,  ths 
lord  or  the  lord's  reeves  now  sat ;  and  the 
profits  of  the  jurisdiction  now  went,  not  to 
the  national  exchequer,  but  to  that  of  the 
lord.  And,  as  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  times 
the  tendency  was  for  all  folklaud  to  pass  into 
bookland,  "  the  national  courts  became  more 
and  more  the  courts  of  the  landowners.  The 
ancient  process  was  retained,  but  exerdsed 
by  men  who  derived  their  title  from  the  new 
source  of  justice."  (Stubbs.)  The  grants  of 
»ae  and  toe  did  not  as  a  rule  give  immunity 
from  the  county  courts,  though  the^  did  from 
the  hundred  courts.  They  became,  in  i&ct,  the 
basiB  of  the  later  manor  court  leet,  which 
exennsed  petty  criminal  lariBdioticm  anr  the 
tenants  <n  the  manor.  The  name  is  derived 
from  two  words,  one  of  which  (men)  properly 
means  a  thing,  and  so  presumably  a  thing  in 
dispute  and  litigation ;  the  other  (tocn), 
jurisdiction.  But,  as  Bishop  Stubbs  says, 
*'  the  form  is  an  alliterative  jingle  which  will 
not  bear  close  analysis." 

Stnliba,  Onut.  ffiri.,  I.  §  73 ;  ElUs,  Introduc 
tte»  to  Djmwdoy. 

Saohererell,  Hbnkt,  D.D.  {d.  mi), 
the  son  of  a  Low  Church  clergyman,  entered 
the  Church,  and  early  attached  himself  to 
the  school  of  Laud.  He  became  a  fellow  of 
llagdalen  College,  Oxford.  In  1705  he  was 
elected  chaplain  irf  St  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
In  November,  1710,  he  preached  his  celebrated 
sermon  on  '*  The  Perils  of  False  Brethren  both 
in  Church  and  State,"  a  tirade  against  the 
Revolution  principles,  Dissenters,  and  the 
^Vhig  ministry,  especially  Godolphin,  whom 
he  attacked  under  the  name  of  Volpone,  or 
Old  Fox.  It  is  said  that  40,000  copies  of 
thn  sermon  were  sold.  The  ministry  were 
natonlly  angry,  and  Sunderland  proposed  that 
Sacheverell  should  be  impeached.  The  idea 
was  taken  up  by  Godolphin,  but  opposed 
by  Scnners  and  Marlborough  Sacheverell's 
answer  to  the  articles  was  uncompromis- 
ing. The  Commons  foolishly  resolved  to 
attend  Westminster  Hall  in  a  body.  The 
trial  lasted  three  weeks.  It  was  soon  very 
evident  that  the  sympathies  of  the  populace 
were  all  on  his  side.  "  Sacheverell  and  the 
Church ;  "  became  a  popular  cry.  At  the  close 
of  the  trial,  Sacheverell  read  an  eloquent 
defence,  supposed  to  have  been  written  for 
him  by  Atterbury.  The  Lords  deolared  him 
guilty  by  sixty^nine  to  fifty-two.  He  was 
sospeaded  for  three  years,  and  his  sermon 
was  hanxt  by  the  common  hangman ;  but  a 
motion  that  he  should  be  incapable  of  prefer^ 
ment  was  thrown  oat.    Tba  sentence  was 


o(mmdered  an  acquittal;  a  living  was  bestowed 
on  him  in  Wales,  and  his  journey  thither 
was  like  a  royal  progress.  The  queen  saw 
how  uDp(^nlar  the  ministry  had  become,  and 
hence  was  encouraged  to  onrry  out  her  plans 
for  its  overthrow.  [Anne.]  After  the  period  of 
Sacheverell's  Buspennoo  was  over,  the  queen 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
HoIbonL  His  first  sermon,  on  ttie  text, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  he  sold  for  £100.  The  Com- 
mons, to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  previous  ministry,  appointed  him 
to  preach  before  them  on  Asc^ision  Day. 
Burnet's  views  of  lus  character  are  hardly 
overdrawn :  **  He  was  a  bold,  insolent  man, 
with  a  very  small  measore  of  religion,  virtue, 
learning,  or  good  sense ;  but  he  resolved  to 
force  himself  into  popularity  and  preferment 
by  the  most  petulant  railings  at  Diseenteis 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  sev^al  sermons  and 
libels,  written  without  chastenees  of  style  or 
liveliness  of  expression." 

Btatan,Edg%     QuMnAvMt;  Bojer,  ^mmIsi 
Bonat,  Hi*t  <tf  Ml  Oum  Timt. 

Backef  ■  HarboBr,  Thb  Bapiu  or 

(1813),  was  fought  on  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  !^glish  and  Canadians  under  Sir  Qeoige 
PrevoBt,  and  the  Americans  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Brown.  The  advantage 
lay  with  the  Americans. 

SaelcTiUe,  Lord  Georoe  (i.  1716,  d. 
1785),  was  the  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Dorset. 
He  served  at  the  battles  of  Dettingeo  and 
Fontenoy,  and  fought  under  the  Doke  of 
Cumberlaiid  at  Culloden.  In  1733  he  was 
sent  as  secretary  to  Ireland,  and  quarrelled 
with  the  Speaker,  Boyle.  In  1758  he  refused 
the  command  on  the  coast  of  Britanny,  prefer^ 
ring  to  serve  in  Inlanders,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "tired  of  buccaneering."  He  com- 
manded the  English  and  German  cavalry-  on 
the  right  of  the  allies  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and  when 
orders  were  sent  him  to  charge,  he  obstinately 
xetosed  to  do  so,  affecting  to  misnnderatonil 
the  order,  probably  from  motives  of  jealousy. 
Aher  enduring  several  slights  from  Ferdi- 
nand, he  resigned  his  command,  and  on  his 
return  home,  a  conrt-martial  adjudged  him 
unfit  to  serve  in  any  military  capacity.  On 
the  death  of  G^eorge  II.,  he  attempted  to 
Tstom  to  oourt.  In  the  year  1760  he  was 
elected  member  for  Hythe;  and  in  1762  we 
find  him  complaining  of  the  expoisea  of 
the  war.  In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1770,  in  consequence  of 
inheriting  an  ratate,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Germain.  In  the  following  year  he  fought  a 
duel  with  Oovemor  Johnrtone.  In  1776  he 
was  made  Secretaiy  of  State  tor  the  Colonies, 
but  his  military  knowledge  and  takttto  ill- 
atoned  for  his  rash  and  violent  temper.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  sabordinatoB,  eqwdaUy 
&r  Ouy  Csrleton  and  Sir  William  Hove,  oiu 
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in  1778  threatened  to  resign,  in  a  fit  of  anger 
on  Carleton'8  being  appointed  Governor  of 
Qtaiiemont.  He  Baperintended  the  prepara- 
tiona  for  the  American  War.  In  the  year 
1782,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  him,  the 
ministry  persuaded  the  king  to  raise  him  to 
the  peerage.  There  was  great  outcry  at  this, 
and  his  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Ixirds 
was  an  attempt  to  remove  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  at  Hinden.  We  subsequently  find 
him  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the  king 
was  his  own  minister.  Lord  Sackville 
man  of  undoubted  talents  and  great  am' 
but  of  a  violent  temperament,  which 
turn  to  ill'jndged  courses. 

'VTalpole,  Jftmoin  ;  Kraoodl.  Hut.  d«  Fro\ 
Leekr.Uut.  <if  tht  MigkUmth  OmMryj 
hop^  HM.  ^  Snf. 

SacltTiUe,  Sir  RicHARn  (d.  1&66),  the 
fatiier  of  thn  famous  Lord  Bucnchurst,  was  a 
man  of  great  financial  abilities,  which  he  so 
made  nse  of  to  his  own  advantafo  as  to  gain 
the  nickname  of  "  Fill  Sack."  Under  Queen 
Mary  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  ChanceUor  of 
tiie  Court  of  Augmentations ;  onder  Eliza- 
beth, a  Ftotestant,  and  Cauuaodlor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Mlair's  Cam  (1867).  Mr  James 
Sadleir,  member  for  l^pperary,  had  been 
deeply  concerned  with  his  brother,  John 
Sadleir,  member  for  Sligo,  in  a  series  of 
fraudulent  banking  toansactiona.  On  the 
discovery,  John  Sadleir  committed  suicide 
and  James  Sadleir  fled.  The  latter  was 
thereupon  formally  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons  (Feb.  19)  on  Uie  motion  of  the 
Attorney-General  fcur  Ireland. 

A.  K.  SnUlTan,  Smp  Inlmd,          ziv.,  zv. 

Sadler,  Sib  Ralph  (A.  1607,  d.  1687),  a 
prot^g£  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  was  mnch 
thought  of  by  Hemy  VIII.  for  the  skill  and 
abili^  which  he  displayed  as  a  diplomatist. 
In  1639  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  James 
v.  of  Scotland,  to  endeavour  to  detach  him 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  and  to  aid  the 
caose  of  the  Reformed  religion  in  Scotland, 
and  fulfilled  his  mission  with  such  discretion, 
that  Henry  appointed  him  one  of  the  twelve 
councillors  who  were  to  assist  hia  executors 
in  the  government  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  TI.  In  1.H7  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself;  while  in  1649  he  aided  in  Buppros 
sing  Ket's  rebellion.  *<  The  able  and  truthful 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler "  became  one  of  Elizabeth's 
most  trusted  diplomatic  agents,  and  a  stroni^ 
Puritan,  and  was  often  employed  in  Scotch 
negotiations.  In  1569  he  was  sent  to  the 
Scotch  border  with  instructions  "  to  treat  in 
all  secTOcy  with  any  manner  of  persons  in 
ScoUand  nir  the  union  of  the  realms,"  and  to 
assist  the  Protestant  party  with  secret  sums 
of  money.  He  was  one  of  the  English  com- 
misaianers  at  the  Trraty  of  Leith  (1660),  and 
in  1668  was  on  the  oommission  id  Yoik 


on  ^occasion  of  the  inquiryiiito  13m  anrds 
of  Damley.  In  1684—86  Sir  Balph  Sadki 
acted  as  gaoler  to  Mary  Queen  at  Scots  in 
Tutbury  Castle ;  but  foiuid  the  charge  of  her 
whom  "  he  hud  held  in  his  ainte  as  a  baby  " 
so  irksome,  that  he  petitioned  to  be  nnnmi. 
After  the  execution  of  Hary,  in  wboee  trial 
he  took  part,  he  was  again  sent  on  »  dipfe. 
matio  errand  to  Scotbnd  to  announee  to 
.lumes  VI.  his  mother's  death,  and  to  OfUn 
that  Elieabeth  was  in  no  way  to  blame,  xhis 
'  cHcate  mission,  which  he  auoceeafnlly  accoBt- 
lished,  was  his  last,  as  he  died  a  montk  or 
two  later. 

Foprra  of  Sir  Balvh  Sadltr  with  M«imair  ^ 
Sir  Walter  Soott  (1800) ;  Fionde,  SM.  S»t. 

Sadoolapore,  The  Battu  of  (Dec  3, 
1848),  was  fought  during  the  ^kh  War. 
After  the  failure  at  Raomuf|^:ur,  Lord  Qongh 
ordered  Sir  Joseph  Thackwdl  to  cross  iius 
Ch«iab  at  WuEeerabad  and  torn  the  Sikh 
pomtioiL  Shere  Bing  thereupon  withdrew 
from  Ramnuggnr,  and  the  two  armies  met  at 
the  viUa^  of  Sadoolaporet  For  two  hous 
the  British  sustained  the  fire  of  the  enemy 
without  returning  till  they  were  fully  in 
range,  when  their  aztiUery  opened  with 
deadly  etteiA.  The  Sikhs  retired  alowly,  and 
Sir  Joseph  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  R^low. 
1  he  ad\'ant^e  of  the  action  doubtless  rested 
with  Shore  Sing,  who  had  marched  awajr  at 
his  own  will  to  a  better  position,  hut  Lord 
Goughthouditii  to  claim  the  victoy.  {Bom 
Wam.] 

St>  Albans,  in  the  inunediate  nta^ 
bourhood  of  the  famous  Ronun  munidpiam 
of  Verulamium,  is  femous  as  the  site  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Benedictine  abbeys.  It  gains  its 
modem  name  from  Alban,  said  to  have  been 
martyred  there  under  Diodntian,  The  abbey 
was  eret-ted  in  his  honour  by  Offa  of  Mcrcia 
in  796.  The  town  dates  from  the  days  of 
Abbot  Ulfsif^e,  who  built  the  three  parish 
churches.  The  oppressions  of  the  abbots  led 
the  town  to  join  the  peasants'  revolt  of  1381. 
In  1466  and  1461  two  hattles  of  more  pofitiGBl 
than  military  importance  were  fought  betweoi 
the  Yorkists  and  Ijancastrians.  The  abbey 
church,  made  parochial  at  the  Dissolution,  hu 
recently  been  made  into  a  catbediaL 

St.  Albans,  Tkb  Fnsr  Battlv  of 
(1466),  was  the  first  engagement  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  It  was  brought  about  1^  the 
recovery  of  Hemy  VI.  in  1456,  and  the 
termination  of  York's  protactoiata  The 
Somers^  party  were  again  in  power,  and 
York,  seeing  Ins  influence  at  an  end,  deter* 
mined  to  secure  by  force  of  arms  the  down- 
fall of  Somerset.  Accordingly  he  oAectoa 
trooM  in  Oie  north  and  mnched  towards 
London.  The  king  advanced  in  force  to 
meet  him,  and  after  a  vain  attempt  at  nego- 
tiatton,  a  battle  followed  whidi,  thoa^^  ooly 
hstaag  half  aa  hour,  had  mmt  iKffftBat 
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resiHtfl.  Somerset  was  slam,  together  with 
other  LancastriaQ  noblea,  the  Id^  woonded, 
and  York  completely  victorioiu. 

8t.  Albans,  Thb  Second  Battli  or 
(1461),  was  fought  by  Qaeea  Ma^aret  and 
the  Laucaatriaiu  againBt  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. After  the  victory  at  Wakefield 
Margaret  marched  towarda  London,  and  waa 
met  at  St.  Albans  by  Warwick.  The  Um- 
castriana  mined  the  day,  the  king  waa  re> 
leased,  and  Warwick  compelled  to 
But  with  incredible  folly  tite  reBuUs  of  th« 
battle  irare  altogether  thnmnaw^.  London' 
was  not  oevnpied,  nor  ww  tiie  Earl  of  War- 
wick prerented  from  eOaeting  a  jtmotioB 
with  Edwiixd.  The  Lancaitriaiu  retired  to 
the  norU^  and  within  a  {ortnif^  the  Yortiats 
were  in  poweaaioa  of  London,  and  Edward 
raoogniBed  aa  king. 

St.  Albans,  Ths  Cockoil  or  (Ang.  4, 
1213),  was  one  of  the  general  oonndls  <^ 
John's  reign.  It  ia  extremely  important  in 
conBtitutKNoal  history  as  a  atep  in  the  pro- 
pT^ae  of  ttie  representative  system,  nnce 
it  was  attended,  not  merely  ov  the  great 
barons,  but  by  representativefl  (the  reeve  and 
four  others)  of  Uie  poople  of  ^s  towss  in 
the  royal  demesne.  The  Council  was  odled 
by  the  Jnatieiar  Gteoffrey  Fits-Peter,  who 
promised  to  abide  by  the  laws  of  Benry  I. 
henceforth.  In  the  same  year,  in  a  sommons 
to  a  GoHncil  at  Oxford  (of  the  nroeeedings  of 
whicii  there  is  no  record ;  indeeq,  it  is  posnble 
that  it  noTcr  met),  each  of  the  dieimi  ia  or- 
dered to  send  foordiaoreet  men  from  his  shire. 

St.  Albans,  Fhancis  Bacon,  Viscount 
(A.  1661, 4. 1626],  often  called  (though  (tf  coarse 
incnrecUy)  Lonn  Baooh,  was  the  son  of  Six 
Nidiolas  Baoon,  LordKeqier  under  EIKmbeth. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  at  rixteen 
he  became  a  member  of  Qray's  Inn,  and  went 
to  France  in  the  retinue  of  His  BngUdi 
ambassador.  Sir  Amyas  Paalet.  Here  he 
stayed  a  couple  of  years,  until  he  was  recalled 
to  Inland  by  the  death  of  his  father.  Left 
with  but  scanty  means,  he  now  applied  himself 
aasidnottsly  to  the  study  of  law,  and  began 
that  long  straggle  for  prefenuemt  in  which 
was  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  In 
1684  he  entered  Parliament,  and  in  1M6 
became  a  Bencher.  But  tor  some  years  after 
this  he  made  no  raogreas.  Lord  Burldgh,  to 
whom  he  natuiaAy  looked  for  asriatance— for 
the  Treasorer  had  married  the  sister  of 
Bacon's  mother — distrosted  Um,  and  paid 
no  attention  to  his  ft«quent  appeals;  while 
the  younger  Cecil  waa  probably  jealoos  of  his 
cousin's  ability,  and  constantly  tlirew  obstacles 
in  hit  way.  In  1A93,  however,  Bacon's 
Iriaid^p  with  Essex  seemed  about  to  open 
to  him  the  path  to  distinction.  Tho  place  of 
Attorney-General  became  vacant,  ana  Essex 
demanded  it  for  him,  but  in  vain;  for  the 
snlhienoe  of  the  OaoUe  wm  Tiotoiioii%  and 


their  nominee  Coke  waa  appointed.  From 
this  time  dates  that  bitter  rivalry  between 
Bacon  and  the  great  master  of  the  common 
law,  which  was  ultimately  to  bring  about  the 
fall  of  both.  Essex  failed  ev^  to  gain  for 
his  friend  the  Sohcitor'a  place,  and  attempted 
to  console  him  by  the  gift  of  an  estate  worth 
some  £1,890.  Yet  in  sfate  of  the  many 
services  Essex  had  rendered  to  him,  Baeen 
took  a  pnnntnent  part  on  the  tado.fd  the 
crowH  in  the  proaeention  of  the  earl  for  hirii 
i!*on,andwaa  employed  to  write  a  pam^uet 
Aty  the  action  of  the  government. 
James's  accession.  Bacon,  with  a  crowd 
[olh'irs,  was  knighted.  He  was  a  pm- 
:ut  figure  in  the  Parliament  of  1604, 
_  while  acting  as  spokesman  of  the  Cem- 
mons,  ^eosed  the  king  by  flattery,  and  by 
the  skill  with  which  he  arranged  com|N«- 
mises,  eqieciall^  in  the  matter  <tf  the  Buckrag- 
hamshire  election.  On  the  question  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  Bacon  heartily 
sympirilused  with  the  king;  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  np  the  proposals  to  he 
hud  before  the  commuBOT,  and  as  a  member 
of  it  argued  ably  in  support  of  James's  project. 
In  1606  he  married  Alice  Bamham,  an 
alderman's danghter.  In  Jane,  1607,  heat  lAeC 
gained  a  foothold  upon  the  ladder  of  promotion, 
and  became  Solicitor-GeneraL  As  such  his 
work  was  chiefly  of  a  routine  character ;  in 
the  Commons,  however,  he  took  »  leading 
put  in  the  diaoussionB  upon  the  Oreat 
Contvact.  After  BaUsbury's  death,  in  1613, 
Bacon  was  able  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  tibe  king,  and  hencefortJi  his  rapid  rise 
WHS  certain.  In  Oct.,  1613,  he  was  made 
Attomey-GIeneral ;  but  though  this  office 
gave  him  a  jnominent  [dace  among  the  royal 
ministers,  hu  work^was  but  to  carry  out  and 
defond  royal  decisions,  and  he  had  ne  »- 
flnenee  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  took  part  in  the  trials  of  Peocbam 
and  Somerset,  aefmded  the  benevolence  of 
1614 — 16,  and  assiBted  in  the  humiliation  of 
Chief  Justice  Coke  in  1616.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  gaming  the  favour  of  Buckin^^uun, 
Bacon  became  Lend  Keeper  in  March,  1617, 
in  Jan.,  1618,  Chancellor,  in  the  July  of 
the  same  year  Baron  Vendam,  and  in  Jan., 
1621,  Viscount  St.  Albans.  He  was  still 
a  mere  agent  of  the  government,  and  when 
he  chanced  anintentionally  to  offend  Bucking- 
ham in  the  matter  of  ttie  marriage  of  Cok^t 
daughter,  he  had  to  make  a  degradii^  snb- 
misgion. 

When  Parliament  met  in  Jantiary,  1621, 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  public  hostility  to 
the  Chancellor.   The  Commons  were  eager  to 

J*oin  the  king  in  a  contest  with  Spain,  but 
'ames  refused  to  declare  for  a  war  poKey ; 
whereupon  Qie  Commons  in  disgust  tunied 
to  the  diseonion  ot  domsstie  grievanoes. 
FoEemoat  amongst  these  were  the  monopoliei. 
An  attack  began  upon  the  referees,  those 
law  officers  (indoffing  Baoon]  and  othenv^ 
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had  certified  to  the  legality  of  the  monopolies ; 
and  Coke,  now  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Hoaae,  turned  the  assault  especially  upon 
the  Chancellor.  Meantime  a  committee  had 
been  sitting  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  Apparently  to  the  siix^iae 
of  the  world,  Bacon  was  in  March  accused 
of  having  received  bribes ;  the  Lords,  after 
faeariag  witnesses,  were  convinced  of  hia 
guilt ;  and,  what  is  most  strange  of  all,  Bacon 
made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but  threw 
himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lords  and  the 
kiug.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gardiner, 
who  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  most 
important  accusations  brought  against  him, 
that  *'  the  ohai^  that  Bacon  knowingly  and 
corruptly  sold  or  delayed  justice  falls  entirely 
to  the  ground.  The  only  possible  explanation 
of  his  conduct  is  that,  with  his  usual  careless* 
nees  of  forms,  he  contented  himself  with 
knowing  that  tiie  immediate  reception  of  the 
manay,  which  he  believed  hinumlf  to  have 
fairly  earned,  would  not  influence  his  dednon ; 
in  other  words,  that  without  a  corrupt  motive 
he  accepted  money  corruptly  tendered"  {JSut,, 
iv.  81).  Bacon  saw  that  the  attack  was  due 
to  political  animosity,  and  that  no  defence 
would  save  him ;  by  complete  submission  he 
might  escape  with  a  more  lenient  sentence. 
Moreover,  though  he  was  confident,  and  justly, 
of  his  own  int^rity,  he  could  not  fail  to  see 
how  evil  was  the  practice  which  he  had 
allowed  to  continue :   "  I  was  the  justest 

i'  udge  that  was  in  England  these  fifty  years, 
lut  it  was  the  justeat  censure  in  Parlia- 
ment that  was  ttieae  two  hundred  yean." 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  heavy  fine,  to 
impriaoament  daring  royal  pleasure,  to 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  office,  and  court. 
The  fine  was  remitted  and  Bacon  was  re- 
leased from  the  Tower  after  two  or  three 
dajrs'  imprisonment ;  but,  though  his  advice 
was  occasionally  sought  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  never  again  obtamed  office,  and 
spent  the  remaining  yean  of  bis  life  entirely 
in  literary  work. 

More  important,  peibaps,  than  the  events 
of  his  life  are  the  politiotd  theories  which 
he  consistently  advocated.  His  ideal,  was  a 
paternal  monarchy.  The  king,  aiming  at 
the  good  of  his  people,  able  to  employ  the 
wiaast  counsel loni,  and  possessed  of  wide 
information,  most  be  better  able  to  guide  the 
nation  aright  than  the  unorganised  body  of 
well-meaning  country  gentlemen  called  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  he  ought  to  use 
their  help  and  expUin  hia  purposes  to  tiiem. 
The  work  of  government  demanded  an  intel- 
lectual power  such  as  trained  statesmen  alone 
possessed ;  the  king,  unmoved  by  the  interests 
of  any  class,  could  provide  for  the  welfare  of 
all  classes  better  than  lawyers  or  squires. 
Yet  facts  proved  too  strong  for  Bacon,  as 
they  afterwards  proved  too  strong  for 
Strafford,  who  may  be  regarded  as  a  Btwon  in 
power.   Bacon  was  employed  as  a  useful 


tool ;  he  was  seldom  seriously  consolfed  oo 
important  mattets.  Mono  of  his  great  projects 
were  carried  out,  and  while  he  was  holdiBg 
up  in  many  a  carefully  written  state  papw 
the  picture  of  a  patriot  king,  the  country  wu 
being  governed  by  Buckingham.  Bacon's 
life  was  a  dual  one.  His  dominant  intersit 
was  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  bj  the 
new  way  which  he  could  teach  {Aiimm 
mmt  of  Learning,  1605;  Novum  Orgainm, 
1620).  There  will  always  be  a  qoestian  as  to 
the  rolation  between  Bacon's  active  and  speca- 
lative  life.  Probably  he  wished  for  power 
chiefly  because  it  would  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  great  plans  for  the  social  good, 
alike  in  poliiaos  and  philosophy ;  yet  he  was 
notwithont  a  real  londnMB  for  the  pomp  of 
office,  uid  for  pcditioal  Bounty  i(Mr  iti  own  sake. 

The  mais  moiom  of  information  abont  Bum 
are  his  Work*,  edited  with  most  rah»U« 
IntmdnoUoiu,  ke.,  hj  Speddiiw  and  Ellia.  Vcr 
BasoB  in  relation  to  tiia  historr  of  the  tfae, 
OazdiBer,  Hut.  of  Am.,  emecteUy  v<^  iv..  srart 
be  flonmlted.  Bsa  <uk>  Chariw  da  Bannuat, 
Boom  MFi«,  Jot  A  verv  usafnl  short  Uwrwlir 
fs  wiittsD  It  B.  W.  Cfanroli.  Eano  ruaut, 
Fran*  Boww  vott  Fmlam  wtd  JSaMolgtr, 
is  an  extaanBtivQ  otatemeat  of  Bacon's  ptfloie- 
phioal  position.  [W.  J.  A.] 

St.  Brioe's  Di^,  Thb  Mabsacbb  or 
(Nov.  13,  1002),  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned bv  the  report  that  the  Danes  in  Eng- 
land had  f<»med  a  plot  for  murdering  the 
king  and  the  Witan.  Accordingly  orden 
were  amt  forth  that  all  the  Danes  should  oe 
slain.  Mr.  Freeman  thinks  the  story  of  the 
massacre  has  been  greatly  exaggeiated,  and 
that  it  onlpr  included  those  Danes  who  had 
stayed  behind  from  Sweyn's  army. 

St.  CmrUaij  WiLUAH   of,   or  Saint 
Calais,  was  first  Prior  of  St.  Calais  in  Maine, 
and  then  Abbot  of  St.  Victor's  in  Le  Mans, 
and  ultimately  became  Bishop  of  Durham  in 
1080.    Famous  in  the  history  of  his  see  for 
substituting  monks  for  secular  canons  in  bis 
cathedral  church,  he  has  a  place  in  history  as 
tiie  foremost  adviser  of  William  Rufus  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.   The  chronicler  of 
t^eterborough  says  (>.a.  1088),  "  So  well  did 
the  king  to  the  bishop  that  ^1  England  fol- 
lowed his  counsel  and  did  so  as  he  would." 
But  in  a  few  months  he  joined  the  feudal 
movement  against  William,  apparently  under 
ciroumstancea  of  great  treatthery.  Invwvedin 
the  general  failure,  bis  temporalitiee  wen 
seized,  his  lands  were  ravaged,  and  he  him- 
self brought  to  trial  before  the  king's  court. 
"  His  trial,"  says  Mr,  Freeman,  "  is  of  great 
constitutional  importance,  both  as  illastiatiiig 
the  procedure  of  the  Norman  courts  at  an 
early  stage  of  develo|>ment,  and  beoanse  in 
the  course  of  it  William  niade  the  first  re- 
corded appeal  to  Borne  against  the  judgment 
of  the  'Wise  Man.'"     After   every  legal 
subtlety  had  been  exhausted,  William  was 
banished  to  Normandy.   But  in  1091  he  «« 
Testmed  to  his  see,  and  again  exerotted  grsBi 
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influence  OTer  Kufus.  The  first  appellant 
to  Borne  now  fi^^uree  as  the  king's  adviser 
a^iainst  Anaelm.  Bat  in  1096  he  reverted  to 
hu  old  policy  by  joimng  the  feudal  lisiug  of 
Movlm^,  and  only  hiB  death  on  Jan.  1,  1096, 
saved  him  ftcnn  a  second  teial  before  the 
"Vl^tenagenMit.  He  was  bnried  in  the  chapter- 
honse,  uiat  the  numke  who  loved  their  foonder 
might  ever  have  his  tomb  before  their  eyes. 
Apart  from  his  liberality  to  his  church,  he 
appears  in  history  as  a  thoroughly  unscrupu- 
lous man. 

The  oalj-  full  aoconnt  <rf  WUliam  of  St. 
Calais  is  in  Freemu'slFflUain  Rt^u*.  toI.  L,  aad 
voL  IL,  note  o.  Hi.  Fmnnui  oonqplaias  of  the 
■OMitr  notiee  taken  of  the  stoir  ij  rnodsm 
wiiteca. 

8t>  OliarleSf  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Canadian  rebels  in 
1S37  by  Colonel  WetheiaU. 

St.  Denis,  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  of  a  partial  victory  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  in  1837  over  the  government  troops 
under  Colonel  Qore. 

St.  EnatachOi  in  Lower  Canada,  was  the 
scene  (1837)  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  rebel 
Canadians  under  Qirod  by  Sir  J.  Colbome. 
This  was  the  last  skinniah  in  the  Canadian 
insurrection. 

St.  Oiles's  Fulda,  Thb  Ubbtinq  ih 

(1414),  was  planned  by  the  Ixillards.  Alai^ 
body  (report  said  a  hundred  thoosand  in 
nnmber)  was  to  assemble  in  St.  Giles's  Fields 
outside  London,  where  they  would  be  met  by 
thousands  of  city  apprentices,  and  headed  by 
Sir  John  Oldcastle.  Their  design,  it  was  said, 
was  to  murder  the  king  and  his  brothers, 
make  Oldcastle  reg^t,  and  destroy  all  the 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  in  the  land.  The 
vigilance  of  Henry  V.  defeated  their  designs ; 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  and  St. 
Giles's  Fields  occupied  by  troops,  who  easily 
put  the  insurgents  to  flight. 

St.  Kttlenft,  an  island  in  tiie  South 
Atlantic,  was  discovered  (1501)  by  Juan  de 
Nova  Castella,  a  Portuguese  navigator ;  in 
1513  a  small  settlement  was  formed  b^  some 
Portuguese,  bat  had  only  a  short  existence. 
In  1688  the  island  was  visited  by  Captain 
Cavendish,  and  in  1646  was  occupiea  by 
the  Dutch,  who,  however,  relinquished  it  in 

1661  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About 

1662  the  East  India  Company  obtained  a 
charter  for  the  occapiition  of  the  island  from 
Charles  II.,  and  a  large  settlement  was 
speedily  formed.  In  1672  the  island  was 
surprised  and  captured  by  the  Dutch,  but 
was  retaken  in  the  following  year.  It  was 
held  by  the  East  India  Company  until  1833, 
when  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British 

Svemment.     St.  Helena  is  celebrated  as 
ring  been  the  place  of  imprisonment  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  died  there  (1821J. 
The  climate  is  veir  healthy,  and  the  isiand  is 
nmoh  freqnsnted  by  sUpi^  wbidt  nee  it  as  a 
HUT.-29* 
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victnalling  station.  It  hardly  poseessee,  how> 
ever,  at  present  the  importance  which  it  onca 
hod. 

St.  John,  Olives  (i.  eirea  1698,  d.  1673), 
a  prominent  lawyer  and  politician  of  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1626,  and  soon  identified  himself  with  the 
popular  party.  He  distinguished  tiimfl*  by 
nis  defence  of  Hampden  in  the  question  at 
Ship-money.  He  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments,  and  in 
January,  1641,  the  Idtig,  with  a  view  of 
conciliating  the  popular  party,  made  St.  John 
S<dicitor-Uwenu.  Notwithstanding  this,  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Strafford's 
impeachment,  and  on  every  occasion  opposed 
the  wishes  of  the  king,  till  at  last,  in  1643,  he 
was  removtid  from  lus  office.  He  was  made 
by  Parliament  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  in  1643,  and  held  this  office 
till  1646.  In  1648  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  was  soon 
after  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  Cromwell  by 
marriage,  and  supported  him  in  his  expulsion 
of  PurLtunent,  but  was  opposed  to  the  Pro- 
tectorate, though  we  subsequently  find  him 
favouring  the  idea  of  kingship,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  Cromwell's  House  of 
Lends.  After  Grcnnwall's  death  he  aappcnted 
the  Pariioment  against  the  army,  and  oa  the 
Restoration  he  very  nanowly  escaped  being 
excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity.  The 
rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  His 
character  is  painted  in  unfavourable  colonn 
by  all  historians.  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him 
as  "a  dusky,  tough  man,  whose  abitniae 
fonaticiBau,  cnibbS  logics,  and  dark  am- 
bition issue  all  in  dreaded  avarice  at  last ; " 
and  Clarendon  describes  him  as  being  "a 
man  reserved,  of  a  dark  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, very  proud  and  conversing  with  very 
few,  and  those  men  of  his  own  humour  and 
inclinations." 

CarlTls,  Cromwfirs    IMtrtt  and    Bpfciut  ; 
Clarendon,  HM.  of  tU  JM*tHm;  Mar,  Aut. 
tfcs  I«Rf  PartissMnt. 

St.  Kittys  (St.  CBBisroFKSE's).  one  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  was  disoovered  by 
Columbus,  1493,  and  was  the  first  West 
Indian  island  colonised  by  the  English ;  they 
settled  there  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner  (1623), 
who  three  years  later  was  made  governor  of 
the  island  bv  Charlee  I.  In  1629  the  o^y 
was  attacked  W  the  Spaniards,  and  many  <rf 
the  settlers  killed.  Fart  of  the  island  was 
occupied  by  French  planters,  between  whom 
and  the  English  there  was  a  perpetual  in- 
ternal war ;  which  lasted  until  the  island  was 
finally  ceded  to  the  Ediflish  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  1713.  In  1782  St.  Kitt's  was  taken 
by  the  fVench,  and  in  1805  was  again  ravaged 
by  a  party  of  marauders  of  the  same  nation, 
^nie  govenunent,  which  was  repremitaiive, 
WW  vested  in  a  liflnteiuuit.igoTflnior,  ft  legis- 
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lative  and  executive  council,  and  a  house  of 
represeotatives.  In  1871  St  Kitt's  joined 
the  federation  of  the  Leeward  lalands;  itt 
local  Iflgialatare  being  now  under  the  coiktTol 
of  a  Resident.  The  climate  ii  extnunely 
healthy.  The  ohief  prodnciion  of  the  island 
IB  angar. 

B.  M.  Ifortdii.  BrttMt  ColMifM. 

St.  JtegW,  Six  Ahthoht,  vaa  aent  over 

to  Ireland  in  1540  as  commissioner  of  for^ 
feited  lands,  and  in  August,  1540,  became 
Lord  Deputy.  His  government  was  vigoroufl 
and  succeaeful.  Ue  subdued  the  Kavanagbs, 
and  their  chief  had  to  give  up  the  title  of 
"  The  MacMurrough."  At  a  Parliament 
held  by  him  about  this  time,  even  Desmond 
attended,  and  this  was  considered  a  great 
achievement.  He  was  able  to  send  Irish 
troops  to  Scotland  and  France  to  taho  part  in 
the  Idng's  wars.  In  1646  he  subdued  the 
long  renactory  clans  of  the  O'Moores  and 
O'Connors.  In  1550  Sir  James  Croft  suc- 
ceeded him  as  tx>rdDepaty,  bnt  he  was  again 
Lord  Deputy  from  1663  to  1668.  His  sons 
both  in  turn  became  Lord  Prendents  of 
Uonater. 

St.  laMfttr,  Sir  "Waxmam,  hu  of  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  succeeded  in  relieving 
Haddington,  1548,  when  besieged  by  the 
French  and  Scotch.  In  1566  be  defeated 
Shane  O'Neil,  and  in  1579  did  good  service 
in  the  Desmond  rebellion  in  spite  of  Ormonde's 
0|Hnion  of  him,  that  he  was  "  an  old  alehouse 
taught,  malicions,  impudent,  ytnd.  of  honesty ; 
an  arrogant  ass  that  had  never  courage, 
honesty,  or  truth  in  him." 

St.  TiOTWarflg.  Edward  Bobtbnshaw 
SooDBH,  Lord  {h.  1781,  d.  1676),  was  the  son 
of  a  hairdresser  of  Duke  otrwit,  West- 
minster. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn  (1807).  In  1822  he  became  a 
king's  counsel  and  bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  at  different  times  was  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Weymouth, 
Melocmibe  Regis,  and  St.  Mawea;  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  Parliamentary  discussions,  and 
was  foremost  among  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill,  In  June,  1829,  when  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General;  and  in  1834, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  formed  a  ministry,  Sir 
Edward  Sugden  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord 
Chancellor.  Resigning  that  office  on  the 
retirement  of  the  cabinet,  he  was  returned 
for  the  House  of  Commons  for  Ripon,  and 
vacated  his  seat  in  September,  1 84 1,  on 
resuming  under  Sir  R.  Peel's  ministry  his 
position  as  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  in 
which  he  continued  until  the  disruption  of 
the  Conservative  party  in  1846.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  flgnre  prominently  in  puUic 
affairs,  but  accepted  the  post  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  Lord  Derby's  first  administiation  in 
1863,  and  irai  raised  to  tlw  peerage  aa  Lord 


St.  Leonards.  Id  1868  Lord  Derby  was 
desirous  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  should  again 
receive  the  Qreat  Seal,  but  he  declined  the 
responsibility  in  consequence  at  hia  advanced 
age,  though  he  afterwards  took  an  active  and 
influential  part  in  the  business  of  Parliament, 
and  exerted  himself  to  keep  up  the  characto' 
and  efficiency  of  the  Ho6se  of  Lords  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  aad  to  correct  by  legislatku 
several  anomalies  in  the  law  of  property. 
CuDpbell,  lAvte  of  tkt  duMctUon. 

St.  XiUOia,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
was  discoveml  by  Columbus  in  1502.  In 
1635  it  was  taken  poasession  of  by  thef^nnch, 
and  four  years  later  an  Engliui  settlement 
was  formed  on  the  island,  though  the  ooIonisU 
were  almost  all  murdered  shortly  afterwards 
by  the  natives.  In  1664  the  island  was  taken 
by  an  English  expedition  from  Barbadoee, 
headed  by  Lord  Willoiighby,  bat  was 
evacuated  in  1667.  In  1718  St.  Lucia  was 
granted  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  D'Estr^ 
and  in  1722  by  George  I.  to  the  Duke  of 
Mtmtagne.  The  result  was  a  collision  between 
the  two  parties  of  colonists  (1723),  which 
ended  in  a  compromise ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Aii- 
la-Chapclle  (1748)  the  neutrality  of  the  island 
was  recognised,  but  in  1766  it  was  seized  and 
garrisoned  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was 
given  up  by  the  Trec^  of  Paris  (1763).  In 
1778  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and 
held  by  them  for  five  years.  At  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  exchanged  for  Grenada. 
In  1794  it  was  taken  by  Lord  SL  Vincent, 
but  evacuated  in  the  following  year,  though 
in  1796  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
British  expecUtion  under  Sir  Ralidi  Ab«r- 
CTomby.  In  1802  St.  Luda  was  restored  to 
France  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  but  the  next 

Cr  was  taken  by  General  Greenfield,  and 
ever  since  remained  nnder  Britiah  role. 
The  government  of  the  island  is  representa- 
tive ;  there  is  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
council.  The  climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The 
chief  product  of  St.  Lucia  is  sugar. 

lOrUn  Colontm ;  B.  Edwvdoa,  Wmt  ImXm. 

St.  XarT*!  Clyst,  Thb  Battlb  or 
(Aug.  3,  1649),  was  fought  near  Topsham  in 
Devonshire,  between  the  royal  troops  soder 
Lord  Russell  and  the  West  country  insnigenla 
under  Humphrey  Arundel;  the  latter  were 
defeated  after  a  severe  engagement. 

St.  Bnth  (i.  1691),  a  distingnidied 
Frendi  general,  and  a  merdleaa  persecutor  td 
the  Huguenots,  arrived  at  Limerick  in  1691, 
with  D'Usson  as  his  lieutenant,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Irish  army.  He  had  commanded 
Irish  troops  in  Savoy,  and  did  hia  best  to 
diaciplino  his  forces.  Unfortunately,  he 
quarrelled  both  with  Sarsfield  and  TnconneL 
Irritated  at  tho  capture  of  Athltme,  he  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  to  the  Kngliah  in  qipo- 
^on  to  tihe  advice  of  his  Irish  offioen.  At 
Ag^m,  at  the  oritioal  mmient  of  the  ladtiet 
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hiB  head  was  carried  o£f  by  a  cannoa-boU.  If 
be  had  lived,  the  tenult  of  the  battle  might 
well  have  been  different.  He  was  boried  in 
the  monastery  of  Loughrea. 

IfacaruB  £xci<ltum;  Maoaolaf,  Hut.  qfBng, 

St.  VinOttntf  one  of  the  Windward 
IsUndB,  was  discovered  by  Coltunbus  (1498). 
In  1627  it  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  Lonl 
Carhele,  bat  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  until  1719|  when  some 
French  colonists  came  from  Martinique.  In 
1748  the  neutndity  of  St.  Vincent  was  recog- 
nised by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  in 
1762  the  island  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  conflrmed  to  them  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  tJae  foUowing  year;  in  1779  it  again  fell 
into  the  handa  of  the  French,  but  was  restored 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  (1783). 
In  1794  an  insurrection  Inrobe  out  amongst 
the  natives  owing  to  the  intrigune  of  the 
French  planters,  and  on  its  suppression  5,000 
negroes  were  sent  out  of  the  island.  The 
government  of  St,  Vincent,  which  extends  to 
Bome  at  the  Grenadine  Uands,  is  representa- 
tiv^  and  is  vested  in  a  lieuteoant-govemor,  a 
legislative  council  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  an  elective  representative  assembly.  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  island  is  deriiwl  from 
sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton. 

^OM^uitAt  HM.  tf  SL   nncmt;  Kartin. 

St*  Vinoentf  John  Jirtu,  Eabl  {h. 
1736,  d.  1823),  entered  the  navy  at  the  early 
age  of  ten,  and  first  saw  active  service  in  the 
expedition  against  Quebec  in  1759,  after 
which  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander. 
In  1774  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  ship 
at  eighty-four  guns,  and  in  1778  took  a  di»- 
tinguiahed  part  in  Keppel's  engagement  off 
Brest.  In  1782  he  was  knighted  for  captur- 
ing a  large  French  ship  when  separated  from 
the  rest  of  his  fleet  by  a  fog.  In  1784  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  for  North  Yar- 
mouth. In  1790  he  was  returned  for 
Wycombe,  and  was  at  the  same  time  pro- 
moted to  be  rear-admiraL  He  vacated  his 
seat  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  des- 
patched to  the  West  Indies.  His  health 
suffered  considerBbly,  but  in  1794  he  took  the 
command  in  the  Meditenanean,  where  he  won 
the  battle  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.  Created  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  be  rendered  invaluable  service  in 
the  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  by  his  resolution 
and  prudence.  In  ISOO  he  was  aj^inted  to 
command  the  Channel  fleet  in  mccesBion  to 
Lord  Bridport,  bat  threw  up  the  com- 
mand in  the  next  year  on  bong  apptnnted  to 
preside  over  the  Admiral^.  There  he  set  to 
work  to  reform  some  of  the  many  abuses 
which  had  long  existed  in  the  management  of 
the  navy.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  superseded 
by  Viscotmt  MelvUle,  and  on  Foz*a  accession 
to  ofl&G8  in  1806,  again  took  the  command  of 
the  Caunnd  fleet.  In  Hut  year  he  was 
aoooMd  in  tiu  House  of  CommMU  of  **  groM 


neglect  in  the  building  and  repairing  of 
ships."  The  charge  was,  however,  refuted 
by  most  convinrang  details:  and  Fox  moved 
that  "  Uie  conduct  of  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  in 
his  late  naval  administration,  has  given  an 
additional  lustre  to  his  exalted  character,  and 
merits  the  approbation  of  the  House."  The 
motion  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  In 
the  following  March,  Earl  St.  Vincent  retired 
from  his  command,  but  devoted  some  of  his 
time  to  politics,  and  was  a  keen  opponent  of 
the  Perceval  ministry.  In  1814  he  was 
appointed  Governor  at  Marines,  and  in  1821 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  A  great  and  original 
commander  at  sea,  Earl  St.  Vincent  ^ined  by 
his  impartial  j  ustice  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  men,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Admiralty  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  put 
an  end  to  the  terrible  abuses  which  were 
almost  nndennining  the  strength  of  the  navy. 
Allen,  BtMUn  4f  Ou  Brttftfc  Rsttfi  James, 
Smdl  Hid. :  AliKw,  BiaU  cfSmv^ 

St.  Vincent,  The  Battlb  ow  Caps  (Feb. 
14,  1797),  ended  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spanish  admiral, 
having  been  falsely  infonnea  that  Sir  John 
Jervis  had  only  nine  ships,  determined  to 
attack  him  witn  his  twenty-seven.  Ndsm, 
sailing  to  join  the  English  fleet,  had  fallen  in 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  on  arriving  at  Sir 
John's  station  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  Feb. 
13,  informed  him  of  Uie  enemy's  movements. 
The  next  morning  the  Spaniards  hove  in 
sight,  and  were  attacked  before  they  oould 
form  in  line.  By  a  rapid  movement.  Sir 
John  passed  through  their  fleet,  and  thus  at 
once  cut  off  nine  ships,  which  were  unable  to 
join  their  companions,  and  soon  took  to  flight. 
The  admiral  then  devoted  his  attration  to  the 
main  body,  and  gave  the  signal  to  attack  in 
succession.  Nelson,  in  the  rear,  using  his 
own  judgment,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  at 
once  came  into  action  with  seven  Spanish  ships 
at  once.  He  was  joined  by  Trowbridge,  and 
together  for  nearly  an  hour  they  supported 
this  unequal  contest.  Then  Collingwood 
came  up,  and  took  two  of  the  ships  off  his 
hands.  By  these  tactics  Nelson  prevented 
the  main  body  from  joining  the  nine  separated 
ships,  or  of  getting  off  without  an  engage* 
ment.  The  batUe  was,  however,  confined 
chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  fleet  which  Kelson 
had  engaged.  These,  however,  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  fleet,  and  they 
were  nearly  all  captared.  The  greater  part  of 
the  enemy's  fleet  got  safely  away  without 
being  severely  engaged.  Sir  John  Jervis 
fuUy  recognised  the  great  service  rendered  by 
Nelson,  and  pablicly  thanked  him.  The 
victor]'  was  aecinve,  and  for  some  time 
rendered  the  Spanish  fleet  ahnoet  powerless. 
The  news  of  it  was  received  in  En^nd  witin 
rapturous  applause,  and  Jervis  was  created  an 
earL 

James.XMHfi'.j  Sonther,  Uft^Kdm^! 
HarrtsoB,  £fA  sT JMmi.-  ABaon.  HW.  tfOmva. 
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Sala1mtJ'ailg(''.I782],BOQof  theNiKam- 
ul-Molk,  was  appointed  to  the  sovereignty  ot 
the  Deccttn  on  tlie  death  of  Hin^tha  Jnng,  in 
176l|  without  grovn-ap  children.  His eleva- 
titm  was  the  tesolt  of  Bossy's  inflnmce,  and 
his  close  adherence  to  the  enterprising  French- 
man  made  the  French  masters  of  the  whole 
Deccan.  A  quarrel  soon  broke  out  between 
the  Nizam  and  Bussy,  which,  though  heali-d 
for  a  time,  became  permanent  in  1759.  This 
threw  SaUbnt  Jong  into  the  hands  of  the 
"RnglUh,  with  whom  he  q>eedily  concluded  a 
treaty,  and  was  recognised  as  lawful  Ninm 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
KiU,  Hue.  of  India. 

Baladin  Tithe.  The,  was  levied  in  1 183 
for  the  support  of  the  Crusaders  against  the 
powerful  Saracen  chief,  Saladin.  Its  chief 
importance  lies  in  the  fiict  that  it  is  the  first 
inrtance  of  a  tax  on  personal  proper^,  a 
tenth  of  all  movables  being  exacted  from 
clei^  and  laity  alilce,  except  those  who  had 
themselves  taken  the  cross.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  illustrating  the  employment  of 
joiy  to  assess  doubtful  cases. 
8ta1tb«,  SriMt  Charten. 

BalmaMloai,  Tmb  Battle  of  (July  22, 
1812),  was  one  oi  the  most  deci^ve  of  Wel- 
lington's victories  in  Spain.  At  noon,  Mar- 
mont,  whose  object  was  to  cut  off  the  I^glish 
retreat,  despatcned  the  whole  of  hie  left  wing 
to  sun  the  rood  from  Salamanca  to  Ciudad 
Bodxigo,  while  many  of  his  troops  were  still 
marching  through  a  thick  forest  of  cork  trees. 
Wellin^n  at  once  perceived  the  opportunity 
of  catting  off  the  entire  left  wing  thus 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
English  hurried  down  from  their  vantage- 
ground  on  the  hills,  and  at  fire  o'clock 
Pakenham  fell  npoa  the  head  of  Marmont's 
division,  which  was  inarching  in  disorder, 
under  the  idea  that  the  British  were  in  full 
retreat.  In  half  an  hour  the  French  left  was 
utterly  overwhelmed,  and  feU  back  in  hope- 
less confusion  upon  Uie  centre  and  right,  both 
of  which  were  already  retiring  before  the 
attacks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  divisions.  The 
chief  French  generals  had  faUeo,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Clausel,  who  tried  to 
form  a  connection  with  the  remnants  of 
Marmont's  division.  But  before  the  French 
could  rally,  the  English  cavalry,  siwported 
by  infantiT,  were  upon  them ;  and  wiuit  the 
former  left  undone,  the  latter  completed. 
Even  now  Clausel  attempted  to  retrieve  the 
disaster.  Brin^^ing  op  some  fresh  troops,  he 
made  so  fierce  an  attack  on  the  fourth  and 
fifth  divisions,  already  exhausted  by  their 
previous  struggles,  that  they  were  only  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  Clinton 
with  the  sixth  divi»on,  which  had  been 
hitherto  unengaged.  Their  arrival  finally 
decided  the  hattk.  Tha  Frandi  were  hope- 
lessly routed,  and  it  required  great  skill  on 
Fqj  s  part  to  save  eren  the  relici  of  his  army. 


Meanwhile  the  road  to  Madrid  was  now  opa 
to  Wellingtcm.   [Psndtsulak  Wak.} 

N«ler.  PiKfaMilM-  Wut}  CHnfeon,  Ptaisariv 

War. 

Salar  Jnuf,  Sm  (d.  188S),  waa  desootded 
from  the  great  Meer  Allum.  In  1868  he  was 
appointed  minister  to  the  Nizam.  Under  his 
able  management  the  Hyderabad  State  con- 
tinued to  prosper.  He  never  swerved  in  his 
aUegiance  to  England,  even  during*  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  In  1860  he  waa  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Star  of  India.  He  continued  to  nUe  the 
Hyderabad  State  with  judgment  and  benufi* 
cence  until  his  death. 

Sftlbhy*.  Thb  Tbbaty  of  (May  17, 1782}, 
waa  concluded  between  the  East  India  Ooan> 

Cy  and  Sdndia  (m  behalf  of  tlie  Mahnttas. 
itipulations  were  that  alt  territory  acquired 
by  the  English  since  the  Treaty  of  Poorunder 
should  be  restored ;  that  the  Guicowar  should 
be  replaced  in  his  original  poaiti<Hi  in 
Guzerat ;  that  Bagoba  uionld  be  allowed 
three  lacs  <rf  rupees  a  year;  that  Hyder 
should  be  required  to  relinquish  all  his  con< 
quests  in  the  Camatic,  and  to  release  all  his 
prisoners  within  six  months,  and,  in  case  of 
refusal,  should  be  attacked  by  the  forces  of 
the  Peisfawa. 

Bale,  Sir  Robert  (b.  1782,  d.  184S),  after 
a  long  and  distinguished  military  career, 
commanded  a  column  in  the  second  Burmese 
War.  He  went  with  the  Afghan  expedition 
in  1839,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Ghimii,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  a 
hand-to-hand  encounter.  After  the  occupa- 
tion of  Cabul  and  the  evacuation  of  Afgiiin- 
istan,  he  retired  into  Jellalabad  for  winter 
quarters.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  Akbar 
Khan  (1842),  but  was  relieved  by  General 
Nott  after  a  gallant  defence.  He  was  killed 
at  Moodkee. 

Salisbvxy  was  the  seat  of  a  bishoi«ic 
whidi  wss  teansfezrad  to  it  from  the  adja- 
cent town  of  Old  Samrn  in  1217.  The  Sanun 
bishopric  hod  been  founded  in  1068.  In 
1296  Old  Saram  returned  a  member  to  Pb3^ 
liament,  thoagh  Salisbury,  or  New  Sanim, 
waa  even  then  a  more  important  place,  and 
did  so  regulariy  from  1860  to  1832,  till  dis- 
franchised we  Befbrm  Act  ti  1B82.  The 
cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  begun  in  1220. 

Baiisbnrj,  Councils  at.  (I)  In  108A, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Doomsday  tiunrey, 
William  I.  summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the 
landowners  of  England,  "  of  whomsoever  they 
hold  their  lands,"  to  take  the  national  oath  of 
allegiance  to  himself.  (2)  In  1116  a  similar 
gathering  was  convoked  by  Henry  I.  to  swear 
to  the  succession  of  the  Etheling  WiUiain. 
These  councils  were  of  great  constitntionil 
importanee  as  illustrating  the  pennanenes 
ocf  the  national  element  in  the  Enc^bh 
state  during  the  most  ftouriduog  pniod  <rf 
feodalitm. 
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Balisbiixj,  John  db  Uohtacl'tb,  Eakl 
OF  {d.  1400),  was  the  am  of  ErtI  William, 
and  one  of  Richaid  U.'s  chief  friends.  He 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  against  Oloaces^ 
ter  in  1397,  and  in  1400  joined  the  conspiracy 
againstHeniylV.  He  was  seised  by  the  people 
at  Cirencester,  and  beheaded  without  tnaL 

Salubnry,  John  op  (i^.  1180),  studied 
at  Paris  under  Abelard,  and  other  great 
ptuloeopbers  of  the  day.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  made  Becretary  to  Arrh- 
bishop  Theobald,  and  through  Bs  influence 
was  employed  by  the  king  on  diplomatic 
emnds.  He  was  the  confidential  aaviser  of 
Beoket,  and  shared  his  disgrace  and  exile. 
In  1176  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cbartres, 
which  see  he  held  for  four  years.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  I^lycratiau,  in  which 
be  attacks  the  vices  (rf  the  age,  and  parti- 
cnlarly  those  of  the  court.  Bandea  this,  he 
wrote  alife  of  his  friend  Becket,  and  nnmerous 
letters  of  his  haTe  been  preserved,  and  are  of 
consideraUe  historical  value. 

SalislmrT,  Richard  Nbtillb,  Gasl  or 
(b.  1400,  d.  1460),  was  a  eon  of  Ealph  Neville, 
Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  obtained  the 
earldom  of  Salisbury  by  manring  Alice, 
hcdresa  of  l^maa  Montacnte.  He  served  in 
France  under  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
York,  became  Warden  of  the  Wert  Marchea, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  surrender  of  the 
English  loincea  in  France.  He  was  a  strong 
opponent  of  Somerset,  and  in  1459  Lora 
Audley  waa  comnussioned  to  arrest  him,  but 
he  defeated  Aodley  at  Blore  Heath.  For  this 
he  was  attainted  and  obliged  to  flee  to  Calais. 
In  the  next  year  he  returned  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  York,  but  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Wakefield,  he  was  beheaded.  His 
eldest  son  was  the  famous  Earl  of  Warwick. 

Saliabwry,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  (ft. 
1560,  d.  1612),  the  son  of  Lord  Burleigh  by 
his  second  wife,  after  a  somewhat  distinguished 
Parliamentary  career,  was  appointed  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1696,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  procure  that  oflGoe  for 
Six  Thomas  Bodley.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Sir  Robert  managed  to  obtain  a  large 
share  of  the  queen's  confidence,  and  so  roused 
the  enmity  of  Essex  as  to  cause  him  to 
attempt  his  removal  from  court:  Cecil  was 
subsequently  a  chief  instrument  in  the  earl's 
dianace  and  tiUl.  During  the  last  few  years 
of  £lisabeth*s  life,  Cecil  was  engaged  in  a 
*ocret  correspondence  with  James,  and  on  her 
death  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  new  king, 
by  whom  he  was  confirmed  in  all  his  offices. 
CiBcil,  who  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Spain, 
lonnd  himself  at  variance  with  James  on  that 
point,  bat  nevertheless  managed  to  become  so 
indispensable  a  minister  that  he  was  created 
in  1604  Viscount  Ctanbome,  and  in  the 
following  year  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  1608,  on 
^^eau  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  he  became 
Mm  Treasurer,  and  acquired  immenae  power. 


being  Radically  the  king's  only  minister ;  he 
died  in  1612,  as  it  was  said  "of  too  much 
business."  Ilie  four  years  of  his  government 
were  mailed  by  vigorous  adnumstnitian,  and 
by  disputes  on  the  question  of  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  in  taxation,  thecrowning  example 
of  which  was  the  issue  of  the  Book  of  RattM. 
[Jahes  I.^  Salisbury  was  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  e:q>enence.  He  sept  up  the  traditions  of 
Elizabeth's  government  in  tne  courtof  James, 
and  though  too  orbitraty  for  the  I^lia- 
mentary  party,  and  too  httle  addicted  to  a 
Protestont  poUcy  abroad  to  please  the  Puritans, 
his  removal  gave  room  for  much  worse  advisers 
for  James. 

Salisbury,  Robrrt  ABTOm  Talbot 

Gascoiqnb  Cecil,  Marqcis  of  (A.  1830),  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford ; 
was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  AH  Souls* 
CoUege ;  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Stamford  in  the  Conservative  inteiert  (1853). 
He  represented  that  borough  till  1868,  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  marquisate.  In  Lrad  Derby's 
third  adminislnition  he  was,  in  July,  1866, 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the 
■Cniversity  of  Oxford,  to  succeed  Lord  Derby. 
In  1874  he  a^ain  took  office  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  Dazing  his  tenure  of  office 
he  introduced  and  carried  the  Univernty 
Commission  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  colleges 
of  the  two  universities.  In  1878,  on  the 
resignation  of  Lord  Derby,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
in  that  capacity  accompanied  Lord  Beacons- 
field  to  the  Conference  at  Berlin.  He  retired 
from  office  with  his  chief  (1880);  and  on  the 
death  of  ^  latter  became  loader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  the  Hoose  of  Lords. 

BlIlllnnrT.  Thokas,  one  of  the  six  con- 
spirators in  the  Babington  Fiot,  who  were 
specially  told  off  to  assassinate  Elisabeth,  was 
arrested  in  Cheshire,  and  executed  at  Tybnra 
(September,  1686). 

Salislniry,  William  Mohtacutb,  Earl 
OF  (d.  1346),  was,  as  Lord  Montacute,  one  of 
Edward  III.'s  chief  friends  and  advisers,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  seizing  Mortimer,  For 
his  services  he  was  made  Seneschal  of  Aqid- 
taine  and  Lord  of  Han,  and  in  1837  was 
luised  to  ihe  earldom  of  Balisbury.  He  was 
admiral  of  the  fieet,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Scotch  and  French  ware. 

Salomona'  CaU.  In  186I  Mr.  Alder- 
man Salomons,  a  Jew.  was  returned  for  the 
borough  of  Greenwich,  made  his  appearance 
in  Parliament,  and  took  the  oetiis,  omitting 
the  words  "  on  the  true  faith  ci  a  ChristiBn." 
He  was  directed  to  withdraw.  Later,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  House  and  took  his  seat 
above  the  bar,  and  was  only  removed  by  the 
interpodtion  of  the  So-jeant-at-Azms.  The 
House  of  Ctmunons  agreed  to  a  resolntiuB  in 
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the  same  form  as  ia  the  ease  of  the  Baron  de 
Rothschild.  "In  the  meantime,  however," 
aaysHtr  Ereldne  May,  "  he  had  not  only  sat  in 
the  House,  but  had  voted  in  three  divisiona ; 
and  if  the  House  had  done  him  an  injustice, 
there  was  now  an  opjKtrtuaity  for  obtaining  a 
judicial  construction  of  the  statutes  by  the 
courts  of  law.  By  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Ezdiequer  affirmed  by  the  Court  of 
ExohBguer  Chamber,  it  was  soon  placed 
beyond  further  donbt,  that  no  anutority 
short  of  a  statute  was  competent  to  dispense 
with  those  words  which  Hr.  Salomons  had 
omitted  from  the  oath  of  abjuration."  [Jews; 
Oaths,] 

Hansard,  DAota,  3rd  ser.,  oxriii.  S79,  1320. 

8&xnpford  Conrtenay,  Tub  Battle  op 
(August,  1549),  waa  fou^t  between  Lord 
Russell  and  the  Western  insurgents,  resultiuK 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  latter.  Sampfoid 
ia  a  village  on  the  alopee  of  Dartmoor.  On 
Whit  Siuulay  Om  revolt  had  began  at  the 
same  place  oy  the  people  compelling  the 
prieat  to  read  maas  in  Latin  inrtead  of  the 
new  service  book. 

Fraade,  HU.  qf  A^.,  vol.  v, 

Sampson,  Thohas  {b.  1517,  if.  1569),  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
waa  compelled  to  live  abroad  during  the 
Marian  persecntion  on  account  of  his  religions 
opinions.  After  the  acoesnon  of  Elizabeth 
he  returned  to  England  and  became  Dean  of 
Christ  Church.  In  1667  he  was  imprisoned 
for  Ntmconformity. 

Heal.  HM.  tfPwritaM. 

Saiicllia,  second  wife  of  Richard  of 
Cornwall,  E^g  of  the  Romans,  was  the 
daughter  of  Count  Raymond  of  I^vence, 
and  the  ugtet  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  III, 

Saaoroft,  William  {b.  1616,  d.  1693), 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  bom  at 
Fresstngfield,  in  Sufiolk,  and  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Ejected 
from  his  fellowship  in  1649  for  royalism,  he 
remained  in  exile  till  Charles  XL's  accession. 
In  1662  Iw  was  made  master  of  his  college, 
Dean  of  York  and  Btahop  of  Londtm  in  succefl- 
sion,  and  in  1677  archbishop.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  James  II.  he  came  into  collision 
with  the  king.  On  the  promulgation  of  the 
Declaration  of  ludulgence,  Sancroft  and  six 
ut  his  auSragans  presented  a  petition  to  the 
king  against  the  measure.  In  consequence, 
the  seven  prelates  were  committed  to  the 
Tower  (June,  1688),  and  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  misdemeanonr  (June  28), 
bat  the  jury,  in  spite  of  pressure  from  the 
government,  acquitted  them.  Sancroft  was 
an  honest  but  narrow-minded  man,  a  strong 
Tory  and  High  Churchman.  Though  he  led 
the  Seven  Bishops  against  James  II. ,  he  ad- 
vocated (he  regency  scheme  in  the  Convention 
Pariiament,  and  eiuled  by  refusing  to  take  the 
naUiB  to  William  and  Hary.     Ue  was  sus- 


pended from  his  see  in  1691,  and  died  two 
Years  later  at  Fressin^eld. 

Uias  StricUaBd,  Uw  <if  th»  S«vm  Biikop$; 
Uacanlay,  SUt.  ofSnq. 

Banctnary  was  the  name  giv(>n  to  a  place 
privileged  as  a  safe  refuge  for  criminala  and 
political  offenders.  All  churches  and  church- 
yards wore,  down  to  Heniy  VIIL*a  time,  in- 
vested with  this  protective  power.  ThepoeriUe 
stay  in  sanctuary  of  any  fugitive  waa  s^ctly 
limited  to  a  period  of  forty  days,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  he  was  bound  to  quit 
the  realm  by  the  nearest  port  assigned  him  by 
the  coroner  to  whom  he  had  communicated  the 
ciroumstances  of  his  case.  During  his  journey 
to  the  Bea<«oast  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  self-banishment,  the  claimant  of 
sanctuary  privilegee  was  guaranteed  immunity 
from  molestation  as  he  journeyed  on,  cron  in 
hand.  In  Henry  lU.'s  reign,  Hubert  de 
Bui^h's  non-compUance  with  the  forty  dajm* 
sanctuary  regulation,  placed  him  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  By  Henry  VII. 's  time,  the  cus- 
tom of  sanctuary  was  verymachabuBed^having 
become  the  means  of  shielding  crimhuUs  of  afl 
kinds  from  justice,  and  at  his  request  Pope 
Innoc4^nt  VIII.  made  three  important  alteta- 
tionainit.  First,that  if  a  man,  while  enjoying 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  should  take  ad\'an- 
tage  of  his  position  to  commit  some  further 
offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  be 
should  at  once  and  for  ever  forfeit  the  benefit 
of  sanctuarv;  secondly,  that  the  benefit  of 
sanctuary  snould  be  strictly  limited  to  a  man's 
personal  safety,  and  in  no  degree  apply  to  the 
protection  of  his  private  property;  thirdly, 
that  when  treason  was  the  motive  for  seeking 
sanctuary,  the  king  might  have  the  o^nder 
specially  looked  to.  By  27  Henry  VIII.,  c 
19,  sanctuary  men  were  ordered  to  wear  dis- 
tinctive badges,  and  were  forbidden  to  cany 
weapons,  or  to  be  out  at  nights,  on  pain  a 
forfeiture  of  their  privileges.  Until  the 
twenty-first  year  of  Jamee  I.,  the  cnstom 
still  continued,  and  criminals  continued  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  places  to  which  the  pri- 
vilege <Kf  sanctuary  was  attached ;  at  Uiis  time, 
however,  a  statute  was  paned  abolidiiDg 
sanctuary  privileges  altogether. 

Sanders,  Db.  Nicholas  [d.  1581),  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  afterwards  bo- 
came  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  An 
ardent  Romanist,  he  left  England  in  1668, 
and  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
1672  the  Englinh  refugees  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  try  and  get  help.  In  1S75  he  had  to  leave 
Rome  without  having  accomplished  anything. 
In  1677  he  was  in  Spain,  but  was  again  un- 
successful. He  in  the  same  year  published  s 
book  called.  The  Origin  and  Progrem  of  tMt 
English  Sehi»m.  He  accompanied  Stukeley, 
but,  unable  to  penmade  Philip  to  send  more 
mon,  he  remained  in  Smin.  On  Jnly  17i 
1579.  he,  as  l^te,  landed  wiUi  FitanaariM 
at  Dingle.  He  attadied  hunself  to  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  had  many  narrow  escapee,  and 
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by  1680  he  had  come  to  the  conclonon  that 
Ireland  conld  not  be  asTed  b)r  the  Irish.  He 
left  Smarwiok  before  the  aiege.  The  manner 
«(  his  death  it  nncertain. 
Pnmda,  HW.  tfXmo. 

fflllllH1''1  was  a  Kaffir  chi^  who  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  colonistB  in 
1846. 

Sui  Domingo  is  the  name  given  by  the 
Spaniarda  to  the  island  of  Uayti.  It  wpb 
discovered  by  ChiiBtopher  Columbos  aboat 
1493,  and  BOon  became  a  valuable  plantation. 
In  1686,  war  havii^  broken  out  between 
England  and  Spain,  Sir  Francis  Drake  took 
the  town  ol  San  l)ominffo.  Meanwhile  the 
western  part  of  the  island  had  been  colonised 
hj  the  French,  and  was  ceded  to  them  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  fq.v.).  It  was  off  San 
Domingo  that  Admiral  Rodney,  in  1782,  de- 
feated and  captured  the  French  admiral,  De 
Grasse.  After  the  English  expeditions  against 
the  island  ceased,  it  was  contended  for  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  the  native  population 
being  ready  to  rebel  whenever  a  chance 
presented  itself.  The  stru^le  for  freedom  on 
their  part,  under  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  in 
1801, aroused  great  admiration  in  this  country. 
San  Domingo  is  now  a  free  republic. 

Sandwioll,  'Gdwabd  Moktaou,  Earl  of 
[b.  1625,  d.  1672),  son  of  Sir  Sidney  Montagu, 
took  the  popular  side  in  the  Civil  Wars,  fought 
at  Marston  Moor,  and  commanded  a  regiment 
in  the  New  Model.  In  1646  he  entered  the 
HoDse  of  Commons  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Huntingdon,  and  acted  with  the  Indepen- 
dents  till  1648.  In  the  years  from  1648  to 
1653  he  took  no  part  in  political  life,  but  in 
1663  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  and  joined  Blake  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  1639  he  com- 
municated with  the  king,  and  used  his  com- 
mand <rf  the  fleet  charged  to  arbitrate  between 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  forward  the  Restora- 
tion. For  this  service  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Sandwich.  In  the  first  Dutch  War  he  com- 
manded a  squadron  at  the  battle  of  Harwich 
(Jane  3,  1665),  and  commanded  at  the  attack 
on  the  Dutch  fleet  at  Bergen  (Au^.  12). 
Obliged  by  attacks  in  I^trliament  to  give  up 
the  command  of  the  fiect,  he  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Spain,  and  succeeded  in  1668 
in  bringing  about  the  treaty  which  secured 
the  independence  of  Portugal.  He  was  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Southwold  Bay. 

ClarandoD,  Hut.  ^  tJu  JMaUion  and  Lift; 
Pepy*.  Diary, 

BandwiclL,  John,  4tu  Eakl  of  (ft.  1718, 
d.  1792),  early  in  life  obtained  public  offices 
of  importance.  As  plenipotentiary  to  the 
States-General,  he  ' signed  in  1748  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  Trmty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
He  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
on  his  return  to  Ens^and,  and  became 
BO  intimately  oonnectea  with  the  Bedfwd 


taction,  that  when  Pelham  wished  in  1761 
to  rid  himself  of  that  foctvm,  he  b^^an 
by  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Sandwidi.  Dnrmg 
the  next  twelve  years.  Lord  Sandwich  was 

out  of  office,'  and  was  much  more  congenially 
employed  with  the  gay  brotherhood  of  Med- 
menhsm,  of  which  he  was  a  oonspicnous 
member.  In  1763  be  became  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  same  year  was 
made  one  of  Uie  Secretaries  of  Sbite  as  a 
colleague  of  Lord  Halifax.  In  this  poet  he 
signalised  himself  by  his  violent  denunciation 
of  Wilkes,  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  been 
a  boon  companion.  As  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment, he  was  in  his  proper  sphere,  for 
his  industry,  as  Walpole  says,  was  so  remark- 
able that  Uke  world  mistook  it  for  abilities. 
In  1765  he  was  guilty  of  using  the  meanest 
misrepresentation  to  the  Idng  in  order  to 
induce  him  to  strike  oat  the  name  of  the 
I'rincess  of  Wales  from  the  Regency  Bill. 
The  king  was  furiously  indignant;  and 
within  two  months  dismissed  ti^e  ministry. 
In  1767,  when  the  Dake  of  Grafton  made  an 
alliance  with  £he  Bedford  faction.  Lord  Sand- 
wich "  took  over  the  salary  and  the  patronage 
of  the  Post  Office."  He  remained  in  that  office 
until  the  Grafton  ministry  gave  way  to  Lord 
North's  administration,  in  which  Sandwich  re- 
turned to  the  Admiralty.  He  failed  signally 
both  in  the  genual  oanduct  of  bonneBS  and  in 
reducing  the  revolted  coltMiies.  InApril,I779, 
Fox  attacked  him  fiercely.  Narrowly  escaping 
a  direct  vote  of  censure.  Sandwich  fell  with 
Lord  North  in  1782,  and  thenceforth  lived  in 
letixement,  nnrespected  and  unloved. 

Walpolfi    Lrttm;  OrfttvUU  Paptrt;  Tre- 
veljnui.  Early  Life  <^  C.  J.  Fm. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York 
{b.  1619,  d.  1688),  was  at  the  lame  of  Edward 
VI.'b  death  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
and  a  sealons  Protestant.  He  favoured 
Northnmberland'a  sdiieme,  and  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  in  favour  of  I^y  Jane 
Grey,  for  which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  snbsequently  compelled  to  leave  the 
conntry.  On  the  accession  ai  Elisabeth  he 
returned  to  England  and  became  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1670  Bishop  of  London,  in 
which  capacity  he  exhibited  much  rigour 
towards  tne  Nfmconformists.  In  1676  he 
vraa  made  Archbishop  of  York. 

Sandys^  Sahubl,  was  first  retamod  for 
Worcester  in  1717,  but  did  not  become  pro- 
minent until  1741,  when  he  was  chosen  to 
bring  forward  a  motion  for  the  removal  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  the  king's  council. 
His  speech,  "probably  oonoerted  with  the 
principal  Opposition  leaders,  was  elaborate 
and  able."  But  the  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority.  On  the  fell  of  Walpole  he 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exdieqner  under  _ 
Wilmington,  but  soon  afterwards  resigned 
office,  being  raised  to  the  peerage  and  receiv- 
ing a  place  in  the  royal  honaehold. 
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San  JTniUL  Award.  The  queetion  as 
to  the  boundary'  vreetwaxds  between  Oinada 
and  the  United  States  having  been  submitted 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  German  Emperor 
William,  the  following  award  was  gi%'en: — 
That  according  to  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
(1846)  the  boundary,  after  it  had  been  con- 
tinued westward  along  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  aepatates  the  continent  from  Van- 
couver's  Island,  and  had  further  been  drawn 
southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits  to  the  Pacific, 
should  run  through  the  canal  of  Haro  as 
didmsd  by  the  United  States,  and  not  through 
the  Boeano  Straits  as  claimed  by  the  British 
l^vemment.  San  Juan  itaeli  was  a  small 
island  near  Vancouver's  Island,  and  by  this 
award  became  American  territory.  It  was 
evacuated  by  England  in  consequence  (1S73). 

Suic[ii1lw  Deolartitioii,  Thb,  was 
issued  by  Kichard  Cameron,  Donald  Cai^ill, 
and  others  of  the  extreme  Covenanters  at 
Sanquhar  in  Dumfriesshire  (June,  16801.  It 
declared  that  Charles  II.  had  forfeited  the 
crown  of  Scotland  "  by  his  perjury  and 
breach  of  covenant  both  to  God  and  His 
kirk."  Charlra  was  at  the  same  time  ex- 
communicated by  CaxgilL  ^Cahbbomiahs.] 

San  Sebastiaik  Thb  Sibob  of,  daring 
the  last  campaign  of  £he  war  in  the  Peninsula 
(Aug. 31, 1813),wa8neces8ary,toenable  Wel- 
lington to  cross  the  Pyrenees  and  conduct  the 
war  in  France,  llie  first  siege  was  be^un  on 
July  10,  1813;  but  an  assault  on  the  town  on 
ihe  25th  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss.  Wel- 
lington, repainng  to  San  Sebastian,  ordered 
Graham  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 
During  nine  days  of  ceaseless  movement,  ten 
engagements  had  been  fought,  the  effect  of 
wmcb  was  that  Soult  was  in  retreat,  while 
Wellington's  position  was  BO  strong,  that  he 
was  secure  from  offensive  action  <m  ^e  part  of 
the  Frmch,  and  could  resume  the  siege  of  San 
Sebastian  under  the  directi(»i  of  Oraham. 
The  natural  and  artificial  difficulties  of  the 
siege  were  very  great,  but  they  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  negligence  of  the  government  at 
home,  who  would  not  supply  a  sufficiently 
large  fleet  or  suitable  ammunition.  Still  the 
works  went  on  gradually,  under  the  energetic 
commander ;  various  positionB  were  succea- 
stvely  won,  and  on  the  30tb,  600  yards  of  the 
eastern  sea-front  were  laid  open.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Slst,  the  assault  was  made, 
and  after  a  terible  attack  the  town  was 
carried,  though  the  castle  held  out.  For  some 
days  the  town  becune  the  scene  of  atrocities 
**  which  would  have  shamed  the  most  ferocious 
barbarians  of  antiqmty."  When  the  troops 
had  in  some  measure  recovered,  batteries  were 
raised  against  the  castle,  which  surrendered 
on  Sept.  8,  leaving  Wellington  free  to  transfer 
the  war  into  the  south  of  France. 

Kivler,I>MifanilarirarjCUi>toii,  Pmtiinilarirar. 


Santal  Kerolt.  The  Suttale  were  a 

tribe  inhabiting  the  hill  ranges  <A  Bajmaha). 
Being  harassed  by  the  processee  and  baililb 
of  the  courts,  and  by  the  demaiids  of  Ben- 
galee money-lenders,  they  suddenly  rose  in 
rebellion  (July,  1855),  and  carried  lire  and  des- 
truction among  the  villages  of  the  Europeans. 
No  troops  were  available  but  Uie  hill  rangoa, 
who  were  driven  back.  The  railway  now 
for  the  first  time  brought  up  troops;  ths 
rebels  were  hemmed  in  and  hunted  down; 
the  cholera  likewise  made  great  havoc  among 
them.  The  rebellion  was  extinguished  on  the 
last  day  of  the  year.  The  district  was  now 
converted  into  a  non-r^;ulati<m  province,  and 
placed  in  chaise  of  a  commissioner. 

BaraffOSSa,  The  Battle  of  (1710),  was 
fought  during  the  War  of  the  Succession  is 
Spain.  After  the  defeat  at  ALnanza,  King 
Philip  hastily  tetr«at«d  on  Saragossa.  The 
allies  followed  with  difficulty.  On  Aug.  19 
Stanhope  found  the  Spaniards  drawn  up  before 
Saragossa,  with  the  Ebro  on  their  left,  a 
range  of  hills  upon  their  right,  with  a  de^ 
ravine  oa  their  front  The  Archduke  Charles 
determined  to  risk  a  battle.  Stanhope  com- 
manded the  left  of  the  allies  formed  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Palatinee,  and  eked  out 
his  cavalry  by  interspersing  among  them  some 
battalions  of  foot.  The  allies'  right  wing  con- 
sisted of  Portuguese  foot,  and  a  part  of 
the  Gemisns  under  Count  Atalaya.  The 
SpaaiaxdB  had  about  twoity-five,  and  the 
allies  about  twenty-three  thousand  men.  The 
left  was  the  first  to  engage.  Then  the  Portu- 
guese at  once  made  off,  attracting  large  bodies 
of  the  enemy  in  pursuit.  The  remainder  of 
the  allies  steadily  stood  their  ground,  and  at 
length  drove  back  the  enemy.  On  the  right, 
the  Dutch  and  Germans  soon  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion.  In  the  centre  the 
veteran  Spaniards,  after  a  steady  resistance 
to  Starembe^,  retreated  in  good  order.  Six 
thousand  prisoners  were  taken,  with  a  large 
number  of  cannon,  and  possession  of  Sara- 
gossa was  secured  to  the  victors.  After  con- 
siderable debate,  the  allies,  in  accordance  with 
Stanhope's  desire,  advanced  on  Uadrid. 

Borer.  ^WMb ;  Stuhope,  rar  1/ Ik*  Shobmmm 

||ffiii^4n<a.vi  Oonvinttoai  (I8fi6).  On 
Jan.  26  tiie  King  of  RuT-rfini*  acceded  to  the 

conventiim  between  the  English  and  French 
governments  of  April  10,  1864,  and  agreed 
to  furnish  and  maintain  at  fnll  for  the 
requirements  of  the  war  16,000  man  under 
the  command  of  a  Sardinian  general  By « 
separate  article  England  and  France  agreed 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  king's 
dominions.  Ihigland  undertook  the  chaivsi 
of  transporting  the  troops  to  and  from  toe 
Crimea,  and  under  the  treaty  a  recommenda- 
tion was  to  be  made  to  ParUament  to  advance 
a  million  sterliiu;  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  *t 
iour  per  cent.  ^UMUif  Wah.] 
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Santoga*  Tn  CoHTxitTioN  or  (Oct., 
1777),  duriug  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  the  doeing  scene  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  diaaatrons  campaign,  which  resulted 
in  his  retreat  on  Saratoga,  where  he  found 
himself  (Oct.  10,  1777)  with  3,500  men 
opposed  to  Gates  with  13,216  men.  Bur- 
goyne  recdving  no  tidinjn  of  Clinton,  with 
scarcity  in  his  army  developing  almost 
into  famine,  made  proposals  for  negotiations. 
Gates  offered  terms,  which  were  at  once  re- 
jected as  degrading,  and  not  wishing  to  drive  to 
tUspair  a  hody  of  brave  men,  he  finally 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Burgoyne. 
ToB  chief  of  these  were  that  the  troops  should 
lay  down  thdr  arms,  and  shoold  be  allowed  a 
free  paesai^  to  Kngland,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  again  engage  in  the  war,  and 
that  the  treaty  should  be  called  a  convention, 
and  not  a  capitulation.  These  terms  were 
aipreed  to  on  uie  17th,  and  on  that  day  the 
British  troope  marched  out.  The  importance 
of  the  surrender  was  felt  throughout  the 
world,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  France 
at  once  acknowledged  the  "  Independent 
United  States  of  America,"  and  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  them.  Spain  followed  the  lead 
of  France,  and  Holland  did  not  long  remain 
neutral.  Lord  Stanhope  has  said  of  it,  that 
"even  of  those  great  conflicts,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  engaged, 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  none  has 
hem.  more  fruitful  of  results  than  this  sur- 
render of  thirty-five  hundred  fighting  men  at 
Saratoga." 

BancTott.  Hiri.  of  AtMr.  Stv.,  ilL,  c.  U; 
Stanbope,  Hift.  <tf  Sn^.,  tL,  c  96;  Oordon, 
Amtriem  Wur  ;  Cntxf,  iktwrn  BaJtOm. 

Sanfleld,  Patbiok  i^d.  1693),  was  an 
Irish  Jacobite  of  great  military  genius.  He 
held  a  commission  in  the  English  life-guards, 
and  served  under  Monmouth  on  the  continent. 
He  fought  brilliantly  at  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  against  his  former  general.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  he  was 
defeated  in  a  skirmish  at  Wincanton.  He 
nt  for  the  county  of  Dublin  in  the  Irish 
Au-liament  of  1688.  In  1689  be  was  sent  by 
James  II.  as  commander  into  Connaught.  He 
secured  Galway,  and  drove  the  English  from 
Sligo.  Shortly  afterwards  Jamee  created  him 
Earl  of  Lucan.  He  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  insisted  on  making  a  stand 
at  Limerick  against  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel. 
He  surprised  the  English  artillery  and  com- 
pelled William  to  raise  the  siege  (Aug.,  1690). 
His  administration  of  that  town  was  not  alto- 
gether successful.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
French  general,  St.*  Ruth,  he  soon  quarrelled 
with  him ;  and  his  advice  to  avoid  a  battle, 
given  after  the  fall  <rf  Athlone.  was  pertina- 
ciously disregardod.  At  the  battle  of  Aghrim 
He  commanded  the  reserve,  and  through  some 
misundostanding  never  received  orders  to 
charge.  He  covered  the  retreat  Onoe  nuve 
his  arraagvuents  for  making  a  sbmd  at 


Limerick  were  hampovd  by  his  coUeagnee. 
The  death  of  Tyrconnel,  however,  left  him  in 
supreme  command,  but  he  soon  despaired  of 
the  defence.  He  therefore  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Giukell.  Limerick  capitulated 
<m  Oct.  3,  1691,  and  the  majority  of  its  garri- 
son chose  to  follow  Sarsfiela  into  the  Frerlch 
service.  He  was  ^ven  a  conunond  in  the 
intended  Fr^ich  uvosion  of  England  in 
1692.  He  louftht  with  great  galkntiy  in 
the  French  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Luiden,  "  A 
perishing  nationality."  says  Kanke,  referring 
to  Sarsfield,  "  has  sometimes  men  granted  to 
it  in  whom  its  virtues  are  represented." 

C.  T.  Wilson,  JsMM  U.  avd  th«  Duka  ef  Bar- 

vid;  UaoauUy,  Hi'ft.  of  £ng.j  Baitlce,  Hut.  of 

Eng. 

Sanohie  Bum,  Tub  Battlb  of  (June 
IS,  1488),  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Jamee  III.  of  Scotland  at  the  hands  of  his 
iDSuifient  barons,  headed  by  Angus  *'  Bell  tiie 
Cat,'*  Home,  Hepburn,  and  Bothwell,  who  had 
plotted  to  ^  hold  of  James's  son  to  make  use 
of  him  against  his  faOker's  authority. 

Sanndeni,  Atoiibai.  Sib  Cuaulbb  (d. 

1776),  served  under  Anscm  in  his  expedition 
to  the  South  Seas.  In  1741  he  became  post- 
captain.  In  1747  he  aided  Hawke  in  his 
victory  over  the  French,  and  in  1750  was 
returned  for  Plymouth.  He  became  Treasurer 
of  Greenwich  Hospital  (1754),  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy  (1756).  In  1757  Saunders 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  rear-admiral.  In  1759  he  com- 
manded the  fleet  which  conveyed  Wolfe  to 
Quebec.  He  received  the  uianks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  his  co-operation, 
Pitt  calling  him  a  man  "  equalling  thoee 
who  have  t^en  armadas."  In  1760  he  went 
to  the  Mediterranean  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  made  vice-«dmiral.  In  1765  he  be- 
came Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Saunders  sub- 
sequently became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Pnvy  Councillor  (1766),  and  admiiHl 
in  1770.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey, 

Savile,  Sib  Geosob  {b.  1721,  d.  1784), 
came  of  an  old  Yorkshire  &mily,  whidi 
county  he  represented  through  five  successive 
elections.  Ue  did  not  often  speak  in  Pai^a- 
ment,  but  there  was  perhaps  no  one  in  the 
House  more  thoroughly  respected  as  a  man  of 
liberal  principles  and  unbending  int^;rity; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  bulwarks 
of  the  Whig  party.  Ho  was  a  strenuous  and 
consLsteat  opponent  of  the  American  War  in 
all  its  stages.  He  resisted  the  prosecntion  of 
Wilkes.  He  was  the  first  to  relieve  in  some 
measure  the  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics, 
by  cairying  a  bill  for  that  pnipose  in  1778; 
and  he  was  consequently  one  of  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  Gordon  Baots.  Later,  he 
bnnight  in  a  bill  agaiiiBt  Popish  conTerrioiis. 
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But  perhaps  the  moBt  celebrated  measure 
connected  with  the  name  of  Sir  George  Savile 
is  the  Nullum  Tempua  BUI,  which  had  its 
origin  in  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
ministry  and  the  crown  to  put  into  force 
aninst  the  Dnke  of  Portland  the  old  maxim 
"Nullum  tempuB  occorrit  regi" — *'tbat  no 
length  of  continuance  or  good  faith  of  pos- 
session is  available  against  a  claim  of  the 
crown."  Savile's  bill  abolished  this  maxim 
— "the  opprobrium  of  prerogative  and  the 
disgrace  of  our  law  " — by  providing  that  an 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  for  sixty  years  of 
an  estate  derived  from  the  crown  should  bar 
the  crown  from  reclaiming  its  gift  under 
pretence  of  any  fl&w  in  the  grant  or  other 
defect  of  title. 

Ti«T«I]-an,  Eorty  Uf*  of  C  J.  Foa;  OhatlMm 

CtMTMplMdniOi, 

Bttrila,  Sin  Henbt  {i.  1549,  4.  1622),  a 
man  of  great  learning,  was  tutor  in  Greek  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1S85  he  became  warden 
of  Merton  College,  and  in  1696  provost  of 
Eton.  At  Oxford  he  founded  the  Savilian 
professorships  of  geometry  and  astronomy. 
This  "magazine  of  learning,"  as  he  was 
called,  edited,  amongst  other  works,  four 
books  of  the  SUtoty  and  the  Agrieola  of 
Tacitus,  the  works  of  St.  Chirsostom,  and 
a  useful  collection  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
which  he  styled  Serum  AnglkartOH  Seriptoret 
pott  Bedatn  Fi  acipui  (1696). 

8am>y»  Bonifacb  of,  Archbishop  of 
Cantwbory  (1246—1270),  was  a  prince  of 
the  reigning  house  of  mvcy,  and  uncle  of 
Henry  III/s  queen.  To  this  he  owed  his 
early  advancement  to  the  archbishopric,  for 
which  he  had  very  few  qualifications.  His 
rule  was  intensely  unpopular,  as  that  of  a 
foreigner  and  dependent  of  the  court.  He 
has  made  little  mark  in  the  history  of  his  see. 
The  palace  of  the  Savoy  in  the  Strand  took 
its  name  irtxm  his  brother  Peter. 

Hoo^  JnAMsIiop*  ttf  OuUM-bwry,  toL  Hi. 

Savcnr  Conference,  Thb  (1661),  was 
held  in  the  &ivoy  Palace  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  relations  of  the  Puritans 
towards  tiie  Church,  and  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  Litui^.  It  consist^  of  twelve 
bishops,  among  whom  were  Cosin,  Sanderson, 
Pearson,  and  Sparrow ;  and  twelve  Paritan 
divines,  including  Baxter,  Calamy,  Reynolds, 
and  Lightfoot.  After  sitting  from  April  16 
to  July  '24,  they  came  to  no  practical  con- 
clusion, and  reported  that  "  The  Church's 
wel&ie,  nnitry,  and  peace,  and  his  majes^'a 
SRtiBfaction,  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
all  agm^d ;  hut  as  to  means,  they  could  not 
come  to  any  harmony."  The  faalure  of  the 
Savoy  Conference  excluded  a  latg«  number  of 
Puritans  from  the  Church.  [For  the  altera- 
tions in  the  Lttui^y,  which  ao  far  as  they  had 
any  effect  emphaused  rather  than  minimised 


the  difierenoes  between  Anglican  and  Puritan, 
M$  Fkatbk  Book.] 

Cardwell,  Bittor^  o/  Confertncm  eomfaU 
with  th«  Book  of  CommM  Prayer. 

Sawtrey,  William  (<f.  1401),  a  clergy- 
man  at  one  time  beneficed  at  Lynn,  and 
later  in  London,  was  the  first  person  burnt  in 
England  for  Lollardy.  Proceedings  w^re 
taken  against  him  during  the  same  session  in 
which  the  Act,  De  Aerttieo  eombwendo,  was 
embodied  in  the  statute  of  the  year;  hnthii 
execution  on  the  simple  authority  of  tbe 
king's  writ  has  given  some  occasion  for  con- 
troversy as  to  whether,  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  Act,  the  king  had  power  to  issue 
writs  D«  heretico  comhurmdo.  uiie  ahsence  of 
precedent,  however,  makes  the  supptintioD  im- 
probaUe. 

Stabbs,  ConMt.  HM.,  vol.  Hi. 
Sawyvr,  Sib  Robeut,  an  eminent  Tory 
lawyer,  was  Attorney-General  at  the  time  m 
the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  zeal,  if  not  rancour,  in  proaecnting 
the  Whigs  concerned  in  that  measure.  Con- 
tinuing long  in  office,  in  16ti6  he  refused  (o 
help  James  II.  in  vindicating  the  ditpensing 
power,  yet  such  was  his  &me,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  a  successor,  ttuat  he  was  not 
dismissed  till  1688.  He  was  leading  coun- 
sel for  the  Seven  Bishops,  and  after  nusinfr 
difficulties,  accepted  tho  Revolution.  In 
1690  he  was  violently  attacked  for  his  nm- 
duct  in  relation  to  uie  trial  of  Sir  R.  Aim- 
strong,  a  Rye  House  plottw,  excepted  from 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  expelled  the 
House  Commons. 

MaODOnM,  Thb.  The  earliest  contemponry 
reference  to  Saxops  in  extant  literatur^— that 
of  the  geographer  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  about 
120  A.D, — describes  them  as  dwelling  in  tbe 
country  now  called  Holstein,  andmree  ad- 
joining islands.  They  are  next  mentioned  a> 
fringing  the  sea-board  of  the  ocean.  In  287, 
when  the  Bret  authentic  notice  of  their  piracies 
and  plunderings  was  written,  they  had  not 
only  stamped  their  name  on  the  British  coaet 
[Saxon  Shore],  but  extended  it  over  the 
northern  lands  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Ems  ;  and  in  the  seventh  century  broad  tiacts 
of  Britain,  and  broader  tracts  of  Germany 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Oder,  were  in  tu 
poeeeaaion  of  people  called  hy  th^  name. 
Those  that  stayed  in  Germany  were  long 
known  as  Old  Saxons,  to  distingnish  them 
from  the  settlers  beyond  the  sea.  Tboee 
clung  tenaciously  to  their  primitive  usages 
and  national  forms  of  rule  after -the  othen 
had  begun  to  abandon  them.  Whether  the 
expansion  of  the  Saxon  name  on  the  Cmti- 
nent  was  due  to  immigratitm  and  conquest, 
as  it  was  in  Britain,  is,  though  ponible. 
extremely  doubtfuL  It  is  thought  moie 
likely  ^t  it  was  merely  extended  to  a 
number  of  separate  but  neighbouring  tribe* 
already  inhabiting   those  TegioDti  u  the 
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common  detdgniition  of  a  huge  confederacy. 
Such  peoples  as  the  Chauci  and  Cherusci, 
while  Keeping  their  proper  tribe  names  among 
thetnaelves,  would  be  called  Saxons  by  those 
that  wer«  outside  the  confederacy,  just  as 
Salii  and  TTbii  were  known  as  Franks.  This 
is  the  readiest  way  of  explaining  the  sudden 
spring  of  the  Saxons  from  an  obscure  tribe, 
confined  to  a  narrow  territory,  into  a  great- 
nesa  and  notoriety  that  have  laft  a  broad 
mark  on  human  destiny.  From  the  third  to 
the  sixth  centuries  these  Saxons  were  swarm- 
ing in  their  "  keels "  over  and  up  and  down 
the  narrow  seas,  spoiling  and  wasting  the 
property,  and  at  length  depopulating  and 
seizing  the  soil  of  civilised  peoples  within 
their  readi.  If  Claudian  be  beheved,  they 
watered  the  Orkneys  with  ih^ir  blood ;  they 
certainly  founded  aerenl  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  and  at  least  one  settlement  in  Gaul. 
Bo  deep  was  the  impression  made  by  their 
strength,  ferocity,  and  persistence  on  the  men 
whose  lands  they  took  that  these  men  gave 
their  name  to  all  the  German  invaders,  and, 
later  still,  their  subjugation  in  their  naUve 
homes  cost  Charlemagne  a  genemtion  of  effort. 
Etiinoli^T  classes  them  as  a  Low  German 
race,  with  fewer  and  fainter  affinities  of 
language  and  character  to  the  High  German 
than  their  partners  in  conquest,  the  Angles. 
The  fair  hair,  blue  eye,  and  robust  animal 
nature,  characteristic  d  the  sonthem  English 
peasant,  are  ascribed  to  his  Saxon  origin. 
The  derivative  meaning  of  the  name  is 
disputed ;  it  has  been  variously  interpreted  as 
seamen,  users  of  the  short  knife  (a^ot),  settlers 
i»at),  adversaries  {aachs),  and  other  thiugs. 
Their  efficiency  as  makers  of  history  in  early 
days  is  traced  to  their  having  been  untouched 
by  Roman  civilisation,  to  their  long  continu- 
ance, as  Professor  Freeman  words  it,  "  in  a 
state  of  healthy  barbarism." 

JMfipeubfOK.AnjiltfSaiwKinti;  Palgrave.  Sng. 
Cmn-nonwaith ;  Skene.  C«Ute  Scotland ;  Eltou, 
OrtfUt  tf  Sng.  Eitt, ;  Stnbba,  Coiift.  Hut. 

[J.  E.] 

flaaton  Shore,  Thb,  was  in  Eoman  times 
that  part  of  Britain  especially  liable  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Saxon  pirates.  This  neces- 
sitated the  presence  of  a  large  force  of  Roman 
soldiers.  Their  commander  was  the  Comet 
Zitoru  Saxotnei  (Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore), 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  from  Korfolk  to 
Sussex.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing,  as 
some  have  maintained,  that  the  Saxon  Shore 
was  inhabited  by  <*^xon"  colonies.  The 
expression  "  Litus  Saxonicum "  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  Welsh  March  of  later  times, 
which  meant  the  diatriot  specially  open  to 
Welsh  attacks. 

On  Mi,  OrM"M  Cfttto;  Coot*.  BmoM  m 

8ur,  William  Fienites,  Viscorwr  (J.  1686, 
d.  1662),  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  succeeded  his  fiither  as  Lord 
Say  in  1613,  and  was  created  viscoont  in  1624. 


He  waa  a  strong  Puritan,  "for  maw  year* 
the  oracle  of  thiMe  who  were  called  Puritans 
in  the  worst  sense,  and  steered  all  their 
counsels  and  designs"  (Clarendon).  He  waa 
one  of  the  founders  of  tiie  colony  of  Con- 
necticut, and  thought  of  emigrating  himself. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  opponents  of 
ship-money,  but  the  government  preferred  to 
try  Hampden's  case  rather  than  his.  In  1639 
he  was  committed  to  custody  for  refusing 
to  take  the  military  oath  against  the  Scots 
required  by  the  king.  He  was  appointed  in 
May,  1641,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards, 
when  the  king  thought  of  winning  the  popular 
leaders  by  preferment,  but  remained  firm, 
voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops,  became 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  Parliament. 
He  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords 
until  its  abolition.  In  1648  he  acted  as  one 
of  the  Parliamentary  oommiaeionere  at  the 
Treaty  of  Newport,  and  voted  in  favour  of  an 
accommodation  with  the  king.  Cromwell 
appcunted  him  to  tit  in  his  House  of  Lords, 
hut  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer.  In  1660 
he  took  part  in  the  intrigues  to  bring  about 
the  It^toration,  and  was  n^warded  by  being 
made  Lord  Privy  Seal.  His  contemporaries 
charged  him  with  duplicity^  and  nicknamed 
him  "  (Od  subtlety." 

Claraiaon.  SU.  tfO*  Sib«Him  j  Wood.  Athmm 

Say  aaid  Sele*  Jakbs  Fibnnbb,  Losd 
(cf.  1450),  was  Trtsasurer  of  England  from 
1448  to  1460,  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Hence  he  gained  great 
unpopularity,  and,  on  the  insurgents  under 
Jack  Cade  reaching  London,  he  was  aeiiedf 
and  after  a  mock  tnal  beheaded. 

Say  aad  Sole,  Wiluah  Fiennbb,  2nd 
Lord  {d.  1471),  son  of  the  preceding,  fought  on 
the  Yorkist  aide  at  Northampton.  He  was  sub- 
sequently made  Loid  High  Admiral  1^  Ed- 
ward IV.,  fled  with  the  king  in  1470,  and, 
returning  in  the  next  year,  was  alaiu  in  the 
battle  of  Bamet 

ScalMI,  Thovab,  Lord  [4.  1460),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  French  wars  and  in 
repressing  Jack  Cade's  rebellion.  He  was  a 
faithful  follower  of  the  Lancastrian  cause, 
and  in  1460,  after  the  battle  of  Northampton, 
was  captured  by  the  Yorkists,  and  put  to  death. 

Souidalim  Xagnnlnuii  was  the  use 

of  language  derogatory  to  a  peer  or  great 
officer     ^e  realm.   It  waa  created  a  special 
offence  with  special  punishments  in  1276. 
Sir  J.  8t«phen,  Bit.  of  tl<«  Otmtnol  £010. 

Sfdumbf  Sia  LuKB,  was  a  Swiss  in  the 
British  service.  He  first  appears  in  1718  as 
the  confidential  secretary  to  Stanhope  in 
Spain.  In  1720  he  waa  knighted,  and  mat  as 
mraister  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  from  ^e  regent  communi- 
cations concerning  Atterbory's  Jacobite  plot 
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which  led  to  its  detection.  He  returned  to 
Eughind  in  1724,  having  attempted,  as  the 
friemd  of  Carteret,  to  obtain  a  dukedom  for 
the  intended  husband  of  a  daughter  of 
Madame  da  Platen,  the  sister  of  the  king's 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlingiton.  Horace 
Walpole  was  sent  by  Townahend  to  counter- 
act his  desigiu,  and,  as  the  affairs  were  at  a 
deadlock,  George  was  compelled  to  recall 
him.  His  subsequent  diplomatic  career  was 
unimportant- 

Schism  Act,  Thr,  was  passed  in  Hay, 
1714.  It  was  a  measure  devised  by  the 
extreme  High  Church  party,  and  encouraged 
by  Bolinglmike  as  a  party  move  against 
Oxford.  It  was  introduced  by  Sir  William 
Wyndham.  Its  object  was  to  confirm  a 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which 
precluded  Bchoohnasters  and  tutors  from 
giving  instruction  without  previously  sub- 
scribing a  declaration  of  conformity  to  the 
Established  Church.  This  restriction,  although 
not  abolished  by  the  Toleration  Act,  had  long 
been  practically  suspended.  The  8<dusm  Act 
therefore  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all 
tutors  and  schoolmasters  who  presumed  to 
instruct  without  having  first  received  a 
licence  from  a  bishop.  It  easily  passed  its 
two  first  stages,  but  at  the  third  reading  it 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Whigs.  In 
the  Upper  House  several  amendments  were 
made  in  committee.  Teachers  merely  of  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  navimtion  were 
excluded  from  its  operations.  The  power 
of  convicting  ofirenders  was  lodged  in  the 
superior  courts  alone.  By  an  absurd  clause, 
the  tutors  of  the  sous  of  noblemen  were  de- 
clared exempt  from  its  restriction.  But  the 
bill  was  moat  unjosUy  extended  to  Ireland. 
This  iiuqnitons  measure  was  repealed,  together 
with  the  Occasional  Conformity  Act,  in  spite 
of  much  opposition,  in  1717.7 

BoToe,  L*ttrM  BuMrioHM;  Wjoa,  B«iffn  of 
QtMm  Aruu ;  Stanhope,  atigti  ofCtii**>i  Anne. 

SohlMwig-Kfdstoin  Question,  Thb 

(1863).  The  long  desire  of  the  patriotic  party 
in  Germany  to  ^tach  from  Denmark  the  Ger- 
man Elbe  duchies,  which  already  in  1S48  had 
caused  a  serious  war,  came  to  a  head  in  the 
qnairel  betwran  the  two  countries  in  1863. 
^Diroughout  the  negotiations  Lord  Russell 
had  given  the  Dani^  government  sound  and 
sensible  advice,  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
treat  the  German  populations  of  those  two 
provinces  fairly,  ana  give  no  ground  of  com- 
pbunttotlMG^mangovamment.  OnJnly23, 
1863,  when  the  struggle  seemed  approaching, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  questioned  as  to  the 
coutse  England  intended  to  pursue  during 
the  struggle,  if  such  should  arise,  and  he 
replied :  "  We  are  convinced — I  am  con- 
vinced, at  least — that  if  any  violent  attempt 
were  made  to  overthrow  the  rights  and  inter- 
fare  with  tlw  independence  of  Domiark,  those 
who  made  the  ^ten^  mmld  find  in  the 


result  that  it  would  not  be  Denmark  akme 
with  which  they  would  have  to  contend" 
This  statement  Lord  Palmerston  afterwards 
explained  to  be  merely  intended  to  convey 
his  own  impression  that,  in  the  event  <n 
Denmat^  being  attadrad,  aome  European 
power  would  interfere ;  bat  it  was  undoubtedly 
taken  at  the  time  to  mean  that  England  would 
support  Denmark.  The  Danes,  therefore, 
counted  on  England,  and  the  English  public 
was  eager  for  war.  The  English  government 
proposed  to  France  to  intervene  wiUi  arms,  but 
the  French  emperor  xef  used.  The  Danes  were 
consequenUy  loft  to  take  care  <tf  tiiemielTes. 
The  English  conduct,  however,  though 
prudent,  had  been  decidedly  open  to  censure, 
for,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  govern- 
ment had  certainly  led  Denmark  to  b^Ueve  in 
English  aasiatance.  When,  therefore,  the  war 
was  ended  and  Denmark  crushed,  a  vote  of 
censure  was  proposed  in  both  Houses  by  the 
Opposition.  In  the  Lords  the  vote  was  cairied; 
in  the  Commons  Mr.  Disraeli  n"<d''  a  most 
telling  qieech  against  the  government  poli^, 
and  ue  vote  was  onl}*  averted  by  an  amend- 
ment which  evaded  the  question  entirely. 

Sryca,  Holy  Roman  £mp.,  mpplem.  eh. ;  J*- 
MHoI  ReyUter ;  H«nMrd ;  HcCarthj,  Uiti.  of  Omr 
Ow  Time*. 

Schombortf,  Fkbderick  Hebxamh, 
Count  op  (4.  1618,  d.  1690),  was  bom  at 
Heidelberg.  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the 
household  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  mother 
an  English  lady  of  tiie  Dudley  fomily.  As  a 
Protestant,  he  fought  against  the  Imperialists 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  for  the  Dutch, 
Swedes,  and  French.  Alter  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  he  became  chamberlain  to 
the  Prince  ofOrange.  In  1650  he  repairedto 
France,  and  served  under  Turenne  until  the 
PeaceofthePyrenees(l660).  He  then  entered 
the  Portuguese  service,  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
hia  assiatimce  Uiat  that  country  compelled 
Spun  to  recognise  the  eovereignty  of  the 
house  of  Braganza  (1668).  He  then  returned 
to  France,  wh^re  he  was  naturalised,  and  ob- 
tained the  b&ton  of  a  marshal  of  France  (1676). 
During  the  next  years  he  served  in  Flanders. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantee  caused 
a  complete  change  in  his  fortunes.  After  a 
short  visit  to  Portugal,  to  negotiate  a  mar- 
riage between  Pedro  11.  and  Maria  Sophia, 
dang^iter  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  entered 
the  SOTvioe  of  Frederic  William,  the  "  Great 
Elector**  of  Brandenburg.  On  the  death  of 
that  prince,  his  successor,  Frederic,  geBerousiy 
gave  up  the  great  commander  to  aid  William 
of  Onutge  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  He 
was  immediately  made  William's  second  in 
cummand,  and  rode  side  by  aide  with  him 
through  the  streets  of  London.  He  was 
made  Knight  of  the  Garter,  created  duke, 
and  appointed  Master  the  Ordnance. 
The  Commons  voted  £100,000  to  him  is 
gratitude  for  hia  servicea.  In  lftS9  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  ejqwditioii  to 
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Ireland,  his  forcee  consiatiog  maiDlj  of  raw 
recruits.  He  landed  in  the  north  <^  Ulster, 
took  OarriclcfeiBna,  and  nwrched  into  Leioster. 
Outside  Dondalk  he  declined  battle  wiUi  the 
enemy,  who  were  greatly  Buperior  in  nnmbere. 
Still  James's  army  did  not  attack.and  the  duke 
retired  into  tJlster  for  winter  quarters.  His 
conduct  was  aevarely  but  nnj  ostly  criticised  in 
England.  In  June,  1690,  William  landed  at 
CarrickferguB  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
Schomhergmet  him  near  Belfast,  and  tiieiuiited 
troops  marched  on  the  Boyne.  He  pronounced 
strongly  against  William's  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  Irish  there.  The  battle  was  won ;  when 
Schombei^, seeing  the enemy'scavalry making 
a  gallant  resistance,  mslwd  at  them,  cry- 
ing aloud  to  his  Huguenot  troops,  "  Come 
on,  gentlemen;  there  are  your  persecutors." 
They  were  his  last  words.  **  His  military 
skill,**  says  Uacaulay,  "was  universally 
acknowledged.  For  his  relwion  he  had  re- 
ngnod  a  splendid  income,  had  laid  down  the 
truncheon  of  a  marshal  of  France,  and  had, 
at  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  begun  the  world 
again  as  a  needy  soldier  of  fortune."  [Botne.] 
HBcaal».  Stft.  Kay. ;  Baoke,  BM.  ^mpa. ; 
Kurttn,  UMmn  it  Fmct;  BohUv,  OmoUbU* 

BohomlMK,  Mkinhart  {d.  1709),  second 
son  of  Marshal  echombei^,  oomman  ded  "WU- 
liam  Ill.'a  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  He  marched  some  miles  up  the  river, 
and  crossed  it  by  the  brit^  of  Slane,  thus 
turning  the  French  flank  and  rear.  In  1691 
his  Other's  services  and  his  own  were  re- 
warded by  creating  him  I>uke  of  Leinster. 
In  1693  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  coast  of  Britanny.  But 
TOiBsell  and  the  other  English  admirals  de- 
cided that  the  year  was  too  far  advanced  for 
TOch  an  enterprise.  Consequently  the  arma- 
ment never  set  oat.  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  the  Spanisfa  Sucoesnon,  he  was 
^aeed  at  the  head  of  an  English  and  Dutch 
force,  which  disembarked  at  Lisbon.  He 
lavved  inefficient,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
recalled,  and  Galway  sent  out  in  his  stead. 
"  Schomberg,"  says  Mr.  Wytm,  "seems  to 
have  been  one  d  those  iraok  men,  who, 
when  heaet  with  difficulties,  can  do  nothing 
but  sit  down  and  complain." 

Hioanlny,  Bigl  of  Eng.  ;  Vyoa,  Ormtt  BritotK 
dwrinf  tkt  Bnf»  nf  Qkmk  Aim*. 

Bokwaxs,  Mastiv  (if.  1487),wa8aOennan 

▼eteran,  commandinf^the  foreign  auxiliaries  of 
I^mbert  Simnel.    He  was  slain,  with  most  of 
his  followers,  at  the  decirave  battle  of  Stoke, 
which  rained  the  Yorkist  Cause. 
Baoon,  Hmry  FIT. 

SciUy  Islands,  The,  were  inhabited  in 
the  earliest  timw  as  uie  abundance  of  pre-his- 
toric  remains  found  tiiere  shows.  They  were 
probably  the  Coadterides  id  the  Greek  writers. 
Their  pontion  exposed  them  to  Danish  occu- 
pation.  In  988  uiey  were  conquered,  other 


from  the  Danes  or  the  Cornish  Welsh,  by 
Athelstan,  and  were  granted  to  the  monks  (A 
Treeco.  Afterwards  they  were  transfened  to 
ttie  Abbey  of  Tavistock.  They  became  part 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  Queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  on  lease  to  the  Qodolphin  family. 
They  afterwards  were  leased  by  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.     The  lessee  has  very  considerable 

Swera.  In  the  Civil  War  they  held  out  for 
arlee  under  Sir  John  Granville,  and  became 
a  centre  for  mivateers.  In  1651  Blake  reduced 
them  to  obedience  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Soinde  is  the  country  comprising  the 
lower  valley  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was 
divided  into  three  princitAlities,  T^perSdnde, 
Meerpoore,  and  Lower  Scinde.  Tnerutereof 
these  jwovinoes  were  called  Ameers,  and  were 
almost  as  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
princes  of  Bajpootana ;  and  Lord  Auckland, 
in  consequence,  entered  into  separate  treaties 
with  them  in  1S39,  which  imposed  on  them  a 
subsidiary  force  and  tribute.  They  had  for- 
merly been  dependent  on  Cabnl,  but  had  not 

Eaid  any  tribute  since  ISOO.  Their  secret 
ostilitf  to  the  English  during  the  Afghan 
expedition  of  1839  compelled  the  latter  to 
take  some  steps  against  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  accede  to  a  subsidiary  alliance. 
Daring  the  three  subsequent  years  in  which 
Afghanistan  was  occupied  by  our  troops,  and 
Scinde  had  become  the  basis  of  our  operati(ms 
beyond  the  Indoa,  their  conduct  was  marked 
with  good  faitii  if  not  cordiality.  They  per- 
mitted a  free  passage  to  the  troops ;  they  sup- 
plied the  garrisons  of  Cabul  and  Candahar 
and  other  places  with  provisions.  But  two  or 
three  of  the  Ameers  were  emboldened  to  hos- 
tility by  our  reverses ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough, 
on  hearing  of  thi^  determined  to  inflict  ngnal 
c^astisementontiiem.  8irCliarlesNapier(q.T.) 
was  sent  to  Scinde  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
(September,  1 8^3).  Violently  prejudiced 
against  the  Ameers,  he  soon  declared  that  the 
tt«aty  of  1839  had  been  violated,  and  the 
draft  of  a  very  disadvantageous  toeaty  was 
forwarded  to  be  negotiated  with  the  Ameers. 
The  intrigues  of  Ali  Uoorsd,  one  of  the 
Ameers,  who  desired  to  become  rais,  or  lord 
paramount  of  Upper  Scinde,  to  the  exclusitm 
of  Meer  Roostum,  caused  Sir  Charles  to  believe 
that  all  the  Ameers,  except  Ali  Uoorad,  were 
disaffected.  Meer  Roostum  was  so  alarmed 
by  his  attitude  that  he  fled  to  the  camp  of  AU 
Moorad.  The  double  traitor  thereupon  prr- 
snaded  Sir  Charles  that  this  was  intended  as 
an  insult,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  de- 

Snng  Meer  Koostnm,  and  appointing  Ali 
oorad  raia  in  his  place.  To  show  his  power. 
Sir  Charles  captured  Emangurb,  a  fort  deemed 
inaccessible.  A  conference  was  now  held  at 
Hyderabad  between  Major  Outrsm  and  the 
assembled  Ameers,  who  denied  that  they  had 
infringed  the  treaW.  The  city  was  in  a  state 
of  oommotiim,  and  on  the  IStti  a  large  body 
of  Beloochse  troops  attacked  Uie  BesUlency. 
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After  a  gaUant  ddence  of  three  hours,  Major 
Outram  retired  with  the  loss  of  seventeen 
killed,  Tounded,  and  missing,  to  the  armed 
steamer  anchored  in  the  river.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  now  marched  on  Hyderabad,  and 
came  apon  the  Beloochee  army  at  Meanee 
(Feb.  17,  1843),  where  a  complete  victory  was 
gained.   Lord  EUenborough  now  issuiBd  a 

{>roclamatioa  annexing  Scinde.  This  was  fol- 
owed  (Mart'h  22,  1843)  by  a  decisive  victory 
near  Uydembad.  The  coim)lete  subjugation 
of  the  country  followed.  The  Ameers  were 
pensioned  off  at  Benares,  and  are  State  pen- 
sioners still.  Sir  Charles  Napier  himself  re- 
marked of  these  proceedings,  "We  have  no 
right  to  seize  Scinde,  yet  we  shall  do  so,  and  a 
very  advantageous,  useful,  and  humane  piece 
of  rascality  it  will  be." 

Hapiar,  Somdf;  Anniui  BtgMtr;  Thomton, 
But.  <|f  Iw&a. 

Soisdia,  &e  name  of  one  of  the  diief 
Mahratta  princes.  The  first  of  the  house 
was  Banojee  Scindia,  a  feudatory  of  the 
Peiahwa,  who  in  1743  received  as  a  fief  from 
that  chieftain  a  considerable  territoiy  in 
MalvA.  His  son  Mahdajee  Scindia  (1760 
— 1794],  after  nearly  losing  life  and  territory 
in  the  Afghan  War,  became  the  most  impor- 
tant of  ^e  Mahratta  princes.  As  guarantee 
of  the  Treaty  of  Salbhye  (1782),  as  conqueror 
of  Gwalior  m  1784,  as  the  champion  of  the 
Mofpil  against  the  Sikhs,  and  as  the*  first 
native  prince  who  endeavoured,  with  the  aid 
of  French  officers,  to  discipline  his  army  after 
the  European  model,  he  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  hiatoiy  of  his  times.  "  He  was,"  says 
Grant  Duff,  "  a  man  of  great  political  sagacity 
and  considerable  genius,  of  deep  artifice,  rest- 
less amhition,  and  implacable  revenge."  He 
handed  on  his  power  to  his  grand  nephew, 
Dowlnt  Rao  Scindia  (1794  —  1827).  The 
latter  joined  the  great  Mtihratta  confederacy, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Arganm  and  Aseaye. 
He  had  to  surrender  much  of  his  territoiy, 
and  ruled  qaietly  over  the  diminished  terri- 
tory of  fiWlior  until  his  death.  The  next 
important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Scindias 
is  the  minority  of  Bhagerat  Rao  Scindia, 
when  British  interraitirai  to  itop  tbo  anarchy 
which  the  minority  occasioned  led  to  the 
Mahratta  War  of  1843,  and  the  temporary 
occupation  of  Qwalior  by  the  English.  At  a 
later  date  Bhagerat  Bao  did  his  best  for  the 
English  during  the  mutiny  of  1858. 

Onutt  Doff,  VoAnitta*,-  WMtdmi  Dmpa'ehtt; 
XUL  JiuUa  ;  HaUsHn,  NaliM  SMm  im  SiiWdteru 
.ilUoMf  Witt  thi  Antfgfc  OoMnimmt. 

Soon*,  dtoated  on  the  east  honk  of  the  Tay 

in  the  old  district  of  Gowrie,  became  the  cap!  tf^ 
of  the  Pictish  kingdom,  and  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  royalty  in  later 
history.  The  Moot  Hill,  or  Hill  of  Belief,  at 
Scone  was  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  king's 
counaellois,  and  it  was  at  Scone  that  the 
COTtaiatifMi  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Destiny,  was 


'*  reverently  kept  for  the  eonaecratioo  of  the 
Kings  of  Alban "  until  it  was  removed  to 
Westminster  by  Edward  I.  In  729  Scone 
wi  s  the  scene  of  a  confiict  between  Alpin, 
King  of  the  Picts,  and  Nectan.  Hanv  of 
the  later  Kings  of  Scotland,  notably  &Ial- 
colm  Canmore,  Alexander  III.,  Robert  Brace, 
Robert  II.,  and  James  I.,  were  crowned  there, 
as  well  as  Charles  II.  in  1651. 
Skene,  CvUic  Seollanil. 

Bcory,  John,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  obtained 
the  see  of  Rochester  (1551)  as  a  rewaj^  for  his 
support  of  the  Reformation.  He  waa  after- 
wanls  translated  to  Chichester,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  preferment  on  the  accession  of 
Mary.  He  subsequently  assisted  at  the  con- 
secration of  Bishop  Parker  in  1669,  receiving 
as  the  ^ce  of  his  support  the  see  of  Uere- 
lotA.  He  then,  in  conjunction  with  Bishop 
Barlow,  assisted  the  ar^bishop  to  consecrate 
the  other  prelates  apptnnted  by  Klisabetb. 
He  was  a  man  of  indifferent  character,  and  of 
no  very  great  influence. 

Sootala  is  an  obacore  tenn  denoting  an  op- 
pressive local  custom  in  towns,  which  was  levied 
by  the  sheriff  for  his  own  profit.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sheriff  could  compel  the  bur- 
gesses to  grant  him  quantities  of  malt,  from 
which  the  Seotaio  was  brewed,  and  wiiich 
belonged  to  him.  Others  "in'Tij.^in  that  the 
name  simply  indicates  a  meeting  of  the  towns- 
men, in  wmch  they  were  forced  to  contribute 
to  the  same  object,  or  at  which  heavy  fines 
were  exacted  on  those  absent.  To  obtain 
exemption  from  teolale  was  a  great  object  for 
the  towns  in  the  early  stages  A  the  history  of 
corporate  town-life.  It  was  probably  so  im- 
portant because  a  step  towards  their  being 
freed  from  the  jnrisdicUon  of  the  ilwriff. 
The  etymology  <»  •ooiaU  is  uncertain.  Pro- 
bably it  simply  comes  from  scot  and  ale, 
though  some  have  thought  that  the  latter 
syllable  comes  from  taUia,  a  payment,  or  Asi^ 
as  in  gildhalL 

Scot  and  ItOt  literally  signifies  "taxes  in 
general,"  and  "the  share  paid  by  each  house- 
holder." In  many  towns  municipal  privileges 
were  vested  in  all  those  who  paid  "  scot  and 
lot,"  i.e.,  those  who  bore  their  rateable  pro- 
portion in  the  ^j-ments  levied  from  the  town 
for  local  or  national  purposes. 

Sootland.  The  history  of  Scotland  has 
been  more  influenced  than  that  of  most  othw 
countries  by  the  physical  features  of  the  land. 
The  southern  part  of  the  modern  kingdon 
differs  littie  in  ofaaiBcter  and  contninatiea 
from  the  north  of  England.  This  part,  known 
as  the  Lowlands,  is  peasantly  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale,  well  watered  and  well  wooded, 
affording  rich  tracts  of  pasture  and  arable 
land.  North  of  the  Lowlands  the  countr}-  is 
almost  intersected  by  the  two  Firths  fd  Forth 
and  Oyde,  and  beyond  the  fltthi  it  vbolly 
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changes  its  character  and  becomes  barren  and 
mountainous  in  the  west  and  north.  A  strip 
of  lowland  runs  north  along  the  eastern  coast. 
The  early  inhabitants  of  these  diatricts  dif- 
fered as  much  in  race  as  the  country  in  aspect. 
While  the  indigenous  Celts  inhabited  their 
native  mountains,  the  southemand  eastern  low- 
lands were  peopled  by  English  or  Scandi- 
navian invaders.  When  first  Scotland  emerges 
from  pre-historio  obscurity,  it  is  as  Cale- 
donia, a  country  of  woods  and  mountains, 
so  stem  and  wild  that  the  Romans  abandoned 
their  attempted  conquest,  and  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  the  southern  province  from 
the  inroads  of  the  fierce  inhabitants.  They 
were  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  are  vaguely  spoken 
ot  as  Picts  and  Scots.  Tbo  &nt  event  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge  is  the 
introduction  of  Cluistianity.  It  came  in  the 
wake  of  the  Scots  from  Ireland.  In  the  sixth 
century  these  Scots  settled  on  the  western 
coast,  and  fouudid  the  nucleus  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom.  Columbo,  Abbot  of  Durrow,  came 
over  to  join  them.  The  King  of  the  Soots 
gave  him  the  islet  of  lona  to  settle  on.  Here 
he,  and  the  twelve  monks  who  shared  his  for- 
tones,  made  a  monastery  of  the  rudest  kind — 
a  few  wattle  huts  clustered  round  a  wooden 
church.  From  this  centre  they  went  forth 
on  missionary  journeys  to  the  neigfaboniing 
mainland  and  islands.  By  this  means  the 
Ficts  and  the  English  of  Northumbria  were 
converted  to  Christianity.  In  843  the  King 
of  Scots,  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  became  king 
of  the  Ficts  also.  Thus  the  Celtic  peoples 
north  of  the  firths  were  nominally  nnited  mto 
one  kingdom,  though  the  chiefs  of  the  north, 
whether  Colts  or  Korsemen,  were  virtually  in- 
dependent sovereigns.  In  the  teuth  century 
Malcolm  I.,  the  King  of  Scots,  got  possession 
of  Strathclyde.  It  was  granted  to  him  as  a 
territorial  nef  by  Edmund  of  England.  His 
grandson,  Malcobn  II.,  was  invested  with  Lo- 
thian, hitherto  part  of  the  English  earldom  of 
Northumbiia  (1018).  This  acquisition  in- 
fluenced the  whole  after-history  of  the  king- 
dom. At  tint  merely  a  dependmce  of  the 
Celtic  kingdom,  Lothian  Anally  overshadowed 
it.  The  Kings  of  the  Scots  identified  them- 
selves with  Uiis,  the  richest  part  of  their 
dominions  and  with  its  Teutonic  inhabitants, 
while  the  Celts  of  the  origineil  kingdom  came 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  subject-race,  the  oatoral 
enemies  of  the  richer  and  more  dvilised  people 
of  the  Lowlands.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  III., 
Bumamed  Canmore  (1057 — 1093),  is  a  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  His  mar- 
riage with  Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling, 
introduced  an  English  element  which  gave  its 
colour  to  the  natitmal  development.  There 
were  also  other  influences  at  work  which  all 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  The  Norman 
Conquest  displaced  many  Englishmen.  Such 
of  these  exUee  as  turned  northward  were 
well  received  at  the  Scottish  court.  Ter- 
ritorial gnuta  were  conferred  nptm  Uwm. 


The  EiwHsh  systsm  ot  land  tenure  was  in- 
troduced" and  led  to  the  ecdeeiaBtical  division 
into  parishes.  The  Scottish  clergy  were 
indu(»d  to  give  up  tiieir  distinguishing 
peculiarities,  and  were  brought  into  confor- 
mity with  Rome.  Malcolm  repeatedly  in- 
vaded England,  and  his  army  brought  back 
BO  many  captives,  that  EngUbh  slaves  fell  to 
the  lot  of  the  poorest  households.  These 
slaves,  more  civilised  than  their  Celtic  masters, 
influenced  the  domestic  manners  of  the  people. 
The  frequent  aggressions  of  the  Scots  provoKed 
retaliation  from  the  Normans.  William  the 
Conqueror  invaded  Scotland  (1072),  and  at 
Abeniethy  he  compelled  Malcolm  to  acknow- 
ledge him  asovra-ford.  This  Bubmission  was 
a  fertile  source  of  dissension  in  later  Umes. 
On  the  strength  (rf  it  the  English  sovereigns 
laid  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  while  the  Scots  main- 
tained Uiat  Malcolm  did  homage  for  Strath- 
clyde and  Lothian,  which  he  held  from  the 
English  crown ;  but  in  no  respect  violated  the 
independence  of  his  hereditary  Idngdcnn,  The 
purely  Celtic  period  ot  Scottish  history  con- 
cludes with  the  accession  ot  Edgar,  son  of 
Malcolm  (1097).  The  seoMid  period,  durmg 
which  English  influence  was  in  the  as- 
cendant, was  one  of  continued  development. 
The  three  sons  of  Malcolm,  Edgar,  Aleiumder, 
and  David,  reigned  in  succession,  and  carried 
out  more  fully  tiie  Anglicising  policy  of  their 
parents.  The  marriage  of  their  sister  Matilda 
with  Henry  I.  of  Ei^land  strengthened  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  kingdoms.  The 
accession  of  David  (1124),  who  held  also  the 
English  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  led  to  a 
great  influx  of  Normans,  to  whom  the  king 
made  large  territorial  grants.  Thus  the 
feudal  system  was  introduced,  and  took  firmer 
root  in  Scotland  than  it  ever  did  in  England. 
Most  of  the  ecclesiastical  foundations,  as  well  as 
the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  later 
kingdom,  date  from  the  reign  of  David.  He 
founded  or  restored  the  nz  bishoprics  of  Dnm- 
blane,  Brechin,  Aberdeen,  Boss,  Cailhneas,  and 
Glasgow.  He  endowed  many  religioas  houses 
affiliated  with  thegreatmonasticoi  'aen.  Among 
his  foundations  wasthe  Abbey  of  tiie  Holy  Roo^ 
which  afterwards  became  the  favourite  palace 
of  the  Scottish  sovereigns.  He  introduced  a 
new  code  of  laws,  framed  on  the  English 
model,  appointed  eheiifis  for  the  maintenance 
oi  order,  lavoored  and  enoontaged  the  royal 
burghs,  and  added  to  their  number  and  their 
privileges.  Under  Malcolm  IV.  (USS), 
David's  grandson  and  successor,  Galloway  was 
reduced  te  direct  dependence  on  tiie  crown, 
and  the  isles  and  western  coast  were  brought 
to  subjection  1^  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Someiled,  Earl  of  Ai^le,  so  that  the  kingdon 
now  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  modem 
Scotland.  Williomthe  Lion(1165),Malcohn'a 
brother,  in  his  efforts  to  regain  the  English 
earldom  of  Korthomberiana  was  token  pri- 
soner, and  to  regain  hia  liberty  saoriflced  the 
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independence  <tf  bis  kingdom,  agreeing  in  the 
"Cmvention  of  Faluse"  to  hold  it  as  a  fief 
from  the  'B^'gHnh  king.  Abont  the  same 
time  the  Scottish  Church  rejected  the  claim 
to  superiority  over  it  put  forward  hy  the 
Archbiahop  of  York,  and  procured  a  ^pal 
bull  (1188)  confirming  their  claim  of  mde- 
depence  cd  any  spiritual  authority  save  that 
of  Borne.  The  reigns  of  iha  Alexanders 
(II.  and  III. )  was  a  period  of  peace  and  social 
improToment,  The  border  line  between 
Scotland  and  England  was  fixed  for  the  first 
time  (1222).  The  last  and  most  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  was  repelled  in 
the  battle  of  Lai^(1263).  The  long  peace 
with  England,  which  lasted  nearly  a  century, 
was  marked  by  rapid  internal  development 
Agriculture  flourished,  and  the  proportion  of 
arable  land  was  much  increased.  The  country 
was  opened  up  by  the  making  of  roads  and 
bridgee.  The  extension  of  trade  and  com> 
merce  brought  wealth  and  consequence  to  the 
trading  towns.  This  prosperity  was  suddenly 
checked  by  liie  sudden  death  of  the  king 
(1286).  His  grandchild  and  heir,  Margaret, 
was  a  young  child,  absent  in  her  father's 
kingdom  of  Norway.  This  child<queen  died 
before  she  reached  her  kingdom.  A  swarm 
of  competitors  appeared  to  claim  the  vacant 
crown.  Edward  of  England,  who  was  ap- 
pealed to  as  arbiter,  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
John  Baliol  (1292),  whom  he  compelled  to 
acknowledge  him  as  over-lord.  John's  weak- 
ness and  incapacity  soon  embroiled  him  with 
his  subjects,  who  compelled  him  to  revolt 
against  England.  This  gave  Edward  a  pre- 
t^  for  carrying  out  his  cherished  scheme  of 
oonqnering  Scotland.  With  a  la^  arm^r  he 
crossed  the  Border,  deposed  the  king,  recei^'ed 
the  homage  of  the  nobles  and  prelates,  placed 
English  garrisons  in  the  strongholds,  and 
entrusted  the  government  to  Englishmen. 

These  measures  roused  a  spirit  of  patriotism 
among  the  people,  and  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence began.  They  revolted  against  the 
English  authority,  and  under  the  leadership 
of  William  Wallace,  defeated  the  English  at 
Stirling  (1297),  and  slew  or  expelled  the 
English  governors.  A  second  time  JSdward  in 
person  subdued  Scotland,  Wallacewas  defeated 
at  Falkirk  (1298),  taken  and  put  to  death :  the 
English  rule  was  re-established.  Henceforth 
Scotland  was  to  be  inconwrated  with  England. 
But  just  when  the  subiection  of  the  Scots 
was  deemed  complete,  tney  rose  again  under 
Robert  Bruce,  the  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
Baliol.  Had  Edward  lived,  it  is  most  likely 
that  this  effort  would  have  been  crushed  like 
the  former  one.  But  he  died  on  the  Border 
(1307)  just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  Scotland  for 
the  tliiid  time,  to  subdue  it  more  utterly  than 
before.  For  seven  yeais  the  struggle  lasted, 
till  the  total  rout  of  the  English  at  Bannock- 
bum  (13H)  re-established  the  national  inde- 
pend^ce.  The  "War  of  Indq>endence " 
had  luted  twenty  yean,  and  dnring  tiiat 


time  Scotiand  had  suffered  fearfully,  nuke 
she  had  been  laid  waste  by  forei^  invaaooa. 
She  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  mtemal  con* 
teste,  for  the  abuggle  had  much  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  civil  war,  as  many  of  the  Scoltiflh 
nobles  fought  on  the  English  side.  This  war 
completely  changed  the  current  of  Scottish 
history  impluting  among  the  people  that 
latter  hatred  of  England  and  every  thing 
English,  which  was  the  most  strongly  marked 
feature  of  the  national  character  for  centuries 
to  come.  This  drove  them  into  close  alliance 
with  France,  the  sworn  enemy  of  England. 
France  became  the  model  for  imitation,  which 
England  had  been  during  the  previous  period, 
and  French  influence  tinged  the  manners,  the 
arts,  the  learning,  and  the  laws  of  the  suc- 
ceeding centuries. 

This  French  alliance  involved  Scotland  in 
the  frequent  wars  between  the  French  and 
English.  Whenever  war  broke  out,  Scotland 
took  up  arms,  and  invaded  Englaud  in  favour 
of  her  ally.  By  the  Treaty  of  Northampton 
(1328)  Enghind  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland.  By  this  treaty  the  old 
vexatious  claims  of  superiority  were  swept 
away.  Henceforward  the  Lothians  and  Stiatb- 
clyde  were  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Celtic 
kingdom.  The  war  had  welded  more  firmly 
into  one  the  different  races  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed.  Iliroughont  the  contest  it 
was  the  Lowtanders  who  were  most  deter- 
mined not  to  be  annexed  to  England,  but  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  king- 
dom to  which  they  were  joined.  The  Celts 
in  the  north  cared  littie  whether  the  king,  to 
whom  they  owed  a  nominal  allegiance,  reigned 
in  Edinburgh  or  London.  Hie  struggle  also 
brought  the  people,  for  the  first  time,  promi- 
nentty  forward  in  the  state.  It  was  by  the 
support  of  the  people  and  the  church  that 
Kobert  Bruce  succeeded  in  winning  the  crown. 
This  had  two  important  results.  The  people 
obtained  a  voice  in  the  National  Assembly. 
In  the  Parhament  of  Cambuskenneth  (1326) 
the  third  Estate,  the  deputies  of  the  buigfaen, 
appear  for  the  first  time.  The  barauige  was 
in  great  part  renewed,  as  Bruce  granted  to 
his  friends  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  op- 
ponents. A  law  passed  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  the  produce  or  revenue  of  the  land  out  of 
the  kingdom,  compelled  the  holders  of  land 
in  both  England  and  Scotland  to  make  a 
definite  choice  of  nationality.  Those  wbcae 
estates  in  En^and  were  the  richer  left  Soot- 
land  altogether.  Bruce  also  greati^  increased 
the  power  of  the  baronage  by  granting  powers 
of  regality  along  with  ti^e  lands.  During  bis 
life  Bruce  did  what  he  could  to  consohdate 
the  kingdom  and  repair  tiie  ravages  of  the 
war.  But  his  death  (1329)  placed  a  child,  his 
son  David,  on  the  tiintne,  and  left  Uie  country 
a  prey  to  invasion  from  without  and  anarchy 
within. 

The  next  stage  in  the  hisboy  at  Scotland 
extends  to  the  Befonnation.    During  that 
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period  reliance  on  France  and  distrust 
of  England  were  the  princiiJeB  of  foreign 
policy.  Within  the  kingdom  there  was  a 
constent  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the 
baronage,  under  whose  tyranny  the  people 
groaned  in  vain.  The  crown  was  too  wBak  to 
redress  grie'rancee  or  to  maintain  law.  The 
king  was  little  better  than  a  chief  with  a 
nominal  sovereignty  over  other  chiefs,  often 
more  powerful  than  himself.  His  <nU^  means 
of  xeduoing  a  rebel  subject  to  subjection  was 
by  empowering  another  to  attack  nira.  In  a 
country  thus  torn  by  the  feuds  of  a  lawless  and 
turbulent  baronage  there  was  little  room  for 
social  improvement.  Hence  Scotland  at  the 
Beffomation  was  little  if  at  all  beyond  the 
point  of  dvilisation  reached  before  the  oat- 
Dreak  of  the  War  of  IndepMidence.  The 
accession  of  the  inbnt  son  of  Robert  Bruce 
was  the  signal  for  the  revival  of  the  olaims  of 
Baliol.  His  son  Edward  was  crowned  king 
by  his  adherents,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
out.  David  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  as 
he  passed  most  of  his  life  either  in  ci^tivity 
or  m  France,  he  was  the  mere  shadow  of  a 
king,  and  the  government  was  carried  on  by 
a  regency.  Ob  his  death  Robert,  the  grand- 
son of  Bruce  by  his  daughter  Margery,  and 
the  first  sovereign  of  the  family  of  Stuart, 
mounted  the  tlm>ae.  In  this  family  the  crown 
passed  from  father  to  child  without  a  break 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  Robert  III.  suc- 
ceeded his  fathw.  He  was  so  weak  both  ia 
mind  and  body  tliat  his.  brother  Albany  held 
the  reins  of  govermnent.  To  maintain  him- 
self in  power  he  contrived  that  his  nephew, 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom,  should  fall  into '  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  on  the  death  of 
Robert,  acted  as  regent  in  his  nephew's  name. 
To  maintutt  his  own  pooitien  he  winked  at 
the  misdeeds  of  the  barons,  and  when  James  I. 
was  at  length  released  and  came  to  claim  his 
crown  (1424),  be  found  himself  surrounded  by 
hostile  subjects,  each  one  of  vriiom  was  as 
powerful  as  himself.  His  first  care  was  to 
break  their  power  1^  numerous  executions.. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  maintain- 
ing effectively  law  and  judicial  reform.  By 
summoning  frequent  Parliaments,  he  gave 
importance  to  the  Natitmal  Assembly,  which 
in  his  re^^i  first  became  defined  in  the  form 
of  the  "  &rtates."  The  lesser  barons  who  felt 
the  duty  of  attending  Pariiament  a  grievous 
burden  were  relieved  ^  it,  and  allowed 
to  send  commissaries,  two  for  every  shire.. 
^Hiese,  with  tike  members  for  the  bui^hs, 
farmed  the  third  Estate.  But  they  were  in 
no  sense  representatives  (rf  the  Commons. 
Indeed,  the  Commons  of  Scotland,  outside  the 
borgfas,  could  not  be  said  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament  until  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Rill,  The  Estates  met  in  one  chamber.  In 
this  reign  the  custom  of  delegating  chief 
^usinesa  of  the  Parliament  to  a  oonunittee 
•>Boame  rect^sed  as  a  regular  pari  of  Ttx- 
Immmitary  procedure.  T£b  onnmittee  wu 


called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.  Its  members 
were  elected  by  the  three  Estates,  and  to  it 
was  confided  the  work  of  maturing  the  mea- 
sures  to  be  passed,  which  were  then  approved 
and  confirmed  in  a  full  Parliament. 

From  this  reign  dates  also  the  publication 
of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  the  beginning  of 
Btatuto  law.  "Ihe  king  caused  a  collection  of 
the  statutes  to  be  made,  and  separated  tiu»e 
which  had  fallen  into  disuse  from  thme  still 
in  force.  He  alsO'  established  the  ofBce  of 
treasurer,  and  set  up  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iaw,  wiuch  afterwards  developed  into  the 
Court  of  Session.  This  court,  which  met 
three  times  a  year,  coosisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  wai  preaidoit,  and  three  other 
pereons  chosen  from  the  Estates.  They  were 
deputed  to  hear  and  decide  the  causes  which 
u«til  then  had  come  before  the  Parliament. 
James  also  established  schooU  of  aroheiy, 
and  patronised  and  encouraged  learning  and 
letters.  He  was  barbarously  murdered  by 
a  band  of  malcontents  on  the  verge  of  tu 
Highlands  (1436).  Five  kmgs  of  tiie  same 
name  succeeded  James  I.  There  is  little  10 
distinguish  one  reign  from  another.  The 
gener^  characteristics  of  all  are  the  same. 
Each  was  ushered  in  by  a  long  minority,  and 
closed  by  a  violent  death.  These  frequently 
repeated  minorities  were  very  disastrous  to 
Scotland.  The  short  reign  of  each  soverei^ 
after  be  veached  manhood  was  spent  m 
struggling  to  suppress  the  family  tnat  had 
raised  itself  to  *too  great  a  height  during 
the  minority.  He  could  only  do  this  by 
letting  loose  on  the  offender  a  rival,  who  in 
turn  served  himself,  becoming  heir  not  only  to 
the  former's  estates  but  to  his  arrogance,  and 
proving  himself  the  disturberof  the  succeeidine 
reign.  Fhiitless  invasions  of  England,  and 
abotivs  attempts  to  bring  the  Celts  of  the 
north  within  the  power  of  the  law,  alternated 
with  the  feuds  of  the  rival  barons.  Under 
James  lU .  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles  were 
annexed  to  Scotland.  They  had  hitherto 
belonged  to  Norway,  and  were  made  over 
to  the  King  of  Scots  as  a  pledge  lor  the 
dowry  promised  with  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Norway,  but  they  were  never  redeemed. 
James  V.  worked  out  more  fully  the  project 
of  his  ancestor,  James  I.,  of  establishing  a 
supreme  court  of  law  by  foundii^  the  Court 
of  Sesiion  or  College  of  Justice.  It  was 
formed  on  the  model  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  compoeed  at  first  of  thirteen 
judges,  though  the  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  fifteen.  As  the  members  of  the 
court  were  chosen  from  the  Eatatea  it  was 
supreme  in  all  civil  cases,  and  there  was  no 
appeal  from  its  decisions  to  Parliament,  nor 
could  it  be  called  npon  to  review  its  own 
judgments.  Scottish  law  was,  lilra the  Frenoh. 
based  npon  the  Civil  Law,  which  was  ad(^tted 
and  received  as  aothority  except  where  the 
feudal  law  had  fonBtalled  it    The  three 
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vniTaraitiei  (St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Abeidaen)  which  were  founded  during  this 
period  were  modelled  on  that  of  Paris,  which 
differed  widely  from  the  English  univer- 
eities.  Prorietou  had  also  boen  made  for 
the  advancement  of  elementary  education. 
Gianunar  echoola  were  founded  in  the  burghs, 
and  by  Act  of  Parikment  (1496)  all  "  barona 
and  freeholders  **  were  commanded  to  make 
their  sons  attend  these  schools  until  they  were 
"competently  founded,"  and  bare  "perfect 
Latin,"  noder  penalty  of  a  floe  of  £20.  The 
introduction  of  the  |Hrinting  press  by  Walter 
Chapman  gave  a  further  stimulus  to  the 
porsiut  of  letten.  A  porely' mythical  history 
of  Scotknd  was  fabncatad,  which  was  eup- 
posed  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  kingdcHn 
by  fMimiming  for  it  an  important  position  in 
timaa  of  remote  antiquity.  These  ridiculous 
legends  were  put  into  form  by  Hector  Boece, 
first  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
whose  Sittory  of  Scotland  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  belief.  Unfortunately  these  legends  took 
root  in  the  national  mind,  and  were  accepted 
as  fact  by  all  subsequent  historians,  who  based 
their  works  upon  them,  and  it  is  only  in  our 
own  days  that  research  has  sifted  fact  from 
fiction.  In  the  fnmt  rank  of  the  Scottish 
poets  stand  the  two  kings,  James  I.  and 
James  V.  The  favourite  uemes  of  the  poet's 
satire  were  the  bidcsliding  and  oomipti(m  of 
the  priesthood.  The  Church  had  become  too 
powerfol  to  be  popular.  All  olaasea  of  Qie 
ctHnmunity  were  eager  to  attack  it,  and  tried 
to  incite  the  king  to  follow  the  examj^  of 
his  uncle,  Henry  VlII.  The  danger  was  only 
warded  oil  by  ue  adroiloess  ol  Beaton,  who 
was  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  State. 
He  tiuned  to  aecoont  the  iMig^oheriahed 
jealousy  fA  England  to  qx»l  the  schemes 
of  Henry,  and  mdooed  the  king  to  torn  a 
deaf  ear  to  all  their  saggestions  of  religious 
reformation.  The  discussion  of  the  suoject 
ended  in  an  outburst  of  war.  The  attack  on 
the  tenpoEalitiea  of  the  CSttuoh  had  already 
begon.  The  benefloes  in  (ha  gift  the 
Brown  were  conferred  on  laymen,  generally 
the  king's  natural  diildren,  who  held  them  in 
eommmdam  with  the  title  of  Conunendator. 
Since  the  War  of  Independence  the  Church 
had  totally  changed  ito  character.  In  the 
incessant  internal  stru^les  that  disturbed 
the  ensuing  period  the  Qiuroh  always  sap- 
ported  the  orown,  which  in  return  omfwred 
estates  and  privilege  on  the  Church.  On 
account  of  their  superior  learning  the  great 
offices  of  state  were  filled  by  Churchmen. 
'Hiis  gave  them  a  political  influence,  which  in 
addition  to  their  wealth  was  a  constant  cause 
of  offeaoe  to  tiie  barons.  The  two  principal 
■eea— Sk  Andrews  (1471)  and  Olaieow  (1482) 
—had  heen  raised  to  the  dignities  of  «rch- 
tHshoprice,  and  their  holders  vied  with  each 
other  in  an  arrogant  display  of  pomp  and 
state  to  «i{qiort  their  dignity  a*  princes  of 
the  OHnoh.   The  two  Boatoui  (undo  and 


nephew)  who  succeeded  ime  another  in  the 
primacy  swayed  the  a£Eairs  of  the  state 
during  the  entire  reign  of  James  V.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Mary.  They  held  a 
great  number  of  benefices  m  France  aa  well 
as  Scotland.  This  gave  them  wealth  far 
beyond  that  of  any  of  the  temporal  peas, 
and  omrespimding  pown.  lliey  oaad  this 
power  to  retard  the  movement  of  xeligkms 
reform  by  persecuting  the  teachers  of  the  new 
dootrinee,  wtuch  bad  made  their  way  into  the 
kingdom  from  England  and  Germany,  and 
were  n4)idly  beooming  popular.  The  first 
sufierw  for  liberty  of  oi»nion  in  Scotland 
was  Seseby,  a  LoUard,  wlw  was  btunt  to  death 
in  1408.  After  this  theze  are  casual  notiosa  of 
persons  being  called  in  question  for  alleged 
heresy.  But  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  was 
burnt  by  Beaton,  is  called  the  pro  to- martyr, 
as  he  was  the  first  to  sufiw  for  the  doctrines 
which  were  aftcowaxds  embodied  in  the 
Established  Church.  His  death  did  more 
than  any  other  measure  to  haaten  the  ii»> 
pending  Reformatiou.  llie  unexpected  death 
of  the  king  iust  after  a  disastrous  defeat  on 
the  Btmler,  leaving  only  an  in£mt  of  a  few 
days  old  to  snooeea  him,  gave  it  an  oppor- 
tunity for  breaking  forth.  The  first  open  act 
of  violence  was  the  murder  of  the  Primate, 
Cardinal  Beaton  (IMS).  The  doers  oi  the 
deed  were  tdraa  after  snstainiiig  a  loag  riser 
in  the  cardinal's  own  castle,  it  was  only 
a  manifestatinL  of  the  ferment  that  ooold  be 
no  longer  controlled,  uid  which  now  broke 
forth  into  the  civil  war  which  ejected  the 
Reformatim. 

"Die  Bef ormation  effected  a  ooraplete 
lidion  in  the  policy  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
curmt  of  popular  opinioL  With  the  diaage 
of  religim  the  FVemch  infiuestce  came  to  an 
end,  ukd  religious  sympathy  did  much  tv 
stifle  the  hatred  of  England  that  had  becoMe 
hereditary.  This  great  natvmal  movemsBt 
had  mndi  of  the  character  <d  the  peasant 
wats  id  fVanoe  and  England.  It  was  tiie 
protests  of  an  cmmssed  peasantry  aganist 
the  exaggerated  feudalism  under  which  th^ 
groaned:  the  struggle  of  the  peojde  Im  life 
tind  liberty  disguised  nndw  a  show  of  reli- 
gious opinions.  The  movement  in  the  be- 
ginning was  a  popular  one.  But  the  barons 
turned  it  to  their  own  advaidage  by  tiUdng 
the  lead  under  the  specious  title  ot  Lords 
of  the  Congreg^oa,  and  smvopriating  ths 
greats  part  of  the  woiL  11m  refosal  «i  ths 
Regent  Mary  of  Lomine  to  reform  the 
Church  in  accordance  vrith  the  ptineiplea  of 
the  First  Covenant  (U&7)  was  followed  by 
the  Reformati<m  riots,  in  which  the  religious 
houses  and  catheckals  wwe  tacked  the 
mob.  The  regent  employed  French  bmqjs 
for  the  restoration  of  order.  The  coown^ 
Hoa  called  English  auxiliaries  to  thor  aid. 
SooUand  was  turned  into  the  battle-field  «■ 
which  French  and  English  fdngbt  ant  thsir 
diffareneea.  The  death  <rf  the  rege^  bfea|tf 
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a  temporary  lull.  The  lofeignMS  withdrew. 
The  Estates  Beued  th»  opportunity  of  pMfing 
the  Befonnatifm  Statutes,  so  uiat  by  the 
time  Queen  Mary  returned  from  Fiance  the 
old  church  had  beeo  ioraially  OTerthrown, 
and  the  faith  of  Geneva  established  in  its 
stead.  Mary  was  an  ardent  Romanist,  and 
would  not  give  ap  her  own  form  of  wor- 
ship, althoogb  she  did  not  interfere  with  the 
iimu  her  BabjectH  had  ohoeen.  Tluni^  she 
did  not  confirm  she  did  not  reverse  the  Befor- 
mation  Statntes,  nor  did  she  opoily  bvoar 
her  oo-religionistB.  Still  she  did  not  chooae 
her  advisers  from  among  the  Protestants. 
Murray  and  some  other  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation rose  in  open  rebellion  on  the 
cnum^smaztiage  withlureoiuin  Henry,  Lord 
Dunlsy,  and  finally  withdrew  to  England. 
Mary's  suspected  complicity  in  the  mnrder  of 
her  husband,  and  the  favour  she  lavished 
upon  Bothwell,  and  her  marriage  with  him 
gave  the  disaffected  among  her  sabjects 
an  excuse  for  her  d^toettkm  (1567).  They 
placed  her  infant  son  ap<ni  the  thrnis,  whiu 
Murray,  as  regent,  was  at  the  head  of  Gio 
govenunent.  For  eighteen  years  Mary  was 
held  a  prisoner  in  England.  This  kept  the 
two  countries  at  peace.  The  government  of 
Scotland  dared  not  disagree  with  England 
for  fear  of  having  tiie  queen  let  loose  upon 
them.  Four  r^^enta,  Murray,  Lennox,  Mar, 
and  Morttm,  ttno  of  whom  died  deaths  of 
▼icdsnce,  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
Boooession  until  the  majority  of  James  TI. 
lliougli  Protestantism  wae  still  in  the  as- 
cendant, the  episcopal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment was  restored  under  the  regency  of  Mar. 
In  1 the  Protestant  re-action,  excited  by 
the  Spanish  invaaon  of  E^land,  found  vent 
in  once  o^sin  abolishing  qnaoopaey,  and  the 
Presbytemn  polity  was  re^steblished.  After 
the  accession  of  the  king  to  the  EngKeh 
throne  (1603),  be  again  restored  einscopacy. 
And  on  the  one  occasion,  after  the  union  of 
the  crowns,  when  he  revisited  his  native  king- 
dom, he  gave  great  offence  1^  reviving  a 
ritualistic  servioe  in  his  private  du^eL  He 
also  m^e  the  Assembly  pass  the  "  Five  Ar- 
ticles of  Perth."  These  enjoined  kneeling  at 
the  Sacrament,  the  keeping  ot  Saints'  Atys 
and  Holy  days,  and  other  observances  con- 
sidered PopiuL  The  attack  thus  began  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people  tto>afl;fa  thrar  reli- 
gion was  continued  by  Charlee  I. 

The  attempt  to  displace  the  litnigy  of  John 
Knox  by  that  of  England  drove  the  Scotch  to 
rebellion  (1037).  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
and  signed  all  over  the  land.  It  became  the 
war-cry  of  the  Protestant  party.  The  flame 
kindled  in  the  nortii  soon  spread  to  England, 
and  both  countries  were  once  more  {dunged 
into  the  horron  of  civil  war.  The  attempt  of 
the  Soots  to  place  Charles  II.  on  his  father's 
throne  failed,  and  Cromw^  aeocRnplished 
what  had  baffled  an  earlier  conqueror — a  legis- 
lative mion  of  the  two  kingdoms  ef  Britain 


(1S54).  But  under  the  Commonwealth  the 
Scotch  did  not  enjoy  perfect  religious  liberty. 
The  Assembly  was  closed,  and  tJie  power  of 
the  church  coorts  aboli^ied.  At  Uie  same 
time  the  obnoxioos  bishops  ware  removed. 
The  Restoration  (1660)  threw  the  country 
into  a  ferment  by  re-installing  the  bishops 
and  the  episcopal  cler^.  No  change  was 
made  in  the  form  of  the  service,  and  as  the 
service-bode  of  John  Knox  had  now  fallen 
out  ot  nee  the  Church  now  presented 
anomaly  of  a  church  witii  bidraps,  but  witii- 
out  a  htn^y.  Party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
though  the  cause  of  dispute  was  rec^y  little 
more  than  a  question  of  words,  it  roused  a 
spirit  of  persecution  on  the  one  nde,  and 
obstinacy  on  the  other,  that  set  &u»  whole 
country  in  a  flame.  When  the  Bevolntion 
(1688)  set  William  on  tiie  throne,  the  %iB- 
copal  cler^  were  in  their  tnm  ejected,  and  the 
Presbyterian  polity  finally  established.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  had  not  been  ben^dal 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  for  the  ktn|;B  iden* 
tified  themselves  with  the  ridier  kingdom, 
and  only  used  the  increase  in  their  power  to 
assume  despotic  power  and  influence  on  the 
liberty  of  their  Scottish  subjectB.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  continue.  It  was  impmi- 
tively  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  between 
the  two  nations  that  they  shonld  beoome  one 
in  law  and  in  interest.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  a  legislative  union,  which  was  efllected 
in  1707.  By  this  unim  Soothuid  was  in  every 
req>eet  tlie  gainer.  She  was  allowed  to  diare 
in  the  English  trading  privileges.  The 
energy  of  the  Scottish  people  had  now  iot  the 
first  time  free  scope  for  development.  The 
rebellions  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts,  twice  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  disturbed  the  peaoe  of 
theoonntey.  Oood,  however, here eame oat  <rf 
evil.  The  Highlanders  were  still  half  Bavages 
and  looked  on  by  the  Lowlanders  as  an  alien 
race,  and  their  country  as  an  unknown  region. 
The  breaking-np  of  the  clan  system  and  the 
making  of  roads  which  followed  the  rising 
(1745)  first  (^>Mied  up  these  wild  regions  for 
the  entrance  of  dviiisation.  The  abolition 
(rf  heritable  jarisdietions  (1748)  at  last  broke 
the  chain  of  feudalism,  which  till  then  had 
curbed  the  progress  of  the  people.  [Hioh- 
LAyne.}  Since  tiie  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  one,  Scotland  has  risen 
to  the  level  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  agricul- 
tnre,  commeroe,  and  manufactoree. 

Earlr  liistoi7 :  C%ronftiU*o/th«Pict«afuI  Scott.- 
AdMBman,  Ltf*  of  St.  Cohimba  (ed.  Rktm); 
CIM'onidUa  md  UmtaridU  rioting  to  SeotloNd, 
ianwd  br  th«  Lord  Cl«rk  B«gUtec ;  Bed&  JSodMt- 
atticaX  Bi*t. ;  Father  Innes,  Critical  JSMay  <nt 
^nd«nt  rnhobitant*  of  Scotland;  Kober&on, 
Borly  f  iiuM  "/  ScottaiU :  Skene,  Celtic  Scotlntd  ; 
BwliBh  CluoBkdea  of  LaiMsoost  aad  Helnwe, 
and  of  Hemingford  mnd  Lan^toft;  Wyntonn, 
ChronteU.  HedUenl  Period:  Fordnn,  SocrK- 
(AnHric^;  PfttootUa,  ChrmM«;  AnU  tfjht 
Smii  PariMtTMNtu;  St4t«  Popm,  Snry  VIU.; 
Sadlar  Pa|Mr«.  B«ronnati(»  and  snbMqiNnt 
period:  Jotan  Knox,  HWory  (sd.  I^agf  and 
Dtamal  if  Ooowrrfati;  BUt.  if  Amm  tb  Sm*; 
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Sir  Junes  Kolfille'a  MmMin;  Mary  Stuart'* 
Lftffrt  (ia  LabonofTs  and  Tvulet's  Collections) ; 
Ornb,  ScclMiofttcoI  SM.  tff  Scotland;  Woodrow, 
Aiuiseta  and  SUt.eif  the  Suff'tingt;  Burnatj  lie's 
IfMwriaU  ;  SpaidiiiK'a  Jfmonoi*  o/the  Trouble*. 
The  best  genenl  bistoiy  is  Dr  .  J.  Hill  Burton, 
Hiat.  of  SeoUand.  Seealao  Cosmo  Innes,  iSI(«(eA«i 
Early  Scottii'i  KUtorn  tMi  XHttirM  on  ScotUth 
Ltgal  AtUiquiti«$.  Also  tlia  Pablioatl(»a  tit 
tlw  BsnuaAjne,  Mm*i«bJ,  and  Spai^^ 

SeoUand,  Chdbch  op.  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  Celtic  Scotland  by  the  ScotH 
who  came  over  £rom  Ireland  in  the  sixth 
century.  Columba,  Abbot  of  Dorrow,  left  his 
native  land  of  Ireland,  and  with  twelve 
monks  founded  a  mission  station  on  the  islet 
of  Zona,  lying  off  the  west  coast.  From  this 
genu  the  Church  of  Scotland  ronvng.  A 
group  of  wattled  huts  clustered  round  a 
wooden  church  formed  the  monastery,  and 
from  this  centre  the  mifisiooary  eeal  of  the 
monks  carried  the  Christian  faith  to  tho 
Orkneys  and  adjacent  islands;  eastward  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ptcts,  and  southward  to  the 
"Rngliutt  kingdom  of  N orthumberiand.  The 
Church  thus  founded  was  quite  independent 
of  the  see  of  Borne,  and  differed  in  some 
points  from  the  general  usages  of  Western 
Christendom.  The  fashion  of  the  tonsure  and 
the  mode  of  reckoning  the  date  of  Easter  were 
two  of  these  pointa.  The  system  of  Church 
gorenunent  was  moniutio.  The  power  of 
controlling  ecdesiastjcal  affairs  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  abbots  to  whom  the  bishops  were 
subordinate.  It  was  not  until  the  deventh 
century  that  these  peculiarities  were  abolished, 
and  the  Scottish  Church  brought  into  con- 
formiW  with  the  rest  of  Christendom.  This 
vae  effected  by  Uargaret,  the  English  qoeen 
of  Malcolm  Camnore.  By  that  time  the 
Church  had  &llen  from  its  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity.  The  dignity  of  abbot  had  be- 
come hereditary  in  lay  famihea.  A  body 
irregular  dei^y  called  "  Culdees"  were  in 
possession  of  the  rehgions  foundations.  The 
refonna  begun  by  Margaret  were  more  fully 
carried  out  by  her  son  David,  whose  bounty 
to  the  Church  won  him  the  honour  of  canoni- 
satityL  He  established  the  bishoprics  of  Dun- 
bluie,  Brechin,  Aberde^,  Ross,  Caithness, 
and  Glasgow,  founded  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Kood,  which  afterwards  became  the  favourite 
palace  of  the  later  sovereigns,  and  many  other 
religious  houses.  The  Archbishop  of  York  laid 
claim  to  the  spiritnal  saperionty  over  Scot- 
land on  the  ^und  that  the  country  came 
within  the  limits  of  his  province.  This  claim, 
which  was  closely  intertwined  with  tliat  of 
the  English  overlordship,  had  from  time  to 
time  been  hotly  contested.  At  length,  in  the 
council  of  Northampton,  1176,  the  archbishop 
fonuBlly  summoned  the  Scottiah  cleifiy  to 
acknowledge  their  dependence.  This  led  to 
an  appeal  ba  Rome.  The  Pope  Clement  III. 
vindicated  Uieir  independence,  and  declared 
Scotland  to  be  in  immediate  dependence  on 
the  Holy  See  (1188). 


Baring  tbo  War  of  Independenee  the 
Church  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  EngliilL 
annexation ;  and  it  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  that  Bmce  wu  in 
the  end  successfuL    During  the  succeeding 
period,  which  was  a  time  of  almost  continiKd 
strufwle  between  the  baronage  and  the  crown, 
the  i^nrch  is  invariably  found  on  the  side  of 
the  crown.  In  an  age  of  ignorance  the  supoior 
learning  of  the  clergy  gave  them  great  influ- 
ence, as  it  threw  all  the  chief  offices  of  stats 
into  their  hands.    The  see  of  SL  Andrew 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishopric 
by  Sixtus  IV.  (1471) ;  G-lasgow  received  the 
same  honour  some  tw^ty  years  later.  This 
led  to  continual  strife.   &t.  Andrews  clainwd 
the  superiraity  over  the  see  of  Glasgow  oo 
the  ground  of  seniority,  while  Glasgow  as- 
serted its  independence.   The  brawls  between 
their  respective  adherents  penetrated  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  and  the  appeals  to  Rome 
were  so  constant  that  the  Estates  at  last  for- 
bade them  as  being  the  cause  of  "  inestimable 
dampnage  "  to  the  realm.  During  this  period 
the  Church  did  much  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  people.   The  regular  clergy  were  the 
fosterets  oi  education  and  letters,  and  the  pro- 
moters of  all  agricultural  and  industrisl 
advancement.    The  schools  in  connectioo 
with  the  cathedrals  and  religious  houses  wwe 
the  gemu  from  which   have   grown  tbs 
grammar  schools  of  later  times ;  and  it  *** 
the  monks  who  awakened  the  taste  for  the  fine 
.  arts,  of  poetry,  painting,  music,  and  archi- 
tecture.   It  was  they  i^o  who  showed  the 
people  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  barren 
soil  and  ungenial  climate  by  skilful  cultiva- 
tion.   They  naturalised  foreign  fruits  ind 
vegetables,  fltat  discovered  the  great  coal- 
fields that  have  since  been  snch  a  source  of 
wealth  to  the  country,  and  showed  how  the 
ooal  could  be  used  for  fuel.   It  was  they  also 
who  introduced  the  making  of  glass  and 
other  profitable  industries.   The  foundation 
of  the  universities  was  likewise  due  to  tfas 
liberality  of  Churchmen :  that  of  St.  Andrews 
was  founded  by  Wardlaw  (1410);  that  of 
Glasgow      Tumbnll ;  and  that  ot  Aberdeen 
1^  Elphinstone,  in  the  same  century.   In  each 
instance  the  founder  was  bishop  of  the  see. 
During  the  long  minority  of  James  V.  the 
Church  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Jsjnes 
Beaton,  the  primate,  swayed  the  state  at  hit 
will,  and  on  nis  death  his  nephew  I^vi^^ 
cardinal,  succeeded  to  all  his  fwefennent^  •>» 
to  even  more  than  his  influence  and  po«w- 
The  policy  pomued  b^  the  two  Beatona  **» 
to  foeter  the  old  enmity  to  England,  and  to 
widen  the  breach  if  possible,  while  they 
strove  to  knit  more  closely  the  long-standuig 
alliance  with  France.   Their  aim  in  so 
was  to  stave  off  if  poarible  fhe  BefonnatUa. 
which  in  England  and  Germany  was  mpp!^ 
the  foimdationa  of  the  Church.    But  the 
causes  which  provoked  a  nmilar  morenM^ 
in  Scotland  were  already  at  work,  and  hw 
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originated  within  the  Church  itself.  The 
we^th  and  extent  of  the  Churoh  lands ; 
the  nolitical  influence  which  their  tenure  of 
the  nigheet  offioei  of  state,  and  the  riches 
resulting  from  the  custom  of  conferring  many 
inreferments  gave  to  the  prdotes,  arousAd  the 
jealousy  of  the  haronage,  and  even  of  tiie 
crown.  Already  the  practice  hud  begun  of 
conferring  the  richest  abbeys  and  priories  on 
lawmen  vho  held  the  lami  tn  eommmutam, 
vith  the  title  of  Cotnmendator.  The  natural 
sons  of  the  king  were  commonly  provided  for 
in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  priest- 
hood had  alienated  the  people  by  the  abuse  of 
excommunication,  and  by  the  ngorous  extor- 
tion of  tithes  and  church  dues.  They  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the 
proposals  of  reform,  which  promised  to  free 
them  from  this  spiritual  tyranny.  The  first 
indication  of  the  striving  after  religious 
freedom  is  the  burning  of  John  Reseby  as  a 
heretic  (U08),  and  at  Qie  close  of  the  century 
we  find  thirty  persons  accused  of  being 
Lollards.  From  Englnnd  in  the  sixteenth 
centur>'  the  reformed  doctrines  came  into 
Scotland,  and  spread  rapidly  among  the 
people.  The  Beatona  were  both  persecutors 
of  the  so-called  heretics.  The  burning  of 
George  Wishart  (1545)  provoked  the  murder  of 
Cardinal  Beaton,  which  was  the  first  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  [Rb70rma- 
TiOH  IK  ScoTLAKD.]  This  was  the  first  re- 
l^ons  war  from  which  Scotland  suffered, 
hut  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  The  contest 
between  Fopeiy  and  Protestantism  may  be 
called  a  question  of  doctrine.  The  second 
religious  war  was  waged  for  the  disputed 
form  of  a  liturgy,  and  the  third  was  based  on 
the  contention  whetiior  the  overseers  of  the 
Church  should  be  styled  bishop  or  presbyter. 
The  Act  of  1690,  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
Security  at  the  TTnion,  settled  the  dispute  for 
ever  by  establishing  Preebyterianisn.  Since 
then  the  Church  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  the  contention  as  to  the  ri^ta 
of  patrons  to  induct  ministers  to  parishes 
without  consulting  tha  wishes  of  the  congre- 
gatitm.  The  Veto  Act,  passed  bv  the  General 
Assembly,  1834,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Church  that  no  pastor 
shall  be  intruded  on  a  congregation  contrary 
to  the  will  of  the  people."  This  Act,  however, 
was  proved  to  be  illegal,  and  had  to  be 
rescinded.  This  led  to  the  Bismption,  when 
more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy,  the  promoters 
of  the  Veto  Act,  left  the  Church  and  founded 
another  sect,  known  as  the  Free  Church, 
which  differs  only  from  the  Establishment  in 
having  no  state  support,  and  giving  to  each 
congregation  the  right  of  electing  its  own 
minister.  Since  the  majority  of  patrons 
have  now  voluntarily  gned  their  rights  <rf 
presmtation,  even  uiis  sli^t  cause  of  diflep- 
enoe  hu.lMen  removed.  [Orubch,  Obltio; 
SooTLAin) ;  Bbvobxatioii  nr  Sootlamd.] 

J.Hia  Barton.  fliUmv  ^SBoHni;  Qnh^ttoU. 


tioMHeat  HM.  of  Scotland  John  Eoox,  HMory 
(ad.  Laing)  i  Bishop  Leslie,  Jfulorv ;  Cosmo 
Innea,  Skttoh— of  Early  Sa)tti$h  Hittory  ;  Skene, 
CtUie  Scotfond.  The  St.  GiIm  Ltelvrgi  (first 
series)  give  agood  popnlar  mmmarv  of  Soottisb 
ChQTfih  histo>7.  [M.  M.] 

Soots,  The,  was  a  name  originally  be- 
stowed upon  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  a 
fact  whidi  until  recently  has  haidly  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  historians.  After 
numerous  previous  expeiiitions  a  colony  of 
Scots  (who  were  Gaelic  in  race)  from  Ulster 
crossed  ovw  to  Argyle  (498),  where  they 
established  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada.  There 
was  for  long  a  close  connection  between  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  Dalriadas,  two  members  of 
the  same  family  often  ruling  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Dalriada  at  the  same  time.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scots  was  asserted  by  Aidan 
(.576)  at  Drumcat ;  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  the  name  Scotia  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  Ireland,  and  was  tranKferred  to 
Scotland ;  it  was  even  later  before  tiie  term 
Scotacquiredanationalsignification,  Besides 
this  the  independence  of  Strathclyde  ceased 
altogether.  Shortly  afterwards  Constantine 
II.  procured  the  throne  for  his  brother  Donald, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  the  ama^:aniation  of 
the  Britons  and  the  Scots,  and  for  the  sub- 
sequent annexation ;  a  branch  of  the  Hac- 
alpin  family  continued  to  rule  in  Strathclyde 
till  the  time  of  Malcolm  II.  In  945  Cumbria, 
i.e.,  Strathclyde,  which  had  already  in  924 
chosen  Eadward  the  Elder  "to  father  and 
lord,*'  was  harried  by  Eadmund,  and  given 
up  to  Malcolm  to  be  held  on  condition  of 
fealty.  On  the  death  of  Edgar  in  1107  he 
left  Strathclyde  to  his  youngest  brother 
David,  to  the  chagrin  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
saw  that  his  kingdom  would  be  much 
weakened  in  consequence.  Alexander,  how- 
ever, died  without  heirs,  and  David  suc- 
ceeded to  the  whole  kingdom ;  from  his  reign 
dates  the  rise  of  Southern  Scotland. 

Soof  ■  Water  was  a  name  given  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  the  old  boundary  between 
the  Anglian  Ijothians  Jind  the  Cdtic  Idngdoni 
of  Scimand. 

Soott,  Sir  Waltbr,  of  Bnocleuch,  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  rescue  James  V.  from  the 
custody  of  Angus  in  conjunction  with  the 
li^rl  01  Lennox.  He  was  murdered  at  Edin- 
burgh by  a  member  of  the  Clan  Eer,  who 
were  his  hereditary  enemies. 

ScTMga,  SmWiLLiAH  {d.  1683),  of  whose 
birth  and  puentage  nothing  is  known,  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1653.  In  1676  he  was 
appointed  by  Danby  to  a  judgeship  in  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  1678  was  advanced  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  King's  Bench. 
He  WB8  one  of  the  worst  judges  that  ever 
di^fraoed  the  English  bench.  While  the 
naticmal  nwdness  of  the  Pt^sh  Plot  lasted,  he 
made  a  point  of  accepting  all  the  evidence  of 
the  mostmfMiwnsinfornienwtthiHitquflStm 
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To  be  brought  before  bim  in  1679  and  1680  was 
equiyalent  to  being  convicted.  His  inhnman 
oondoct  towarda  the  supposed  conspiratois 
in  the  Popish  Plot  was  omy  equallea  by  his 
gross  partiality  and  brutality  towards  the 
other  party  when  he  discovered  that  the  tide 
was  turnins  against  Shaftesbury  and  his 
associates.  In  1680  he  was  impeached  by  the 
CommonB.  The  lords  refused  to  commit 
him,  but  the  king,  perceiving  how  unpopular 
the  chief  justice  had  become,  removed  him 

his  office  in  1681,  thoDjj^  allowing  him 
a  pension  of  £1,600  a  year. 

Stol*  TriaU. 

ScrOM,  RiCHABD,  Archbishop  of  York 
{d.  UOS),  was  the  brother  of  B&haid  II. 's 
minister,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  York  in  1398.  He  was 
strongly  oppoeea  to  Henry's  accession,  and 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  March, 
la  1405  he  joined  Northumberland  and 
others  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  king.  He 
was  entrapped  into  a  conference  with  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  when  he  was  seized  and  be* 
headed  at  York.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
people  as  a  martyr,  and  pilgrimages  were 
niaoe  to  his  tomb.  The  execution  of  Scrope 
was  the  first  instance  in  England  of  a  prelate 
being  put  to  death  by  the  civil  power. 
SCabbi,  Cotitt.  Hta'.,  rol,  UL 

Borope,  Kichakd  lb  (d.  I403),  after  dis- 
tingoishmg  himself  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
Frcmch  and  Scotch  wars  of  Edward  III.'s 
reign,  was,  on  the  accessiim  of  RitAard  II., 
appointed  Steward  of  the  Household,  and  in 
1378  he  held  the  chancellorship  for  a  brief 
period,  and  again  in  1381-2.  He  conducted 
himse^  with  great  moderation  during  the 
troubles  of  Richard's  reign,  and  though  he 
took  part  in  the  trial  of  lYesilian  and  the 
other  royal  ministers  in  1387,  he  was  declared 
innocent  in  1897. 

Borope  of  Bolton,  Lord  {i.  1692),  War* 
den  of  the  West  Marches  under  Queen  BUiza- 
beth,  and  Governor  of  Carlisle,  was  entrusted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  charge  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  aided  in  crushing  the 
rebellion  of  IS69,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  one  of  the  oommandera  in  the  nda  on 
Scotland. 

Soropo  of  Kaaham,  i»fii>  {d.  1416], 

was  ^  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  one 
of  Henry  V.'b  most  intimate  friends.  He 
was  nnployed  by  the  king  on  many  diplo- 
matic errands,  but  in  1416  was  apparently 
implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Camondge  to 
place  the  Earl  of  March  on  the  throne.  His 
guilt  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  was  oon- 
vioted  by  his  peers  and  executed. 

SonllabOffU*  Thb  Mabsacrb  at,  took 
^aoe  on  the  oth  of  June,  1798,  during  the 
Irish  Bebellion,  while  Bagenal  Harvey  and 
Father  Roche  were  attaoidng  New  Boss. 
All  the  FrotestantB  taken  prisaaen  by  in- 
sorgantbands  were  hen  oratfined  in  a  bam, 


some  800  men  being  left  there  to  guard  flMa. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty  or  forty  (rf  tlw 
men  were  murdered,  but  those  in  the  bam  w«n 
as  yet  spared.  When,  howeveo:,  the  rebels  hkd 
been  finally  repulsed  at  New  Roes,  the  rabble 
set  fire  to  the  bam,  and  184  old  men,  women, 
and  children  (sixteen  Catholics  araonnt  them] 
w&n  either  burnt  to  death  or  piked  as  they 
tried  to  ascqm. 

Kuigmive,  BM.  t^OuBAMion. 

ScntagO  first  appears  in  1156  as  a  tax 
of  twenty  shillings  on  the  biighfa  fee  at 
$cutum,  imposed,  in  spite  <tf  the  protest  of 

Archbishop  Theobald,  upon  knights  holding 
estates  from  churches.  In  1159  two  marks 
were  taken  from  every  knight's  fee  in  lieu  of 
personal  service  in  the  war  of  Toulouse ;  and 
henceforth  the  term  scutagebore  the  meaning 
of  a  payment  in  commutation  of  service. 
To  the  majority  of  the  knights  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  pay  the  tax  than  to  go 
upon  a  distant  expedition,  and  the  money  was 
welcome  to  the  king  as  enabling  him  to  hire 
more  trustworthy  troops.  It  was  indeed  one  <d 
the  most  important  of  Henry  Il.'s  anii-fendal 
measures,  and  may  be  compared  in  its  genenl 

Eolicy  with  Edward  I.'s  t£straint  of  knight- 
ood.  It  was  again  levied  under  Henry  II. 
in  1171  and  1186,  eadi  time  at  twenty  shil- 
lings on  the  knight's  fee,  and  three  times 
under  Richard  I.,  once  at  ten,  and  twice  at 
twenty  shillings.  Like  all  other  taxes  it  was 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion  by  John :  two 
marks  on  the  fee  were  demanded  as  often  as  ten 
times;  and  tJierefoFe  the  <^«at  Chuter  de- 
clared that  no  scutage  should  henoeforth  be 
imposed  save  by  the  common  counsel  of  the 
nation.  But  this  restriction  was  apparently 
irksome  to  the  advisers  of  the  young  Henry 
III.,  and  therefore  in  the  second  re^issue  <m 
the  Charter  in  1217  an  article  was  inserted 
to  the  effect  that  scutage  should  be  taken  as 
in  King  Henry's  time,  ij.  (probably)  withont 
needing  the  consent  of  the  commune  conW/ivn. 
Scutage  was  exacted  nine  times  between  1218 
and  1233,  but  after  that  more  rarely.  By 
Edward  I.  it  was  resorted  to  only  as  an 
afterthought,  and  often  appears  several  yean 
after  the  war  for  which  it  is  demanded.  In 
t^e  following  reigns  it  was  sddom  collected, 
and  then  only  when  the  king  lumsdf  went  to 
war.  After  1385,  when  it  was  remitted  after 
the  Scotch  expediiion,  it  disappears. 
Btubbs,  Cmrt.  Utat.,  e^ao.  i.,  1 161. 

[W.  J.  A] 

Btwii,  Thb  Grbat,  is  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  used  on  all  solocim  occasionB 
when  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  to  be  «x- 
pessed.  A  new  Oxeat  Seal  is  provided)^  the 
king  in  council  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
reign,  or  whenem  a  change  is  mads  in  the 
royal  arms  or  sty^  and  the  old  one  ispnUMdy 
broken.  It  was  introdaoed  into  England  liy 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who,  foUomng  the 
esampU  ot  the  Candingian  kings,  plaoedit 
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in  th«  kMphig  of  a  ohanoeUor.  Fnmi  the 
tiaoe  of  Socket  and  on  wards  the  oflBce  was 
uoe  of  varied  importance,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  the  peraonal  onatody  of  the  eral  vae 
not  un&eqaeutly  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
vice-chancellor.  Richard  I.  violently  took 
possewion  of  the  seal,  ordered  •  new  one 
to  he  made,  and  proclaimed  Uiatall  chartats 
which  had  been  sealed  with  the  old  one  were 
null  and  void.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
practice,  a  statute  was  paased  on  the  28th 
of  Henry  III.,  prodaiouDg  the  nallity  of  any 
document  sealed  by  the  Great  Heal  during 
ita  absence  from  the  hands  of  the  chancellor. 
'Xhis  law  was,  howevo-,  often  broken,  and 
it  waa  not  unusual  for  the  chancellor  to 
untrust  the  seal  to  one  or  more  vic«- 
cboncellora  whon  he  was  engaged  on  the 
huflinees  of  his  diooeee,  or  absent  from  Eng. 
laud.  Also  during  the  interval  between  ^e 
death  or  resignation  of  one  chancellor,  the 
(ireat  Seal,  instead  of  reverting  to  the  sove- 
reign, passed  into  the  hands  of  a  temporary 
keeper.  Gradual^  this  ofBciBl  acquired  the 
ri^ht  of  discha^iag  all  the  datiee  connected 
with  the  Great  Seui,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  hoid  Keeper  during  the 
earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  a  statute  was 
liassed  declaring  him  to  have  "  the  same 
,  pre-emin«ice,  and  jarisdicti<m  as  the 
Chancellor  of  England.**  During  the 
following  reigns  the  Great  Seal  continued  in 
the  custody  of  the  Lord  Keeper  in  the  first 
instance,  but  this  official  was  generally 
raised  to  the  title  of  Lord  Uoancellor 
and  kept  the  seal;  since  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  however,  the  office  of  Lord 
Keeper  has  been  discontinued.  The  Great 
Seal  was  also  occasionally  i^aced  in  com- 
miamon.  Uuder  the  Tudois  and  Stuarts 
the  earlier  ordinance  passed  in  1443,  re- 
qairing  that  the  chancellor  should  n(rii  fix 
the  (^reat  Seal  without  authority  under  the 
Privy  Seal,  was  seldom  observed.  "When 
Lord  Keeper  Littleton  fled  to  Charles  t.  at 
York  in  1642,  taking  with  him  the  Great  Seat, 
the  Long  Parliament  illegally  ordered  a  new 
Great  to  he  made,  to  which  after  some 
delay  the  Lords  gave  their  consent,  in  spite 
of  a  proclamation  by  the  king,  charging  those 
concerned  in  making  it  with  high  treason. 
In  1648  a  new  Great  Seal  was  ordered  with 
Republican  insi^ia,  and  soon  afterwards  it 
iras  declared  high  toeason  to  coonteifBit  it. 
A  rival  Great  Seal  was,  howarer,  used  by 
Charles  IL  immediately  after  the  death  <h 
his  lather,  which  was  lost  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester.  James  II.  on  his  flight  from 
London  threw  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames, 
hut  it  was  fished  up  again  near  Lambeth. 
Since  the  Revolution  the  use  of  the  Great 
Seal  has  been  strictly  confined  to  the  Lmd 
ChanoeUor,  Lord  Keeper,  and  Lords  Commis* 
doners,  and  the  regolations  for  ita  emplor- 
meot  hiav«  been  caraf  nllr  observed.  By  the 
■Aotef  Uniaa  with  Sootiand  me  Gnat  Seal 


lor  ttie  United  KingdiMn  is  used  for  writs 
to  summon  I^lioment,  for  foreign  teeatiea 
and  all  public  acta  of  state,  while  a  waaL 
in  Scotland  is  used  for  private  grants.  Tbo 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  however,  made 
no  express  provision  for  establietung  one  Great 
Seal  for  the  United  Kingdom.  By  the  Great 
Seal  (Offices)  Act  of  1874,  various  offices  con- 
nected with  the  Great  Seal  were  alx^isbed, 
and  farther  changes  are  in  contemplation 
(1884). 

Campbell,  Xivu  of  Ou  Lord  (AaaMOon  ; 
also  for  lilts  of  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord 
Koepers,  Hajrda,  fiool;  of  Dianitin. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Seal,  Thb  Privt,  is  affixed  to  all  letters- 
patent  for  the  grant  of  charters,  pardons, 
&c,  before  they  come  to  the  Great  Seal,  and  to 
some  things  of  minor  importance  which  do 
not  pass  the  Great  Seal  at  all.  The  office  of 
Cleric  or  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  now  called 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  is  of  Norman  origin.  By 
the  r&ga.  of  Edward  III.  he  had  become  one 
of  the  chief  officers  of  state  and  a  member  of 
the  king's  counciU  The  dignity  waa  fre- 
qoently  conferred  on  an  ecdeaiastic;  for 
instance,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  John 
Russell,  Bishop  of  lanooln,  united  the  offices 
of  Keeper  of  uie  Privy  Seal  and  President  of 
tiie  Council.  The  keeper  was  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  as  organised  bv 
Henry  VII.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  IVivy  Seal  was  made  the  warrant  of  tha 
legahtv  of  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  and 
authorised  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  affix  the 
Great  Seal.  Letters  patent  formerly  paased 
from  the  Signet  Office  to  the  Privy  Seal 
Office  in  the  form  of  Signet  Bills,  and  were 
then  sealed  and  sent  to  we  Lord  Cliaocellor; 
but  on  the  abolition  of  the  Signet  Office  in 
1848,  it  was  enacted  that  warrants  imdw  the 
royal  aign-manual,  prepared  by  the  Attorney- 
General  and  Solicitor-General,  setting  forth 
the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  letters-patent  to 
be  granted,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  counter-ngned  by  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State,  would  be  a  sufficient 
authority  for  the  l4ivy  Seal  being  affixed. 
At  ^e  same  time  the  appointments  of  Clerks 
of  the  Signet  and  Clerks  of  the  Privy  Seal 
were  abohshed.  The  Lord  Privy  Seal  is  the 
fifth  great  officer  <^  state,  a  Privy  Comicillor 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  and  takes  precedence 
after  the  Lord  Preddent  of  the  Council.  The 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Scotland  was 
establidied  tnj  James  I.  after  his  return  from 
imprisonment  in  Eng^d.  It  was  directly 
m(Melled  on  the  parallel  dignity  in  the 
English  court.  The  seal  had  been  pwriously 
kept  by  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

Hajdn,  Btak  tf  Dfffattto;  U  ud  IS  Ttet., 
cmT  [L.  C.  S.] 

SmwcIi  Wwnuite  ore  issued  by  justices 
of  the  peaoe  to  tha  officera  to  whom  uey  are 
■ddnowd,  reqoizing  thnn  to  aewch  a  honaa 
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cr  other  ipeafled  plooe  lor  property  suBpected 
to  have  been  etiden.  The  c<mditioii8  of  their 
iasoe  are  regulated  hy  the  larceny  Act  of 
1861  and  the  I^wnbrokers'  Act  of  1872. 

8Mt(m»  JoKK  CoLBosNE,  LoRD  (b.  1779, 
d.  1863),  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
of  his  age,  distinguished  himself  in  his  first 
campaign  in  Holland  (1799).  In  1801  he 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maida,  and  nerved 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War  with  great 
distinction.  It  is  fiaid  that  his  handling  of 
the  62iul  Begiment  at  Wat^loo  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  F"gl"h  victory. 
In  1828  he  was  made  Lioutenant-Qovemor  of 
Canada,  and  Governor-General  of  the  same 
province  in  1837.  Ue  was  also  commander 
of  the  forces  at  the  same  time,  and  to  his 
energetic  action  the  easy  suppressiou  <rf  the 
Canadian  Kebellion  of  1838  was  mainly  due. 
In  the  following  year  his  eervices  were  re- 
warded by  a  peerage,  and  in  1860  Lord  Seaton 
becwie  a  field-marshal.  In  1843  he  was 
made  Lord  High  Commissioner  <rf  the  Ionian 
Isles,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 

S^bastopol  was  a  strongly  fortified  city 
in  the  Crimea,  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
made  the  head-quarters  of  tiie  Russian  fleet. 
When  the  Crimean  War  broke  outits  siege  was 
resolved  opon.  About  the  end  of  the  war, 
when  the  southern  side  of  it  was  evacuated 
hy  the  BussianB,  and  the  town  was  occupied 
vy  the  allies,  tha  Crimean  War  tattcti<»lly 
ended  (Sept  8,  186S}.   [Cbihsah  War.] 

SmAcW)  Tmohas,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bnry  (i.  1693,  d.  1768),  was  bom  of  Dissent- 
ing parents  at  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Abandoning  the  Dissenting  ministry  for 
medicine,  and  ultimately  persuaded  by  his 
school  friend,  Butler,  to  jom  the  ministry  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  entered  Exeter 
Collie,  Oxford,  was  ordained  in  1723,  and 
was  nuide  in  1735  Bishop  of  Bristol;  was 
translated  in  1737  to  Oxford,  and  in  1768 
made  archbishop.  He  was  an  energrtie  and 
respectable  archbishop. 

Forteaa,  Lift  of  S»dwr  prefixed  to  his  Vorb. 

Secretary  of  State,  The  Ofpicb  op, 
is  supposed  to  be  first  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.,  when  we  find  a  secretariut 
natter  in  existence,  who  carried  out  the  duties 
which  had  been  previously  fulfilled  by  the 
king's  derk.  There  continued  to  be  one 
principal  secretary  of  state  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  two 
were  appointed  of  equal  ^wers  (1339).  In 
the  same  reign  secretanea  of  state,  who 
had  previously  been  mere  clerks  who  pre- 
pared biiainees  for  the  Privy  Council,  but 
were  not  admitted  to  its  Abates,  became 
member*  of  that  body.  Sir  Robert  Cecil  had 
tiie  recognised  title  M  "Our  Principal  Secre- 
tary of  State,"  and  the  office  of  secretary 
attained  its  present  importance  when  after 
tiw  Berolutioii  the  OaUiiet  began  to  diipUee 


the  Privy  CounoiL  On  the  union  with  Scot- 
land a  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotch  aftizs 
was  created,  among  those  who  held  the  <^ce 
being  the  Earl  <n  Har,  but  it  expired  in 
1746-  In  1768  a  secretary  was  appointed  fw 
American  and  Colonial  affairs,  which  from 
1660  had  been  managed  by  the  Council  of 
Trade,  but  this  office  was  abolished  in  1782. 
In  the  same  year  an  important  chan^  took 
place.  Hitherto  the  two  secretaryships  had 
been  known  as  those  of  the  northern  and 
the  southern  department,  of  whom  the  former, 
in  addition  to  thi  superintendence  of  thf 
foreign  affairs  of  Northern  Europe,  was  sup- 
posed to  manage  those  of  Ireland.  This 
clumsy  arrangement  was  now  abolished,  and 
their  dutiee  (uvolved  upon  Home  and  Fardgn 
Secretaries.  In  1794  a-8ecretary  at  Warwvs 
appointed,  and  he  received  in  addition  tbe 
business  of  the  coloaies  in  1801,  but  the  two 
functions  of  colonial  and  militaty  administn- 
tion  were  finally  separated  in  1864.  The 
eecretarj'sbip  for  India  was  created  in  18&8 
on  the  abolition  of  the  double  eystem  of 
government.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land does  not  as  a  rule  have  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  is  not  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state.  His  official 
title  is  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  There  are  also  Parliamentary 
Under-Secretaries,  and  permanent  secretaries, 
who  are  the  heads  of  Uie  working  staffs  of  the 
government  departments. 

Seonrity*  Tus  Bill  op  (Scotland),  was 
passed  in  1703  by  the  Scottish  Parliunent 
during  the  agitation  that  preceded  and  neces- 
sitated the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  It  pro- 
vided that  Parliament  should  fix  a  succeesca' 
to  the  Scottish  crown  on  the  death  of  Anno 
from  among  the  Protestant  members  of  the 
royal  family,  jorovided  that  he  should  under 
no  circumstances  be  the  same  person  as  the 
successor  to  the  English  crown,  unlees  full 
security  was  given  for  the  religious  and  com- 
mercial independence  of  Scotland,  and  its 
equality  in  trade  wit^  England.  The  royal 
assent  was  naturally  refused  to  such  a 
measure ;  but  this  step  proved  so  unpi^Hilsr 
that  Parliament  bad  to  be  tmmediatdy  di^ 
missed  without  hope  of  subsidy. 

BnztoB,  Eitt.  4r  SMIoMtaad  Bdgt  •/  Qmw 

Sedffttmoor,  Trb  Battlb  op  (July  5, 
1686),  was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth and  the  roy&L  troops  under  the  Earl  of 
Feversharo.  After  marching  through  the  West 
country  and  failing  to  capture  Bath,  Monmouth 
determined  to  risk  all  in  a  general  engagement 
with  the  royal  troops,  who  were  encaimied  on 
Sedgenuxa',  about  three  miles  eonth  of  &idge> 
water,  whib  Uomnooth  was  ttien  in  Bridge* 
water.  Sedgemoor  is  a  swampy  plain,  rrnsnnii 
by  wide  ditches  called  "ihines."  In  froot 
of  Lord  Feversham's  camp  was  one  of  these 
called  the  BoBBBX  Bhine.  umMlinmnMSbft 
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inteation  to  attack  the  royal  army  in  its 
camp  at  eight.  Uia  army  was  in  motion 
by  midnigld,  and  his  gai<u8  brought  him  to 
the  brink  at  the  "  rhine,"  (rontmg  Fever- 
sham's  encampment.  This  was  too  deep  to  be 
crossed.  The  insorgents  halted  in  doubt, 
and  by  accident  shots  were  flred  across  the 
"rhine,"  and  these  roaaedFevenham's  troops. 
MB^'ng  a  detoor,  they  fell  on  Monmouth's 
army/Lord  Grey  and  bis  horse  were  the  first 
ot  the  insurgents  to  give  way.  The  peasants 
and  miners  of  the  West  country,  however, 
fought  with  more  courage.  But  the  flight  of 
the  cavalry,  under  Grey,  had  made  the  cause 
of  Momnonth  hopelesa.  The  duke  himidf , 
at  dawn,  rode  awar  towards  Hampshire. 
I>e8erted  by  their  leaaers,  the  insurgents  en- 
deavoured to  fly ;  but  Colonel  Kirke,  at  the 
head  of  his  Tangier  troops,  followed  them 
in  close  pursuit.  A  great  and  barbarous 
slaughter  of  the  fugitives  by  the  royal  troops 
ensued.  The  battle,  of  course,  put  an  imme- 
diate end  to  Monmouth's  rebellion. 

HManUy,  Hut.  of  Eng. ;  Bob«rta,  HonmotdlL 

Seditiolu  Xeatings  Bill  (1795)  was 

provoked  by  the  same  state  of  popular  ex- 
citement which  caused  the  Treasonable  Prac- 
tices Bill.  The  measure  was  introduced  by 
Pitb.  It  prohibited  the  meeting  of  more  than 
fifty  persons  (except  county  and  borough 
meetings  duly  called)  for  the  consideration  of 
petitions  or  addresses  for  reform  in  Church  or 
State,  or  for  the  discoasion  of  any  griennce, 
without  the  sanction  of  a  magistiate.  It 
Tested  large  discretionary  powers  in  the 
magistrates,  both  as  to  sanctioning  such 
meetings  and  dispersing  them.  Pitt  even 
proposed  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  discussion 
by  only  permitting  debating  societies  to  meet 
in  dnly  liomtsed  rooms,  ^e  bill  was  pro- 
fessedly a  measure  of  coercion,  and  was  as 
such  opposed  by  Fox  and  all  his  party  witb 
even  more  than  their  wonted  vigour.  Only 
forty-two  members  followed  him  in  opposing 
the  introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  on  its  last 
reading  only  fifty-one  could  be  found  to 
oppose  it,  as  against  266  who  supported  it. 
Hb7,  ConaL  Biit.  ;^Haaw]r,  flitt.  of  Eng. 

8edl«7,Sut  Chakles  {b.  1639,rf.  1701), was 
a  witty  bat  profligate  play-writer  of  the  Re- 
storation period ;  he  was  the  fath^of  Catherine 
Sedley,  James  II. 's  misbese,  and  took  some 
part  in  politics  as  member  for  Romney.  Ulti- 
mately he  became  a  strong  partisan  of  the 
Bevolation,  though  his  speech  in  1690  against 
placemen  ^owed  that  he  retained  his  inde- 
pendence  under  the  new  government. 

BaedMMttr,  Thb  Battlb  op  (Mardi 
6,  1799),  was  an  English  victory  in  the 
Mysore  War  against  Tippoo  Sultan.  General 
Stuart,  with  the  Bombay  division  V^'^ 
UC8I.BT,  iLosn],  had  ascended  the  Ghauts, 
and  posted  himself  at  Seedasseer.  On  the 
morning  of  March  6  it  was  discovered  that 
Tippoo  was  approaching.  Prepaiatioiu  were 
Bistro 


instantly  made  to  receive  him  by  Graeral 
Hartley,  second  in  command.  On  the  morning 
of  the  6tli  the  advanced  brigade  was  assailed 
vigorously  by  the  Sultairs  entire  force, 
and  three  battalioos  under  the  gallant  Colonel 
Montresor  sustained  the  assault  for  six  hours 
with  such  determinatitm  that  Tippoo's  officers 
could  do  noUiing.  '  General  Stuart,  who  was 
ten  miles  in  the  rear,  host^iing  up,  found  them 
ezhaosted  and  reduced  to  their  last  cartxidge. 
In  half  an  hour  Tippoo's  army  retreated 
through  the  wood  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 

S««tabllldee,  Tkb  Battlb  of  (Not.  24, 
1817).  The  result  of  the  intrigues  of  Appa 
Sahib  with  Bajee  Bao  was  an  attack  on  the 
British  Residency.  This  lay  to  the  west  of 
Nagpore,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
small  ridge  running  north  and  south,  with 
two  hills  at  the  extremity  colled  the  Seeta- 
buldee  Hills.  It  was  garrisoned  by  two  bat- 
talions of  Madras  infantry,  two  companies  of 
the  Resident's  escort,  three  troc^  ta  Bengal 
cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  Madras  artillery 
witb  four  six-pounders.  The  ngah  had  18,000 
men  and  thirty- six  guns,  llie  guns  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  English  position,  and 
a  vigorous  assault,  which  was  repelled  with 
great  gaUantry,wasmade  all  through  the  night 
tothenextmoming.  AtlasttiieNwporetrQopB 
captured  the  lower  hill,  and  the  ^glish  am- 
munition was  running  short,  when  a  gallant 
charge  of  the  Bengal  cavalry,  under  utptain 
Fitzgerald,  resulted  in  capturing  two  guns 
and  cutting  up  the  infantry.  At  this  moment 
one  of  the  enemy's  tumbrils  exploded,  and  amid 
theoonfu«onttieyt»okeandfled.  Theconflict, 
which  had  lasteid  eighteen  hours,  thus  ter< 
minated  in  the  trium^  of  the  British. 

BegrVTB.  Stephen  (if.  cirea  1241),  was  a 
partisan  of  King  John  daring  his  struggles 
with  the  barons,  and  on  Henry  1II.*8  acoes- 
sion  he  allied  himself  with  the  party  of  Peter 
des  Roches.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hubert  de 
Burgh  in  1232,  the  office  of  Justiciar  was 
givw  to  Segrave.  Kis  administration  was 
unsuccessful;  he  failed  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  incurred 
the  hatred  of  the  barons  and  the  peo^  Ma 
fell  in  1234,  with  his  patron  Des  Rocnes,  and 
was  called  upon  to  give  an  account  ot  his 
stewardship.  Subsequently  he  made  his  peace 
witb  the  king  by  the  payment  of  a  thousand 
marks,  returned  to  court,  and  became  one  of 
the  vml  advisers,  hat  was  not  reinstated  in 
his  offios.  Ho  retired  at  the  end  of  his  life 
to  the  abbey  of  Leicester,  where  he  died. 
Seg^ve  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  merely- 
lawyer  Justiciars.  Though  so  bad  a  politi- 
cian, he  was  a  good  lawyer.  Ho  marks  the 
transition  to  the  chief  justices  of  later  times. 
Foss,  Judgu  of  Sngland. 

8«tf1liM,  Thb  Battlb  of  (635),  was 
foo^^  at  DalgpiBB,  near  DunkeUi,  between 
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the  descendanta  of  Kectan,  the  Pictifih  kin^, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  in 
612,  and  C^amaid,  sou  of  Firth,  king  of  the 
Piotf,  who,  toseUier  witii  Lodiene,  son  of 
Neotan,  wrb  killed. 

SeXbornBr  Boundbll  Falkbii,  Lord 
{b.  1812),  waa  the  sou  of  Uie  Bev.  William 
Palmer,  Mixbury^  OxtotdahiTe,  and  was 
ednoatel  at  Kugby  and  Winchester  Schools, 
and  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  waa 
elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Magdalen,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
(1837).  In  1847  he  was  first  returned  to 
rarliammt  for  Flymonth  as  a  Feelite.  He 
repreeented  ^^month  till  I8S2,  when  he 
was  defeated;  out  regained  his  seat  (18&3), 
and  held  it  till  1857.  In  1861  he  was  ap- 
pointed Solicitor-Gieneral  in  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ^OFemment,  though  he  had  not  a  seat 
in  the  House.  He  was  then  knighted,  and 
shortly  .afterwards  elected  for  Richmond, 
whici^  JfB  continaed  to  represent  till  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage.  In  1863  he  became 
Attoi7}^y-General  under  Lord  John  BusselL 
In  1868  ^e  was  ofFered  the  Chancellorship, 
but  tefjjsed,  as  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
admipjsfatuin  on  the  Irish  Church  question. 
He  oon,tipued,  however,  to  be  an  independent 
supporter  of  the  government  on  most  ques- 
tions, and  represented  it  at  Geneva  (1871). 
[OBin^T^  GomnnmoK.]  He  was  appointed 
Lord  diaaoellor  on  the  retiremoit  ot  Lord 
Hatherley,  on  which  occasion  he  was  raised  to 
the  peei;^  as  Lord  Selboma  He  retired 
witb  jhe  Liberal  party  in  1874.  He  again 
became  Chancellor  when  the  liberals  returned 
to  power  in  1860. 

Belby,  Thb  Battlb  op  (April  11,  1644), 
was  fought  darimg  the  Qreat  Rebellion.  Col. 
John  Bellasis,  the  Oovemor  of  York,  during 
the  abeenee  0i  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  who 
waa  faoing  the  Scots  in  DniiiBni,  occapied 
with  1,600  horse  and  1,800  foot  the  town  of 
Selby,  with  the  ^ect  of  preventing  the 
junotiou  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  wi&  the 
Scots.  Qe  was  attacked  on  April  11  b^ 
Fair&K,  with  rather  superior  forc^  and  his 
poritioD  stprmed.  BeUaaiB  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  ajud  he  lost  his  baggage,  artilleiT', 
and  1,600  men.  Clarendon  says: — "This  was 
the  first  action  for  which  ^  Thomas  Fairfax 
waa  taken  notice  of.  who  in  a  short  time  grew 
the  sapreme  general  under  the  Parliament." 
Ibrkham,  t^Fah/kt, 

Beldsn,  (i- 1684,  i.  1654).  was  edu- 
cated atHart  Hall,  Oxford,  and  became  a 
member  of  Clifford's  Inn  in  1602.  Afterhehad 
continued  there  a  sedulous  student  for  some 
time,  he  "  did  by  help  of  a  strone  body  and 
vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  prodigy  in  most 
parts  of  loaming  ...  so  that  in  few  years  his 
name  was  wmderfuUy  advanced,  not  only  at 
home,  bnt  in  fOrwgn  countries,  and  he  waa 


usually  styled  '  the  great  dictator  of  baraiig 
of  the  English  nation'"  fWood).  Is  1«18 
he  published  a  Siatarjr  of  Tit/iM,  stno^f 
Emstiaa  in  its  tanduuiy,  and  banng  theeUn 
of  the  to  them  on  the  grant  (rf  the  dnl 

power.  The  book  was  suppressed  by  ft* 
Court  of  High  Commission,  and  the  autbcr 
was  obliged  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment 
of  his  error.  Selden  sat  in  the  Parliunena 
of  1624,  1626,  and  1628.  He  tot^  part  is 
Uie  impeachment  ol  the  Duke  of  Bockiiig- 
ham,  and  had  the  4th  and  &th  artides  ea- 
trusted  to  him  (1626).  He  also  helped  to 
prepare  the  Petition  of  Bight.  In  1629  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Council  for  his  share 
in  the  disturbances  of  tli«  last  day  of  Uut 
Parliament,  and  was  imprisoned  until  1633. 
Two  years  later  he  publuhed  Mart  Claunm, 
assertmg  the  English  soverei^ty  of  the  mi& 
which  tuid  origin^y  been  wnttoi  in  snsver 
to  the  Mare  Xtfcrwn  <rf  QrotiuB.  When  tbf 
Long  Parliament  assembled  Selden  wu 
chosen  member  for  Oxford.  He  bron^t 
forward  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  Smp- 
money,  and  other  measures  Hmit-ing  the  pre- 
rogative; but  he  opposed  the  bill  for  the 
attunder  of  6trafi(nd,  and  the  Root  utd 
Braiush  Bill.  In  1643  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  House  of 
Commons  m  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
where  he  played  a  distinguished  part,  ami 
two  years  later  was  selected  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Commissiott  to  adminisb^r  the 
AdmimltT.  He  died  on  Mor.  30,  16M, 
leaving  his  library  to  his  executors,  who 
gave  it  to  the  Bodlaian  Lifanuy  at  Oxfcntl. 

Wood,  A&tmm  OsMivaaM;  JobnaoD,  Uff  ¥ 
BM»».  [C.  H.  F.] 

Belfdex^mg  Ordinanea, 

a  measure  proposed  in  the  Long  Iww- 
ment  on  Bee.  9,  1644,  by  Mr.  Zoudi  lU^ 
member  for  Northampton.  The  woida  <n 
the  resolution  were  "that  no  member  of 
eitiier  House  of  Parliament  shall  doling 
the  war  «ijoy  or  execute  any  office  or 
command,  muitary  or  civil,  and  that  an 
ordinance  be  brought  in  to  that  effect"  An 
ordinance  was  nought  in  and  paBesd 
Commons  on  Dec.  19,  by  the  smaU  majcnty 
of  seven  votes.  After  some  discussion  at- 
hesitation  the  Lords  rejected  it,  giving  at  i 
reason  that  they  did  not  know  what  ehape 
the  army  would  take.  The  Commons  at  <)fl« 
produced  a  scheme  "for  new  modeUiog  " 
the  army  "  [Naw  Modsl],  which  pasied  the 
Commons  on  Jan.  28,  1646,  and  the  Loidson 
Feb.  16.  A  second  Self-denying  Ordinance 
was  now  introduced,  which  passed  the  Lords 
on  April  3,  1646.  It  provided  that  ail 
members  of  either  House,  who  had  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Parliament  beoi 
appointed  to  any  offices,  militair  or  am 
would  vacate  those  offices  within  f<Bty  dsj*. 
Bnt  it  differed  from  the  flnt  ordinasn,  >■> 
thai  it      not  prerent  mamben  ham  tikiV 
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ofBoe  an  fature  occaaioD.  The  name 
xinn  to  this  ordinance  is  perhaps  derived 
from  a  phrase  used  hy  Cromwell,  who  was 
on«  o£  its  stroDgeat  sapporters.  "  I  hope,"  he 
said,  "we  have  such  Rngliah  hearts  and 
sealoufl  affections  towards  the  general  weal  of 
our  mother  country,  as  no  loombers  of  either 
honaa  will  scruple  to  dmy  tkemaelvei,  and  their 
own  private  interests  for  the  public  good." 

Owlyls,  CnmiMU;  Iba,  Lena  ParlianMnf  : 
VUtolooks,  JfflNoriob. 

Belffom^  Thb,  were  an  ancient  British 
tribe  occupying  Annimdale,  Nithsdale,  and 
Eskdale,  in  Dmnirieeshire,  with  the  east  of 
Galloway. 

Selvach  {d.  730),  King  of  the  Picta,  son 
of  Fearchan  Fada,  succeeded  his  brother 
Aincellach,  whom  he  expelled,  as  head  of 
the  Ca&el  Loam  (698).  In  701  he  destroyed 
the  rival  tribe  of  UineL  Oathboth,  and  in  711 
defeated  the  Britons  at  Loch  Arklet,  in  Stir- 
lisgfOiire.  Hie  following  year  wo  find  him 
fighting  against  the  Cinel  Gabran  in  Kintyre, 
aod  in  717  again  defeating  the  Strathdyde 
Britons.  In  719  he  was  defeated  in  the  naval 
battle  of  Ardanesbi.  In  723  8elvach  resigned 
the  crown  to  his  son  Dungal,  and  entered  a 
monaste^t  from  which,  however,  he  emei^ied 
in  727  to  fight  the  battle  of  Boss  Forichen  on 
his  son's  behall 

Sepoy  Xntinies.  (i)  1764.  There  is 
no  iofltinct  of  obedience  in  native  anoies 
in  India,  and  the  Britaah  army  of  Sepoys 
was  in  its  earlier  days  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Having  been  instrumental  in  deposing 
two  Nabobs  of  Bengal,  the  Company's  Ben- 
gal Sepoys  became  inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  and  demanded  a  lat;ge 
donation  and  increased  pay.  It  was  refused ; 
whereupcm  a  wbole  battalion  marched  off  to 
the  enemy.  Major  Monro  pnrsned  them  and 
brought  ttiem  back.  Twenty-four  ring- 
leaders were  selected,  tried  by  court-martial, 
and  condemned  to  be  blown  from  guns.  Four 
were  ezecated  in  this  way;  whereupon  the 
8q)o]rB  announoed  that  do  more  executions 
wonld  be  i^owed.  Munro  loaded  his  guns 
with  grape,  placed  his  European  soldiers  in 
the  intervals,  and  commanded  the  native 
battalions  to  ground  arms,  threatening  to 
discharge  the  guns  on  them  if  a  single  man 
was  «een  to  move.  The  Sepoys  were  awed  by 
his  resolution :  sixteen  more  were  blown  away ; 
the  mutiny  was  quenched  in  their  blood ; 
and  diadiiline  was  restored.  [For  second 
and  tbira  mntinies  see  articles  Vbllorb 
Mutiny  and  Babbackpoke  Mutint ^  (4)  The 
fourth  mutiny  broke  out  in  1844.  Scinde  be- 
came a  Britixh  province,  and  the  Sepoys  thus 
lost  the  extra  allowances  which  had  been 
granted  them  while  on  active  service  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Hie  weakness  of  the  com- 
mandflTs,  who  tried  to  induce  the  revolted 
Sepoys  to  return  to  their  duty  by  promising 
extra  allowances,  t^y  aggravated  the  mnUny. 


The  men  on  arriving  in  Sdnde  complained 
that  they  bad  been  allured  there  by  false 
pretences,  which  was  indeed  true.  It  was 
determined  to  bring  up  regiments  from 
Madras;  and  the  Madras  governor  induced 
them  to  undertake  the  voyage  by  promiang 
them  extra  pay.  On  their  arrival  mey  found 
that  the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  army  did 
not  permit  of  this;  and,  thus  diaappomted 
of  their  expectations,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny  on  parade.  The  leaders  were  confined, 
and  a  small  advance  of  money  was  made.  The 
Madras  regiments  wei-e  returned ;  the  mutinies 
were  hushed  up ;  and  Scinde  was  made  over 
to  Bombay  to  be  garrisoned  from  thence.  (6) 
The  Punjaub  was  the  scene  of  the  fifth.  As  in 
Scinde  in  lS4i,  the  18th  and  22nd  Native 
In&ntry  broke  into  mutiny  on  the  with- 
drawal of  extra  allowances  when  the  Punjaub 
became  a  British  province.  The  4l8t  at 
Delhi,  after  the  order  of  reduction  bad  been 
read,  refused  to  march,  and  only  consented  on 
threat  of  dismiiisal.  At  Wuiseerabad  the 
Sepoys  of  the  32nd  hentated  to  receive  their 
pay,  but  were  brought  to  order  Inr  the  seiiure 
and  inming  of  the  first  four.  The  66th  at 
Oovindgur  mutinied,  Feb.  1,  1850.  One 
Sepoy  endeavoured  to  close  the  gate,  but 
Lieutenant  Macdonald  cut  him  down,  and  a 
small  squadron  of  cavalry  under  Colonel 
Bradford  restored  co-der.  (6)  1857.  In  this 
year  took  place  the  great  Indian  Mutiny  (q.v.) . 

Sepoys  are  the  troops,  natives  of  India, 
in  the  English  pay.  Ju  an  early  date  the 
Company  found  out  that  the  natives,  pmmerly 
disciplined  according  to  Ennmean  meuods, 
formed  excellent  sobliers,  and  largely  used 
them  as  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  the 
produce  of  the  crimp-houses  and  ale-sh^  of 
London.  By  their  arms,  rather  than  by  Boro- 
pean  troops,  India  was  conqneniil  by  the 
English;  but  their  reli^ous  caste  prejudices 
aod  dislike  of  iDno\^tion,  and  sometimes  the 
want  of  consideration  shown  to  them,  have 
produced  mutinies,  of  irtuch  the  chief  are 
mentioned  above. 

The  impcrtaaoecf  the  nkUre  troomb  EngUili 
emploT  ia  olearlj  shown  in  Boolay^  JEarpaMioa 

of  £nffland. 

Septennial  Act,  Thb  (1716),  which 
incroEised  the  length  at  Parliament  to  seven 
years,  was  passed,  partly  because  the  Triennial 
Act  of  1694  had  not  worked  weU  in  practice, 
but  still  more  because  the  very  excited  state 
of  popular  feeling  in  consequence  of  the 
Jacobite  revolt,  made  it  unsafe  for  the  Whig 
mioistrr  to  run  the  risk  of  a  general  elec- 
tion, ^e  right  of  a  sitting  Parliament  thus 
to  lengthen  its  own  existence  was  violentlj' 
contested  at  the  time ;  and,  indeed,  could  only 
be  justified  by  the  critical  conditicoi  of  the 
nation,  and  the  bad  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, which  made  an  appeal  to  the  peoide 
almost  a  farce.  Often  violently  attacked  as 
fixing  to  the  life  of  Parliament  a  limit  too 
long  for  popular  freedfnn,  the  Septennial  Act 
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has  neTSrtheless  continued  law  up  to  the 
present  day,  although  recent  usage  has  prac^ 
tioally  reduced  the  length  of  Parliament  to  a 
mftx^tniiin  of  ax  years. 

Sergeant^  peculiar  tenure^  the 

essence  of  which  was  a  '■'pecoliar  service  of 
special  duty  to  the  person  of  the  lord." 
There  were  two  sorts  rf  sergeanty— (1)  grand 
sergeanty  {per  magnum  tervifium),  such  as 
holding  an  estate  on  condition  of  acting  as 
butler  or  chamberlain  at  the  royal  coronation, 
a  tenure  analogoufl  to  knight  service  but 
esteemed  more  honourable,  and  not,  so  tar  as 
the  form  goes,  abolished  in  1660;  and  (2) 
petit  sergeanty,  which  consisted  in  holding 
lands  of  the  king  by  the  serrice  of  rendering 
some  small  implement  of  war  such  na  a  bow  or 
sword,  and  which  was  very  similar  to  free 
socage. 

Sttrinnpatam,  Thb  Sibobb  op.  (i)  On 
Feb.  6, 1762,  ftie  army  of  Lord  Comwallis,  con- 
sisting 22,000  men,  forty-four  field-pieces, 
uid  forty-two  siege  guns,  and  reinforced  "by 
Hahratta  and  Hoj^l  contingents  from  Foomtn 
and  Hyderabad,  reached  an  elevated  ground 
commanding  a  view  of  Seringapatam,  the 
capital  of  Tippoo's  State  of  Mysore.  Its 
del  tences  were  three  lines  protected  by  SOO 
pieces  of  cannon,  the  earthwork  being  covered 
by  a  bonnd  hedge  of  thorny  plants  so  as  to  be 
absolutely  impenetrable.  Tippoo's  tortse  was 
encamped  on  the  northern  side  of  Qia  stream 
in  a  position  admirably  fmtified.  Lord  Com- 
walbs  reconnoitred  on  the  6th,  and  that  same 
night  moved  his  army  to  the  assault  in  three 
main  divisions.  The  centre  moved  straight 
into  Tippoo's  camp ;  part  forced  its  way 
tiirough  the  river,  and  seized  a  village  and 
the  guna  on  the  island;  psit  attacked  the 
redoubts  withhi  the  camp;  while  the  reserve, 
gathering  up  the  other  di%-ision3,  advanced 
under  I^rd  Comwallis,  fighting  its  way 
through  Tippoo's  army,  across  the  river 
to  the  island.  Thus  in  the  morning  the 
Enelish  had  gained  all  the  redoubts,  and 
eatMliahed  themselves  in  the  island  with  a 
loss  of  630  men ;  Tippoo's  loss  killed,  wounded, 
and  deserters  being  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tippoo  now  began  to  treat  insincerely.  On 
Feb.  16  G«neTal  Abercromby  and  the  Malabar 
army  joined  Lord  Comwallis;  the  operations 
of  tiie  siege  were  pushed  with  vigour,  and 
fifty  pieces  of  cannon  were  brought  to  bear 
on  lite  fortifications.  Tippoo,  alarmed,-  con- 
sented to  treat,  and  even  sent  his  sons  to 
Lord  Oomwullia  as  hostages.  After  a  fresh 
dispute  over  the  cession  of  Cooig,  the  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  (1792).  (2)  April  6, 1799, 
this  took  plHce  during  Lord  Wellesley's  cam- 
paign against  Mj-sore.  The  advanced  post  of 
Qeneral  Harris's  army  established  itself  within 
1,600  yards  of  the  fort  of  Seringapatam  on  the 
south-west  inde  of  the  river  and  fort.  Hie 
wdAi  south  of  the  river  were  gradually  taken, 
and  batteiieB  established  on  Hba  north  uid 


souUl  banks,  and  on  an  iabod  in  ths  ilvrnj 
commanding  the  western  angle  of  the  fstt. 
Un  May  3  the  breach  was  ptaeticslila 
The  troops  destined  for  the  assault,  4,376  b 
number,  took  up  their  stationB  in  the  trendis 
next  morning,  and  Qeneral  Baird  was  selectsd 
to  lead  them.  At  one  o'clock  the  wwd  w 
given,  and,  in  spite  of  a  desperate  leswtMW, 
within  seven  mmutes  the  Iteitish  ensigiiini 
floating  over  the  breach.  The  column  no* 
wheeled  in  two  divisions,  to  the  left  and  ri^ 
along  the  outer  ramparts,  exposed  to  a  taldBg 
fire  from  the  in"'"'  circle.  1'he  right  coiama 
reached  the  east  or  Mysore  gate,  and  stonniag 
the  inner  ramparts,  directed  a  flanking  fire  (■ 
the  def«iders  of  the  outer  north  rampart  A 
general  stampede  followed,  and  in  the  lligjit 
Tippoo  was  slain.  General  Baird  succeeded 
in  securing  the  family  of  Tippoo,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  dead  body  of  the 
Sultan,  of  whose  death  he  was  informed. 
Thus  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours  fdl  the 
capital  of  Mysore,  though  garrisoned  by 
20,000  troops,  defended  by  287  pieces  oC  ord- 
miQoe  and  provided  with  well-stored  arsensla, 
and  evoT  munition  of  war.  "  On  the  ith 
of  May,*'  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  "all  our 
Ittboiure  were  crowned  by  the  completed 
victory  that  ever  crowned  the  British  annal) 
in  India.  A  State  that  had  been  the  rival  of 
the  Company  for  nearly  thirty  years,  was  oo 
that  day  wholly  annihilated." 

WOkB,  Jfumc;    IQU,    Iwiia;  OuttwOOt, 
D**p<ach4§;  WdUa*]!  Dttpatetm, 

Serin^pataiu.,  Th  b  Tkeatt  of  (Mar-  f). 
1792),  was  concluded  between  the  puties  to 
the  triple  tdliance  of  1790  and  Tippoo.  Itt 
stipulations  were  the  cession  of  the  eld 
Mahiatta  provinces  nottti  of  the  Tangs- 
buddra  to  the  Feishwa ;  the  cessioi  to  the 
Nizam  of  Tippoo's  provinoee  north  of  ft«* 
river,  the  cession  to  the  English  of  the  districts 
of  Malabar,  Cooi^,  Dindigul,  Baiamahal,  and 
Salem  ;  and  tlw  xestoration  of  the  Boptdi 
prisoners. 

OnwiiMlIb  DMpotAst;  miks,  Jfysora 

Sendon,  Thb  Coitbt  or,  the  highest  aril 
judicial  tribunal  in  Scotland,  was  instituted 
by  statute  of  James  Y.  in  1632.  Its  fnnctiona 
had  preriously  been  disobai^^  by  the  Coundl 
and  a  committee  of  Parliament.  Its  origtnsl 
comnocdtion  included  fourteen  judges,  esllsd 
Lords  of  Session,  and  a  president.  Besides 
this  the  crown  oould  appoint  three  or  fixir 
peers  as  assessors.  In  1808  the  court  ^ 
divided  into  two  courts  with  separate  juris- 
diction, called  the  first  and  second  divisifflisi 
the  former  presided  over  by  the  Presid<nt, 
the  latter  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  Is 
1810  the  junior  judges  were  appointed  to  nt 
as  Lords  Ordinuy  in  the  Outer  House,  b 
18S0  the  number  of  judges  was  rediNN 
to  thirteen,  and  the  qumum  was  siso  redneeo. 
An  sppBil  lies  to  the  Hpose  of  laria. 
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Saton,  LoBD,  wafl  one  of  the  leaders  of 

the  Catholic  party  in  Scotland  against  the 
teaching  of  Knox.  He  vas  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Queen  Maiy,  whom  he  entertained 
in  his  castle  in  Haddingtonshire  immediately 
after  Damley's  murder.  He  was  one  of  the 
fint  to  come  to  her  assistance  on  her  escape 
from  Lodileven  Oastle  (1668). 

BvfetlraMlltf  Tub  Act  of,  or,  as  its  proper 
title  is,  the  *'  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
the  crown  and  better  secaring  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,"  was  pass^  in  the 
year  1700.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  theyomiK  Doke  of  Ok>ucester, 
son  of  Ibe  Piincen  Jume,  in  this  year. 
"  There  was  no  question,"  says  Hallam,  "  that 
the  Princess  Sophia  was  the  fltteet  object  of 
the  nation's  preference.  She  was  indeed  very 
far  removed  from  any  hereditary  title. 
Besides  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  and 
hii  lister,  wluw  l^jtiniaayno  one  disputed, 
there  stood  in  her  way  theDachess  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
and  seveial  members  of  the  Palatine  family.  .  . 
According  to  the  tenor  and  intention  of  this 
statute,  ^1  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save 
that  of  the  issue  of  King  William  and  the 
Princess  Anne,  being  set  aside  and  annulled, 
the  Princess  Sophia  became  the  source  of  a 
new  royal  line.  The  throne  oi  England  and 
Ireland  stands  entailed  uptm  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  being  Protestants  ....  It  was  de- 
termined to  accompany  this  settiement  with 
additional  securities  of  the  subject's  liberty. 
Eight  articles  were  therefore  inserted  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  to  take  effect  only  from 
the  oommencement  of  the  new  limitation  of 
the  house  of  HanoTer."  These  ei^t  articles 
were,  however,  an  aureasonahle  vote  of  censure 
ot  the  Tory  Parliament  which  passed  the 
Act  on  many  of  the  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
William  III.  They  are :  (1)  That  whosoever 
shall  hereafter  come  to  the  possession  of  this 
crown  shall  join  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ; 
(2)  That  in  case  the  crown  and  imperial 
dignity  of  this  realm  shall  hereafter  come  to 
any  person  not  being  a  native  of  this  king- 
dom of  England,  this  nation  be  not  obligeid 
to  enf^ge  in  any  war  for  the  defence  ot  any 
dominions  or  territories  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  crown  of  England,  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament ;  (3)  That  no  person  who  shall 
hereafter  come  to  the  posseesion  of  the  crown 
shall  go  out  of  the  dominions  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland  without  the  consent  of 
Parliamont ;  (4)  That  from  and  after  the  time 
that  further  limitation  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect,  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the 
well-governing  of  this  kingdom  which  are 
pKq)erly  cognisable  in  the  ftivy  Council  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm  shall  oe 
transacted  there,  and  all  resolutions  taken 
thereupon  shall  be  ngned  by  such  of  the 
Privy  Coundl  oa  shall  adTiae  and  oonaent  to 


the  same ;  (6)  That  ...  no  pemai  bom  oat 
of  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  or  the  dominions  tiiereunto  belong- 
ing (though  he  be  natutnlised  or  made  a 
denisen,  except  such  as  are  bom  of  English 
Mrent^  shall  he  capable  to  be  of  the  Frivy 
Connci^  or  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Puliament,  or  to  enjoy  any  o£Bi»  or  plue  ol 
trust,  either  dvil  or  militaiy,  or  to  have  any 
grants  of  lands  .  .  .  from  me  crown  .  .  . ; 
(6)  That  no  pereon  who  has  an  office  or  i^aoe 
of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons; 
(7]  That  .  .  .  judges*  commiBsiona  diall  be 
made  quamdiu  m  btm  peaseriHt,  and  their 
salaries  established  and  ascertained ;  but  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them ;  (S)  That  no 
paraon  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  be 
pleadable  to  an  impeachmakt  by  the  Com- 
mons in  Rwliament.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
vimooB  needs  no  comment.  The  second  was 
frequently  caUed  in  que((ti(m  during  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  in  regard  to  subsidiiuy  treaties 
for  the  defence  of  Hanover.  Certainly  if  a 
power  at  war  with  England  chose  to  consider 
that  Electorate  as  part  of  the  king's  do- 
minions it  ought  to  be  defended  from  attack. 
The  real  remedy — the  separation  of  Hanover 
from  England — was  effected  on  the  accession 
of  Victona.  The  third  was  rcpealea  shortly 
after  the  accession  of  George  I.,  who  fre- 
quently abused  it  by  his  journeys  to 
Hanover.  The  next  articles  are  extremely 
important.  The  fourth  is  a  reactionary 
measure,  being  an  attempt  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  the  cabinet  as  distinct  from  the 
Privy  Conncil,  which  became  more  fully 
established  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  The 
signature  of  the  privy  councillor  was  devised 
as  a  method  of  obviating  the  irresponsibility 
of  the  cabinet  minister.  [Cabinet.I  The 
article  is  also  a  protest  against  William's 
Partition  IVeaty  [Spinish  Svcckssioit],  which 
was  concluded  by  the  instrumentality  of  Port- 
land and  Somers,  without  his  consulting 
even  the  cabinet.  It  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  fifth  article  is  a  protest  against  Wil- 
liam's partiality  for  Portland  and  Albermarle. 
It  was  too  sweeping  in  its  application, 
although  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  the 
reign  of  George  I.  It  was  afterwards  modi- 
fied, especially  with  regard  to  admission 
to  Parliamwit,  and  was  finally  repealed  by  7 
&  8  Yict.,  c.  66,  Air.  Butt's  Naturalisation 
Act  The  next  article  was  a  most  short- 
sighted measure.  Had  it  continued  in  force, 
the  ministry  would  have  been  exclnded 
from  Parliament :  that  is,  there  would  have 
been  a  complete  separation  between  the 
executive  and  legislative.  Hence  the  Com- 
mons, who  alone  can  grant  supplies,  would 
either  have  roused  the  people  to  subvert 
the  numarchy,  or  they  would  have  sank 
to  Uie  oondium  of  the  EstateB-Gteneral  of 
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France.  The  evil  of  tike  influence  of  the 
crown  was  partully  remedied  by  Place  Bills, 
but  more  affectively  by  limiting  the  royal 
revenue.  The  artii^e  was  revised  in  1705, 
when,  however,  the  following  proviaioos  were 
inserted :  'i'hat  any  member  of  the  Commons 
Bccep^n^  an  office  of  the  crown,  except  a  hi^er 
commission  in  the  army,  shall  vacate  his  seat, 
and  a  new  writ  shall  be  issued;  secondly, 
that  no  person  holding  an  office  created  since 
Oct.  25, 1705,  shall  be  capable  of  election  or  re- 
election. Parliament  excluded  at  the  Btune  time 
all  snch  as  held  pensions  during  the  |tleasare 
of  the  crown ;  and,  to  check  the  mulbttide  of 
placemen,  enacted  that  the  numb^  of  com- 
missioners appointed  to  execute  any  office 
should  not  be  increased.  The  efficacy  of  the 
seventh  clause  was  increased  by  the  exclusion 
of  judges  from  Parltameat, 

U  *  18  Wm.  ItL.  e.  S;  OoMm  RnUti,  IL 
S8j  Hallam,  CoMt.  fluL,  e.  xv. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Settlement,  Thb  Act  or  (1652'),  was  the 
Cromwellian  measure  for  the  Settlement  of 
Ireland.  The  following  were  its  chief  pro- 
visions:— (1)  Afree  paiqon  was  granted  to  idl 
whose  estates  did  not  exceed  £10  in  annual 
value.  (2)  All  the  laud  in  Ulster,  Munster, 
Leinster  was  declared  confiscated.  (3)  The 
Irish  proprietors  in  these  three  provinces 
were  divided  into  three  classes :  («}  All  rebels 
before  Nov.  10th,  1642,  all  who  Bat  in 
the  Kilkenny  Council  before  May,  1643, 
all  the  leaders  mentioned  by  name,  and  all 
eoQcemed  in  the  massacre  of  1641,  to.  lose 
their  lives  and  estates ;  (b)  All  other  persons, 
who  fought  against  the  Parliament,  to  lose 
two-thinu  of  their  estates ;  {c)  All  persons 
who  had  resided  in  Ireland  between  1641  and 
1650,  and  who  had  not  served  with  the  Par- 
liamentary forces  since  1649,  to  lose  one-third 
of  tibeir  estates.  An  Act  of  the  little  Parlia- 
ment )nl653,however,  declared  that  those  pro- 
prietors who  were  to  get  part  of  their  eetat«e 
restored  to  them,  must  accept  eqtiivalents  in 
Connaught  and  Clare.  (4)  The  greater  part  of 
forfeited  landff  wan  then  set  apart  in  equal 
uuirea  to  satisfy  the  ciaims  of  the  advmturers 
uid  of  the  Foritan  soldierr,  the  counties  of 
I>ublin,  Cork,  Kildare,  and'Carlow  being  re- 
served for  the  future  disposal  of  Parliament. 
The  soldiers  were  to  be  kept  together  in 
regiments;  but  the  designs  of  the  Protector 
in  ihiB  direction  were  nusttated  by  the  sol- 
diers themsdres,  who  sold  their  lands  to 
speculators  like  Sir  W.  Petty,  before  the 
allotment.  Mr.  Lecky  says  of  the  Cromwellian 
Settlement,  "  It  is  the  foundation  of  that  deep 
and  lasting  avtirsion  between  the  proprietary 
and  the  tenants,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of 
the  political  and  social  evils  of  Ireland." 

ProndoT^ut,  The  0<mw*SianS«'tImwiU;  Carte, 
OrmofuU;  Fronde,  Bnglithin  Inltmd. 

S«ttlraM]Lt,TKB  Act  OF  (14  &  Ifi  Charles 
II.— 1662),  vas  passed  in  the  Moond  MsiiMi  of 


Charlesll.'sflrst  Irish  Parliament,  and  was bbIk 
stantially  based  on  the  DeclaiHtion  of  166G. 
It  declared  that  innocent  Irish  were  to  regain 
their  estates  while  the  Cromwellian  and  Otba 
settlers  also  had  their  land  confirmed  to  them. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  not  enough  land 
in  Ireland  to  satisfy  all.  Eveoythiug  de- 
pended on  the  construction  of  the  won! 
"innocent"  by  Uie  Court  of  Claims.  The 
term  innocent  was  not  to  include  anyone 
who  had  been  on  the  rebel  side,  or  eves 
resided  within  their  lines  before  the  cessation, 
nor  any  one  who  had  sided  with  Rinncdiii 
against  Ormonde.  Yet,  despite  this  not  very 
liberal  construction,  too  much  land  w4S 
restored  by  that  court  to  the  natives,  and  it 
was  found  neceesary  in  166&  to  pass  a  seoood 
Act,  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  Explanation. 

Proado,  Ai^liihM  Ir*I«uI;  Cmrto,  Ormomdt  t 
StnhtlM. 

Settlement  and  Explanation,  Tm 

Act  op  (17  &  18  Charles  II.  — 1666),  became 
necessary,  owing  to  the  action  of  tJie  Court 
of  Claims  and  its  constrocticm  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  favonr  of  the  natives.  la 
accordance  with  the  new  Act,  adventurers  and 
soldiers  were  to  content  themselves  vith  two- 
thirds  of  what  belonged,  to  them ;  Catholics 
were  to  make  good  their  claims  as  innocent 
within  the  year.  All  doubtful  cases  were  to 
be  construea  in  favour  of  Protestants,  and 
some  twenty  persons  were  to  be  restored 
to  their  estates  by  special  favour,  and  st 
once.  The  roenlt  of  this  Act,  thus  avowedlv 
designed  to  protect  the  Protestant  interest,  »al 
eq>wially  of  the  second  clause,  was  to  depsive 
3,000  Catholics  of  all  their  rights  without  a 
trial.  The  result  of  the  Act,  when  carried 
out,  was  to  leave  bat  one>thiid  instead  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  good  land  in  Ireland  in  Cbtiiolic 
hands.  An  attempt  at  inquiry  into  the  work- 
ing of  this  Act  in  1670  had  to  be  given  up  in 
deference  to  the  English  Parliament. 

Caite,  OrmoNda;  Fronde.  BngKih  in  Jrtlni: 
Leek;,  Hut.  ofOu  JKgUMRth  Cmtvry. 

Settlement  of  Tnflw,  Tuk  Act  roa 

THB  (or,  as  it  is  more  correcuy  called,  "  The 
Act  for  the  better  Govenmient  of  India "), 
became  law  in  1868  after  vigorous  debates  oo 
Lend  John  Rnsaell's  resolutions,  upon  which 
it  was  based,  and  a  strong  protest  from  the 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  It 
provided  that  all  the  territories  previously 
under  the  government  of  the  Company  wen 
to  be  vested  in  the  Queen,  who  was  to  govern 
through  one  of  the  principal  secaetarics  of 
state,  assisted  by  a  council  fifteen,  of  whom 
seven  were  to  be  elected  by  the  court  of 
directors  and  eight  nominated  by  the  crown. 
After  a  certain  time  the  ri^t  of  the  directors 
to  appoint  members  was  to  be  transfcKred  to 
the  secretary  of  state.  The  Govemor-Geowal 
received  the  new  title  of  Viceroy.  The  civil 
service  was  made  competitive,  the  military 
forces  were  ims'lf*"'*^  wUh  the  royal 
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mrvice,  and  the  navy  aboliahed.  It  was  also 
provided  that  Indian  reyenues  ihoold  not  be 
applied  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  an 
extra-frontier  military  expedition  without  the 
Ofoue&t  of  Parliiunent.  [Ikdu.] 

8tfT6n  BiflhopSf  Thb,  were  Archlnahcm 
Sancroft  of  Canterbury,  Bishops  Ken  of  Bath 
and  WeJls,  "Wliite  of  Peterborough,  Lloyd  of 
St  Aeaph,  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  Lake  of 
Chichester,  and  Turner  of  Ely.  They  drew 
up  at  Lambeth  a  petititm  against  James  IL's 
requiring  the  cler^  to  read  his  Dedaration 
of  Indulgence  during  divine  service  in  their 
churches  (May,  1687).  Arrested  and  accused 
of  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  they  were 
tried  before  venal  judges  and  a  packed  jury. 
Bat  on  June  30,  they  were  acquitted  in  the 
midst  of  great  ^c^ralar  njmdnga.  The  very 
same  day  an  invitatioiL  to  invade  England  was 
sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  Seven  Bishops  were  such  strong 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen,  that  the  majority 
of  them,  iuoluding  Bancroft  and  Een^  became 
Xon-jnrors. 

Msoaolu-.  Bid.  ^  Bm.|  Bumat,  Sid.  of 

S«T«n  Earls,  Tn,  were  dignitaries  of 
eaffiy  medisaval  Scotland.  The  avHaiance  of 
the  term  earl  as  a  title,  and  of  the  Seven  Earls 
as  representing  various  parts  of  the  oountiy 
in  the  council  of  the  kingdom,  be^fins  wiu 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  The  same  officials 
had,  if  Celts,  been  previously  styled  mormaers ; 
if  Norsemel:^  jarls.  The  appearance  of  tiie 
Seven  Earb  is  an  important  step  in  thefenda- 
lisaUon  of  Scotland,  atid  in  the  An^dsation 
of  the  northern  dirtricts.  Under  Alexander 
IL  the  Seven  Earls  appear  as  a  recognised 
constitutional  body,  and  then  included  the 
Earls  of  Fife,  Stnttheame,  Athole,  Angus, 
lienteith,  Budian,  and  Lothian,  but  the  usts 
vai^  at  difleroit  times.  The  Sevm  Earls 
claimed  of  Edward  I.  the  lig^  of  orastitDting 
and  appointing  the  king.  But  at  least  as 
early  as  this  their  functions  were  extended  to 
the  Estates,  and  the  creation  of  additiwal 
earldoms  put  an  end  to  the  Sevm  Earls. 
StaM,  Cfltu  SooticMd,  vol  iU. 

8«m  Tmn' Wu,  Thb  (1766—1763), 
was  caused  by  the  alarm  entertained  by  the 
Continental  powers  of  Europe  at  the  aggree- 
sive  designs  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  by 
the  desire  of  Maria  Theresa  to  recover  the 
province  of  Sileeia  from  the  King  of  Frussia. 
Aoiiria  was  readily  jouud  bf  Louis  XY.  (d 
France,  the  Csaiina  BUsabeta,  and  the  King 
of  F<daiid,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony ; 
while  Frederick  obtained  promises  iA  assistance 
from  England—  which  was  nervously  afraid  of 
isolation,  and  was  already  at  war  with  France  in 
thecdomes — besides  some  money,and  an  army 
in  Hanover,  nuoogliioiittbeOaitiiuntal  war, 


however,  the  British  troops  played  a  secondaiv 
part.  The  first  campaign  was  a  great  triumtui 
for  Frederick.  Aasuming  the  offensive,  ne 
overran  Saxooy,  defeated  the  Austrians,  who 
were  advandsg  to  its  relief  at  liobosits,  and 
compelled  the  Saxon  army  to  smresider.  In 
1757  the  attention  of  Fimerick  was  at  first 
confined  to  Bohemia,  which  he  invaded;  he 
invested  the  Imperialists  in  Prague,  until 
Marshal  Baun  defeated  him  decisively  at 
Kolin  in  June,  and  compelled  him  to  evacuate 
the  country.  Meanwhile,  in  Hanover,  the 
Ti'n gl i tfli -ff wTin vari aimy.  Under  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  opposed  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  d'Esti^es.  Afterallowing  the  French 
to  cross  the  Weser,  he  was  utterly  defeated  at 
Hastenbeck  (July  26),  and  compelled  to 
capitulate  under  the  Convention  of  Klosier- 
Seven.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  government,  and 
thie  defeated  army  placed  under  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick,  who  drove  back  the  French  oc 
that  side.  Aided  \f  this  tamely  divernon, 
IVedoick  succeeded  in  making  head  against 
the  coalition,  the  Imperialists  being  routed  at 
Boasbach  in  November,  and  Silesia  reoccupied 
after  the  victtuy  of  Leuthen.  The  sudden 
witiidnwal  of  tiie  Russians  from  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Czarina, 
set  the  Fnusiaiis  who  had  been  employed 
against  them  free  to  chastise  the  Swedes,  who 
had  joined  the  allies  in  this  year.  At  the 
same  time  dive  in  India  had  won  the  great 
victory  of  Plasaey  over  the  French.  The  next 
campaign  (1768)  was  one  of  considerable 
changes  of  fortune.  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
after  defeatiiig  the  F^ch  at  Crefeld  in 
June,  retired  before  Marshal  Contades, 
only  to  advance  again  and  drive  the  enemv 
belund  the  Bhine.  On  his  side  Frederick 
was  driven  out  of  Moravia,  but  won  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Buasiaiu  at  Zomdorf ; 
and  though  defeated  1^  Baun  with.  \im,  at 
Hofkirchen,  he  managed  before  the  end  iA 
the  year  to  free  Saxony  and  Silesia  from  the 
enemy.  Meanwhile  the  English  had  taken 
Louisburg  and  Fort  Duquesne  in  America, 
and  made  successful  descents  upon  Cherbourg 
and  St.  Malo.  In  1769  the  efforts  of  Frede- 
rick were  on  the  whole  unfortunate.  The 
battle  of  Kunersdorf,  at  first  a  victory,  was 
converted  into  a  crushing  defeat  1^  the 
approach  of  Marshal  Loudon ;  his  general, 
Finl^  surrendered  in  Novembw,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  Saxony  and  LusaUa 
were  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  however,  though  frustrated 
in  an  attempt  to  recover  Frankfort,  won 
a  great  viettny  at  Minden  on  Aug.  1,  over 
Contades  and  Bn^lie,  and  aided  by  tlifi  vic- 
tory of  his  relative  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  same  day,  succeeded  in 
clearing  W'esQ>halia  of  the  enemy.  At  the 
same  time  the  resources  of  the  fVench  were 
being  weakened  by  the  English  snooesses 
in  tito  East  and  West,  by  the  eaptore 
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Quebec  in  Septeaabm,  by  the  Tictories  of 
Boscaven  at  LagoB,  and  of  Uawke  at  Qui- 
beron,  and  by  the  succeeses  of  Coote  in  India, 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  at  Wande- 
wBsh.  In  1760  the  English  Bubsidy  alone 
enabled  Frederick  to  mast  his  encirding 
enemies,  Berlin  was  occupied  by  the  Ras- 
siaiu  in  October,  and  thoogb  the  briUiaDi 
victory  of  Liegnitz  in  Angnst,  Sileaia  had 
been  partially  recovered,  thev  came  up  again 
in  November,  and  the  f earful  oattle  of  Torgau 
only  just  saved  PnisBia  from  destraction. 
It  was  followed  by  the  retirement  of  the  allies 
on  all  sides.  Soon  after  the  deathof  Gteorge 
II.  all  subeidiea  from  England  ceased,  and  so 
exhausted  were  both  ddea,  that  no  operationa 
of  particular  moment  were  undertaken.  On 
the  IKhine,  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  and  the 
French  alternately  advanced  and  retreated,  and 
the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  nnable  to 
crush  Frederick's  remnant  of  an  army,  owing 
to  the  desolatifm  d  the  country.  A  donbw 
serios  ot  negotiations  had  already  bwon, 
thoee  between  England  and  France,  and  those 
between  Russia  and  Austria  on  the  one  side, 
and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  former,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  oi  Pitt  and  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  ripened  into  the 
TreatyofPari8(q.v.)  of  1763.  The  latter  were 
broken  off  by  Austria,  and  the  war  was  re- 
flumed.  The  death  of  the  Czaiina  Elirabeth, 
in  Jan.,  176^  bowerer,  totally  changed  the 
balance  of  asEurs,  and  Maria  Theresa,  thus 
left  alone,  was  compelled  to  conclude  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763,  by  which 
Frederick  retained  Silesia.  The  war,  there- 
fore, had  effected  but  little  change  in  Europe ; 
but  it  had  setUed  the  questitm  of  the  rivalry 
of  England  and  France  m  America  and  Lidia, 
decisively  in  favour  of  this  country. 

Carlfle,  Fr«l#r{dc  tk$  Ortat;  Haitim,  Jfirf.  (if 
FrsnM;  Ansth,  Maria  ZW-Mte;  Br&okenburT, 
FnitrOi  tht  Smt  (  Leoky^M.  nf  At*. ;  Stan- 
hope, IKit  ^Mtg. ;  Bedor.  ThcSqpNuiM  Aif. 

8«V«ru,  L.  BsFTniUB,  Boman  Emperra- 
(193—211),  18  famous  in  British  history  for 
hia  expedition  to  Britain  in  208,  his  subdivi- 
sion  of  the  island  into  two  provinces,  his 
building  the  wall  which  goes  by  hia  name 
between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Tjrne, 
following  the  line  of  the  vallum  of  Hadrian. 
Soon  after  he  died  at  York  (211). 

B«Tille,  Thb  Trbatt  07  (Nov.  9,  1729), 
settled  for  awhile  the  difficulties  which  had 
been  raised  in  Europe  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Spanish  minister,  Don  Ripperda,  in  op- 
poaition  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  The 

aueetion  most  difficult  to  arrange  was  tiiat  of 
le  ceomon  of  Gibraltar.  This  poBsearion  the 
ministry  were  not  unwilling  to  surrender, 
proridea  an  equivalent  was  given,  but  (eared 
opposition  from  the  nation,  which  was 
violently  agitated  on  the  subject,  owing  to 
the  publication  of  a  letter  <a  Oeotve  I.,  in 
whidi  it  had  been  Tagoely  promiaed.  The 


government  therefore  sent  William  Stanlupe 
to  Spain,  who  succeeded  in  concluding  the 
treaty.  He  was  aided  by  French  meduraoa. 
It  was  a  defensive  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  France,  and  enbaequaiUf 
Holland.  Spain  revoked  all  the  privilegta 
granted  to  Austrian  subjecte  bv  the  treaws 

Vienna,  re-established  T^g««>»  trade  in 
America  on  its  former  footing',  and  restond 
all  captures.  The  Asaiento  was  confirmed  to 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  securing  the  succeseion  of  IVms 
and  Tuscany  to  the  in&nt  Don  Carlos,  by 
substituting  S|)anish  troops  for  the  neutnl 
forces,  which  since  the  ^eumiiuries  had  been 
occupying  those  countries.  Gibraltar  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  this  silence 
was  regarded  aa  a  renunciation  of  the  clainu 
of  Spam.  "  The  Treaty  of  Seville,"  aa>-8  Mr. 
Lecfcy,  "  has  been  jusuy  re^rded  as  one  of 
the  great  triumphs  of  French  diplonuuy.  It 
doaed  the  breach  which  had  long  divided  the 
courts  of  France  and  of  Spain,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  detached  both  En^hmd  and 
Spain  from  the  Emperor,  and  left  hun  isolated 
in  Europe.  He  resented  it  bitterly,  proteeting 
against  the  introduction  of  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy  as  a  violation  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
threatened  to  resist  it  by  force,  and  dela^ 
the  execution  of  this  part  of  the  treaty  during 
the  whole  of  1730." 

8tai]hope,aM.  (/Kng.,  <ai.  stf.  i  Core,  fijpmU 

BntrtMi;  Kooh  mnd  8cbo«(l,  TraiU*  i4  P«>. 

Ssxbnrh,  Queen  of  Wesaex  (672),  soc- 
ceeded,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  CenwealB, 
and  reigned  one  year.  She  is  remarkable 
as  altoraing  the  sole  instance  of  a  woman 
obtaining  Uie  crown  in  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  her,  "  £3w 
ruled  her  antijectB  witii  mawtaXjum,  and  over- 
awed her  eneioies ;  in  abort,  ahe  conducted  all 
things  in  such  a  manner  that  no  difference  was 
diaoemible,  except  that  <rf  her  sex."  [Qveek.] 
Anglo-Sawn  Chrm.;  TTillii  f  HiliimiliiiiJ 

Bojclielles,  Thb,  are  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  In^an  Ocean,  which  were  formerly  in 
the  poBseesion  of  tbe  Portuguese  and  Frendk 
On  Oie  acquisition  of  Mauritius  by  the  Engliah 
in  1810,  the  Seychelles  were  made  a  d^>en- 
dency  of  that  colony,  t<^:ethfir  with  the  island 
of  Rodriguez. 

SeTmOUT,  Sm  Edward  {h.  1638,  i.  1708), 
a  descendant  in  the  elder  line  of  the  Ix>ru 
Protector  Somerset,  waa  a  strong  Tory.  Hs 
was  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1673;  he  was  subsequently  created  Priy 
Ooanoillor  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  He 
opposed  the  Exohuion  Bill,  but  soon  after 
the  accession  of  James  II.  spoke  against  the 
abrogation  of  the  charter*  of  towns,  and  *1» 
against  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  amy. 
He  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  wu 
left  in  oommand  at  Exeter.  In  the  Con- 
rmtion  he  would  hare  been  chosan  ^aakv 
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had  he  not  Toted  hx  a  regency.  Bomret, 
he  took  the  oath  ot  allegiance,  and  in  1692 
he  was  placed  on  the  Treaaury  CommiBsion, 
when  he  soon  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues 
on  queationB  of  precedence,  and  in  1694 
was  dismissed  from  office.  He  was  now  ac- 
ODsed  of  having  received  btibea  from  the 
East  India  Company  for  the  renewal  of  their 
charter.  In  1697,  exaqietated  at  not  being 
appointed  ^)eaker,  he  made  a  violent  speech 
on  the  election  oi  Littleton,  and  went  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation  in  hia  persecution 
of  an  officer  named  Kirke,  who  had  slain  his 
eldest  son  in  a  duel.  In  (^ueen  Anne's  reign 
he  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Palace.  Ue 
was  dismissed  from  office  in  1704  for  his  op- 
position to  the  war  with  Fiance.  Seymour 
was  a  man  of  great  inflaence,  wealth,  and 
debating  power,  but  he  was  a  shifty  politician, 
and  his  private  character  was  bad. 

HacanlRT,  Hut,  of  Bng.;  Baniet,  Hut  of 
Him  Own  TtnM. 

Baymoor,  o'  Socblbt,  Thohas  Lord 
{d.  15-49),  brother  of  Protector  Somerset,  was 
I  man  of  great  amlntion,  unprincipled  in  the 
attainment  of  his  ends.  Made  a  peer  and 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England  by  hia  brother, 
he  shortly  afterwards  mairied  Catherine  Parr, 
the  queen  dowager,  and  utilised  his  improved 
position  to  set  the  young  king  a^iiut  his 
brother,  of  whose  power  he  was  enviouB,  He 
sought  allies  even  amon^  the  debaseis  of  the 
coina^  and  the  pirates  in  the  channel.  He 
formed  a  plot  to  carry  off  Edward,  and  to  drive 
his  brother  from  the  protectorship,  but  his 
plan  was  betrayed  and  Seymour  was  bribed  to 
remain  quiet.  On  the  death  of  Catherine 
the  admiral  endeavoured  without  success  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  Princesa  Elizabeth, 
and  formed  fresh  plans  of  violence  against 
hia  brother.  At  the  end  of  1S48  Seymour's 
proceedings  became  so  threatening  that  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  attainted 
of  high  treason,  and  executed,  March  27, 
1549.  "He  was,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "a 
dangerous  and  unprincipled  man ;  he  had 
courted  the  favour  of  the  young  king  by 
Bmall  presents  of  money,  and  appears  beyond 
question  to  have  entertaiuMl  a  hopo  of  marry- 
mg  the  Princesa  Elizabeth,  who  bad  lived 
much  in  his  house  daring  his  short  union 
with  the  queen  dowager.  It  was  surmised 
that  this  lady  had  b&fu  poisoned  to  make 
room  for  a  still  nobler  consort."  lAtimer 
■aid  of  him  that  "  the  admiral  was  a  man 
furthest  from  the  fear  of  God  that  ever  he 
knew  or  heard  of  in  Enicland." 

EHowe,  AnnaU ;    Fronde,   But.  of  Eng.; 
HsUbid,  Consf.  HUt. 

S&afteslnUT*  Anthony  Ashlet  Cooper, 
Eabl  of  1621,  d.  1683),  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Jdm  Cocn>er  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
AnthonyAshwy.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  in  IMOmtered  Parliament  At  first  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  placed  in 
HWT.-30* 


command  of  Weymouth,  hut  being  superseded 
in  this  office  he  went  over  to  the  Paniament, 

by  whom  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Dorsetshire.  He  sat  in  the  Barebones 
and  the  first  Protectorate  Parliaments,  but 
subsequently  had  some  quarrel  with  Cromwell, 
and  was  excluded  from  the  Parliament  of  1656. 
He  was  a  member  of  Bichard  Cromwell's 
Parliament,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Council  of  State.  He  was  tme  of  the  depnta- 
tion  sent  over  to  the  Hague  to  invite  Charles 
II.  to  return,  and  was  elected  to  the  Convrai- 
tion  Parliament.  In  1660  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  next 
year  was  made  Lord  Ashley.  In  1667  the 
Cabal  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  was  formed,  and  in  1672  he 
was  made  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  All  the  wrong-doings  of  the 
Cabal  ministry  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  it  is  now  pro^-ed  that  he  had  no  share  in 
odvinng  the  closing  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
that  in  foreign  policy  his  wish  seems  to  have 
been  to  have  preserved  the  Triple  Allianoe. 
The  last  lay  lord  chancellor,  as  a  j  udge,  atoned 
for  want  tn  kiu>wledge  of  law  by  great  immr- 
tiality  and  acumen.  The  passing  of  the  Test 
Act  occasioned  the  downfall  of  the  Cabal  ad- 
ministration in  1673,  and  Shaftesbury  at  once 
joined  the  opposition  and  commenced  in- 
trigues with  Monmouth.  In  1677  he  brought 
himself  into  collision  with  the  crown  on  the 
question  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament. 
He  was  in  consequeace  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  remained  there  for  twelve  mouths.  The 
year  1678  is  memorable  for  the  pretended 
Popish  Plot,  of  which  Shaftesbury  has  been 
accused  -of  being  the  inventor,  and  whether 
this  be  so  or  no,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the 
chief  supporters  of  the  violent  attack  upon 
the  Catholics,  and  especially  upon  the  Duke 
of  York.  In  1679  he  was  made  President  of 
the  Council,  devised  by  Temple  for  carrying 
on  the  government,  but  only  held  office  for 
six  months,  his  strong  support  of  the  Ex- 
dusion  Bill  roulering  him  objectionable  to 
the  king.  It  was  during  this  brief  tenure 
of  office  that  he  got  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
(q.v.)  passed,  which  was  geoetally  known  at 
ue  time  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  1680 
he  made  an  attempt  to  impeach  the  Duke  of 
York  as  a  Popish  recusant,  but  he  was  foiled 
by  the  judges  suddenly  dismissing  the  gnmd 
jury.  In  1681  he  attended  the  Onord  l^lia- 
ment  with  a  large  body  of  followen,  many  of 
whom  were  armed;  and  this  violence,  to- 
gether with  the  palpable  lies  disseminated 
by  Gates  and  other  informers,  did  much  to 
destroy  his  influence,  and  Charles  committed 
him  to  the  Tower.  He  was  indicted  for 
treason,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  the 
and  he  was  released.  He  now  plotted  with 
Sydney,  Kussell,  and  others  to  efEect  a  change 
of  goveramrait,  probably  demring  to  place 
MmnuniUi  oa  the  thions  j  but  the  oonspuw^ 
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being  discovered,  he  fled  to  Holland  in  No- 
vember, 1S82,  where  he  died  two  m<niths  after. 
Shafteabary  ia  the  Acliitophd  of  Drydeoi's 
latiie,  whare  he  is  thus  described — 

"  For  close  designs  and  crooked  ooonaeU  it, 
Saffuious,  bold,  and  turbulent  ol  wit ; 
Bestlaas,  anflied  in  prinolples  and  plaoe. 
In  power  displeased,  impatient  of  diiBmoei" 

Haoaolay  practically  accepts  Dryden's  cha- 
racter, bat  Kaake  regards  Bhafteabory  with 
greater  respect,  and  considers  that  he  logically 
followed  the  principle  of  toleration  aU  through 
hii  life. 

Chriatle'i  Sha/ttAwev,  which  puti  his 

oondoot  In  the  be«t  Usht.  Banke,  Hitf .  of  ; 
Maeaalif,  JSiM.  <tf  Aig. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

Shall  Boojall  was  tJie  brother  at  Zemann 
Shah,  King  of  Cabul,  whom  he  suoceeded  in 
1802.  In  1808  Mr.  Elphinstone  was  sent  by 
Lord  Minto  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  defence 
with  Shah  Soojah.  During  the  negotiationa 
an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  to  recover 
Cashmere  was  defeated,  and  his  brother  Mah- 
DUiod  took  advanti^  of  this  to  weaaa  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  and  threaten  Feshawur,  Shah 
Soojah's  capitaL  Shah  Soojah  thereupon 
solicited  help  from  the  Engbsh.  In  1810, 
however,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  his  rival, 
and  fled  across  the  Indus,  After  remaining 
some  time  in  captivity  in  Cashmere,  he  sought 
refuge  with  Runjeet  Singh,  who  snbieoted  faim 
to  cruelties  in  order  to  obtain  the  Koh-i-noor 
from  him.  He  succeeded  at  length  in  escaping 
in  disguise  to  Loodiana,  where  the  British  go- 
vernment allowed  him  a  pension  of  50,000 
rupees  a  year.  In  1833  he  was  encouraged  by 
the  treadiery  of  Dost  Mahomed's  brothers  to 
makean effort  to  recover  his  throne.  Heinvain 
asked  help  tA  the  ERglish,  He  thereupon  ooa- 
cluded  atreat^  with  Runjeet  Singh,  guarantee- 
ing him  all  his  conquests  beyond  the  Indos  on 
condition  of  his  support.  He  marched  snooess- 
fuUy  through  Scinde  to  Candahar,  where  he  was 
attacked  and  utterly  beaten  by  Doet  Mahomed. 
In  July,  1834,  be  fled  to  Beloochistan,  and  in 
March,  1835,  he  returned  to  Loodil^  In 
18S8,  on  tile  failure  of  Vba  nuasion  to  Gahul, 
a  triple  alliance  was  concluded  between  the 
English,  Runjeet  and  Shah  Soojah,  for  the 
deposition  of  Dost  Mahomed,  and  the  re-es- 
tabUshment  of  the  Shah,  on  the  condition  that 
the  poflsessioos  of  Runjeet  across  the  Indus 
were  guaranteed.  The  Shah,  however,  had 
no  denre  to  be  cairiod  into  Gabnl  bjr  ^tish 
bayMiets.  All  he  wanted  was  British  gold. 
Therefore  he  did  not  contemplate  the 
A^ian  expedition  (q.v.).  On  AprQ  26, 1839, 
he  entered  Cabul  unopposed.  In  1840  he  es- 
tablished the  order  of  the  Dooranee  empire 
to  decorate  his  English  supporters  with. 
During  his  residence  at  Cabul  he  insisted 
that  the  Bala  Hissar,  the  citadel,  in  which  he 
had  Dlaced  his  zenana,  should  not  be  profaned 
by  English  troops,  and  thus  it  was  left  de- 
fenoelew.    He  was  thoroughly  unpopular, 


owing  to  the  cessions  to  Runjeet  Singh,  ud 
was  merely  supported  by  British  b^foneU. 
In  1842  the  last  survivor  of  the  En^irii 
garriscm  at  Cabul  reached  Jellalabad.  Shih 
Soojah  still  remained  ostensibly  head  of  Uu 
Afghan  government,  continuing  to  occupy  tha 
BaJa,  Hissar.  He  eadeavourad  to  keep  fnendlj 
both  with  the  English  by  professing  unaltered 
attachment,  and  with  the  chiefs  by  uofenng 
devotion  to  the  national  cause.  The  latter 
distrusted  him,  and  desired  him  to  prove  liii 
sincerity  by  heading  the  army  destined  to 
expel  General  Sale  from  Jellallabad.  On 
April  5,  1842,  after  an  oath  of  safe-oondnct 
from  Zemaun  Khan,  he  deecended  from  the 
citadel  decked  out  in  all  the  inaifpiia  of  royalty, 
and  was  shot  dead  br  a  body  of  matdibck 
men  whom  2!eniatui  Khan's  son  had  placed  io 
ambush  without  his  father's  knowledge. 
Kqw.  4Akaa  Wmri  Abbott,  Agikan  Var. 

nuuuunt,  Hbmbt  Boti.b,  Eabl  or,  in> 
for  twenty-five  years  Speaker  of  the  IriA 
House  of  Commons  (^m  I7S3  to  175^- 
He  was  tiie  chief  leado-  of  the  Iridi 
patriot  party,  and  practically  commanded  i 
majority  in  the  House.  He  at  flrst  took  th« 
lead  against  the  government  in  the  inqnirf 
into  the  pension  list,  but  was  bought  off  I7 
being  elevated  to  ttw  peerage,  and  \if  tit* 
grant  of  a  pensioii  of  £2,000  per  yeur.  He 
died  in  1784,  and  was  sncoeedod  by  bis  soa 
Richard  as  second  earL 

Shannon,  Richakd  Botlb,  2in>  Eau, 
married  the  daughter  of  Speaker  Ponsonb^. 
and  in  close  union  with  him  endeavoured  to 
control  the  Castle.  In  1770  he  lost  his  office 
at  the  head  of  the  ordnance  department,  but 
in  1772  the  Castle  again  made  terms  with  him. 
He  was  enormously  rich  and  an  exoelleid 
landlord.  He  died  in  1807.  The  Earll  U 
Shannon,  together  with  the  Ponsonbys,  Beree- 
fords,  and  the  Duke  of  Ijetnster,  wem  the 
real  rulers  of  the  Iridi  I^liament  daring  llw 
greater  port  of  George  III. 'a  reign. 

Sbarington,  Sir  Wiluaic,  was  muter 
of  the  Mint  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  party  of 
Lord  Seymour  of  Sudeley  (q.v.},  for  wbow 
eervioe  he  coined  £100,000  of  base  monefj 
He  was  arrested  in  Feb.,  1549,  and  attainied 
the  same  time  as  Seymour,  though  he  saibee* 
quently  obtained  a  pardon. 

Sharp,  Jack  {d.  I431),  was  the  real  v 
assumed  name  of  a  Lolhml  leader  who,  in 
1431,  formed  a  plot  which  had  for  its  osten- 
sible object  the  disendowment  of  the  Church 
He  was  captured  and  put  to  death  at  Oxfoni. 

Shaxpe,JAins,Archbiahopof  St.  Andrew'* 
(ft.  1618,  (f.  1679),  was  the  agent  of  the  Re«)ln- 
tionera  to  Cromwell  in  1656,  and  via  on* 
of  the  leading  PreBbyterian  ministers  in  Soot- 
land.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  restorstioa  of 
Cluriee  II.,  who  appointed  him  in  1660  one  ef 
the  royal  fthwp<<i'iTi   la  1661  hewMaantW 
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London  by  the  Freobyterians  to  beg  tm  the 
eatabliBhme&t  of  FresbytenuuBm  in  Scotland, 
but  he  was  bribed  to  betray  bis  cause,  and 
ntamed  to  Scotland  as  Aratlriahop  <^  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  full  determination  to  do 
evoryfbing  in  his  power  to  further  episcopacy. 
He  was  one  of  toe  chief  peraecutora  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1668  he  was  shot  at,  but 
escaped  without  ii^my.  His  opprewiona  and 
cruiiitiea  were  so  great  that  in  1679  he  was 
murdered  by  a  band  (tf  Corenanters  under 
Hackaton  of  BatUIlot  on  Magus  Muir,  near 
St.  Andrews. 

Burton.  HM.  ScotlowL 

ShllKpe^  Sahubl,  was  one  of  the  leaden 
and  dud  nutigafans  of  tha  slaves  in  tiie 
Jamaican  rebellitm  of  1831—32.  [Jamaica.] 
It  was  owing  to  his  ability  that  the  rebels 
were  enabled  to  gain  the  few  temporary  buc- 
oeases  they  did.  He  was  executed  at  the  close 
irf  the  iosuirection. 

ShaiWf  DocTOB,  was  brother  to  Sr  Edward 
Shaw,  Lord  Ma^or  in  1«83.  He  bad  high 
repute  for  learning  and  sagacity,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Riiiiard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
preach  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  ad- 
vocate the  latter's  claim  to  the  crown. 
Accordingly,  on  June  22,  he  delivered  a 
sermm,  taking  his  text  from  the  fourth 
chapter  <rf  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  which  he 
impogned  the  validity  of  Edward  IV.'s  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth  Woodville  on  the  ground 
of  a  precontract  with  I^idy  Elizabeth  Butler, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  From 
this  he  adduced  the  inference  that  Edward  V. 
and  Us  brother  were  tUagttfanate,  and  there- 
lore,  as  Clarence's  lEonily  were  attainted  and 
incapable  of  suoceeding,  Bichard  was  the 
nghtfol  soveieigiL 

Shaxton,  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (d.  mrea 
1666),  was  a  prelate  who  was  for  some  time 
asnciated  with  Latimer.  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
in  a  detenniaed  opposition  tp  the  mercilw 
statute  of  the  Six  Articles  (q.v.).  On  his 
resignation  of  his  see  rather  than  subscribe  to 
the  articltis,  Shaxton  was  thrown  into  prison 
as  an  obstinate  sacrameotarian  heretic;  he 
Bubeequently,  however,  found  it  advisable  to 
conform  to  tiie  new  opinions,  and  signalised 
his  conversicni  by  preaching  at  the  burning  of 
■everal  more  determined  heretics  than  he  had 
proved  to  be,  his  most  notable  appearance 
m  this  way  being  at  the  burning  of  Anne 
Askew.  From  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
receipt  up  to  1666  of  a  crown  pension  of 
£66  13s.  4d.,  he  must  have  survived  till  that 
date  at  least,  but  the  exact  year  of  bis  death 
is  unknown. 

Sheffield,  ErnnrxD,  Isr  Lord  {4.  1549], 
was  second  in  command  to  the  Marquis  of 
Korthampton  when  he  was  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  Norfolk  rebellion  of  1649 :  he 
ma  killsd  1^  tbe  insnrgenta  whilst  attempting 


to  hold  Norwich  against  them.  Lord  Sheffield 
waa  created  a  peer  by  Edward  VI.  (1647). 

Sheffield,  Edhund,  Lokd  (if.  1646),  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Tlngliwh  fleet  which 
defeated  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  knighted 
for  bis  services,  and  subsequently  became 
Governor  of  BriUe  in  the  Low  Countries.  He 
was  created  Eazl  of  Uulgtave  by  James  L 

Sheffield  was  the  seat  of  a  oastle  which 
was  built  probably  by  the  fiunily  of  De  Love- 
lot  during  the  tweUth  century,  and  whidi 
passed  from  the  Fumivals  and  Tedbots  into  the 
possession  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  centujy.  The  castle 
was  burnt  by  John  d'EyviUedurmg  the  Barons' 
War  (126^.  It  servfld  as  the  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Soots  from  Kovember,  1&70,  to  Sep- 
tember, 1 584.  It  was  occupied  for  the  Parlia- 
ment at  the  b^inning  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
abandoned  in  1643,  and  held  for  the  king  by 
Sir  William  Sa^ille.  In  August,  1644,  it  was 
captured  by  Major-General  Crawford,  and  in 
1646  demoudied  by  order  of  Parliament.  The 
town  was  famous  for  its  cottoy  as  early  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  its  Catiers'  Com- 
pany was  inoorporatw  by  Act  id  Farliamoit 
in  1624.  In  1685  its  popolation  was  estimated 
to  be  about  4,000,  in  1760  it  had  increased  to 
s(Hnething  between  20,000  and  30,000,  and  in 
1881  to  284,000.  By  the  Befonn  Bill  of  1832 
it  was  enfranchised  and  given  two  members, 
while  in  1843  it  received  a  charter  of  in- 
corp(»ation  as  a  municipal  borough.  It  was 
the  scene  of  some  serious  trades-union  out- 
rages in  1867.    ISBsmiLD  OVTKAOSS.] 

Sheffield  Ontraffee.  In  1867  a  Com. 
mission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
trades-union  outrages,  and  the  organisation 
and  rules  of  these  societies.  Sheffield  had 
long  been  conspicuous  as  a  c^tre  of  trades- 
union  tyranny  of  the  worst  kind.  When  a 
workman  had  made  himself  obnozions  to  the 
leaders  of  a  local  trades  union,  some  sudden 
misfortune  was  sure  to  befall  hhn.  His  house 
was  set  on  fire ;  gunpowder  was  exploded 
under "ttb  windows;  an  infernal  machine  was 
flung  into  his  bedroom  at  ni^t.  'Hie  man 
himself,  soppoung  him  to  have  escaped  with 
bis  life,  felt  convinced  that  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  him  he  saw  the  hand  of  the  union ; 
his  neighbours  were  of  his  opinion ;  but  want 
of  evidence,  and  fear  of  the  consequencev, 
made  it  impossible  to  punish  or  even  find  out 
the  offtmdero.  The  secretaries  of  the  trades 
unions  indignantly  denied  all  these  statements, 
alleged  the  beneficial  nature  of  their  Booieties, 
and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  their  rules  and 
organisation.  In  consequence  the  demand 
was  granted.  Three  examiners  were  sent 
down  with  Mr.  Overend,  Q.C.,  at  their  head. 
A  searching  inquiry,  and  the  offer  of  a  free 
pardon  to  any  one,  even  the  actual  offenders, 
who  would  reveal  full  particulars  of  the 
crimes,  elicited  full  evidence  that  most  of 
these  outrages  itere  perpetrated  at  file  oom- 
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11 1  and  of  Bome  union,  that  of  the  unions  the 
mw-grinders  deaerving  the  most  intamous 
notoriety.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  secre- 
tary of  this  union,  a  person  named  Broad- 
head,  had  the  most  indignantly  protpted  the 
innocence  of  hia  union,  while  it  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  a  man  named  Hallam  that 
the  murder  of  Linley,  an  obnoxious  workman, 
waadone  by  Broadhead'a  especial  iastructiona. 
The  criineB  were  in  most  raws  x^rnlarly 
ordered,  arranged,  and  paid  for  %  the 
unioua.  The  actual  men  who  committed 
them  were  merely  agents  of  the  union,  and 
wholly  uninfluenced  hy  personal  feelingagainst 
the  victim.  Broadhead  at  last  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  coma  before  the  examiners  him- 
self, and  explain  the  whole  system  of  villany 
of  which  he  had  been  the  mainspring. 

Ann.  Beg. ;  Hansard,  Farltammtarjf  Btportt ; 
Ibcarthy,  Hiit.  „/  0-r  Oum  Tinu;  HoneU, 
CeitfUet  ij  Capitol  aad  iiob w  ;  3  mm.  iWr, 

*8h«11nini6,  Losd.  [Ljutsdownb.] 

Sheldon,  Gilbbbt  (i.  1698,  <<.  1677),  was 
a  native  of  Staffordshire,  and  became  Warden 
of  all  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  in  1635.  He 
was  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at  the 
Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  and  in  1647  was  deprived 
of  his  wardenship.  On  the  Kestoration  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  London,  and  on  the  death 
of  Juxon  in  1663  was  advanced  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  Ue  was  a  strong 
High  Churchman,  and  rigorous  in  carrying 
out  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  builder  of  the  theatre  of  the 
Tlniversity  of  Oxford. 

Hook,  Xi«M  o/lha  Av^Qo^Aapt  Caiit«rburv. 

Sliore  All  was  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed, 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  On  Dost  Mahomed's 
death  (1863)  a  series  of  struggles  ensued 
for  the  succession  between  Shere  Ali  and 
his  brothers,  Afsool  and  Azim.  In  me 
of  these  Shere  Ali  was  deposed,  and  Afzool 
Khan  became  ruler.  He  did  not  live  long 
afterwards,  and  his  son,  Abdool  Rahmnn, 
waived  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  uncle, 
Azim  Ehan,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a 
furtive  in  English  territory.  tJltimately, 
however,  Shere  Ali  regained  his  throne,  and 
the  (^posing  faction  was  overcome.  In  1870 
Slwre  Ali  visited  India,  and  met  the  Viceroy, 
Lord  Mayo,  at  TJmballa,  where  the  latter's 
generous  conduct  went  a  long  way  to  ensure 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer.  In  1876, 
however,  began  a  series  of  events  which  pro- 
duced the  Afghan  mission  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly, 
and  gradually  led  up  to  the  second  Afghan 
War  (q.v.). 

Bhwe  SilL|fll(  one  of  the  most  influential 
chiefs  of  the  Punjab,  joined  the  insurrectaon 
of  Hofdraj,  Sept.,  1848.  This  was  followed 
by  a  general  insurrection  known  an  the  second 
EhUi  War.  Surcet^ful  at  the  actions  of  Ram- 
nagur  and  Sadoolafore,  owing  to  the  bad 
generalihip  of  Lord  Gh>ugb,  ha  was  beaten  at 


Chillianwalla,  but  the  defeat  was  a  practical 
victory,  so  much  did  it  elevate  the  cbaracter 
of  the  Sikhs  for  prowess.  The  rout  it 
Gmerat,  however,  destroyed  all  his  hopet, 
and  be  surrendered  to  the  F-ngliah,  Haxdi  IS, 
1849.  [Sikhs.] 

Shere  8in|fh  was  the  repnted  son  of  Rqh- 
jeet  Hingh,  on  whose  death,  1839,  followed  by 
that  of  his  son,  Khurruk  Singh,  and  grandson, 
Kao  Nihal  Singh,  in  1840,  Shere  Singh  be- 
came  regent  of  the  Punjab  in  coniunclian 
with  Chand  Kowur,  the  widow  of  Kfauinik 
Singh.  In  1841  Shere  Singh,  with  the  hdp 
of  the  army,  attained  supreme  power.  In 
1843,  during  the  anardiy  which  followed,  be 
was  assassinated  by  a  discontented  chieL 
[Sikhs.] 

Sheridan,  Richard  Bbinslbt  (i.  17^1, 
d.  1816),  was  bom  in  Dublin.    His  parent* 
having  come  over  to  England,  the  boy  was  sent 
to  Harrow.   After  leaving  school  be  roent 
several  years  in  idleness,  till  stimulated  by 
the  straits  to  which  a  runaway  match  had  le- 
doced  bim,he  applied  himself  vigorously  to  the 
oom^osition  of  p&ys,  the  result  being  the  pro- 
duction of  three  of  the  best  comedies  in  our 
language.    But  in  1780,  having  reached  the 
height  of  his  ambition  in  the  region  of  the 
drama,  be  aspired  to  politics,  and  was  elected 
member  for  Stafford.  His  first  attempt  in  the 
House  was  a  failure,  bat  on  the  subject  <A  the 
emploj'ment  of  the  military  in  civil  distur- 
bances Sheridan  gave  some  signs  of  bis  gnst 
oratorical  powers.    Hia  abilities  were  so  far 
recognised  by  the  Whig  party  that  on  North'i 
fall  he  was  appointed  one  of  (be  tmder- 
secretarics  in  BockiDgbam's  minisby, 
was  subsequently  Secretary  to  the  TrMsmy 
in  the  Coalition.   On  Pitt  coming  into  power 
Sheridan  went  into  opposititm,  and  very  soon 
rose  to  the  first  emmence  as  a  debater  and 
Speaker.    But  the  occasion  of  bis  greatest 
oratorical  triumph  took  place  in  1787,  what 
he  presented  his  charge  "relative  to  the 
Begum  Princesses  of  Oude  '*  against  Warnn 
Hastings.    Even  Pitt  allowed  his  speech  to 
have  **  BUTpaascd  aU  ^e  eloquence  of  ancMOt 
and  modem  times."   In  the  rupture  which 
occurred  between  Fox  and   Burke  00  the 
subject  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Sheridsn 
adhered  to  his  earlier  friend.  Fox,  and  himiel' 
too  incurred  the  hostility  of  Burke.  In  I7M,« 
conductor  of  the  impeachment  of  Hsstiiig8> 
he  made  his  reply  on  the  Begum  charge,  ani 
again  astonishod  hie  hearers  by  a  marvel- 
lous display  of  the  most  brilliant  eloquence, 
sustained  before  the  Lords  through  ft"" 
whole  days.   When  Fox  retired  from  Psrlia- 
mentaiT   life,  carrying  off  several  of 
devoted  followers,  Sheridan  still  maintained 
his  post  in  the  opposition,  and,  perhaps,  never 
spoke  with  more  vigour  and  power  than 
the  debates  on  the  Irish  rebellion  and  uts 
Union.   In  1804  he  was  appointed  tv  w 
boon  oompanioD,  the  Prince  Bagant^  to  m 
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receiver  of  the  Duchy  of  CornwalL  When 
on  Pitt's  death  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville 
formed  a  gorsnunent,  Sheridan  was  rewarded 
for  his  umg  fld«li^  to  his  party  by  the 
treaaonvBhip  of  the  navy,  a  lucrative  but 
sabordioate  post.  On  Fox's  deuth  Sheridan 
SQCoeedbd  him  in  the  represeabition  of  West- 
minster, but  was  next  year  driven  to  a  leaa 
conspicuoos  coostituenoy.  On  the  passing  of 
the  Besenoy  Bill  he  was  admitted  to  extra- 
ordinary  intimacy  and  confidence  by  the 
regent,  and  his  own  party  eeom  to  have  been 
not  without  Buspicions  aa  to  integri'^y- 
the  next  year  he  unfortunately  confirmed 
their  foars  by  acting  in  an  indefensiblo 
manner  towaros  the  chiefs  of  that  party  when 
negotiationa  were  proceeding  with  theia  after 
the  death  of  Peroend.  Always  a  very  bad 
manager  of  his  own  afhirs,  an  expensive 
election  in  1812  brought  them  into  hopeless 
confusion.  The  last  four  years  of  hia  life 
were  spent  in  miserable  attempts  to  evade 
the  pursuits  of  his  creditors.  He  died  on  the 
7th  of  July,  1816.  The  charge  of  being 
a  mere  pobtical  adventurer,  which  has  been 
brought  against  Sheridan,  ia  sofficiently  re- 
futed by  the  consisteot  fidelity  whicn  he 
displayed  towards  hia  party,  more  than  once 
from  a  mere  sense  of  honour  towards  it  re- 
fusing to  accept  a  place  under  others.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  1804,  when  he  was 
offered  a  place  by  Addington,  with  whom  he 
agreed  in  his  general  policy,  but  would  not 
accept  it  on  scrupulouB  grounds  of  obligation 
to  stand  by  the  Whigs.  Aa  a  statesman  he 
has  no  claim  to  permanent  fame,  but  bin  name 
will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
of  a  group  of  orators  whom  the  woiid  has 
neret  seen  sorpasaed  at  any  one  period. 

Moon,  lAfmf  Sheridm ;  Bnnell,  L'/eo/Por; 
PeOaw,  lAf*  of  Lord  Sidmootk ;  Lord  HoUtuid, 
lLmftvnf^i\»  W\iq  PaHy.-  Huuard,  £«batM,' 
Sharidaa,  Spe««A«s. 

Sheriff.  This  ofiBcer,  the  teir-gerefa,  or 
ehire-reeve,  appears  before  the  Conquest  as 
nominated  by  the  crown,  though  in  very 
early  times  be  may  have  been  chosen  by  the 
people  in  the  folkmoot  He  acted  as  the  Inng's 
Bteward,«>llecting  and  administering  the  royal 
dues  in  his  shire,  and  presiding  over  the  ahure- 
moot,  or  assembly  of  freeholders,  which  met 
twice  a  year  to  transact  fiscal  and  judicial 
bunness.  By  the  Normans  the  sheriff  was 
identified  witli  the  visuonut  (vtewMiin),  and 
the  shire  was  called  a  county.  In  order  to 
counteract  feudal  tendenciee,  the  Norman 
kings  increased  the  power  of  the  sheriffs, 
sometimes  giving  the  sheriffdom  of  several 
counties  to  one  man,  or  granting  the  ofBce  as 
an  inheritance.  Under  ^eir  rule  the  sheriff 
was  the  representative  of  tiie  crown  in  judicial, 
fiscal,  and  military  afiiain.  Besides  presiding 
in  the  county  court,  he,  or  his  substitute,  held 
a  court  in  each  hundred  twice  a  year  for 
view  of  frank-pledge,  called  the  sheriff's  toum 
and  leeL   He  collected  the  king's  dues  from 


his  shire,  and  twice  in  each  year,  at  Easter 
and  at  Michaelmas,  accounted  at  the  exiJie- 
quer  for  the  ferm  or  rent  at  which  he  farmed 
Uie  ancient  profits  of  the  county  from  the 
crown,  and  for  the  sums  arising  from  taxatioD, 
feudal  rights,  jurisdiction,  and  the  sale  of 
offices.  In  his  military  capacity  he  led  the 
poue  eomitatm,  and  the  lesser  tenants  of  the 
crown.  The  vast  power  exercised  by  men 
holding  the  sheriffdom  of  several  eotmties 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  both  <A  tiie 
crown  and  of  the  people,  and  when,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  king's  justices,  to 
whom  the  sheriffs  had  to  render  their  accounts, 
were  themselvea  made  sheriffs,  they  had 
ample  oppoitunitieB  for  fraud.  The  auninis- 
tmtive  vigour  of  Henry  II.  was  die^yed  by 
the  Inquest  of  Sheriflts  (q.v.),  a  strict  scratiny 
into  the  conduct  of  these  officers,  made  by  his 
orders  in  1170.  After  this  inquest  all  the 
sheriffs  in  England  were  removed  from  their 
offices,  though  several  of  them  were  after- 
wards restored.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
hereditary  sheriffdoms  had  been  done  away, 
and  the  office  of  sheriff  was  held  over  one  or 
two  counties  by  local  magnates.  In  place  of 
those  sheriffs  who  were  not  restored  Henry 
appointed  men  whom  he  could  trust.  Even 
after  this  date  hereditary  sheriffdoms  were 
occasionally  granted  by  the  crown.  Bobert  of 
Vieujmont,  for  example,  was  made  hereditary 
sheriff  of  Westmorland  by  John,  and  bis 
descendants  continued  to  hold  the  office  until 
the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet  wiUunit  issue 
in  1849,  when  hereditary  aheriffiloms  were 
abolished  by  statute,  13  ft  14  Vict.,  c  30. 
By  a  charter  of  Henry  I.  the  citizens  of 
London  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  sheriff,  and  other  bOTOughs  gained 
by  fine  or  charter  the  ri^ht  to  collect  their 
own/mn  without  the  sbenff's  interfermce. 

The  importance  of  the  tiheriSTs  office  was 
curtailed  during  the  administration  of  Hubort 
Walter,  for  in  1 194  sheri&  were  forbidden 
to  act  aa  justices  in  their  own  shires,  and  the 
office  of  coroneiB  to  hold  pleas  of  the  crown 
was  instituted.  A  further  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  art.  24  of  Magna 
Charta,  which  forbade  sheriffs  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown.  By  the  provisions  made  at  Oxford 
in  1258  sheriffdoms  were  to  be  subject  to  an 
audit,  and  were  to  be  held  for  one  year  only. 
An  attempt  was  made  the  next  year  to 
gain  a  share  in  the  election  of  these  officers 
for  the  freeholders.  Hits  privilege  was  granted 
by  Edward  in  1300,  where  the  office  was  not 
of  fee  or  hereditary,  but  was  withdrawn  in 
the  next  reign.  The  limitation  of  the  tenure 
of  office  to  one  year,  enforced  by  statutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  made  the  right 
of  appointment  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
The  nomination  was  made  in  the  Exchequer 
on  the  morrow  of  AU  Sonis*  Day,  changed  by 
24  Geo.  II.,  c.  48,  to  the  morrow  of  St 
Martin's.  Conqtlaints  having  been  made  of 
the  hif^  rent  at  which  the  sberifls  let  the 
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hundreds,  ^ty  were  ordered  by  4  Ed.  III., 
0.  16,  to  adhere  to  the  ancient  /ennt,  and 
their  power  in  this  nweet  was  abolished  by 
23  Hen.  VI.,  o.  9.  The  remains  their 
oriminal  jurisdiction  were  swept  away  by 
1  Ed.  IV.,  c.  16.  Their  military  functions 
were  taken  away  by  the  inatitntion  of  lords 
lieatenant  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  some 
acts  of  extortion  were  met  by  29  £liz.,  c.  4, 
limiting  the  amount  they  might  take  on  levy- 
ing  an  execution.  A  person  assigned  for 
sheriff  must  by  13  &  14  Car.  II.,  c  21,  have 
suSicient  lands  within  the  oounty  to  answer 
to  the  king  and  the  people.  In  his  judicial 
oapacity  the  sheriff  still  holds  a  county  court 
for  Uie  election  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  tor  a  few  other  purposes.  As  keeper  of 
the  king's  peaoe,  he  is  the  first  man  m  the 
county,  and  takes  precedence  of  any  noble- 
man, and  in  his  ministerial  capacity  he  is 
chained  with  the  execution  of  aJl  civil  and 
criminal  processes  and  sentences.  Nearly  all 
the  duties  of  his  offioe,  however,  are  fulfilled 
by  an  under-disnff,  an  officer  whom  he  is 
compelled  by  8  ft  4  Will  IV.,  o.  99,  to  appoint, 
like  inferior  officers  of  the  county,  such  as 
gaolers,  are  reckoned  as  his  servants,  and 
until  40  &  41  Vict.,  c.  21,  he  was  to  some 
extent  Liable  for  the  escape  of  a  prisoner. 

The  office  of  sheriff  existed  in  Scotland  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  of  tiiat  king.  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  office  of  inheritance  until 
20  Oeo.  II.,  c.  43,  and  has  long  been  purely 
nominal,  the  title  being  generally  borne  by 
the  lord  lieutenant.  The  sheriff  depute,  on 
the  other  hand,  holds  an  offioe  of  great  im- 
portance. He  is  appointed  by  the  crown  for 
life  or  good  behaviour  (ad  vitam  aut  ad  euipam), 
and  is  the  chief  fudge  of  the  county.  His 
jurisdiction  extenas  to  all  personal  actions  on 
contract  and  obligation,  to  actions  relating  to 
heritable  rights  up  to  £1,000  value,  to  all 
matters  not  belonging  to  any  other  court,  and 
to  suits  about  smtill  debts.  He  has  also  a 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  hears  serious  cases 
under  the  direction  a  crown  counciL  The 
last  capital  sentence  passed  by  a  sheriff  was  at 
Glasgow  in  1788.  By  40  ft  41  Vict.,  o.  60, 
the  appointment  of  the  sheriff  substitute  was 
taken  from  the  sheriff  depute,  and  vested  in 
the  crown. 

Stubbs,  Const.  Hut.  L,  panim.  it.  78.  207, 
and  ill.  408;  ReeTM,  Hict.  of  fc'ngl'sh  Law; 
Wbartou,  Lan  LMtietm;  Chitty,  Colltdvm  df 
SiatiitM  ;  Bardw,  DigMt  of  Sootch  La\c. 

[W.  H.] 

Slieriffiitnir,  Thb  Battle  op  (Nov.  13, 
1716),  was  fought  between  the  Royalist  army 
commanded  by  Uie  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the 
clans  which  md  risen  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender under  Mar.  The  former  inclnded 
about  3,500  regulars,  the  letter  9,000  High- 
landers. The  Macdonalds,  who  formed  the 
centre  of  the  Jacobite  army,  defeated  the  left 
wing  of  tiiair  onemiss  and  drove  them  to 


Stirling ;  but  Awyle  and  the  dragoons  had 
nmultaneonaly  aafeated  the  left  wing  si 
Mar's  army.   But  unable  to  withstand  a  rear 

attack  from  the  Highland  right  and  centn^  bs 
also  contrived  a  dexterous  retreat  to  Stirling. 
The  victory  of  the  Highlanders  was,  however, 
in  no  respect  decisive.  Sheriffmuir  is  in 
PertJishire,  on  the  D<»th  Exope  of  the  Odiili, 
two  miles  fnnn  Dunblane. 

BhariffiL  Thb  Gkbat  Inquest  of  (1170). 
On  Henry  II.*s  return  from  France  in  thu 
year  he  was  met  with  loud  complaints  of  the 
exactions  of  the  shwiA.   This  afforded  him 

a  good  opportunity  for  curtailing  the  power 
of  these  functionaries,  and  he  proceeded  fo 
issue  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  these  grievances,  the  accused  sheriffs  being 
meanwhue  suspended  from  their  offices.  The 
CommissioneiB  were  to  inquire  whether  the 
sherifis  had  administered  jui^ice  £airly, whether 
they  had  taken  bribes,  whether  the  Assise  of 
Clarendfoi  had  been  properly  carried  out,  and 
whether  the  aids  and  other  taxes  had  been 
equitably  levied.  They  were  also  to  inqoirs 
into  the  condition  of  the  crown  lands,  and  to 
make  a  list  of  those  persons  who  had  not  as 
yet  done  homage  to  the  king  and  his  s«l 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  the  acquittal 
<d  the  shorifb,  but  they  were  not  restored  to 
their  offices,  and  their  plaoes  were  filled  by 
officers  of  the  Exchequer. 
Stubba,  Sekct  Charttn. 

Slienrtone,  Thb  Battlb  or  (1016),  feoriit 
between  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute,  arter 
two  days'  hard  fighting,  reculted  in  a  dnwn 
engagement.  Sherstone  is  five  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  Malmesbnry. 

8h«Twin  {d.  1&81),  a  Catholicprieet,  wu 
indicted  before  Sir  Christopher  "Wray  at  the 
same  time  as  Edmund  Campian  and  Bryant 
for  compassing  and  ima^ning  the  qne^'^ 
death.  He  was  executed  in  their  company  st 
Tyburn. 

SUp^noaw.  Before  the  Oonqoest  the 
navy  was  famished  by  the  levy  of  ships  ca 
the  counties  in  pro^tntion  to  the  number  of 
hundreds  contained  in  each  shire.  Under  the 
Plantagenets  Hie  port  towns  and  the  co«at 
counties  were  called  on  to  furnish  ships  snd 
men.  To  this  was  added  the  royal  navy,  a 
mercenary  force  paid  by  the  king,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  permanoit  navy.  Ai 
lato  as  1626  the  fleet  coUected  for  the  expedi- 
tion to  Cadis  was  got  together  by  contingents 
from  the  sea-ports.  In  1634  tlie  positioa  of 
foreign  affairs  suggested  to  Charles  L  thenM«- 
sity  of  raising  a  fleet  in  order  to  maintain  tbe 
sovereinity  of  the  oeaa,  assert  the  ownerriup 
of  the  North  Sea  fisheriee,  prevent  tbe  Freom 
from  capturing  Dunkirk,  and  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  tha 
Paktinate.  Noy,  the  Attome^-OeneisI,  RV* 
gested  that  money  for  the  eqoipment  ttf  ^ws 
should  be  levied  from  tin  ooait  towns.  1M 
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flnt  writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1634,  and  aiter 
some  remonatrance  from  tl^  Lord  Mayor  of 
^Kindon,  generally  submitted  to.  Next  year 
a  second  writ  was  issued  by  whicb  the  inland 
towns  and  counttea  were  uso  required  to  con- 
tribute. There  was  coamderable  oppoeition, 
and  Charles  obtained  from  tea  of  the  judges 
a  gmeral  opinion  that  the  levy  of  ahip-money 
from  all  was  lawlol  (Dec,  1635).  A.  third 
writ  was  issued  in  Oct.,  1636,  and  called  forth 
still  stronger  opposition,  whicb  even  a  second 
opinion  from  the  judges  in  the  king's  favour 
(Feb.,  1637)  could  not  still.  A  fourth  writ 
was  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1637,  but  none  in 
1638,  and  in  Jan.,  1639,  the  sum  demanded 
in  the  fifth  writ  was  only  about  a  third  of  the 
amount  asked  in  previoos  years,  but  in  the 
next  year  the  government,  for  the  second 
IScotch  war,  returned  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  earlier  assessment,  i.e.,  about  £200,000. 
It  was  by  the  second  of  these  writs  that  a 
ship  of  460  tons,  manned  and  equifrped  for 
six  months,  or  the  sum  of  £4,600,  was  dd> 
manded  from  Buckioghiunshire.  Hampden's 
trial  took  place  with  leepect  to  the  twenty 
shillings  due  from  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Stoke  Mandeviile.  The  argument  on  the 
point  of  law  began  in  Nov.,  L637,  and 
judgment  was  finally  given  in  June,  1638. 
[HjutPDKK.]  Ship-money  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked in  the  ShOTt  Parhament  hy  'Pym  and 
Olanville;  'and  Charles,  by  the  aavice  of 
Strafford,  was  willing  to  allow  the  judgment 
to  be  carried  before  tiie  House  of  Lords  npon 
a  writ  of  error,  and  there  reversed.  But 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  illegal 
military  charges,  and  other  things,  prevented 
an  agreement.  When  the  Iiinig  Parliament 
met,  the  House  of  Commons  on  Dec.  7,  1640, 
the  House  of  Lords  on  Jan.  20,  1641,  agreed 
to  rmilntione  pronouncing  the  levy  of  ship- 
money  illegal.  A  bill  dedariog  this  was 
brought  in  by  Selden  on  June  8,  1641,  and 
received  the  king's  assent  on  Aug.  7. 

GardiDer.  HUt  q/  Xng.,  jm-mS;  H&llam, 
CoMt.  H«.  [C.  H.  F.] 

SMpnen,  William  (b.  1672),  who  first 
sat  in  Tarliament  in  1707,  was  distinguished 
throughout  his  life  for  his  uncompromising 
Jacobitism.  In  1715  he  attacked  LwdTowns- 
hend's  ministry  on  the  ground  that  govern- 
ment was  conducted  by  means  of  a  standing 
army.  In  1718  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
remarking  that  the  only  infelicity  in  hia 
majesty's  (Qeoi^  I.)  reign  was  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  our  language  and  constitution.  He 
vigorously  opposed  Walpole's  measures  for 
the  restoration  of  public  credit  in  1720  [South 
Sba  Cohpaht]  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
too  lenient.  During  tbese  years  he  had  led 
a  small  body  of  about  fifty  Jacobites,  who 
together  with  the  High  Tories  and  discon- 
tented Whigs  formed  the  opposition  to  Wal- 
pole's ministiry.  [Walfolb.]  During  the  wild 
mtrignei  cA  1740  he  was- not  oonsnlted  \if  the 


Jacobite  wnisaary.  Lord  Barrymore,  as  he 
was  generally  considered  a  weak  consioistM. 
In  174 1 ,  when,  the  motion  for  the  dismissal  of 
Walpole  was  brought  forward,  ho  left  the  House 
with  thirty-four  of  hia  friends,  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  what  minister  was  in  and  what 
out.  Ho  indirectly  aided  Walpole  by  pro- 
posing that  hifl  nujesty  might  be  entreated 
not  to  involve  the  country  in  war  for  the  sake 
of  his  foreign  dominions.  On  the  fall  of 
Walpole,  SMppen  continued  in  opposition. 
He  has  been  well  called  "  downright "  Ship- 
pen.  "  His  reputation,"  says  Stanhope, 
"  grew  much  more  from  his  courage,  his  in- 
corruptibility, his  good  humour  and  frank- 
Vieas  of  purpose,  than  from  any  superior 
eloquence  or  talent."  He  always  had  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  Walpole,  and  wasnccustomed 
to  aay  "  Robin  and  I  are  two  honest  men." 

Bldrley  v. Paffg.THs Cabb  op (1676— 7). 
This  was  an  app^Tto  the  Lords  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  legahty  of  which  the 
Commons  denied,  resisting  it  principally  be- 
cause one  of  the  parties  in  this  particular 
case  was  a  member  of  their  House.  A  quarrel 
ensued  between  the  two  Hotues,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  their  dissolntion.  Hu 
case  was  not  proceeded  with,  but  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  Uie  Lords  in  Eqnity  cases  was 
never  again  denied. 

Slioqjallrood  Dowlah  {d.  I776)  suc- 
ceeded to  the  vice-royalty  of  Oude  (1764). 
He  joined  Ali  Giohnr,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Delhi,  in  his  invasion  of  Bengal  (1758),  and 
besieged  Allahabad.  The  advance  of  Clive, 
however,  easily  drove  back  the  invasion.  In 
1769  he  became  Yizier  to  the  Great  Mogul, 
while  his  great  power  and  wealth  made  him 
practically  ind^admt.  In  1760  he  joined 
iShab  Allum  in  his  invamon  of  Bengal,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  English  at  Patna.  He 
assisted  Meer  Cossim  (1763)  after  the  mas- 
sacre at  Patna,  but  was  utterly  beaten  at 
Buxar  by  Munro.  His  dominions  were  re- 
stored to  him  by  CUve,  except  Corah  and 
AUahabad  (1765). 

Shore*  Jane  nrea  1509),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  wife  of  a  London  goldsmith, 
and  to  have  become  one  of  Edward  IV.'s 
nustrassei,  about  1470.  After  the  kind's 
deatii  she  lived  witii  Lord  Hastings,  and  in 
1483  was  accused  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, of  conspiring  to  injure  him  by  sorcery, 
but  the  real  reason  of  his  attack  upon  her 
seems  to  have  been  that  she  was  used  as  a  poli- 
tical agent  and  go-between  by  the  Hastings 
and  Woodville  party.  Richard  caused  her 
to  be  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
where  she  was  sentenced  to  do  open  penance 
in  the  streets  of  London  for  her  incontinent 
life.  After  the  death  of  Hustings  she  found 
a  new  protector  in  the  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
but  after  his  baoishmoit  she  was  imprisoned 
at  Lodgate,  vhers  her  bewtty  seems  to  have 
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oaptirated  the  king's  Bidioitor,  one  Thomas 
LytKis,  who  apparently  married  her. 

BhoXB,  Sir  John  (i.  17ol,  1834),  was  a 
distingiiiahed  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  for  some  time  one  of  the  Council 
at  Calcatta,  in  which  capiicity  he  orig^ioated 
the  idea  of  the  revenue  settlement  of  1793. 
[I4AKD  Sbttlbuent.J  He  aucoeeded  Lord 
ComwaUis  (1793},  and  was  created  a  boronot. 
He  determined  on  non-intervention  in  the 
a&ira  of  the  native  prinoes,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahrattas.  The  latter  prepared  for 
war  with  the  Xizam  to  settle  old  grievances, 
^ore,  regarding  the  defection  of  one  ally  as 
^oductive  of  the  diasolution  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  1790,  refused  to  assist  Qa  Nizam, 
and  allowed  him  to  be  crushed  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  the  Kurdkh  campaign.  The 
result  of  this  defection  of  the  Engiieh  was 
greatly  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  the  audacity  of  Tippoo,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Nizam,  who  now  fell  entirely 
into  tiie  hands  of  a  Fr^ch  officer  (Baymond). 
The  disputed  Buocesaion  at  Foonah  in  1795, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  neutralised 
for  some  time  the  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  a 
time  when  the  Bengal  mutiny  rendered  the 
Eaglish  powerless.  With  regard  to  Oude, 
his  conduct  was  equally  injudicious.  On 
the  death  of  Hyder  Bey  Khan  (1795),  the 
government  became  utterly  effete,  the  Visier 
merely  living  for  sensual  gratifioatim.  On  his 
death  (1797)  Sir  John  Shore, .  without  due 
eonsideration,  first  installed  his  reputed  eon 
Visier  Ali,  and  then  on  more  mature  con- 
sideration and  evidence,  at  the  expense  of  a 
revolution,  deposed  him  in  favour  of  Saadut 
All,  the  brother  of  the  last  Vizier.  [Oudb.I 
Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Teignmouth,  and 
embarked  for  England  March  25,  1798.  He 
devoted  his  later  years  largely  to  philan- 
thropic work. 

Sblflolm,  Folit.  EM.  of  IiwKa;  Grant  Dnff, 
Ktkrattaa  ;  C.  J.  Saum,lJ/»ilfLord  IWfitmoutJk 

Shovsl,  Sib  OLouDBSLBr  (fc  1060,  d, 
1707),  bom  of  humble  parents  in  Suffoll^ 
gradually  raised  himself  from  the  position  of 
a  cabin  boy  to  be  one  of  the  leading  seamen 
of  his  time.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Btai- 
trj  Bay  iu  1689,  and  was  knighted  by  William 
ill.  In  1690  he  conveyed  the  king  and  his 
army  to  Ireland,  and  was  made  a  reerHid- 
miru.  Shovel  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue.  In  1693  he  was  placed  on  the 
Admiralty  Commission.  On  tho  accession  of 
Anne,  Shovel  served  under  Sir  Grflorge  Rooke 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  made  a  reaultless 
descent  on  Valencia.  He  brought  home  the 
treasure  from  Vigo  Bay,  and  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Malaga,  "with  a  courage  closely 
bordering  on  rashness."  The  Whig  party 
procured  his  appointment  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet  in  place  of  Rooke.  He 
accompanied  Peterboroa^h  on  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  In  1707  he  00-operated  with  Prince 
Eugene  and  Qie  Duke  of  Se^voy  in  the  riege 


of  Toolon;  the  attempt  waSrhowevar.afailstB. 
During  his  return  home  Shovel  was  cas^ 
by  a  stonn  off  the  Scilly  Islands,  and  his  ship, 
the  AMocifU  'kon,  struck  on  the  Gilstoue  Uock. 
His  body  was  washed  on  shore,  rescued  fran 
the  wreckers  who  had  plundered  it  and  hid- 
den it  in  the  aand,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral  in  WeatmiilBtar  Abbey. 

CampbeU,  Um  <tf  fte  .iiattrola;  StaBbope, 

Blurewvbnry.  Thb  Battlb  of  (July  23, 

1403),  was  fought  between  Henry  IV.  and  the 
insui^ents  under  Henry  Percy.  Percy's  object 
was  to  join  his  forces  with  those  of  Glen> 
dower,  but  the  king  intercepted  him  about 
three  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  The  royal 
troops  were  completely  victorious,  Hooiy 
Percy  was  slain,  and  his  uncle,  the  Earl  <n 
Worcester,  taken  prisoner. 

81irews1>llt7(CHAiu.Bs  Talbot,  Easl  or, 
afterwards  Ditkb  of  (A.  1660,  d.  1718),  was 
oi  a  Roman  Catholic  iunily,  but  adopted 
the  Reformed  faith  as  early  as  1079.  He 
WHS  one  of  the  seven  who  signed  the  invi- 
tation  to  William  of  Orange.    He  became 
Secretary  of  State  iu  Wilham  Ill.'e  firat 
ministry ;   but  he   early  quarrelled  with 
Nottingham,  and  finding  himself  powerless 
at;taiiut  the  superior  powers  of  Gannaz^ 
then  [LsBDs],  be  began  to  intrigue  with  ths 
Jacobite  court  at  St.  Oermains.    In  1690 
William  V7aa  obliged  to  dismiss  him.    But  at 
length,  in  1694,  the  personal  request  of  Wil- 
liam overcame  his  reluctance  to  resume  office, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  dukedom  and 
the  garter.     In  1696  he  was  gravely  im- 
^icated   in  the  confession  of   Sir  John 
Fen  wick.    He  at  onoe  wrote  to  the  king  de- 
claring that  Fenwick's  charges  were  exag- 
gerated.  William  forgave  him;  but  Shrews- 
bury,   overwhelmed  with  remorse,  retired 
from  London.    Again,  a  spy  named  Matthew 
Smith  aocosed  hun  of  having  been  prii? 
to  the  Assassination  Plot.   William  hims^ 
offered  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  he  was 
declared  guiltless  by  the  Peers.    But  unable 
to  endure  his  recollections,  he  left  England. 
For  five  years  he  lived  at  Rome.    Chi  his 
return  he  deserted  the  Whig  party,  being 
angry  because  he  could  not  get  office.  As 
member  of  the  Opposition  hs  defended  Sach- 
everell  (q.v.)  in  the  House  of  LOTds.   In  1710 
the  queen,  wishing  to  drive  Oodolphin  from 
office,  made  Shrewsbury  Lord  Chamberlain 
without  consulting  that  minister.    In  1711 
hn  deserted  the  ministry,  and  joined  his  old 
colleague,  Nottingham,  in  an  attack  on  the 
proposed  peace.    But  in  1713,  on  the  death 
of  the   Dnke   of   Hamilton,    he   went  to 
Paris  as  ambassador,  with  instructions  to 
inform  M.  de  Torcy  that  peaoe  must  be  coo- 
cludod.    During  the  last  year  of  Anne's  life 
his  views  on  the  succession  question  seemed 
doubtful.   In  Oct.,  1713,  Bolingbroke  ^b- 
aUy  imagining  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a 
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Stnait  xertraaiion,  aent  lum  to  Ireland  aa 
Lord-Ueutenant.  He  himself  declared  he  ac- 
cepted the  office,  "  because  it  was  a  place  where 
a  man  had  buaincss  enough  to  prevent  htm 
faUiog  aalecp,  but  not  enough  to  keep  him 
awake."  But  Ending  the  elections  going 
against  govenuncnt,  and  a  contest  impending 
between  the  two  Houses  of  the  Irish  ParUameut, 
be  returned  to  England  to  watch  the  course  of 
events.  At  Queen  Anne's  deathbed  he  was 
introduced  by  a  deputation  and  the  white 
stiff  of  Treasurer  put  into  his  hands.  "  Vm 
it,"  she  said,  "for  the  good  of  my  people." 
This  eoup  d'etat  was  the  result  of  a  consultation 
between  himself  and  the  Dukea  of  Argyle  and 
Somerset.  By  this  stroke  on  the  port  of  the 
Whig  leaders  Bolingbroke'a  sohemes  were 
overthrown.  [Bolikoiiuokb.]  Until  George 
arrived  in  England  several  great  offices  were 
united  in  Shrewsbury's  hands.  But  hence- 
forth he  ceased  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics. 

Sltr«iMbiiru  CorvMMiuUiwt ;  Lift  Ckarki, 
Dub  VSkrnnbanr,  ITlSj  Coze,  JfarUormaV 
[L.  C.  8.] 

Shr6wbnCT,  Fiuycis  Talrot,  5th 
Eahl  or  1560),  a  distinguished  soldier, 
did  good  service  in  suppressing  the  rebelUooa 
of  1636.  In  1544  he  was  associated  with 
Lord  Hertford  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland, 
and  again  led  an  army  thither  foiir  years 
later.  During  the  reign  of  Miary  he  was 
much  favoured  by  the  queen,  though  he 
opposed  her  marriage  with  Philip.  In  spite 
of  his  religion  he  was  admitted  by  Elizabeth 
to  her  Pnvy  Council,  but  his  unqualified 
opposition  to  the  Supremacy  Bill  lost  him  her 
fitvour. 

Bhrewbnry,  Gbokob  Taxbot,  6th  Eakl 

OF  ((/.  1590),  was  appointed  guardian  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (ld69},  whom  he  treated  so 
well  as  to  incur  the  soapidtm  of  disloyalty 
towards  Elizabeth.  In  1571  he  was  privy  to 
the  lUdoIfl  conspiracy,  but  subsequently  re- 
turned to  his  allegiance.  He  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  capacity 
of  Lord  High  Steward,  and  afterwartu  was 
present  as  Earl  Marshal  at  the  execution  of 
Mary.  "  He  was  to  the  last."  savs  Miss  Aikin, 
"unable  so  to  establish  himBelf  in  the  con- 
fidence of  bin  sovereign  as  to  be  ezeiapf  &om 
such  starts  of  suspicion  and  fits  of  displeasure 
as  kept  him  in  a  state  of  continual  appreben- 
tdon.'' 

AJUn,  Court  0/  Qu«n»  £luab«th. 

Bhrewsbnxy,  John  Talbot,  Ea&l  of 
(i.  1373,  rf.  14G3),  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir 
uilbert  Talbot,  a  knight  on  the  Welsh  border. 
He  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord 
FumivalL  For  some  unknown  reason  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  early  in  Henry  V.'s 
reign,  but  was  soon  afterwards  released  and 
appointed  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post  which 
he  held  f(ff  some  years,  though  trequantly 
Mrriag  in  France,  where  he  was  one  of  the 


strongest  aapports  of  the  English  role.  In 
1429  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
in  the  battle  of  Fatay,  but  three  years 
later  was  exchanged.  In  1442  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  1447  Earl  of 
Waterford  and  Wexford.  In  1452  he  was 
sent  out  with  troops  to  France,  and  captured 
Bordeaux ;  but  in  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated and  slain  at  Castillon.  His  bravery 
gained  for  him  the  title  of  "the  EngjiBh 
Achilles,"  and  with  his  death  the  loss  of  the 
English  conquests  in  France  was  assured. 

Sick  Kan,  Thb,  was  a  term  applied 
by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  a  conversation  with  Sir 
HamUton  Seymour,  the  English  ambassador 
(1853).  "  We  have  on  our  hands,"  said  the 
Emperor,  "  a  sick  man — a  vei^  sick  man ;  it 
will  be  a  gnat  misfortune  if  one  of  these 
daya  he  shcmld  dip  away  from  us  before  the 
necessary  arrangements  have  been  made." 

Sidney,  Alobbnon  {ft.  1683),  son  of 
Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  bom  pro- 
bably in  1622,  served  under  his  brother  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  (1642), 
afterwards  entered  the  Parliamentary  army, 
and  was  wounded  at  Marston  Moor.  He  was 
given  Uie  command  of  a  regiment  in  the  New 
Model,  elected  M.F.  (or  Cardiff  in  1646,  and 
held  for  a  few  months  the  post  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Horse  in  Ireland.  He  opposed 
the  king's  trial,  but  continued  to  sit  m  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  became  in  1652  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State.  During  the 
Protectorate  he  took  no  part  in  public  a&irs, 
but  on  the  fall  of  Kchiud  Cromwell  became 
again  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Denmark  to  mediate  between 
that  power  and  Sweden  (1659).  The  Restora- 
tion prevented  his  return  to  England,  and  he 
remained  in  exile  until  1677-  In  1679  and 
1680  he  twice  unsucceeefully  attempted  to 
obtain  a  seat  is  Parliament.  His  name 
appears  about  tlua  time  in  the  aocoonts  of  the 
IVench  ambaasndcw  Barillon  as  the  redpient 
of  the  sum  of  1,000  guineas  from  him.  After 
Shaftesbury's  flight  Sidney  became  one  of  the 
council  of  six  which  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  Whig  party,  organised  its  adherents,  and 
considered  the  qaestion  of  armed  resiatance. 
In  1683  he  was  accused  of  ctHnplioity  in  the 
Rye  House  Flot,  tried  by  Qiief  Justice 
Jeffreys,  condemned,  and  beheaded.  The 
evidence  against  him  was  insuflSoient,  and  the 
manaecript  of  his  work  on  government,  in 
which  doctrines  inclining  to  republicanism 
were  laid  down,  was  used  to  supply  the  absence 
of  the  aaoond  witness  necessary  in  cases  of  high 
treastm.   ffis  attainder  was  reversed  in  1689. 

EwaM,  7j/«  Jlffarnmi  Sviliwy;  Sldne;, 
IjMvc*  to  H.  SMilb  asd  DifCMrM*  eoMMniitf 
0«wrnm«it.  fC.  H.  F.] 

Sidnayi  Hbhrt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Romney,  was  a  brother  of  Algernon  Sidney. 
In  1680  he  went  aa  aivoy  to  and 
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there  Booceeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of 
William  of  Orange.  He  waa  recalled  in  1681. 
In  1688  we  Bad  him  aiding  Admir^  Sossell 
in  persuadin;^  the  Whig  leaders  to  invite 
William  to  England.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  who  signed  the  invitation  to  William. 
In  1600  Henry  Sidney,  now  Visooant  Sidney, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  In  1692 
he  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
but  was  noon  recalledt  and  became  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  and  £arl  of  Bomsey.  The 
gianta  of  Irish  land  made  to  him  were  among 
those  attacked  in  the  Resumption  Bill, 

Sidney,  Sib  Hen&t  {d.  1586),  the  son-in- 
law  <rf  Joan  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, a  great  favourite  of  Edward  VL,  was 
slightly  implicated  in  the  scheme  to  place 
La^  Jane  Qrey  on  the  throne,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Uarv.  He  Buhsequently  became 
<me  of  Eli^beth  a  most  valued  servants,  and 
is  described  by  De  Quadra,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  as  "a  high-nnrited,  nobu  sort 
of  person,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  the 
queen  has  about  the  court."  In  1 562  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  Mary  of  Ouise, 
the  Scottish  Regent,  and  in  1566  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Presidency  of  Wales  to  the 
post  of  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  where  he 
dischai^ed  his  dntiea  with greatadminirtiatiTe 
ability,  and,  in  spite  of  tiie  ennuty  of  the 
queen  and  Lord  Sussex,  who  endeavoured 
to  thwart  all  hia  plans,  achieved  considerable 
BQCcessea  against  the  rebels,  defeating  Shane 
O'Neil  with  great  slaughter  at  Loch  Foyle. 
In  1571  Sidney  obtained  his  recall  from  a 
position  which  had  beoome  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  him,  bat  four  years  h,tec  was 
prevailed  upon  to  retam  to  Ireland,  though 
he  only  retained  his  office  little  more  than  a 
year.  "  Sir  Henry  Sidney,"  says  Mr.  Froude, 
"  was  a  bigh-natured,  noble  kind  of  man,  fierce 
and  overbeaiing,  yet  incapable  of  deUberate 
unfairness." 

Froude,  Hat.  <4  Bng. ;  Birohall,  Tudora. 

Sidney,  Sm  Philip  (d.  1554,  d.  1586), 
who  was  ''regarded  both  at  home  and  abroad 
aa  the  type  of  what  a  duTalions  gentieman 
should  be,"  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
the  nephew  of  ttie  Uarl  tA  Leicester,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  FranciB  Walsingham  (q.v.). 
After  passing  some  years  abroad,  he  returned 
to  England  in  1575,  and  at  once  obtained  the 
favour  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  in  the 
following  year  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  form  a  Protestant 
league  against  Spain.  In  1679  he  penned  his 
Sgmonttranee  against  the  Alen^on  mar- 
riage, and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  his 
Arcadia,  which  was  not,  however,  published 
until  four  years  after  his  death.  In  1585  he 
proposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  throne  of  Poland,  but  was  forbidden  to  do 
■0  by  the  quewi,  who  in  the  aune  ye»  maA 


him  to  tiui  Netherlands  as  Governor  of  Fliob- 
ing.  Whilst  in  the  Low  Conntiiee,  %dnsy 
distinguished  himself  as  greatly  as  a  soldier  as 
he  had  previously  done  as  a  courtier.  He 
received  a  wound  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
(having  stripped  off  some  of  his  own  armour 
to  lend  it  to  another  officer),  from  which  he 
died.  The  oniversally-known  story  of  his 
refusing  a  draught  of  water  when  fainting  on 
the  field  of  batue,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
given  to  a  wounded  Boldier,  well  illastn^eB  his 
character. 

Sierva  Keone,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  was  discovered  by  the  Fortngoese  in 
1463,  and  was  visited  in  166*2  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins.  In  subsequent  years  several  slave 
factories  were  established  in  the  vicinity.  In 
1787  the  territory  was  ceded  to  Great  firitain 
bjr  the  native  chiefs,  and  certain  philanthro- 
pists, foremost  amongst  whom  were  Granville 
Sharp  and  Dr.  Smeathman,  established  a 
cdoay  there  for  the  reception  of  slaves  who 
hadobtained  theirliberty  by  coming  to  England 
in  the  service  of  their  masters.  In  1789  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  new  colony  by  a 
neighbouring  chief,  and  the  settlement  was 
for  a  few  months  broken  up.  In  1791  the 
Kerra  Leone  Company  was  formed  onder  the 
direction  of  Granville  Sharp  and  Wilber^ 
force,  and  the  colony  was  reorganised.  £al784 
it  was  again  nearly  destroyed  by  an  attack  of 
the  French,  and  for  many  years  frequent 
attacks  were  also  made  upon  it  by  the  natives. 
In  1808  the  Sierra  I^ne  Company  had 
become  so  much  embarrassed  as  to  be  glad  to 
band  over  the  colony  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. From  this  tmie  great  additions  were 
made  to  the  population  by  the  introduction 
of  slaves  who  had  been  liberated.  The 
government  of  Sierra  Leone  at  first  extended 
to  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast ;  in  1821  these 
8ei>arate  governments  were  united,  only  to  be 
divided  again  in  1842.  In  1866  the  govern- 
ment of  Gambia  was  again  made  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  afiairs 
are  at  present  administered  by  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  executive  coimcil  and  n  legis- 
lative council,  consisting  of  five  official  and 
four  unofficial  members.  "  'lliere  are  <avil 
and  criminal  courts,  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  charter  of  justice  of  1821 ;  and 
courts  of  chancery,  vice^dmiralty,  eccleoss- 
tical  or  ordinaty,  and  quarter  sesnoiis,  and 
also  one  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts."  The 
climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy,  especially 
to  Europeans,  and  no  European  s^tlement  on 
anything  like  a  large  scale  can  therefore  be 
looked  for. 

Uaitia,  Oolonin. 

Silfebert,  East  Anglia  (631 — 

634},  was  the  sod  of  Redwald,  and  brother  of 
Eorpwald,  whom  he  succeeded.  Having  been 
banished      his  father,  he  wsnt  to  Fnaoa, 
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where,  under  the  instruction  of  Biafaop  Fdix, 
the  Biu^^dian,  he  **  was  poliidied  from  all 
harharianism,"  and  on  iaa  return  to  England 
enoouraged  learning  by  instituting  schoola  in 
many  places.  He  ereatualiy  became  a  monk 
in  one  of  the  monasteries  he  bad  himself 
founded.  Borne  while  after,  in  order  to  en- 
courage  his  soldiers,  he  was  led  out  to  battle 
^lainst  Penda,  and  was  slain. 

FIoTMue  of  Woroestar;  Hsnzr  ot  HutliiK- 

dOD. 

Siffabext  {d.  755),  King  of  Wessex, 
succeeded  his  kinsman  Cutbred.  He  is  said 
to  have  "  evil-intreated  his  people  in  every 
way,"  and  to  have  "  perverted  the  laws  to  his 
own  ends,"  the  result  being  that  before 
he  bad  been  king  more  than  one  year  we 
read  that  "  Cynewolf  and  the  West  Saxon 
Witan  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  except 
Hampshire,  and  that  he  held  till  he  slew  his 
fiuthful  follower  Cumbra,  when  they  drove 
him  to  the  Aodredee-weald,  where  a  swine- 
herd stabbed  him  to  avenge  Cumbra." 

Angla-SoMon  Chronic!*;  HenTjotHnntbiffdoii. 

Kflerio,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (990 
— 99?),  bus  justly  obtained  an  evil  reputation 
in  our  history  as  having  been  one  of  thoee 
who  advised  King  Ethelred  to  adopt  the 
fatal  policy  of  buying  off  the  Danes.  This 
was  first  dione  in  the  year  991.  Notbuig  else 
that  can  be  ooamdBmi  worthy  (rf  nioord  is 
known  oi  Sigmo. 

WflUsm  of  HUmflsboiy  j  Hook,  Litm  Ou 

Sihtrio.  King  of  Northumberland  (d.  927), 
grandson  of  Ingwar,  the  son  of  Regnar  Loa- 
brok.  About  the  year  920  Sihtric  seems  to 
have  left  Dablin  (where  his  brother  Godfrith 
reigned,  918 — 933)  and  to  have  established 
himself  in  Northumberland.  He  slew  his 
brother  Nial  92 1 ,  and  in  923  succeeded 
another  brother,  Reginald,  as  befid-king  over 
the  English  and  Banish  earls  and  captains. 
He  appears  as  a  suitor  for  Elfwyn,  Etheldeda's 
daughter,  which  alliance  Edward  refused,  but 
after  the  accession  of  Athelstan  he  went  to 
meet  him  at  Tamworth  in  Feb.,  925,  and  was 
married  there  to  the  English  king's  sister. 
A  year  later  he  died.  Athelstan  now 
wished  to  rule  over  Northumberland  imme- 
diately. But  Godfrith,  Sihtric's  brother,  came 
over  from  Ireland  and  tried  to  establish  bim^ 
self  on  bis  brother's  throne.  After  a  brief 
rule  he  was  forced  to  leave  England,  by 
Athdstan,  tiie  same  year. 

Jaglo-Snnm  Cknn. ;  Irish  AwnaJa. 

Sikh  Wars.  <1)  In  1845  the  Sikh 
army,  60,000  strong,  with  a  large  and  ad- 
mirably served  artillery,  crossed  the  Sutlej, 
and  by  Dec.  16  were  encamped  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ferozepore.  On  Deo.  12  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  the  commander-in-chief,  left 
Umbeyla  with  the  British  and  native  army, 
and  after  a  march  of  160  miles,  ucmnpUshed  m 


six  days,  roached  the  front  On  the  13tb  the 
G  o  vemor-  General  pablished  a  declaration  of 

war,  and  confiscated  all  the  Sikh  districts 
south  of  the  Sutlej.  The  Sikh  army  (Dec. 
17)  divided ;  Lall  Singh  pushed  on  to  Feroze- 
ehar;  Tej  Singh  remained  before  Feroze- 
pore.  On  Dec.  18  Lall  Singh  took  Sir  Hugh 
Gougb  by  surprise  at  Moodkee,  but  lost  the 
advantage  by  cowardice  and  incapacity.  This 
was  followed  by  the  terrible  two  days'  stru^Ie 
at  FeroKesliar,  at  which  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Sikh  army  were  beaten  in  detail,  and 
driven  beyond  the  Sutlej.  Towards  the  end 
of  Jan.,  1846,  however,  nunjoor  Singh,  attri- 
buting the  inactivity  of  the  British  to  fear, 
croeeed  the  Sutlej,  d^eated  Sir  Harry  Smith 
(Jan.  20)  at  Buddowal,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Aliwol,  where  he  received  heavy 
reinforcements.  On  Jan.  28,  he  suffered  here 
a  complete  defeat  at  the  bands  ot  Sir  Harry 
Smith.  This  was  followed  by  the  total  rout 
oi  the  grand  Khalsa  army  at  Sobraon  (Feb. 
10),  and  that  same  night  the  English  army 
entered  the  Punjaub.  N^otiations  were 
opened  on  the  11th;  on  the  17th  Dhuleep 
Singh  himself  came  and  made  his  submission ; 
on  the  20th  the  English  encamped  outside 
Lahore  and  occupied  the  citadeL  On  Mar.  9 
a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  cis- 
Sutlej  districts,  and  the  Jullunder  Doab 
were  annexed  to  the  HingH"h  temtory ; 
the  province  of  Cashmere,  the  highlands  of 
Jnmmoo,  and  half  a  crore  of  rupees,  were 
to  be  given  up  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
the  &utix  army  was  to  be  limited  for  the 
future  to  20,000  in&ntry  and  12,000  horse; 
and  all  the  guns  which  had  been  pointed 
f^ainst  the  English  were  to  be  surrmdered. 
(2)  The  intrigues  of  the  Maharanee  Jbindnu 
developed  a  spirit  of  sedition  at  Ldhore 
which  her  removal  to  Benares  only  in- 
tensified. Chutter  Singh  and  Shere  Singh, 
two  influential  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  were 
both  strongly  disaffected  (1848),  and  only 
waited  for  a  hvooxahle  oppottani^.  In 
Sept,  1848,  General  Whish  sat  down  before 
Mooltan  fMoouuj]  and  summoned  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen,  thus  alarming  the  iAi^>iuit 
feelings  of  the  Sikhs.  Shere  Singh  ^ne- 
diately  passed  over  to  the  enemy  and  pro- 
claimed a  religious  war,  and  the  ^ij^le 
Punjaub  broke  out  in  revolt.  On  Oct.  lOLord 
Dalnousie  proceeded  to  the  front.  On  the 
9th  Shere  Singh  marohed  np  the  Chenab, 
gathering  men  as  he  advanced  till  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  15,000  troops.  Chutter 
Singhopened  negotiations  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
for  whose  alliance  he  consented  to  cede  the 

E'  ice  of  Feshawur.  In  October  the 
ah  grand  army  assembled  at  Ferozepore 
L<nd  Gough,  and  on  the  16th  orcwed 
the  Ravee.  The  English  had  to  act  on  two 
lines,  against  Mooltan  in  the  south,  and  the 
insurrection  in  the  superior  delta  of  the  five 
rivers  in  the  north,  and  for  this  they  had  not 
enough  infantry.  The  superior  position  and 
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artillery  of  Share  enabled  him  to  win 

the  battles  of  Bamnuggur  and  Sadoolapore,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  rashness  of  Lord 
Gough.  After  a  considerable  delay,  Xx>rd 
Googh  moved  forward  again  (Jan.  II,  1849) 
to  Dingee;  attacked  the  Sikhs  in  a  very 
strongly  entrenched  position  at  Ghillian- 
waUah,  ai^  after  a  loog  und  sanguinary 
struggle  succeeded  in  compelling  them  to 
retreat.  The  Court  of  Directors  now  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  Sir  Cuarles  Napier  was 
requested  to  proceed  to  India  to  supersede 
Lord  Gough.  Before  he  arrived.  General 
Whiflh  had  captured  Mooltan  and  the 
war  had  ended  at  GuKetat.  All  through 
January  the  two  armies  remained  watching 
each  other.  On  Feb.  6  it  was  found  that  the 
Sikhs  had  marched  round  the  British  camp, 
and  were  strongly  entrenched  at  Guzetat. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  persistent  with- 
holding of  the  troops  till  the  Sikh  line  was 
broken  by  the  constant  fire  of  eighty-four 
heavy  guns,  caused  a  total  victory  with 
little  loss  to  the  English.  The  rebellion 
was  over.  On  Mar,  6  the  SiUk  chiefs 
restored  all  their  prisoners ;  on  the  12th 
Shere  Singh  and  Chutter  Singh  surren- 
dered, and  the  Khalsa  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms  j  and  Sir  ^Talter  Gilbert  com- 
pleted the  nutter  by  ^hninrig  the  Afghans 
across  the  Indus  to  the  very  portals  of  their 
mountain  range.  On  Har.  29,  1849,  the 
Ponjaub  was  annexed  to  the  British  territories. 
CnnninRham,  Hut.  the  S'fcha;  HardMij)* 
DMIwlehM;  Uanhnuu),  HUt.  t^f  BntiA  India. 

Silistria,  The  Dbfencs  op  (1664).  Be< 
sieged  by  the  Russians,  Silistria  was  defended 
by  earthworks,  and  garrisoned  by  a  Turkish 
force.  Fortunately  there  were  present  two 
yoong  English  officers,  Captain  Boiler  and 
I^entenant  Naamyth,  who  took  the  command, 
and  conducted  the  defence  with  remarkable 
skill  and  ability.  The  whole  efforts  of  the 
Russian  genenus  were  concentrated  on  this 
siege,  and  just  when  the  tidings  of  its  fall 
were  looked  forward  for  as  a  matter  of 
certainty,  came  the  news  ol  repulse  after 
repulse  inflicted  upon  immense  masses  of  the 
besiegers.  It  was  felt  that  the  loss  of  Silistria 
after  this  gallant  defence  would  not  only  be 
intolerable,  but  would  produce  a  bad  effect  at 
the  seat  of  war,  and  in  Europe.  The  allied 
governments  of  England  and  France,  espe- 
cially the  former,  were  urgent  that  some 
aasi^ancA  should  be  sent  to  relieve  the  town. 
Ixird  Haitian,  however,  found  it  impos< 
sible,  owing  to  lack  of  land  transport,  to 
effect  anything,  and  Silistria  was  left  to  its 
fate.  On  June  22,  however,  worn  oat  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  garrison,  and  their  own 
Qnavailing  attempts,  the  Russians  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated,  having  lost  upwards 
ot  12,000  men  in  their  nnsncMBsfal  assaults 
on  the  works. 

JimHol  Stgiattr;  Kfawlake,  bmuim  of  tka 


Bilk  Siote,  Thx  (1765).  In  1764  a  cwa- 

mission  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
grievancesof  the  silk- weavOTS.  It  recommended 
the  common  remedpr  of  those  days,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  silks.  A  bill  to  that 
effect  was  accordingly  brought  into  the  Com- 
mons, and  raased  by  them  without  disciunOD. 
But  in  the  Lords  it  was  so  vigorously  (^iposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  wrong  in  principle,  and  could  only 
increase  the  evil  which  it  was  meant  to 
lessen,  that  it  was  thrown  out.  The  dis- 
appointment of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  took 
the  form  of  a  riot.  They  first  made  their  way 
into  the  kind's  presence,  and,  meeting  with  a 
kind  reception  from  him,  directed  all  tluar 
wrath  against  the  peers,  especially  against  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  A  notoiu  meeting  in 
Palace  Yard  was  dispersed,  only  to  reassemble 
in  the  front  of  Bedford  House,  which  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  The  discontent  of 
the  weavers,  which  was  encouraged  by  the 
masters,  was  only  at  length  pacified  by  the 
promise  of  the  redress  of  their  grie^-ancee, 
and  Lord  TTftlifair  in  the  following  year  fol* 
filled  the  prtmiise  by  adopting  the  remedy 
which  bad  been  rejected  in  1765,  and  bring- 
ing in  a  bill  prohibiting  the  importati(m  of 
foreign  silks. 

Hmmj,  Hut.  <if  Eng. ;  Mtj,  CoMt.  Bid,t  Lori 

BUnhopa,  Hiat.  iff  Eng. 

Silnrea,  The,  were  a  British  tribe  wbe 

inhabited  the  modem  countiee  of  Hereford, 
Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and  'Gla- 
morgan. They  belonged  to  the  earlier  Celtic 
stock,  and  probably  included  a  considerable 
prc-Celtio  element.  The  Silures  were  amtHigst 
the  most  warlike  of  the  British  tribes,  lUtd 
held  out  against  the  Romans  till  subdued  by 
Frontinus  shortly  before  78  a.]>. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  nrtw  U30),iras 
an  early  English  historian,  precentor  of  the 
church  of  Durham.  His  history,  largely  hated 
for  the  earlier  pwtion  on  the  Angla-S*x<m 
ChronieU,  is  especially  valuable  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  Northern  affairs.  It  goes  down 
to  1130,  and  was  continued  till  1156  by  John 
of  Hexham.  It  has  been  several  times  printed. 

Simnelf  Lahuebt,  was  the  scm  of  a 
baker,  and  is  only  famous  historically  as 
having  been  the  puppet  leader  of  one  of  the 
earlier  revolts  against  Heniy  VII.  In  this 
revolt  he  figured  as  Edward  Flantagenet,  Eari 
of  Warwit^  son  of  the  murdered  Dt^  of 
Clarenoe,  and  he  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  been  trained  to  play  his  part  by  a  priest 
named  Richard  Simon,  perhaps  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  queen-dowager.  Ireland 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  scene  of  the  revolt,  in 
conseqoenoe  of  the  aopport  of  Thomas  Fiti- 
gerald.  Earl  of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Dt^Aj, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  House  of  York  there. 
In  England  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Lincohi, 
the  son  of  Edward  IV.'a  eldest  nster,  Elim- 
beth,  the  acknowledged  heir  of  Biobaid  VSL, 
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was  his  chief  supporter.  In  Flanders  he 
had  a  powerful  friend  in  Margaret,  Ducheas 
of  Burgundy,  another  sister  of  Edward  IV. 
Under  her  auspices  the  Burgundian  court 
was  made  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
conspirators.  Henry  meanwhile  imprisoned 
the  queen-dowager  in  the  nunnery  of  Ber- 
mon(uey,  and  had  famished  an  nnmistakable 
proof  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  CMispiracy 
by  parading  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick  through 
all  the  principal  streets  of  London.  He  in- 
flicted summary  punishment  on  thoae  noble- 
men whom  his  Bpios  had  detected  in  corre- 
spondence with  Simnel's  friends,  and  sent 
troops  to  repel  any  rebel  landing.  But  when 
after  a  hri«  stay  in  Ir^and,  where  Simnel 
was  crowned  at  Dublin,  the  rebels — ^nnder 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Lovel,  accompanied  by 
2.OQ0  "  Almains,"  under  Martin  Schwarz,  a 
German  general—landed  at  Fouldry  in  Lan> 
oashire,  they  found  no  assistance.  With  the 
excejgbion  of  a  small  company  of  English,  under 
Sir  Thomas  Brougbton,  the  rebels  marched 
all  the  way  to  York  witJiout  gaining  a  single 
adherent.  A  determined  att^k  on  Newark 
was  resolved  upon.  Henry  decided  upon  an 
immediate  battle,  and  with  that  object  took 
np  a  position  between  the  enemy's  camp  and 
Newark.  Thereupon  the  Earl  of  Lincoln 
advanced  to  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  where 
on  the  following  day,  Jime  18,  1487,  the 
battle  was  fought.  Three  hours  elapsed  before 
victory  appetued  to  incline  either  way. 
Finally  the  rebels  were  utterly  defeated,  and 
nearly  all  their  leaders  perished,  the  slaughter 
being  especially  great  among  the  German 
and  _  Iriui  mercenaries.  Among  the  few 
survivors  of  the  carnage  were  Simnel  and 
Simon.  Their  lives  were  spared  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  Simon  was  imprisoned  for  life, 
but  Simnel  was  contemptuously  taken  into  the 
TO>'al  service  as  a  scullion.  Later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  a  falconer.  We  have  no  record 
at  the  date  of  his  death. 

Baoon,  Lift  ofBmiry  T7T. 

Singapore,  an  island  off  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  bought 
by  Bx  Stamford  Raffles  on  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1819 ;  in  1826  its  poaseasion 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  government.  In 
1867  Singapore  was  transferred  from  the 
control  of  the  Indian  government  to  that  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  made  the  seat  of 
gnvenunent  for  all  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  area  of  the  island  is  206  square  miles. 
The  city  at  its  southern  extremity  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  as  the  entrepdt  of  the  HaUy 
Peninsula,  with  a  population  of  100,000. 

Sinkinsf  Fund,  The,  is  a  fund  collected 
with  the  object  of  paying  off  some  part  of  the 
national  debt.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
acheme  for  a  mnking  fund  in  Enghsh  history 
was  that  of  the  younger  Pitt.  In  1764  that 
winiitir  found  Uiat  peace, 


and  commercial  prosperity  had  brought  the 
revenues  into  a  very  flourishing  condition. 
He  had  a  surplus  of  one  million,  and,  alarmed 
at  the  immense  development  of  the  debt,  he 
proposed  that  the  surplus  should  be  put  aside 
at  compound  interest,  and  the  proceeds  ulti- 
mately devoted  to  the  diminution  of  the  debt. 
He  directed  that  a  million  should  be  laid  aside 
every  year,  apparently  under  the  belief  that 
every  year  would  produce  a  similar  surplus. 
For  the  flist  few  years  the  plan  was  very 
successful,  bat  the  long  wars  against  revolu- 
tionary Fiance  soon  made  it  necessary  for  the 
nation  to  spend  far  more  than  its  income. 
Yet  nntU  1807  the  million  a  year  was  solemnly 
set  aside  for  the  ^Trying  fund,  although  the 
nation  borrowed  many  millions  at  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  it  could  get  for  the  fund. 
A  belief  in  the  mysterious  wisdom  of  the  step, 
and  of  the  magical  power  of  compound  in- 
terest, blinded  men  to  the  obvious  absurdity 
of  bcnrowing  at  a  lugher  interest  to  lend 
out  at  a  lower  one.  But  in  1807  the  trans- 
parent delusion  of  borrowing  for  the  govern- 
ment from  the  sinking  fund  practically  ended 
the  system.  In  1828  the  whole  m&o.  was 
considered  fallacious,  and  abandoned.  I^ter 
sinking  funds,  with  less  ambitious  objects, 
have  pTOved  fairly  successful,  deainte  the 
temptation  to  shift  the  naticm's  burden  upon 
posterity.  At  present  the  debt  is  being 
steadily  reduced,  among  other  methodfl,  1^  the 
creation  of  terminable  annuities. 
Stanhope,  W'^fPiU- 
Binope,  Thb  Battlb  or.  Tn  1853  a 
squadron  ca  Turkish  ships  was  stationed  at 
Sinone.  The  Russians,  hearing  that  the  Turks 
had  begun  the  war  on  the  Armenian  frontier, 
proceeded  to  attack  them.  The  Sebastopol 
fleet  advanced  in  order  of  battle  into  the 
harbour  of  Sint^  The  Turks  struggled 
gallantly,  and  maintained  the  defence  for  a 
long  time.  In  the  end  they  were  overpowered, 
destroyed,  and  it  was  reported  that  4,000  men 
had  been  killed.  The  tidings  of  this  massacre 

? reduced  the  greatest  excitement  in  England, 
t  brought  the  war  fever,  already  great,  to 
its  height,  and  by  throwing  public  opinion 
strongly  in  favour  of  Lord  Falmerston's  war 
policy,  practically  forced  the  hands  of  the 
ministry,  and  dragged  the  ooontry  into  war. 

Siac  Acts,  Tbb,  were  six  coercive  measures 
passed  in  rapid  soccession  at  a  special 
autumnal  session  of  Parliament  in  1819,  with 
the  object  of  suppressing  the  seditious  spirit 
which  commerciu  depression  and  reactionary 
government  had  excited.  They  were  reepeo- 
nvely  aimed  at  preventing  delay  in  punishing 
riot  and  sedition,  at  preventing  the  training 
of  persona  in  the  use  of  arms  and  military 
evolutions,  at  preventing  and  punishing  sedi- 
tious libels,  at  preventing  seditious  assemblies 
at  empowering  justices  to  senrrh  for  and 
seize  arms,  and  at  extending  the  stamp  duty, 
and  imposing  fnrtharrastrionoiH  CO  the  pre*. 
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Owing  to  their  severity  and  coeroire  cha- 
racter the  Six  Acta  were  violently  opposed  by 
some  of  the  Whigs  and  the  Biidicals;  but 
were  supported  by  the  whole  atren^th  o(  the 
govenunent  and  the  Tories. 

a  W^I«,  SM.  tff  Jhv.  tkum  laUt  Xar- 
tiiwaa.  HM     eiu  PfOM. 

Biz  AftiolsiL  Thi  Statutb  of,  passed 
in  1539,  marks  bee;inaing  of  the  re- 
actionary period  that  continued  until  the 
close  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign.  It  enumerated 
precisely  and  clearly  six  |>ointB  of  medieval 
doctrine  and  practice  which  the  Protestants 
had  begun  to  assail,  and  imposed  severe 
penalties  on  all  who  would  not  accept  them, 
'llie  first  article  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
transnbstantiaUon.  Those  denying  this  were 
to  be  burnt.  If  the  other  five  articleB  were 
impeached  the  penalties  were,  for  first  offence, 
confiscation  of  property,  for  the  second,  exe- 
cution as  a  felon.  The  five  articles  declared 
(2)  that  commonion  in  both  kinds  was  un- 
seceflsary ;  (3)  that  priests  ought  not  to  marry; 
(4)  that  the  vows  of  chastity  ought  to  be 
observed  in  both  sexes;  (6)  that  private 
masBes  were  allowable ;  (6)  that  auricular  con- 
fession was  necessary.  This  sanguinary  Act, 
called  by  the  Froteeiants^  "  the  whip  with  six 
strings,"  continued  in  force  for  the  rest  of 
Henry's  reign. 

J.  H.  BloBt,  EM.  of  tht  R^rmttbmt  Bame^ 
But.  i^thi  Jttfbnwt^ ;  Vnude,  HUL  q^Aig. 

Skinner  ▼.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany, Cabb  op.  Skinner  was  a  private 
merchant  in  the  rdgn  <tf  Charles  II.,  who 
finding  that  the  India  Company,  at  a  time 
when  the  Indian  trade  was  open,  molested 
him  in  his  business,  and  took  away  from  him 
an  island  bought  &om  a  native  prince,  peti- 
tioned the  king  to  give  him  that  redress  which 
he  could  not  get  in  the  ordinary  coorts. 
Charles  handed  the  affair  over  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  Company  when  called  upon 
to  defend  itself  pleaded  its  jurisdiction. 
This,  however,  was  overruled,  and  £5,000 
damages  were  awarded  Skinner.  The 
Company  then  petitioned  the  Commons,  who 
bad  alrwdy  some  disputes  with  the  Upper 
House.  They  resolved  that  the  Lords  had 
acted  illegalhr  in  depriving  the  Company  of 
the  benefit  of  the  law  courts.  The  Lords,  in 
return,  voted  the  Commons*  reoeption  of  a 
"  scandalous  petition  "  against  them  a  breach 
of  privilege.  A  furious  quarrel  ensued. 
Two  oonferenoes  of  the  Houses  cmly  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  At  last  the  Oommons  voted 
SVTTiTior  into  cnstody  ita  violating  their 
privil^es,  and  the  Lords  in  return  imprisoned 
tind  fined  Sir  6.  Barnardiston,  the  chainnan 
oi  the  India  Company.  The  king,  by  succes- 
sive adjournments  for flfteenmonths,  attempted 
in  vain  to  appease  the  quarrel.  When  the 
Honses  again  met  they  took  it  up  at  onoe,  but 
aa  the  Lords  bad  let  out  Barnardiston,  the 
Cosmnons  were  slightly  appeased.  Both 


Houses  passed  bills  oensnrin^  the  other  aids, 
which  were  fwomptly  rejected  by  the  other 
Houses.  At  last  the  king's  advice  to  both 
Houses  to  end  the  dispute,  end  erase  all 
reference  to  it  in  their  journals,  ended  oae  of 
the  most  important  dilutes  in  English 
history  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houtea 
As  the  Lords  never  again  claimed  an  originsl 
jurisdiction  in  civil  suits,  the  victory  maybe 
said  to  have  rested  with  the  Commons. 

HalUm,  Cmtt.  BUL  ;  HataeU,  IWdMit*. 

Skippon,  Philip  {d.  1660),  served  in  the 
wars  in  Holland,  and  rose  &om  the  ranks  by  his 
services.  Clarendon  deecribes  him  as  *'  a  nan 
of  order  and  sobriety,  and  untainted  with  any 
of  those  vices  which  the  officers  of  that  army 
were  exercised  in."  In  1641  hewasCqrtainat 
the  Artillery  Garden,  and  was  on  Jan.  10, 164S, 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  sergeant-major^ 
general,  to  command  the  city  train-bands,  and 
the  guftrd  to  be  raised  for  the  protection  of 
Parliament.  He  served  as  sergeant-major, 
general  under  Essex  as  long  as  that  fjeneral 
retained  his  ctmunand.  In  »Bpt.,  1644,  ne  was 
left  by  Essex  in  command  of  the  anny  whidi 
was  cooped  up  in  Cornwall,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  cut  their  way  out  at  all  costs,  is 
the  horse  had  done,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  council  of  war,  and  forced  to  capituhite. 
In  1645  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  New  Hodel,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
In  April,  1647,  he  was  voted  the  command  ot 
the  army  destined  for  Ireland,  and  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  reconcile  the  army  and 
the  Parliament.  Skippon  disapproved  oi  the 
king's  execution,  ana  refused  to  sit  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  but  became  a  member 
of  the  first  Council  of  Stato,  sat  in  the  Par- 
liaments of  1664  and  1666,  acted  as  one  of 
Cromwell's  major-generals,  entered  hie  Privy 
Council,  and  accepted  a  seat  in  his  House  of 
Lords.  He  died  either  just  before,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  B^storation. 

Slavery,  AsoLrnoN  of.  Slavery  in  Eng- 
land is  of  very  ancient  standing.  It  exieted 
as  an  institution  among  the  Saxons  as  well  as 
the  Celta.  Among  the  former  the  sbiTee 
conmsted  chiefly  of  captives  taken  in  wir,  v 
of  members  of  the  subject  race.  fTHSow.] 
After  the  Conquest,  the  distinct  slave  chus 
ceased  to  exist,  and  was  merged  with  the 
lower  class  of  ceorls  into  the  general  body 
of  villeins.  [Villbnaob.]  Though  tlu 
Church  had  early  succeeded  in  puttisg 
an  end  to  the  traffic  in  English  alsTsi 
(0.^.,  by  the  canons  of  the  Council  oC 
1102),  slavery  itself  in  England  was  nefsr 
abolic^ed  by  any  positive  enactment.  Tbe 
decision,  therefore,  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
the  case  of  the  negro  Somerset  (1772),  that 
slavery  could  not  exist  in  Engluid,  had  ne 
legal  foundation,  and  merely  reflected  the 
pnUie  opiniwi  of  tlie  tima  Negro  davety  in 
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j&i^iah  ooloniee  was  not,  however,  touched 
by  this  decision.  It  was  of  (xanpaiatively 
recent  growth;  the  first  importation  of 
negroes  to  America  is  said  to  have  been 
made  hj  the  Fortugnoso  in  1603,  and  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe  took  port  in 
the  trade  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  any  share 
in  the  "New  World.  Among  EngUahmen,  the 
name  of  the  adventurer  John  HawldnB,  who 
made  his  first  voyage  in  lo62,  is  especially 
associated  with  the  beginning  of  the  trade. 
The  merchants  of  Bristol  long  had  an  evil 
fame  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  most  sab- 
stantial  advantages  which  England  gained  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  the  Aseiento,  which 
gmva  it  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  skves  to 
the  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 

The  movement  for  the  abolition  of  t^e 
slave  trade  was  started  by  Thomas  Clarkson, 
some  ten  years  after  the  Somerset  decision. 
His  efforts  were  aaaisted  by  the  Society  of 
FriendB  and  by  individual  philanthropists 
such  as  Zachary  Macftulay,  xa^er  at  the 
historian,  and,  above  all,  Wilberforce.  In 
1792  Wilberforce  gained  the  support  of  Pitt, 
and  a  motion  was  carried  in  ^e  House  of 
Commons  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
trade.  But,  though  something  mw  done  to 
iesaen  the  atrocities  of  "  the  middle  passage," 
biUs  prohibiting  the  trade  itself  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  the  West  Indian  interest. 
In  1805  the  first  step  was  gained  by  the  issue . 
of  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  t^e  traffic 
with  colonies  acquired  during  the  war,  and  in 
1806  a  bill  was  passed  against  tiie  bwling  in 
Blavea  by  Britidi  subjects  either  with  these 
colonies  or  with  foreign  possesnona.  Thus 
the  traf&o  with  the  older  British  possessions 
was  still  allowed;  but. this  also  was  at  last 
abolished  by  the  General  Abolition  Bill  in 
1807.  For  a  few  years  offenders  against  the 
Act  were  liable  only  to  fine,  but  in  1811  slave 
trading  was  created  a  felony  ponishable  with 
fourteen  years'  imprisonment;  in  1824  it  was 
declared  pinu^  and  pnajshable  with  death, 
but  in  1837  thu  was  wte^  to  transportation 
for  life. 

The  success  of  this  movement  enoonraged 
its  supporters  to  go  on  to  demand  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  dominions. 
For  some  years  they  made  no  progress ;  bat 
in  1828  Canning,  though  he  rmoaed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  one  of  prmsing  importance, 
gave  his  support  to  resolutions  declaring  that 
it  was  expedient  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  order  to  fit  them  for  freedom. 
In  consequence,  a  government  circular  was 
issued  to  the  West  Indian  Islands  directing 
that  women  should  no  longer  be  flogged,  nor 
tiie  whip  used  in  the  flelda.  It  was  greeted 
with  sullen  discontent,  and  some  of  the 
planters  began  to  talk  of  declaring  themselves 
mdependent.  In  Demerara  the  negroes,  be- 
lieving that  the  English  government  had  set 
tham  free,  and  being  prohibited  to  attend 
church,  rose  in  xebeUim,  but  without  violence. 


The  rising  was  put  down ;  and  a  missionary, 
John  Smith,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
insurrection,  but  who  had  done  much  to 
civilise  the  slaves,  was  tried  by  court-martial 
and  died  in  prison.  The  real  meaning  of  his 
prosecution  was  shown  by  the  complaint  in 
the  planters'  paper  that,  '*  to  address  a  pro- 
miscuous audience  of  black  or  coloured  people, 
bond  and  free,  by  the  endearing  appellation 
of  'my  bretliren  and  asters'  is  what  can 
nowhere  be  heard  except  in  Providence 
ChapeL"  The  news  of  Smith's  martyrdom 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  abolitionist  move- 
ment in  England.  In  182&— 26  Protectors  of 
Slaves  were  appointed  by  orders  in  council  to 
watch  over  their  interests,  and  in  1827  one  of 
these  protectors  gained  the  recognition  of 
the  right  of  a  slave  to  purchase  his  liberty. 
Finally,  iu  1833,  the  great  Emancipation  Act 
was  pa^ed.  After  Aug.  I,  1834,  all  children 
under  six  years  of  age  became  free  at  once ; 
field  slaves  wero  to  serve  their  present  masters 
as  '*  appr6nti(»d  labourers "  for  seven  years, 
and  house  slaves  for  five,  and  after  that  were 
to  become  free ;  those  terms  were  shortened 
by  subsequent  enactinent.  Twenty  million 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  to  the  planters  as 
compensati<m.  It  may  be  added  that  from 
181fi  onward,  Igpgli^ih  influence  caused  the 
other  European  nations  and  Broul  to  jnrohibit 
the  slave  trade,  and  to  xecogtaae  a  mutual 
right  of  search. 

ClarksoD,  Bid.  ^th$  JhOiium  (1834) ;  Kartd- 
neaa,  Hitt.  <ffth«  Pm«,  bk.  ii.,  ohap.  6,  bk.  It., 

oh- a.  [W.J.  A.] 

SUngsby,  Sm  Hbhst,  of  Scriven, 
in  the  county  of  York,  represented  Snares- 
borough  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  followed 
the  king  to  York.  He  fought  at  Wetherly, 
Marston  Moot,  Naseby,  and  other  battlea,  in 
the  Royalist  ranks.  In  16fi6  he  entered  into 
negotiations  with  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Hull  for  surrendering  it  to  the  Boyalista.  For 
this  he  was  tried  by  a  high  court  of  justice 
in  1658,  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  His 
execution  took  place  June  8,  1658. 

ZHaiy  of  Str  Hmry  SUngafcy,  ed.     Paraons,  1SS6. 

SmsUey,  Joun,  was  the  servant  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  who,  in  1575,  was 
arrested  for  debt.  The  Commons  sent  their 
sergeant  to  deliver  him,  "  after  sundry 
reasons,  ai^uments,  and  disputations."  But 
discovering  that  Smalley  had  fraudulently 
contrived  his  arrest  to  get  the  debt  cancelled, 
he  was  committed  and  fined.  His  case  is 
interesting  as  showing  privilege  of  Parliament 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  able  even  to  protect 
the  servants  of  members.  A  statute  of  Oeoi^ 
III.,  however,  took  away  this  unnecessary  and 
invidious  immunity. 

Hallam,  Cotut.  Bitt. ;  Hatsell.  Pr«ariaiita. 

Sinvrwiok,  a  bay  and  peninsula  in  E^ny, 
was  the  scene  of  the  landing  in  July,  1629, 
of  a  Papal  legate  and  JoniM  Eitwnanricis 
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who  built  a  fort  there.  Next  year  the  fort 
was  enlarged  and  made  the  head-quarters 
of  about  800  Italian  and  Spanish  soldiers, 
sent  to  support  the  Catholic  cause  in  Inland. 
Fronde,  BM.  of  Eng.,  toL  xl. 

Smith,  Admiral  Bik  Sidkbt  (i.  1766,  4. 

1S41),  entered  the  aqvy  at  an  early  age,  to- 
wards tho  end  of  the  American  War.  During 
the  long  peace  which  followed,  he  served 
in  the  Swedish  navy  against  Rutisia.  He 
afterwards  served  at  Toulon,  was  for  two  years 
imprisoned  in  iVarnw,  and  subsequently  made 
his  greatest  mark  in  history  by  bis  defence 
of  Acre  in  1798  against  Bonaparte.  He 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  EI  Arish  with  Eleber, 
but  the  government  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  He  was  constantly  employed  on 
various  services  till  the  end  of  the  war. 

Bmitii,  Sir  Thomas  {b.  1614,  d.  1S77),  an 
eminent  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Que<>n 
Elizabeth.  At  Cambridge  he  was  in  early 
life  the  associate  of  Cheke  in  promoting  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  also  of  cinl  law,  which 
he  atodied  at  Padua.  A  zealous  friend  of 
the  Reformation,  he  took  deacon's  orders, 
became  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  was  made  by 
Somerset  Provost  of  Eton,  and  in  1648  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Disgraced  under  Mary,  he 
was  restored  by  Elizabeth  to  his  deanery, 
sent  on  various  important  missiona,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  assistant  secretary  to 
Ceol,  with  whose  policy  he  sympathised.  He 
wrote  besides  other  works,  a  book  on  the 
English  Commonwealth,  which  is  interesting 
as  keeping  up  the  constitutional  tradition 
even  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  depression  of 
English  liberty. 

StrTpe,  AnnaU. 

Bmollvti,  Tobias  {b.  1721,  d.  1771),  the 
eminent  novelist,  published  in  1768  a  Hiitory 
of  England  from  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar 
to  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Written 
witlun  fourteen  months,  this  history  has 
naturally  no  pretensions  to  pennanent  Talue, 
and  the  old  custom  of  printing  the  latter  part 
as  a  continuatiDn  of  Hume,  has  perhaps 
unduly  raised  its  literary  reputation.  Still, 
with  all  its  faults,  vigorous  writing  and 
clear  delineation  of  character  give  Smollett's 
hiatoy  some  email  place  in  literature.  Smol- 
lett was  a  strong  Tory,  edited  a  Tory  review 
called  the  Crit^  Jttpim,  and  defended  Bute 
agahirt  Wilkes. 

SotmumtTHB  Battle  of  (Feb.  10, 1646), 
was  fought  during  the  first  Sikh  War.  The 
Sikhs  hAd  entrenched  themselves  in  semi- 
circular fortifications  with  the  Sutlej  as 
their  base,  and  their  outer  Line  surrounded 
by  a  deep  ditch.  Tho  ramparts  were  de- 
fended by  sixty-seven  pieces  of  h^avy  ord- 
nance and  26,000  soldiers  of  the  Khalsa.  A 
bridge  of  boats  united  this  encampment  with 
and^er  aoroas  the  river  where  heavy  guns 


had  also  been  planted  which 
the  left  bank.  On  the  10th  Sir  Ungfr  Qoagh 
moved  his  army  in  three  divisions,  me 
main  attack  being  led  against  the  weston 
comer,  which  was  weakest.  The  plan  wu 
to  draw  the  Sikhs  to  ^e  sham  attacks  of  the 
centre  and  right,  and  effect  an  entrance  st 
the  west,  thus  turning  the  whole  entrench- 
ment and  rendering  the  guns  useless.  After 
an  ineffective  though  terrific:  fire  on  both 
sides,  the  main  division  advanced  at  a  ran, 
leaped  the  ditch,  and  mounted  the  rampart 
The  guns  were  instantly  turned  on  ibe  t^kha, 
who  now  concentrated  their  attack  on  tbia 
part  and  turned  their  gans  in  the  interior  on 
the  assailants.  A  furious  hand-to-hand 
struggle  ensued ;  but  the  gallant  charges  of  the 
English  centre  and  right  drew  oB  many  of 
the  Sikhs ;  the  entrenchment  was  pierced  in 
three  places,  and  the  Sikhs  were  driven  head- 
long to  the  river,  where,  finding  the  bridge 
broken,  they  plunged  in  and  perished  by 
hundreda.  Horse  artillery  was  brought  w 
along  the  river,  and  its  cannonade  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  The  loss  of 
the  Sikhs  was  estimated  at  8,000,  our  own  st 
2,383  ;  but  the  victory  was  complete. 
Gnnningbam,  Stthf . 

SOC,  or  Soko,  is  a  word  of  very  different 
meanings.  Ori^nallyit  seems  to  have  meant, 
in  Anglo-Saxon  law,  a  sanctTiary  or  place  of 
refuge;  but  it  came  to  be  applied  to  any 
privilege  or  ratemption  granted  by  the  kiog 
to  a  subject,  and  eventimlly  the  territory  or 
precinct  within  which  these  privileges  coold 
be  exercised.  From  "  soc  "  m  the  sense  of 
privilege  or  franchise  is  derived  the  tenn 
"socage"  (q.v.),  because  land  held  by  that 
tenure  was  exempt  from  all  services  except 
those  specified  and  enumerated.  The  word 
is  also  used  in  the  technical  phrase,  "  aao  and 
soc"  (q.v.), 

Tbnpe,  Jnfffe-SawK  Lam  ;  Kemtde,  Sospm. 

BootfO  was  a  tenure  of  lands  characterised 
by  the  Hzedness  of  the  service  due  from  it. 
ITiere  were  three  kinds  of  socage — free  and 
common  socage,  socage  in  ancient  tenure,  and 
socage  in  base  tenure.  The  latter  sorts  can 
only,  however,  be  improperly  called  socage. 
The  latter  is  the  same  as  copyhold,  the  fonner 
aa  tenure  in  ancient  demesne.  The  Act 
12  Car.  II.,  c  24,  which  abolished  knight 
service,  made  free  socage,  except  in  the  cms 
of  portions  of  the  Church  lands  still  held  in 
frank-almoign,  the  universal  land  teanie 
in  England.  The  socager  was  bonnd  to 
fealty,  and  to  attendance  at  the  loid'a 
courts.    [Land  Tknirb.] 

Socman  (Sochshanki-s)  was  a  tenant  in 
socage.  Originally  it  meant  a  man  who  ii 
bound  to  pay  suit  to  a  eoken. 

Solebay,  The  Battle  op  (1666),  'waa 
fought  br  the  English  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Vork,  and  the  Botok 
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nnder  Admiral  Opdam.  The  "RwgK^h  were 
conqtletely  victoriooB,  only  loanv  Mie  ahip 
and  about  700  men,  while  on  the  I)utch  side 
dghteen  ships  and  7,000  men  were  lost, 
among  the  latter  being  Opdam  himself.  Sole- 
hay  is  on  the  Saflolk  ooast  near  Lowestoft. 

Solicitor  -  Oonorml.  The  Soliciting 
General  is  on  aaeistant  to  the  Attomey- 
Genetal  (4. v.).  The  earliest  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  office  of  solicitor  to  the  king 
occurs  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  before  that  reign 
there  was  no  snch  officer.  In  the  reign  of 
Maiy,  Bokeby,  and  in  the  rngn  of  Elisabrth, 
T.  Eleming,  and  in  the  rei^  ^  James  I., 
Doderidge,  were  severally  dischargod  from 
the  office  of  Serjeant,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  capable  of  serving  the  crown  in  the  capa- 
city of  Solioitor-GeneraL 

Fo«^I>tMo/»MJiMl«M,voLiT.,p.888:  ICu- 
niBfaBdOranics'sJiqwrU,  jbSSB,  ark  Attonu^ 

GfMFOL 

SolmM,  CoDifT  or  U.  169S),  was  one  of 
the  Dutch  favooritea  of  William  III.  He 
occupied  Whitehall  in  favour  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  guards  of  James  11.  retiring 
before  him.  He  commanded  the  Dutch 
troops  during  William's  campaign  in  Ireland, 
and  led  the  cbai^  across  the  stream  at  the 
battle  of  tiia  Boym.  On  William.*i  departore 
for  England  he  was  left  for  a  abort  -wbSa  in 
command.  He  commanded  the  tro(^ 
at  the  iMttle  of  Steinkirk,  and  his  failure  to 
support  Mackay's  division  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  cause  of  that  defeat.  The  out- 
cry against  him  was  great,  and  Fariiament 
commented  severely  on  his  condnot.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Landen,  and  fell  alive 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  "  Solmes," 
says  Macanlay,  "  thongh  he  was  said  by  those 
who  knew  him  well  to  have  some  nluable 
qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate 
soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as 
a  foreigner.  His  demeanonr  was  anoganti 
his  temper  ungovernable." 

Bmnt,  Hilt.  V  Mt  Om  Jtm$r  Maoaalsy, 

Bolwaj  Kom,  Ths  Battm  or  (Deo.  14, 
1542),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch 
army,  which  was  about  to  invade  England,  at 
the  hands  of  some  500  borderers  hraded  by 
Thomas  Dacre  and  John  Masgrave.  The 
attack  was  made  when  the  Scotch  were 
quarrelling  amongst  themselves  about  the 
appointment  of  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  erf  the 
^Tonrites  of  James  V.,  to  the  (^Boe  <^  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Solway  Umb  is  jnst  on 
the  Engli#h  side  cA  the  Esk. 

Buxton,  HM.  ^^SsoOciid  i  TmiSm,  Bid.  efEng, 

MaauatiaAf  Lord  of  Abotix»  married  the 
danghter  of  Olaf,  King  of  Man,  and  eqKKiBed 
the  cause  of  Malcolm  HaoHeth,  invading 
Scotland  in  oonjanction  with  the  sons  of 
Ualeolm  (Nov.,  1168).   In  1166  he  was  at 


war  with  Godred,  the  Norw^ifin  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  in  1164  again  attadced  Scotland ; 
be  was,  however,  defeated  ami  killed  at 
Benfrew.  He  represents  the  Caltio  reaction 
which  succeeded  on  the  Norte  conqoest  of 
the  Hebrides.  The  Lords  of  the  Isles  fenced 
their  deacent  from  him. 
Bksiw,  OriUo  SMtlsMtf. 

Soman,  John.  Lord  (A.  IU9,  d.  1746), 
was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and 
became  a  barrister.   At  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops  he  pleaded  as  their  junior  counsel, 
and  made  a  short  but  weighty  speech  in  their 
favour.    Tosethw  with  Mont^e  he  took 
his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Convention 
Parliament.   At  the  conference  between  the 
Lords  and  Commons  he  maintained  that  James 
bad  "  abdicated  "  the  throne.    He  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Right.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  appointed  SolicitoT'Oeneral.   In  1090 
he  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
considering  the  rights  of  those  corporations 
who  had  nnfeited  their  charters  in  the  last 
two  reigns.  He  conducted  the  |«o8ecuti<m  of 
the  laoobite  conspirators  Preston  and  Aiditon 
with  great  moderation.   In  1692  he  became 
Attorney-General,   and  subsequently  Lord 
Keeper    of    the   Privy  Seal.  Meanwhile 
William  was  gradually  discarding  Tories  and 
forming  a  unlted'Whig  ministry.   It  was  led 
by  the  Jtmto  consisting  of  Somers,  Halifax, 
Russell,  and  Wharton.   In  1695  the  axrange- 
mente  for  the  restoration  of  the  currency  were 
placed  in  his  hands.   Next  year  the  Whig 
ministry  was  triompbantlv  established,  and 
he  was  made  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1697,  when 
Parlianuot  widied  to  reduce  the  standing 
army,  Somers  wrote  a  treatise,  known  as 
the  Sabmemjf  X^ttfr,  in  which,  while  he  con- 
demned a  rtanding  army,  he  approved  <^  a 
temporary  army  annually  fixed  by  Parliament. 
By  Somers'  advioe  William  agreed  to  the  Bill 
for  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Butthecoun- 
try  was  ta[ddly  becoming  discontented.  In 
1697  Somets  was  assailed  for  complicity  in  the 
piracies  of  Kidd,  because  he  had  subscribed 
to  the  expedition  Kidd  proposed  to  start 
against  piracy.   Again  attacked  on  the  ques- 
tion of  grants  of  crown  lands,  he  and  his 
colleagues  were  compelled  to  retire  in  1700. 
In  1701  he  was  impeached  for  his  share  in  the 
Partition  Treaties  and  in  Kidd's  mifldeeds; 
but  the  Commons  decHned  to  appear  before 
the  Whig  majority  of  the  Lords,  who  there* 
upon  declared  htm  acquitted.   The  acoemoa 
of  Anne  deprived  him  for  some  years  of  any 
hope  of  a  return  to  power;  but  in  1707 
he  joined,  with  other  members  of  the  Junto, 
the  Godcdt^iin  ministry  as  President  of  the 
ConnoiL  He  fell  with  the  ministry,  and  soon 
alter  was  attacked  by  paralysiB,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  political  activi^.   Tet,  on  the 
accession  of  George,  Somers  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  given  a  seatin  theCalunet. 
"In  his  public  capacity,"  atys  Archdeacon 
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Coxe,  "  Lord  8ometfl  was  a  trae  patriot. 
Uf  the  real  Whigs  he  was  the  only  one  who 
posaeased  the  favour  of  William.  Though  con- 
stitutionally impetuous  and  irritable,  he  had  so 
far  conqaered  nature  as  to  master  the  more* 
ments  of  his  ardent  spirit  at  the  time  when 
his  mind  was  agitated  by  contending  passions. 
His  elocation  was  powuful,  perspicuous,  and 
manly ;  his  reasoning  clear  and  powerfol.  As 
a  lawyer  he  attentively  studied  uie  prindidea 
of  the  eonatitation.  Nor  were  his  acquire- 
ments  confined  to  internal  relations;  he 
attentively  studied  foreign  affiiirs,  and  was 
profoundly  versed  in  diplomatic  buaineae,  as 
well  as  in  the  political  interests  of  Europe." 
This  ohoracter,  though  from  a  Whig  source, 
is  only  a  UtUe  too  sh^ang  praise  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  Revolntion  q>och. 
Goira.  Horlborffufh;  Hacanlar,  EisL  of  Xnn. ; 
CampbeU,  CtwtetOon;  Haddock.  Lift  of 
SonMTi;  Qadkwuj,  Bmwh  m  L^t  and  ^wraet«r 
oSaoTMn,  [S.  J.  L.] 

Bomenwti  Eduund  Bbacfokt,  Duks  of 

g.  1456},  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
orset,  and  grandson  of  John  of  Gaunt.  He 
fought  in  the  French  wars,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  battle 'of  Beauj^.  In  1447  he 
was  made  Lieutenant  of  Fraace,  bataoted  very 
feebly  in  this  capacity.  Under  his  rale  the 
whole  of  Normandy  was  loot.  He  retcaned 
to  England  in  1450,  and  was  at  onoe  made 
High  Constable,  and  succeeded  Suffolk  as 
chiflf  minister  and  opponent  of  the  Doke  ol 
York.  In  1452  the  Duke  of  York  brought 
forward  a  series  of  charges  against  Somerset, 
■ccodng  him  of  the  loaa  oi  Nonnaady,  of 
embesstonont  of  pahlio  money,  and  oUter 
offences.  Things  seemed  on  the  vrarge  of 
civil  war  when  a  compromise  was  effected, 
and  for  a  time  the  charges  against  Somerset 
were  dropped.  At  the  end  of  1453  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  made  a  fresh  attack  upon  him, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  imivuKmed.  He 
remained  in  [aisim  for  more  than  a  year> 
daring  which  the  Yorkists  were  in  the  as- 
ooidant,  bat  in  the  beginning  of  1455  he  was 
released  and  restored  to  office.  York  pro- 
tested against  this,  and  raised  an  army,  with 
which  he  marched  towards  London ;  he  was 
met  by  the  royalists  at  St.  Albans,  whwe  be 
was  completely  rictinioas,  and  Somenet  was 
•mimg  fhoee  who  were  slain. 
Somenwi,  Editond  Bbattfort,  Dukb  or 

{A.  1471),  was  the  son  of  Henry  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  On  the  restoration  of 
Henry  VI.  he  was  restored  to  his  dukedom, 
and  commanded  the  archers  at  the  iMtUe  of 
Bamet.  He  was  subeqiwntly  in  command  at 
Tewkesbory,  whore  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
beheaded.  With  him  expired  the  male  line 
of  the  BeanfortB. 

SomexMtp  Heitbt  Bbattfobt,  Duks  of 
{d.  1463),  fought  in  the  Frentdi  wars,  and  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  at  the  battle  of  Towton. 
After  the  defeat,  he  escaped  to  Scotland,  but 
was  sabeequenUy  pardoned  by  Edwd  IV. 


Henry  having  once  more  joined  the  Laocas. 
trians,  he  was  taken  priaoner  in  the  battle  of 
Hexham  and  beheaded. 

Somnmt,  Edwasd  Sbtvoub,  Dckx  of 
{d.  1662),  Lord  Protects  of  England,  rose 
into  importance  with  the  maniage  <n  his  mster, 
Jane  Seymour,  to  Heory  VIII.*  in  1636. 
Henoeforward  he  became  one  (rf  the  leaden  ol 
the  Reformed  party  at  the  court,  and  was 
constantly  employed  in  military  and  adminis- 
trative  services,  in  which  he  displayed  con- 
siderable capeu^ty.   He  was  created  Earl  of 
Hertford  (1637).    In  1644  he  was  sent  into 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  oq>- 
tured  and  sacked  Edinbor^  and  Leith 
(May,  1644).   Immediately  anerwardB  Hot- 
ford  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  wen 
transported  to  Calais  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  France,  and  met  with  some  successes 
near  Boulogne.    In  the  closing  year  of 
Henry's  reign  S^monr  was  aotirdy  em- 
ployed in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the 
Howards,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  Snrrmr, 
his  great  rival,  was  put  to  death,  and  Korf<uk 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.    By  Henry 
VIII. 's  will  Hertford  was  appointed  one  <u 
the  council  of  sixteen  executors.   But  the 
will  was  immediately  set  aside,  and  Hertford 
(now  created  Duke  ca  Somerset)  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  and  Protector  of  the 
Kingdom.   Afleetandarmy  having  been  col- 
lected to  assist  the  Protestants  in  Scotland,  and 
force  on  the  marriage  between  Edward  VI.  and 
the  young  Queen  Mary,  Somerset  at  the  head 
of  a  groat  army  invaded  Scotland,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Pinkie  (Sept  10,  1547),  with  the 
result)  bowevw,  of  compl^dy  alienating  the 
Scots,  and  hastening  the  maniage  cmtnct 
between  Mary  and  the  Dauphin  of  Fiance. 
In  France  the  Protector  was  oUiged  to  re- 
open the  war,  and  bis  forces  were  worsted  in 
several  actions  near  Boulogne.    In  home 
affairs  it  was  ^e  aim  of  Somerset  and  his 
foUoweie  in  the  council  to  push  on  the  Ref<»- 
mation  as  speedily  as  possible.   A  com[dete 
Bnglidh  service  book  was  drawn  up  [Putkk 
BookI,  and  the  first  Act  of  TTnifmmity  wu 
passea  (1549).   At  t^e  same  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  reverse  the  arbitrary  government 
of  Henry  VUL's  reign.     But  Somerset's 
own  conduct  was  in  some  respects  more 
arbiteuy  than  that  of  the  late  king.  In 
1649  the  Protector's  brother,  Lord  Seymour 
of  Sudel^,  was  engaged  in  dedgna  for  orer- 
tuming  Somerset's  government,  and  getting 
the  guardianship  of  the  king  and  kingdcHn 
himself.    A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  broaght 
against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  of  treason 
imd  executed  without  being  allowed  the  op- 
portunity of  speaking  in  his  own  defence 
(1549).   Sranerset  also  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  the  social  dlstressea  of  the  kingdom, 
and  issued  a  commission  to  inquire  into  than. 
The  reealt,  however,  was  only  that  (tf  in- 
creaiing  popular  excitement  uid  of  Toanng 
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the  enmity  of  the  whole  body  of  the  new 
nobility  who  had  profited  by  the  recent 
ohangee.  In  1649  a  rebellion  of  an  agrarian 
character  broke  out  in  Norfolk,  while  another 
in  Covonahire  was  caused  by  the  advance  of 
the  Reformation.  Somerset  displayed  no 
vigour  in  sappressing  the  insurrections,  while 
his  rivals  in  the  eouaal  acted  with  enm^. 
John  Dudley,  Eaxl  of  Warwick,  his  ^rincipu 
opponent,  put  down  the  Norfolk  rising  with 
much  severity,  and  at  once  gained  great  in- 
fluence in  the  council.  Somenet  attempted 
to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  by  declaring  the 
council  treasonable ;  bnt  he  was  compelled 
to  Bobmit  to  the  majority,  and  to  resign  the 
Protectorship  (1649).  He  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  bnt  released  in  February,  1660.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  gradually  regain- 
ing influence,  with  the  failure  of  the  council's 
administration.  Northumbeiiand  (Warwick), 
afraid  of  his  designs,  had  him  seima  and  triBd 
for  treason  and  felony.  He  was  found  guilty 
on  the  latter  indictment  and  executed  (Jan. 
22,  1652).  A  man  of  patriotio  feeing,  and 
much  ability,  Someners  failure  was  diiefly 
due  to  want  of  judgment  and  foreoght. 

Hafward,  W»  and  B»yin  of  JBdward  VI.  ;  Ed- 
wsrd  TI.'s  Journal ;  Mftohyo,  Diary  (Camden 
8oo.) ;  £den,  StaU  qf  th»  Poor.      [g.  J.  L.] 

8oinWfl6t»  Cbableb  Sbtkovr,  Duu  or 
(».  1662,  d.  1746),  mcceeded  to  tha  titles  of  his 
brother  Francis  in  1678.  As  Gentleman  of  ttie 
Bed-chamber  to  James  II.,  he  refused  to  intro- 
dtioe  the  papal  nuncio  at  Windsor,  and  was  in 
consequence  dismissed  from  his  office.  In  1 688 
he  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  appointed 
Preeident  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  departure 
of  William  to  Ireland  was  one  of  the  Lords 
Justices  who  administered  tjie  kingdom.  On 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  created 
Muter  of  the  Horse.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissionerB  for  treating  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland  (1708).  Through  the  influence  of 
hia  wife,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Anne. 
After  being  connected  with  Harley  and  the 
Tories  for  some  years  fl708— 1711),  he  began 
to  intrigue  with  the  Whigs  (17U),  and  was 
in  consequence  diimisBed  frmn  his  office  in 
the  following  year.  Ab  Queen  Anne  lay  on 
her  death-bed,  he  repaired  to  the  council, 
and,  in  con  junction  with  Ai^le,  proposed 
that  the  Lord  Treasorer'B  staff  should  be 
entrusted  to  Shrewsbury.  Thus,  by  taking 
power  out  of  BolinglixtMke'i  hand,  he  did  a 
«reat  service  to  Uie  house  of  Hanovmr.  Before 
Gecnge  arrived  in  England,  Somerset  acted  as 
one  m  the  guardians  of  the  realm.  He  again 
hecame  Muter  of  the  H<nse,  bat  resignea  in 
the  following  year,  and  took  no  impcotant 
part  in  pditics  subsequently. 

Bnmet.  XSd.  tf  Ui  Ova  Timat  Bojm, 
AumdU ;  Btanbc^e,  vfAimt. 

BonllHIilrti,    ROBBBT    CaBX,    GaKL  OF, 

was  descended  from  the  great  border  family 
of  the  Kera  of  FemidiOTst.  As  a  boy  ha 
had  served  James  YI.  ai  a  psg^  a 


short  time  after  that  monarch  became  King 
of  England,  Cair  sooceeded  in  atttsctmg 
his  notice  and  winning  his  favour.  In 
1611  his  creation  aa  ViBcouut  Kochester  made 
him  the  flnt  Scotsman  who  took  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Iiords.  He  was  made  a  Privy 
Cooncillor,  and  though  without  office  and 
igntnaot  of  business,  he  soon  became  the 
confidential  minister  of  James.  About  1613 
he  formed  that  connection  with  Frances 
Howard,  Countess  of  Essex,  which  resulted  in 
her  divorce  from  her  husband,  the  imprison- 
nient  and  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
(q.v.),  her  hosband's  confidant,  and  ultimately 
in  her  marriage  with  Oarr  (Dec.  26),  who  was 
made  Earl  of  Somerset  that  lady  might  not 
lose  in  rank.  Somerset  became  the  tool  of  the 
Howards,  lua  wife's  telaticnu,  and  squandered 
the  immmse  sums  of  money  which  flowed  to 
him  on  every  Bide.  At  last,  a  courtiers'  in- 
trigue a^inst  him  endangered  a  |>ower  preca- 
rious in  its  veiT  nature.  The  drcumrtanoee 
attending  Overbury's  death  were  brought  to 
light.  The  compuoity  of  Somerset  (never 
really  proved)  was  thought  to  be  involved  in 
the  ascertained  guilt  of  his  wife.  In  May, 
1616,  the  countess  was  convicted;  a  week  later 
her  husband  shared  her  &te.  After  a  long 
imprisonment,  Somerset  was  pardoned.  He 
ended  his  life  in  an  obscurity  once  only 
broken  by  a  Star  CSuunber  prosecution. 

8MU  TrioU;  Oaidlaer,  Hitt      Xn^.,  IBOS- 

South.  Afrioan  Colonies.  The 

Cape  Ccdony  was  founded  in  1662  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  remained 
under  the  rule  of  Holland  for  a  considerable 
period,  which  was  marked  by  the  cruel 
oppresaion  of  the  Hottentot  tribes,  and  the 
Texatioos  restrictiiHis  imposed  on  the  Boers. 
The  latter,  in  consequence,  revolted  in  1796, 
hut  the  Prince  of  Orange  gained  the  support 
of  the  Englnh  fleet,  and  the  country  was 
ruled  by  British  governors  until  1802,  when 
it  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens.  Cape  Colony  was,  however,  again 
occupied  by  the  English  in  1806,  and  was 
finally  given  up  by  the  Dutch  government  in 
1816.  The  first  halt  of  the  century  was 
marked  by  the  five  bloody  Kaffir  wars  (1811 — 
1853),  terminated  by  the  erection  of  British 
Kaffraria  into  a  crown  colony,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  Cape  Colony  in  1866,  by 
the  foundation  of  the  settlements  about 
Algoa  Bay  {eirea  1820),  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  1834,  and  by  the  commencement 
of  the  Dutch  exodus.  The  first  party  of 
rebellioas  Boers  crossed  the  Orange  Biver  in 
1836,  and  a  portion  of  them  penetrated  to 
Nat^  where  they  founded  a  republio.  The 
land  occupied  by  the  remainder  was  annexed 
to  the  English  government  in  1848,  under  the 
title  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty.  But 
a  number  of  malcontents,  under  Pretorius, 
having  been  defeated  by  the  ^tish  troopa, 
retreated  still  further  north,  and  founded 
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the  third  Boer  settlement  in  the  TruuTaaL 
These  last  were  gntnted  independence  in 
1852,  and  the  Orange  Biver  Sovereignty 
was  abandoned  by  the  British  two  year*  later, 
and  became  the  Orange  Free  State.  In  the 
Cape  Colony  the  Dutch  landnwt  and  his 
aawssorB  had  been  aboliahed  in  1827,  and 
their  {daoes  had  been  taken  by  a  governor, 
B^^fart  i)y  a  general  and  an  executive  council 
composed  of  government  officials.  An  agita- 
tion, begun  in  I860,  in  consequence  of  an 
unwise  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  to  land  convicts  at  Cape  Town, 
speedily  developed  into  a  movement  in  favour 
<n  free  inatltutionfl.  A  constitution  was 
aooordinj^y  granted  to  the  Cape  Colony  in 
1863,  and  this  has  since  been  nio<£fied 
by  Act  28  Vict.  cap.  5,  and  the  Colonial 
Act,  III.  of  1866,  and  by  the  "Con- 
stitution Ordinance  Amendment  Act "  of  the 
Colonial  Parliament  of  1872.  In  its  final 
{orm,  the  ^vmunrat  is  vested  in  an  execa- 
tive  council,  composed  of  the  goremor  and 
ofi&ce-holders  appointed  by  the  crown  but 
holding  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  0(dcKual 
Parliament,  while  the  l^fialative  power  rests 
with  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-two 
members  elected  for  ten  years,  and  a  Houas 
of  Assembly  of  seventy-two  members  for  the 
districts  and  towns  elected  ibr  five  years.  The 
division  of  the  colony  for  administrative  pur- 
poses into  western  and  eastern  provinces  was 
abolished  in  1873,  and  seven  provinoee  substi- 
tuted. Between  1853  and  1877  there  was  con- 
tinned  peace  with  the  native  races,  and  thejCape 
government  was  occupied  in  works  of  pubUc 
utility,  such  as  the  harbour  breakwater  of 
Table  Bay,  and  the  making  of  various  rail- 
ways, of  which  that  from  Cape  Town  to  Beau- 
fort West  is  the  most  important.  These 
works  caused  the  public  debt  to  increase  with 
startling  rapidity  from  lees  than  a  million  in 
1872  to  over  fifteen  millions  in  1883,  an  in- 
crease that  was  partly  due  also  to  wars  with 
the  natiTO  tribes  of  the  Qalekaa  and  Ghukai 
in  1877  and  1878,  and  the  Basutoa  in  1S80 
and  1881.  Tha  territory  of  the  latter  was 
annexed  in  1868  in  consequence  of  their 
border  warfare  with  the  Boers,  and  in  1874 
and  1875  Qriqualand  East  and  the  Transkei 
lands  of  the  Fingos  and  their  neighbours 
came  under  British  rule.  Griqnaland  West, 
with  ita  dianumd-fidds,  had  become  part  of 
our  oolcmial  empire  in  1872.  Hie  idea  of  the 
federation  of  the  South  African  coloniee,  pro- 
jected while  Lord  Eimberley  was  Secretary 
of  State  (1870 — 74),  was  adopted  by  his  suc- 
cessor. Lord  Carnarvon,  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  sent  out  in  1877  to  arrange  the  settle- 
ment. He  found,  however,  that  his  repre- 
sentations were  coldly  received,  and  vay 
were  definitely  rejected  by  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment in  1880. 

Natal,  which  was  settled,  as  has  been 
said  abore,  by  Been  who  "trekked"  from 
the  Cape  Ouony,  wu  annend  by  the  British 


government  in  1842,  and  erected  into  & 
separate  colony  in  1866.  By  ita  charter  ci 
constitution,  as  modified  in  1875,  1879,  and 
1883,  the  governor  is  assisted  by  an  executive 
oonncil  of  officials  and  two  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  governor  from  the  legisla- 
tive oonncil,  and  a  legislative  council  of 
thirty,  of  whom  seven  are  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  persons  having 
property  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  or  rents 
of  £10.  Owing  to  the  vast  superiority  in 
numbers  of  the  native  over  the  white  popula- 
tion (the  proportiona  being  about  330,000  to 
28,000^,  Natal  has  never  been  in  a  progressivn 
condition.  In  1879  the  TCnglifh  government 
thought  it  exped^nt  to  break  the  power  of 
the  strong  Zulu  tribe,  but  the  victory  of 
Ulundi  was  not  gained  until  our  troops  had 
suffered  a  disastrous  surprise  at  Isandlwana. 
The  attempted  settlement  of  their  country 
by  Sir  Gamet  Wolseley  was  not  a  suoceas, 
and  a  state  antmshy  hat  since  obtained  on 
the  north-east  frontier  of  NataL  That  colony 
was  only  indirectly  affected  by  the  Transvaal 
war,  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  Boers  in 
1880  to  shake  oB  the  yoke  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them  in  1877  ;  indeed,  since  it 
brought  with  it  a  considerable  increase  of 
tnule,  Uiat  unfortunate  campaign  was  on  the 
whole  popular.  By  the  Convention  of  Pretoria, 
agreed  npon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the 
^mnsvaal  Boers,  while  retwning  self-goTsm- 
ment,  acknowledged  the  suaerainty  of  Britain. 
Practically  the  Transvaal  since  the  war  hu 
been  an  independent  state. 

CbMe  snd  Wilmot.  £ut.  <(f  tks  Celcnv  «f  flu 
Cap*  f/Qood Bow:  Noble, 8oiUh^rioa ;  ChMOS, 
Th«  JhttoK  BajmUte*;  StathuD,  Btada,Sotn,  oaa 
£rtH«h;  TroUope,  Stmtk  Afrioa;  PMoe,  0«r 
driony  of  Satal;  Brook*,  Nattd;  CoIobm.  Th» 
ZhIh  Wat;  Cut«r,  Th»  Amt  War;  Tk$  3>«U^ 
ntaa'$  Ytar  Book.  [L.  C.  S.J 

Sonthampton,  from  its  geographical 

position,  has  played  an  imporbint  part  in 
£^)^ish  history.  The  English  who  settled 
in  Wassex  founded  the  town,  called  Hamtune 
and  Suth-Hamtun  in  the  AHfto-Stum  Clr»>^ 
nicle,  near  the  site  of  the  Roman  town  of 
Clausentum.  It  was  frequently  attacked  by 
the  Danes  (in  837,  980,  and  994),  and  Canute 
nsed  it  as  his  chief  point  of  raalMrkation.  In 
1338  it  was  sacked  by  a  fleet  of  French  and 
Oenoese,  and  was  anerwards  fortified  with 
care.  Sontiiampton  was  freqnently  used  as 
a  port  of  embarkation  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War;  it  was  there  that  Henry  V, 
in  1415,  just  before  setting  out  for  France, 
executed  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope, 
and  Thomas  Grey  for  treason.  Sonth- 
amptMi  espoused  the  Torkist  oause  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  after  the  lancastnaas 
bad  made  an  attempt  to  take  it.  Henry  VlII. 
used  the  town  as  a  basis  <^  (^Koations  by 
sea  in  his  attacks  on  France.  Philip  w 
Spainlanded  therein  1564.  Since  then  SonUi- 
ampton  has  been  important  chiefiy  as  the  prin* 
cdpal  oommKoial  prat  of  the  aouUi  oout. 
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Sontluunpton,  Hsnkt  Whiothbblbt, 
3bd  Eabl  of  (0.  1624),  a  favourite  of  Qneea 
ISiaabeth,  aaa  a  boaom  frimid  of  Eanx,  mu 
the  gxandeon  of  Lord  Chancellor 'Wriothealey. 
In  1597  he  took  part  in  Qie  diaaatroae  ex- 
pedition to  the  Axores,  and  two  years  later 
followed  Eaaex  to  Ireland,  iriitere  he  was 
appointed  Oeneral  of  the  Horse,  to  the  anger 
of  Elizabeth,  whose  good-will  he  had  forfeited 
on  his  marriage.  In  1601  his  impetnosity 
and  generous  support  of  his  friend  led  him  to 
take  an  active  part  in  Essex's  rebellion,  and 
he  iras  put  on  his  trial  for  high  treason.  He 
was  condemned,  but,  owing  to  the  interces- 
Bion  of  Sir  Kobert  Cecil,  was  not  executed ; 
he  was,  however,  confined  in  the  Tower  until 
the  death  of  the  qneen.  He  is  described  as  a 
man  of  "high  courage,  great  honour,  and 
integrity."  His  litetuy  relatioDB  invest  his 
oarew  with  particular  intereat. 

Sontluuiiptoilf  Thokas  Wriotheblbt, 
Kiuu.  op  {d.  lo49),  was  appointed  Lord  Chan- 
cellor in  the  place  of  Ix>rd  Audiey  in  1544. 
He  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  is  said  to  have 
tortured  Anne  Asooe  with  his  own  hands. 
Named  one  of  the  oooncil  of  regency  in  the 
will  of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Southampton,  but  &iled  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  Somerset,  to  whom  he  had  long  been 
in  oppoaitioD.  In  1647  Wriothealey  of  his 
own  authority  put  the  great  seal  in  com- 
missioii,  and  aiqwinted  four  individual  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chancellor.  Hus  act, 
which  was  declared  by  the  judges  to  amount 
to  a  misdemeanour,  enabled  the  council  to 
demand  his  resignation.  Shortly  after  this 
Lord  Seymour  of  Suduley  tried  to  draw  him 
into  a  plot  against  the  Protector,  bat,  probably 
from  caution,  he  rinsed  his  overtiues,  and 
gave  information  of  the  intrigue.  In  1549 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  Warwick, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deposition  of 
Somerset,  but  soon  af towards  retired  from  the 
council  in  disgust  at  the  treatment  he  received, 
and  died,  it  is  said,  oi  disappointment. 

rieiide.niN.  «r  n^.;  CampbslI,  OkammOon. 

South  Sea  Bohemtt,  Tub.  In  17ii  a 
company  was  formed  for  tiading  to  the 
**  South  Seas,"  which  was  induced  to  lend  ten 
millions  to  the  government  during  Harley'a 
treasorership,  and  to  allow  the  debt  to  be 
funded,  in  return  for  a  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  1717  Walpole 
persuaded  the  South  Sea  creditors  to  make  a 
faxtiier  advance  of  five  millions  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1720  the  South.Sea  Company,  de- 
sirous of  further  government  credit,  agreed 
to  take  up  thirty-two  millions  of  the  govern- 
ment annuities,  and  to  persuade  the  holders 
to  take  in  exchange  South  Sea  stock.  The 
government  annuities  had  borne  aevm  or 
eight  per  cent,  interest;  the  company  was 
to  receive  five  per  cent,  till  1727,  and  four 
per  cent,  aftenrards.  In  radar  to  outbid  the 


offers  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  as- 
sociations, the  South  Sea  Company  agreed  to 
pay  to  government  a  heavy  premium  of  more 
than  seven  miUicms.  The  company  had  thus 
weighted  itself  heavily,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
failure  if  the  public  did  not  subscribe  for  its 
shares  readily.  At  first  there  seemed  no  danger 
of  thia.  The  public  rushed  in  to  subscribe, 
and  the  company's  stock  was  taken  with  the 
utmoat  eagwnesB.  But  the  success  of  the 
South  Sea  scheme  had  developed  a  spirit  of 
speculation  in  the  nation.  Companies  of  all 
kinds  were  formed,  and  the  public  hastened  to 
subscribe,  to  sell  their  shares  at  a  premium, 
and  to  buy  others.  A  frenzy  of  gambling  and 
stock-jobbing  took  possession  m  the  nation. 
Many  (tf  the  schemes  formed  were  frandu- 
lent  or  visionary.  The  South  Sea  Company, 
whoee  own  shares  were  at  900  per  cent, 
premium,  took  action  against  some  of  the 
bubble  companies  and  exposed  them.  This 
produced  an  instantaneous  effect.  A  panic 
Bet  in.  Everybody  was  now  anxious  to  sell. 
All  shares  fell  at  once,  and  the  South  Sea 
Company's  own  stock  fell  in  a  month  (Sept., 
1720)  from  1,000  to  175.  The  ruin  was  wide- 
spread, and  extended  to  all  classes  of  the 
nation.  Popular  feeling  cried  out  for  ven- 
geance on  the  South  Sea  directors,  though  in 
reality  the  calamity  had  not  been  caused  by 
them,  but  by  the  reckless  speculation  which 
bad  been  indulged  in.  A  Tetroq)ective  Act  of 
Farliiunoit  was  passed,  remitting  the  seven 
millions  dne  to  the  government,  appropriating 
the  private  property  of  the  directors  for  the 
relief  of  those  who  had  sufiered,  and  dividing 
the  capital  of  the  company,  after  discharging 
its  liabilities,  among  the  proprietors.  Aislabie, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Charles 
Stanhope,  and  Seca^taiy  CraMC  o^ul  his  son, 
were  tried  and  implicatod  in  the  matter ;  and 
an  inquiry,  ordered  by  the  Commons,  resulted 
in  the  expulsion  of  Aislabie,  and  the  acquittal 
of  Stanhope  by  three  votes.  The  younger 
Craggs  dira  before  the  inquiry  was  oret,  and 
the  elder  committed  Buicute. 

Sontbwold  Baj.THxBAnLBOF  (1672), 
was  fought  between  the  English  fleet  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Dutch  under 
De  Royter.  After  a  desperate  struggle  the 
English  gained  the  day,  Uiough  with  the  loss 
of  some  vessels,  and  one  of  their  commandeta, 
the  Earl  of  Suidwich.  Southwtdd  Bay  is  on 
the  coast  <tf  Suffolk. 

Spa  Fialdi  Bdots,  Thb  (Dec  2, 1816), 
were  the  result  of  the  extreme  depression  of 
trade,  the  severity  of  the  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Spencean  philanthropists.  A 
great  meeting  was  convened  in  Spa  Fields, 
Bermondser,  which  was  to  bo  addressed  by 
**  Orator  "  Hunt,  but  before  he  came  there  we 
mob  had  started  on  a  career  oi  riot,  idiich, 
however,  was  eamly  suppressed  "by  the  Lord 
Mayor  with  only  seven  men  to  help  him. 
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Spain,  Kbutiokb  mra.  Serious  rela- 
tions between  England  and  the  Bpaniah 
kio^tdom  began  witb  the  reign  of  Henry  11. 
The  marriage  of  hia  second  daughter,  Eleanor, 
to  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Castile ;  his  arbitration 
between  Alfonso  and  King  S&ncho  of  Na- 
varxe ;  even  the  younger  Henry's  pilgrimage 
to  Compoetella — always  a  favourite  ahrine 
with  Englishmen— Bicbaidl.'s  marriage  with 
Berenguia  of  NaTane,  all  contribated  to 
form  a  don  friendship  between  the  two 
countries  that  became  traditional  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  Hie  marriage  of  Blan&he 
of  Castile  to  Lotiia,  son  PhiUp  Augustus, 
was  regarded  as  a  safe  means  of  insuring 
peace  between  J<^,  her  ancle,  and  the  French 
tdng.  Hie  ocmtinoed  po—osrion  of  Ciaaoiniy 
the  ^gliah  kings  made  them  almon 
neighbours  of  some  of  the  Spanish  monarchs. 
The  appointment  by  Heniy  III.  of  his  eon, 
Edward,  as  regent  of  O-uienne  in  1260  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  marriage  of  Edward 
with  Eleanor,  sister  ol  Alfonso  Z.,  whose 
olaiiiis  throng  the  dAer  Eleanor  to  that 
duchy  made  it  neoesaary  to  craiciliate  him, 
bat  whose  legislative  instinct  may  well  have 
established  sympathy  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law.  Edward  I.  had  constant 
dealings  with  Spain.  He  sought  earnestly  to 
mediate  between  France  and  Castile  in  1276. 
In  1288  he  visited  Catalonia  in  order  to  ro- 
oonciie  the  French  and  Aragoneee  claimants 
to  Naples;  bat  AUcnao's  X's  death,  and  the 
want  of  euccese  of  a  policy  which  rested 
entirely  on  mediation,  caused  Edward's  rela- 
tions to  Spain  to  become  less  cordial  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  despite  the  political 
necessity  of  seeking  in  the  sdnth  a  counter- 
poise to  French  influence.  Again  under 
Edward  III.  the  relations  wwe  renewed.  The 
Black  Prince  marched  with  a  great  army  into 
Castile  to  protect  Peter  the  Cmd  against 
Henry  of  Trastamare,  and  his  victory  at 
Navarette  (April  3,  1367}  for  a  time  kept  the 
tyrant  on  his  throne.  Peter's  final  discom- 
fiture led  to  fierce  hostility  between  England 
and  the  house  of  Trastamar^  which  thus 
gained  poflsearion  of  the  Castilian  throne.  John 
of  Oaunt  and  Edmund  of  Cambridge  both 
married  daughters  of  Peter.  Through  his 
wife,  Constance  de  Fadilla,  John  claimed  to  be 
King  of  Castile,  but  the  brilliant  naval  victory 
of  the  Spaniards  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
which  restored  La  Bochelle  to  the  French 

il376),  the  practical  failure  of  Edmund  in 
'ortugal  [PoBTUOAL,  Kblatioms  with],  the 
equally  unlucky  expedition  of  John  to  Spain 
(1386}  as  pretender  and  crusader,  showed  that 
his  chances  were  hopeless.  At  last  ho  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  John  II.  of  Castile,  in 
which  by  marrying  Catherine,  his  daughter 
by  Constance,  to  the  heir  of  Castile,  he  prac- 
tically resigned  his  claims.  This  marriage 
renewed  the  old  friendliness.  The  kings  of 
Castile  sympathised  inth  the  misfortnnes  of 
the  hoase  oi  laneaater  as  with  those  of  their 


own  Uu.  Edward  IT.  in  1467  coneTnded  a 
treaty  with  Oastile  that  gave  equal  tndiiig 
rights  to  Castilians  Mid  Jflngliah.  The  ZM 
ofSngliah  Toliey  shows  bow  important  Spanish 
trade  was.  Yet  Edward  would  not  many  his 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince,  and  not  until 
the  final  Lancanrian  triomph  under  Henry 
VIL  was  the  alliance  of  the  two  countries 
really  renewed,  and  then  on  oonditions  that 
made  FrOgland  almost  a  satellite  of  Spain. 
The  maxriage  fA  Catharine,  daughter  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,  with  Frinoee  Arthur  and 
Henry  in  succession  was  the  most  impcwtant 
result  of  the  restoration  of  intimate  relations. 
Althoi^h  Ferdinand  hardly  treated  Henry 
well,  and  although  his  League  of  Camhrai 
isolflited  England  from  foreign  poUtioai,  Henry 
Vni.,  after  breaking  up  the  Cambiai  con- 
federation by  the  Holy  League,  fully  renewed 
the  Spanish  connection.  During  t^e  war  of 
the  Holy  League,  and  the  war  which  broke 
out  in  1621,  Henry  was  the  decided  supporter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  his  Hoocessor.  At 
last  fear  for  the  balance  of  power  led  Hen^ 
to  a  nentnl  attitude  after  the  batUe  (rf  Fana 
(1625),  The  divorce  of  Catharine  involTod 
personal  and  religious  differences,  which  for  a 
time  dissolved  the  Spanish  alliance.  For  wne 
years  England  feared  a  Spanish  invanon,  hot 
so  strong  were  the  ties  which  bound  the  two 
states  that  in  1641  the  English  and  Spaniards 
were  again  fighting  side  by  side  against  the 
French.  Charles's  desertion  of  Hoary  at 
Or^py,  and  the  strongly  Protestant  polity  of 
Edward  VI.,  again  produced  coolneoa,  until 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip,  and  her  sub- 
sequent participation  in  the  last  of  Charles^ 
great  wars  against  France,  brought  the  natioM 
more  together  than  ever.  But  the  catastrophe 
of  Mary's  redgn  was  tihe  death-Uow  of  the 
ttaditional  connection  with 'Spain.  Though 
it  was  Elizabeth's  policy  to  keep  on  fair  terms 
with  Spain,  the  preralenoe  of  religious  over 
political  considerations  during  the  crisis  of  the 
Catholic  counter-Beformation,  the  alliance  of 
England  and  the  revolted  Netherlanders^  that 
of  Spain  with  Uie  pretender  to  the  T^^gKA 
throne,  and  the  rise  of  an  English  naval  power 
that  saw  in  the  Spanish  colonies  an  easy  and 
rich  prey,  and  whose  piratical  forays  soon 
more  tlum  counteracted  the  friendliness  which 
long  and  settled  trade  between  the  two  nations 
had  produced,  all  produced  a  state  oi  chronic 
irritation  worse  than  war,  and  a  series  (tf  acta 
of  hostility,  which  in  any  other  period  both 
parties  would  have  regarded  as  catiu  belH.  At 
last,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Armada,  the  l<mg- 
threatened  war  broke  out.  Henceforth  hatred 
of  Spain  became  a  mark  of  the  patriotic  and 
Protestant  Englishman.  Jamee  I.'s  Spanish 
policy  and  Spanish  marriage  scheme  made 
him  intensely  unpopular,  and  Charles  I., 
thouf^  less  decided  than  his  faliier,  and 
actually  at  war  with  Spain  in  the  b^inning 
of  his  reign,  and  often  rather  opposed  to  it, 
iras  regarded  with  aome'  sni^cirai  to  the 
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same  reason.  Cromwell  revived  Elizabeth's 
policy  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  ^ain, 
as  we  centre  oi  Oatnuicism  in  Eiuope. 
llioa^  Bucceesfal  m  executitHi,  his  p<dicy  was 
quite  obscdete  in  idea,  and  tended  to  pro* 
mote  the  ambiUoas  schemes  of  Louis  XIV, 
Clarendon,  who  also  pursued  the  Blirabethan 
tradition,  incuirod  disgrace  and  exile  for  what 
had  brought  f^ory  to  the  Protector.  Still,  the 
hostility  to  France,  whioh  b^;an  vith  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  the  marriage  of  William 
ana  Mary,  and  culminated  in  tlie  Bevolution, 
did  not  involve  any  very  cordial  alliance  with 
the  Spaniards,  though  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
French  policy  was  to  help  them.  So  little 
did  William  re^rd  Spain  as  his  ally  that 
he  joined  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Petition 
Treaties.  The  mismanagement  of  the  allies 
in  the  SpanishSuooeesion  War  made  the  French 
King  01  Spain  the  representative  of  Spanish 
national  feeling,  and  consequently  renewed  an 
active  hostility  between  the  two  countries, 
which  the  retention  of  Minorca  and  Oibral- 
tar,  as  the  s^ils  of  the  English  triumph, 
did  much  to  increase.  After  the  Treaty  of 
Utrechi;,  Alberoni  {dotted  to  restore  the  pre- 
tender, though  the  collapse  of  Cape  Passaro 
(1720)  showed  that  the  Spaniards  were 
unabte  to  cope  directly  with  the  English. 
Ripperda's  Austrian  alliance  was  equally 
hostile  to  England,  and  involved  a  short  wtu- 
tiiat,  but  for  Walpole's  peace  policy,  would 
have  proved  serious  (1727).  The  commercial 
clauBOB  of  the  Utrecht  treaty  gave  the  Eng- 
lish a  limited  permission  to  trade  in  South 
America,  which  involved  o(Hutant  disputes 
with  Spanish  revenue  officers,  and  resulted  in 
the  war  of  1 7  39,  the  prelude  of  the  more  general 
Austrian  Succession  War.  The  family  com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  Kings  of  Fnnce  and 
Spain  involved  England  in  a  new  hoatility 
to  the  Spaniards  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War.  Spain  took  advantage  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  try  to  regain  what 
her  former  ill  success  had  caused  her  to  lose. 
But  the  long  m^e  of  Gibraltar  proved  a 
^ure.  The  affairs  of  the  Falkland  islands 
(1770).  and  of  Nootka  Sound  (1789),  again 
almost  involved  a  conflict  During  the  French 
Bevolution  the  weakness  of  Spam  soon  com- 
pelled her  to  lend  her  still  imposing  fleet  to 
the  Republican  and  Napoleonic  governments, 
and  thus  to  enter  into  a  naval  war  with 
England,  which  lost  many  of  her  colonies. 
At  last  Napoleon's  reckless  imposition  of  his 
brother  on  the  Spanish  throne  involved  'a 
national  insurrection  in  Spain,  which  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  alliance  with 
England.  During  the  whole  of  the  Penin- 
suku-  War,  Spanish  troops  assisted  the  armies 
of  Wellington,  but  the  rolations  between 
EogUshmen  and  Spaniards  were  always  very 
doubtful,  and  the  jnide,  ineffidenoy,  and  pro- 
crastination of  his  allies  were  one  of  Wei* 
lington's  greatest  difficulties.  The  Spani^ 
popular  movement,  however,  showed  how 


Napoleon  could  be  beaten,  and  without  their 
irregular  forces  the  Peninsular  campaigns 
would  hardly  have  turned  out  as  they  did. 
Subsequent  political  relationa  between  Eng- 
land said  Spain  have  been  of  infoior  impor- 
tance. Canning  recognised  the  inde^deace 
of  the  revolted  South  American  coloniea.  The 
English  gave  considerable  help  to  Queen 
Cbnstina  against  the  Carlists. 

Miui*D»'i  D*  S*b¥M  HimaitUi  ia  a  standard 
Renersl  autbori^  for  th«  iCiddle  Arm.  Don- 
ham's  Hut,  o/  Svain  smI  PoTiitgal  a  a  uaaful 
oompilatioii  in  jBDglish.  Tb«  relationi  with 
England  nuv  be  fonod  in  Fault,  Bngluefc*  Qm- 
ohieht;  aad  in  the  QmehiekU  von  ^onim,  bj 
variona  anthon,  in  the  Hearen  and  Keft  SMnm, 
Praacott'i  work  on  F»riina*<l  and  ItoMte,  his 
edition  ot  Kobertaon'a  CHarUt  V. ,  and  hia  Hut.  </ 
Pkaip  JI..  with  Brewer's  fftnry  VIII.,  Schaiu, 
E»4^aok*HttndAipolitik,  and  Froude,  Hut.o/Enf , 
eovw  tb«  aixteenth  oentiuj.  Bee  alao  Oaroiner, 
fit'it.  of  Eng.,  M3~1S40,  for  that  period ;  Bauke, 
Eng.  Hift.,  for  th«  whole  seventeenth  oen- 
tni7  :  Hignet,  VayoHiitimi  JMatma  d  la  Smo«>> 
sien  a'B&fofM ;  Stanhope,  War  nf  tk*  SwoMssm 
M  SpoM,  and  Coxe,  Snmich  foarbons,  for  tne 
•Ighteentlk  matMajt  Napier,  PninvHiar  War 
and  the  VWIfNftaa  Itaspatebs,  for  the  stmnle 
■gainst  Kapolaon.  [T.  F.  TTj 

Spaniall  Bl&nlOi,  The,  was  the  name 
given  to  eight  papers  seized  on  the  person  of 
a  man  named  ^ct,  who  was  about  to  convey 
Uiem  to  Spain.  These  papers  were  blank 
sheets  rignied  the  Earls  m  Hnntly,  Etrol, 
Angus,  and  1^  Gordon  of  Auchendoun.  It 
was  proved  by  Oie  confession  of  Kerr  that 
the  sheets  wero  to  have  been  filled  up  by  two 
Jesuits,  named  William  Crichton  and  James 
Tyrie,  and  were  to  han  contained  asaurancea 
that  Uie  persons  who  signed  them  would  not 
fail  to  render  material  aid  to  the  Spanish 
armies  on  their  1»™jiiig  in  Scotland.  The 
result  of  this  discovery  was  immediate  action 
on  the  part  of  the  government  against  the 
Popish  lords,  who  were  compelled  to  fly,  and 
were  finally  defeated  at  Glenlirat. 
Barton,  Hist.  t^SeoOaMd. 

Spanish.  Masriages.  From  1S40  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  had 
become  a  question  of  interest  to  Europe,  and 
especially  to  England  and  f^wice.  The  French 
plan  was  that  Isabella  ahoutd  marry  the 
Duke  of  Cadiz,  and  her  sister  the  Due  de 
Montpensier,  having  in  view  the  eventual 
succession  to  the  Spanish  throne  of  the  child- 
ren of  the  latter  coupla  The  English,  who 
strongly  disliked  this  scheme,  contended  that 
Isabella  should  marry  the  man  whom  she 
and  the  Spanish  people  selected,  and  that  the 
welfiue  of  Spain,  and  not  the  interest  of  the 
Orleans  house,  should  be  chiefly  consulted. 
The  English  government  therefore  declined 
to  actively  recommend  any  candidate,  even 
Leopold  of  Coburg,  who  was  desirable  in 
eveiv  way,  and  who  would  have  been  the 
English  candidate  had  there  been  one.  In 
1841  Prince  Albert  and  Lord  AberdeMi  both 
declared  that  England  would  not  interfere. 
In  1840,  during  the  Qoeen  Victoria*!  visit  to 
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the  King  of  the  French,  the  latter  declared 
"  that  he  woold  never  hear  of  Montpensier'e 
marriage  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain/*  Tim 
pledge  was  kept  as  long  as  Aberdeen  re- 
mained in  office,  but  the  accession  of  Fal- 
nierston  in  1S46  changed  the  views  of  the 
French.  The  defeat  of  their  Eastern  poUc^ 
by  that  statesman  still  rankled  in  their 
minds,  and  he  was  an  object  of  their 
settled  distnist.  Use  was  therefore  made  of 
an  indiscretion  committed  by  Lord  DalUng, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  also 
of  a  somewhat  violent  despatch  of  Palmentou, 
and  on  Aug.  29,  1846,  tne  doable  marriage 
between  the  Dukes  irf  Ckidii  and  Hontpenner, 
and  the  Spanifdi  Qaeen  and  Infanta,  was 
announced.  This  statement,  communicated 
shortly  by  M,  Oaieot  to  Lord  Normanby, 
Britt^  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  received  m 
England  with  a  great  deal  of  indignation. 
An  official  protest  was  made  by  the  English 
government,  and  an  unofficial  one  by  the 
Queen;  but  they  were  disregarded,  and  the 
doable  marriage  was  celebrated  amultaneonaly 
at  Madrid  {Oct.  10).  The  condact  of  Louis 
Philippe  gave  an  immense  shock  to  his  repu- 
tation  in  Europe,  and  did  a  great  deal  to 
break  oif  the  hitherto  friendly  intercourse 
with  England.  Indignation  at  his  perfidy 
was  increased  br  sympatiiy  for  the  young 
queen  thus  heartleBsly  sacrisced  to  his  policy, 
and  a  coolness  in  consequence  arose. 

Annual  RtjiMter,  1846;  Martia.  Priro*  Con- 
sort; Onlio^  Jtawin. 

Spanish,  SncoMsiou,  Thb  "Wax  ot 
THE,  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Louis  XIV. 
to  alade  by  the  settlement  of  the  micoeesion 
qoestion  agreed  on  by  him  and  William  III. 
in  Uie  Partition  Treaties  (q.v^.  Besides  ac- 
cepting the  will  of  Charles  v.,  which  made 
his  ^prandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,  King  of  Spain, 
Louis  hod  roaervcd  his  grandsun'a  right  to 
succeed  to  the  French  crown,  had  put  fSronch 
garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Spanish 
Kriherlands,  and  had  acfcnowled^d  the  Pre- 
tender as  successor  to  the  Ehiglidi  throne  at 
the  death-bed  of  Jamee  II.  This  last  pro- 
ceeding had  roused  the  English.  William  III. 
in  1701  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  grand 
alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and  the 
empire.  It  was  now  concluded.  But  on 
March  8,  1702,  William  died.  War  was  at 
once  declared  on  the  accession  of  Anne.  The 
emperor,  with  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg, 
Hanover,  and  the  Elector  Palatute,  Denmark, 
Holland,  and  in  1703,  Savoy  and  Portugal, 
were  the  olUes  of  &igland.  France  had  only 
the  electors  of  Colore  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  m  Italy.  Marlbcm)ugh, 
commander  the  English  and  Dutch  armies, 
at  once  wont  to  Holland  with  the  object  of 
capturing  the  Netherland  fortresses  occupied 
by  the  French.  Venloo,  Li^e,  and  other 
towns  on  the  Mease,  were  taken,  and  the 
French  cut  fM  from  the  Lower  lUiine.  On 


the  V^et  Bhine,  Lonis  of  Badea  had  taksn 
Landau,  but  was  defeated  by  Villan  at 
Friedlingen.  In  Italy,  Eugene  had  defeated 
Villeroi  at  Cremona,  bat  the  French  still 
held  the  Milanesa  [For  the  war  in  Spain 
see  below.]  In  France  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  bad  broken  into  open  rebollico 
under  (kvalier.  In  1708  bat  little  was  done. 
Villan  wished  to  march  on  Vienna,  bat  was 
thwarted  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Uatdial 
TaUard  re-captured  Landau.  Marlboroa^ 
who  had  formed  a  great  plan  to  reconquer 
Antwera  and  Ostend,  was  foiled  by  the  Dutch, 
and  had  to  content  himself  with  the  capture 
of  Bonn  on  the  Bhine,  and  Hay  and  Umbni^ 
on  the  Mease.  In  1704  Louie  set  on  foot  no 
less  than  eight  different  armies.  His  chief 
effort  was  to  be  in  the  direction  ed  Vienna  in 
concert  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The 
Hun^;arianB  had  been  incited  to  revolt.  The 

C'tion  of  the  emperor  seemed  desperate. 
Iborougb,  however,  in  a  famous  march 
from  the  Lower  Bhine  to  the  Danube,  joined 
Eugene  in  Bavaria,  and  marched  upon  the 
Fr^ch  oommanders  Marsin  and  TaUard.  In 
August  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  foD^t. 
After  that  disastrous  defeat  the  French  with- 
drew beyond  the  Bhine.  Landau  was  taken, 
and  Marlborough,  marching  into  the  Moselle 
valley,  conquered  Treves  and  Trarbach.  In 
this  year  Gibraltar  was  captured  by  Sir 
Gooige  Bod^e;  while  the  merciful  policy 
of  Villeroi  put  an  ead  to  the  rebellion  of  the 
peasantry  m  the  Cevennes.  In  Italy,  Ven- 
d6me  had  nearly  reduced  the  Duke  of  SavOT 
to  despair.  Eugene  was  sent  thither  with 
Prussian  troops  (1706).  Marlborough  wished 
to  invade  Fiance  by  the  MosoUe  valley,  bat 
was  thwarted  by  the  weak  co-operation  of 
Louis  of  Baden.  Villeroi  suddenly  invested 
Li^^,  but  onMariborough's  return  to  Flanders 
affairs  were  re-eetablished  there.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  Louis  oi  Baden  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hagenau.  In  1706  Marl- 
borough determined  1^  a  vigorous  effort  in 
Flanders  to  make  a  diveruon  to  Eugene  in 
Italy.  In  Brabant  he  encountered  M*rAal 
Villeroi  at  Bamillies.  By  that  victory  the 
allies  gained  the  whole  of  the  Ketherlands. 
Marlborough  wished  to  besiege  Mens,  but  was 
deterred  by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
Dutch  forwarded  supplies.  In  Italy,  Eugene 
by  his  brilliant  relief  of  the  si^j^  of  Turin 
accomplished  a  work  hardly  inferior  to  that 
of  Bamillies.  Italy  was  lost  to  France,  and 
compelled  to  join  the  Grand  Alliance.  Lonis 
offered  terms  of  peace,  but  they  were,  some- 
what unreasonably,  rejected  by  Marlborough. 
The  campaign  of  the  next  year  (1707)  vas 
unsuccesrfuL  Marlborough  in  vain  attempted 
to  bring  on  a  jatched  battle.  On  the  Bhine, 
Villats  took  and  destroyed  the  lines  of  Stol- 
hofen.  Eugene  attempted  to  attack  Toulon 
by  invading  France  from  the  south-east ;  but 
ho  had  no  auppliee,  and  withdrew  before 
Marshal  Tessfi.   In  1708  MarnNaiHigh  zo- 
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■olved  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  conjunction  with  Eugene.  But  the 
latter  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising 
an  army.  Vendome  suddenly  assumed  the 
offensire,  deceived  Mtirlborough  by  a  feint  on 
Louvain,  captured  Ghent  and  Broges,  and 
eat  down  before  Oudenarde.  In  July  the 
battle  of  Oudenarde  was  fought.  The 
results,  thoogh  it  was  a  victory  for  the 
English,  were  not  decisive.  Eugene's  troops 
at  length  joined  Marlboroagh ;  Berwick  re- 
inforc^  the  French.  The  aUies  determined 
to  besiege  Lille.  It  fell  in  October,  Marshal 
Boofflers  having  made  a  gallant  resistance. 
Ghent  and  Bruges  were  reconquered.  General 
Stanhope  had  captured  Port  Mahon  in 
Minorca.  France  was  now  absolutely  ex- 
haueted.  Louis  once  more  proposed  terms. 
Once  more  the  demands  of  the  allies  were 
intolerable,  consisting  of  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutdi  frontier  towns,  and  all  claims  to  the 
Spanish  succession.  Louis  appealed  to  the 
PYench  people.  Yillars  was  sent  against 
Marlborough.  He  allowed  Toumay  to  fall, 
but  when  the  allies  invested  Mons  he  was 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle.  By  the  advice  of 
Eugene  the  attack  was  deferred  until  troops 
cotud  be  brought  up  from  Toumay.  The 
result  was  that  Villaia  had  time  to  entrench 
himself,  and  that  the  victory  of  Malplaqnet 
WHS  almost  as  disastrous  for  the  aUiee  as  for 
the  French.  Moos  fell,  but  the  campaign  was 
closed.  A  conference  was  opened  at  Oer- 
truydenberg ;  the  English  and  Dutch  con- 
sented to  treat,  but  were  opposed  by  Austria 
and  Savoy,  and  the  war  was  resumed.  Douay 
was  captured.  The  next  year  Marlborough 
fouffht  his  last  campaign.  He  was  hampered 
hy  the  withdrawal  of  Eugene  to  superintend 
and  g;uaTd  the  Diet  summoned  to  Frankfort 
to  elect  a  successor  to  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
By  skilful  manoeuvres  he  passed  Villars'  hues 
at  Arras,  which  the  French  commander  called 
the  non  pint  ultra,  and  besieged  and  took 
Bonchain.  Bnt  theToryministtyhad  already 
proposed  terms  of  peace.  Marlborongh  was 
dismissed  on  his  return  to  England,  and 
Onnond  appointed  in  his  place.  He  re- 
ceived orders  to  undertake  no  offensive 
operations  against  the  French,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  to  Join  Eugene  in  an  attack 
on  Quemoy.  In  June,  1712,  an  armistice 
was  declared,  and  the  English  taxMps  ordered 
to  separate  from  Eugene.    The  imperial 

reral  continued  the  campaign  alone.  But 
was   defeated   at   Denain,   and  com- 

Slled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landr^cies.  In 
arch,  1713,  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  signed. 
Xhe  Germans  fought  on.  But  they  lost 
Liandau  again,  and  soon  after  Speyer,  Worms, 
and  Kaiserslautem.  Villars  stormed  the  lines 
at  Freiburg,  and  took  the  town  in  spite  of 
Eugene's  efforts.  In  the  course  of  I7I4  the 
Treaty  of  Rastadt  woe  concluded  between 
Frtuice  and  Austria,  that  of  Baden  betwe^ 
Franoo  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  godi 


was  the  war  in  Continental  £nro|>e.  In 
Spain  meanwhile,  in  1702,  after  hostihties  had 
been  proclaimed,  an  armament,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  appeared  off 
Cadiz.  It  was  ill-conducted,  and  after  plunder- 
ing the  town  the  English  sailed  off.  On  his 
way  back  Ormond  destroyed  a  fleet  of  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay.  Some  millions  of  dollars 
were  captured,  some  millions  more  were  sunk. 
Next  year  it  was  detennined  to  attack  Spain 
from  the  east  and  west.  The  army  from  the 
west  consiBted  of  Portuguese  and  English 
troops  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Oalway. 
The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  claims  to  the 
Spanish  thnme  were  supported  by  the  coali- 
tion, appeared  in  the  camp.  But  Berwick, 
the  commander  of  the  French,  held  Oalway 
in  check  throughout  the  year  1704.  Cm 
Aug.  3  Admiinl  Hooke  succeeded  in  taking 
Gibraltar.  In  1705  Peterborough  was  sent  to 
Spain  with  fi,000  Dutch  and  English  soldiers. 
He  was  jtnned  by  the  Archduke  Charles.  He 
widied  to  march  at  once  on  Madrid,  but  was 
compelled  by  his '  instructions  to  attack  Bar- 
celona. The  town  was  almost  impregnable ; 
supplies  were  wanting ;  he  quarrelled  with  his 
fellow-commander,  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  He 
determined  to  raise  the  seige,  but  suddenly 
resolved  to  attack  the  fortress  of  Montjniidi ; 
it  fell.  On  Oct.  23  Barcelona  was  captured. 
Catalonia  and  Valencia  at  once  declared  for 
the  Archduke.  Peterborough,  with  1,200  men, 
advanced  to  raise  the  siege  of  San  Mattheo, 
where  a  force  of  600  men  was  Eurrounded 
by  7,000  Spaniards.  Peterborough  deceived 
the  Spanish  general  as  to  his  numbers,  relieved 
the  town,  and  entered  Valencia  in  pursuit  of 
the  Spanish  army.  Meanwhile  an  army  under 
the  command  of  Anjou,  who  was  advised  by 
Marshal  Tess^,  and  a  fleet  under  the  Count  <n 
Toulouse,  were  blockading  Barcelona.  Peter- 
borough attempted  to  raise  the  siege  but 
failed.  A  new  commission  was  sent  him 
placing  him  in  command  of  the  fleet  as  well  as 
of  the  army.  He  failed  to  entice  the  Ft«nch 
to  battle,  out  they  sailed  away,  and  were 
followed  by  the  army.  In  this  year  Berwick 
fell  back  before  Galway,  and  that  genemi 
occupied  Madrid  (1706).  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  fled,  and  Arragon  dei-lured  for  the 
Archduke  Charles.  This  was  the  highest 
pmnt  of  the  success  of  the  allies.  Bnt  Uie 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  the  cowardice  of 
Charles,  made  it  impossible  to  hold  the  town. 
Galway  fell  back  and  effected  a  junction  with 
Peterborough  at  Guadalaxara.  Berwick  im- 
mediately occupied  Madrid.  Peterborough 
soon  quarrelled  with  Charles,  and  left  tbo 
army.  The  allies  retreated  on  Valencia.  In 
1707  Oalway  was  rash  enoufth  to  attack 
Berwick  in  a  disadvantageous  positicoi  on  the 
plain  of  Almanea,  and  was  utterly  defeated. 
Valencia  and  Arragon  surrendered  to  the 
French,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  was  reduced 
to  the  province  of  Catalonia.  "The  battle  of 
Almanxa  decided  the  fate  of  Spain."  Stanhope 
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WM  aeot  to  command  in  B^ein  vith  Starem- 
"berg,  a  methodical  tactician,  as  his  col- 
leagae.  For  two  years  nothing  was  done. 
At  length,  in  1710,  Stanhope  and  Starem- 
advanced  <m  Madrid.  Philip's  troopa 
were  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
SaiBgOBsa.  Madrid  was  occupied,  and  Philip 
was  once  more  a  fugitive.  Again  it  was 
found  impossible  to  hold  the  town.  The 
allies  retreated  to  Toledo,  and  thence  to 
Catalonia.  Vendome,  the  new  Frencn  com- 
mander, followed  hard  after  them.  Stanhope, 
who  had  separated  from  Staremberg,  was  lui^ 
roanded  at  Brihuega,  and  had  to  oajatulate ; 
Staremberg,  who  nuuxihed  to  his  rescue,  was 
defeated  alter  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Villa- 
Viciosa.  He  fled  through  Catalonia  to  Bar- 
celona. Philip  was  now  safe  on  the  throne  of 
Madrid.  The  war  was  practically  over ;  for, 
although  Argrle  was  sent  to  Catalonia  in 
1711,  as  could  effect  nothing  with  a  de- 
mc»rtdised  anny  and  no  supplies.  Perhaps,  in 
view  of  the  impending  neaotiationa,  it  was 
not  intended  that  he  should  affect  anything. 
The  Peace  of  TJtrecht  was  signed  on  March  31, 
1713.  The  Catalans,  faithful  to  a  hopeless 
cause,  deserted  by  their  allies,  still  fought  on. 
But  in  Sept.,  17U,  Barcelona  fell,  ftad  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end. 

Ibriboroivli'B  DetpaUlut:  Coxs,  JfarlboroMifk 
aad  Spanuh  Bonrbom ;  Stanliope,  BnffK  ^  Qmmi 
Awm;  Alison,  o/MarlborMuk;  Wyon,4iiMii 
Awn*:  BaxtoD,  Qiiem  Ann*;  Xvtin,  Smoin 
ia  FraiuM!  AnietD,  PritM  X%t»n  «m  SMMv*n; 
Hahon,  War  of  tft<  SiMO«MtoM  m  Spoiii; 
Maoaolaj,  £«My*.  [S.  J.  L.] 

UpaatT,  Trb,  ia  the  name  given  to  Uie 
officers  who  preside  ovw  the  House  of  Lords 

and  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  or 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal ;  his  office 
is  not  nearly  so  important  as  that  of  tho 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  House.  He  is  allowed 
to  take  part  in  debatea,  and  to  vote  aa  an 
ordinary  member;  his  oflldal  duties  being 
chiefly  confined  to  putting  the  question  to 
the  ^uae.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  official  of 
the  highest  importance;  his  duties  are  not 
only  to  preside  over  the  debates  and  to  put 
the  question,  but  to  maintain  order,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  the  House,  and  to  act  generally 
as  its  repreaentatiTe  or  "mouth" :  throuni 
their  Speaker  the  Commons  have  ute 
privilege  of  access  to  the  sovereign.  TJn- 
Ufea  the  Speaker  of  the  Lords  the  Speaker 
of  the  Lower  House,  who  holds  rank  as 
the  first  commoner  of  the  realm,  can  take 
no  part  in  debates,  and  has  no  vote  unless 
tiie  numbora  are  equtd,  when  he  has  a 
vaating  TOte.  The  office,  which  is  fiUed  by 
vote  cn  the  Commons  subject  to  royal  appro- 
bation, is  of  very  andent  imgin.  That  aome 
spokesman  was  necessary  from  Qie  first 
institution  of  Parliament  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  but  the  position  and  title  of 
Speaker  were  only  settled  in  1377.  But 


Bp* 


Henry  of  Keighley,  who  in  1301  bore  thp 
petition  of  the  Liucoln  Parliament  to  th^ 
royal  presence;  Sir  William  TrasaeU,  who 
answerad  for  the  Conunons  in  1343,  thougb 
not  a  member  of  the  House  itaelf ;  Sir  Peter 
de  la  Maxe,  Oie  famous  leader  of  the  Oood 
Parliament  in  1376,  who  dischaxged  ths 
functions  without  the  title,  must  all  practi- 
cally have  been  in  much  the  same  poeitioa  u 
the  later  speaker.  But  in  1376  the  title  is 
definitely  given  to  Sir  Thomas  Hongerfonl, 
and  from  uiat  date  the  Ust  is  complete. 

Spukbbs  or  TSE  HovM  or  Conniva. 

Sir  Thomu  Hiutfertord  UK 

Sir  P«t«r  de  la  Hare  U77 

Sir  James  Pekeoyiv  1378 

Sir  John  OildenWcEh  U8> 

Sir  Biobard  da  Wal^nva      .       ...  US 

Sir  James  Pickering  US 

Sir  John  Bobs;  UH 

Sir  Jolm  Chejns  IW 

John  Dora  wood  t«n 

Sir  Arnold  8kvi«s  1«H 

Sir  Henrr  de  Badrfofd  IttI 

air  amold  Sftvags  I«M 

Sir  John  Chejnor  M06 

Sir  John  Tivetot  IW 

ThonuB  Ghaaoer  IW 

John  Dorewood  Itil 

Wantir  Hongerfoid  MU 

Thomu  Chsaoer  1411 

Kichmrd  Bedmui  UlS 

Sir  Walter  Beanobanv     .       .       ...  141* 

BogwFloB  I-lH 

BogarHnnt  140 

Thomna  Chanoer  Itil 

Biohud  fiaarard  14S1 

Bog«r  Floa  Itil 

JobnKiuMl  \m 

Sir  Thomas  WantM  I4B 

Blobard  V«moD  USt 

J(duiT7iT«ll  1487 

William  AbmgtoB  14» 

JohnTrrrdl  lOl 

JohnBtuMl  1411 

Boger  Hnat  14SS 

John  Bowes   .      .  I4» 

Sir  John  TyTrelt ...       .      .       .      .  1437 

WUUam  Boerl«7  .      ......  VSB 

William  Trvahatn  I«V 

William  Bmtagr  144S 

WiUiam  Tresham  14(7 

John  Bar  1441 

Sir  John  Pophain  1440 

William  Tresham  144f 

Sir  William  Oldham  I4D 

Thomu  Tborp    ...       ....  ItSS 

Sir  Thomu  CharletOB  1454 

Sir  John  Wenlok  |4U 

Thomaa  Truham  149 

John  Qiene  140 

Sir  Jamas  Stnaffwars  I4n 

JohnSaj  14SS 

William  Alynetaa  1471 

John  Wode  ........  14S* 

William  Gatesbr  •  .     .  I4S4 

Thomu  LoTell  *    .      .  MBS 

John  Hordaont  1487 

Six 'iThonuis  FiUwilUam  1481 

Bicbard  Empeon  I4S1 

Sir  Besinald  Bnqr  14BS 

Sir  Bobert  Dran  14(S 

TbotnM  Ingelfleld  141? 

Edmund  Dudelojr  U04 

Thomas  Infelfleld  lUO 

Sir  Bobert  Sheffleld  1511 

Sir  Thonias  Me*ik  1515 

Sir  Thomu  Horo  UB 

Thomu  audeler.  ISM 

Sir  HaiDphroT  Wing  Held  1534 

Bioharaltt^  UM 
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Sir  MioholM  Hue   USB 

Thomaa  Uorle   1548 

Sir  John  Baker  15^7 

Sir  James  Diar   U53 

Jotan  FoUard   1553 

Bobert  Brooke  .  15U 

Clemeiit  Ueiffham   1554 

John  Pollard  ....  1665 

WUUuo  CocdeU   1558 

Sir  Thomu  UargnTe   15SB 

ThomM  Wj'lliama   Uffl 

Biohard  Onilow   lS6i 

Chriatorfwr  Wray   1571 

Bobert  Bell   1571 

JohnPopbani   ,  1561 

Serieent  Fuvkering   UM 

Seijeant  Buags   IStS 

Edward  Coku   1593 

Serieaut  YelvettoD   15»7 

SeHeantCroke   1601 

SeriiMDt  Philips   1603 

Sir  Bandolph  Crewe  ...  .  19U 

Sir  ThouuM  Uich&nUon    ...  .  1621 

Sir  Thomaa  Crewe     .      ,      .  1624 

Sir  Henea^  Finch    .      .      ,      '  16^ 

Sir  John  J^laoh  ....  .  MSa 

John  QlauTiU     ....  ,  IMO 

William  Lenthall   1610 

Franois  Moua     ....  IftSS 

William  Ziontlial  165t 

Sir  Tuomu  Widdiington   1656 

Ohaloner  Chnte   1650 

Thomas  Bamfleld      ,  1656 

Sir  Harbottle  Urimttcn  .  1600 

Sir  Edward  Tomer   1661 

Sir  Job  Charlton   1678 

Edward  Seymour      .      ,      .      '      '  1673 

Sir  bobert  Sawyer   1678 

Edward  Sejmonr   1678 

Seijeant  Gr^orj      ...  .  1679 

WiUlam  WiUioma      ...  .      .  1680 

Sir  John  Tret  or.      ...  .      .  1085 

Henrj  Powie   1680 

Sir  John  Trevw .......  1680 

Paol  Foley  '.  ie» 

Sir  Thomu  Lltteltcn   1696 

Bobert  Uarl«7   1701 

John  Smith   1705 

Sir  Biohacd  Onalow  .      .  1708 

William  Bromlej   17W 

Or  Thomas  Hannur   171^ 

Spenoer  Compton   1715 

Arthur  Onslow   179B 

Sir  John  Cost   1761 

Sfr  Fletcher  Norton   1770 

Charles  Cornwall   1780 

William  QrenviUe   178» 

Henry  Addinctoa   1780 

Sir  John  Kl^nd   1801 

Charlea  Abbot   1838 

Charles  Kaonera«ittoii   1HI7 

James  Abereromby   1835 

Charles  Bhaw-Lefene      .....  1839 

John  Evelvn  Draiam   1657 

Sir  HeBi7  Brand   1872 

Arthur  Feet   1884 

Speed,  John  {i.  1662,  d.  1629),alaboriouB 
antiquBiian,  vas  a  native  of  Chealiiro,  who 
became  a  tailor  in  London,  until  Sir  Folk 
Oreville  gave  him  an  allowance  to  enable  him 
to  ponue  hifi  favourite  researches.  His 
T/uatr*  of  ths  Empirt  of  Oreat  Britain  (1606), 
was  a  well-execut«d  series  of  maps  of  coonties 
and  towns.  His  chief  work,  In*  Hi^ory  of 
Ortmt  Britmt  (1614),  wai  a  laboriotu  and 
TolarainouB  rompilation  from  preceding 
nothoTS.  lliough  in  no  sense  an  authorita- 
tive  work.  Speed's  compilation  is  ot  some 
use  owing;  to  the  amount  of  matter  drawn 
from  previous  autkara  whioh  it  incorporates. 


Speiffhta  Bur,  Thb  Battlb  of  (166t), 
WB8  fought  in  Barbodoes  between  the  colmusts 

(who  were  Royalists)  under  Lord  Willou^by 
of  Parham,  and  a  Parliamentarr  force  (wliiui 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  by  Cromwell 
for  the  reduction  of  the  islajad)  under  Admiral 
Aysoue  and  Colonel  Alleyne.  The  victor}' 
lay  with  the  Koyulista. 

gMbUB,  Sib  Hbnky  {b.  1662.  d.  1641),  a 
Korfblk  ■quire,  was  an  eminent  antiquary, 
whoee  learned  works  are  still  useful.  Such 
are  his  Glotumtm  Art/utologieum,  his  treatise 
on  Knifht't  Tttmret,  his  iliitory  of  Eiutith 
Coutteilt,  etc  A  very  strong  Anglican,  Spel- 
man,  wrote  a  Hittory  of  Sacrilege  to  show  the 
fate  which  holdere  of  church  lands  were  likely 
to  incur,  a  I'twtiat  eomeimmg  Titita,  and  a 
book  De  mon  ttmermdi*  Seeieaiit.  Tbo  Rsli- 
quue  SpelmanntMnm  contain  a  large  number  of 
his  posthumous  works.  Spelman's  intimate 
knowledge  ot  the  works  of  earlier  writers, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of 
English  law  and  legal  custom  in  the  period 
at  whicJi  he  lived,  make  his  works  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  student  and  antiquarian. 

8peno6aii  Philanthropiirts  was  the 

eccentric  name  given  to  a  body  of  men  who 
followed  the  teadiing  irf  a  tm-olutionary  and 
conununistao  teacher  named  Spence,  who 
early  in  the  eighte<^th  centtiry  formed  an 
organised  society.  They  arranged  the  Spa 
Fields  meeting  of  Dec.  2,  1816.  Thistlewood 
and  other  notorious  demagogues  were  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  whose  members  were 
largely  rannected  with  the  subsequent  Cato 
Street  Conspiracy. 

SpeilMr,  EoimirD  (i.  1653,  d,  1599),  the 
author  of  the  Fairit  <}wwn,  and  one  of  the 
n^test  of  English  poets,  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  (q;V.),  by  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
In  1580  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Grey  de  Wil- 
ton, and  obtuned  large  estate*  in  that  countrj', 
where  he  composed  the  Ftnrie  Quern.  la 
1598  his  property  was  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  insurgents  in  Tyrone's  rebel- 
lion, and  Spenser  was  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards. 
His  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  written  in 
1696,  is  a  raluable  source  of  infonnation  for 
the  condition  ot  the  country  at  that  period,  and 
illostratea  the  stem  measures  by  which  the 
English  cohMuatt  were  jovpated  to  nudntain 
their  position. 

Spitliead  Xntiny,  Thb,  took  place  in 

1797.  and  was  the  result  of  the  Intimate 
grievance  of  the  seamen  at  a  naval  n'Stem 
honeycombed  with  corruption  and  abuses, 
which  subjected  the  sailors  to  barbarous  treat- 
ment, while  keeping  their  pay  at  the  rate 
fixed  under  Charlee  II.,  and  leaving  their 
commissariat  to  the  control  of  venal  and 
greedy  pursers.  In  conjunction  with  the 
■tSl  mne  famoni  Mutiny  at  the  Nore,  it  wait 
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a  formidable  danger  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 
Every  ehip  refused  to  obey  Uie  order  to  saiL 
At  ti  council  on  board  the  Quern  Charlotte, 
the  meeting  was  organised,  and  petitions 
addressed  to  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Howe 
sucaeeded  by  great  tact  in  winning  the  muti- 
Deers  back  to  their  duty,  and  even  persuaded 
them  to  expreu  full  sorrow,  a  confession 
which  resulted  in  an  Act  that  removed  their 
worst  grievances. 

Bportv,  ThbBook  of,  is  the  name  generally 
given  to  James  I.'a  Declaration,  issued  in 
16X8,  which  permitted  the  use  of  "lawful" 
recreations  on  Sunday  after  Church  time. 
Dancing,  the  setting  up  of  maypoles,  archer}-, 
leaping,  Whitsunales  were  among  the  list  of 
lawful  spoils.  Bear  baiting,  bowling,  and 
interludes  were  declared  unlawful,  i'hose 
not  attending  church  were  not  allowed  to 
join  in  the  sports.  In  1633  Charles  I.  re- 
issued his  Declaiation,  and  enforced  what  his 
father  had  hesitated  to  do,  the  reading  of  it 
in  all  churi'hes.  Bitterly  opposed  by  the 
Puritans,  the  liong  Parliament  ordered  all 
copies  of  the  Declaration  to  be  burnt. 

SpottiswOOd,  Jqhn  {b.  1665,  d.  1639), 
Arcnbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  accompani^ 
James  VI.  to  England  (1603),  receiving  the 
Archbiihoprio  of  Glasgow  in  the  same  year, 
and  that  «  St.  Andrews  in  1615.  In  1633  he 
crowned  CSuu-les  I.  at  Uolyrood,  and  two  years 
later  was  made  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Bpottiswooda  dang.  The  (1837),  was 
the  name  given  to  an  association  in  London 
which  was  formed  to  collect  subscriptions  to 
test  the  legality  of  Irish  elections.  Mr, 
Spottiswoode,  one  of  the  Queen's  printers, 
presided  over  it,  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  name  arose.  Sir  F,  Burdett  (q.T.)  was  a 
zealous  supporter  of  the  association.  It  was 
attaeked  in  the  House  byHr.  Blewit^  member 
for  Monmouth,  but  he  met  with  little  sopporL 

Spva.mg9,  Sir  Edward  {d.  1678),  was  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  commander  during  the  rei^ 
of  Charles  II.  He  took  a  prominent  shue  m 
many  battles  against  the  Dutch,  and,  in  par- 
tioolar,  gallanuy,  though  unsuccessfully,  de* 
fended  Sheemew  in  1667.  In  1671  he  took 
part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Algerine 
pirates.  In  1673  he  was  killed  in  action 
against  Van  Tromp. 

Spvaitf  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Rochestir 
rt.  1636,  d.  1713),  was  educated  at  Wadbam 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  deacon's  orders 
in  1660.  He  became  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1662.  He  was  created 
by  rapid  promotion  Prebendary  of  West- 
minster (1668),  Canon  of  Windsor  (1680), 
Bean  of  'Wt-stminstar  (1683),  and  Bishop  of 
Bochester  (1684).  He  was  weak  enough  to 
accept  a  seat  in  .James's  ecclesiastical  commis- 
nou  board  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  Ar<-h- 
Uahoprio  of  York.  With  trembling  voioe 
he  lead  tiie  Deolaratim  of  Indulgence  in  West- 


minster Abber.  Soon  afterwards  he  resigiKd 
his  place  on  uie  commission.    When  William 

of  Orange  landed  he  declined  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  fidelity  to  James.  He  voted  for  a  re- 
gency, but  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  with- 
out hesitation,  and  assisted  at  the  coronation 
of  William  and  Nsry,  In  1692  he  was  in- 
volved in  a  supposed  Jacobite  conspiracy,  de- 
signed by  one  Kobert  Young,  and  for  a  while 
imprisoned;  but  his  innocence  was  clesriy 
proved.  His  chief  works  are  A  Bittory  of  tit 
Royal  Soeieiy  (1667),  and  An  Atxvuftt  of  Ikr 
Ryt'HotuB  Plot  Macaulay  thinks  that 

his  prose  writings  prove  him  to  have  been  "n 
great  master  of  our  language,  and  possesGed  at 
onoe  of  the  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  of  the 
controrerrialist,  and  of  the  historian.  His 
mcoal  character  might  have  passed  with  littk- 
censure  had  he  belonged  to  a  less  sacred  pro- 
fession ;  for  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  hin 
is  that  he  was  indolent,  luxurious,  and  worldly: 
but  such  failings,  though  not  commonly  re- 
garded as  very  heinous  in  men  of  secular 
callings,  are  scandalous  in  a  pr^te." 

Birch,  Life  of  TiJMaon ;  HaoaalMj,  Hist,  of  Bnf. 

Sprinre,  Joshua  {b.  1618,  d.  1676),  was 
bom  at  Banbury,  entered  at  New  Town 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  163i,  became  a  preadwr  in 
London,  afterwards  chaplain  in  the  New 
Model,  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College. 
Oxford.  He  was  author  of  Anytia  Bedivira. 
a  history  of  the  successes  of  the  New  Model, 
of  which  book,  according  to  Clement  Walker. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  chief  compiler. 
Wood,  AtlmuM  Oxoniensta. 

Sprot,  Gborob,  a  notarr  of  Eyemouth, 
was  legal  adviser  to  Logan  oi  Restalri^,  from 
whom  he  acquired  information  concerning  tht- 
Gowrie  conqnracy.  Having  inoanUoos^  re- 
vealed his  Imowle^ce,  ho  was  tortured,  and, 
having  confessed  allhe  knew,  was  executed. 

Bmam,  Batub  of  thb,  is  the  name 
OBuauy  given  to  the  action  fought  at  Gnine- 
gate,  near  Teronenne,  Aog.  16,  1513,  during 
the  campaign  of  the  English  under  Hairy 
Vin.  and  the  Imperialists  under  Maximilian 
in  Flanders,  The  allies  had  formed  the  siegv 
of  Teroaenne  and  a  body  of  French  cavalry 
came  up  to  relieve  the  town.  Hie  allieB 
advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  the  French 
on  seeing  them  v/ere  seized  with  panic,  put 
spurs  to  their  horses,  and  fled  without  a  blow. 

StafliDrd,  JOKH,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (d.  1452)  was  a  member  of  oaf 
of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  England 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  After  holding 
several  minor  preferments,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  in  1426,  and  ia 
1443  was  translated  to  Canterbuiy.  He  held 
many  important  civil  offices,  bring  appointed 
Treasurer  in  1422,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
in  1428,  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1432.  He 
held  the  great  seal  till  14&0.  Stafford  was  a 
strong  suppcBter  of  Beaolnt  and  the  peaop 
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party,  and  'was  walons  in  promoting  the 
marriage  of  Uenry  VI.  with  Margaret  of 
Anjou.  In  Jack  Oiule*B  rebellion  he  showed 
great  intrepidity,  and  did  mach  to  restore 
tranqoillity  to  the  country  by  a  judicioos  ad- 
mixture of  finnneas  and  leniency.  Uia  conduct 
as  a  Btatennaa  and  judge  ia  worthy  of  c<m8i- 
derable  praise,  and  while  he  lived  he  was  able 
to  keep  the  rivalry  between  the  Yorkiste  and 
Lancastrians  wittun  bounds.  He  would  seem 
to  deserve  higher  praise  than  is  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Fuller,  who  sayfr— "  No  welate  hath 
either  less  good  or  less  evil  recorded  of  him." 
Book,  ArMiAop»  Cmfarbwir. 

Stafford,  8nt  Hukprby  (d.  1460]  was 
cousin  to  the  fint  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
nephew  of  John  Stafford,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  On  the  outbreak  of  Jack  C^e's 
rebellion  he  was  sent  with  a  detachment 
against  the  insurgents,  whom  he  met  at  Seven- 
oaks,  and  an  encounter  took  place,  in  which 
Stafford  was  defeated  and  slain. 

Stafford,  Sir  TuouAJt  {d.  1557),  was  the 
son  of  Lora  Stafford,  and  the  nephew  of 
Cardinal  F<^e.  He  was  for  a  long  time  an 
exile  at  the  Court  of  France  during  the  reign 
of  Mary,  but  in  April,  1567,  headed  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Yorkahire  coast,  and  took  the 
castle  of  Scarborough,  with  the  object  "  of 
delivering  his  country  from  foreign  tyranny," 
thou^  '*  not  to  work  his  own  advancement 
touclung  poBsesBitm  of  the  crown."  The 
oastlo  was  retaken  at  once  by  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  and  Stafford  was  put  to  death. 
Strypa,  ^mMoIt;  rnrade,  Hiat.  of  Atf. 

Btafftnrdt  Wiluax  Howaed,  Viscocjit 
(i.  1612;  (f.  1680),  wasa  Roman Catholicpeer 
of  high  personal  character,  who  in  1678  was 
accused  by  OatesandBedloe  of  complicity  in  the 
Popish  Plot.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
with  four  other  Catholic  peers,  and  in  1680 
was  the  one  chosen  to  be  tried.  Ue  was  im- 
peached  of  high  treason  by  the  Commons, 
and  tried  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  although 
the  only  witnesses  against  him  wei-e  Oates, 
and  other  perjured  wretches,  he  was  found 
guilty  by  65  votes  to  31.  His  execution, 
which  took  pUce  in  Dec.,  1680,  marks  the 
turn  of  the  tide  against  Shaftesbury,  and  the 
other  upholders  of  the  Pofosh  Plot  Stafford 
protested  his  innocence  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
populace  avowed  their  belief  in  his  assertion. 

Stair,  Jahbs  Dalrymflb,  Viscocnt 
(i,  1619,  d.  1695),  had  borne  arms  in  his  youth, 
and  was  subsequently  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy at  Glasgow  University.  He  was  a 
member  of  Cromwell's  commission  of  justice, 
which  in  1651  superseded  the  Courtof  Session, 
After  the  Restoration  he  sat  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  became  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  II. 
On  refusing  to  make  a  declaration  aguinst  the 
covenant,  he  was  oondemned  to  forfeitore. 
Un  psasing  throngfa  London,  however,  he 


had  an  interview  with  Charlee  II.,  and  his 
office  and  estates  were  restored  to  him.  In 
1676  he  becuw  Li»rd  President,  and  boldlr 
opposed  the  severities  which  preceded  the  &U 
ot  the  Stuarts.  He  was  deprived  of  office, 
and  felt  it  advisable  to  retire  to  Holland. 
There  he  composed  his  Imtitutes,  a  legal 
work  of  great  value.  He  assisted  with  his 
counsel  ami  purse  the  unfortunate  enterprise 
of  Argyle.  His  estates  would  probaUy  liaTfl 
been  confiscated  had  not  bis  eldest  son  taken 
the  Stuart  side  on  political  affairs.  At  tiie 
revolution  Stair  assisted  William  with  his 
advice.  He  became  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  William's  trusted  agent  in  Scot- 
land. An  attempt  was  made  by  the  opposition 
to  rid  themselves  of  him  and  his  son  by 
passing  a  law  to  the  effect  that  all  who  had 
shared  in  the  proceedings  under  the  Stuarts 
were  to  be  excluded  from  office,  but  the  royal 
assent  was  refused  to  the  bill.  William  wished 
to  make  him  Lord  President  of  the  judicial 
bench,  but  the  estates  claimed  the  appoint- 
ment. Next  year,  however,  the  opposition 
was  overcome.  Calrymple's  attempts  to 
reform  the  bench  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
particnlarly  floooeeafnl  On  the  &U  ctf  Hd- 
ville  the  government  of  Scotland  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Dalrymples. 
Sir  James  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the 
title  of  Viscount  Stair  (1691).  It  is  not 
generally  asserted  that  be  took  any  active 
part  in  organinng  the  massacre  of  Glencoe. 
In  169A  u»  died.  Stair,  as  well  as  his  son, 
were  tiiorooghly  unpopular  in  Scotland.  "  He 
was,"  says  Mr.  Burton,  "the  unapproached 
head  of  the  Scotch  law  ...  To  the  field 
of  Scotch  jurisprudence,  such  as  it  was,  Stair 
brought  so  entire  an  intellectual  command, 
both  in  knowledge  and  genius,  that  he  made 
his  labours  within  it  iUuatrioos." 
Barton,  Hi*t.  of  Scotland. 

Stair,  JoHM  Dalryhplb,  Viscovnt, 
jLTTBUWAUDB  Earl  {b.  1648,  d.  1 707),  is  kuowu 
in  history  by  the  title  of  the  Master  of  Stair. 
He  took  office  under  James  II.,  and  became 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  By  this  means 
he  saved  the  estates  of  his  father  from  confis> 
cation.  The  coldness  that  ensued  between 
father  and  son  was  merely  affected.  At  the 
revolution  he  early  changed  sides.  He  was 
one  of  the  Scotch  commissioners  who  were 
sent  to  offer  the  crown  to  William.  On  his 
return  he  was  falsely  accused  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  having  betrayed  the  liberties  of  bis 
country.  Shortly  fiiterwards  he  became  Lord 
Advocate,  and  on  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Mel- 
ville, Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  (1696). 
In  conjunction  with  Argyle  and  Breadalbane, 
he  planned  the  infamous  massacre  of  Q-lencoe. 
An  inquiry  in  1695  clearly  traced  the  design 
to  him,  but  the  Scotoh  Estates  simply  censured 
him  in  vague  terms,  and  left  his  treatment  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  kinf;.  William  contented 
himself  with  '  dismisBing  the  loastnr  from 
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office.  On  the  death  of  his  fiither  (1695) 
he  became  viscoant,  and  was  created  Earl 
Stair  in  1703.  As  one  of  the  commisaionei  s 
of  the  Scotch  Union  he  displayed  his  great 
legal  talents.  In  1707,  during  the  debate  on 
article  22  he  spoke  with  success,  and  with 
conaiderable  earoostnoss.  But  the  strain  on 
hia  nerves  was  too  great ;  he  returned  home, 
and  died.  "  The  Master  of  Stair,"  says  Mac- 
aulay,  "  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  hia  time — 
a  jurist,  a  statesmau,  a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent 
orator.  His  polished  manners  and  lively  con- 
versation  were  the  delight  of  aristocratical 
societies,  and  none  who  met  him  in  such 
societies  would  have  thought  it  possible  that 
he  could  bear  the  chiof  ^ui  in  an  atrocious 
crime."  The  defence  that  is  offered  for  his 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  may  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Burton : — "If  it  is 
to  be  called  malignity,  it  was  no  more  personal 
than  the  desire  of  a  chief  of  police  to  bring  a 
bond  of  robbers  to  justice." 

Hacaalaj,  Uitt.  ^  Eng.;  Burton.  Hut. 
Smrttand. 

Steir,  Thokas  Dalrthplb,  Eabl  or  (son 
of  the  foregoing)  (b.\61Z,ti.  1747), served  under 
William  III.  in  Ireland  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  waa  one  of  Marlborough's  officers,  becom- 
ing a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1701.  He  shared 
his  fi;eneral'B  di^roce.  In  1707  he  succeeded 
to  his  father's  earldom.  In  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  I'Vance.  There  his  friend- 
ship with  the  recent  stood  the  ihi^lieh  govern- 
ment in  good  stead.  The  fortiflcahong  at 
Mardyk  were  discontinued  owing  to  his  r^. 
presentations.  Hearing  that  ships  were  being 
fitted  out  for  the  Pretender  by  the  French 
government,  he  requested  that  they  might  bo 
given  np,  and  the  re^fent  went  so  far  as  to 
unload  them.  It  is  sud  that  he  tried  to  bring 
about  the  assassination  of  the  Pretender  before 
he  started  tor  the  expedition  of  1716.  On 
his  return  from  that  fruitless  attempt  he 
was  dismissed  from  France  on  Stair's  demand. 
In  1718  Stair  successfully  negotiated  the 
quadruple  alliance  between  England,  Fianoo, 
Aoatria,  and  Holland.  In  17*20  he  was  re- 
called owing  a  dispute  with  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman, Law,  the  financier.  For  twenty  years 
he  waa  kept  out  of  employment.  At  length 
(1741)  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Holland, 
in  order  to  induce  the  States  General  to  tako 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession. 
As  commander  of  the  Enghsh  anny  in  Flan- 
ders (1743)  he  displayed  great  incapacity.  It 
was  only  by  extreme  good  fortune  that  the 
English  army  escaped  destmctirai  at  Dettingen. 
After  the  battle  jealousy  sprang  up  between 
him  and  the  German  commanders.  Disgusted 
at  the  rejection  of  his  advice  he  sent  in  his 
resignation.  In  1746  he  was  reappointed 
commander-in-chief  on  the  occasion  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward's  invasion,  but  took  no  active 
part  in  the  campaign. 

^Stanhope,  HM.  vi  Jtiif.;  AnMth,  Varta 
Tktrmti. 


Stajnford  Bvidge,  Tkb  Battu  of  (S^ 

26,  1066),  was  fought  between  the  Engliib, 
under  King  Harold  II.,  and  the  Norw^iamy 
led  by  Harold  Uardrada  and  Toetig.  The 
early  success  of  the  invaders  at  Fulford,  and 
the  submission  of  York  had  not  prepared  them 
for  the  sudden  advance  of  HaroltC  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  token  ana  wares,  as  they 
were  encamped  on  the  banks  td  the  Derwent, 
east  of  York.  The  party  on  the  rig:ht  bank 
were  completely  surprised,  and  could  make 
but  little  r^stance,  and,  having  defeated 
these,  the  English  proceeded  to  press  ockmb 
the  bridge,  which  was  for  awhile  gallantly 
defended  by  a  single  Norwegian  champion. 
The  main  fight  took  place  on  the  left  bank, 
and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  the  English  gained 
a  complete  victory.  Hut>Id  Haidrada  and 
Tostig  lay  dead  on  the  tield,  and  of  the 
Norwegian  host  very  few  escaped  to  tbor 
ships. 

Fnemon,  VoTBiam  CmigMMt 

Manp  AotL  Thb  (1764. 176$,  ITMtJ.was 
one  of  the  chief  oanses  of  the  war  wiut  the 

American  colonies.  In  it  George  Grenville, 
aa  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  17&4, 
asserted  for  the  &nt  time  the  right  of  the 
imperial  legislature  to  impose  taxation  on 
the  colonies ;  and  by  it  customs  duties  were 
charged  upon  the  importation  into  the  odmueB 
of  various  foreign  products.  The  proceeds  of 
these  duties  wore,  on  a  totally  new  princi[de, 
to  be  paid  into  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  to 
be  applied,  under  the  direction  of  Parliament, 
towards  d^raying  "  the  necessary  expenses  of 
defending,  protecting,  and  securing  the  British 
colonies  and  plantations."  This  Act  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  resolution,  passed  by  the 
Commons,  that  "  it  may  be  proper  to  wane 
certain  stamp  duties"  in  America,  as  the 
foundation  of  future  legislation.  A  year's 
delay  was  allowed  by  Grenville  before  pawn'ng 
the  threatened  bill,  but  in  the  following  year, 
in  spite  of  the  unanimous  protests  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  their  aasertion  of  their 
conaUtutional  right  to  be  taxed  only  through 
their  lepreaentatiTes,  the  fiital  bill  passed 
almost  without  opposition.  The  coltRusts. 
however,  resisted  its  execution,  and  their  dis- 
content became  so  marked  that  Parliament 
waa  reluctantly  obliged  iS  take  notice  of  it. 
Pitt,  who  bod  been  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present  at  the  discussions  on  the  bill, 
tiow  came  forward,  and,  insisting  that  taxation 
without  representation  was  iU^;al,  ui^  the 
inunediate  repeal  of  the  tax,  while  he  {noposed 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  mother  conntrv 
by  asserting  the  general  iM^slative  authority 
of  Parliament  over  the  coioniee.  From  this 
Act  he  expressly  excepted  the  ri^t  of  taxation, 
bnt  the  crown  lawyers  were  against  him,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Hockingham 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  government  the 
exception  was  elinuiuited,  and  the  bill  waa 
passed  maintaining  the  alMolitte  rig^  of 
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EngUnd  to  make  taws  for  the  colonieB. 
Though  defeated  in  this  particular,  Pitt 
carried  hie  original  propoeEil,  and  in  1766 
the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  while  at  the 
same  time  several  of  the  olmoxioas  duties, 
which  had  been  imposed  in  1764,  were  with- 
drawn, and  otherg  were  modified. 

Kmssj,  B*ign  of  Qtorgt  III,  i  Mar,  Coiwt.  fliat.; 

Adam  Smith,  W»aUh  of  Aoti'ow^  book  It.,  r.  7 ; 

Bnrka,.AiMrtoaMTajMtiM!  Banorott.  HM.  <t^t)M 

AmHoon  K&wAdUvh,  Tola.  U.,  Hi. ;  Biidrae*  of 

Fnnklln,  Pari.  HM.  xvf. 

Standard,  Thb  Battle  op  thb  (II37), 
was  fought  near  Northallerton  in  Torkshire. 
David  of  Scotland  invaded  England  on  the 
pretext  of  assisting  Maud  against  Stephen ; 
but  the  hatred  ana  dread  of  the  Scots  united 
hU  the  English  xA  the  North  against  him. 
Under  the  authority  of  Thuratan,  ArchUabop 
of  York  and  the  leadnship  of  Raonl,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  an  army  was  collected,  while  to 
inspire  courage,  the  consecrated  banners  of  St. 
Cuthbert  of  Durham,  St.  Peter  of  York,  St 
John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Wilfred  of  lUpon 
were  entrusted  to  the  army.  **  rniese  were  all 
suspended  from  one  pole,  like  the  mast  of  a 
vessel,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  fixed  a  silver  casket,  containing 
the  consecrated  valee  of  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
The  pole  was  fixed  into  a  four-wheeled  car, 
on  which  the  Bishop  stood."  The  Scots 
were  completely  routed,  and  fled  in  disorder. 

Btani^lllg  Orders  are  orders  drawn  up 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  conduct  and  proceedings.  They 
continue  in  force  from  one  Parliament  to 
another,  until  they  are  repealed  or  suqwasded. 

Stanhope,  Chaklbb,  Srd  Eakl  [h.  I7fi3, 
d.  I8I6),  took  s  prominent  ^toeition  in 
politics,  until  his  extreme  partisanship  of 
the  Fraach  Revolution  lost  him  all  in- 
fluence. His  advocatrjr  of  Republicanism 
often  left  him  sing^  m  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Stanlumttf  Jaus,  Obmekal,  Eaul  {b, 
1673,  d,  1720),  in  1696  served  as  a  volun- 
tecs-  in  Fhuidere,  and  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  by  William  III.  In  Anne's  first 
Parliament  he  sat  as  member  for  Cockw- 
month.  He  was  made  Brigadier-Qeneral  in 
1706.  At  the  taego  of  Barcelona,  he  was 
■eoood  in  eaminuid  to  Petohonnigfa,  and 
afterwards  returned  to  England.  In  1708  he 
brought  forward  a  Bill  for  the  dieaolntion  of 
the  Highland  clans ;  but  as  the  danger  of  a 
Jacobite  invasion  passed  away,  the  Bill  was 
dropped.  Id  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Comnunder  in  Oatalonia  rSpAHiSH  Succbs* 
ffiox,  WAKorl  Unsnccessftu  on  the  mainland, 
he  took  Port  Mahon  in  Minorca,  and  in  1710 
advanced  on  Arragoo.  The  Spanish  were 
utterly  defeated  at  Almenara,  and  again  at 
Sara^ssa.  Madrid  was  oocnpied.  But  Stan- 
hope was  caught,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner 
by  Tendome  at  Brihn^^  He  was  ransomed 
in  1 7 1 2,  and  became  on  his  ratom  leader  of  the 


Whig  oppontiw.  Owing  to  his  flrmneas,  no 
attempt  at  rebellion  was  made  by  the  Jacobites 
on  the  death  of  Anne.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  seize  the  Tower.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Gtooi^  I.  he  became  Secretary  of 
State,  and  was  despatched  to  Vienna  to  per- 
suade the  £mperor  to  agree  to  the  Banier 
Trea^.  His  vigcnous  measures  checked  a 
serious  outbreak  in  England  during  the  rebel* 
lion  of  1716.  He  went  with  George  to  Hsn- 
over  (1716),  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Abb£  Dubois  for  the  establishment  of  friendly 
relations  with  the  Recent  of  France.  The 
result  was  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
EVance,  and  Holbnd  (1717}.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Wabwle  and  Townshend  from  the 
ministry  in  April,  Stanhope  became  First 
Lmd  m  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  thought  that  a  Jacobite 
invasion  was  impending.  Stanhope  was 
removed  from  the  Trecuury.  and  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment. At  home  be  succeeded  in  repealing 
the  Schism  Act,  but  his  Peerage  Bill  was 
thrown  out  by  large  majorities  in  the  Lower 
House.  In  1720  came  the  downfall  of 
the  South  Sea  scheme.  Stanhope  had  no 
share  in  the  speculation ;  and  even  pro- 
posed that  ministers  who  had  received  bribes 
from  the  company  should  be  accounted 
guilty  of  "notorious  and  dangerous  corrup- 
tion. During  the  examination  of  the 
directors,  the  young  Duke  of  Wharton  di- 
rected a  violent  attock  against  the  adminis- 
tration, especially  against  Stanhope  himself. 
He  rose  to  reply  \  but  his  passion  brought  a 
rush  of  blood  to  his  head,  which  next  day 
proved  fetal. 

Stanhope,  Hti§*  of  An-nit,  Hfct.  »/  Aif.,  aad 

Ifcr  o/SuMMrioK  in  ;^hi;  Msoanlay,  Smwt  on 

iraritrSiieofMjoit. 

Stanhope,  Hxnbt,  Eabl  (b.  18O6,  d. 

1S76),  was  rattuned  in  1830,  as  Lord  Mahon, 
to  Parliament  as  member  for  Wootton  Bassett, 
and  afterwards  for  the  Borough  of  Hertford. 
In  the  first  Peel  ministty  he  was  Undo*- 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Amirs,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  Peel's  second  administration 
he  was  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  smpoxted  tiie  repeal  tA  the  Com  Laws. 
Lord  mnhope  was  tiie  author  of  numerous 
important  historical  works.  His  War  of  the 
Sneee*tim  in  Spain  is  full  and  accurate. 
His  Histtrft  «/  tht  £«ijfH  of  Queen  Anne  is 
a  useful  general  history.  His  more  lengthy 
and  elaborate  Siatorj/  of  Englattd  in  tht  Eigh- 
teenth Cmtnry  has  taken  its  place  as  a 
standard  work,  and  though  corrected  and 
supplemented  has  not  been  superseded  by  the 
man  recent  work  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

Stanlar,  SiK  William  {d.  1496),  was  the 
brother  of  Henry  VII.'s  step-fother,  Justice 
of  North  Wales,  and  constable  under  Richard 
III.,  and  the  nobleman  to  whose  treaoberons 
conduct  the  king's  victory  at  Bosw<»th  I<^eld 
was  ehiedy  dna   In  eomrideration  of  bis  im- 
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portant  sernceB  on  this  occasion,  Henry  made 
aim  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  one  of  his  ooun- 
sellors.  Stanley,  however,  was  not  satisfied. 
His  continued  demands  alienated  the  king,  for 
whom  Stanley  conceived  a  growing  dislike. 
He  became  mvolved  in  some  way  with  the 
affitir  <tf  Ferkin  Warheck.  On  the  evidence 
of  the  king's  spy,  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  he  was 
suddenly  arrested  on  a  chaigo  of  treason, 
and  after  the  merest  semblaooe  of  a  trial,  was 
condemned  and  executed  on  that  charge 
(Feb.  16,  1496). 

Baooa,  L\ft  ^  H«nry  711, 

Stanley,  8m  Williah,  who  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  Ireland,  waa  in 
1586  recalled,  and  sent  to  the  Low  Countries, 
when  he  bccune  Gh>vemor  of  Deventer.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  Elizabeth,  and  a  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  privy 
to  the  Babington  Conepiracy.  After  the  dis- 
covery of  the  plot.  Sir  Wimam  accomplished 
a  long-meditatod  piece  of  treachery,  and  sur- 
rendered Deventw  to  the  Spaniards,  himself 
entering  FhiHp's  aenrice  with  1,300  men 
(June,  1687). 

fftlHlTllHT  OonrtSv  Tkb,  were  the 
courts  for  The  administration  of  Jastice 
among  the  tinners  of  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, held  before  the  Lord  Warden  and  his 
steward.  The  privilege  of  the  tin-workers 
to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
courts  only  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  33 
Edw.  I,  and  by  a  statt^  60  Edw.  IIL,  pleas  of 
Ufe,  land,  and  member  excepted.  There  was 
no  appeal  to  Westminster,  but  to  the  council 
of  the  Bake  of  Cornwall  after  reference  to  the 
Warden  in  person.  These  courts  became  the 
engines  of  an  arbitraiy  prerogative  which 
robbed  the  mining  distnots  of  the  west  of  the 
benefit  of  the  common  law.  The  Stuarts 
largely  availed  themselves  of  them ;  and  in 
oonsequence  of  the  complaints  made,  tbo  Ix)ng 
I^liunent  (16  Car.  I.,  c.  16)  passed  an  ex- 
pluiatory  and  regulating  Act  concerning  them, 
at  the  same  time  it  abolished  some  other 
analogous  special  jurisdictifms.  Since  that 
date  the  proceedings  of  the  Stannaries  Courts 
have  ceojsed  to  possess  any  great  historical 
impiHlance. 

Btmledoii,  Waltbb  db  {d,  1326),  was 
made  Bishop  ^  Exeter  in  1308,  and  in  1319 
Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  sided  with  the 
king  against  Queen  Isabella  and  Mortimer, 
and  soon  after  the  landing  of  the  latter  in 
England  he  was  seized  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  whom  he  seems  to  have  offended 
during  his  tenure  of  the  treasomship,  and 
barbarously  murdered. 

Staples,  or  Marta,  '"'^'^ 

chief  commodities  of  England,  viz.,  wool, 
voolfels  (skina),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  were 
established  in  certain  places  by  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  II.  The  foreign  staple  was  fixed 
first  at  Antwerp  and  then  at  St.  Omer.  When 
we  took  Calais  a  staple  was  set  vjf  there  which. 


on  the  loss  of  Calais  in  1668  waa  moved  to 
Bruges.  Within  England  thore  were  sIhiIm 
at  several  of  the  principal  towns,  at  Lonooa, 
York,  Bristol,  Newcaatle,  &c.  After  some 
chtmgee  the  staple  ^atem  was  establiabed 
by  statute  (27  Edw.  Ill,  0.9.)  In  this  statute 
the  staple  towns  are  enumerated,  DabHn, 
Waterford,  Cork,  and  Drogheda  being  fixed 
on  for  Ireland,  and  Caennarthen  for  Wales; 
the  ancient  customs  payable  on  staple  goods  an 
recited;  all  merchants,  save  mertdiants  of  the 
8taple,are  forbidden  to  buy  or  export  theaegooda, 
and  arrangements  are  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  each  staple  by  its  own  mayor  and 
constables.  The  appointment  of  staple  towiu 
was  a  measure  of  ooariderable  importance. 
As  a  matter  of  administrHtion  it  facilitated 
the  collection  of  the  customs.  Constitu- 
tionally, it  bore  on  the  relative  rights  of  the 
crown  and  the  parliament  as  regards  taxation. 
Possessing  exclusive  privileges,  and  nnda  the 
spedal  protection  of  Uie  crown,  the  marcfasnti 
formed  a  body  apart  from  the  estates  of  tiw 
realm,  and  the  king  negotiated  with  Ihea 
separately.  The  various  changes  in  the 
pcuicy  relating  to  the  staples  Dr.  Stubbs  con- 
siders to  be  evidence  that  parliament  looked 
on  the  dealings  of  the  crown  with  these 
merchanta  as  infringements  of  its  rights. 
Regarded  in  this  light,  the  authority  given 
by  statute  to  the  ordhuuices  of  the  staple 
previously  made  by  the  council,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  ancient  customs,  may  ba 
regarded  as  assertions  of  the  rights  of  the 
eetatea.  Commercially,  the  staples  were  of 
importance  as  insuring  the  quality  of  onr 
expoi-ts,  for  at  the  staple  ports  the  ofllcen 
viewed  and  marked  the  goods  of  the  merchants. 
From  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
staples  arose  a  species  of  estate  defeasible  on 
condition  subsequent,  called  ttattUe  ttaple  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  founded  on  the 
statute,  Ik  Mereatoribut,  13  Edw.  1.. 
being  a  security  for  debt  whereby  not  only 
the  person  and  goods  of  the  debtor  might 
taken,  but  hia  Itmds  might  be  delivered  to  the 
creditor  until  out  of  the  profits  the  debt 
should  be  satisfied.  "  So  much  more  reedilf 
did  the  feudal  restraints  on  alienation  yield 
to  considerations  of  a  commercial  kind  than 
to  any  others"  (Stephen's  £laekttotu,  i.  317). 
This  security,  raigmally  granted  only  to 
traders,  was  extmded  as  a  recogniaance  in 
the  nature  of  a  statute  staple  to  all  subjects 
by  23  Hen.  VIU.,  c.  6.  Such  securities  hare 
been  superseded  by  the  law  of  bankrupt^', 
and  the  system  of  staple  trading  itself  hsa 
yielded  to  the  modem  arrangement  of  ooo- 
solidated  customs. 

Stnbba,  Crnist.  ffW..  i.  411;  Stepbeo.  0w- 
VUwtBriM,  1  314 ;  Bacon's  Abritlymrat,  art.  8ta- 
yUi;  lEsiO^tarson,  JEM.  tt^ComnMm.  tdL  I 

[W.  H.] 

Star  Chamber.  One  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  Henry  VII.  was  to  secure  good 
"  govenunoe  "  for  the  ooontry  and  to  keif 
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the  nobles  in  order.  For  thia  purpose  he 
caused  an  Act  (3  Henry  VII.,  c.  1)  to  be 
pasaed,  which,  a6>er  reciting  the  erib  caased 
by  maintenance,  and  the  giving  of  hveries, 
the  aboBe  of  the  power  tA  the  sheriffs,  by 
Ivibery  of  jurors,  and  hy  the  riots 
and  nnlamul  aaaemblies  wium  prerented 
the  adminiBtration  of  justice,  empowers  the 
Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  or  any  two  of  them,  with  a  bishop 
and  a  tem^ral  lord  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Ouef  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  and  Com- 
mon Pleas,  or  two  other  justices  in  their 
sbsmoe,  to  call  before  them  persona  offoiding 
in  the  above-mentioned  respects,  and  to  in* 
flict  such  punishment,  not  extending  to  death, 
as  might  be  imposed  were  they  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law.  Itiis  seems  to 
have  been  not  so  much  the  creation  of  an 
entirely  new  court,  as  a  ^rliamentary  recog- 
nition of  certain  powers  of  crinuoat  jurisdic- 
tion long  claimetf  by  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  limitation  of  tlwir  eserdse  to  what  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  a  committee  of  that 
body.  The  IVivy  Council  had  long  been 
aooostomed  to  meet  in  the  Star  Chamber,  but 
now  this  term  Star  Chamber  beg&n  to  be 
definitely  applied  to  the  new  court  which  had 
sprung  out  of  the  Council.  The  words  do  not 
occur  in  tiie  bill  itself,  only  in  the  head- 
ing, but  in  the  Act  20  Henry  VII.,  which 
extended  Uie  jurisdiction  ol  the  court,  the 
title  is  actually  employed. 

Sabeequeatly,  however,  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  extended  beyond  the  Act 
3  Henry  TIL ,  so  that  in  Oie  reigns  of  James  I . 
and  Cluulet  I.  it  included  most  "misdemea- 
nours of  an  aggravated  nature,  such  as 
disturbances  of  the  public  peace,  asBaults 
accompanied  with  u  good  de«l  of  violence, 
conspiracies,  and  libels.  Besides  theee,  every 
misdemeanour  came  within  the  proper  scope 
of  its  inquiry ;  ^thoae  especially  of  pnUic 
importance,  uid  *  for  which  the  law,  as 
then  understood,  had  provided  no  sufficient 
punishment."  (Hallam.)  At  the  same  time 
the  limitation  as  to  the  judges  came  to  be 
disregarded,  and  any  membw  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  allowea  to  sit.  Thus  the  Star 
Chamber  became,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  a 
sort  of  icratdi  tribunal  orasuting  of  privy 
oonncilhnv,  a  change  which,  according  to 
Hallam,  nrobably  took  place  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  during  a  great  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  Tudor  period,  the  power  of  the  court 
was  beneficially  exercised.  "  It  is  the  effect 
of  this  court,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Smith  in  his 
Treatise  on  the  Commonteeaith  of  England, 
written  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  "  to 
bridle  such  stent  noblemen  or  gentlemen  who 
would  offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  content  to  demand  or 
defend  the  right  by  order  of  the  law."  He 
goes  on  to  ascribe  much  of  the  praise  to 
wolny:  *'It  bcfpn  kmg  before^  bat  took 

HtSf^l* 


augmentation  and  authority  at  that  time  that 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  of  some  was  thought  to  have  first  de- 
vised tnat  court  because  that  he,  after  some 
intermission  by  negligoice  of  time,  ang- 
mented  the  auttumty  of  it,  which  was  at  that 
time  marvellous  necessary  to  do  to  repress 
the  insolency  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
in  the  nortii  parts  of  England  who  .... 
made  almost  an  ordinary  war  among  them- 
selves." Moreover,  it  was  able  to  provide 
equitable  remedies  for  cases  which  could  not 
be  &irly  dealt  with  by  the  ordinary  law 
courts.  But  ite  power  had  very  early  been 
abuaed ;  juries  were  summoned  before  it  for 
verdicte  disagreeable  to  the  govonment,  and 
were  fined  or  imprisoned,  so  that  although 
the  Star  Chamber  could  not  itself  condemn 
to  death,  the  fear  of  its  displeasure  made 
juries  aafBdently  pliant.  Pwsons  accused 
before  the  court  were  forced  to  incriminate 
themselves  by  examination  upon  oath,  and,  it 
is  scarcely  neceesary  to  add,  no  jury  was 
employed  to  determine  the  question  of  guilt. 
It  imposed  ruinous  fines  (though  in  many 
cases  they  were  remitted),  and  began  in 
Elizabeth's  reign  to  eentence  to  the  jnllory, 
whipping,  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  TTndinr 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber 
became  the  diief  weapon  of  defence  used  by 
the  government  agamst  its  assailants ;  the 
punishments  inflicted  by  it  in  such  cases  as 
those  of  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick, 
excited  general  indignation ;  and  it  was 
abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  (July.  1641). 
A  committee  of  the  Lords  in  1661  reported 
"  thai  it  was  fit  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
that  there  be  a  court  of  like  nature  to  the 
Star  Chamber ; "  but  the  government  did  not 
venture  to  submit  a  bill  to  this  effect  to  the 
Commons. 

Cok».  #lh  liMtiU.  p.  a  iatnbbs,  Omtt.  Hitt., 
OL,  0. 18|  HaUsm.  OnuL  Eid^  o&  1, 8. 

Mat*  Triids,  Tn.  ColleotitmB  of 
trials  for  treason  and  others  of  political 
interest  have  been  made  and  puUished  under 
the  designation  of  State  Trials.  They  are 
often  invaluable  sources  of  historical  informa- 
tion, especially  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  earliest  collection  was  in  six  volumes 
folio,  published  earlpr  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Rowdl's  edition  in  thirty-four  volnmee 
with  index  includes  all  up  to  1820.  A  useful 
series  of  selections  from  the  State  Trials  is 
issued  from  the  Cambridge  Press  under  the 
editorship  of  BIr.  Villis  Bund  (1880). 

Statntes  may  be  defined  as  written  law^ 
established  by  the  sovereign,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled.  Our  legislation,  however,  did 
not  take  this  form  for  a  long  time.  The 
edicts,  or  assiaee  of  Henry  II.,  are  declara- 
tHHM  of  methods  ol  poMdnca  ntber  than 
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eoactments,  and  most  of  the  lepakUve  wiak 

ot  Edward  I.  was  done  wiUiont  the  ccMipera- 
tion  of  the  Commons.  The  declaration  of 
Edward  II.  in  1322,  that  matters  touching 
the  state  of  the  king,  the  kingdom,  and 

rpio  should  he  established  in  Parliament 
the  king  with  the  asBant  <rf  Hie  prelatee, 
earls,  harons,  and  the  oommonaltjr,  forma  an 
era  in  the  history  of  our  legialaticoi.  Never- 
theleaa,  the  author  of  the  Mirror,  writing  in 
tliis  roign,  declares  that  ordinances  made  by 
the  king  and  his  clerks,  by  aliens  and  others, 
took  the  place  of  laws  established  by  Par- 
liament, and  for  a  long  time  our  kings  con- 
stantly neglected  to  gain  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  three  estates,  legialatuig  hy  ordinanoes 
or  temporary  regulations  put  forth  by  the 
CouDoil  rather  than  hy  statute.  So  long  also 
as  statutes  were  founded  simply  on  peU^tion, 
it  sometimes  happened  that  one  estate  only 
gained  a  statute,  and  more  often  that  the 
statutes  which  were  drawn  after  the  Parlia- 
ment had  broken  up,  and  which  ponorted 
to  be  answers  to  the  petitions  presentedC  were 
more  or  lees  contra^  to  them.  To  obriate 
this,  the  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y. 
demanded  and  obtained  that  tiio  judges  should 
frame  the  statutes  before  the  end  of  each 
Parliament  In  the  next  reign  the  meeent 
qrstem  of  making  statutes  by  Aot  ot  Fsrlio- 
ment  was  introduced.  Statutes  are  written 
laws  ;  yet  such  laws  as  were  made  before  legal 
memory — i.e.,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
lUohard  I.  — though  written,  form  part  of  our 
lex  turn  teripta.  Some  written  statutes  also 
are  extant  that  are  not  oi  record,  being  con* 
tained  only  in  chronicles  and  memorials,  yet 
eren  though  a  statute  be  not  at  reoord,  it  is 
still  part  of  the  written  iaw  if  it  is  within 
legal  memon''.  The  earliest  statute  of  record 
is  6  Edward  I.,  called  the  Statute  of  Glou- 
cester. The  first  statute  in  the  printed  col- 
lection is  the  Great  Charter,  9  Hen.  HI.,  as 
GOnflrmed  and  entered  on  the  statute  roll  of 
25  Edward  I.  The  statutes  from  the  Great 
Charter  to  the  end  of  Edward  II.  are  said  to 
be  in««rti  tmnporiB,  and  are  called  mtiqua, 
while  all  those  that  follow  are  called  nova 
italuta,  A  statute  takes  effect  from  the 
moment  that  it  has  received  the  royal 
assent,  unless  some  special  time  is  expressed 
in  the  statute  itself.  Among  the  rules  to  be 
observed  in  interpreting  stototea,  it  may  be 
noted  tltat  a  statute  is  to  be  intnpreted  not 
by  the  letter,  but  according  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  with  which  it  was  made :  and  so 
judges,  whose  business  it  is  to  interpret 
statutes,  sometimes  depart  from  the  mere 
words ;  that  remedial  statntea  are  to  be  in- 
taiwBted  in  a  wider,  pmal  in  a  narrower 
fa^ion ;  and  that  though  it  was  framerly  held 
that  if  a  statute  repealing  an  earlier  one  was 
itself  repealed,  the  earlier  statute  was  thereby 
revived;  since  13  &  14  Vict.,  c.  21,  this  is  no 
Itmger  the  rule.  Statutes  have  been  named 
in  difleteoi  ways  at  difierent  times,  being 


called  sometimes  by  the  name  of  tiw  pirn 

where  they  were  made,  as  the  Statute  «l 
Herton,  sometimes  by  their  anbject,  as  D* 
Donis  Conditimaiibui ;  and  sometimes  hy 
their  first  words,  as  Quia  Emptor*t.  "Fbey 
ore  now  described  by  Uie  year  of  the  kiagt 
reign  in  which  th^  were  mada^  with  urn 
chapter,  and  when  two  sessions  hvre  ben 
held  in  one  year,  with  the  statute  denoting  the 
session  in  which  it  was  enacted,  as  1  William  t 
Muy,  St.  2,  o.  2  (the  Bill  of  Rights).  Statutea 
are  now  divided  into  Public  General  Acts ; 
Local  and  Personal  Acts,  declared  PuUic; 
Private  Acta  printed  and  Private  Acta  noi 
[ointed.  Up  to  the  time  of  Edward  L  o«r 
statutes  are  in  Latin;  in  his  reign  French 
was  also  used,  and  became  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  legislation  until  Henry  VI.  Some 
of  the  statutes  of  Henry  YI.  and  Edward  IV. 
are  in  Euglish ;  but  Henry  YII.  was  the  first 
king  whose  atatutes  an  all  ei^nasod  in  our 
own  tongue. 

StnbtN,  ComL  BU.  pai^  i  Btepben.  Ctaw- 
iMntarMt,  L,  latrod. ;  Baoon,  JAridgiMHt  o/  tta 

StaMM.  JL] 

Ste^e,  Sm  Bichard  {b.  1671,  d.  1739) 
was  bom  in  Dublin.  At  Oxford  he  became 
acquainted  with  Addison,  and  when  after 
failing  there  and  in  the  army,  he  aspired  te 
a  literary  oarera-,  Addison  got  him  introduc- 
tions to  the  Whig  leaders,  on  whose  behalf 
he  soon  distinguiBhed  himself.  In  1709  be 
entered  Parliament,  but  his  pamphlets,  Th* 
Crin*  and  T/u  Ef^lithman,  led  to  tus  expul- 
sion by  the  irate  Tory  majority.  After  the 
accession  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
elected  a  member  of  Pariiament,  and  wrote 
nnmerous  political  pamphlets.  He  quarrelled 
with  his  party  about  Uie  Peerage  Bill,  and, 
not  succeeding  in  his  literary  and  stock- 
jobbing projects,  retired  to  Carmarthen,  his 
wife's  home,  where  he  died.  Of  his  literary 
eminence  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  As  a 
political  writer  Steele  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  sagacious  of  the  Wldgs,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  was,  in  a  gteat  degree,  free 
from  the  narrowness  which  came  ovm-  some 
of  HiB  "  old  Whigs,**  in  Geoi^e  L's  reign. 
His  political  pam^ete  are  among  the  most 
important  contributions  to  the  controveiaal 
literature  of  the  period. 

StMllio  was  the  pet  name  given  1^ 
James  I.  to  his  favourite  Geoi^  YiUiHS, 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

dtfliltkirk,  Thb  Battle  of  (Aug.  4, 
1692],  faughtbetween  William  III.  and  tiw 
Frendi  soon  after  the  naval  victory  of  La 
Hogue.  The  enemy  had  taken  Nomur.  On 
the  frontier  of  Brabant,  Luxemburg  ma  kt 
to  oppose  (be  English  king.  William's  head, 
quarters  were  ^  Lambeque,  Luxemburg*! 
about  six  milea  off  at  Stonldrk,  while  snS 
farther  off  lay  a  large  force  under  Manhsl 
BoufBers.  The  country  between  the  armies 
was  exceeding  i^iffinnit,   A  tnutor  in  tha 
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H^fMA  urmy  hid  habitually  inftffined  lbr> 
■huLDxemboTg  cf  the  movcDientB  of  the 
alliei.  His  oornsMnuleDoe  was  discovered, 
and  with  pistol  at  his  breast  he  was  forced  to 
write  false  infonoation  dictated  by  William. 
The  Fkench  comounder  was  thrown  off  his 
ffnaid.  The  whole  of  the  allied  army  marched 
down  upon  him  in  the  ni^t.  His  ontpoats 
were  driven  hack.  Bat  the  progress  of  Wil- 
liam's forces  was  obstructed  by  several  fences 
and  ditches,  and  Loxemborg  was  able  to  get  his 
troops  into  order.  Meanwhile,  Bonfflers  was 
coming  up.  Mackay's  division  was  the  first 
to  engage.  The  enemy  were  attacked  and 
TOotetL  It  was  determined  to  send  Louis* 
household  troOTs  against  the  English.  After  a 
bloody  atmg^  oar  men  were  home  down. 
Count  Solmee  refused  to  brin^  np  his  infantry 
to  their  support,  and  the  division  was  nearly 
destroyed.  The  French  loss  was  about  7,000, 
and  that  of  the  allies  was  not  much  greater. 
The  English  army  and  the  'Rngl'J'h  natim 
loudly  expressed  their  reseotmeat  against 
Solmes. 

IfoeaokT.  SUt.  i/nif. 

Otvphm,  KiKO  {i.  eirea  1094,  r.  1136— 
1154),  was  the  third  eon  of  Stephen,  Count 
of  BIoiB,  and  Adda,  dau^iter  oflX^lliam  the 
Oongoeror.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  court 
of  his  undo  Henry  I.,  from  whom  ha  received 
in  marriage  Matilda  or  Mand  of  Boulogne, 
niece  of  the  queen.  He  took  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  cousin  the  Empress  Maud,  but 
immediately  on  the  death  of  Henry  I.  he 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The 
dtalika  (rf  Maud's  husband,  Qeofirey  of  Anjou, 
oontritrated  in  great  measure  to  Stephen's 
sncceea,  and  at  first  he  met  witb  no  opposi- 
tion. But  his  misgovemment,  and  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Church  and  the  officials 
of  the  administration  rapidly  alienated  his 
friends,  and  in  1138  the  Empress  invaded 
Englazid  in  company  with  her  brother,  Robert 
of  Qlouoester.  From  1138  to  1146  was  a  period 
of  complete  anan^y,  sometimes  one,  some* 
times  the  other  party  saining  the  wppeit  h&nd. 
Every  lord  of  a  castle  acted  as  king  in  his 
own  domain.  The  fearful  effects  of  feudal 
government  were  for  the  first  and  last  time 
fully  exemplified  in  England.  In  1 146 
Robert  (rf  Glouoeater  di^,  and  the  Em- 
press retired  to  Nonnaody  leaving  Stephen 
master  of-  England.  But'  in  1152  her  son 
Henry  landed  in  England,  and  the  wur 
was  renewed.  In  1153  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Wallingford  by  which  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  crown  during  his  lifetime,  when  it 
was  to  pass  to  Henry.  In  the  next  year 
Stephen  died  at  Dover  Priory  on  Oct.  25. 
By  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  Stephen  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters — Eustace,  his 
intended  heir,  who  died  in  1153;  WilUam, 
who  received  the  patrimonial  estate  and  the 
earldom  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  the  service  of 
Henry  11.  at  the  liego  of  Toolonse  io  1160 ; 


Hiaxy,  irtio  heoMM  a  mm,  hnt  leaving  her  oon- 
Tent  married  Matthew  of  Flanders;  Baldwin 
and  Mand  who  died  young.  St^hen  possessed 
bravery,  generosify,  and  the  other  simple 
virtue*  of  a  soldier ;  hut  his  pontion  required 
him  to  be  false^  and  no  man.  trusted  him, 
knowing  that  he  could  trust  no  one.  He 
was  quite  oommanplace,  and  might  have  been 
more  sucoewfol  if  more  unscrupnlonB  or  less 
honest.  A  terrible  picture  of  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  reign  is  drawn  by  the  English 
Chronicler.  "  When  tiie  traitors  [i-e,,  the 
barons]  perceived  that  he  was  a  mild  man, 
and  soft  and  good,  and  did  no  jaatioe,  then 
did  the^  allvmder  .  .  .  ev^powerfnlman 
made  lus  castles,  and  held  tliem  against  him. 
Thev  cmelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of 
the  land  wiUi  otstle- works.  When  the  castles 
were  made,  they  filled  them  with  devils  and 
evil  men.  Then  they  took  those  men  that 
they  thought  had  any  property,  both  by  night 
and  b^  day,  peasant  men  and  women,  and  put 
them  m  jHison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and 
tortured  them  witii  imnttemble  tortores  .  .  . 
Many  thousand  they  killed  with  hmiger;  I 
cannot  and  may  not  teU  all  the  wounds  or  all 
the  tortures  which  they  inflicted  on  wretched 
men  in  this  land,  and  that  lasted  the  nineteen 
years  while  Stc^then  was  king ;  and  ever  it 
was  wone  and  worse.  They  iaii  imposts  oa 
the  towns  oontinoaHy,  and  when  the  wretched 
men  had  no  more  to  give  they  robbed  and 
burned  all  the  towns,  so  that  tbxm.  mightest 
well  go  all  a  day's  journey,  and  thou  abouldeet 
never  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  or  the 
land  tilled  .  .  .  Kever  yet  had  mme  wretched- 
ness been  in  the  land,  nor  did  heathen  men 
everdoworsetliBntheydid.  .  .  .  ThelMhops 
and  the  clergy  constantly  cursed  them,  but 
nothing  came  of  it;  for  they  were  all  accursed 
and  forsworn,  and  forlorn.  However  a  man 
tilled,  the  earth  bare  no  com,  for  the  land 
was  all  fordone  by  such  deeds;  and  they 
said  openly  that  Christ  and  hie  saints  slept** 

Gmta  8t0ptuimi;  HMftam  CkroHjeb  <BnTt«M 
800.)  i  ^Kgltf-SoMm  CkramitU;  StnblM,  CoMt: 
Hitt.i  lAatKri.Bid.of  Bm§.        [T.  S.  P.] 

Steward,  Thb  Loan  HtOH,  was  a  great 
officer  in  the  court  of  the  NtMman  kings,  hut 
all  his  important  functions  were  very  early  as- 
signed to  the  Jostidar,  and  the  office  soon  be- 
came little  more  than  honorary.  Itwaahsn- 
ditary  in  the  hoose  of  Ijeicester,  and  was 
inherited  b^  Henry  TV.,  and  so  absorbed  into 
the  royal  dignity.  Since  tlwt  date  it  has  only 
been  conferred  for  some  occasion,  and  the 
office  ceases  when  the  business  which  required 
it  is  mded;  and  this  occasion  has  usually 
been  whan  a  ]penon  was  to  be  tried 
before  the  House  at  Lords.  The  Steward 
had  his  own  oeort,  flu  joriidieticm  of  which 
was  defined  in  the  ArtiaiU  CbrAM,  but 
despite  this  there  are  many  complaints  in 
sumequent  reigns  (rf  the  encroachm^t  fA  the 
Steward's  court,  and  in  1390  the  powen  of 
the  oouit  wen  ODoe  nan  Unaied. 
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Sfcifand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbmy  (1062 
— 1070J,  is  first  heard  of  as  a  chaplain,  adTiser, 
and  mmister  of  Queen  Enuna,  and  in  1043 
was  made  Bishop  of  Elmham,  but  almost 
immediateiy  afterwards  deposed  on  the  ooca- 
moa  of  a  quairel  between  his  patronen  and 
the  king.  Bot  in  the  next  year  be  made  his 
peace  with  Edward,  and  was  restored  to  his 
Bee.  During  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  we  find  Stigand  heading  the 
English  party  in  the  Church,  and  strongly 
opposing  the  Normaniaing  tendencies  of  the 
king.  The  bishopric  of  W incjiester  was  given 
to  mm  in  1047,  and  on  the  flight  of  RobOTt  of 
Jumi^ges  in  1062  Stigand  obtained  the  arch- 
bishopric. He  still  continued  to  hold  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  seems  to  have 
been  energetic  and  conciliatory  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  ecclesiastical  duties.  On  the 
death  of  Edward,  Stigand  summoned  the 
Witenageowt  which  elected  Harold,  hot  the 
anhbuhop  itid  not  aetoally  crown  the  king. 
After  Ebwdd'B  death  it  was  Stigand  who 
fmointed  Edgar  Atheling  as  king,  and  who 
when  the  cause  of  the  young  prince  was 

Erored  to  be  hopeless,  made  peace  between 
im  and  the  Conqueror.  Stigand  was  present 
at  William's  cor<»>ati<Mi,  and  did  hranage  to 
him,  and  vas  one  of  tbe  Enj^ishmcm  whom 
the  king  took  over  with  him  to  Normandy 
in  1067.  But  the  omnession  of  the  Norman 
nobles  drove  the  "Tigliah  to  revolt,  and 
Stigand  fled  with  Edgar  to  the  Scotch  court, 
Subeeqaently  we  find  the  archbishop  among 
the  small  band  of  patriots  who  held  out 
the  Notnuuui  among  the  fens  of  Ely. 
piisoner  with  the  othera  in  1072 
he  was  condemned  to  peipetual  imprison- 
ment at  Winchester,  where  he  died.  He  had 
previously  (in  1070]  been  deposed  from  bis 
archbishopric,  three  chai^^  being  brought 
against  hmi,  (I)  That  he  held  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester  together  with  his  archbishopric, 
this  being  nncanonical ;  (2)  that  he  had 
assumed  the  arohlusht^ric  during  the  lifetime 
of  Robert,  who  had  been  unlawfully  deposed, 
and  (3)  that  he  had  received  the  pallium  from 
the  antd-Pope  Benedict.  Of  his  character, 
Dr.  Hook  says,  "  Stigand  was  neither  a  hero 
nor  a  saint.  He  did  not  possess  the  moral 
force  or  the  intelleotnal  power  which  enables 
a  great  mind  to  make  adverse  dretimstances  a 
stepping  stone  to  usefulness  aoA  honour ;  and 
he  aid  not  possess  the  meaner  funlntion  of 
those  who,  failing  in  the  arena  of  numly 
contest,  are  satined  with  the  effeminate 
applause  which  is  elicited  by  sentimentalism 
and  romance.    But  Stigand  was  a  sturdy 

Strict,  in  whose  breast  beat  an  honest  Eng. 
h  heart.'* 

Jagto-SssBR  CkrmniA^t  WllUam  of  Xilmes. 
bexf  I  Hook,  ArMiahofu ;  Trssmaa,  Sitrman 

_  mi6t  John,  a  servant  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
his  messenger  on  several  important  occaaana. 
VfOBL  the  TFifTitiflin    bi»  nams  in  th6  ingtrao- 


tions  given  to  Wolsey  with  regard  to  ths 
treaty  of  mitrriage  between  Henry  and 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  he  seems  to  have  tikn 
some  part  in  the  more  private  arrangemeaU 
on  the  subiect,  and  he  was  also  one  of  HenrT'i 
confidential  messengers  with  reference  to  m 
king's  matrimonial  plans  in  Naples.  In  1602, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  Jolm  Stile  modi 
to  have  fallen  temporarily  into  disgiacei  u 
there  is  a  mentitm  in  a  pardon  being  gianted 
him  on  June  16  oi  that  year. 

Stillingtoit,  BoBEBT  {d.  1491),  after 
holding  minor  preferments,  was  in  1466  made 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was  a  strong 
Yorkist,  and  in  1467  was  entrusted  with  Uia 
Great  Seal.  He  held  it  till  1470,  and  again 
from  1472  to  1476.  After  Edward's  death 
Stillington  became  an  adherent  of  Bidurd, 
and  drew  op  the  Act  which  EdwirTi 
diildren  were  bastardised.  On  the  accenon 
of  Henry  VII.  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short 
while,  but  soon  obtained  pardon.  In  1487, 
however,  he  was  implicated  in  the  attempt  <tf 
Lambert  Simnel,  tot  which  he  was  in 
pris(m  tin  his  death. 

Btirlinff,  a  town  of  Scotland,  sitnated  oa 
the  Forth,  was  one  of  the  four  bu^^  gina 
up  to  the  English  (1174)  as  aecurity  for  tka 
fulfilment  of  the  ctnditions  of  the  Treaty  U 
Falaise,  but  was  restored  to  Scotland  by 
Richard  I.  (1186).  In  1297  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  battle  between  Wallace  and  the  Eari 
of  Surrey,  and  in  1 304  was  taken  by  Edward  I., 
after  bung  defended  for  three  months  If 
Sir  WilUam  OUphant.  In  181S— 14  tt  *«■ 
besieged  by  Edward  Bmoe,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Baonockbum,  whioh  was  fought  in 
the  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  was  snrrendflred 
by  the  governor,  Mowbray.  In  1330  it  again 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch,  being  ginn 
up  by  its  governor,  Thomas  Rokeby.  in  1571 
an  attemt^  was  made  on  it  by  the  party  <■ 
Queen  litory,  and  in  16SZ  it  was  taken  hf 
the  Ruthven  conspirators.  During  the  dis- 
turbances of  1639  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1716  was  oocuiaed  by 
Argj'Ie  against  the  Jacobites.  In  1746  it  was 
unsuoceasfully  besieged  by  the  Pretender. 

Btirlinff,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Sept  U, 
1297),  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for  ffir 
William  Wallace  and  the  Scotch  over  the 
En^ish,  who  were  led  by  Warenne, 
of  Surrey,  and  by  Cressingham.  Wallan 
fell  on  the  English,  who  numbered  about 
50,000  men,  as  they  were  in  process  of  crow- 
ing a  narrow  bridge  over  the  Fortfa,  and  cot 
them  to  pieces,  killing  Oreemngham. 

Stotfkdale  t.  Biuuard*  Casm  or 

(1837 — 40),  arose  from  the  publication  by 
Hansard,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  of  a  report 
which  described  a  book  published  by  Stockdjte 
as  indecent  Stockdue  suing  Hansaid  m 
libel,  the  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the 
Mdar  of  the  Hooie  waano  jnrtiflcatkn.  Afur 
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fire  saite  had  been  ImiiKht,  and  Stockdale  and 
the  Bherifls  committed  dj  the  CommonB,  an 
Act  was  passed  preventing  any  niit  in  future 
foncerning  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
House. 

Stoke,  Tki  Battle  or  (Jane  16, 1487),  the 
last  battle  between  the  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  was  foaght  between  the 
Yorkist  adherents  of  lombert  Sininel  and 
Henry  VII.  at  a  small  village  near  Newark. 
John  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  linooln,  Lords  Lovel 
and  Fitzgerald  led  the  TevoHeiB,  assisted  by 
an  experienced  German  general,  Martin 
Schwara,  st  the  head  <d  2,000  mercenaries. 
After  an  obstinate  conflict  of  three  hours' 
duration,  on  account  of  their  nomerical 
superiority  the  royal  forces,  commanded  by 
Henry  VII.  in  person,  prevailed.  Not  one 
of  the  rebel  leaders  escaped.  Simnel  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  revolt  was  thoroughly 
suppreBsed. 

Stone,  OsoBOB,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
{b.  1707,  d.  1764),  was  the  son  of  a  banker. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle^ he  became  in  early  life  Dean  of  Deny, 
and  then  ancoessiTely  Bishop  of  Kitdare 
and  Deny,  and  in  1747  was  made  primate. 
Ihiring  Lord  Dorset's  viceroyalty  ne  was 
virtu^y  governor  of  Ireland,  and  he  ruled  it 
by  means  of  the  pension  list  In  1 755  he  was 
dismissed  from  tiie  Privy  Council,  but  in  1759 
again  joined  the  ministerial  party.  He  was 
called  the  "Beauty  of  Holiness,"  and  was 
very  unpopular.  He  was,  however,  a  liberal 
man,  and  in  bvonr  tA  the  removal  Catholio 
disabilities. 

Leokv,  Hut  0/  XNg.  {«  Um  BioMMiUh  C«n- 

lary ;  Flowden.  aitt.  oj  IrMa»i;  Wklpole,  V*- 

iMnra  of  U«  Rtitf^  tif  Qtorgt  tl. 

Storie.  Db,  Jobh  {d.  1671),  was  in  Jan., 
1M8,  wl^rt  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commuu,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Kerjeant-at-Arms,  "probably,"  says  Hallam, 

for  some  ebullition  of  vinuence  against  the 
changes  of  religion."  Under  Maiy,  Storie 
became  one  of  the  most  violent  enemies  of  the 
Refonnati<Hi,  and  a  leading  persecutor.  He 
was  queen's  proctor  at  the  trial  of  Arch- 
Insht^  Cninmer,  and  ixt  1659  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  House  against  the  Supremacy 
Bill.  He  was  subsequently  imprisoned  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiaace,  and 
on  his  release  went  alnttad,  where  he  occupied 
himself  in  plotting  against  EUzabeth'e  govern- 
ment. He  is  said  to  have  been  ^lotUng  the 
death  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  in  order  to 
smooth  the  way  "for  his  mother's  marriage 
with  some  Catholio  prince,"  when  he  was 
inveigled  on  board  a  vessel  at  Antwerp  b^  a 
man  named  Parker,  one  of  Burleigh's  epiee, 
and  carried  to  Yaimouth.  He  was  tortured 
to  extort  his  secrets,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  banged. 

Stowe,  Jomr  {b.  tin*  1625,  4.  1606),  was 


a  London  cdtisen  and  most  induetriotu  anti- 
quarian. Be8ideeminorworkB,suchaBhi8d^- 
ffMTHi  ^fEi^tiak  ChroHtdu  <1661),  his  Flortt 
Hittmiarmit,  his  contributions  to  Holinshed, 
and  to  editions  of  Chaucer,  he  is  chiefly  known 
for  his  Survay  of  London,  published  m  1598, 
which  has  been  the  bams  of  all  subsequent 
attempts  at  a  history  of  London.  He  Buffered 
from  great  poverty  in  his  old  age. 

An  enlarged  edition  of  Stows*!  SiirwHt  m» 
BabUshed  br  Strypa  in  1780,  sad  re-Uauea  with 
hirtlus  enlargmnenu  in  2  vols.  foUo  tlTM). 

StoweU,  William  Scott,  Lord  (b.  174S, 
d.  1836),  was  the  elder  brother  of  Lord  Eldon. 
From  the  Grammar  School  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  he  went  up  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  as  a  scholar,  and  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship. In  1774  he  was  appointed  Cam- 
den Reader  in  antnent  history,  while  in 
the  meantime  be  was  studying  for  the  bar. 
For  eighteen  years  he  remained  at  Oxford. 
He  then  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Admiralty  Courta.  Practice  flowed  in  to  him 
at  once.  In  four  years  he  was  appointed 
Registrar  of  the  Court  of  Faculties,  and  five 
years  later  Judge  of  the  Consiatory  Court  and 
Advocate-General,  with  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, and,  ten  years  later,  he  became  Judge  of 
the  High  Court  of  Adoiiralty.  Id  1790  he 
had  been  returned  to  Parliament  for  Downton, 
but  daring  a  long  career  in  Parliament  he 
scarcely  ever  made  a  long  speech.  In  1S21 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  As  a  judge 
he  cannot  he  too  highly  praised.  He  ranks 
evcm  higher  than  hi"  usbngoished  Iffother. 
He  was  painrtaking,  dear,  and  logical  in  his 
decisions,  and  displayed  a  breadth  of  learning 
and  research  which  has  done  much  to  form 
our  international  law.  "  He  formed,"  says  a 
contemporary  writer,  "a  system  of  rational 
law  from  the  ill-fashioned  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors, erecting  a  temple  of  jurisprudfrnce, 
and  laying  its  foundatioiu  not  on  fleetii^ 
policy,  or  m  occasional  interests,  but  in  uni- 
versal and  immntable  justice." 

Hsggard,  B^vrU;  Annual  OUteary,  1837. 

BtraAvrdf  Thokas  Wbmtw<»th,  Easl 

or  {b.  A^ril,  1593,  d.  May  12,  1641),  the  son  of 
Sir  William  Wentworth,  was  educated  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  represented  York* 
shire  in  Parhament  from  1613  to  1628,  with 
the  exception  of  the  assembly  of  1626,  when 
be  was  incapacitated  by  being  appointed 
sheriff.  la  Parliament  Wentwntu  main- 
tained an  independent  position,  inclining 
rather  to  the  popular  party  than  to  the  court. 
In  1621  he  opposed  the  attempt  of  James  to 
limit  the  rights  of  Parliament,  and  proposed 
a  protestaticm.  In  1627  he  tmposed  the  forced 
loan  levied  by  Chariee,  ana  was  for  a  slunt 
time  in  confinement.  In  the  Parliament  of 
1628  he  for  a  time  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  Commons,  and  att^pted  to  embody 
the  liboties  of  the  subject  in  a  bill,  and 
therein  to  lay  a  aeciiie  fotmdation  frar  the 
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future^  and  xeomunle  king  and  Cnnmona. 
But  he  did  not  diaxa  in  tfaegmeralpoBBiDn  for 

varwith  Spain  in  1624,  nor  didhesympathiae 
with  the  obpectioQa  of  Uie  PuritainB  to  the 
king's  religious  policy.  What  he  desired 
was  a  govemment  intelligent  enough  to  per- 
oaive  the  real  needs  of  tbo  nation,  and  strong 
'wog^  to  cany  out  piaotical  reforms,  in 
i^te  id  the  oppwition  (rf  local  and  clasa 
interests.  It  vaa  in  accordance  with  these 
ideas  that  Wentworth  entered  the  king's 
MTrice.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  July,  1628, 
and  became  in  December  of  the  same  year 
PresideDt  of  the  Council  of  the  NorUi.  He 
entered  the  Privy  Council  inNoyembei^  1629, 
and  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  the 
summer  of  1636.  Measures  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  poor  law,  for  the  relief 
of  commerce,  and  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people  were 
Kobably  the  results  of  his  presence  in  the 
CounciL  In  the  North  his  vigorous  ^orce- 
mrats  of  the  law  without  respect  of  persons, 
was  the  chief  charac-teiistic  of  his  adminis- 
tration. In  Ireland  his  abUitiee  had  freer 
scope.  He  protected  trade,  founded  the  flax 
manufacture,  organised  a  respectable  army, 
and  introduced  many  reforms  into  the  Church 
and  the  administration.  But  his  harshness 
to  individuals^  and  bis  intolerance  of  oppo- 
sition gained  him  numenma  enemies  amongst 
the  English  coloniste,  whilst  his  disregard  of 
the  king's  promises  to  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  threatened  Plantation  of  Connaught, 
created  feelings  of  distrust  and  dread,  which 
bore  fruit  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  In  Sept., 
1639,  he  was  summoned  to  England,  and  be. 
came  at  once  the  leading  spint  in  the  com- 
mittee of  o^it,  to  whom  Scotch  a£hira  wete 
entrusted,  and  the  king's  chief  adviser.  In 
Jan.,  1640,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford. 
By  his  advice  the  king  summoned  the  Short 
Parliament,  and  dissolved  it  when  it  became 
unruly.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  Scotland,  he  HuggeBtea  expedient!  at 
evfly  kind — a  loan  from  Spain,  the  debaae- 
ment  of  the  coinage,  and  the  employment 
ol  the  Iridi  army  to  subdue  Scotland,  or 
if  neceeeary  to  keep  down  England.  The 
king  (^pointed  him  Lieutwant-Genoial  of 
the  English  army  (Aug.  20,  1640),  but  his 
energy  oonld  not  avert  defeat,  and  when  the 
council  of  peers  advised  the  Hiog  to  summon 
a  Parliament,  his  fate  was  assured.  In  spite 
of  illness  Strafford  hunied  up  to  London  to 
impeach  the  popular  leaders  for  treasonable 
OOTrespondence.  Pym  moved  Strafford's  im- 
peadunent  on  Nov.  11,  and  he  was  arrested 
the  same  day.  His  trial  be^n  in  West- 
minster HoU  om  March  22,  1641.  The  ez- 
trane  party  in  the  Commons,  diasatiafied 
with  the  slow  and  doubtful  course  (rf  impeach- 
ment, brought  in  a  bill  of  attainder  (April 
10),  which  passed  its  third  reading  in  the 
Commons  on  April  21,  and  in  the  Lords  on 
Ki^  8.  Tba  king's  attend  to  save  Straf- 


ford, and  above  all  the  discovery  al  &ie  fint 
Army  Plot,  sealed  his  fate,  and  prevented  tie 
acceptance  of  a  su«[Mted  comptomiae,  -^aik 
would  have  saved  ma  life,  but  incapadtifad 
him  from  all  office.  The  king  postponed  bii 
answer  as  long  as  he  could,  and  consulted  tha 
bishoss  and  judges,  but  the  danger  ti  a 
popular  rising  iadniced  him  to  yield,  and 
give  his  atwnt  to  the  bill  (May  10).  Stiaf- 
ford  was  executed  on  May  12.  His  attaindei 
was  reversed  in  1662. 

worth,  Birivrival  CotUMatmi  atr^ord  Papm; 
Llfeot  BtwffKdlaFofator'sJBriM  flliHiim. 

vol.  iL  [o.  a  F.1 

MraifordiuLS.  The  bill  of  attainder 
against  Strafford  passed  the  third  reading 
(April  2,  1641)  by  a  majtmW  of  204  against 
69.  Mr.  WilHam  "Wheeler,  M.P.  for  Weet- 
bnr^,  took  down  the  names  of  the  minority, 
copies  of  the  list  got  abroad,  and  one  wu 
posted  up  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Wert- 
minstw,  with  the  addititm  "  those  are  tlw 
Straffndiana^  betimyera  <tf  tiieir  ooontiT.'' 
The  list  included  the  names  of  Beldw,  UH 
Digby,  Orlando  Bridgemao,  and  HoItxKne. 
It  did  not  contain  thoae  Falkland  sad 
Hyde,  who  voted  for  the  bill.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  divisiMi  lists  was  at  this  time  a 
breach  of  privilege.  The  House  itsdf  Snt 
published  the  namei  of  raeoiben  -ntiag  is 
the  year  18S6. 

Clw-endiM.  Ei$l.  ef  flu  JbMUmi  T.Lto- 

ford,  StadiM  and  mwtraUmw  ^iinOnttXM- 

Uim. 

Btraits  8«t«l6iiMm4>,  Tkb,  itoMtti 

in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  comprise  PeiuBft 
Singapore,  M&lacca,  and  Welledey  Prch 
vinoe.  These  eettkments  originally  fa"™ 
undw  the  Indian  goremmen^  warn  twM- 
f  erred  to  tiu  dha^  ctf  ttie  Colonial  Ofion, 
1867.  The  goveimnait  of  the  ooUM^n 
colony  at  SingaptHre  is  veeted  in  a  gonnM' 
and  executive  council  of  nine  members,  and  ■ 
legislative  council  of  ten  official  and 
unofficial  members  nominated  by  the  oton. 
Peoiang  has  a  IieuteoaDt<goventv, 
Malacca  a  resident,  both  nnder  the  Qofvuot 
of  Singapore.  The  population  is 
mixed,  and  includes  Malayn,  Chinese,  B(0' 
galeae,  Arabs,  Btumeae,  fMa'WMMM*,  and  juuM' 
xouB  other  nuM. 

Stratfbrd,  Jovx,  Archlnshop  of  Om> 
terbury  {d.  1348),  first  appears  as  sittiiV 
in  Parliament  in  1317.  He  was  freqnen^ 
employed  on  embaseies  by  Edward  IT.,  •** 
in  1323  was  made  Bishop  of  Winchester  hj 
the  Pope,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tiu  ^oag, 
who,  however,  eventually  recognised  mbl 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  deposition  " 
Edward  II.,  but  Uiou^  he  saw  the  ncc^*^ 
of  getting  rid  of  the  infctuated  king,  he  did 
not  wioh  to  put  the  power  into  the  lun^^ 
Isabella  and  Mortimer.  His  oppovlios  ts 
the  guiUgr  pair  led  to  his  penaoitiai^  and  m 
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wu  ootnpeUed  io  taka  nfn^  in  a  ioiMt  is 
Hampahire,  vhere  he  remimed  tUl  the  full 

of  Moitimear.  Edward  III.  made  him  Chan- 
cellor in  1330,  and  he  was  tranalated  to  the 
see  of  Canterbury  ia  1338.  He  held  the 
Great  Seal  twice  again,  from  1835  to  1337 
and  for  a  short  period  in  1340.  In  tbia  latter 
year  occarred  Uie  fftBtX  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  arohbiahop.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Stratford  ma  a  faithful  minirter  to 
EdwKrd,  but  it  was  impoflsible  for  him  to  find 
money  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
ooatly  French  wars.  Edward,  angered 
his  want  of  money  and  the  ill-auooees  of  his 
expedition,  turned  round  on  the  archbishop 
and  acoQsed  him  <d  malveraation.  A  lengthy 
dispute  followed,  in  the  oourse  of  which  tlie 
king  being  deorons  of  bringing  Stratford 
before  the  Coonci],  the  peers  deolared  that  a 
peer  could  onl^  be  tried  by  the  House 
Lords,  thuB  inoident«Ily  estabhshing  an  im- 
portant privilege.  The  archbishop  having 
got  Parliameot  on  his  side,  the  king  was  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  and  a  zMonciuatioa  iol- 
towed.  Stratford  was  often  employed  by  the 
king  on  important  afiaira,  but  he  never  again 
received  the  chanoellorship.  Though  they 
can  hardly  rank  as  stateemen,  the  archbishop 
and  his  brother  were  able  and  faithful  min- 
isters, anxious  to  check  the  extravagance  of  the 
king,  and  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Hook,  ArehbMop      OtnOMtunr  ;  W.  Long- 

Stratton,  The  Battlb  o?  (May  16, 1643), 
took  place  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  Hie 
Parliamentary  forces  onder  General  Chudleigh, 
Sir  Eichard  Boiler,  Sir  Alexander  Carew, 
and  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  were  defeated  by 
the  Comiflh  army  under  Sir  lialph  Hopfon 
and  Sir  Bovil  Grenville.  The  Parliamentary 
forces  were  weakened  by  the  detachment  <n 
Sir  George  Chudleigh  with  all  thsir  cavalty. 
They  were  posted  on  the  top  of  Stratton  HiU, 
which  the  Comish  army  after  several  honre 
hard  fighting  succeeded  in  storming.  General 
Chodleigh  and  1,700  prisoners  were  taken, 
together  with  thirteen  guns,  and  all  the 
baggage  and  stores  of  the  defeated  anny. 

StrioklAXld,  Aones  (d.  1806,  d.  1874), 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland, 
of  Beydon  Hall,  Suffolk,  was  the  aathor  of 
nomerons  works  of  flotiott  and  poetry. .  ^e 
poUished  £iws  ^  tA»  Querns  of  Emglarndfrim 
tk$  Nvman  Oonqtutt,  12  toIb.,  1840—48  (new 
ed.,  8  vols.,  1861—62),  which  attained  great 
po^ulari^.  The  work  is  interesting,  and 
written  m  a  lively  style,  but  the  author's 
judgment  was  not  sufficiently  critical,  nor 
her  acquaintance  with  g«neni  English  his- 
tary  wide  enough,  for  it  to  be  of  much  value 
as  an  authority.  In  1850 — 60  she  wrote  Lutet 
of  th*  Quemt  of  Scotland,  which  includes  an 
elaborate,  bnt  not  conclusive,  vindication  of 
Hary  Qneen  of  Soot*.  In  1866  she  puUisbed 
Jiim  if  tk»  Batm  .BisA^M 


Btrods,  WnxuM  U.  1646),  wu  »• 
turned  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
last  Parliiunent  of  James  I.,  and  the 
five  Parliaments  of  his  son.  In  the  third 
Parliament  of  Charles  he  took  part  in  the 
tumult  caused  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
the  Speaker's  refusal  to  put  Eliot's  resolutions, 
for  which  he  was  called  before  the  Oonndl 
and  imprisoned  until  January,  1640.  In  the 
Long  I^liament  he  is  mentioned  by  Clarendon 
as  "  one  of  those  ephori  who  roost  avowed  the 
curbing  and  suppreasing  of  majesty,"  and 
"  one  of  the  flerceet  men  of  the  party,  and  of 
the  party  only  for  his  fierceness."  On  Dec. 
24,  1640,  be  introduced  the  bill  for  annual 
Parliaments,  and  on  Nov.  28,  in  1641,  moved 
that  the  kingdom  should  be  put  in  a  posture 
<rf  defence.  He  did  not  icniple  to  avow  that 
the  safety  of  tiia  Parliament  depended  on  the 
Scottish  army,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it 
in  England.  "  The  sons  of  Zeniiah,"  he  said 
(referring  to  ^eooart  party),  "are  too  strong 
for  us."  He  was  one  of  the  five  members 
impeached  by  the  king  (Jan.,  1642).  After 
Oie  Civil  War  began  be  took  an  aotive  part 
against  the  king  in  Somenet,  and  in  lus  place 
in  the  Oommona  opposed  all  proposals  to  tnat. 

8.  B.  (Hrdiner,  KM.  q^^.,  mo—im. 

Btronrtow  was  the  surname  of  Richard 
de  ClarejEarl  of  Pembroke,  a  nobleman  of 
ruined  fortunes  and  adventurous  spirit.  It 
was  this  doobtlesB  that  made  him  eagor  to 
accept  the  hand  of  Eva,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  I^inster,  and  to  attempt  the  oonqnest  St 
Irdand.  He  applied  to  Henry  for  leave,  and 
got  a  dubious  answer,  which  became  finally 
an  absolute  OTOhibition,  but  in  spite  of  it  he 
saned  from  Hilford  Haven  in  1160.  In  1170 
he  married  En,  and  was  probabfy  deeted 
tanist,  and  nooeeded  to  the  Ungdom  of  Lein- 
sterinllTl.  In  1172  he  Joined  Henry  in  Kor- 
mandy,  and  returned  to  Ireland  as  governor 
in  1178.  A  mutiny  of  the  soldiery  compelled 
him  to  supersede  his  friend  Hervey  Mount- 
Maurice  by  Raymond  le  Groe,  but  he  refused 
him  the  hand  of  his  dater.  Being  defeated 
by  the  O'Briens  in  1174  he  found  it  necessary 
to  acoept  Raymond  as  a  brother-in-law. 
Though  Hmry  himself  had  recalled  that 
leader,  the  voice  of  the  soldiery  again  com- 
pelled Strongbow  to  make  Raymond  their 
commander.  In  1176  he  died  at  Dublin  of  a 
cancer  in  the  le^,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  He  ItSt  but  one  daughter,  Isabel, 
who  brought  his  vast  lands  to  William 
Marshal  St  Pembroke,  her  husband.  Ac- 
cording to  Giraldns  be  never  originated  an 
entert^se,  but  allowed  himself  to  be  guided 
by  others ;  he,  however,  allows  him  to  have 
been  just  and  even  generous,  and  biave  in 
battle.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of  the 
Church,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  priory  (rf 

OliaMas  Oambnosls,  Apv^MU*  HAmite,- 
I<rttattoD,llMr]rn. 
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BtxjTf^,  John  {b.  1643,  d.  1737),  an 
industnouB  compiler  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Eiiglish  Reformation,  was  vicar 
of  Ley  ton  in  Essex.  Uis  chief  works  are 
JScctesiasiical  Memorial*,  a  Church  hiittory 
under  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary, 
with  invaluable  original  papers  in  appendices: 
Tk$  Jmak  qf  th*  M^ormatimt ;  the  Xwm  of 
Vrtmmer,  Fiirier,  Ormdal,  Wkitg^i,  Cheig, 
Smith,  and  Ayhner  ;  and  an  enlarged  edition  of 
Stowe's  Survey  of  London  (1720).  A  man  of 
little  ability  aiid  some  prejudice,  Strype's  solid 
work  has  made  his  collections  quite  indispen- 
sable for  the  history  of  the  change  of  religion 
in  Eiufland.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of  the 
Oxford  Press  in  octavo. 

StOfldrt  Funi^.  The  Stnarta  were 
descended  from  a  certain  Walter  Fitz-Alan, 
lord  of  Oswestry,  who  entered  the  aervioe 
of  David  I.,  by  whom  he  was  created  High 
Steward  of  Scotland.  The  <MlSce  became 
hereditary  in  the  fanti^.  Alexander,  the 
fourth  Steward  of  the  Fits-Alan  stock,  com< 
nmnded  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263 ;  the 
fifth,  James,  was  one  of  the  regents  appointed 
on  ^e  death  of  Alexander  III. ;  the  sixth, 
Walter,  supported  Robert  Bruce,  commanded 
a  division  at  Bannockbum,  and  was  rewarded 
in  1316  by  the  hand  of  Bmce's  daughter, 
Marjory.  Marjory's  son,  Robert,  ruled  Scot- 
land as  regent  during  the  minority  of  David 
n.  and  his  captivity  in  England,  and  upon 
David's  death,  in  1371,  succeeded  to  the 
Scottish  throne.  [For  the  history  of  the 
Stuart  sovereigns  of  Scotland,  »ee  Robbbt  II. 
and  ni.,  Jamss  I.,  IL,  UL.,  lY.,  Y..  and 
Manv.] 

With  the  accession  <rf  James  YL  (rit  ScoOaod 
to  the  English  throne  (1603)  as  Jameff  I., 
the  history  of  the  Stuart  rule  in  England 
begins ;  it  is  that  of  the  transition  from 
the  personal  government  of  the  Torkist  and 
Tudor  periods  to  the  Farliamentai^  ^stem 
of  Hanoverian  times.  Such  stranaition  was, 
in  England,  inevitable  ;  bat  to  the  character 
and  policy  of  the  Stuart  kinga  it  was  due 
that  the  change  had  to  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  rebellion  and  a  revolution. 
Parliament  had  already  in  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth  begun  to  assimie  a  mor«  inde- 
pendent attitude ;  but  that  queen  had  tact 
enough  to  keep  it  in  good  temper,  and,  as  in 
the  question  m  the  monopolies,  koew  when  to 
yield.  But  James  I.  was  utterly  devoid  of 
tact,  and  never  succeeded  in  making  himself 
respected.  More  than  this,  he  continually 
forced  ujpon  men's  attention  a  doctrine  of 
pr^gative  which  cut  at  the  root  of  English 
liberties.  Moreover,  his  Scotch  experience 
had  rendered  him  singularly  unfit  to  deal 
with  English  ecclesiastical  mfficultieB.  Ilie 
time  had  come  for  copceesions  to,  or  at  any 
rate  considerate  treatment  of,  the  Puritans, 
But  James,  though  he  did  not,  as  Charles  I., 
regard  episcopacy  as  a  sacred  inatitation. 


valued  it  highly  as  a  means  of  keeinng  the 
clei^  in  order ;  any  conceasion  to  the  Puri- 
tans would,  he  thought,  weaken  episcopal 
authority,  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  thst 
independence  of  the  clergy  which  in  Scotland 
had  proved  so  dangerous  to  the  state  ;  there- 
fore he  refused  all  chan^  and  so  brought 
about  the  union  against  himiwl^  of  the  poli- 
tical and  religious  oppositiona.  His  domestic 
difficulties  were  increased  by  his  ill-advised 
foreign  policy.  James  knew  far  better  than 
his  subjects  tiie  true  positioD  of  afitairs  on  the 
Continent;  and,  although  his  policy  of  me- 
diati(»i  could  never  have  succeeded,  a  frank 
statement  <rf  xeaaons  would  have  done  much 
to  lessen  the  opponticni  at  the  Ccnumons;  but 
as  he  took  no  pains  to  make  his  people  under- 
stand him,  it  was  inevitable  that  Uie  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country  should  be  offended  by 
the  marriage  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  oy 
the  king's  refusal  to  interfere  energetically 
to  save  the  PaUtinate.  So  firm  was  toe 
distrost  which  his  action  inspired,  that  even 
when,  under  pressure  from  Buckingham, 
James  declared  war  against  Spain,  Parliunent 
would  not  believe  tmit  a  great  continental 
war  was  seriously  intended,  and  refused  sup- 
plies. The  question  more  and  more  clearly 
defined  itself :  could  the  king  persist  in  a 
certain  policy,  or  retain  a  certain  minister, 
against  the  will  vA  Parliament  P  The  actual 
Parliamentary  guns  of  Jamee's  reign  were 
but  few ;  more  important  was  it  U^t  the 
impositions  had  raised  the  question  of  unpar- 
liamentary taxation,  and  that  the  revival  of 
impeachment  had  given  Parliament  a  weapon 
against  the  king.  But  it  is  dear  that  if  the 
km^  determined  to  carry  out  a  oertaiu  policy 
agamst  the  wish  of  his  snbjecta,  and  to  laise 
the  neoeeaaiy  funds  by  unparliantmtary 
means,  and  if  Parliament  in  vain  attacked 
ministers,  the  ultimate  issue  would  depend  on 
the  preponderance  of  power,  and  this  could  be 
decided  only  by  war.  This  is  what  came  to 
pass  under  Charlee  I. 

Bat  while  the  victory  of  Parliament  was 
inevitable,  it  was  well  tiiat  it  should  not  be 
premature.  Had  Charles  yielded  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  Commons  in  1629,  had  he 
given  them  complete  control  of  taxation,  and 
rec<^ni8ed  the  responsibility  of  ministeis,  he 
woim  have  handed  over  his  sovereignty  to 
them.  But  the  Commons  were  not  y^  fit  to 
exercise  such  a  power.  Their  supremacy 
would  have  established  a  grwis  tyrannjr  in 
ecclesiastical  matteia,  for  all  opinions  disliked 
by  the  majority  of  average  Englishmen 
would  have  been  proscribed  in  the  National 
Church.  Nor  were  the  Commons  as  yet  fit  to 
govern.  Nothing  existed  oomparable  to  the 
modem  system  <^  cabinet  and  party  govern- 
ment; the  mle  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  have  been  the  role  of  an  unorganised 
mob. 

Then  followed  eleven  years  witlmot  a  Pu* 
liamait.   At  first  the  oonntrywaa  qoiet;  b«t 
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Laad'B  action  upon  becoming  archbishop,  and 
the  attempt  to  raise  Ship-money,  atrengtbened 
and  bouna  more  doaely  t<^;etiier  the  Puritan 
and  the  constitutionaliat  oppodtifni;  and  when 
the  Scotch  attack  forced  Charles  to  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Parliament,  the  oppo- 
sition saw  their  own  strength,  and  Charles 
had  to  surrender  one  by  one  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  by  which  he  had  attempted  to 
govem. 

But  the  redress  of  pditiGal  grievances  left 
the  religious  difficulties  still  unsolved.  It 
became  clear  during  the  struggles  of  1641 — 
42  that  the  main  question  left  was  that  of 
the  existence  of  episcopacy ;  from  the  episco- 
palian party  arose  the  Cavalier  party;  and 
thonrii  the  attempt  to  seize  the  Five  Uembers, 
and  the  cmseqnent  introduction  of  the  Hilitia 
Bill  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the 
rdigioua  element  was  far  more  important 
than  the  oonstitatiooal  in  the  early  years  of 
the  war. 

The  constitutional  questions  of  the  second 
Stuart  period  differ  from  those  of  the  first 
No  longer  was  there  a  direct  assertion  of 
"  absolute  power ;  "  no  unpaiiiamentary  taxa- 
tion was  attempted ;  there  was  no  exercise  of 
judicial  power  by  Council  or  Star  Chamber. 
Char  lee  II.  ruled  not  against,  but  through  a 
Parliament  which  he  tried  to  make  subser- 
vient. Yet  the  judges  wore  still  under  court 
influence;  prerogative  lingered  in  the  "dis- 
pennngpower;"  and  divine  right zoiimeared 
under  the  doctrine  of  "  non-resistance.*'  The 
fall  of  the  Whigs  after  the  dissolution  of  1 68 1 
showed  how  strong  the  Royalist  feeling  of  the 
country  renuiined,  in  spite  of  eighteen  years' 
misgovemmeat ;  and  even  after  the  lessons 
of  the  Oreat  Rebellion,  the  Stuarts  might  at 
the  eleventh  hottf  have  snoceeded  in  creating 
a  despotism,  had  not  James  II.  attadnd  the 
English  Church,  and  so  united  all  classes 
against  him. 

The  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  though  the  sisters  were  of  the  Stuart 
house,  are  more  closely  connected  with  later 
than  with  earlier  history.  In  tliem  begins 
the  develcmment  of  party  cabinet  govern- 
ment ;  and  instead  of  a  shifting  pmicy  of 
neutrality  or  a  truckling  to  France,  the  great 
struggle  commences  ^tween  France  and 
England  which  was  to  last  till  the  present 
century.   [Pbtitiom  or  Right;  Oilrat  Eb- 

BBLUON,  &C.] 

OanUner,  Hwt.  o/  Eno..  16(0—1643  !■  the 
crraat  anthoritf  for  Cbarlea  I.  uid  Jamea  I. : 
Buke,  BM.  of  Eng^  is  ■|>«dallr  Talnable  for 
the  later  Stnuta.  For  Charlw  II.  and  James 
n.  we  have  also  Uaoanlar'a  brilliant  but  not 
slwajs  tnutworih7  Hut.  of  Euf.  The  best 
short  general  aketob  Is  in  the  stnall  Tolnme  by 
lb.  QfkKtiner,  entitled  Th»  Puritan  Mnilwn. 

Stuart,  Arabella.  [A&abblla  Stoart.] 

Muurt,  Charles  Edward,  known  as  the 
YoDNo  Pbbtbndbr  {h.  1720,  rf.  1788),  vas  the 
•on  of  James  Edward  Stoart,  and  f!>wnwitiiM, 


granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  King  of 
Poland.  He  was  bom  at  Rome.  His  educa- 
tion  was  very  much  neglected.  He  became  of 
political  importance  on  the  renewal  tA  the 
hostilitT  between  England  and  France  after 
the  fall  of  Walpole.  Cardinal  Tencin,  the 
French  minister,  was  in  favour  of  an  invasion 
of  Ehigland,  and  in  1743  Charles  came  to  Paris. 
Louis  XV.,  although  he  refused  to  see  him, 
was  not  nnbiendly  to  his  cause;  16,000 veterans 
under  Marshal  Saxe  were  stationed  at  Dun- 
kirk, while  fleets  were  collected  at  Brest  and 
Toulon.  But  the  French  admiral,  Roque- 
feuille,  feared  to  attack  the  Engli^  under 
Sir  John  Norris ;  his  ships  were  tUspersed  by 
a  storm,  and  the  French  ministry  abandoning 
the  design,  aqppmnted  Saxe  to  command  in 
Flanders.  The  Pretender  retired  to  Paris, 
whence  he  communicated  with  his  Scotch 
adherents  through  Murray  of  Broughton. 
The  results  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  (1745) 
caused  him  to  hasten  his  plans.  He  embarked 
at  Nantee  (1746)  in  a  privateer,  attended  by  a 
French  man-of-war,  but  the  latter  vessel  was 
attacked  and  disaUed  by  an  English  ship,  so 
that  Charlee  arrived  in  Scotland  stripped  of 
supplies,  and  with  only  seven  companions. 
[Jacobitbs.]  After  the  battle  of  Culloden 
Charlee  fled,  and  succeeded,  after  five  months' 
wanderings  in  the  Hebrides,  in  escaping  to 
France.  He  owed  his  life  to  Flora  Mac- 
donald.  On  his  return  to  Paria  he  found  that 
no  more  help  was  to  be  vxpectoi  from  the 
PVench  oonit.  On  one  oocaaon  Tendn 
proposed  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
FTEmch  troops  on  condition  that  in  the  event 
of  his  success,  Ireland  should  be  given  to 
Louis.  Charles  replied,  "  Non,  M.  le  Cardinal, 
tout  on  rien,  point  de  partage."  In  1747  he 
went  to  Spain,  and  in  1748  to  Fnusia,  to  tn' 
and  get  asaisfainee,  but  without  success.  He 
quarrelled  with  his  father  and  brother  when 
tite  latter  became  a  cardinal.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  France  by  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  he  ob- 
stinately refused  to  go,  and  was  imprisoned. 
He  resided  chiefly  after  this  with  his  friend, 
the  Duo  de  Boniluni,  in  the  f(n«st  of  Ardennes. 
In  1760,  and  periiaps  in  1753,  fae  paid 
mysterious  visits  to  England.  On  the  death 
of  his  &ther  he  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
character  had  become  degraded;  his  former 
chivalrous  promise  had  quite  vanished,  he 
was  a  coaxfirmed  drunkard,  and  bis  friends 
were  alienated  by  his  refusal  to  HiwniBg  his 
mistress,  Miss  Walkindiaw,  who  it  was  said 
betrayed  his  plans.  In  1772  he  married 
Princess  Louisa  of  Stolberg,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
but  the  union  was  unhappy,  and  she  elopod 
with  Alfien.  His  adherents  had  sent  him 
proposals  that  year  of  setting  up  his  standard 
m  America.  "The  abiUtiea  of  Prince 
Charles,"  sa^s  Lord  Stanh<^,  **  I  may  ob- 
serve, stood  m  direct  contrast  to  hia  faOier's. 
No  man  could  express  himsdf  with  man 
dflunesB  and  f^^gwjwg  Sun  Junes  .  ■  > 
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bat  on  the  other  hand  hia  condaot  vaa  always 
dflfltnsDt  in  energy  and  enterprise.  Charles 
was  no  penmaa ;  while  in  actioa,  he  was 
mnpanoe.   His  quick  intelligence,  his  [n<mipt- 
neaa  of  decision,  his  oontempt  of  danger, 
are  recorded  on  unqnestionable  testimony. 
Another  quaJUW  of  Charlea'a  mind  was  great 
firmnesB  td  resolatifBi,  which  prideand  sorrow 
afterwards  hardened  into  sullen  obstinacy." 
Staahoptt,  Hut.  ^  Atg. ;  IiMkr,  S.\A.  of  tlu 
XwhtMiUA  Cfntitrvi  Honoe  WaJpola,  «^ 
GM>rga  J/. ;  Ewald.  t^*  o/Prin««  CkirUi  Xduard; 
TeraoD  Lee,  T(m  CmmtMt  0$  AStoK^. 

Stwrty  Jahkb  Edwakd,  known  as  the  Olu 
PEmwDn  {h.  1688,  d,  1766),  was  the  son  of 
King  James  II.  and  Uaiy  of  Mod«ia.  It  was 

geuOTall^  believed  at  the  time  that  he  was  a 
supposititious  child;  but  without  just  cause, 
^nien  James  II.  contemplated  flight  he  was 
conveyed  to  France  by  Lanzun.  In  1701,  at 
his  fatiier'a  deathbed,  ha  was  acknowledged  by 
Louis  XrV^  and  the  king  undertook  to  uphold 
his  claims.  In  1708  Louis  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition agaiiut  this  oountry.  But  James,  who 
was  to  have  accompaniod  it,  was  taken  ill 
of  the  measles,  and  the  expedition  failed 
completely.  He  then  joined  the  French  army, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  OudB- 
narde.  On  the  fall  fA  Whigs  his  pros- 
pects considerably  inuaoved.  In  1711  Barley 
opened  negotiations  tor  peace  with  the  Frenui 
court  through  the  AbM  Oautier,  who  was 
also  a  Jacobite  agent.  In  1712  James  ren- 
tured  to  write  to  his  sister  Anne.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  France,  and  removed  to 
Bar  in  Lorraine.  During  this  period  it  was 
constantly  Wged  nrnm  him  that  he  should 
change  his  reunon,  oat  he  diitinctly  refused 
to  do  80.  In  June  23,  1714,  proclamations 
againat  him  were  issued  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  On  receiving  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Anne,  he  went  nom  Bar-le-Duo  to 
Hombiires,  where  he  issued  a  proclamation 
rJsiming  the  crown,  and  from  thenoe  to  Gom- 
men^.  With  Bdingbro^  as  Secretary  of 
Stat^  the  Plntender's  schemes  seemed  to  haTe 
a  cluuice  (rf  success.  It  was  hoped  that 
Louis  might  be  induced  to  break  the  peace ; 
the  Jacobites  in  Bngland  were  supposed  to 
be  eager  to  rise.  But  the  fliglU  of  Ormonde 
from  Bnriand  was  followed  vf  Uie  death  of 
LonisXIV.  DemteBolingbroke's  advice  Mar 
lOBeinSootland.  [JACOBirxs.]  It wasnotuntil 
Mar's  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure  tlwt 
James  arrived  in  Scotland.  He  went  to 
Scone,  where  he  assumed  the  style  of  royalty. 
But  it  was  evident  that  he  lacl^  all  energy. 
Argyle  advanced  on  Perth,  James  and  Mar 
wiuidrew  before  him,  and,  deserting  their 
followers,  secretly  fled  to  France.  On  his 
return  James  most  unjustly  laid  tiie  blame 
of  the  failure  on  Bolingbroke,  and  dis- 
missed him.  His  place  was  taken  by  Mar. 
In  1717  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Spanish  iBinistOT  Albcnmi,  resolTod  to  Iniag 


about  a  SfaHrt  xestonticn.  Bat  UiarsbH 
fiulsd.  Soon  afterwards  the  Begent  (rf  nsin 
was  compelled  by  the  Fagliah  govemment  to 
expel  Jamee  from  the  French  dominions.  He 
went  to  Bome  (1717).  He  wsa  betrothed  to 
Clementina,  granddaughter  of  John  S(d)i«^ 
Eingof  Ptdand;  but  on  her  wmytoBone,  As 
was  axrerted  by  the  Empeior,  and  dstaoiai 
prisoner.  In  1719  Alberoni  fitted  oat  a 
expedition  against  England.  The  Prebndv 
was  invited  to  Spain,  and  there  public^ 
received.  The  expedition  under  Ormoode  vii 
scattered  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  This  y«sr 
Princess  Sobieaki  escaped  from  An8tiiB,and 
went  to  Italy,  where  she  married  the 
tender.  In  1721  Charlea  Edward  was  bon. 
In  1722  Atterbury's  plot  for  a  short  period 
seemed  likely  to  succeed.  Jamee  sent  an  eztn- 
ordinary  declaration  from  Lucca,  oi&riiig  to 
allow  Geor^  II.  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
and  the  title  of  King  of  Hanover,  if  be 
would  quietly  surrender  the  English  crowa. 
In  1728  an  unsuocessful  attempt  to  indtea 
rebeUion  in  the  Higjilands  was  made  by 
Allan  Osmerosi.  Jamas  had  quarrelled  witb 
Mar,  and  now  had  as  a  favourite  Colonel  Bar, 
who  was  made  Secretary  of  State  and  Bail  of 
InTemeas.  Clementina,  jealous  of  Inveisea, 
left  him,  whereat  the  Emperor  and  ^lain  ware 
alienated  from  him.  On  the  death  of  George 
L  he  repaired  to  Lonaine  toll  of  hopes. 
They  were  aoon  dashed  to  the  ground,  snd 
the  French  gcVemment  were  compiled  to 
send  him  from  Fnnce.  He  returned  to  Itdj 
and  was  reconciled  to  his  wife.  She  died  in 
1735.  He  now  took  as  lus  adviser  JasM 
Murray,  Invemeas's  brother-in-law,  wboei 
he  created  Earl  of  Dunbar.  On  the  InskiDg 
out  of  war  between  England  and  nsaes 
(1746)  the  JacoMte  hopes  revived.  An  tm- 
ciation  of  seven  was  formed  in  Scotland ;  the 
English  Jacobites  were  roused ;  the  'tvixA. 
minister  was  friendly  to  his  causa. 
ultimate  result  of  tliese  intrigues  was  the 
ToungPretender'8expeditioainI746.  JaM 
Edward  now  ceased  to  exercise  any  nal 
floence.  He  quarrelled  with  his  eon  in  1747. 
James  had  f^  abilities,  but  was  thonmgUy 
selfish,  faithless,  and  licentious. 

Ctntury. 

Stnbba,  Thomas,  a  Puritan  lawirer,  sad 

brother-in-law  of  Caxtwright,  wrote  in  lfi7f 
a  pamphlet  against  the  proposed  marriage  of 
EUzabeth  with  the  Duke  of  Anjon.  For  thii 
he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  nght  hand  cnt 
off ;  and  <m  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  ii 
■aid  to  hare  waved  hie  hat  in  Ids  left  kaai 
crying,  **  Long  live  Qneen  Elizabeth  I"  11ii> 
story  is,  however,  donbtfuL  Stubbe  mi  in 
1587  employed  by  Burleigh  to  answa  (h* 
libels  of  CardiiLal  Allen.  In  1688  he  w«J 
elected  M.P.  for  Yannouth. 

Stttbbtt,  Thomas  (A  1373),  a  Doniai- 
eao,  mote  a  ohroniala  of  tiw  AnUiriHp 
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of  XoA,  which  iwn**™  macih  valuable  Ida- 
tariwl  matte.  It  haa  been  porinted  by 
Twysden. 

Stakeley,  Sir  Thohas  (d.  1678),  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  impli- 
cated in  the  rebellion  of  Btr  Thomaa  Wyatt 
(1664),  and  was  compelled  to  leave  England, 
aubeequently  becoming  a  noted  pirate  or 
privateer.  He  atterwarda  went  to  Ireland 
and  acquired  considerable  poesessions  ther& 
In  1670  he  betook  hinueu  to  Spam,  and 
flotmd  into  ne^otiatioDS  with  Philip^  de- 
claring that  hia  inftnence  was  mffioient  to 
procure  an  eas^  contiuest  of  Ireland ;  bat  the 
contemplated  mvasion  came  to  nothing.  A 
few  yearn  later  Stukeley  again  projected  an 
attat^  on  Ireland,  but  thia  time  with  papal 
aid ;  he  was  killed,  however,  on  hia  way  at 
aImmii-  is  battle  with  the  Moora. 

SnUnfiBlldatioil  was  the  proceas  of 
creating  infetrior  feudal  obligations  by  the 
lord  of  a  fief.  Vot  example,  a  lord  who  held 
an  estate  of  the  crown,  would  gmnt  part  of 
it  to  &  Bub-tenant  of  his  own,  who  would 
henceforward  stand  in  an  analogoos  relation 
to  him  to  that  in  which  he  stood  to  his  lord. 
Very  often  the  process  of  sabinfendation 
went  so  far  that  the  nominal  holder  of  a  flef 
had  not  enough  left  in  his  own  hands  to  per- 
lom  the  Kmm  required  of  him.  Fraiulu^ 
lent  acta  of  this  type  were  not  nnoonunoa. 
At  last  the  statute  Quia  Emptorea  (July,  1290} 
practically  abolished  future  cases  of  subin- 
feudation by  enacting  that  in  futuro  transfera 
of  land,  the  purchaser  should  not  enter  into 
feudal  relations  <rf  dependence  with  the  alienor, 
but  should  stand  to  me  lord  of  the  flef  in  the 
same  relation  in  whidi  the  alienor  had  him- 
self stood.  [FlUDALISH.] 

SnbmiMnon  of  the  dmrgj.  Tub,  was 
an  agreement  forced  npon  the  Cwvocaticn  of 
Oanterbury  by  Henry  VUL  in  1632,  tiliat  no 
new  canons  should  be  enacted  without  the 
king's  sanction,  and  that  a  review  of  the 
existing  canons  should  be  made,  and  all  dis- 
approved of  struck  oat.  In  1634  this  sub- 
mission  was  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament called  the  Statute  at  the  Submission 
U  the  Clergy  (25  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  19),  which 
moreover  gave  the  king  power  to  summon 
Oonvocation  by  his  own  writ,  annul  all  done 
without  his  licence,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sionere  to  review  the  canon  law.  The  exact 
significance  <tf  these  Acts  was  fiercely  debated 
during  the  stormy  period  that  preceded  the 
virtual  snqwnriau  <n  Oonvocatioii  in  1717. 

Sabvidy,  a  Parliamentary  grant  to  the 
crown,  acquired  during  the  sixteenth  century 
a  fixed  and  techmoal  sense.  The  custom  of 
granting  a  round  sum  of  money  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  da>'8  of  Edward  IV., 
became  in  the  reign  of  Maiy  etereotypod. 
Henceforth  a  snbaidy  meant  a  tax  o<  4a.  in 
the  pound  for  kadi^  and  3s.  Sd.  lor  goods 


from  EngHshiaen,  and  of  double  that  sum 
from  aliras;  in  all  amounting  to  £70,000. 
Besidee  this  a  q>ecial  snbeidy  of  £20,000  was 
levied  on  the  cleigy.  From  this  date,  a  Par- 
liament granted  one  or  two  (a  mure  subudies. 
The  Suhndf/  Solk  give  sn  aoooont  of  how  the 
taxes  were  raised. 

Sndbnnr,  Simon  of,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terburv  (1376—1381),  was  bom  at  Sudbury, 
atudim  canon  lav  at  Paris,  and  became  at- 
tached to  the  Papal  Curia.  He  also  attached 
himself  to  John  of  Gaunt.  In  1360  he  was 
made  Ghanoelktr  of  Salisbury,  and  in  1362 
Bishop  of  London.  He  took  part  in  several 
embassies.  He  incurred  un^pulority  by  his 
enlightened  aversion  to  pilgrunages.  In  1376 
he  was  made  Aif^tashop  m.  CaiUerbnry.  He 
was  murdered  in  1381  by  the  insuqtait 
pesaantry  when  they  took  pooaosnion  of  the 
Tower. 

"Batik,  itreUtsfcopf  ^  CviMmt. 

BndooMUHfTHB  Battle  op  fjul^  1, 1848), 
was  fought  during  the  second  Sikh  War. 
After  Kineyree  lieutenant  Edwardes  was 
reinforced  by  4,000  men  from  Cashmere. 
Moolraj,  alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of  his 
opponents,  drew  tt^ther  his  whole  force, 
which  had  been  augmented  by  1 1 ,000  deser- 
ters, and  attacked  them  near  Sudooeain.  The 
batUe  began  with  a  furions  cannonade,  which 
Listed  several  hours,  but  at  last  a  brilliant 
charge  by  one  of  Colonel  Cortland's  r^fiments 
broke  the  ranks  of  the  Sikhs.  Moolraj  fled,  and 
was  followed  by  his  whole  army  to  Moolian. 

Sndzayif  Thb  {Sttdrtyjar),  was  a  name 
given  by  the  Norwegians  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Islands,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Orknws  or  Nordwies.  Seme  anthorities  say 
that  the  Western  Ishmds  themselves  were 
divided  into  the  Ncndeties  and  Sudeiie^  the 
point  of  divinon  being  Ardnamurchan.  Peo- 
pled by  a  Gaelio  race,  the  Western  Isles  were 
early  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  and  in  the  ninth 
century  o(w>nised  by  Norwegians,  who  made 
themselves  the  lonu  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, though  the  islands  presnred  more  Celto 
than  N<n8e  characteristics.   There  were  fre- 

;uent  contests  for  the  poeeeadon  of  theWeetem 
sles  between  the  Norwegian  jarls  of  Orkney 
and  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin  about  1070. 
A  new  Norwegian  dynasty  was  founded  in 
these  isles  by  the  Viking,  Godred  Crovan.  In 
1164  a  division  of  the  islands  was  made,  those 
south  d  Ardnamurchan  Point  becoming  the 
territory  of  Bomerlaed  (rf  Azgyle.  In  1SS3 
Argyle  was  absorbed  into  Sootluid  pn^Mr,  and 
in  July,  1266,  t^e  rest  of  the  Western  Isles 
were  oeded  to  Alexander  ni.  on  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
name  is  still  preserved  in  the  designation  of 
the  Manx  bishop,  as  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 
though  none  of  the  Sonthem  Islands  have  for 
many  centuries  been  inehidad  in  his  dioossa 
Sksn^jOitttoYteasMg  Ibneh,  OkmfgM 
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Biutoniiui  PanluiiUi  wu  Boman  com- 
mander in  Britain  from  69  to  62.  His  flnt 
action  vas  the  redaction  of  the  ifiland  of  Mona 
(Anglesey),  tibe  chief  seat  of  Druidism.  From 
this  ne  was  recalled  by  the  newa  of  the  revolt 
of  the  leeni,  imder  Boadiceo,  the  capture  of 
Verulamiiim,  Camulodmium,  and  other  ports, 
and  the  slaughter  of  the  Bomana  and  their 
allies.  After  a  tedious  campaign,  Suetoniaa 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Britons 
near  London ;  bat  his  harahness  having  greatly 
conduced  to  the  rebellion,  despite  Us  mtimBte 
luccesfl  he  was  recalled  in  the  year  62. 
'laaitiu,  YUa  AgrieoUe. 

Suffolk,  Charlbs  Bbakdon,  Dukb  op 
{d,  1545),  a  general  and  courtier  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  As  a  commander  his  succesa 
in  an  e^edition  against  France  was  but  in- 
diflerent,  bat  as  an  exponent  of  chivalry  he 
was  without  rival  His  marriage  to  Alary, 
HwuVs  sister,  very  soon  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband,  Louis  XII.,  was  with 
Henry's  consent,  and  their  issae  were  preferred 
in  the  king's  will  to  those  of  his  elder  sister, 
Margaret  of  ScoUand. 

SnffalTr,  EnmivD  db  la  Folb,  Dvu  op 

(d.  1513),  was  the  son  of  John  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  For  consenting  to  take  service 
under  Henry  VII.  he  was  created  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  allowed  to  redeem  a  portion  of  the 
estates  of  his  father.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  resenting  the  notion  of 
being  tried  for  the  crime  as  a  deadly  ineult,  he 
fled  to  Flanders,  and  entered  into  active  rela- 
tions with  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
Henry,  however,  persuaded  him  to  return, 
but  in  the  following  year  he  again  fied  to 
Flanders,  this  time  with  a  view  of  restoring 
his  broken  fortunes  by  some  private  enter- 
prise. On  t^e  shipwreck  of  the  Archduke 
Philip  in  Jan.,  1506,  Henry  did  not  hesitate 
to  insist  upon  his  surrender  as  a  main  article 
of  the  treaty  he  then  extorted  from  Philip. 
He  was  at  once  committed  to  the  Tower,  from 
which  he  did  not  emerge  again  till  the  day  of 
his  execution  in  1513.  It  is  8U|>po»ed  that 
his  execution  at  this  date  was  chie&y  doe  to 
Henry  VIIL's  anger  at  his  brother,  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  entering  tiie  service  of  Fiance. 
Baooa,  Lift  V  Bmm  TIL 

Snffolk,  Henbistta,  Oocntsss  op  (A. 
etna  1688,  d.  1767),  was  the  su^Ktsed  mis- 
tress of  George  II.  bhe  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  a  Mr. 
Howard,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Suffolk.  When  her  husband  tried 
to  remove  her  from  the  household  of 
Garoline,,  then  Princess'  of  Wales,  the 
latter  protected  her.  "  Queen  Caroline,''  says 
Stanhope,  "  used  to  call  her  in  banter  her 
sister  Howard,  and  was  pleased  to  employ 
her  at  her  toilet,  or  in  menial  offices  about 
har  perscoi.  lady  Soflolk  was  ^add,  good- 


natored,  and  kind-hearted,  bat  -very  deal,  sal 
not  remarkable  for  wit.  Tbougb  the  king 
passed  half  his  time  in  her  oompany,  bcc 
mfluence  was  quite  subordinate  to  that  oi  the 
queen."  She  entertained  a  strong  regard  for 
Swift  and  Pope,  and  was  courted  by  the 
Opposition  partly  in  the  mistaken  expectatico 
of  gaining  the  royal  ear,  partly  from  rwl 
regard  for  her  amiable  character.  After  ber 
witlidrawal  from  court  in  1734,  she  mairied 
the  Hon.  Qeoige  Berkeley. 

Herraj,  Mtmoin  and  tha  IMUra     (1m  Omk 

tM  VMtfbU^  boUi  edited  Czoker. 

SnffbUc,  l&CHABL  DB  LA  PoLB,  SabL  Of 

{d.  1369],  was  the  son  of  William  de  k 
Pole,  a  Hull  merchant,  who  had  risen 
to  be  a  baron  of  Uie  Exchequer.  He  eeriy 
succeeded  in  ingratiating  himself  with 
fiicbard  II.,  and  in  1383  waa  created  Chan- 
cellor. He  was  extremely  unpopular  with 
the  barons,  and  the  misgovenunent  of  the 
kingdom  was  in  great  measure  attributed  to 
him.  He  was  made  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  ISSfi, 
and  this  still  further  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity, BO  that  in  1386  the  king  was  obliged  to 
remove  him  from  the  chanceUorahip,  and  the 
Commons  drew  up  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him.  The  charges  prefeiTed  were  tor 
the  moat  part  frivolous,  but  his  c<»idemnatiaa 
was  detennined  on,  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  till  he  should  lanaom  hii""^** 
according  to  the  king's  pleasure.  After  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  king  and  his  friends  to  annnl 
their  decitdons,  but  the  barons  were  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  finding  resistance  of 
no  avail,  De  la  Pole  fled  in  1388  to  E^anoe, 
where  he  died  in  the  f(dlowing  year. 

Suffolk,  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  or 
fd.  1626),  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of 
Noifdik,  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who 
assisted  In  attacking  the  Spanish  Armada  oft 
Calais.  In  1691  he  was  in  command  <d  the 
fleet  which  attacked  the  Spanish  tressora 
ships  off  the  Azores,  when  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville  was  killed,  and  in  1596  was  second  in 
command  of  the  fleet  during  the  expedition 
to  Cadis.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
panied Fmgx  in  his  disastrous  attempt  on  the 
Azores.  On  his  return  home  he  was  created 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  and  in  1603  Eari  of 
Suffolk.  In  1604  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of 
Earl  Marshal,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  is 
the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  In  16H 
liord  Suffolk  was  created  Lord  High  Treasaier 
of  Enfdand,  but  was  deprived  of  his  office  four 
years  later. 

Suffolk,  William  db  la  Pols,  Earl  and 
DtTXB  op(^.  1396,  (j.  1460),  grandson  of  Uichael 
de  la  Pole,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  wars,  and  took  part  in  tlra  b^Oe  (rf 
Vemeuil,  and  the  siege  of  Orleans.  He  was 
one  itf  Hie  ambassadon  at  the  CcmgreM  «f 
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Axna  in  1436,  and  vas  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  Ma^^aret 
of  Anjou,  for  airanging  which  he  received  a 
marqauate  in  1446,  and  four  years  later  he 
wsfl  made  a  duke.  From  1445  he  waa  practi- 
cally prime  miniater  of  England,  and  was 
Btroogly  inclined  towards  a  peace  [Kdicy,  which 
bronght  great  odium  upon  bim, while  the  terms 
of  the  marriage  treaty  which  he  had  nego- 
tiated were  greatly  in  favour  of  France,  Anjoo 
and  Maine  being  ceded  to  King  B£ne,  the 
father  of  Margaret  Suffolk's  great  rival  was 
the  Buke  of  Gloacester,  whom  he  accused  to 
the  king  of  treachery.  Gloucester  waa  arrested, 
and  his  suspicious  death  shortly  afterwards 
was  ^pularly  attributed  to  Suffolk.  Suffolk's 
administration  waa  extremely  nnf(ntunate; 
abroad  disaster  followed  disaster,  while  at 
home  taxation  waa  heavy,  and  misery  and 
desolation  prevailed.  The  popular  anger 
against  Suffolk  culminated  in  1449.  llie 
Commons  brought  grave  chafes  against  him. 
He  was  accused  of  gross  mismanagement  and 
treachery  in  France,  of  wishing  to  marry  hia 
son  to  Margaret  Beaufort,  and  thereby  of 
getting  the  crown  for  his  descendanta,  and  of 
lu>propriating  and  misusing  the  royal  revenue. 
SUiffoik,  while  denying  me  charges,  placed 
himself  at  the  king's  disposal,  who,  without 
declaring  his  guilt  or  innocence,  banished  him 
from  the  realm  for  five  years.  It  would  seem 
that  Suffolk  assented  to  this  rather  than 
inculpate  the  king  and  the  Coaadl  by  awaiting 
his  trial  at  the  hands  of  the  Lords.  On  his 
way  to  Flandera  he  was  seized  by  the  crew 
of  a  ship  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  put  to 
death  by  them  as  a  traitor.  He  married  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Chaucer. 

Bronghain,  Bng.  unil«r  (h«  Sou*  V  LaautuUr  j 
Gairduer,  latrod.  to  Porim  LttUn. 

Snndarland,  Charlis  Spsnchb,  Srd 

Eabl  of  {h.  1674,  d.  1722),  in  1698  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  quarrelled  witti  his  father-in- 
law  (1702).  In  1705  he  was  sent  as  envoy 
estraordiiuuy  to  Vienna.  The  Whigs  were 
anxious  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  office, 
as  they  hoped  thereby  to  draw  Marlborough 
over  to  their  side.  The  queen  disliked  him 
for  his  impetuosit;'-  of  temper.  However, 
Oodolphin's  threats  erf  reugnataiHi,  and  the 
prayers  of  Marlborough,  induced  her  to  create 
him  Secretary  of  State  (1706).  In  1710  he 
focdiahly  advised  Sadieverell's  impeachment, 
and  was  therefore  to  a  great  extent  the  cause 
of  his  party's  overthrow.  On  the  accession 
of  George  I.  he  was  much  disguated  at  being 
appoints  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
M  imagined  to  be  inferim:  to  his  merits.  He 
began  to  cabal  with  the  seoedera  from  the 
Whigs  against  Townahend  and  Walpole.  In 
1716  he  went  to  Hanover,  where  he  gained 
the  ear  of  Geoi^  I.  and  Stanhope.  He  accused 
Walpole  and  Townahend  of  questitmable 
dealmgs  with,  the  Stike  ot  Aiigyle.  Qvagt 


was  opposed  to  Townahend  for  hia  (^woaitioa 
to  his  German  plana,  and  disDiiased  him ; 
Walpole  followed  his  brother-in-law  out  of 
office.  Sunderland  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  subsequently  exchanged  offices  witli  Stan- 
hope. The  ministry  was  strong ;  and  in  1719 
Walpole  and  Townahend  finding  opposititHi 
QBcleas  formed  a  coalitioD  with  lum.  lite 
defeat  of  the  government  on  the  Peerage 
Bill,  suggested  by  Sunderland  in  order  to 
thwart  the  future  king,  had  done  them  but 
little  harm.  In  1720  came  nniveraal  distress 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 
The  original  scheme  bad  been  laid  before 
Sunderland,  and  ther^ore  it  was  duefly  on 
him  that  odium  fell.  He  was  accused  of 
having  received  £50,000  stock  as  a  present. 
He  was  most  probably  guiltless;  indeed  it 
ia  said  that  he  had  lost  heavily  by  the  trana- 
actions  of  the  company.  He  waa  declared 
innocent  by  the  Lords;  but  the  popular 
indignation  was  so  great  that  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  During  tibe  last  ^-ear  of  hia  life  he 
is  said  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Pretender. 
"  Lord  Spencer,"  says  Coxe,  "  in  person  was 
highly  uvoured  by  natai«,  and  no  leas 
liberaUy  gifted  with  intellectiial  endowments. 
In  him  a  bold  and  impetuous  spirit  was 
concealed  under  a  cold  and  reserved  exterior. 
He  was  a  zealous  chamjuon  of  the  Whig 
doctrines  in  the  most  enliuved  sense.  Asso- 
ciating with  the  remnant  <a  the  Republicans 
who  had  survived  the  Commonwealth,  he 
caught  their  spirit.  Hia  political  idol  was 
Lord  Somen,  althoo^  he  wanted  both  the 
gradence  and  temper  of  so  diatingoiahed  a 

Borer,  AwMUfCoEt,  Marthertrntk  aad  ITal- 
poU;  Stanhope,  Stign  tf  Qmmk  Amut  Vtcs^ 
Ktipn  of  Amu. 

Sunderland,  Robkrt  Spshcko,  2hd  Eabl 
OP  (b.  1641,  d.  1702),  waa  in  hia  earlier  career  a 
supporter  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  of  the 
Pnnoe  of  Orange.  But  a  aingulaxly  ambitioas 
and  self-seeking  disposition  made  him  never 
hesitate  to  change  his  side  when  it  was  likely 
to  be  nnproeperous.  He  became  a  strong  Tory, 
the  leading  minister  of  James  II.,  and  ulti- 
mately, though  quite  destitute  of  religious  con- 
victions, professed  his  conversion  to  Catho- 
hcism.  James  foimd  in  him  a  subtle  and 
accommodating  minister  of  v^  great  al^ty, 
and  quite  without  amiples.  The  Bevcdntiom 
of  1  drove  him  into  exile ;  but  in  a  few 
years  be  returned,  and  managed  to  inanuate 
himself  into  William  III.'s  &vonr.  He  was 
William's  adviser  in  forminga  Whig  miniatrf, 
and  waa  made  one  of  the  Lords  Justioes  in 
1697. 

Snppliowtof  Tus,  waa  the  name  as- 
8nmea7l637)  by  those  persons  in  Scotland 
who  petitioned  or  "  supplicated  "  against  the 
introduction  of  lAud'a  Service  £ook,  and  the 
£ooi  «/  Ctmmi.  The  Sapplicants  were  so 
numerous  and  strong  that  on  the  presentation 
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of  the  Great  Snpplicatioa  (which  emhraoed 
charges  against  tiie  Strvict  Book,  the  Seek  0/ 
Camoiu,  the  bishops,  and  the  government),  the 
Privy  Council  found  it  necessary  to  authorise 
the  election  of  delegates  from  the  Suppli- 
cants to  confer  with  the  executive:  these 
delegates  were  called  "The  Tables."  In  1638 
tiie  Supidicants  signed  the  Covenant,  and 
thenceforward  beoune  known  by  the  name 
of  Covenanters. 

SupmaMnr*  -^i^  0)  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  1,  embodied  t!he  recognition  of  Convocation, 
and  enacted  "  that  the  king  shall  be  taken, 
accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head 
on  euth  of  the  Church  of  En^and,"  and 
that  he  shall  have  "full  power  to  visit, 
repress,  redress,  reform,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  heresieB,  errors,  uid  enormities,  which  by 
any  manner  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  ought 
lawfuUytobeiefonned."  (2)  26Hea.  VIU., 
c.  13,  or  the  Treason  Act,  miule  it  hi^  treason 
"to  imagine  or  practise  any  harm  to  the 
king,  or  deprive  him  of  any  of  his  diniities 
and  titles."  Under  this  Act  More  and  Fisher 
suffered.  (3)  Elizabeth's  first  Act  "  re- 
storing to  the  crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction 
over  the  aUte  ecclesiastical,"  and  empoweasng 
her  to  Tint,  reform,  and  amend  errors, 
heresies,  and  schisms  as  in  Henry  VIII.'b 
Act.  But  some  limitatitms  were  secured  in 
the  clause  that  nothing  was  to  be  judged  as 
heresy  but  what  was  proved  so  out  of  the 
Bible,  the  canons  of  the  four  gmaal  councils, 
or  what  ConTooatim  and  Parliament  should 
judge  to  be  BO.  Elizabeth  was  also  declared 
no  longer  "supreme  head,*'  but  "sapreme 
governor"  of  the  Church.  (4)  In  1S63  a 
mon  stringent  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed, 
with  sterner  penalties,  and  further  obligations 
in  new  classes  to  take  the  oath  of  snpremacy. 
By  all  the  above  Acts  the  oatA  tuprmutcy 
was  enforced. 

Snpremaoy,  The  Royal,  was  in  its 
earlier  forms  merely  the  necessary  result  of 
the  imperial  rights  of  the  English  crown. 
Even  as  against  the  Church,  which  in 
medifEval  times  was  in  a  sense  a  state 
witiiin  the  state,  there  are  many  mediteval 
examples  of  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  Customs  of  William  I., 
preserved  by  Eadmer,  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon,  the  Statutes  of  Frovisors  and 
Praemunire  all  embodied  the  principle.  But 
Henry  VEIL  brought  out  the  joinci^  with 
s  new  clearness  in  his  definite  claim  to  be 
"  in  all  causes  and  over  all  persons  as  well 
eoeleeiastical  as  civil  supreme."  Admitted  with 
reservation  by  Convocation,  and  enforced  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  this  newlv.formulated 
doctrine  soon  proved  incompatible  with  the 
power  (rf  the  papacy;  and  even  with  the  in- 
qgpendttice  of  uie  English  Church.  Henry 
yfll.'s  interpret&lion  of  the  supremacy 
hardly  put  him  in  an  inferior  position  to 
German  joinces  whom  the  Reformation  made 


tmmi  tpitoopi  of  their  dominions.  JJnAer  it 
Crconwell  received  his  extraordinary  com- 
mission, nrongh  it  Someraet  and  Kortfanm- 

berland  revolutionised  the  Church.  Kever 
abandoned  even  by  Mary,  it  was  reclaimed 
in  a  new  and  less  insidious  tacm.  by  EUsabeth, 
and  has  ever  since  been  part  (tf  the  pnroga- 
tivee  of  the  English  crown. 

Santdah  Sowlah  was  grandson  of  Ali- 
verdy  Kban,  and  succeeded  him  in  1756.  He 
perpetrated  the  abominable  crime  of  the  Black 
Hole ;  was  beaten  by  Clive  at  Plasaey,  whence 
he  fled,  but  was  recaptured,  teonght  back, 
and  put  ignominioncdy  to  death  by  Men- 
Jaffier's  son  (1767}. 

Simt  is  a  town  in  the  Konkan,  in  India, 
situated  near  the  month  of  the  Tapti.  It  was 
the  port  to  Persia,  and  one  of  the  largest  dtiea 
in  India.  It  was  originaUy  the  chief  English 
factory  on  the  west  coast.  The  Guicowar 
and  the  Feishwa  both  had  claims  on  it,  but  in 
1800,  in  consequence  of  the  misgovermnent  of 
the  Nabob,  Lm^  Wellesley  ordered  it  to  be 
annexed.  The  Guicowar  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  smrender  his  claim,  and  is  1802  by 
the  T^ty  of  Baasein  the  Pedshm  oonaanted 
also. 

Snrat.  The  Tkeatt  of  (March  6,  1775), 
was  conduded  between  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, without  the  authority  of  Calcutta,  and 
Ragoba,  a  deposed  Peishwa.  Its  stipulations 
were  that  Hm  Bombay  govemment  should 
furnish  Ragoba  with  3,000  British  troops; 
and  that  in  retora  Bagoha  should  pay  eighteen 
lacs  of  rupees  a  year,  should  make  an  as- 
signment to  the  value  of  nineteen  laca,  and 
should  cede  Salsetto  and  Bassein. 

SnrgM  Anjengaom,  Thb  Tbbatt  or 

(1)  (Dec.  4,  1803),  concluded  between  the 
Company  and  Dowlut  Rao  Sdndia,  Its  stipu- 
lations were,  the  cession  of  all  his  territcnies 
lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
and  north  of  the  Rajpoot  kingdoms  of  Jey- 
poor  and  JoudhpOOT,  tbe  fortrees  and  territory 
of  Ahmednu^^  in  the  Deccan,  and  Baroach, 
with  its  depaidendea  in  Guserat;  the  1^ 
linquishment  of  all  claims  on  the  Nium, 
Peuhwa,  Guicowar,  and  British  goTemment ; 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
all  the  British  allies  in  Hindoetan.  (2) 
(Nov.  23,  1806),  concluded  between  um 
Company  and  Powlut  Rao  Scindia.  Its 
stiptuatioDB  were  that  all  the  providcms  of 
the  first  treaty  which  were  not  modified  by 
the  new  arrangement  were  to  remain  in 
force ;  that  Golmd  and  Gwalior  were  to  be 
restored  to  him  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  on 
his  engaging  to  assign  three  laoa  of  rupees 
from  the  revenues  to  the  liana.  Pensions 
which  had  been  granted  to  different  officers  tA 
his  court  were  rdinquished,  and  annuities 
were  settled  on  himself,  his  wife,  his  dau^ter. 
The  Chumbul  was  to  form  the  boundary  of 
the  two  statea,  bat  tin  British  govenuMOt 
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to  enter  into  no  treati«a  with  the 
R{^a&i  of  Oodypore,  Jondhpoor,  and  other 
chiefs,  the  tributariee  of  ijcmdia  in  Uewar, 
MarwBT,  or  Malwa,  and  Scindia  agreed 
never  to  admit  Shirgee  Bao  Ghatksy  into  his 
ooonaeU. 

9umjt  Hbnet  Howard,  Earl  of 
(b.  1618,  d.  1&47),  was  the  son  of  Thomtia 
Howard,  third  Duke  of  Ncsfolk.  A.  promise 
ing  Kholar  and  stddier,  and  a  poet  of  coo- 
rimmble  power,  his  caroer  was  hroof^ht  to 
a  premature  close  throufh  Henry's  jealous 
interpretation  of  some  indiscreet  assomptioDS 
of  royal  arms  and  titles  and  references  to 
his  fiunily  relationship  to  royalty,  at  a  time 
when  the  king  began  to  rejeot  again  the 
oomuelB  of  i£b  ocmaemitiTe  AnguiiMUM^  of 
whom  Nmrfolk  and  Surrey  were  the  chief. 
Though  barely  thirty  years  of  age  at  his 
death,  the  young  earl  had  distinguidied  him- 
self in  some  of  the  Scotch  and  French 
campaigns,  besides  winning  fame  as  a  poet  of 
real  if  umit«d  powers.  For  a  abort  period  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  goTemorship  of 
Henry's  French  oonqneat,  Boulogne,  but  his 
defeat  before  the  city  in  1646  led  to  his  being 
supeneded  in  his  command,  and  to  his  en- 
gaging  in  a  quarrel  with  his  soocessor  at 
Boulogne,  Lonl  Hertford,  which  was  one 
main  cause  of  bis  incurring  the  king's  dia- 
pieasura  Accnsed.attheinBtanceof  Hertford, 
of  treason,  he  was  condemned,  and  executed 
(Jan.  21,  1647).  The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  the 
brother-in-law  and  frequent  companion  of 
Henry's  natural  eon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Svsa,  Thb  Peacs  op  {AdtH  14,  1029],  was 
made  between  England  and  Fkaiuie,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Contarini,  and  largely  through  the  good 
oCBces  of  Queen  Henrietta  Mono.  It  tacitly 
recognised  the  principle  that  each  king  was 
free  to  settle  hia  dealings  with  his  ownauCjects 
OB  he  thought  fit. 

S.  B.  Oardiner,  HM.  «f  But.,  MOS—mt,  toL 
tIL 

BaroOTcling  Fomr*  Tm,  was  the 

royal  cuiim  to  Bospend  altogether  the  opeia> 
tioa  of  any  statute  wmch  was  found 
controrr  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  Like 
the  analogous  Dispensiog  Power  (q.T.)  it  arose 
from  the  necewty  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  oentnries  of  annUning  with  friend- 
ship with  the  Pope  the  maintenance  of  the 
Acts  of  Frovisors  and  Prsemunire.  Abused 
by  the  Stuarts,  especially  by  Charles  II.'b  and 
James  II.'s  Declarations  of  Toleration,  which 
suspended  main  statutes,  and  stretched  to  the 
DttMtnoit  by  James  H.'s  snspensicnu  of  the 
Test  Act  and  others,  this  power  was  finally 
declared  illegal  in  the  Bill  of  Bights. 

thtmwtfT,  KiNonoH  OF.  TIm  fltst  fioxon 
attack  upon  Britain  after  the  coMuest  of 
Kent  1^  the  Jntee,  was  that  imder'^lla,  and 
hia  three  sons  rone  of  whom,  Cissa,  has  given 
hii  MHiia  to  Ghioherter).   Landing  wUh  a 


small  force  at  Belsey  in  477,  the  South  Saxons 
slowly  fought  their  way  eastward,  conquering 
the  strip  of  land  between  the  Andredes-weald 
and  the  Cauumel,  until  in  491  they  reached 
Anderida.  After  a  desperate  straggle  the 
fortresa  was  taken,  and  "  all  that  were  theran 
slain."  But  th^  were  unable  to  advance 
further,  for  immediately  to  the  east  of  An- 
derida a  dense  forest  belt  came  down  to  the 
sea  and  barred  further  progress.  The  king- 
dom of  Sussex  was  always  one  of  the  least 
important  of  the  English  powers.  It  fell 
under  the  overlordship  of  Euielbert  of  Kent, 
and  after  a  period  of  mdependence,  imder  tha 
rule  of  WuUheTe  of  Merda.  Hitherto  it  had 
remained  heathen,  but  in  661  ite  king,  iEthol- 
walch,  was  baptUed  in  Wulihere's  presence, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  overlord  added  to 
his  dominions  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the 
lands  of  the  Meonwara  along  Southampton 
"Water.  But  the  maae  of  the  people  were 
still  heathen,  and  in  678—83  Wilfred  occu- 
pied his  enforced  leisure  among  them  in 
bringing  about  their  conversion.  In  686 
CeadwaDa  brought  Sussex  under  West  Saxon 
supremacy,  and  from  this  time  it  ceases  to 
have  any  aepazato  history. 

Bedsk  Eid.  XmIm.;  Haoir  of  HuntbwdoB; 

SUM^  Kutm  or.  Bendes  .SBa  who, 
aftra  foonding  the  kingdom  at  Sosaax, 
m»bably  assisted  the  Qewissas,  and  is  there- 
fore mentioned  by  Bede  as  the  first  En^di 
prince  who  held  an  imperum  or  AMotat,  i.t., 
war-leadership  {v.  Green,  Making  of  England, 
308),  few  of  the  South  Saxon  princes  were  of 
importance.  .£tbelwalch,  the  first  ChrtBtian 
kin^,  and  his  mcoessor,  Eadric,  fell  in  battle 
awnst  Ceadwalla  ni  Wessex.  Lappenberg 
i^Englmnd  imdtr  Anglo-Saxon  Kingi,  ed.  1881, 
i.,  p.  313)  menticms  also  the  names  of  Huna, 
Numa  or  Nunna,  Nothelm  and  Wattus,  as 
ruling  under  Ine,  and  of  Osmund,  ^thelberht, 
and  Sigeberht  as  later  princes. 

Sums,  Thomas  RADourn,  Snn  Eabl  of 
(d.  1683),  though  inclined  to  Cathdicisin,  was 
the  htthfol  and  hononrable  counsellor  and 
affectionato  kinsman  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
made,  on  his  father's  death  in  1667,  Lord 
Dfapnty  of  Ireland,  whwe  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  energetic  government.  He 
became  an  active  servant  of  Elizabeth,  and  on 
his  recall  from  Ireland  (1667J,  where  he  had 
quarrelled  with  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  was  sent 
to  Vienna  to  try  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
the  queen's  marriage  with  the  archduke.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  became  President 
of  the  Council  of  the  North,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  at  York  for  the  inquiry  into 
the  Damley  murder.  Sussex  afterwards 
advocated  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  on  that  account 
was  supposed  by  the  oonfedento  earis  to  be 
feTouratue  to  their  cause.  He  remained  loyal, 
however,  and  as  nnndent  id  the  North  took 
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part  in  Biipjn-eesmg  the  rebellion  of  1569, 
tiunigh  he  incurred  the  charae  of  lack  of 
eawg^.  He  was  one  of  the  few  peers  who 
were  m  &Toiir  of  the  Alen^n  marriage,  and 
to  hia  capacity  an  Lord  Chamberkin  seems  to 
have  exercised  a  good  deal  of  influence  at 
court.  Sussex  was  a  man  of  blunt  and  straight- 
forward character,  a  good  Kldier,  but  not 
much  of  a  conrtiflr. 

Snttas  was  the  Hindoo  custom  of  bum- 
ing  the  live  widow  with  the  dead  husband. 
It  was  practised  for  twenty  centuries,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  of  religious  origin,  but 
was  r^y  grafted  on  the  original  Hindoo 
law,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  among  the 
Brahmins  that  the  widow  should  acquire  her 
settled  property,  and  celebrate  the  funeral 
rites  of  her  husband.  The  English  were 
at  first  afraid  to  interfere  fearing  that  it 
would  create  a  reli^ous  excitement  against 
the  English  rule.  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
however,  determined  to  abolish  this  custom, 
and  in  1830  petssed  a  regulation  which 
declared  the  practice  of  suttee  illegal,  and 
punishable  by  the  criminal  courts  as  culpable 
homicide.  2fot  the  slu^test  feeling  «f  alarm 
or  resentment  was  ezhSnted.  A  few  attempts 
at  suttee  were  preTented  by  the  pdice,  and 
now  the  praotiee  is  a  matter  of  history. 

SwMborg,  Thx  BoXBABmaDfT  or  (1865), 
took  ^aoe  dunng  the  war  with  Rnana.  The 
second  Baltic  e^Mdition,  under  Admiral 
Dondas,  addressed  its^  to  the  bombardment 
of  Sveaborg.  On  the  morning  of  Aug.  9  the 
bombardment  was  opened.  Shot,  shell,  and 
rocJrets  rained  into  tlie  fortress  from  our  gon 
and  mortar  boats,  and  the  battoies  which  the 
French  had  eetabliahed  on  one  <A  the  many 
neighbooring  wland^.  The  bombardment  was 
continued  with  little  intermission  till  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1 1th,  by  which 
time  it  was  computed  that  no  less  than  one 
thonsand  tons  of  shot  and  shell  had  been 
thrown  into  the  place  by  the  English  alone. 
Finding  the  destmctiMi  <tf  the  stores  and 
arsenals,  and  every  building  of  importance  to 
be  complete,  the  admiral  resolved  to  make  no 
further  attempt  on  Oie  f<atificatioii8  them- 
selvea,  as  this  most  have  cost  many  Uvea. 

SWAilunoto  was  the  court  of  the  free- 
men ol  the  forest.  As  the  forest  juris- 
dictions were  arranged  on  the  model  of  the 
ordinary  shire  jurisdictions,  its  organisation 
was  analogous  to  that  of  the  shire  or  hundred 
ooxirt.    Swain  ia  an  equivalent  of  fre^older 

SwWhtillg  SidnieSS,  Tub,  was  the  name 
given  to  a  most  destructive  malady  which 
ravaged  Europe,  end  more  particularly 
Engtend,  during  the  fifteenth  and  lixteenu 
centnries.  Banning  in  the  tcsna  of  a  violent 
fever,  aocompanied  by  a  profuse  foetid  perspi- 
ration, it  speedilyredooed  its  victimsto  a  state 
of  otter  tolplnasncM  and  ^mtration,  a  fsw 


hours  only  snfBdng,  as  a  general  rnle^  to 
transform  a  healthy,  vigorous  man  into  a 
loatiisome  corpse.  The  mortality  caused  br  a 
plague  of  this  mysterious  and  deadly  chanu^ 
was  enormously  great,  and  in  England, 
where  its  effects  were  more  severely  felt 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  it  reaolted, 
according  to  Stow,  in  a  marked  depopula- 
tion of  the  kin|:dom.  The  first  ameannce 
the  "sweatmg  sickness"  in  England 
waa  in  Aug.,  1486,  when,  breaking  out  seem- 
ingly among  Henry  VII.'s  troops  at  Milfoid 
Haven,  it  spread  wiUi  fatal  rapidity  to  Londra. 
Here,  and  generally,  the  plague  raged 
furiously  till  about  the  end  of  October,  when 
its  force  began  to  abato,  till  eventually  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1486,  all  traces  oi  it  disappeared. 
In  July,  1517,  it  again  broke  out  among  the 
people,  and  ran  a  violent  conrse  of  six  montha. 
In  May,  1528,  its  ravages  brought  about  an 
almost  total  suspension  of  business.  On  this 
occasion  the  pl^fue  lasted  on  till  July,  Utt. 
Its  next  appearance  was  in  April,  1551,  wbm 
it  destroyea  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  of  Uie  inhabitants  of  Shrews* 
bury,  from  which  town  it  waa  speedily  carried 
over  the  surrounding  country.  It  once  again 
took  its  departure  in  September,  and  with  the 
excepticm  of  a  short  interval  in  1575,  when 
the  "stcknees"  causeda  vast  number  of  death*, 
principally  in  Oxford,  we  have  no  reond  of 
any  subeequent  renewal  of  the  visitation.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
"  sweating  sickness "  waa  the  comparatire 
freedom  which  foreign  reeidente  in  Eo^and 
enjoyed  fromitseffects ;  upon  the  native-bam 
population  alone,  for  the  most  part,  did  tiie 
sicKness  ezerdse  its  deadly  influence.  Heooe 
it  is  supposed  that  the  malady  was  largely 
due  to  tiie  immoderate  indolence  in  heo' m 
common  among  all  classes  of  English  people 
in  the  days  of  the  Tudors. 

Baccoi,  Skt.  0$  H«»ry  PZT. ;  Chamben^  SbA  M 

Sweden,  Rblatiohs  wtth.  There  wtn 

practically  no  dealings  between  Engbnd  and 
Sweden  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Gustavna 
Wasa  at  last  freed  the  merchuite  of  Sweden 
from  the  commercial  yoke  of  the  Lubecken, 
as  he  had  previously  freed  the  country  trcm 
the  political  yoke  of  Denmark.  And  in  15'^1 
a  commerdu  treaty  between  England  snd 
Sweden  marks  the  beginning  of  a  tnde  thit 
ultimately  became  important  The  ^enl 
leaning  of  Sweden  to  France,  however,  made 
really  cordial  political  intercourse  impossihle. 
Half-mad  King  Eric's  proposal  to  many 
Queen  Elizabeth  (1660)  must  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Charles  IX.  sought  in  16M 
the  alliance  of  Elizabeth  and  her  mediation 
between  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Gustavna 
Adolidias  w^comed  Scottish  settlen  into  ki> 
new  commercial  town  of  Goth^tiburg.  But 
the  weak  and  uncertain  policy  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.  determined  Ouatavus  not  te 
embnul  himself  in  the  Thirfy  Ysan^  War 
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until  he  had  fotmd  in  Richelieu  a  stronger 
ally  than  the  English  kings.  Though  many 
Ei^lish  served  in  his  army,  and  Eng- 
lish subsidiea  and  troope  were  slowly  doled 
out  to  him  he  found  no  substantial  help  from 
England,  and  both  his  opposition  to  an  uncon- 
ditional restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
and  Charles  I/s  desire  that  Germany  should 
be  freed  from  foreign  conquerors,  prevented  any 
closerelationabetweenthetwupuiiea.  Towanu 
the  end  of  Christina's  reign,  England  and 
Sweden  drew  nearer  together,  as  is  shown  by 
Whitelocke'a  famous  embassy  in  16S4, the  treaty 
of  amity  concluded  by  him,  and  Christina's 
acceptance  of  Cromwell's  portrait.  Though 
Charles  X.  was  generally  supported  W  Eng- 
land  in  his  Danish  war,  his  tmexampwd  sue- 
cess  necessitated  the  union  of  England  and 
Holland  to  force  on  him  a  peace  which  would 
prevent  his  obtaining  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  Sound.  A  common  corruption  and 
dependence  on  France  united  England  and 
Sweden  under  the  minority  of  Charles  XI. 
In  1667  both  countries  reversed  their  poiksy 
and  onited  viQi  Holland  to  check  France  by 
the  Triple  Alliance.  This  wise  policy  was,  how- 
ever, notpursned  again  until  after  1680,  when 
Charles  XI.  became  maator  of  his  kingdom, 
and  declared  against  France,  an  act  which 
secured  his  friendship  with  the  England  of 
tlie  Revolution.  His  last  act  was  to  mediate 
st  the  Congress  of  Ryswick  (1697)..  But 
Sweden  and  England  really  belonged  to  very 
different  political  systems — a  fact  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  very  slight  connection  of 
Charles  XII.  and  his  northern  wars  with 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  raging 

i'lut  at  the  same  time.  Charles,  however, 
Dund  on  his  return  from  Bender  that  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  had  seixed  on  his  German 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden;  and  his 
anxiety  to  recover  these  was  one  strong 
motive  for  his  union  with  Peter  of  Russia 
and  Alberoni  against  Oeoi^  I.,  and  of  his 
schemes  to  restore  the  Pretender.  Hence 
England  welcomed  the  oligarchical  revolution, 
which,  on  bis  death,  rendered  Sweden  power> 
less  for  nearly  two  generations.  During 
these  "  Times  of  Freedom  "  the  English  and 
Koseian  ambassadors  jointly  bribed  and  in- 
trigued to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the 
"  &p8 "  over  the  "  Hats,'  though  events 
showed  that  the  Swedish  alliance  waa  hardly 
worth  its  cost.  Twice  the  ascendency  of  the 
Flench  puiy  inrolved  Sweden  in  war,  first 
against  England  and  Russia  in  1741 — 43,  next 
against  Prussia,  the  English  ally  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  The  failure  of  each  war 
restored  the  Caps  to  power.  At  last,  in  1772, 
Gustavus  III.,  with  French  help,  got  rid  of 
the  corrupt  oligarchy  of  ^^acemen  that  was 
almost  a  parody  of  the  English  Whig  con- 
nection. His  action  was  very  much  msented 
in  England,  and  his  share  in  the  Armed 
Neutrality  ^owed  that  he  had  become  anti- 
Engliah  in  poHcy. 


But  the  abandonment  by  the  younger  Pitt 
of  the  old  English  policy  of  ulianoe  with 
Russia,  led  to  a  change  in  our  relations  with 
Sweden,  and  Oustavus'a  vain  attack  on  Rus- 
sia (1788 — 90)  was  a  welcome  though  ineffec< 
tual  help  to  Pitt's  plans.  At  the  end  of  his 
reign  Gustavus's  fury  against  the  French 
Revolution  broog^t  him  into  the  coalition 
against  Fiance.  But  he  was  assaasinated  in 
1792,  and  Gustavus  IV.,  though  in  1800  he 
joined  the  Armed  Neutrality,  in  1806  united 
with  Pitt  in  the  coalition  against  Fiance. 
But  after  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Russians 
deprived  him  of  Finhmd,  and,  having  offended 
the  English  general  of  the  forces  sent  to  bis 
assistance,  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
throne  to  his  uncle  Charles  XIII.,  who  sought 
by  adopting  a  French  marshal  as  his  heir  to 
appease  the  fury  of  Napoleon.  Nevertheless 
the  Crown  Prince — as  Bemadotte  was  now 
called — joined  in  the  alliance  which  dethroned 
bis  old  mast-cr  in  1816.  Since  that  period 
Sweden  has  had  no  very  striking  direct 
political  dealings  with  England.  Het  com- 
mercial relations  have  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies  been  of  importance. 

Qe^'er  and  CsrlBson,  Geiehithte  von  Sehvtden  ; 
Whitelocke,  Sw«tti«h  Bmlmai/ ;  Banke,  Hid. 
qf  Eng. ;  tjeoffrin,  Otutava  III. ;  MtmoiTt  of 
CharUaXlV.  Duntuun,  Ui*(.  o/Voncav,  Su<(l«n, 
ondDmiMrit;  and  Otte,  ScandinaviM  f/utory, 
am  Um  ohIt  EngUah  bistorias  ot  Sweden. 

[T.  F.  T.] 

Sweyn,  Kin^  of  Denmark  (d.  1014), 
during  the  lifetune  of  his  fether,  Harold 
Blaatand,  threw  off  the  Christianity  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him,  and  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  Viking  chief.  In  982 
he  made  a  great  expedition  to  England  and 
destroyed  Chester,  Southampton,  and  London. 
Again,  in  994,  tho  hopes  ot  a  fresh  Dao^ld 
brought  him  anew  to  England.  In  1002  the 
murder  of  his  sister  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice's  Day,  gave  him  a  new  motive  of  hos- 
tility. At  last  he  succeeded  to  the  Danish 
throne,  and  led  a  great  national  invasion  of 
England  with  the  object  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent conqueot.  All  the  Danelagh  sub- 
mitted at  once,  and  the  flight  of  Ethelred  to 
Normandy,  and  the  submission  of  the  West 
Saxons  made  him  practically  ruler  of  England 
(1013).  But  as  ho  was  never  crowned,  the 
chroniclers  call  him  Sweyn  the  TjTant.  His 
death  in  the  next  year  left  the  throne  open  to 
his  greater  son,  Canute. 

Freeman,  Horman  ConqtuA. 

Bwdyn  was  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin,  and 
in  1043  was  appointed  to  an  earldom,  which 
included  the  shires  of  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Oxford,  Berks,  and  Somenet.  We  read  of 
his  wan  with  the  Welsh,  and  in  1046,  on 
his  return  from  one  of  fliese  expeditions, 
he  abducted  Eadgifu,  Abbees  of  Leominster. 
Being  forbidden  to  marry  her,  he  threw 
up  his  eaiidom  and  retired  to  Denmaik.  In 
1048  he  made  overtnres  to  Edward  for  the 
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rratoration  of  his  earldom,  which  had  been 
divided  between  Harold  and  Beom,  but 
his  chances  of  pardon  were  destroyed  by  his 
treacherous  murder  of  Beom.  Declared  a 
nithitig  by  the  army,  he  escaped  to  Flanders, 
but  in  the  next  year  he  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  by  Edward.  In  1051  he  was 
outlawed  with  his  father,  and  once  more 
retired  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  return  with 
Godwin.  "  The  blood  of  Beom,  the  wrongs 
of  Eadgifu  lay  heavj-  on  his  spirit,"  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land  could  alone  expiate 
him  for  his  crimes.  Thither  he  went  bare- 
footed, and  on  his  return  "  breathed  his  last 
ia  some  unknown  spot  of  the  distant  land  of 
Lykia." 

Freeman,  jTorman  CowptMt. 

Swift,  Jonathan  {b.  1667,  d.  I74&),  was 
horn  at  Dublin,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College.  In  1688  he  was  received  into  the 
fsinily  of  8ir  William  Temple,  to  whom  he 
was  related.  In  169S  he  was  orduned,  bat 
soon  resigned  a  small  Irish  living,  and 
returned  to  reside  with  Temple.  During  his 
residence  with  Temple  began  his  mysterious 
connection  with  Uester  Johnson,  the  "  Stella  " 
of  hia  Journal.  In  1689,  &iling  of  promotion 
to  an  English  living,  Swift  wit  to  Ireland 
as  chapl^tt  to  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was 
scantily  rewarded  by  receiving,  not  the 
deanery  which  he  had  expected,  but  the 
living  of  Laracor,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
Swift  began  his  political  career  as  a  Whig. 
In  1704  he  published  the  TaU  a  Tub,  a 
satire  on  the  corruptions  of  early  Qiristianity, 
and  the  results  of  the  Ref  ormaticm.  The  B^tU 
of  the  Book*  (1704),  on  the  literary  dispute 
about  the  lettei-s  of  Fhalaris,  added  to  his 
reputation.  During  Anne's  reign  he  paid 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  to  England, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  lead- 
ing Tories.  During  the  last  five  years  of 
Queen  Aone's  reign  he  played  a  very  promi- 
nent part  in.  English  politics  as  the  leading 
politicflj  writer  (n  the  Tories,  and  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  their  leaders.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  both  with 
Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  and  attempted  to 
allay  the  quarrel  between  the  rival  statesmen. 
His  pamphlet,  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  was  of 
immense  service  to  the  Tory  party ;  and  in  a 
paper  called  the  Examiner,  be  upheld  their 
course  with  zeal,  and  supplied  the  ministry 
with  arguments.  In  1713  he  received  the 
deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  There  he 
is  thought  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
Stella.  She  died  in  17*28.  On  the  death  of 
Anne,  the  dean  retired  to  Dublin  a  diaap- 
pcnnted  man.  In  1724  he  wrote  the  Drapier 
Letters,  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  to  coin 
halfpence  whi<^  had  been  granted  to  a  man 
named  Wood;  and  this  was  followed  by 
several  other  tracts  on  Irish  affairs  in  whidi 
the  treatment  of  Ireland  by  the  English 
gorenunent  was  satiriaed  with  unsorpoased 


power.  In  writing  of  Irdand  Swift  thcni^ 
chiefiy  of  the  EogUtJi  coktny  in  Ireland ;  bat 
his  writings  made  him  the  idol  of  the  wkde 
Irish  people.  In  1726  appeared  his  greatest 
work,  Gulliver's  Travels.  It  is  a  satire  tm 
mankind  with  contemporary  allusions.  Swift 
outlived  bis  genius,  and  sank  into  tliotcy; 
the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  slmoit 
complete  mental  darkness.  Apart  from  his 
literary  renown,  Swift  owes  his  position  in 
history  to  the  fact  that  in  bis  writings  to 
have  the  Tory  view  of  politics  in  Wue«i 
Anne's  reign  set  forth  with  the  grealcd 
litetazT  skill.  In  Irish  politics  ha  is  the 
typical  representative  of  the  Protestant 
ascendency  in  Ireland,  whose  attack  oa  the 
English  government  prepared  the  way  for 
Grattan  and  the  Volunteers  of  1779. 

Swift's  Work*,  edited  tv  Scott,  and  rapok. 
liflhed  168S;  Forster,  Lift  <tf  Swift,  which  wm 
left  nnfinished;  Uraik,  Ufe  of  Saifl,  ISES; 
Leokr,  Leaders  of  PvUia  Opinwn  in  Intati: 
Xaoaaliir.  Sir  WiUam  Tn»^;  Bo), 

iuybroke,  Corrfti]K»iiiI«Mo«.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Bwingt  CAFTAnf.  During  the  ^[rifiaUinil 
'Outrages  of  the  year  1830,  which  had  their 
origin  in  the  inovased  use  of  machinery  for 
agricultural  purposes,  threatening  letters  «ere 
frequently  sent  to  those  proprietors  who 
made  use  of  iflachinery,  o^ering  them  to 
refrain  from  doing  so,  and  threatening  notices 
were  affixed  to  gates  and  bams.  These  lettns 
and  notices  were  usually  signed  "  Captui 
Swing,"  much  as  Irish  threatening  letfeit 
are  si^ied  "  Bray  of  the  Hills."  This  mck* 
name  was  used  in  order  to  identify  the  vazioni 
ducomeata  with  the  same  movement. 

Swinton,  Sir  John,  was  s  Scottiih 
knight  who  fought  with  great  gallantry  st 

the  battle  of  Homildon  Hill.  He  crossed  ara 
to  the  aid  of  France  with  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Beang£  (1431^ 
where  he  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Li 
1424  he  was  killed  at  YemeuiL 

Swithiu  {SwrrnuN),  Sr.  {d.  862),  was  a 
monk  of  Winchester,  of  which  see  he  became 
bishop  in  862.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
ministers  of  Egbert  and  Ethelwnlf,  and  one 
of  the  instructots  of  Alfred,  whom  be  sooom- 
panied  on  his  journey  to  Bwne.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  at  his  suggestion  that  £thelw<^ 
bestowed  on  the  Oiurch  the  tenth  part  n 
his  lands. 

Swordsmen  was  the  name  given  to  the 
able-bodied  Irish  who,  in  1652  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  country  and  enlist  abroad. 
Borne  30,000  or  40,000  are  said  to  ban 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission.  At 
first  this  was  only  a  private  arnuuenMOt 
between  the  Irish  leaders  and  the  Pnntan 
generals  to  whom  they  surrendered. 
Parliament  legalised  their  capitnlatioDf  by  a 
special  Act ;  at  the  same  time  banishing  all 
officers,  while  allowing  them  to  atlist  mwe 
recmiti.   Spain,  France,  Austria,  and  Tsncs 
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took  advsnttige  of  this  oppurttuiity  for 
Htrongtheniaf;  their  forces. 

Fzonde,  Bitgli»k  In  Ireland ;  Lecky,  Hiat.  ofBng. 

SwyutoxAf  Cathsbins  {d.  1403],  Bucces* 
lively  gOTemasB,  mistresSi  tmd  third  wife  to 
Jotm  of  Gannt,  wsa  the  daughter  of  Sir  Paon 
lie  Bolt,  and  widow  of  Sir  Hugh  Swynford. 
Ftool  her  are  deecended  the  Beauforts,  and 
conaequently  Henry  VII.  Her  nmrriage 
with  John  of  Ghtunt  took  place  in  1396,  hut 
all  her  children  were  bom  previooBly. 

Sydanliaia,  Cmarlbs  Wiluah  Poulbtt 
Thombom,  Loud  {b.  1793,  d.  1841),  was  a 
merchant,  who  first  reproaentad  Dover  (1826 
to  1830),  and  then  Manchester,  in  the  Hoose 
of  Commons.  In  1830  he  Altered  Earl  Grey's 
Reform  administration  as  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Navy.  In  July,  1834,  he  became  President 
of  Uie  Board  of  Trade  and  resigned  with 
Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  in  November  fol- 
lowing. In  April,  1835,  he  resumed  that 
office  until  he  was  selected  to  replace  Lord 
Durham  in  Canada.  As  a  cabinet  minister 
his  efforts  were  directed  to  amendment  of  the 
Custom  Laws  and  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade  by  a  more  liberal  policy.  On  Lord 
Seaton's  recall  from  Canada,  Mr.  Thomson 
was  appointed  to  the  supreme  government 
of  Bnfidi  North  America.  In  1S40  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baion  Sydenham  of 
Toronto. 


T 

Tables.  Thb,  was  the  name  given  to 
a  national  oouncdl  in  Scotland,  formed  in 
1637  to  represent  ail  those  who  objected 
to  the  New  Service  Book,  and  other 
changes  whteh  the  Scottish  Council,  under 
orders  from  Charles  I.,  was  attempting 
to  introdoce.  It  was  virtually  an  extraordi- 
nary Parliament,  its  sixteen  members  being 
elected  equally  from  the  f onr  classes  of  noblee, 
barons,  cleifiy,  and  burgeews.  The  creation 
of  the  TabloB  was  sanctioned  by  the  Privy 
Council  in  1637,  as  a  means  of  intercourse 
between  the  supplicants  {or  opposition,  whidi 
inclnded  the  whole  nation  ^moet)  and  the 
crown.  The  following  account  of  them  is 
given  in  Glordon,  SeoU  Affain : — "  These  six- 
teen thus  chosen  were  constitute  as  delegates 
for  the  rest,  who  were  to  treat  with  the 
Council  theraafter  in  name  of  the  rest,  and 
to  reside  constantly  where  the  Conncil  sat. 
These  delegates  thus  constitute  were  appointed 
to  give  intelligence  to  all  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  to  their  associates  of  all  that  passed 
betwixt  the  king,  the  Council,  and  them ;  to 
correspond  with  the  rest,  and  to  receive  in- 
telligence from  them,  and  to  call  such  of  them 
with  the  mind  of  the  rest  as  they  thought  ex- 
pedient." The  Coundl  soon  discovered  that 
in  authoridng  the  creatiraiof  the  "Tkbles" 
they  bad  called  into  being  a  representative 


body  of  an  extremely  troubleeome  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  In  1638,  on  the  publication  of 
a  proclamation  of  the. king  exon£aating  the 
bishops,  the  Tables  snmmoned  their  adhoents 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  issued  thefamous  Pro- 
testation, declaring  the  "  king  to  be  deceived 
by  the  prelates,  and  to  be  personally  guiltless 
of  the  whole."  Shortly  afterwards  they  is- 
sued the  Covenant,  compelling  persons  to  sign 
allegiance  to  it  all  over  B«>tland.  To  the 
Tables  is  due  the  organisation  of  the  Glasgow 
Assembly  of  1638,  and  the  indictment  of  the 
bishops  m  the  same  year.  It  was  the  Tables, 
moreover,  which  made  preparations  for  the 
war  that  broke  out  the  following  year. 
aardiner,Hut.q/'£ns.,  1603—1843. 

Taokers,  The  (1704),  was  the  name 
given  to  a  party  of  zealous  Tories,  headed  by 
Nottingham,  who  proposed,  in  imitation  ca 
a  plan  whiijk  had  been  resorted  to  in  the 
previous  reign  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Re- 
sumption Bill,  to  tack  the  Occasional  Con- 
formity Bill  to  the  New  Land  Tax  BUI,  **  so 
that  the  peers  could  not  fling  out  the  pro- 
posal of  intolerance  without  losing  the  pro- 
posal of  supply."  The  moderate  Tories,  how- 
ever, headed  by  Harley  and  St  John,  voted 
against  them,  and  they  were  routed  by  2fil 
against  134  votes. 

XaMti  Quaction,  1S42— 44.  In  Sept., 
1842,  the  French  Admu%l  Du  Petit  Tbouars 
extorted  a  convention  from  Queen  Pomare,  by 
which  the  French  assumed  possession  of  the 
island  of  Tahiti.  The  question  was  taken  un 
by  England  with  great  vigour.  The  Frem-h 
government  prolewed  that  they  did  not  desire 
the  annexation,  but  merely  the  protectorate  of 
the  island.  The  French  people  were,  however, 
most  indignant.  Popular  feeling  ran  high  in 
both  countries,  and  it  was  only  the  moderation 
of  the  governments  which  preserved  peace. 
In  1844  the  two  governments  were  once  more 
embroiled  by  the  indiscretion  of  the  French 
officials  in  Tahiti.  They  bad  made  them- 
selves most  impopular  in  Tahiti,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  2na  March  one  of  their  sentinels 
was  seised  and  disarmed  by  the  natives.  This 
was  made  the  TH«text  for  seising  and  im- 
prisoning Iff.  nitcbard,  British  consul,  and 
a  prominent  missionary,  who  was  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  Boman  Catholics.  He  was 
only  released  on  the  condition  of  his  instantly 
leaving  the  Pacific  This  outrage  created  a 
profound  indignation  in  England,  and  Sir  It. 
Peel  denounced  it  in  Parliament  as  a  gross 
indignity.  After  some  months  of  negotiation, 
Sir  R.  Feel  was  able  to  announce  that  Uie 
question  had  been  satisfactorily  settled,  and 
an  indemnify  given  to  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Tailbois,  Lady  ELnumTH  Blookt,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount,  and  the 
wife  of  Sir  Gilbert  Tailbois,  at  <Hie  time 
Governor  of  Calais.  She  was  one  of  Henry 
VXIL's  faTOoritfl  miitreMS,  and  the  son  whom 
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Bbe  bora  him  wu  specially  distinguished  by 
the  marks  of  his  father's  regard,  being  created 
succesBiTely  Eaiiof  Nottingham,  and  Duke  of 
Bichmond  and  Somerset. 

Talavera,  The  Battlbdf  (Jiily27and  28, 
1809),  was  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it 
vertaonl^  was  one  of  the  most  hard-fought,  of 
the  earher  battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.  The 
town  of  Talavera  de  la  Keyna  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  forty-two  miles  west 
of  Toledo,  io  a  small  plain,  which  is  hounded 
on  the  north  and  west  by  a  range  of  low  hills. 
Wellington  extended  his  line  along  these  hills 
and  occupied  an  old  ruined  biuldiag,  the 
Oasa  des  iSalinas,  in  the  plain,  while  Cuesta 
with  the  Spaniards,  who  composed  two-thirds 
of  the  allied  army,  was  posted  in  front  of  the 
town  on  his  right.  Early  on  the  '27th  the 
British  division  in  the  Casa  des  Salinas  was 
surprised  by  French  skirmishers,  bat  was 
quickly  raUied  by  Wellingtam  in  person,  and 
withdrawn  to  the  MUs,  where  th^  formed  up 
behind  the  troops  already  posted  there.  Victor 
followed  up  his  advantage,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  on  the  position,  which  towards  evening 
was  snddenly  attacked.  The  Germans,  who 
wore  in  advance,  were  completely  surprised ; 
but  Donkin  in  the  rear  repulsed  the  attack. 
The  French,  however,  seized  an  unoccupied 
eminence  on  his  left,  from  which  they  an- 
noyed the  English  until  Hill  by  hard  fighting 
drove  them  from  it,  juet  as  darkness  put  an 
end  to  the  fight.  At  dawn  on  the  28th  a 
violent  onslaught  was  mode  on  the  English 
left,  but  the  French  were  driven  off  with  a 
loss  of  1,600  men.  Both  sides  rested  under 
the  scorching  heat  of  a  midsummer  sun ;  but 
the  Engliah  were  very  short  of  supplies  and 
were  almost  sterving.  In  the  afternoon  the 
French  renewed  the  attack,  and  fell  on  the 
British  right,  where  they  were  quickly  re- 
pulsed in  confusion.  Meanwhile  a  threatened 
attack  on  the  left  had  been  checked  by  a 
reckless  charge  of  the  dragoons,  while  in  the 
centre  the  French  were  completely  defeated. 
The  Eng'lish,  however,  were  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue,  and  the  Spaniards  conldnot 
be  trusted,  so  that  Wellington  only  achieved 
the  opening  up  of  a  safe  retreat.  He  had, 
however,  gained  a  reputation  which  was  of 
immense  TOlue  to  him.  '*  This  battle,"  says 
Jomini,  "recovered  the  glory  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  Marlborough,  winch  for  a  century 
had  declined.  It  was  felt  that  the  English 
infantry  could  contend  with  the  best  in 
Europe." 

Napier,  Pentnxu'ar  War;  Clinton,  Ffntntular 
War;  Alison,  Hitt,  of  Europe. 

Tallage.  In  the  Pipe  Roll  3 1  of  Hen.  I. 
appears  a  town  aid,  auxilium  biirgi,  or  eivilatig, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  the  Danegeld  in  the 
counties.  It  is  set  down  in  the  roll  among 
the  ordinary  receipts,  and  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  an  annual  payment ;  bat  how 
long  it  had  been  exacted  it  is  impossible  to 


determine.  Aiter  1163  Danegeld  dieaj^ieand, 
but  its  place  was  taken,  as  far  aa  the  tovnsasd 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  concemed, 
by  a  tax  described  loosely  as  donum  or  OMtM, 
but  to  which  the  term  tallage  came  later  to  be 
definitely  attached.    The  amount  to  be  twid 
by  each  county  and  town  was  assessed 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  in  special  fiscal  cir- 
cuits, or  by  the  justices  in  eyre ;  in  the  tonu 
themselves  the  civic  anthorities,  whoever  they 
may  have  been,  decided  how  mudioich  dtitCn 
was  to  pay — a  power  the  abuse  of  which  led 
to  the  rising  in  London  under  William  Filz- 
Osbert.    As  the  king  bad  the  right  of  tallag- 
ing  his  demesne,  so  the  barons  bad  the  right 
of  tallaging  theirs ;  and  towns  frequently  de- 
clared tney  were  liable  to  the  roj-al  taUaging 
in  order  to  escape  the  heavier  exactions 
their  lords.   Hie  Exchequer,  howera*,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  general  control  overthese 
seigneuriul  tallages ;  special  permission  be- 
came necessary  before  an  imposition  could  be 
made,  and  when  escheated  baronies  were  n- 
grantod,itwas  always  with  the  onu^tion  tlist 
tallage  should  only  be  paid  to  the  lord  when 
the  king  taxed  his  own  demeene.    As  late  ■■ 
1306  the  king,  probably  to  prevent  opposition 
to  the  tallageimposedthe  year  before,  granted 
leave  to  the  barons  to  tallage  their  own  an- 
cient demesnes  as  he  had  tallaged  his.  The 
seigneurial  right  was  gradually  bought  0^  by 
the  communities,  and  early  disappears.  In 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  in  1297. 
Edward  I.  promised  only  to  renounce  "sids, 
tasks,  and  prises,"  words  which  might  fairly  l« 
interpreted  not  to  include  tallage  from  demeoiu 
lands.    The  document  known  as  He  Teiiepa 
jion  Concedendo,  in  which  the  king  expressly 
renounces  the  right  of  tallage,  and  which  bu 
been  accepted  by  Hallam  aa  tiie  basis  of  lu> 
ailment  on  this  point,  was  merely  an  un- 
authoritative abstract  of  the  original  articles. 
After  1297  tallage  was  demanded  three  times: 
in  1304,  in  1312 — when  it  was  objected  to  by 
London,  not  on  account  of  illegality,  but  m 
the  ground  that  the  metropolis  was  exemptsd 
from  such  pajonents  by  Magna  Charts— 
and  in  1332,  when,  upon  the  remonstrance  of 
Parliament,  the  commissions  were  withdrawn, 
and  a  tenth  accepted  instead.    Finally,  by  > 
statute  of  1 340,  "  the  real  Act  '  2)»  Taiuipw,' " 
it  was  enacted  that  the  nation  should  no  more 
"  make  any  common  aid  or  anstain  tiiarge" 
but  by  consent  of  Parliament — words  wHt 
enough  to  include  all  unauthorised  taxation. 
After  Qiis  date  it  was  never  exacted,  thougk 
until  the  end  of  the  reign  the  CommcHis  were 
imeaay,  and  occasionally  petitioned  that  it 
mifibt  not  be  imposed. 

Tallage  was,  as  Gneist  observes,  a  nstural 
product  of  feudalism.  Aa  military  semce 
became  the  burden  of  a  particular  class,  it 
seemed  equitable  that  those  who  were  CTcmpt 
should  contribute  by  taxation  to  the  nations! 
defence.  Two  causes  contriboted  to  ensure 
for  the  tallaged  dan  in  England  more  «»• 
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aidetate  treatment  than  abroad.  In  the  first 
[dace  the  fyrd,  or  Dational  militia,  had  been 
maintained,  though  partly  for  other  purposes, 
BO  that  the  tallaged  hod  weapons  in  their 
hands,  with  which  they  did  good  service; 
and  secondly,  tiie  kint^  frequently  promised 
not  to  raise  the  amount  of  tallage  in  order  to 
gain  an  inoroase  of  tbe^ma  hurgi. 

lK-idox,Bwt.i>/'£»ehMH«ra711),p.48a;  Stabl«, 
Cm-i.  Hi*t.,  I.  S  161.  it  (  275 ;  Oneiat,  AigliMh* 
rai/oHiMfi  OnoUehU  (UH),  pp.  125.  172. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Talmash,  Thohas  {d.  1694),  first  ap- 
pears as  in  command  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  at  the  skirmish  at  Walcourt,  under 
tho  Dulte  of  Marlborough.  He  served  under 
Ginkell  in  Ireland,  and  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  at  the  siege  of  Athlone,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Aghrim.  "When  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament was  directed  to  Solmes's  conduct  at 
the  hattle  of  Steinkirk,  it  was  requested  that 
hia  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmash,  who, 
next  to  Marlborough,  was  universally  allowed 
to  he  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  He  fought 
under  William  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  sent  in  command  of  an 
expedition  against  Brest  The  design  was 
betrayed  probably  by  Marlbofough  to  James, 
from  motives  of  personal  jealousy.  Accord- 
ingly when  Talmash  attempted  to  land  he 
was  received  by  a  terrible  fire  from  the  French 
troops,  and  received  a  mortal  wound,  "  ex- 
claiming with  his  last  breath  that  he  had 
been  a  victim  of  treachery," 

Lomto*  0(uatt«;  Xaoaalsr,  HM.  ^  Eng.; 
Baok«,HM.  ^fXiv. 

Tutdy*  Jahh  Naptbb,  a  Dublin  trades- 
man, commanded  in  1782  the  Phtesix 
Park  Artillery.  He  was  an  ardent  Irish 
"  pafariot,"  and  as  early  as  1784  began  to  cor- 
respond with  France.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Whig  Club,  and  in  Nov.,  1790,  was 
secretary  to  the  United  Irishmen.  In  the  year 
1792  he  bad  the  audacity  to  challenge  the 
Solicitor-General ;  he  was  arrested,  escaped, 
and  re-arrested  the  day  before  the  close  of 
the  session,  so  that  he  was  only  in  prison  for 
a  day.  In  1796  he  went  over  to  Americfi,  but 
was  in  France  in  1797,  where  he  represented 
himself  as  an  officer.  In  1798,  he,  together 
with  some  other  Irish  rebels,  followed  Hum- 
bert in  a  small  vessel,  but  did  not  arrive  in 
Ireland  till  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Ballinamuck,  and  at  once  fled  and  reached 
Hamburg  in  safety.  On  Nov,  24th,  however, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English.  France 
afterwards  declared  war  on  Hambniv  on  his 
account.  He  was  tried  in  Ireland,  bat  was 
thought  much  too  contemptible  to  be  made  a 
mutyr  of,  and  was  liberated  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens  (1802). 

Taoifien,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  was 
taken  by  the  Portuguese  from  the  Moors  in 
1471,  and  ceded  by  them  to  Eugflaiid  in  1662 


as  the  dowry  of  Catherine  of  Bragunza  on 
her  marriage  with  Charles  II.  Colonel  Kirke 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  garrison.  It 
was  evacuated  by  the  English  in  1683,  on 
account  of  the  badness  of  the  climate  and  the 
expense  of  the  wars  with  the  Mussulmans, 
and  the  works  were  destroyed.  Tangiera 
subsequently  became  a  neet  of  j^tes,  who 
frequently  enslaved  British  subjects,  and 
whom  our  government  was  not  ashamed  to 
enbeidise  in  order  to  keep  theAi  quiet.  During 
the  reign  of  Sdinuin,  however  (1794— 1822), 
Christian  slavery  was  abolished  and  piracy 
suppressed. 

Tuiistry,  Thb  Custok  or,  was  partly  a 
system  of  landholding  and  partly  a  law  of 
succession.  Under  the  Brehon  code  the  land 
was  regarded  as  belonging,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  people  or  tribe  from  whom  the 
chief  held  it  in  trust.  He  held  a  portion  of 
it  as  private  property  in  virtue  of  his  rank  as 
a  noble,  had  a  life  interest  in  a  second  portifHi 
in  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  while  he  poonssod 
jurisdiction  over  Uie  land  of  the  commune. 
This  peculiar  kind  of  tenure  was  called 
tanditteact  or  tanistry,  but  the  word  was 
more  generally  applied  to  the  form  of  succes- 
sion by  which  the  eldest  and  wmtldeet 
relative  was  preferred  to  the  eldest  son,  "as 
commouly  the  next  brother  or  next  cousin, 
and  so  forth."  The  idea,  of  course,  was  that 
a  man  of  mature  years  would  be  able  to  resist 
aggression  and  administer  affairs  better  than 
a  minor,  but  as  in  practice  it  produced  endless 
civil  quarrels,  it  became  costomary  for  the 
people  of  tlie  tribe  or  sect  to  elect  the  succes- 
sor (tamute  minor  or  ateond)  in  the  time  of 
the  ruling  chief.  This  law  of  inheritance 
obtained  among  the  noble  class,  all  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inferior  orders  being  held  under 
the  law  of  gavelkind  (i|.v.).  It  was  from  the 
first  ignored  by  the  English  invaders,  who 
attempted  to  introduce  primogeniture.  Strong- 
bow,  for  instance,  claimed  the  kingdon  d 
Leinster  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage  witti 
Dermot's  only  child,  Eva,  but  the  native 
Irish  clung  tenaciously  to  the  custom,  and 
their  rights  were  acknowledged  more  than 
once  by  the  English  kings.  Henry  III.  tried 
to  abolish  it,  but  without  success,  and  thenoe 
the  0*2Ieil  troubles  arose.  Soon  after  the 
accesrion  of  James  I.,  however,  in  1603,  after 
a  oommissi<m  had  been  held  to  inquire  into 
defective  titles,  tanistry,  together  with  gavel- 
kind, was  abolished  by  a  decision  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  Dublin  as  a  "  lewd  and 
damnable  custooi."  A  variation  of  the  law 
tanistry  may  be  seen  in  the  curious  system  of 
alternate  snocesuon  by  which  two  branches  of 
a  race  shared  tiie  kingship,  «^.,  the  kingship 
of  Hunster  by  the  McCattiiys  and  O'&iens, 

Sir  J<dui  Pavim,  Crm  <tf  0a,9Mhtd ;  Spenoar, 
Viewa  <tf  th4  Slatf  qf  Mand ;  O'Curnr,  Kannm 
and  Okm  -ms  •/  tka  Aitmmt  Irirh ;  Mmlne,  Fillag* 
Cmnmttj^.-  Hallam,  H'-t.  (>r  Xiv-  ilf->  ol>,  18; 
Watpola.  Sirt,  ^  ttlA  Sottm.     [L,  C.  S.] 
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Tanjore.THESTATB  of,  vas  founded  in tlie 
middle  of  the  Beventeenth  century  by  Shabjee, 
the  fatlier  of  Sivajee.  Id  1769  it  became 
involved  in  hostilititis  with  Madras  in  conae- 
queace  of  a  quarrel  with  Mohammed  Ali  of  the 
Caxnatic  The  country  was  quickly  eabdued 
and  the  rajah  imprisoned  and  the  Bovereignty 
tisnaferred  to  Mohammed  Ali.  The  Court 
of  Directors,  however,  disapproved  of  this, 
and  ordered  that  the  rajah  should  be  restored. 
In  1780,  therefore,  Lord  Pigot,  Governor  of 
Madras,  was  ordered  to  restore  him,  and 
establish  a  Resident  at  his  court.  In  1786,  on 
the  death  of  the  Bajah  Tulfogee  (who  left  an 
adopted  son,  Serfogee),  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  succession.  It  was  asserted  that  Tulfogee 
was  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity  at  the 
time  of  adoption,  and  that  Serfogee  was  an 
only  son,  and  therefore  the  adoption  was  in- 
valid. Ameer  Singh,  half  brother  of  Tulfogee, 
was  placed  on  the  thrime.  Serfogee  continued 
to  press  his  claim,  and  the  miBgovemment 
of  Ameer  Singh  induced  Sir  John  Shore  to 
submit  the  matter  to  the  most  renowned  pun- 
dits, and  they  declared  the  adoption  perfectly 
valid.  The  directors  thereupon  ordraed  Lord 
WeUesley  to  place  him  on  the  throne  on 
condition  that  he  should  accept  any  arrange- 
ment the  government  might  think  fit.  After 
an  exhsnstire  report  cl  the  condition  of 
Tan  jore,  Lord  WeUesley  aanuned  the  entire 
admmistratdon  of  the  country  (1800),  giving 
the  rajah  a  liberal  pension. 

Tankarrilla,  Fokd  Gbbt,  Earl  op 
(d.  1701),  better  known  as  Lord  Grey  of 
Wark,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
of  1681  as  a  most  sealous  ExclusiuuBt ;  and 
for  his  supposed  share  in  the  design  for  in- 
Buirection  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  but 
escaped  by  making  his  keepers  drunk.  He 
fled  to  the  CootiDent  (1682).  There  he  em- 
ployed bis  influence  on  bis  friend  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  urge  him  to  invade  England. 
He  landed  at  Lyme  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry.  He 
was  driven  from  Bridport  by  the  militia.  He 
dismaded  Monmouth  from  abandoning  the 
enterprise  at  Frome.  At  the  battle  of  Sedge- 
moor  bis  cavalry  was  easily  routed  by  the 
royal  troops,  chiefly  it  is  said  because  of  his 
pusillanimity.  He  fled  with  Monmouth,  and 
was  taken  in  the  New  Forest.  In  his  inter- 
view with  the  king  he  displayed  great  firm- 
ness, and  would  not  stoop  to  ask  for  pardon. 
He  was  suffered  to  ransom  himself  for  £40,000 
and  went  abroad.  He  returned  to  England 
with  William  of  Orange,  and  attempted  to 
redeem  his  character  by  taking  an  active 
share  in  politics.  In  169$  he  was  created 
Eail  of  Taakerville.  He  supported  the  Asso- 
ciatioD  Bill  in  a  brilliant  speech,  and  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  for  Fenwick's 
attainder.  He  vigorously  opposed  the  bill 
for  disbanding  the  army  (1699).  His  poli- 
tical services  were  rewarded  by  the  office  at 


Lord  Privy  Seal  (1701).  But  his  health  was 
broken,  and  later  in  the  year  he  died.  "  Uis 
life,"  says  Macaulay,  "  was  so  miswable  that 
all  the  indignation  excited  by  his  faults  is 
overpowered  by  pity." 

Taatallon  Castl*,  in  Haddingtonshire, 
the  stronghold  of  the  Douglases,  was  sncceas* 

fuUy  defended  (1528)  against  James  V.  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  had,  however,  soon 
afterwards  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Covenanters  in  1639. 

Tantia  Topee,  a  Mahratta  Brahmin  of 
the  revolted  Gwalior  force  (1867).  He  took 
the  command,  and  on  Nov.  28  encountered 
General  Windham  at  Cawnpoor  with  some 
success.  In  1858  he  marched  to  the  rdief  of 
Jhansi,  but  was  routed  at  the  Belwsh  Inr  ^ 
Hugh  Boee.  Joined  by  the  Ranee  ot  Jhansi 
be  concentrated  his  forces  at  Kooneh,  but  was 
beaten  utterly.  He  then  ^t>ceeded  to  Gwalior 
and  excited  an  insurrectaon  against  Scindia. 
He  was  beaten  again  by  Sir  H.  Boee  ontdde 
Gwalior,  but  escaped,  and  waged  a  predatory 
war  for  some  time.  His  hioing-plaoe  was^ 
however,  betrayed ;  he  vras  seized  whni  adeep 
(April  7,  1869)  in  the  jungle  in  Malwa,  and 
he  was  tiied  and  executed. 

Tava«  The  HtLL  or,  situated  in  Meath, 
was  in  ancient  days  the  residence  of  the 
Kings  of  Tara.  Near  here  on  May  26,  179S, 
Lord  Fingal,  with  some  400  fenciblee  sod 
mounted  yeomen,  routed  several  thousands  of 
Irish  rebels,  killing  350.  Here,  too,  on  Aug. 
15,  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  held  a  monster 
meeting  in  support  of  Repeal,  said  to  have 
been  attended  by  250,000  people. 

TCtaeti,  Kmo  of.  Till  the  seventh  century 
the  Ard  £i  Erind,  or  high  king  of  Erin,  re- 
sided in  the  palace  of  Tara.  The  kingdom  of 
Meath,  in  which  it  was  situated,  formed  his 
appanage.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Hui  NieUs  by  Brian  Bom,  the  position  of 
King  of  Tara  was  held  by  one  or  another  of 
the  provincial  kings ;  it  resembled  that  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda.  Under  tius 
over-king  there  was  a  complete  hierarchy 
of  provincial  kings,  princee,  and  nobles.  The 
nature  of  the  relations  of  these  classes  to  each 
other  was  in  most  cases  of  the  same  shadowy 
nature  as  the  overlordship  of  the  King  of 
Tara. 

TwnififliTlifl  [Australia.] 

TanntOlt  was  in  all  probability  a  Roman 
station.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  kingdom  of  Wessex ;  Ina  built  a  castle 
there,  and  it  was  mote  than  once  lUtacked  Iqr 
the  Welsh.  After  the  Conquest,  the  caatie 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
to  whom  the  tovm  and  manor  were  granted. 
It  first  returned  a  member  to  Parliament  in 
1295.  Taunton  was  held  for  some  time  by 
the  pretaider  Warbeok,  and  during  the  Groat 
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Bebellion  sustained  a  long  riege  under  Ookmel 
Blake  against  the  Boyuiata  under  Gtoring, 
until  relieved  by  Fairfax.  Jeffreys  held  hia 
*'  Bloody  Asaizo  "  at  Taunton  after  the  failure 
of  Monmouth's  rebellioo,  the  duke  having 
previiiuBly  been  proclaimed  king  there.  The 
charter  of  the  borough,  which  was  granted  to 
it  by  Charles  L,  was  taken  from  it  by  Charlea 
n.,  and  it  remained  unincorporated  until 
after  the  Uunicipal  Reform  Act  of  1836. 

[A.  L.  S.] 

Taxatioil.  1°  Anglo>Saxon  timea  the 
Witan  aloae  had  the  power  of  imposing  ex- 
traordinary taxation — a  power  which  was, 
however,  rarely  used,  aa  me  public  expeodi- 
tore  was  amply  defrayed  by  the  rents  of  the 
public  lands  and  by  Uie  obngation  of  trinoda 
neceititas.  The  only  instance  of  extraordinary 
taxation  before  the  Norman  Conquest  was 
the  Danegeld,  a  tax  of  two  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land,  levied  to  bay  off  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes ;  this  tax  continued  to  be  occasion- 
ally levied  down  to  tbe  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  under  Bushard  was  revived  under  the 
name  of  carucage.  After  the  Norman  Con- 
qaeet,  the  ordinary  revenue  proved  I&r  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  king,  and  as  a  con> 
sequence  we  find  the  finance  of  the  country 
occupying  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
executive,  whilst  by  degrees  it  was  found 
necessary  to  increase  extraordinary  taxation 
to  a  veiy  large  extent.  Up  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  the  indirect  taxation  of  the 
countey,  such  as  costoms,  was  unimportant, 
while  the  extraordinary  taxes,  such  as  the 
Danegeld  and  scutoge,  fell  only  on  land. 
In  1188^  however,  an  important  innovation 
was  introduced  in  the  Suadm  Tithe,  or  the 
first  tax  on  movables.  This  tax  became 
very  popular  with  auooeedin^  kings.  Under 
Bicnara  I.,  oue-foarth  of  their  goods  was  de- 
manded from  every  one ;  John  levied  one- 
seventh;  and  subsequent  kings  usually  one- 
fifteenth.  The  imposition  of  taxes  under  the 
Norman  kings  had  been  practically  at  the 
will  of  the  king,  though  tiie  consent  of  the 
barons  was  oft«n  asked  as  a  matter  of  form, 
and  the  exaction  grew  so  heavy  that  a  clause 
in  Magna  Charta  provided  that  no  ex- 
traordinary soutage  or  aid  should  be  imposed 
by  the  lang  without  the  consent  of  the 
national  council.  The  growth  of  representa- 
tion is  closely  connected  with  the  hiriory  of 
taxation,  and  it  early  became  a  zeoognised 
principle  that  the  votes  of  those  who  were 
present  bound  those  who  were  absent ;  whilst 
the  idea  that  taxation  required  the  consent  of 
the  taxed,  which  grew  up  after  it  became 
customary  to  tax  movables,  made  it  necessary 
to  summon  to  Parliament  the  burgesses  and 
clei^  as  well  as  knights  and  barons,  llie 
fact  that  we  often  find  the  different  classes  in 
the  kingdom  making  grants  of  different  rates 
is  the  result  of  the  "right  of  self -taxation 
being  rec<^ised  to  the  extent  of  each  class  oi 
the  commonify  determining  independently 


of  the  rest,  what  amount  it  would  contribute. 
The  lords  made  a  separate  grant.  'Vba 
knights  voted  their  own  quota,  and  the  bur- 
gesses theirs,  while  the  clergy  decided  for 
themselves  the  amount  of  their  taxation. 
The  Confirmation  of  the  Charters  by  Edward  I . 
declared  that  henceforth  no  extraordinary- 
tax  should  be  levied  without  the  consent  m 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  like  promise  was 
made  in  the  statute  Jit  Tailagio  hom  Cott- 
eedmtdo  ^1297).  ¥Tom.  this  time  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  Parliament  to  impose  tax- 
ation, though  often  infringed  by  the  illegal 
exercise  of  pren^tive,  became  an  axiom  of 
the  oimstitutioD."  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
Edward  III.,  in  the  face  of  repeated  remon- 
strances  from  the  Commons,  frequently 
resorted  to  arbitrarj'  taxation,  whilst  Uichard 
II.  raised  forced  loans ;  but  under  the  Lan- 
castrian kings  we  find  but  few  cases  of  illegal 
imposts.  From  Kichard  II.  the  old  taxes 
of  hidage,  scutage,  and  tallage  were  re- 
placed by  sul»idie8.  A  tax  imposed  upon 
persons  in  respect  of  the  reputed  value  of 
their  estates  in  1379—80,  the  imposition  of  a 
graduated  poll  tax,  ranging  fi-om  £4  to  4d., 
proved  the  immediate  cause  of  Tyler's  re- 
bellion. Soon  after  this  time  it  became 
customary  to  make  a  grant  to  each  king  for 
life  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  This  grant, 
under  the  name  m  tonnage  and  poundage, 
oonttnned  to  be  made  until  the  time  of 
CSiarles  I.  The  frequent  demands  for  money 
by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VTII,  caused  greet 
dissatiafEuition  to  the  people,  "luxation," 
says  Hallam,  "  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects 
was  so  far  from  being  no  tyranny  that  it 
seemed  the  only  spedes  worth  a  complaint," 
and  in  I62fi  the  arbitrary  exactioos  of  Wolsey 
paved  the  way  for  his  (wwnfall.  Up  to  1588 
it  had  been  usual  for  the  Commons  to  vote 
one  subsidy  (£70,000)  and  two-Hfteenths  on 
goods;  but  in  that  year  two  subsidies  and 
four-fifteenths  were  granted,  owing  to  the 
expense  occasioned  by  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  from  that  date  a  larger  number  of  sub- 
sidies were  granted.  The  financial  difiSculties 
of  the  Stuarts  led  them  to  resort  frequently 
to  illegal  imposts.  In  lAOS,  under  James  I., 
Cecil  caused  a  Book  of  Ratet  to  be  issued, 
which  laid  heavy  duties  on  merchandise,  while 
the  extortions  of  Charles  I.  led  to  the  first 
article  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  pro- 
vides tiiai  "  no  persm  from  thenceforth  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king 
against  his  will,  as  having  inherited  this 
freedom,  that  he  should  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute  to  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other 
like  chaigfl  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
Parliament."  Taxation  under  the  Common- 
wealth was  heavy,  and  on  the  abolition  of 
feudal  incidents  and  aids,  excise  and  customs 
duties  and  hearth-money  were  granted  to  the 
king  as  compensation.  In  this  reign,  too, 
the  control  of  the  Commons  over  taxtdion  was 
much  increased  by  the  introdnction  of  the 
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custom  of  appropriation  of  Bupplies,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  Lower  House  estab- 
lished  their  right  of  initiating  all  money 
bills.  In  the  roign  of  Charlee  II.  the  clergy 
ceased  to  tax  themselveB  in  Convocation. 
James  IL  once  mora  resorted  to  illegal  and 
arbitrary  taxation,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
Bill  of  Kights  declared  that  tlie  king,  amongst 
other  things,  had  eadeavoored  to  subvert  tbe 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  "  by  levying  money 
for  and  to  the  use  of  the  crown  by  pretence 
of  prerogative,  for  other  time  ana  m  other 
manner  than  the  same  was  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment," which  was  illegal.  From  tbe  reign  of 
William  III.  the  customs  and  excise  duties 
gradually  increased,  while  in  1690  a  land  tax 
of  3s.  in  the  pound  was  imposed,  and  renewed 
annually.  Windows,  dogs,  horses,  and  other 
things  were  taxed.  In  1796  the  legacy  duty 
on  personal  property  was  imposed  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  real  property  tax  not  being  imposed 
tut  1833,  and  two  years  later  the  same 
minister  taxed  all  incomes  over  £200.  This 
tax  was  discontinued  in  1816,  but  renewed  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel  in  1842,  since  which  time  it 
has  continued  to  be  levied,  the  rates  being 
varied  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time.  In 
ISdl  the  window  tax  was  replaced  by  a  tax 
imposed  on  houses  in  proportion  to  their 
TentaL  The  first  permanent  tax  was  hearUi- 
money,  imposed  in  1663,  up  to  which  time 
taxes  had  been  granted  for  a  year,  or  other 
fixed  term,  as  occssion  demand^.  After 
the  Revolution,  however,  permanent  duties 
increased.  *'  These  duties,  says  Sir  Erskine 
May,  "were  generally  gzantel  as  a  secu- 
rity for  loans,  and  the  financial  policy  of 
permanent  taxes  increased  with  the  national 
debt,  and  the  extension  of  public  credit."  At 
the  present  day  the  power  of  taxation  remains 
as  it  was  in  tbe  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
said — "  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing 
or  legislative  power.  The  taxes  are  a  volun- 
tary gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
rAsBwsHEMT;  CuBTOMs;  Excisi;  Batcs; 
Rbtbnue.] 

Stabba,  Contt.  Htft. ;  Hallim,  Conwt.  Hut.  ; 
M»y,  Ctmtt.  Hint. 

Taylor,  Jekehy,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
and  of  Down  and  Connor  {l>.  1613,  d.  1667), 
after  being  educated  at  Oxford  was  made 
chaplain  to  Land  in  1637,  and  in  1638  was 
appointed  rector  of  Uppingham.  Deprived 
of  his  living  by  the  rebellion,  he  retired  to 
Wales  and  opened  a  school  at  Carmarthen, 
and  afterwards  became  chaplnin  to  the  Earl 
of  Carberry.  During  the  Protectorate  he 
was  twice  impriBoned,  in  Chepstow  Castle 
and  the  Tower.  In  1656  he  went  to  Ireland, 
and  in  1661  receired  the  bishopric  of  Down 
and  Connor.  Taylor  was  tbe  author  of 
numerous  works  on  theology  and  morals, 
some  of  which  have  enjoyed  extraordinary 
popularity. 

Jnemr  l^jlor'n  VoHte  were  edited  tv  Bishop 
B«ber,lSvois.,18Sa. 


Tl^lOT*  Rowland  (d.  Feb.,  1.^},  was 
vicar  of  Uadleigh  in  Sufl'olk,  to  which  living 
he  was  presented  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  is 
1544.  He  was  condemned  by  Bishop  Gardin^ 
and  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  Bishops  of 
London,  Norwich,  Salisbury,  and  Dnzham  lor 
his  Frotestantism ;  and  on  refusing  to  recant 
was  burnt  at  Hadleigh,  Feb.  8,  1655.  Foxe, 
who  gives  an  affecting  account  of  Taylor's 
martyrdom,  says  of  him,  that  "  he  was  a  right 
perfect  divine  and  parson." 
Fose,  Act*  <wd  Hmumrati. 

Tea  I>Qtie>,  The,  were  first  imposed  in 
1660.  In  1772  the  East  India  Company, 
being  in  pecimiary  difficulties,  were  allowed  by 
Parliament  to  export  their  teas  from  London 
warehouses  to  America  free  from  EngKA 
duties,  and  liable  only  to  a  small  dnty  to  be 
levied  in  the  colony.  Although  this 
arrangement  the  colonists  got  their  tea 
cheaper  than  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
they  looked  upon  it  as  a  mere  bribe  to  induce 
them  to  consent  to  the  right  of  England  to 
tax  America,  Accordingly  it  was  resolved  to 
resist  the  impoution  of  the  duty,  and  when 
the  tea-ehips  arrived  at  Boston  on  Dec.,  1773, 
they  were  boarded  by  men  disguised  as 
In(Uans,  and  their  cargoes  thrown  overboaid. 
Ihis  was  one  of  the  incidents  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  American  War.  In  Eng- 
land the  East  India  Company  retained  its 
monopoly  until  its  extinction  in  1834.  In 
1836  new  duties  were  imposed ;  these  were  at 
first  2s.  Id.  in  the  pound,  but  they  were  re- 
duced to  Is.  Sd.  in  1867,  and  to  6d.  in  1865. 

Tea-xoom  Party,  Tub  (1667).  On  April 
the  8th  a  meeting  was  held  m  the  tea-room 
of  the  House  of  Commons  of  between  forty 

and  fifty  members  of  the  Liberal  party.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  decided  that  the  peraooi 
composing  it  should  unito  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  the  inslructionB,  to  be  propceed  by 
Mr.  Coleridge  with  regard  to  the  powers  « 
the  committee  sitting  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
to  the  first  clause  of  his  reeolutitm,  which 
applied  to  the  law  of  rating.  This  was  noti- 
fied  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  consented  to  it. 
Mr.  Disraeli  accepted  the  altered  resolution, 
and  the  House  went  into  committee  on  tbe 
bill.  Thereupon  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice 
of  several  important  amendments,  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  declared  to  be  the  relinqoished  in- 
Btructions  in  another  form,  and  distinctly 
announced  that  if  they  shoold  bo  carried  flie 
government  would  not  proceed  with  the  bill. 
As  most  of  the  members  of  the  tea-room 
party  held  together,  the  government  tri- 
umphed by  a  maj<Hity  of  twmfy-one  on  the 
first  division. 

Teleffrapha,  Tub  Pckchasb  or  thb.  In 

1868  the  government  ventured  on  the  bold 
stop  of  acquiring  possession  of  all  the  lines  of 
electric  tolegraph  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
ud  fnaMng  the  control  of  oonunmiication  by 
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deotridty  B  part  ol  tlu  general  boiiiMM  (rf  the 
Fort  Office. 

Tw^^SMt  Txs,  or  the  OtAbt  of  Knights 
of  the  rTemple  of  Jenualein,  was  a  military 
religious  cnraer  of  knighthood  which  had  its 
origin  in  1118  in  an  association  at  knighta  for 
the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  land. 
They  did  good  service  in  the  Crusades,  for 
which  they  were  rewarded  with  ample  grants 
of  land  in  different  countries — England  among 
the  rest.  After  the  final  oonqnest  of  i^lestine 
by  the  Mohammedans  the  Templars  rettuned 
to  Europe,  whnre  their  pride  and  licentiousness 
excited  considerable  odium,  Philip  the  Fair 
of  France  determined  on  their  suppression,  and 
obtained  the  co-weiation  of  his  son-in-law 
Edward  II.  In  Saufland  the  order  was  sap- 
pressed  in  1308  wiuiont  the  great  cruelties 
praotised  in  France.  The  Knights  were 
allowed  to  enter  monasteries,  and  their  pos- 
sessions given  to  tlie  Ho^tallers,  or  Knights 
of  St.  JoKn. 

Temple,  Kichard  Grbntille,  Earl 
(A.  1711,  d.  177d),  was  the  elder  brother  of 
George  Grenville,  and  was  elected,  in  1734, 
by  the  help  of  family  interest,  to  represent 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  in  all  subse- 
quent elections  was  returned  for  the  county. 
In  1752  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.and four 
years  later  Pitt,  who  had  married  his  sister, 

Eve  him  a  place  in  his  administration  as  First 
rd  of  the  Admiralty.  In  the  following 
April  he  was  summaiily  dismissed  by  the 
king,  and  Pitt's  dismissal  followed  within  a 
few  days.  Pitt,  however,  was  recalled,  and 
Lord  Temple  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  which 
post  he  retained  until  Pitt's  resign^ion  in 
Oct.,  1761,  when  he  too  withdrew.  Lord 
Temple  violently  attacked  Bute's  govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  made  himself  con- 
spicuous by  the  very  open  support  which  he 
^ve  to  Wilkcs.  LiJce  many  other  pe^^  he 
incurred  on  this  account  the  king's  displea- 
sure, and  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Bncbs.  In  1766  he  broke 
with  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
Lord  Temple  upholding  his  brother's  poIi(^' 
while  Pitt  was  bent  on  obtaining  its  repeal. 
And  he  went  further,  by  refusing  to  accept 
office  under  Pitt  in  1766,  not  wishing  to 
he  "  stuck  into  a  ministry  as  great  cypher." 
Not  c(Ritent  with  his  own  rdfusal,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  direct  a  fierce  paper  war  against 
the  brother-in-law  whom  he  dared  not  en- 
counter in  the  House  of  Peers.  A  reconcilia- 
tion, however,  took'  place  between  "  the  three 
brothers  "  on  Lord  Chatham's  retirement  in 
1768.  But  Lord  Temple's  cherished  hopes  of 
a  family  cabinet  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. His  brother  Geoi^  died  in  1770;  and 
in  the  same  year  Lord  North  began  his  long 
leiga..  Thenceforth  Lord  Temple  took  but 
an  intermittent  interest  in  political  af^rs, 
now  and  then  actively  opposing  the  ministry. 
On  the  subject  of  reconeiaatiom  with  Amsiioa 
HUT.-32 


he  took  the  same  view  as  Lord  Chatham, 
deprecating  any  thought  of  admitting  the 
independence  of  America.  Bnt  his  last  gleam 
of  ambition  &ded  with  Lord  Chatham's  death ; 
Lord  Temple  retired  to  Stowe,  and  in  the 
following  year  died  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Lord  Temple  cannot  boast  a  high  reputation 
among  the  statesmen  of  George  III.,  nor  pro- 
bably would  he  have  occupi^  any  niche  in 
histtnry  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  bis  able 
brother,  and  still  abler  brother-in-law,  to  both 
of  whom,  at  different  times,  for  his  own  selfish 
ends,  he  acted  as  an  evil  genius.  "  It  was 
his  nature,"  says  Macaulay,  "  to  grub  under- 
ground. Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung 
up,  it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at 
work  in  some  foul  crooked  labyrinth  below." 
Temple,  however,  was  certainly  a  man  'of  de- 
cided ability.  He  has  been  suspected,  not 
without  some  reason,  of  being  the  author  of 
the  Lettert  of  Junim. 

OrtnvSU  FiQMr*;  St»nliop^  Hltt.  it/  Xng.i 
Chatkam  Corrmpmtdiw:  Maaaej,  Hut.  (/ 
Stng. ;  MacudHf,  Second  Smay  on  Uhaiham. 

Temple,  Sir  William  {h.  1628,  d.  1699), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Temple,  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland,  and  after  being  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  having  sprat  some  years  in 
foreign  travel,  he  returned  to  Ireland,  becom- 
ing in  1660  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention. 
In  1666  he  was  first  employed  on  diplomatio 
business,  being  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  Bishop 
of  Munster,  and  the  year  following  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  devoted  himself  to  endeavouring  to  form 
an  alliance  between  England  and  Holland. 
His  exertions  were  crowned  in  1668  by  the 
formation  of  the  ^iple  Alliance  against 
France,  and  the  consequent  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  But  the  policy  ho  had  inangurated 
was  short-lived,  and  the  Treaty  of  Dover  (q.v.) 
made  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to  dismiss 
the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  he  was 
relieved  of  his  office  in  1671.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Cabal  ministry  Temple  was  offered  by 
Danl^,  who  became  Lord  Treasurer,  a  Sec- 
retaryship of  State,  bat  he  refused  this,  and 
was  appomted  ambassador  at  the  Hague.  In 
167ohe  took  an  important  part  in  the  Congress 
of  Nimegnen.  In  1679  Danby  was  impea^ed, 
and  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Charles  looked  to 
Temple  as  the  only  man  who  could  help  him 
to  weather  the  storm  caused  by  the  Popish 
Plot.  Temple's  proposal  was  that  a  means 
should  be  adopted  for  including  all  parties  in 
the  government,  and  for  this  purpose  proposed 
that  the  existing  Privy  Council  should  he 
dissolved,  and  that  a  new  Privy  Council  of 
thirty  members  should  be  appointed,  half  of 
whom  to  be  groat  officers  of  state,  and  the 
other  half  independent  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men of  the  greatest  weight  in  the  country ; 
that  the  king  should  pledge  himself  to  govern 
bv  tiie  constant  advice  of  this  body,  to  suffer 
aU  his  affun  <tf  every  kind  to  be  fredy  dilated 
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there,  and  not  to  reserve  any  part  of  the 
public  buBiness  for  a  Becret  committee.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  out  this  scheme, 
but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  unworkable.  The 
council  was  too  lat^  for  practical  purposes, 
and  there  was  no  partjr  tie  to  oind  the 
members  together,  and  before  long  an  interior 
cabinet  was  found,  consisting  of  Temple, 
Halifax,  Eaaev,  and  Sunderland.  Temple 
himself,  however,  was  gradually  ousted  from 
the  delates  of  the  secret  committee.  In  1681 
he  retired  from  public  life,  and  devoted  him- 
self  chiefly  to  literary  work.  His  chief  works 
were  his  well-known  Euajfa,  aaAeeount  of  ths 
Untied  Fivvirum,  and  an  Sstaj/  oft  Oovemment. 
Lord  Macanlay  says — "He  was  no  profound 
thinker.  He  was  merely  a  man  of  lively  parts 
and  quick  observation,  a  man  of  the  world 
among  men  of  letters,  a  man  of  letters  among 
men  of  the  world.  But  neither  as  a  writer,  nor 
as  a  statesman,  can  we  allot  to  him  any  very 
high  place."  Other  writers  have  formed  a 
higher  estimate  of  Temple,  whose  skill  as  a 
diplomatist  was  certainly  very  considerable. 

Temple,  ITorlw;  Rftoke,  EM.  of  Eng.;  1Cm]> 
aolar,  aiat.  of  Er\g.  ud  Emy  on  Tm^e. 

[F.  S.  P.] 

TeiUUltoriffktt  The  Irish,  is  a  cnstom 
by  which  the  tenant  is  entitled  not  only  to 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improveifients 
when  he  relinquishes  his  holding,  but  by 
which  a  sum  is  paid,  sometimes  amounting  to 
as  much  as  the  fee-simple  of  the  land,  by  the 
incoming  to  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  farm.  This  tenant-right, 
known  as  the  Ulster  custom,  was  legalised  by 
the  I^d  Act  of  1870,  and  extended  to  the 
rest  of  Ireland  by  the  AiA  of  1881.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  the 

flantation  of  tJbter  (q.v.),  the  planters  re- 
using to  give  definite  leases  of  twenty-one 
years  to  their  English  and  Scotch  tenants, 
and  they  in  di^ust  selling  their  interest  in 
the  holdings,  and  tiie  value  of  Uieir  capital  to 
the  native  Irish — a  practice  which  was  in 
direct  c(mtraventioa  to  the  s|ririt  of  the  settle* 
ment.  Other  systems  of  traiure  which  obtain 
in  Irdand  are :  the  eoltier  s^'stem,  by  which 
tenants  bid  against  each  other  for  a  piece  of 
land,  no  fixity  of  tenure  being  recognised 
until  the  Act  of  1881 ;  and  etmaere,  a  feudal 
snrrival,  by  which  land  is  granted  to  the 
tenant  rent-free  in  return  for  so  much 
labour, 

Tenchebrai,  The  Battle  of  (Sept.  28, 
1106},  was  fought  between  Henry  I.  and  his 
brother  fiobert,  and  resulted  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Henrj*,  who  captured  and  impri- 
soned Bobcrt,  axid  annexed  Normandy  to  his 
dominions. 

Tenttfrdeu,  Chahles  Abdott,  Lord 
(i.  1762,  d.  1832),  was  the  son  of  a  hair- 
dresser. He  was  educated  at  King's  School, 
Cttntarbur>',  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  179&. 


His  trentise  on  the  Zau>  of  Merehtmt  Shift 
and  Seatnm  (1802J  was  recognised  as  tht 
standard  work  on  its  subject.  Owing  to  thr 
weakness  of  his  health  he  refused  a  seat  oo 
the  bench  in  1808,  but  in  1816  he  was  made  ■ 
puisne  judp  in  the  Common  Pleas.  In  181S, 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  EUenborougfa,  he 
became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King'i 
Bench,  and  though  a  vigorous  Tory,  he  never 
allowed  his  political  sympathies  to  colour  tua 
judgments.  He  was  raised  to  the  peecage  is 
1827. 

Osnpbsa,  £j«M  V  fjM  CMtf  JwCiOM;  Fms. 

Tannra.  [Laku  Tenure.] 

T««t  Act,  Thb  (1673),  was  a  meesntc 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  wu 
intended  to  exclude  from  office  the  Catholic 
cooncillDn  of  the  king.  It  was  passed  at  the 
instance  <i/t  Shaftesbury  and  the  country 
party  after  the  king  haid  been  compcUed  to 
abandon  his  attempt  to  diqtenee  with  the 
penal  laws  against  Dissenters.  It  required  &11 
persons  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  crown  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  snm-emacy,  receive  the  sacmneBt 
according  to  tne  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  subscribe  the  declaration  affunst 
traasubstontiation.  This  Act  was  directed 
against  the  Catholics,  but  was  equally  opera- 
tive against  Dissenters.  One  consequence  of 
it  was  that  Arlington  and  Clifiord  had  to 
retire  from  office,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  post  as  Lord  Hi^ 
Admiral.   It  was  not  repealed  until  1828. 

TMt  Act,  The,  for  Scotland  (1681)  im- 
posed an  oath  which  was  made  compulsoiy 
on  all  government  and  municipal  officials.  It 
declares  a  belief  in  "  the  true  Proteetant  reli- 
gion contained  in  the  Confesfdon  of  Faith," 
and  disowns  "  all  practices,  whether  popish  or 
fanatic,  which  are  contrur)'  to  or  iocoiunBtent 
with  tiie  said  Protestant  religion  and  CoO' 
fesmm  of  Faith." 

TevkesbiiTy,  The  Battle  or  (May  4, 
1171),  was,  stricuy  speaking,  the  last  battle 
fought  in  the  -Wars  of  the  Roses,  for  the 
Battle  of  BoBwtnth  can  hardly  be  included 
in  those  wars.  Queen  MargHxet  landed  in 
England  the  very  day  that  Warwick  »■»• 
defeated  and  slain  at  Bamet,  but  despite 
this  severe  blow  to  the  lAncastriaii  cause,  she 
was  persuaded  by  Somerset  and  other  lords  of 
her  party  to  continue  her  advance.  She  had 
landed  at  'Woj'mouth,  and  at  first  marched 
westward  to  Kxeter,  where  she  was  joined  by 
reinforcements  from  Devon  and  ComwalL 
She  then  moved  eastward  to  Bath,  but  learn- 
ing that  Edward  was  marching  against  her, 
she  determined  to  march  to  the  north,  where 
the  chief  strength  of  the  Lancastrians  lay. 
After  a  tedious  march  she  reochcd  1'cwke«- 
bury  on  May  3,  and  the  next  day  Edvaid 
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gavB  battle.  The  Lancaatriana  vera  utterly 
routed,  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
treachery  or  folly  of  Lord  Wenlock,  vho 
neglected  to  bring  up  the  reinforcements  in 
time.  Queen  Margaret  vas  taken  prisoner, 
and  her  eon,  Prince  Edward,  either  fell  in  the 
battle,  or,  more  probably,  wa«  put  to  death 
immediately  after.  The  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  others,  who  bad  taken  sanctuary,  were 
beheaded  two  days  after  in  the  macket-place 
at  Tewlrosbttry.  Thia  decisive  battle  coming 
so  soon  after  the  victoiy  of  Bamet  completely 
eatablished  Edward  IV.  on  the  throne. 

Warkworth,  Ckrmfcbi  EUU,  ChnmieU*. 

TewkMlnixy  OlmnioU,  Thb,  was 

com^led  by  more  than  one  hand  during  the 
thirtomth  century,  and  kept  in  the  Abbey  of 
Tewkeshni^,  whence  it  paned  to  the  Cotton 
collection  in  the  British  Huseum.  It  begins 
with  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
enia  abruptly  in  1263.  The  firat  part  is  very 
meagre,  and  it  is  not  nntil  after  1200  that  it 
becomes  adequate.  These  annals  are  chiefly 
concerned  widi  monastic  events,  such  as  eccle- 
siastical suits,  but  the  war  between  Henry  III. 
and  the  Barons  is  treated,  very  fully. 

The  Chronicle  has  been  pobliahed,  under  the 

editonhip  of  Ttr.  Lnaid,  in  vol.  i.  of  the  JkimIh 

KoiMulict,  in  the  BoUa  seriea. 

Thanett  The  Islb  of,  in  the  north-east 
of  Kent,  is  still  partly  surrounded  by  the  sea 
and  the  river  Stour,  but  the  passage  called 
the  Wantsum,  which  formerly  separated  it 
from  the  mainland,  has  been  ouised  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  was  called  by  the 
Britons  Sttim,  or  the  headland.  As  might  be 
expected  from  its  position  the  island  has  fre- 
quently been  the  landing-place  for  invaders 
of  England.  It  was  there  that  the  mythical 
heroes,  Hengest  and  Horsa,  are  said  to  have 
disembarked  in  H9,  and  it  was  the  starting- 
point  of  more  than  one  Danish  invasion. 
Indeed,  those  bnccaneers  seem  to  have  held 
part  of  the  island  from  6S3  to  865,  and  it  was 
frequenUy  subject  to  their  raids.  Several 
panahes  in  the  isle  of  Thanet  formed  part  of 
the  Liberty  of  Dover. 

Tliaglt  was  an  Anglo-Saxon  titlo  bestowed 
on  a  class  of  pereons  who  were  inferior  to  the 
fortat  and  atkel,  the  original  nobility  of  blood, 
though  superior  to  the  ordinarj*  landowners 
or  ceorli.  Phe  meaning  seems  to  be  originally 
equivalent  to  fir,  mUm;  the  word  does  not 
seem  to  he  connected,  as  has  been  often  sup- 
posed, with  dimm,  to  serve.  But  in  the 
earlier  times  the  thegns  were,  in  fact,  a  no- 
bility of  service,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  distinguish  them  from  Ihe  king's  ge»ith» — 
that  is,  tiie  members  of  his  "  comitatus,"  or 
personal  fallowing.  Giadnslly,  however, 
this  chatactoristic  of  the  thegn  ia  loot  sight 
of,  and  he  is  a  landowner  having  a  lai^rer 
quantity  of  land  than  the  ceorl — that  is,  five 
hides  and  upwards.  From  the  end  of  the 
ninth  centtiry  we  scucdy  hear  of  the  gesith. 


The  word  theon  comes  to  indude,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  stand  in  ministerial  relatitm 
to  the  king ;  and  on  the  other,  those  who  are 
simply  Ifuidowners,  having  the  necessary 
qualitications,  whetiier  they  were  connected 
with  the  king  or  not.  In  fact,  any  ceorl  who 
acquired  five  hides  of  land  became  "  thegn- 
worthy."  Among  the  thegns  themselves 
there  were  numerous  gradations  in  rank. 
The  "  king's  thegn  "  is  superior  to  the  ordi- 
nary territorial  thegn;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  possession  of  forty  hides  of  lund  «n* 
titled  A  thegn  to  the  wergild  and  status  of  an 
earl.  The  wergild  of  the  ordinary  thegn  was 
six  timee  that  of  the  ceorl,  namely,  twelve 
hundred  shillings  instead  of  two  hundred. 
The  dignity  of  uegn  was  hereditary,  and  the 
"th^^-hcmi"  are  a  semi-noble  class,  con- 
trasting wiUi  the  "  oeori-bom."  "  The  name 
of  thegn,"  says  Bishop  Stubbe,  "covers  the 
whole  class  which,  after  the  Conquest,  a^tpears 
under  the  name  of  knights,"  and  thus  it  was 
that  many  of  the  ttu^na  passed  eesUy  and 
naturally  into  the  knighUy  order  onder  the 
Norman  kings. 

Stnbbs,  CoHit.  RW.,  eh.  vi.  i  Kemble.  Sumu 
fa  KNyhmd;  Schmidt,  Omi(u  dtr  AwfA^^imt. 

ThelnWffil'll  Case  (decided  in  1858^, 
was  of  considerable  importance,  since  it 
settled  the  question  whetiier  testators  could 
dispose  of  their  estates  so  that  the  income 
should  accumulate  and  form  a  large  fortune, 
which  should  be  limited  in  favour  of  certain 
descendants.  The  litigation  arising  oat  of 
the  will  of  Sir.  Thelusson  lasted  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  and  eventually  the  House  of 
Lords  decided  that  truBta  for  accumulation 
were  legal.  However,  by  the  Act  39  and  40 
George  III.  c.  98  it  was  provided  that  incomes 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  this 
way  for  more  than  twenty-one  years. 

TlLOObald,  Archbishop  of  Canterharj- 
(1139—1161),  was  Abbot  of  Bee,  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  in  1 138  came  over  to  England  at 
the  invitation  of  King  Steven,  by  whose  influ- 
ence  he  was  elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury'. 
His  authority  was,  however,  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  papal  legate  in  England 
at  the  time,  and  that  subsequently  Henry  of 
Blois,  Bishop  of  'Winchester,  was  invested 
with  legatine  authority.  In  1148  Theobald, 
contrary  to  the  commnnfis  of  Stephen,  attended 
a  papal  council  at  Ithoitns,  ana  joined  in  de- 
posing William,  the  king's  nephew,  from  the 
Archbishopric  of  York.  In  1150  Theobald 
was  appointed  legate  by  the  Pope.  Throughout 
the  troublous  reign  of  Stephen,  Theobald 
remained  loyal  to  the  king,  and  strongly  advo- 
cated the  compromise  with  Henry  of  Anjou 
as  the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  anardiy 
and  bloodshed.  As  a  patron  at  leaminar 
Theobald  occupies  an  interesting  position,  and 
still  more  important  is  it  that  it  was  as 
his  secretary  that  Becket  first  came  into  pro- 
minence, llwoboldwasnotamaiiof  marked 
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ability,  but  he  was  lo;^aJ,  generous,  and 
earnest  in  stri-ring  to  do  tus  du^. 

WUliun  of  JlklmMbury ;  Hook,  livu  ^  iht 

Theodore  of  Tarns  {h.  603,  d.  680), 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (669 — 690),  was 
Greek  by  birth,  whom  Pope  Vitalian  selected 
for  the  see  of  Canterbory  on  the  death  the 
archbishop-elect,  Wighard,  at  Rome.  Theo- 
dore is  an  important  personage  in  the  history 
<^  the  English  (Jhorch,  for  he  it  was  who 
OTganised  the  Church,  developed  the  Epis- 
copal system,  and  drew  up  the  famous  Peni- 
tential, which  was  the  recognised  text-book 
of  confessors  for  many  years.  He  did  much 
to  encourage  learning,  and  was  the  first  to 
introduce  ute  study  of  Greek  into  England. 
His  work  is  well  summed  up  by  Dean  Hook 
in  one  sentence — "He  converted  what  had 
been  a  missionary  station  into  an  established 
Church."  He  was  the  last  of  the  Koman 
bishops ;  henceforth  they  were  English. 

Bede,  feoln.  Eiit.%  ^nylo-Stumt  Chrmtut*; 
Hook,  lAvf  nf  t}u  ATCiMthopt. 

Theologicuil  CotttroTersT,  Thb,  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  Mun^,  1559,  was  the 
name  given  to  a  discussion  nominally  intended 
to  settle  certain  questions  of  doctrine  and 
ritual ;  but  it  had  been  determined  beforehand 
bv  the  Protestant  party  that  the  discussion 
should  be  in  their  favour,  and  that  no  deciuon 
should  be  arrived  at.  The  subjects  of  contro- 
versy were : — 

1.  The  use  of  prayer  in  a  tongue  unknown 
to  thepeople. 

2.  Ths  right  of  local  churches  to  change 
their  ceremonies  if  the  edification  of  the 
people  required  it. 

S.  The  propitiatory  aacriflce  for  the  quick 
and  dead  said  to  be  offered  in  the  mass. 

The  champions  of  Catholicism  were  Bishops 
White,  Baynes,  Scot,  and  Watson,  Archdeacon 
Langdale,  Chedsey,  the  chaplain  of  Bishop 
Bonner,  and  Harpsfeld.  The  Protestants  were 
Bcmy,  Grindal,  Coxe,  Whitehead,  Aylmer, 
Home,  Guest,  and  JeweL 

Burnet,  B^ormatiom  Hook,  lAvmtffh*  Aroh- 
Vakop*. 

Theow  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  for  a 
slave.  Tliere  were  various  kinds  of  slaves-— 
the  bom  slave,  i^.,  the  child  of  slave  par^ts ; 
the  captive,  often  a  Briton;  the  voluntary 
slave,  who  sold  himself  to  avoid  starvation ; 
the  man  who  was  sold  into  slavery  because 
he  could  not  pay  his  debts,  or  the  fine  for  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  Nominally  the  slaves 
were  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their  lords, 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  them ; 
they  had  no  le^l  rights,  and  no  wergild. 
But  in  practice  the  theow  had  recognised 
rights.  He  was  entitled  to  regular  food  and 
holiday,  and  any  ill-treatment  (rf  him  by  his 
lord  was  punished  by  the  Church.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  might  purchase  his  own  freedom 
with  his  savings,  or  he  might  be  manumitted 
by  his  Ind.  After  the  Conquest  the  slave- 


clasB  ceases  to  exist,  and  is  nu^ed 
the  lower  ceorl  into  the  general  dsa  of 

villeins. 

Kemble;  Tht  Aumhu  fa  EnglaMi;  SbMi. 

Cmut.  Hut 

Thirlby,  Thomas  {d.  U70),  Bithop  a 
Westminster,  Norwich,  and  Ely,  one  of  the 
commissioners  at  Gravelines  in  1545,  was  sent 
in  1553,  in  conjunction  with  ^  Fh^ 
Hoby,  to  Brussels  on  a  misBion  to  the  Empenr 
Charles  V.  Under  Mary  he  took  an  actire 
part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Reformer*  io 
IhbS  ;  was  sent,  witbtwo  other  conuniasioDen, 
to  settle  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France.  He  refused  to  take  Ute  oath  of 
supremacy  to  EUstbeth,  and  was  deposfJ, 
thoogh  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness 
Arohbiahop  Faiker. 

Thir^,  The  Battlk  op  The  (March  27. 
1350),  wss  the  name  given  to  an  enmgement 
between  the  English  partisans  oaHontiiDit 
and  the  Breton  fwlowers  of  Charles  of  Blois. 
It  was  fought  at  Ploennel  in  Britanny,  and 
by  agreement  the  number  of  combatants  m 
limited  to  thirty  on  either  side.  The  En^iA 
were  defeated. 

Thir^-Vine  Axtiolas.  fAsTicue.] 

ThisOewood,  Arthur  (».  1770,  d.  im\ 
started  in  life  originallv  with  scHDe  for- 
tune as  a  subaltern  oMcer,  first  in  the 
militia,  and  then  in  a  regiment  of  the  line, 
stationed  in  the  West  Indies.  After  himag 
resigned  his  commission,  and  spent  some  time 
in  America,  he  passed  into  France,  whoehe 
arrived  shortly  after  the  ftUl  of  Robe^ene. 
There  he  formed  revolutionary  opuiiau- 
He  was  deeply  implicated  in  the  scl^e  of 
Dr.  Watson,  but  was,  like  him,  acquitted. 
He  then  sent  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidranth, 
for  which  he  was  panished  by  fine  and  im* 
prisonment.  Upon  his  libention  (An^ 
1819),  he  found  bimseU  excluded  firctn  ra- 
spectable  society,  without  resources  or  hopes- 
Tho  natural  violence  of  his  disposition  *** 
stimulated  by  this,  and  aided  by  a  nombei 
of  individuals  oquaily  desperate,  he  plasiud 
the  Cato  Street  Conspiracy  (q.v.)  for  ^litli 
be  was  executed,  glorying  in  his  attempt  sad 
regretting  its  foilnre. 

Thom  was  a  broken  -  down  brewer  -Ao 
had  gone  mad.  In  1837  he  appeared  in  On- 
terbury  and  various  parts  of  Kent,  stylinf 
himself  Sir  William  Conrtenay,  of  Powdff- 
ham  Castle,  Knight  of  Malta,  King  of  Jem* 
salem,  and  various  other  titles.  He  wss  {OD- 
fiined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  was  subseqtto^ 
released.  When  he  came  out  he  amHNDieed 
himself  as  a  second  Messiah  to  the  pessanta, 
and  succeeded  in  impressing  himself  oo  tiwr 
excited  imaginations  by  denouncing  the  ne* 
Poor  Law,  which  was  then  intensely  hated  and 
feared.  He  ssserted  that  he  had  come  to 
iweneiate  the  whole  world  and  mm  h» 
imowm  hem  the  new  Poor  Imt.  B»  «• 
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nmblud  a  mob  and  led  themagaiiut  Canter- 
bury.  His  followers  proceeded  to  violence, 
and  he  himself  shot  a  policeitaan.  Two  com- 
panies of  soldiers  came  out  from  Canterbury 
to  disperse  the  rioters.  Thorn  shot  the  officer, 
and  his  followers  chai^:ed  with  such  fury  that 
for  a  moment  the  troops  g^ve  way.  Then 
they  recovered,  and  poured  in  a  volley  which 
destroyed  the  insurrection  and  put  an  end  to 
Thorn  s  life,  and  those  of  many  of  his  ad- 
herents. Several  of  his  foUowera  were  tried 
and  convi<:ted  of  murder.  But  lon^  after 
his  fall  people  in  many  parts  of  Kent  believed 
in  Thorn's  pretensions,  and  looked  to  his 
future  return  on  earth. 

Thovouf  11  was  a  phrase  used  by  Strafford 
and  lAud  in  their  correspondence,  to  describe 
the  B^t  of  their  policy.  It  Ki|i|;nified- "  the 
resolute  determination  of  gtnog  through  with 
it,  as  it  might  nowadajra  be  exprewed,  of  dis- 
regarding and  overriding  the  intereated 
delays  and  evasions  of  those  who  made  the 
pubuc  service  an  excuse  for  enriching  them- 
Helves  at  the  public  expense,  or  the  dry  tech- 
nical arguments  of  the  lawyers,  which  would 
hinder  them  in  their  schemes  for  the  public 
good  "  (Gardiner).  "  For  the  state,  indeed," 
writes  Laud,  "  I  am  for  thorough;  but  I  see 
that  both  thick  and  thin  stays  aomebody, 

where  I  conceive  it  should  ntA   I 

am  confident  that  the  king  being  pleased  to 
set  himself  in  the  buNnesB,  ii  able  by  his 
wisdom  and  ministers,  to  cany  an^  just  and 
honourable  action,  thorough  all  imaginary 
opposition,  for  real  there  can  be  none. 
"  Thorough  "  and  "  through  "  are  the  same 
word,  and  were,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
both  Bpelt  in  the  same  way. 

Pupwn. 

Thaan^,  Troxab  {d.  1461],  was  made  a 
baron  of^the  Exchequer  about  1463,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Coomions.  In  the  next  year  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  brought  a  suit  against  him.  The  Com- 
mons tiurenpon  claimed  their  joivil^,  and 
appealed  to  too  Lords,  who  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  judges.  The  judges  declared  that 
they  were  unable  to  decide  on  the  privileges 
of  Ru-Iiament,  but  that  it  was  usual  Uiat 
persons  should  not  be  prevented  by  imprisiHi- 
iiient  from  attending  Parliament.  But  the 
Duke  of  York  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and 
the  Lords  decided  that  Thorpe  should  stay  in 
prison,  the  privilege  of  Pariiament  notwith- 
stondiiig.  On  the  king's  recovery  he  was 
released,  and  restored  to  his  office.  In  1460 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  North- 
ampton, and  was  the  next  year  beheaded  by 
the  Yorkista.  Thorpe's  case  is  reported  in 
the  history  of  Parliamentary  privilege. 
UallMD,  HifL  nfBng, 

ThT«e-oor;iered  CoiuttitneueiM. 
axe  boroughs,  coontiM,  or  county  diTiaons, 


which  are  represented  by  three  members.  In 
these  constituencies  by  an  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Cairns  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1S67,  no  elector  is  allowed  to  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  This  clause  was 
intended  to  afford  some  r^resentation  to 
minorities.  It  has  been  frequently  defeated  by 
means  of  careful  organisation  which  has  en- 
abled one  party  to  carry  all  the  three  candi- 
dature. 

Throgmorton,  Framcib  {d.  1583),  the 

son  of  Sir  John  Throgmorton,  and  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  was  concerned 
in  the  Spanish  plots  for  the  release  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  arrested  (1683)  on 
the  evidence  of  an  intercepted  lettw  written 
to  the  Scottish  Queen  by  Morgan,  stating 
that  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  ready  to  invade 
England.  He  was  racked  three  times  without 
effect,  but  on  the  fourth  occasion  made  a  con- 
fession, implicating  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Mendoea.  This  confession  ho  subsequently 
declared  to  be  &lse^  bnt  he  ms  nevettheleBH 
ezecoled;  and  altbot^  the  evidence  at  the 
tnal  was  ineiifRcient,  it  is  ^beble  that  he 
was  really  guilty  of  treason. 

TluwginwtOH>  &n  Nicholas  (b.  1613, 
d.  1671}]  The  sm  of  Sir  George  Throgmorton, 
who  incurred  tlie  displeasure  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
first  comes  into  notice  during  the  Scotch 
campaign  of  Somerset  (1647),  in  which  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  1664  he 
was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  but  was  acquitted  on  his  trial  as  there 
was  barely  sufficient  evidence  to  ccmvict  him  of 
having  been  an  active  accomplice.  His  trial 
is  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  imprisoned  and  heavily  fined  for  their 
verdict.  After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
Throgmortcm  was  restored  to  favour  at  court, 
and  in  1669  was  sent  to  France  as  ambassador, 
where  he  took  an  activepart  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Guises.  His  alliance  with  the 
Huguenot  party,  and  his  advice  to  them  to 
proceed  to  violent  measures,  caused  his  im- 
prisonment by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
Castle  of  St  Gormain  as  "  the  author  of  all 
our  troubles."  He  was  one  of  the  8tron^:est 
opponents  of  the  proposed  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth with  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  1661,  in 
his  capacity  of  ambassador,  he  was  employed 
to  demand  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  from  Mary  Stuart.  In  1666 
Throgmorton  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  protest 
against  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  with  Lord  I)arnley,  and  gave  Marv 
Stuart,  whose  cause  be  warmly  espoused, 
much  advice  as  to  the  most  politic  course 
of  action  to  pursue.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  negotiate 
with  toe  rebel  lords  for  the  queen's  release, 
and  is  said  by  his  representations  to  have 
saved  her  life  at  IiOcUeven.  In  1669  henas 
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arrested  and  aeut  to  the  Tower  for  being  im- 
plicated in  the  plot  to  bring  about  a  marriage 
between  Mary  Stuart,  whoee  partisan  he  always 
remained,  and  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk.  Ho  ob- 
tained hifl  release  in  a  short  time,  bat  never 
regained  the  queen'*  favour,  and  .Ued,  as  some 
my,  (d  poison  administered  by  Leicester. 

Ungurd,  Hid.  of  Snj.  i  Froude,  Hift.  of  Bim. ; 
Bniioet,  Hitt  <^  (m  fi«/[>rmalion. 

Thugs,  Thb,  were  an  Indian  fraternity  of 
hereditary  assassins  who  subsisted  on  the  plun- 
der of  the  victims  they  strangled.  They  gene- 
rally attached  themselves,  as  if  by  accident, . 
to  the  travellers  whom  tfaey  met,  and  then  at 
a  convenient  spot  strangled  them  and  buried 
the  bodies  in  a  jnt  hastily  dug  with  a  pickaxe 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  religious  cere- 
monies. They  were  bound  to  secrecy  by 
oath,  and  had  peculiar  signs  for  recognising 
one  another,  and  a  slang  language  of  their 
own.  They  considered  themselves  the  espe- 
cial lavoaritea  of  Doorga  the  aoddess  of 
thieves  and  murderers,  and  oeleDiated  her 
rites  with  the  most  scrupulous  |nety.  The 
gang  was  recruited  by  children  kidnapped 
for  the  puTpose,  and  cautiously  initiated  into 
the  arcana  of  their  society.  Their  victims 
wero  counted  by  thousands  annually,  and  no 
district  was  free  from  tlieir  ravages.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  determined  to  soppress  these 
ruffians,  and,  in  1830,  organised  a  regular  de- 
partment presided  over  by  Major  Sleeman.  An 
elaborate  system  was  worked  out.  Every  in- 
ducement was  offered  to  informers ;  and  in  six 
years  more  than  2,000  Thugs  were  arrested 
and  condemned  to  transportation  or  death. 
The  cmfederaoy  was  enectnlly  broken  up, 
and  travelling  in  India  ceased  to  be  dangerous. 
■Rieee  efforts  were  crowned  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  at  Jubbulpore  for  the  Thugs 
who  had  turned  informers  and  the  children 
of  convicted  offenders. 

Tllliroytol,  or  Thcrksll  thb  Tall, 
was  one  oi  the  leaders  of  the  Danish  buc- 
caneering community  of  lona.  Thurkell, 
when  that  community  was  broken  up,  came 
with  fifty  ships  of  his  pirate  followers  to 
England  at  Lammas,  1009,  in  alliance  with 
Sweyn,  and  lay  at  Greenwich.  After  plun- 
dering a  great  part  of  England  in  concert 
with  the  Danish  king  (1010  and  1011), 
and  extorting  large  sums  from  the  English, 
Canterbuiy  was  betrayed  to  them  by  ElSnar. 
ThOT-  sacked  the  city  and  captured  the 
Archbishop  Alphe«e  (i£lfheab)}  who  was 
murdered  1^  the  orDnken  pirates  ^  a  moot 
on  Earter  Saturday,  1012,  for  refusing  to  pay 
ransom  lor  himself.  He  now,  with  forty-five 
ships  and  tiieir  crews,  having  received  the 
£8,000  agreed  on  with  Ethelred,  went  over  to 
the  English  service,  and  helped  to  defend 
London  against  Sweyn  in  1013.  When  the 
EuK^sh  resolved  to  forsake  Ethelred,  it  was 
in  Thurkdl's  ships  thst  the  exiled  king  was 
OBixied  to  Ncwmandy.   In  1014  he  seems  to 


have  been  still  in  Ethelred's  pay;  hut  fas 
joined  Canute  against  Edmund  Ironside  befms 
the  battle  of  Assanduu,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  slain  Wulfcytel,  the  -aUemuui  of  Esk 
England,  thus  revenging  s  broUisr  wboa 
Wulfcytel  had  killed  in  battle  some  yean 
back.  He  was  installed  in  Wul£cytel*s  aldsr^ 
manship  by  Canute  in  1017,  was  outlawed  in 
1021,  reinstated  in  the  king's  favoor  in  1023, 
and  sent  to  act  as  regent  in  Denmark,  when 
he  died  not  long  afterwards. 

ONdS.  (M- 

Thnrlow,  Edward,  Bahon  Tuuklow 
(i.  1732,  d.  1806)^ was  bom  in  Norfolk,  the 
son  of  Uie  Rev.  Thomas  Thorlow.  He  was 
educated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge  iron 
whidi  he  was  sent  down  in  1761  without  taking 
a  degree.  He  at  once  entered  at  the  Inner 
Temple.  In  1768  he  gained  some  reps- 
tation  by  his  spirited  conduct  towards  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
in  a  case.  In  1761  he  was  retained  in 
the  Douglas  case,  and  thereby  mode  thu 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Bute,  who  in  1761  gave 
him  silk.  From  this  time  his  proctioe  in- 
creased,  till  in  1768  he  was  returned  to 
IWliament  in  the  Tory  interest  for  Tam- 
worth.  He  conducted  the  case  of  the  plaintiff 
in  the  Douglas  causo  with  great  success ; 
the  next  year,  after  fiercely  denying  th^ 
legality  of  Wilkes's  election  for  Mid£eeex, 
was  appointed  Solicitor-OeneraL  In  1771  be 
became  Attoraey-Gen^l,  and  urged  the 
committal  of  Oliver  and  Crosby  to  the  Tower 
in  the  matter  of  Junius's  lettersi  In  th'* 
affair  he  displayed  a  bitterness  which  was 
still  more  conspicuous  throtwhout  the  debates 
on  the  American  war.  "  Of  all  tiie  orators 
on  the  government  side  be  was  the  most 
violent  and  exaRnrating."  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  Lord  ChanoeUor.  *'  In  this  office," 
says  Lord  Campbell,  "he  was  above  all  taint 
or  suspicion  oi  corruption,  and  in  his  general 
rudeness  he  was  very  impartial ;  but  he  was 
not  patient  and  painstaking,  and  he  did  little 
in  settling  controverted  questions  or  estab- 
lishing general  prindples."  In  the  meantime 
he  still  warmly  advocated  the  prosecution  of 
the  American  war ;  and,  being  taunted  W  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  on  the  humbleness  of  his 
origin,  he  made  so  crushing  a  retort  that  he 
at  once  became  supreme  m  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  next  year,  perceiving  that  th^ 
ministry  could  not  last  much  longer,  he  began 
to  coquet  with  the  c^ipositioii,  uid  was  re- 
warded by  being  cootmued  in  tiie  dbanodlor- 
ship  by  the  S^rqois  of  Rockingham.  Far, 
however,  from  assisting  the  new  government, 
he  acted  as  the  leader  of  the  *'  King's  Frimds,'* 
and  opposed  all  the  government  measures, 
among  others  Burke's  proposal  for  econo- 
mical reform.  In  q>ite  of  his  conduct,  Lori 
Shelbume,  on  sncceeding  Bookingham, 
retained  tdm  is  dumceUor;  but  om  the  for^ 
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mation  of  the  Coalition  the  Oreat  Seal  was 
put  into  oommianon.  His  depoaitiMi  not- 
vritbetandin^,  "he  was  still  keeper  of  the 
king's  conscionce,"  and  did  the  kin^s  pleasure 
in  bitterly  opposing  every  government 
measure.  He  was  again  rewarded  by  being 
appointed  Lord  Chancellor  by  Pitt  in  1784, 
and  now  aj^ieared  as  an  advocate  of  a  com- 
mercial tuuon  wiOi  Ireland,  which  be  had 
formerly  opposed.  In  1787  he  presided  at 
the  trial  ot  Warren  Hastings.  The  next 
rear  he  opposed  the  bill  for  miti^ting  the 
horrors  of  tiie  Middle  Passage,  when  the 
kin^  became  ill,  Lord  Thurlow  entered  into 
iotn^uea  with  Carlton  Honao  and  the  op- 
position, in  order  to  make  his  position  se- 
cure in  case  of  a  regency.  Bat  Pitt  did 
not  fail  to  discover  the  manoeavres  of  his 
chancellor,  and  withdrew  his  confidence. 
Already,  in  1791,  Lord  Orenville  had  sup- 
planted Thurlow  as  leader  in  the  House  of 
Ix»rds,  and  Pitt  decided  to  HiRitiiait  him  from 
his  office  in  May,  1792.  For  a  few  yean  he 
retired  to  indulge  bis  chagrin  in  seclusion ; 
but  in  1795  he  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Whigs  and  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  posed  as 
a  champitm  of  the  rights  of  the  people  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Timson  and  Sediuon  Bills, 
lired  of  this,  he  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  intrigued  to  obtain 
for  her  a  separation  from  her  husband.  But 
all  his  efforts  failed  <rf  success;  and  in  1798, 
seeing  no  chance  of  overthrowing  Pitt,  he 
quitted  public  life,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment till  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  ISOl.  Then 
his  hopes  brightened  again,  but  they  were 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  His  day  was  past, 
and  on  Sept.  12, 1806,  be  died.  His  appearance 
and  manner  in  I^liament  has  been  thus  de- 
scribed: he  was  "  blunt,  coarse,  and  vigorous, 
hurled  hard  words  and  strong  epithets  at  his 
opponents  in  a  tremendous  voice,  with  a  look 
and  tone  of  defiance."  "  Of  Btatesmanship  he 
himself  declared  that  he  knew  very  little ; " 
and,  sajrs  Lord  Stanhope,  "It  must  be  owned 
that  hu  private  life  by  no  means  eminmtly 
qnaUfied  lum  to  stand  forth  aa  the  champion 
of  any  Church  or  creed." 

Campbell,  lira  ^  ChaitetBon ;  Tnue^vn, 
Ettriy  tif0  of  C.  J.  Pox  j  JeMS,  if  m.  of  Rtign 
«4  Gtorg*  in.;  Stanhope,  LUo  of  Piti;  Parlio- 
MMtani  Hut.  [W.  E.  &] 

Thnxot,  Invasion  of.  Thurot,  an  Irish- 
man, who  had  adopted  a  French  name,  and 
commanded  in  the  French  navy,  became  the 
terror  of  English  merchant  ships  during  the 
Seven  Years' War.  In  1700,  with  a  small 
Himamont,  be  appeared  before  Carrickfergus, 
landed  1,000  men,  and  plundered  the  town. 
On  Fob.  28,  1760,  however,  he  was  overtaken 
on  his  way  back  to  France  by  Capt.  Elliot 
with  three  frigates,  his  ships  were  taken,  and 
he  himself  killed. 

ThsniM.  Thomas  [d.  1682),the"IsBachar" 
of  Dryden's  AhmUom  ami  AekiUipMt  was  ooo 


of  Charles  IL's  &vomntes.  He  at  flist 
attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  York's  party, 
but  subsequently  joined  Monmouth.  In  1067 
he  was  employed  to  negotiate  peace  with  the 
Dutch.  In  1082  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
streets  of  London  by  three  ruffians  hired  for 
the  purpose  by  Count  Konigsmark. 

Tichbonnief  Cuidiock,  one  of  the  con. 

spirators  in  the  Babington  Plot,  and  one  of 
the  six  specially  told  off  to  murder  the  queen. 
He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  (Sept.,  1510). 

Timvnajt  CIkoboe  [b.  1761,  d.  1830),  was 
of  Irish  descent,  but  waa  bom  at  Gibraltar, 
where  his  father  was  a  wealthy  prize-agent. 
He  was  sent  to  Eton  and  afterwards  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  entered  Parliament  for  Col- 
chester in  1796,  and  joined  the  opposition, 
and  very  soon  became  one  of  Pitt's  most  for- 
midable opponents.  In  May,  1798,  he  called 
Pitt  out  jlOr  using  language  of  an  insulting 
character  about  him ;  bat  nothing  came  of 
the  meeting  which  took  place  on  Pntney 
Heath.  When  Fox  seceded  fnmi  Parlia- 
ment in  1798,  l^emey  became  the  loader  of 
the  opposition  under  Addington.  Tiemey 
became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1803,  and  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  withdrew 
on  Pitt's  resumption  of  office.  In  the  Talents 
Administration  he  became  Irish  Secretary. 
He  was  the  constant  supporter  of  Whitbread 
on  the  subject  of  the  Continental  War,  and 
forsook  his  party  in  1814,  when  on  the  escMe 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
sided  with  the  ministry  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  war.  On  all  questions  of 
finance  he  was  a  great  authority,  having 
studied  the  question  with  Eealous  industry. 
On  Ponsonby's  death,  Tiemey  became  the  re- 
cognised leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  oS 
C<HnmonB.  He  opposed,  as  was  natural,  the 
proceedings  against  Queen  Caroline,  though 
a  just  appreciation  of  both  sides  of  the  case 
prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  into 
any  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  queen. 
On  Canning's  becoming  Prime  Minister,  Tier- 
ney  was  made  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  re- 
tired with  Livd  Oodarich  in  Jan.,  1828. 

Walpdls,  Bnglmd  from   181S;  Cmut  and 
CuMattet/thi Mutmet ;  Sidmonth's 

TiUmry,  G-buvasb  or  {d.  drea  1210),  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  was  a  favourite  of  the 
Emperor  Otto  IV.,  by  whom  he  was  made 
marshal  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  Probably 
at  the  ret^uest  <^  the  Emperor,  he  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Otia  ImperiaHa,  in  which, 
among  roach  miaceUaneotw  inforntation,  are 
some  interesting  particulars  relating  to  the 
history  of  England,  eq>edally  in  the  re^  of 
John. 

TilndTt  Charlbs,  one  of  the  conqtiiators 
in  the  Bamngton  Plot,  was  arrested  in  London. 
He  was  accused  by  Savage  of  having  been 
one  of  the  six  selei^ed  to  murder  the  queen, 
and  vai  executed  at  Tyhum  (Sept,  1686). 
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Tippoo  Siatan  {b.  1749.  d,  1799X  was 
the  son  of  Hyder  Ali,  foander  of  the  Moham- 
medan Idngdom  of  Mysore.  He  acted  under 
his  father  during  the  iirst  Mysore  war,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  carried  it  out  buc- 
ceesfully,  finally  concluding  the  treaty  of 
Mangalore  (1764)  with  the  Engliuh.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  converting  his  sabjects  to 
Mohammedaniam^  reformed  his  army,  and  es- 
tablished foundries  for  cannon  and  other  arms 

Seringa^tsm.  In  1786-7  he  was  engaged 
in  a  war  with  Mahrattos  and  Qie  Nizam, 
which  originated  in  an  aggression  of  his  on 
the  district  of  Kumool.  In  1789,  enraged  by 
the  agreement  of  Lord  Comwallie  with  the 
Nizam,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  with 
courage  by  the  evident  fear  in  which  he  was 
held,  in  qute  frf  the  threats  of  the  En^isb, 
fafi  attacked  the  state  of  Travancore,  an 
English  ally.  This  c<mdiict  produced  the 
second  Mysore  war,  the  defeat  of  Tippoo  at 
Arikera  (May,  1791),  and  his  submission  and 
the  limitation  of  his  power  and  territory  by 
the  b«aty  of  Seringa^tam.  He  now  enwigea 
in  a  vast  series  of  intrigoes  timmgh  ^dia 
and  eveoi  Europe  for  the  destmctiok  <rf  the 
T?.ngi;«h,  in  which  Scindia,  the  Feishw^ 
Zemaun  8hah  of  Afghanistan,  tbo  French 
troops  of  the  Nizam,  and  France  were  in- 
cluded, and  which  was  considerably  facili- 
tated by  the  pt^cy  of  Sir  John  Shore,  and 
the  defeat  of  the  Nizam  in  the  Kurdlah 
campaign.  The  result  of  Tip^'s  intrigaea 
was  the  issue  of  a  pioclamation  (1798)  by 
M.  Malartie,  French  governor  of  the  Mau- 
ritius, which  revealed  the  whole  plot  while  it 
was  OB  yet  incomplete.  Lord  Wellesley  was 
able  therefore  to  complete  his  preparations,  and 
begin  the  war  while  Tippoo  was  unprepared. 
The  result  was  the  capture  of  Seringapatam, 
the  deatii  of  the  Sultan,  and  the.  extinction 
of  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Mysore  by  the 
two  treaties  of  Mysore  (1799). 

WUks,  BisL  (ffUywre;  HiU,  Bitt.of  India; 
WtUesUy  De»p<itchM;  Malcolm,  Potitioot  BUt. 
of  indta. 

Tithes.  Payment  of  tithes  was  first 
made  oompulsory  in  England  1^  decrees  of 
the  legatine  councils  of  .787,  which  were 
attended  by  kings  and  secular  magnates,  and 
so  had  the  authority  of  witenagemots.  The 
Danes  who  Bottled  in  England  were  rendered 
liable  to  tithe  by  the  "  laws  of  Edward  and 
Outbrum ; "  and  Athelstan  issued  a  special 
ordinance  to  the  sherifis  for  the  payment  of 
tithe  over  the  whole  kingdom :  the  Donation 
of  Ethelwulf,  often  regarded  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tithe  system,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Though  &e  bishop  was  recognised 
as  the  proper  receiver  and  distributor  of 
tithes,  Ituidowners  were  able  to  pay  them  to 
whom  they  ;deased ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
decretal  u  Innocent  IIL  in  1200,  that  it 
became  the  rule  to  pay  them  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish.  Tithes  were  chi^y  pra«diat~on. 
com,  grass,  hops,  wood,  or  p%ix4fi — on  wool, 
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milk,  pigs.  Archbishop  Wincheleey  and  the 
provincul  councils  of  the  thirteenth  century 
failed  to  laing  about  the  general  payment  ot 
ptnanal  tithes  (on  the  profits  of  handicraft!, 
commerce,  etc.),  and  these  continued  to  be 
very  exceptionaL  Another  division  of  tithes 
is  into  greater  on  com,  hay,  and  wtxxi,  and 
tmall,  which  were  usually  luuided  over  to  the 
vicar  when  the  benefice  belonged  to  a  monas- 
tery. Tithes  appropriated  by  monasteries 
paued  at  the  dissolution  to  lay  improfrimton. 
The  Long  Parliament  ordered  the  contuui- 
anoe  of  tithes  by  ordinances  of  1644  and 
1647 ;  and  Cromwell  thought  them  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  mioistey.  By 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  of  1336,  tithes 
were  commuted  into  rent-charges^  ansoally 
adjusted  to  the  aTsrage  price  ot  ocwa;  ^d 
they  may  be  redeemed  at  not  less  tjun 
twenty-five  times  their  average  amount. 

Selden,  HUt.  of  Tithe*.  1618  (whereon  Oatansr, 
HM .  1/ Av-,  iii. ,  253) ;  Sobmid.  0*MtM  d«r 
t&chinii  Kemble,  Siu-on*,        Stnbbs  OmuL 
Hut.,  1,  cb.  Till. ;  Carljle,  CromiMlI;  Ste^wo. 
ComiRflHtanci ;  PhLlimofe,  XeoL  Leae, 

IW.  J.  AJ] 

TithM  in  Ireland  were  not  levied  fnnn 
grassland,  thus  leaving  only  the  small  Catholic 
tenants  to  bear  the  chief  burden ;  in  Munster 
especially  great  Sums  were  extracted  from  the 
wretched  peasantry  by  the  tithe  proctors,  and 
the  clergy  itself  received  but  littte  of  ii.  The 
Whiteboys  in  part  rose  in  opporition  to  tithes^ 
and  in  1787  two  bills — the  Insurrection  Acts 
(q.v.),  which  enabled  the  cleigy  to  secure 
tithes  by  a  civil  bill  without  a  jui^' — had  to  be 
passed.  In  1823  the  question  of  tithes  again 
became  prominent.  In  1824  an  attempt  wis 
made  to  do  away  with  the  obvious  injoBtioe 
of  tithes,  and  wiui  some  success ;  by  this  Act 
grasslands  were  no  longer  to  be  eMmpted.  in 
1830  great  disorders  amounting  to  what  was 
called  the  "  tithe  war  "  arose  from  the  collec- 
tion of  tithe,  and  in  1832  the  Lord  lieutenant 
was  author^ed  to  advance  £60,000  to  the 
starving  clergy.  The  government  now,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  military,  tried  to  levy 
the  tithe  itself,  but  could  only  collect  £12,000 
out  of  £100,000  which  were  due.  In  1833 
the  government  gave  up  the  8ttem|4  to 
enforce  tithes,  and  Parliament  again  granted 
a  million  for  the  destitute  clet^.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  substitute  a  Land-tax  for  the 
tithe,  but  in  L833  and  1834  the  government 
biled  in  their  efiott,  O'Coimell  (q.T.)  threaten- 
ing the  landlords  wiUi  a  crusade  against  rent 
if  the  land-tax,  or,  iu  other  words,  the  tithei^ 
formed  part  ot  it.  The  government  then 
agreed  to  accept  O'Connell  s  own  plan,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  40  per  cent. ;  the  rest 
was  to  be  provided  for  by  a  redeemable  land- 
tax.  On  the  question,  however,  of  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  money  thus  accruing,  a 
contest  took  place  between  the  Whigs  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  fk>rmer  being  in 
favour  ot  the  ai^iopriatioii  of  the  Church 
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property  to  lay  xuem,  the  Lordi  enei^rstioaU^ 
rsButing  thia.  It  whs  in  conseqaence  of  this 
stni^le  that  tithe  commntatioa  bills  tuled 
to  pose  (1834,  1835,  1836).  At  last,  in  183B, 
the  Lords  remaining  firm,  and  it  being  im> 
possible  to  collect  the  tithes  in  Ireland,  Lord 
Melboome's  govemment  gave  way.  Tithes 
were  commuted  for  a  permanent  rent-charge 
upon  the  land  reduced  by  one  fourth.  But 
the  security  of  this  new  rontnihatge  was  an 
ample  compensation  to  the  clergy  for  their 
loss;  aa  farther  compeoaation  the  loan  of  a 
million  adverted  to  abore  now  became  a  gift. 

Titlw.  Royal.  Early  royal  titles  in  Eng. 
land  aa  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  west 
ware  natimal  and  not  toritoriaL  Thus  Eg- 
bert vai  "King  of  the  Wert  Sazoos,"  and 
in  (me  charter  (of  828}  "  King  of  the  English." 
Alfred  often  used  the  title  "King  of  the 
Saxons."  Edward  the  Elder  commonly  calls 
himself  "  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  a 
term  almost  confined  to  this  sovereign  and  to 
Edwy.  From  the  time  <tf  Athelatan  "  King 
of  the  E^bsh,"  is  the  osual  title ;  though  in 
one  charter  he  is  described  as  "  Ongol-Saxna 
cyning  and  Brtftaemealda  eaUea  thyses  ig. 
landes,"  which  is  translated  in  the  Latin 
version  "  Angul-Sazonam  necnon  et  totins 
Britaoniae  rex."  By  succeeding  kings  np  to 
the  time  of  Conate,  such  titlea  as '  <  Imperator," 
"  Onaar  totius  Britanniae,"  "  BasUena,"  are 
frequently  used,  expressing  snpremacy  within 
Britain,  and  independence  of  all  oUier  au- 
thoritv.  "King  of  the  English"  is  the 
official  style  of  the  Norman  kings.  Henry 
II.  retains  this,  but  also  frequwtly  calls 
himself  "King  of  England,  Dolce  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aqoitaine,  and  Ooont  of  Anjoo," 
to  which  was  added  upon  the  conquest  of 
Ireland  "  Lord  of  Ireluid,"  '*  following  the 
syllables,"  as  Selden  says,  of  the  bull  of 
Adrian  VI.,  which  ordered  the  Irish  to  obey 
Henry  "sicutdominum."  Edward  I.  dropped 
the  title  derived  from  Normandy,  which  had 
been  conquei-ed  by  the  Kin^  of  France  in 
1204,  and  was  crowned  as  "  King  of  England, 
Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine ; " 
and  to  this  title  Edward  IIL,  in  1339,  added 
that  of  "  King  of  Fiance,"  which  was  re- 
tained far  into  the  reign  of  George  III.  By 
a  bull  dated  Oct.  11,  1-521,  the  title  "De- 
fender of  the  Faith,"  was  oonferred  apon 
Henry  Till.,  a  title  which  has  been  retained 
until  the  present.  Twenty<<me  years  later 
Henry  marked  his  rejectiixi  of  the  papal 
authority  by  asaoming  the  title  King  of 
Ireland  (for  according  to  Mediieval  jurists 
the  regal  title  could  only  be  confernd  by 
emperor  or  pope ;  «w  Bryce,  Bolj/  Jtoman  Em- 
pin,  p.  250).  James  I.  was  proclaimed  "  King 
of  England,  Bcotland,  France,  and  Ireland,  * 
and  waa  wise  enough  to  drop  the  title  "  King 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  he  had  assumed  by 
proclamation.  After  the  union  with  Soot- 
Isnd  (1707),  Anne  was  ityled  "Qaeen  of 
lHrr.-32» 


Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,"  which 
was  exchanged  upon  the  TTnion  with  Ireland 
(1809),  for  the  style  since  used  "of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land King."  By  the  Royal  TiUee  Bill  of 
1876,  Victoria  was  empowered  to  add  to  her 
style,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1877,  she  was  proclaimed 
"Empress  of  India,"  at  Delhi,  a  title  which 
is  now  adjoined  to  those  previooaly  used. 

Selden,  Titlw  of  honour  (1614) ;  Freeman, 
ircmMOM CoiuiitMl,  NotoB.,  "Ilia  Bratwaldadom 
and  tbe  Imperial  TlUee."  [W.  J.  A.] 

Tippermnir,  Thb  Battlb  of  (Sept.  I, 
1644),  waa  fought  four  miles  west  of  PerUi  be- 
tween tbe  Oaniliers,  under  Montrose,  and  the 
Covenanters,  led  by  Lord  Elcho.  Montntse 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  was  enabled  to 
occupy  Perth. 

Toba^  (AsBumption  Island),  the  most 
southerly  of  the  Windward  Tal^Tids,  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  In  1608 
the  island  was  claimed  by  England;  and  in 
1625  some  colonists  from  Barbadoes  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  there,  but  were  prevented 
hv  the  natives.  In  1684  the  neutrality  of 
Tobago  was  recognised,  bat  in  1749  it  was 
taken  br  the  French,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  English  in  1762,  and  kept  by 
them  for  twenty  years.  In  1770  a  slave 
rebellion  broke  out,  but  waa  speedily  sup- 
preesed ;  in  1781  the  island  was  again  occu- 
pied by  the  French  for  two  years,  and  was 
snrrendered  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
(1802).  Tbe  next  year  it  was  captured 
General  Greenfield,  and  finally  ceded  to  Eng- 
land in  181S.  The  government  is  vested  in  a 
Iteutenont-govenior,  a  legislative  countsl,  and 
a  house  of  assembly,  elected  by  the  people. 

Tol«ratUm  Act,  Tks  (May  24,  1«89), 
waa  a  measure  dne  to  the  Earl  of  Nottingham. 
It  passed  both  Houses  with  but  little  difficulty, 
and  received  the  hearty  consent  of  King 
WiUiam.  In  order  to  be  properly  appre- 
ciated it  must  be  judged  by  the  religions  pre- 
judices of  a  past  age.  It  rdaxed  the  stringent 
conditions  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  tbe  Conventicle  Act  "  It 
exempts,"  says  Hallam,  "  from  tbe  penalties 
of  existing  statutes  against  separate  con- 
venticles, or  absence  from  the  established 
worship,  such  as  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  subscribe  the  declaration 
against  popery,  and  such  nunisters  of  aepotato 
congregationa  aa  should  subacribe  the  lliirty* 
nine  Articles  of  tbe  Church  of  England  except 
three,  and  part  of  a  fourth.  It  gives  also  an 
indulgence  to  Quakers  without  this  condition. 
Heet&g-bouses  are  required  to  be  registered, 
and  are  prevented  from  insult  by  a  penalty. 
No  part  of  this  tolanttitni  extended  topapiata, 
or  to  Bodi  as  deny  the  Trinity.'*  The  incon- 
sistencies of  the  Act  are  that  persecution  con* 
tinned  to  be  the  rule,  toleration  the  excep- 
tion: and  that  freedinn  of  conscience  waa 
granted  in  a  moit  capiieioiu  manner.  "Tlie 
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provisioDB,"  remarka  Macaulay,  "  removed  a 
vast  maas  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast 
mass  of  prejudice;  they  put  an  end  at  once, 
tind  for  ever,  to  a  persecution  which  had 
raged  during  four  generations. " 

Hooanlart  BM.  of         f  HKllain,  CokA. 
fiuf. ,-   Pan.  HiiL ;  Stoa^ton,  fidtvim  in 

Took*.  John  Hobkb  (».  1736,  d.  1812), 
waa  the  son  of  John  Home,  and  assamod  the 
title  of  Tooke  after  being  adopted  by  William 
Tooke,  of  Purley,  His  family  persuaded  him, 
after  taking  his  degree  in  1758,  to  enter  the 
Church,  but  his  own  inchuation  was  for  the 
law,  and  in  1779  he  tried  to  obtain  admisdon 
to  the  bar,  bat  his  clerical  profession  pre- 
vented him.  Tooke  had  already  become  con- 
spicuous as  a  democratic  politician :  at  first 
as  a  friend  of  Wilkes,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, he  speedily  quarrelled,  and  waa  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Junius.  In  1775 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment 
and  a  fine,  for  saying  that  the  Americans 
who  fell  at  Lexington  had  been  "  murdered  " 
by  the  English  soldiera.  He  jjunsed  actively 
into  the  political  agitation  which  followed  the 
French  Revolution,  and  in  1794  he  waa  com- 
mitted for  trial  on  account  of  his  connection 
with  the  supposed  treason  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  but  after  an  able  and  witty  defence 
he  was  acquitted.  After  contesting  West- 
minster twice  without  sucoess,  he  waa  retomed 
foroldSammin  1801,  but  a  bill  was  passed 
in  the  next  session  rendering  clerical  persons 
ineligible.  His  last  days  were  spent  in  easy 
retirement  Tooke  had  a  great  social  reputci- 
tion ;  his  Bivertiong  of  Purley  is  an  original, 
thongh  somewhat  primitive,  work  on  philology. 
There  are  Lives  of  Tooke  bj  J.  A.  Qiaham,  A. 
Stephen,  and  W.  HaulltoD. 

TodsSTO  Bhye  was  the  fitvonrite  con- 
cubine of  Jeewunt  Rao  HoUcar.  Daring  the 
insanity  of  the  latter  she  carried  on  the 

government  in  conjunction  with  his  chief 
minister,  Baharam  Sett.  On  his  death,  in 
1811,  she  adopted  a  son  of  his  by  another 
concubine,  and  condncted  the  government  as 
regent.  The  army,  however,  was  too  lai^ 
and  turbulent  for  the  State,  uid  the  revenue 
was  totally  unable  to  support  them.  They 
were  therefore  generally  in  a  mntinoos  state, 
and  at  last  drove  the  Bhye  to  seek  refuge  in 
Kotah,  by  the  threat  of  actual  violence.  Her 
amours  and  crimes  embroiled  her  with  Qnfioor 
Khan,  the  leader  of  the  Patan  horse,  and  in 
the  warfare  which  followed  she  in  person  led 
her  Mahratta  horse  with  the  most  undaunted 
ooD^;e  to  the  assault.  Between  these  various 
&ctions  the  government  of  tiie  Holkar  State 
fell  into  complete  anarchy,  the  administration 
being  vested  in  the  Bhye  nominally,  and  all 
real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
leaders.  On  the  outbreak  of  Bajee  Rao,  in 
1817,  tiie  chiefs  assembled  thor  forces,  and 
determined  to  support  the .  Peiahwa,  bat 


Toolsye  Bhye  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Britiwi  government,  offering  to  place  tbr 
young  Holkar,  and  the  Holkar  State,  under 
their  protection.  These  proceedings  of  hen 
bang  suspected,  the  chiefs  eeiaed  and  im- 
prifloned  her  miniBtera,  and  aha  herself  wk> 
put  to  death. 

Tories,  Thb.    The  name  is  derived  from 
an  Irish  word,  meaning  to  piusue  for  the  nk- 
of  plunder.  It  was  applied  to  those  Irish  vb« 
in  1654  preferred  to  remain  as  outlaws  in 
their  own  lands  to  emigratiiig  to  Connao^t. 
The  government  offered  prizes  for  their  heads, 
and  a  free  pardon  to  any  Tcuy  who  broa^l 
in  the  head  of  a  confederate.    In  1693,  met 
the  civil  war  had  come  to  an  end,  they  again 
appear;  they  are  described  by  the  law  u 
"out  of  their  keeping."    A  statute  pawd 
(7  William  and  Mary]  put  a  reward  of  £20  on 
the  head  of  any  Tory,  and  assessed  the 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  a  barony  for  any  low 
caused  "by  them.    This  statute  was  not  re- 
pealed till  1776.  In  English  politica  the  wonl 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  contemptnoaxly 
to  designate  the  Court  and  Roman  Cathob' 
party  in  the  disputes  between  the  Abhorm« 
(q.v.)  and  Petitioners  in  1679.  In  the  delntM 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill  it  was  aj^Ued  in- 
sultingly to  the  partisans  of  James  II.  In 
William  III.'s  reign  the  term  was  oomin|> 
into  current  use  without  an  opprobrious 
meaning,  as  the  title  of  the  party  wh<- 
opposed  the  Whig  interest  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  in  the  roign  of  Aime  it  was  the 
common  designation  of   this  ^Mity.  On 
account,  however,  of  its  suspicious  otmoec- 
tion  with  Jaoobitism,  and  the  honomaUe 
and  respectable  traditions  attaching  to  the 
name  of  Whig,  because  of  the  largo  dune 
home  by  the  Whigs  in  the  Revolution,  Tory 
was  not  a  title  which  any  party  was  anxtons 
to  assume.   To  the  younger  Pitt  was  dae  tb- 
revival  of  a  great  ^uty  in  the  state,  testinz 
on  popular  support  as  weU  as  <hl  tliat  of  tiw 
crown,  and  opposed  to  tiie  Whigs,  iiho  had 
become  to  some  extent  an  aristocratic  factian : 
and  under  his  administration  the  name  was 
generally  acknowledged  by  the  party  which 
towards  the  closing  period  of  his  premiodiip 
probably  included  the  majority  of  the  middlr 
and  pcmertied  classes,  and  was  especHtlly 
identified  with  the  continuance  oi  the  war 
with  France,  and  opposition  to  what  were 
assumed  to  be  revolntionary  and  radiral 
changes  in  domestic  afEairs.  Since  that  period 
the  word  has  held  its  own  as  the  deeignatioB 
of  one  of  the  two  great  parties  in  Englirii 
politics ;  though  in  the  loesent  century  that 
of  Conservative  has  been  often  prefbrredtoit. 
But  this  name  has  hardly  supplanted  the 
older  designation  as  that  of  Liberal  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  rival  party.    A  Tor>' 
|>erhap8  is  understood  to  be  a  person  le«< 
indulgent  towards  the  principles   at  hi* 
oppoMi^  than  a  Ctmaervativa.    But  the  two 
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terms  are  used  almost  inducrimhutely  in 
politioal  phraseology. 

Cooke,  Hirt.  of  Party. 

Torres  Tedraai  Thb  Likbb  op  (isio — 
1811),  were  thrown  np  by  Wellington,  in 
order  that  he  might  protect  Lisbon  and 
the  army  flaring  the  winter,  and  thns  baffle 
the  superior  foroes  of  Masseina,  in  their 
efforts  to  drive  the  British  out  of  Portugal, 
"^ey  oooMBted,"  says  Napier,  "of  three 
distinct  ranges  of  defence.  The  first,  extend' 
ing  from  Alhandra  on  the  Tagusto  the  mouth 
of  the  Zizandro  on  the  sea-coast,  was,  follow- 
ing the  inflections  of  the  hills,  twenty-nine 
^uea  long.  The  second,  traced  at  a  distance 
varying  mnn  six  to  ten  miles  in  the  rear  of 
ttie  first,  stretched  from  QointeUa  on  the 
Tagus  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Ixirenza,  being 
twenty-four  miles  in  length."  The  third 
was  intended  to  cover  a  forced  embarkation, 
and  extended  from  Passo  d'Aroos  on  the  Tagus 
to  the  coast.  Massena  soon  perceived  the  im- 
posrilnlity  of  carrying  the  pomti<niBtany  point 
or  of  taming  it,  except  from  the  Tagus, 
where  a  large  flotilla  of  English  gunboats 
was  moored.  Throughout  October  Massena, 
thouf^h  harassed  by  sickness  and  increasing 
scarcity  of  supplies,  persisted  in  his  efforts  to 
torn  the  position  by  the  Tagus ;  but  he  was 
as  per^rttntly  finlBd  by  Wellington's  nia- 
nfBUTrea.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Massena  fell  back  on  Santarem,  but  there 
stood  firm,  and  Wellington,  who  had  thought 
him  in  full  retreat,  had  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  attacking  him,  and  drew  back  into  his 
lines.  In  November  Massena  again  resumed 
his  plans  on  the  Tagus,  but  without  success. 
Donng  December  and  January  the  armies 
remained  quiet;  but  the  dif&culty  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  and  forage  led  the  French  into 
horrible  excesses  and  marauding  expeditions, 
which  undermined  the  discipline  of  the  anny. 
Had  Wellington  been  vigorously  reinforced 
from  England,  he  would  have  attacked 
Massena's  weakened  forces;  but  without 
tiiem  he  was  compelled  to  await  Massena's 
retreat.  On  Uarch  2,  1811,  the  latter  began 
his  retreat,  which  he  executed  with  "  inflnite 
ability."  But  for  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
Wellington  could  have  hardly  held  his  ground 
against  Massena's  much  larger  force. 

Napier.  PfittiuHlar  War,  bk.  xi,  oo.  8—10. 

TorriiuPboii,  AKtHum  Hbrbbbt,  Eabl 

op,  Lord  Bigh  Admiral  {4.  1716),  became 
Rear-Admiral  in  1678.  In  1682  he  raised 
the  siege  of  Tangier.  In  1684  he  was 
placed  on  the  Admiralty  commission,  and 
subsequently  returned  for  Dover.  He  be- 
came Vice-Admiral  and  Master  of  the  Robes 
(1686),  but  on  refusing  to  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  dismissed  from 
his  offices.  He  thereupon  entered  into 
oooimnnication  with  Dykvelt,  the  envoy  of 
William  ttf  Orange,  and  wu  the  bearer 


of  the  invitatirai  to  that  prince.  He  com- 
manded the  fleet  with  which  William  sailed 
to  England,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant 
Admiral  U^eral.  After  the  revolution  he 
was  placed  first  on  the  Admimlty  Commission. 
In  1689  he  engaged  in  a  skirmish  with  thu 
French  fleet  in  Bantry  Bay,  but  without 
much  result.  He  was  created  Baron  Herbert 
and  Viscount  Torrington,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament.  In  this  year  hi- 
I  commanded  the  English  and  Dutch  shipH 
I  against  the  French,  but  retreated  before 
:  them  up  the  Channel,  and  when  he  re- 
ceivf^l  an  order  to  engage  off  Beach^  Head, 
sent  the  Dutch  ships  alone  into  action,  and 
when  they  were  completely  crushed,  fled  int^* 
the  Thames.  He  was  tried  by  conrt-martisl, 
bat  acquitted  and  dismissed  the  sernce. 
**  There  seems,"  says  Macanlay,  "  to  be  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  charging  Torrington 
with  disaffection,  still  loss  can  it  bo  suspected 
that  an  officer,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  confronting  danger,  and  who  had 
always  borne  himsdf  bravely,  wanted  that 
personal  courage  wluch  bundredti  of  sailors 
on  board  every  ship  under  his  command  pos- 
sessed. But  there  is  a  higher  courage  of 
which  Torrington  was  wholly  destitute.  He 
shrank  from  all  responsibility,  from  the  re- 
spcoisibility  of  fighting,  and  nom  the  respon- 
sibility of  not  fitting." 

Bnmet.  H^gi.  o/  Bit  Own  Timtt  Psrit 
QoMttf ;  Banke,  Hut  of  Eng. ;  Kacaalaj.  UuL 
of  Eng. 

Torrington,  Cteokob  Byko,  Viscount 
{b.  1663,  d.  1733),  volunteered  for  naval  ser- 
vice at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  1681  he  left 
the  sea  at  the  request  of  General  Kiriu, 
Governor  of  Tangier,  and  became  under  him 
ensign,  and  then  lieatenant.  He  was  em- 
ployed to  carry  assurances  of  friendship  from 
the  English  malcontents  to  William  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  was  privately  introduced  by  Ad- 
miral Russell.  In  1690  he  was  second  in 
command  to  Sir  Gteorge  Rooke,  at  the  battle 
of  Beachy  Head.  During  the  next  six  years 
he  served  under  Admiral  RusseU.  He  was 
present  at  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  at  Vigo  Buy.  Next  year  he 
was  made  rear-admiial,  and  served  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  ShoveL  He  commanded  the 
squadron  who  captured  the  citadel  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  was  blighted  for  bis  bravery  at 
the  battle  of  Malaga.  In  1 706  he  was  elected 
member  for  Plymouth.  In  1706  he  helped 
to  relieve  Barcelona,  and  commauded  the 
vessels  detached  for  the  reduction  of  Cartha- 
ge na  and  Alicant.  In  1707  he  served  under 
Shovel  at  the  abortive  siege  of  Toulon.  He 
frustiated  the  Pretender's  expedition  to  Scot- 
land. He  was  placed  in  oommand  ct  an  expedi- 
tion fitted  out  for  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  badly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  infonnaticoi, 
coald  effect  little.  In  1709  be  was  placed  on 
the  Adnmalty  Conunisnon,  bat  vaa  removed 
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shortij  before  the  queeu'a  death.  In  1715  he 
was  nuule  a  baronet  for  hia  vigilance  in  watch- 
ing the  French  coast.  In  1717,  on  the 
outbreak  of  hoatilitica  with  the  northern 
powers,  he  shut  the  Swedish  fleet  up  in  the 
Baltic  In  the  following  year  he  was  made 
admiral  and  commander-in-chief.  He  was 
sent  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Alberoni 
against  the  Italians.  In  order  to  relieve 
Count  Daun,  who  was  besieged  in  Messina, 
he  attacked  and  utterly  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  off  Cape  Passaro,  with  tiie  loss  of  only 
one  ship.  On  his  return  he  waa  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  made  Bear-Admiial  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy.  In  1721  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  aa  Viscount  Tornngt<»i. 
In  1727  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, a  post  which  he  held  until  his  death. 

Barton,  B*ign    Qumh  Aiau  ;  Btaabopa,  EM. 

Tory.  [Tories.] 

Tostiff  1066}  was  the  third  son  of 
Grodwin.  In  1051  ho  married  Jadiih,  sister 
of  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  shared  his  father's  exile.  In  1056  he  was 
created  Barl  of  Northumbna,  and  was  seem- 
ingly a  great  personal  favourite  of  King 
Edward.  In  1061,  in  company  with  Girth 
and  Archbishop  Ealdred,  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Borne,  and  durii^  his  absence 
Northnmhria  was  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
the  Scots.  In  1063  he  joined  Harold  in  his 
Welsh  campaign.  In  1065  his  earldom  broke 
out  into  revolt,  his  harsh  and  tyrannical 
government  being  no  longer  bearable.  The 
Northumbrians  held  a  meeting  at  York, 
outlawed  and  deposed  Tostig,  and  chose 
Morkere  as  their  earl;  a  massacre  of  Toe- 
tig's  followers  ensued,  and  the  insurgents 
marched  southwards  to  support  their  claims. 
With  the  advice  of  Harold,  the  king  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  insui^enta,  and  Tostig 
was  deposed  and  banished.  He  took  refuge 
at  Bruges,  where  he  heard  of  Harold's  elec- 
tion to  the  throne ;  having  &iled  to  indnce 
William  to  make  an  aUiance  with  him,  he  got 
t<^ether  a  fleet  and  ravaged  the  Isle  dlWight 
and  the  southern  coast.  Thence  he  went  to 
Lincolnshire,  probably  with  the  hope  of  re- 
covering Northumbria,  and  failing  in  this,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  in  all  probability 
he  met  Harold  Hudrada,  whom  he  induced 
to  join  him  in  an  invasion  of  England.  At 
first  they  were  snccessful,  and  defeated  Edwin 
and  Morkere  at  the  battle  of  Fulford ; 
but  King  Harold,  hearing  of  the  invasion, 
marched  northwards  promptly,  and  met  them 
at  Stamford  Bridge  (Sept.  25, 1066)  where  the 
Norwegian  force  was  totally  defeated,  and 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  slain.  Tostig 
left  two  sons,  Ketil  and  Skule,  who  settled  in 
Norway, 

Anglo-Saxon  Chron. ;  J  Am  <^  EAtearA  the  Con- 
fm*av  (BoOa  Berioatt  FrMmaB,  Svrmmi  Con- 

fl«Mt. 


TotlWn,  Gbokob  Cakbw,  Eabl  or, 
{b.  1557,  d.  1629),  son  of  George  Carew,  Don 
of  Exeter,  served  with  credit  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing his  youth,  and  was  ^trosted  by  £lixsb(4li 
with  a  Mgh  command  in  the  expedititm  to  CUii 
(1596).  The  following  year  he  aooompuiad 
Baleigh  in  his  disastrous  attempt  m  tbe 
Azores,  and  on  his  return  was  made  President 
of  Munster.  His  government  in  Ireland  m 
firm,  and  in  I60I  he  totally  defeated  a  Spsniih 
force,  which  had  landed  at  Kinsale.  Two 
years  later  Sir  Geoi^  became  govenun-  of 
Guernsey,  and  in  1606  waa  made  a  peer  by 
James  I.,  being  subsequently  ^ipoinied 
Master  of  theOnfaianoe.  He  vas  <B«ided  fiiri 
of  Totness  Charles  1.  as  a  reward  las  Ini 
military  services. 

TonloUSf  Tbb  Battlb  op  (Apnl,10,18UJ, 
.was  the  last  of  the  battles  of  the  l^eninBolar 
War.  Soult  had  thrown  himself  into  Too- 
loose,  and  was  resolved  to  hold  the  plice  at 
all  hazards.  As  Wellin^1«n  approached  be 
took  np  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  tows, 
which  was  protected  on  the  other  nds  bytte 
Garonne,  and  outfflde  that  by  the  St.  Cyjoiu 
heights,  strongly  fortified.  The  battle  begin 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  From  lii 
o'clock  till  four  in  the  afternoon  it  raged,  and 
in  that  time  4,600  men  had  fallen  of  the  allies, 
while  the  French  lost  3,000.  FinaUy  tbe 
IVench  were  defeated,  and  slowly  retired  fnm 
all  their  position.  The  battle  was—"* 
lamentable  s[nllin^  of  blood,  and  a  nadsK 
for  before  this  penod  Napoletm  had  abdiGtlKi 
the  throne  of  France,  and  a  pTonaonil 
government  was  constituted  at  Paria** 

Napter,  Pminnlar  War;  Clinton,  PMM»ltr 

ToqIoum,  The  War  of  (1169),  i>  the 
name  given  to  the  campaign  vndertskia  bf 
Henry  II.  in  order  to  enforce  his  wife's  eUm 

to  the  county  of  Toulouse.   Ih.6  expeditiau 
which  lasted      some  months,  was  eveotssl^ 
unsuccessful,  though   Henry's  troopa  pw- 
formed  some  brilliant  exploits.    This  httie 
war  ,is  important  in  English  constitntioDBl 
histor^jr,  since  it  may  be  tsken  as  the 
at  whidi  the  paym^it  (rf  scntage  was  soeeptw 
as  a  commutation  for  personal  servics  bf 
feudal  tenants.   The  English  knights  htd  no 
temptation  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  n^  their  own 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  willingly  pa'*'  * 
tax  of  two  marks  on  the  knight's  fee,  to 
enable  Henry  to  equip  a  mercenary  to"*! 
instead  of  following  him  to  the  war. 
Stubbs,  CoMt.  fiuf.,  chi^.  ziL 
TowiU^  in  England,  were  probably  intbeir 
origin  only  a  devdopment  of  the  niisl  town- 
ship or  vicuB,  which  Bishop  Stnbbs  calls  "  the 
unit  of  constitutional  machinery,  csr  local  ad- 
ministration."    The  tuH  means  a  <{^^' 
set  hedge,  and  in  the  same  way  httrk,  v 
borough,  "a  more  strictly  organised  form  « 
township,"  was  the  fortified  house  and  ooort' 
yard  of  the  great  noble.   Both  fonna»«'» 
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tarn  developmexits  of,  or  at  all  evente,  of 
kindred  origin,  to  the  mark,  or  conununity 
of  free  caltivatora.  Before  Uie  Conqaeat  the 
conBtitation  of  the  towns  was  very  simple. 
Each  had  its  tun^tmSt,  or  aseemhly  of  free* 
men,  and  its  tun-gerefa,  or  chief  acuninistta- 
tire  officer,  who,  originally  elective,  was  soon 
appcnnted  by  Uie  had,  or  in  free  towns  chosen 
by  the  king.  In  its  ecclesiastical  form  the 
township  was  a  parith,  or  part  of  a  pari^,  the 
boondanes  of  the  two  communities  usually 
coinciding,  and  as  sach  the  free  inhabitants 
assembled  at  vestry  meetings.  It  aleo  had 
ezeroiBed  judicial  powers,  functions  which 
were  afterwards  usurped  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  manor  courts,  and  the  larger 
boroughs,  which  had  the  constitution  of  the 
ksndred  rather  than  of  the  townships,  were 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred 
coorts.  The  townships,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  represented  by  the  reeve  and  four  men 
at  the  courts  of  the  hundred  and  of  the  shire. 
As  yet  tiiere  is  no  approach  to  the  modem 
idea  at  a  cotptnation  with  its  legal  person- 
ality, its  common  seal,  and  its  perpetual  suc- 
oeeaion,  and  London  under  its  port-reeve  and 
bishops  was  only  an  a-f^gngaia  of  commnni- 
tiee,  townships,  and  pariues.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  with  any  minuteness  the 
various  steps  by  which  the  towns  acquired 
their  municipal  privileges.  From  very  eariy 
times,  they  had,  as  we  nave  seen,  tribunals  m 
their  own,  from  whidi  by  the  time  of  Henry 
in.  the  sherifl  was  excluded.  Soon  after 
the  Conquest  they  had  in  sevemi  instances 
gained  tiie  right  to  compound  for  taxa- 
uon,  the  collection  of  which  was  by  degrees 
taken  out  fif  tiie  bands  of  the  sherifik  awl 
assessed  by  the  dtiseosthemaelvea.  Thiswas 
known  as  the  Firms  Bnif^,  or  nnt  paid  to 
the  (TOwn  from  the  borough.  As  the  growth 
of  the  town  constitutions  was  never  uniform, 
but  varied  in  each  individaal  case,  we  must 
be  content  with  indicating  their  broad  features. 
In  most  of  the  commercial  towns  the  gilds  or 
asBodstions  <A  merchants  rapidly  assumed 
importance,  and  were  granted  ttf  charter 
the  privileges  of  owning  property,  and  of 
making  bye-laws,  so  that  they  be(»me  prac- 
tically the  governing  bodies  of  the  towns: 
aU  the  more  as  their  members  would  also  be 
the  members  of  the  township  courts  and 
courts  leet  Their  chiefs  were  the  alder- 
men,  and  theix  dtief  functions  were  to  !»• 
golate  trade.  At  the  same  time  the  conumma 
or  corporation,  probably  of  Fnmch  (nigin,  ap- 
pears altmgstde  of  the  g^d,  with  the  mayor 
as  its  representative  officer.  The  first  mayor 
of  whom  we  have  any  historical  knowledge 
was  IiHt^'Alwyt^  the  Mayor  of  London  in 
the  reign  of  Bidiard  I.,  and  in  1216  JcAm 
giantea  the  dticras  the  right  of  electing 
thdr  mayor  annually,  which,  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  roj^  power,  they  succeeded 
in  making  good.  The  pnvindaf  towns,  in 
most  cases,  lagged  behind  the  capital,  and 


we  do  not  find  a  ma\-or  in  Leicester,  for 
instance,  until  1246.  By  an  obscure  process 
of  amalgamation  a  monicipality  was  evolved 
oat  of  the  three  elements  of  the  borough,  the 
original  township,  representing  the  primitive 
Isjidowning  community,  the  gild,  or  volun- 
tary association  of  merchants,  with  its  alder- 
man, and  the  communa,  with  its  mayor, 
imtil  by  the  fifteenth  century  we  have  a 
close  corporation  of  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council,  whoee  numbers  and  organisation  are 
defined  by  charter.  These  corporate  officers 
acquired  under  Richard  II.  the  rig^t  of  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  the  rig^t  of  each  chartered  borough  or 
city  to  send  members  to  Parliament,  which 
had  been  practically  a^nired  during  or  before 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  definitely  re- 
cognised by  charter  in  the  case  of  Wenlock 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  By  this  time, 
too,  the  internal  struggle  for  municipal  privi- 
leges, which  had  been  going  on  in  some  cases 
for  nearly  three  centuries  between  the  alder- 
men, iqneeenting  the  old  merchant  gild,  and 
the  newer  craft  gilds,  or  trading  companies 
which  had  sprang  up  in  later  times,  was  ow. 
The  compameB  had  established  their  own  ri|;ht 
to  form  part  of  the  municipal  govemmg 
oligarchy.  Under  the  Tudors  began  tiie  policy 
of  strengtiiening  the  power  of  the  municipal 
corporatiraiB  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  a  system  *ti 
close  election  and  irresponsible  govemment 
was  introduced,  the  mayor  and  councils  bdng 
in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  subsequently  e^-elected  by  oo-optation. 
It  often  happened  also  that  the  power  of  elect- 
ing the  bomigb  members  of  Parliament  was 
made  over  to  the  contoration  by  charter,  to  the 
material  injury  of  the  power  oif  the  burgesses. 
Under  Charles  II.  and  James  11.  tiie  last 
remnants  of  pofrular  representation,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  the  towns  still  stoutly 
opposed  the  personal  power  of  the  crown, 
were  vigorooaly  attacked.  In  16S3  the  cor- 
poration of  London  was  remodelled  in  a  way 
that  made  it  the  creature  of  the  court,  no 
mayor  or  sheriff  being  admitted  until  approved 
by  the  king,  and  quo  warranto  informations 
were  soon  afterwards  brought  against  other 
towns  by  Judge  JeSreyu,  many  of  which 
hastened  to  meet  the  govemment  by  a  volun- 
tary sumnder.  The  corporations  were  then 
remodelled  on  an  oliguchical  plan,  by  whidi 
the  king  was  reserved  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  first  members.  The  object  of  this 
aggression  was,  of  course,  to  control  the 
return  of  members  of  Parliament,  a  course  of 
action  which  had  already  been  inaugurated 
under  the  Tudors  by  the  profuse  creation  of 
rotten  boroughs.  After  the  Bestotation  the 
old  charters  <rf  the  remoddled  corporations 
were  for  the  most  part  restored  to  them,  and 
they  continued  to  exercise  their  narrow  inde- 
pendence. The  Parliamentary  side  of  the 
question  now  came  exdosivety  to  the  front, 
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and  the  incompetency  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  local  government 
were  forgotten,  while  attention  was  turned 
to  the  system  hy  which  pocket  boroughs 
flourished,  and  the  franchise  was  limited  to 
small  bodies  of  freemen.  After  this  abuse 
was  remedied  by  the  great  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  reformerB  began  to  probe  the  corruption 
of  municqial  institutions.  The  report  of  the 
royal  commission  appointed  in  1832  revealed 
an  incredible  amount  of  jobbery  and  corrup> 
tion,  municipal  councils  being  for  the  moat  part 
self-elective,  and  holding  office  for  life,  while 
the  freemen,  who  often  formed  a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  population,  alone' had  any 
share  in  the  local  administrataon,  "The  lesult 
of  this  state  of  affairs  was  that  finance  was 
managed  most  negligently  and  dishonestly, 
and  that  justice  became  a  matter  of  political 
partisaaehip.  By  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  of  1835,  feuaed  on  the  report  of  the 
oHiiDuadon,  these  abuses  were  swept  away, 
and  a  uniform  system  of  goveramont  estab- 
lished in  the  183  boroughs  to  which  it  applied. 
The  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  councillors,  form- 
ing a  counciL  They  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  burgeeses,  i.e.,  the  resident  rate- 
payers, freemen  as  such  having  no  rights 
as  burgesses,  though  they  were  entiOed  to 
I^u■IiamentaTy  franchiser  The  quali&cation 
for  a  vote  at  first,  thfee  years'  payment  of 
rates,  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one.  Twenty 
of  the  largest  boroughs  were  to  be  divided 
by  the  king  in  council  into  wards,  and  a 
certain  number  of  common  conncilmen  were 
attached  to  each  ward.  Separate  conuuitteee 
of  bnrgesses  were  to  manage  the  ebarity 
estates,  and  in  case  the  borough  thought  fit 
to  provide  an  adequate  salaiy  for  a  recorder, 
who  was  to  be  a  bturister  of  five  years'  stand- 
ing. There  was  also  a  provision  by  which 
new  municipalities  might  be  created  by 
charter  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  unspeci- 
fied number  tA  resident  hooseholders,  but 
only  sixty-three  towns  have  unce  artdled 
themselves  of  it,  partly  because  of  the  cumber- 
some nature  of  the  process,  and  partly  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities.  The 
Munici^d  Corporations  Act  has  since  been 
frequently  amended,  and  the  whole  legislation 
beuing  on  the  subject  has  been  consolidated 
by  the  Municipal  Corpoiationa  Act  of  1882. 
London  was  specially  exempted  from  the  Act 
of  1835,  and  was  fulowed  to  retain  its  old 
coostitution.  In  Scotland,  where  the  history 
of  the  boroughs  is  closely  akin  to  that  of 
England,  the  corporations  were  reformed 
in  1833.  Those  of  Ireland  were  regolated, 
and  many  of  them  abolished,  by  the  Itish 
Corporations  Act  of  1840. 

Uadox,  Firma  Burgi;  Bmdy,  On  Boroughs; 
Gross,  Gilda  JfeicotoHa  (Outtingsn,  1883); 
Maitland,  Bid.  of  London;  ThompeoD,  illu»- 
tro^umc  of  Ifuntdpal  AyiHiputien;  Stnbba, 
Oonri.  flti4. ;  Hallam,  Conri.  Rut. ;  3[«rewather 
aad  Ste^iBBS,  Hut.  ^  AirMVhf;  Kr.  Lod^ 


low's  artlole  in  the  fM-tx^Mly  Jtmcw  fOcOeL. 
186B  J  Freemaii,  NofiMM  CongiiMt,  v.  MD.  4  Mq. 
See  also  ifHiiiefatal  ConM>raH«iu  Jbvort,  ISf^ 
5  ft  «  miL  IT.  Ol  7^  ana  K.  IX  ChaliMn.  M 
QottnanmA.  [8.  J.  U] 

TownslMud,  CHABI.B8,  Lord  (>.  1670,'. 
1738),  entered  public  life  as  a  Tory,  but  sooo 
joined  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sionersfortheUnionwitb Scotland.  Inl709hfi 
was  sent  with  Marlborough  as  plenipotentiur 
to  the  Hague.  There  ho  concluded  tbe 
Barrier  Treaty,  which  Marlborough'  reftued 
to  sign.  He  completed  his  oonnection  wiUi 
the  Whigs  by  marrying  Walpote's  sister. 
In  1712  he  was  sever^y  censured  by  the 
Tories  as  the  author  of  the  Barrier  T^tj-. 
George  I.,  before  his  arrival  in  England,  ap- 
pointed him  i^ecretary  of  State  and  Prime 
Minister,  passing  over  the  old  Whig  Junto^ 
but  he  soon  be^me  distasteful  to  the  king. 
He  was  disliked  by  the  Hanoverian  oourtiecs. 
He  oppoB^  Geo^je's  schemes  with  nv'i'd  to 
Bremen  and  Verden.  PbrceiTixigthatChsriea 
XII.  dF  Sweden  was  threatening  En^nd,  he 
was  anxious  for  peace  with  Russia.  MtgA 
on  by  Sunderland,  the  king  dismissed  bin 
from  office,  offering  in  exchange  the  \tai 
lieutenancy  of  Irelwd,  which  he  acc^)ted. 
But  he  wae  soondismisMd  also  from  that  posi- 
tion when,  on  the  schism  between  Wslpde 
and  Stanhope  breaking  out  in  tlw  ministty, 
his  followers  voted  against  a  supply  for 
hostilities  against  Sweden.  Finding  opposi- 
tion useless,  he  rejoined  the  ministiT  in  1719 
as  Lord  President.  On  Walpole's  becMuin; 
Premier,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  Stste. 
He  soon  quarrelled  with  the  king's  favourite; 
Carteret,  with  whose  more  ambitious  vievs 
of  foreign  policy  he  could  not  agree.  Ihe 
contest  came  to  an  issue  at  the  maimtce 
of  Madame  de  Platen,  sister  of  the  king's 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Darlington,  in  fws. 
There  Townshend  sent  Horace  Walpole 
as  rival  ambassador  to  Carteret;  and  tbe 
latter  was  forced  by  the  king  to  withdta*  to 
the  lord  lientenancy  fit  Ireluid.  la  172S 
Townshend  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England,  France,  and  Prussia.  Thii 
was  to  check  the  designs  of  Austria,  Spain, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  as  formulate  in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (172fi),  namely,  a 
Stewart  restoration  and  surrender 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  This  treaty,  ^ueh 
Walpole  considered  was  too  precipitate, 
the  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  Townshend. 
"The  firm,"  he  said,  "should  be  Walpole 
and  Townshend,  not  Townshend  and  Wal- 

?ile."  After  a  violoit  quarrel  with  Walpole, 
owndiend  retired  from  public  life.  Hepused 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Beynham,  re- 
fusing to  take  further  part  in  pditica  To 
him  we  owe  tibe  cnltivation  of  the  tumij^  sad 
hence  a  proper  rotation  of  crops. 

Coxe,  Hmoin  of  WalpoU:  Balph.  HM. 
£n«. ;  Hoiaee  Walpol^  Mtmain;  Stanbcv^ 
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TowulMIld,  Ciuitua  {i.  im,  d.  1767), 
was  the  woond  aaa  of  the  third  Visoount 
'i'ownahend.  In  1747  he  was  returned  to 
I'arliament  for  YarmonUi.  On  entering 
Parliament  he  joined  the  oppositiou,  but 
without  much  warmth.  In  1749  bis  large 
family  influence  obtained  for  him  a  place  at 
tbs  Board  of  Trade.  The  naxt  year  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  commiBsionew  for 
executing  the  office  of  Iiord  Hi^  Admiral. 
In  1756  be  became  a  member  (n  the  VAvy 
Couiuil.  In  March,  1761,  he  became  tiecre- 
tarj'  at  War.  Here  he  fluctuated  between 
Pitt  and  Bote,  at  one  time  supporting  one, 
at  another  the  other.  In  1766  he  accepted 
the  office  of  PajrmaHter- General  in  the  Rock- 
ingham gorenunent,  although  he  had  no 
fiuth  in  its  strength,  and  called  it  "a  mere 
lute-string  administration,  pretty  summer 
wear."  In  the  following  year  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Chatham 
ministry.  But,  as  usual,  Townsbend  was 
not  decided  in  bis  suppcnt  of  the  cabinet, 
of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  As 
Chanc^or  of  the  Exchequer  he  introduced  a 
budget,  in  which  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
reduction  of  the  land-tax  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  but  on  a  motion  of  the  opposition  that 
the  reduction  should  take  place  at  once,  the 
government  was  defeated.  With  Chatham  ill, 
the  members  of  the  ministry  broke  away  from 
hU  control,  and  Charles  Tovnshend  in  particular 
Kare  rent  to  the  wildest  frolics  of  his  genius. 
In  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  his  speeches  he 
said  that  the  government  "  had  become,  what 
he  had  often  been  called,  a  weather-cock." 
The  revenue  which  he  failed  to  obtain 
1>>-  the  land-tax  he  now  sought  1^  taxing 
with  import  duties  man^  small  oommo- 
dities  sent  to  the  American  colonies.  It 
was  a  most  fatal  measure,  the  evil  results  of 
which  TowDshend  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
died  of  a  fever  on  Sept.  4,  1767.  Walpole, 
who  was  a  friend  of  his,  says  that  "  Towns- 
bend  had  every  great  talent,  and  very  little 
quaUty.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  hie  abili- 
tiee,  and  his  suspicions  seemed  to  make  faim 
doubt  if  he  had  any.  With  such  a  capacity 
he  must  have  been  the  greatest  man  of  bu 
age,  and,  perhaps,  inferior  to  no  man  of  any 
age,  had  his  faults  been  only  in  moderate 
proportion." 

Staubope,  Hut.  o/A»£->  <3r«n«<U«  Papers  ;ChQt> 
bam  CortnftmAmM ;  Walpole^  UmMtira  ^  Qtarf 

Townshend,  Gbobob,  Ibt  Marqcis  of 
(i.  1724,  d.  1807),  served  in  the  army,  and 
conolnded,  after  Wolfe's  death,  the  capi- 
tulation which  gave  Quebec  to  England. 
In  1767  he  became  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and, 
in  acc(»dance  with  George  III.'s  instructions, 
tried  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  Pousonbys 
and  Shannons ;  but,  defeated  on  the  Army 
Bill  in  1768,  had  to  abandon  the  attempt. 
A  new  Farliament  was  no  more  docile  than 


the  last,  and  corruption  was  now  tried.  By 
means  of  the  new  tdi^^arohy  of  crown  pen- 
sioners, the  great  families  were  defeated,  and 
in  1771  Townshend  secured  a  favourable 
Parliament.  But  by  1772  matters  had  so  far 
changed  that  complete  defeat  could  only  be 
averted  by  mahiTig  peace  with  Lord  Shannon. 
Disgusted  with  hifl  office,  tike  Lord  Lieutenant 
rmigned  and  retired  to  England,  leaving  be- 
hind him  £300,000  of  arrears. 

ToiFMhmd  Onrrmpmimf;  TxaoAit,  SttgHak 
MiMlaiMl. 

Towttm.  Thb  Battlb  op  (Har.  29, 1461), 
was  the  most  i  mportant  engagement  in  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  After  the  second  battle  of  Ht. 
Alban's,  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Lancastrians 
had  retired  to  the  north,  while  Edward  and 
Warwick  entered  London,  and  the  former  was 

Srodaimed  king.  The  Yorkists  immediatelr 
etermined  on  marching  northwards  and 
completing  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians. 
On  March  12  the  Yorkists  were  at  Ponte- 
fract,  the  Lancastriana  at  York.  After  a 
skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  the  two  armies  met 
near  the  village  of  Towton,  not  far  from 
Tadcaster.  The  battle  was  xought  on  Palm 
Himday,  March  29,  and  lastea  ten  hours, 
ending  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Yorkists, 
and  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Lancastrian 
army.  The  £arl  of  Northumberland  fell  in 
the  battle,  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire  were 
beheaded  after  it,  and  it  is  said  that  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men  were  left  dead  on  the 
tield.  Henry  and  libu-garot,  with  Somerset 
and  Exeter,  fled  into  Scotland,  while  Edward 
returned  in  triumph  to  London. 

Tradftf  Th8  Board  of.  Councils  "of 
Trade  and  Plantation**  were  created  hy 

Charles  II.  after  the  Restoration,  chained 
with  the  concerns  of  the  coloniee  and  merchant 
shipping.  The  two  were  united  in  1672,  and 
ftbobsbed  in  167S.  The  council  was  re- 
appointed in  1696,  and  continued  to  exercise 
a  certain  control  over  colonial  and  mercantile 
matters  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards.  In 
1782,  having  long  been  found  inefficient,  it  was 
abolished.  In  1786  the  Board  of  Trade  with 
substantially  its  present  functions  was  estab- 
lished by  order  in  Council.  Its  functions 
have  been  regulated  by  several  Acts,  notably 
those  of  1846,  1860,  and  1867,  and  it  has  been 
cbai^ged  with  the  superintendence  of  Rail- 
ways (1840)  and  Merchant  Shipping  (1864 
and  1867). 

Trade,  Fobbign,  Lsoislation  on.  False 
notions  about  political  economy,  combined 
with  frequent  Enropeaa  wars  and  with  the 
conditions  of  early  society,  caused  constant 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  our  trade  with 
other  nations.  Restrictions  were  held  to  be 
the  best  means  of  increasing  our  own  wealth 
and  diminishing  the  prosperity  of  our  rivals ; 
wealth  was  considered  to  consist  exclusively 
of  gold  and  nlver;  and,  when  this  o|Hnion 
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was  at  last  overthrown,  it  only  gave  place  to 
the  that  the  pn^^resa  of  a  country  de- 
pended on  the  excess  in  value  of  our  ex- 
ports over  our  imports.  The  extent  to 
which  these  ideas  prevailed  and  the  change 
which  has  come  over  our  policy  will  be  best 
nndeistood  by  noting  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable iii»t»Tin«.  of  legislation  on  this 
snbjeet.  In  1261  the  e]qiortation  of  wool  and 
the  importation  of  cloth  were  alike  forbidden. 
As  the  power  of  the  crown  to  tax  home  mer- 
chandise was  diminished,  the  king  encouraged 
foreign  merchants,  whom  he  could  tax  without 
reference  to  ParUament,  and  in  1303  Edward 
I.  gave  them  licence  to  trade  on  payment  of 
spwial  daties.  The  Statote  of  Staples  [Staple] 
in  1363,  though  reetrictive,  was  not  on  tiie 
whole  injarious.  By  28  Edward  III.  c.  6 
the  exnortation  of  iron  was  forbidden.  In 
1402  lul  importers  were  ordered  to  invest 
tiieir  money  in  English  goods,  and  the  ex- 
portation ca  gold  and  silver  was  forbidden. 
Onr  craftsmen  having  in  1463  complained  to 
IKirliament  of  the  injury  done  to  them  by 
the  importation  of  gowu  of  better  quality 
than  were  produced  m  England,  the  importa- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  articles  was  for- 
bidden. Amon^  these  were  ribands,  silk, 
laoes,  saddlerjr,  ironwork,  and  playing  cards. 
TiuB  prohibition  was  exteoded  ooih  as  regards 
time  and  the  number  of  articles  in  1484.  In 
the  same  year  (1  Kich.  III.  c.  9)  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  trade  of  Italian  and 
Catalan  merchants,  and  foreigners  wer8  for- 
bidden to  exercise  any  crait  in  England 
except  as  the  servants  of  English  masters,  or 
to  have  any  shore  in  the  clothing  trade. 
The  trade  with  the  Netherlands  was  en- 
couraged by  a  &mona  treaty  called  "  Inter- 
cursus  Magnus,"  made  in  1496  between 
Henry  YII.  and  the  Archduke  Philip.  The 
next  year  Parliament  virtually  established 
the-  Society  of  Merchant  Adventurers,  by 
controlling  the  exaction  of  fees  demanded  by 
a  fratemi^  of  London  merchants  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen not  of  their  company  trading  in 
Ketherland  ports.  By  3  Hen.  VlII.  c.  I  the 
deportation  of  coin,  plate,  &c.,  was  forbidden 
under  tiiB  penalty  oi  forfeiture  of  double  the 
value  of  the  export. 

By  an  Act  regulating  the  Baltic  trade  in 
1566,  the  Russia  Company  was  forbidden  to 
export  any  Ffngl'"*'  commodity  except  in 
English  ships.  This  principle  of  fostering 
our  carrying  trade  by  restnction  was  soon 
carried  further.  The  charter  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company  in  1600  to  trade  with 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  "  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  Straits  of  MageUan," 
brought  us  into  rivalry  with  the  Dutch,  la 
this  rivalry  we  were  at  a  disadvantage,  be- 
cause our  high  dues  caused  our  merchants  to 
freight  Dutdi  ships  for  importation.  To 
meet  this  the  first  Navigation  Act  was  passed 
in  1651,  and  this  was  afterwards  extended  by 
12  Car.  II.  c.  18.    By  then  aote  the  im- 


portation of  foreign  commodities  was  pcshitfad 
to  English  ships  or  to  the  ships  of  the  eomtay 
producing  the  import.  The  act  of  Chaiiet  IL, 
once  held  to  be  "  the  eta^a  maritims  oS  Sag- 
land,"  had  an  injurious  influence  on  ourtnule. 
The  navigation  laws,  however,  remained  in 
force  untU  they  fell  before  the  enlightased 
policy  (A  Mr.  Hnskiaaoa  in  1826,  the  Ivt 
remains  of  them  being  repealed  by  17  Tic. 
c.  6.  In  1663  more  correct  views  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  tbe 
false  notions  about  money,  leave  was  giren 
to  exprat  gold  and  silver.  In  1698  the  Eari 
India  Company  obtained  a  renewal  of  its  ei- 
dnnvB  privilegee  of  trade. 

Bestnctions  were  laid  on  the  importatiaaof 
com  by  22  Car.  11.  o.  8.  High  prioea  in  1766 
led  to  a  Bospenaion  of  high  duties,  and  «»• 
siderable  liberty  of  importation  was  granted 
in  1773.  The  complaints  of  the  landbolden, 
however,  caused  the  imposition  of  retMnml 
resteiotiiHi  in  1791.  The  sncceM  of  the  poficy 
of  Itx.  Huakisaon,  who  in  1834,  by  loweriDg 
duties,  enormously  stimulated  the  nlk,  wool, 
and  o^er  trades,  pointed  to  the  wisdom  of  re- 
moving commercial  reetrictaons,  and  by  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  60  a  graduated  scale  of  dutiea  on  ccrn 
was  establiued.  Tiua  system,  however,  w» 
open  to  ol^ectiMi,  beoaose  it  introduced  ■ 
new  element  of  unoertainhr  into  the  tnde. 
Carrying  on  the  policy  of  Mr.  HuakiHBOn,  % 
Robert  Feel  in  1846  abolished  Uiedntiesea 
no  leas  than  420  articles  of  trade.  At  hit, 
after  a  long  struggle,  he  suoceeded  in  1846  in 
carrying  the  bill  for  repealing  the  dutiea  m 
the  importation  of  oom.  Since  that  date  tbe 
pressure  of  taxation  has  bem  removed  fma 
many  aztidea,  and  the  work  of  Sir  B.  F(d 
has  been  conanmmated  by  Mr.  G-IadstooA 
who  in  I860  succeeded  in  prevailing  on 
Parliament  to  approve  a  treaty  with  Fnnce, 
b^  which  a  large  number  of  duties  and  in- 
hibitions on  our  trade  with  that  ooontry  -wtte 
swept  away. 

H«epber?oii,  Ht*t.  ttf  Britwii  Cmwum: 
Adam&aith.  irMU»a/»ntMnH.ed.  KcCnOMb  ; 
Cnmungham,  Grotath  S»tUA  Mwatn  mI 
Commeret.  [W.  H.] 

Trad««'  Unions.  The  Act  of  Apprm- 

tioes  (6  Elis.)  made  the  medinval  gild  rega- 
lations  with  regard  to  apprentices  tnn^ 
upon  all  the  trmea  in  existenoe  at  the  liM^ 
and  in  addition  ordered  an  annnal  M^m- 
meat  of  wages  by  the  justioea.  Bat  thaw 
enaotmentfl  gradually  ceased  to  be  obanved, 
and  as  early  as  1725  temporary  aesociitiow 
were  formed  among  worlanen  to  secure  tw 
carrying  out  ot  the  Act.  But  these  wew 
declared  illegal  by  Act  <tf  Fariisment. 
althou^  the  attempts  of  the  legislatuieU 
revive  the  practice  of  fixing  wages 
the  justicea  proved  reeultlesa.  In  spits  ^ 
evils  in  particular  industries,  the  relationi  w 
the  vanoua  classes  engaged  in  mann&ctare 
were  &irly  good  during  the  eariier  jV* 
of   the  century.    The  introdnotiaa  ci 
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nutchinery,  however,  and  witib  it  of  the  &ctory 
syitem,  soon  Cftosed  an  indiutrial  war;  jour- 
jieymea  everywhere  petitioned  that  the  Act  6 
£liz.  should  be  enforced,  and  began  to  form 
societies  and  raise  funds  for  the  prosecution  of 
offending  masters.  But  while  Parliament  sos^ 
pended  the  Act  fco*  the  benefit  of  employers 
year  after  year,  and  repealed  it  for  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  1809,  and  generally  in  1S14, 
■Mooiatioiu  of  workmen  wete  rendered  penal 
by  Acts  qS  1799  and  1800.  The  unions  either 
asnimed  the  guise  of  friendly  provident 
societies  to  evade  the  Acts,  or  else  became 
secret  associations,  with  the  usual  evil  reeults. 
In  1824  Joseph  Home  gained  the  appointment 
of  a  Farliainentary  committee,  which  rcKxwted 
that  the  administamtioa  of  the  law  had  been 
one-sided,  that  it  had  only  touched  workmen, 
and  not  masters  who  had  combined,  adding  also 
that  the  law  had,  "  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  tended  to  produce  mutual  irrita- 
tion and  distrust,  and  to  give  a  violent 
character  to  the  combinations."  In  accord- 
ance with  iti  advice,  all  the  Acts  against 
combination  were  repwled  in  1824  ;  but  so 
namerooB  were  the  strikes  that  followed  that 
a  most  unwise  Amending  Act  was  paseed 
next  year,  according  to  which,  though  persons 
meeting  to  detennme  tiiieir  own  wages  were 
exempted  from  punishment,  **  all  meetings  or 
■greenwnts  for  the  porpose  of  afleeting  the 
wagee  or  hours  ot  work  of  persons  not 
jwont  at  the  meeting,  or  parties  to  the 
agreement,  were  conspiracies.  So  were  all 
agreements  for  controlling  a  master  in  the 
management  of  his  business.,  So  were  all 
agreements  not  to  work  in  the  company  <^ 
any  given  person,  or  to  persuade  other  per- 
sons to  leave  their  employment,  or  not  to  en- 
gage themselves.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
an  act  performed  by  any  workman,  as  the 
member  of  a  trade-union,  which  was  not 
an  act  of  conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour." 
Besides,  the  general  Acts  against  conspiracy 
could  still  be  employed  against  uiionists,  aa 
in  1834,  when  six  I)orch ester  labourers  were 
Hntoioed  to  seven  yean'  tmnntcvtation  for 
*'  admimatrain^  unlawful  oaths*'— admit- 
ting members  mto  a  union.  During  ^e  next 
thirty  years,  in  spite  of  these  Acts,  the 
unionist  movement  spread  with  great  rapidity; 
in  1851  a  combination  of  several  associations 
prodaoed  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  En- 
gineers, which  played  a  part  m  trad»- 
union  struggles  comparable  to  that  of  the 
weavers  among  the  mediseval  gilds.  Public 
attention  was  recalled  to  the  miions  bv  the 
Sheffield  outrages  (q.v.)  of  1866,  which  led  to 
the  appoinbnent  of  a  Royal  Commission  in 
1867  to  examine  the  whole  matter.  But  it  was 
clearly  proved  that  the  large  majwity  of 
nmons  had  nothing  illegal  in  their  working, 
and  in  consequence  the  Trades  Union  Act  of 
1871  recognised  their  complete  legality. 
Finally,  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Combinatim 
Acta  were  repealed  in  1875;  henceforward 


the  offences  of  unionists  must  be  tried  under 
no  special  Acta,  but  under  the  ordinary 

criminal  law.  About  the  same  time  unionism 
was  introduced  into  agricultural  districts,  and 
the  Agricultural  Labourers'  Union,  founded 
in  1872,  now  includes  some  60,000  members. 
The  English  trades  onions,  numbering  pro- 
bably a  million  and  a  quarter  membere,  are 
bound  together  in  a  loose  confederation.  In 
each  town  there  is  a  Trades  Coonci],  npmt 
which  sit  representatives  of  such  unions  as 
care  to  join.  Trade-union  congresses  have 
met  annually  since  1868,  and  these  have 
yearly,  since  1871,  appointed  a  permaiieilt 
"  Parlianientar}'  Committee  "  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  workmen. 

Oeorge  Howell,  CmjUcti  of  Lahow  ami  Capitol 
QSfIS).  and  Harstaall,  £coiiomtci  of  Indmlry. 
Sm  sIm  BrenUmo,  Introdiiclory  Bitav  to  Eng- 
lith  aUdt  (Early  Engl.  Text  Soc.)  (1870) ;  and  bis 
ArheittviUmdfTQtgtKwaH,  Hamton, Qood and 
Bvil  of  Tnult-Unionim,  Fortnightly  Smnr,  iU.  33 

(1865)  ;  Comte  de  Paris,  Tradi*  Unionatif  KngUnd 

(1866)  ;  Auniud  B«p>rta  of  TroderUnioii  Con- 
gresses ;  Held,  ZwM  Bach«T  fw  Soc.  Onch.  Wttg. 
(1881).   Tor  th^aocmomio  function,  see Toyn- 

W^er,  Polit.  Boon.  (1883),  pt.  9^.  5. 

\W.J.  A.] 

TrftfUgar,  Thb  Battu  or  (Oct.  21, 
1805),  was  the  last  and  most  fatal  blow  in- 
flicted on  tiie  naval  power  of  France.  On 
the  previous  afternoon  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  had  been  descried  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and  during  the 
night  Nelson  had  kept  his  fleet  under  all  sail 
to  keep  them  in  sight.  At  daybreak  on  the 
2 let  they  were  seen  in  a  close  line  about  twelve 
miles  ^ead.  As  the  English  fleet  came  np 
with  him,  Yillenenve  (the  French  admiiaQ 
formed  his  fleet  in  a  double  line  in  close  order. 
Nelson  had  twenty-seven  men-of<war  and 
four  frigates,  against  the  combined  fleets  of 
thirty-three  ships  and  seven  fri^tes,  and  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  attacking  in  two  lines, 
ColHngwood  leading  the  lee-lme  of  thirteen 
ships,  and  Nelson  the  weather- line  of  fourteen. 
Villenenve  made  the  most  skilful  prepara- 
tions to  meet  the  attack,  but  seems  to  have 
perceived  at  once  that  Kelson's  plan  would 
succeed.  As  the  Victory,  Nekon's  ship, 
neared  the  French  fleet,  she  was  raked  by 
a  galling  fire  from  tiie  enemy,  so  that  she  had 
lost  fifty  men  before  returning  a  gun.  At 
noon  die  opened  her  fire,  and  ran  on  board 
the  Saioabtaih,  with  the  intention  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  That  diip  fired  one  broad- 
side, and  then,  through  fear  of  being  boarded, 
let  down  her  lower  ports,  and  contented  her- 
self for  the  reet  of  the  battle  with  keeping 
up  a  fire  of  musketry  from  her  tops.  The 
Victory  soon  became  bogy  with  her,  the 
Ttminin,  and  the  hnge  Santitnmm  IViiriiad, 
and  at  a  qnaztra  poat  one  Nelaoa  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  ball  from  the  marines  in  the 
tops.  Within  twenty  minntes  the  Setioubtadle 
struck.  In  the  meoidime  the  battle  had 
been  raging  with  almoit  equal  fniy  on 
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all  aides;  and  everywhere  the  atnbbom 
contage  the  British  Beam  en  wore  out  the 
reeistaace  of  the  enemy.  NelBon  lived  just 
long  enough  to  know  that  he  had  gained  his 
last  and  greatest  victory.  Twenty  of  the 
enemy  had  struch :  seven  of  their  ships 
escaped  from  the  battle,  only  to  be  all  cap- 
tured by  Sir  Richard  Strachim  off  Hochefort. 
The  next  evming  a  gale  came  on  from  the 
south-west,  which  destroyed  most  of  the 
prisM.  The  English  loss  amounted  to  1,587 
men :  the  loss  of  the  allies  was  much  greater, 
and  included  the  Spanish  admiral,  while 
Villeneuve  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Spaniards, 
disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  French,  at 
once  made  peace,  and  treated  otir  wonnded 
with  the  udnost  attention.  With  the  loss  of 
Villeneuve's  fleet  vanished  all  Kapoleon's 
hopes  of  invading  England. 

Bonther,  £t/«  of  VaUon  ;  JsnMS,  ITavol  HM.  ,■ 
Alison,  But.  1/  Kurop*. 

Trailbaatoii.  Coiuismoks  or,  were  first 
isBoed  by  Edward  I.  in  1292,  and  were  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  Rit^iard  II. 'a 
reign.  The  object  was  to  put  down  the 
numerous  hands  of  swaahhucklen,  or  "  trail- 
bastons  "  {%.€.,  staff  or  bludgeon  carriers)  as 
they  were  called.     Commissions  for  the 

?u^>ose  of  quelling  the  disturbances  caused 
y  these  ruffians  were  sent  throughout  the 
countr}',  inquiring,  impriNning,  muing,  and 
even  hanging  Bonmazily. 

Tnin  Ban  Am.  or  truned  bands,  insti- 
tuted in  the  reign  or  James  I.,  were  bodies  of 
urban  militia,  which  combined  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "  fyrd  "  a  large  volunteer  element. 
They  proved,  however,  exceedingly  turbulent, 
especially  in  London,  and,  having  espoused 
the  mde  of  the  Parliament  during  the  Great 
RebelliiHi,  were  abolished  after  the  Restora- 
tion.   [MlLTTAKT  SySTBH.] 

Traanair,  John  Stbwabt,  Eabl  of 

{b.  1599,  d.  1669).  son  of  John  Stewart  of 
Gaverston,  was  a  great  favourite  of  Charles  I., 
who  created  him  an  earl  in  1633,  and  the 
following  year  made  him  Lord  High  Treasurer 
of  Scothmd,  and  in  1639  High  Commissioner, 
In  1641  Traqiiair,  who  had  made  enemies, 
was  found  guilty  on  a  charge  of  treason,  but 
pardcoied  by  Charles,  who  was  convinced  of  j 
iuB  loyalty.  In  1648  he  fought  at  the  battle 
<rf  Preston,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  Warwick  Castle  for  four  years  by 
command  of  the  Parliament.  His  character 
is  thus  described  :  "  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  but  of  too  much  craft ;  he  was  con- 
sidered the  most  capable  man  for  business, 
and  the  best  speaker,  in  the  Idngdom  of 
Scotland." 

Tra van  core  was  a  little  principality  at 
the  Houtbem  extremity  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  treaty  of  Man^ore  placed  it  under 
Dritish  protection.  In  consequence  of  this 
Ijord  Corrwallis  began  the  second  Mysore  War 
(q.v.)  to  avenge  on  Tij^Kw  the  insult  <^er8d 


to  the  British  government  by  his  unpro- 
voked attack  (1790)  on  the  lines  of  Tiavan- 
core  (a  line  of  ramparts  protected  by  a  ditch 
and  bound  hedge,  extending  along  the  northern 
frontier  from  the  Neilgherry  hills  to  the  sea). 
In  1796  a  subsidiary  alliance  was  concluded 
between  the  Rajah  and  the  Company,  by 
which  he  agreed  to  assist  them  if  nee  c— it 
with  ixoapB  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Ana 
in  1806  a  second  treaty  was  concluded,  hy 
which  this  duty  was  commuted  for  an  annuaJ 
payment,    Travancore  was  extremely  badly 
governed,  and  retrenchment  and  reform  were 
aheolutely  necessary,-    The  last  treaty  with 
the  Engiidi  had  stipulated  this.     In  1808 
an  attempt  to  enfbrce  this  led  to  an  attadc 
on  the  Reradeni^,  from  which  the  Resident 
barely  escaped.  English  troops  were  marched 
up,  and  order  was  after  some  trouble  restored. 
IVavancore  is  still  one  of  the  pratocted 
native  States, 

Treascm,  The  Law  of.  High  treasoo. 
which  means  a  transcendently  dangerous  kind 
of  betrayal,  is  theoretically  a  murderous  blow 
aimed  at  the  State,  but  in  fact  is  any  mis- 
•  chievous  action  or  design  against  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  with  whose  particular  life  the 
general  welfare  is  supposed  to  be  bound.  It  is 
called  "  hi^  "  to  distinguish  it  from  simple 
or  petty  treason,  which  was  an  oubrageous  or 
unnatural  betrayal  of  confidence,  as  that  of  a 
child  who  attempts  or  designs  the  slaughter 
of  a  parent.  Feudalism  is  usually  credited 
with  having  shifted  the  mark  of  treason  from 
the  State  to  the  sovereign.  Yet  the  idea  of 
the  king's  supreme  lonMiip  and  consequent 
importance  in  Uiis  connexion  is  first  seen  in 
Alfred's  law  of  treason :  "  If  any  one  plot 
against  the  king's  life,  of  himself  or  by 
harbouring  of  exiles,  or  of  his  men,  let  him 
be  liable  in  bis  life  and  in  all  that  he  has." 
For  such  ' '  treachery  against  a  lord  "  Alfred 
thought  no  reparation  possible.  After  the 
Conquest  therefore,  while  the  peuallhr  of 
rebellion  was,  for  a  Norman,  only  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment,  for  an  Bnglidiman  it  was 
death.  In  1076  the  Norman  earl,  Ral^ 
Giuader,  met  with  no  worse  doom  than  lose  of 
lands  and  perpetual  captivity ;  the  English- 
I  man  Waltlwtrf  perished  on  the  scaffold.  The . 
crime  did  not  assume  its  darker  aniect,  or 
draw  after  it  the  more  awful  paniahmeat 
afterwards  reserved  for  it,  till  many  years 
,  later.  The  Norman  and  early  Plantagenet 
kings  seldom,  if  ever,  had  leaders  of  rebdlioo 
executed  on  legal  process ;  their  vengeance 
was  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  feudal  con- 
sequences. The  idea  of  treason,  howerer, 
was  weU  known.  Glanville  speaks  of  it 
under  the  name  of  "  lese  majesty,''  thus  show- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Roman  law  on  its 
development.  Edward  I.  gave  expressioD, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  to  the  sterner  con- 
ception of  the  offence;  the  proceedings 
against  David  of  Wales  and  William  Wallaos 
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first  exUbited  its  merciless  c]iancteri8tii;8. 
The  constructive  complexity  of  David's  guilt 
set  Uu  precedent  for  the  most  appaUing 
feature  in  our  legal  history.  He  was  drawn 
to  the  gallows,  hanged,  had  his  bowels  burnt, 
and  his  quarters  dispersed  over  the  kingdom, 
respectivdy  for  the  treachery  to  his  lord,  the 
moraer,  tlie  profanation  ef  a  holy  season,  and 
the  repeated  fimnatitsi  <d  designs  against  his 
king  at  various  places,  into  which  judges 
divided  his  crime.  This  case  practically  ruled 
uU  that  came  after.  The  hurdle,  the  gallows, 
the  axe,  and  the  quartering  knife,  were  fur 

*  agea  the  instruments  of  the  punishment  of 
trosBon,  varied  only  hy  the  stake  and  the  faggot 
it  the  convicted  traitor  were  a  woman.  The 
legal  sentiment  was  now  fostered  that  there 
was  a  special  heinousness  in  the  offence.  It 

Vwas  deemed  politic,  perhaps,  to  frighten  the 
;  king's  liegemen  into  a  ret^tect  for  their  oaths 
and  implied  fealty.    Any  scheme  that  struck 

.  at  the  king,  bis  crown  and  dignity,  or  tended 
to  do  mischief  to  his  person  or  royal  estate, 
was  asserted  by  legal  writers  to  be  treason, 
not  only  in  those  who  attempted  it,  but  also 
in  those  who  advised  it.  But  the  crown  had 
the  interest  in  keeping  the  offence  indefinite 
that  the  consequent  frequency  of  forfeitures 
gave;  and  the  profitable  vagueness  was  al- 
lowed to  bang  over  it  for  a  time.  Mortimer, 
for  instaace,  was  in  1380  condemned  for 
merely  "accroaching"  or  drawing  towards 
himself  the  royal  power.  In  1332,  therefore, 
the  puzzled  and  distressed  Lords  and  Com- 
mons begged  King  Edward  III.  to  declare 
authoritatively  the  law  on  the  subject.  Ed- 
ward complied,  and  the  historic  Statute  of 
I'reflflons  was  the  result.  Henceforward  no 
man  was  to  be  held  guilty  of  treason  who  had 
not  compassed  the  death  of  the  king,  queen, 
or  their  eldest  son ;  violated  the  queen,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  if  unmarried,  or  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son ;  levied  war  against  the 
king  in  his  kingdom,  or  adhered  to  his 
pnemies;  counterfeited  the  Great  Seal,  or 
brought  false  money  into  the  land ;  or  slain 
his  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  judges  "  being  in 
their  place  doing  their  ofiices."  And  all  the 
lands  forfeited  for  any  of  these  offences  were 
to  go  to  the  king,  whether  holden  of  him  or 
of  others.  The  weightier  clauses  of  this 
statute  ue  lav  still.  But  it  often  fell  short 
of  the  needs  of  an  arbitrary  king  or  an 
unusually  critical  condition  of  affairs;  and 
su<^  additions  were  made  to  it  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
the  judges,  as  the  occasion  seemed  to  de- 
mand. In  Richard  II. 's  heyday  of  power,  in 
Henry  VI.'s  growing  weakness,  new  treasons 
were  created,  but  (mly  to  be  brushed  away 
at  the  return  of  better  or  more  settled  times. 
The  reign  most  prolific  of  artificial  treasons 
was  Henry  YIII.'s;  to  deny  the  royal 
supremacy,  or  even  decline  to  admit  it,  to 
deprive  the  king  of  any  of  his  titke, 
to  Rwp  bock  from  him  the  knowledge  of  an 


immorality  c(»nmitted  by  the  lady  he  pro- 
posed to  marry,  and  sevetal  otiat  things 
of  little  seeming  importance  at  other  times, 
were  exaggerated  into  treasons.  These  were 
all  swept  away  when  Edward  VT.  succeeded ; 
but  many  of  them  were  i-e-enacted  the  year 
before  his  death,  while,  as  a  feeble  antidote  to 
this  renewed  severity,  it  was  jnovided  that  no 
treason  should  be  established  save  on  the 
teetimcmy  of  two  witnesses.  The  restored 
additions  were  cast  out  again  in  Mary's  reign, 
but  the  mitigatory  provision  was  left  un- 
touched. The  safety  of  Elizabeth  called  for 
fresh  accessions  to  the  law — among  other 
enactments  it  was  made  treason  to  say  that 
the  queen  was  a  heretic,  a  schismatic,  or  a 
usurper — but  these  were  limited  to  the  queen's 
lifetime.  After  her  death  the  law  of  Edward 
III.  continued  the  sole  statutory  basis  of  the 
crime,  and  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  its  sole 
judicial  corrective.  The  nimble  wits  of  law- 
yers, however,  had  found  in  the  former,  by 
help  of  the  doctrine  of  coostmctive  treason, 
more  than  one  implication  of  crime.  C%ief 
among  these  was  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  king,  which  though  not  averted 
to  be  itself  treason,  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  treason.  To  this  principle 
Parliament  also  three  times  ^ve  a  lease  of 
the  existing  sovereign's  life,  m  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth,  Charles  II.,  and  George  III.  The 
contemplated  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
or  even  the  devisal  of  a  plan  for  putting  him 
under  restraint  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
such  as  Essex  designed  in  1601,  was  discovered 
in  Edward  III.'s  statute.  At  last,  in  1816,  the 
whole  subject  was  comprehonsivd^  treated  in 
a  statute  of  that  year,  which  is  now  the 
accepted  sttrndurd  of  treason.  By  tlds  measure 
not  only  the  overt  act,  but  the  mere  enter- 
tainment of  a  design  to  slay,  wound,  coerce, 
or  depose  the  king,  or  to  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  his  dominions,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him  with  any  view  whatever,  or  to  move  an 
invasion  from  abroad,  and  this  publication  of 
an  intention  to  do  any  of  these  things,  were 
declared  to  be  high  treason.  The  law  was 
thus  definitively  fixed.  No  legal  process  was 
more  shameles^y  perverted  to  tjTaimical  and 
unjust  ends  than  that  of  treason,  as  a  hundred 
cases,  from  Burdett's  to  Sidney's,  testi^'.  To 
remedy  the  monstrous  unfaiTneBB  of  tnals  on 
this  charge  the  notable  law  of  1696  was 
passed.  This  insures  to  the  accused  the 
assistance  of  counsel,  the  examination  of  his 
witnesses  on  oath,  a  copy  of  his  indictment 
five  (afterwards  ten)  days,  a  list  of  the  jury 
panel  two  days,  before  his  trial,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  having  two  direct  witnesses  pro- 
ducea  against  hun;  and  limits  prosecutaona 
to  the  term  of  three  years,  save  for  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king.  The  revolting  horrors 
of  the  punishment  have  since  been  removed — 
the  cutting  down  alive  and  disembowelling  of 
men,  and  the  burning  of  women,  in  1790 ; 
the  drawing,  quaitering.  and  beheading,  iu 
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1870.  But  they  had  ceased  to  Iw  ouried  oat 
inucli  earlier. 

BaOam,  CW.  Hid.,  toL  liL  ;  StnbU,  Cmut. 
BiMt.  I  itmpiMd  SttUmtm.  [J.  R] 

Treaionabl*  F»ctie«i  Bill  (1795) 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lonis  by 
Lord  Greoville  in  conaequenca  of  the  excited 
state  of  popular  opinion,  which  at  length  dis- 
played itaeu  in  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
king  (George  III.).  The  ohia  point  in  the  Bill 
vaa  uiat  it  dinicaued  with  proof  <^  overt  acts 
of  treason,  and  altogether  widened  the  deOni* 
tion  of  treason,  so  as  to  include  any  writing 
or  speaking  which  should  incite  the  people  to 
hatred  or  contempt  of  the  king's  majesty,  or 
the  efltablishad  government  and  constitution 
<d  the  realm.  It  thus  formed  a  statutory 
prohibition  on  the  discusaion  of  Parliamentary 
reform,  and  was  a  most  flagrant  encroach> 
mmt  upon  freedom  of  opinion.  The  Bill  was 
supported  in  a  narrow  spirit,  worthy  of  its 
aims ;  but  it  also  found  seven  opponents 
among  the  Peers.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
it  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance.  Fox  wont 
so  far  as  to  say  that  if  this  and  the  Seditious 
Meeting  Bill  "  should  be  put  into  force  with 
all  their  rigorous  provisions,  if  his  opinion 
were  asked  or  the  people  as  to  their  obedienco, 
he  should  tell  them  it  was  no  longer  a  question 
of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of  pru- 
dence." He  was  supported  by  Sheridan, 
Grey,  and  Whitbread,  and  others  of  the 
extrame  liberals;  but  the  ministerB  openly 
avowed  tlieir  determination  "to  exert  a 
rigour  beyond  the  law  as  exercised  in  ordinary 
times  and  under  ordinary  circumstances." 
They  could  do  what  they  liked ;  and  in  spite 
of  this  brilliant  opposition  in  the  House,  and 
popular  indignation  outside,  the  Bill  was 
pasBed,  to  remain  in  force  during  the  life  of 
the  king,  and  till  the  and  of  the  next  Bessiou 
after  his  deaUi. 

Maj,  CoMt  Bitt.,  ToL  U.  ^  «. 

Tiaainrw,  Ths  Lord  Hioh,  flu  office 
of,  was-of  Kormim  origin.  It  does  not  seem 
at  flnt  to  have  been  considered  of  great  im- 
portance, the  duties  of  the  king's  treasurer 
consisting  in  keeping  the  royal  treasure  at 
Winchester,  and,  as  a  member  of  the  ex- 
chequer at  Westminster,  in  receiving  the 
accounts  of  the  aherifis.  The  office  was  held 
by  sevoral  eccleeiastii's,  among  whom  were 
Nigel  of  Ely  and  his  son,  Richard  Fitz-Neal. 
Under  the  Norman  kings  it  had  no  separate 
judicial  powers,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
extinction  of  the  office  of  justiciar  that  the 
treasurer  rapidly  became  one  of  the  chief 
fnnotionaries  of  the  crown.  From  the  middle 
of  the  rngn  of  Henry  III.  we  find  the 
treasurer,  in  conjunction  with  the  newly- 
created  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  taking 
part  in  the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ex- 
chequer. He  was  now  the  third  great  officer 
of  the  crown ;  and  his  dnties,  besides  presiding 
in  the  nppw  court  of  exchequer,  ccmsiated  in 


the  cuBtody  of  the  king's  treasme,  and  (tf  the 
recOTds  deporited  there,  and  the  sppointmcnt 

of  the  oommiseioners  and  other  officers  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  royal  revenue.  The 
treasury  appears  to  have  been  first  pot  in 
commission  in  1633,  and  the  last  lord  h^ 
treasurerwas  the  Earl  of  Rochester  (1685— 87}. 
The  office  of  Fint  Lord  of  the  IVeasmr  i» 
now  held  by  the  l^ime  ABnister,  and  he  is  also 
not  tmfrequently  Chancellor  of  the  Bzcheqiwr 
as  well.  The  I^rd  High  Treasurer  of  Soot- 
land  was  created  by  James  I.  on  his  return 
from  captivity  in  England.  The  office 
was  modelled  on  the  parallel  institatioo  in 
England,  but  it  seems  to  have  acquired  man 
relative  importance,  for  in  1817  it  was  de- 
clared the  first  office  of  State.  CommiasioiMn 
of  the  treasury  were  first  appointed  in  Scot- 
land in  1641,  and  its  separate  existence  was 
abolished  at  the  Union.  A  similar  step  was 
taken  with  regard  to  Ireland  in  1816,  where 
lord  treasurers  seem  to  have  been  in  existence 
as  early  as  the  reign  <A  Henry  III. 

SlDbbs,  Srleet  Chatten,  DialofM  i$  SometmrU, 

ud  CowaL  flW..  vol.  i.  ofa.  ii.    and  roL  HL 

oh.  18|  Hirdn,  Bwlc  qf  Digmlif. 

TrMnayiie.  Akdbbv  (tf.  1663),  one  of  the 
ooospiratorB  in  Sir  Henry  Dudley's  plot  (1&56), 
had  been  Bumacted  of  brang  involvod,  ti^etiur 
with  his  brother  Edward,  in  Wyatt'a  rebelHan 
(1664)  (q.v.),  but  nothing  was  proved  against 
him.  In  1660  Trem^ne  distingraished  him- 
self at  the  siege  of  Leith;  he  was  killed  at 
Havre  at  the  same  time  as  his  twin  brother 
Nicholas,  Mr.  Fronde  caUs  him  "  the  most 
gallant  of  the  splendid  band  of  youths  who 
had  been  driven  into  exile  in  Mary's  time, 
and  had  roved  the  seas  as  {uivateen." 

Stow,  ^«mU;  AiUn.  Xnwjra  ttf  tkt  Ctmtt  ^ 

Treuohard,  John  (b.  1660,  d.  leos), 
first  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1678, 
as  member  for  l^unton.  He  brought  in 
the  first  Exclusion  BilL  He  was  imprisooed 
for  his  share  in  the  Rye  House  Oon- 
roiracy,  and  was  a  Tigorons  supporter  of 
the  unfortunate  invasion  of  Monmouth.  He 
escaped  to  the  Continent,  and  whs  expressly 
excepted  from  the  Bill  of  Pardon  of  1686. 
He  retomed  with  William  m. ,  and  eat  as  a 
member  of  the  Convention.  In  1693  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State.  ''Apparmt^,'* 
says  Macauhy,  "  he  was  not  trusted  wiUi  any 
of  the  greater  secrets  of  State,  hut  was  little 
more  than  a  superintendmt  of  police."  He 
displayed  great  and  perhaps  excessive  zeal  in 
the  suppression  of  tne  Jacobites.  A  general 
search  for  memben  of  that  political  per- 
suasion in  Lancashire  ftuled  in  its  effects, 
owing  to  the  betrayal  of  the  design.  IVenchard 
was  thereupon  made  the  subject  of  Intter 
pamphlet  attacks.  The  prosecutions  of  die 
arrested  men  were  complete  failures.  Hwse 
proceedings  were  severely  commented  on  by 
the  House.  Trenchard's  health  gave  way. 
and  he  died  soon  afterwards. 
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TModuurdf  John,  Ma  of  the  iaregmiig 
(I.  1669,  d.  1723),  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a 
pcditical  writer.  In  1698  he  publiahed  a 
pamphlet  entitied  Th4  Hittory  ^  SUmdimff 
Armie$,  in  support  of  Whig  doctrineii  on 
tbatBnbject.  He  was  one  of  the  conuniscdon^ 
u>pointe(l  by  Parliament  to  examine  into  the 
Inah  land  grants,  and  issued  a  most  violent 
report  on  the  subject  "  He  was,"  asys  Mac- 
aiuay,  "  by  calling  a  pamphleteer,  and  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  the  afaarpnees  of  style 
and  temper  which  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
pamphlet  is  inexcusable  in  a  State  paper." 
He  subsequently  published  a  joomal  <^ed 
the  Independent  Whif,  and  alao  Osto's  Ltttm 
(1720—23). 

Trent,  Thb  Cabi  of  thb,  1861.  The 
British  mail  steamer  Trent  left  Havana  (Nov. 
7,  1861)  for  St.  Thomas  vrith  the  maiU  for 
England,  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  with  numerous  passoigers,  indnding 
Memra.  Slidell  and  Mason,  commissioQers  for 
the  Confederate  States.  It  was  stopped  (Nov. 
8)  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bahama  Channel, 
and  about  nine  miles  from  the  island  of  Cuba, 
by  the  American  steamship  of  war  San  Jaeinto, 
Captain  Wilkes.  The  Confederate  Commis- 
rionetB  and  their  iecretarics  were  taken 
from  Uie  mail  steamer,  which  was  allowed  to 
nrooeed  on  her  voyage,  and  were  carried  to 
Xba  United  States,  were  they  wrae  imprisoned 
in  a  military  fortress.  As  soon  as  intelli- 
gence of  tfajs  occnrrence  reached  London, 
Earl  Russell,  in  a  despatch  on  Not.  30,  1861, 
aiwnming  that  the  individuals  name4  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  a  British  vessel, 
the  ship  of  a  neutral  power,  while  such  vessel 
was  pursuing  a  lawful  and  innocent  voyage, 
instructed  Lord  Lyons  to  demand  their  re- 
lease and  a  suitable  apology.  This  note 
was  supported  by  communications  from 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Kussia,  and  Italy, 
sustaining  the  views  of  the  British  govern- 
moit.  Mr.  SewBid,  the  Amerioaa  Secretery 
of  State,  justified  the  seicnie  on  the 
grounds  that  the  commissioners  were  con- 
traband of  war,  and  that  Captain  Wilkes 
was  entitled  to  seise  them  as  enemies  or 
rebels.  Be  denied  the  immunity  of  the 
lYent  as  a  packet-boat,  and  declared  that 
Captain  Wilkes  had  exercised  the  right  of 
■audi  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  H« 
omioaded,  however,  that  wilkes  was  guilty 
of  an  irregularity  in  not  sending  the  vessel 
into  on  American  port  to  be  tried  by  a 
prise  court,  and  finallv  based  his  acquiescence 
in  the  British  demand  on  considerations  con- 
nected with  the  onnplsinta  iHrerioosly  made 
the  United  States  as  to  the  impreisment 
seamen  from  their  vessels.  The  question 
was  thus  settled.  Lord  Russell,  however,  in 
a  despatch  of  Jan.  II,  1862,  exjAioitly  denied 
that  the  commissioners  could  in  any  sense  be 
described  as  contraband  of  war. 

lltsnMM,  18014;  JwMMlSsfWtr,  ISn. 


TrMUiam  Bn  Bobret  ifk  1888},  wm 
ap^inted  Chief  Jnstioe  Tg"gl»«^  in  1881. 
Hu  first  act  was  to  try  the  insurgents  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion,  and  he  performed  his  duty 
with  such  cruelty  that  no  parallel  can  be 
found  for  his  conduct  till  the  campaign  of 
Judge  Jeffreys.  He  attached  himself  to  the 
king  and  De  Vera,  and  by  his  advioe  Richard 
annulled  the  Conunisaion  of  Regency  which 
had  been  appointed  in  1386,  Tresilian  inducing 
the  judges  to  join  him  in  declaring  that  the 
commission  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  of 
the  king.  When  ParUament  met  in  1387,  the 
barons  were  delermined  on  his  punishment ; 
he  was  deprived  of  bis  office  and  appealed  of 
treason.  He  sought  refuge  in  flight,  but  was 
captured  and  hao^ged  at  '^bum. 

Trator,  Sut  Jonx  (b.  1633,  d.  1717),  was, 
says  Macaulay,  **  bred  half  a  pettifoeger,  and 
hfuf  a  gambler."  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1661.  He  was  a  creature  of  Judge  Jeffreys', 
and  as  such  was  chosen  Speaker  in  168&. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  After  the  Revolution  he  was  sworn 
of  the  Privy  CounciL  He  was  employed  by 
Lord  Caennarthen  to  buy  the  votes  of  tlie 
House  <^  Commons.  He  again  became 
Speaker  in  1690,  without  oi^ioeitinL  We 
find  him  attempting  to  reconcile  the  non- 
juring  bishops  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
without  success.  He  was  subsequently  created 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
duty  he  did  not  adequately  perform  owing  to 
the  time  he  was  obliged  to  spend  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  169fi  he  was  accused 
of  corruption,  having  received  from  the  City 
of  LonJon  £1,000  for  expediting  a  local  bill. 
It  was  known  that  he  pocketed  £6,000  a  year 
beyond  his  official  salary.  In  his  place  he 
was  forced  to  pnt  the  question  and  declare  tho 
"  ayes  "  had  it.  Next  day  he  avoided  patting 
the  vote  for  his  expulsion  by  pleading  illness. 
He  was,  however,  expelled  the  Honae. 

CtoBmrn/JbiiTiMlf;  BanMt,2rM.  ^HtoOm 

Triors,  Thb  CoHMiBSioir  of,  was  es- 
tablished by  Cromwell  (March,  1654).  Crom- 
well regulated  the  Church  by  means  of  two 
ordinances,  one  of  which  established  local 
committees  to  eject  nnfit  ministers,  whilst  the 
other  estabUshed  a  central  committee  to 
examine  ministeri  newly  appointed.  The 
latter,  or  Coounission  of  Trien,  consisted  (rf 
thirty-eight  persons,  of  whom  nine  were 
laymen  and  twenty-nine  divinee,  to  whom 
four  divinee  and  one  layman  were  afterwards 
added.  Their  dnty  was  to  examine  all  future 
presentees  to  livinfifs  and  all  who  had  been 
appointed  since  April  1, 1663.  Theia  certi- 
ficate ot  fitness  was  to  be  r^arded  a*  qnali^- 
ing  candidates  fo  receive  the  ministenal 
stipend,  but  it  was  expressly  declared  that  it 
was  not  to  be  regarded  as  "any  solemn  or 
sacred  setting  apart  ttx  tho  office  of  the 
miniiby.'*  Baxter,  ttumg^  a  Fnabyterian, 
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uys,  "To  give  them  their  dse,  they  did 
abundance  good  to  the  Church."  "  They 
saved  many  a  oongregatiou  from  ignorant,' 
ungodly,  drunken  teachers."  He  goes  on  to 
add  that  they  were  too  partial  to  Independ- 
ents and  Separatists,  "  yet  so  great  was  the 
benefit  above  the  hurt  which  tfaey  brought  to 
the  Cniorch,  that  many  thoasandB  of  souls 
blessed  God  for  the  faithful  mmiBten  whom 
they  let  in." 

lCaawK,£V<^]rittM. 

Vrim,  The  Rbhonbteancb  o?  (1643),  was 
a  document  drawn  up  hy  the  Irish  Catholics, 
and  transmitted  to  the  king  through  Ormonde. 
In  it  they  complain  of  the  penal  laws  and 
disabilities  they  have  been  suffering  under 
since  the  2nd  Elizabeth,  and  also  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Justices  in  1641,  and  of 
the  threats  of  the  English  Parliament ;  they 
conclude  with  an  offer  of  10,000  men  to 
defend  the  king's  prerogative.  The  cessatioa 
soon  followed. 

Tidiii1mc^66  Dainfflia  was  an  un- 
worthy favoonte  of  thePoishwa  Bajee  Rao, 
who  lud  been  originally  a  spy.  In  1814  he 
treacherously  murdered  Qungadhur  Shastree. 
He  was  in  consequence  demanded  ^  and 
Borrendeted  after  some  delay  to  the  English 
govemmeDt  (1816).  In  IBIS  be  effected  his 
escape  from  the  f<n4  of  Tannah.  At  the  end 
of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarrie  war  be  was 
arrested,  impriioned,  and  died  in  the  fortreeti 
of  Chunar. 

TrimmArs,  Thb,  were  a  puty  of  politi- 
cians who  formed  a  third  party  in  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  about  1680, 
between  the  Whivs  and  the  Tories  as  ^ey 
came  to  be  called.  Their  leader,  Halifax, 
was  a  Trimmer  on  principle,  and  looked  upon 
the  title  as  one  of  honour.  True  to  their 
<-haracter,  they  voted  in  the  Upper  House 
against  the  Exclusion  Bill,  although  they 
were  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  Duke  of 
York. 

Halifax,  CharacUr  of  a  Trimnwr. 

Trinidad,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  was  discovered  by 
Columbus  Id  1498,  and  was  for  many  years 
used  by  &e  Spaniards  as  a  victualling  station 
for  tbsir  ships.  In  1695  it  was  attacked  by 
Sir  "Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  1676  was  ravaged 
by  the  French.  In  1783  a  free  grant  of 
land  was  promised  by  the  King  of  Spain 
to  every  Catholic  settler,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  immigration  from  other  coloniee,  the  bulk 
of  tha  new-oomers  being  Frenchmen.  In  1797 
Trinidad  wai  taken  by  a  British  foroe  under 
Sir  Balfdi  Abercromlne  uid  Admiral  Harvey, 
and  bv  tike  peace  of  1802  inland  was  con- 
firm e<l  in  the  possession  of  the  island.  Imme- 
diately after  the  occupation  by  the  British, 
numbers  of  settlers  arrived  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  ever  since  tiiat  time  the  island 
has  been  making  rapid  progrees  in  productive- 


neas.  In  1834  negro  emancipation  was  ac- 
cepted without  any  of  the  disturbances  iriiicfa 
proved  so  ruinous  to  Jamaica,  and  as  a  coa- 
sequence  Trinidad,  with  only  a  fifth  of  the 
population  of  Jamaica,  exports  about  as  mncfa 
sugar  as  that  island.  It  is  a  crown  ooLmy. 
the  administration  being  vested  in  a  govenaor, 
an  executive  conncil,  voa  a  legislative  oonndl, 
nominated  by  the  crown. 

Edwarda,  Wttt  Indit*;  B.  H.  Martin,  BritM 
ColonUa  :  Crauy,  BriXannic  Empin. 

Trinoda  Vecesaita*,  the  three- 
fold necessity  of  repairing  Inridges  fbricg-botj. 
keeping  up  loitiflcations  (burh-bot),  and  per- 
forming militan  service  (fyrdj,  was  incvm  fiml 
on  every  holder  of  land  in  Angfo-Saxoo 
times,  even  if  he  were  exempt  from  ever>' 
other  service.  The  earliest  mention  of  tli^ 
trinoda  neceeaitas  occurs  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century.    [Fbudalisv  .] 

Tripartita  Chronicle,  Thb,  is  th« 

tiUe  Ola  Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which 
he  describee  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  As  the  name  implies,  it  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  The  flnt,  entitled 
'*  Opus  Humammi."  treats  of  the  Wonderful 
Parliament  and  the  rule  of  G-Ioucester  and 
the  barons ;  the  second  part,  ^  Opus  Inferai," 
relates  the  revenge  taken  bj-  Richard  on  th«- 
Appellants ;  while  the  third,  "  Opus  in 
Christo,"  deals  with  the  deposition  of  Richard 
and  the  8ubBtituti<m  of  Henry.  It  is  written 
throug^at  with  a  strong  taas  in  favoor  of 
the  lancastrians,  Imt  contains  much  interest- 
ing infomnatitm  as  to  the  state  of  England  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Triple  Alliance,  Thb  (Jan.  23, 1G68). 
was  made,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  fd  Kir 
William  Temple  and  the  Dutch  statesman 
De  Witt,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden.  The  three  powers  bound  themselvw 
to  assist  one  anothn-  against  France,  sod 
eepecially  in  checking  the  a^iressioiis  <rf 
Ixiuis  XrV.  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Finding  himself  threatened  by  thia  powofol 
coalition,  Louia  was  compelled  in  the  wat» 
year  to  make  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(q.v.)  with  Spain,  by  which  he,  while  re- 
taining many  of  the  border  fortresses  of  tbr 
Netherlands,  gave  up  Franche-Comt^  whtdi 
he  had  also  conquered,  and  agreed  to  ntiie 
from  the  Nethenands,  while  the  Spantaids 
ceded  to  him  many  important  frontier  towna. 
The  Triple  Alliance,  however,  was  of  short 
duration,  and  was  reversed  two  year*  after- 
wards by  the  Treaty  of  Dover,  concluded 
between  England  and  France  (1670),  and 
directed  against  Holland. 

Banks,  HW.  X»9.,  utd  FnnuWfdM  6»> 
Mhicht«;  Kutin,  Il>«t.  d«  Awte«;  Cariascn. 
QfckiiM*  wm  ScfctMd«R. 

Triple  Alliance  (India)  (July  4,  1790} 
was  concluded  between  the  Company,  under 
Ijord  Comwallis'  gov6motship.tbe  Nisam*  and 
the  Peiahwa.   Its  stipulations  were  that  th<* 
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time  vowen  should  attack  Tippoo'sdommioiii, 
both  auiin^  and  after  tlie  rainB,  and  pTOaecate 
tiie  mr  vith  Ti^ur ;  that  tha  M&hnttaa  and 
Kiaun  ihoald  join  the  English,  if  required, 
with  10,000  horae,  for  which  they  were  to  be 
fully  leimbuTsed ;  that  a  British  contingent 
■honld  accompany  their  troops ;  that  all  con- 
quests should  be  equally  divided;  and  that 
none  should  make  peace  viOuntt  the  rest. 

ComwaUii.  DnpatOm;  JOU,  HUt.  of  Indta. 

Trivet,  or  TBzmH,  Kicholas  {h.  1258, 
d.  ?  1358),  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomaa  Trivet^ 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  He 
entered  tiie  Dominican  order,  and  on  his 
death-bed  attained  the  position  of  prior.  His 
Atmalea  Sex  Regain  AnglUe  (1136—1307) 
have  passed  through  several  editions,  of 
which  the  most  accessible  is  that  published 
by  the  English  Historical  Society  in  1845. 
Iliey  are  sJao  to  be  found  in  Luc  d'Achery, 
Spieilegium,  torn.  3.  The  work  is  chiefly  a 
compilation  from  different  authorities,  out 
the  latter  part  contains  some  interesting 
original  matter.  Mr.  Gairdner  says  :  "  In 
clearness  of  narrative  and  distinctness  of 
statement  it  exhiluts  a  marked  advance  upon 
the  ordinary  chronicles  of  the  time.  The 
language,  too,  is  polished  and  e^;ant." 

Trolnlower  Sota  op  (<?.P1343),  ms  a 

m<mk  of  Tynemouth,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  act  of  disobedience  was,  about  1296,  re- 
moved in  chains  to  St.  Albane,  where  he 
WAS  employed  to  continue  the  Chroniele  of 
Sithanger.  His  AnnaU  extend  from  1307  to 
1323,  and  are  valuable  as  o  on  temporary- 
authorities. 

Trokelowe'B  AnwAt  bsve  been  pabliahed  in 

the  BoUb  Series. 

Trollop,  Sib  Andskw  {d.  1461),  served 
in  the  French  wars,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses  joined  the  Duke  of 
York.  In  U69,  after  the  battle  of  Bine 
Heath,  the  combined  forces  of  York,  Salis- 
bory,  and  Warwick  assembled  at  Ludford, 
close  to  Ludlow.  Here  they  were  confronted 
by  the  king,  and  a  battle  was  inuninent,  when 
Trollop  deserted  with  a  considerable  body  of 
men  to  Henry.  His  defection  caused  the 
Yorkists  to  retreat  in  disorder.  Trollop  com- 
manded tha  van  of  the  Lancastrians  at  the 
battle  of  Towton,  where  he  waa  slain. 

Trot  (tf  Tnrriif,  Tub,  was  a  name 
given  to  a  defeat  of  flie  Covenanters  at 
Turriff  by  the  Gordons  (May,  1639). 

Troje%  Thk  Pbacb  op  (1664),  was  con- 
eluded,  after  the  surrender  of  Havre,  between 
Prance  and  England.  By  it  the  queen's 
mother  undertook  to  pay  120,000  crowns  to 
England,  free  trade  was  to  be  allowed,  and  the 
French  hostages  were  to  be  released.  The 
English  agents  were  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and 
Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

Troyos,  Thb  Trbatt  op  Qtfay  21,  1420^, 
«u  concluded  between  Henry  v.,  Charlea  VI., 


King  of  France,  and  the  Bnrgundian  part^- 
TheDaufAin  and  the  Armagnaca  were  still  in 
arms,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty. 
The  terms  agreed  upon  were  that  the  English 
king  should  cease  to  bear  the  title  of  King  of 
France ;  Henry  should  have  the  title  of 
regent  and  heir  of  France ;  Henry  promised 
to  maintain  the  French  Parliaments  in  their 
privileges,  and  to  preserve  the  privileges  of  all 
individoals,  and  all  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  of  France.  Henry  promised  to 
restore  to  the  French  king  all  cities,  castles, 
Sic,  that  had  revolted  from  him,  "being  on 
the  side  called  that  of  the  Dauphin  and  of 
Armagnac ; "  Normandy  and  aU  parts  and 
cities  conquered  by  Ring  Henry  were  to  be  re- 
stored to  France  as  soon  as  Henry  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France ;  Henry  of  England 
was  to  succeed  on  the  next  vacancy  to  the 
throne  of  France ;  the  two  crowns  were  to  be 
for  ever  united ;  each  realm  was  to  have  its 
own  laws  and  government,  and  n«ther  was 
to  be  in  any  way  snbject  to  the  other;  flnaUy,. 
Henn'  was  forthwith  to  espouse  Catherine, 
daughter  of  the  King  <A  France. 

Tmro,  Thomas  Wildb,  I<ord  {h.  1782, 
d.  1855],  was  the  son  of  an  attorney;  was 
edacated  at  St.  Paul's  School ;  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  (1817);  and 
rose  steadily  in  his  profession.  In  1820  ho 
was  enf^ed  as  one  of  the  counsel  for 
Queen  Caroline  on  her  trial.  He  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  for  Newark  (183lj ; 
lost  his  seat  in  1832 ;  but  was  returned  m 
1836,  1837,  1839.  In  1839  he  became 
Solicitor-General,  and  in  1641  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Attomey-Oeneralship,  but  re- 
tired the  same  year  with  his  party  In  1846 
he  was  again  Attorney-General,  and  in  1850 
was  made  Lord  Chancellor  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  created  a  peer.  In  1862  he  re- 
tired with  his  party.  As  Lord  Chancellor,  he 
appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
jurisdiction,  pleading,  and  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancerjr.  Their  report  recom- 
mended the  abolition  of  the  masters'  offices, 
a  measure  which  Lord  Truro  succeeded  in 
passing  though  he  had  quitted  office  at  the 
time.  SeverS  other  important  reforms  in  the 
procedure  of  the  Chancery  court  and  offices 
were  effected  by  him. 

Tudor,  Thb  Fault  op,  was  of  Weldi 

origin,  Tudor  being  probably  a  corruption  of 
Theodore.  The  first  of  the  Tudors  of  whom  we 
have  individual  knowledge  was  Owen  Tudor, 
a  gentleman  who  fought  during  the  Wars 
of  the  Boses  on  the  Lancastrian  side,  and 
who  married  Catherine  of  Vakns,  the  widow 
of  Henry  V.  By  her  he  had  two  schib,  Ed- 
mond  and  Jasper,  whom  Henry  VI.  created 
Earls  of  Bichmond  and  Pembroke.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  with  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset, 
who  was  the  heiress  of  the  illegitimate  branch 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  founded  the  for- 
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tunee  ol  the  laoe.  Ab  Boon  as  the  house  of 
York  became  unpopular,  Henry,  Earl  of 
lUchmond,  the  son  of  Edmond,  was  adopted 
by  the  party  of  the  Bed  Rose  as  the  only 
possible  candidate  for  the  throne.  When  his 
seccoid  attempt  to  gain  the  throne  was  anccew- 
ful,  Henry  became  Henry  VII.,  and  was  care- 
ful to  confirm  his  dubious  claims  by  marry- 
ing Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
and  to  rule  by  a  quasi-Parliamentary  title. 

The  character  of  Henry  VII.  is,  to  a  con> 
siderable  extent^  an  enigma.  He  seems  to 
have  been  regioded  by  im  contemporaries 
vith  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  adiuiation, 
the  former  called  ftnth  chiefly  by  the  exac- 
tions of  the  last  part  of  his  reign.  The  oen- 
ttal  fact  of  home  policy  is  t£e  systematic 
repression  of  the  old  nobility,  already  almost 
e^rminated  by  the  Wars  of  the  Koses,  and 
his  continuance  of  the  riffinu  of  personal 
government  inaugurated  by  Edward  IV. 
Abroad  he  trusted  rather  to  diplomacy  than 
to  arms,  and  the  cold  mysterious  course  of 
action  which  was  adopted  also  by  his  contem- 
poraries Louis  XI.  of  France  and  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  of  Spain,  gained  for  them  the 
title  of  "  \h.B  three  Magi."  The  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Margaret  with  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  was  an  instance  of  singular  foresight. 
SBs  other  daughter,  Mary,  after  marrying  tiie 
decrepit  Louis  Xtl.  of  France,  was  united 
with  her  old  love  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  One  of  her  daughters  was  the 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  the  heirosses  of 
the  others  married  into  the  great  houses  of 
Smnonr  and  Sfamley. 

Few  kings  have  been  more  popular  at  the 
time  of  their  accession  than  the  handsome 
and  accomplished  Henry  VIII.  His  title  was 
undisputed^  and  the  able  part  which  he  soon 
began  to  play  in  foreign  affairs  still  further 
aroused  the  national  enthusiasm.  He  showed 
ctmsiderable  ability  in  maintaining  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  by  the  aid  <Hf  Wolsey 
was  able  to  a  great  extent  to  play  off  Ger- 
many against  fVance,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  Engknd.  The  divorce  question,  with  its 
momentous  consequences,  was  the  tumine 
point  of  the  reign.  Henry,  always  swayed 
by  passion  and  impulse,  was  hurried,  Uie  nation 
apparently  silently  approving,  into  a  rupture 
with  the  papacy,  and  sweepmg  measures  of 
ecclesiastical  reform,  including  the  Act  of 
Supremacy,  and  the  destruction  of  the  old 
system  of  monasticism.  The  Church  aris- 
tocracy fell  before  him,  as  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy had  &Uen  before  his  father,  and  on 
their  ruins  roee  a  new  and  subservient  nobiUty. 
All  this  time  Henry  was  sinoerely  Catholic ; 
bis  hatred  of  Lntheraniitm,  and  tus  vigorous 
persecution  of  it  when  it  appew^  in  Eng- 
land, were  quite  consistent  with  the  pnbu- 
oation  of  the  ten  articles  of  religion. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  Henry 
was  disliked  by  his  subjects,  and  was  con- 
aoioai  of  that  iiAika.    The  ooorage  with 


which  he  Bt)U  confronted  the  fcnoidtUs 
coalition  of  the  emperor  and  the  pope  wu 
not  properly  appreciated.  Cromwell  proved  t 
more  violently  autocratic  instrument  than 
Wolsey  had  been ;  the  king  was  vexed  tif 
agxarian  revolts,  and  troubled  by  the  failure 
m  hig  mairia^  projects.  Dimog  the  lut 
years  of  his  life  he  was  occupied  chiefly  ta 
arranging  the  succession,  and  in  alternate^ 
persecuting  and  protectiiig  the  parties  of  re- 
action and  of  reform. 

The  personality  of  young  Edward,  a  acklj 
and  precodouB  hothouse  plant,  ia  of  conqiin' 
tively  little  moment  in  the  history  <d  the  home 
of  Tudor.  The  brief  reign  divides  itself  into 
two  periods ;  the  first,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  under  the  uncertain  guidance  of  the 
Protector  Somerset,  being  marked  by  the 
violent  advance  of  the  Beformation  and  tet- 
minating  in  another  agrarian  revolt;  tbe 
second  being  occupied  by  unprincipled  in- 
trigues for  the  management  of  the  succeeaoD. 
The  courage  of  Mary  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  thwarted  the  schemes  of  Korthom- 
berland,  and  the  Catholics  of  England,  cer- 
tainly a  majority  of  the  gentry,  hailed  with 
delight  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  suffered  persecution  and  sorrow  for  the 
cause.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Ihir 
did  not  b^^n  by  shedding  blood.  She  qwea 
Lady  Jane  Grey  as  long  as  she  could, 
but  her  Tudor  pride  could  brook  no  oppo«- 
tion,  and  the  popular  opposition  to  her 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  only  made  her 
the  more  bent  on  carrying  out  the  project 
By  that  miserable  arrangement  she  wreoced 
her  life.  Bet  domestio  life  was  utteriy 
blighted.  She  was  embroiled  in  a  dissidroni 
war  with  France,  and  finally  she  was  induced 
by  ber  advisers  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  reli- 
gious persecution,  which  has  since  unjiutif 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief,  and,  pohajA, 
00^,  feature  of  her  reigiL 

1%  is  impossible  here  to  gfve  more  than 
merest  general  outline  of  the  character  sod 
policy  ot  Elizabeth.  From  the  first  her  atti- 
tude to  Catholicism  was  perfectly  consistent 
With  little  real  religious  conviction,  she  w« 
opposed  to  the  papacy  from  purely  pditicsi 
motives,  and  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  ind  Um* 
formity  were  passed  solely  as  a  reply  to  tie 
denial  by  Pam  IV.  ot  her  right  to  snceeei 
Frcmi  the  same  spirit  she  acted  spverely 
towards  the  Noncot^ormists ;  the  pale  of  the 
English  Church  was  to  be  as  wide  as  f***^ 
but  no  independence  could  be  allowed  outaioe 
of  it.  In  spite  of  her  persecutions,  Eliiahe^ 
was  really  tolerant.  'ITie  whole  history  of 
ber  reign  turns  upon  tiie  religious  quenoi^ 
and  the  religious  question  in  turn  vpoo  ™ 
succession  question.  Mary  of  Scothnd  wW 
put  forward  by  Catholic  Europe  as  the  l^phj 
mist  candidate  for  the  throne,  and  Fhihp  d 
Spain,  with  the  Guises  at  his  back,  poeea  ai 
her  champion.  Elisabeth  was,  thenfne, 
forced,  lilra  her  hUbee,  even  thouf^  it 
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agaiuBt  her  vill,  to  abimdon  a  trinmung 
foreign  policy,  and  to  become  the  chief  of  the 
Protestant  cauae ;  and  yet  in  tJie  yery  crisis  of 
the  struggle  we  find  lur,  partly  from  motives 
of  paraimony,  put^  from  excess  of  caution, 
and  partly  from  Tudor  reverence  for  royal 
authority,  acting  in  disr^ard  of  her  minis- 
ters, and  Btarving  the  rebellions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Huguenots,  no  leas 
than  her  own  anuy  and  navy.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  her  struggle  with  the  great 
tide  of  events  which  was  finally  stemmed  by 
the  Armada,  she  was  &vourod  by  good  fortune 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Her  marriage 
coquetries  nearly  wrecked  the  vessel  of  state 
more  than  once,  and  her  indecision  in  dealing 
with  llary  Stuart  aggravated  a  very  grave 
crisis.  Yet,  with  all  her  faults,  Elizabeth 
is  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  aoveragoB 
ot  Englimd.  In  W  prasonal  grace  and  cul- 
ture of  character,  her  patriotism,  her  des- 
potic spirit,  which  yet  understood  so  well  the 
temper  and  the  needs  of  the  nation,  she  ex- 
emplifies the  highest  qualities  of  the  family, 
to  which,  on  the  whole,  Englishmen  of  later 
times  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  Ustorfan  of  the  grmtei  part  of  the 
Tndor  poriod  is  Kr,  Fronde,  and  tluragh  oritica 
nw  diner  h  to  Us  otnudnrioni,  Qier«  can  be 
but  ODe  opinion  ss  to  the  giaoss  ol  his  style. 
Dr.  Llngard  on  this  period  nquirss  to  be  read 
with  cautioa.  Mr.  Qreen  la  aliraja  an^eatlTe. 
Bre«er*a  Hmry  VIII.  ia  ot  neat  fanporUnM. 
Kateriala  for  independent  atnor  are  to  be  fotud 
in  Bwson,  MM  of  Hmry  ril. ;  Qalzdaer,  Mtmo- 
riala^Heitry  ¥11.;  8M»  Paper*  ditrutg  lh«  lUign 

«'  Bmry  Vlll.,  and  ProMcdtnga  of  the  Prtvy 
oiin^U  nteoord  Commisaloii),  and  C'almdart 
Hi  Staia  Pnpm  (BoUa  Series) ;  jMmal  of  Si- 
ward  ri.  (DonMt  CoUeotanea) ;  ChnmioU  of 
fihiMit  Jatu  and  Qhmm  JCarv  (Camden  Society)  t 
Boallles,  AmhtModa  m  AMM*m  ;  Hmrriagton, 
JfiiM  AnHiMas  £uryhUy  Stat*  Patwn. 

[L.  C.S.] 

Tndor,  Jaspes  (d.  H95),  created  Buke 
of  Bedford  at  Henry  VII. 'a  coronation,  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  and 
consequently  an  uncle  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Boees  he 
played  an  active  part  among  the  Lancastrian 
leaders,  and  it  was  his  defeat  at  Mortimer's 
Cross  by  Edward  IV.,  then  known  as  the 
Earl  of  March,  that  gave  Edward  the  pos- 
session of  London  and  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land at  the  same  time.  Baring  the  Yorkiut 
supremacy  Jasper  Tudor  was  an  exile.  On 
his  nephew's  overthrow  of  Richard  III.,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  royal 
forces  during  the  earlier  troubles  at  Henr)'*8 
reign,  and  illnoss  alone  prevented  his  taking 
the  leadership  during  the  Cornish  rising. 

Tndor,  Sir  Owbn  (rf.  1461),  claimed 
descent  from  Cadwaladyr,  the  last  so-called 
king  of  Britain,  but  his  origin  is  very  obscure. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  godson  of  Owen 
Glyndwr,  and  he  first  appears  in  history  as 
one  of  the  band  of  Welshmen  who,  under 
David  Gam,  fonght  at  A^ncourt.  Henry  V. 
made  him  one  of  the  squiree  of  his  body,  and 


he  held  the  same  office  to  bis  successor.  His 
handsome  person  gained  him  the  love  of 
Catherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  whom  he 
secretly  married  in  1428.  On  Catherine's 
(Wth  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  whence, 
however,  he  escaped  twice,  and  was  subse- 
quently received  into  favour  by  Henr^  VI. 
He  fought  on  the  Lancastrian  side  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  canied  to 
Hereford,  and  beheaded  there.  By  his  wife 
he  had  two  sons,  Edmund.  Earl  of  Bichmond, 
father  of  Henry  VIL,  siid  Jasper,  Earl  of 
Pembroke. 

Tolohu  Bishops,  Thb,  was  a  name 
given  to  the  creatures  of  the  B^nt  Morton, 
who  were  appointed  to  sees  in  accordance  with 
the  enactments  of  the  Leith  Convention  (Jan., 
1572)  and  the  Perth  Assembly  later  in  the 
same  year.  The  commissioners  at  Leith  were 
the  mere  dopes  and  tools  of  a  rapacious  court, 
and  a  strange,  heterogeneous  compound  of 
popery,  prelacy,  and  presbytery  was  author^ 
ised,  by  which  the  avaricious  nobility 
imagined  they  had  secured  their  long- 
chorished  design  of  obtaining  for  them- 
selves the  real  possession  ot  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  It  was  decided  (though  the 
true  nature  of  the  transaction  was  veiled 
as  far  as  possible)  that  as  much  valuable 
Church  property  could  only  be  held  by  bishops, 
prelacy  should  continue,  and  creatures  of  uie 
court  should  be  appointed,  who  were  to  pay 
for  their  promotion  by  makiug  over  large 
portions  of  their  temporalities  to  their  patron, 
whoever  he  might  be,  who  had  procured  their 
election,  llie  new  dignitaries  quickly  acquired 
the  name  of  "Tulchan"  bishopa  (from  tulchan, 
a  calTs  skin,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  was 
used  in  the  Highlands  to  induce  cows  who 
had  lost  their  calves  to  give  their  milk 
readily),  for  "the  bishop  had  the  title,  but 
my  lord  got  the  milk,  or  commoditie."  "Every 
lord,"  says  James  Melville  in  his  Diary,  "got 
a  bishopric,  and  sought  and  presented  to  the 
kirk  such  a  man  as  would  be  content  with 
least,  and  get  them  most  of  tacks,  feus,  and 
pensions." 

Cunningham,  EM.  of  (ks  Chureh  of  Seollond  ; 
Batherinffton,  Siat,  <^  tk4  Church  of  Soottand. 

Tnmuffa  and  Fonndago,  a  duty 

which,  at  nrst  fluctuating,  was  eventually 
fixed  at  3s.  on  every  tun  of  wine,  and  five 
per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported.  It  appean 
to  have  been  first  voted  by  the  Commons  in 
1308.  The  original  intention  was  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  the  protection  of  the 
merchant  navy ;  and  in  Sir  John  Forteecue's 
scheme  of  reform  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
as  dedicated  to  that  purpose.  Neverueless, 
tiie  custom  of  voting  the  duty  to  the  king  for 
life,  wldch  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Henry V., 
soon  oauBed  it  to  be  looked  upon  as  part  of 
the  royal  revenue.  Accmrdingly  sixne  indig- 
natun  wm  not  nnrauonalily  radted  in  the 
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court  when,  on  the  accession  of  Charlea  I.,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  vote  it  for  one  year 
only.  The  House  of  Lords  rejected  the  bill 
on  account  of  its  innovating  tendency,  and 
Charlea  proc^dod  to  try  and  levy  the  tax  by 
royal  anthwit^,  but  the  London  merchants 
refused  to  pay  it.  A  remonstrance  was  carried 
against  Uus  conduct  in  1629,  and,  though 
Charles  declared  that  tunnage  and  poundage 
was  what  he  would  not  give  away,  and  pro- 
rogued Parliament  in  order  to  avoid  receiving 
the  remonstnuioe,  he  waa  compelled  la  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  consent  to  an  Act  renoundng 
the  power  of  levying  the  tax  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  In  iMl  the  prero- 
gative of  levying  customs  on  merchandise 
was  abolished  by  an  Act  which  granted 
tunnage  and  poundage  for  two  months  only. 
After  the  Restoration,  tnanage  and  jnundage 
was  voted  for  life  to  Charles  II.  and  Jiaines  II., 
but  only  for  limited  periods  to  William  IIL 
In  the  reign  of  Anne  it  was  made  perpetual^ 
and  applied  to  the  diminution  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  It  was  finally  abolished  by  Pitt's 
Customs  ConaoUdation  Act  of  17&7. 

TuLStal,  CuTHHE&T  {h.  1474,  d.  15S9),  was 
made  Bishop  of  London  (1522),  and  afterwards 
of  Durham  (1524)  by  Henry  VIlI.,  who, 
after  having  employed  him  on  various  diplo- 
matic missions,  also  named  Mm  in  his  wiU  aJi 
one  of  the  council  of  executors  during  the 
minority  ot  Edward  VI.  In  1547  he  was 
exdudea  from  the  councal  for  his  opposition 
to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  a!nd  was 
shortly  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower  for  the 
same  reason,  though  the  Ostensible  charge 
against  him  was  complicity  in  the  schemes  of 
Somerset.  In  1553  he  was  released  by  Marj:, 
and  appointed  a  commissioner,  to  inquire  into 
the  condition  of  the  Protestant  bishops,  though 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  lenient  inquisitor. 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  TodbUI  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric  for  n^using  to  taks 
the  oath  of  supremacy. 

Fioude,  Htf t.  of  Eng  ;  Sharon  Tanter,  fltat. 
Xng.;  Burnet,  HUt.  of  thi  Bt/otvMion. 

Tnrkayf  Rbutions  with.  The  relatioM 
b^ween  Eng^d  and  the  earlier  Turkish  king- 
doms will  be  found  under  the  head  <rf  Crusades. 
The  dealings  between  ]<!ngland  and  the  Otto- 
man Turks  began  with  the  rcsgn  of  EliEabe'thf 
when  not  only  did  commer^al  relations  of 
some  importance  spring  up,  but  the  queen 
sought  their  assistance  against  the  Spaniards. 
In  1S79  three  merchants  (Ktrebone,  Ellis, 
and  Staple)  visited  Constantinople,  and  ob> 
tained  for  English  merchants  eqiul  privileges 
to  those  of  other  countries.  In  ldS3  Harebone 
became  Ensrlish  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  and 
Elizabeth  did  not  scruple  in  1587  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Turks  against  the  "  idolatrous 
Spaniard  and  Pope.*'  To  thetie  advances  the 
Turks  seem  to  have  made  no  answer.  Their 
State  was  already  decaying,  and  Boe,  James 
L's  envoy,  in  1622^  tells  emphatically  how  it 


had  btMK>me  "  like  an  old  body,  crazed  through 
many  vices."    During  the  seveoteenth  c«d> 
tury  a  renewal  of  vigour  gave  the  lie  to  Roe'i 
prophecy  of  speedy  disso[uti<m,  and  Puritan 
England,  on  the  whole,  looked  with  favour  on 
the  power  that  checked  the  Catholic  Austrians 
on   the  Danube,  and   bo  saved  Protestant 
Germany.  Louis  XIV.  *s  alliance  with  Turkey, 
however,  turned  things  the  other  way.  Yet 
at  the  Congress  of  Carlovitz  (1699)  the  Eng- 
lish ambassador  did  his  best  to  minimise  the 
ceeaioBs  of  TurtiA  territory,  and  Saltan 
-Achmet  III.  expressed  his  etnug  sense  of 
gratitude  for  Qie  efforts  made  by  the  Vnp-KA 
in  their  behaU.  The  general  alliance  between 
England  and  Russia  during  the  early  port  (tf 
the  eighteenth  century  involved  ub  in  some 
hostility  to  the  Turks.    The  government  of 
Qeoivelll.  protected  the  Russian  fleet,  whidi 
in  ifes  Buled  to  the  hdp  of  the  revolted 
Greeks,  and  its  acqnieacence  in.  the  partition 
of  Pol^d  implied  approval  -of  the  aggressions 
against  Turkey.  I>urtng  the  Coalition  Uinis- 
-try  Fox  acquiesced  in  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea.   At  last  Pitt  started  the  policy  of 
opposition  to  Russian  aggresrion,  and  «l 
consequent  support  to  Turkey  in  its  stnig;^ 
against  Catherine  alid  Joseph  H.    In  1807 
Duckworth's  disastrous  expedition  to  Con- 
stantinople  was  designed  to  punish  the  alliance 
of  Turkey  and  Napoleon.   After  the  close  <A 
the  Napoleonic  war,  England's  policy  has  con- 
■stantly  tended  to  suppcnt  Turkey  as  a  neces- 
sary bulwark  against  Russia,  but  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  TuAish  miagovermnent, 
and  the  impossibility  of  oordiidly  supporting 
K>  effote  a  system,  have  largely  modified  the 
general  idea  m  practice,  and  Turkey,  althoogfa 
helped,  has  never  been  really  treated  as  an 
independent  power.    The  Greek  insurrection 
nowhere  excited  more  sympathy  than  in 
England ;  yet  England,  after  NaTaiino,  drew 
back,  and,  while  giving  Greece  her  libeify, 
limited  her  power,  and  narrowed  her  frontiers. 
Similaily  in  1S32  it  hesitated  to  help  Snitan 
Hahmoud  against  Mehemet  Ali,  and  then, 
after  Russia  had  sent  a  force  aguinst  the 
rebellious  Egyptian,  jmned  with  that  power 
and  fe^ance  in  teetnuning  his  advances.  In 
1839  Snglish  support  of  Turkey,  again  at- 
tacked hy  Mehemet  and  Ibtahim,  was  more 
thorough  and  decasive.    In  1840  England, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia   joined  with 
Turkey  in  a  treat}'  dufining  the  terms  of 
their  mterventiraL    An  T^g^'fh  fie^  under 
Stopfcwd  and  Napier  bombarSed  B^pont  and 
Acre,  and  drove  Ibtahim  out  of  Syria.  In 
1854  tibe  English  joined  with  France  in  the 
Crimean  War  (q.v.)  for  the  defence  of  Turkey ; 
but  the  success  of  the  allies  could  only  poet- 
pone  the  decay  of  their  protigi.    In  1858 
England  recognised  the  practical  independ- 
ence of  Roumania ;  yet  in  1860  it  assisted  in 
maintaining  order  in  Syria  [Lbsanok  Qitbs* 
Ttowj,  and  in  1867  in  Buhabing  Crete.  In 
1877  the  ootbreak  of  Groek  iusuxrectiMU  id 
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cCMinectioa  with  a  war  between  Turkey  and 
Rusua,  again  brought  forward  the  question 
of  the  re^tion  of  England  tu  the  decaying 
8tate.  Ultimately  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  main- 
tained the  Eunmean  peace,  while  rccoonisittg 
that  the  gradual  Tec<m8titution  of  theTorki^ 
peninsula  into  autonomous  Christian  States 
u  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  question. 
From  that  time  the  alliance  of  England  and 
Turkey  may  be  regarded  as  practically  ended. 

Ciauj,  Oftfrman  Twrfct;  Ton  Haemmar,  G*- 
KhieKit  iar  Omaiun.  [T.  F.  T.] 

Turk's  Islands  and  Caioos  (or 

Keys),  which  form  part  of  the  Bahamas,  were 
separated  from  the  govemmentof  those  islands 
in  184S.  They  were  in  that  year  formed  into 
a  presidency  under  the  gorermnent  of  Jamaica, 
and  affairs  were  administered  by  a  president 
appointed  by  the  crown,  asBisted  by  a  council 
composed  of  eight  memben,  four  of  whom 
were  elected,  and  four  nominated  by  the 
crown.  In  1873  the  Turk's  Islands  were 
annexed  to  Jamaica,  and  the  goTermnent  was 
locally  vested  in  a  comnusaioner,  aanated  by 
a  legislative  council. 

TatlmxT'.  in  Staffordshire,  twenty  miles 
from  Stafford,  was  granted  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Henry  de  Ferrars,  who  built 
the  castle.  In  1322  it  was  garrisoned  against 
Edward  II.  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lon^ster, 
bat  surrendered.  In  1350  John  of  Gaunt  re- 
built the  castle  for  his  wife's  residence.  In 
1568-9  Uary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
there,  under  tiie  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews^ 
bury,  but  after  a  few  months  was  removed  to 
Wingfield,  In  1685  she  was  again  brought 
back  to  Tutbury,  in  charge  of  Sir  Amyas 
Faulet,  and  remained  there  until  her  removal 
to  Chartley.  Tutbury  was  frequently  visited 
by  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  for  tiie  latter  of 
whom  it  was  gairistnted  by  Lord  Lou^- 
borough  in  ^  Civil  War.  It  was  taken  and 
disaumtted  by  the  Parliamentary  tnx^  onder 
Breroion  (1646). 

Tw«llg«,  Stn  RoBBKT,  a  knight  of  York- 
shire, organised  a  secret  society  in  the  year 
1231,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  foreigners  into  EngU^  benefices. 
Under  his  leadership  masked  men  went  about 
the  country  seizing  the  foreign  ecclesiastics, 
pillaging  their  barns,  and  giving  the  com  to 
the  poor.  These  doings  were  opMily  connived 
at  by  many  of  the  lea^ung  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  when  Twenge  went  to  Rtnne  he  took 
with  him  letters  from  the  chief  men  in  the 
realm  remonstrating  against  the  papal  aggree- 
rion.  The  pope  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
promised  never  again  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  patrons,  but  the  promise  was  not 
k^t  long,  as  soon  afterwards  we  find  Orosse- 
teste  and  others  ccmiphdning  <A  the  number 
of  Italians  holding  benefices  in  England. 

Iyl*r,WAT,  Rebellion  OP  (1381).  Thisout- 
bteak,  the  only  spontaneous  popular  rising  on  a 


grand  scale  that  our  history  presents,  was  as 
brief  as  it  was  fierce  and  general ;  all  its  in- 
cidents lie  within  three  weoks  of  June,  1381. 
The  Tylm'  Bebellion  would  name  it  more  ac- 
curately, five  at  least  of  its  leadertt  having  been 
of  that  snnuune  and  occupation,  though  Wat 
of  Maidstone  alone  has  attained  to  nistoric 
fame.  It  has  several  singular  and  one  or  two 
inexplicable  features ;  many  and  varitd  causes 
contributed  to  it ;  many  and  varied  interests 
engaged  in  it ;  a  seemingly  sudden  and  isolated 
outburst  kindled  into  flame  a  dozen  of  shires 
with  an  ajq»roach  to  simultaneousness  possible 
only  to  concert  and  organisation ;  and  after 
blazing  furiously  and  in  apparently  irresist- 
ible might  fc«  a  week  or  two,  it  sank  into 
extinction  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  We 
catch  a  glimpse  of  an  actual  organisation  in 
the  celebrated  letter  of  John  Ball  to  the 
Commons  of  Kent.  The  force  that  produced 
the  movement  was  made  up  of  many  simplt^, 
some  of  them  opposite  to  one  another, 
exasperation  of  country  artisans  and  unskilled 
labourers  at  the  Statute  of  Labourers  and 
with  the  too  prosperous  Flemings  that  had 
been  imported,  of  city  mechanics  disabled  in 
many  directions  by  the  gilds,  of  rustics  at 
the  revival  of  claims  on  the  aerviceB  that  they 
had  deemed  obsolete,  of  the  small  fiumers  of 
Kent  with  landlords  and  lawyers,  of  disbanded 
soldiers  at  want  of  employntent,  formed  a 
social  contributicm;  discontent  stirred  by 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Lollard  agents  in 
some  places,  clerical  rage  at  alleged  wrongs 
in  others,  formed  a  rwgious;  Uie  general 
bevdrity  of  taxation  and  Uie  puiicnlar  ofBen- 
siveness  of  the  lately  imposed  poll-tax,  hatred 
of  John  of  Gaunt  with  some,  faith  in  John 
of  Gaunt  with  others,  formed  a  political. 
These  and  other  fedings  condensed  themselves 
into  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong  almost  universal 
among  the  population  that  lived  by  the  work 
of  their  hanas.  But  the  taxation  and  re- 
vival of  villenage  grievances  were  the 
strongest.  The  earliest  rushes  to  arms  were 
made  nearly  on  the  same  day  in  Kent  and 
Essex.  Starting  from  Dartford  on  June  5, 
the  Kentish  movement  had  in  a  week  made 
the  circuit  of  the  county,  and  drawn  together 
an  enormous  host  from  town  and  country. 
On  June  13  Wat  Tyler  led  this  host  into 
London,  then  entirely  defenceless.  The  in- 
stinct of  destruction  was  powerful  in  these 
men,  and  vented  itself  on  everything  'x>n- 
nected  with  what  they  most  hated.  They 
wrecked  John  of  (Jaunt  s  palace  of  the  Savoy 
and  the  house  of  the  Hospitallers  at  Clerkem- 
well,  destn^ed  Temple  Bar,  killed  eveiy 
lawyer  and  Fleming  they  could  find,  and 
burnt  every  legal  record  they  oould  lay  their 
hands  on.  Then  they  occupied  Tower  HilL 
On  the  same  day  the  men  of  Essex,  who  had 
first  risen  at  Fobbing,  and  murdered  the  Chief 
Justice  and  jurors,  appeared  at  Mile  End, 
while  the  men  of  Herti(nd8hiie  took  up  their 
position  at  Highbury.   These  were  chiefly 
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rustics,  indignant  at  present  and  prospective 
treatment.  Yet  tbeir  conduct  was  com- 
paratively free  £rom  violence.  They  de- 
muoded  (1)  the  abolition  ot  villanage,  (2)  a 
general  pardon,  (3)  liberty  to  buy  and  sell 
untolled  in  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  (4)  the 
fixing  of  the  rent  of  their  lands  at  fourpence 
an  acre.  Next  Eichard  left  the  Tower, 
met  them  at  Mile  End,  listened  to  the  tale  of 
t^eir  grievanoeg,  promised  them  all  they 
asked,  and  perniaoed  them  to  go  home. 
During  his  aDsence  the  Kentish  men  burst 
into  the  Tower,  flooded  its  rooms,  insulted 
the  king's  mother,  dragged  out  Simon  of 
Sudbury,  Primate  and  Chancellor,  Sir  Bobert 
Hales,  and  Legge,  the  farmer  of  the  poll-tax, 
and  had  their  beads  struck  off  on  Tower  HilL 
The  ensuing  night  Richard  passed  at  the 
Wardrobe;  and  next  morning  fJime  15}  he 
encountereid  the  rebels  in  Smithneld.  There, 
while  parleying  with  the  king  and  wrangling 
with  Sir  Bobert  Newton,  Tyler  was  suddenly 
smitten  down  by  "Walworth,  the  mayor,  and 
slain  by  the  king's  followers.  Hichard's 
coolness  and  tact  disarmed  the  rebels  of  the 
fury  that  rose  within  them  at  this  deed ;  he 

?ut  himself  at  their  head,  led  ihsta  to 
dlington,  and  by  granting  the  required 
liberating  charter  on  the  spot,  iaduced  them 
to  march  away  home.  Meantime  most  of  the 
other  southern  and  midland  counties  were  in 
arms,  the  nobility  and  clergy  retiring  into 
their  fortified  hotuea  and  leaving  the  open 
country  to  tiie  mercy  of  the  rebels ;  and 
murderous  deeds  were  done  in  many  places. 
But  the  insurgents  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
and  Huntingdon  met  a  redoubtable  antagonist 
in  Henry  Spencer,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
sallied  forth,  and  striking  fiercely  at  their 
roving  bands,  broke  them  in  pieces  one  by 
one,  capturing,  trying,  anil  sending  to  the 
sallows  their  most  active  leaden,  notably  the 
formidable  John  Lytstere,  whom  men  called 
King  of  the  Commons.  Before  these  decisive 
m^isures  and  the  news  of  the  doings  in 
London,  the  insorrection  quickly  subsided. 
Then  the  wwk  of  vengeance  began.  The 
charters  were  revoked — ^indeed,  the  king  had 
exceeded  his  {werwative  in  planting  them — 
and  the  courts  of  law  passed  the  autumn  in 
handing  over  wretches  to  the  hangman. 
Though  the  worst  excesses  of  the  revoU  had 
been  perpetrated  by  the  political  insurgents, 
these  were  gratified  wim  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, while  Parliament  refused  the 
really  aggrieved  and  well-behaved  msties  the 
redress  they  had  sought.  But  their  blood 
had  not  been  shed  in  vain ;  the  landlord  class, 
made  wiser  by  the  terrible  lesson,  desisted  from 
further  prosecution  of  their  claims,  and  allowed 
free  play  to  the  liberating  tendency  of  the  age. 
Llngard,  Hi»t.  ofSng. :  Bogen,  Hift.  o/FnOM ; 

TyiLdall,  William  (i.  1484,  d.  1636),  the 
translator  of  the  Bible,  was  a  student  both  at 


Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  at  the  Isttsr 
Univermty  ^obably  came  under  the  iofloeMe 
ofErasmus.  While  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
John  Walsh,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  trutslsted 
the  Ettchirution  of  Erasmus,  and  for  that,  and 
his  known  anti-clerical  views,  fell  und£rthe 
displeasure  of  the  bishop.  In  1523  he  went  to 
London  and  txied  to  obtain  assistance  for  hii 
projected  translation  of  the  Bible.  Failing  te 
do  so,  however,  he  sailed  for  Hambutg,  and 
there  printed  lu8  first  two  gospels.  Daring 
the  rest  of  his  life  he  kept  himself  for  the  most 
part  in  retirement,  in  company  with  his  friend 
Fryth,  his  headquarters  oeing  at  Antweip^ 
where  he  was  befriended  by  English  mo^ 
chants.  In  1529  the  printing  of  Lnthenui 
books  was  prohibited  by  a  tteaty  brtveoi 
Henry  YIII.  and  the  Guvemors  of  tht 
Netherlands.  At  length  he  was  seized,  at 
the  instigation  of  Henry,  when  he  west 
beyond  the  hberties  of  Antwerp,  and  was 
burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor. 
The  first  part  of  the  quarto  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  reached 
England  in  1525,  the  Pentateuch,  in  which 
he  was  asBisted  1^'  Miles  Coveidale,  in  1530, 
and  four  editions  of  his  New  Testament  wen 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534.  About  fartf 
editions  were  afterwards  published. 

Foxe,  AcU  ani  MonvmenU  ;  Fit,  Biofrcpkwil 
Dttoription  of  tA«  Editwn*  of  \\»  ama  TfiloiuKt 

^INrrOOUnalf  Kicka&o  Talbot,  Eabi  or 
{d.  luSl),  was  one  of  the  most  dissolute  ssd 
itbandoned  tA  the  persons  attached  to  Chsilei 
11. 's  court.  In  1660  he  tof>k  the  lead  m  As 
infamous  plot  to  defame  the  character  of 
Anne  Hyde.  In  1677,  after  being  engaged 
in  a  long  courso  of  de^-ious  intrigues,  he  wu 
arrested  as  a  Catholic  conspiralor,  and  Iwii- 
iahed.  In  1686,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
favour,  and  created  Earl  of  lyrccamel, 
and  the  following  year  sent  to  Ireland  u 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  now  became  the 
champion  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  west 
to  England,  and  tried  to  persuade  James 
to  rep^  the  Act  of  Settlement.  He  retomsd 
to  Ireland  in  Feb.,  1687,  as  Lord  Depofr. 
The  ma^stnicy,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the 
corporations  were  at  once  filled  with  CsUioli4 
and  the  troops  encouraged  in  aU  exoessci 
against  Protestants.  ^Vhen  the  news  of 
J^es'  flight  reached  TiTTomiel  in  1689,  he 
raised  over  100,000  men,  and  in  February 
Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  alone  held  ost 
against  him.  At  the  Boyne  he  commanded 
the  Irish  infantry.  In  1690  he  was  for 
abandoning  Limerick,  and  left  it  to  its  &te  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  snd  went  to 
France.  In  the  spring  of  1691  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  and  was  received  with  great 
respect,  though  the  Irish  had  asked  for  a  more 
energetic  leader,  and  though  it  was  known 
that  he  hated  Sarsfleld  and  St  Bntb.  Ihe 
fall  of  Athlone  was  attributed  to  his  fi- 
vouritinn  of  HaKWpll,  and  he  had  to  Istvs 
the  campand  go  to  Limuiok,   After  A^mo 
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he  wM  in  better  bvonr,  but  died  in  Aucnist, 
1691. 

;  moi7,  ContinMattm, 
Tyrell,  Sm  Jakzs  (rf.  i602),  was  popularly 
Bopposed  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  the 
youw  toiuces,  Edward  V.  and  Richard,  Buke 
of  Xorlc,  when  inqirisoned  their  uncle, 
Kichord  of  Glouceoter,  in  the  Tower.  The 
charge,  however,  is  insntBciently  supported 
by  proof,  and  was  not  brought  forward  until 
after  Tyrell's  ezecation  in  1502  as  a  confede- 
rate of  the  fagitive  £arl  of  tiuSoUc.  Tyrell 
had  been  for  some  time  employed  by  Henry  in 
the  important  pomtiou  of  Captain  of  tiuisnes. 

Tyrrel,  or  Tikel,  Sm  Waltbb,  is  gene- 
rally credited  with  having  accidentally  slain 
William  Bufus  in  the  New  Forest.  Tirel 
himself  denied  the  charge,  bnt  the  facto  that 
his  name  appeus  as  the  murderer  in  almost 
all  the  authorities  for  tiiis  period,  aad  that  he 
immediately  fled  across  sea,  seem  to  point  to 
him  as  the  actual  homicide. 


u 

TTohtred  6f  Galloway  (A  tftnw  1178),  the 
B(HL  of  Fergus,  joined  his  Mother  Gilbert  in 
revolt  against  William  the  Lion  (1174].  A 
few  months  later  he  was  murdered  by  his 
nephew  Malcolm,  at  the  instigation  of  Gilbert. 

Vdal,  JoHK  (<f.  1592),  a  Puritan  minister, 
was  tried  at  Croydon  for  tho  publication  of  a 
work  called  A  JDemomtration  of  IHaeipUne, 
which  was  alleged  to  be  "  a  libel  on  the  person 
of  the  queen,  because  it  inveighed  against 
the  govemmeni  of  the  Church  established  by 
her  authority.**  Udal  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  was  s^red  at  the  intercearitn  of  Sir 
Walter  Baldgh.  He  died  m  prison  after  his 
pardon  had  actually  been  made  out. 

NeaL  HM.  of  th«  Pvrttdiu;  Bnnist,  HW.  tf 

th«  B«/ormalwm. 

Vflb,  King  of  East  Anglia,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Wehla,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom.  From  him  the  kings  of  the  East 
Angles  were  considered  to  derive  their  descent, 
and  for  this  reason  were  called  TTflBngas. 

mttrwt,   the   son  (rf  Earl  Waltbeof, 

defeated  the  Scotch  towards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  and  thus  saved 
the  City  of  Durham  (1006).  For  this  he  was 
rewarded  with  both  the  earldom  of  Deirs  and 
Bemicia.  In  1013  he  submitted  to  King 
Swegen,  but  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year 
joined  Edmund,  only,  however,  to  submit 
once  more  to  Canute  when  that  king  gained 
the  upper  hand.  Uhtred  was,  however,  now 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  his  old  enemy 
Thnrbrand  (1016). 

JXlt,  Bishop  tA  Dorchester,  sdcoeeded 
Eadnoth  in  (he  year  1049,  much  to  the  diaguft 


of  the  Englishmen,  who  considered  him 
utterly  un&t  for  the  oGSce,  and  loathed  him  as 
a  Norman.  When  Godwin  returned  in  1062, 
he  fled,  sword  in  hand,  from  London,  ana 
crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  see.  He  is  spoken  of  as  the 
bishop    who  did  nought  bishop-like." 

Ulf,  Earx.  [d.  eirea  1025),  is  generally 
credited  with  having  been  instrumental  in 
securing  the  rise  of  Godwin,  who  married 
his  sister  Gytta.  His  wife  was  Kstrith,  Canute' 8 
sister,  but  notwithstanding  this  relaUonship, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  this  king  somewhere 
about  the  year  1025. 

Ulfcytel,  ealdorman  of  the  East  Angles, 

led  the  men  of  his  province  against  Swegen 
in  1004.  The  same  year  he  and  his  Witan 
made  peace  with  the  mvaders,  but  only  so  as 
to  gain  time.  Before  long  he  fought  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  strangers.  In  1010  he  was 
defeated  at  Ringmere,  mainly  owing  to  tk« 
treachery  of  llinrcyt^  &.X  years  later  he 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Assandun  (1016). 

Ulstor,  Thb  EnroDOit  and  Provwcb  of, 
appears  to  have  been  first  colonised,  at  an 
unknown  pniod,  by  Picts  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  great  race  movements  which  culmin- 
ated m  the  formation  of  the  over-kingship 
of  Meath  by  Tuathal  [Meatk],  affected  the 
south  rather  than  the  north  of  Ireland ;  bnt 
about  336  a.d.  we  find  some  of  his  d^endants 
invading  Ulster  from  Meath  with  the  counte- 
nance of  the  ard-ri  (over-king),  and  winningf  (Mr 
themselves  the  land  of  Uriel.  They  were  fol- 
lowed, during  the  reign  of  Niali  "  of  the  nine 
hostages  "  (379 — 405),  by  other  cadets  of  the 
reignmg  family,  who  became  princes  of  Tyr- 
c«inel  and  Tyrone.  With  the  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick(441),  Ulster,  which  hadlagged  some- 
what betund  the  rest  of  Ireland,  received  an 
extraordinary  impetus,  and  beomie  a  centre 
whence  large  numbers  of  missionaries,  chief 
of  whom  was  St.  Columba,  issued  forth  to 
Britain  and  northern  Europe.  Ulster  offered 
a  rather  more  vig<m)us  resistance  to  the  invad> 
ing  Fingalls  and  Danes  than  did  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  and  we  And  Murtogh  O'Keill,  about 
960,  making  a  triumphant  circuit  of  Ireland. 
During  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  the  kings  of  Ulster  were 
engaged  in  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  with 
their  Munster  rivals,  and  Murtogh  0"Longli- 
lin,  of  the  bouse  of  O^eiU,  twice  succeeded  for 
a  brief  period  in  making  himself  over-king  of 
Ireland  (in  1148  and  1156).  Ulster  suffered 
little  fr^  the  first  invasion,  and  though 
Henry  granted  the  province  to  Do  Courcy, 
he  only  succeeded  in  gracing  a  strip  of  land 
near  Downpatrick.  John,  however,  resumed 
the  grant,  and  gave  it  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  De  Lacy  family,  through  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  it  passed  into  the  De 
Buig'h  family.  After  the  murdra  of  William, 
the  third  Earl  of  Ulster,  in  1383,  his  heiresa 
mnried  liooel,  Da^  of  Cilarenoe,  and  Uie 
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earldom  thus  passed  through  females  to  the 
house  of  Mortimer,  and  to  Riclvtrd,  Karl  of 
Cambridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  IV., 
■with  whom  it  became  vested  in  the  crown. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Ulster  was  prac- 
tically independent.  The  English  posses- 
nonB  were  confined  to  the  outskirts  of 
Down,  Antrim,  and  Formsnagh,  and  a  town 
or  two  in  Donegal.  The  invasion  of  the  Bruces 
in  1315  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  even 
these  paltry  districts,  and  the  O'Neills  did 
what  they  pleased  in  Ulstflr  before  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Tudors.  Under  Henry  VII.  Tur- 
lough  O'Donnell  and  Conn  O'Neill  were  dis- 
poaedtohefri«idly  tothecrown;  the  descend- 
ants of  Oie  latter  chieftain  became  Earls  of 
Tyreonnel,  while  the  former  was  made  Earl 
of  Tyrone.  When  the  first  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  doctrines  was  made,  the 
primacy  was  transferred  from  Dublin  to  Ar- 
magh, -where  the  CNeills  could  protect  it. 
The  power  of  that  laoe,  however,  was  soon  to 
be  broken.  The  earldom  of  Tyrone  was  con- 
ferred by  the  government  on  Conn's  bastard 
son  Matthew,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  legiti- 
mate son  Shane.  The  latter  was,  however, 
chosen  chief  by  the  tribe,  and  having  mur- 
dered his  brother,  maintained  his  tightB 
against  the  Lord- Lieutenant  Sussex,  pfutly 
by  arms  and  partly  by  intrigue.  For  a  while 
he  was  allowed  to  administer  Ulster  as  "  cap- 
tain of  Tyrone,"  and  used  the  opportunity  to 
oppress  the  O'Donnells  and  the  M'Donnells, 
Scottish  settlers  in  Antrim.  These  tribes 
promptly  espoused  the  side  of  the  new  lord 
deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sydney  (1586),  and  Shane, 
out-manoeuvred,  was  defeated  and  put  to 
death  by  the  M'Donnells.  The  earldom  was 
granted  to  Matthew's  son  Hugh  in  1587,  and 
he  was  soon  afterwards  placed  in  possession 
of  the  territory.  An  able  man,  he  formed  a 
coalition,  which  relied  on  Spanish  aid,  of  all 
the  northern  chiefs,  together  with  the  pre- 
tender to  the  honours  Kildare,  against  the 
English,  and  from  1 595  to  1603  he  waged  a  life 
and  death  struggle  with  the  crown,  which  ter- 
minated in  his  submission  on  honomable  terms. 
The  province  was,  however,  utterly  ruined,  and 
in  the  following  reign  he  and  his  kinsman,  the 
Earl  of  Tyreonnel,  fied  from  Ireland  in  fear  of 
the  designs  of  the  government.  Six  counties 
were  thereupon  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  the  minor  chieb  were  driven  out  on 
one  pretence  or  another,  and  James  set  to 
work  on  the  plantation  of  Ulster  (q.v.),  which 
was  made  with  scientific  precision,  and  was  in 
conseqiieni^  a  success.  Wentworth  oppressed 
Ulster  hardly  less  than  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
and  he  was  especially  severe  on  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  With  the  ootbroak  of  the 
rebellion  of  1641,  Catholic  Ulster  at  once 
sprang  to  arms  under  the  brutal  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill,  who  was  afterwards  superseded  by 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  a  trained  soldier.  The 
latter  in  1645  gained  a  considerable  victory 
over  Hunroe,  but  the  Irish  parties  b^n 


quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  CnnuwelTs 
work  was  easy.    After  the  massacre  of  Dro- 
gheda,  the  chief  towns  of  Ulster  surrendered 
one  after  another,  and  the  rebellion  in  that 
district  was  rapidly  stamped  out  by  Coote, 
the  Protector's  subordinate.    By  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement,  the  remaining*  Catholic 
gentry  were  traosplanted  into  Uonnao^ht, 
or  shipped  to  Barbadoes;  the  Preebytenana 
also  of  Down  and  Antrim,  who  had  shown 
Royalist  sympathies,  were  compelled  to  migrate 
toMunster.  Of  the  lands  thus  vacated  Antrim. 
Down,  and  Armagh  were  partitioned  between 
adventurers  and  soldiers,  and  tbe  rest  of 
VlBber  was  colonised  by  the  soldier*,  who 
were  allowed  to  remain  practically  ondis- 
turbed  after  tbe  Restoration,  though  the 
Presbyterians  suffered  considerable  persecn- 
tion  under  the  last  of  the  Stuarts.    Hence  it 
can  hardly  be  wondered  that  after  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Protestants  of  Ireland  should  hare 
chosen  Ulster  aa  the  ipot  on  whidi  to  make  a 
stand,  and  that  Londonderr)-  and  Enniskillen 
should  have  held  out  against  James.  From 
that  time  forward  Ulster  remained  distinct 
in  character  from  the  rest  of  Ireland.    It  was 
more  prosperous,  a  valuable  linen  industry 
having  been  founded  there  b^  Hngneoot 
refugees  under  William  III.,  which  a  narrow 
mercantile  policy  was  not  able  wholfy  to 
destroy,  and  which  revived  when  in  1779  the 
Volunteers  won  free  trade  for  Ireland.  It  was 
also  emphatically  Prote^nt,  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  fled  in 
large  numbers  across  the  Atlantic.   lastly  it 
was  emphatically  loyal,  though  it  was  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  turbulent  associations 
such  as  the  '^Vlliteboys,  Peep-o'-day  Boys, 
Orang^en,  and  the  tike,  and  though  Uie 
United  Irishmen  of  1798,  and  tbe  Fenians  of 
a  later  date,  drew  recruits  from  Belfast  and 
Londonderry  almost  as  freely  as  from  Cork  or 
from  Limerick.  Since  the  Union  the  condition 
of  Ulster  has  been  on  the  whole  peaceful  end 
prosperous ;  but  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  (tf 
late  years  the  Home  Role  movement  (in 
which  the  Ulster  Protestants  have  been  on 
the  nde  of  England  and  the  English  connec- 
tion),.liave  perpetuated  the  distinction  between 
it  and  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

Frr  autboritiej  aee  articles  on  C<nuiaii^t, 
I.iniiBt«r,  BjidHuDster.  Among  thoae  ecpedall; 
cnnceming  Ulater  maj  be  mentioned  VMj, 
Hitt.  of  the  Down  Survey  j  PreadergHt,  Cma- 
ii-ellian  SeUUmmt  and  Tory  War  tf  Vltt*r; 
SUirlej,  BM.  of  Uonnqhem ;  luid  Beid,  Eift.  tjf 
tKe  pTMbyterian  Ckvrch  in  Irriand. 

[L.  C.  S.] 

Ulstar,  Thb  Plantation  OF.  Thetronbles 
of  theearly  yean  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
flight  of  Tyreonnel  and  Tyrone,  and  other  re- 
bellions, had  resulted  in  the  forfeiture  of  a  very 
lai^e  part  of  Ulster  to  the  crown.  In  1608 
a  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  what 
should  be  done  with  these  large  estates,  and 
proposed  to  colonise  the  whole  district  with 
*' retired  civil  and  ndlitary  serrants,**  and 
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with  coloniflt*  from  England  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Arthur  Chichester  voold  have  left  the 
Irish  in  poeseaaion  of  their  own  territo- 
riee,  and  only  settled  the  new-comers  hero 
and  there  h^  agreement  with  them;  but 
the  commissioners  recommended  that  large 
tiaots  should  he  completely  handed  over 
to  the  colonists,  and  taken  away  from  the 
old  iBhabitanta.  In  1609  the  scheme  vas 
ready.  The  escheated  lands  were  divided 
into  portions  consisting  of  1,000,  1,600,  and 
2,000  acres,  and  each  lai^  proprietor  was 
bound  to  build  a  castle  on  his  eetate,  and  was 
forbidden  to  alienate  his  lands  to  Irishmen. 
Six  counties  were  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
— Tyrone,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Armagh — and  the  natives  were  as 
a  rule  to  be  contined  to  the  parts  assigned 
to  landholdera  of  their  own  race,  though  in 
some  cases  they  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  grounds  of  tiie  new-comers.  Qiichester, 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
these  schemes,  found  himself  in  face  of  ter- 
rible difficulties,  and  could  not  secure  that 
the  natives  should  be  treated  with  foimess 
and  consideration.  In  1610  he  visited  Ulster 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  Irish,  and 
had  to  leave  double  garrisons  behind  him  on 
his  departure.  In  1611  the  work  pogreased 
better.  The  City  ot  London  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Derry,  and  everywhere  things 
began  to  look  more  prosperous.  It  was  even 
found  possible  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
troops.  According  to  the  original  scheme, 
the  division  of  the  forfeited  lands  was  to  be 
as  followa  : — 150,000  acres  were  to  go  to  the 
English  and  Scotch  Undertakers— who  could 
have  no  Irish  tenants;  45,600  acres  to  the 
servitors  of  the  crown  in  Ireland,  with  per- 
mission to  have  either  Irish  or  En^ish 
tenants;  while  70,000  acres  were  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

&  B.  UaidiiMr,  HW.    Aif.,  iai»-«U». 

TTlster  Kasaaore,  Thb.  The  Irish 
rebellion  of  1641  began  with  a  sadden  attack 
on  the  English  settlors  in  Ulster,  and  their 
violent  expulsion  from  their  holdings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Temple, 
300,000  persons  were  destroyed  between  1641 
and  the  cessation  of  arms  in  1643,  of  whom 
150,000  perished  in  the  first  two  months. 
Garendon  states  that  40,000  or  50,000  of  the 
Engli^  Protestants  were  "murdered  before 
they  suroected  themselves  to  be  in  any  danger 
or  could  provide  for  their  defence.  Other 
contemporary  authorities  give  equally  high 
figures.  Mr.  Lecky  affinns  that  the  figure 
of  300,000  exceeds  by  nearly  a  third  the 
estimated  number  of  Protestants  in  the 
whole  island,  and  was  ctnnputed  to  be  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  Protestants 
that  were  living  outside  walled  towns  in 
which  no  massacre  took  place.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
while  denying  that  there  was  any  geneial- 
maaaacre,  or  that  the  English  were  pnt  to  the 


sword  in  a  body,  consdera  that  about  4,000 
persons  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
about  twice  that  number  perished  in  conee- 
quence  of  the  privatum  oansed  by  thur  expul- 
sion. 

8.  B.  Qaidiner.  Ht«t.  »/  Eng.,  to),  z.  ;  L«okj, 
England  m  lh«  KiglUttnlk  Cmtury,  vol.  ii. ; 
PrendergMt,  CromwtUian  StttUnMst  M  Iivlwul ; 
'  EifU>t  Export  o/th4Bi^  (kmmiaaioiiM  EUlori- 
Ml  iraniuenpU.  Hickion,  Irriwti  in  tha  StMii^ 
Umth  Ottawrg  (1884). 

ITllilMyla  Canipai^,  Tub.  A  fanatic 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  1863  among  the 
Hittana  and  other  Affghan  hill  tribes.  General 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  unsuccessful  against 
them,  and  was  badly  wounded  in  a  hatUe 
near  Umbeyla.  Sir  Hugh  Hose  then  advanced 
against  them,  and  General  Gamock  success* 
fully  assaulted  Umbeyla  and  captured  Mulka. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1863,  the  force  tetired, 
and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

Umritsir,  Thb  Trbatt  or  (April  26, 
1809),  was  concluded  between  the  East  India 
Company  and  Runjeet  Singh.  Its  provisions 
were  that  the  British  government  should 
have  no  concern  with  the  territories  and  sub- 
jects of  the  Rajah  north  of  the  Sntlej ;  and 
that  the  Rajah  should  not  commit  an^  en- 
croachments, or  suffer  any  to  be  committed, 
on  the  poBseesionB  or  rights  of  the  chiefs 
under  British  protection  south  of  it. 

Tfuderhill,  Edwabo  {d.  circa  1649), 
known  as  the  "  Hot  Gospeller,"  was  a  zealous 
Puritan,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  insor- 
gents  in  the  western  rebellion  of  1549.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  Ifewgate  by  Queen  Maty. 

TTndsrtaksrs,  Thb,  sometimes  called 
Advbntcrbrs,  were  English  gentlemen,  chiefly 
from  Devonshire,  who  undertook  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  lands  forfeited  to  the  crown  in 
Ireland,  or  of  lands  which,  though  nominally 
the  property  oi  Englishmen,  had  been  allowed 
to  fall  mto  Irish  hands.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  a  natural  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  in  Ulster,  about  the  year  1669  ;  again 
by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1676;  but  the 
result  in  both  cases  was  failure.  A  similar 
attempt  made  by  Sir  Peter  Carew  and  St, 
Leger  in  Munster,  resulted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  great  Geraldine  rebellion.  After  its  sup- 
pression the  attempt  was  renewed ;  but  this 
time  the  government  insisted  on  two  condi- 
tions, which  were  to  be  observed  by  the  Adven- 
turers ;  of  which  the  principal  were,  that 
an  English  or  Scottish  family  was  to  be 
settled  on  every  240  acres,  and  that  no 
Irish  tenants  were  to  be  admitted.  But  the 
'*  Undertakers,"  among  whom  were  Sir  W. 
Baleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser,  obser\-od 
neither  condition.  Hence  when  O'Neill'a 
revolt  broke  ont  (1696),  they  had  to  fiy.  In 
the  beginning  of  James  I.'s  reign,  however, 
they  came  back  again  in  greater  numbers. 

VndertakerS  or  1614.  When,  in  1614, 
James  I.,  crippled  by  a  debt,  which  now 
amounted  to  £680,000,  had  determined  to 
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sail  a  &eeh  Parliament,  Sir  Henry  Neville 
and  certain  others  offered  to  undertake  that 
the  Hoiise  of  Commona  then  to  be  elected 
would  grant  the  king  the  large  supplies  of 
which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  Others 
engaged  to  secure  the  return  of  mem- 
bers whose  views  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  royal  pmogatives.  Tlie  people  by 
whose  means  the  votes  of  the  House  were  to 
be  won  over  to  meet  the  royal  wishes  were 
called  by  the  name  of  Undert^ers,  but  appear 
to  have  oeen 'men  of  little  influence.  James's 
best  counsellors — Bacon,  for  example — were 
from  the  first  distrustf lU  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  king  himself,  in  hia  opening  speech,  dia- 
ownsd  nia  connection  with  the  TTndertakera. 
Again,  seven  years  later,  he  refers  to  them 
as  "  a  straflge  kind  of  beasts,  called  Under- 
taken— a  name  which  in  my  nature  I  abhor." 
B.  B.  Gatdliwr,  Sid.  ^Bag.,  UOS—lMt. 

VBiformi^,  The  FrasT  Act  of,  was 
passed  Jan.  16,  1649,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  some  of  the  bishops.  It  ordered  the  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Praytr  by  all  ministers 
on  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  stipend,  and  six 
months'  imprisonment,  with  heavier  punish- 
ment for  second  and  ttdrd  offences.  Learned 
persons  were,  however,  permitted  to  use  lAtin, 
Greek,  or  even  Hebrew  for  their  own  private 
advantage;  while  university  chapels  might 
hold  all  services  (except  the  Communion)  in 
the  same  tongue  "  for  the  further  encouraging 
of  learning.'*  It  was  this  Act  that  led  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  rebellion  in  the  West  of 
England  in  this  year. 

U.niformity,  The  Second  Act  op  (1669), 
"  prohibited,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  under 
pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the 
first  offence,  of  a  gear's  imprisonment  for 
the  second,  and  of  imprisonment  during  life 
for  the  third,  the  \ise  by  a  minister,  whether 
beneficed  or  not,  of  any  but  the  established 
liturgy ;  and  imposed  a  fine  of  one  shilling 
on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  from 
Church  on  Sundays  and  holydays."  It  also 
confirmed  the  revised  Sook  of  Common  Pruyer, 
established  by  Edward  VI.,  16S2,  and  in- 
flicted heavy  penalties  on  all  who  should 
make  a  mode  of  the  new  service,  interrupt 
the  minister,  or  have  any  other  form  used 
in  Church. 

^Blfjgmilaji  The  Third  Act  of,  was 
passed  in  1662.  This  Act,  after  declaring  that 
a  universal  agreement  in  the  matter  of  public 
worship  was  conducive  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation,  bids  all  ministers  in  churches  within 
the  realm  of  England  and  Wales,  use  the 
Book  of  Common  jyai/er,  ami  read  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers  therein.  All  parsons,  £c., 
holding  any  booefice,  were  publicly  to  read 
and  declare  their  assent  to  the  same  book  by 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  (1662),  and  if  they 
refused  were  to  be  deinived  of  their  livings. 
For  the  future  all  people  presented  to  any 


benefice  are  to  make  a  «ii«n«i-  declaiatioiL 
Every  incumbent  was  to  read  tbe  servion 
publicly  at  least  once  a  month,  under  pain  of 
a  fine  of  £6.  Every  dean,  nniveisity  reader, 
parson,  or  schoolmaster  or  private  tiitor,  ms 
to  make  declaration  as  to  the  unlawfnlneas 
of  bearing  arms  against  the  king  on  ai^ 
pretence  whatever,  and  to  deny  the  Inndiag 
force  of  the  Soleinn  Ijeagm  and  CoraiiitL 
Schoolmasters  and  tutors  were  not  to  teadi 
before  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bishop  or 
archbishop  in  whose  dioceee  they  were.  No 
one  who  had  not  been  episcopally  ordained  vu 
to  hold  a  benefice  after  St.  Bortholomew'sDsy, 
1662.  Heads  of  cdleges  and  Xectnrefa 
to  sabscribe  to  the  Tnirty.iiine  Aitidea,  and 
declare  their  assent  to  the  Sook  of  Commm 
Praffer.  In  consequence  of  this  Act  more  than 
2,000  ministers  rengned  their  {urefennents. 

ITnion.  [Pooa  Laws.] 

nnion  of  England  and  XxvlMd 

(1800).  After  the  suppreasioii  of  the  BebeOion 
of  1798,  the  Union  had  come  to  be  recognised, 
not  (mly  in  England,  but  idao  by  many  of  tbe 
Irish,  as  a  necessary  measure,  if  only  m  ordif 
to  save  Ireland  &om  itself .  But  the  interests  of 
the  country  did  not  outweigh  the  interests  of 
individuals,  and  these  latter  were  detetnuned 
nottoallowtfaeirown  interests  to  be  ovfa-looked 
in  the  general  well-being  of  the  country.  It 
at  once  became  clear  mat  the  oppositiaD  of 
interested  individuals  would  be  fatal  to  fiie 
scheme,  unless  they  were  bought  off.  Tba 
English  government  accordingly  set  about 
the  gigantic  scheme  of  purchasing  the  Iridi 
boroughs.   Seats  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
£750  each,  nor  did  the  total  sum  paid  tf 
compensatioii  for  consent  to   the  sduw 
amount  to  less  than  one  million  and  a  qoartn. 
"Peers  were  further  compensated  fw  tbo 
loss  of  their  privilege  in  the  national  connal 
by  profuse  promises  of  English  peerages,  or 
promotion  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Com- 
moners were  conciuaied  by  new  honour  and 
W  the  largesses  of  the  Aritish  govenuneot 
I^aces  were  given  or  promised;  peonoos 
multiplied ;  secret  service  money  exhaust«d.'* 
At  length,  by  this  wholesale  system  of  politieal 
jobbing,  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parlitunent 
was  obtained,  in  spite  of  a  few  patriots,  who 
still  protested  against  "the  sale  <»  the  hb^tiN 
and  free   constitution  of  Ireland."  ^  Ibo 
settlement  of  the  terms  of  the  Union  did  so' 
occupy  a  Jong  time.    "  Ireland  was  to  be 
represented  in  Parliament  by  four  spintusl 
lords  ntting  in  rotation  of   sessions,  "by 
twenty-eight  temporal  peers  elected  for  lifs 
by  the  Irish  peerage,  and  by  a  hoadica 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons."  Ilw 
pledge  to  redrees  Catholic  grievances,  whidi 
had  silenced  the  opposition  of  that  portton 
of  the  community,  had  to  wait  thirty  yew 
for    fulfilment,    owing    chiefly    to  tho 
BCTwles  of  George  m.   But  the  zeedrictioaa 
on  Irish  commerce  were  removed,  and  be 
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laws  were  adminiatared  vith  more  justice  and 
impartiality. 

Km,  Cmrt.  HuL;  StavlK^  J^t  ^  Pitti 

Vnion  of  EuKlaud  and  Scotland. 

For  a  century  after  the  union  of  the  crowns 
the  two  countries  continued  entirely  sepa- 
rate  kingdoms,  with  separate  Parliaments. 
James  I.  and  Bwxhi'b  attempt  at  legislative 
unity  had  proved  s^nally  tmfluccesaful. 
Under  Cromwell  Hbo  two  nations  had  heon 
for  a  time  united  under  one  legislature,  but 
that  union  was  severed  at  the  Restoration, 
and  Scotland  replaced  on  the  same  indepen- 
doDt  footing  as  before.  But  after  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  seal  Uiat  this  state  at  things 
could  not  continue,  and  that  as  the  two 
countries  were  now  one  in  interest  and  in 
apeedi,  they  must  also  become  one  in  law. 
"Die  wisdom  of  William  showed  him  the 
neeeeaity  of  a  complete  amalgamation  of 
his  two  kingdoms,  but  his  death  cut  short 
his  plans  for  carrying  it  out  Religious 
and  commercial  jealousies  were  stilt  fur- 
ther impediments.  The  relijnous  difficulty 
was  an  internal  obstacle  in  Scotland  itself. 
The  hatred  between  the  contending  sects  of 
Episcopacy  and  Preebyterianiam  had  been 
fostered  by  the  persecutions  of  the  Eesto- 
ration,  and  now  «ich  sect  wished  to  be  in  the 
ascendant,  and  neither  could  brook  the  tole- 
ration of  the  other.  The  commercial  difficulty 
Iny  between  the  two  countries,  and  showed 
that  tiie  old  feeling  of  hostility  between  them 
was  not  extingnidied,  and  mig^t  on  slight 
provocation  again  burst  into  flame.  The 
English  grudged  the  Scotch  the  advantages 
of  an  equal  share  of  the  trade  with  the 
cokmies,  and  the  Scotch  refused  to  besr  their 
part  of  the  national  debt.  Scotch  Act  of 
tiecurity  of  1703  showed  only  too  plainly 
the  unsatisfactory  state  <A  public  feeling. 
From  this  Act  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  the  acknowledged  heiress  of  the 
English  throne,  was  omitted,  and  the  proviso 
was  made  that  no  sommgn  of  liagland 
should  be  acknowledged  in  Scotland  without 
giving  full  security  for  the  presoratioD  of 
religious  and  bsding  liberties  of  that 
country.  Jealousy  of  their  country's  indo- 
pend«Qce  led  the  Whigs  to  make  common 
cause  witii  the  Jacobites,  and  in  case  of  the 
queen's  death  there  was  great  danger  of  both 
uniting  in  an  effort  for  Uhe  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  was  clear  that  a  union  was  the 
only  posnble  means  of  allaying  the  appre- 
hension of  a  civil  war.  That  the  nnion  was 
accomplished  so  successfully  was  due  to  the 
management  of  Somers.  The  Scotch  proposal 
that  the  union  should  be  federal  was  set  aside, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  as  the  two  nations 
had  TirtoaUy  become  one  people,  united  by 
community  of  interests,  so  they  should  now 
become  one  in  point  of  Uw,  and  as  they 
already  had  one  and  the  same  sorereiga,  so 
aiR.-38 


they  should  have  one  and  the  same  legislature. 
Conimissioners  from  both  kingdoms  were 
empowered  to  draw  up  the  Articles  of  Union, 
which  were  twenty-five  in  number.  The 
chief  provisions  of  these  articles  were  that 
on  May  1,  1707,  England  and  Scotland 
should  be  united  in  one  kingdom,  bearing  the 
name  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland  should  be  in  all  points 
the  same  as  had  been  settled  f6r  England; 
that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  one  Parliament ;  that  thenceforward 
there  should  be  community  of  rights  and 
privileges  between  the  two  kini^oms,  except 
where  otherwise  agreed  upon  by  the  Parlia- 
ment; that  all  standards  of  coin,  weights, 
and  measures  in  Scotland  should  be  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  England:  that  the  laws  of 
trade,  customs,  and  excise  should  be  the  same 
in  both  countries ;  that  all  other  laws  of 
Scotland  should  remain  unchanged,  but  with 
the  provision  that  they  might  be  altered  in 
time  to  come  at  the  discretion  of  the  united 
Parliament.  To  these  articles  was  added  an 
Act  of  Security  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Scottish  Church  and  the  four  univOTUtiee. 
This  Act  required  each  sovereign  on  his  or 
her  accession  to  take  an  oath  to  protect  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  whole  judicial  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  the  Scottish  law 
system  remained  untouched,  but  henceforward 
Mere  would  be  a  possibility  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  Scotland  was  to  be  represented  by 
forty-five  members  sent  up  by  the  Commons, 
and  sixteen  peers  elected  by  their  fellows  as 
representatives  of  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 
The  Articles  of  Union  received  the  nmd  as- 
sent, and  tlte  firwt  I^liament  of  Great  Britain 
met  Oct.  23,  1707.  A  standard,  on  whi6h 
were  blended  the  flags  of  both  nations,  the 
crosses  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  George,  which 
had  been  first  projected  by  James  VI.  under 
the  name  of  the  Union  Jack,  was  adopted  as 
the  national  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Burton,  Sid.  of  Scotland,  and  (Juwn  Awu. 

Vnited  Ir*ff^* Thb.  The  plan  on 
which  Uiis  society  was  afterwards  constituted 
was  sketched  by  Russel  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Its 
object  was  to  be  the  establishment  of  the 
"rights  of  man,"  and  correspondence  with 
the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  and  the  English 
Revolution  Society.  Reform  and  Ca^olie 
Emancipation  were  to  be  among  its  imme- 
diate objects.  On  July  14,  1790,  it  was 
organised,  but  its  first  actual  meeting  took 

tlace  at  the  Eagle  in  Dublin  on  Nov.  9. 
[amilton  Rowan  and  Wolfe  Tone  were  the 
leaders  ;  Napper  Tandy  was  secretary.  After 
the  Frendt  victories  in  179*2,  they  bmn 
openly  to  talk  of  rebellion,  and  rusea  a 
national  guard.  The  meeting  of  the  GathoHo 
Otnmnitfae  was  thooght  to  be  the  signal  of 
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war,  bat  fltz-Gibbon  doclaring  the  national 
^aard  illegal,  only  three  men  assembled 
m  defiance  of  bis  proclamation.  In  the 
north  the  society  made  much  show  in  green 
uniforms,  but  were  diaarmed  in  1793.  An 
attempt  at  a  representative  assembly  was 
foiled  b^  the  Ckmvention  Bill.  In  1704 
they  again  began  secretly  to  prepare  for 
revolt.  Theur  organisation,  now  secret,  con- 
sisted of  county  committees,  baronial  com- 
mittees, and  elementary  bodies,  with  an 
executive  directory  of  fire  members  at  their 
head.  The  heads  of  these  bodies  were  changed 
every  fortnight,  and  they  only  corresponded 
with  and  knew  of  their  superiors.  Thoy  had 
about  a  million  members,  but  the  very  per- 
fection of  their  organisation  was  its  great 
fault,  as  the  seizure  of  a  few  leaders  would 
paralyse  the  whole  body.  One  of  their  chief 
schemes  was  to  debauch  the  fidelity  of  the 
Dublin  garrison,  and  thoiuh  they  were  ua- 
snooessfttl  in  this,  the  muitia  were  almost 
entirely  theirs.  In  1796  Hoche,  whom  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  and  O'Connor  went 
to  see,  promised  them  French  help,  and 
they  boasted  at  that  time  that  they  could 
muster  200,000  men.  The  seizure  of  Keo^ 
in  Dublin,  and  of  others  in  Belfast,  however, 
pamlsrsed  them,  and  when  the  FienGh  were 
at  Bantry  the  coantry  lenuuned  quiet.  In 
1797  they  had  reorganised  themselves,  bat 
General  Lake,  by  disarming  Ulster,  again 
disabled  them.  This  last  step  was  taken 
in  consequencse  of  the  report  of  a  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  free  pardon  was  promised  to  all 
the  United  Irishmen  who  surrendered  before 
June  24.  The  Dublin  men  refused  to  rise 
at  once,  and  in  consequence  the  men  of  Ulster 
submitted.  In  1798  the  Catholics,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Dublin  committee,  pre- 
pared to  rise,  but  again  the  arrest  of  ttieir 
leaders  disconcerted  their  plans. 

Fronde,  £ttf.  m  Jr«l«wl;  XiA  <^  Gratta»i 

Vnited  Xillffdoitt*  adoption  "by 

James  I.  of  the  title  "  King  of  Great  Britain  " 
instead  of  "of  England  and  Scotland,"  was 
part  of  his  wider  plan  of  bringing  about  com- 
plete union  between  the  two  kingdoms.  As 
early  as  April,  1604,  the  English  Parliament 
was  asked  to  consent  to  the  change  of  style. 
But  fears  were  exraessed  lest  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  E^land  might  not  hold  good  in 
the  new  realm  of  Britain,  and  the  Commons 
urged  that  some  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of 
the  union  should  precede  the  assumption  of 
the  title.  James  yielded  to  tiie  oavice  of 
CecU,  and  deferred  the  change.  Bacon,  in 
Contideraliona  Tmehit^  tlt«  Union,  which  he 
laid  before  the  king  in  the  autumn,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  by 
proclamation :  "  the  two  difficultiee  ore  point 
of  honour  and  love  to  the  former  names,  and 
the  doabt  iMt  the  alteration  may  induoe  and 
involve  an  altnation  in  the  lavs  and  pcdicios 


of  the  kingdom.  Both  which,  if  yonr  ma  jetty 
shall  assume  the  style  by  proclaination  aiu 
not  by  Parliament,  are  satisfied ;  for  then  the 
usual  names  must  needs  remain  in  writs  and 
records,  the  forms  whereof  cannot  be  oltereil 
but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  so  the  point  of 
honour  satisfied.   And,  again,  your  prodana- 
tion  altereth  no  law,  and  so  the  scrapie  of  a 
tacit  or  implied  alteration  of  laws  LikewiK 
satisfied."   Accordingly  on  Oct.  20  Jamea 
issued  a  proclamation :   "  As  an  impsial 
monarchy  of  these  two  great  kingdoms  dotb 
comprehend  the  whole  island,  so  it  shall  ke^ 
in  all  ensuing  ages  the  united  deDominatioo 
of  the  invincible  monarchy  of  Ghent  Britain, 
and,  t^kerefore,  1^  the  force  of  our  royal  pn- 
ropitive  we  assume  to  ourselves  the  style 
and  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  FnuKr, 
and  Ireland   ...    to  be  used  in  aH  procla- 
mations, missives,  treatiee,  leu^uee,  dedica- 
tions,  &c. ;"  and  the  inscription  "J.  D.  G. 
Mag.  Brit.  F.  et  H.  R."  was  placed  on  the 
coinage.  Jamee  was,  however,  baulked  in  hb 
attempt  to  bring  about  union,  and  the  title 
did  nut  receive  Parliamentary  sanction  till  it 
was  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom 
England  and  Scotland  in  1707.    By  the  Act 
of  Union  (with  Irehmd),  39  ft  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  67 
(July,  1800),  the  Ungdams  of  Otoat  Biitaia 
and  Ireland  wwe  <»inBtitated  the  United 
Kingdom  vS.  Great  Britain  and  IreLand,  wbiA 
has  been  the  official  demgnation  nnoe. 

For  the  measnraa  of  James,  see  Oardte^ 
HiU.  4/  Em..  1.  177 ;  E^peddiiw,  Utun  «rf  1^ 
<tf  Biutn,  iii.  S5S.  py.  J,  A.] 

Unitod    States,    Relations  wm. 

rAMEBICAN    CoLOKtES;    AMERICAN    WaB  OF 

Indbpbndbncb  ;  AitEaiCAN  War.] 

UniTOrtities.  The  word  (MtMrnte  it 
in  Roman  Law  the  synon^  of  eolbfumt.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  originally  used  of  any 
body  of  men  whan  spoken  of  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity;  but  it  gradually  became  ap- 
propriated  to  those  guilds  or  corponticns 
titker  of  masters  or  m  scholars,  the  eailiest 
of  which  originated  in  that  great  revival  of 
intelleotaal  activity  throughout  Eurc^ 
which  b^an  at  the  end  of  tiie  eleventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Vte 
idea  of  a  university  may  be  sstd  to  have 
originated  at  Bologna,  where  a  anivemfy  of 
stndents  was  folined  in  the  coarse  of  tin 
twelfth  century.  The  schools  of  I^sdste 
their  pre-eminent  position  from  the  teadtingof 
Abeliud  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  centuty ; 
but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  sm 
organised  society  or  univend^  of  masten  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  eentory. 

OxpoBs  was  the  earliest  of  the  smvorntiM 
organised  after  the  model  of  Paris,  thoo^ 
in  the  division  (A  the  faculty  of  arts  into 
AmtraUa  (South-countrymen)  and  BcrtalM 
( North-coontrymen) ,  each  under  its  "  Proctw  " 
(who  at  the  daughter- onivenrity  of  dm- 
bridge  long  leteinad  the  naow  of  "Beete'Ot 
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there  leeniB  a  trace  of  an  earlier  organisation 
on  tike  model  of  the  two  universitieB,  each 
with  its  own  rector,  of  Ultrmtontani  and 
CUramoHtimi  at  Boli^n^  The  legend  which 
attribotiM  the  fooncUttion  of  the  University 
nil  Oxford,  koA.  «ven  of  Univenity  Collage,  to 
AUred  the  Qreat,  is  supported  only  by  oocu- 
ments  now  known  to  be  forged  or  inter- 
polated. There  is  no  trace  of  any  schools  of 
tile  smallest  reputation  at  Oxford  till  aboat 
the  year  1232,  when  the  Paria  doctor  of 
theology,  Kobert  Folleyn,  is  said  to  have 
tensht  there.  In  about  1360  the  Italian 
j  nnst  Yacarins  introduced  the  study  of  Boman 
Law.  At  the  be^r)no">S  the  foUowinff 
oentury  we  find  the  miiversity  fully  organised 
on  the  model  of  Paris,  witit  some  important 
differences.  At  Paris  the  masters  had  to 
obtain  tlieir  licence  to  teach,  or  degree,  from 
the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Oathadtal  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve. At  Oxford  the  ebancelhff  was  chosen 
by  the  masters,  but  dsrived  his  authority 
from  the  bishop  of  the  distant  see  of  Lincoln. 
He,  in  fact,  united  the  functions  of  the 
oluuicellor  and  the  rectw  at  Paris,  and 
eventually  became  more  powerful  than 
either.  He  was  from  the  first  an  ecclesiastical 
jndge  in  cases  affecting  scholars.  After  the 
peat  Town  "  and  "  Gown  "  battle  of  1209, 
in  which  three  scholars  were  hanged  by  the 
townsmen,  the  university  gained  its  first  royal 
charter  of  privil^;e,  and  its  chancellor  ob- 
tained a  cdvil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical,  jurisdiction.  YMh  of  those  san- 
guinary stree^flghts,  witii  bow  and  arrow,  or 
sword  and  dagger,  between  clerks  and  to«iu- 
folk,  which  make  op  the  history  of  medinval 
Oxford,  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  tJie  town 
and  Binne  accession  to  the  privileges  of  the 
nniversity.  The  chancellor  eventually  ac- 
quired (lubjeot  to  an  appeal  to  the  miiversity) 
cognisance  of  all  oases  in  which  a  scholar  was 
cme  party,  exuq>t  in  osaes  of  honucide  or 

The  stodenis  (who  nsnally  began  their  arts 
course  at  thirteen  or  fifteen)  at  first  lived 
sometimes  in  lodgings,  with  townsmen,  but 
usually  in  "  halls "  or  "  inns,"  which  were 
boarding-hooses  kept  Inr  a  master.  In  1249, 
William  of  Durham  left  a  legacy  to  provide 
penskms  fOr  four  Hasteis  of  Arts  studying 
theology,  a  foundation  which  developed  into 
"  University  College."  Some  time  between 
1263  and  1268,  BaUiol  College  was  founded 
for  poor  students  in  arts,  ^  John  Balliol 
and  Dervorgilla,  his  wife.  It  was,  however, 
the  tar  larger  foundation,  in  1264,  of  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Boobester,  which  really 
originated  the  Rngli^h  coll^;e  system.  The 
foundation  of  Exeter  foUow«^  in  1314,  Oriel 
(by  Edward  II.)  in  1326,  Queen's  (named  after 
Queen  Philippa  by  Robert  Eglesfield  her 
chaplain)  in  1340.  William  of  Wykeham's 
B^endid  foundation  (1386),  still  known  as 
New  College,  intzoduoes  a  new  era  in  college* 
bnildiog.  After  the  foundatitm  of  Ijncoln 


in  1427  came  All  Souls'  (1437),  and  Mag. 
dalen  in  1458,  founded,  the  former  by 
Archbishop  Chic^iele,  the  latter  by  William  of 
Waynflete,  both  Wykehamists,  and  imitatinm 
of  Wykeham.  Brasenose  was  founded  in  1609, 
Corpus  Chi^ — deragned  to  foster  the  "  New 
Learning" — by  Bishop  Fox,  in  1616.  •Christ 
Church  was  begun  under  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Collie  by  Wolsey,  and  completed 
by  Henry  VIU.  in  1646.  Trinity  (1664), 
which  oocnpiee  the  site  of  an  earlier  college 
for  Burbuu  monks,  and  St.  John's  (1655) 
are  the  oflsiM*ing  of  the  Marian  reactim: 
Jesus  (1671),  Wadbam  (1609),  and  Pembroke 
(1624)  fA.  the  Beformation.  Worcester,  on 
the  site  of  the  hall  once  occupied  by 
Gloucester  monks,  dates  from  1714.  Keble, 
founded  in  1870,  is  the  monument  of  the 
"  Oxford  movement."  The  ancient  Magdalen 
Hall  was  endowed  and  incorporated  as  Hert- 
ford College  in  1874. 

The  colleges  had  originally  been  intended 
only  OS  a  means  of  support  for  poor  scholars ; 
but  their  superior  discipline  led  to  the  practice 
of  sending  wealthier  boys  as  "  commoners," 
or  paying  boarders,  to  them.  The  Be- 
formation for  a  time  nearly  emptied  the  uni- 
versity ;  most  ot  the  halls  disappeared,  and 
the  code  of  stetutes  imposed  upon  the 
university  during  the  chancellorship  of  Laud, 
completed  its  transformation  into  a  mere 
aggregate  of  colleges,  by  giving  the  "  Heb- 
domadal Council"  of  heads  oT  houses  the 
sole  initiative  in  university  legislation. 

From  the  time  of  the  Bestoration  learning 
declined,  and  in  the  eighteenth  century 
Oxford  gradually  sank  into  a  state  <n 
intelleotnu  torpor.  The  flnt  sign  of 
reviving  life  is  the  foundation  of  "  Honour 
Schools,'*  in  classics  and  mathematics  in 
1807.  And  the  "  Oxford  movement "  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  the  intelleotnal,  as  well  as 
we  ecclesiastical,  activity  of  the  university. 
The  eta  of  University  Benmn  begins  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Boyal  Commission  of 
Inquiry  in  1850.  The  Act  of  1854  abuliBhed 
the  subscription  to  the  Articles  hitherto  re- 
quired at  matriculation  and  on  admission  to 
the  B.A.  de^rree,  and  appointed  an  executive 
commisrion  whidh  abolished  the  local  restric- 
tions <A  Bchfdaxships  and  feUowships.  The 
abolition  of  teste  for  the  higher  degrees  was 
delayed  till  1871-  The  commission  of  1877 
founded  or  augmented  professorships  at  the 
expense  of  the  colleges,  limited  the  tenure  of 
"  idle "  fellowships,  and  almost  completely 
removed  clerical  restrictions. 

The  stories  which  attribute  tiie  foundation 
of  Cambhidob  to  CflUtaber,  a  mytiiioal  Spanish 
prince,  or  to  Bigebert,  King  of  the  East 
Angles  in  the  seventh  century,  are  among 
the  stupidest  of  historical  fabrications.  The 
first  authentic  notice  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat  of 
learning  is  in  1209,  when  some  of  the  studente 
who  left  Oxford,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbances of  that  year,  established  tiumselveB 
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at  Cambridge.  In  1229  came  an  immifpntion 
of  students  who  had  left  Paris  on  account  of 
the  great  quarrel  of  that  university  with  the 
Friars.  To  this  year  belongs  the  first  legal 
recognitioa  of  the  university  and  its  chan- 
cellor. It  now  sppean  to  be  organiaed  after 
the  model  of  Oxf  ora. 

The  history  of  mediteval  Cambridge  is 
marked  by  the  same  struggle  for  independence 
against  the  bishop,  and  the  same  sanguinaiy 
street-fights  between  "  Town  "  and  "  Gown," 
or  Nort^  and  South,  as  that  of  Oxford,  and 
the  chancellor  gradually  acquired  nearly  the 
same_  jurisdictioo  as  at  Oxford.  The  ez> 
emption  of  the  uniTendty  from  the  juris* 
diotim  of  the  bishop  and  of  tiie  metrtniolitan 
was  not,  however,  fully  established  till  1434. 
The  statutes  by  which  the  university  has  been 
nominally  governed  down  to  the  present  cen- 
tury were  imp(wed  upon  it  by  royal  authority 
in  1570,  chiefly  through  the  iufiuenoe  of  Whit- 
gift,  then  Master  of  Trinity.  They  Tirtoally 
destroyed  the  democratic  govemmoitof  the 
masters  by  the  large  powers  which  they 
conferred  upon  the  heads  of  colleges. 

In  medieeval  times  Cambridge  had  never 
enjoyed  the  European  celebrity  of  Oxford; 
but  the  English  Reformation  waa  a  Cam- 
bridge moTement.  From  that  time,  but 
still  more  conspicuously  after  the  Restora- 
tion, to  the  present  century,  the  supe- 
riority in  intellectual  activity  was,  as 
Macaulay  boasts,  "  on  the  side  of  the  less 
aadent  and  less  splendid  university."  It 
was,  in  the  main,  the  impulae  given  to 
mathematical  study  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
long  resident  in  the  university  as  Fellow 
of  Trinity  and  Frofessm-  of  Mathematics, 
which  saved  Cambridge  from  the  stag- 
nation of  eighteenth-century  Oxford,  Tlie 
lists  of  the  Mathematical  "  Tripos  "  date  from 
1747.  The  Classical  Tripos  was  founded  in 
1824. 

The  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Peterhouse, 
was  founded  by  Hugh  Baleham,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  in  the  year  1267,  upiHi  the  model  n 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  the  rule  of  Mertcn 
being  constantly  appealed  to  in  the  statutes. 
Mtchaelhouse  {now  extinct)  was  founded  in 
1324,  Clare  in  1326,  the  King's  Hall  by 
Edward  lU.  in  1327,  Pembroke  in  1347, 
Oonville  (caUed  Gkinville  and  Caios  since  its 
refoundation  by  Dr.  Caius  in  1568}  in  1348, 
Trinity  Hall  in  1350,  Corpus  Chriati  by  the 
Cambridge  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  of 
St.  Mary  in  1352.  King's  was  founded  in 
1441  by  Henry  VI.,  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  suppressed  "alien  Priories."  Queens* 
owes  its  origin  (1448)  to  his  consort,  Har< 
garet  of  Anjou,  beii^;  re-founded  in  14Q6 
by  Elizabeth  Widville,  consort  of  Edward 
iV.  St.  Catherine's  was  founded  in  1473; 
Jesus  in  1496;  Christ's  (incorporating  an 
earlier  coUepe  for  ti-aining  Bchoolmasters 
called  Ood  s  House)  in  1606;  St.  John's,  on 
the  lite  of  the  snppnned  Hos^tal  of  St 


John,  in  1511  ;  Magdalene  in  1519.  Tniti^ 
College  (from  its  foundation  the  leading 
college  in  the  Unirarsity)  was  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1646,  on  the  site  of  tb« 
suppressed  Michoelhouse  and  King's  HiU. 
Emmanuel  was  founded  by  a  Puritan  m 
1584 ;  Sidney  Sussex  dates  from  1698,  Down- 
ing from  1800.  Selwyn  hsa  recently  bees 
added  to  the  list  of  Cambridge  collies.  Tbe 
legislation  of  I860,  1866,  1871.  uuT  1877,  in 
regard  to  Cambridge,  has  beed  similar  to  thtt 
in  regard  to  Oxford. 

The  first  Soottiah  oniveraity  was  founded 
at  St.  Ahosvws,  in  1411,  by  ArchbiilK^ 
Henry  Wardlaw.  It  owed  its  existewe 
in  a  measure  to  the  seluBm  in  the  papi^,  is 
which  Scotland  adhered  to  the  French  Tvpet 
of  Avignon,  and  England  to  the  Boman  line. 
Although  exempted  from  the  obligation  of 
acknowledging  Clement  VTI.,  the  schisni 
added  to  the  nnpo^ulazity  and  consaqueat 
Ul-treatment  to  which  Scottish  students  bid 
alw^B  been  more  or  less  exposed  at  Oxfnri. 
At  St.  Andrews  tiio  bishop  and  his  sacce*- 
sors  were  appointed  chancellors.  Hie  tuad 
of  the  university,  however,  was  (as  in  all 
the  Continental  universities),  the  Loid 
Sector,  who  was  and  still  is  elected  hy  tbe 
students.  8t  8alvBt<H-*B  CoU^^  woafotuided 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1456,  that  of  St 
Leonard  iiy  the  boy-Archbislum  Stewart 
and  Prior  Hepburn,  in  1512.  These  tvo 
colleges  are  now  amalgamated.  The  founda- 
tion of  St.  Mary's  or"  New  College,"  was  begun 
by  Archbishop  James  Beaton  in  1637,  tnd 
completed  by  his  two  immediate  Bucoesson- 

The  University  of  Qlasoow  was  founded 
in  1450  bjr  Bishop  TuxnbnlL  The  buboM 
were  constitnted  chancelloaa.  AsatPuis  tae 
nniverfflty  was  divided  into  four  "  natiaDS,'' 
whose  "  Proctors  "  elected  the  Bactor.  In  tiu 
sixteenth  century  the  university  fell  into 
complete  decay.  Its  revival  dates  from  the 
appointment  of  the  accomplished  huinaDiit, 
Andrew  Melville,  to  the  uincipalship  of  the 
<*  College  of  Glawow,"  within  ttw  muTcnily, 
endowed  out  of  Church  estates  pkoed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Town  Oonncil  ay  Qnsea 
Mary.  Henceforth  the  university  and  od- 
lege  became  practically  identical.  The  pnn- 
cipalship  of  Melville  marks  the  close  of  tiu 
mediteval  or  Arwtoteliaa  period  in  Soottiili 
education.  By  him  the  study  of  Greek  and  be 
Logic  of  BamuB  were  flnt  introduced  into  tbe 
universitieB.  Classical  scholarship,  and  eqw- 
cially  Greek,  have,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  Scottish  universitieH.  The  proniineDce 
still  accorded  to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Ixigic 
in  their  ourricolnm,  remains  a  witosH  ^ 
their  medisval  origin. 

The  Universi  W  of  Abkhdbkn  was  founded  it 
1494  by  Bishop  Elphinston.  The  fonndaUonol 
Aberdeen  was  designed  to  be  a  meant  of  cin- 
lising  the  Highlands  and  educating  its  clei^- 
A  small  college,  subaequmtly  oOled  Kiiv* 
College,  wu  provided  lor      the  fofflider. 
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MariBchal  College  was  fonnded  in  1593.  Its 
awumed  power  of  ocmforhng  dogreea  was 
TecjMiiised  by  KtrUament  ia  1621. 

wnat  is  now  the  UniTeraity  of  EDmBUKOK 
has  grown  out  of  the  College  of  Edinburgh, 
founded  in  1582  by  the  Town  Council  on  the 
model  of  Calvin's  "Academy"  at  Geneva. 
The  power  of  conferring  degrees  seems  to 
hare  been  from  the  first  assumed  by  the 
college  (unless  it  was  conferred  by  some  lost 
charter),  and  was  recognised  by  Act  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1621.  The  College 
eventually  came  to  be  called  a  "  TJniversity." 
It  remained  under  the  government  of  the 
Town  Council  till  the  present  century,  but  is 
now  organised  like  the  other  Scottish  univer- 
sities, the  adminirtmtion  resting  chiefly  with 
the  professors. 

.  The  idea  of  founding  a  univerdfr^  at 
DuBHAH  dates  from  the  days  of  Oliver  (>om- 
well,  who  actually  established  a  college  there, 
which  would  have  been  erected  into  a  uni- 
versity but  for  the  opposition  of  the  two  old 
universities.  The  present  university  was 
founded  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham 
in  1831,  ineorpomted  by  royal  charter,  and 
liberally  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
capitular  estates.  There  are  two  colleges  at 
Durham,  University  College  and  Hatfield 
Hall;  and  the  Collies  of  Medicine  and 
Physical  Science  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  are 
fully  incorporated  with  the  university. 

The  University  of  London  differs  from  the 
older  English  and  Scottish  oniversities,  in 
being  a  purely  examining  bod^,  having  no 
resident  students,  and  no  teachmg  staff.  It 
examinee  and  grants  d^reee  in  arts,  science, 
laws,  and  literature,  to  m^  and  women 
students  alike.  It  was  founded  by  Royal 
Charters  and  Act  of  Parliament  in  1826. 

Victoria  University,  to  consist  of  Owens 
College,  llanchester,  and  other  colleges  in 
the  North  of  England,  received  a  royal 
charter  in  1880. 

The  University  Sdocation  Act  (Ireland) 
of  1879,  provided  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
"Queen's  University"  (founded  1660),  and 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Ro^ai  Univertity  of 
Irehm^,  which  received  its  charter  in  1880. 
Hnbor,  fiNoKih  UiUwnttiw/  Ingnun.  Mtmo- 
rteb  of  (Mori;  Ajurtm,  Mvmtmntta Aeaitntiea  ; 
atatvim  ofih*  CoU«gM  <^  (Word,  1864;  Snmrti 
«f        Svyat  Commi««i..««  o/  im  and  im ; 
J.  B.HiiIliBg«r,Hi«t»ry4t^CamMdff«;  Hoeim^nA* 
reUtlDK  to  the  historjr  ot  CamMd^e;  Demn 
pMooek,  ObMmttoM  «m  lb  Statute  of  Onm- 
hriigt,  ie. ;  Ljons,  Hiat.  f>S  St.  AadT«x» ;  Sir 
A.  Qnut,  Sory  iff  tke  ITniBmity  of  Edinburgh. 

[H.  R.] 

ITniTftni'^  Bill,  The  Ikibh.  The 
essence  of  this  measure  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1873  was,  that  the  exclusive 
connection  between  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  the  University  of  Dublin,  was  to  cease, 
and  that  that  college,  as  well  as  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Queen's  Colleges,  excepting  that  at 
Galway — which  was  to  be  dissolved  —  and 


also  several  Roman  Catholic  seminaries,  were 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  position  regarding 
the  university  as  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
college.  The  bill,  however,  was  soon  opposed 
on  all  sides,  the  Roman  Catbohc  clergy  and 
the  Dissenters  being  un&vourable  to  it,  and 
the  second  reading  was  lost  by  287  to  284. 

XJslkailt,  The  Battlb  of,  was  fought  on 

July  27,  1778,  between  the  English  and 
French  fleets.  ITie  former,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Keppel,  consisted  of  thirty  vessels  ; 
the  latter  of  thirty-two.  After  a  fight  which 
lasted  three  hours,  each  fleet  returned  to  its 
own  harbour,  without  having  captured  or 
destroyed  me  of  their  opponent's  ships. 
There  was  a  general  outcry  agtunst  so  dis- 
honourable an  engagement,  and  Keppel  at- 
tempted to  throw  the  blame  of  his  ill-anccess 
upon  his  subordinate,  Palliser,  who  recrimi- 
nated upon  his  chief.  Finally  Sir  Hugh 
Palliser  brought  definite  charges  against  the 
admiral,  and  a  court-martial  was  held,  which, 
however,  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Keppel. 
The  dispute  between  the  two  naval  officers, 
of  whom  Keppel  represented  the  Whig  Op- 
position and  Palliser  the  court  party,  was 
made  an  instrument  of  political  agitation,  and 
when  Keppel  was  acquitted,  London  was 
illuminated  for  two  nights. 

TTsshttrf  Jakes,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
a.  1580,  d.  1666),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  in  1601. 
In  1616  he  was  employed  in  drawing  up 
articles  for  the  Irish  Chnrch ;  and  five  yems 
later  was  app<nnted  Bishop  of  Heath,  from 
which  post  he  was  promoted  in  1624  to  be 
Archbishop  of  Armagh.  When  the  Irish 
Rebellion  broke  out  he  escaped  to  England, 
when  the  king  gave  him  the  bishopric  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  in  attendance  on  Charles 
L  at  Oxford,  and  from  1646  to  1664  he  was 
preacher  at  Unc(dn*s  Inn.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  His  chief  historical  work 
is  entitied  £rifannieanm  EceUtiarum  Anti' 
guilatet,  a  workof  greatlearningand  research. 

ITtrOOht,  The  Peace  or,  was  signed 
March  31,  1713.  Several  times  during  the 
War  of  Ute  Spanish  Succesnon  n^otiations' 
had  been  set  on  foot  between  England  and 
France.  In  1706,  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  Louis  suggested  a  new  partition  treaty, 
"  by  which  he  would  consent  to  acknowledge 
Queen  Anne  in  England,  to  give  the  DutDi 
the  barrier  they  demanded,  to  grant  great 
commercial  advantages  to  the  maritime 
powers,  and  to  surrender  Spain  and  the 
Indies  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  if  only  ho 
could  preserve  for  his  grandson,  Philip,  a 
kingdom  in  Italy  consisting  of  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily."  But  the  Emperor  saw  that  the 
Dutch  barrier  would  be  taken  from  the 
Spanish  domimanfl  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  from  his  son;  and  Marlborough  was 
anxious  to  comtinne  the  war  for  his  own  sake. 
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The  Dutch  were  therefore  induced  to  reject  the 
demaodfl.  In  1709,  after  the  battle  ofOuden- 
arde,  the  French  king  again  tried  to  treat  The 
allied  now  demanded  the  redgnataon  of  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  succeasion,  together  with 
the  restoration  of  Newfoundland  to  England, 
Louis  represented  that  his  giacdsoD  would 
refuse  to  be  altogether  crownlese.  Thereupon 
the  allies  demanded  that  if  Philip  would  not 
res^  Spain  within  two  month%  Louis  was 
to  pledge  himself  to  join  the  allies  in  expelling 
him  thenoe.  Next  year  the  negotiations  of  the 
pTOTioufl  year  were  resumed  at  Qertruyden- 
mug.  In  the  interval  the  French  had  fought 
and  lost  the  battle  of  Malplaquet.  The 
demands  of  the  previous  year  were  reoewed, 
but  at  length  the  English  and  Dutch  waived 
the  point  of  the  assistance  of  Louis  in 
ejecting  his  grandson.  But  the  tq^mution  of 
mvoy  and  Aoatria  rendered  general  n^tia- 
tions  impossible.  In  Jan.,  1711,  for  the  first 
time,  proposals  were  made  from  the  side  of  the 
allies.  In  Jan.,  1712,  the  congress  of  Utrecht 
opened.  By  April,  1713,  all  the  treaties  were 
signed  except  that  between  France  and  the 
Empire  and  Emperor.  In  the  course  of  1714 
they  also  were  concluded  at  Bastodt  and 
Baden.  The  terms  of  the  principal  treaties 
were :  (1)  Between  England  and  France. 
The  Protestant  succession,  through  the  house 
of  Hanover,  was  secured ;  the  Pretender  was 
to  be  compelled  to  quit  France ;  a  permanent 
severance  of  the  crowns  tit  Fnuioe  and  Spain 
was  solemnly  promised;  Newtoondland, 
Acadia,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory  were 
ceded  to  England.  (2)  The  Dutch  secured  a 
strong  fortress  barrier ;  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands were  handed  over  to  them,  and  Lille  was 
given  back  to  France.  (3)  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
secured  Sicily  and  the  title  of  king,  (4)  The 
treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  dgned  in 
July,  granted  to  England  the  possession  of 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  [Bareibu  Trsaty]  ; 
by  the  Assiento,  a  contact  signed  at  Madrid, 
the  grant  of  slave  trade  was  withdrawn  from 
Fianoe  and  given  to  England. 

Dnmont,  Rmutt  it  TnttU§;  Lecky,  Hut.  of 

iTzbridgar  The  Tbbatt  op  (Jan.  and 

Fob.,  1645),  is  the  name  given  to  the  futile 
attempts  at  an  understanding  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  king  and  the  Par- 
liament at  the  beginning  of  1645.  But  it 
was  soon  evident  that  the  demands  of  the 
Parliamentarian  party  were  too  exorbitant  to 
be  granted,  for  uiey  demanded  not  only  the 
aboution  of  episcopacy,  but  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Directory  instead  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  To  these  requirements 
they  added  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  Ireland. 
The  king  was  hy  no  means  prepared  to  go  such 
lengths,  and  after  s<Rne  three  weeks  had  been 
wasted,  it  was  once  more  seen  that  the  final 
appeal  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  sword. 


V 

Vacomagi,  Trs,  were  an  ancient  Britidk 
tribe  who  ^osKsaed  liie  country  fomiinff  the 
modem  shires  of  Banff,  Klg^n,  and  Nairn, 
with  the  east  part  of  Inverness  and  Btaemar 
in  Aberdeenshire.  They  are  mentionad  bj 
Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Dnmnonii  and 
the  Moray  Firth,  and,  according  to  ProfiFflBor 
Rhjs,  extended  "from  the  Noes  to  the  upper 
coozBO  of  the  Dee,  and  from  the  Moimj  iirth 
into  the  heart  of  PerthBhire.** 

Kbfa,  C<Uu  BntotN^ 

Vaffabonda,  Thi  Act  aoaih8t  (1704), 
empowered  all  justices  of  the  peace  to  arrest 
such  able-bodied  men  as  should  be  foond 
wandering  about  without  any  lawful  calling 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  hand 
them  over  as  recruits  to  her  Majesty's  officers. 
It  was  strongly  approved  of  by  Marlborough, 
who  hoped  thereny  to  recruit  his  army,  bat 
was  bitterly  opposed  by  Nottingham.  It  was 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  objection  felt  by  the 
Tories  towards  a  standing  army.  In  the 
Upper  House  the  bill  was  made  the  occaskm 
for  attacking  the  mean  conduct  of  Sit  Nathan 
Wright. 

V«gruU7  Acts.  Enactments  against 
vagrancy  Ix^n  with  the  Statutes  of  I«boQreni 
(the  first  in  1349),  which  aimed  at  ■ocuiing 
cheap  labour,  and  treated  the  laboorera  who 
wandered  in,  search  of  better  terms  as  crimi- 
nals. By  the  Act  of  1388 — the  origin  of  the 
English  poor  law — the  labourer  was  forbiddea 
to  leave  the  hundred  where  he  served  without 
a  passport  from  his  hundred  declaring  the 
cause  ot  his  journey.  In  1414  justioes  <a  the 
peace  were  empowered  to  recover  logitiTe 
labourers  by  writ  in  whatever  part  of  the 
country  the^  might  be,  and  were  given  soin- 
mary  jurisdiction  over  all  offences  committed 
by  them,  Tudor  l^islation  on  the  subject 
is  "  written  in  blood,"  and  marks  the  torrof 
felt  in  the  break-up  of  medinvol  society  at 
the  bands  of  vagrants  wandering  over  the 
country.  The  Act  of  1630  empowered  jostiees 
and  borough  magistrates  to  cause  able-bodied 
vngmnts  "  to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  a  cart 
naked,  and  be  beaten  with  whips  thronghont 
the  town  till  their  bodies  were  bloody."  Five 
years  later  it  was  added  that  they  were  to  be 
set  to  labour;  " mttelers,''  Tagabonds 
calling  tiiemselvet  aorving  men,  were  to  have 
their  ears  mutilated,  and  for  the  second  offence 
to  be  hanged.  By  the  Act  of  1647  the 
vagrant  was  to  be  branded,  and  given  as  a 
slave  for  two  years  to  anyone  who  asked  for 
him,  and  if  no  one  would  take  him  he  was  to 
be  sent  back  to  his  birthplace,  and  set  to  woik 
on  the  highways,  if  neoesiary  in  ehaina.  Bat 
this  was  felt  to  be  too  severe,  and  in  1649  the 
the  statute  was  repealed,  and  the  previous 
Acts  again  came  into  foroe.  The  Act  id  1607 
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ordering  Tagnmta  to  be  whifqwd,  ssnt  to 
tludr  place  oT  aettlemmit,  and  there  placed  in 
the  house  of  oorrrectioD,  and  that  of  1804, 
adding  the  branding  of  incorrigible  roguee, 
remained  in  force  tiU  1713.  The  present  law 
is  baaed  on  the  Act  of  1744  and  1824,  by 
which  the  definitions  of  rogue  and  vagabond 
have  been  widely  extended,  and  attempts 
made  to  distinguish  between  varioni  danes 
of  oSencee.  It  is  scanty  necessary  to  add 
that  imprisonment  for  short  pwiods  has  taken 
the  place  of  whipping  and  branding.  "It 
may  now  be  almost  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
situm  that  any  person  of  bad  character  who 
prowls  about,  apparently  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  rogue  and 
avagahond.** 

StephMi.  HbL  Ortm.  Um,  UL.  ch.  32. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Valenoe,  Athtbr  db  {d.  1260),  son  of 

Hugh  de  Lusignan  and  Isabella,  was  in  1250 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  unpopu- 
larity was  very  great,  both  with  the  borons 
and  the  clergy,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
England  in  1258.  His  quarrel  with  Boni- 
face of  Savoy  in  1262  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  incidents  in  his  life.  It  was  snid 
that  at  a  parting  banquet,  just  before  leaving 
England,  m  1258,  he  attempted  to  poiscm  some 
of  his  chief  opponents,  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  very  auUientic  basis, 

Talanoe,  Atlirr  db,  Eabl  op  Peh- 
HROKs  {d.  1324),  was  the  son  of  William  de 
Valence  (q.T.).  He  was  placed  by  Edward  I. 
in  command  of  the  anny  against  Bobert 
Bnice,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  him  at 
Methven,  hut  in  1307  he  was  defeated 
by  the  Scoto  at  X^udon  Hill.  Shortly  after 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mand in  Scotland,  and  became  one  of  the 
royal  minuteis.  He  was  one  of  the  Ordaineis 
(1310),  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Bannockbum  (1314).  He  strongly  opposed 
Gaveeton,  and  took  him  prisoner  at  Scar- 
borough, hut  it  was  without  his  knowledge 
that  the  favourite  was  seised  by  Warwick, 
and  beheaded  without  trial.  This  violent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Warwick  and  Lan- 
caster alienated  Pembroke,  who  then  endea- 
voured to  form  a  middle  party  between 
Lancaster  and  the  king,  and  from  May,  1318, 
to  1321  may  be  regarded  as  prime  minister. 
He  opposed  Lancaster  in  1 322,  and  was  one 
of  the  judges  before  whom  he  was  tried.  In 
1324  he  was  sent  over  to  Viance  by  the  king, 
where  he  died — murdered,  it  was  said,  by 
the  orders  of  Queen  Isabella. 

Valance,  William  db  {d.  1296),  was  the 
son  of  Hugh  de  Lusignanand  iBabella,  widow 
of  King  John,  and  consoqoently  half-brother 
to  Henry  III.,  from  whom  he  recmvod  the 
earldom  of  Pembroke.  He  made  himself 
extremely  unpopular  in  England,  and  in  1256 
was  expelled  from  the  country.  He  anbse- 
qtiently  returned,  fought  for  the  king,  and 


after  the  battle  Lewea  had  to  flee,  vluls 
his  lands  were  confiscated.  The  defeat  of  the 
harona  restored  hira  his  possessions,  and  he 
subsequently  received  la^  gtants  (tf  land 

from  the  crown. 

Vulftwlift,  orVALBNTiAKA,  was  the  Roman 
name  of  the  district  between  the  Wall  of 
Severus  and  that  of  Antoninus,  and  comprised 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  Northnmberland, 
and  Cumberland.  In  369  the  country  between 
the  two  walls  was  won  back  from  the  Celtic 
tribes  by  Theodoeius,  and  given  its  new 
name,  Valentia,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Valens.  Mr.  Skene  is  inclined  to  throw  con- 
siderable doubts  upon  the  generally-accepted 
proposition  that  Yalentia  lay  between  the 
two  walls,  and  snggesta  that  it  was  in  reality 
Wales. 

Val-es-Dimw,  Thb  Battlb  or  (1047), 
was  fought  between  Duke  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, aided  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France, 
and  the  rebellious  Norman  b^ns.  William's 
victory  was  complete,  and  firmly  established 
his  power.  Val-es-Dunee,  the  scene  of  the 
battle,  is  a  broad  plain  not  far  from  Cam. 

Valstta.  La,  the  capital  of  Malta  (q.v.), 
was  besieged  from  Sept.,  1798,  to  Sept,  1800, 
by  a  force  of  Maltese  and  EngUeh,  who  were 
anxious  to  drive  the  French  out  of  tiie  island. 
After  being  reduced  to  the  reiKe  of  starvation 
the  French  garrison,  oommanaed  by  General 
Vaabois,  were  compelled  to  sortender  to 
General  Pigot. 

Vanconvar's  Islud,  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  was  in  1849  granted  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  1859  it  became 
a  crown  colony,  and  in  1866  was  incorporated 
with  British  Colnmlna  (q.v.),  whilst  five  years 
later  Qxo  whole  province  became  pan  oi  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  (q.v.).  Its  provincial 
government  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  and  consists  of  a 
lieutenant-governor,  an  executive  council,  and 
a  legislative  assembly.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  Ttctoria,  and  the  chief  sources  of  its 
wealth  are  gold  uid  coal.  The  construction 
of  the  Csnada  Faoiflo  Bailway  will  increase 
its  importuiee  and  &voar  its  develoimient  in 
no  oroinaiy  degree. 

Van  Diamen's  Land.  [Acbtkalia.] 

Taae*  Sir  Hbnbt,  thb  Elder  {b.  1589,  d. 
1664),  was  employed  on  diplomatic  business 
by  Charles  I.,  and  subsequently  became 
treasurer  of  the  royal  household.  In  (639 
he  was  appointed  Seoetfuy  of  State,  through 
the  queen's  influence.  He  was  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  Strafford,  and  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  his  convictioii.  He  held  his 
secretaryship  till  Nov.,  1641,  though  be  de> 
cidedly  incUned  towards  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament,  but  retired  into  private  life 
after  being  deprived  of  his  offices.  Clarendon 

Xthat  he  was  the  last  of  the  king's  coun- 
«  who  stayed  with  AvUament,  and  that, 
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"  though  be  concurred  in  all  the  malidooB 
designs  against  the  king,  and  against  the 
Church,  he  grew  into  the  hatred  and  contempt 
of  those  who  had  made  most  use  of  him,  and 
died  in  universal  reproach." 

Vaae,  Sik  Henuy  (b.  I6I2,  d.  1662),  the  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Vaae,  Comptrollffl'  of  the  King's 
Household,  waa  educated  at  Wertminster 
School  and  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  In  1635 
he  emigrated  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  colony 
he  was  elected  governor,  but  after  a  year's 
tmnre  of  the  office  his  advocacy  of  unlimited 
religioaB  liberty  lost  him  his  post,  and  he 
returned  to  England  in  1637.  In  the  Long 
Parliament  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Boot  and  Branch  party,  and  his  evidence 
played  an  important  part  in  Strafford's  trial. 
In  July,  1643,  Vane  was  appointed  one  of  the 
<xunniiBDonera  to  negotiate  the  aUianoe  with 
Scotland,  and  it  was  by  his  skill  that  the  clauso 
"  according  to  the  Word  of  God,"  was  inserted 
in  the  Solemn  .League  and  Covenant.  In  the 
Parliament  Vane  was  recognised  throughout 
as  one  of  the  ablest  leaders  of  the  Indepen- 
dents, and  ridad  with  that  party  and  with  the 
army  against  the  Presbyterians  in  1647.  Vane 
di8U)proved  of  the  violation  of  the  Parliament 
by  nide's  Purge,and  took  no  part  in  the  king's 
trial.  He  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  Ute 
Council  of  State  of  the  Republic,  but  refused 
the  proposed  oath  approving  of  the  punishment 
of  the  king.  As  head  Gie  comnuBsion 
governing  tiie  navy,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  drawing  up  the  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Paniament,  he  played  a 
very  important  part  during  this  period ;  but 
his  persistency  in  pressing  forward  the  passing 
of  his  measure,  and  retoeing  CromwelTs  plan, 
led  the  general  to  expel  the  Romp  (1663). 
In  1666  he  wrote  a  tract  entitled  A  Healing 
QiMtim  Propounded,  proposing  the  calling  of 
a  general  convention  to  establish  a  free  con- 
stitntioQ,  for  which  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Protector's  council,  and  imprisoned  at 
Carisbrooke  for  three  months.  In  Richard 
Cromwell's  FarUament,  Vane  represented 
Whitchurch,  and  headed  the  opposition  to  the 
new  government.  When  the  restored  Rump 
quanrelled  with  the  army.  Vane  took  part 
with  the  army,  and  acted  in  the  Council  of 
State  established  by  it.  On  the  second  re- 
storation of  the  Bump,  Vane  was  punished 
by  being  expelled  from  Parliament  {Jan., 
1660),  and  relegated  to  hia  estates  in  Duriiam. 
On  the  return  of  the  king  he  was  arrested 
(July,  1660),  and  wholly  excepted  from  the 
amnesty,  though  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
Houses  should  petition  Charles  to  spare  his 
life.  After  two  years'  imprisonment  he  was 
tried  (June,  1662),  and  sentenced  to  death, 
the  king  thinking,  as  he  wrote  to  Clarendon, 
that  be  was  too  dangerous  a  man  to  live  it  he 
could  honestly  he  pat  ont  of  the  way.  He 
was  executed  on  June  14,  1662. 

Fonter,  Brjlith  StotamM.rol.  iv. ;  Clarendon, 
aw.  q/^lteJMflUm.  [C.  H.  F.] 


▼aaaattarb.  Hkmbt,  was  a  Hadiu 
civilian  selected  to  succeed  Clive  in  the 
government  of  Bengal  (1760).  He  deter- 
mined to  depose  Meer  Jaffier  aiid  place  Heer 
Cosaim  as  tniler  in  his  stead.  In  this  plui, 
however,  he  was  opposcKl  by  several  mem- 
bers of  his  council.  Hia  attempts  to  force 
revenue  r^orau  on  Keer  Coastm  ended  in  the 
massacre  of  Patna  (q.v.),  and  the  reetoration 
of  Meer  Jaffier.  Notwithstanding  the  ill- 
succees  which  attended  his  measures  g<aienllT, 
Mr.  Vansittart  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
very  good  intentions.  He  attempted  to  check 
the  illegitiDiste  tnding  which  the  Company's 
servanta  carried  an  for  their  own  braefil.  In 
1766  he  retained  to  Europe,  and  in  1760 
was  appmnted  one  <d  a  company  of  three 
"  Supcrvison  "  salt  out  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  investigation  and  re- 
form. On  ttieir  voyage  to  Uindoetan  the 
frigate  in  which  these  gentlemen  were  em- 
barked, disappeared  in  an  unaccountable  way, 
nothing  having  qyer  been  heard  of  its  unfor- 
tunate passongetaawa  that  day. 

VannilU,  Ths  Battu  or  (1068),  was 
fought  br  WiUiam  of  Normandy  a^iurt  the 
combined  forces  of  France  and  Anjon.  The 
latter  were  completely  touted,  and  shortly 
afterwards  peace  was  made.  Vaiaville  is  oa 
the  Dive,  not  fax  from  Falaise. 

Vaualafftt  is  a  word  signifying  the  con- 
dition of  feucud  dependence.  The  term  fwrno 
(from  a  Celtic  word  originally  meaning  "a 
growing  youth  ")  appears  first  in  Merovingian 
chronicles  and  charters  in  the  sense  of  an  un- 
free  person,  while  in  the  C&roliiigian  period  it 
is  used  for  a  freeman  who  has  commended  him- 
self to  some  more  powerful  person  or  corpora- 
tion. Commendaucm  was  symbolised  the 
act  of  homage,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
oath  iA  fealty.  But  at  first  the  ralatitxi  was 
a  purely  personal  one,  and  implied  no  c^iange 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land.  It  was  oauy 
when  the  beneficiary  tie,  that  relation  which 
arose  from  the  grant  of  a  benefice  with  the 
oblintion  of  service,  was  united  to  com- 
mendation that  the  status  known  in  the 
later  Middle  Ages  as  vassalage  was  perfected. 

Ft«nk  feudalism  arose  then  principally 
from  the  union  of  the  b^efidal  system  and 
commendatioD.  Though  commendation  fre- 
quently occurs  in  England,  its  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  English  nobility  by  service, 
and  of  the  semi-feudal  condition  of  things 
immediately  before  the  Conquest,  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  eotnit^uM  and  that  of  the  Engliah 
j  udicial  system.  The  word  vaana,  or  vuMiwt. 
IB  of  very  rare  occurrence  before  the  Conqupst ; 
though  as  early  as  Alfred  the  term  is  applied 
by  Asser  to  Uie  thanes  of  Somerset.  The 
Conquest  itself  univeisalised  a  feudal  tenure 
of  land  of  the  Continental  type,  and  with  the 
thing  came  the  name.  £Fjn;DAU8ii.j 

Stublw,  Cmu(.  HM.,  i.  S  «8.  98.  whore  n  so- 
eouBt  of  Conttotatol  viSMlsgs  Is  gtvea ;  Vaitx, 
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DndadU-rM/oMMifa  OMAMto  ;  Soliin,  AU. 
imiMk$Mam»-yttfamifmgi.       [W.J.  A.] 

▼ktmsost  (Fr.  Vawueur)  vu  a  amall 
landowner.  The  word  hu  oeea  varioualy 
explained  aa  signifying  a  person  next  in  dig- 
nity to  a  boron,  or  merely  a  middle-Glan  pro- 
prietor, probably  a  TavaBsour  is  correctly 
defined  as  "  a  sub-vassal  holding  a  small 
fief."  The  word  is  used  in  the  prologoe  to 
the  Canta-bmry  2Wm  in  reference  to  the 
Fnuklin. 

YeUon  Mntinr,  Tub  (Jnly,  1806). 
Vellore,  a  fortress  eighty-eight  miles  'west  of 
Madras,  had  been  selected  as  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Tippoo  (q.v.J,  Here  they  were 
treated  with  great  Uberabty  by  the  EngHah 
govemnient,  and  subjected  to  little  personal 
restraint;  but  made  ose  of  their  c^portuni- 
ties  to  foment  a  deep  spirit  of  disaffection  in 
the  native  armj^ — a  design  in  which  they 
were  greatly  aided  by  varioos  innovattons 
introdnoed  by  the  adjutant-general  into  the 
military  code.  The  8epo}rs,  for  instance,  had 
been  ftmnd^n  to  appear  on  parade  with  ear- 
rings, or  any  distinctive  marks  of  caste ;  and 
were  also  required  to  shave  the  chin  and  trim 
the  moustache  after  a  particular  model. 
These  unnecessary  orders  were  particularly 
vexations,  but  it  was  a  new  form  prescribed 
for  the  tiurban  which  gave  the  greatest  offence 
becauao  it  was  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a 
European  hat.  The  intrigues  of  the  Tippoo 
family  brought  the  affair  to  a  head,  and  the 
inaurrection  broke  out  early  in  July,  1806,  by 
the  seizure  of  the  powder  maganne  and  the 
assault  of  the  European  banacn.  The  Sepoys, 
however,  not  daring  to  face  the  English  sol- 
diers at  dose  quarters,  kept  up  a  murderous 
fire  from  a  distance  till  about  170  of  the 
English  troops  were  wounded  or  killed.  They 
then  fell  upon  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  of 
whom  thirteen  were  slain.  The  surviving 
T'lngltHh  troops,  however,  managed  to  hold  their 
position  till  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Oille^e 
irith  succour  from  Arcot.  An  inveetigatuHi 
was  then  opened,  which  succeeded  in  fixing 
the  greater  guilt  of  the  revolt  on  the  Tippoo 
family,  who  were  accordingly  removed  to 
Calcutta. 

Tenner,  Thoxas  {d.  1661),  a  wine- 
cooper  by  trade,  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
Fifth-Mtmarchy  men,  who  appeared  in  arms 
in  London  in  Jan.,  1661,  demanding  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  mmarchy  of  Christ.  Hough 
only  a  small  number,  the  fanatics  fonght  with 
great  bravery,  and  the  rising  was  not  bu[»- 
pressed  without  some  difficulty,  Veoner  and 
sixteen  others  were  executed. 

Ten,  8m  Francis  {h,  1664,  d.  1608), 
accompanied  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (q.v.)  to  the 
Ketherlanda,  and  in  1587  was  present  at  the 
defence  of  Sluys  and  Bei^n-op-Zoom,  where 
he  greatly  distinguished  hims^.  TW  years 
later  he  dbfended  the  idand  of  Yoom  a^dnit 
Hi«t.-33* 


Mansfcldt,  and  whilst  he  continued  to  fi^bA  for 
the  States  performed  many  brilliant  actims. 
In  1696  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
Cadiz,  and  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Essex  in  his  nnftntnnate  expedition  to  the 
Axores.  Towards  the  end  of  1607  he  returned 
to  the  Low  Countries  as  Governor  of  Brill, 
took  part  in  several  actions  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  defended  Ostend  against  an 
overwhelming  force.  In  1604,  on  the  con- 
clusion iA  peace  between  England  and  Spain, 
he  returned  to  London,  where  he  died. 

Tero^  SibHoracs  (d.  1666,  rf.  1635),  served 
with  his  brother,  FranciB,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
Sluys.  He  succeeded  his  broUier  in  the  com- 
mand tA  Brill  tin  that  town  was  restored  to 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1616.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  "War  ho  was  set 
at  the  head  of  the  force  destined  by  James  I. 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Palatinate,  but  on 
this  occasion  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Tilly 
at  MHunt'fim.  He  was  created  Lord  Vere  of 
Tilbury  by  Charles  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
crown,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Ordnance 
in  1629. 

Vere,  Bobsrt  db,  9ih  Earl  of  Oxford, 
1st  Marquis  of  Dublin,  and  Duke  of  Ireland 
{d.  1392),  was  one  of  Richard  II.'s  chief  fa- 
vourites and  advisers.  He  married  Fhilij^a, 
daughter  of  Ingelram  do  Coucy,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Edward  III.,  but  subsequentiy, 
having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her,  he  married 
a  German  lady,  who  had  come  over  with 
Anne  of  Bohenua  (1387).  De  Vere  quickly 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  the  youn^ 
king,  by  whom  in  1386  he  was  created  lurquiB 
of  DuUin,  receiving  as  an  appanage  the  whole 
territory  and  lordship  of  Ireland.  In  the 
next  year  he  received  the  title  of  "Dvka  td 
Ireland,  and  became  practically  the  ruler  of 
England.  His  chief  opponent  was  the  Duke 
of  Qlouoester,  who  was  actuated  more  by 
selfishness  than  uiy  desire  for  good  govern- 
ment, and  compelled  the  king  to  aeeent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  regency. 
Aner  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  the  king 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  chief  favourites  were 
appealed  of  treason.  Among  these  was  De 
Vere,  who  raised  a  small  body  of  troops,  and 
marched  against  Gloucester,  but  he  was  met 
at  Radoot Bridge  (1387)  bytheEarl<^  Derby, 
and,  finding  himself  outnumbered,  fled  to 
Ireland.  He  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  Par- 
liament, but  succeeded  in  making  good  his 
escape  to  the  Continent.  In  1389  he  succeeded 
to  the  wealth  of  his  fellow  exile,  the  Earl  of 
Paris,  but  notwithstanding  this  he  seems 
to  have  died,  if  we  may  credit  Wal^ngbam'a 
authority,  some  three  years  later  in  great 
poverty  Loo  vain.  [Bickakd  XL] 

Temenil,  The  Battle  or  (Aug.  16,1424), 
was  fonght  by  the  English,  under  t^e  Duke  of 
Bedford,  agunst  the  coinhinfid  French  and 
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Scotch  force,  commaiided  hj  Bticban,  CooBtable 
of  France.  Thewant  of  discipliueiathe  French 
army,  and  the  miaconduct  of  the  Lombard 
mercenaries,  contributed  in  no  imall  degree 
to  the  victorjr  of  the  Kngliiih.  The  Prwich 
were  completely  routed,  and  out  of  a  force  of 
18,000  left  between  4,000  and  6,000  on  the 
field.  Amongst  those  who  fell  were  the  Con- 
stable, and  t£e  Earl  of  Douglas,  while  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on  and  other  generals  were 
token  prisoners.  This  -victo^  practically 
ensured  the  supronat^  ttf  the  Fny'^b  in  the 
north  of  France.  Vemenil  is  one  (rf  the 
frontier  towni  of  Maine,  tuod  ie  not  hx  bom 
Evreux. 

Vernicoues  (or  ysincoifss),  Thb,  were 
an  ancient  British  tribe  who  inhabited  part  of 
Perthshire,  the  whole  of  Angus,  and  a  large 
vait  Eincardineshire.  According  to  Pro- 
xessra-  Bh^  they  occu  pied  Bteam,  An^nu,  and 
the  east  of  Fife,  having  for  their  chief  town 
an  unidentified  place,  Orrea.  The  same  autho- 
rity regards  this  tribe,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  being  one  with  the  later  Mieatse, 
and  considers  thorn  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
neither  Gtoidelic  nor  Brythonic,  i^,,  not 
Celtic  at  all  by  race,  but  members  (rf  the 
alKoiginal  Picts. 

Kb9m,  CM«  Britain. 

▼•num*  Edwakd,  Apmibal  (d.  18S4,  rf. 
1767),  was  the  boq  of  James  Venum  (q.v.)- 
Sntcnring  the  navy,  he  «0rTed  in  tiis  Vigo 
expedition,  and  was  captain  at  twenty-one, 
and  rear-admiral  at  twenty-four.  H!e  was 
member  of  Parliament  for  Peairhyn  and 
Portsmouth  from  1727  to  1741,  and  in  this 

r'tion  was  a  strong  opponent  of  Walpole. 
1739  ho  was  despatched  to  the  Antilles 
•with  a  fleet  to  destroy  the  Spanish  eetabliah- 
ments  there,  but  failed  in  his  attempt  to  seize 
Porto- Bello  from  an  insufficiency  of  force. 
In  1741  he  was  associated  with  Wentworth 
in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  CarUia- 
gena.  Bat  even  this  failure  did  not  destroy 
his  popularity  at  home,  where  he  was  elected 
for  three  boroughs  at  once,  and  continaed  to 
take  part  in  politics  for  some  yean  afterwBidB. 
Stuibope,  EliL  tfBmglmd. 
▼enion,  James  {Jt.  1708),  was  a  Whig 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  In 
Dec.,  1697,  on  the  sudden  resignation  of  Sir 
William  Truinball,  he  was  elevated  from  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  to  that  of  Secretary 
ol  State,  through  the  influence  of  Shrews- 
bury (q.v.).  Soon  idterwaids,  in  conjunction 
with  Montague,  he  waa  elected  for  West- 
minster. He  attempted  in  vain  to  moderate 
the  violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Resumption  Bill,  pmpofling  that  William 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  a  third  of  the  Irish 
grants.  When  the  Partition  Treaties  wero 
discussed  he  carried  a  resolution  Uiat  the 
House  would  support  the  king,  and  even  pro- 
posed that  William  shoold  be  authorised  to 
ooaclude  alliancw.   Ontheaccconon  of  Anne 


he  was  dismissed  from  office.  He  was,  eavi 
Bauke,  "  a  pliant  Whig,  of  whom  it  wm  sud 
thai  he  knew  how  to  avoid  making  enemies 
of  these  he  was  obliged  to  xajnze;  one  sees 
from  his  letters  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ««• 
ever  cautious,  even  in  his  warmest  oonfideoees 
— «  caution  needful  in  one's  lifetiiBe,  no 
doubt,  but  useless  to  posterity.  One  would 
gladly  have  sem  plainer  language  in  his  Car- 
reqxHidence."  Vernon's  Corre^x»ttUficr  from 
1606  to  1708  was  edited  W  O.  P.  K.  Jmm, 
in  three  volumes,  and  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  tiie  histotyctf  Uie  yean  it  eaven. 
Buke,  Rut  Av. ;  Iboular.  Bit.  afSmf. 
▼enma,  CoHonisa  or  (1822).  This  oqb- 
gress,  which  met  in  the  ywr  1822,  ooaaist«d 
of  the  reiavsentatiTee  of  the  five  great  powers 
of  Europe,  viz.,  England,  represMited  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Strangford; 
France,  reprwented  by  MM.  de  Mont- 
morency and  Chateaubriand ;  Bussia,  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  in  persrai  and  Coont 
Nesselrode;  Austria,  by 

and  Pmssia,  by  Prince  Hardenbei^.  The 
chief  topics  for  discussion  were :  (1)  The  in- 
surrection in  Greece  and  the  relatioaifi  between 
Bussia  and  Turkey;  (2)  the  eracnation  of 
Piedmont  and  Naples  by  the  Austrian  troops : 

£1  the  slave  trad^  which,  however,  ooold  not 
done  away  with  beeanse  the  Frendi 
interests  involved  in  that  traffic ;  (4)  the 
queetion  of  the  independence  of  the  revolted 
(South  American  States  and  the  piracy  of  the 
neighbouring  seas;  (&)  the  question  as  to 
active  interference  in  Spain.  On  this  htt 
subject  En^and  was  isolated,  all  the  other 
powers  deckling  that  Uiey  would  fcJkrw  the 
example  of  Fraaoe  in  ihdr  diploaaatic  rda- 
tions  with  Spain. 

(Sep- 


Versaillas,   Tbb  Tbbatt  or 

tember,  1783),  closed  the  war  between 
land  and  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States.  The  principal  terms  of  the  Trnty 
of  Versailles  were :  The  full  recognition  <s 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
part  of  England,  with  the  recognition  of  the 
limits  of  that  repiildic  which  also  kept  the 
right  of  fishiag  m  the  Newfoundland  waten. 
England  returned  to  France  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon ;  in  the  Weet  Indies,  St.  Lucia  and 
Tobago ;  in  the  Ekst,  Pondidierry,  CSiand^- 
nagore,  together  with  right  of  free  commerce. 
France  gave  up  the  island  of  New  Grenada, 
St.  Vincent,  Dominioa,  St.  Eitts,  Nevis,  Mont- 
Borrat,  and  others.  In  Africa  Engluid  iv- 
noimced  Sen^l  and  its  dependendea,  and 
restored  Goree,  but  was  guaranteed  the  posses- 
sion of  Fort  St.  James  and  the  river  Gambia, 
with  a  right  to  share  in  the  gum  trade  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Jean  to  Portendick. 
Permission  was  also  given  to  fortity  Dunkirk. 
As  regards  Spain,  Minorca  and  the  Flwidaa 
were  given  np  by  the  'Rng^'*^',  who  were, 
however,  to  be  allowed  to  cut  log-wood  within 
oertain  limits,  and  who  wen  to  havePnmdsoea 
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and  the  Bahamas  restored  to  them.  Holland 
j'ielded  Negapatam,  and  promised  not  to 
harass  English  navigation  in  the  East^n  Seas. 

Koch  and  Sebodl,  SUt.  4m  Tram  it  Poi*  ; 
Hwtin.  nM.  4a  AmM. 

TeipOSilUl  was  sent  into  Britain  as 
"  legatus  legionum  "  in  the  year  43  a.d.  In 
this  capacity,  aonndin^  to  Soetcmius,  he 
fboj^t  thirty  battles  with  the  natives,  took 
twenty  of  tiieir  towns,  and  subdued  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  After  attaining  the  Empire  (70 
A.D.)  he  continued  to  take  some  interest  in 
Britain,  to  which  island  he  sent  more  than 
one  anny  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 

Vexill)  Thb.  Thin  province,  which  lay 
on  the  borderland  of  France  and  Normandy 
had,  according  to  the  Konnan  writers,  been 
ceded  by  King  Henry  I.  ot  France  to  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy  as  the  price  of  his  assis- 
tance in  that  sovereign's  restora^on.  During 
the  years  of  William's  childhood  it  had  been 
resumed  by  France,  and  the  comjuest  of 
Maine  and  England  had  occupied  this  duke's 
time  too  fully  to  give  him  leisure  to  reclaim 
tiie  smaller  province  till  tomirda  the  dose  of 
his  rei^.  At  last,  irritsted  by  the  French 
king's  jests,  and  Ihe  ravages  committed  on 
Norman  ground  by  ths  French  commanders 
in  Mantes,  he  entered  the  Vexin  in  1087. 
Mantes  was  raaed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
among  the  burning  embers  of  this  town 
that  William  met  with  the  accident  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Vioar-Genaral  was  the  title  given  to 

Thomas  Cromwell  in  his  capacity  of  exercising 
"  all  the  spiritual  authority  belonging  to  the 
km^  as  head  of  the  Church,  for  ue  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  re- 
formation ana  redress  of  all  errors,  heresies, 
and  abuses  in  the  same  Church,"  in  1535.  In 
1539  Cromwell  was,  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
empowered  to  sit  in  this  capacitv  "on  the 
right  syde  of  the  Parliament,  and  upon  the 
same  fourme  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burie  aytteth  on,  and  above  the  same  Arch- 
bishop and  his  succeesore."  It  was  in  his 
capacity  of  Vicar- General  that  Cromwell 
issued  the  commiasiou  for  inquiry  into  the 
religious  houses  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Victoria  Alexandrina,  Qubek  {b. 
1819,  *.  1837),  is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Kent  (the  son  of  Geoige  III.), 
and  the  Princess  Louisa  Victoria  of  6axe- 
Coburg  (relict  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Leiningen).  The  Duke  of  Kent  died  1820, 
and  the  gtxieral  education  of  the  Princess  was 
directed,  under  her  mother's  care,  by  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  wife  of  the 
third  dnke.  She  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1837 ;  was  married,  1840,  to  his  late  High- 
ness France  Albert  of  Saze-Cobuiv  Gotha, 
who  died  Dec  14,  1861.  [For  &e  chief 
events  of  her  Majesty's  reign,  see  Cbiiuax 


Wab;  iKniAK  Mutint;  Cobh  Laws;  Irx- 

LAHD ;    PAUtEBSTOIf ;     FsBL ;  QLADSTOKa; 

Beacoksfibld,  &C.] 

Vienna,  Tui  Conorbss  op  (1814—15), 
met  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Europe  after  the 
defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Paris.  The  Congress  was  attended 
1^  ploiipotontiarieB  Of  all  the  great  powers 
and  most  of  the  smaller  ones  of  Europe. 
England  was  represented  by  Lord  Castlereagfa. 
The  proceedings  of  the  congress  were  much 
interfered  with,  flr^t  by  the  continnal  gaieties 
indulged  in  by  the  princes  and  ambassadors  in 
Vienna ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  divergence  of 
views  that  became  m^iifest  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers.  A  dispute, 
indeed,  had  arisen  before  the  formal  opening 
of  the  congrw.  An  attempt  had  been  made 
by  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England,  to 
^t  the  entire  management  of  the  conference 
into  their  hands,  and  to  exclude  France  and 
the  smaller  ^wers  from  the  settlement  of 
Europe.  IluB,  however,  failed  through  the 
determination  of  Talleyrand,  who  asserted 
the  rights  of  Fiance  and  the  secondary  states. 
In  the  congress  itself  it  was  evident  that  an 
arrangement  had  been  made  between  Prussia 
and  Russia  for  the  disposal  of  the  territories 
occupied  by  their  troops ;  and  this  was  so 
unwelcome  to  the  othera  that  in  Jan.,  1815, 
a  secret  convention  was  entered  into  betweMi 
England,  France,  and  Austria,  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  they  advocated.  This 
attitude  of  the  three  powers  compelled 
Russia  and  Prussia  to  agree  to  a  compromise, 
and  the  settlement  was  hastened  by  Oie  news 
of  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba  (Feb.  26, 
1614).  It  was  agreed  that  a  large  |KHrti(m  of 
Saxony  should  be  nven  to  Prussia,  Poeen 
should  belong  to  Prussia,  and  Galicia  to 
Austria,  while  the  rest  of  Poland  was  secured 
to  Russia;  Luxemburg  was  given  to  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland  was  reorganised,  the 
Bourbons  were  restored  to  Naples,  the  minor 
German  states  were  restored,  and  the  congress 
declared  a  universal  disapprobation  of  the  slave 
trade.   The  congress  closed  June  9, 1816. 

Koeh  and  Boboell.  Eitt.  cIm  7Vafl<  d»  Pob; 
Alison,  Hut.  of  Atropt;  C.  A.  Fjrffe,  Bui.  of 

Vienna,  Confxkskcs  of  (1863).  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  1853,  a  conference  of  the 
four  great  powers  was  held  at  Vienna.  This 
conference  adopted  a  certain  note  which  had 
been  previously  drawn  up  in  France  as  the 
embodiment  of  their  views  as  to  the  Busso- 
Turkish  qnestifm.  Bussia  at  once  acceded 
to  these  terms,  but  the  Porte  refused  its 
consent,  objecting  to  certain  passages.  These 
objections  the  great  powers  subsequently 
allowed  to  have  been  well-founded ;  for,  as 
the  Sultan  said,  he  could  not  accept  a  doctrine 
whose  terms  implied  that  the  privileges  itf  the 
Greek  Church  in  his  domains  were  onl^  main- 
tained by  the  championafaip  of  Russia,  and 
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also  tlijew  doubta  on  the  good  futh  of  the 
Turkish  govemm^t  as  remrds  ita  fulfilment 
oi  treaty  ohligationa.  The  Porte  declared 
war  on  Oct.  6,  upon  which  the  congress  in- 
quired on  what  terms  Turkey  would  treat  for 
peace.  The  reply  waa :  Only  on  the  immediate 
and  complete  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and 
WaUachia,  the  renewal  of  the  treaties,  and 
variooB  other  conditions  wfaidi  were  recog- 
nised by  the  congress  as  reasonable.  The 
congress  accordingly  drew  up  a  protocol  to 
this  effect,  and  forwarded  it  to  Ruesia,  which 
power,  however,  rejected  the  terms  offered, 
and  proposed  five  new  ones  (Jan.  13,  1863). 
These  being  fotmd  impOBsible  of  acceptance, 
t^e  conference  diBoolved. 

Vianna,  The  Second  Cokorbsb  of,  met 
in  March,  1855,  and  consisted  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  England  (Lord  J.  Bussell), 
France,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Rusaia.  Ori 
March  26  it  was  adjourned,  and  only  re- 
opened towards  the  middle  of  April,  Within 
a  few  days  Lord  Russell  left  Vienna,  the 
French  representative  followed  soon,  and 
though  the  congress  lingered  on  till  the  early 
days  of  Juno,  it  accomplished  nothing. 
Slngkke,  Tk»  Invamm  of  Oi»  CrmM. 

^esma,  Ths  Treaty  of  (March,  1731), 
completed  Uie  settlement  of  Europe  designed 
by  the  Treaty  of  Seville.  By  that  treaty 
the  Emperor  had  been  isolated  in  Europe. 
He  seized  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  it  seemed 
likely  that  England,  in  conjunction  with 
France  and  Spain,  would  be  forced  into  a 
war  which  would  result  in  aoquisitiotta  by 
France  in  the  Aostrian  Netherlands  whidi 
wonld  be  dangerous  to  England.  Accord- 
ingly, Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  conjunction 
with  Holland,  opened  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor.  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  which  secured  the  succession  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  while  Austria  '*  accepted 
the  terms  proposed  at  Seville,  egreea  to 
destroy  the  Ostend  Company,  to  establish 
Don  Carlos  in  his  duchies,  and  not  again  to 
threaten  the  balance  of  European  power." 
The  treaty  was  signed  without  the  pufadpo- 
tion  or  assent  of  France. 

ViffO  Bay,  The  ExpsDrrtoir  to,  in  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  was  despatched 
in  1702  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  with  Sir  George  Booke  at  the  head 
of  the  fleet.  It  consisted  of  fifty  vessels,  of 
which  thirty  were  English  and  twenty  Dutch. 
On  July  1  they  sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  and  on 
Aug.  12  they  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 
Through  disunion  and  jealousy,  very  little 
was  e&cted  at  this  place  besides  the  plunder 
of  a  few  ports.  News,  however,  now  anived 
from  England  of  the  arrival  tA  the  Spanish 
gallerau  in  the  Bay  of  Vigo,  and  instructitms 
to  take  or  destroy  them  were  forwarded  to 
Sir  George  Eooke,  who,  however,  had  re- 
ceived this  information  earlier.  The  Dutch 
TflBsels  were  communicated  with,  and  on  Oct. 


11  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  to  captne  tk 
French  and  Spanish  ships  whitdi  were  dnwi 
up  at  Vigo  Bay,  in  a  position  defended  b;  a 
boom  and  a  castle.  Next  day  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde  landed  some  soldiers  to  effect  i 
diversion,  and  these  soon  made  thenuelvfs 
masters  of  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the  boom 
was  forced  by  the  English  ehips,  and  die 
French  admiral,  seeing  destruction  inminait 
gave  orders  to  set  fire  to  his  own  vessels.  Of 
the  enemy's  men-of-war  eleven  were  bnnt, 
four  were  taken  by  the  English  and  ail  by 
the  Dutch.  Of  the  galleons  six  were  taken 
by  the  Englitli  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  wbo. 
however,  sunk  six  others.  Of  the  treianR 
on  board,  valued  at  more  than  40,000,000 
"  pieces  of  eight,"  much  had  been  taken  on 
shore  before  our  arrival,  and  booty  to  the 
amount  of  about  11,000,000  "pieoesotaght" 
alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victon. 

Villa  Vidosa,  Thb  Battls  op  (I'lOl, 

in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Sucoesaoo, 
was  the  sequel  to  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
the  allies  in  Spain  at  Brihuega.  That  defeat 
-was  mainly  owing  to  the  sluggishness  iA  tbe 
Imperial  genraal,  Staremberg,  in  the  vif^ 
of  General  Stanhope.  On  coming  within 
sight  of  Brihuega  at  last,  Starembei^  fovad 
that  Stanhope  had  sunmdered,  and  at  wt 
attempted  to  retreat,  but  finding  that  ilep 
impossible,  he  drew  up  his  troops  in  ofdaw 
battle.  He  had  but  thirteen  thousand 
posed  to  twenty.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied 
trocnis  was  completely  routed  by  tbe  eavaliy 
of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom  was  Fhiliiik  the 
French  candidate  for  the  crown.  Znatetd, 
however,  <A  proceeding  to  attack  the  re- 
mainder of  om?  army,  the  victorious  troops  ^ 
to  plundering  the  baggage,  leaving  SUiem- 
berg  free  to  contend  with  the  left  wing-  ' 
contest  in  which  he  was  so  far  successful  tint 
by  nightfall  he  was  left  tn  poseessitMi  ti 
field,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Venddme  and 
Philip  had  galloped  in  haste.  The  enernv's 
cannon  wore  taken  and  our  own  lecaptmH 
but  the  allied  forces  had  suffered  so  mucb  m 
the  action,  that  Starembei^  deemed  it  u- 
visable  to  retreat  to  Saragossa. 

J.  H.  Bnrtoa,  B««k  of  QaMM  Aim;  TtAm. 
War  Vtht  Sueemim  in  Bpaim. 

Villana^  Villaisui.  These  wonb 
respectirely  denote  the  depressed  condmon. 
and  the  class  to  which  at  one  time  the  y»* 
bulk  of  the  population  that  was  in  immediatt 
contact  with  the  soil  belonged.  The  villan 
class  was  the  aggregate,  formed  by  political 
and  social  influences,  of  several  classes,  WM 
similar  and  all  distinguishable,  which 
to  be  drawn  closer  to  one  another  long  broow 
the  Norman  Conquest,  and  reached  ueiT 
common  level  years  after  that  event  It  » 
a  f&ir  surmise  that  the  mutual  attw*^ 
exCTcised  on  each  other  by  the  vsrioia  kind* 
of  eeprb  and  iheotca,  the  ionaat  ankingi  w 
latter  rising,  till  they  met  and  bknde^  »^ 
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l>een  working  Irom  an  early  date.  The  villeitu, 
howerer,  were  originally  those  who  had  a 
right  to  share  in  common  land  of  a  vill. 
When  Domaday  Book  was  compiled,  the 
sections  of  the  labooring  population  that  were 
in  a  few  generations  to  combine  into  the 
general  villein  claaa  were  known  as  bordari, 
cottars  or  cotteti,  terfi,  and  villeint,  the  first 
and  last  in  enormous  majority.  These  may 
be  assumed  to  have  already  come  to  differ  in 
degree  only ;  perhaps  thc^  were  not  far  from 
tiie  substantial  amalgamation  which  erentuaUy 
made  a  single  cIms  of  them.  When  the 
coalescence  and  degradation  were  complete, 
they  bore  many  names.  As  tillers  of  the  soil, 
and  of  a  status  distinct  from  that  of  the 
lower  class  in  towns,  they  were  called  ruslict ; 
as  being  exclusively  of  English  birth  no/im 
or  ,*  viUnn*  because  they  were  bound  to 
live  on  the  vills,  which  had  now  become  the 
property  of  feudal  lords;  and  urft  because 
they  had  to  serve  another's  will.  The  feature 
in  the  condition  that  accompanied  every  one 
of  its  varying  stages  and  distinctions,  and 
doubtless  fixed  the  fiite  of  the  different  con- 
stituents of  the  class,  and  may  consequently 
be  taken  for  the  most  significant,  was  the 
dependence  of  every  member  of  it  on  a 
superior,  the  existence  of  an  intermediary 
through  whom  alone  they  came  under  the 
eye  or  the  law,  and  by  whom  alone  their 
rights  could  be  asserted.  The  moment  this 
is  seen  in  the  historic  developmrat  of  our 
sj'stem — and  it  ia  dearly  seen  in  the  later 
Anglo-Saxon  role,  that  no  man  could  be  lord- 
less — at  ttiat  moment  we  become  aware  of 
a  general  set  among  the  humbler  dwellers  in 
the  land  towards  viUcnage.    The  fresh  im- 

g)tus  given  to  the  feudal  principle  by  the 
ooquest,  and  the  indifference  of  Nonnan 
judges  to  the  degrees  of  English  dependence, 
insured  the  completion  of  the  process ;  when 
the  twelfth  century  began,  the  men  whose 
labour  raised  the  necessary-  food  for  all,  were 
in  huge  proportion  "  irremovable  cultivators," 
holding  their  cottages  and  patches  of  ground 
at  the  will  of  others,  barely  capable  of  political 
rights,  and  at  the  mercy  of  others  for  the 
exOTobe  of  such  social  rights  as  the  law  doled 
ont  to  them ;  in  a  wot^  dependent  on  thoee 
who  had  lordship  over  them  for  everything 
that  made  living  possible,  and  life  support- 
able. The  peculiar  facts  of  their  condition 
were  summed  in  the  single  fact,  they  had 
a  master.  This  master  commanded  their 
services ;  had  nominally  power  to  take  from 
themererythingtheypoBsesscd;  could  transfer 
them  in  the  lump  with  the  land  they  tilled ; 
they  were — in  some  instances  at  least — 
reckoned  part  of  the  stock  of  his  estate ; 
tigainst  his  will  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
withdraw  from  the  conditions  of  their  birth. 
They  could  not  buy  their  freedom  from  him 
with  their  own  money,  because  all  they  had 
was  in  his  power.  If  a  villein  ran  away  from 
his  lord,  he  not  only  lost  the  holding  fbat 


afforded  him  a  livelihood,  but  was  liable  to  be 
dragged  back  to  his  former  dependence.  The 
consent  of  his  lord  was  needed  to  his  be- 
coming a  knight  or  clerk,  or  to  his  educating 
his  children  for  the  service  of  the  Church. 
Yet  his  lord's  authority  over  him  was  not 
unbounded  \  ior  his  cruelty  or  neglect  the 
villein  had  a  remedy  in  the  king's  court. 
And  from  all  oppressions  but  his  lord's  he 
was  absolutely  safe ;  the  law  redressed  the 
wrongs  done  to  hini  by  others  as  promfttly  as 
thoee  of  the  most  law-worthy  man  in  the 
kingdom.  Be  had,  moreover,  many  comforts 
and  little  responsibility.  He  was  generally 
left  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  his  small 
farm  and  the  gains  of  hia  industry,  was 
exempt  from  service  in  war,  and  often  found 
his  lord  an  indulgent  master.  There  was 
more  than  one  door  to  freedom  that  he  might 
contrive  to  open;  i^dence  in  a  town  as 
member  of  a  gild  for  a  year  and  a  day, 
unclaimed  by  his  lord,  nmde  a  free  man 
of  him;  the  Church  was  on  his  side,  ever 
raising  her  strong  voice  in  favour  of 
emancipation.  Nor  was  he  always  an  utter 
nonentity  in  pcditica,  or  ovo'looked  in  the 
great  securitiee  of  the  national  rights.  Hia 
oath  was  received  in  the  great  inqaests ;  he 
was  represented  in  the  local  gathen^ngs;  the 
Great  Charter  guaranteed  h^  wainage  against 
legal  distraint.  In  course  of  time  the  viUein's 
position  came  to  be  something  like  this :  he 
owedhis  lord  the  coBtomary  services,  whereby 
his  lord's  demesne  was  cultivated;  and  to 
render  those  his  continual  presence  on  his 
lord's  estates  was  required ;  but  his  lord 
could  not  refuse  him  his  customary  rights  in 
return,  "his  house  and  lands  and  rights  of 
wood  and  hay,"  and  in  relation  to  every  one 
but  bis  lord,  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  was 
unqualified — "  he  might  inherit,  purchase, 
sue  in  the  courts  of  law."  His  condition,  too, 
had  a  tendency  to  improve ;  custom  raised 
hia  hold  upon  his  house  and  land  into  a  form 
of  tenure — that  by  villenage,  which  even- 
tually developed  into  copyhold — he  was  al- 
lowed to  pay  his  rent  in  money  instead  of 
service;  in  many  cases  his  lord's  grasp  upon 
lum  ^adually  relaxed;  the  coirent  of  the 
time  ran  in  favour  of  enfranchisement.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  large 
number  of  the  villeins  had  become  actually,  a 
large  number  virtually,  free ;  these  were 
"  free  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  redeem  their 
children,  to  find  the  best  market  for  their 
labour/'  This  beneficial  movement  was 
checked  1^  the  Great  Plague,  when  the 
scarcity  of  labour  gave  the  lords  an  interest 
in  recovering  stray  or  half-liberated  villeins, 
and  the  steps  they  took  to  this  end  drove 
the  whole  class  to  insurrection.  The  aboli- 
tion of  villenage  and  substitution  of  rent  for 
its  services  were  among  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents  of  1381.  The  check,  however, 
was  but  temporary;  disappointed  of  their 
immediate  object  and  cruelly  punished  as 
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they  were,  tha  rustics  benefited  materially  by 
the  outburst.    "The  landlordB  ceaaed  the 

{iractice  of  demandiog  base  services;  they 
at  their  lands  to  leaaehold  teuante,  and  ac- 
cepted money  payments  in  lieu  of  labour ; 
they  ceased  to  recall  the  emanci|iated  labourer 
into  serfdom,  or  to  oroose  his  aaaertion  ot 
right  in  the  courts  of  the  manor  and  the 
county."  It  most  be  remembered,  too,  that 
emancipation  had  long  been  common,  that 
the  law  was  now  making  for  b-eedom,  throw- 
ing the  burden  of  proof  on  the  claimant  lord, 
and  confitniing  doubtful  points  in  favour  of 
the  claimed — ruling,  for  instance,  that  no 
bastard  could  be  a  villein.  These  causes 
affected  mainly  the  "  villeins  regardent,"  as 
those  whose  bondage  was  dependent  on  land 
and  disabled  them  only  towards  their  lords, 
were  called.  It  is  suspected  that  there  were 
also  in  England  "  villeina  in  gross,"  whose 
villenage  was  personal  and  absolute,  whose 
services  at  least  could  be  sold  in  open  market, 
and  who  had  not  a  trace  of  political  status ; 
but  this  is  still  a  disputed  point.  "  We  may 
conjecture  that  the  villein  regardent  had 
fallen  into  villenage  by  occupying  some  of 
the  demesne  of  the  lord  on  servile  conditions, 
KQd  that  the  villein  in  gross  was  a  chattel  of 
the  lord  whom  he  paid  or  maintained  by  a 
nmilar  allotment  ol  land."  But  even  the 
more  debased  form  dowly  gave  way  before 
oontinuoiu  charters  of  enfranchisement;  by 
this  process  the  last  isolated  bondmen  and 
their  families  were,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
quietly  absorbed  in  the  general  man  of  free 
dtizens. 

Stabba,  Contt.  Hid.;  HaJlun,  UidHt  Ami 
Bogera,  Six  Cenluriu  of  Woik  oni  Voffw;  See- 
bohm,  Thf  Aiflult  FtlWff  CoiMMiiifty. 

[J.  R.] 

Villien,  Glizabkth  U.  1720),  was  coie  of 
the  ladies-in-waiting  to  Princeas  (afterwards 
Queen)  Mary  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
with  William  of  Orange.  She  became  tbe 
prince's  mistress,  for  althoiu^h  "destitute  <rf 
personal  attractions  and  fisflgured  by  a 
hideous  squint,"  she  was  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talente,  and  "  to  the  end  of  her  life 
great  politicians  sought  her  advice."  In  1693 
William  employed  her  in  vain  to  try  and  induce 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  accept  office.  She 
married  Qeorge  Hamilton,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Orkney.  William  bestowed  on  her  a  grant 
of  part  iA  the  old  crown  property  in  Ireland 
(estimated  at  £24,000,  dtough  really  only 
about  £4,000  a  year),  and  this  grant  became 
very  unpopular  when  grossly  exa^^rated  in 
value  by  tiie  commission  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  Irish  forfeitures  (1699).  It  was  against 
Lady  Orkney,  Woodstock,  and  Keppel  that 
the  Resumption  Bill  of  1700  was  chiefly 
directed. 

UmmuIst',  Hjit,     Aif . 

▼imiera.  Thh  Battle  of  (Aog.  21,  1808), 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  was  brought 


on  by  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Frendi 
army  under  Junot,  foor  days  after  the 
combat  of  Rorica.  The  village  of  Vimien 
stands  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  hills, 
near  the  river  Maoeira,  and  about  nine 
miles  from  Torres  Vedraa.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey's  object  was  to  keep  near  the  coast, 
in  order  to  protect  the  landing  of  Biitidi 
troops ;  but  although  holding  the  road  to 
Torres  Vedras,  be  hfw  been  foreetalled  at  that 
place  by  Junot,  who  had  collected  there  tbe 
scattered  troops  of  Laborde  and  Lobon. 
Wellesley  accordingly  took  up  a  defensive 
position,  oconpyisg  two  ridges  and  some  high 
ground  between  them.  On  the  high  gronnd 
to  the  soutb  of  the  village,  Wellesley  placed 
Fane  and  Anstruther  with  some  infantry  and 
six  guns,  while  the  bulk  of  the  troops  occupied 
the  range  west  of  the  Maceira.  On  the  heights 
to  the  east  and  north  few  troops  were  posted 
owing  to  a  want  of  water.  Junot's  plan  was 
to  attack  these  heights,  so  thinly  defended, 
and  so  to  outflank  the  British  left;  but 
Wellesley,  to  meet  this,  withdrew  large 
bodies  from  the  right.  The  French  attack 
on  the  centre,  which  was  intended  to  be 
supported  by  tbe  troops  who  were  told  off  to 
outoank  and  destroy  the  English  left,  met 
with  some  little  success  at  first,  bat  was 
checked  at  the  somnut  of  the  plateau  by  tiks 
50th,  who  drove  them  back  over  the  edge, 
and  a  cavalry  charge  completed  their  root. 
In  the  meantime  tbe  French  troops  on  the 
right,  having  too  late  extricated  thanaelves 
from  the  ravines  which  had  intercepted  their 
progress,  attacked  Ferguson  on  the  extreme 
left,  but  were  ▼igoroosly  repalsed.  The 
pursuit,  which  would  have  destroyed  Uie 
French  army,  routed  as  it  was,  was  arrested 
by  Burrard,  who  had  arrived,  and  now  took 
up  the  conwiand. 

Napier,  Pmtnwlor  ITor. 

Tinoent,  Hsnrt,  was  one  of  the  chief 
leaders  and  orators  of  the  Chartists.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Newport  for  the 
violence  of  his  language.  A  most  detennined 
attack  was  made  on  the  prison  to  release  him, 
but  it  was  repdled  by  the  enngy  of  the 
mayor,  Mr.  PhUlips,  and  the  troops  atatiMHd 
at  Newport  (1839)1 

Vin^ar  mi,  Thi  Battu  or  (1798). 
during  the  Irish  BebeUion,  was  fought  near 
Enniscortlrv,  in  Wexford.  The  Iri^  rebels, 
headed  by  Father  Muiphy,  assembled  bete,  es- 
tablished a  camp,  and  committed  f«trful  croel- 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  Hay  29  till 
the  time  when  tiie  camp  was  rtonned,  the 
massacre  of  Protestants  was  a  maUer  of  almost 
daily  occurrence.  On  June  26,  the  Britidi 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  lAke, 
advanced  from  five  ifides  to  attack  the  rebels, 
the  road  to  Wexford  being,  however,  perhaps 
intentionally,  left  open.  The  camp  was  taken 
without  much  fighting,  only  400  out  of  16,000 
being  killed.  TWteen  gxms,  however,  wen 
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taken,  and  the  rert  of  the  nbdi  fled  in  dis- 

oider  to  Wexford. 

Tiri^  PoLYSORB  (b.  1470  P  d.  1656  ?), 
wa»  bom  at  UrbtQO.  Being  aesat  by  Alex- 
ander VL  to  England  for  the  purpoae  of 
colleoting  Peter's  Pence,  he  bo  favour- 
ably  impreMed  Henry  VII.  as  to  make  that 
king  dennxu  of  keeping  him  in  his  realm. 
Being  appointed  Aichdeaoon  of  Wella,  he 
was  induced  by  Fox,  Bishop  of  Wincheater, 
to  undertake  to  compile  a  history  of  England 
This  work  was  completed  after  several  yean' 
labonr,  and  was  published  at  Basle  in  1634. 
It  consists  of  twenty-Bix  books,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  Henrv  VII.'s  reign.  Though 
of  ccHitemparary  authority  only  for  the  la^r 
yean  otf  Henry  VII.,  Polydore's  production 
merits  great  praise  as  being  the  finit  English 
history  which  is  critically  compiled  from  the 
annals  of  the  older  chronicles.  About  1560 
Polydore  Viigil  went  abroad  again,  still, 
however,  enjoying  the  revenues  of  his  English 
wefennents,  and  is  generally  said  to  have 
died  at  Urbino  abont  the  year  Ift&e. 

Yi^fin  Isloj^  T^',  are  a  collection  of 
islands  in  Qie  West  Indies  (belonging  to 
the  Leeward  group,  and  owned  partly  by 
Denmark,  partly  by  Spain,  and  partly  by 
Ureat  Britain.  They  were  discovered  1^ 
Columbus  (1493),  and  visited  by  Brake  in 
1580  and  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1596. 
Tortola,  and  some  other  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
were  in  1666  acquired  by  the  E^lish  after 
they  had  driven  ont  the  Dntch  buccaneers, 
who  had  hdd  them  nnce  abont  the  year  1648, 
and  wen  in  the  oourse  of  the  same  reign  an- 
nexed to  the  Leeward  Islands. 

maoout  ia  a  title  (tf  noUlHy  between 
those  of  earl  and  baron.   As  an  hereditary 

honour  it  was  introduced  into  England  in 
Edward  II. 's  reign  from  France,  Henry  de 
Beaumont  being  &e  first  man  created  Viscount, 
The  HQs  has  never  beat  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  England,  though  in  latter  nmes  it 
has  besn  the  custom  toowiler  it  on  prominent 
cabinet  miniaten  wbea  they  are  taised  to 
the  peen^e.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Latin  word  viee-eonua  is  always  used  to 
translate  the  English  thtriff;  in  this  sense 
the  word  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
England  from  Normandy  at  the  time  of  Uie 
Oonques^  and  was  used  by  the  invaders  for 
the  English  dure-reeve  because  the  Monnan 
vitt  dBwwf  was  the  nearest  equivalmt. 

^Sitefeioai.  Thb  ComfimsB  OP,  ap- 
pointed  1^  the  ooottish  Parliament,  con^sted 
of  Presbyterian  clergymen,  who  wne  to 
purify  the  Church  by  visitatiott.  The  result 
was  the  expulsion  of  man^  Episcopalian 
clergy  on  charges  of  immonhty,  whidk  were 
often  the  nnlt  of  malice. 

▼Itfeni^  teet  Battlv  op  (June  31, 1813), 
was  the  fc2  great  battle  of  WeUingtoii^i 


campaign  of  tiiat  year  in  the  Peninsular 
War.  Vittmia  stands  oo  a  small  eminenoe 
witii  the  Zadora  fltnring  Orou^  the  plam 
on  its  northern  side.  In  tibe  Yittozia 
basin  Joseph  had  collected  all  the  baggage, 
camp-followers,  and  plunder  of  the  last 
campaigns.  On  the  19th  the  allies  came 
up,  and  encountered  the  Fnmch  in  some 
partial  skirmishes.  Joseph's  plan  was  to 
hold  the  bridges  over  the  Zadora,  and 
Wellington  determined  to  deliver  throe 
attacks  on  the  French  poeiti(m,  which  was 
very  widely  extended.  Hill,  on  the  rights 
was  to  force  the  bridge  of  the  narrow  pass 
called  I«  Pnebla,  and  drive  in  the  Frraioh 
left  Wellington  himself  was  to  carry  the 
three  chief  bridges  in  the  centre,  while  on  tiie 
extreme  left  Graham  was  to  turn  the  Frmch 
riritt,  and  so  endose  Uie  whole  army  ia  the 
Yittoris  basin  between  the  Zadora  and  Om 
Puebla  range.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st 
Hill  aeiaed  the  village  of  La  Puebla,  and 
while  some  of  his  men  were  detached  to  seise 
the  hetghts,  be  himself  pushed  on  through  the 

ri,  and  carried  the  village  of  SubigaiUL 
the  centre,  and  on  tiie  left,  Kemp  and 
Graham  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  enemy, 
and  befiHQ  long  all  the  Enslish  troops  were 
across  the  Zadora.  The  PrenOb  began  to 
retreat,  but  were  hoUy  assailed  on  all  Bides, 
ei^>eGially  by  Wdlington  from  the  hill  of 
Annes,  which  he  had  seised  by  a  sadden  rush. 
Thffv  nevertheless  kept  up  a  running  flght 
for  five  miles,  until  after  being  driven  from 
eooh  snoesasive  poeitim,  they  finally  gftve 
thetnselvee  i^  to  a  hea^ong  flight,  leaving 
women  and  children,  baggage,  Hid  artiUaiy 
bdiind  them  as  spoil  for  the  pondng  tioopa. 
ITsfisr,  PMtaaidM-  For. 

▼imi.  Sbizdsb  or  TKB.  In  1837  Mr. 
Bell,  an  JBngliBh  merchant,  infrin^^  the 
Russian  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Circaagia, 
but  at  the  express  advice  and  instigatiua  of 
Hr.  tJrqnhart,  the  Engliah  minister  at  Con- 
Btantinoide,  who,  it  was  believed,  acted  with 
the  exprsaa  cognissnoe  of  Lord  Palmerstoa 
Iq.v,).  Great  exdtement  was  created;  a 
luge  party  in  the  country  urgently  demanded 
war  to  avenge,  this  insult  to  the  British 
flag.  A  select  committee  on  the  subject  was 
moved  for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  was  refused  by  only  a  small  majority, 
^Mwol  Jtapibr,  18117. 

Totutovr  OonTentioii,  at 

DaUin  (1783).  £a  acoordanoe  with  tte 
reeoluHons  passed  at  the  Dungannon  Con- 
vention [YoLmmtBas,  Taa  Intsn],  800 
members  assembled  in  the  Botunda  on 
Xov.  10,  1763,  and  under  the  preaiden^ 
of  Lord  Ourlemont,  passed  a  Reform  Ku 
exohidiiig  all  Catholics.  Hood  brought  it 
before  Pariiament  on  Nov,  39,  bnt  mi 
beaten  by  two  to  one.  On  Doc.  1  the  Con- 
vention adjoamsd  «iw  and  thni  cbbn  to 
an  end. 
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Volunteer  Corps,  Soon  aft«r  the 
ontbreak  of  the  Great  War  with  France, 
namwons  Volunteer  corps  were  raised  in 
England  to  defend  the  country  in  case  of  in- 
Tanon,  and  to  overcome  internal  disorder  if 
necessary.  These  regiments  were  chiefly 
r^sed  m>m  the  gentry  and  the  middle 
classes,  and  were  armed  and  equipped  at  their 
own  expense.  Several  of  the  corps  oonaisted 
(rfoavamr.  In  1803,  when  Uie  war  broke  out 
again,  the  Volunteer  movement  received  a 
gretit  impetus. '  A  bill  known  as  the  Military 
Service  Bill  was  passed,  authorising  tiie  en- 
ndment  as  Volunteers  of  all  able-bodied  men. 
Many  new  regiments  were  formed,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  Volunteers  rose  to  over 
300,000.  Pitt  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  as  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  rused  a  force  of  3,000  Volunteers,  of 
which  he  was  in  command.  Though  not 
called  upon  to  repel  invasion,  these  Vwuntoer 
corps  were  frequently  useful  in  suppressing 
riots.  In  1859  the  intemperate  language 
used  about  England,  in  French  newspapeis 
and  public  meetings,  roused  the  nation  to  its 
defenceless  condition.  In  conseqnaioe  large 
numbers  of  Rifle  Yolanteer  Corps  were 
formed  all  over  the  country.  The  movement 
spread  and  took  firm  root.  In  1860  an  Act 
was  passed  to  regulate  the  conditions  of 
service,  and  in  1862  ameni^d.  Several  other 
statutes  have  been  passed  in  reference  to  the 
Vokmteera,  and  in  1870  an  Aot  provided  Iot 
the  resumption  by  the  cxown  ot  direct  au- 
thority over  the  Volunteers.  Thus  the 
Volunteers  were  closely  incorporated  with 
the  military  system  of  the  country,  and  placed 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  War  Offiee. 
In  1881  they  were  further  affected  the 
Regolations  of  the  forces,  and  by  administra* 
tive  changes ;  the  chief  <^  whidi  was  that  of 
attaching  the  Volunteer  corps  as  auxiliary 
battalions  of  the  line  regiments.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  this  valuable  force  has 
generally  been  over  200,000,  and  has  included 
in&ntiy,  artillery,  engineers,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry.  ' 

▼olmtOMMi  Tkb  Irish.  The  move- 
ment for  establishing  Volunteer  corps  began 
about  1778,  owin^,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
boldness  of  American  privateers,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  want  of  money,  which  prevented  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  from  establishing  a  militia. 
It  was  part  of  the  definite  syst^  of  com- 
pelling the  IQnglidi  govenunmt  to  grant 
legislative  and  commercial  indopendenoe  to 
Ireland  b^  that  country  adopting  the  methods 
of  agitatirai  which  had  been  so  successful  in 
America.  In  1779  the  first  regular  raiment, 
under  command  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  was 
formed  in  Dublin,  and  though  the  Catholics 
were  pmnaded  to  abstain,  Flotestant  corps 
were  nffmed  all  over  the  country,  commanded 
by  conntry  gentlemen.  They  were  now  40,000 
strong.  On  Sept.  13,  Parliament  passed  a  vote 


of  thanks  to  them,  and  the  patriots,  anxious 
to  imitate  America,  at  once  detarmined  to  use 
them  to  extort  concessions  from  England.  Ib 
this  they  had  not  miscalonlated ;  and  the 
government,  being  unable  to  spare  troops  for 
Irekvnd,  had  to  grant  free  trade  in  1779. 
Grattan  had  now  begun  to  attack  the  Union. 
The  Volunteers  supported  him,  and  elected 
Lord  Charlemont,  uteir  leader,  in  defiance  of 
the  CasUe.   In  tite  north  they  began  to  hcdd 
reviews,  their  flag  bearing  the  inscription 
"  HUiemia  tandem  libera."    Soon  after,  they 
passed  resolutions  declaring  free   trade  in 
danger  and  against  the  Perpetual  Mutiny 
BilL    The  House  of  Commons  at  last  took: 
the  alarm,  and  in  September,  1 780,  declared 
their  resolutions,  "felse,  scandalons,  libellooa, 
and  tending  to  raise  sedition."   AU  through 
1781  the  Volunteers  continued  to  increase 
tin  their  numbers  were  estimated  at  100,000. 
Meanwhile  their  uselessnese  in  case  of  invatatm 
had  been  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  Cork 
was  threatened,  only  300  came  forward  to 
defend  it.   In  April,  1782,  when  I^liament 
again  met,  the  Volunteers  poured  into  DnUin 
in  great  numbers  to  give  Orattan  confidence. 
The  Irish  demands  were  granted,  and  without 
doubt  the  constitution  of  1782  was  due  to  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  oppose  any 
force  to  the  Volunteers,  who  at  this  time 
actually  had  80,000  men  under  arms,  and 
U0,000  on  the  rolls.   It  was  owing  to  their 
opposition  that  a  projected  increase  of  tiie 
arm^  had  to  be  given  up.   The  second  Con- 
vention at  Dungannon  declared  in  favour  of 
Beform,  and  with  the  Earl  of  Bristol  (q.v.)  as 
a  leader,  the  Volunteers  became  a  real  danger 
to  the  State  when  they  assembled  again  in 
the  "  Volunteer  Convention  "  (q.v.)  of  Nov. 
10,  1783,  at  Dublin,  under  the  prerideoc^  of 
Lend  Obsrleniont,  and  drew  up  a  fieform  Bill, 
which  excluded  all  Catholics.     After  this 
the  better  classes  retired  from  the  movement, 
and  the  ranks  began  to  be  largely  filled  with 
Catholics.   In  1786  they  were  again  the  idols 
of  the  mob,  though  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them 
was  lost  in  the  Comnums.   ^e  ftulore  of  a 
congress  to  be  held  under  their  au^tices 
through  the  firm  action  of  the  government, 
and  the  suppreaeion  of  the  Whiteboys  in  1787. 
made  them  less  formidable.  Wolfe  Tone  tried 
to  revive  them,  but  without  success,  and  the 
Arms  Bill  of  33  George  III.  finally  put  an 
end  to  the  movement.    The  carrying  out  of 
the  law  being  entrusted  to  Uie  soldica-y  met 
with  oppositUm  at  Bel&st  akmei    Many  of 
tha  aims  (rf  the  Vdunteen,  however,  had 
before  this  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
peasantry,  and  were  used  in  1798. 

Ftoode,  Bfitlitk  in  Irriaad  ;  Ltf»  qf  tfnUtaH. 

▼ortkrom  ^pears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  one  of  the  British  tribes  (probably  the 
Demete)  in  the  middle  o£  the  mth  oemtury. 
InnumeraUe  stories  concerning  him  are  re- 
lated by  Kenniusand  Geofh^ytrf  Hcnmoatti. 
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ooae  of  which  redotind  much  to  his  credit. 
He,  perhaps,  represented  the  national  British 
party  w  oppoBed  to  the  Boman  puty  led  by 
AmbronuB  Auielianua.  He  is  Baid  to  have 
invited  the  Saxons  over  to  Britain  to  help  him 
ngainst  the  Picts.  But  Hengeet  is  said  to 
have  very  soon  turned  against  him,  and,  after 
several  engagements,  to  have  driven  him  out  of 
Kent  Of  hissubsequenthistory  wehave  even 
leas  triutworthy  accounts.  According  to  Nea- 
nios  he  was  burnt  by  fire  from  heaven,  while 
Qeo&rey  declares  he  was  burnt  in  his  castle 
the  orders  of  Ambrosias.  The  story  of 
his  marriage  with  Bowana,  the  daughter  of 
Hengeet,  rests  on  very  bad  authority,  but  the 
namea  of  four  of  his  sons,  Vortimer  (q.v.},C)ate- 
gim,  Fascent,  and  Faostus,  are  preserved  in 
Nenniua,  who  also  says  that  St.  German  ua 
severely  reprimanded  Vortigem  for  marrying 
his  own  daughter.  Heseeme  at  first  to  have  left 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  J  utiah  in- 
vaders to  his  eldest  son,  Vortimer,  being  him- 
self at  first  friendly  to  tiie  invaders.  Neonius 
is  also  the  authority  for  Hengest's  massacre 
of  the  British,  on  which  occasion,  however, 
the  king's  lifis  U  said  to  have  been  spared. 
Suoh  are  the  chief  traditions  which  have  been 
^■eeerved  concerning  the  reign  of  Vortigem. 
They  bekmg  to  fiible  rather  than  to  hiatmy. 
Nennias  (Eng.  Hist.  Soo.),  o.  43,  ke. 

VoirtillMr(GoR'nHKR}((/.dmi4dO)wasthe 

eldest  son  of  Vortigem  (q.v.),  and  appears  to 
have  actively  opposed  Hcngest  and  the  Saxon 
invaders.  He  is  said  by  Nennius  to  have 
valorously  encountered  them  on  four  occasions, 
but  as  his  name  does  not  occur  either  in 
Oildas  or  Bede,  any  particulars  about  him 
must  be  extremely  doubtful.  According  to 
NenniuB'a  account,  Vortimer  at  first  suc- 
ceeded in  confining  the  Jutish  invaders  to 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  defeated  them  in  three 
battles,  and  forced  them  to  send  over  to 
Oermany  for  a  fresh  supply  of  warriors. 
Three  times  after  this  he  defeated  the  new- 
comers. Shortly  after  this  last  victory  he  died, 
witii  his  last  breath  bidding  his  friends  bury 
him  hy  the  sea-side,  and  uttering  a  prophecy 
that  the  otrangors  woold  not  h(Ud  uwir  oon- 
qneets  for  ever. 

Hatmiu,  e.  48;  41, 47. 

▼ok  OlUIUUttis  is  the  title  oi  an  im- 
portant Latin  poem  by  John  Gower,  in  which, 
under  the  guise  of  an  alle^rical  dream,  he 
treats  of  ma  causes  and  incidents  of  the 
Peasant  BevoU  ot  1381. 


w 

Waoe.  RoBiHT  (d.  after  1183),  was  a 
native  of  Jersey,  and  became  a  prebiendary  of 
Bayeux.  He  wrote  two  long  historical  poems, 
Lt  Soman  dt  Brut  (6rst  printed  1836),  which 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  Butory  of  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  and  Lt  Soman  d$  Bam^  a  chronicle 


of  the  Dukes  of  Normandy  down  to  UOS. 
The  latter  poem  has  been  edited  by  Sir  A. 
Malet  (1827),  and  translated  by  Mr.  E.  Taylor. 

Wade,  G-BOBOE,  Gbnb&al  {b.  1673,  d. 
1748),  entered  the  army  in  1690.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  H^arlborongh  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In  1707  he  was  raised 
to  the  Twdk  ot  major-generaL  Wade  was 
elected  member  for  Hindon  in  1716.  In  1726 
he  was  sent  to  paoifv  the  Highlands  in  pur- 
suance of  the  "  Act  for  Disarming  the  High- 
landers." "  General  Wade,"  says  Lord  Stan- 
hope,  "  who  bad  been  sent  into  Scotland  with 
vtaey  full  powers,  seems  to  have  been  a  judi- 
cious and  conciliatory  man,  insomuch  that  he 
became  personally  popular,  even  whilst  faitii- 
fuUy  obeying  most  distasteful  orders.  He 
employed  himself  more  usefully  in  making 
military  roads  across  the  Highlands."  They 
have  been  immortalised  in  the  famous  lines — 

"  If  yoa  had  but  eean  tbeM  roads  before  ibef  ware 
nude. 

Too  wonld  hold  wp  joax  hands  and  blMs  Oansral 

■Wade," 

From  1 722  to  1 748  he  sat  as  member  for  Bath. 
In  1744  he  commanded  the  British  forces  in 
Flanders,  but  could  accomplish  nothing 
against  the  superior  skill  of  Marshal  Saxe. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
]  746  he  collected  what  troops  he  could  at 
Newcastle.  A  false  report  that  be  was  ad- 
vancing to  relieve  Carlisle  induced  the  Pre- 
tender to  relinquish  for  awhile  the  siege  of 
that  city.  However,  he  pursued  the  Pre- 
tender tiirough  Yorkshire,  but  Ms  inactivity 
during  the  campaign  was  a  ^neral  subject 
of  complaint,  and  he  was  in  consequence 
superseded  in  command  by  Havley. 
stanhope.  Hut.  of  Eng. 

Wade,  Sir  Willuh,  one  of  the  diplo- 
matiatii  and  statesmen  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  was  in  1684  sent  to  Madrid  to  explain 
to  Philip  the  causes  of  his  ambassador's 
(Mendosa)  dismissal,  bat  the  king  refused  to 
see  him.  The  same  year  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  explaining  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots  her  hopeless  position  if  she  refused  a 
reconciliation  with  Elizabeth,  and  in  1586 
vainly  endeavoured  to  procure  the  extradition 
ot  the  Jesuit  Morgan  from  Hen^y  III.  of 
France.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  papers  at  Chartley  after 
the  discovery  of  the  Babington  Conspiracy. 

Wager  of  Battle,  "A  relic  of  old  Teu- 
tonic jurisprudence,"  was  a  Norman  innova- 
tion introduced  into  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  man  charged  with  an  offence 
hy  a  i»ivate  individual  "had  the  right  to 
plead  not  guilty,  and  throw  down  his  ^love 
and  declare  his  readiness  to  defend  his  inno- 
cence with  his  body."  If  the  challenge  was 
accepted  by  the  accuser,  the  two  proceeded  to 
fight  ou  an  appointed  day ;  if  the  defendant 
was  defeated,  or  unable  to  continue  ^e  com- 
bat all  day,  he  was  convicted  and  punished. 
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-while  if  he  was  victorious,  or  could  protract 
the  fight  till  nightfall,  he  was  acquitted,  and 
his  aaverBBry  was  fined  sixty  shtllingB  and 
decUu^  iniamooa.  "  The  parties  were  ohliged 
to  &fAit  in  thedr  own  persons,  except  the 
appeUant  were  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant, 
sixty  years  old,  lame,  or  blind,  in  any  of 
which  cases  he  might '  counterplead  the  battle,* 
and  compel  the  defendant  to  put  himself  upon 
trial  by  his  country.  As  a  Norman  innova- 
tion Wager  of  Battle  was  much  disliked  in 
England,  and  in  borough  charters  we  fre- 
queutly  find  amongst  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  borgeases,  the  one  of  exemption  from 
trial  by  ^tle,  which  was  not,  however, 
legally  abolished  until  1819.  In  1817  a 
certain  Abraham  Thornton,  on  his  trial  for 
alleged  murder,  demanded  a  "  trial  by  battle," 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  prosecutor  to  ac- 
cede, was  discharged;  this  led  in  1819  to  an 
Act  abfdishinff  "^peala  of  murder,  treason, 
felony,  or  other  oflencee,  and  Wager  of 
Battel,  orjoining  inue,  and  trial  by  Battel  in 
Writs  of  Bigfat'^  [Ordbal.] 

Waitangi,  Thb  Tkbaty  of  (Feb.,  1840), 
was  made  between  Captain  Hobson,  represent- 
ing the  English  government,  and  tlw  Maori 
chiefs.  By  it  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand 
was  handed  over  to  England,  whilst  Captain 
Hobson  promised  protection  to  the  natives 
together  with  the  rights  of  British  subjects, 
oonfirming  also  "  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of 
New  Zealand  the  fall,  exclusive,  and  on- 
disturbed  possession  of  their  lands,  estates, 
forests,  fisheries,  and  other  properties  which 
they  might  collectively  or  individually 
possess,  so  long  as  it  might  be  their  wish  to 
retain  the  same  in  their  possession." 

Vakaflftld,  Thb  Battli  or  (Dec.  3 1 , 1 460) , 
was  an  important  Lancastrian  victor}'  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton had  placed  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Yo^  who  had  been  acknowledged 
hear  to  the  crown,  bot  Qoeen  Margaret,  who 
had  fled  to  Scotland,  refused  to  acknowledge 
this  arrangement,  whereby  her  son  was  de- 
prived of  Uie  succession,  and,  raising  an  army 
in  the  north,  advanced  against  the  Yorkists. 
The  Duke  of  York  marched  against  her,  and 
took  up  ^  portion  in  hia  castle  at  tjaadal, 
near  Wakefield.  Margaret  advanced  bom 
York,  and  the  Yorkists  mat  than  on  Wake- 
field Green,  between  the  town  and  Sandal 
Castle.  The  Yorkists,  who  were  greatly  in- 
ferior in  numbers,  were  defeated,  the  duke 
was  slain,  his  son,  Rutland,  was  murdered  by 
Lord  Clifford  whUe  escamn^  from  the  battle-, 
field,  while  the  Earl  of  Sahsbary  and  others 
were  mot  to  Pontefract,  where  they  were 
beheaded. 

E»g.  ChronieU  (Camden  Boo.) ;  Arrival 
Kdvard  IV.  (Camdea  Boo.) 

Wakefield,  Edwabd  {d.  1862),  was  the 

originator  of  a  peculiar  system  of  colonisation, 
known  as  the  "Wakefield  system,"  which  was 


to  "  reproduce  in  Australia  the  strong  distinc- 
tion of  classes  wiiich  was  found  in  England ; " 
with  this  object  the  land  was  to  be  sold  for  a 
high  price  to  keep  the  twricultorists  fma 
becoming  landowners,  the  lowest  limit  bang 
fixed  at  a  pound  an  acre.  This  wystem,  which 
was  at  flnt  adopted  in  South  Australia  and 
Victoria,  as  well  as  in  New  Zealand,  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Sir  Bichard  Bourke, 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and,  except 
in  Soutii  Aostratia,  never  had  any  hold.  In 
May,  1839,  Mr.  Wakefield  became  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Durham,  while  Ei^  Oom- 
misaioner  of  Canada. 

HIU  Poia.  Scon.,  bk.  v..  A.  xL,  oritlctas 
W&kefl«ld'>  proposals; 

Walcefteld,  Petbk  of,  was  a  hennit 

celebrated  in  the  reign  of  King  John  for  the 
number  and  success  of  his  prophecies.  In 
1213  John,  who  had  paid  little  heed  either  to 
interdict*  or  excommnnication,  waa  teirifled 
into  submisston  to  the  Pope  by  heariing  that 
Peter  had  predicted  that  on  the  next  Asc^uion 
Day  John  would  not  be  a  king.  Strangely 
enough  the  prophecy  received  a  kind  of  ful- 
filment from  the  fact  that  before  the  day 
mentioned  John  had  coded  his  kingdom  to 
the  Pope. 

Wakeman,  Sir  Gbosgs,  was  physician 
to  Queen  Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  1 1.  He 
was  accused  of  conaprii^  to  poison  the  king 
at  the  instance  of  the  qneen.  The  ddef  wit- 
ness against  him  was  Titos  Oatea,  wbose 
evidence  on  this  occasion  was  more  than 
usually  contradictory,  and  Wakeman  was 
acquitted,  but  by  tiie  menace  trf  a  second  trial 
was  so  fr^tenai  tiiat  he  left  tlie  kingdom. 

Walfihereu  Sxpedition,  Thb  (1809), 
was  projected  by  the  British  government  on 
tiie  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  order  to  effect  a  diveraioo,  and 
assist  the  latter  power,  by  compelling  the 
French  to  withdraw  part  of  tbeir  ftnGcs  from 
the  Danube  valley.  The  capture  of  the  im- 
mense arsenal  wmch  Bonaparte  had  fortified 
and  extended,  expressly  as  a  menace  to  Eng- 
land, was  also  a  great  object.  The  armament, 
which  was  d  spatched  late  in  July,  was  one 
of  the  largest  ever  sent  forth  hy  England, 
and  consisted  of  tixty  ships  of  the  line  and 
frigates,  and  an  enormous  number  of  trans- 
ports, conveying  over  40,000  infantry  and 
cavaby ;  in  all,  Sir  A.  Alison  compotes  that 
there  mwt  have  been  more  than  100,000 
men  of  all  arms  and  both  services.  But 
the  results  achieved  by  this  great  force  were 
miserably  inadequate.  Lord  Chatham,  the 
brother  of  William  Pitt,  who  was  in  command, 
was  destitute  of  decisive  energy  or  milkaiT 
capacity.  On  July  29  part  <tf  the  Bnglidk 
force  landed  in  the  isle  of  Walcberen,  and 
seized  Middleburg,  while  other  divisions  eq>- 
titred  the  fortresses  at  the  months  of  the 
Scheldt.  Antwerp  might  have  been  seized 
by  a  eoup-de-tnain  ;  but  instead,  time  was  kst 
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in  the  riege  of  Fltuhing,  which  surrendered 
Aogiist  16.  By  th.>  time  the  English  were 
prepared  to  begin  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  that 
oity  had  been  pat  into  a  thorough  s^te  of 
defence,  and  tlie  garrison  had  been  very 
largely  reinforced.  As  it  was  now  the  begin- 
ning of  8e0ember,  Lord  Chatham,  suspend- 
ing operations,  withdrew  his  troops  to  the 
islana  of  Walcheren,  and  kept  fifteen  thou- 
■and  of  them  there  as  a  garrison,  while  the 
remainder  were  sent  back  to  England.  Bat 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  army  were 
extraordinarily  bad,  and  the  damp  climate  of 
Waloheren  told  terribly  on  the  scAdien.  Be- 
fore a  month  was  over  half  the  garrison  was 
in  hoipital.  Orders  were  therefore  given  to 
destroy  Flashing,  and  abandon  the  island, 
which  was  completely  evacuated  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  &ulure  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  made  the  occasion  of  violent  attacks 
in  Parliament  on  the  ministry,  who  were  only 
saved  from  a  vote  of  censure  by  a  narrow 
majority.  A  violent  quarrel  broke  oat  be- 
tween Canning,  who  was  Foreign  Minister, 
and  Gastlereagh,  who  was  War  Mmister,  and 
was  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
mismanagement  of  uie  campaign,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  dud,  and  the  reaignation  of  both 
ministers. 

P(irliam«iitartr  Dthatm,  vol.  xr,,  appendix  i,  t 
Anwdl  Rogidtr,  1800;  Aliwm,  Hut.  itf  Swcopt, 

oh.  ix. 

Waldegrawa,  Sn  Emrjum  {d.  Sept., 
1561),  one  of  Mary's  moet  trusted  advisers, 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  movent  the 
queen's  marriage  with  Philip.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1568  on  a  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  but  found  no  favour  with  Elizabeth, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  tor  ttana- 
gressing  the  Act  ot  Uniformity  (1661). 

Walddn,  RoOBB,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury {d.  1406),  was  employed  <m  diplo- 
matio  errands  by  Richard  II.,  and  in  1395 
was  appointed  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England.  When  Archbishop  Arundel  was 
driven  into  exile  in  1397  the  king  obtained 
the  archbishopric  from  the  Pope  for  Walden. 
On  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  Walden's 
life  was  threatened,  but  he  came  to  terms  with 
Arundel,  and,  resigning  the  see,  retired  into 
private  life.  In  1405  he  was  elected  Bi^op  of 
London  hy  Arundel's  inflaemoe,  and  held  that 
see  till  his  death  in  tiu  next  year. 

Wales  is  strictly  the  district  inhabited  by 
the  foreigners,  for  that  is  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  Welsh,  applied  by  the  English 
to  all  the  Britons  alike.  Its  limits  have 
varied  with  the  progress  of  the  English  arms. 
In  the  sixth  century  it  included  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  country  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
English  Channel,  but  the  conquest  of  Chester 
and  the  Severn  Valley  at  the  end  of  that 
centurv  cat  up  the  land  of  the  Welsh  into 
three  aistinct  portions,  of  which  the  ntsihem 


part  baa  been  described  under  Cumbria,  and 
the  southern  under  Duoinonia,  It  remains  to 
speak  of  the  central  portion,  which  we  still 
<^1  Wales,  but  which  was  then  called  North 
Wales,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  West  Wales, 
south  of  the  Bnstol  Channel,  and  whose  in- 
habitants called  themselves  Cymn',  and  the 
land  Cymra.  Before  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  the  modem  Wales  was  simply  a  frag- 
ment of  South  Britain.  It  was  Originally 
peopled  by  the  primitive  pre-Aryan  savages, 
who  largely  sarvired  in  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Silures ;  then  by  Gktidela  of  the  earlier  Celtic 
migration,  who  long  maintained  their  hold  in 
the  west ;  and  then  by  Brythonic  Celts,  who 
were  in  turn  subdued  by  Uie  Komans,  whose 
roads,  towns,  and  mines  showed  the  reality  of 
their  power,  but  whose  withdrawal  in  410  led 
to  the  breaking  up  of  settled  government, 
the  relapse  of  the  Britons  into  the  tribal 
organisatitms  so  characteristic  of  the  Celts, 
the  relaxation  of  the  feeble  bonds  whichRonuui 
Christianity  had  cast  over  them,  and  an 
anarchy  which  threatened  speedy  conquest  by 
the  English. 

During  the  sixth  century,  however,  a  re- 
markable revival  of  energy  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  Celtic  Britain,  and  not  least  in 
Wales.  The  political  revival,  which 
bounds  to  the  English  oonqaest,  and  onited 
the  Britons,  firstljr  under  Gwledigau,  or  tem- 
porary generals  in  war,  such  aa  the  famous 
Arthur,  and,  at  a  later  stage,  under  national 
kings,  such  aa  Cadwallon,  who  held  North- 
umBria  a  whole  year  in  servitude — the  political 
revival,  perhaps,  affected  Strathclyde  more 
intimately  than  Wales.  But  even  in  Oildas 
we  read  of  great  princes,  like-  Uaelgwm  of 
Gwynedd,  a^  the  tradition  of  the  migration 
of  Cunedda  from  the  r^on  of  the  Wall  to 
North  Wales,  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Goidd 
by  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  Eenti- 
gem's  wanderings  from  Clyde  to  Clwyd  ^ow 
Uiat  Wales,  too,  was  affected  by  the  move- 
ment. The  peculiar  organiration  of  the  Celtic 
Church  certeinly  originated  in  Wale^  thoogh 
its  highest  development  was  worked  oat  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

But  the  promise  of  national  development 
was  never  fulfilled.  Enough  was  done  to  set 
limits  to  the  Saxon  conquest,  bat  no  really 
united  state  was  formed.  Despite  the  later 
stories  of  Kings  of  all  Britain,  and  Rings  of 
all  Wake,  Wales  was  during  nearly  the  iriiole 
of  its  history  split  up  into  an  infinity  of  tribal 
states,  over  which  very  rarely  some  powerful 
character  or  vigorous  stock  acquired  a  loose 
overlordship  that  was  never  strong  enough  to 
make  itself  permanent.  In  the  north  the 
Ein^  of  Owynedd  were,  perhaps^  the  strongest 
line  in  Wales,  but  their  autbovity  over  much 
of  the  wide  district  so  named  was  probably 
very  slight.  In  the  south  we  know  of  a  very 
large  number  of  pet^  states.  In  the  south- 
west the  kingdom  of  Demetia  or  Dried  was  in 
early  times  the  most  iniportant   Bat  to  the 
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north  the  aggressive  state  of  Ceredigion  grew 
at  the  expense  of  the  older  kingdom.  Gwent, 
Morganwg,  Brecheiniog,  and,  in  the  north- 
east, Fowis,  were  other  important  divisiona. 
In  short,  Wales  was  a  group  of  clan  states, 
with  a  few  greater  sovereignties,  claiming 
indefinite  suzerainty  over  the  lesser  ones  and 
each  other. 

The  history  of  theee  petty  states  contists 
primarily  in  endless  and  purposeless  feuds 
with  each  other,  true  "  battles  of  kites  and 
crows,**  as  no  political  development,  no  na- 
tional state  gradually  evolved  from  the  con- 
fiicl.  But  fierce  invaders  east  and  w^ 
made  it  necessary  for  the  petty  Hogs  to  unite 
sometimes  for  common  defence.  Too  English 
from  the  east,  the  Irish  Danes  from  the  west, 
constantly  plundered  and  pillaged.  Especially 
terrible  were  the  ravages  of  the  "  black 
pagans"  from  beyond  sea.  After  a  long 
period  of  predatory  incursions,  they  perhaps 
ultimately  formed  a  permanent  eettlement  m 
Dyled.  On  the  west,  the  Mercian  overlords 
were  formidable  neighbours  during  the  eighth 
century.  Offa  conquered  Pengwem  and  the 
western  portion  of  Powis,  and  built  a  dyke 
from  Dee  to  Wye  to  mark  off  the  limitfl  of 
his  kingdom,  and  keep  the  Welsh  marauders 
in  check.  He  probably  co-operated  with 
GIvod,  Bishop  «  Bangor,  in  forcing  the 
Catholic  Easter  on  the  unwilling  Welsh. 

During  tbu  period  the  meagre  Welsh  annals 
give  a  bare  catalogue  of  obscure  kings.  The 
end  of  the  Mercian  overlordship  left  the  way 
clear  for  the  development  of  the  remarkable 
power  of  RhodriMawr  (843 — 877),  who  seems 
to  have  added  to  hie  patrimony  of  Gwynedd, 
the  kingdoms  of  Fowis,  Ceredigion,  and  D yfed, 
and  to  have  thus  been  ruler  of  nearly  all  Wales. 
It  is  said  that  on  his  death  he  divided  his 
dominions  into  three  portions  among  his  three 
sons,  and  that  the  three  chief  states  of  later 
Wales — Gwynedd  with  its  capital  Aberffraw, 
Powis,  with  Mathraval  as  the  royal  seat  now 
that  Pengwem  had  become  Shrewsbury,  and 
Ceredigion,  including  Dyfed,  with  tiie  idng's 
residence  at  Dinevawr,  near  Llandilo.  TJnaer 
Rhodri's  grandson,  Howel  Dha  (q.v.J  of 
Dinevawr  (907 — 948),  another  hope  of  national 
unity  arose.  But  the  West  Saxon  monarchs 
were  too  strong  for  such  attempts.  The 
friendship  of  Asser  had  brought  Alfred's 
troops  into  the  western  wilderness  of  Demetia. 
All  the  South  Welsh  kings  acknowledged 
Alfred  a!  their  lord.  South  Welsh  bishops 
were  consecrated  at  Canterbury,  and  a  deadly 
blow  struck  at  the  old  wild  freedom  of  the 
Welsh  episcopate  where  every  bishop  was, 
so  to  say,  archbishop  as  well  as  bishop  of  his 
own  see.  Howel  himself  attended  Edward's 
and  Athelstan's  Witenagemots.  The  laws 
that  go  by  his  name  are  a  curioos  combina- 
tion of  old  Welsh  customs  with  those  of  the 
English  court.  On  Howel's  death,  Wales 
became  more  anarchic  than  ever.  Its  relation 
to  England  checked  ita  internal  development, 


but  the  English  supremacy  was  too  weak 
to  impose  older  and  strong  government  from 

without. 

In  1016  Llewdyn  ap  Sitsyll  conquered  the 
usurper  Aedhan  ap  Blcgywryd,  and  inspired 
with  new  vigour  the  kingdom  of  Gwynedd. 
His  son  GruSydd  became  king  over  all 
Welshmen,  ana,  in  dose  alliance  with  his 
father-in-law,  El^^,  Eul  of  the  Mercians, 
played  a  really  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time.  At  last  the  triumph  of 
the  house  of  Giodwin  proved  fatal  to  the 
Welsh  king.  His  great  victories  in  Here- 
fordshire, which  far  exceeded  the  measure  of 
the  border  forays  which  are  the  staple  of 
Welsh  histcoy,  were  punished  by  two  bril- 
liant English  campaigns  under  Harold  in 
person.  At  last  in  1065,  after  Harold  had 
ravaged  Wales  from  end  to  end,  Groffydd  was 
slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  own  men.  The 
conqueror  divided  his  dominions  among  his 
kinsmen,  Bleddyn  and  KbiwaUoo,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  of  the  English  crown,  and, 
by  pushing  the  English  frontier  still  further 
westward,  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
period  of  Saxon  aggression,  which  made  the 
Norman  Conquest  an  event  more  important 
in  Welsh  than  even  in  English  historj^. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  border  Pala- 
tinates by  William  I.  was  the  first  resuU  of 
the  Conquest  on  Wales.  The  earldetns  of 
Hugh  of  Chester  and  Roger  of  Shrewsbmr. 
proved  an  iron  barrier  which  effectually  set 
limits  on  Welsh  forays  for  the  future.  Their 
military  organisation  made  them  equally 
capable  of  becoming  centres  of  offensive  war- 
fare. In  the  true  spirit  of  their  race,  a  swarm 
of  Norman  knights  and  adventnren  poured 
over  Qkfl  borders  into  Wales.  Hie  earidora 
of  Chester  soon  extended  'ts  bounds  to  the 
Conwy,  and  its  vassal  Robert  of  Rhnddlan, 
governed  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  modem 
county  of  Montgomery  roughly  marks  the 
district  now  added  to  the  Shrewsbury  earl- 
dom. Earl  Robert  of  Belesme  was  the 
temn-  of  all  Wel^men.  His  brother  Amnlf 
conquered  Ceredigion  and  Dj-fed.  Bernard 
of  Neufmarch^,  founded  the  lordship  of 
Brecon  in  the  old  district  of  Brecheiniog. 
Robert  Fitz-Hamon  conquered  the  vale  of 
Glamorgan.  Grower,  Kidwely,  Ystradtow^', 
were  similar^  appropriated.  Unable  to  with- 
stand the  Normans  in  the  field,  the  Welsh 
withdrew  to  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and, 
in  sudden  forays,  revenged  themselves  on 
their  oppressors.  Revolt  after  revolt  of  the 
conquered  peasantry  confined  the  Norman 
lords  to  their  castle  walls.  To  guard  against 
the  repetition  of  such  events,  English,  or 
Low  German,  colonists  were  planted  in 
southern  Dyfed,  in  Qower,  and  perhaps  in  parts 
of  Glamorgan,  and  the  old  imiabituita  ruth- 
lessly driven  out.  Commerce  came  in  the 
invaders'  train,  and  towns  sprang  up  in  a 
community  hitherto  unacquainted  with  urban 
life.  Norman  priests  and  bishops  followed  the 
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Boldiere  and  merchanta.  The  Welsh  sees  were 
finally  subjected  to  Qinterbury.  The  southern 
bishoprics  were  permanently  bestowed  on 
Nonnans,  By  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the 
Normans  had  conquered  all  southern  and 
western  Wales  worth  having.  After  the  fall 
of  Rhys  ap  Tewdwr  (1090),  the  native  princes 
lay  aside  even  the  title  of  king.  In  Gwynedd 
alone,  whose  monarcbs  now  bogia  to  be  called 
Frinces  or  Kings  of  Wales,  was  a  really  strong 
Celtic  power  left.  There  the  disastrous  Jbte 
of  Norman  interlopers  into  the  see  of  Bangor 
showed  that  the  native  spirit  was  still  un- 
subdued. The  territories  thus  conquered 
became  known  as  the  Lordship  Marches. 
Conquered  by  independent  adventurera,  they 
pmBBBsedall  theri^tsof  a  Palatine  earldom. 
[iPAUTiNB  CouHTiBB.]  Their  lords  were 
practically  kings  on  their  own  estates,  and 
were  bound  to  the  English  monardi  by  no 
other  tie  than  simple  allegiance.     For  all 

{)ractical  purposes  tiiey  were  as  free  as  the 
ords  of  Abeo'ffiraw.  After  a  generation  or 
two,  many  begin  to  amalgamate  with  the 
conquered  race,  or  at  least  to  intermarry  with 
them  and  get  mixed  up  in  their  quarrels. 
Tlie  succession  of  great  English  barons  to 
some  of  these  lordships — for  example,  the 
union  of  Gloucester  and  Glamorgan — had  an 
important  reflex  influence  on  English  politics. 

Yet  the  Welsh  race  woa  still  far  from  being 
subdued.  The  return  of  GrufFydd  ap  Cynan 
from  his  Irish  exile  (UOO)  marks  a  new  de- 
Telopment  of  culture  and  literature  among 
the  Cymry.  The  Welsh  bards  renew  their 
songs.  The  Welsh  chroniclers  become  more 
copious.  The  old  laws  were  re-edited.  Even 
politically  they  were  only  reduced  *o  a 
certain  extent.  The  Marcher  lords  were 
as  much  divided  as  the  Welsh  chieftains. 
English  hel^  was  far  off,  and  often  ineffec- 
tual. Physical  difficulties  always  imposed 
obstacles  on  feudal  armies  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Gwyncdd.  Henry  II.'s  three  expe- 
ditions into  Wales  (1156,  1163,  and  1165) 
were  disastrous  failures,  and  were  followed 
with  none  of  those  indirect  saccesaei  which 
had  attended  similar  tava8i<ma  of  Bnfus. 
Owen  Gw^edd  {4.  1169)  was  a  prince  of 
vigour,  activity,  and  power.  The  expansive 
energy  of  the  Normans  was  diverted  into 
other  channels,  with  the  departure  of  Strong- 
bow  to  Ireland,  llie  Celtic  i^mpathies  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmonth,  the  sttangely 
chequered  career  of  Gixaldus  Cambrensis  ahow 
Iho  approximation  of  the  two  races.  Arch- 
bishop Baldwin's  orusading  tcnr  throughout 
all  Wales  in  1188  marks  the  comparative 
peace  that  now  reigned.  The  alliance  of 
Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  who  became  Prince  of 
Gwynedd  m  1194,  with  the  baronial  opposi- 
tion to  John,  shows  that,  despite  differences 
of  race,  all  feudal  depraidents  of  the  Angevin 
monsfchs  had  a  common  interest  in  setting 
limits  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  Iheir  impe- 
rious overlord.    Llewelyn's  occupation  of 


Shrewsbury  helped  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment that  won  Magna  Charta,  and  the  re- 
gard shown  to  his  rights  in  that  famous  in- 
strument suggests  that  the  barons  wore  not 
ongrateful  for  his  aid.  Llewelyn's  marriage 
with  John's  bastard  daughter,  kept  him  in 
|>eace  with  Henry  III.  for  some  time.  But 
in  1228  Henry  sent  an  expedition  against 
him  that  signally  failed,  and  exacted  nothing 
but  barren  homage  from  the  powerful  chief- 
tain. Up  to  his  death  in  1240,  Llewelyn 
waged  constant  and  not  unsuccessful  war 
on  the  Lords  Marchers,  and  succeeded  in  ex- 
tending his  power  in  some  of  those  southern 
districts  where  their  power  was  slight.  Be- 
tween 1240  and  1246,  David,  son  of  Llewelyn 
by  his  Enf^lish  wife,  governed  the  princi- 
I»lity ;  butml246  Llewelyn,  stmofGmffydd, 
son  of  Llewelyn  by  a  Welsh  mother,  suc- 
ceeded him,  at  first  jointly  with  his  brothers, 
but  afterwaids  alone.  The  national  revival, 
which  had  been  marked  under  Llewelyn  ap 
lorwerth,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
IJewelyn  ap  Gruffydd.  The  energy  of  the 
Welsh  became  greater,  their  literary  activity 
bore  greater  results. 

In  125d — 57  the  young  prince  Edward 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  curb  Llewelyn's  power. 
In  alliance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  Llewelyn 
took  an  active  part  against  the  king  during 
the  Barons'  Wars.  His  projected  marriage 
with  Eleanor,  Earl  Simon's  daughter,  invol^ 
his  alliance  with  the  French  crown  and  the 
remnants  of  the  disaffected  party  in  England. 
In  1275  Edward  I.  seized  the  bride  on  her 
way  to  Wales.  A  fierce  attack  of  the  injured 
prince  upon  the  Marchers  was  followed  in 
1277  by  an  expedition  of  Edward  that  exacted 
bis  submission,  and  in  1278  he  was  allowed  to 
marry  Eleanor.  But  in  1282  his  treacherous 
brother  David  incited  him  to  a  fresh  revolt. 
Edward  resolved  to  settle  the  Welsh  question 
once  for  all.  He  made  a  great  effort,  syste- 
matically conquered  the  country,  and,  on 
Llewelyn's  death  in  battle,  declared  his 
dominions  forfeited  to  ^e  crown.  Thus 
Edmud  I.  subdued  the  only  native  Welsh 
State  of  any  importance.  The  Statute  of 
Walea  (12  Ed.  I.)  finalljr  annexed  the  Prin- 
cipality («.<.,  the  dominions  of  Llewelyn)  to 
the  crown,  introduced  the  "Rnglish  law, 
with  a  special  judicial  system  under  the 
Justice  of  Snowdon,  and  established  mx  sheriff- 
drana  of  Anglesea,  Carnarvon,  Merioneth  j  Flint, 
Carmarthen,  and  Cardigan,  with  organisation 
analogous  to  those  of  the  English  shires.  But 
the  Principality,  though  united  to  the  crown, 
was  not  absorbed  in  it.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
England,  but  a  conquered  country.  It  be- 
came the  custom  to  invest  with  the  dignity 
of  Prince  of  Wales  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign.  Edward's  campaigns  and  l^isla- 
tion  affected  the  Principality  only.  The 
hundred  and  forty  Lordship  Marchers  went 
on  as  before,  except  that  an  Act  of  1364  (28 
Ed.  IIL,  c  2}  declared  them  dependent  not  on 
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the  IMncipality  but  on  tho  Engliah  crown. 
Their  wild  freedom,  with  its  private  wars  and 
constant  outrages,  still  continued. 

Several  revolts  showed  tho  nnwiUingnefla 
of  Gwynedd  to  acquiesce  in  the  English 
conquest.  The  itrong  line  of  Edwardian 
castfea  alone  kept  the  country  subdued. 
David's  luckless  rising  in  1*283,  the  revolts  of 
Rhys  ap  Maredudd  in  1287  and  1292,  that  of 
Madoc,  Mailgwn,  and  Morgan,  in  1294,  show 
the  difficulty  involved  in  establiabing  the 
Edwardian  system.  After  it  had  slept  for 
nearly  a  century,  Welsh  national  feeling  was 
again  aroused  by  the  revolt  of  Owen  (Jlen- 
dower  (1400J,  whose  private  feud  with  his 
neighbour.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthin,  became  the 
germ  of  a  determined  effort  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke.  In  conjunction  with  the  Per- 
cies,  the  Mortimers,  and  the  Scots,  afterwards 
with  French  support,  Owen  managed  to 
defeat  expedition  after  expedition  sent  against 
him  by  Henry  IV.  From  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  he  made  his  power  felt, 
and  managed  to  maintain  hia  independence 
till  his  death  (about  1416).  But  the  English 
re-<wnquest  was  ultimately  effected,  and  a 
series  of  harsh  penal  statutes  was  passed  to 
check  further  revtJts.  The  eatabliuunent  at 
Ludlow  of  the  Court  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  "Wales  (1478),  was  Edward  IV.'s 
contribution  to  the  establishment  of  a  stronger 
system  of  government.  The  disorders  of  the 
period  of  revolt  gradually  disappeared.  The 
conquerors  and  the  conquered  began  to  ap- 
woximate  towards  each  other.  The  Queen 
Dowager  of  England,  and  the  last  represen- 
tative of  the  line  of  John  of  Cotaunt,  both 
married  into  the  same  Welsh  family.  Henry 
Tudor  became  King  of  England.  His  son 
passed  a  series  of  statutes  wmch  incorporated 
the  Principality  with  Ewlond,  restrained  the 
nowerH  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  made  all 
Wales  shire-ground,  and  introduced,  with 
English  laws,  English  local  self-government 
and  parliamentary  representation  (27  Hen. 
Vm.,  c.  26,  and  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  26). 
The  only  difference  between  Wales  and  Eng- 
land now,  besides  the  still  existing,  though 
diminished,  powers  of  the  Marchers  and  the 
Court  of  the  Council  of  Wales  at  Ludlow, 
was  the  fact  that  instead  of  being  united  to 
any  English  circuit,  a  special  court  of  justice, 
called  the  "  King's  Great  Sessions  in  Wales," 
was  to  be  held  twice  a  year  under  special 
justices;  an  arrangement  which  continued 
until  1830,  when  Wales  and  Cheshire  were 
formed  into  new  Engliah  circuits. 

Tlieee  great  measures  of  justice  formed  a 
new  epoch  in  Welsh  history.  Hie  peaceful, 
if  slow,  acceptance  of  the  Reformation,  the 
literary  and  educational  revival  that  began 
under  Elizabeth,  illustrate  the  beneficial 
results  of  the  change.  During  the  Civil  War 
Wales  was,  as  a  whole,  strongly  Boyaliet 
Some  Nortik  Welsh  castles  were  the  last 
places  to  hold  out  for  Charles  I.  So<aL  after 


the  Revolution  of  1688  the  Court  of  Ludlow, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  Marcher  jurisdictioo, 
were  abolished.  During  the  ^ghteenth  cen- 
tury the  MeUiodist  movement  pEofbondly 
influeoiced  the  character  of  Wal«.  WhOe 
introducing  a  new  reli^ooa  fervour,  a  big^Ms 
tone  of  morality,  and  a  greater  amonnt  of 
enei^,  its  Puritanism  made  much  havoc 
with  the  more  harmless' features  of  old  Welsh 
life.  The  movement  began  with  OfiffiA 
Jonea,  vicar  of  Llanddowror,  wboee  qratm 
of  "cixculating  schools,"  established  in  1730, 
was  the  only  important  step  made  in  that  age 
towards  popular  education.  In  1736  Howul 
Harris  began  to  preach.  His  connection  with 
Wfaitefleld  determined  the  theoI<^  of  Welsh 
Methodism,  The  suspension  of  the  famous 
preacher,  Daniel  Rowland  of  Llangettbo, 
first  turned  the  Welsh  Methodists  in  the 
direction  of  Nonconformity.  In  1811  the 
formal  separation  from  the  Church  took  place. 
By  that  time  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
had  become  Dissenters.  Hardly  until  the 
present  century  did  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion affect  Wales.  The  development  of  the 
coal  and  iron  trades  in  the  south  has  enor- 
mously increased  its  population  and 
rSeealso  Cblts:  Celtic  Chusch  ;  CotnmB, 
Tub  Weuh  ;  Hithodisic.] 

For  «ail7  Welsh  UstoiT,  Oildas.  pedtaps 
puta  of  Ns>uiiii%  ths  ^niwlM  Cambn«,  sad 
BrNt  y  TywvMfioa,  badlv  edited  in  the  BoUa 
Series,  and  the  less  autnmtio  OwcMtiaa  Brvt, 
Mibliahed  bj  the  Gaobitea  AMdusolMinI 
Sodetr.  are,  with  the  so-caUad  Lmu  JSok^ 
ma  in  Owen's  Ametml  Lows  and  Intlmlm  if 
VsIm,  aitd  the  soattered  leferences  in  the 
Enrtish  cbrociolea  mad  oharten.  the  diicf 
anuunities.  Geoffr«j  ct  Voaioonib,  most  td 
the  Triads,  and  other  liteiaijr  K>arces,  mont  t« 
enUratf  dlsiemtded.  Hie  "Poor  Bards"  ia 
Hr.  Skene's  n»r  An^ttU  Boob  IToIm  ate  too 
obscure  and  donbtf  ol  to  slve  saneb  help  to  tbe 
bistoriaa.  The  works  of  QinJdua  Cambreana, 
eapedallr  hia  JKnmriiuM  Cambria,  ue,  tboogft 
not  impucitl?  tmstworthy,  of  ver^  frnat  iaipor- 
tanoe  for  the  twelfth  emtBiT.  Withsdwaidl-'a 
conqnaat  the  native  aonala  csaaa.  The  Btatntae 
affeoting  Wales  beoomenow  an  Important  aoince 
of  InfOnnatlon,  sad  the  English  ehroBielea  be- 
come fuller  In  their  notice  of  the  Edwardiaii 
ooaqaeat,  and  the  rev<dt  of  Olradower,  white  the 
Tery  extcmsive  remains  of  Welsh  literature,  coa- 
tain  mnch  of  historical  intoest.  Of  modem 
books  covariut  tba  whole  auUect,  WaninKtw's 
EiUom  WaXm,  and  Hias  J.  WilUaata'a  BUbtn 
vf  Walm  are  the  best,  although  neither  are  tot 
critical.  The;  are  both  largely  bued  on  a 
sizteenth  centut;  compiWion,  Powd'a  flWorj 
cT  Cambria,  that  baa  obtained  more  credaor* 
tlULn  it  alwara  deaerres.  F.  Walter.  Dm  sit* 
WaU*,  thoiwh  too  careless  In  its  choioa  at 
authorities.  Is  for  ooolness  and  iapwtiaUtT  tba 
moot  valoable  modem  work.  Sariv  wabb 
histotr  is  beat  treated  in  Skme'a  Prtiw*  ta  Ik* 
Four  AneittU  Book*  of  Waits ;  Jonea,  ViOigm  «f 
th*  Oa«l  fH  Gwynedd;  Jones  and  Frwinwa, 
Hiitory  of  St.  Itatid'a;  Bteyhens,  Uttndwn 
Uu  Cymmi  Elton,  Ori^  jf  SajpiiA  HMtory. 
and  Bh^,  CelHe  BrUaxn.  Freeman's  Vonaoa 
CmouMt  and  (FtUiam  EwTaa  are  ezhamrtire 
for  the  conqneat  of  Bonth  Wales.  Staph 
BitUru  of  CriauMnt  Lmc;  Beere,  HiMV  ^ 
Bnniu*  Lav,  give  the  legal  history  or  the 
inoorponUon  tit  England  and  Wales.  A  km 
number  of  partioalar  points  are  well  wocfcad 
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np  in  tha  Arekaolnpit  Combrmm.  A  good 
■£ort  aooonnt  of  Webb  H«tliodina  ts  in 
Leoky's  But.  ^  Am.  Fuller  aoeoanta  in 
Howell  Hurle'B  AvtMofr^v,  Lftdj  Hnnihift- 
don'i  Mmoin,  IDddletoBV  Biofrapkia  Bvoh- 

imWilM.  [T.  F.  T.j 

WalaSf  Pbincb  of,  ii  title  usually 
borne  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Engliui 
BDvereign.  After  t£e  death  of  Llewelyn, 
the  Last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  Edward  I.  in 
1301  created  hiB  aon  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  whereas  the  heir  apparent  is 
bom  Duke  of  Cornwall,  it  is  only^  crwtion 
thathe  becomes  Prince  of  Wales,  llie  follow- 
ing  is  &  list  of  all  the  English  princea  who 
have  home  the  title : — 

Edward,  son  of  Edward  L  (afterwarda  Edward  IL) 
Edward,  boo  of  Edward  III.  (the  Black  Prinoe). 
Blobard,  aon  of  the  Black  Prinoe  (aftarwarda 

BiobardUJ 
Hamr,  tch  of  Henry  IT.  (aftcnnids  "Emxj  V.) 
Edwud.  ton  of  UaDi7  VI. 
Edward,  aoa  of  Edward  IV.  (afterward*  Edward 

T.) 

Edward,  aon  of  Bldiard  m. 

Artlinr,  *on  of  Hanr^  VU.  _ 

Uant^aon  of  "Emof  TZI.  (aftarwda  Hentr 

Edward, 'ion  of  HewT  TIU.  (sltannidl  Bdmrd 

VL) 

Heorr,  son  of  Jamea  I. 

Charfaa,  son  of  Jamea  I.  (afterwards  Charlea  I.) 
Charles,  son  of  Cbarl«e  I.  (afterwards  Cbarlee  II.) 
Jamas,  son  of  James  II.  (the  Old  Frstender). 
Osocfe,  son  of  O«orge  L  (afterwards  Ooorgo  n.) 
TfCMtiok,  son  of  George  II. 
Oeorge,  son  of  Frederick  (afterwards  Qeorae  HL} 
Oeorge,  son  of  Oeorge  IH.  lafterwards  George 
IV.) 

Albert  Edward,  son  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Wales.  ThbStatutb  or  (1 284] » was  passed 
by  Edwara  I.  immediately  after  the  conquest 
of  Wales.  Many  English  mws  and  r^ulations 
were  introduced,  such  as  the  appointment  of 
sheriffs,  and  the  English  law  of  succession ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Webh  local  customs, 
as  far  88  they  were  comparatively  unimp<ntant, 
were  retained. 

Walker,  Gboroi  {d.  July  1,  1690],  was 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Monaghan.  He  took 
refuge  in  LondimdeiTy  before  the  siege  (rf  that 
town,  and  was  active  in  rousing  the  inhabitantB 
toresist  James'stroops.  On  April  17,  1689, he 
was  elected  one  of  the  governors  of  the  city, 
an  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  August, 
when  he  yielded  up  his  authority  to  Colonel 
Kirke.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  in  the 
town,  and  bis  statue  surmounts  the  pillar 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions  in  memory  of 
the  siege.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  soon 
after  the  delivery  of  Londonderry  from  the 
Irish,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  him,  and  the  king  gave  him  £6,000. 
In  June,  1690,  the  bishopric  of  Derry  fell 
vacant,  and  William  at  once  bestowed  it  on 
him.  He  had,  however,  contracU>d  a  passion 
for  war,  and  much  shocked  William  oy  ap- 
pearingf  at  the  head  of  the  men  of  London- 
derry m  the  canqiaign  of  1690.   He  fall  at 


the  head  of  his  men  in  resisting  the  Irish 
cavalry  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Usoaalar,  SUt  efBtv- 
Walkuudiaw,  Clbhbntika,  was  a  mis- 
tress of  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  Young 
Pretender.  He  first  became  acquainted  with 
her  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1745. 
He  sent  for  her  after  his  return  from  that 
country,  and  aoon  she  acquired  complete 
dominion  over  him.  It  was  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  pay  of  the  English  ministers; 
accordingly,  m  1748,  the  English  Jacobites 
sent  an  agent  named  Macnamara  to  request 
that  the  lady  should,  for  A  time  at  least,  retire 
to  a  convent.  Charles,  however,  obstinately 
refused  to  agree  to  this.  He  had  a  daughter 
by  her  about  1760,  who  died  in  1789, 

Vernon  Lee,  Ttu  Omntm*  of  ^IbsNf ;  XwaU, 
Lif*     Prtnc*  CharUt  JSdwanl. 

Wallaoe.  WiLLtAH,  the  younger  son  of 
Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  Renfrewshire,  was 
outlawed  for  slaying  an  Englishman  who  had 
ins^ted  him  at  Lanark.  This  circumstance, 
and  the  indigpootion  with  which  he  viewed 
the  usurpation  of  Edward  I.,  induced  him  in 
May,  1297,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  En^sh 
quarters  at  Lanark,  where  he  killed  Hasel- 
rigg,  the  governor.  He  was  soon  joined  by 
Sir  William  Donglas  and  a  considerable 
body  of  Scots,  murder  of  his  node. 

Sir  Begiaald  Cravf(wd,  at  Ayr,  stOl  further 
inoeniM  him,  and  he  utterly  refused  to  join 
srane  of  lus  supporters  in  making  their  snb- 
missiwi  to  the  English.  On  Sept.  11,  1297, 
Wallace  thcmmghly  defeated  the  Englidi 
at  Stirling,  following  up  his  victory  by  a 
raid  into  England.  The  following  year  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  kingdom,  and  as 
a  consequence  increased  the  jealousy  of  many 
of  the  Soottash  haroni.  HlBantime  Edward 
had  returned  from  Flanders  and  hurried  to 
Scotktnd,  where  he  defeated  Wallace  at 
Falkirk  (a.v.)  (July  32,  1296).  At  this  time 
Wallace  <usappears  frtnn  pnblio  life,  and  is 
said  to  have  visited  France  and  Rome.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  remained  in  the  wilds 
of  his  native  ooontry  with  a  few  followers. 
In  1306  he  was  betrayed  into  tiie  hands  of  the 
English  at  Glasgow  by  his  friend,  ffir  John 
Menteith,  carried  to  Lxtndon,  and  tried  at 
Westminster.  He  was  condemned  as  a  rebel 
and  traitor  to  the  English  king,  and  executed 
(Aug.  23,  1305).  In  spite  of  the  want  of 
authority  which  characterises  most  of  the 
stories  ti>ld  about  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  is 
apparent  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  capa- 
city, and  a  military  genius  of  a  very  high 
order. 

Burton,  BUt.  ^Seotlani;  Risfaanmr,  Chnmielt 
(Soils  Series) :  Pal^ve,  Docwmhu  oad  Bsosrda 
IIIiMtrsttiv  tks  But.  o/  ScsUaad. 

Waller,  Edhtind  {i.  1605,  d.  1687).  poet, 
was  a  relation  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1623  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament  as  member  for  Ammaham. 
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The  etory  of  his  unsuccessful  oourtabip  of 
Lady  Dorothy  Sydney,  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  appears  to  be  well  authen- 
ticated. A  zealous  laember  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, Waller  vas  appointed  in  1643  one 
of  the  oomnuBnonets  who  negotiated  with 
Cfaarlea  at  Oxford.  There  he  was  won  dtbt 
by  the  court,  and  played  a  decidedly  e<jui- 
vocal  part,  agreeing  on  his  return  to  London 
to  publish  a  commission  of  array,  and  so 
having  collected  troops  to  seize  the  city  by  a 
eotq>-de-main.  The  plot,  however,  miscarried, 
and  he  was  heavily  fined  and  condemned  to 
banishment,  after  an  abject  sabmission  to 
the  Houto  of  Commons.  In  1651  he  was 
flowed  to  return  to  England,  and  attempted 
to  curry  favour  with  the  Protector  by  his 
*'  Panegyric  on  Cromwell,"  which  he  followed 
up  by  an  ode  to  Charles  II.  after  the  ReatorS' 
tion,  "Poets,  sire,"  he  wittily  remarked  to 
the  king,  "succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth."  In  spite  of  his  time-aerring  dispo- 
sition. Waller  was  popular  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  which  he  was  a  member  until 
1683.   His  poems — dainty,  but  uninspired 

5roductions~-4iave  been  frequently  published. 
,  fairly  complete  edition  appeared  in  1694. 
JohiiBOD,  Livu  of  the  Poeti. 

Waller,  Sra  William  (*.  1697,  d.  1668), 
was  a  cousin  of  the  foregoing.  His  military 
education  was  acquired  in  Oermany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In  1640  he  was 
returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  ns  member 
for  Andover.  On  Uie  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  was  sent  into  the  west  of  England, 
and  at  first  gained  such  success  as  to  acquire 
for  himself  the  title  of  "  William  the  Con- 
queror," but  in  July,  1643,  he  was  severely 
beaten  both  at  Bath  and  Devizes.  Parliament 
neTorthelees  thanked  him  for  his  exertions. 
In  Uie  following  year  he  fell  out  with  Essex, 
the.  commander-in-chief,  and  in  consequence 
Charles  managed  to  make  a  sortie  from  Ox* 
ford,  and  to  defeat  him  at  Cropredy  Bridge. 
Waller  again  returned  unsuccessful  to  London. 
In  1646  he  was  removed  from  his  command 
by  the  Self-denying  Ordinance,  bat  soon 
resumed  his  appointment,  and  under  Crom- 
well was  successful  in  the  west  in  the  first 
campaign  of  the  New  Model  army.  In 
1637  he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presby- 
terian party  who  attempted  in  vain  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  army  on  the  capit^  and 
was  one  of  the  eleven  members  against  whom 
its  resentment  was  especially  directed.  In 
1660,  during  the  troubled  time  which  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

Tindicatum  ef  Sir  WUUtm  IToIIm-  bj  HlmssU . 

WaUingford,  John  of,  was  the  author 
or  transcriber  of  a  chronicle  extending  from 
the  year  449  to  1035.  Of  this  chronicle  Sir 
T.  Hardy  says: — "The  author  seems  fre- 
quently desirous  of  examining  and  comparing 
aothozitieij  and  yet  the  resoU  is  only  error 


and  absurdity,  as  he  confounds  persons  and 
places,  and  sets  chronology  at  defiance."  It 
is  doubtful  who  the  author  was,  but  he  ptt>- 
bably  lived  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  waa  an  inmate  <rf 
the  abbey  of  St.  Albfuis. 

WaUingford,  William  op  (d.  1488),  a 
monk  of  St.  Albwis,  was  appointed  archdeacon 
and  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1465,  and  held 
sevraal  subordinate  ofBces.  Charges  of  peijmy 
and  theft  are  made  against  him  in  the  register 
known  as  that  of  John  Whethamstede,  but 
they  are  evidently  written  with  considnable 
animus.  He  became  abbot  in  1476  on  the 
death  of  WUliam  Albon,  Of  his  tenure  of 
o£Kce  we  have  a  veiy  full  account,  but,  tbou^ 
it  gives  an  idea  of  somewhat  foss^  activity, 
it  presents  no  feature  of  interest.  His  register, 
which  he  compiled  in  imitation  of  his  fsrede- 
ceesors,  covers  the  period  from  1476  to  1488, 
though  the  entries  for  the  lost  two  years  are 
not  numerous.  It  gives  a  powerful  picture 
of  the  oorruption  of  the  monastic  system.  It 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  Riley  in  the  Rolls 
Series  together  with  the  register  of  Walling- 
ford's  ivedeceBSCoa,  John  Whethamstede  mad 
William  Albon. 

WaUingford,  The  Tbxatt  op  (1153), » 
the  name  usually  given  to  tiie  peace  made  be- 
tween Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  though  ooly 
the  preliminary  negotiations  took  place  at 
WaUin^ord,  the  treaty  itself  being  signed  at 
Westminster.  By  this  treaty  Stephen  was  to 
retain  the  kingdom  during  his  ufetime,  but 
Henry  was  to  succeed  him,  the  rights  of 
Stephen's  children  to  the  private  dominions 
of  their  parent  being  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time  a  scheme  of  administratiTe  reform  was 
decided  upon,  which  was  intended  to  reafaHV 
things  as  far  as  possible  to  the  state  in  wfaidi 
they  had  been  left  by  Hairy  L 

Walpole,  HoRACB,  LoKD  {b.  1678,  d.  1797), 
the  elder  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  first  amtean 
as  secretary  to  Greneral  Stanhope  in  Spain 
(1706).  In  1707  he  was  appointed  aecietaiy 
to  Henry  Boyle,  Chancier  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. In  1708  he  was  sent  as  secretary  to 
an  embassy  to  the  Emperor,  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  same  position  at  the  negotiatioDS 
at  Gertniydcnberg.  In  1716  he  was  sent 
as  envoy  to  the  Hague.  He  subsequently 
appeared  at  Hanover,  and  Temonntrated 
with  StanhOTte  for  the  suspicions  he  enter- 
tained of  'Townshend,  and  was  sent  hinoe 
with  letters  calculated  to  heal  the  breach  in 
the  ministry.  In  1720  he  was  appmnted 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Gmfton,  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  In  1723  hewasdeopatebed 
to  Paris  to  counteract  Sir  Luke  Schanb. 
He  ajdently  attached  himselt  to  Ckrdtiuil 
Fleury.  He  remained  in  France  until  1727. 
In  1 728  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to 
the  congress  at  Soissona.  In  1733  Walpole 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  the  Statea-GenaraL  In 
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173V  he  vas  sent  to  UoUand  to  recedve  the 
aoxiliai^  troops  stipulated  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties. In  1741  he  was  made  Secretaxy  to  the 
Exchequer,  and  in  1766  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  "He  was,"  says  Stanhope,  man 
who  uurough  life  played  a  considerable  pArt, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  the  brother  of  Sir 
Robert."  According  to  his  nephew,  "  he 
knew  something  of  everything,  but  how  to 
hold  his  tongue,  or  how  to  apply  hia  know- 
ledge." 

Hontoe  Wa^le,  Mmaulni  Coxa,  IToIiwI*; 

Walpole,  Sir  Robbbt,  Eabl  of  Orfokd 
{b.  l67Sid.  1746),  was  the  son  of  a  Norfolk 
gentleman,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1702  he 
entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Castle 
Kising.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Whig  leaders.  In  1706  he  was  placed  on 
the  council  of  Prince  Oeoi^  of  Denmark 
as  Lord  HighAdmiral,  and  in  1708  eucceeded 
St.  John  as  Seuretary  at  War.  In  1710  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  Saehererell's 
trial,  (A  which  ho  secretly  disapproved ;  uid 
when  the  Whig  ministry  was  driven  from 
office  he  persisted  in  resi^fning  in  spite  of 
Harley's  solicitations  to  him  that  he  should 
retain  his  place.  He  now  became  with 
Somers  a  leacler  of  the  Whig  opposition,  and 
being  charged  with  peculations  as  Secretary 
at  Wtir.  he  was  expelled  the  House  and  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  till  the  pro- 
rogation. Hia  defence  was,  however,  quite 
complete,  and  he  was  re-elected  for  East 
Lynn.  He  wrote  at  this  time  two  able  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  the  late  ministry,  Th« 
Debta  of  the  Natwn  Stated  and  ComUhred, 
and  Tm  Thirtg-Jlw  MUlimu  Aeeountgd  For. 
On  lha  accession  of  George  I.  Walpole  was 
chosen  chairman  ot  the  committee  oi  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry.  He 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treaaiuy  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  But  he  was  disliked 
^  the  king,  and  angry  at  the  dismissal  of 
'n>wnahend,  so  he  reeig^ied  in  1717.  In  this 
year  he  had  established  the  first  sinking  fund. 
Imm^iafely  he  passed  into  unscrupulous 
opponition,  and  spoke  against  the  Mutiny 
At^t,  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  Peer- 
age Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act. 
Finding  opposition  hopeless,  he  rejoined  the 
ministry  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  1720. 
On  the  fall  of  the  South  Sea  Company  it  was 
felt  that  he  alone  could  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  his  measures,  though  severe,  were  felt  to 
be  just.  On  the  death  of  Stanhope  he  was 
left  without  a  rival,  and  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Prime  Minister  (April, 
1721).  His  history  is  now  the  history  of 
England.  He  crumed  Atterbury's  plot,  and 
placed  a  tax  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  on 
the  nonjurors.  Already  his  jealousy  of 
rivals,  the  great  lauH  in  his  character  as  a 
minister,  had  become  apparent;  and  he  and 


Townshend  drove  Oarterrt  from  office.  Xean- 
while  the  situatiom  abroad  had  become  com- 
plicated ;  tiie  alliance  between  Austria,  Spain, 
axid  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  party  in  France, 
was  checked  by  the  Treaty  of  Hanover 
between  England  and  France.  On  the  death 
of  Geoi^  I.,  Walpole,  disliked  by  the  new 
king,  found  himself  in  danger  of  being  super- 
sede by  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  Owing  to 
the  representatioufi  of  Queen  Ghroline,  he 
renuuned  in  power.  The  Oppositi<m  con- 
sisted  ot  discontented  Whigs  led  by  Pulteney, 
and  tlie  remnant  of  the  Tories  imder  Boling- 
broke.  In  1730  Walpole  quarrelled  with 
Townshend,  who  retired  from  political  life ; 
and  in  1733  with  Chesterfield.  His  sup- 
porttfs  connsted  of  such  second-rate  men  as 
Newcastle,  Stanhope,  Compton,  and  Harring- 
ton. He  had,  however,  at  his  Imck  a  majority 
secured  by  the  meet  unscrupulous  bnhwy. 
In  L729  we  Treaty  of  Seville  preserved  the 
peace  (rf  Europe  for  a  time.  In  1733  Walpole 
brought  forward  his  celebrated  excise  scheone, 
a  measure  thorough^  sound  and  juatifiaUe ; 
but  such  was  we  success  of  Pulteney  in 
rousing  public  feeling  against  it  that  he  had 
to  abandon  it.  In  1734  he  was  much  blamed 
for  keeping  aloof  from  the  war  waged  by  the 
Emperor  against  Fiance  and  Spain.  In  this 
year  the  Opposition  joined  to  attack  the 
Septennial  Act.  They  &iled ;  and  B<dinghroke 
withdrawing  to  France,  the  leadership  of  the 
party  fell  oa  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
Walpote  had  offended  by  rousting  the  increase 
of  his  income.  In  1737  Queen  Caroline's 
death  deprived  him  of  a  staunch  and  faithful 
friend.  The  Opposition,  now  reinforced  by 
Pitt,  continued  to  attack  his  pacific  policy ; 
Newcastle  began  to  intrigue  against  hun,  and 
favoured  the  king's  desire  for  war.  Kever- 
thelees,  Walpcde  ccHicInded  a  oonvoition  with 
Spain ;  and  the  Oppositi<m  wishing  to  drive 
matters  to  a  oriais,  seceded  from  title  House. 
It  had  become  obvious  that  he  must  declare 
war  or  resign.  He  chose  the  former  course 
(1739).  The  war  was  disastrous.  [Osobob 
II.1  In  Feb..  1741,  Mr.  Ssndya  proiwsed 
that  he  shoold  he  removed  from  the  king's 
coxmdls.  The  motion  was  thrown  out ;  but 
in  the  following  year  Walpole,  taking  his 
defeat  on  the  Qiippenham  election  petition 
(Feb.  2,  1746)  as  a  test,  reeigped.  Ho  was 
created  Lord  Orlatd.  In  March  a  secret 
committee  of  inquiry  against  him  was  chosen ; 
but  in  spite  of  its  animoaty  it  failed  to  bring 
any  but  the  most  trivial  charges  against  the 
ex-ministw.  He  seldom  spoke  in  the  Lords, 
having,  as  he  remarked  to  bis  brother  Horace, 
"  left  his  tongue  in  the  Commons."  In  1745 
he  died,  having  retained  his  influence  with 
the  king  to  the  last.  Walpole's  character  was 
exposed  to  the  most  violent  misrepresentation 
from  hia  contomptnrarifls.  His  jealousy  of 
power  made  almost  ever^  eminent  man  of 
the  age  his  enemy;  while  the  oormption 
by  which  he  ™"tw^Tmi        position  and 
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debftuolied  the  Houae  of  Comznocu  is  indis- 
putable. Bat  to  him  are  due  the  completioa  of 
the  Bevolution  aettiement,  and  the  preserva< 
tion  of  peace  at  a  time  wheo  peace  was  most 
required  by  England.  "  He  understood," 
saya  Lord  Stanhope,  ' '  the  true  interest  of  his 
country  better  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries." "  The  prudence,  steadiness,  and 
vigilance  of  that  man,"  says  Burke  (Appeal 
from  the  New  Whiyt,  Ac),  "preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  family,  and  with  it  their 
laws  and  liberty  to  this  country." 

Goxe,  H«nMtra  of  Sir  Uohtrt  W<Av<Ae:  Balph, 

Critical  Hi*torv  of  hard  )f  atpoI«'*  Jdmintatrotion ; 

Horaoe  Walpole,  £«muiitceniMi ;  Stanhope,  Kill. 

of  Eng.  i  Leckjr,  Hut.  of  £ng.  m  the  Emht«mth 

Century ;  Hocanlaj,  Ebsot  on  HoroM  IFoIpal* ; 

Ewald.  Sir  JtobfrtVotpols.  [B.  J.  L.] 

Walpole.  HoBAci,  Eaal  op  Orford 

g.  1717,  d.  1797),  was  the  third  son  of  Sir 
obot  Walpole,  and  the  nephew  of  Lord 
Walpole.  in  1741  he  entered  Parliament 
for  Q^lington,  but  he  never  took  a  prominent 
part  in  debate.  In  1767  he  exerted  himself 
in  favour  of  Admiral  Byng.  He  remained  in 
Parliament  till  1768.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nei>heir  in  the  family  title  and  estates ; 
but  never  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  political  Meeting  at  all, 
he  was  inclined  to  a  speculative  Republican- 
ism. As  a  man  of  letters,  virtuo$o,  novelist, 
critic,  and  retailer  of  public  and  private 
gossip,  Horace  Walpole  is  one  of  the  most 
chantcteristic'  flgures  of  the  eig^temth  cen- 
tury. His  Mtmoirt  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
Geo^  II.  *s  reign,  though  inaccurate  and  pre- 
judiced,  contain  a  good  deal  of  information, 
and  hifl  letters  (which  are  among  the  most  en- 
tertaining in  the  language]  are  very  valuable 
for  the  insight  they  ^ve  into  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  century.  Walpole's  work,  Siatorie 
Ihmbts  on  the  Life  and  Seign  of  Richard  III., 
is  curions  and  acute. 

Walpole,  Worfct,  17M,  and  Cvrrnponinee, 
1840 ;  Lord  Do*«r,  IV*,  prefixed  to  tbe  Ltttm 
to  Sir  H.  Mam»;  MMMlaj,  Xmow  j  Soofct,  Him 
of  tiM  Ifovflirti;  L.  B.  SMhjr.  H.  IToIpoto  and 
\vWof\A. 

Walflinffluutt*  Sib  Fhaxcis  {b.  1536, 
d.  1690),  "^le  most  penetrating  statesman 
of  hie  time,"  was  bom  at  Cbislehurat,  in 
Kent,  and  passed  most  of  his  youth  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England,  after  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  abilities  and  accom- 
pliduncoita  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  Lord  Burleigh,  who  sent  him  to  the 
court  of  Fiance  as  ambassador,  in  which 
capacity  he  showed  great  "  fidelity,  diligence, 
and  caution."  Li  1573  Sir  Francis  was  re- 
called, sworn  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  made 
one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state, 
devoting  himself  espedally  from  this  date  to 
the  unxavelling  of  Uie  numerous  plots  against 
the  queen  and  her  government.  His  system 
of  eq>ionage  watt  moet  elaborate,  and  his  spies 
were  active,  faithfal,  and  ubiquitous.  In  1581 
he  WM  emidoyed  to  negotiate  the  {ooposed 


marriage  between  Elisabeth  and  the  Dnha  of 
Anjou,  but  &)lsd  to  bring  the  matter  to  a 
successful  issoe,  through  the  caprice  of  the 
queen  herself.  Two  years  later  Walaiogfaam 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Scotland,  and  sub- 
sequeotly  had  the  satisfaction  of  detecting 
Babington's  conspiracy  and  of  impUcating 
in  it  the  Uueen  of  Scots.  That  Sir  FranciB 
was  her  raemy  there  is  no  doabt,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  foiged  any  of  the  letters 
produced  in  evidence,  as  Mary  declared,  and 
his  reputed  letter  to  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
urging  him  "  to  find  out  some  way  to  Bhort«n 
the  hfe  of  the  Scots  queen  "  is  most  probably 
a  foi^erj'.  He  was  subsequently  the  means 
of  preventing  a  breach  between  Eliaabeth  and 
James  VI.  Sir  Frandi,  who  was  a  sts  UHch 
Protestant,  and  a  thoroilg^T  religiooa  man, 
did  his  best  to  procure  toleration  for  the 
Puritans  ;  he  "  has  the  honour  of  having 
sustained  and  cemented  the  Protestant  cause 
in  times  of  its  greatest  peril,  and  of  having 
effectually  ruined  the  interests  of  popery 
detecting  and  ba£Ding  all  its  jdots."  Tbe 
integrity  of  his  character  was  such  that  with 
every  facility  for  amassing  wealth  in  an  age  of 
corruption,  he  died  so  poor  as  to  leave  bardr 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  buiiaL 
A  biographer  of  tbe  next  century  (Uoyd) 
says  of  bim,  "  His  head  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  look  into  the  depths  of  men  and 
business,  and  dive  into  the  whirlpools  of  state. 
Dexterous  he  was  in  finding  a  secret;  close  in 
keeping  it.  His  conversation  was  insinuating 
and  reserved ;  he  saw  every  man,  and  none 
saw  him." 

Strrpe,  EmIm.  MtmoridU;  W^Mngkaam  C*t- 
i-mpotuUhm;  Nares,  JCvmoirf  of  BvrWfk.- 
Fronde,  Hiet.  qf  Em.  ;  Alkin,  Mwmukn  of  ike 
Court  of  ElUabeth;  Llojd,  StaUtuM  omi  Fa- 
itouriUn  of  Btmlmd,  1665.  [S.  J.  L.] 

Wwlringhaiiii  Tuoxas  op  (jt.  mo), 

a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  for  some  time 
Prior  of  Wymondham,  wrote  two  most  valu- 
able historical  works,  Hietoria  Brevity  a  his- 
tory of  England  from  1272  to  1422,  and 
Tpodigma  Ifeuelria,  a  history  of  Normandy 
from  Rolf  to  Henry  V.  He  is  very  import- 
ant for  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.  and  v.,  and  gives  us  valuable 
accounts  of  Wyoliffe  and  the  Lollards,  the 
Peasant  Bevolt,  and  the  £^reach  wan  of 
Henry  V.'s  reign. 

Botb  WaUiiKliam'a  woAs  liavs  bsan 

Uahed  in  tbe  Bolls  Series. 

Walter,  Hubkbt,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (1193—1205),  and  iosticiar  (IIM— 
1198),  was  ane^ewof  Baniuf  GlanvtU  (q.v.), 
and  first  came  into  prominence  during  King 
Richard's  captivity.  He  had  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  crusade,  and  on  lus  way 
homewaida,  hearing  that  Ricliard  had  beea 
taken  prisoner,  he  vieited  him.  The  king 
sent  him  over  to  Eng^d  to  act  as  vicegerent 
in  his  absenoe,  to  counteract  tbe  intrigues  of 
J<dm,aiid  raise  the  lanaaoifWlule  at  tbe  aus 
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time  he  used  his  influence  to  obtain  Hubert's 
election  to  the  archbishopric.  In  1104  he  was 
appointed  justiciar,  and  held  that  office  for 
four  yean,  governing  well  and  vigorously, 
his  most  important  •woA  being  the  repree- 
sion  ti  the  insorrection  of  William  Fits- 
Oabert.  His  expedition  against  the  Welsh 
called  down  a  reprimand  from  the  Fope,  a 
fact  which  shows  that  the  age  of  fighting 
bishops  was  almost  over.  On  the  death  of 
Richard,  Hubert  supported  the  claims  of 
John  to  the  thnme,  and  was  by  him  ^pcnnted 
chancellor.  Hubert  Walter  is  a  favotttable 
specimen  of  the  statesman-eccleBiastic  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  is  in  the  former  light 
^t  he  more  frequently  appears.  "  He  was 
a  strong  minister,"  says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "and 
although  as  a  good  Englishman  he  made  the 
pressure  of  his  master's  hand  lie  as  light  as  he 
could  upon  the  people,  as  a  good  servant  he 
tried  to  get  out  of  the  people  as  much  treasure 
as  he  could  for  his  master.  In  the  raising  of 
the  money  and  in  the  administration  of  justice 
he  tried  and  did  much  to  train  the  people  to 
habits  of  self-government.  He  taught  them 
how  to  assess  their  taxes  by  jury,  to  elect  the 
grand  jury  for  the  asazes  of  the  judges,  to 
choose  representative  km^ta  to  transact 
legal  and  judicial  work— such  representative 
loiights  as  at  a  later  time  made  convenient 
precedents  for  Parliamentary  representation. 
The  whole  working  of  elective  and  represen- 
tative institutions  gained  greatly  under  his 
management.  He  educated  the  people  against 
the  better  time  to  come." 

Hook,  UvH  ^  ih4  ArchbitliOpt ;  B.  Horedeo 
(BoUs  Series). 

WaltdT,  Sir  John  (d.  1630),  was  attorney- 
general  to  Prince  Charles  in  1619,  but  refused 
to  conduct  the  prosecution  against  Sir  E. 
Coke.  Notwithshmding  this,  he  was  made 
Chief  Boron  of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles 
I.  in  1625.  He  showed  considerable  inde- 
pendence and  spirit  in  the  exercise  of  his 
judicial  functionB,and  in  1629  gave  his  opinion 
afrminat  UoUm,  and  other  members  of  Par- 
liament, being  prosecuted  for  acts  done  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  For  this  the  king  pro- 
hilnted  his  taking  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
though  he  nominally  held  his  office  till  his 
death. 

Walt«n,LvcT  {d.  1683),  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Welsh  gentleman,  ana  in  1648  became 
the  miatrees  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  she  was 
the  motho:  of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

lived  with  Charles  in  Holland.  In  ldfi6 
she  came  over  to  England,  where  she  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower,  but  shortly  afterwarda 
released.  After  this  little  or  nothing  is  known 
of  her.  When  Monmouth  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  throne  it  was  contended  by  his 
adherents  that  his  mother  had  been  secretly 
married  to  Cbarlea  II.,  but  of  tiiis  asser- 
tion no  proof  was  forthcoming,  and  Mon- 
mouth himself  Bubieqnently  retracted  it. 


WalthMf  (d.  1076)  wasa  powerful  noble- 
man, the  son  of  Siward.  After  the  battle  of 
Hastings  he  submitted  to  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  was  allowed  to  retain  his  earl- 
dom ci  Noithamptoo.  Subsequently  he  re- 
belled, bat  was  forgiven,  retained  m  his 
earldom,  and  married  to  the  Conqnerts's 
niece,  Judith.  In  1076  he  joined  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Nor- 
folk, with  the  intention  of  restoring  the  state 
tilings  which  had  existed  in  Edward  the 
Confessor's  time.  What  Waltheof  s  share  in 
this  plot  was  is  very  doubtful;  probably  it 
was  no  more  than  a  tacit  acquiescence.  When 
the  rebellion  broke  out  he  betrayed  the  plot 
to  Lanfrano,  and  was  for  the  moment  par- 
doned, but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  executed 
at  Winchester,  it  is  said  at  the  instigation  of 
hig  wife.  Bie  body  was  removed  to  Ck^- 
land,  where  miracles  were  said  to  be  worked 
at  his  tomb.  The  English  looked  upon  WsJ- 
theof  as  a  martyr,  and  the  lat«r  troubles  of 
William's  reign  were  considered  by  them  to  be 
judgments  on  him  for  the  murder  of  the  earL 
OrdaricDB  ViUlla ;  jtnjto-SoMm  Chnmiebi 

Walworth,  Sn  Wuxiam,  a  citizen  of 
London,  was  appointed  with  John  Philipot  in 
1377  by  Parliament  to  regulate  the  fin^nffflw. 
In  1381  he  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
attended  the  young  king  at  his  conference 
with  Wat  Tyler  and  the  other  insurgents. 
Fearing  that  Tyler  was  about  to  attack 
Kichard,  Walvorui  slew  the  rebel  leader,  for 
which  feat  he  received  the  honour  of  knif^t> 
hood. 

Wanaboron^h  (Wodnbsbbosh),  on  the 
Wiltshire  Downs,  near  Swindon,  was  the 
scene  of  two  important  battles  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  history — one  in  691,  in  which  Ceaw- 
lin  of  Weesex  was  defeated  by  his  brother 
Ceol;  the  other  in  716,  ivben  Ine  repulsed 
the  Henaane. 

Wmadawaih,  The  BArrta  of  {Jan.  33, 
1760),  was  fought  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War  between  the  Fiimdi  and  English  in 
India.  The  two  armies  of  La%-  and 
Coote  encountered  each  other  near  Wande- 
waah.  The  English  had  1,900  Europeans 
and  2,100  native  infantry,  with  1,260  native 
cavalry,  and  16  field  pieces;  thelVench  2,290 
native  cavalry,  and  1,300  sepoys,  besides 
their  Mahratta  horae,  with  twenty  field  pieces. 
The  forces  were  therefore  pretty  equal. 
After  a  brilliant  combat,  the  French,  who 
had  suffered  very  severely,  retreated.  If  the 
English  native  horse  had  done  tiieir  duty, 
the  defeat  might  have  been  even  more  deci. 
sive. 

Wuton*  yjOMSTnn  (d.  1661),  muried 
a  sirter  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  joined  the 
ParUame&tary  eanw  in  the  Civil  War.  In 
1646  be  was  made  a  colonel,  and  in  1648  was 
appoiiitod  ooe  of  the  membm  ol  the  Hi^ 
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Ck>nrt  ot  Justice  to  try  the  king.  He  was 
preeeDt  at  all  the  sittings,  and  signed  the 
death  warrant.  In  1649  he  was  made  one  of 
Council  of  State,  bat  his  stern  It«pablican 
views  did  not  recommend  him  to  Cromwell, 
and  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment he  retired  into  private  life  till  Richard 
Cromwell's  deposition,  when  he  declared  for 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  and  joined 
Monk.  Perceiving  that  the  Restoration  was 
inevitable,  he  wiUidrev  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  remained  in  diagnise  till  his  death. 

Wapentake  is  a  name  of  Danish  origin, 
and  is  only  found  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  Danes,  where  it  answers  to  the  Hundred 
(q.T.)  of  other  parts  of  Qie  kingdom. 
Stabba,  C«ut.  HwL.i.  §  45. 

Warbeok,  Pbbxin  {d.  1499),  was  the 
name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  impoa- 
tors  in  history,  who,  for  several  years  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading many  persona  that  he  was  Bichiard, 
Duke  of  York,  uie  younger  of  the  two  princes 
gennally  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in 
me  Tower  under  Richard  III.  According  to 
the  story  of  the  writers  under  the  Tudors, 
be  was  in  reality  the  son  of  a  Jew  of  Tour- 
nay,  who  settled  in  London  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
Tournay.  The  lad  after  his  father's  death 
went  to  Antwetp,  and  came  into  communica- 
tion with  agents  of  the  Duchess  Haiwaret  of 
fiuif^dy,  who,  struck  by  his  noble  de- 
meanour and  resemblance  to  the  Yorkist 
family,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  him 
np  as  a  pretender  to  the  English  throne. 
TTus  story  is  boine  out  Warbeck's  own 
GHf^anofi,  and  a  letter  of  Henry  VIL  to 
Sir  Oilbert  Talbot  as  earl^  as  1693.  Some 
writers,  however,  are  still  inclined  to  believe 
the  very  plausible  hypothesis  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  The  myatery  can 
hardly  be  completely  solved.  The  history  of 
Warbeck's  proceedings  is  briefly  this.  In  1492 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Cork  as  Richard 
Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  and  obtained 
a  reception  so  encouraging  to  his  hopes  of 
success,  that  Charles  VIII.  of  France  thought 
it  well  to  specially  invite  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  He  did  not,  however, 
have  any  long  enjoyment  of  the  French 
king's  protection  and  hospitality,  for  Henry 
made  it  a  «>ec)al  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Estaplas  in  the  autumn  of  1492 
that  no  farther  shelter  or  assistance  should 
be  given  to  Warbeck.  Flanders  was  the  pre- 
tender's next  refuge,  and  here  he  received  a 
most  cordial  welcome  from  Matgaret,  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  who  acknowledged  him  at  once 
as  ber  nephew,  honouring  him  on  ail  occa- 
Riona  with  the  Utile  of  the  "White  Rose  (rf 
England."  Warbeck*s  arrival  in  Flanders 
was  the  rignol  for  the  oommencement  of  a 
vast  aystan  ot  coni^xacy  in  "England  againit 


Henry's  life  and  aathority ;  bat  the  king's 
resolute  caution,  and  the  sealous  activity  ot 
his  spies,  consmcuous  amon^  whom  was  Sir 
Robert  Clifiord,  fnored  more  than  a  match 
for  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.    Sir  William 
Stanley,  Lord  Htzwalter,  Sir  Simon  Mont- 
fort,  eJI  prominent  adherents  of  Warbeck, 
were  brought  to  the  block ;  and  the  pretended 
Duke  of  York,  forced  by  these  occurrence* 
into  a  display  of  decided  action,  made  in 
July,  1495,  a  hurried  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Kent.   This,  however,  waa  a  misersMe 
failure,  ending  in  the  capture  on  Deal  beadi 
of  a  portion  of  bis  troops  by  the  people  of 
Sandwich.    This  experience  of  the  feeling  of 
the  country  for  his  cause  drove  Warbeck 
in  despair  to  Flanden:  but  the  commer- 
cial treaty  concluded  in  Feb.,  1496,  between 
Henry  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Borgimdy,  ex- 
pressly Btipalating  for  hia  expulsion,  the  im- 
postor, after  an  unsucceesful  attempt  to  make 
a  settlement  in  Ireland,  crossed  over  thence 
to  Scotland.    Here  his  fortimes  bttgun  for  a 
time  to  look  soraewhat  brigbter:  the  Scot- 
tish monarch  received  bim  as  Richard  IV-, 
the  lawful  King  of  En^and,  and,  as  a  very 
practical  proof  the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in 
hia  pretensions,  bestowed  upon  him  in  mar- 
riage a  kinswoman  of  his  own,  the  L^dy 
Catherine  Gordon.    Two  fruitless  invasions 
of  England,  and  probably,  too,  the  influence 
of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  tended  to  greatly  cool 
Jamas  IV. 's  affection  for  Warbeck's  caose, 
and  in  July,  1497,  he  requested  bim  to  leave 
the  country.   Thus  once  again  abandoned  by 
his  frieniu,  Warbeck  found  a  temporaiy 
refuge  in  the  wilds  and  fastneeses  of  Ireland, 
whi^,  however,  he  left  on  receiving  an  invi- 
tation from  the  people  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall to  make  another  attempt  in  England. 
He  landed  accordingly  at  Whitsand,  near 
Pensance,  Sept.  27,  1497,  and,  after  cai^oring 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  laid  active  si^e  to 
Exeter.   On  the  approach,  however,  of  the 
royal  forces  under  Lord  Daubeny,  Warbeck 
retired  to  Taunton,  whence,  in  despair  of 
success,  he  withdrew  secretly  to  the  sanctuary 
of  Beaulieu,  in  the  New  Forest.    Here,  <m 
piomise  of  hie  life  being  spared,  be 
dered  himself,  Oct.  6,  to  Lord  Daubeny,  hy 
whom  he  was  despatched  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don.   For  a  time  Warbeck  was  treated  with 
marked  leniency,  but  on  his  attempting  to 
escape  in  June,  1498,  he  was  at  onoe  pUced 
in  close  confinement  in  the  Tower;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  loIlowiBg  year,  in 
Nor.,  1499,  he  was  executed,  in  company 
with  his  fellow-prisoner,  the  young  £^1  of 
Warwick,  on  a  charge  of  again  attempting  to 
escape,  and  of  having  comniired  with  'War- 
wick and  others,  as  a  part  m  his  plan,  to  get 
forcible  poasesBion  of  the  Tower. 

Bacon,  Life  of  H«r»  711. ;  Bej,  Kmu  Bi*- 
tortotci  «t  CritimM  mtr  £uihafdII7.  (Fwia,  1818} ; 
Oaiidner,  IMa»datim^llMimT4tn. 

[F.  8.  P.] 
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Wacda,  Thb  Court  or,  was  a  court  of 
reoOTd  lonnded  by  32  Hen.  VIIT.,  c.  46,  for 
the  survey  and  management  of  the  rights  of 
the  crown  over  its  wards.  Being  Joined  to 
the  Court  of  Liveries  by  33  Hen.  VIII.,  ch. 
22,  it  was  called  the  Court  of  Warda  and 
Livcaries.  The  seal  of  the  Court  was  ke^  by- 
its  chief  oflBcer,  the  Master  of  Wards.  Its 
province  was  to  see  that  the  king  had  the  toll 
profits  of  tenoro,  arising  from  the  custody  of 
the  heirs  of  his  tenants  being  infants  or  idiots, 
from  the  licences  and  fines  for  the  marria^ 
of  the  kings*  widows,  and  from  the  sums  paid 
for  livery  of  seisin  by  the  heir  on  entering 
on  his  estate.  A  Court  of  Wards  estab- 
lished in  Ireland  by  James  I.  compeUed  all 
heirs  in  the  king's  custody  to  be  educated 
as  Protestants,  and  enforced  the  oath  of 
supremacv  as  a  condition  of  livery  of 
setsin.  'The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Wards  was  imdaly  extended,  and  bmame 
very  oppressive  under  the  first  two  Stuart 
kin^.  On  Feb.  24,  1645,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons "  passed  a  vote  that  the  Court  of  Wards 
itself,  and  all  wardships,  tenoresi  licences  for 
alienation,  &c.,  should  be  taken  away  ;*'  and 
the  lords  coocorred  therein.  The  Court 
was  finally  abolished  by  the  statute,  12  Car. 
ii.,  ch.  24,  which  destroyed  military  tenures. 

Be«T«8.  Ht«<.  <tr  tU  EnglUh  Lam,  iU. ;  Wbite- 
kMrke,  JfrnvrMi;  BtqOWB,  CoiMiflitanM,  11., 
oh.  a.  [W.  H.] 

Wardship  ranked  as  one  trf  the  Feudal 
Incidents,  and  consisted  in  the  right  of  the 
lord,  if  the  heir  were  under  ago  on  the  death 
of  the  ancestor,  to  tho  custody  of  the  land  and 
the  person.  This  right,  which  was  obviously 
capable  of  great  abuse,  was  carefully  limited 
by  Magna  Charta.  [Fzudalibm.] 

Warham,  Wiluah,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (i^.  Id32),  was  highly  distin- 
goished  among  the  many  prelatoe  who 
favoured  the  spread  of  the  new  learning  in 
England.  Amonig  his  prot4gi*  was  Erasmus, 
who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  great  regard. 
Warham  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal 
(1502),  and  Lord  Chancellor  (150S),  an  office 
in  which  he  was  continued  by  Henry  Till. 
In  the  following  year  he  beoame  sucoeasively 
Bishop  of  London  and  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
burj-.  Tho  chief  event  of  his  primacy  was 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  mon- 
asteries with  a  view  to  their  reform.  In  151& 
he  resigned  the  chancellorship  on  account  of 
some  difference  with  Wolsey,  then  Archbishop 
of  York.  We  subsequently  find  him  com- 
menting adversely  on  the  cardinal's  severe 
taxation.  The  growing  opposition  to  Bome 
greatly  alanned  him;  and  when  the  clergy 
took  the  grave  at«p  of  acknowledging  that 
they  could  not  legislate  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  he  resigned  office,  and  not  long 
afterwards  died. 

Hook.  LtM«  ^tlM  ArOMOnv'  <!f  CMlrtwv. 
Wwrwuie,  Wiluax  m  (rf.  1087),  a  Nor- 


man baron,  distantiy  related  to  the  Con- 
queror, was  <me  of  the  commanderB  at  the 

battle  of  Hastings,  and  in  1073  was  appointed 
regent  of  the  kingdom  in  William's  absence. 
He  assisted  William  Kuf  us  against  Robert,  and 
died  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  the  former. 

WwmiULet  JouN,  Earl  of  {d.  1304),  was 
an  adherent  of  the  king  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Barons*  War,  and  fought  on  the 
Boyalist  side  at  Lewes.  Subsoquently  he 
quarrelled  with  the  king,  and  assaulted  the 
royal  justiciary  in  Westminster  Hall  in  1268. 
He  retired  to  his  estates  in  Surrey,  and 
fortified  his  castle  of  Beigate  against  Prince 
Edward  in  1268,  bnt  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render. He  did  not,  however,  entirely  forfeit 
Edward's  favour.     He  bore  a  conspicuous 

Sirt  in  the  Scottish  wars,  and  was  appointed 
uardion  of  Scotland  in  1296.  In  1297  he 
was  in  command  of  the  army  which  was  de- 
feated by  Wallace  at  Stirling.  He  sided  wiUi 
the  baronial  party  in  the  dispntes  which  led 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  charters,  and  in  the 
Parliament  of  Lincoln  (1301). 

Wamime,  John,  Earl  (rf.  1347),  a 
powerful  member  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
maintained  an  independent  attitude  dur- 
ing the  teoables  of  Edward  II.'s  reign. 
He  did  not  oppose  Gaveston  at  first,  and 
although  he  subsequently  joined  in  the 
attack  on  the  Despencers,  he  was  faithful  to 
the  kin^  at  Borou^hbridge,  as  well  as  after 
the  landing  of  Mortimer  and  Isabella.  He  was 
subsequently  appointed  one  of  the  Council  of 
Begency  during  Edward  III.'s  minority. 

Warrinffton,  Thb  Towk  of,  near  Liver- 
pool, was  an  object  of  contention  more  than 
once  by  the  rival  parties  in  the  Great  Be- 
bcllion.  In  tiie  summer  of  1643  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Farliunentarians, 
and  in  1648  the  Scots  were  defeated  there  by 
General  Lambert  after  a  severe  tussle.  Again, 
in  1651,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  partial  success 
mined  by  Charles  II.  over  the  forces  of  the 
Commonwealth.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  the  Young  Pretenders  umy  there  in 
1746,  but  it  was  foiled  by  the  activity  (tf  the 
rebels. 

Warwick  was  probably  tme  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Mercian  kingA.  Deetaroyed  1^ 
the  Danes,  it  was  robuilt  by  Ethelfleda,  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Mercians,"  who  built  a  fortress 
there  in  913.  It  appears  as  a  borough  in 
Domesday.  The  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
larged under  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  onwards,  but  was  not  resularly 
incorporated  till  the  rdga  of  Philip  ana  Mary. 

Warwlek;  Pibhaob  of.  The  Earldom 
of  Warwick  appears  to  have  been  first  con- 
ferred on  Rotier  de  Bellomonte,  who  received 
the  title  from  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
died  in  1123.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
dignity  passed  by  maniage  into  the  fiumily 
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of  the  HaiisdialB,  Earia  of  Pembroke,  and 
BobflequeDtly  by  William  de  Mauduit,  from 
whom  it  descended  in  1267  to  William  de 
Beauohamp.  In  1449  Richard  Neville,  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  marriod 
Anne,  the  hoireeB  of  the  Beauchamp  estates, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick^  In  1471, 
on  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  after  the  battle 
of  Barnet,  the  dignity  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  his 
daughter  Isabella.  His  son  bore  the  title, 
but  it  became  extinct  on  bis  execution  in 
1499.  In  154"  it  whs  revived  for  John 
Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  was  also  borne  by  his  son  Ambroae 
Dudley,  on  whose  death  in  1689,  it  became 
extinct.  It  was  revived  in  1618,  and  con- 
ferred on  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  It  became 
extinct  in  this  family  in  1759.  It  was  revived 
the  same  year  for  Francis  Qreville,  Earl 
Brooke,  wboee  descendants  have  sinoe  borne 
tbe  titles  of  Brooke  and  Warwick. 

Warwick,  Ambrosb  Dddlbt,  Earl  op 
(i^.  1 690),  son  of  tbe  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  eoademned  (1563) 
for  his  participation  in  his  father's  plot,  but 
was  not  executed.  In  1663  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  English  garrison  at  Havre  when 
it  was  forced  to  surrender ;  and  after  his 
return  to  England  was  proposed  by  Elizabeth 
as  a  husband  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the 
rebellion  of  1669,  he  watf  in  command  of 
some  of  the  lo^  ftmses,  and  aided  materially 
in  cnudiing  the  insnrrectiuL  <*He  appears, ' 
says  Hiss  Aikin,  "  to  have  proserved  through 
life  the  character  <A  a  man  at  hxaanx,  and  a 
brave  soldier." 

AlUn,  Cowrt  of  Qwm  XlfaaMh. 
Warwiokf  Edward  FLANTAosrrKT,  Earl 
OP  (rf.  1499),  was  the  son  of  Gieorge, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV., 
by  Anne,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
known  as  tfao  Kingmaker.  Aftt^/ihe  exe- 
cution of  his  father,  in  1478^0  young 
earl  was  kept  in  honourable  confinement  at 
the  castle  of  Sheiifl-Hutton,  in  Yorkshire  until 
Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  in  1485,  when 
the  earl's  Yorkist  blood,  and  the  sb«ng  claims 
it  gave  him  to  the  crown  of  England,  made  it 
a  very  obvious  necesmty  on  the  new  king's 
part  to  have  him  placed  in  tlie  more  secure 
prison  of  the  Tower  <kF  London.  From  this 
prison  he  never  again  emerged  except  on  two 
occasions,  vie.,  in  1487,  when  he  was  paraded 
through  the  principal  streets  of  London  to 
disprove  the  imposture  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
and  in  1499,  when  he  was  beheaded  on  a 
ciha^^  of  being  conoemed  with  Peridn  War- 
book  (q.v,),  t^en  also  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
in  a  oonapiiacy  to  get  forciUe  possession  of 
the  Tower,  and  efEact  tbe  overthrow  of  Henry's 
government. 

Warwick,  Gut,  Eabi.  op  {d.  1316),  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Scottish  wars  in 
Edward  I.*B  time.  In  the  next  reign  he  took 


a  prominent  part  in  tbe  opposition  to  Gavesbm, 
and  was  one  of  the  ordainers  appointed  is 
1310.  In  1312  he  seised  Gavegton,  who  hai 
given  him  mortal  insult  by  nicknaming  him 
"Hie  Black  Dog  of  Arden,"  as.ii^^m 
being  conducted  to  Xjondon  by  Panbroke,~1tBd 
haahim  beheaded  without  triaL  Waiirick 
died  shortly  afterwards  -according  to  one 
acoount,  1^  poison. 

Warwick,  Richard  Bbauchamp,  Eabi 
OP  [b.  1381,  d.  1439),  son  of  Thomas  Bom- 
champ.  Earl  of  Warwick,  fou^t  on  the 
Royalist  side  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Welsh  warB.  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Hairy  VI.  during 
his  chUdbood,  and  held  the  office  of  rsgmt  «f 
Fnnce  from  1437  to  1439. 

Warwick,  Richard  Nbtillb.  Earl  or 
{b.  1428,(2.  1471),  wasihe  stm  of  Richard,  Esri 
of  Salisbury,  and  married  Anne,  daughter  and 
heircM  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  wttom 
he  received  the  title  as  well  as  the  estates  of 
the  Beauchamp  family.  He  thus  became  tbe 
owner  of  enormous  wealth  and  landed  pn>- 

Eerty,  and  by  his  liberality  and  pnuoae 
ospitality  he  became  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people.  He  eq»u8ed  tlie  cause  of  tbe 
Dolra  cn  York,  with  whom  he  fought  at  tbe 
fint  battle  of  St.  Albans  in  1456.  In  tbe 
same  year  he  was  made  Captain  of  Calais.  A 
quarrel  which  took  phice  between  Warwick's 
retainers  and  some  of  the  king's  servants  in 
1469  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  affair  at  Lndford  he  fled  to  Calais,  and 
afterwards  joined  York  in  Ireland,  where  they 
arranged  a  plan  of  action,  and  returning  to 
Engkmd  in  1460  defeated  tlie  lAncastrians  at 
Northampton,  and  took  the  king  prinmer. 
After  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  Warwick 
attempted  to  intercept  Mai^arefs  march  to 
London,  but  was  defeated  at  St.  Albans. 
Retreating  with  a  couidmible  force,  be 
effected  a  junction  with  Edward  at  CSiii^g- 
Norton,  and  returned  to  L<mdon,  when 
Edward  IV.  was  proclaimed  kiM.  Warwick 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Towton,  and 
was  nchly  rewarded  by  Edward,  reoetTing 
the  captaincy  of  Dover,  the  warden^p  ei 
the  Scottish  marches,  the  offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Steward,  with  large  grants 
of  forfeited  lands.  Warwick's  policy  was  to 
Btrengtiien  the  new  dynasty  by  a  strict  and 
cordial  alliance  with  the  Frendi  king,  and  fcr 
this  purpose  he  set  on  foot  negotiations  for 
marrying  Edward  to  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  d 
Louis  XI.  But  the  king  preferred  the 
alliance  of  Burgundy,  and  his  marriage  wjfli 
Elizabeth  WoodviUe  entirely  upset  Warwick's 
plans.  The  ascendancy  of  the  Queen's  kios- 
Mk  completed  Warwick's  eetrmgement,  and 
he  intrigued  with  Clarence,  who  in  1469 
married  his  eldest  danghter  without  the  ktn^i 
knowledge.  An  insurrection  in  Yotkdme 
now  indnced  tiie  king  to  ^^y  for  help  tn 
Warwidi,  irtio  ratomed  fnm  QUmb  but  for 
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the  porpoM  oi  destroying  the  power  of  the 
WoodvOles.  The  king  wan  taken  prisooer. 
Rivers  and  Sir  John  Wood  ville  were  beheaded, 
and  for  a  time  the  government  was  completely 
in  Warwick's  hands.  But  in  1470  the  king 
escaped,  and  the  defeat  td  the  inouigentg  at 
LooM«»t  field  obliged  Warwick  once  more 
to  seek  refuge  at  Calus.  By  the  infloence  of 
Louis  XI.  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
Warwick  and  Queen  Margaret,  in  accordance 
with  which  Warwick  invaded  England.  He 
was  joined  by  his  brother,  Montague,  and 
others,  whUa  Edward  flad  to  fiuigimdy. 
Henry  was  released  from  the  Tower,  and 
Warwick  was  once  more  supreme.  But  in  the 
next  year  (1471)  Edward  returned,  was  joined 
by  Clarence,  and  entered  London.  Warwick 
was  encamped  at  Bamet,  and  here,  after 
a  hard-fought  battle,  he  was  defeated  tmd 
slain.  Tba  character  ot  the  "last  of  the 
barons,"  or  the  "  Kingmaker,"  as  Warwick 
has  been  called,  was  in  some  respects  an  ex- 
aggeration of  the  ordinary  baronial  type. 
But  as  a  politician  he  had  sagacity  and  rore- 
sight ;  and  he  was  a  skilful  warrior  and  mili- 
tary leader,  ratho-  of  the  modem  than  of  the 
medinval  kind.  He  left  two  dan^itera, 
Isabella,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence ;  and  Anne,  married  first  to  Edward, 
•on  of  Henry  VI, ,  and  secondly  to  Richard, 
Duke  of  Qloacester.  [Wars  of  the  Rosbb.] 
Contliiiiator  of  the  Oroyland  ChrmieU; 
Wftrkworih,  .ChnmioU;  Pattm  LttWa,  with 
Oairdnflr'B   Introd.;  ArrfMl  ffiT  SdnNtrd  IK. 

glamden  Soo.) ;  Brougham,  Aig.  wubr  tht 
a»Mnf  Laneatttr. 

Warwick,  Tbohas  Beavchaxf,  Earl  op 
(i.  1401),  was  appointed  Governor  to  Rich- 
ard II.  during  lus  minority.  In  1386  he 
joined  Gloucester,  and  was  one  of  the  lords 
who  appealed  De  Vere,  and  the  other  royal 
ministers,  of  treason.  In  1397  he  was  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  with  Gloucester  against 
the  king,  and  condemned  to  death.  But 
having  confessed  his  guilt,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  exile,  and  he  was  banished  to 
the  Isle  of  Man.  On  the  deposition  of  Richard 
II.  he  was  released. 

WMhin^ton,  founded  in  1790  as  the 
Federal  capital  of  the  United  States,  was 
attacked  by  the  Eoglidi  during  the  American 
War  (1812—14).  A  body  of  tro<n»  under 
Gtoneral  Ross  was  landed  on  the  Cjmm^pmMw, 
while  a  fleet  under  Admiral  Cockbum  aansted 
in  the  operations.  The  Americans  were  able 
to  offer  little  resistance  to  the  veterans  of  the 
I*eninsula,  who  had  been  sent  straight  off 
from  B4ndeaux  for  this  service.  Hie  town 
was  occojned  by  the  British,  and  though  there 
was  little  lose  of  life,  the  Capitol,  and  all  the 
public  buildings  and  officee,  were  destroyed ; 
an  act  which  caused  great  indignation  both  in 
America  and  Europe.  [Ahbbicah  War.] 

Washington,  Thb  Trsatt  or  (May  8, 
1871),  was  concluded  between  England  and  the 


United  States.  Its  provisions  were  that  a 
mixed  court  of  arbitrators  should  meet  to  adj  ust 
the  Alabama  claims  at  Geneva,  and  that  by 
this  award  the  two  nations  should  be  bound, 
prescribing  also  the  rules  in  accordance  with 
which  the  arbitrators  should  decide  on  their 
verdict ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ^ould  have  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts 
and  shores  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and 
creeks  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  colony  of  Prinoe  Edwai'd's 
Island,  and  of  the  various  islands  adjacent, 
with  permission  to  land  tat  the  pnipose  of 
drying  their  nets  or  curing  their  fish ;  that 
this  liberty  should  only  extend  to  sea-fifing ; 
that  the  subjects  of  Greet  Britain  should  have 
similar  rights  of  fishing  and  landing  on  the 
eastern  sea  coasts  and  shores  of  the  United 
States  north  of  the  39th  parallel;  that  the 
navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  its 
tributaries,  and  canals,  should  be  open  to 
the  subjects  of  the  United  States;  that  in 
return  the  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  canals 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic,  should  be  open  to 
British  subjects.  Tha.%  the  San  Juan  ques- 
tion should  be  dedded  by  arbitra^on.  That 
this  treaty  should  last  fia  ten  years,and  should 
not  expire  after  that  time  until  two  years 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  when  notice  of 
withdrawal  is  given  by  either  party.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  traety  the  Goieva  Com- 
mission of  Arbitrators  met  to  decide  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  the  San  Juan  question 
was  arbitrated  by  the  German  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 1872.   [Gkkbta  Awa&o.] 

WMhinflton,  Gborqb  (».  1732,  d.  1799), 
diatinguished  himself  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  was  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Braddoc^  in  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  Pot  Duqueane,  taking  part 
also  in  its  capture  in  17&8.  Together  with 
Patrick  Henry,  he  r^resented  Vii^inia  at 
the  General  Congress  at  Virginia  in  1774, 
and  expressed  moderate  views  by  no  means 
favourable  to  aecesBion.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief. 
This  is  the  place  for  the  very  l»iefeBt  aocoant 
only  of  his  military  opeistions.  His  first 
great  saoceas  was  in  compelling  the  English 
to  evaoiute  Boston  in  March,  1776,  but  he 
was  defeated  at  Long  Island  by  General 
Howe,  and  compelled  to  retreat  west  of  the 
I>elaware.  A  succesnm  of  defeats,  notably 
one  at  Brandyirine  in  Sept.,  I777t  loUawed 
two  slight  soccesBes  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
town,  but  they  were  more  than  compensated 
by  the  victory  of  Gates  at  Saratoga  (Oct., 
1777).  In  June,  1778,hefoughtan  indecisive 
battle  at  Monmouth  Court  House.  During 
the  greater  part  of  1779  and  1780  he  remained 
inactive,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  his  army  ; 
but  in  1781,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  tA  the  South,  he  waa 
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enabled  to  direct  the  important  vamlMm  of 
iinea  and  Mtnvan,  which  reflolted  in  the 

collapse  of  the  British  attack,  and  the  snr- 
render  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  On  the  cooclnsioa 
of  peace,  'Wa8lung;ton  resigned  his  commiaaion 
to  Congress,  and  retired  to  his  farm.  He 
waa,  however,  in  1787,  elected  President  of  the 
National  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  which 
remodelled  the  constitntion.  Two  years  later 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  again  in  1792.  Perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  his  tenure  of  office 
was  the  skill  with  which  he  kept  America 
clear  of  the  complicationa  created  by  the 
French  Bevolntion.  In  1794  hoatilitiee 
seemed  imminent  with  England,  but  Wash- 
ington averted  them  by  sending  John  Jay  to 
London,  on  a  special  mission,  and  two  years 
later  negotiated  a  commercial  treaty.  He 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  the  presidency 
a  third  time.  Jnat  before  his  death,  when 
war  with  France  seemed  at  hand,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chiel 

Sparks,  Lift  amd  Writingt  of  Wathingtm,  18 
vols.,  knd  Diplomatic  Hirtory  <g  tXi  Amariean  B*- 
voIkHomi  Bancroft,  Hiti.  ^  ilnwrica;  Onisot, 
ICuMiiftmi  Vuhington  Irrtng,  L^j^  <^ 
IFuMi^toa. 

Watsrloo,  Thb  Battli  op  (Jane  18, 
181d),wasoneof  the  decisive batUes  in  history, 
since  it  closed  the  great  European  waragaioet 
France,  and  it  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Ennroe.  In  June,  1816,  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  Wellington's 
army  was  drawn  up  so  as  to  cover  Brussels,  in 
a  long  line  from  Cbarleroi  to  Antwerp.  The 
Prusmans,  under  Blucher,  extended  eastward 
from  Charlenn  to  Iskgi.  Napoleon  attempted 
to  push  between  the  two  armiss,  and  to  cnuh 
tiiem  in  detail.  On  the  16th  he  attacked  the 
PruBsians  at  Charleroi,  and  drove  them  back. 
On  the  16th  his  right  attacked  the  Pmssiana 
at  Ligny,  and,  after  a  hard  battle,  forced  them 
to  reteeat.  Ney,  with  the  French  left,  at  the 
same  time  attacked  the  English  at  Qnatre 
Brae.  After  fighting  all  day,  they  fell  back. 
The  English  slowly  retired  towards  Brussels 
on  the  17th.  Wellington,  relyingon  assistance 
from  Blncher,  who  was  slowly  retreating  to- 
wards Wavre,  determined  to  fight  at  Waterloo, 
The  field  of  tnttle  consisted  of  two  low  linee 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  one  another,  east 
and  west,  and  separated  by  a  valley  about 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Wellington  took  up  a 
position  on  the  northern  ridge,  about  twelve 
miles  south  of  Brussels,  with  the  Forest  of 
Soignies  in  his  rear,  the  centre  of  the  position 
being  the  hamlet  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  His  army 
was  drawn  np  in  two  lines.  On  the  extreme 
left  of  the  front  line  were  light  cavalry,  next  to 
them  were  the  fifth  and  fourth  Hanoverian 
bri^dea.  On  the  right  of  these  was  Bylandt's 
Dutch  and  Belgian  infantry,  with  Pack  and 
Kemp's  brigades  on  their  right,  Ontheirright, 
And  garrisoning  the  farm-buildings  of  La 
Haye  Sainte,  atood  the  Third  Division,  nnder 


Alton,  oonnsting  of  the  King's  Gemutnlsgiai, 
and  a  Hanoverian  brigade.  Tothrarrig^tagabi 
was  H&lkett's  brigade,  and  the  two  bri^des 
of  the  Guards,  under  Maitland  and  Byng,  who 
held  the  farm  of  Hougoumont.  The  second 
line  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  the 
greatest  strength  being  concentrated  behind 
the  centre,  resting  on  the  Charleroi  load ;  Lord 
Uxbridge  being  in  command  of  the  whole.  The 
French  on  the  opposite  ridge  were  drawn  tq>  in 
two  lines,  with  the  entire  Imperial  Guard, 
cavalry,  and  infantry,  in  rear  of  the  centre 
as  a  reserve.  The  bnttle  began  at  half-past 
eleven  by  a  fierce  attack  on  Hoogoomant 
under  Jermne :  but  though  the  French  wod 
the  gardens  and  orchards,  they  oould  not  drive 
the  tiuards  from  the  buildnigs  themselvea. 
Asthisattack  failed  in  its  main  object,  N^w- 
leon  directed  a  grand  attack  on  the  left-centre 
of  the  allied  position.  As  the  columns  ap- 
proached, the  Dutch  and  Belgian  troops  fied 
in  panic ;  but  Picton,  with  the  3,000  men  who 
fonaed  the  brigades  of  Pack  and  Kemp^ 
seised  the  moment  when  the  French  halted  oo 
the  brow  of  tbe  hill.  His  men  fired  a  volley 
at  thirty  yards'  distance,  and  then,  charging, 
drove  the  columns  back  over  the  hiU.  Mean- 
while Kellermann's  cuirassiers,  who  had  ridden 
up  tbe  Charleroi  road  in  support  of  Ney's  at- 
tack, had  been  charged  by  Lord  Uzbridge,  at 
the  head  of  the  Househcud  Brigade^  and  had 
been  driven  back  in  headlong  confunoo.  It 
was  about  half-past  three  when  Napoleoo 
found  that  his  grand  attack  had  failed,  and 
that,  far  from  making  any  way,  ho  had  very 
modi  weakened  his  right  wing,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  were  sure  signs  of  the 
approach  <A  the  Frusmans.  He  directed  all 
his  splendid  cavalry  to  attack  the  centra  and 
right,  while  fresh  assaults  were  made  upon 
Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte.  Bnt  the 
cuirassiers  roidd  make  no  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  squares  of  British  infantry,  and 
the  artillery  played  upon  ^em  as  they  retired, 
so  that  thqr  were  almost  wholly  destro^wL 
In  the  meantime  the  attacks  on  La  HayeSsmte 
had  been  carried  on  with  determined  Tigow ; 
and  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  tbe  FrendL 
took  the  place.  The  Pmssiana  were  pressing 
on,  and  were  already  carr>-ing  on  a  fierce  con- 
teat  for  the  possession  of  l^tancenoit,  which 
lay  in  the  rear  of  the  French  right,  and  which 
the  Touog  Ouard  had  been  detached  to  hold. 
Napoleon  ordered  the  Old  Guard,  who  had  ss 

S'>  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle,  to  advance, 
e  two  columns  advanced  between  La  Haye 
Sainte  and  Hougoumont  They  were  suddenly 
encountered  on  the  top  of  the  ascent 
Maitland's  Ouards,  who  were  lying  down. 
When  the  French  arrived  at  the  top,  the 
Onards  suddraly  rose  up,  at  s  distance  trf  fifty 
yards,  and  while  the  French  attempted  to  da- 
ploy  into  line,  showered  volley  after  vdlc?' 
into  their  ranks,  till  they  became  disordered. 
Then  the  Onards  charged,  and  drove  the 
French  coluioi^  headlong  down  the  hfU. 
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TtAaraing  to  their  position,  however,  in  time 
to  take  port  in  the  destruction  of  the  eecond 
column,  which  bore  on,  undismayed,  slightly 
towards  the  left.  The  column  broke,  and 
fled  in  disorder.  Napoleoo,  meanwhile,  was 
rallying  the  remains  of  the  first  column  of  the 
Old  Guard  round  La  Belle  Alliance;  but 
Wellin^toD  now  took  the  offensive.  Soon 
after  eight  o'clock  he  gave  the  word  for  a 
general  advance  along  the  whole  line.  The 
British  troops  rushed  down  from  the  ridge, 
and  up  the  opposite  slope.  The  Old  Gruard 
bravely  rallied,  and  attempted  to  stem  the 
carrent.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  British 
swept  away  all  resistance  in  their  impetuous 
TU^  ;  and  the  Freodi  army  gave  itsuf  np  to 
flight  in  h<^e88  oonfoiion,  every  one  seek- 
ing only  his  own  safety.  Wellington,  riding 
back,  met  Blucher  at  La  Belle  .Alliance,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  pursuit  with  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  comparatively  fresh.  The 
aUiea,  under  Wellington,  had  lost  13,000  men 
killed  and  wounded  in  tiie  battle ;  uke  Prus- 
sians  7,000;  buttiie  Frencharmy  wasannihi- 
lated.  It  lost  from  23,000  to  30,000,  and  the 
survivors  were  a  more  scatter^  mob.  Wel- 
lington's army  had  numbered  about  68,000  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battle,  Niq)oleon*a  about 
70,000. 

Kbonie.  FoMoo;  Cbenwr.  1Fat«rIoo  L*o- 
turn ;  AliaoQ,  Hitt.  if  Bunpt;  Cnaar,  Dteiaivt 
BattlM  of  Ou  WmU;  Thien,  Hi*t.  of  the  Cm- 
mint*  ax<l  Auin;  Jomlni.  JCihtary  Eid.  of 
Smfotmm.      ^  [W.  R.  8.] 

WatUntf  Street  was  one  of  the  great 
Soman  roads  throogh  Britain.  Starting  from 
Richborough,  it  passed  by  Canterburj-,  whence, 
leaving  Rochester  to  the  right,  it  ran  to 
London,  which  it  passed  through,  thence  to 
Verulam,  Dunstable,  Towcaster,  Weedon, 
Dovebridge,  High  Cross,  Fazeley,  and  Wel- 
lington, to  Wroxeter.  It  then  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  continued  by  Rowton  and  Bala 
to  Tommen-j-UawT,  where  it  divided  into 
two  hranches.  One  ran  by  Beddgelert  to 
Caernarvon  and  Angleeea;  the  other  by 
Dolwyddelan  to  the  Henai  Straits,  where  one 
branch  went  to  Holyhead,  and  the  other 
through  Aber  to  Chester,  thence  by  North 
wicb,  Manchester,  Ilkley,  Masham,  and  New- 
ton, to  Oatterick.  Crosring  the  Tees,  it  ran 
by  Bincheater,  Ebchester,  imd  Corbridf^,  into 
Scotland,  thence  by  Jedburgh  to  the  interior 
of  Scotland,  probably  as  &r  as  the  Forth. 
Other  authorities  regard  the  road  between 
London  and  Wroxeter  as  alone  properly  the 
Watling  Street.  But  the  name  seems  popu- 
lar^ to  have  been  used  to  denote  several  linee 
of  Boman  highways.   [Roman  Boads.] 

Watson,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
{h.  1737,  d.  1810),  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  in  1700.  He  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  1764,  and  in  1771  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  He  wrote  largely  both  on 
BoieiitiBc  snbjeota  and  on  theology,  and  bad 
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also  written  some  jMunphlets  to  defend  and 
explain  Whig  principles,  when,  in  July,  1782, 
he  was  made  Bishop  of  T.lninlqff  by  Lord 
Shelbume.  He  sided  with  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency  question. 
In  1782,  in  his  charge  to  the  clergy,  he 
vdiemently  eulogised  the  French  Revolution. 
Subsequently  he  changed  bis  views  on  UiIh 
subject,  and  wrote  in  1796  an  Addren  t9  the 
I'eople  of  Qreat  Sritain,  which  was  an  enet^i;etic 
appeal  in  favour  of  the  war  against  Frtuice, 
and  excited  immense  pubhc  attention.  In 
1603  he  wrote  another  pamphlet  on  the  samt; 
subject.  His  best-known  work  is  perhaps  his 
Apologif  far  tkt  £iMt  against  the  attam  of 
Thomas  Paine. 

Wanrin,  Johk  m  {d.  eirea  I47I),  was  a 
French  knight,  who  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Aginconrt,  but  subsequently  joined  the 
English,  and  attached  himseu  to  Sir  John 
Fastolf.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  year  1471, 
which  has  been  pubhshed  in  the  RoUs  Series. 

Vaverley,  Thb  Ankals  of,  is  one  of 
the  monastic  chronicles — written  in  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  that  name  in  Surrey — which 
extends  from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year 
1291.  Fnnn  1277  to  the  end  the  w(ffk  appean 
to  be  oontempOTary,  and  is  <rf  great  value. 
It  has  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

Waynflete.  Weluak  {d.  i486),  was 
master  of  Winchester  School  from  about  1432 
to  1443,  when  he  was  made  first  provost  of 
Eton.  In  1447  he  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  in  1466  became  Chanc^lor. 
In  1460  he  resigned  the  Oreat  Seal,  and, 
though  he  had  been  an  attached  friend  to 
Henry  YI.,  he  lived  unmolested  by  Edward 
IV.  In  1448  Waynflete  commencea  the  foun- 
dation of  Magdalen  CoU^^  in  Oxford,  which 
was  completeid  in  1466.  He  also  founded  a 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Waynflete,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

Ways  and  Xeans,  The  Coumittsb  or, 
is  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons a[^inted  to  determine  how  the  money 
is  to  be  raised  which  has  been  voted  to  thie 
Crown  after  the  reeolutions  framed  the 
Committee  of  Supply  have  hem  agreed  to. 
Its  principal  duty  is  to  receive  the  budget  or 
financial  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Resolutions  for  new  ways  of 
raising  revenue  are  often  submitted  to  it 
previous  to  being  embodied  in  bills. 

Wedderbnrn,  Albxandeb,  Lokd  Lorou- 
BOBOUGH  and  Eakl  of  Rosslyn  1733,  rf. 
1806),  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  advocate  and 

t'udge.  He  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar,  hut 
lis  short  career  in  Scotland  came  to  an  alnvpt 
condnuon  in  1767,  and  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  called  to  the  Englidi  bar.  In  1762, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Bute,  he  was 
returned  to  Pariisment  for  the  Rothesay  and 
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Invemry  Burghs.  Id  1769  he  spoke  in  sup- 
port  of  the  leguii^  of  Wilkes's  election,  which 
earned  him  a  congiatolattny  banquet  at  the 
huuls  of  the  Oppositim.  In  1771,  howoyer, 
he  left  his  party,  and  became  8olicitoM3en- 
etal  to  Lord  North.  In  his  new  oflke  he  is 
described  as  "elegant,  subtle,  and  htsinuat- 
ing,"  but  be  had  no  great  opportunity  of 
displajringhiB  powers  till,  in  1773,he  defended 
Lord  Clive  a^fainst  General  Borgoyne's  reeo* 
Intion.  During  the  foUowin^  ^ears  he  de- 
fended the  p«)licy  at  the  minutry  on  the 
American  war.  m  1778  he  refoBed  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  and  continued  in  Parliament 
to  ut^  the  proaeoQtion  of  the  war.  Next 
year  he  became  Attomey-Qeneral,  and  de- 
livered his  last  neat  speech  in  tlie  Lower 
House  in  (avour  <»  a  firm  pdioy  of  represoon 
towards  Ireland,  In  1780  he  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  with  the  title 
(rf  Lord  Loughborough.  When  the  Coalition 
ministry  was  formed  ^1783}  the  Great  Seal 
was  put  into  comnuasion,  and  Lord  Lough- 
borough was  appointed  one  of  the  oommis- 
sioners,  but  in  1784  the  chancellorship  was 
given  to  Lord  Thurlow.  In  his  disgust,  Lord 
Loughborough  became  a  complete  Ebzite. 
He  now  took  all  P^ns  to  onmvate  faroor 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  advocated  his 
claims  in  the  debates  on  the  Regency  Bill. 
In  1791  he  made  a  vigorous  attadi  on  Pitt's 
Russian  policy,  and  became  so  strong  a  Whig 
that  he  advocated  measures  for  Catholic  relief, 
*'althoud[i  it  ii  now  oertsin  that  when  he 
became  Iroeper  of  the  king's  cmscienoe,  he 
poisoned  the  royal  mind  by  scruplee  about 
the  eoronation  oath,  and  tliat  he  obstructed 
the  policy  which  he  at  this  time  advocated." 
He  now  opened  negotiatioos  with  Pitt,  who,  in 
return  for  his  services  in  securing  the  ad- 
herence of  the  Duke  of  Purtland  to  the  Pitt 
ministry,  obtained  for  him  the  Great  iJeal 
(Jan.,  1793).  In  1794  he  advised  the  State 
prosecutions  for  sedition,  and,  while  he  cooled 
towards  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tried  to  win 
favour  with  George  in.  In  1800  he  opposed 
all  measures  for  Catholic  emancipation  con- 
nected with  the  UnioD,  and  became  somewhat 
estranged  from  Pitt.  The  next  year  he 
betrayed  the  Prime  Minister's  private  corre- 
spondence to  the  king,  and  thereby  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt.  Addington,  succeeding 
to  the  vacant  place,  got  rid  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough by  the  bribe  of  an  elevation  to  an 
earldom,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Henceforth  his  Parliamentary  career  was 
unimportant.  At  his  death  Geoi^  HI.  is 
repcMTted  to  have  said,  "  He  has  not  left  a 
greater  knave  behind  him  in  my  dominions." 
Campbell,  Livu  of  lh«  Cha»c«Uora ;  Jease,  V*- 
mair*  if  (h*  R*V»  ^Qtotf  III.  ;  ParUanMNlary 
BM.;  Tm^Tsa,  £ari|r  W  «f  0.  J,  fto; 

Wadmor*,  Thb  Praob  op  (879),  is  ttie 
name  frequently  given  to  the  treaty  be- 
tween Alfred  and  Guthrum,  though  the 


treaty  was  certainly  concluded  at  Oap- 
penbam.  The  village  of  Wedmore  lies  near 
Athelney,  between  Bridgewater  and  YeoviL 
The  treaty  is  of  gxeat  importaiice,  as  asngn- 
ing  a  d^ito  dismot  to  me  Danes^  and  cstaK- 
lidhing  a  modtu  vivmdi  between  them  and 
the  English.  The  boundaries  here  agreed 
upon  were — "  Up  on  the  Thames,  and  then 
up  on  the  Lea,  and  along  the  Lea  to  its  sourve, 
then  i^ht  to  Bedford ;  then  up  on  the  Case 
onto  Watling  Street"  Thus  Qta  Daneawwe 
to  leave  Wess^,  but  keep  East  Anglia  aad 
the  north>eastem  part  (n  Mercia,  "hat  the 
south-western  ^rt  of  Mercia  was  united  to 
the  kingdom  of  Weasex.  "  Speaking  roag^y," 
says  Mr.  Freeman,  "Alfred  reooveied  timi 
part  of  Mercia  which  bad  been  originally 
West  Saxon,  and  which  had  been  conqoend 
by  the  Angles  in  the  seventh  and  ei^ilh 
centuries.  .  .  .  The  Danes  got  mndi  the 
lai^l^  part  of  England;  still  Alfred  ood- 
tnved  to  keep  Lontun."  [Ai.fhxo;  Dasis; 
Mbbcia.] 

Frseman,  Norman  ConqMttt,  toL  {_  and  OU 
Xng.  Hiat. ;  SeablM,8dMt  CWfan,  63. 

WellM,  Lbo.  Loud  {if.  1461),  was  a  dis- 
^goUihed  otrnmumder  m  the  nendi  wan, 
and  in  1438  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Iidaiid, 
which  office  he  held  till  1443.  He  fbn^  on 
the  Lancastrian  side  in  the  Wan  <rf  tbeBoaea^ 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Towton. 

WellM,  RicHAXD,  LoED  (if.  1470),  son  of 
the  above,  was  alloweMl  to  receive  his  father's 
goods  and  estates  by  Edward  FV.,  though  he 
had  been  attainted*  and  in  1468  he  was  restored 
to  all  his  hanovza.  In  1470  his  son  taised  a 
mbellion  in  lincolnshire,  and  Lord  Wdlei^ 
being  unaUe  to  induce  him  to  snbmit,  was 
put  to  death  by  Edward,  contrary  to  a  promiss 
be  had  made. 

WttUei,  Sm  RoBiKT  (d.  1470),  was  the  son 
of  Richard,  Lord  Welles.  In  1470,  probablyat 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he 
raised  a  rebellion  in  Lincolnshire.  Although 
the  ory  of  '*King  Houy!"  was  nised,  and 
many  Lancastrians  joiiwd  his  standard,  it 
would  seem  that  his  real  object  was  to  set 
(Sarenoeon  the  throne.  Before  assistance  eovld 
arrive  from  Warwick  or  Clarence,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  king,  and  totally  defeated  in 
the  battle  of  Looeecoat  Field,  near  Stamford. 
He  was  captured,  and  beheaded  the  day  aftCT 
the  battle,  having  made  a  full  oonfossiop  of 
his  designs. 

Wellesl«y,  Rickaxd  Collkt,  Mjoams 

or  (».  1760,  d.  1842),  was  the  eldest  eon  of  the 
first  Earl  td  Momington,  and  elder  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  as  soon  as  he 
became  of  age,  and  also  entered  the  EngliiJi 
House  of  Commons  as  member  lor  Banal- 
ston  in  1786,  and  afterwards  for  Windsor. 
He  took  the  Tory  side  in  the  debates  on 
tho  Regency  of  1789,  and  greatly  distin- 
giushed  himself.   In  1797,  having  preriously 
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occwpied  a  ant  on  the  Board  of  Control,  he 
received  a  Britiah  peerage  (aa  Bmod  Mom- 
ington),  and  was  nominated  to  succeed  Lord 
Comwallis  as  Govemor-Geneial  of  India. 
In  1799  he  became  Marquess  Wellesley  in 
the  Irish  peerage.  His  govemor-generauhip 
in  India  was  an  eventful  p^od.  On  first 
landing  he  found  the  Enf^iah  power  eipoaed 
to  great  dangers,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
formidable  body  of  disciplined  troops  in  the 
eervice  of  the  Nizam.  By  great  finnnees 
and  akill  Lord  Momingtoa  prevailed  on  the 
Nizam  to  disband  his  army,  and  to  enter  into 
a  anbeidian'  alliaoce  with  England.  He  next 
determined  to  oruah  the  power  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun  (q.T.)f  who  waa  then  deeply  engaged 
in  intriguea  with  France.  Owing  to  the 
fimmeaa  and  energy  of  the  viceroy,  &e  troops 
were  speedily  put  into  a  state  of  efficiency. 
In  1799  war  waa  declared  on  Tippoo,  and 
three  armies  advanced  on  Seringapatam. 
The  Bombay  army  won  a  victory  at  Budasere, 
and  that  of  Madma  at  Malavelly  and  Arikera. 
Seriogapatam  waa  invested  and  captured,  and 
Tippoo  slain  in  the  aaaautt.  Mysore  waa 
partitioned,  and  the  Mohammedan  dynasty 
driven  out.  In  1801  Lord  Welleeley  organised 
the  Red  Sea  expedition  (q.v.),  and  despatched 
a  large  force  into  Egypt  to  asaiat  in  the 
operations  against  the  French.  He  then 
proceeded  to  intwvene  in  the  afbirs  of  the 
Hahntta  Stataa.  He  fraoad  tiu  troaty  of 
Basadn  upon  the  Peiahwa  Bajee  Bao. 
Thereupon  a  combination  of  Scindiah,  Holkar, 
and  the  Bajah  of  Berar  was  formed  against 
the  Bnglish,  and  the  result  was  the  hardly 
contested  campaigna  in  which  the  Britiah, 
under  Colonel  Welleal^and  Uu,  were 
completely  ancoeaafnl.  The  siege  u  Ali- 
gurh,  the  battlea  of  Delhi  and  Laswaiee^ 
Boon  reduced  Scindiah's  French  batbUions 
in  Hindostan;  the  battles  of  Assye  and 
Argaom  were  followed  by  the  treaties  of 
Dei^aom  and  Sui^ee  Aniengamn,  which  em- 
bodied the  aabmiaaion  A  Scindiah  and  ttte 
IHiondah. 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley  had  paid  much 
attention  to  the  commercial  developmuit  of 
India.  He  gave  great  offence  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  putly  b^  the  magnitude  and  ex- 
pense of  his*  military'  exploits,  partly  by 
allowing  [oivate  Enghsh  vessels  to  trade  in 
India,  contrary  to  the  Company's  monopoly. 
In  1806  Lord  Wellesley  waa  xeoaUed.  At- 
tempts  were  unfiuccesefully  made  in  Pariia- 
ment  to  accnse  him  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  and  the  Court  of  Proprietora 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  him  by  a  large 
majority.  But  after  thirty  years  the  feeling 
changed,  and  the  directors,  taking  advantage 
of  the  publicaticoL  of  his  deui^ohea,  voted 
him  a  grant  of  £20,000,  and  ordored  hit  ctatue 
to  be  placed  in  the  India  House.  His  policy 
in  India  was  to  establish  English  inflnrace : 
to  oblige  the  native  rulers  to  enter  into 
pennanent  treaties  with  him;  to  place  the 


pc^tical  management  ai  their  provinces  bi 
the  handa  at  a  Britiah  Bendent ;  to  pay  for 
the  aupport  of  an  army  largely  officered  by 
Eoiopeana ;  while  the  native  princes  at  the 
same  time  retained  the  domestic  government 
in  their  own  hands.  "  'llie  administration  of 
Lord  Wellesley  may  be  r^^arded  as  the  third 
giBMt  epoch  in  the  itamabaa  of  the  Britiah 
Lidian  empire.  .  .  Lord  Welleeley  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  in  India  a  political 
equilibrium  was  impossible;  that  peace  waa 
only  to  be  insured  by  establishing  the  pre- 
ponderance of  British  power ;  and  that  the 
task  of  breaking  down  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy was  as  practicable  as,  aooner  or 
later,  it  must  have  been  necesaaty,  to  be 
nndertaken." 

In  1808  Lord  Wellesley  waa  appointed 
ambasBador  in  Bpain.  From  1809  to  Jan., 
1812,  he  was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
Mr.  Perceval's  cabinet,  but  reeigned  in  con- 
sequence of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues 
on  the  Koman  Catholic  claims  in  Ireland.  In 
May,  1812,  be  nnauocesatoUy  attempted  to 
iona  a  ooaUtion  govenimant.  Under  Lord 
Liverpool's  ministry  he  was  the  chaimiion  of 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland. 
In  1816  be  loudly  censured  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  with  France.  From  1821 
to  1828  he  was  Lord-Lientenant  of  Irdand, 
but  when  bis  brother,  the  Duke  of  WelUnff- 
ton,  took  office,  and  declared  against  tM 
Catjudic  claims,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  resignad. 
In  1831  be  was  appointed  Lord  Steward, 
under  the  G^re^  Ministry,  and  in  1833  again 
became  Lord-Lieutenant,  bat  rosignedin  1834. 
DMpatchM  <if  tkt  Mannum  WtUuUv,  ed.  Iqr  B. 
K<mt^m«ir  wirtin,  U98-168»|  PWo^Ltf* 

WeUlsffton,  ABTBiiitWsLusLEY,Dtnn 
or  (b.  1769;  d.  1852),  waa  the  fourth  son  ot 
the  fliet  Earl  of  Momington.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton,  and  afterwards  at  the  military  college 
at  Anxera,  where  be  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Pignerol.  He  ratered  Uie  army  in 
Mar.,  1787.  His  career  in  the  field  com- 
menced in  Holland  (1794),  under  the  Duke  of 
York.  He  shared  the  hardshipa  of  tibia 
campaign,  occupying  the  post  of  honour,  the 
rearguard.  He  received  a  colonelcy  in  1796. 
His  next  service  was  in  India,  where  he 
passed  through  the  whole  <^  the  Mysore  War, 
and  the  Siege  of  Seringa  pa  tarn,  being  at- 
tached to  the  Nixam'a  ctrntingmt  of  horse. 
In  July,  1798,  be  waa  nominated  Governor  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  the  command 
in  chief  of  the  army  of  occupation  was  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  exercised  the  great 
powers  conferred  upon  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  deserve  and  obtain  the  gratitude  and  reqiect 
of  the  nativea,  and  to  diq^y  hia  own  extz^- 
(»dinazy  talentsfor  organtiatiiKi  and  command. 
While  thna  employed  he  found  it  neceaaair  to 
take  the  field  against  the  marauder  Dhoondiah 
Wwigb,  whom  be  routed  and  alew.  In  1803 
he  waa  raised  to  the  rank  ct  nujor-geniBrBl, 
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and  shortly  afterworda  th«  Mahratta  War 
broke  out.  Major-General  "Welleeley  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  restore  the  Feishwa  to  his  throne 
after  the  amclusioQ  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein, 
as  well  as  to  act  against  the  MiOiratta  chiefs. 
Operations  in  the  Deccan  were  quickly  opened, 
and  concluded  by  Wellesley's  brilliant  victory 
at  Assye  (Sept.  23,  1803},  and  Argaum  (Nov. 
19),  which  effectually  subdued  the  opposition 
of  Scindiah  and  the  Raiah  of  Berar.  Shortly 
after  the  close  of  the  Mahratta  War,  (jeneral 
Wellesley  quitted  India,  and  after  an  absence 
of  five  yean  landed  once  more  in  England. 
In  1807  he  was  appointed  Chief  Set^tary 
to  the  Ijord-Lieutenant  of  Irdand.  In 
the  following  August  he  was  nominated  to  a 
command  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
and  rendered  important  services,  for  which  he 
received  the  special  thai^  of  ^u-Iiament. 
On  July  12  the  same  year  he  started,  with  a 
command  of  10,000  men,  for  Fortagal,  the 
Portland  ministry  having  aent  these  tnx^  at 
the  request  of  tne  Portuguese  government, 
who  feared  the  ambitious  designs  of  Napoleon. 
He  landed  successfully  at  Moadego,  marched 
on  I^sbon,  and  defeated  the  French  at  Eolica. 
Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  been  appointed 
over  Wellesley's  head,  now  arrived  and  took 
the  command,  and  countermanded  all  Welles- 
ley's dispositions  for  the  attack  on  Junot  at 
Correa  Vedras.  The  French  therefore  assailed 
the  English  at  Vimiera,  and  again  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  prevented  the  English  success  being 
decisive  by  forbidding  Wellesley  to  pursue 
and  ont  cot  the  Frauik  retreat  to  Tonea 
Yedraa.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  roused 
the  general  indignation  in  England  against 
the  expedition  and  its  conunandets,  and 
especially,  bat  moat  unwarrantably,  against 
Wellesley.  He  returned  to  England  and 
resumed  his  Irish  duties  and  his  aeiA  in 
Parliament.  In  1809,  when  the  French  had 
entirely  occupied  tiie  Peninsula,  Wellesley 
was  sent  ont  again  with  24,000  men.  He 
landed  at  Lisbon  (April  22),  marched  against 
Soult,  who  was  strongly  poated  at  Oporto, 
and  drove  him  into  Qalida.  The  state  of 
his  commissariat  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pmane  and  march  on  Madrid  as  he  had  in- 
tended; while  tiie  obstinacy  and  imbecility  of 
the  Spanish  generals  rendered  co-operation 
impMsible.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  crush- 
ing victory  of  T^vera  (q.v.),  be  was  obliged 
to  retreat.  The  next  year  was  occupied  with 
the  inroad  of  Napoleon,  the  victory  of  Busaoo, 
and  the  successful  defence  of  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  At  last,  in  1812.  after  the  capture  of 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Rodri^,  Wwii^^ton 
began  his  march  across  Spain  by  defsatinff 
the  French  at  Salamanca ;  opened  the  road 
to  Madrid ;  and  marched  from  thence  to 
Burgos.  He  was,  however,  compelled  to  retire 
once  more  to  the  Portuguese  frontier.  In 
1813  he  marched  straight  to  Vittoria,  and 
from  victory  to  victory  till  Soolt  wa>  finally 


routed  at  Orthez,    and  the   abdication  of 
Napoleon  ended  iho  great  Peninsular  War 
(q.v.).    At  the  cl(^  of  the  campaign  be 
was  for  his   ser^'ices   created   Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Doke  of  Wellii^ton ;  the  Hoaee 
of  Commons  voted   him   an  annuity  of 
£10,000,  whidi  was  afterwards  commnted 
for  the  sum  of  £400,000,  and  on  July  1 
the  thanks  of  the  House  were  conveyed  to 
him  by  the  Speaker.    The  highest  honoars 
were  conferred  on  him  by  the  allies,  and 
he  was  made  a  field-nutrshal  in  each  of 
the  principal  armies  of  Etuope.   In  Aognst 
he  proceeded  to  Paiis  to  represent  tbe  Brnish 
government  at  the  court  of  the  Tnileriee. 
He  remained  five  months,  and  bore  u  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  negotiations  of  this  year.  In 
Jan.,  1816,  the  duke  was  accredited  to  Vimoa 
as  one  of  tbe  repreeentativee  of  Britain 
at  the  CoDgreas  ta  the  Emtmean  Powen, 
and  united  with  Austria  and  Fiance  in  re- 
eisting  the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 
In  Februar}'  Napoleon  broke  loose  from  Elba, 
and  Wellington  was  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  against  him.   The  Hondred  Days 
ended  at  Waterloo  (q.v.),   and   the  allied 
armies  marched  on  Paris,  where  Wellington 
had  the  ^;reatest  difficulty  in  restraining 
the  Prussian   deeiie  for  vengeance ;  and 
it  was  in  consequenoe  of  his  advice  that 
the  army  of  occupation,  which  was  to  have 
remained  for  five  years,  evacuated  France  at 
the  end  of  three.   The  military  career  of  the 
duke  thus  came  to  an  end.    In  Oct.,  1818, 
while  attending  the  Congress  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  he  was  offered  and  accepted  tiw 
ofBoe  (rf  Haster-Gomal  of  the  Ordnance,  vith 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.   He  took  no  promineat 
port,  howevOT,  in  the  administration  of  home 
afhirs,  though  he  shared  the  odium  which 
accrued  to  the  government  from  its  coercive 
poUcy.   He  represented  Oreat  Britain  at  tbe 
Con^«ai  ni  Verc«ia  in  1822,  and  protested 
against  the  armed  intervention  of  the  French 
court  in  the  aflhirs  of  Spain.   In  1826,  he 
was  sent  on  a  ejiecialmisnmtoSt.  Petenborg 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  the  Greek  question.   In  the 
following  year  he  refused  to  serve  under  Hr. 
Canning,  and  resigned  the  fct/tcf  Commander- 
in-Chief  which  bad  naturally  come  to  him  on 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York.   In  1838,  he 
himself  became  Prime  Ministw  of  England. 
The  Canningites  were  allowed  to  retain  thdr 
seats  for  a  short  time,  but  very  soon  diasm- 
sions  aroee,  and  they  were  either  driven  ont 
or  resigned  spontaneously.  The  great  qnestioii 
of  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  had  now  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  legislatare,  and  had  become  not  so 
much  a  question  of  abstract  principle  and 
policy  as  of  national  peace  and  security. 
The  continued  anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  intfr- 
minable  division  of  cabinets,  the  diatractiaa 
of  imperial  councils,  and  tiw  utter  impossi- 
bility of  miiintaininy  mch  a  state  of  titiafa, 
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at  last  satiefied  the  doke  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  clamoroos 
demand  oS  the  Koman  Oatholioi  should  be 
conceded.  The  premier  had  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  diflicaltiea  to  be  encountered, 
and  the  sacrificee  which  must  be  made  in  thus 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, but  having  made  up  his  mind  thut 
this  measure  was  neceseaty,  he  canied  it 
through  reeohitefy  and  ohnracteristioally. 
His  policy  ma  announced  in  the  q)eech  from 
the  tlurone  (Feb.  6th,  1829],  and  so  vigorously 
was  the  measure  pnesed,  that  in  roite  of  the 
moat  determined  opposition,  the  Relief  Bill 
passed  both  Hotises  by  a  laige  majority,  and 
m  little  more  than  a  month  became  law.  The 
ministry  of  the  duke  was  greatly  weakened 
hy  his  victory  over  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  hia  party.  His  opponents  were  not 
(ronciliatedf  while  many  of  hia  old  supporters 
had  become  furious  in  their  indignation. 
The  didie  failed  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  his  obstinate  o|^K>sition  to  Parliamentary 
Reform  caused  the  downfall  of  his  ministry, 
the  accession  of  Earl  Qrey  (1831),  and  the 
pHHBing  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q-v.).  At  the 
final  crisis  of  the  Bill,  Wellmgton,  at  the 
request  of  the  king,  left  tho  House  of  liOrds, 
followed  by  about  a  hundred  peers,  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass.  All  through  this  period  the 
tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  strongly  against 
the  duke,  who  found  it  necessary  to  protect  bis 
windows  from  the  mob  by  canngs  of  iron. 
IMien  the  excitement  of  the  Reform  agitation 
hud  subsided,  popular  feeling  towards  him 
gradually  changed ;  and  during  the  reet  of  his 
life  he  rftained  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections 
uf  the  English  people.  In  1834  the  king 
announced  his  intenti<m  to  recall  the  duke  to 
his  conmala,  but  the  latter  insisted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  proper  persm  to  be 

{tlaced  at  the  head  <ril  Uie  government,  and 
limaelf  accepted  the  post  of  Foreign  t^ecretary. 
In  1835,  he  retired  with  his  leader,  and  never 
Again  took  chai^  of  any  of  the  great  civil 
tU-partments  of  state.  In  1841,  on  the  return 
of  his  party  to  power,  he  aooepted  a  seat  in 
the  Caotnet,  birt  without  office;  though  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  busineas  of  the 
country.  In  1842,  he  again  became  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  was  confirmed  in  the 
office  for  life  patent  under  the  Great  SeaL 
When  the  Inah  famine  lnou§^t  the  Anti> 
Corn-law  agitation  to  a  crisis,  he  <duuiged  with 
Peel,  and  gave  that  minuter  the  warmest 
and  most  conaiitent  support  in  his  new  com- 
mercial policy.  It  was  in  fact  mainly  through 
the  duke*B  infinence  that  theoppoei^on  of  the 
great  territorial  magnates  was  withdrawn. 
On  the  complete  break-up  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  1846,  the  duke  fcwmally  intimated 
his  flosl  retimnent  from  politiad.life,  and 
never  again  took  any  part  in  the  debates  iu 
the  House  of  Loras  except  on  military 
matters.  But  he  continued  to  take  the  warmest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  army,  the 


country*,  and  the  soverei^,  and  was  regarded 
by  the  queen  as  a  friendly  and  intimate 
adviser.  WiUi  the  nation  the  popularity  at 
"the  duke"  during  his  later  yean  was 
extraordinary  and  almost  unique.  Wherever 
he  appeared  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
and  affection.  On  Sept.  14,  1 8o2,  he 
died  at  Walmer  Castle,  where  he  resided  as 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Of  Wellington's 
eminence  as  a  general  there  is  no  question. 
In  an  age  of  great  commanders  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest ;  inferior  to  few  of  his  con* 
temporaries,  save  the  great  opponoit  whose 
designs  he  so  often  defeated.  The  integrity, 
honesty,  and  didntereeted  simplicity  of  Ids 
private  character  are  equally  little  open  to 
doubt.  His  position  as  a  statesman  admits 
of  more  dispute.  Hut  he  did  not  alt<^ether 
comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  that  he  offered  an  unbending  front 
to  reforms  which  in  the  end  he  was  obhged  to 
accept,  con  scarcely  be  denied. 

Wtaii>vU>%  I>MiMtolUa,  1852,  18004,  and 
1867 ;  Brialmont,  Life  ff  WMtngton  ;  Alison. 
Eitt.  ^  Sitrop*,-  von  Sybel,  n-mch  Rnolv- 
tiira ;  "niiera.  Hut.  of  Um  CvMtAti*  oad  Sm}nr<; 
Nftpier,  Pmutralar  ITor;  GreviUe,  lf(m«ir«; 
Walpole,  fiift.  »f  E*9.jT<nn  ISIS;  SUpleton, 
fiwr«CanniM  mcIAm  ftma*;  FanU,  Eaf tuch« 
OwoMeUf  frit  ms;  HolMwwth.  But.  tf  »m 
BtfomBfa;Pflal,Jf«aoin.       ^  J.  L.] 

Welsh  tTndioatiiM.  Anounoir  of  (11 
Geo.  IV.  &  1  WiU.  IV.).  In  1820  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Welsh  judicature,  which  bad  existed  for  cen- 
turies, in  spite  of  proposals  to  remove  it.  The 
Common  Iaws  CommiseioneTS  of  1822  de- 
cided that  its  continuance  vras  indefensible. 
Peel,  therefore,  introduced  (1830)  a  bill  for 
its  abolition,  and  for  adding  an  additicaal 
iodge  to  each  of  the  three  soperin-  courts  at 
W««bninster.  The  bill  became  law  in 
1830.  The  Special  Sessions  in  Wales  were 
abolished,  and  that  country-,  with  Cheshii-e, 
erected  into  new  circaits,  served  by  tho  ordi- 
nary judges. 

Wendover,  Rogbb  or  [d.  1236),  was  a 
monk  of  St.  Albans,  and  for  a  few  years  Prior 
of  Belvoir,  The  great  work  usually  though 
not  universally  attributed  to  him,  Flore*  HittO' 
rianm,  extends  from  the  Creation  to  the  year 
1235,  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  is  a  most 
valuable  authority.  "  It  is  from  him,"  saya 
Mr.  Glairdner,  "  we  derive  most  of  the  in- 
formation we  possess  about  the  reign  of  King 
John ;  aivl  the  straightforward  simplicity  with 
which  he  tells  the  tale,  denouncing  wicked- 
ness and  injustice  where  necessary,  without 
invective  or  high-colouring  of  any  kind,  is 
admirable."  His  work  was  continued  from 
1236      Matthew  Ptuia. 

There  ia  aa  edition  of  tlie  FIvtm  in  the  Bolls 

Series,  and  a  tnuislatfan  in  Bohn's  Antiqaariaa 

library. 

Wanlook,  LoBD  (i^  1471),  was  originally 
a  supporter  <ii  the  Lancastzian  party,  and 
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fought  in  the  firat  battle  of  St.  Albano. 
Subaeqaently  he  went  over  to  the  YcHrkiats, 
and  was  attainted  in  1469.  He  commanded 
the  rear  of  the  Yorkist  army  in  the  battle  of 
Towton,  and  many  honours  and  rewards  were 
given  him  by  Edward  IV.  He  afterwards 
joined  Warwick  and  the  malcontent^  and 
feiwht  tm  the  Lancastriaa  side  in  the  batUe 
of  Tewkeebury,  where  he  was  dain,  it  is  said 
by  Somerset,  who  suipected  him  of  treachery. 

WcKdimlale's  Cm«,  Lobd  (I8d6]. 

Sir  Jamefl  Parke,  judge  of  uie  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Wensleydale ;  but  the  patent 
which  conferred  the  title  on  him  contained 
the  Dnusual  recital  that  his  barony  was  to 
be  held  "for  the  term  of  his  oataral  life." 
Hiis  creation  was  an  attempt  to  revive  a  ri^t 
which  had  lain  in  abeyance  since  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  House  of  Lords  against  this,  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst  acted  as  its  exponent.  Hiree 
great  legal  authorities  who  seldom  noited  on 
any  point,  were  agreed  in  atrenuouH  opposition 
to  this  change — Lords  Lyodhorst,  Brougham, 
and  GompbeU.  The  Lrad  Chanoellor,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  it,  and  was  probably 
the  author  of  the  proposal.  After  some  discus- 
sion, and  the  proposal  of  a  great  number  of 
reeolutionB,  the  government  yielded,  and  con- 
ferred on  Sir  James  Parke  a  patent  of  peerage 
drawn  up  in  t^e  ordinary  form. 

Wantworth.  Paul,  the  brothep  of 
Peter  Wentworth,  and  "  the  most  distin- 
gniahed  asserter  of  oivil  liberty  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,"  in  1566  upheld  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament against  the  prerogative  of  the  queen, 
who  had  sent  to  order  the  Commons  to  proceed 
no  further  in  the  matter  oi  her  marriage. 

W«atwortll,  Pbtbb,  was  member  for  Tre- 
gony,  in  Comwau,  and  a  man  "  whose  coura- 
geous and  independent  spirit  had  already 
drawn  uptm  him  repeated  manifeetations  ot 
royal  displeasure."  During  the  session  of 
1576  he  made  a  speech  reflecting  on  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  queen  on  the  Itoliament, 
and  defending  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  this  he  was  sequestered,  and  a  committee 
of  all  the  privy  councillors  in  the  House  was 
appointed  to  examine  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  released  at  the  queen's  re- 
quest in  a  month,  being  r^rimandod  on  his 
£nees  by  the  Speiiker.  In  1588  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  Tower  through  the  inrtm- 
mentality  of  the  Speaker,  Serjeant  Puckering 
(afterwards  Lord  Keeper),  for  some  questions 
which  he  proposed  to  put  in  &vour  of  liberty 
of  speech.  In  1593  he  was  again  imprisoned 
for  presenting  a  petition  to  the  Lord  Keeper, 
desiring  "  the  Ixnds  of  the  Uppor  House  to 
join  with  those  of  the  Lower  in  imploring  her 
majesty  to  entail  the  succession  of  the  crown, 
for  which  they  had  already  prepared  ft  IrilL" 
Hallam.  Ooiut.  HiaLt  AlUa,  Mtmain  itffKt 


Wantworth*   Sib   Thomas.  [Svuat- 

rOBD.] 

Ventworth,  TkoKAS,  isr  Lokd  (d. 
1651),  was  employed  in  1549  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Norfolk  Rebellion  ;  as  a  member 
of  the  council  he  aubsequently  took  an  actiT)) 
part  against  Protector  Somerset. 

Wamtworth,  Thomas,  2m  homo  {d. 

1690),  succeeded  his  father  {1661).  In  166* 
he  was  Governor  of  Calais,  a  post  which  lie 
continued  to  hold  until  the  town  was  lost 
(1568).  On  its  capitulation,  which,  had  Went- 
worth's  warnings  been  listened  to  in  ^"c**-^. 
might  have  been  prevented,  the  governor 
was  detained  a  iniaoner.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  tried  for  treason  and  cowBrdice, 
together  with  some  of  his  sabcndiiiate  ofl&oei% 
but  was  acquitted. 

WaiNCild,  in  Anglo>Saxon  times,  was 
the  money  value  of  each  man's  life,  and  the 
sum  whi^,  in  case  of  his  death  by  violence, 
had  to  be  paid  by  the  murderer,  either  to  his 
kinsmen  or  gild-brethren,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
serf  to  his  master.  The  amount  of  the  tc«r- 
gild  depended  entirely  on  the  rank  of  the  per- 
son slain,  and  was  carefully  gmdnated.  nQs 
the  uw  of  the  king  was  7,200  ahiUiogs,  that 
of  an  ealdorman  2,400  shillings,  while  a  king's 
thegn  was  valued  at  1,200  shillings,  an  mdi- 
nary  thegn  at  600  shulingi^  and  a  coarl  at 
200.  [Box.] 

Botmrtson,  Hut.  Euay%  ;  Stabbt,  Coiut.  HiA 

Vanax,  Ths  Kn«ot>OH  or.  This  state, 
which  eventually  expanded  into  the  kingdooi  td 
the  English,  but  whan  separate  covered  at  one 
tinia  seven  moden  counties,  was  founded  by 
theWest  Saxons  in  610.  These  aettlen  saem 
to  have  been  at  first  called  Chwutrnt,  which 
word  also  is  supposed  to  mean  men  of  the  west, 
and  had  been  already  spreading  over  and 
planting  themselvee  in  the  Itchen  valley  for 
twentv-four  years.  Some  inquirers  believe 
that  daring  this  time  the  wcwk  of  conquest 
and  occupation  was  carried  on  *'  by  ind^wn- 
dent  bands  of  settlers,"  who  had  not  yet  felt 
the  need  of  a  common  leader,  but  who,  in 
619,  were  brought  to  a  union  under  the  kiiog- 
ship  of  Cerdic  and  his  eon,  Cynric  Indeed,  to 
thrae  "  aldermen,"  as  it  calls  them,  the  Ak^*' 
Saxon  Chrmiele  gives  all  the  distinction  from 
the  first,  informing  us  that  they  came  to  Britun 
in  496  with  five  ships,  and  had  a  fight  with 
the  Welsh  on  the  very  d^  ot  their  arrival : 
were,  in  501,  followed  by  Port ;  slew,  in  608, 
6,000  Britons,  and  their  King  Natnnleod; 
were,  in  614,  joined  by  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
leading  a  third  invading  force :  "  hud  their 
grasp  on  the  kingship"  in  619,  thus  esta- 
blislung  the  kingwim  that  has  since  swelled 
into  the  British  empire.  Their  battle  at  Mmu 
Sadmiau,  in  620,  with  "the  king,  in  -mham 
some  have  reownised  the  majestic  figure  of 
Ambrosias"  (Elton),  some  the  mysterioas 
Ar&or,  some  both,  is  r^Mited  from  the  othw 
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ride. '  Cerdic  U'ved,  fooght,  and  slew — routing 
the  Britons  at  Cerdicslea  in  fi27,Biid  over- 
mnning  W^;ht  in  680 — ^till  634,  when  he  died, 
leaving  his  task  to  be  carried  on  by  Cynric. 
The  exact  extent  of  Cynric's  kingdom  is  un- 
known, but  it  had  certainly  spread  beyond 
Hamp^ire.   It  was  reserved  for  his  son, 
Ceawlin,  to  maka  the  West  Baxon  a  large  and 
powerful  8tat&   Beginning  in  660,  Ceawlin 
reigned  for  thirty-one  years.   Aided  by  his 
brother,  Cuthwuli,  he  overthrew  Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  vanquished  the  firitons  at  Bedford  in 
671,  vanquished  them  agtiin  at  Derbam  in 
Gloucestershire  in  677,  and  took  into  bis 
kingdom  Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
northern  'Wiltshire,  and  the  tievem  Valley. 
In  684  he  fought,  and  lost  his  brother,  in  the 
battle  of  Fethanlea,  a  place  that  Dr.  Ghiest 
identiflee  with  Faddiiey,  regarding  the  cam- 
paign as  a  conquering  march  as  far  as  Cheshire, 
bnt  others  conjecture  to  have  been  Frethem. 
In  either  case  the  West  Saxons  had  extended 
their  conqaests  far  beyond  the  line  of  the 
Thames  and  the  SomenetBhire  Axm^  to  which 
they  had  been  at  first  leetricted.  ButCeawlin 
would  seem  to.  have  gone  too  fast ;  disaster 
overtook  bis  arms  in  the  end.    Beaten  at 
Wodensburg  by  his  own  subjects,  he  fled, 
and  died  in  exile.    After  ttus  rebuff  the 
advance  of  the  West  Saxons  was  held  in 
check  for  more  than  two  hnitdred  years.  They 
lost  to  Mercia  the  conquests  they  had  made 
beyond  the  Thames,  ana  they  even  lay  under 
the  Mercian  yoke  for  ninrtera  years  (733 — 
762).   But  they  had  compensations.  About 
636  they  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Birinns;  under  Kenwalch  (Cenwealh)  they 
pushed  thmr  western  frontier  from  the  Axe 
to  the  Pan«t;  then,  under  Ina,  beyond  the 
Parret ;  from  the  same  Ina  they  obtained  the 
first  English  code  of  laws ;  and,  led  W  Cnth- 
red,  they  broke  tho  Mercian  yoke  nom  off 
their  necks  by  a  great  victory  over  Ethelbald 
at  Borford  in  762.   At  the  same  time  they 
gave  two  examples  that  have  not  been  lort 
on  thmr   posterity — in  672  th^  took  a 
woman  for  their  ruler,  Sexburh,  Kenwalch's 
widow,  and  in  756  tiisy  dethroned  Outhred's 
suoceasor,  Sigebert,  after  he  bad  reigned 
a  year.    Ina,  too,  added  to  the  bishopric 
of  Winchester,  founded  by  Kenwalch,  that 
of  Sherborne,  of  which  the  see  was  later 
on  shifted  to  Salisbury.    This  stage  of 
West  Saxon  history  closed  with  800,  when 
Egbert  came  to  the  throne.   Feared  by  his 
predecessor,  Brihtric,  he  had  passed  several 
years  in  exile  near  Charlemagne,  and  is 
thought  to  have  profited  greatly  thereby.  It 
was  his  fate  not  only  to  extend  the  kingdom, 
and  bring  it  once  more  to  the  front,  but  also 
to  raise  it  to  the  ksrdship  of  the  other  king- 
doms snd  states.   In  his  UOTS  WesBOX  reached 
the  Tomar,  the  invading  Mercians  were  over- 
thrown at  Ellandnn  in  823,  and  their  sceptre 
was  wrested  fnnn  them,  while  the  aggroesive 
Danes  and  fiie  Oomishmea  wsn  beaten  in  m 


great  bat^  at  Hengestdown  in  836.  Between 
823  and  S28  every  other  people  south  of  the 
Tweed  bad  bent  annexed  to  or  made  depend- 
ent oa  tiw  West  Saxons.  The  Danish  wars 
gave  a  new  tnm  to  the  growth  of  Wessex. 
Under  Alfred  she  was  virtually  stripped  of 
her  external  supremacy,  but  her  immediate 
teiritory  was  much  inczieased.  The  impnlse 
thus  gamed  continued  undor  Alfred's  eon  and 
grandsons,  UU  Wessex  tar  outgrew  its  name, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  English  kingdom,  but 
her  distinguishing  legal  customs,  the  Wett- 
ataxnalagt,  survived  till  Henry  II,  reduced 
English  law  to  a  uniform  system. 

Tk»  ^ultt-Sonm  ChrmtcU;  'EVuon,  Origin*  ^ 

SnfftUk  HMoru ;  Oieeo,  Tk«  JfaUngt/ShvIoMd; 

Livpenbexff ,  jf nylo-Saxon  Xing* )  Fiaeman,  JTor- 

««t  C0R9M«t.  [J.  R.] 

Kniai  ov  WauBx. 
Cerdle  519— S34 

Craiie  sas-eeo 

CeawUn  fi6D-J»l 

CaoIiic  591-jte7 

CeolwnU   597-«il 

Cjiwgiis  su-ee 

CmiweaU   643-678 

Beibnrii  (Qnem)                .  678—673 

iBMwiiw   674—676 

CentwiM   076-685 

CMdwalla   685-688 

In*   088-786 

EtbaOuid   726— 7U 

CatiuMt   741—754 

Sigebert   754-75$ 

CTiinralt   7S5-784 

Bertric   784-800 

Egbert   800-836 

EUielwnlf   838-858 

EtbenxOd   '858-800 

Etb^bort   860-866 

Etbelred   866—871 

Alfred   871-901 

BdwHd  the  Elder  .     .      .  901-985 

West  A&ioiui  OdoniM  aaul  8eta»- 

mants.  Tub,  consist  of  those  on  the  Qambia, 
the  Gold  Coast,  lagos,  snd  Sierra  Leone. 
They  are  all  crown  colonies — Uiat  is,  the  crown 
has  entire  control  over  the  administration. 
(1)  The  Oambia  was  first  colonised  after 
1618 ;  a  patent  having  been  granted  to  some 
Exeter  merdkants  by  Elizabeth  to  trade  in 
the  district.  Its  trade  chiefly  consisted  in 
slaves,  and  its  white  population  has  gr^tiy 
decreased  since  the  abolition  of  ^very. 
Until  1843,  when  it  became  an  independent 
colony,  it  was  subject  to  Sierra  Leone.  It 
beoame  a  portion  of  the  government  of  West 
Africa  settlements  by  charter  in  1843.  (2) 
Sierm  Leone  was  at  first  settled  solely  with 
negroes.  It  became  a  Britidi  colony  in  1787* 
ana  has  since  been  maintained  for  the  snp- 
preetaon  of  the  slave-trade.  (3)  The  Gold 
Coast  was  first  visited  by  Englishmen  in  1691. 
It  became  the  poaesHton  of  the  African 
Company  of  merchants  in  1760,  and  thoy 
ceded  it  to  the  crown  in  1820.  Several  times 
during  this  century  the  English  protectorate 
over  the  tribes  the  interior  has  caused  us 
to  come  into  collision  with  the  Ashantees,  the 
last  occasion  being  in  1872 — 73,  when  Coo- 
maisiek  their  oapitel,  was  burnt.  In  1872  the 
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Datoh  imrrendeMd  all  thnr  setUuneiitB  on 
the  Gold  Coast  to  England  in  retuin  for 
L-ompenaation  ekewhere.  The  Gold  Coast 
became  an  independent  colony  in  1874.  (4) 
lAffoe,  originally  belonging  to  the  King  of 
D(£omey,  vtis  captured  by  the  British  in 
1851,  and  the  slave-trade  suppressed.  It  was 
fomuUly  ceded  1^  the  king  in  1861. 

Westlmnr,  RiOHAnn  Bbthkll,  Lord 
(i.  1800,  d.  1873),  was  the  son  of  a  physician 
at  Bristol ;  he  was  educated  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  (1823), 
and  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
He  obtained  distinguished  succeas  as  advocate 
for  Brasenose  Collt^  in  a  suit  which  brought 
him  a  continually  increasing  practice,  and  in 
1840  he  became  a  Queen's  Counsel.  In  1847 
he  nnBOcceasfully  contested  Shaftesbury  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  In  1851  he  was  more 
sucoeeaful,  and  was  returned  for  Aylesbury 
Rs  a  "  Liberal,  favourable  to  the  ballot  and 
the  abolition  of  Church  rates."  In  he 
was  elected  for  Wolverhampton,  which  he 
continued  to  rqiresent  till  he  was  called  to 
the  Upper  House.  In  Dec.,  1852,  he  became 
Solicitor-General  under  the  Coalition  govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen.  His  services  at 
this  time  were  of  much  use  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  carrying  the  Succession  Duty  Bill,  many 
oi  the  points  in  which  were  so  intricate  and 
so  strictly  technical,  that  no  one  but  an  equity 
lawyer  could  have  explained  them  properly  to 
the  House.  ThesucceBsinfactwasinthemain 
due  to  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  who  also  took  an 
active  part  about  the  same  time  in  carrying 
the  bills  for  reforming  the  Univoraity  of 
Uxfeid,  and  for  abolishing  the  EcclesiastiGal 
Conrts.  In  the  winter  of  18&6 — 7  Sir 
Richard  became  Attorney-General,  It  be- 
came his  duty  to  introdnce  and  carry  through 
the  House  the  Probate  and  Administration 
Act  and  the  Divorce  Act,  and  this  duty  he 
discharged  effectually  and  successfully.  When 
the  new  Coort  of  Probate  and  Matrimcmial 
Causes  was  formed,  the  judgeship  was  first 
offered  by  Lord  Palmersttui  to  mr  Richard 
Bethell,  who,  howevw,  refused  it.  In  1867  he 
carried  succeaafully  through  the  House  of 
Commons  another  important  measure,  the 
Fraudulent  Trustees  Bill,  He  had  a  large 
share  in  the  preparation  of  the  Conspiracy  to 
Murder  Bill  of  18.58,  which  caused  the  re- 
tirement of  Lord  Palmerstm's  Cabinet  from 
office.  In  1861,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Camp- 
bell, the  Great  Seal  was  offered  to  Sir  Richard, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
I^rd  Westbury,  having  previously  carried 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill  (5  1861  through  the 
Lower  House.  In  the  summer  of  1866  some 
sosndalous  proceedings  which  it  was  thought 
he  ought  to  nave  detected  and  chedced,  were 
brou^t  to  light  in  connection  with  the  Leeds 
Bankruptey  Court,  and  in  consequence  of 
these,  and  of  an  .adverse  motion  in  the  House 
of  ComnuHis,  he  resigned  the  Great  Seal  in 


the  July  oi  that  year.  Fran  flimt  date  down 
to  his  death.  Lord  VireBtbary  oomhuntly 
took  part  in  the  decision  <rf  Appenla  broogfat 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  Arbitrator 
in  delicate  and  important  oommociBl  cksml 

WMfemilUttW  Abb^  wu  oramnenced 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  in  1049,  and  cco- 
secrated  in  Dec.,  1066.  The  rebuilding  was 
commenced  by  Henry  III.  in  1220,  and  the 
chapter  house  begun  in  1260.  In  1266  Par- 
liament first  met  in  the  chapter  hoose  at 
Westminster,  and  their  last  sitting  in  this 
building  was  in  Jan.,  1647.  The  sanctuary 
rights  of  the  abbey  were  ab(dished  is  1602. 
In  1739  the  Western  Tower  was  finished,  and 
in  1808—22  the  abbey  was  repaired  and 
partly  reconstructed.  The  restoration  of  the 
chapter  house  was  began  in  1866  and  finished 
in  1871.  The  altar  screen  was  restored  in 
1867. 

WMtmixurtar  Assembly,  Tmb,  was 
convoked  by  order  of  the  Lon^  Parlianient 
in  the  summer  of  1643,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition <^  the  Church,  as  "  many  things  in  its 

liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  required 
further  and  more  perfect  reformation.'*  It 
met  on  July  1,  and,  after  a  sermon  from  Dr. 
Twiss,  the  Piolocutor,  began  its  eessiona  in 
Henry  VII.'s  ch«>el,  whence  it  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Jemsalein  Chamber.  Tbo 
assembly  consisted  of  both  lay  and  dencal 
membera,  and  was  never  very  numerous — 
about  sixty  attending  its  ordinary  sittings 
The  great  majority  of  the  assembly  were 
inclined  to  Preebyterianism,  and  manpr  of 
them  profoundly  convinced  of  its  Divine 
Right   This  party  was  further  strengttened 
when  politicu  necesrities  involved  a  close 
alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  compelled  the 
assembly  to  accept  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  and  to  add  to  its  numbers  Heod^- 
son,  BaiUie,  and  other  commissioners  of  the 
Geneial  Assembly  of  the  Scottish  Church. 
Their  Twedominance  was  further  assnred 
when  the  moderate  Episcopalians,  the  ad> 
vocates  of  "  TTssfaer's  model,"  including  the 
archbishop  himself,  either  refused  to  sit  or 
withdrew  from  the  assembly.    But  a  nnall 
though  extremely  energetic  and  intelligent 
opposition,  consisting  partly  of  "  Erastians," 
hke  the  lawyers  Selden,  St.  John,  and  White- 
locke ;  and  the  divines,  Coleman,  and,  to  some 
eztmt,  Lif^tfoot ;  and  partly  of  hidependsnts, 
like  the  "dissenting  brethren,"  Vane,  Nye, 
Goodwin,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  and  Simpson. 
Burgess,  Calamy,  Marshall,  and  Ash,  were, 
with  the  Scots,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Presbyterian   party.    After  1646  Charles 
Herle  was  its  Prolocutor.   The  debates  of 
the  assembly  extended  over  nearly  all  poesiUe 
Bubjecte  of  theolt^.   From  Joly,  1643,  to 
the  summer  of  1647  it  pursued  its  way  on- 
inteiTupted.    It  spent  much  time  on  the 
revision  of  the  Aitidea,  which  involred 
endless  theological  disooBrioa.  It  sopenaded 
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tiie  Fnyer  Book  by  the  JHnetory  of  PiAlie 
fFcrthip.  It  did  its  best  (o  establish  a  rigid 
Iteubjterial  organisation,  slightly  modified 
by  a  few  insignificant  conceesions  to  the  In- 
dependents, and,  pending  its  efitablishment, 
it  took  apon  itself  the  functioii  of  ordaining 
ministers.  It  drew  up  the  celebrated  Weat- 
mimter  Om/ruHM  of  Faith  with  the  Longer 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which  have  aince 
remained  the  aathoritative  exposition  of 
^tUi  Presbyterianism.  Posseesmg  no  direct 
power,  it  was  neceasarily  somewhat  depen- 
dent on  the  Parliament  to  which  it  owed 
its  existence ;  though  this  did  not  prevent 
the  active  section  exalting  the  spiritual 
power  so  highly  Os  to  call  down  upon 
l^e  assembly  the  threat  of  an  action  for 
pr<mtmire.  After  the  summer  ot  1647,  the 
retirement  of  the  Scots  marked  the  ending  of 
the  main  business  of  the  Assembly.  But  np 
to  the  spring  in  1662  a  small  number  of  its 
divines  continued  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  candidates  for  ordinatiui,  until 
Ciomwelrs  dissolution  of  the  Rump  led  to 
their  silent  disappearance  wititout  formal  dis- 
missal. Despite  their  itarrowness  and  bigotry, 
the  members  of  the  Weetminster  Asaembly 
had  shown  much  learning  and  zeal,  and  some 
moderation,  in  a  critical  and  arduous  duty. 

HetheiiiwtoD,  BiUory  of  tha  ITMtmHWtM- 
A$tmibly;  Basikwortb,  CoUmUmu;  Lightfoot, 
Journal ;  Baillie,  LetUn ;  Neat,  HMcrg  oS  th« 
Pwritoiu;  BtonKhtoa,  Jlelwim  *n  England. 

[t:f.t.] 

Wuttmiaster.  Matthbw  of  ifi.  area 
1325),  was  a  Beneiuotane  monk.  lus  Floret 
Sutoriarum  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  the  year  1307.  The 
first  part,  an  abridgment  of  the  Bible  and  a 
sketch  of  Soman  history,  is  of  no  worth, 
and  his  description  of  the  beginnings  of 
English  history  shows  a  strong  inclination  to 
the  marvellons.  His  account  of  the  Nonnan 
kings,  chiefly  based  on  Soger  of  Wendover, 
is,  however,  verj  careful,  but  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  his  chronicle  is  that  dealing  with 
the  reigns  of  John,  Henry  III.,  and  Edward  I. 
He  seems  throughout  to  have  been  an  accorate 
and  pwinntitHig  writer.  Matthew  of  West- 
nmuAer,  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
was  the  source  of  nomerous  compilations  in 
the  ftdlowing  century.  An  edititm  of  the 
JSmm  Sutoriarum  was  pnblished  in  1870, 
and  there  is  an  WngliBh  tnnslation  of  them 
by  C.  B.  YtHige  in  Bohn'a  Antiniiarifcti 
Library, 

WevtmiiiKter,  Ths  Fibst  Statuts  of 

(1275),  was  one  of  the  earhest  of  Edward  I.'s 
great  legal  measuree,  and  was  a  measure 
of  reform  and  consolidation.  It  contains 
fifty-one  clausee,  and  covers  the  whole  ground 
of  leridation,  so  that,  as  Dr.  Stubba  says,  it 
is  "umost  a  code  in  itsell"  Its  language 
now  recalls  that  of  Canute  or  Alfred,  now 
antidpatee  that  of  our  own  day  :  on  the  one 
hand  common  right  is  to  be  done  to  all,  as 
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well  poor  as  rich,  without  respect  of  peraons ; 
on  the  other,  elections  are  to  be  free,  and  no 
man  is  by  force,  malice,  or  menace  to  disturb 
them.  The  spirit  of  the  Great  Charter  is 
not  less  discernible ;  excessive  amercements, 
abuses  of  wardship,  irregular  demands  for 
feudal  aids,  are  forbidden  m  tiie  same  words, 
or  by  amending  enactments.  The  inqniry 
system  of  Henry  II.,  the  law  of  wreck,  ana 
the  institution  of  coroner's  measures  of  Bichard 
and  his  ministers,  come  under  review,  as  well 
as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford,  and  the  Statute 
of  Marlborough. 

Stnbba,  CoMt.  Hift  and  S.l«<it  Ckvtim. 

WMtminvt6r,  Tub  Second  Stati'tb 
OF  (128$),  like  the  preceding,  is  rather  a  code 
tiian  a  simple  statute.  It  contains  the  famous 
article  J)e  Jhnit  Omdiiionalibu*,  alters  and 
improves  the  laws  relating  to  manorial  juris- 
dictions, trial  of  criminals,  the  rights  of  com- 
monage, dower,  and  advowsons. 

Wsstminsteri   The  Peotisions  of 

(1269),  were  drawn  np  in  accordance  with  tbe 
plan  prescribed  by  the  Provieions  of  Oxford 
(q.v.).  They  were  republished  by  Henry  III. 
in  1262,  and  again  in  1264,  during  his  cap- 
tivity. They  were  subsequently  embodied  m 
theStatoteof  Marlborough  (1267).  They  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly-  inheritance  of  property, 
forbid  the  (Usparagmg  marriage  of  wards,  and 
the  granting  *of  lands,  &c.,  to  aliens ;  the 
offices  of  state  and  the  fortresses  are  to  be  pat 
into  the  hands  of  Englishmen  onl^ ;  eccle- 
siaatics  shall  not  acquire  any  land  without  the 
sanction  of  the  iminediate  lord,  and  benefit  of 
clergy  is  limited. 

WovtminstMT  Sail  was  built  by 
William  Kufns  in  1097—99.  It  was  need  for 
aittinoB  of  the  courts  of  law  in  1224.  Bidiaxd 
n.  bad  the  baU  rebuUt  in  1S97.  The  law 
courts,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  out- 
side walls  of  the  h^,  were  taken  down  in 
1884  after  the  completion  of  the  Boyal  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Strand. 

Westmoroland,  Chabi.bb  Nbvillb. 
Earl  of  (rf.  1684),  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful Catholic  nobles  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
thouf^  a  man  devoid  of  talent,  was  a  leader 
in  the  Northern  Rebellion  of  1669,  and 
achieved  the  only  success  in  the  insurrection 
hy  tiie  capture  of  Barnard  Castle  from  8ir 
deorge  Bowes.  On  tbe  collapse  of  the  move- 
ment he  made  his  eecape  to  the  border,  and 
in  spite  ot  many  attempts  to  seise  him, 
managed,  with  better  fortune  than  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  to  find  an  asylum  mOi 
the  Duke  of  Alva  in  the  Netherlands,  where  1m 
dragged  out  a  tedious  existence  in  poverfy 
and  obscurity,  barely  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessaries of  li^  by  a  danan  pension  from  ths 
King  of  Spain. 

Westmor^LaacL  Ralph  Nzvhxb,  Eabl 
or  (rf.  1426),  WHS  ue  son  of  John,  Lord 
Ner^.  In  1886  he  iras  mada  Onaxdian  of 
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the  West  Marches,  and  in  1399  Earl  of  Weat- 
moieland.  He  joined  Bolingbroke  on  his 
landing  in  England,  and  waa  by  him  created 
Earl  Hanlua.  He  fou^t  for  Henzy  IV. 
■gainflt  the  Percies;  prevented  the  iwil  of 
Northnmberlund  from  joining  his  son  Hot- 
^>ur ;  checked  the  incursions  of  the  Scots,  and 
by  gross  treachery  got  ArchbiBhop  Scrope, 
the  Earl  of  Noltingham,  and  other  partisans 
ot  the  Percies  into  his  hands.  He  married 
first  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford ;  and  secondly,  Joan  Beaufort,  daughter 
of  John  of  Ouunt. 

Wctharall,  Su  Chablbs  (b.  mo,  d. 
1846),  was  the  Bon  of  tiie  Very  Rev.  Nathan 
Wetherell,  Dean  of  Hereford.  He  whs  edfi* 
oated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1794J.  His  friendship  with 
Lord  Eldon,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in 
I80I,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  His  practice  in- 
creased continually,  and  in  1816  he  was  made 
Iring's  counsel.  In  1817  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  Watson  after  the  Spa  Fields  Kiots, 
but  this  proceeding  did  not  further  bis 
chances  of  promotion.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Shaftesbury,  but  never 
acquired  any  great  influence  with  the  House. 
From  1820  to  1826  he  represented  t^e  city  of 
Oxford.  From  1826  to  1S30  be  sat  for 
Flympton;  and  in  1830  be  was  elected  for 
BtnoDgbbridg^  which  was  disfranchised  by 
the  Reform  BUI.  He  then  retired  from  Par- 
liament.  In  1824  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  in 
1826  he  succeeded  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship, an  office  which  he  did  not,  however,  hold 
longer  than  till  April  30  the  following  year.  In 
he  again  be«une  Attorney -Qenetal  under 
the  Duke  of'  Wellington,  but  rengned  when 
&e  government  accepted  the  Catholic  Relief 
Act.  He  opposed  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill 
with  the  greatest  ability  and  perNverance,  and 
in  oonsequeuce  became  extremely  unpopular 
in  the  country.  In  1831,  therefore,  when  he 
proceeded  to  Bristol  to  hold  the  October 
Seaaionj  as  Recorder  of  the  town,  his  carriage 
was  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  mob,  and  he 
and  the  other  corporate  authorities  were 
pelted  with  atones.  Sir  Charles  retained  his 
office,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  till  his  death, 
which  was  due  to  an  accident  when  out 
driving. 

Wea£>rd  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
conjSiotin  tridh  wars  and  rebellions.  It  was 
taken  by  Fitzgerald  and  Fitzstaple  in  1169. 
In  1462  it  WHS  seized  by  Sir  John  Butler,  and 
noorered  by  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  u  the 
aotunm  of  1641  it  was  captured  by  the  Irish 
rebels.  Cromwell  appeared  before  Wexford 
after  the  capture  of  Drogfaeda  in  1650,  and  he 
refused  to  grunt  the  terms  demanded  by  the 
governor,  and  demanded  an  onoonditional 
nuieoder,  giving  only  an  hoar  for  reflection. 
The  gates  were  not  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  granted,  and  the  town  was  at  once 


stormed.  Some  3,000  or  4,000  people  were 
massacred  (Oct.  9,  1650).  It  was  in  Wexfotd 
that  the  rebellion  of  1798  assumed  its  moK 
dangerous  fbim.  U  Inoke  out  on  Hay  26. 
and  the  troops  were  defeated  in  rajfiid  suc- 
ceesion  at  Oulast,  Enniacorthy,  and  at  the 
Three  Bocks.  In  consequence  of  this  laat 
defeat,  General  Fawcett,  who  had  been  ad- 
vancing to  support  Maxwell,  who  commanded 
in  Wexford,  retreated,  and  on  the  31st  Max- 
well himself  had  to  follow  his  example,  his 
men  refusing  to  fi^ht.  The  Protestant  in- 
habitants and  fu^tives  had  fled  to  the  ahipa 
in  the  harbour,  but  were  brought  back  and 
thrown  into  prison.  After  the  rebel  defeat 
at  New  Ross  the  Protestants  were  given  a 
choice  between  conversion  to  GaLbolician 
and  death.  On  June  20  ninety-eeven  Pro- 
testants were  murdered  after  a  mock  triaL 
The  nominal  leader  of  Uie  rebels  was  Bagowl 
Harvey,  but  the  real  leader  a  mieat  named 
Murphy.  Lake's  victory  at  Vinegar  Hill 
(June  21,  1798)  cnuihed  the  Wexford 
bellion,  and  the  insurgents  evacuated  the 
town  the  same  day. 

WliaUey,  Edward  {d.  eirea  1679),  was  a 
member  of  an  ancient  Nottinghamshire  family, 
and  a  first  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ha 
joined  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  distia- 
guished  himaelf  by  his  bravery  at  Naaelnr, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  hone. 
During  Charles  I.'s  imprisonment  at  Hampton 
Court  he  was  placed  in  Whalley's  chugc. 
In  16S6  he  was  made  one  of  the  major-generals, 
and  subsequently  one  of  the  "  lords  **  of  Crom- 
well's  Upper  House.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  trial  of  the  king,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  sipped  the  death  warrant.  Whoi 
the  Restoration  was  inevitable  he  fled  to 
America,  where  he  led  a  life  of  danger,  having 
continually  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  among 
Puritan  friends,  who  protected  him  from  the 
warrant  which  had  be^  issued  against  him. 

Whalleyi  Richard,  one  of  the  most  nn- 
Bcnipulous  adherents  of  Protector  Somerset, 
was  receiver-general  in  Yorkshire,  where  hp 
managed  to  appropriate  a  good  ^al  of  the 
public  money.  In  1651  he  was  accused  of 
having  fonned  a  [Jot  for  the  reatontion  (tf 
the  Protector. 

Wltamcliffe,  Jakes  Stcakt  Wobtlbt 
Mackenzie,  Babon  (ft.  1776,  d.  1845),  was 
the  grandson  of  the  third  Ear)  of  Bute.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Charterfaonse,  entered 
the  army  in  1791,  and  quitted  it  in  1801,  after 
having  obtained  the  tank  ot  lieutenaBt- 
cokmet  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament for  the  borougji  ot  Boesiney  in  Corn- 
wall In  1812,  after  the  bilure  of  many 
ministerial  negotiations,  he  was  chosen  to 
move  an  address  to  the  Frinco  Regent,  [oay- 
ing  that  he  would  form  a  strong  and  efficient 
mmiitry.  In  1818  he  Buccoeded  to  his  hxge 
inheritanoe^  and  was  elected  tor  Twltahire. 
wiiioh  he  reprosented  till         when,  having 
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offended  his  constituents  by  his  opinions  on 
the  Qitbolic  question,  he  was  not  re-elected. 
He  was,  however,  elevated  to  the  peerage. 
He  strennously  opposed  tiie  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  but  was  reconciled  to  it  later  by  Karl 
Uroy.  He  opposed  the  Whigs  as  long  as 
they  were  in  power,  bat  when  Sir  R.  Peel 
was  recalled  from  Italy  (Nov.,  1834)  to  form 
a  CoQHervative  Kovemment,  he  took  office  as 
liOrd  Privy  Seal,  which  he  held  till  April, 
1S35.  In  1841,  on  the  return  of  Feci  to  power, 
Lord  Whamolifls  became  President  of  the 
OounoU. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Dtikb  op  (fi.  1699,  d. 
1731),  son  of  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Wharton, 
early  displayed  extraordinary  talents,  com- 
bined  with  an  utterly  disdolute  and  unprin- 
cipled c^isracter.  In  1716  he  went  abroad 
and  had  interviews  with  the  Pretender  and 
queen-dowager,  and  offered  them  his  ser- 
vices. He  sat  in  the  Irish  Parliament  as 
a  Whig,  but  on  coming  to  England  he  passed 
into  Opposition.  His  talents  were  employed  in 
publishing  an  Opposition  paper,  known  as  the 
True  Briton.  In  1720  his  violent  attack  on 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  mimstry,  when  the 
South  Sea  Company  was  under  cUscuseion,  so 
ennwed  ttiat  statesman  as  to  cause  a  rush  of 
blood  to  his  head,  which  proved  fataL  [Stan> 
HOPB.I  Wharton  made  a  fine  speech  in  1722 
in  defence  of  Atterbury.  ShorUy  afterwards 
his  debts  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  He 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  openly  attached  him- 
self to  the  Pretender's  cause,  and  was  created 
by  him  Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  became 
a  pretended  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism. 
At  this  time  the  schemes  of  Ripperda,  the 
Spaniih  minister,  had  resulted  in  a  close 
allianoe  between  Spain  and  Austria,  while  by 
a  secret  treaty  those  powers  pledged  themselves 
to  assist  the  retstoration  of  the  Stuarts.  But 
the  imprudence  of  Wharton  and  Ripperda 
ruined  the  ^lan.  Wharton  had  so  faj  cast 
aside  his  natumaliW  as  to  become  a  volunteer 
in  the  si^  of  Otbraltar.  In  1728  he  tried 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  English  court,  but 
they,  through  Hmace  Walpole,  refused  to 
remit  the  indictment  for  high  treason  which 
had  been  preferred  againsthim.  His  character 
has  been  drawn  in  Pope'a  lines: — 

"  WhartOB,  the  seora  sad  woadcr  oConr  dsjs. 
Whose  nulnv  gallon  was  tits  last  of  Enlss. 

•         •        •         •         •  a 
A  fool,  with  mote  of  wit  than  halt  nuiikind  i 
Too  nah  for  thoafrtit — for  aotton  too  refln'd ; 
A  Igrmat  to  tba  wiu  his  hsart  spprovsi : 
A  rdtal  to  the  voiy  Uag  h»  Iovm," 

Whartfm,  Thohas,  HAnavxs  orjb.  1640, 
(f.  1716),  was  the  son  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton, 
who  had  fonght  on  the  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Civil  War.  He  was  educated 
in  the  strictest  Oalvinism,  but  neverthe- 
less became  oae  of  the  most  dissolute  of  tiie 
Cs'valierBat  the  Bestonilioa  He  was,  how- 
ever, fiiioaghont  hii  Ufb  a  Una  adherent  of 
die  Whig  inrtf.  lit  1066  he  mu  deeted  for 


Buckinghamshire,  where  his  political  influence 
was  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in  this  and 
other  coonties  he  sent  thirty  members  to 
Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  boldeet  op- 
ponents of  James  II.  When  James  repri- 
manded the  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  Wharton  proposed  that  a  time  fihould 
be  appointed  for  taking  the  king's  answer 
into  consideration.  By  his  song  "  Lilli> 
buUero"  (q.vj,  a  satire  on  llVrconnePs  ad- 
ministration, Wharton  aftcorvards  boast«d  that 
he  had  song  a  king  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
On  the  arri\«l  of  William  in  England  'VIOiartoii 
joined  him  at  Exeter.  When  the  throne  was 
declared  vacant,  Wharton  was  the  first  to 
propose  that  it  should  be  occupied  by  Wilh'am 
and  Mar]-.  In  1696  he  conducted  an  attack 
on  the  Tory  ministry.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  books  of  the  dty  d 
London  and  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  jplaced  ia  the  chair;  and  the  reeolt  of 
the  inquiiT  moved  the  impeachment  of  th«* 
Duke  of  Leeds.  In  1696  he  supported  the 
bill  for  Fenwick's  attainder,  which  caused  the 
Whigs  to  triumph  completely.  He  was  made 
Chief  Justice  in  Eyxe,  retuning  his  place  of 
Comptroller  of  the  Household.  In  1607  h« 
hoped  to  be  made  Secretary  of  Stato;  but 
William  refused  to  gnmt  the  request,  for  fear 
of  alienating  the  Tories.  Next  year  a  Tory 
reaction  set  in,  and  Wharton's  candidates 
were  defeated  throughoat  England.  In  1700 
he  proposed  amendments  in  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  Irish  land  grants.  A  struggle 
took  place  between  the  l^rds  and  Commons ; 
but  the  former  yielded,  and  Whsrt<ai  retired 
from  Ixmdon.  In  1701  he  regained  all  his 
influence  in  Bucking^iamshire.  On  thoaoces- 
flion  of  Anne  ho  WHS  removed  from  his  em- 
ployments. In  1706  be  proposed  a  Regency 
Bill  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  demise.  In 
1708,  after  the  Junto  had  joined  Godolphin's 
ministry,  he  was  made  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  There  he  showed  great  hostility  to 
the  Catholics,  but  was  disposed  to  eonciuate 
the  Dissenters.  He  was  superseded  by  Ormonde 
in  1710.  His  administration  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked by  Swift,  whose  Short  Ckara«t»r  of  the 
Jiarl  of  Wkurtem  is  a  satire  of  the  most  mnge 
character.  During  the  last  Beeeion  of  Anne's 
Parliament  he  displayed  great  seal  for  the 
Protestant  Succession.  He  opposed  Bcding. 
broke's  Schism  Act ;  he  proposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine  should  be  compelled  to  expel 
the  Pretender  from  his  dominions;  he  advo- 
cated the  issuing  of  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Pretender, 
whether  dead  or  olive.  On  the  accession  of 
George  he  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and 
created  a  marqnis.  In  the  next  ^ear  he  died. 
Wharton's  private  character  was  irredeemablj- 
bad.  He  was  notorious  as  the  greatest  profli- 
gate in  England,  and  his  effrontery  and  men- 
dacity had  no  bounds.  He  was  the  most 
thnrougfa-going  and  unscmpnlous  of  all  the 
Whig  par^  men  of  the  ^  "ThefUwitof 
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mankind  in  all  relations  but  one :  he  was  the 
truest  of  Whigs,"  says  Macauluy. 

Bomat.  Hiat.     hu  Own  Tfra;  Swift's  WMu, 

WhstliaauriiMle,  Jokk  of  {d.  1464),  was 
Abbot  of  8t.  Albans,  and  wrote  a  cbnmicle 
or  register  of  events  from  1441  to  1460. 
Though  a  very  meagre  record,  owing  to  the 
dearth  of  contemporary  writers  at  this  period, 
this  chronicle  is  of  considerable  importance, 
and  is  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 

WMs.  This  famous  party  name  was  first 
used  to  denote  the  stem  Covenanters  of  8outh< 
western  Scotland,  who  struggled  against  the 
Royalist  and  Episcopal  Rertoration  of  1660, 
and  frequently  rose  in  fruitless  revolt  against 
the  government  (rf  Charles  IL  About  1679, 
during  the  height  of  the  Popish  Plot  agitation, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  champions  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  at  first  in  derision,  but  before 
long  as  their  accepted  name.  Hie  Whig  party 
had,  however,  existed  in  fact  long  before  it 
existed  in  name.  It  sprang  from  the  old 
Country  party,  which  had  begun  the  contest 
with  Chu-les  I.,  and  had,  with  varjring  for- 
tunes, continued  to  struggle  against  his  son. 
In  this  sense  the  germ  of  the  Whig  party  is 
almost  as  old  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Proscribed  after  the  failure  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill,  the  Whig  party  found  their 
principles  accepted  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
in  1688.  The  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  completed  a  triumph  which  lasted 
until  the  accession  of  Oeoi^  III.  During 
this  long  period  of  power  the  Whigs  became 
conservative.  Those  who  had  been  zealous 
for  the  old  liberties  of  the  nation,  for  Uagna 
Carta,  the  Habeas  C(wpuB  Act,  and  the  "  Social 
Contnct,"  now  regarded  the  Bsrolution,  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  the  Bill  of  Bi^ts  as  in- 
dnding  all  the  most  important  of  their  prin- 
ciples. All  now  needed  was  to  preserve  the 
admirable  constitution  which  the  Revolution 
had  ^ven  us,  and  to  govern  the  country  in 
its  spirit.  The  opposition  to  the  crown  had 
always  been  led  by  the  aristocracy.  The 
triumph  of  the  opposition  nude  the  Engli^ 
government  a  "Venetian  oligarch^,'*  while 
reducing  the  sovereign  to  the  position  of  the 
doge.  Of  this  party  in  its  earliest  stage,  Locke 
was  the  great  teacher ;  Somers  and  Walpole, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  practical  statesmen. 
But  the  long  tenure  of  power  demcaalised  the 
party,  so  that  from  being  stationary  it  be- 
came almost  reactionary,  while  most  corrupt 
in  its  administration.  Attacked  both  from 
the  popular  and  royalist  sides  by  Chatham 
and  Qeorge  III.,  the  want  of  agreement 
between  tba  two  elements  of  opposition,  and 
the  uatrowly  personal  charactOT  of  Oeorge 
III.'b  policy,  postponed  for  a  time  its  final 
defeat.  At  last  Chatham's  son  repudiated 
the  name  of  Whig,  and,  in  alliance  with  the 
crown,  dealt  a  death-bbw  to  the  Whig  aristo- 
cracy. Thewriti'ngs  of  Bnrlra  onahxineinits 


most  perfect  form  the  Whig  theory  of  gOTesn- 
ment.  But  with  the  French  Berolutioii  nev 
political  factors  came  into  l^y,  which  revo- 
lutionised again  the  Whig  party.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  term  chaSoged.  "Revolation 
■^Tiigs,"  like  Burke,  became  practically  Tone* 
The  more  active  section  of  the  party  became 
Liberal,  if  not  KadicaL  Fox  was  the  founder 
of  the  New  Whigs,  whose  first  principle  w 
admiration  of  the  French  Revolution,  ami 
who  were  the  progeniton  of  the  modem 
Liberal  party.  Their  principles  triumphed  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ;  but  once  in  power 
the  aristocratic  and  conservative  element 
which  still  remained  in  the  "Wliig  party  b^an 
to  show  itself  again  to  the  disgust  of  the  more 
advanced  section  of  the  Reformers.  Gndmlly 
the  word  Whi^  became  so  discredited  fiiit 
Whig  progressistB  preferred  to  borrow  from 
Continental  politics  the  term  Liberal  as  abetter 
designation  of  their  party.  The  developmeoi 
of  new  party  principles  by  the  changes  involTtd 
in  the  Reform  Act  completed  the  change.  lOti- 
mately  the  term  Whig  has  become  almost  « 
term  of  reproach  in  the  great  party  whid 
has  inherited  its  traditions,  and  is  pomdariy 
Qsed  to  denote  a  timid  and  rather  old-nahioned 
type  of  ariBtocratic  politician. 

Cooke,  flut.  of  Party;  Hallam.  OmaL  Hut.; 
Uv.  CW.  flwt.  [T.  F.  T.] 

WhinamorM'  Said,  The,  is  the  name 
g^ven  to  the  proceedings  m  a  body  of  Cove- 
nanters (1648)  whoaasembled  at  Mauchlinein 
Ayrshire,  under  Lord  Eglinton,  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh. 

Whitbread,  Saktsl  (».  1758,  d.  1815], 
was  the  son  of  a  London  brewer,  bis  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Lord  Comwallis,  aad 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  St.  John's  CcBege, 
Oxford.  In  1790  he  was  retained  to  PsHia- 
ment  for  Bedford,  and  first  ngnalised  him- 
self by  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
proposal  of  the  ministry  for  a  Rnssian  ama- 
ment.  In  the  following  year  (1793)  he 
opposed  the  project  of  a  war  wiUi  Fnoce. 
Tluonghont  tiie  long  sway  of  Pitt,  Whit- 
bread was  one  of  tbe  loremoet  men  among  the 
Opposition.  When  in  1806  the  OppoBitioB 
decided  to  bring  Lord  Melville  to  accoont, 
Whitbread  was  selected  to  move  the  resolu- 
tions. Consistent  in  his  view  of  the  w 
policy  throughout,  he  never  ceased  to  invri^ 
against  the  rupture  of  the  Peace  of  AmifliUt 
and  broke  with  a  laise  section  bis  o«" 
party,  who  were  at  last  convinced  of  tbe 
insincerity  of  Napoleon's  professions.  In 
1809  he  took  a  prominent  and  feorlesa  put  in 
the  inquiry  into  the  Duke  of  York's  conduct 
On  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba,  Whitbread 
again  raised  his  voice  agitintt  any  attempt 
to  impose  a  ruler  on  France  and  to  intcrfen 
with  the  choice  of  the  nation.  UnfOTton^.^ 
he  only  Uved  just  long  enoua^  to  see  the  eoa 
of  a  war  whicn  he  so  violenuy  detested.  He 
ineuned  nuuli  odium  in  his  otten^  to 
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j)ut  down  the  jobbery  which  had  prevented 
Drury  I^ne  ^nieatre  from  occupying  the 
national  position  which  it  ought  to  have  held. 
The  strain  thus  entailed  on  him,  combined 
with  his  Parliamentary  labours,  were  too 
mudi  for  him.  Hia  mind  gave  way,  and  oa 
July  6,  1816,  he  died  by  his  own  hand. 

Lord  HoUakd,  IbM.        UU  Whig  Pwty; 
BomUly,  W^Tm^      QpAtMMU  ^SaH  Gny. 

Whits,  John,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
afterwards  of  Winchester  {b.  1511,  d.  1560), 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Reformation, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Edward 
VI.  Under  Mary  he  obtained  high  favour  at 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  commissionera  ap- 
pointed to  tr^  Oanmer  for  heresy  (1556). 
On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  preaching  a  violent 
sermtKL  against  tlie  qoeoo. 
Strypft,  iCamortaia. 

White  BuicU,  Tn  Pabuambnt  of 

(1321),  was  the  name  mven  to  the  Ririianient 
which  banished  the  Despenoera,  from  tlie 
white  favours  which  were  worn  by  the  ad- 
herents of  the  barons. 

Whitsbojl.  Thi.  'Die  increased  demand 
for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  change  from  tillage  to  pasture  in 
Ireland.  Tithes  aggravated  the  sufferings 
of  the  tenants  which  necessarily  followed  this 
change.  The  Whiteboy  movement  was  the 
result;  itwasformidabfetdiieflyinTipperary 
and  Limerick.  In  the  sining  trf  1760  troops 
had  to  bo  sent  there  together  with  a  special 
commission  to  try  the  numerous  offenders, 
but  few  were  convicted.  The  leader  of  the 
Whiteboys  called  himself  Oaptain  Danger, 
and  from  1762  to  1766  hia  commands  were 
better  obeyed  and  enforced  than  the  law.  At 
last  the  gentry  formed  bodies  of  Volonteers, 
and  this,  together  with  the  execution  of  a 
(Trtain  Father  Sheehy,  repressed  the  outrages 
for  a  time.  In  1786,  however,  the  White- 
boys  reappeared  in  Monster ;  they  mastered 
in  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
forced  the  peo^  to  swear  to  obey  the  Cap- 
tain's rig^L  They  disarmed  all  Protestants, 
and  committed  terrible  outrages,  especially  on 
curatee  and  clei^ymen  of  the  Established 
(Siurch.  In  1786  they  were  bold  enough  to 
attack  a  detachment  of  the  20th  Regiment ; 
they  were  driven  off  with  some  difficulty,  as 
they  had  managed  to  arm  themselves  with 
the  arms  of  the  Volnnteen.  In  the  same 
year  a  special  bill  for  the  **  Protection  of 
the  Clergy"  had  to  be  passed.  General 
Luttrell  was  now  sont  down  with  troops, 
and  he  and  Lord  Tjrrone  stopped  the  move- 
ment for  the  momenL  But  soon  after,  the 
Hieh  Sheriff  had  to  fly  for  hie  life  from  the 
Whiteboys,  and  now  at  last  the  gentry  were 
roused,  and  headed  by  Lord  Kenmare,  a 
Catholie,  hunted  them  down  without  mmoy. 


while  shiploads  were  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay. 
After  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  nothing  was 
heard  of  them  for  some  time,  but  in  1821 
they  a^Tun  appeared  in  Munster.  The  In- 
surrection Act  checked  them,  but  in  1823 
they  were  worse  than  aver.  Aiter  that,  how- 
ever, these  bands  of  plunderon  assumed  a 
different  name. 

Whitalooke,  Bulbtkodb  (i.  1606,  d, 
1676),  son  of  Judge  Sir  James  Whiteloo^ 
became  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  elected  member  for  Marlow  in  Nov.,  1640. 
At  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  White, 
locke  had  the  charge  of  the  last  seven  ar- 
ticles of  the  impeachment.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  r^sed  troops,  and  occupied  Ox< 
ford  for  the  Parliament  (An^.,  1642),  bat  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  immediately.  He  acted 
as  one  of  the  Oommisrionen  for  the  Parlia- 
ment during  the  negotiatacMls  at  Oxford  ant) 
Uxbridge,  and  was  alao  a  member  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly.  In  May,  1647,  he  voted 
against  the  disbaiuling  of  the  army,  and  in 
March,  1648,  waa  aroointed  one  of  the  Com- 
misdonera  the  wreat  Seal.  Whitelocke 
refused  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the 
king's  trial,  but  continuea  to  bohl  his  place 
oncwr  the  Commonwealth,  and  received  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of  State.  Althon^  he 
disapproved  of  the  violent  dissolution  ^  the 
Parliament,  he  accepted  from  Cromwell  the 
post  of  ambassador  to  Sweden  (Nov.,  1663). 
After  ooocluding  a  treaty  of  ttauty  with 
Queeo  Christina,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  resumed  his  dutiee  as  Commissioner  fa- 
the  custody  oi  the  Great  Seal.  From  this 
office  he  waa  dismissed  (June,  1666),  for 
oppoeing  Cromwell's  ordinance  for  the  refwm 
ofChanceiT.  He  waa  nominated  as  a  member 
of  Cromwell's  House  of  Lords,  but  lefnaed  to 
accept  the  title  of  visooont  which  the  Protector 
wished  to  confer  on  him.  Richard  appointed 
him  Keeper  of  the  Gtreat  Seal,  but  he  never- 
theless became  a  member  of  the  Council  <^ 
State  of  the  restored  Rump,  and  when  the 
army  and  Parliament  ooarrelled,  sided  with 
the  army,  and  attempted  to  raise  a  regiment 
to  oppose  Monk.  He  remained  in  retaremevt 
from  the  close  of  1669  to  the  final  dissolution 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  did  not  offer 
himself  for  election  to  the  Convention.  The 
House  of  Commons  by  175  to  134  votes  de- 
cided that  Whitelocke  should  have  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  Indratmity,  and  he  eacaped  all 
punishment. 

A  book  ealled  irMMMi«'i  KmMrUU  mm 
pnbllsbed  in  1682.  Mr.  Butford,  in  his  StmiUt 
«f  tk»  Great  Ribdliim,  caUs  this  work  "  a  ram. 
pilation  whloh  Is  manifwtlj  a  bookseller'a 
speculation,  founded  on  aome  rongh  notes  of 
Whitelooka'a,  eked  oat  bj  scinp*  from  the  news- 
I«pen,  sad  other  much  more  doubtful  aoaroea 
of  Information ;  and  edited  by  some  Boralist 
whohadUttle  peraonal  knowled^of  the  gene- 
tkI  evenM  of  tbe  Ctvll  War,  and  who  has  not 
onlf  made  sad  confusion  in  datM,  but  baa  also 
introdnoed  owtatu  aawsges  which  m»  beaately 
inmiooBeed  to  tit  absolnts  fcrgeriao.  AaCbony 
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Wood  fluB,  that  the  anoiiTmoiu  fldUor 
Arthur,  Earl  ol  Annealcy. 

Whltelooke.  Jotimal  •/  th»  Smhatty  tc  Su«dm, 
«ditedbyU.  Jteeve,  18S5:  Jtfmwira  «/  Sulatrod* 
irjkjUook*,  bj  U.  H.  WUtokwka,  IMDj  Woud, 
^Uma  Occmwiuw.  [C.  U.  F.] 

WhitffUt,  JoHir  (A.  1630,  1604).  Arch, 
buiu^  Ol  Ciuiterbiuy,  was  bom  ax  Great 
Urimaby,  and  educated  at  Cambrid^,  and 
became  Master  of  Trioity  in  ld67.  Having 
t^ly  become  a  zealous  advocate  of  the 
Rafonned  doctrinea,  he  vould  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  England  during  the  Mariitn 
persecntion,  had  he  not  been  protected  by 
Dr.  Feme,  a  impist.  After  the  accession  ot 
Elieabeth,  Whitgift  »oon  acquired  great 
reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  in  1573  was 
made  Dean  of  Lincoln,  subsequently  obtain> 
ing  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1576.  In  1683 
he  aooerpt«d  the  primacy  of  England  in  suc- 
cession to  Archbishop  Orindal,  and  at  once 
not  himself  to  remedy  the  abuses  caused  by 
hut  predeceasor's  leniency.  He  issued  articles 
for  the  nignlation  of  the  Church  of  extreme 
aeverity,  and  took  active  measures  against  the 
I'uritans  whom  he  had  formerly  attacked 
in  his  answer  to  Cartwright's  Admonition 
(q.v.).  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Bromley 
in  1587,  the  post  of  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor was  offered  to  the  archl^shop^  but 
refused  by  him  to  his  great  honour.  Ijl  lfi96 
he  drew  up  the  famous  Lambeth  Articles,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  qnerai  endeavoured  to 
win  the  favour  of  her  successor,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  succeeded  admirably,  owing  to 
his  politic  Sattery  of  James,  lliongh  nomi- 
nally prudent  of  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference in  1604,  be  delegated  most  of  hia 
dutiea  to  Bishop  Bancroft,  owing  to  his 
old  age,  and  died  shortly  afterwards  of  a 
paralytic  stroke.  Moeheim  says  of  him, 
"  He  was  disinterested,  consistent,  single- 
minded,  liberal,  and  discerning  above  most 
men.  His  great  natural  blemish  was  basti- 
nees  of  temper.  This,  however,  he  corrected 
b^  a  spirit  so  thoroughly  considerate  and  for- 
giving that  his  fHends  rather  apprehended 
from  him  undue  lenity.  When  pi-inciple  was 
at  stake  he  would  make  no  compromise.  In 
secular  politics  he  did  not  interfere,  usually 
retiring  from  the  council  board  when  it  was 
unoccupied  by  ecclesiastical  affairs." 

Stzy^,  jr«mo7-i(ila  and  lAJt  of  W\itjlfi  ;  Oatn- 
den;  Book,  Lira  of  the  ArchhitiMf*;  Se^'» 
Puritan*,  Hosheixa,  SwUcioriL  ifiit. 

Wllithern  (or  CANninA  Caba)  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  subsequently  known  as 
Galloway,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  see  of 
St.  Ninian,  who  in  397  built  a  church  there, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
About  730  the  NorthnmhrianB  founded  a 
bishopric  here  under  Pecthelm,  bnt  the  line 
of  Anglic  bishops  came  to  an  end  with 
Beadulf  in  803. 

Widdriiuftcai,  Snt  Thomas  {d.  1664),  was 
a  member  of  an  ancient  Ktnthnmberiand 


family,  and  was  elected  member  for  B^-wick 
in  1640.  He  took  a  prominent  part  on  tiw 
Presbyterian  side  against  the  bishops,  bat 
finding  subsequently  that  the  Independents 
were  the  rising  party,  he  joined  them,  and  in 
1648  was  made  one  of  the  Commi^onera  of 
the  Great  Seal.  He  refused  to  take  any 
part  in  the  king's  trial,  bot  in  16&1  was 
made  one  of  the  Council  of  State.  He  was 
in  favour  of  making  the  ^oung  Duke  of 
Gloucester  king  under  reetnctions,  bnt  this 
advice  was  not  relished  either  by  the  Oom- 
wellian  or  Bejtublican  factions.  CranweU 
reappointed  him  to  his  commissioneiriup, 
but  on  his  refusing  to  assent  to  the  proposfni 
reforms  in  Chancery,  he  was  removed  from 
office  in  1655.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  Parliament  (rf  1656,  in  which  capacity  ha 
presented  the  Humble  Petition  and  Adrice 
to  Cromwell,  and  strongly  advocated  his 
assuming  the  royal  title.  In  Id&S  he  was 
made  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
1660  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  ResUoation.  Ue  owed 
his  rise  in  grest  measure  to  his  baviu 
married  a  sister  of  Lord  Fairfiu,  though  hu 
legal  attainments  were  by  no  means  smalL 

Wight,  Thk  Islb  op  (called  the 
Romans  Vscrn,  and  in  J)ome»d«y  Soot  WicT 
BndWiMT),was  conquered  by  Claadiua  in  a.d. 
43,  and  subsequently  had  to  submit  to  raidi 
from  Cerdic  the  Saxon  and  the  Danes.  EaH 
Godwin,  after  his  banishment  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  made  a  descent  on  the  island  in 
1052.  After  the  Conquest  William  allotted 
the  island  to  William  Fitn-Osbcm,  who  was 
created  Lord  of  t^  lale  of  Wight.  Kts- 
Osbem  built  the  greater  part  of  uu-iabrooke 
Castle,  The  island  was  frequently  plundered 
by  the  French  down  to  the  reign  of  Bichard 
III.  In  the  reign  of  Henty  VI.  it  was 
allotted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwiclc,  who  received 
the  title  of  King  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  on 
the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  it  passed  to  Eari 
Rivers,  whose  succeesoia,  the  WoodTilleK, 
were  Captains  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  for  several 
generations.  The  first  governor  of  the  island 
was  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  appointed  by  the 
Long  Parliament.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Hammond,  to  whom  Charles  I.  t«- 

B tired  after  bis  escape  from  Hampton  Court, 
uring  the  imprisonment  of  the  Idng  at 
Carisbrooke,  and  subsequently  at  Hunt  Castle, 
the  complicated  negotiations  and  intrijnea 
between  the  king  and  Parliament  were  cuiied 
on  chiefly  at  Newport. 

Wonler.  iKatory  ^tka  UU  ^  Wi^ 

Wigla£  King  of  Mercia  (826 — 837),  suc- 
ceed oa  Luaecan.  In  the  early  part  of  hit 
reign  he  was  conquered  by  Egbert,  and  can- 

peUed  to  pay  tribute  to  Wessex. 
Floroioa  of  Woroeoter. 

Wihtgwr  (i.  S43P}  wm  one  of  tbs 
invaders  of  Wessex  (514),  and  is  said  to  haw 
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ben  a  nephow  of  Cardio.  Together  vith 
his  brother  Stnf,  he  asnsted  Cerdic  and 
C^ynrio  against  the  Britons,  and  they  received 
the  lalo  of  Wight  in  634  as  a  tribntary 
kin^ldom.  Fhna  him  Csiisbrooke  (Wihtgarea- 
byn^  is  upposed  to  derive  its  name, 

Wihtred,  King  of  Kent  (692—726),  was 
son  of  Egbert  and  brother  of  Edric.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  687  (P)  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  interregnum  till  692,  when 
Wihtred,  having  purchased  peace  from 
Weasex,  was  chosen  king.  Uis  reign  was 
suorassnil,  and  he  is  spoken  ci  as  "an 
admirable  ruler,  an  invincible  warrior,  and  a 
piom  Christian.** 

A*flo-8axon  CJvrimicU. 

Wilberforce,  William  {b.  1769,  d.  1833), 
H  member  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family,  was 
4Miucated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  formed  a  close  friend^p  with  Pitt. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Hull,  his  native  town.  He  at 
once  opposed  Nortii,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
American  War.  But  on  Pitt  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  he  exerted  all  his  powers  in  support 
of  the  struggling  government;  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1784,  ho  was  identifled  with 
the  Tories,  and  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
uount^  against  all  the  influence  of  the  Whig 
families.  In  Pailiameat  he  stnuigly  sup- 
ported Pitt's  measures  lot  Parliamentary 
iteform.  In  1787  he  flrst  mentioned  in  Par- 
liament the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  with 
which  his  name  is  most  bmiliarly  associated, 
nnd  in  the  next  year  proposed  a  resolution 
pledging  the  House  to  take  the  subject  into 
(consideration.  After  a  long  series  of  pre- 
Hmioary  stru^Iea,  Wilberforce,  in  1781, 
proposed  to  prevent  the  farther  importation 
uf  African  negroes  into  the  colonies.  The 
bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy- 
five  votes.  The  next  year  he  proposed  a 
measure  for  gradually  educating  the  negroes, 
so  that  they  mie^bt  at  length  be  fit  to  be 
emancipated.  This  was  passed;  and  from 
that  time  forward  Wilberforce  peraererEKi  in 
order  to  obtain  the  total  abolition  of  the 
trade.  His  efforts  were  at  length  crowned 
with  success.  What  his  friend  Pitt  had 
found  impossible  to  achieve,  the  Whig  ad- 
ministration of  1807  accomplished  with  little 
difiSculty,  with  only  sixteen  dissentient  voices, 
a  triumphant  result,  which  was  no  doabt  in 
some  measure  due  to  the  opportune  appearance 
of  a  book  by  Wilbwforce  on  Uie  subject. 
Already  in  1797  he  had  acquired  considerable 
i.elebrity  as  an  author  by  a  book  discussing 
the  contrast  between  the  practice  and  profes- 
won  of  English  Christianity,  especially  among 
the  upper  dasses.  Afto-  the  abidition  of  the 
KugliBh  slave  trade,  he  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  result  of  his  exertions,  bat  still  strove  for 
its  universal  extinction  by  all  countries.  But 
his  efforts  were  not  entirely  confined  in  this 
particular  channel.   He  took  an  active  port 


in  miscellaneous  qneeticHis,  and  gained  a  veiy 
conspicuous  place  in  Parliament,  both  by  bis 
own  genius  and  singularly  captivating  oratory, 
and  by  his  entire  independence  of  party. 
An  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in  his 
conduct  with  regard  to  Lord  Melville,  whose 
refusal  to  render  an  account  of  public  moneys 
he  criticised  sharply,  in  spite  of  his  friend- 
ship for  Melville's  patron,  Pitt.  In  1812  he 
retired,  on  account  of  ill-health,  from  the 
representation  of  Yorkshire,  which  had  at  six 
successive  elections  triumphantly  returned 
him,  and  in  1826  he  retired  altogether  from 
Parliament.  He  lived  on  in  broken  health 
for  eight  years  more,  and  died  in  1833. 
"  Few  persons,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  have 
ever  either  reached  a  higher  and  more  m- 
viable  place  in  the  esteem  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  or  have  better  deserved  the  plact) 
than  Wilberforce,  whose  genius  was  elevated 
by  bis  virtues,  and  exalted  by  his  piety." 

Lif*  0/  WUh^/ore* ;  StanhoM,  Lift  ^  Pitt  ; 
Lord  BoswU,  I^i  ^  Vox  -.  Ufa  and  OpMoM  ^ 
Sari  Om ;  Lord  Urongliam,  StoUnMa  «f  th« 

Wilfred  (or  Wii.fbitk),  6t.  {h.  630  P  i. 
709),  was  educated  at  the  court  of  Northumbria 
and,  taking  holy  orders,  went  to  Home  in  thtr 
year  664,  and  on  his  return  became  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Oswio,  King  of  Northumbria, 
from  whom  he  xeceiTed  the  monastery  of 
Ripon.  At  the  Synod  of  Whitby  he  powers 
fuUy  supported  the  Roman  views,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  He 
then  passed  over  into  Gaul,  to  .Albert, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  but  during  his  absence  Chad 
was  appointed  to  York,  and  Wilfred,  when  he 
retntned,  found  himsdf  obliged  to  retire  to 
^pon.  In  669,  however,  Chad  rengned  York 
to  him,  and  Wilfrid  held  it  till  678.  He, 
however,  again  quarrelled  with  the  North- 
umbrian king,  and  was  driven  out,  his  vast 
diocese,  which  comprised  the  whole  North- 
umbrian kingdom,  being  dividnd  into  the 
bishoprics  of  York,  Lindi^me,  and  Hexham. 
Wilfrid,  after  spending  some  time  among  the 
heathena  of  Aieahmd,  went  to  Rome  to 
appeal  to  the  Pc^  He  obtained  a  papal 
decree  in  his  favour,  bnt  it  was  disregarded. 
Unable  to  obtain  restitution  of  his  see,  he 
visited  the  heathen  South  Saxons,  and  con- 
verted them.  At  length,  in  687,  a  portion  of 
his  diocese  was  restored,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished at  Hexham,  bnt  was  again  driven 
out  in  691,  and  q>ent  several  years  in 
Merda.  In  702  or  703  he  made  another 
<  joamey  to  Rome,  obtained  another  decree  in 
'  his  favour  in  706,  and  passed  the  remaininfr 
years  of  his  life  as  Bishop  of  Hexham.  Ho 
died  at  Candle  in  709.  He  was  buried  in  the 
monastery  of  Ripon. 

Eddioi,  rita  WaXfrm  in  Onle,  Seripfom,  1 40; 
Bade,  Hut.    JccIm.;  Wrigbt,  Biojrraph. 

WUkM,  JoRK  (h.  1727,  d.  1797X  the  son 
of  Israel  WiDras,  a  rich  di^Uer,  was  braa  tm 
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Oct.  17, 1727.  Earlyin  life  he  waa  petsoaded 
to  marry  a  rich  heiress,  whom  he  treated  with 
much  cruelty  and  neglect.  In  the  ^yest  and 
most  vicious  society  of  a  gay  and  vicious  age, 
he  soon  became  conspicuous  by  the  brilliance 
of  his  wit,  and  his  reckleBS  debauchery.  In 
1767,  after  being  jireviously  rejected  at  Ber- 
wick, he  bought  himself  a  seat  at  Aylesbury. 
In  June,  1762,  with  Churchill's  help,  hepjlifrrted 
I  a  periodical,  known  as  the  i&rtA  Brjtan.  In 
it  he  cleverly  managed  to  suit  the  popular  sen- 
timents of  the  time,  and  especially  pandered 
to  the  general  indignation  against  Bute,  and 
the  animoaity  f^lt^wards  the  Scotch  nation. 
On  April  23,  d763^  appeared  "  Nnq^bar  46." 
Iwhidh  attackeoiSw  royal  speech  at  the  close 
tiiB  late  session.   Oren'ville  signalised  his 
Mntxanoe  into  office  by  arrestmg  Wilkee 
lander   a   general   wairaut.    After  being 
examined  before  Lords  Halifiix  and  Egremont, 

I the  Secretaries  of  State,  he  was  sent  to  the 
Tower,  from  which  he  was  soon  released  in 
virtne  of  his  prerogative  as  a  member  of 
I^Iiament.  He  then  retired  to  Paris.  On  the 
meeting  of  i^diainent  in  November,  a  resolu- 
tion.  TOJLPassed,  declaring  No.'45  to  be  "  a 

false,  n/'i^,pilHlniT5;-ani^  ■nni^tyTn"''T^T>*'1  &S31t 

was  also  resolved  that  privilege  of  Parliament 
doea  not  extend  to  the  case  of  writing  and' 
pnUiahing  seditious  libda.  Being  prevented 
nom  obeying  an  order  of  the  House  to  attend 
in  his  T^aOf  he  was  expelled  in  his  absence. 
ThrmnnTB  wrnt  fnrthnr ;  and,  on  the  informa- 
tion of  Lord  Sandwich,  who  had  himself  been 
a  partner  in  nearly  all  Wilkes's  vices,  oidared 
prosecution  to  be  inatitutfid.  A^inat  hiip  an 
account  of  a  work  oulitLed  .Aa  £»aay  on 
Woman,  of  which  thirteen  copies  only  bad 
been  printed,  and  those  for  private  cir- 
culation. Wilkes  knew  that  the  Oourt  of 
King's  Bench,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  would  decide  against  him,  and 
preferred  to  be  condemned  in  his  absence. 

(The  sentence  passed  on  him  was  outlawir, 
and  fpcjpur  years  he  remained  abroad.  In 
Feb.|fl^l\  he  ventnred  again  to  appear  in 
L(mdoti7~mLd  in  the  conspicuous  position  of 
candidate  for  the  City.  He  was  defeated  in 
the  City,  but  at  once  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex.  He  was  welcomed 
with  acclamations  by  the  electors,  and  carried 
by  an  overwhelming  majorily.  The  outlawry 
was  at  length  reversed ;  bat  on  the  tniginat 
charge  Wilkes  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£1,000,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
twenty-two  calendar  months.  In  Nov.,  1768, 
Wilkes  addressed  a  petition  to  the  House,  in 
which  he  claimed  his  privilege  against  further 
imprisonment.  This  was  disallowed.  In  the 
February  following,  his  expulsion  was  voted, 
and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex. 
The  electors,  however,  again.filected  htm.  The 
Commons  replied  by  a  decision  that  Wilkes 
having  been  expelled  was  incapable  of  being 
returned  to  tiie  same  Parliament,  and  that  his 
dectioa  was  null  and  ^koA.  ;  bat  the  electors 


of  Middlesex  again  returned  him  by  a  mamity 
of  800  over  the  oourt  candidate,  Colonel  Lat- 
trelL  The  House  now  decided  that  Xjottrell 
ought  to  have  been  elected.   A  petition  «g»iiirt 
his  election  was  lod^^ ;  but  the  House  wis 
notto  be  convinced  by  the  Uffumantatrf  Gren- 
ville,  Wedderbum,  and  Burke,  and  confiimed 
his  election.   In  January,  1770,  DowdesweD 
twice  attecked  the  resolution  of  the  Commoos 
in  a  substantive  motion,  and    the  protest 
was  annually  renewed  by  Sir  Greorge  Savile, 
only  to  meet  with  a  contemptuous  rejei^aa. 
At  length,  in  1774,  the  I^Uament  was  dis- 
solved ;  and  Wilkes  was  returned  again  for 
Middlesex,  while  he  held  the  offic«  of  Lord 
Mayor.    The  contest  was  not  re-opened, 
Wilkes  was  allowed  to  take  hia  seat,  luid  be 
now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  have  the  resolution 
which  had  declared  his  incapacity  expni^ed 
from  the  journals  of  the  House  "  as  sab- 
varaive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of 
deotom."   Year  after  year  he  proposed  hi> 
motion,  but  it  was  not  till  Hay,  1 782,  wbea 
the  Rockingham  govemmmt  was  in  power, 
that  all  the  declarations,  ordeiB,  and  reaoln- 
tions  on  the  Middlesex  election  were  expongcd 
from  the  journals.    Thos  at  length,  by  his 
firm  conduct,  Wilkes  had  obtained  *fmn 
^rliament  a  clear  reooggution  of  the  liglil 
of  every  ccmstituency  to  return  the  meamn 
of  its  (dioice.   But  in  the  meantime  he  luul 
been  waging  another  contest  with  the  same 
body.   Ine  right  of  reporting  the  debates  of 
the  House  had  been  always  denied  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  had  been  w^fhed  with  cantiow 
jealousy,  and  the  printan  who  issued  report? 
tA  debi^«B  were  prosecuted.    Wilkea  took  op 
their  cause, and  was  backed  Wall  the  strength 
of  the  City  authorities,  and  the  contest  fl^Uy 
took  the  form  of  a  struggle  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  City,  in  the  couiae  of  whidi 
the   Lord  Mayor  Crosby,  and  Alderman 
Oliver,  both  members  of  the  House,  war  in 
March,  1771,  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
House,  however,  shrank  from  a  new  contest 
with  Wilkes,  who  was  the  chief  ofEendar. 
The  impristmed  members  were  released  on  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  die  oonteit 
thus  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Parliament-  As 
a  Parliamentary  speaker  Wilkes  was  an  atter 
failure,  and  never  carried  fmy  weight  in  the 
House.   The  electors  of  Middlesex  Mill  stood 
by  him  as  long  as  he  diose  to  aak  for  their 
suffrages.   His  cfaeerfal  disposition  was  not 
affected  by  the  change  in  his  position,  and 
he  was  never  happier  than  in  Uie  sodety  of 
his  dearly  loved  daughter.  At  length, '*  reom- 
ciled  to  every  reputable  opponent,  from  the 
king  downwaids,**  he  died  at  the  dose  td 
1799. 

Almon,  Mmnoin  iff  WOkn;  OmvUU  Pmpm; 
Stanhope,  Hitt.  of  Eng. ;  Trer^nn,  &rt«  Lifi 
^^^J.  Foe;  Parb'anwntarv  Buiort;  Ammti 

Williftm  I.,  King  of  the  Sk^lidi  (Dec 
26,  1066  — Sept.  9,  1087).   This,  the  aaoat 
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masterly  spirit  of  the  moat  masterly  race  of 
hia  time,  was  a  grandson,  alike  of  Richard  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  of  Folk,  the 
tanner  of  Folaise,  and  waa  bom  at  Falaise  in 
1027  or  1028.  The  tanner's  daughter,  Hor- 
lotta,  or  Herleva,  is  said  to  have  cau^t  the 
e^e  of  tiie  duke's  bou  as  she  waa  washing 
linen ;  on  irregular  union  followed,  which 
lasted  through  tiia  remainder  of  RolMai's  life 
and  brief  tenure  of  the  duchy  (1028 — 1036). 
Of  this  union  William,  famous  as  the  Bastard, 
and  a  daughter,  Adelaide,  afterwards  Conntefls 
of  Ponthieu,  were  the  issue.  After  her  lover's 
death,  Herleva  wedded  a  noble  Norman, 
Uerlwin  of  Conteville,  and  bore  him  two 
children,  Odo  and  Robert,  who  were  both  to 
share  in  the  greatness  of  their  half-brother. 
Odo  became  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  £!arl  of 
Kent ;  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortain  and  of  Com- 
walL  William  was  barely  eight  years  old 
when  his  life  entered  the  dooiain  <n  history. 
In  1036  his  lather  died  at  Nicnaa,  as  he  waa 
tetttrning  from  Jenualem.  Before  leann^ 
Normandy,  Duke  Robert  had  petsooded  his 
chief  nobles  to  swear  alle^anoe  to  the  lad  as 
heir  to  the  duchy,  and  they  now  nominally 
kept  their  word.  William  became  Duke  of 
Nonnandy,  but  his  first  twelve  years  of  rule 
were  aooh  as  few  princes  have  been  oalled  on 
to  UeOf  as  only  %  rarely-gifted  boy  could  live 
throagh.  The  Norman  nobles  threw  off  all 
governance ;  despising  the  child-duke  and  his 
guaidiana,  they  did  what  waa  right  in  their 
own  eyes ;  they  waged  privatewar,  and  plotted 
against  and  killed  one  another  as  if  no  central 
authority  existed,  llio  other  members  of 
the  ducal  family,  resenting  the  preference  of 
a  bastard  to  one  at  themaelveA,  made  thdr 
young  kinsman  the  constant  mark  (rf  mnr- 
derous  designs,  and  William  had  more  than 
one  miraculous  deliverance  out  of  their 
hands.  His  friends  wore  few  and  weak ; 
even  the  French  king,  Henry,  who  owed  his 
crown  to  William's  father,  turned  against 
him,  and  robbed  him  of  an  impntAnt  frontier 
fortresi^Tillifaree.  HtiboyluxKl  was  one  of  un- 
ceasing mortiflcations,  anxietiee,  treacheries, 
perils,  and  alarms,  bat  redeemed  by  one  re- 
assuring experience,  the  touching  fld^ty  of  his 
guardians  and  humble  friends.  Two  of  these 
were  poiBoned,  and  one  laid  down  his  life  to 
save  nis  young  master's.  This  was  Osbem, 
who  held  the  Soar  M  William's  sleeping-room 
in  the  castle  of  Vaudreuil  against  a  sudden 
inburst  of  armed  men  seeking  his  life,  and, 
before  falling  dead,  had  won  him  the  time 
needed  for  his  escape.  Then  his  maternal  uncle, 
Walter,  took  up  the  task  ctf  self-devotion, 
patimtly  kee^ting  watch  over  his  steps,  and 
sheltering  him  from  harm,  till  his  charaoter 
had  begun  to  show  its  natural  strength,  and 
Ralph  Wacey,  an  honourable  kinsman,  had 
accepted  the  post  of  guardian.  The  ground 
WHS  now  somewhat  firmer  under  Wuliam's 
feet ;  at  fifteen  he  was  able  to  give  hie  earliest 
proof  of  a  capacity  for  briduig  anarchy  hy 


wresting  Falaise  Gastlefromarebellioua  vassal. 
His  independuit  career  began  in  1047  in  a 
very  striking  manner.  The  lawless  spirits  of 
the  Coteutin,  where  the  Danish  blood  and 
temper  still  abounded,  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
surprised  the  castle  of  Yalognes,  where 
William  was  lying,  and  forced  him  to  flee  for 
his  life  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Not  long  afterwards  he  met  them  with  the 
most  loyal  of  his  vassals  and  his  reconciled 
lord,  the  French  king,  at  Val-^s-dunes,  near 
Caen,  and  beat  them  utterly,  crushing  the 
revolt  at  a  single  blow.  Then,  as  generally 
through  his  life,  he  treated  his  vanquished 
rebels  with  singular  olemenoy.  Thus  firmly 
fixed  in  his  danl  seat,  heraoceeded  to  achieve- 
ments that  gained  him  a  European  fame  before 
he  ever  drew  sword  in  Engund.  He  estab* 
Ushed  law  and  order  throughout  his  dudiy, 
adding  such  correctives  to  the  prevalent  feudid- 
ism  as  might  make  a  stnmgcentralgovemment 
possible.  Hie  measures  met  with  a  stubborn 
tesistanoe,and  o\*er  and  over  again  he  reduced 
to  submission  the  ungovernable  among  his 
subjects.  With  the  hereditary  foe  en  his 
house,  Geoffrey  Martel  of  Anjou,  he  reso- 
lutely grappled,  and  in  1049recova«dAlenfon, 
and  snatcjied  Domfiont  from  him,  departing 
at  the  former  place  irom  his  accostomealeiu^ 
by  striking  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  thirty- 
two  of  its  defenders,  who  had  beaten  hides 
over  their  walls  in  scornful  reference  to  his 
origin.  He  took  the  first  step  towards  his 
conquest  of  England  by  visiting  King  Edward, 
his  childless  kinsman,  in  1062,  and  reoeiving 
from  him  the  aesurances,  necessarily  vague, 
that  he  afterwards  gave  out  to  have  been  a 
promise  of  the  succession  to  the  kingdom.  In 
the  next  year  he  took  to  wife,  despite  Pope 
Iieo's  inhibition,  his  cousin,  Matilda  of  Flai- 
ders,  Count  Baldwin's  daughter,  whom  he  had 
loved  for  four  years.  The  papal  ban  under 
which  he  then  fell  was  not  removed  till  1 060 ; 
and  religions  and  charitable  foundations  were 
erected  by  him  and  his  wife  as  the  preecribed 
atOBUnent  for  their  defiance  of  the  Cbuxch. 
His  growing  greatness  then  gave  offoioe  to 
his  suzerain.  King  Henry,  who  twice  led  an 
army  into  Normandy  to  mp  the  wings  of  his 
power.  On  the  first  occasion  (1054)  one  of  his 
two  invading  columns  was  surprised  and  routed 
by  Robert  <a  Eu  at  Hortemer,  whereupon  the 
other  made  all  haste  to  get  home  agam.  On 
the  second  (1060),  just  when  his  force  had 
been  halved  by  Uie  rising  tide  of  the  Dive, 
near  Varaville,  William  came  down  upon  the 
hinder  half  thva  isolated,  and  cut  it  in  pieces, 
scaring  Henry  not  only  into  a  swift  rrtreat, 
but  also  into  the  making  of  a  peace  that 
restored  Tillidres,  and  proved  lasting.  By 
this  time  the  dudiy  had  increased  consideTably 
at  the  expense  of  its  neighbours,  especiaUy 
of  Anion,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its  nile  and 
general  prosperity  outdistanced  most  oUier 
states.  In  1063  William  made  his  great  Con- 
tinental "Tu^t*""  in  the  oonqueat  of  Maine, 
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upon  which  a  compact  with  its  last  count, 
Herbert  Wakedog,  gave  him  a  claim,  but 
which  the  resistaace  of  a  part  of  the  people 
obliged  him  to  reduce  by  force  of  arms.  Next 
year  he  made  war  on  Conan  of  Britanny 
with  complete  success.  This  was  probably  the 
expedition  on  which  Harold  of  England,  an 
impressed  guest,  was  his  companion,  and 
after  which  Harold  took  the  oau  that  Nor- 
man writers  declare  to  have  pledged  him  to 
uphold  the  duke's  claim  to  the  English  throne: 
for  the  greatest  crisis  of  William's  life,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  in  European  history,  was 
approaching. 

Early  in  1066  it  came.  Edward  of  England 
died  on  Jan.  6,  and  the  vacant  throne  was  at 
once  filled  by  Harold.  William  felt  himself 
overreached,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  him- 
self even  with  hia  ready  ri\-al,  and  vindicatiag 
hia  position  as  a  candidate  for  the  English 
crown.  He  proceeded  to  seek  material  and 
moral  support  from  every  quarter  that  could 
supply  either,  won  over  the  Pope,  won  over 
his  unwilling  subjects,  drew  to  his  banner 
swarms  of  vtuunteert  from  surrounding  lands, 
and  thus  gathered  round  his  cause  not  merely 
a  noble  host  of  fighting  men,  but  the  general 
sympathy  of  Europe.  On  Sept.  28  he  lauded 
at  Fevensey,  marched  to  Hastings,  and  on 
Oct.  14  decided  Harold's  fate,  his  own,  and 
England's,  at  the  terrible  fight  of  Senlac.  It 
was  his  battle  in  ever^  sense;  above  all 
earthly  fcvces,  it  was  his  own  skill,  ready 
resource,  and  prowess  that  gave  him  the 
victory.  His  subsequent  movements  made 
him  master  of  the  south-eastern  counties ;  at 
Berkhampstead  he  was  offered,  and  accepted, 
the  kingdom,  and  on  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned  at  Westminster.  Thus  he  became  a 
conqueror.  But  the  task  of  completing  and 
securing  his  conquest  still  lay  bef <«e  him,  and 
it  cost  him  four  years  of  rarely  exampled 
vigilance,  toil,  and  endurance.  After  a  long 
visit  to  Normandy  in  1067,  he  was  recalled 
thence  to  deal  with  risings  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. He  won  Exeter,  and  subdued  the 
western  counties ;  marched  to  Warwick,  and 
brought  the  Earls  Edwin  and  Horoar,  who 
had  rebelled  against  him,  to  their  knees, 
entered  York,  and  subdued  the  northern 
counties.  Next  year  (1069)  he  had  to  con- 
front a  general  outburst  of  tJie  west,  midlands, 
and  north,  and  a  great  Danish  invasion,  but 
by  wise  management  and  indomitable  valour 
he  overcame  both  insurgents  and  invodera. 
He  foimd  BTgnments  that  persuaded  the  Danes 
to  withdraw,  scattered  the  rebels,  or  drove 
them  before  him,  stormed  Tork,  while  the 
men  of  the  weet  sank  under  the  blows  of  his 
captains.  On  the  authority  of  later  writers 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  laid  waste,  and 
practically  depopulated  all  northern  England, 
but  this  seems  to  me  a  heightened  way  of 
desoribing^  a  thing  that,  in  its  broader  featares 
at  least,  is  not  above  question.  A  winter 
march  upon  Chester,  across  a  country  im- 


passable to  an  anuy  less  resolutely  led.  finiAod 
the  work  of  conquest  (1070).   But  other  wot^ 
remained.   The  Church   was  more  firmly 
linked  to  the  centre  of  western  Christendom ; 
its  administration  was  separated  from  the 
g^eral,  of  which  it  had  hitherto  been  a  put ; 
the  ranks  of  the  clei^y  were  strengthened  by 
the  preferment  to  high  place  among  them  of 
foreign  genius  and  learning,  such  as  was 
Lanfranc  of  Pavia  and  Bee,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  the  bntlding  of  churches  after  a 
grander  type.    Rules  of  law,  not  ineqnitsUy 
htted  to  the  wants  of  a  mij^ed  population, 
were  framed  and  established ;  a  strict  execu- 
tion of  justice  was  everj'where  enforced,  and 
trading  in  elavee  was  forbidden.    Edgar  the 
Atheling  was  conciliated,  and  became  one  of 
William's  most  fovoured  cooitien.  The  stnb- 
bom  mind  of  Hereward  was  ovenxHne ;  he  is 
thought  to  have  even  taken  service  iindor  Wil- 
liam.   Conqueror  as  he  was,  William  strove 
hard  to  prevent  the  Norman  yoke  being  exces- 
sively galling  to  the  conquei-ed.    But  he  had 
still  much  fighting  to  do,  both  abroad  and  in 
Britain.   Abroad  he  had,  in  1073,  to  reeovcr 
rebellious  Maine,  with  a  force  that  was  in 
a  latge  measure  English,  to  suppress  a  rising 
of  his  son  Robert  against  him,  to  coonteiart 
the  enmity  of  Philip  of  France  and  Fulk  ot 
Anjou,    At  home  he  saw  reason  to  invade 
Scotland  in  1071;  and,  marching  as  far  as 
Abemethy,  made  a  peace  there  with  'Kiug 
Malcolm,  and  in  1075,  during  one  of  his 
absences,  the  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Norlidk, 
whose  feudal  iuBtincte  he  had  curbed,  rtibdled, 
but  were  defeated  by  Lanfranc    For  his  part 
in  this  affair  Waltheof  died  on  the  scaffiild. 
William's  greatest  deed  was  his   last,  the 
compilation  of  Domesday  Book,  accompli^ed 
in  1086.   Sorrows  came  upon  him  in  later 
Ufa;  hu  son  Richard  was  killed  in  the  New 
Forest ;  in  1083  his  wife,  Matilda,  died ;  his 
brother,   Odo,  entered  into  intrigues  that 
forced  William  to  throw  him  into  pris(m.  On 
Sept.  9,  1087,  his  own  busy  and  brilliant 
career  came  to  a  close.    Philip  of  France  had 
once  more  picked  a  quarrel  with  him ;  this 
exploded  in  war,  in  the  coune  of  wUdi 
Mantes  was  burnt,  and  William  reoeaved  a 
mortal  injury  by  a  foil  from  his  horse.  Borne 
to  the  priory  of  St.  Gervais,  near  Rouen,  be 
there  died.    He  was  buried  in  his  own  foun- 
dation of  St.  Stephen's  in  Caen.  William  was 
a  man  of  extranrdinaiy  power  and  of  manv 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  acertain  great- 
ness of  soul  being  the  chief.    To  Englishmen 
his  value  has  been  principally  this — he  was 
the  founder  of  strong  government  in  England. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  best  ^own 
title  is  now  misleading ;  "  conqueror  "  in  hb 
days  meant  merely  "acquirer,"  a  gainer  of 
possessions  in  any  other  way  than  by  regular 
process,  such  as  inheritance.    Strictly  speak* 
ing,  William  IH.  was  also  a  conqueror. 

Freemin,  Vn-num  CmgwMt.   All  ottier  workt 
on  WiUiMkthaCaBqMror  liavs  beaasaporssdad 
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Williaiu  U.,  KiMo  (b.  106O,  <.  Sept. 
26,  1087.  d.  Aug.  2,  1100).  William  the 
lied  (Kufus)  was  the  third  son  of  the  Con- 
queror and  Matilda  of  Flanders.  He  was 
the  Conqueror's  favourite  sun:  for  he  had 
never  swerved  from  bis  tilial  obligations,  and 
had  shown  his  father  a  eeemingly  sincere  af- 
fection. He  was,  moreover,  a  young  man  of 
t^ood  parts  and  steadhstness — knowing  well, 
and  always  acting  upon,  the  distinction  be- 
tween substance  and  shadow.  Nor  did  his 
vices  develop  early.  It  ia  nothing  surorismg, 
then,  to  be  told  uist  when  the  elder  William 
lay  upon  his  dying  bed,  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  most  dutiful  of  sons  should  have 
Kngland  after  his  death ;  he  ia  said  to  have 
even  given  Kufus  a  letter  to  Lanfranc,  re- 
oommending  his  cause  to  the  influential 
primate's  support.  With  this,  William  at  once 
hastened  to  fingland.  There  was  much  in 
the  situation  to  oiacoun^  him.  Moat  of  the 
barons  would  have  pref en«d  his  eldest  brother, 
Kobert,  and  Lanfnmc  himself  was  undecided 
at  first.  The  primate's  iadecifiion,  however, 
soon  gave  way ;  he  mi^  have  concluded  that 
the  strong-tempered  William^  despite  his 
faults,  would  probably  be  a  more  effective 
king  than  the  easy-natnred  Robert,  when 
feucutl  anarchy  was  the  most  menacing  evil; 
at  any  rate  he  secured  the  crown  for  William. 
But  he  made  conditions.  These  were,  that 
Wmiam  should  swear  to  maintain  justice  and 
mercy  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  defend, 
against  all,  the  peace,  freedom,  and  security  of 
all  churches,  and  to  comply  with  hie  instnic- 
tions  and  counsels  in  and  through  aU  things. 
William  took  the  prescribed  oaths  with  the 
iitmwt  readiness;  and  seventeen  days  after 
the  father's  death,  and  possibly  after  observing 
Home  form  of  election,  lanfnmc  crowned  the 
.son.  A  few  months  later  a  powerful  section  of 
the  nobles,  discontoited  at  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  from  the  duchy  (of  whom  Odo, 
now  released  and  restored  to  his  earldom  of 
i^ent,  Roger,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  William  of 
St.  Carilcph,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  the 
1  hiof),  took  up  arms  with  the  dostgn  of  re- 
uniting the  two  countries  by  making  Robert 
king ;  and  a  force  sent  by  Robert  crossed  to 
Pevensey  to  their  aid.  By  Lonfranc's  adWce 
William  threw  himself  on  the  soirport  of  the 
native  English,  solemnly  promising  them 
iwtter  laws,  lighter  taxation,  and  other  good 
things ;  and  the  Englitdi,  urged  on  by  expec- 
tation and  St.  Wulfstan,  crowded  to  his 
xtandard.  Their  success  was  complete.  The 
invaders  were  driven  back  from  Pevensey 
over  the  sea;  Bochester  was  taken  after  a 
dogged  siege;  and  when  Odo  perfldioaslv 
renewed  the  strife,  William  once  more  called 
the  natives  to  his  help,  commanding  all  those 
who  did  not  wish  to  be  branded  im.niihiKf  to 
join  him.   They  joined  him  in  flocks;  and 


Odo  was  chased  with  ignominy  from  the  land. 
But  William  soon  forgot  his  promisee.  And 
the  death  of  Lanfranc,  in  1089,  left  him  un- 
controlled. His  subsequent  career  was  marked 
by  selfishness  and  wanton  tyranny,  modu- 
rated  only  by  occasional  fits  of  sickness.  The 
Church  in  particular  felt  his  grasping  hand. 
The  revenues  of  vacant  sees  and  abbeys  were 
seized,  and,  to  further  enrich  the  crown,  the 
vacancies  were  deliberately  prolonged.  .  It 
was  hie  policy  to  deal  with  clerical  exactly 
as  with  lay  fees,  to  get  the  entire  Church  or- 
ganiaation  into  his  power,  and  make  it  a  per- 

Eetual  feeder  of  his  own  revenues.  In  Anselm, 
owever,  whom  he  had  nominated  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury  in  1093,  after  four  years' 
vacancy,  when  hewasprratratedat  Gloucester 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  he  found  an  uncompro- 
mising advereaiT.  The  meek  primate  stoutly 
withstood  all  William's  efforts  to  enslave  tlie 
Church  and  degrade  the  clergy ;  he  carefully 
avoided  every  trap  that  William  laid  in  his 
path  to  surprise  him  into  an  admiasion  of  an 
authority  over  the  Church,  or  doing  anythin^c 
that  had  the  appearance  of  simony ;  a  pro- 
longed quarrel  ensued ;  the  Council  of  Rock- 
ingham failed  to  reconcile  the  two ;  and 
Anselm  went  into  exile  for  a  time.  Then 
William  had  his  unrestrained  wilL  His  con- 
fidential adviser  and  instmment  was  the 
notorious  Banulf  Flambard,  the  Justiciar,  who 
earned  much  infamy  in  his  service  by  the 
zeal  and  callousness  with  which  he  executed 
his  purposes.  The  Danegeld  was  revived ; 
in  1094  the  fyrd  of  the  kingdom  was  marched 
down  to  Hastings,  and  dismissed  on  payment 
of  ten  shillings  a  man ;  not  a  pretence  thai 
ingenuity  could  suggest  for  extorting  money 
wKs  overlooked;  the  forest  law  was  mercileesly 
enforced.  The  nobility  of  the  Conquest  also 
suffered  grievously ;  gaps  were  made  in  their 
ranks,  and  forfeitures  were  frequent.  No 
class  escaped  William's  oppression.  The 
actual  evente  in  his  reign  were  few  and  unim- 
portant In  1090  he  oaniod  the  war  against 
Bobeit  into  Normandy,  then  combined  with 
him  to  despoil  Henry,  and  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  He  took  Cumberland  from  the  King  of 
Scots  in  1091,  settled  a  southern  colony  there, 
and  refounded  Carlisle.  In  1095  he  took 
advantage  of  Robert's  eagerness  to  get  away 
on  the  Snt  Crusade  to  make  a  keen  bargain 
with  him  for  the  administration  of  Normtutdy' 
and  Maine.  He  afterwards  suppressed  with 
astonishing  promptitude  a  rebellion  in  Maine. 
On  Aug.  2,  1100,  he  was  accidentally  killed 
in  the  New  Forest  by  an  arrow  that  was 
originally  despatched  by  his  own  or  some  un- 
known hand.  William  Rufus  was  the  most 
graceless  of  all  our  early  kings,  was  izxeli- 
gious,  ^eedy,  and  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple. He  was,  howerer,  a  man  of  excellent 
mental  gifts;  and  was  a  sayer  of  sharp 
sayings,  chiefly  cynical. 

PrManan.  Rttf*  ^  VOItem  [J.  R.] 
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Prinoe  of  Orange  (4.  Nov.  4,  1660,  *.  Feb.  13, 
1689,  d.  Mar.  S,  llOi),  was  the  son  of 
William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Mary, 
daughter  of  King  Charles  I.  of  England. 
He  waa  bom  a  few  days  after  his  father's 
death,  and  his  youth  was  passed  under  the 
iealons  guardianship  of  the  aristocratic  party 
m  the  Ketherlwds,  hauled  by  John  de  Witt. 
Uis  exclusion  from  the  Stadtholderate  was 
suggested  by  Cromwell,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
States  (1654).  William  received  but  little 
education,  but  early  diowed  great  interest 
in  polittcal  and  military  questions,  and  in  the 
dcHstrines  of  CSalvinism.  From  a  child  he  was 
weak  and  sickly.  His  chief  and  almost  only 
amusement  was  the  chase.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  deprived  of  his  personiu  at- 
tendants by  the  jealous  government.  He  took 
apart  in  the  Councils  of  State  at  eigihteen. 
The  French  invaaian  dianged  Hub  state  of 
afEdzB.  The  De  Witte  were  murdered  1^ 
the  pt^mlace;  and  William,  who  neglected 
to  pmush  the  murderers,  became  the  head  of 
the  government.  In  1672  he  took  command 
of  the  finny,  recovered  Naerden,  and  took 
Bonn.  Louis  XIV.  thereapoo  ocotfiscated  his 
principnlities  and  gave  them  to  the  Count  of 
Auvergne.  During  the  next  four  years  he 
fought  the  Fremcn  without  much  suocess. 
He  was  defeated  by  Cond4  at  Senef  (1674), 
and  failed  in  his  attiampts  to  take  Oudenarde 
and  Maeatricht  (1676);  he  was  driven  back 
at  CoSBel,  and  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Charleroi.  Nevertheless  the  Dutch  had 
already  elected  him  Stadtholder,  Gaptain- 
Oeneial  and  Admiral-Oenenil,  and  extended 
the  offices  to  his  descendants  (Feb.,  1674). 
Charles  II.  of  England  determined  therenpon 
to  many  him  to  his  niece  Mary,  daughter  of 
James,  Duke  of  York.  After  some  delibera- 
tion on  the  pert  of  William,  the  marriage 
took  place  (Nov.,  1677),  and  a  scheme  was 
formed  for  an  alliancA  with  Tgnglwn^  which 
the  Statee-General  declined  to  ratify.  Aided 
by  the  ESnglish  he  attacked  Marshal  Luxem- 
burg near  Htms  with  some  succras,  but  the 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  theTreatyof  Nime- 
guen  caused  him  to  suspend  operations  (1678). 
We  next  find  hxm  planning  a  great  European 
cranbination  against  Louis  XIV.  A  scheme 
was  on  foot  for  making  him  the  fature  Pro- 
tector of  England  (1681).  He  attempted  to 
mediate  between  Charles  II.  and  his  Parlia- 
ment, and  proposed  a  congress  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  questions  at  issue  in  Europe 
(1663).  On  the  accession  of  James  II.  the 
Prince  of  Orange  drew  nearer  to  him,  al- 
thon^  steadily  opposing  his  Bomanising 
schemes.  He  opposed  Monmouth's  rash 
attempt  on  the  crown,  advising  him  to  go  and 
fight  the  Turks  ;  and  although  the  blunders 
of  the  States-General  permitted  his  departure 
for  England,  William  sent  back  the  English 
re^ments  which  were  in  the  Dutch  service. 
His  attention  was  now  entirely  absorbed  by 
his  dedgn  of  uniting  the  nations  of  £nxti^  in 


resistance  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  rejected  all 
ideas  of  an  invasion  of  England  to  which  he 
was  mged  by  Mordaunt.     He  saw  that  fail 
claims  would  clash  with  thoee  of  his  wife. 
Still  the  Eomanisio^  schemes  of  Jamea  IL 
gradually  made  him  the  head  of  the  Rngi** 
Opposition.   He  wrote  to  the  king  Bboa^T 
recommending  the  withdrawal  of  the  DecU- 
ration  of  Indulgence.    In  1686  he  sent  his 
envoy  Dykvelt  to  England  to  oonfer  with  the 
leading  statesmen.    He  was  now  complete^f 
estranged  from  James  II.,  who  was  modi 
annoyed  by  the  puUicatian  at  this  time  of 
William's  views  omceming  the  Jjadn^encc-. 
On  the  birth  of  the  youngf  Prince  of  Wal» 
William  sent  his  oongratulati oub  to  James. 
In  May,  1688,  Edward  Kussell  went  over  bt 
Holland  to  sound  the  prinoe,  but  received  a 
guuded  reply.    In  August  he  receiTOd  u 
invitation  to  England,   sigtied  atrrm 
leading  men,  which  he  accepted.    Great  difi- 
coltiee  lay  before  him.   He  was  afraid  of  the 
veto      the  States-General,  and  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Catholic  powers.  Jamee's  treatmeat 
of  the  clergy,  and  importation  of  Irish  troop* 
to  England,  removed  his  difficultiee  then. 
Having  completed  his  prqwiations  Wilhim 
tsBoed  a  declaration,  in  which  he  declared  hii 
intention  of  going  to  England  with  an  armed 
force  as  husband  of  the  heiress  of  KnytHmi 
After  being  driven  back  by  the  wim^  be 
landed  at  Torbay  (Nov.  6).    At  Exeter  it 
WHS  joined  by  many  influential  personages, 
and  James  was  deserted  by  the   army  si 
Salisbury.  William  advanced  towards  Londoa, 
and  negotiations  were  opened  between  Um 
and  the  king.   James,  however,  resolTed  to 
fiy,  but  was  stopped  hy  some  fldwimen  and 
returned  to  London.    WiUism's  positioil  was 
now  extremely  difficult,  but  he  was  greatly 
relieved  by  tiie  final  escape  of  James  to 
France.    The  Conventum,  which  met  an 
Jan.  22, 1689,  declared  the  throne  vacant,  and 
after  passing  the  Declaration     Bights  (q-v.), 
caused  William  and  Mary  to  be  proclaimed 
King  and  Queen  of  Eng^d  (Feb.  13, 1689). 
The  reign  may  be  said  to  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  parts  by  tlie  Trea^of  Ryswick  (1697<, 
during;  the  first  of  which  William  was  engaged 
in  active  resistance  of  Louis  XIV.,  whw  the 
seoixid  is  modified  by  the  Spanish  Snccossica 
question.   WiUiam's  first  ministry  was  of  a 
mixed  character.    War  was  declared  agaiot 
France  in  May.    In  Ir^and  the  native  race 
^owed  every  mclination  to  hold  out  for  King 
James,  who  betook  himself  thither.  London- 
derry was  besieged,  but  relieved  by  Eiike,  and 
tiie  battle  of  Newtcu  Butler  gave  William  the 
advantage  tor  the  time  being.    Meanwhile  in 
Scotland  the  crown  was  offered  to  Wilhsii 
(April  11).    Dundee,  however,  raised  the 
Highlandera  in  &vonr  of  Jamea,  and  wen  a 
battle,  but  lost  his  life  at  KiUiecnnkie. 
Mackay,  by  his  victories  at  St.  Johnstone's 
and  Dunkeld,  ctmcluded  the  war.    At  boBW, 
party  quarrels  reached  a  gnat  hei|^  but 
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Parliament  passed  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Next 
yettr  Williajn  determined  to  go  to  Ireland 
and  relieve  Bchomberg.  He  won  the  battle 
ol  the  Bo^e  (Jul^  1),  but  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  and  return  home. 
The  English  fleet  bad  been  disgracefully 
beaten  at  Beach^  Head.  In  1691  Qinkell 
concluded  the  Inah  war  by  taking  Athlone, 
winning  the  battle  of  Aghrim,  and  besieging 
Limerick.  The  deification  of  Limerick 
settled  the  Irish  question  for  a  time.  At 
home  Preston's  Plot  was  discovered  and 
thwarted.  Abroad,  though  nnsuccessful  in 
the  field,  William  greatly  strengthened  his 
great  coalition  by  the  Congrees  at  the  Hague. 
Early  in  1692  Marlborough's  intrigues  with 
the  Jacobites  in  France  were  discovered,  and 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  Princess  Anne  quarrelled  with 
theqnaen.  The  massacre  of  Glencoe  (Feb.  13} 
must  ever  remain  a  stain  ou  the  memory  of 
William  III.  The  projected  invasion  of 
England  was  thwarted  by  Russell's  great 
victory  oif  La  Hogue  (May  19).  William 
was  defeated  by  Marshal  Lnxemburg  at 
Steinkirk  in  August.  In  Parliament  Mon- 
tague's financial  ability  re-established  the 
Land  Tax,  and  started  a  loan  which  proved 
the  origin  of  the  national  debt.  Military  and 
naval  affairs  were  unfortimate  in  their  results 
in  1693.  The  loss  of  the  ymyma  fieet  was 
followed  b^  the  defeat  at  Landen  in  July. 
William,  disgusted  with  party  qnairela,  deter- 
mined to  form  a  united  Whig  ministry.  The 
year  1694  is  important  from  a  financial  point 
of  view.  The  Bank  of  England  was  estab- 
lished, and  the  East  India  Company's  charter 
renewed.  The  disdosure  of  the  venality  in 
connection  with  the  East  India  Company 
compelled  the  Tories,  Sir  John  X^ieror  ma 
Carmarthen,  to  retire  from  office.  The  naval 
events  of  the  year  are  unimportant,  although 
Marlborough's  treachery  bad  resulted  in  ^e 
deetmction  of  the  expedition  against  Brest. 
The  Triennial  Act,  which  had  previously 
been  vetoed  by  William,  passed  in  Deconber, 
In  the  same  month  Queen  Mary  died  of 
small-pox,  and  William  was  almost  heart* 
broken  at  her  loss.  In  the  next  year  William 
was  snocesaful  in  his  operations  angainst  Xamur, 
which  surrendered  in  August.  The  year  1796 
opened  eocceesfully  with  the  re-establisbment 
of  the  currency.  The  Tory  Land  Bank,  how- 
ever, proved  a'  failure,  and  the  money  required 
by  the  king  was  furnished  trf  the  Bank  of 
^igland.  The  discovery  of  Berwick's  Pbt, 
ana  the  infamous  AesasBination  Plot,  created 

Ct  enthusiasm,  and  an  association  was 
lod  for  the  protection  of  the  king.  The 
chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  trial  and 
attainder  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  who  was 
executed  in  the  following  January.  The 
ministry  was  now  cranpletely  Whig.  The 
war  with  France  was  concluded  Inr  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  ffiept.,  16B7).  William 
was  deeply  inortifled  oy  the  aaceesBftil  intro- 


duction of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  ot  the 
standing  army.  The  Irish  Parliament  of  this 
year  passed  several  statutes  ot  a  highly  penal 
nature.  In  1698  Montague  formed  a  General 
East  India  Company  as  a  rival  to  that  already 
existing,  but  the  scheme  was  eventually  a 
failure.  An  attempt  to  settle  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  resolved  itself  into  the 
First  Partition  Treaty  (Oct.  11).  The  Tory 
party,  now  veaey  stroi^,  sooceeded  in  carnring 
a  bill  which  necessitated  the  dismissal  of  the 
Dutch  guards.  The  king,  deeply  mortified, 
formed  the  intention  of  abandoning  England, 
and  was  only  dissuaded  by  the  prayers  of 
Somera.  The  majority  in  the  Commons 
severely  attacked  the  measures  of  the  late 
ministry,  their  favourite  objects  being  Mon- 
tague and  RusseU.  They  also  "tacked"  to 
the  Land  Tax  Bill  a  clause  eropowwing 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  disposal  of 
forfeited  lands  in  Ireland.  William  in  anger 
prorogued  Parliament  (May  4,  1698).  Dis- 
content in  Scotland  reached  a  hig^  pitch 
when  certain  news  arrived  of  the  utter 
failure  ci  the  gnat  Darien  scheme.  The 
Resumption  Bill  was  passed  in  April,  1700, 
greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  William  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  permanent  breach  between  the 
two  Honses.  Meanwhile  the  diplomacy  of 
William  had  brought  about  the  Second  Parti- 
tion Treaty.  It  was  not  well  received  in 
England,  William  now  dismissed  his  old 
ministry,  and  relied  on  an  entirely  Tory 
administration,  which  passed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession necessitated  by  the  death  of  the  young 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  Commons  hurried  on  impeachments  against 
the  late  ministry  on  account  of  their  share  in 
the  Partition  Treaties,  which,  however,  proved 
abintive.  The  Kentish  Petition  and  the  L^ium 
Memorial  proved  at  tiie  same  time  that  popular 
feeling  was  on  the  king's  side.  He  ventured, 
therefore,  to  prorogue  Parliament  (June,  1701). 
He  went  to  Holluid,  and  there  consolidated 
the  grand  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  the  Emperor,  directed  agusst  the  evident 
intmtion  of  Louis  XIV.  to  Beiae  the  Spanirii 
throne  ior  his  grandson.  Soon  afterwards 
James  II.  died  and  the  French  king  acknow. 
lodged  the  Pretender  as  King  of  England 
(Sept.  6).  This  thoroughly  roused  English 
patriotism,  and  loyal  addresses  poured  in  on 
all  sides.  William,  who  had  returned  in  ill- 
health  in  November,  acoordii^ly  seized  the 
opportunity  to  summon  a  new  Parliament. 
It  was  of  a  &r  more  Whig  temper  than  its 
predecessor.  The  "  pretended  Prince  ot 
Wales"  was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
an  abjuration  oath  made  necessary  for  every 
employment  in  Church  and  State.  But 
William's  days  were  numbered.  On  Feb.  20 
he  fell  from  his  horse  and  broke  his  collar- 
bone. He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Snonssicm 
Act,  and  surrounded  by  his  old  friends  breathed 
his  last  on  March  8  (1703).  "  Wherein,'* 
say  Ranke, "  lay  his  grastacss  t  Itli^intha 
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position  he  took  up  and  steadily  maintained ; 
in  the  world-wide  historic  reanlts,  some  of 
which  he  hinueU  achieved  in  his  lifetime, 
while  of  others  he  only  laid  the  foondations, 
or  advanced  them  a  stage.  .  .  .  The  most 
important  question  of  the  day,  and  that  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  future  of 
mankind  in  Europe,  was  the  rise  of  the 
French  monarchy  to  universal  preponderance, 
whidi  threatened  the  ind^endenoe  of  every 
country  and  every  race.  The  living  impulse, 
then,  which  determined  Kin^  William's 
career,  sprang  out  of  his  opposition  to  this 
already  domineering  and  over-grat^ing  power. 
If  this  was  to  he  carried  through,  no  political 
or  theological  party  attitude  was  to  be 
thought  of.  To  have  brought  a  coalition  of 
heterogeneous  elements  into  existence,  and 
to  hsTe  Bucceasfully  orooaed  it  to  the  over- 
whebnii^  *  might  of  France — this  is  the 
historic  achievement  of  William  III.  Ko 
one  was  ever  cleverer  at  building  up  con- 
federations and  holding  them  together,  or  in 
commanding  armies  of  the  moat  various  com- 
position without  arousing  national  antipathies ; 
no  one  knew  better  how  in  contests  at  home 
to  await  the  right  moment,  to  give  way,  and 
yet  to  htAi  hst.." 

CUrendon,  Cmrttpvniiut,  168B  —  1090 ; 
Eclurd,  Hid.  ^  th*  AnoIuUoM  ;  Burnet.  Hut. 
^  Ua  Own  7%M;  l.nttrtsll,  A«lati'ni  of  Stai* 
Jffain;  Kennet,  Hi*',  of  Eng.;  HMipbarson, 
Stat«P^»n;]UIph.Hwl.>>/£iu.  Tliestamdard 
modero  aocount  u  Xamilay's  Uttt,  tf  Bng.,  <ii 
wUcOi  WilliaiB  m.  U  tbe  h«o.  The  brUltont 
pugtm  of  the  Whiff  hiatoriui  vuij  be  uMfDUj 
•un^amanted,  "by  a  referee oe  to  Rftoke'a 
leaned  Mid  Impartial  Eitt.  Eng.  in.  tht 
Smmimtth  Crnttinf.  to  HaHant'a  sober  Mid 
ladiofoos  ObMt.  Bttt.,  ud  to  Hartln's  BUt.  d* 
[8.  J.  L.] 

William  17.,  Knto  {b.  Aug.  2i,  1765, 
■.  June  26,  1830,  d.  June  20,  1837),  was 
the  third  son  of  George  III.  At  Uie  afse 
of  thirteen  he  was  entered  as  a  midship- 
man on  board  the  Prince  George,  a  ninety- 
eight  gun  ^p.  In  1779  he  saw  active  Ber\-tce 
under  Bodney,  and  served  his  time  aa  a  mid- 
diipmaa  in  cruising  veSBob  on  the  West 
In£e6,  and  ott  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  Ue  served  under  Lord  Keith  on  the 
North  American  station,  under  Lord  Hood  off 
the  Delaware  River,  and  nnder  Nelson  upon 
the  Leeward  Island  station.  ]3etween  the 
latter  commander  and  himself  a  strong  and 
larting  friendship  grew  up.  In  1785  he  re- 
cqiTedhis  lieutenant's  commission.  In  1786 
he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  P^anu,  In 
1787  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  as  com- 
mander of  the  Andromeda  frigate.  In  1790 
he  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  bine  by 
order  in  council.  On  May  19,  1789,  ho  was 
created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  Andrews 
and  Earl  of  Munster,  and  on  June  8  following 
took  his  Beat  in  the  Honsa  of  Lords.  la  1811 
he  was  made  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  in 
1814  hoisted  his  flag  to  convoy  Louis  ZVIII. 


of  France  to  his  kingdom.   During  the  earlier 
part  of  the  same  year  he  was  present  as  sB 
amateur  before  Antwerp,  and  distinguiriMd 
himself  by  his  coolness  aiid  coiirag«.   A  wb- 
riage  was  negotiated  for  him  with  the  Frinow 
Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg  Meiningen.   They  were  married 
at  Kew,  1818,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to 
reside  in  Hanover,  Parlianient  having  granted 
on  the  occasion  an  aiccession  of  only  £6.0M 
to  the  duke's  income.    The  duchctas  had  two 
daughters,  who  both  died  almost  immediately. 
At  the  prosecution  of  Queen  Caroline  (1820) 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  supported  the  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.    On  the  death  of  Esrt 
St.  Vincent  (1823)  he  was  promoted  to  tbe 
rank  of  general  of  marines.     On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  tbe  Duke  of  York,  he  bceaine 
heir  presamptive  to  the  crown,  and  Te«eiTCd 
an  accessitm  to  his  income,  whi(^  taised  it 
to  £40,000  a  year.    On  April  17,  the  nme 
year,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  AdmtraL 
The   Duke  of  Wellington,   however,  then 
premier,  having  some  objections  to  Uie  ex- 
pense of  his  highness's  progresses,  he  resigned 
the  office  (1828).  At  the  death  of  Oetvge  IT. 
the  Duke  of  Cuurence  sacoeeded  to  the  umar 
(June  26, 1830).  In  the  presence  of  the  Privy 
Council  assembled  on  that  day,  accmding  fa> 
custom,  the  new  king,  with  marked  f^nph^*^*. 
expressed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo  his 
raitire  approval  of  the  way  in  which  his  gracr 
had  carried  on  the  government  hitlMrto.  Tlmm 
was  a  distinct  dechuation  in  faTour  of  the  old 
system,  and  against  Kefonn.    The  tdng  in 
net  had  strong  personal  objections  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  in  the  crisis  of  May,  1832. 
when  the  Lords  were  preparing  to  reject  th<> 
bill  a  third  time,  he  would   not  oonseat 
to  create  new  peen,  and  aUowsd  (he  Grey 
ministry  to  resign.    But  the  failure  of  Wel- 
lington to  form  a  ministry  convinced  him  that 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  was  emphatically  in 
favour  of  the  bill.    He  used  his  personal  in- 
tercession with  the  peers  to  induce  them  to  paw 
the  bill,andwa8  even  prepared  to  "swamp  "the 
House  of  Lords  with  new  peers  if  the  advice 
was  rejected.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried, 
and  followed  by  the  other  reforming  statotrs 
which  have  made  William  lY.'s  short  reign 
an  eventful  period  in  modem  English  history. 
The  king  liked  neither  the  Whig  ministen 
nor  their  policy,  and  in  1834  (Nov.  15)  he 
exerdeed  his  prerogative,  and  suddenly  dis- 
missed Lord  llelboume  and  his  coUaagw. 
But  the  Peel  ministry  was  hopelesBlpr  weak, 
and  in  1836  (April)  the  king  found  it  fom- 
dient  to  recall  Lord  Melbourne  to  his  counaU 
William  IV.,  though  not  greatly  distan- 
guished  for  talent  and  character,  was  a  kindly 
and  good-natured  man,  with  the  courage  and 
firmness  of  his  race,  if  also  with  its  hert^libtry 
obstinacy.   "He  would  have  passed,**  saya 
Mr.  Walpole,  "  in  private  lils  for  a  good- 
natured  nilor." 

Walpole^  flW.  ^M»§.fiam  Itlti  OnriBm. 
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WUliuUf  John,  Aiohbisbop  of  York 
(i.  1682,  1650),  was  a  member  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  and,  after  a  bnlliimt  univerBity 
career,  received  many  valuable  preferments  in 
the  Church,  bein^  at  length  made  Dean  of 
Westminster  in  16'20.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  rOTal  chaplains,  and  high  in  favour  both 
with  JameB  I.  and  Buckin^iani.  In  1621  he 
was  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  in 
which  office  bia  great  ability  and  industry 
supplied  the  place  ol  early  le^  training,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  But  Buckingham's  &vour  did  not 
last  loDff,  and  by  his  influence  Charles  I.  re- 
moved Williams  from  his  office  in  1625.  Laud 
also  was  a  great  antagonist  of  his,  and  through 
hiainfluence  Williams  was  condemned  in  1637 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  be  imprisoned,  and  sos- 
peiuled  from  his  ecclesiastical  functions  on 
the  charge  of  having  revealed  the  king's 
secrets,  and  tempered  with  witnesses.  In  1640 
he  was  released,  and  coon  regained  the  king's 
favour  by  supporting  the  cause  of  the  prero- 
gative  uul  episccKxicy,  and  in  1641  was 
advanced  to  the  ardibiahopric  of  York.  Soon 
uftOT  this  he  was  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  on 
protesting  with  the  other  bishops  against 
their  being  thus  excluded  from  Parliament, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  After  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  he  Ecaloosly  assisted 
the  kinff,  both  yntii  money  and  advice,  and  is 
said  to  have  momned  sinoerely  for  his  death. 
His  character  is  very  unfavourably  painted 
by  Clarendon.  He  is  said  by  this  writer  to 
have  been  "  of  a  proud,  restless,  and  over- 
weening spirit,  a  very  imperious  and  fiery 
temper,  and  a  very  corrupt  nature."  On  the 
other  band,  Mr.  Fosa,  summing  op  his 
character,  comes  to  tho  condnsion  tlut  he 
was  "though  too  much  of  a  tempoxiser, 
honest  and  sincere,  and  generally  wise  in  the 
advice  which  he  offered,  and  to  the  monarchs 
whom  he  served  he  was  faithful  and  true." 

HHOket,  Lift  of  WHliamM  ;  Fon,  JttdgM  of  Am.  ; 
Kuson,       of  MiltM. 

WiUiani  CUto  (d.  1128)  was  the  eldest 
son  oi  Bobert  Normandy.  After  the 
battle  of  Tenchebrai  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Belie  de  St.  Saen,  who  guarded 
him  moat  loyally  against  Henr}-**  attmpts  to 
mize  him.  Uis  claims  were  supported  by 
the  French  king  and  Fnlk  V.  of  Anjou,  the 
latter  of  whom  affianced  his  daughter  Silnrl 
to  him.  The  victory  of  Henry  at  BienneviUe 
(1124)  destroyed  his  hopes,  and  he  had  to 
content  himself  with  claiming  the  country  of 
l''landeiB,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  by  the 
failure  ot  the  male  line.  He  had  almost 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
country  when  he  was  pierced  by  a  lanne  while 
besi^^mgthe  town  of  Aloet,  and  died  in  1128. 

WUUam  fha  Lion,  King  <a  Scotland 
(11 66— 1214)»  Km  «t  Prince  Houy  and  Ada  da 


Warenne,  succeeded  his  brother,  Malwilm  ly,^ 
as  King  of  Scotland  (1165).  Having  failed  in 
obtaining  the  restoration  of  Northumberland 
from  the  English  king,  he  listened  eagerly  to 
the  proposals  of  Prince  Henry  of  tSogland, 
and  in  1 173  harried  to  the  north  of  England, 
whence,  however,  he  was  driven  back  by 
Kichard  de  Lucy  and  Humphrey  de  Bohun. 
The  following  year  he  agam  invaded  Eng- 
land, took  several  castles,  and  laid  waste  the 
country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick 
(July  13),  and  thence  hurried  with  every 
symptom  of  indignity  before  Henr^*  at  North- 
ampton. The  English  king  sent  his  royal 
prisoner  to  Falaise  in  Normandy,  where,  in 
December,  1174,  a  treaty  was  concluded  ac- 
knowledging tbo  supremacy  of  England  over 
Scotland,  and  making  aU  Scotchmen  the 
vassals  of  the  English  king.  This  subjection 
lasted  tmtil  Riohurd  I.  restored  Scottish  inde- 
pendence for  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  in 
1169.  On  William's  release  after  the  Treaty 
of  Falaise,  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
quell  an  insuirection  in  Qalloway,  and  to 
subdue  Ross  a  few  years  later  (1179).  In 
1181  a  fresh  insurrection,  due  partly  to  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  Treaty  of  Falaise,  broke 
out  in  the  north  in  favour  of  Donald  Bane 
MticWilliam,  and  lasted  six  years,  during 
which  time  William  was  also  at  variance 
with  the  people  of  Galhnray.  In  1188  an 
abortive  conference  was  held  at  Brigham 
between  the  King  of  Scotland  and  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  the  representative  of  Heniy  IL 
In  1196  William  took  Caithness  from  the 
Norwegian  Earl  Harold,  but  restored  it  to 
him  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  (1202). 
The  suppression  of  another  insurrection  under 
Godfrey  MacWilliam,  in  fioss  (1211),  was  the 
closing  act  of  William's  domestio  troahloB. 
Williun  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  had 
quarrelled  with  Pope  Alexander  III.,  who 
placed  his  kingdom  imder  an  interdict,  which 
was,  however,  removed  by  Ludus  III.  in  1 182 ; 
in  1203  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the 
interdict  laid  by  Innocent  III.  on  England, 
owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  John  at  Lincoln  in 
Nov.,  1200.  Prom  this  time  for  twelve  years 
England  and  Scotland  were  frequently  on 
the  point  of  coming  to  blows  owing  to  John's 
persistence  in  attempting  to  build  a  castle  at 
Tweedmoath  to  overlook  Berwick.  In  1212, 
however,  a  close  alliance  was  made  between 
the  two  kings  at  Durham.  In  Dec.,  1214, 
William  died  at  Stirling,  leaving  behind  him 
a  repntotion  for  energy  of  character  and 
impetuodty.  It  was  his  constant  endeavour 
to  dury  out  tho  policy  of  his  grandibther 
David.  He  left  Scotland  in  a  far  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  feudalism  than  his  predocegsor 
had  done.  WiUiam  married  Enuengarde  de 
Bellomonte. 

Wflliuui,  Sir  Boobb  (d.  im),  aaa  of 
fbe  bimvwt  ioldien  at  EluabMh's  xeion. 
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terni  in  the  N^etherlands  under  Sir  John 
Norris  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  latter  of 

whom  treated  him  exceedingly  badly  from 

i'saloDBy  of  one  Trho  had  so  diBtingniehed 
limseU.  In  1587  the  Prince  of  Parma  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  induce  Sir  Roger  to  quit  his 
allegiance,  and  enter  the  Spanish  service. 

Willon^hl^  OF  Pabmaic,  William,  Lohs 
(if.  1666),  woe  for  some  time  connected  with 
the  Parliamentary  party.  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  he  joined  the  Royalists,  and 
in  1650  went  out  to  Barhadoee,  where  in 
the  following  year  he  defeated  an  expedition 
undw  Admiru  Ayscue,  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  Cromwell  to  puniah  Que  Boyalist  pro- 
elivitiea  of  the  Barbadians.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  England, 
where,  after  the  Reetoration,  he  obtained 
substantial  marks  of  &vour  from  Charles  II. 
In  1663  he  returned  to  Barbadoes  as  governor, 
and  in  the  following  year  took  St.  Lucia. 
Two  years  later  he  pwiahed  in  an  expedition 
against  Guadaloupe. 

Willovghl^p  RoBsnT,  LoKD,  was  a  dia- 
tingniahed  militon'  commander  of  thefifteenth 
century.  In  UIS  he  was  preaent  with  Henry 
V.  at  ^le  siege  of  Hardeur,  and  the  battle  of 
Aginoonrt.  In  1418  he  was  at  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  and  in  U24at  Verneuil.  The  follow, 
ing  year,  in  company  vith  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
he  defeated  the  French  and  relieved  Alenqon. 
In  1428  he  accompanied  Cardinal  Beaufort 
in  his  expedition  to  Bohemia.  Returning,  he 
again  took  port  in  the  French  war,  assisted 
at  the  capture  of  St.  Denis  and  Pontoise  in 
1435,  and  was  chai;ged  with  the  defence  of 
Paris  in  this  year.  He  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  capital  in  April,  1436.  One  of  his 
last  exploits  was  the  defeat  of  the  French  at 
Amiens,  in  1441.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 

Willovgliby  OP  Beook,  Robert,  Lord 
{4.  1508),  was  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  bouse 
of  Lancaster.  As  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
Henry's  gratitude  for  his  past  Bervioes,  Sir 
Robert  Willou^hhy  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
during  the  sitting  of  Heury's  first  Parliament 
in  I486,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Willonghby 
of  Brook.  In  1488  he  was  (dven  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  force  sent  to  the  aid  of 
the  Duke  of  Bntanny  in  1488,  and  in  1497 
relieved  Exeter  when  besieged  l^tiieCcmuah 
rebels. 

Wills,  The  Statute  of  (1640),  was  ex- 
plained and  re-enacted  in  1543.  Its  object 
was  to  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  under 
the  Plantagenets,  on  the  testamentary  power 
over  freehold  land.  It  provided,  therefore, 
that  any  one  being  aeized  in  fee  simple  and 
being  a  person  capable  of  making  a  will, 
might  devise  to  any  other  person,  except  to 
booieB  corpraate,  two<thirds  of  their  lands 
and  tenements  held  in  chivalry,  and  the 


whole  of  those  held  in  socage.     On  the 

abolititm  of  chivalry  after  the  Bestozatkm, 

this  practically  included  all  landed  property 
except  copyhold  tenements. 

38  Ueui7  VUL.  exp.  1,  and  34  *  35  Benr 
Tin.,  (»p.  S. 

Wilmington,  SPBircBn  Cohfton.  Loan 
(d.  1743),  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1715.  He  was  a  fitvonrite  of  Geme  IL 
while  l^rince  of  Wales;  and  on  the  pnnec^s 
accession  he  was  commissioned  to  form  a 
ministry.  Wal^le,  however,  gained  ov«r  the 
king  by  proposing  to  increase  the  civil  last ; 
and  Queen  Caroline's  influence  was  employed 
in  his  favour.  Comptoa  could  not  ev«n  draw 
up  the  qieech  from  the  throne,  and  had  to 
apply  to  hia  rival  for  aasistanoe.    He  saw 
that  his  power  was  gone,  and  aoon  accepted 
the  position  of  President  of  the  Council,  with 
a  peerage  as  Lord  Wilmington.    He  gave  a 
lukewarm  suppcHt  to  Walpole,  and  remained 
neutral  when,  in  1741,  Mr,  Sandys'  motieo 
that  he  should  be  removed  from  the  king's 
council  was  brought  forward.    On  the  fall  ol 
Walpole  in  January,  1743,  Pultaiev,  wJm 
refused  the  premietwiip,  proposed  Wilming^ 
ton  as  IHrst  lA>rd  of  the  Treasury  and  nominal 
head  of  the  government.     He  retained  most 
of  the  old  ministers.    The  only  incident  in 
his  brief  administration  was  the  committee  of 
inquiry  against  Walpole  [Walpole}.    "  He 
was,"  says  Stanhope,  "respectable  m  Us 
pablio,  regular  in  his  private,  character  .  .  . 
but  the  seals  of  office  were  too  heavy  for 
his  hands." 

Stanhope,  Hilt.  ^  Smg.  {  Ooze,  HUpoU 

Wilson,  StB  Archdalb  {i.  1803,  J.  1874). 
entered  the  Bengal  army  1819,  served  at  the 
(dege  of  Bhurtpore  (1826 — 26);  conunanded 
the  artillery  as  lieutenaDt-colonel  in  the  Jol- 
lundhur  Doab  in  1848 —  49,  and  rose  through 
various  grades  to  brigadier-commander  of  ^ 
Bengal  artillery  at  Meerut  (1867).  Here  the 
Indun  Mutiny  (q.v.)  first  broke  out,  and  hoe 
Wilson  gained  ^e  first  victory  over  them. 
On  June  7  he  joined  Sir  H.  Barnard  at  Ali- 
pore,  and  on  the  hitter's  death  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army  besieging  Delhi.  On 
the  20th  Delhi  surrendered  to  him.  Wilson 
subsequently  commanded  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow.  For  these  services  he  was 
thanked  by  both  Houses,  made  in  sncosMion 
a  Companion,  Knight-Commander,  and  Grand 
Croes  of  the  Bath^  granted  a  pension  of 
£1,000  a  year  by  the  Cmapony,  and  createda 
baronet. 

Wiltshire,  Thomas  Bolbtk,  Eabl  or 
{d.  1538),  was  the  father  of  Uie  ill-fated 
Anne  Boleyn.  When  first  made  aware  of  the 
king's  passion  for  his  daughter,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  given  Henry's  wishes  any  sort 
fli  encouragement.  On  the  omtnuy,  wImsi 
the  king,  after  bcaaldiig  oft  the  comtAip 
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then  going  on  between  Anne  Boleyn  and  Lord 
Henry  Percy,  vioited  him  suddenly  at  his 
house  at  Herer,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  though 
fully  aware  of  the  teal  object  of  Henry's  visit, 
did  not  give  him  any  opportunity  of  seeing 
or  conversing  with  his  cUughter.  In  course 
of  time,  however,  both  he  and  his  daughter 
yielded  to  the  king's  perseverance,  and  Sir 
fhomas,  in  view  oil  hia  future  greatness  as 
father-in-law  of  the  king,  was  inade  sncces- 
•ively  ViBcoont  Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wilt- 
■hire.   [Ahne  Bolbtn.] 

Wiltshiret  William  lb  Scbopb,  Earl 
OF  {d.  I39S),  was  the  son  of  Richard  le  Scrope, 
Chancellor  of  England.  He  was  highly  In 
&vour  with  ^chard  II.,  who  made  him  his 
treasurer,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
in  1396.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  chief 
advisers  during  the  latter  years  of  his  reign, 
and  on  the  landing  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  in 
1309,  he  was  seized  at  Ifawol  and  beheaded 
without  trial. 

Wiltthirei  James  Butxeb,  Earl  op  (d, 
1461 ),  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  Henry 
VI.  He  was  a  staunch  lAncastruin,  and 
fought  for  that  narty  in  the  first  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  at  Wakefield,  Mortimor'a  Cross, 
and  Towton.  After  this  last  engagement  he 
was  captured  by  the  Yorkists  and  beheaded 
at  Newcastle. 

WimUedonr  Edwabd  Cecil,  Lokd  (d. 
1638),  an  admiral  who  is  chiefly  known  to 
history  as  having  in  1625  commanded  a  disas- 
trons  expedition  against  Cadiz,  which  was  to 
form  part  of  a  general  attack  on  Spain, 
planned  by  Charles  I.  and  Buckingham.  The 
appointment,  which  was  made  on  personal 
grounds,  proved  very  unfortunate.  Lord 
Wimbledon  failed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in 
the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and  was  soon  com- 

CUed  to  re-embark,  owing  to  the  disorderly 
haviour  of  his  crews.  After  having  allowed 
the  Plate  fleet  from  the  West  Indies  to 
escape  him,  he  returned  to  England.  It  is 
said  that  on  the  return  voyage  he  carefully 
distributed  some  men  suffering  &om  conta- 
gious disease  anumg  the  healthy  crews. 

Wmchel»ey,  Robert  (b.  eirea  1245), 
Archbishop  of  Umterbury  (1294—1313),  was 
bom  at  Winchelsea,  and  alter  a  most  oistin- 
gnished  academical  career,  during  which  he 
was  successively  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Paris  and  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  he  was  elected 
to  the  archbishopric.  Not  long  after  his 
appointment  Boniface  VIIL  issued  the  famous 
Bull  Clericii  Zaicot,  forbidding  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  king  by  the  dorgy 
without  the  leave  of  the  Pope ;  Winohelsey 
gladly  availed  himaeU  of  the  excuse  to  decline 
to  allow  any  more  great  ^wita  of  Church 
levenne  to  the  king,  like  contest  with 
Edward  I.  was  a  protoacted  one,  the  clergy 


refusing  to  pay  wer«  outlawed,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  see  of  Canterbury  seized,  but 
a  compromise  had  to  be  made.  The  arch- 
bishop showed  that  the  papal  prohibition  did 
not  apply  to  money  required  for  purposes  of 
national  defence,  and  offered  to  do  his  beet  to 
obtain  a  grant  from  the  clergy  if  the  king 
would  coG^rm  the  Charters.  This  was  agreed 
to,  and  in  1297  and  1300  the  Chartera  were 
confirmed,  in  the  latter  case  certain  im- 
portant articles  being  added  to  thmt.  In  1301 
V'inchelsey  again  quarrelled  with  the  king. 
The  drcumstancea  are  donbtfol,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  archbishop  was  accused  of 
treason,  and  of  plotting  to  dethrone  Edward 
in  favour  of  his  son.  In  1305  the  archbishop 
was  formally  accused  and  summoned  to  Rome, 
nor  did  he  return  again  till  after  the  denUi 
of  Edward  L  During  Edward  II.'s  reign  we 
find  him  opposing  Qaveston,  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  young 
king.  Winchelsey  was  eminent  as  a  scholar 
and  a  divine,  and  famous  for  his  charity  and 
piety :  but  in  public  afEaiis  he  attempted  to 
play  part  oi  Lungton,  for  which  he  was 
unsuited,  and  tar  which  there  was  no  neces- 
sity. His  policy  was  also  complicated  by  the 
foolish  arrogance  of  Boniface,  and  by  the 
determination  of  Edward.  By  his  want  of 
tact  and  steadiness,  the  archbiahop  alienated 
both  the  king  and  the  Pope. 

Sishanger,  ChrmtcU;  FreMBU,  Bitay  on  Ed. 

ward  I.i  Stubbs,  Conat.  HM.,  mud  Tb4  £arl|i 

Flanl^entU  ;  Hook,  ATeUtitkopt. 

WinollOSter  (the  Gwbnt  of  the  Celts,  and 
Vbkta  Beloahum  of  the  Romans)  was  pro- 
bably an  important  town  before  the  Roman 
invasion.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Saxons 
under  Cerdic  in  519,  and  became  the  capital 
of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  in  the  seventh 
century.  In  662  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  In  860  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes. 
Doting  the  later  West  Saxon  and  Banish 
period  it  was  very  frequently  the  centre  of 
government  for  England,  and  the  place  where 
the  Witenagemota  was  held.  In  1141  it  was 
burnt  during  the  war  between  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maud,  and  was  the  place  where 
the  treaty  between  the  two  powers  was  con- 
clnded  (1153).  In  June,  1216,  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  the  Dauphin.  In  126d  it  was  sacked 
by  Simon  de  Montfori.  In  1285  the  im- 
portant Statutt  of  Wincheittr  was  passed  here 
by  Edward  I.  The  cathedral  begun  by 
denwealh  in  643,  and  completed  in  084,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  recon- 
structed by  Bishops  Wykeham,  Beaufort,  and 
Waynflete  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  college  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  in  1393.  In  March,  1644, 
Waller  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  Royalists  at 
Clinton  Down  near  Winchester.  On  Oct.  6 
of  the  foUowii^  year  it  was  captured  by 
Cromwell,  and  vaa  castle  was  donoushed ;  on 
the  site  ol  this  fortress  a  palaoa  vaa  begun  in 
1683,  but  was  left  unfinished. 
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Winchester,  Sir  "Willuh  Pavlbt, 
Mauquis  or  {i.  1476,  d.  1672^  Lord  St.  John 
of  Bfuudng  (1A39),  Earl  of  WUtahiro  (1656), 
and  HarqaiB  of  Winchester  (1661),  "the 
crafty  fox  with  a  fair  ooontenance,"  was 
IVeasurer  of  the  Hoosehold  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trial  of  Anne 
Boleyn.    By  the  will  of  the  king  he  was  ap- 

Cted  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  and 
me  President  of  the  CounciL  As  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  Faulet 
succeeded    Wriotheeley    as   Ix>rd  Keeper 

gilarch  7,  1647),  but  only  held  the  office  till 
ctober,  when,  owing  to  his  incompetence  as 
a  judge,  he  waa  succeeded  by  Lord  Chim- 
cellor  Rich.  On  Somerset's  fall  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  ac> 
tuall;  presided  as  Lord  High  Steward  at  the 
duke's  trial  in  the  year  1661,  pronouncing 
sentence  of  death  upon  his  heneractor.  For 
some  time  he  remained  a  supporter  of  War- 
wick, bnt  his  leaning  towaras  the  Catholic 
religion,  together  wiUi  the  instinct  of  self* 
intOTest,  gradually  enlisted  his  sympathies  on 
the  Bide  of  the  Princess  Jlar^,  though  after 
her  accession  he  continued  m  opporitira  to 
Gardiner  and  the  persecuting  party.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  Lord  Winchester  obtained 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  an  office  miich  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Fn)o>l&  Hilt.  0/  Km.;  Tjtlw,  JMffM  of 
Edward  rt  and  Unry  ;  Tom,  XvAgm  ^  Snpland. 

WinohMrter*  Tkb  Statutb  op  (1286), 
was  one  at  those  enactments  by  which  Ed< 
ward  L  sou^ifat  to  remodel  and  improve  upon 
the  legislation  of  Henry  II.  litis  statute 
was  intended  to  place  the  military  aj-stom  on 
a  better  footing,  and  reorganises  the  watch 
and  ward.  It  revived  smd  developed  the 
military  and  police  action  of  the  hnn&ed,  the 
hue  and  cry,  the  watch  and  ward,  the  fyrd  or 
militia  of  the  counties.  The  Aarise  of  Arms, 
with  its  provisions  that  every  man  should 
keep  armour  and  weapons  proper  to  hr^  con- 
dition, is  re-enacted.  The  statute,  in  fact, 
attempts  to  restore  the  ancient  and  popular 
mOitary  system  of  the  English,  which  had 
lasted  through  the  Conquest.  "It  is,"  says 
Dr.  Stubbs,  "a  monument  of  the  persistence 
of  primitive  institutions,  woriring  tiieir  way 
through  the  superstratum  of  feudalism,  and 
gaining  strength  in  the  process." 

Stubla,  Com.  SW.,  U.  i  179;  and  Silwt 

Winclievter.  Thb  Aknals  of  trb  Mom- 
ABTBRY  OF,  exteUQ  from  A.D*619  to  A-n.  1277. 
The  first  part  is,  as  nsnal,  meagre,  and  from 
1066  to  1267  the  compiler  relies  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  Matthew  Paris,  and  other 
obvious  sources  of  information.  The  last 
part  is  contemporary,  but  erven  then  ih»  inte- 
rest is  ohiefljr  of  a  local  nature.  The  aimals 
have  been  edited  by  Hr.  Lnud  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  AmuUtt  Momattiei  in  the  Bolls 
Seriei. 


Windebank,  Sm  Framcis  {a.  164«), 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Windehank,  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  Coll^B,  Oxford,  wlicn 
he  took  the  degree  of  in  1601.  B» 

became  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  was,  ths 
influence  of  his  old  friend,  I^ad,  appcMntod 
Secretary  of  State  (June,  1632).  He  was  the 
king's  agent  in  the  secret  negotdatioos  wiA 
Spain  in  1634,  the  intennadiary  between 
Charles  and  the  papal  agent,  Panzani,  and 
one  of  the  committee  of  eight  entmated  with 
Scoteh  affairs  (1639).  In  May,  1640,  he  mp- 
phed  to  the  Pope's  agent,  Roseetti,  for  money 
and  arms  to  be  employed  af^nst  the  Scots. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  Long  Parliament  he 
was  attached  for  non-executicNi  of  the  penal 
laws  against  the  CathoUcs,  and  fled  to  Fkanes 
(Deo.  10,  1640),  where  he  died. 

Windham,  William  fft.  1750,  d.  1810), 
was  edncated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.    His  first 
appearance  in  politics  was  at  a  meeting  of 
the  county  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  in  1778, 
where  he  spoke  with  much  vigour  "gwinit  a 
proposal  to  subscribe  to  aid  the  govermnent 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Amoican 
Colonies.   In  1782  he  was  returned  to  Paz^ 
liament  for  Norwich,  and  very  soon  made 
himself  conspicuous,  and  he  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord-Lientenant  of  Ireland,  which  place  he 
resigned  within  four  months^  on  finaiwg  that 
it  reqtured  Hie  employment  of  acts  whidi  he 
felt  to  Ite  dishonotnaUe.   He  became  ray 
intimate  with  Burke  and  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
althou^  at  first,  like  all  the  Whi^  hs 
bailed  with  joy  the  outbreak  of  the  Freoch 
Uevolution,  yet  in  1793,  horrified  by  the 
later  outrages  of  the  movMnrat,  he  took 
Burke's  view  of  it,  and  was  a  warm  adTOcato 
of  the  policy  which  Burke  wished  to  see 
adopted  towards  the  Revolutionary  go  vein- 
ment.   In  the  following  year  he  went  on  a 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  in  Flanders,  and  was  in 
the  same  year  appointed  Secretazy  at  War, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet   He  followed  Utt 
out  of  ofiBce  in  1801,  nor  did  he  again  take 
office  until,  after  Pitt's  death,  he  became 
Secretary  at  War  and  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
administration  of  "All  the  Talents."  On 
their  dismissal,  Windham  too  returned  to 
opposition,  and  remained  in  that  positkn 
until  in  Jan.,  1810,  he  died  of  a  tumour  pro- 
duced by  his  extraordinary  endeavoaza  to 
rescue  a  great  Uhiary  from  flames.   **In  kim 
were  stnmgely  mingled  a  sealmiB  love  of 
literature,  and  an  ardent  passion  fbr  field 
sports  of  every  kind.    And  so  ifenial  wen 
his  manners  that  in  spite  of  his  hberal  views 
he  was  almost  as  great  a  favourite  with  the 
king  as  he  was  popular  witli  the  nation  at 
lai^."  Ofhiapoeitionasaspeahflrandastates- 
man,  Kr  E.  May  says,  "  Superior  to  Sheridan  ia 
education  and  Attaimnente,  and  little  infiBriar 
in  wit,  he  never  achjevad  mcBCMSi  so  daoKBg; 
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yet  he  nmmtained  a  higher  place  among  the 
debaters  of  his  age.  Though  his  pretensions 
to  the  higher  qualities  of  a  stat^man  were 
inconsidersble,  and  his  want  of  discretion  and 
temper  too  often  impaired  his  unqaestionaUe 
marits  in  debate,  his  nomerons  talents  and 
Tirtnes  graced  a  long  and  distinguished 
public  life.'' 

Lord  Cot«harter,  Sionr;  Pellew,       o/  Bid- 

month;  Bnohingham,  Mtituin  rf  Om  Coart  of 

tktBagmut:  Hagr,  Coiut.  EUt. 

Window  Tax,  Tat,  vas  flnt  imposed  in 
1696  bjr  tiie  Act  6  ft  7  Wm.  III.,  c  18,  and 
was  frequently  re-imposed,  notwithstanding 
its  injurioofl  effect  in  offering  an  obetacle  to 
good  Tentilation.  It  was  repealed  and  the 
house-tax  substituted  for  it  in  1851. 

Windsor  Castlo  appears  to  have  been 
first  regularly  used  as  a  royal  residence  by 
Henry  I.,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fortress  there  previous  to  the  Conquest.  To 
Heni^  I.'s  buiUing,  Henir  IIL  made  several 
additions ;  but  it  was  in  the  rugn  of  Edward 
III.,  under  the  designing  hand  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  that  the  castle  as  we  now  know 
it  began  to  rise.  St.  George's  Chapel  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  IV„  its  architects  being 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and 
after  his  death  in  1481,  Sir  Reginald  Bray, 
architect  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster. Elizubetiii  formed  the  terraces,  and 
erected  or  altered  the  gate  known  by  her 
name.  Charles  II.  erected  the  Star  building, 
which  was  afterwards  Oothicised  hy  James 
Wyatt.  Traces  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  are 
to  be  found  in  the  edifice,  but  his  plan  of  re- 
building  the  south  side  id  the  Upper  Ward 
was  not  carried  out.  St.  G«o^*b  Chapel, 
which  was  much  injured  by  the  Puritans 
in  1648,  was  re-decorated  in  1787—90.  Of 
late  years  no  alteration  or  improvements  of 
much  importance  have  been  made. 

H.  AahtoD,  IlJiueraEiolu  <^  ITAubn-  Qutb; 
W.  H.  Dison,  Rov«t  Winitor. 

Wisusfl^d^tRAitTHONT.'Vloe-Cbunber- 
lain  to  Henry  VlII.  (IM?),  was  named  in  the 
king's  will  one  of  the  council  who  were  to 
govern  during  the  minority  of  Edward  VI. 
He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  measures  taken 
against  Protector  Somerset. 

Winter,  Sm  Williak,  Admiral,  was 
in  Dec.,  1659,  sent  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  by 
Elizabeth  to  do  any  damage  he  could  to  the 
French.  The  queen,  as  was  her  wont,  com- 
missioned him  to  aot  oa  his  own  respoiMi- 
bUity,  being  tiios  enabled  to  disnrow  his 
actions  in  case  of  ftulnie.  On  his  arrival  in 
the  Firth  he  managed  to  provoke  the  French 
to  attack  him,  and  retaliated  by  seizing  Burnt- 
island, which  had  been  occupied  by  the 
enemv,  and  destroying  some  of  their  vessels. 
Had  hia  sncoeaBes  at  sea  been  badrad  on  by 
enei^fltio  action  on  the  part  Of  fihe  land 
forces,  Loth  would  have  fallen  at  once. 
In  1M9  Winter  commanded  an  expeditkm  to 


La  Rochelle,  which  brought  supplies  to  Cond6, 
and  in  1580  did  good  service  on  the  Irish 
coast,  being  present  at  Smerwick.  He  is 
credited  wiUk  having  originated  the  plan  of 
sending  fire<«hips  amongst  the  Spanish 
vessels,  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
Armada.  The  mixture  of  caution  and  dash- 
ing courage  which  he  displayed,  together 
with  his  steadfast  loyalty,  made  him  one  of 
the  most  valued  servants  of  Elizabeth,  and  he 
well  deserved  Cecil's  praise — of  Mr.  Winter 
all  mon  speak  so  well,  I  need  not  mention 
him." 

Froode,  Bid.  of  Eng. ;  Sanow,  Naval  Wot- 
thim. 

Winton,  Gbboort  of,  was  a  monk  of 
St.  Peter's,  Gloucester.  His  AnHalet,  which 
extend  from  a.d.  661  to  a.d.  1290,  have  never 
been  printed. 

Wintonn,  Andkkw  or,  a  Scotf^  annalist, 
lii-ed  about  1400.  His  Oriffinute  Oronj/kU  of 
Scotland,  printed  in  1795,  ia  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  eaily  Scottish  history. 

Winwidfleld,  Thm  Battlb  op  (636),  be- 
tween Penda  of  Mercia  and  Oawy  of  North- 
nmbria,  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former.  The  place  i^  probably,  Win- 
moor,  near  Leeds,  the  river  Winwied  being 
identical  with  the  Aire, 

Wishart.  Gboboe,  was  one  of  the  Pro- 
testant preacners  who  incurred  the  wrath  of 
Cardinal  Beaton.  HewastriedatSt.  Andrewa 
and  burnt  (1646).  He  is  said  to  have  enterea 
thorouriily  into  the  plot  for  nmwnirinnting  the 
cardinal 

WialuurL  Bobrt,  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
was  one  of  the  Scotch  eomnnssioners  (1289) 
who  tried  to  arrange  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Maid  of  Norway  and  Prince  Edward,  He  joined 
Wallace's  party  in  J297,  but  a  few  months 
laternegotiated  the  treaty  by  whichmany  of  the 
Scotch  nobles  made  submission  to  Edward.  In 
1303  he  was  exiled  for  two  years,  but  the 
next  year  recovered  Edward's  favour.  He 
counselled  the  English  king  to  hold  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Scotch  nation  at  Path  in 
1 3U4,  and  to  appoint  commissioners  to  r^mlate 
the  government  of  Scotland.  He  was  continu- 
ally taking  oaths  of  fealty  to  one  side  or 
another,  and  breaking  them.  Having  aided 
with  Robert  Bruce  in  1306,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in  tha  same  jrear  at  Cupar  in  Fite, 
and  impri8(med  at  Nottingham. 

Witonumo^  Thi,  means  the  meeting 
or  oouueil  of  the  wise  men  ( Witan),  and  in 
Anglo-Baxon  times  was  the  highest  council  in 
the  land.  The  theorv  that  the  Witenagemot 
was  an  assembly  to  w^ch  every  freeman  had 
a  right  to  come  (as  he  undoubtedlyhad  to 
the  shire-mote)  is  scarcely  tenable.  We  have 
little  evidence  of  any  such  right  beyond  the 
faot  that  at  certain  national  crises,  as  at  the 
exile  of  Godwin  in  1061,  or  im  sudden  Danish 
invadon^  and  even  at  the  dection  of  a  new 
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king,  a  tiunultnouB  concoorse  of  spectatora  at- 
tcoaed  the  meetings  of  the  Witan,  and  shouted 
apphnse  or  disapprohation  of  the  propoeals 
made.  But  this  right,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
heen  purely  theoretical.  Whatever  cLiims  the 
Witenagemot  has  to  the  position  of  a  national 
council  rest  upon  the  fuc-t  that  it  contained 
the  official  leaders  of  the  nation,  both  in 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  primarily  a  royal 
council.  It  consisted  of  **  the  Icing,  sometimes 
aoocnnuinied  hy  his  wife  and  sons ;  the  bishops 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  ealdormen  of  the  diires  or 
provinces,  and  a  number  of  the  king's  friends 
and  dopendantfl.  lliese  last  generally  describe 
themselves  as  minutri,  or  kiug's  thegns,  and 
numbered  amongst  themselves  no  doubt  the 
cUef  officers  of  the  household,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  Uie  persons  who,  in  tiio  lelatioa  of 
ffettlh  or  cornea  to  the  king,  held  portions  of 
folkland  or  of  royal  demesne,  and  were  bound 
to  him  by  the  oath  of  fealty.  Occasionally  a 
prafectut  or  gerefa  appears  in  the  early 
ebuters;  he  is  probably  the  heah-gntfa  or 
high-steward  of  the  household.  .  .  .  Under 
the  later  kings  a  considerable  number  of 
abbots  attest  the  charters."  Thus  the  Witan 
were  a  small  body  of  men,  of  high  position, 
and  all  closely  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion. The  tendency  was  towards  the  increase 
of  the  king's  thegna,  who  at  the  end  of  the 
West  Saxon  period  outnumber  all  the  other 
members  of  the  council.  Probably  the 
Witraiaffemot  met  at  regular  intervmls,  and 
at  fixed  places,  hut  in  the  absence  of 
exact  dates  it  is  impossible  to  spefik  with 
certainty  about  this.  With  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  Witan  Mr.  Kemble  has 
laid  down  twelve  canons  on  the  subject  as 
follows: — (1)  They  possessed  a  consultative 
voice,  and  a  right  to  consider  every  public 
actwhidiconldbeautiiorisedbytheking.  (2) 
They  deliberated  upon  the  making  of  new  laws 
which  were  to  be  added  to  the  existing  folk- 
right,  and  which  were  then  promulgated  by 
their  own  and  the  king's  authority.  (3)  They 
had  the  power  of  making  alliances  and  treaties 
of  peace,  and  of  settling  their  terms.  (4)  They 
had  the  power  of  electing  the  king.  (6)  They 
had  the  power  to  depose  the  king  if  his 
government  was  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  his  people.  (6)  They  had  the  power  with 
the  king  of  appointing  prelates  to  vacant  sees. 
(7)  The  king  and  the  Witan  had  also  power 
to  regulate  ecclesiastical  matters,  appoint  fasts 
and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the  levy  and 
expenditure  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.  (8)  The 
king  and  the  Witan  had  power  to  levy  taxes 
for  the  public  service.  (9)  The  king  and  his 
Witan  had  |)Ower  to  raise  land  and  sea  forces 
when  occasion  demanded.  (10)  The  Witan 
poeeeesed  the  power  of  recommending,  as- 
senting to,  and  guaranteeing  ^^ants  of  land, 
and  of  permitting  the  ctmveraion  of  folkland 
into  ho^Iand  and  vt«»  mtm.  (1 1)  The  Witan 
possessed  the  power  of  odjudgmg  the  lands  of 
ofieoders  and  intestates  to  be  forfeit  to  the 


king.    (12)  llie  Witan  acted  as  a  sairaw 
court  of  justice  both  in  cnvil  and  cnniBil 
causes,  l^ns  the  Witenagemot  wasasqpniH 
council  ftu*  delibeiatitHi,  admixustratioB,  anl 
assent,  as  well  as  for  judicial  and  taxalii« 
purposes.   Its  real  power   naturally  vaiied 
inversely  with  that  of  the  king^.    *'  Cnda  t 
strong  king,"  says  Bishop  Stabbs,  "  many  of 
these  claims  are  futile ;  the  whole  public  ksd 
seems,  by  the  ^vmth  century,  to  have  bea 
regarded  as  at  the  king's  dispoeal  i«ally  if  oM 
in  name ;  the  sheriffs,  ealdomian,  and  bishops 
are  named  by  the  king ;  if  he  be  a  pious  oae, 
the  bishops  are  chosen  by  him  with  reepect  to 
the  consent  of  the  diocesan  clergy  ;  if  he  be  a 
peremi>to]y  one,  they  are  appointed  \n  Im 
oetennined  viU.    But  tiie  powers  tA  Jegis- 
lation  and  taxation  are  nerer  lost,  nw  don 
the  king  execute  judgment  without  a  eooit 
which  is  in  name  and  in  reality-  perhaps  a 
portion  of  the  Witenagemot."     It  may  abu 
be  added  that  the  power  of  election  tended 
to  become  formal,  and  that  the  power  uf 
deposition  was  very  seldom  exercised.  AAei 
the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  the  crown  iv- 
mained  in  the  West  Saxon   family,  and 
ordinarily  went  by  hereditary  descent,  tfaovgi 
in  all  cases  a  formal  election  was  made,  and 
though  in  several  cases  an  uncle  of  fuil 
was  preferred  to  the  infant  son  of  the  deceaxd 
sovereign.    The  elevation  of  Canute  to  the 
throne  is  an  exception,  but  his  title  tested 
rathor  on  ccmquest  than  on   electioii,  so 
that  the  election  of  Harold   II.  rawiM 
the  sole  instance  of  the  Witan  freely  electiag 
a  king  outeide  the  roj'al  house.    Of  d(>paa- 
tion,  tiiere  is  likewise  but  a  solitary  instance 
after  Egbert,  that  of  Ethelred  II.  in  1013. 
The  analogy  sevn  by  some  historians  of  the 
past  and  jffesent  centuries   betveau  the 
Witena^emot  and  the  House  of  O^mmons  is 
misleadmg.    There  is  little  resemblance  be- 
tween an  elective  and  representative  chamber, 
and  a  council  of  magnates  and  royal  offiooa 

StnbU,  Ccmff.    Htal.,    chi^.    vi. ;  Owt; 
V«nealhm9«rMM ;  Keutble,  Tfca  Sommm  m 
land ;  Froenuui,  V«nnan  Con^iusf.  voL  L.  sfi— 
dix  Q;  Waits,  i>nitach«-Krrfiu*Mit9«  giwfcutfi; 
Sclunid,  0«MtM  i(«r  JnMUaehMM. 

[a  J.  L.] 

Wolfe,  Gbneraz,  Jambs  (i.  1726,  A  1759), 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Detting^ 
(1742),  Fcmtenoy  (1746).  and  Lawfeldt  (1747). 
Ha  firat  attracted  Pitt's  notice  in  1757,  whai 
a  combined  military  and  iwval  expedition  was 
despatched  against  Bochefort  under  Admiral 
Hawke  and  (ieneral  Mordaunt.  In  1768  be 
served  under  General  Amherst  at  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  1759 
Pitt  entrusted  him  with  the  attack  <m  Qu^>ec. 
This  was  to  bea  combined  movement,  but  the 
combination  failed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
plan  was  too  extensi%-e.  Wolfe,  with  8,000  men, 
embarked  in  Admiral  Saunden's  equadnm,  and 
readked  the  Iile  of  Orleans  in  the  St.  Lawzencs. 
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Bapeated  attempts  were  made  to  induce  Mont- 
c^m,  the  Frencb  commander,  to  leave  the 
lines  ol  Beaafc»t,  but  without  racooBa.  Find- 
ing that  nothing  could  be  effected  from  the 
Isle  of  Orleans,  Wolfe  moved  the  army  above 
Quebec,  but  Montcalm  refused  to  move,  and 
Wolfe  waa  in  despair.  At  length  it  occurred 
to  him  to  surprise  the  heights  of  Abraham. 
Collecting  boats,  he  crossed  the  river,  climbed 
tho  heights  with  great  difficulty,  and  vhm 
morning  came  was  in  positioa  oppomte  the 
French.  Montcalm  was  forced  to  cross  the 
St.  Charles,  and  offer  battle.  The  English 
gained  a  complete  Victory.  Wolfe  fell,  but 
before  he  died  he  knew  tliat  he  bad  won  the 
day.  [QuBBSc.] 

Wc^My,  Thohas,  Archbishop  of  York 
(i.  1471,  a.  1530),  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Ipswich  butcher.  Educated  at  Magdalen 
Colle^,  he  obtained  his  degrt^  when  barely 
fifteen ;  and,  as  a  consequonce,  became  fami- 
liarly known  among  his  university  associates 
as  tiie  "  Boy  Bachelor.*'  In  virtue  of  this 
early  proficiency  Wolsey  soon  succeeded  to  a 
Magdalen  fellowship,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  master  of  the  school  attached 
to  his  college.  Among  his  pupils  at  this 
school  were  ihe  sons  of  tiie  Marquis  of  Dorset, 
WHO  presented  Wolsey,  in  Oct.,  1600,  to  the 
living  of  Lymiogton,  in  Somersetshire.  Here 
Wolsey  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  played 
■0  unbecoming  a  port  in  his  pariah  revelries 
as  to  bring  upon  himself  the  degradaUon  of 
the  stocks,  and  to  have  been  compelled  to 
abandon  hia  living.  By  this  time,  however, 
he  had  made  many  influential  friends,  and 
through  the  interest  of  some  of  these  he  ob- 
tained the  poet  of  secretary  and  domestic 
chaplain  to  Hrary  Deane,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  whic^  he  contUiued  to  hold  till 
the  death  of  the  primate  in  lfi03,  when  he 
secured  an  appointment  in  the  chaplaincy  at 
Calais.  The  strong  common  sense  Wolsey 
displayed  in  the  dischaigeof  his  duties  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to 
the  king.  Wolsey  soon  secured  the  notice 
and  friendship  of  Bishop  Fox,  the  Lord  Privy 
Seat,  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Royal  Household.  He  was  thus  speedily 
selected  for  the  transaction  of  Henry's  more 
confidential  business ;  and  so  highly  appre- 
ciated were  his  diplomatic  services  at  the 
courts  of  Germany  and  Scotland,  that  the 
kin;,  some  two  months  before  his  death,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  deanery  of  Lincoln 
(1509).  While,  however,  Wolsoy's  tact  and 
energy  were  a  strong  recommendation  of  him 
to  akeen  ju^e  of  men  like  Henry  VIL,  his  wit, 
gay  humour,  and  varied  personal  accomplish- 
ments made  him  the  indispensable  companion 
of  that  monarch's  successor ;  and  his  upward 
prt^ltresa  under  Henry  VITI.  was  rapid  and 
brilUfuit.  Soon  occupying  the  position  of 
almoner  to  the  king,  and  of  a  royal  councillor, 
Wolsey  zeoeived  in  quick  Mtocessiou  ths 


living  of  Torringt<m,  in  Devon,  the  r^istrar- 
ship  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  Windsor 
canonry,  and  the  important  deane^  of  York. 
Accompanying  Henry  to  France  in  1613,  he 
was  appointed  by  him  to  t^e  see  Tonmay, 
which  the  fortune  of  war  had  tempfnarily 
placed  in  English  hands :  and  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  purely  nominal  character  of  this 
last  preferment,  Wolsey  was  promoted  in  Feb., 
1514,  to  the  biaht^c  trf  Lincoln,  whence  he 
was  toanslaled,  before  the  exmration  cS  the 
year,  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  In  the 
following  year  (IfilS)  bis  English  dignities 
were  crowned  by  the  reception  of  a  cat^nal's 
hat  from  Pope  Leo  X.,  with  the  title  of  St. 
Cecilia,  an  honour  which  waa  quickly  suc- 
ceeded hy  a  commission  from  the  pontiff  as 
L^atufl  a  latert.  About  this  time,  too,  his 
revenues  from  varioiu  sources  were  still 
further  increased  by  the  gift  from  the  king 
of  the  administration  of  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  the  temporalities  of  the  wealthy 
abbey  of  8t.  Albans  ;  and  by  the  enjoyment, 
one  after  the  other,  of  the  bishoprics  of  Dur- 
ham and  Winchester.  Wolsey's  position  at 
Henry's  court  was  now  not  only  one  al 
enormous  emolument,  but  (me  that  carried 
with  it  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
more  extensive  than  had  ever  previonaly 
been  wielded  by  a  minister  of  tne  crown. 
For  several  years,  indeed,  he  directed  the 
forei^  policy  of  his  country,  lading  the 
Engbrit  support  to  France  and  Germany 
altmtately,  according  as  it  seemed  to  suit  tlie 
varying  necessities  of  his  own  personal 
interests,  while  his  supremacy  in  all  that 
related  to  the  domestic  government  of  the 
kingdom  was  only  nominally  subordinate  to 
that  of  Henry  himself.  Difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, however,  as  was  the  commanding 
position  to  which  he  had  attained  with  such 
unexampled  rapidity,  Wolsey  succeeded  in 
hclding  hia  place  in  the  king's  favour  for  some 
considerable  time,  and  his  good  fortune  in 
this  respect  was  due  not  only  to  the  watchful 
tact  with  which  he  on  all  occasions  conducted 
himself  in  his  dealings  with  Henry,  but  also 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  primary  object  of 
hia  ambition,  viz.,  the  reformation  and  aggran- 
disement of  the  English  Church,  was  one  for 
which,  in  the  early  period  of  hia  reign  at 
least,  the  king  had  felt  a  considerable  degree 
of  sympathy.  While  he  impressed  the  popular 
mind  with  the  pre-eminent  state  and  magni- 
ficence of  a  Church  dignitary,  by  the  every- 
day pomp  of  his  household  arnmgementa,  and 
by  his  gorgeous  prepnrations  for  the  reception 
of  his  cwlinal's  hat,  he  caideavonred  to 
awaken  a  more  permanent  respect  for  the 
clergy  as  a  body  by  instituting  a  series  of 
grcatiy-needed  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Con- 
spicuous among  his  measures  iar  puiging  the 
Church  of  some  of  the  more  oying  abnses 
into  which  she  had  bllen  latterly  was  the 
suppression  of  several  of  the  smaller  monas- 
teriee,  and  the  devotion  of  the  funds  thus 
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obtdned  to  the  establifibment  of  Cardinal's 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  at  Oxford,  and 
of  a  new  grammar  school  at  Ipswich,  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  sort  of  preparatoiy 
institution  for  the  university.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  raise  the  social  status  of  the 
Church,  and  to  make  her  ordained  servants 
an  example  to  the  country  of  sound  learning 
and  morality  of  life,  Wolsey  -was  cotnpeUed  to 
make  the  utmcwt  use  of  the  power  at  his 
command.  It  was  his  zeal  in  this  matter 
that  led  him  to  hazard  a  breach  of  the  Statute 
of  Prismunire  by  accepting  the  appointment 
of  papal  legate  from  Leo  X.,  for  ezperieaoe 
speedily  taught  him  that  the  authority  of 
an  ordjnary  JEngliah  prelate  was  quite  in- 
sufficient to  act  with  any  effect  against  the 
monasteries  and  other  stronghoklB  of  eocle- 
siaatical  corruption. 

Rapid  beyond  all  comparison  as  had  been 
Wolsey's  rise  to  the  position  of  the  moat 
faftimnfial  sobject  in  Europe,  his  fall  was 
fully  as  sudden  and  conspicuous.  By  the 
indeciaioa  be  exhibited  in  the  matter  of 
Henrv's  divorce,  he  not  only  lost  the  king's 
confidence,  but  excited  against  himself  the 
disappointed  fury  of  Aone  Boleyn.  His 
enemies,  who  were  many  and  powerful,  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortunes, 
and  to  revive  popular  indignation  against  him 
on  account  of  his  oppressive  taxation  and  his 
arbitrary  system  of  government.  Prosecuted 
in  1529  under  the  Statute  of  Praemunire,  he 
had  to  resign  the  Great  Seal  and  retire  to  his 
see  of  'Winchester.  This  evidence,  however, 
of  his  lost  influence,  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  jealous  vengeance  of  bis  political 
rivals;  and,  though  he  received  several  bind 
masBages  from  the  king.  Ids  troubles  -were 
speedily  augmented  by  nis  impeachment  in 
the  House  of  Xicurds.  The  faiutful  devotion 
of  Wolsey's  servant,  Thomas  Cromwell,  and 
some  lingering  remnant  of  regard  in  Henry's 
heart  for  the  once  powerful  cardinal,  caused 
tibfi  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire  was 
allowed  to  have  its  full  course,  and  all 
"Wolsey's  property  was  declared  forfeited  to 
l^e  crown.  The  fallen  minister  was  allowed 
subsequently  to  withdraw  to  his  diocese  of 
YoriE ;  but  as  the  populari^  he  had  begun 
to  acquire  there  by  his  courtesy  and  hosja- 
tality  awakened  the  feare  of  his  sooceasors  in 
court  favour,  he  was  again  arrested  in  1530 
on  a  chai^  of  high  treason.  His  health  had 
greatly  suffered  in  the  anxieties  accompanying 
his  terrible  reverse  of  fortune,  and  he  was 
allowed  in  consequence  to  travel  towards 
London  by  a  succession  of  easy  journeys. 
Aftar  a  fortnight's  stay  at  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Kirewsbury,  a  violent  dysentery 
by  which  he  was  attacked  so  reduced  his 
strength  that,  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leicester,  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  offered  him  at  the  monastery 
there.   He  reached  the  monastery  on  Kov. 


26, 1S30,  and  died  within  thne  dsn  of  Ui 
arrival,  on  Nov.  29,  1530.  He  was  ouxied  in 
the  abbey  precincts,  but  no  monainant  oana 
his  remains  there.  [Hrnry  VIII. ;  C^OH' 
VBLL ;  Cbakhui  ;  Anns  Boutm.} 

The  Slot*  Pmra  ol  Hmrr  TUX.,  wttfe  lb: 
J.  8.  Brewsr's  iuvsluRbla  lutrodnotKMi^  ^ 
th«  tnllMt  UrtOCT  of  W<dMtr'a  adminlstntiea 
and  periius  the  fidiest  astimate  of  hie  ohme- 
tw.  The  iu«toriszM  of  the  drteenth  omtMtj. 
Hall.  Holinahed,  ud  Qnifton.  u«  of  littte  ml 
v&lue  for  Wolaer. 

Wood,  Sm  AnDKSw,  of  lATgs,  was  the 
first  great  naval  officer  Scotland  posaeseeil. 
On  Qi»  murder  of  Jamee  III.  he  dedared 
for  his  son  aminit  the  cxnmcU.  In  1490  hs 
captured  five  JBnglish  veaeels  with  only  two 
of  his  own ;  and  subsequently  took  the  thm 
diips  which  had  been  sent  under  the  com- 
mand of  Stephen  Ball  to  aveoge  the  insult. 

Wood,  Anthokt  {b.  I6S2,  d.  169S},  vai 
an  antiquarian  of  greet  research  and  industiy. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Ozfcsd, 
and  toc^  his  B.A.  degree  in  1662.  In  1674 
be  published  his  HiHory  mtd  AntiquUim  ^ 
Oxford,  the  copjjnright  of  which  waa  pardiased 
by  the  university,  a  work  which  waa  sobse* 
queutly  continned  byOutch  in  1780.  Ial69I 
appeared  the  Atkma  Oxonieniet :  mm  «w( 
HUtory  of  all  the  Writen  and  BUhef»  ttka 
have  had  tktir  Education  in  tk*  tTmivernty  •f 
Oxford  from  mO  to  ItS9S,  to  tchieA  art  added 
th4  Fottiy  or  Atmalt  oftkt  $aid  Vnivertitj/.  An 
attack  on  Lend  Clarendon,  contained  in  this 
work,  procured  for  its  anthcv  expulaioo  fron 
the  umversity,  and  he  waa  afterwards  en* 
broiled  in  disputes  with  Bishop  Buntet. 

B.  BawUnsos,  1^*  of  AnOumf  Wood.  (BtiM*! 
edition  of  the  Atlitna  Is  the  bwt). 

Wood&lL  WiLLiAH,  a  printo-,  was  tried 
in  1 7  70  for  publishing  Jonios's  "  Letter  to  tba 
King."  The  right  of  the  jury  to  judge  of  the 
criminality  of  the  libel  havii^  oeen  denied 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  they  found  the  prisonff 
guilty  of  *'  printing  and  publishing  only." 
Lord  Mansfield  was  severely  taken  to  task 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  his  arbitrair  con- 
duct, but  the  question  was  not  aettlea  until 
twenty  years  after,  by  Fox's  Libel  Act. 
Statt  TViali,  vol.  xx. 

Wood's  Kalf^^oo.  There  waa  no 
mint  in  Ireland  in  1722,  and  there  hong  a 
want  of  small  coin,  and  a  ^reat  deal  of  base 
money  dating  from  the  times  of  Eliabeth 
and  James  L,  a  patent  for  coining  copper 
money  was  granted  to  the  royal  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal,  and  by  her  sold  to  Wood, 
an  English  ironmonger.  He  waa  to  be 
allowed  to  coin  £108,000  worth  of  halQience 
and  farthings,  a  pound  of  copper  to  he  coined 
into  thirty  pence,  for  Ireland.  In  England 
twenty-three  pence  only  were  coined  {nm 
one  pound,  but  as  the  cost  of  transport  and 
an  import  duty  had  to  be  considered,  the  dif- 
ference was  not  really  unreaaonaUe.  The 
gains  Wood  would  make  wen  calculated  at 
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£4,000,  and  no  doaU  the  amoont  of  copper  to 
be  put  in  drcnlation  ma  exceaive,  siace 
about  £16,000  worth  would  have  been  enough. 
The  excdtement  in  Ireland,  however,  was  oat 
of  all  |ffOportioa  to  the  real  importance  of 
the  matt^.  Hie  Irish  House  of  Commons 
absurdly  enough  pretending  that  Ireland 
would  loaa  £160  on  tvtay  100  Iba.  of  eopper 
coined ;  it  was  alto  intimated  that  the  coin 
as  actually  iasaed  waa  debased.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  however*  examined  it  and  found  it 
fully  as  good  as  waa  required.  In  1723  the 
aom  to  be  coined  was  roduced,  but  in  1724 
Swift's  Drapm't  Lttteri  appeared,  and  all 
Ireland,  including  even  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Arcfabiahop  of  Dublin,  was  tmanimoos  in 
Tefoainff  Uie  new  halfpence.  Carteret  came 
over  and  attempted  to  proeeeute  the ' '  Drapier,** 
but  the  grand  jury  not  only  ignored  the 
indictment,  but  prearated  all  peraona  who 
had  accepted  the  new  coin.  At  last  in  172d 
Walpole  gave  in  to  the  clamour  raised  in 
Irelaod,  Hte  patent  was  revoked,  and  the 
Irish  Parliament  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  king.  Wood  got  3,000  guineas  for  ei^ht 
yeara  as  compensation  fnm  toe  Irish  Fenston 
ust,  but  under  a  fedse  name. 

Bwilt.Srq'wt'iMtmf  Lsokr,  HW.     Am. f 

£«adm^i^tHie(Miioa«aInbNUt;  Con.  nt- 

pob;  Cralk,£tfli(/ntVfc 

Woodstw^  Tm  Aflun  or  (1184),  waa 
the  great  code  regolationa  rating  to  the 
royal  forests,  issued  by  Henry  II.  It  was 
aubeequently  considerabW  mo<Ufled  by  Magna 
Charta,  and  Henry  Ill.'a  Charter  of  the 
Forest.  The  Assize  of  Woodstock  is  the 
first  formal  Act  relating  to  the  forests  that  ia 
in  existence.  The  Act  was  somewhat  leas 
severe  than  the  legislation  on  the  aubject 
under  William  the  Conqueror  and  Henry  I. 
But  the  punishment  for  breachee  of  this  law 
were  heavy,  and  it  was  carried  out  with 
burdensome  rigour.  "  And  this,"  says  Dr. 
Stubbs,  "  is  altogether  the  part  id  his 
[Henir's]  legislation  that  savours  most 
strongly  of  granny."  The  Assise  carefully 
preserves  the  game  and  wood  of  the  forest, 
orders  a  jury  of  twelve  men  in  eadi  fraeit 
county  to  be  chosen  for  the  custody  of  vert 
and  venison,  and  requires  every  person  of 
twelve  years  and  upv^uds  living  within  the 
bounds  of  the  forests  to  take  the  oath  of 
peace.  Death  was  to  be  tiu  penalty  for  a 
third  infraction  the  forest  laws. JTurther  in- 
AmnatiMi  given  onder  Absizb  op  WooDarooc.] 
The  Auisa  is  Rivra  in  Btnbba,  Sil«et  Chart«n. 

WoodvillOr  Lord  Edwabd,  waa  a  brother 
of  Edward  IV.'a  wife,  and  consequently  uncle 
to  the  queen  of  Het^ry  VU.  He  obtained  a 
temporary  notraiefy  in  the  reign  of  this  latter 
Okonarch  by  hia  expedition  at  the  head  of  400 
men  to  ai^  the  Duke  of  Britanny  in  1488, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  positive  orders 
agamat  the  deepatcb  from  En^and  of  any 
expeditioa  with  such  an  ol^eet    Beaidea  ex- 


citing conaidarable  indignation  in  Fiance,  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  5t  Lord  WcodviUe  had 
the  effect  of  forcing  Henry  to  adopt  a  detinite 
position  with  rc^ud  to  the  dispute  between 
Ftuice  and  Britanny.  The  news  of  the 
French  victory  at  St.  Anbin  (July  28,  1488), 
and  of  the  <£»tfa  ol  Lord  Woodville,  vnth 
the  almost  total  daitniGtion  ttf  the  small 
English  force  which  he  commanded,  raised 
public  feeling  in  England  to  an  extent  which 
Henry  could  no  Imger  afford  to  ignore ;  and, 
although  there  continued  to  be  a  secret 
arrangement  with  Charles  VIII.  <m  the 
subject,  a  eiui^y  of  troops  was  at  once  sent 
to  the  aidoz  Bntanny.  At  iha  time  of  the 
ill-staiiBd  expedition  which  ended  in  defeat 
and  daag^ter  at  St.  Anbin,  Lord  Woodville 
was  GovOTDor  (rf  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

WOOdvillOto    EUZABBTH.  [EUUBBTK 

WooDvnxB.] 

Worooatov.  Ftomci  of.  [Flobbhcb 
or  WoEcmsR.] 

Woroostar,  Johh  Tiftoft,  Eabl  or 
{d.  1470],  was  a  strong  Yorkist  partisan.  He 
held  the  office  of  Treasurer  in  1452,  and  early 
in  Edward  IV.'s  reign  was  made  Constable, 
and  rendered  himself  odious  by  his  cruelties. 
He  was  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1467,  and 
held  other  important  offices.  In  1470,  on  the 
restoration  of  Henry  TI.,  he  waa  captured, 
and  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill.  He  was  illus- 
trious for  his  learning  and  his  patronage  of 
learned  men ;  he  translated  many  works  into 
English,  and  spent  a  great  part  m  his  life  in 
travel  and  study. 

WoroOStor.  Thokas  Pikct,  Earl  or 
(rf.  1403),  waa  the  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Northumbwland,  and  served 
with  distinctum  in  the  French  wars.  He 
afterwards  become  Steward  of  the  Household 
to  Bichaid  11.,  who  created  him  Earl  of  Wor> 
cester.  He  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster,  but 
in  1403  took  part  in  his  brother'a  rebellion 
against  him.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbun-,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheade-d  two  days  after. 

WoTOaster,  Williaii  op  {i.  eirea  1480), 
a  T^ysiciao,  wrote  the  .iIhim/s  «^  England  from 
lSt4  to  1468,  which  were  anbeequently  con- 
tinued 1^  another  hand  to  1491.  It  has  been 
published  hy  Hearoe. 

WoTOaster,  Thb  Battlb  or  (Sept  8, 
1661],  waa  fought  between  the  Scottish  and 
Fftrliamentarians  during  the  nnaacoeeafol 
expedition  of  Charles  II.  to  England  previous 
to  the  Restoration.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar 
and  the  capture  of  Edinburgh  by  Cromwell, 
Cbarlee  made  a  sudden  movement  soothwaidit 
in  January-,  tuning  to  cut  off  a  poitiom  of 
the  English  army,  which  lay  eonth  of  the 
Forth.  CromweU  thereupon  reoved  north- 
wards towards  r^rth,  and  so  left  open  the 
way  to  England.  The  kingpromptly  hastened 
acroas  the  fnmtier,  and  ndvanced  n^dly  to 
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Worcester,  whiuh  he  entered  on  Aug.  22. 
^ere  he  lay  inactively,  and  allowed  Crom- 
well to  overtake  him.  The  Parliamentary 
army  attacked  in  two  divisions,  connected  by 
a  bridge  of  boats,  Fleetwood  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  Severn,  Cromwell  marching  on 
the  east  bank  upon  the  town  itself.  Cbarles 
first  .Uacked  Cromvell,  but  without  success, 
and  be  was  driven  back  into  the  town,  where 
the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  met,  and  drove 
the  Royalists  through  the  streets.  They 
made  no  attempt  to  rally,  and  the  war  soon 
came  to  an  end. 

Worcester,  The  City  akd  Borough  op, 
has,  perhaps,  had  a  more  disturbed  history 
than  any  town  in  England.  From  894,  when 
it  was  fumost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Danes, 
its  annttU  present  a  long  series  of  sieges, 
buinings,  and  captures.  Kebuilt  by  Ethelred, 
it  was  retaken  by  Hardicanute  in  1041.  In 
1074  it  was  occupied  by  the  barons  of  Here- 
ford, and  a  conspiracy  against  William 
crushed.  The  cathedral,  founded  by  Bishop 
Oswald  in  983  on  the  ruins  of  a  previous 
building,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
built by  Bishop  WuUtan  m  1084,  but  again 
suffered  twice  from  fire,  and  was  repaired 
and  reconsecrated  in  1280.  During  the 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign  Worcester  was 
plundered  by  the  Empress,  and  besieged  by 
the  king,  and  again  by  his  son,  Eustace. 
Hugh  M  Mortimer  held  the  castle  against 
Henry  IL  in  1157.  A  council  was  held  tiiere 
in  1240.  In  Henry  III.*8  reign  it  became  a 
stronghold  of  the  baronial  party,  the  king 
being  taken  there  after  the  battle  of  Lewes. 
Worcester  was  plundered  in  1401  by  Owen 
Glendower,  who  held  it  until  driven  off  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1642  it  was  taken  by  Prince 
Rnpm,  bat  was  recovered  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarians under  Colonel  Fiennee  in  the  same 
year,  lastly,  Charles  IL  was  defeated  there 
m  Sept.,  1651. 

Qreen,  Jxtl^ttUin      Woremtw;  Kaah,  Wor- 
os^«r«htr«. 

Worms,  The  Thkaty  of  (Sept.  17,  1743), 
was  signed  by  England,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia. After  the  battle  of  Settin^en  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  negotiations 
for  peace  were  set  on  foot,  bat  wore  abruptly 
broken  off  owing  to  the  desire  of  England  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  France.  Accordingly 
the  treaty  was  signed  at  Worms  on  Sept.  13. 
It  was  negotiated  by  Carteret  without  re- 
ference to  the  ministers  at  home,  and  they 
accordingly  refused  to  ratify  a  separate  and 
secret  convention  bv  which  Maria  Theresa 
was  to  be  sapplied  with  a  subsidy  of  £300,000 
a  year  as  long  as  "  the  necessity  of  her  affairs 
shall  require."  The  treaty  agreed  to  assure 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  the  European 
balance ;  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  to  have  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  £200,000  from  England, 
the  cession  tn  the  yigevanese  from  Austria, 


and  the  command  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  on 
condition  that  he  should  bring  to  the  fiekl 
an  army  of  45,000,  and  rtmounce  his  preten- 
sions to  the  Milanese.  This  alliance  was  met 
by  the  League  of  Frankfurt,  of  which  the 
moet  impoitent  mmtbtaa  ware  France  and 
Fluasia. 

KMsh  snd  ScboeU,  TrailM  dc  Paue ;  AmMli, 
Maria  Tktrtaia. 

Wotton,  Br.  N1CU01.A.S  {b.  1497,  d.  1566), 
was  employed  by  Thomas  Cromwell  (1537J  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  Henry  Vin.  and 
Anne  of  Cleves.    Made  Dean  of  Canterbury 
and  York  b^  Henry,  who  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abikties,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
tiounctl  of  executors  appointed  by  the  king's 
will,  and  subsequently  became  a  trusted  ser- 
vant of  Mary,  for  whom  he  dieoovered  the 
plot  of  Sir  Hemy  Dudley  (165G).     In  the 
same  year  he  laid  bare  a  conspiracy  to  seixe 
Calais,  and  averted  the  danger  for  the  mc»nent. 
In  1558  he  was  one  of  tho  English  representa- 
tives in  the  discusaon  of  a  proposed  peace 
with  France,  which  took  pla(%  at  Cercusp 
and  in  the  following  year  was  present  at  the 
negotiations  at  Cambray,  whUe  in  1565  he 
was  sent  to  Bruges  to  dWuse  the  subject  of 
the  suppression  of  English  pirates  who 
alleged  to  be  doing  great  damage  to  the 
Spanish  shipping.   Dr.  Wotton  was  ofiend 
the  primacy  in  1569  before  the  appmntamt 
of  Archbishop  Parker,  but  refused  it,  knowing 
that  he  was  no  theologian,  and  that  "more 
than  administrative  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  was  at  this  time  required  in  the 
primate." 

Lloyd,  Wortiim:  Tytler,  fiij.  itMUr  W.  Yl. 

Wray»  Sir  Christophbk  (d.  1592),  one  of 
the  favourite  judges  of  Queen  Elisab^h,  was 
an  active  member  of  I^liammt  daring  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  up  to  1571,  when  be  was 
chosen  Speaker.  In  1572  be  was  made  a 
judge,  and  two  years  later  became  Chief  Jns- 
tice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  at  the  trial  of  Secretary  Davison. 
Sir  Edward  Coke  calls  him  "a  most  reverend 
judge,  of  profound  and  judioal  Imowledge, 
accompanied  with  a  ready  and  singular  c^ia- 
city,  grave  and  sensible  elocution,  and  con- 
tinual and  admirable  patience." 
FoBB,  JuAq's  of  BuyUmA. 

Wright,  Sm  Natuah  (4.  1653,  d.  1721). 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1677.  He  <^"f^  at 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops.  In  1697  be 
was  created  King's  Sei^eant.  On  the  dis- 
missal of  Somers,  he  was  appointed  Lotd 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  In  1702  we  find 
him  addressing  the  commission  which  hsd 
been  appointed  to  frame  the  union  with  Scot- 
land. He  rendered  himself  objectionaUe  by 
his  partisanship  of  the  Church.  He  was 
restricted  to  ralence  in  the  Upper  Hoose. 
where  he  perfonnod  the  duties  <n  a  Speaker. 
ttse  want  of  a  peoagew  We  find  him  aecosed 
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of  leaving  out,  in  his  list  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  all  who  were  not  of  Tory  jtolitiGS. 
He  was  removed  in  1706.  Mr.  Wyon  says 
of  him  that  *'hii  legal  acquirsmentB  were 
below  the  requisite  etaodard,  and  his  cha- 
racter for  meanness  and  avarice  ill-qualified 
him  to  preside  over  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  kingdom."   [Soubrs  ;  Cowpek.] 

Burnet,  Hiri.  of  Ma  Own  Tiwu ;  Wjon,  Beign 
of  (jwen  AriM. 

Wrightt  William,  a  doctor  of  law,  who 
flonriidied  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  and 
ia  famous  as  being  Henry's  first  envoy 
to  Home  reapecting  hia  projected  divorce 
from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Wright's  mis- 
sion was  entirely  without  any  tangible 
results,  and  the  facts  that  (1)  Clement  VII. 
was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the  fajuids  of 
Chnrlea  v.,  and  (2)  that  Hmry's  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  the  divorce  had  not  reached  the 
deiaded  stage  thev  attained  a  little  later, 
naturally  prevented  Wright  from  doing  much 
more  than  preparing  the  papal  mind  for  a 
fovourable  reception  of  Henry's  wishes. 

WxitiL  FAXLiAHBirrABT,  are  addmied  to 
the  sheriff  of  a  coonty  directing  him  to  cause 
to  be  elected  a  member  or  members  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  case  of  a  general 
election  or  vacancy.  They  issue  upon 
the  wairant  of  the  I^ord  Chancellor,  or, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  House,  upon  the 
warrant  of  the  8p«iker.  The  first  in- 
Rtsnoe  of  a  writ  of  summons  in  their  later 
form  is  in  1213,  when  the  king  directed  that 
four  discreet  men  should  be  returned  from 
each  shire  ad  loquendum  nobUcum  de  tugoliit 
regni  nottri,  and  at  the  same  date  four  men 
and  the  reeve  were  summoned  from  the 
township  or  demesne.  It  was  not  until  the 
end  oi  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  tiiat  Parlia- 
ment assumed  its  final  form,  and  that  the 
possibility  of  the  merchants  and  lawj^rs  being 
summoned  as  separate  sub-estatee  ceased. 
Of  the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  writs  of 
summons  were  addressed  in  the  times  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  to  a  certain  select 
number  of  hereditary  barons,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  prelates,  formed,  by  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  ^e  House 
of  Lords.  The  form  of  the  early  Parlia- 
mentary writs  illustrates  very  clearly  the 
different  functions  of  the  three  estates.  The 
magnates  are  usually  siunmoned  ad  trae- 
tandum;  the  Commons,  ad  contulmdum 
eoiuentieniumy  tiiat  is,  the  latter  body  are 
r^iarded  as  tuving  inferior  powers.  Prelates 
were  summoned  de  fide  et  diUctione ;  lords 
temporal,  de  fide  ei  komaifio  or  de  komagio 
et  ligeaniia.  Writs  of  aommons  to  the  Com- 
mons are  important  in  the  qualifications 
introduced,  wmch  vary  from  the  formula  "  de 
Oieretimihu*  et  legaiioifbtiu "  of  1276  to  the 
qoalificaHon  tliat  members  should  be  "  gladiii 
mitoe,"  or  belted  knights,  introdnoed  in 
1340.   Later  changes  d^end  upon  the  deo- 
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tion  Acts  in  force  at  different  periods,  such 
as  those  imposing  a  property  qualification  on 
electors,  and  directing  the  methods  of  election. 
Stnfebs,  Const.  SM.,  eba.  zv.  and  n.  For 
■peoJnKBa  of  FsriiamentuT  writs,  Me  Stnbbs, 
StUet  Chcrlar*,  and  Falgimve,  ParlioiiMHtanr 
WtiUs  see  alao  Haf ,  f  srltammtorir  PtocHm. 

Wroth,  8m  Thomas,  was  sent  to  Ireland 
(1564)  as  a  special  commissioner,  in  con- 
jimction  with  Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  to  in- 
quire into  the  complaints  which  hod  been 
made  against  the  English  army.  He  had 
previondy  been  employed  on  diplomatic  mis- 
sions in  Germany,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  Edward  VI.'s  "  device "  for 
altering  the  succession  in  &vour  of  lady 
Jane  Grey.  v 

Wrothaan  Heat]l,THE  Battlb  of  (Jan., 
ISA4),  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kentish 
insurgents  under  Sir  Henry  Isley  bv  Ix>rd 
Abergavenny.  Wrotham  is  a  small  town 
near  Sevenoaks  in  Kent. 

Wnlf  holm.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(823—942),  was  translated  from  Wells.  His 
efiacapKte  saw  de  commencement  of  the 
movement  in  &Tonr  of  monasticism  and  rigid 
celitttcy,  which  was  to  agitate  the  Church  in 
the  reigns  of  his  immediate  successors. 

William  of  Ualmeabtiry ;  Hook,  AreKbUhojm. 

WnlfhSM  (668 — 076),  King  of  Mfrcia, 
was  the  son  of  Penda  and  brother  of  Peada. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  Oswiu  of  North- 
umbria  assumed  the  government  of  Mercia, 
but  in  669  the  Northumbrian  yoke  was 
shaken  off  and  Wulfhere  proclaimed  king. 
He  was  successful  in  his  wars  agniiist  Weesex, 
and  having  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
granted  it  to  EthelwaJd  of  Sussex.  He 
carried  on  Ow  work  of  conversion  begun 
by  Peada,  oud  founded  the  bishopric  of 
Lachfield.  One  of  his  dangbtors  was  St. 
Wetbui^. 

Bede,  Bedei.  Hiat. ;  Hook,  AreMiOupt. 

Wnlfted,  Archbishop  of  CanterbuTy 
(805—832),  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  Ethel- 
hard.  "  He  was,"  says  Dean  Hook,  "a  good, 
easy,  prudent  man ;  equally  intent  on  serving 
his  own  family  and  on  improving  the  property 
and  estates  of  the  chapter  and  the  see."  And 
this  ia  all  t^t  can  be  said  of  him,  for  though 
he  held  the  archlnshopric  for  more  than 
twenty-six  years,  he  did  nothing  worthy  of 
record. 

Homes  of  irorosstar ;  Hook,  ArMUh«p*- 

Wvatt,  Bnt  Thomas  {d.  April  11,  1654), 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  poet. 
In  Jan.,  1564,  be  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  rebelli<m  against  Mary,  though  he 
is  said  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  wiUi  the 
origin  of  the  plot  The  insorreotion  which 
was  caused  by  national  discontent  at  the  con- 
templated marriage  of  Mary  wiUi  Philip  of 
Spam,  had  for  its  object  the  deposition  of  the 
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queen  in  {avoiir  of  the  Frinceafl  Elizabeth 
and  Gourtenay,  £arl  of  Devon.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  rais- 
ing Kent,  and  so  well  did  he  perform  his 
miaaion,  that  Kent  was  the  only  part  of  the 
QOontry  wfane  the  rebellion  awamed  at  all 
formidable  dimensiona.  "  He  excited,"  aaya 
Mr.  Lingard,  "  the  applause  of  Mb  very  ad- 
veraariea  by  the  secrecy  and  address  with 
which  he  organised  the  rising,  and  by  the 
spirit  and  perseverance  with  which  he  con- 
ducted the  enterprise,"  A  delay,  however, 
in  taking  poasesaiDn  of  London,  proved  fatal 
to  Wyatt's  success;  and  after  a  sharp  en- 
gagement he  foond  himself  compelled  to  flor- 
render  at  Templtf  Bar  to  9ir  Maurice  Burke- 
ley.  After  his  capture  he  implicated  Cour- 
tenay  by  his  confessions;  but  though 
every  endeavour  was  made  to  extort  from 
him  a  full  revelation,  ho  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  buy  hia  life  at  the  price  of  an  accu- 
Bation  at  the  Princess  Elixabethi  which  was 
what  her  enemies,  with  Bishop  Gardiner  at 
their  head,  were  labouring  to  obtain';  and  at 
the  last  moment  retracted  what  he  had  laid 
concerning  Courtenay'a  guilt. 

Stow,  Jnnoli;  Noaillee,  AmbattadM  m  jtngl*. 

tatr« ;  Lingard,  Hiit,  <^f  Eng. ;  Fronde,  Hiet.  of 

Eng. 

Wydiffe,  John,  waa  bom  about  the  year 
1320,  or  a  little  later.  Leland,  the  antiquary, 
names  his  birthplace  aa  Ipreswel,  or  Spa- 
well,  near  Bichmond  in  Yorkshire,  and  states 
that  he  derived  his  origin  from  the  family 
which  held  the  lordship  of  Wydifie-ou-Teea. 
It  was  this  oonnecUon  plainly  that  drew  him 
to  Balliol  CoUege,  Oxford,  which  had  been 
founded  by  John  Balliol,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
on  the  borders  of  Durhiun,  in  the  preceding 
century.  By  an  old  mistake,  Wycliffe  haa 
been  described  as  first  a  commoner  of  Queen's 
College,  and  a  confusion  (aa  it  appears)  with 
a  namesake,  makes  him  fellow  and  Beneachal 
of  Merton.  In  all  probability,  however,  he 
remained  a  member  of  Balliol  until  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  college  some  time  after 
1356j  but  not  later  than  1360.  In  1361  he 
was  matituted  to  the  college  hvingof  Filling- 
ham,  near  Lincoln,  and  shortly  afterwards 
resigned  the  mastership.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  given  up  his  work  as 
a  teacher  in  Oxford,  for  we  find  him  renting 
rooms  at  Queen's  College,  doubtless  with  this 
object,  at  various  dates  between  1363  aod 
1380.  But  in  this  interval — if  we  are  to  ac- 
cept a  view  now  nearly  universally  credited, 
which  rests  indeed  upon  abundant  contem- 

Erary  evidence,  but  which  none  the  less  may 
ve  arisen  from  the  confusion  above  referred 
to  with  the  other  John  Wydiffe,  of  Merton — 
the  future  Reformer  waa  nominated  by  Arch- 
bishop Islip  in  1366,  warden  of  his  founda- 
tion of  Canterbury  Hall,  the  site  of  which 
now  forms  a  portion  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 
WyoUffe  ami  three  fellows,  secular  clergy- 
men, were  a^iointed  in  ibo  place  of  three 


monks  whose  position  in  the  hall  had  be«n  m 
source  of  disturbance ;  but  in  1367  Islip's 
succeasor,  Archbishop  Langham,  himself  a 
monk,  expelled  Wycliffe  and  the  fellows  who 
had  ent^m  with  him,  and  substituted  regular 
clergymen.  Wycliffe  appealed  to  Borne; 
judgment  waa  given  asainst  him  in  1369  and 
published  in  1370,  and  the  sentence  was  en- 
forced by  royal  writ  in  1372.  Hia  living 
of  Fillingh&m  he  exchanged  in  136S  for 
Ludgershall,  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1374 
he  was  presented  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory 
of  Lutterworth,  in  Leicestershiiie^  where  he 
remained  until  his  deatii. 

During  these  years  Wycliffe  had  written 
a  TOiiety   of   echolastic    treatises;  then, 
turning  to  theology,  he  had  devoted  biTi^aulf 
in  particular  to  expanding  and  applying  hia 
theory  of  the  divine  government,  known  to 
us  as  the  doctrine  of  dominion.    He  erected 
a  sort  of  theocratic  feudalism  where  each 
man  "held"  of  Ood,  without  the  inteopod- 
tiim.  of  any  mesne  lord,  and  where  "grace** 
or  "  chari^"  was  the  sole  indispensable  con- 
dition of  tenure.   When  Wycliffe  went  on  to 
explain  that  the  universal  power  claimed  by 
the  Pope  could  only  belong  by  right  to  tlie 
*'  L(»d-in-duef,"  who  had  never  delegated 
his  authority  in  that  sense  to   mm,  it 
was  evident  that  in  tiie  doctrimair*  migbt 
be  found  one  able  to  do  good  service  to 
his  country,  especially  at  a  time  when  Eng- 
land was  pressed  by  demands  for  tribute 
to  the  Pope,  and  overrun  by  his  emis- 
saries.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Wycliffe 
was  made  chaplam  to  the  king ;  in  1366  ha 
wrote  against  the  papal  daim,  and  in  1374 
acted  as  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  at 
the  conference  held  at  Bruges,  withtheobject 
of  settling  the  disputed  question  of  "pnjvi- 
siona."    Wycliffe  now  appears  as  a  hearty 
co-operator  with  John  m  Gaunt,  though  it 
should  seem  that  the  only  point  they  had  in 
common  was  a  desire  to  repress  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  endowed  detgy.  nuroogh 
this  connection  rather  than  from  any  seriom 
charge  of  incorrect  doctrine,  Wycliffe  wis 
cited   by   William    Coortenay,    Bishop  of 
London,  a  declared  opponent  of  the  Duke  of 
X^ncaater,  to  appear  before  him  at  St,  Paul's 
in  Feb.,  137? ;  but  the  trial  broke  up  in  an 
\mdignified  quarrel  between  John,  who  ac- 
companied Wycliffe,  and  Hie  Inshop.  Wy- 
cliffe's  teaching,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  especially  as  to  the 
temporalitiee,  bad  already  readied  Rome ; 
and  a  few  months  later  a  seriee  of  bulls  wen 
directed  against  him  by  Gr^^ory  XI.  Bat 
the  king's  death  in  June  dela>^  tlieir  execu- 
tion, and  the  attempted  action  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  was  tiiwarted  fear  some 
time  by  the  independent  attitude  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.    Meantime  Wycliffe 
published  his  answer  to  the  papal  sccusatioD. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  ^  1378,  he  had 
to  appeal  at  Lambeth ;  bnt  here  again  fts 
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sMsion  was  interropled  by  an  npoar  of  the 
people,  who  rcBented  the  intniBion  of  papal 
hulla  :  and  Wydiffe  was  umply  fio-biddea  to 
lecture  upon  the  subjects  which  had  given 
offence.  The  Great  Schism,  however,  which 
began  in  the  same  year,  exasperated  his 
oppOiiition  to  the  papacy.  He  went  further 
than  before,  and  ventured  to  dispute  tho  doc- 
trine of  trauBUbstantiation.  He  turned  from 
the  clergy  to  the  commonalty,  and  began  to 
address  them  in  English  tracts ;  he  denounced 
tho  papacy,  the  monaBtic,  and  cow  particu- 
larly the  mendicant,  orders.  He  planned 
and  mainly  executed,  with  the  help  of  John 
Fnrre;^  ami  other  friends,  a  tranuation  of 
the  Bible  into  English,  the  first  complete 
version  ever  attempted,  which  was  quickly 
spread  abroad  in  innimierable  copies ;  at  least 
166  manuscripts  of  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  mcasureB  taken  by  the  Church  for  its 
suppression.  He  sent  out  his  disciples,  the 
*'  poor  priests,"  to  preach  his  doctrines 
thiroug^out  the  country.  Bat  the  hostility 
among  the  leading  churchmen  aroused  by 
these  movements  was  much  more  languid  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  A  vigorous 
attack  was  made  upon  his  principal  ad- 
herents in  Oxford,  Nicholas  Hereford,  Re- 
pyngdon,  Ashton,  and  Bedoman,  in  1382, 
and  they  were  induced  to  recant.  Bnt  the 
heresiarch  himself  was  hardly  at  tdl  molested, 
though  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  the 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  by  a  provincial 
council  held  at  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  in 
May,  1382  :  it  is  said  also  that  he  had  to  ap- 

Cin  person  at  another  a>uncil  at  Oxford  in 
smlwr  of  that  year;  but  no  sentence  was 
passed  upon  him.  He  retired  unmolested  to 
Lutterworth  and  died  there  from  a  paralysis  on 
Dec.  31,  1384.  WycliSe  was  a  strenuous  and 
conscientious,  if  in  some  respects  injudicious, 
advocate  of  Church  reform.  So  far  he  was  in 
unison  with  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  earnest 
der^  oi  his  day.  With  the  Franciscans  he 
found  a  chief  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
Church  in  the  excessive  possessioD  of  temporal 
goods  by  the  clergy.  He  parted  company  with 
them,  as  with  all  loyal  Catholics,  when  he 
sought  to  reform  the  doctrinal  system,  and 
to  destroy  almost  everything  upon  whicji  the 
sacerdotal  principle  was  based.  Bnt  by  this 
very  course  of  teaching  he  attached  the  mul- 
titude to  him,  weary  as  it  was  of  the  perfunc- 
tory ministrations  of  a  corrupt  order.  It  is 
in  his  English  works,  his  short,  robust  tracts 
and  sermons — far  more  than  in  his  Latin  ones, 
which,  although  of  s  high  interest,  are  but 
too  plainly  the  products  of  a  declining  and  ar- 
tificial period  of  scholasticism — that  Wycliffe 
shows  his  real  ^^ui ;  and  he  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  invented  English  ^oose  as  a 
vehicle  of  literary  exposition.  His  influence 
was  permanent,  though  not  perhaps  very 
extensive ;  but  the  ftict  whidi  makes  him  a 
fane  herald  of  the  Protestant  Reformatioa 


was  his  tseertioa  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual conscience  before  God  and  against 
any  human  intermediary  whatsoever. 

BiographiM,  bj  J.  Lcrwis  (2Dd  ed.,  Oxford, 
IsaO),  Prof«8»or  O.  T.  Lechler  (1873),  aad  A.  B. 
FenuiD^n  (1884) ;  also  in  Sfairler'i  introduo- 
tiou  to  the  FiuciciUi  Zitantorwiw  (RolLi  Series) ; 
and  ID  F.  D.  Matthew's  introdootion  to  him 
ifimluh  Work*  of  WycW.  The  too  last  are  of 
special  value.  WjrcUne'a  English  works  have 
bi>en  published  tj  T.  Arnold  (3  Tolnmea)  and 
Matthew  (1  volume).  His  Latin  works,  of  which 
hitherto  little  more  than  the  TrMogM*  baa 
seen  the  light  (ed.  IiScUer),  are  now  iu  ooorse 
of  poblioatioB  hrtlie  WTelil  Societv. 

[H.  L.  p.] 

Wjfcahiuai,  Wiluam  op  {h.\z-u,  d.  1404), 

was  oora  at  Wykeham  in  Hampshire.  Ha 
long  served  Edward  111.  in  the  capacity  <tf 
surveyor  of  works,  and  built  for  him  many 
noble  edifices,  Windsor  Castle  among  the 
number.  Ho  became  warden  of  the  forests 
south  of  the  Trent,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
President  of  the  Coimcil,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  at  length  Chancellor  in  1367.  In 
1371  he  was  driven  from  court,  and  his 
temporalities  seized  on  charges  of  corruption, 
which  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  un* 
foimded.  On  the  accession  of  Richard  XI.  he 
was  restored  to  favour,  but  took  Uttle  further 
part  in  public  affiun  till  1339,  when  he  was 
induced,  much  uainst  his  inclination,  to 
accept  again  the  office  of  Chancellor.  He  held 
the  Great  Seal  for  two  years  and  a  half,  during 
which  period  trauquiUity  and  good  govern- 
ment prevailed.  In  1391  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  his  enei^es  to  the 
administration  of  his  diocese,  and  the  found- 
ing and  endowing  of  the  noble  establish- 
ments of  New  CoIle«e,  Oxford,  and-  St. 
Mary,  Winchester.  Wykeham  was  a  man 
of  such  a  blameless  life  that  one  of  his 
contemporaries  said  that  his  enemies  in 
attacking  him  vere  trying  to  find  a  knot  in 
a  rush. 

Wykes,  Thomas,  Canon  of  Osney  {Jhr. 
eirca  I'lbO),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle 
otherwise  called  ChnmieoH  SaluburiMuu  Mon- 
MteriL  It  b^pns  with  the  Conquest  and  goes 
down  to  1289,  after  which  it  is  continued  by 
an  anonymous  author  to  1304.  Only  the 
part  dealing  with  the  struggles  between 
Henry  III.  and  the  barons  is  camuch  value. 
The  chronicle  has  been  pnbUshed  by  Gale  in 
the  second  volume  M  Anmt  Angtiaamm 
Seriptoret,  1687. 

Wynnndf  a  monk  of  Fumees,  was  made 
Bi^op  of  Man  (il34J.  As  soon  as  he  had 
obtained  this  position  he  gave  out  that  he 
was  a  son  vA  Angos,  Eon  of  Moray,  as- 
sumed the  name  (n  Malcolm  IboHeth,  and, 
supported  by  the  Norwegian  King  of  the 
Isles,  and  by  Somerlaed  of  Ar^le,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  invaded  Scotland, 
eaniiDg  gi««t  tnmhlA  to  David,  who^  howevo; 
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at  ItfDgtli  took  him  prisoner  (1137),  and  oon- 
fined  him  in  the  castle  of  Koxbiirgh.  He  was 
liberated,  and  made  Earl  of  Ross  by  Malcolm 
IV.  (1167).  Mr.  Robertson  considers  that 
Wymtind  and  Malcolm  MacHeth  were  twto 
different  people. 

Wyndham,  Sir  Williah  {b.  1687,  d. 
1740),  sat  for  the  county  of  Somerset  (1710), 
and  in  1713  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  was  a  follower  of  Bolingbroke's, 
and  introduced  in  the  House  that  Schism  Act 
which  drove  Oxford  from  ofBce.  In  Boling- 
broke's projected  miiustry  he  was  to  have 
been  head  of  the  commission  of  the  Privy 
Seal.  Wyndham's  Jacobitism  had  at  an^r  rate 
the  merit  of  sincerity.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I.  he  was  dismissed  from  office.  In 
Opposition  he  vigorously  opposed  the  procla- 
mation for  a  new  Parliament,  for  whioh  he 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Speaker,  and  defended 
the  fulen  ministry.  In  1715,  on  the  out- 
break  of  the  Jacobite  inaurrection  in  the  north, 
he  was  promptly  arrested,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Soliagbroke  informs  us  tliat  he 
and  Lord  I^asdowne  were  the  only  two  men 
who  oould  pwnbly  have  organised  an  insur- 
rection in  the  weet  of  Englaiid,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  held  the  threads  of  the  con- 
spiracy. On  his  release  he  continued  until 
his  death  a  vigorous  opponent  of  Walpole,  his 
eloquence,  which  was  very  great,  being  espe- 
cially directed  agaiast  t^t  statesman.  He 
was  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Tory  part 
of  the  composite  Opposition.  His  lest 
speech  was  made  in  1734  against  the 
Septennial  Act.  In  1739  he  announced 
that  he  and  hia  friends  were  going  to  secede 
from  the  House,  and  soleomly  took  leave 
of  it  for  ever.  But  the  manceuvre  was 
not  a  Bucoosa,  and  the  Opposition  returned 
to  their  places.  It  was  generally  believed 
at  the  time  that  Wyndham  wished  to  play 
the  part  of  s  politiciu  martyr,  and  he  sent  to 
the  Tower.  *'  As  a  statesman,"  says  Lord 
Stanhope,  "  he  wanted  only  a  better  cause, 
a  longer  lilo,  and  the  lustte  ttf  official  station 
for  perfect  fume.  His  oratory,  more  official 
and  stately  than  PulteneyX  and,  perhaps, 
leas  ready,  was  not  less  effective." 

Wyaeiulaal.  Skirmibk  at  (1708),  was 
one  of  the  episodes  of  the  siege  of  Lille 
during  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
On  Sept.  27  a  huge  convoy  departed  from 
Ostend  for  the  English  army.  lAmotte, 
tiw  officer  in  command  of  the  French  cavalry, 
hastened  to  intercept  it  towards  evening  at 
Wynendaal,  near  which  the  road  passes 
thzough  a  wood.  He  found  the  wood,  how- 
ever, occupied  by  an  officer  named  Webb, 
with  6,000  men,  supported  towards  the  end 
of  the  action  by  Cwlogan,  with  some  squad- 
rons of  horse,  who  drove  oS  the  enemy  at  all 
iKunts.  The  ocmvoy  arrived  safely  at  the 
Knglieh  camp. 


ZiplulinTU  was  a  Greek  monk  who  lived 
in  the  elerentii  century,  and  who  has  left  os 
an  epitome  of  several  of  the  lost  works  of  IMo 
Cassius,  from  which  we  get  considaatde 
informatiou  concerning  the  eariy  hiatosy  nt 
Britain. 

T 

TandkboOi  Tbeatt   of.  [BcufBsn 

Wae.] 

Tarmonth*    Sophia    db  Waucodbm, 

Countess  or(d.  1766),  was  a  mistress  of 
G^rge  II.  He  had  known  her  in  Hanova, 
and  portly  after  the  death  of  Queen  Cartdine 
she  was  brought  to  England,  and  created 
Countees  of  Yarmouth — "  the  last  instance;." 
says  Stanhope,  "  in  our  annais  of  a  Bntidi 
peerage  bestowed  on  a  rrnral  mistress.  Ha 
character  was  quiet  and  inofieniivB,  and 
though  she  did  not  at  first  poeseee,  ahe  gradu- 
ally gained  considenible  influence  over  the 
king."  She  was  summoned  when  George  was 
found  dead,  and  by  a  codicil  to  that  ring's 
will  was  bequeathed  £10,000.  [Gbosob  II.j 
HmtBj,  Uemotn, 

Taxted,  Francis  (rf.  1565),  one  of  the 
household  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  em- 
ployed by  her  in  various  confidential  missions, 
the  details  of  which  he  invariably  betnyed  to' 
Elizabeth's  minister.  In  1665  he  was  sent 
to  Philip  of  Spain  to  obtain  the  aid  of  that 
monarch  against  the  English  queen,  and  was 
drowned  on  his  way  back  in  charge  of  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  he  was  conveying  as  a 
present  from  Spain  to  Mary.  *'  Yaxted,"  eajs 
Mr.  Froude,  "  was  a  con^nrator  of  the  kinA 
most  dangerous  to  his  employers — ^vain, 
loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of  his 
acquaintance  with  kings  and  princes,  and 
*  promising  to  bring  to  a  good  end  wbatsoercr 
should  be  committed  to  him.'  '* 

TttlvertoSt  Christoprbs  {i.  1612), 
who  had  on  several  occasions  distmguished 
himself  by  his  Parliamentary  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  restriction  of  t^e  royal  prero- 
gative within  due  limits,  was  in  1597  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commona.  By  his 
conduct  while  holding  his  office  he  managed  to 
regain  the  favour  of  the  queen,  which  he  had 
forfeited  by  his  preWous  speeches,  and  in 
1602  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Qupen'a 
Bench.  His  character  is  described  as  that  of 
"  a  gentleman,  a  learned  man,  and  a  lawyer ; 
one  that  wilt  deliver  his  mind  with  penfi- 
cuous  reason  and  great  comelineas.** 
FoM,  JudgM. 

Teomanxy*  Thb  (England),  was  the 
name  given  to  a  force  «(  volunteer  cavmlry, 
flrst  raised  in  1761,  and  embodied  in  1797, 
when  nomannu  regiments  were  fonned.  la 
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16Ut  when  the  yolunteera  were  diebanded, 
many  of  Uie  Yeomanrj-  Cavalry  were  allowed 
to  exist,  under  regulations  providing  that 
they  should  be  called  out  fur  short  periods  of 
exercise  every  year.  In  1871  the  command 
of  the  Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteera 
was  vested  in  the  crown  and  the  War  Office. 

[VOLUNTKIBM.] 

Teomanry,  Thb  (Ireland),  were  em- 
bodied in  Sept.,  1796,  as  the  Militia  could 
not  be  trustea  in  so  dangerous  a  time.  The 
government  being  afraid  of  a  religious  war, 
had  long  refused  the  applications  of  the 
gentry  to  be  allowed  to  raise  men  at  their 
own  expense,  but  could  not  refuse  any  longer. 
The  Orangemen  entered  largely  into  these 
corps,  of  which  Dublin  alone  raised  four 
regiments  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  honte. 
Thirty  thousand  men  were  soon  under  ams, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Protestants.  It  was 
the  Yeomanry  who  effected  the  diBaitnament 
of  Ulster  in  1797,  and  to  them  more  than  to 
any  other  force  was  the  suppresmon  of  the 
rebellion  of  17fl8  due.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied  that  their  free  use  of  the  lush,  the 

SLcket,  and  the  pitchcap,  both  before  and 
uring  the  revolt,  may  lutve  prevented  the 
insurgents  from  laying  down  their  arms,  and 
led  to  many  of  the  cnieltieB  committed  by  the 
peasantry. 

Fnrade,  SKglUk  in  InfanuL 

Tonge,  Sir  Williah  M.  1756),  vas  the 
eldest  Bon  and  sacceasor  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge, 
Bart.,of  CuUoden,  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire. 
He  was  olect^'d  member  for  Honiton  at  the 
beginning  of  Geoi^  I.'a  reign,  and  Buceeoded 
to  his  father's  estates  in  1731.  In  1717  he 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  examining 
the  debts  due  to  the  army ;  in  1724  a  Lord- 
Commissioner  to  the  Treasury.  About  1730 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  War  and  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Walpole,  who  was  accustomed  to 
say  of  him,  "that  nothing  but  Yonge's 
character  could  keep  down  such  parts,  and 
nothing  but  his  parts  could  support  his 
character."  In  1746  he  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  for  managing  the  impeoohment  of 
Lord  Lovat. 

Tork  (Latin,  Sbonmm;  Old  E^^jish, 
Sor/orwie)  was  the  capital  of  Roman  Britain, 
a  lortress  where  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Sixth  Legion,  and  for  a  time  of  the  Ninth, 
were  situated,  and  the  site  of  an  important 
colony.  Its  two  rivers,  the  Ouse  and  the 
Foes,  strengthened  its  waOa,  and  the  former 
made  it  an  important  commercial  centre.  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  died  there,  and  Constantine 
the  Great  was  there  hailed  Emperor  by  his 
troops  (306  A.D.).  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  bishoprics  of  the  Romano-British 
Church.  Under  the  Anglian  kings  it  pre- 
served its  position  as  a  capital;  first  of 
Deiza,  afterwards  of  the  gnatar  kingdom 


of  Northumbria.  In  627  Paulinas  baptised 
King  £dwin  in  the  hastily  -  built  chapel 
where  the  cathedral  afterwutls  rose.  The 
organisation  of  the  English  Church,  effected 
by  Theodore,  made  York  an  archbishopric, 
though  quite  dependent  on  Canterbury,  until 
Archbishop  Egbert  vindicated  its  claims  to 
metropolitan  independence.  In  867  it  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,  and  its  recovery  by 
Athelstan  took  place  in  937.  At  the  Con- 
quest it  contained  about  10,000  people.  It 
submitted  to  William,  who  built  a  castle 
there  in  1068.  It  was  taken  in  Sept.,  1069, 
by  an  English  revolt  aided  b^'  a  Danish 
fleet,  but  retaken  hy  William  without  oppo- 
sition at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  reign 
of  John,  York  had  a  merchant  gild,  and 
possessed  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  During  the 
long  wars  wiUi  Scotland  it  was  very  fre- 
quently the  meeting-place  of  I'arliaments. 
In  1298  Edward  1.  ;  in  1314,  1318,  1319,  and 
1322  Edward  IL  ;  in  1328,  1382,  1338,  1334, 
sod  1336  Edward  III.  held  sessions  at  Torlr, 
and  again  in  1464  a  Parliament  was  summoned 
thither  by  Edward  IV.  Its  commerce  con- 
tinued to  flourish,  although  diminished  by 
the  rise  of  Hull,  and  Edward  III.  for  a  time 
freed  the  staple  there.  Richard  II.  made  the 
vity  a  cmm^,  and  Henry  VI.  extended  its 
jurisdiction  over  the  Wapentake  of  the 
Ainsty.  The  Yorkist  kings  cultivated  the 
fevour  of  the  citiaens,  and  Richard  III. 
counted  them  his  trustiest  supporters.  York 
suffered  greatly  at  the  Reformation  from 
the  destruction  of  the  hospitals,  chapels, 
and  chantries  which  abounded  there.  It  was 
captured  by  the  rebels  during  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  (1536),  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  which  was  erected 
there  during  those  disturbances.  At  York 
also  met  the  commission  which  commenced 
the  inquirr  into  the  charges  against  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  (1&68).  In  the  civil  wars  ot 
the  next  century  the  city  played  a  still  more 
important  part.  There,  in  1642,  Charles  I. 
collected  his  paitiBanB,  snd  the  surrender  of 
Y'ork  in  July,  1644,  sealed  the  fete  of  the 
north  of  England.  Its  occupation  by  Fairfax 
in  Jan.,  1660,  enabled  Monk  to  advance  into 
England,  and  materially  forwarded  the  Res- 
toration. Like  most  other  corporations  York 
lost  its  charter  in  1684,  mi  hsid  it  restored  in 
Nov.,  1688.  In  the  same  month  Lord  Daaby 
seized  the  city,  then  govt^ned  by  Sir  John 
Beresby,  and  declared  for  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  Protestant  religion.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  York  probably  contained 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  Thoi^b  its  totde 
was  fast  diminieUng,  and  its  political  weight 
decreased  as  great  manalactunng  towns  grew 
up  in  the  north  of  England,  it  still  retained 
its  importance  as  a  social  centre.  "  What 
has  been,  and  is,  the  chief  support  of  the 
city  at  present,"  wrote  Drake  in  his  BUtorp 
ofxork  (1737).  "  is  the  resort  to  and  residence 
w  several  ooantiy  gmtlomen  vrith  their 
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fiunilios  in  it."  As  the  jndicial  and  political 
centre  of  the  lai^ieat  of  English  counties,  as 
the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  much  wider 
district,  it  continues  to  rank  amongst  the 
great  cities  of  England. 

Wflllbeloved,  Sbttraaa^i  Dnto,  Ebone\tm, 
«r  tht  BiMory  and  AmiqwOiM  vf  Ytftk:  Davies, 
York  RKOrdt;  Barnes,  YorkMn,  Pact  and 
Pn—at;  Baiaa,  Faati  Ebwuamuv. 

Torkr  Ahchbishops  or.  [Abchbibhopb.] 

Tork,  House  of.  The  regal  house  of 
York  was  the  most  short-lived  of  our  dynas- 
ties, Begimiing  with  the  proclamation  of 
Edwatd  IV.  (Mareh  4,  L4S1},  it  ended  with 
tiiefallof  Edward's  youngest  brother,  Richard, 
<Hi  the  field  of  Bosworth  (Aug.  Ti,  1486).  It 
sprang  from  a  marriage,  made  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  between  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cunbridge,  and  Aune  Mortimer,  his  first 
cousin  twice  removed.  Kichard  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  fifth  son  of  Edward  III. 
(Edmund,  Duke  of  York],  and  Anne  was  the 
great  grand-daughter  of  the  third  son  (Lionel, 
i)uke  of  Clarence).  Thus  the  designation  of 
the  house  came  from  a  younger,  its  title  to 
the  crown  from  an  elder,  sen  of  Edward  III. 
Another  Richard,  bom  in  1410,  was  the  issue 
of  this  nuuriage,  and  as  earl^'  u  1424  a  suc- 
eessicNa  of  events  had  mode  this  Richard  heir 
general  of  Edward  III.  It  came  about  in 
this  way.  The  Black  Prince's  line  expired 
with  Richard  II. ;  King  fklward's  second  son 
died  in  his  infancy ;  Lionel's  sole  child, 
Philippa,  and  her  husband,  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  had  a  son,  Roger,  whose 
children,  Edmund  and  Anne,  were  in  Henry 
y.'s  reign  the  only  descendants  of  Lionel, 
Dake  of  Clarence.  In  1424  Edmund  died 
childless.  Ccmseqnently,  just  when  the  most 
inefficient  of  the  royal  desc^idanta  of  John  <^ 
Gaunt,  Edward's  fourth  son,  was  beginning 
to  reign,  the  undoubted  representative  of  the 
third  was  growing  up  into  a  manly  vigour 
and  a  healthy  robustness  of  character,  which 
promised  n  really  competent  ruler.  Kiidiard 
had  also  become  the  only  representative  of 
the  fiunily  of  York,  for  hia  fe.ther,  having 
conspired  with  others  against  Henry  V.,  had 
been  beheaded  in  the  summer  of  1415,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  his  uncle,  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  had  fallen  at  Agincourt,  leaving 
no  iBBos. 

Notwithstanding  his  fother's  treason,  the 
fnll  fovour  of  the  court  shone  upon  Richard's 
path  from  the  first.  He  was  carefully  brought 
up  as  hie  father's,  mother's,  and  nncle's  heir, 
and  was  allowed  to  connect  himself  by 
marriage  with  the  wide-spread  and  influential 
Neville  family,  whose  head,  Ralph,  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  had  indeM  been  his  guardian 
for  a  time.  He  wedded  Ralph's  cUiughter, 
Cicely,  and  thus,  when  the  big  moment  arrived, 
bad  linked  to  his  aspirations  and  fortunes 
such  powerful  nobles  as  his  brothers-in-law, 
Richard  Keville,  Earl  of   Salisbury,  and 


WiUiam,  hatA  Fanconberg,  and  Ridiard** 

sons,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  John, 
Lord  Montacute ;  while  the  advisers  of  Henry 
VI.  took  every  pains  to  add  to  his  greatnees. 
By  giving  him  command  in  France  and  then 
making  him  regent  there,  and  appointing  him 
to  the  Irish  lieutenancy,  they  threw  oppor- 
tunities in  his  way  whitJi  he  was  able  and 
wiUing  to  turn  to  account.    He  was,  there- 
fore, between  1450  and  1460  the  foremoet 
man  in  England.  Yet  his  claim  to  tlie  throne 
was  not  put  forward  till  the  nie*'ting  of 
Parliament  in  Oct.,  1460.    Its  soundnen  is 
not  indisputable.  Succession  to  the  crown  did 
not  then  foUow  the  same  rule  as  succession  to 
private  property;  Uietransmissicni  ot  a  ri^t 
to  the  throne  through  an  heiren,  snih  as 
Philinpa  of  Clarence,  had  never  been  estab- 
lished, and,  even  if  it  were  admitted,  ita 
virtue  was  destroyed  by  the  sixty  years'  pre- 
scription, the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  oft- 
repeated  oaths  of  allegiance,  that  made  for 
Henry's  right.    The  lords  of-  Parliament 
shrtmk  from  giving  judgment,  and  Richard 
agreed  not  to  press  his  claim  on  being  de- 
clared Heniy's  heir.    Slain  in  the  following 
December  with  his  second  son,  Edmund,  after 
the  fight  of  Wakefield,  he  left  his  rights  to 
bis  eldest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  who 
soon  asserted  them  with  a  strong  hand.  Ed- 
ward simply  seized  the  crown  on  March  4, 
1461.    The  victory  of  Towton,  and  the  voice 
of  a  Parliament  that  met  in  Novonber,  rati- 
fied the  act,  and  Edward  lY.  was  recognised 
as  full  king  from  the  date  of  his  proclamation. 
MiBmanagemont,  and  the  alienation  of  War- 
wick, expelled  him  from  the  kingdom  in  1470, 
but  in  1471  he  recovered  his  royalty,  holding 
it  in  security  till  his  death  in  April,  1483.  By 
that  time  his  second  brother,  George,  Duke  ot 
Clarence,  was  dead,  despatched,  on  a  condem- 
nation for  treason,  in  some  unknown  fashion: 
but  Edward  left  two  sons,  Edward,  called  the 
Fifth,  and  Richard,  and  five  daughters.  His 
youngest  brother,  however,  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  cunningly  supplanted  and  then 
murdered  the  two  sons,  reigning  as  Richaid 
Ill.for  two  yeais.  Richard's  crimes  estranged 
from  him  several  staunch  Yorkists,  who  thm 
promoted  a  marriage  between  Edward  FV.'s 
eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  Henry  Tudor. 
Before  the  combination  that  ensued  Richard 
periled  on  Bosworth  Field  on  Ang.  22,  I486. 
Henry  married  Elizabeth,  and  thus  the  rival 
houses  coalesced.    Another  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward IV.'s  married  the  Earl  of  Dototi,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  so 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  in  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign.    Clarence,  who  was  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick's  dder  daughter,  IsabeUs, 
left  two  children,  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  was  kept  in  prison  by  Henry  VII.  till 
complicity  with  a  design  of  PerkinWarbecl's 
led  to  his  execution,  and  Margaret,  created 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  and  executed  by  Henry 
VIII.   The  chief  historical  distinction  of  ths 
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hoQse  of  York  is,  that  it  wu  the  flxst  to  set 
the  fashion  of  coDstitutioiial  despotiBm  in 
England. 

Oftlrdnsr.  BUhari  lU.t  Btobbi,  Cm*.  HM., 
ToL  iii.  [J.  R.] 

Tork)  Edmund  of  Lamoley,  Dukb  op 
(i.  1341,  d.  1402),  was  the  fifth  aon  of  Ed- 
ward III.  In  1362  he  was  made  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  and  on  the  acceaaion  of  Rit-hard 
II.  waa  i»>pointed  one  of  the  council  of  re- 
gency. He  did  not  take  any  iffominent  part 
in  the  battles  of  his  nephew's  reign,  but  in 
1385  was  made  Duke  of  York,  and  in  1399, 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  was 
appointed  regent.  On  Boliagbroke's  landing, 
York  raised  a  force  to  oppose  him,  but  finding 
him  more  powerful  than  be  bad  e:^)ectod,  be 
was  indaced  to  make  terms  with  hmi,  and  to 
believe  that  Henry  had  no  traitorous  designs 
against  the  king.  Subsequently  be  proposed 
to  Richard  to  resign  the  crown,  thereby  pre- 
serving a  semblance  of  legality  to  what  was 
in  reality  a  revolution.  After  this  he  retired 
to  his  domain,  where  he  spent  the  last  yean 
of  his  life.  He  figures  as  a  weak  man,  of 
moderate  views,  and  always  ready  by  medi- 
ation to  prevent  civil  strife.  His  desertion 
of  RicbaM,  whose  representative  he  was  in 
England,  can  scarcely  be  palliated,  particularly 
as.  if  he  had  made  a  firm  stand  on  hearing  of 
Bolingbroke's  landing,  the  barons  would  pro- 
bably have  submitted.  Edmund  was  twice 
married,  first  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Pedro 
the  Cruel  of  Castile,  and  secondly  to  Joan, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Holand,  Earl  of  Kent. 

Tork,  Edward,  Duxb  op  (d,  1415),  was 
the  aon  of  Edmund  of  Ijangley.  In  the  life- 
time of  his  father  be  was  created  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  subsequently  Duke  of  Albemarle 
by  Ricl^rd  II.  Ho  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  to  Ireland  in  the  year  1399, 
but,  on  learning  of  Bolingbroke's  success, 
deserted  Richard..  Henry  deprived  him  of 
his  dukedom,  but  despite  the  fact  that  Lord 
I'itzwalter  and  many  other  be^ns  accused 
him  of  abetting  BiuiBrd  in  his  tyrannical 
acts,  he  received  no  other  punishment.  In 
1400  he  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don and  others  against  Henry,  but  turned 
tr^tor,  and  revealed  the  plot  to  the  king.  He 
accompanied  Henry  V.  to  France,  and  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  where  he  was  slun.  He  married 
Fhilippa,  daughter  of  Lord  Mohun,  bat  left 
no  issue. 

TOrky    FbBDSRICK  AuorSTDB,  DUKB  OP 

(ft.  1763,  4.  1827),  was  the  second  son  of 
Oeorge  III.,  and,  as  early  as  his  elder  brother, 
broke  away  from  the  rigid  discipline  by  which 
their  parents  fondly  hoped  to  preserve  them 
from  the  evils  of  the  world.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  be  was  created  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  and  Earl  of  Ulster.  But  already  in 
his  third  year  he  had  been  elevated  1^  his 


father  to  the  half-secularised  bishopric  of 
Osnabriick.  In  1791  he  married  Charlotte, 
eldest  daughter  of  Frederick  William,  King 
of  Prussia,  when  his  income  was  increased 
by  a  vote  of  £30,000  per  annum.  In 
1793  he  was  placed  in  command  of  an 
expedition  to  ute  Nethwlands,  to  atit  with 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coborg  againdt  France. 
Though  giving  •some  proofs  of  personal 
gallantry,  he  soon  made  it  clear  that  bis 
royal  birth  was  his  only  qualification  for 
comnuuid.  Fortunately  for  Eng^d  the 
duke  became  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
success,  and  retreated,  leaving  Abercromby 
in  command.  As  a  reward  for  the  military 
ability  displayed  in  this  campaign,  be  was  in 
1796  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Forces,  and  in  1799  was  again  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  an  expediticoi  to  t^e  Low 
Countries,  in  whioh,  however,  the  only 
successes  gained  were  due  to  Abercromby. 
The  campaign  finallv  ended  in  a  disgraceful 
convention  with  the  iB'rench.  The  duke  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office  because  of  the 
shameful  disclosures  as  to  the  way  in  which 
be  allowed  bis  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke,  to 
influence  the  military  appointments,  but  was 
later  restored  to  his  old  office  under  his 
brother's  regenin-.  His  last  act  in  public  life 
was  a  most  vioumt  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  Catholic  Emandpatitm  in  1826. 
In  the  following  January  he  died. 

York,  Richard,  DrxK  op  (A.  eirta  1410,  rf. 
1460),  was  the  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, by  Anne,  daughter  of  Boger,  Earl  of 
March.  In  1425  he  was  relieved  from  the 
effects  of  his  father's  attainder,  and  succeeded 
to  the  estates  and  titles  of  bis  uncles,  Edward, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Edmund,  Earl  of  March. 
In  1430  be  was  made  Constable  of  England, 
in  1432  he  was  appointed  guardian  of  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  in  1436  was  made 
r^ent  of  ^mnce,  and  advanced  with  an  army 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  In  the  next 
year  he  whs  recalled,  but  in  1440  was  ap- 
pointed regent  again,  holding  office  till  1445, 
In  1449  be  was  made  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  governed  that  country  with  great  wisdom 
and  moderation  during  the  one  year  for 
which  he  bdd  this  poM.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1460  be  came  prominently  forward 
as  the  opponent  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  He 
was  as  popular  as  Somerset  was  odious,  and 
had  powerful  allies  in  the  Nevilles,  with  whom 
be  was  closely  connected  his  marriage  with 
Cecily,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmore- 
land. In  1451  a  proposal  was  made  in 
Parliament  that  York  should  be  declared  heir 
to  the  crown,  bat  this  was  not  seriously  enter- 
tained,  and  the  proposer  was  imprisoned.  In 
1452  York,  declaring  that  his  sole  object  was 
to  rid  the  king  of  Somerset  and  other  evil 
counsellors,  raised  a  force,  and  marched  to 
London.  Henry  met  him  at  Blackbeath,  and 
Yoi^  laid  before  him  a  bill  of  aoousatioa 
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against  Somerset,  st  the  same  time  swearing 
feahy  to  the  king,  and  promising  for  the 
future  to  sue  for  remedy  in  legal  form.  The 
birth  of  an  heir  to  Henry  in  1453  deprived 
York  of  all  hope  of  Bucceeding  peacefully  to 
the  throne,  while  the  imbecility  of  the  king 

Sve  him  the  office  of  Protector,  which  h« 
Id  till  Henry's  recovery  in  1465,  Somerset 
being  in  prison  during  this  period.  On  the 
long's  restoration  to  health  York  was  dis- 
missed and  Somerset  reinstated.  The  first 
battle  of  St.  Albana  followed,  in  whiuh  the 
latter  was  slain,  and  the  king  shortly  after- 
wards becoming  once  more  imbecile,  York 
was  again  appointed  Protector.  When  in 
Feb.,  1466,  Henry  recovered,  and  York  was 
relieved  of  his  office,  two  years  of  ixnnparative 
peace  followed,  and  in  March,  1468,  a  great 
pacification  took  place  at  St.  Paul's.  The 
misgovemment  and  misfortunes  of  the 
country,  and  the  ahenation  of  the  Xevilles 
gave  York  another  opportunity  in  1469.  The 
Yorldata  were  marching  lonth  when  Lord 
Andley  tried  to  Btm  them  at  Blore  Heath, 
but  was  defeated,  and  battle  was  imminent  at 
Ludlow  when  the  defection  of  Trollop  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  fled.  The  duke  went 
to  Ireland,  and  in  the  Parliament  held  at 
Coventry  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  attainted. 
In  1460  the  Yorkist  lords  planned  a  return  to 
Tingland,  and  York  issued  a  manifesto  against 
the  royal  ministers.  The  battle  of  North- 
ampton placed  the  king  at  their  mercv,  and 
the  Parliament  which  met  repealed  the  duke's 
attainders.  York  now  for  the  first  time 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  after  a 
long  discussion  a  compromise  was  effected,  by 
which  Henry  was  to  retain  the  crown  during 
his  life-time,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  to 
York  and  his  heirs.  Uoanwhile  the  duke 
and  his  sons  were  not  to  molest  the  king, 
any  attempt  on  the  duke's  life  was  macUt 
high  treason,  and  the  principality  of  Wales 
was  handed  over  to  him.  However,  Margaret, 
who  refused  to  recognise  this  arrangement, 
had  been  collectings  an  army  in  the  north, 
and  against  her  the  Duke  of  York  marched. 
The  tottle  of  Wakefield  ensued  on  the  last 
day  the  year,  when  York  was  slain.  His 
head  was  placed  on  the  walls  of  York,  gar- 
nished with  a  paper  crown,  but  was  tucen 
down  after  the  rattle  of  Towton.  By  his 
marriage  with  Cedly  Neville  the  dnke  had 
eight  sons  and  four  ikughters,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  med  in  childhood.  Of 
the  others,  Edward  and  Kichard  became 
kings,  Edmund  was  killed  at  Wakefield,  and 
Qeorge  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence.  His 
daughters  were  Anne,  who  married  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  and  secondly  Sir  J.  St.  Leger; 
!Eliaabeth,  who  matried  John,  Earl  of  Baft>lk, 
and  iSaxasnib,  who  manied  Charle*  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

BronKfaani,  Sng.  wKitr  fht  HoHM  nf  Lanoat*irr ; 
Wnri  of  the  Bntfliah  fa  FnuM  (BoUs  Bariea) ; 
f Mtoit  Ltttart. 


TmkBf  Chaxlm  (6. 17-23,  d.  1770),  waath* 
second  son  of  the  first  Lord  Hardwicke. 
Called  to  the  bar  in  1743,  he  soon  obtuned  a 
large  practice,  and  in  the  next  year  made  his 
reputation  as  a  jurist  by  the  publicatwm  of 
S»m  ContidmUiona  oh  fA«  Laxcs  of  Forftitmn 
for  Sigh  Tmuon.    In  1747  he  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Boigate,  and  in  Nov.,  1756, 
he  was  appointed  Solicitor-GeneraL    In  the 
following  July  he  was  doomed  to  a  hittra-  dis- 
appointment when  Pitt  insisted  on  making 
Pratt  Attorney-General  over  his  head.  For 
this  slight  he  never  quite  forgave  Pitt,  and 
on  the  acoeeeion  of  Geoi^  III.  attached 
himself  to  Bute.   On  Pratt's  ^pointment  to 
the  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas 
in  Jan.,  1762,  he  became  Attorney- G«neraL 
Bute's  administration,  however,  was  short- 
lived, and  early  in  1763,  he  made  way  for  Sir 
Fletcher  Norton.    Out  of  office  Ywke's  re- 
putation in  the  House  rose.    He  strongly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  government  in 
issuing  general  warnmts.  In  1766  he  became 
again  Attomey*Oeneial  during  the  Bocking- 
ham  administration,  hnt  resigned  his  offioe-oa 
their  Calling  in  the  following  year,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  until  the  last  few  days  of 
his  life,  but  his  activity  was  confined  for  the 
most  part  to  the  oouzts,  and  was  not  employed 
in  any  vigorous  0[^rasition  to  the  govem- 
mMit.   Towards  the  beginning  of  1770,  on 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Camden,  be  was 
offered  &e  chancellorship— a  post  which  he 
accepted    after  having    declined   it  twice. 
Within  a  week  of  this  date  he  died,  suspected 
of  having  put  an  end  to  his  own  Ufe  by 
suicide. 

Campbell, Ljwt  ^lh«ChanMlI«n;  Ttwrdjaa, 
£«riy  uf«  of  Fttt ;  jmm,  Jf nMH-  Qotirf  lit.  ; 
Walpole,  Jarawir  of  Qeorjt  lU.s  BooUi^ia^ 
U inunr  ;  LtU»rt  of  jH«i«a. 

TorW,  Sm  Roland  1687),  was  a  "  sd- 
dier  of  fortune,"  who  was  the  mttra-  enemy 
of  lioiceater,  and  who  is  said  to  have  hem 

instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  treachery 
of  Sir  William  Stanley  in  delivering  up 
Deventer  to  the  Spaniards  (1587).  At  the 
same  time  Yorke  himself  gave  up  the  forts  at 
Zutphen,  of  which  he  was  in  command,  and 
went  over  to  Philip. 

Torfctown,  The  Subaendsb  op  (Oct.  19, 
1781),  is  memorable  aa  the  last  important 
act  of  the  American  War  of  Independenca 
Early  in  August  Comwallis  had,  in  obedience 
to  orders  from  Clinton,  withdrawn  into  York- 
town,  a  place  whose  safety  required  a  naral 
superiority  in  its  defeniwie,  and  at  this 
time  Uiat  superiority  had  pasnd  away  to 
the  French,  who  had  a  fleet  under 

De  OiBsae  in  those  waters.  C(»nwaIUs  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  his  poeitionT  eq)e- 
cially  so  when,  on  Sept.  28,  the  combined 
French  and  American  armies  appeared  in 
sight.   On  Oct.  I  the  invaatmeot  was  com- 
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plated,  &nd  works  were  begun  with  a  view  to 
the  bombardment  of  tlie  English  position. 
After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  the  in- 
fantry aatMB  the  strait  into  Glouoeeter,  a  small 
town  on  the  opposite  headland,  Coinwallis 
aeat  a  flag  d  truce  proposing  to  capitulate  on 
condition  that  the  garruonB  of  Gloucester  and 
Yorktown  should  m  sent  home  on  their  word 
of  honour  not  again  to  serve  against  America 
or  her  allies.  Washington  would  not  accept 
these  terms,  and  fiiuUy  Comwallia  sur- 
rendered his  public  stores  and  artillery  in  the 
two  fortu,  as  well  as  all  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour,  the  men  to  remain  prisoners  of  war 
in  America,  ships  to  beoimie  themK^wrty 
<d  Fnnce.  Wth  the  sntrender  at  'Sorktown 
the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end. 

Bsaciott,  Hirtory  «f  VuUtd  Stotw;  Iblxw, 

Hittory. 

Toimg,  AsTHTTK  (b.  1741,  i.  1820},  was  a 
writer  of  numerous  works  on  agriculture  and 
rural  economy,  to  collect  iofonnaticn  on 
which  subjects  he  made  numerous  journeys 
through  the  British  Isles  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1784  ha  pul^shed  a  periodical  work 
called  the  AtmaU  of  AgrieuUure.  In  1789  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Young's  works,  espedallv  his 
J'oiitxeal  Anthm»tie  (1774)  and  his  T^veU 
(1792),  are  of  very  great  value  for  the  light 
the^  throw  on  the  state  of  society,  trade,  and 
agnoolture  in  England,  Ireland,  and  France. 
Young's  account  St  France,  whidi  he  visited 
on  the  eve  al  the  Bevtdu^oo,  is  of  aingnlar 
interest. 

Touilff  RoBBBT  {d,  1700),  one  of  the 
most  dineputable  informers  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Irish 
Church,  but  was  expelled  from  bis  first  parish 
for  immorality,  and  from  his  third  for,  bigamy. 
In  1S84  he  was  convicted  of  having  Ktrged 
Sancroft's  signature,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
pillory  and  imprisMunent.  When  Monmouth's 
insarrection  broke  out  he  gave  witness  of  a 
pretended  conspiracy  in  Suffolk  asaiDst  the 
king,  but  his  evidence  was  proved  to  be  false. 
After  the  Kevolution  he  determined  to  become 
an  accuser  of  the  Jacobit«s,  and  concocted  a 
story  of  a  plot  against  William  and  Mary.  In 
1692,  he  forged  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an 
association  for  the  reetoraticm  of  the  banished 
king,  to  which  he  appended  flu  names  of 
Marlborough,  Combury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft, 
and  Sprat,  BiBh<^  of  Rochester.  A  sub- 
ordinate  agent  named  Blackhead  dropped  the 
paper  in  one  of  Sprat's  flower-pote.  Young 
thereupon  laid  information  before  the  Pri^'y 
Council.  Marlborough  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  Sprat  taken  into  custody,  bnt  the 
document  could  not  be  found.  Blackhead 
thereupon  rescued  it  from  its  biding-plaoe, 
and  gave  it  to  Young,  who  had  it  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  when  con- 
fronted by  Sprut,  Blackhead  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  confessed  all.  Youngj  however, 


with  unUuahing  effnmtoy  persisted  in  faia 
denial.  Young  was  imprisoned  and  yUoried. 
He  was  finally  hanged  for  coining. 

Tovnff  England  Fur^i  1^*<  ^  ^ 
name  given  to  a  group  of  Tory  politicians 
during  the  Corn-Law  struggles  of  1842 — 46, 
mostly  young  members  of  aristocratie  families. 
They  came  prominently  before  the  public  in 
the  autumn  of  1844.  It  was  the  theory  of  the 
Young  England  Party  that  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  relation  between  rich 
and  poor  should  be  restored.  The  landowners 
and  wealthy  classes  were  to  be  the  benevolent 

Erotectors  and  leaden,  while  the  poor  were  to 
8  obedient  and  trustful  dependants.  Every 
effort  was  to  be  made  to  improve  the  material 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  firm  resistance  was  to  be 
offered  to  the  leveling  spirit  of  the  age,  to 
free-trade,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Libe- 
rals generally.  Comlmied  with  a  good  deal 
of  coxoombry  and  conceit,  there  was  an  ele- 
ment of  useiulnees  in  the  Young  Englanders. 
"What  the  Tractarian  priesthood  were  at 
this  time  requiring  of  their  flocks,"  says  Miss 
Martineau,  "  the  Young  England  pouticians 
were  striving  for  with  the  working  classes ; 
and  the  spectacle  was  seen  of  Sunday  sporta 
encouraged,  as  in  the  old  Catholic  times ;  and 
popular  festivals  rerived  at  which  young 
loi^  and  membera  of  Pu-liament  pulled  on 
their  coats  to  play  cricket  with  the  laboums, 
or  moved  about  among  the  crowd  in  the  park 
or  on  the  green,  in  the  style  of  the  feudal 
superior  of  old."  In  IWliiunent  the  Young 
England  politicians,  affecting  to  believe  in 
the  "  Old  Tory  principles  "  of  the  {acceding 
century,  chiefly  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  noisy  opposition  to  the  Whigs.  They 
opposed  ue  repeal  of  the  Com  Lavs,  vio- 
lently attacked  Feel  for  his  change  of  policy, 
and  declined  to  Join  the  Peelit«B.  Among 
their  most  prominent  members  were  Lord  J. 
Manners,  and  the  Hon.  Q.  Smythe,  member 
for  Canterbury  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lent  them 
his  support,  and  was  looked  upon  in  some  sort 
as  thdr  leader. 

HuttiiMaa,  sm.  of  tU  Pmm,  U.  S9a 

Tonnff  beland  Faarty.  The  group  of 
men  known  under  this  name,  amcmg  whom 
Gtavan  Dnf^,  Meaji^ier,  and  Mitchell  are  the 
best  known,  were  at  first  toUowen  of 
O'Connell,  and  did  much  for  the  Irish  cause 
by  writing  papers,  historical  romances,  and 
national  songs,  and  by  publishing  old  ones. 
In  1843  they  separated  from  O'Connell  after 
his  failure  to  repel  force  force  at  Clontarf, 
and  b^aa  to  be  known  as  tiw  Physical  Force 
Plarty.  In  1848  Smith  O'Brien  became  tiieir 
leader,  and  as  a  cMtsequence  of  his  futile 
attempt  at  rebellion,  many  of  them  were 
sentenced  to  transpcHtation,  or  at  least  had  to 
leave  Ireland.  Some  of  them,  like  Qavan 
Duffy,  attained  hig^  diatinctian  in  tha 
oolniieit 
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Zeuann  Shah  (d.  1802),  the  ruler  of 
Afghaniatan,  threatened  to  invade  India 
during  the  years  1796 — 98,  and  eran  altered 
into  negotiatianB  -witii  Tippoo  Sultui.  Jjord 
Wellesley,  however,  conuuded  an  alliance 
with  Penda  against  him,  and  int^nal  factiona 
prevented  his  intended  iuTasion.  He  was 
Blain  during  the  civil  war  in  1803. 

Zemindars,  Thb,  are  Lidian  revmne 
officezB  to  whom  the  ris;ht  of  collecting  eo  much 
revenue  was  originally  farmed  out  by  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  These  officers  tended  to  be- 
come hereditary,  and  thus  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  aristocracy  collecting  tribute  from 
the  land,  a  quota  of  whidi  was  paid  into  its 
coffers  of  the  state.  In  Contwallis's  settle- 
ment of  Bengal  these  tax-gatherers  were 
elevated  into  landed  aristocracy,  on  the  model 
of  the  English.  The  term  "  zemindar  "  has 
consequently  become  identified  in  meaning 
with  tiie  expression  "  landed  proprietor." 

Znlestain,  Wnxuv  Hbnbt  Nassau 
(d.  1702),  wae  an  illegitimate  cousin-gennan 
of  William  of  Orange,  afterwards  William 
in,,  and  employed  by  bim  in  the  intrigues 
with  the  English  Opposition  in  1Q87.  His 
bearing  was  Uiat  of  a  gallant  soldier;  »  mili- 


tary man  who  had  never  appeared  to  trouble 
himself  abont  political  aSurs  could,  without 
exciting  any  suspicumt  hold  with  the  Englidi 
aziatocraoy  an  intsnxinrae  which,  if  he  had 
been  a  noted  master  of  statecraft,  would  have 
been  jealously  watched."  He  waa  again  sent 
to  congratulate  King  Jamoa  on  the  birth  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  When  William  in- 
vaded England,  Ziileetein  was  sent  to  James 
declining  a  proposed  conference  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  On  the  accession  of 
William  he  was  made  Mafiter  of  the  Bobea. 
In  1691  he  accompanied  William  to  Holland. 
In  1696  Zulestdn  was  created  SaA  of  Koch- 
ford,  and  received  large  nants  of  propeciy  m 
Ireland,  which  were  attaoked  by  the  Coamocmi 
in  the  Resumption  BiU. 

Hacaolajr,  Bitt.  ofSnfUtrnd. 
Zntphen,  Thb  6ATn.B  of  (Sept  22, 
1686),  was  fought  in.  Guelderland  between 
the  Spaniards  under  the  Prinoe  of  Parma  and 
the  Lnglidi  fracei,  who  ■were  assisting  the 
Dutch,  under  the  Earls  ot  Hieicester  and 
Essex  and  Lord  Willoughl>y.  The  English 
were  besieging  Zutphen,  and  attempted  to 
cut  ofi  a  force  which  was  \vringing  provisions 
to  the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  were  com- 
pletely foiled.  The  battle  ia  ftuaoue  as  the 
one  in  whidi  Sir  Kiilip  Kdney  receind  his 
death-woond. 

Motley,  Ihiek  SqwbUc. 
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Breda»  The  Declahatiom  op  (April  i, 

1660),WB8  seat  to  England  by  Charles  II.  after 
negotiations  had  been  opened  with  him  by 
Monk  tor  his  return  to  England.  In  this  hie 
promts^  (1)  pardon  to  all  who  ahoold  apply 
for  it  within  forty  days,  except  such  as 
should  be  excepted  by  Parliament ;  (2) 
"  liberty  to  tender  consciencea ;  that  no  man 
should  be  disquieted  for  differences  of  opinion 
in  matters  of  religitm  which  do  not  disturb 
tiie  peace  of  the  kingdom ;"  and  that  he  would 
consent  to  any  Act  of  Parliament  for  grant- 
ing this  indmgenoe ;  (3)  that  all  claims  to 
lutded  property  should  be  determined  in 
I^rliament ;  and  (4)  the  payment  of  arrears 
to  Monk's  soldiers. 

Tbe  t«xt  of  the  Dodamtion  Is  eiren  in  Claren- 
don, Hist,  of  tht  B«i>«IUmi  (ed.  182S,  vli. 

Brewer,  John  Bherren  {h.  isio,  d. 
1879),  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
in  1833.  From  1841  ^  1877  he  was  Prof  essor 
of  English  Literature  and  History  at  King's 
College,  London.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  to  edit  tne  Calmdart  of 
State  Fapert  relating  to  the  rei^  of  Henry 
Yin.,  and  wrote  some  masterly  introductions 
to  thnm.  l£t.  Brewei's  introdnctions  and 
pre&ces  to  the  (UUeHdar  have  been  collected 
under  the  title,  The  Reiff»  ofSenry  VIII.,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  impor^t  historical  works 
ivodoced  in  England  (Turing  recent  years. 

Tfriling  uid  Sulwer,  Henst  Lttton 
Eaklb  Bulwbr,  Lobd  (d.  1804,  d.  1872],  was 
the  eon  of  General  Bulwer,  and  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Lyttim.  After  sixteen  years  in  the 
diplnnatic  sernce^  he  waa  sent  as  minister  to 
Madrid  in  1848,  where  he  remained  until  in 
1848  he  was  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom 
npon  presenting  to  the  queen-mother  Lord 
Palmerston's  recommendations  to  adopt  a 
more  liberal  policy.  From  1849  to  1862  he 
was  minister  at  Washington  (where  he 
negotiated  the  Oayton-Buhirer  Treaty),  and 
inxn  1862  to  18&6  at  Florence.  In  1867  he 
Bocceeded  Lord  Btantford  de  Bedcliffe  as 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  held  this 
iKMttiUl866.  In  1871  he vas created Baion 
Dajlhig  and  Bnlwar. 

Eoolesiactioal  OtmuiuMdoneni. 

Tub.  In  1836  a  commission  was  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  state  of  the  several  dioceses 
in  England  and  Wales  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  their  rerenuee,  and  tiie  more  ecjual 
distribution  of  qdaoi^  dntiesi  to  ocmnder 


also  the  state  of  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  with  a  view  to  the  su^^i^tion  of 
such  measures  as  may  render  them  more 
conducive  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established 
Church;  and  to  devise  the  best  means  of 
providing  for  the  cure  of  souls,  with  special 
reference  to  the  residence  of  the  cler^  on 
their  respective  benefices."  This  commission 
drew  up  several  reports  recommending  a 
fairer  oistributicm  of  episcopal  duties  and 
revenues,  and  the  establishm^Eit  of  a  fund  to 
provide  for  worship  in  poor  districts  by 
the  appn^niation  of  part  of  the  revenues  of 
cathedral  and  oollwiate  ohorchee,  and  of  the 
surplus  revenues  of  certain  bishoprics.  For 
this  latter  purpose  a  commission  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  1636  with  all  the  powers  of  a 
perpetual  corpontum.  In  1850  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  nominate  two  "  Church  Estates 
Commissioners"  (one  paid)*  and  the  arch- 
bishop, one  (^d).  These  were  to  be  members 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  to  form 
with  two  other  members  the  "  Church  Estates' 
Committee,"  which  was  to  manage  all  the 
proper^  of  the  Commission.  They  were  em- 
powered by  Acts  of  1860  and  1860  to  secure 
fixed  instead  of  their  fluctuating  incomes  to 
bishops,  and  to  manage  episcopal  eetotee. 
They  make  grants  to  or  increase  the  endow- 
ments of  poor  livings,  and  arrange  for  the 
creation  of  new  pari^ee:  and  their  consent  is 
necessary  for  leases,  exchange  of  advowsons, 
&c.  In  1866  thepr  became  also  the  Church 
Building  Commissioneis  (first  created  in  1818). 

PhilHmoie.  law,  11.  SOW;  EUot.  Tha  State 
owi  Oa  OhurA,  In  Aid.  CUiMM  8*rjM. 

[W.  J.  A.] 

Elgin,  James  Brucb,  8th  Eakl  op  {h, 
181 1,  i.  1863),  was  the  eldert  son  of  Thomas; 
seventh  Earl  of  Elgin,  and  eleventh  Earl  of 
Kincardine.  He  entered  Parliament  as 
member  for  Southampton  in  the  Conservative 
interest  in  1841.  In  1842  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Commons  on  being  appointed 
Gk)vemor-General  of  Jamaica.  In  1846  he 
was  sent  to  Canada  to  deal  with  the  diffi-, 
culties  whidi  had  arisen  there.  He  carried' 
out  the  conciliatory  policy  of  fais  &ther-in- 
law.  Lord  Durham ;  preserved  neu^lity  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country,  agricultural  and  commercial ; 
and  did  much  to  queU  discontent  and  render 
more  secure  the  ties  between  Canada  and  the 
mother  country.  In  reward  for  these  services 
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he  waa  raised  to  the  Rngliah  peerage  with  the 
title  of  Baron  Elgin.  From  Canada  he  went 
to  China  as  special  ambassador,  and  success- 
fully negotiated  the  Peace  fd  Tientsin  after 
the  capture  of  Canton  and  the  rout  ot  the 
Celestials.  In  1839  he  entered  Lord  Pal* 
merston's  cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Post- 
master-General. In  consequence,  however, 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Chinese  to  receive  hia 
brothw,  Mr.  Bruce,  as  envoy,  in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  Trtiich  refunl  was  followed 
the  disaster  on  the  Peiho,  he  waa  sent 
again  to  sustain  Kngliah  authority,  and  was 
once  more  completely  successful  (1860).  He 
was  shortly  afterwaids  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Cannug  as  Gkiveroor-Gteneral  of  India. 
Under  his  judicious  arrangements  India 
made  considerable  advances  in  and 
commercial  prosperity.  He  provoked  no 
contests,  and  attempted  no  soquisitionB  (A 
tenitoiy,  but  developed  the  internal  and 
materi^  resource*  of  the  country.  In  the 
autumn  of  18ti3  Lord  Elgin  started  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  north  of  India  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Cauhmere.  He  was 
seized  with  illnesa  in  the  Himalayan  Passes, 
and  died  Nov.,  1863. 

EUanboronffli,  Edwabd  Law,  Eabl  of 
{b.  1790,  d.  1871).  He  was  the  son  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  EUenborouj^h ;  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge;  entered  Parliament 
in  1814;  but  was  soon  removed  to  the  Uppw 
House  on  rocceeding  his  &ther  aa  Baron 
EUenboroofl^  in  1818.  He  first  took  office 
as  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's administration.  In  1834  he  was 
appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
in  8tr  Robert  Peel's  government;  and 
occupied  tiie  same  position  in  Sir  Robert's 
second  administration  of  1S41.  Soon  after, 
he  aocwted  the  Qovemor-Gonraalship  of 
India,  where  he  arrived  early  in  1842.  Under 
his  administration  in  that  country,  was  ac- 
complished the  expedition  into  Afghanistan, 
under  Generals  Pollock  and  Nott,  which 
reenlted  in  the  recapture  of  Ghusni  and 
Cabul,  and  the  rescue  of  Lady  Sale  and 
the  other  English  prisoners.  The  conquest 
of  Sdnde  by  Sir  Charles  K^ier,  in  1843, 
was  also  undertaken  by  Lord  EUenborough's 
government,  but  his  policy  did  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Coiut  of  Directors,  and 
in  1844  he  was  recalled  by  that  body.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  however,  defended  Lord 
EUenborongh's  policy  in  Parliament,  and  on 
his  return  h«ne  he  was  created  an  earl.  From 
Jan.  to  July,  1846,  he  filled  the  post  of  the 
'First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Sir  R.  Peel's 
■drnfauatration,  and  in  1858  he  undertook  for 
two  months,  under  Lord  Derby's  administoa- 
tion,  his  old  office  of  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control.  After  this  time  he  did  not  again 
take  office,  though  he  continued  to  be  a  most 
powerful  and  eloquent  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Linda. 


Fnentea  d'Onoro,  Thi  Battlb  or 

(May  5,  1811),  waa  one  of  the  most  hard  fought 
and  critical  ntttles  of  the  Peninsular  War. 
Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  the  siege  of 
Almeida,  while  Mnnrna  waa  attempting-  to 
relieve  the  place.  Wellington  accordingly 
took  up  a  position  on  strong  ground  to  the 
east  of  Auneida,  between  that  place  and 
Ciudad  Bodrigo.  After  a  battle  wtuch  lasted 
all  day,  the  French  withdrew  to  a  position 
which  they  maintained  for  two  days  without 
making  any  demonstratum  of  attack ;  and  on 
the  10th,  Massena  withdrew  acroas  the  Agneda. 
"  Bothsidee  claimed  the  victory,  and  Massena 
had  certainly  gained  great  advantagee at  first." 
Neverthelees,  Wellington  had  obtained  his 
object,  while  Massena  had  failed  to  relieve 
Almeida.  [Prhinsl'uui  WajuJ 
Napisr,  PmttwHlor  War. 

Oilds  (probably  from  Anglo-Saxon  fiUtm, 
to  pay).  AsBOciationB  of  various  kinds,  for 
mutual  assistance,  were  of  considerable  anti- 
quity in  England-  Among  the  Anglo-Sazoos 
three  kinds  of  gilds  may  be  distinguished — 
religious  and  social  gilds,  "frithgilds^"  and 
merchant  gilds.  Of  the  firrtoltheee,  two  well- 
known  examples  are  the  gilds  of  Abbotsbury 
and  of  Exeter,  of  which  the  statutes,  dating 
from  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century, 
prescribe  contributions  towards  feasts  and  for 
religious  purposes,  and  direct  provisicm  to  bo 
made  for  the  burial  of  members.  The  thegns' 
gild  at  Cambridge,  of  the  same  poiod,  did 
more  than  provide  for  mntual  bdp  of  this 
.  sort ;  it  exacted  recompense  from  thieves  who 
robbed  its  members,  and  paid  wergild  for  a 
brother  who  slew  a  man  ri^teouuy.  Such 
r^ulations  imply  that  a  certain  authority 
was  recognised  in  the  gild  officers,  and  the 
gild  itself  may  therefore  be  looked  apaa.  as 
a  rudimentary  town  corporation. 

In  the  laws  of  Ini  mention  is  made  of  the 
fegildan,  to  whom  the  wei^Id  of  a  stranger 
was  to  be  paid ;  and  those  of  Alfred  fix  the 
share  to  be  paid  or  received  by  the  f«fiUm» 
of  a  man  who  is  without  relatives.  Con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  these  enactments  a 
long  controversv  has  arisoi,  which  has  as  yet 
come  to  no  definite  result;  ^loasibly  they 
merely  refer  to  gilds  of  formgnets  in  the 
seaport  towns ;  possibly  they  indicate  a 
s>'8tem  of  gUds  spread  over  the  whole 
country'.  Id  the  latter  case,  we  must  suppose 
that  gilds  grew  up  to  take  the  place  of  the 
family  for  the  purposes  of  police,  when  tbe 
fiunily  tie  began  to  oe  loosmed.  We  are  oa 
■arer  ground  when  we  come  to  the  Jmdieis 
Civitatia  Londonia  of  the  time  of  AtbeUtan, 
which  describes  itself  as  "  ordained  and  con- 
firmed by  the  bishc^  and  reeves  of  London 
among  our  frititgegiidf  (brethren  of  a  potoe 
gild),  as  well  eorlish  as  ceorlish,''  to  supple- 
ment the  decrees  of  recent  Witeosgemots. 
It  inovidea  fbr  commoii  bannnala,  im  the 
^wging  of  fuimal  |m]nn    But  its  disi 
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object  u  the  enforcement  of  mutual  defence ; 
payment  is  made  towards  a  common  insurance 
and  poUoe  fund;  directioiu  are  giren  for  the 
porsnit  of  thieres  and  the  ezactim  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  the  members  are  arranged  in 
bodies  of  tens  and  hundreds  under  headmen. 
Hiis  ordinance  may  be  interpreted  either  as 
pointing  to  the  creation  ^  novo  by  the  public 
authorities  of  an  organisation  for  the  ntain> 
tenance  of  order,  or  as  merely  the  recognition 
of  institotions  already  existing.  In  my  case, 
such  a  system  was  probamy  peculiar  to 
London.  While  social  and  rebgions  gilds 
existed  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  is  no  mention  of  fritfagilda  after  the 
Conquest. 

The  merchant  gild  (gUda  merealoria, 
etapmrnne  gilde),  or  Uansa,  probably  arose  in 
Bereral  towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
oentory.  seen  soon  after  the  Con- 

quest, it  owns  property,  contains  all  the 
traders  of  the  town,  and  regulates  its  trade. 
"  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  the  possesaion  of 
a  merchant  gnild  had  become  the  sign  and 
tokffli  of  municipal  independence ;  it  was  in 
fact,  if  not  in  theory,  the  governing  body  of  the 
town  in  which  it  was  allowed  to  exM.  It  is 
recognised  by  GlanviU  as  identical  with  the 
eommuna  of  the  privileged  towns,  the  munici- 
pal corporation  of  the  utter  age."  (Stubba.) 
[Town  a.] 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  relation 
between  the  merchant  gild  and  the  trade  or 
craft  gilds  which  first  became  prominent  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  lliese  gradually 
obtained  royal  sanction,  and  during  the 
fourteenth  century  gained  complete  control  of 
industry.  I  n  most  cases  the  merchant  gild  was 
entirely  merged  in  the  corporation ;  while  the 
trade  gilds  became  oompletely  Sfjf-goyem- 
ing,  and  imposed  on  tlieir  membwB  minute 
regulations  as  to  trade  proceeaes  and  personal 
morality.  It  was  an  indostir  of  small  shops 
and  of  general  equally ;  for  each  master 
employed  only  two  or  three  workmen  (who 
earned  at  least  half  as  much  as  he  did,  and 
might  fairly  hope  to  become  masters  in  their 
turn),  together  with  an  apprentice  or  so.  Bat 
with  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  became  in  some  crafts  very  difficult  to  rise 
to  the  position  of  masto-,  and  there  are  traces 
of  the  formation  of  separate  yeomen'S;  i.e., 
journeymen's,  gilds.  This  part  of  gild  history 
has  not  yet  been  adequatdy  ^tamined,  and  the 
stages  m.  chaiwe  are  not  clear.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident  mat  in  spite  of  the  Statute  of 
Apprentices  by  which  Elizabeth  extended  the 
gild  regnlations  as  to  apprentices  to  all  the 
trades  in  existence  at  the  time,  the  gilds 
were  already  dying;  the  same  Act  en- 
trusted the  fixing  <a  wages  to  the  justices. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  the  small- 
shop  system  gave  way  to  the  domestic 
system,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  bo  the 
factory  system;  and  early  in  the  presoit 
century  the  last  remnants  of  the  gild  xe- 


strictimu  were  abolished  by  statute.  [Tnurn* 

TJniOHs.] 

It  is  to  be  added  that  the  Act  of  Edward 
YI.  confiscating  all  the  gild  endowments 
(except  those  of  the  London  Gilds  or 
Companies),  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
applied  to  superstitious  uses,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  the  pauperism  which  made  the 
Poor  law  of  Elizabeth  necessary. 

TOnlmin  Smith's  EngXitK  OwIcU  (Early  l^K. 
Text  Soc.  ,1870),  Brentoao's  introdwcttm  to  whli^li 
on  The  Uittmu  owl  Dntlirpmnd  of  Gildf,  is  th« 
foundation  of  ilmMt  all  that  haa  been  written 
on  tfae  mbjeot  in  England  sabaeqnentl;. 
Hanj  of  faia  oonelnaionB  bare  b«en  dimited 
hj  Ochenkowtki,  £iiji(a«d*  WirOuOvi^ieho 
JKntttPtcJUung  im  A^^tgaf^g«  At»  HHiAaUen,  1879, 
and  Oroaa,  QUAt  MtrtaXvria  (Oattingen,  188S). 
For  the  earliaat  English  gilda,  see  Btubba, 
Cofttt.  Hitt.,  i,  xi. ;  Waits,  UnOKke-Vnyatnaigt 
a»*ehicMt,  L  461  aeq. ;  Kemble,  Soxom,  bk.  i., 
ch.  Iz. :  Schuiid,(9eMti«(Ur  J)i9#(«aidMn,GlowBr. 
m.T.  OwiMo.  For  the  craft  gilda,  Btubba, 
Conit.  Hut.,  UL,  xzi, ;  Cunningham,  Growth 
of  Eng.  Indtutry,  Vk.  iu.i  eh.  iL ;  and  tor  their 
iaal  dkappearance.  HsMi  Zvcti  Bvthtr  nir  Soc. 
UweA.  fHtilaiida  [W.  J.  A.] 

Qordon,     SLiJOR-QmBAL  Chablb 

Obobgb,  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Gordon, 
was  bom  in  1S33.  After  serving  through 
the  Crimean  War  as  lieutenant  of  Engineers, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Chinese  expedition 

il860],  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major, 
le  then  made  a  long  journey  in  company 
with  a  friend  through  parte  of  China  hitherto 
unvisited  ty  Europeans,  and  soon  after  hia 
return  to  Shanghai  was  appointed,  in  Feb. , 
1863,  to  the  command  of  a  Chinese  force  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Taeping  rebellion. 
"  Chinese "  Gordon,  as  he  was  henceforth 
usually  styled,  did  the  work  with  skill  and 
bravery.in  fifteen  months,  and  was  rewarded 
bjr  the  Chinese  government  with  the  highest 
military  rank,  and  by  the  English  with  a 
lieutenant-  colonelcy.  From  1 865  to  1 87 1 
he  was  Commanding  Boyal  Engineer  at 
Graveeend,  and  from  1871  to  1873  British 
Commissioner  on  the  Danube.  In  1873  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  the 
Equatorial  Provinces  of  Egypt  for  the 
Khedive,  was  created  a  Paaba,  and  in  1877 
Governor  of  the  Soudan.  Here  he  remained 
till  1879,  doing  much  to  give  peace  and  good 
government  to  that  country,  and  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade.  In  1880  he  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  but  re- 
signed that  post  almost  immediately.  In 
1881  he  commanded  the  Engineers  at  Bfau- 
ritius  for  ten  months,  and  became  nmjor>- 
generaL  Next  year  he  was  invited  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Colonial  forces,  as  a  war  was  threatening 
with  the  Basutos,  but  hia  advice  was  dis- 
regarded and  he  resigned.  He  then  visited 
the  Holy  land,  and  had  <hi  his  return  already 
accepted  from  the  King  of  the  Belgians  the 
command  of  an  anti-slavery  expedition  to  the 
Congo,  when  he  was  requested  by  the  British 
government  to  go  to  Khartoum  (1884)  as 
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High  Comnuanoner  and  GoTemor-Oeneral 
of  the  Soadan.  -  He  left  London  on  Jan.  18, 
and  reached  Kh&rtoain  on  Feb.  18.  AsBiBted 
only  by  a  single  European  officer,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  cowardly  and  disaffected  Egyptian 
garnson,  he  held  the  town  with  eztraordinary 
abili^  against  the  Soudanese.  An  expedition 
'was  (Sept,  1881}  prepared  for  his  xeliel. 

G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  OonUm  te  CMtral  Jfrioa 

(1881);  A.  Wilson,  Tht  Ew-VietoHoxu  Army; 

A.  Egmout  Hake,  Story  of  ChiMu  Qorion. 

Orand  Alliance,  Thb,  was  the  name 
given  to  the  alliance  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Empire,  concluded  at  the 
Hague,  Sept.  7,  1701.  The  treaty  declared 
the  desirability  of  compensating  the  Emperor 
for  the  loss  of  Spain,  and  of  providing  for  the 
seciirity  of  England  and  Holland.  At,  how- 
ever, William  could  not  at  the  moment  be 
sure  of  energetic  support  in  England,  he 
pledged  himself,  in  case  the  overtures  of  the 
allies  were  rejected  by  France,  only  to  attempt 
to  conquer  Milan  for  Austria,  and  the 
barrier  fortroBses  for  Holland.  ThB  alliance 
was  afterwards  joined  by  Fnuaia,  Jan.  20, 
1702;  by  Portt^al,  May  16,  1703;  and  by 
Savoy,  Oct  26,  1703;  and  its  object  became 
tiie  conquest  of  all  the  Spanish  Empire, 
and  especially  of  Spain  itseu.  f Pabtition 
T&BATiBS ;  Spanish  Scccbssion,  Wabs  of.] 

Oreen,  John  Siohard  (b.  1837,  i.  1883), 
was  educated  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Li 
I860  he  took  orders,  and  was  for  some  years 
engaged  in  derical  work  in  the  east  ol  London. 
He  was  appointed  Lambeth  librarian  in  sue- 
cession  to  Professor  Stubbs.  Mr.  Q-reen  was 
an  enthusiastic  student  of  English  history. 
Besides  papers  in  various  periodicals,  he  wrote 
A  Short  Hiatory  of  the  Engliah  People,  which  had 
an  extraordinary  and  almost  anprecedent«d 
popularity.  It  was  afterwards  republished  and 
enlarged  as  A  Mutory  of  the  Engluh  People. 

Sigli  CoBUiiiuiDii,  Thb  Coukt  or, 
wasthe  name  given  to  a  judicial  committee 
instituted  in  the  zeign  of  Elizabeth  to  inves- 
tigate ecdenastioal  cases.  Edward  YI. 
and  Mary  frec^uently  had  recourse  to  the 
plan  of  exercismg  their  jurisdiction  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters  through  special  commis- 
sioners. General  commissions  were  issued 
by  Edward  in  1549  and  1651  to  a  number  of 
royal  councillors,  theolwians,  and  law^'ers,  to 
inquire  into  heresy  and  nonconformity,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  commission  appeared  in 
1667,  though  in  this  case  it  was  restricted  to 
inquiry,  and  further  action  was  left  to  the 
bishops*  courts.  The  statute  (1  Eliz.,  c.  1)  re- 
storing the  tx>yal  jurisdiction  in  matters  eccle- 
siastical, empowered  the  queen  to  nominate 
commissioners  to  exercise  this  power ;  ac- 
CM^ii^fly  two  months  later  (Jmy,  1669)  a 
commission  was  directed  to  Parfaer,  G-rindal, 
and  seventeen  other  persons,  chiefly^  state 
officials  and  lawyers,  which  followed  in  the 
main  the  form  of  those  of  Maty.   They  weze 


to  inquire,  "as  veil  by  the  oaths  <A  twehr* 
good  and  lawful  men,  aa  also  by  witncascs, 
and  other  wayt  and  rneam  jw  earn  devim"  into 
offenoee  against  the  acta  of  supremacy  and 

uniformity,  heresy,  adulteries,  and  other  eo- 
clesiasticu  crimes.  The  subaeqaent  ciHnmi^ 
sions  were  drawn  on  the  modM  of  this  one. 
The  commiasion  of  1683,  on  which  Hallam 
has  laid  such  Btress,  seems  to  differ  littla 
from  preceding  ones.  But  Whitgift 
pears  to  have  used  the  power  of  proceeding 
by  oath  ex-oJUio  more  freely  than  his  prede- 
ceseora,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  ust  of 
questions  to  be  asked  of  the  accused,  a  method 
which  Burleigh  complained  of  as  *'  too  much 
savouring  of  uie  Roman  Inquisition."  In  the 
case  of  Cawdrey,  it  was  held  by  the 
judges  that  the  act  did  not  abrc^te  the 
older  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  so- 
vereign, nor  lessen  her  power  of  imposing 
penalties.  In  the  reign  of  James  fre- 
quent disputes  arose  with  the  common-law 
courts  as  to  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the 
High  Commission;  in  1611  Caiiralaid  down 
that  it  had  no  right  to  fine  or  imprison, 
except  in  cases  of  neresy  and  schism,  and, 
with  six  other  judges,  nominated  members  <rf 
the  court  by  a  new  oommission,  refused  to  sit 
During  the  whole  of  its  existence  the  court 
busied  itself  in  enftmang  nnifwinity,  and 
little  chfuige  in  this  reqieot  was  made  hf 
laud.  The  number  ot  ministers  touched  by 
the  High  Commission  has  been  possly  ex- 
aggerated ;  during  two  years  of  its  greatest 
activity  only  three  persons  were  deprived  and 
seven  suspended.  Laud's  hand  is  rather  to 
be  seen  in  its  increased  vigilance  in  oases  of 
adultery,  and  in  the  impartiality  with  which 
it  punished  offenders  ta  rank.  The  coort 
was  abolished  by  Act  ot  the  Lcmg  Pariiament 
(July,  1641).  In  1609  a  Court  o)  Hi^  Com- 
mission had  been  established  by  James  in 
each  of  tiie  two  archiepiscopal  provinces  of 
Scotland:  Charles  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
their  aboHtion  in  Sept,  1638. 

In  spite  of  the  Act  of  1641,  and  Otat  of 
1661,  confirming  it,  James  II.,  in  Jnly,  1686, 
created  a  new  Court  of  Commiivion  for  eccle- 
siastical causes.  It  consisted  of  seven  mem- 
bers— ^the  Chancellor  Jeffreys,  Sancroft  (who 
refused  to  sit),  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and 
Rochester,  the  Lord  I'reasuier,  the  Lord 
President,  and  Chief  Justice.  By  this  court 
Compton  WHS  suspended  from  his  episoonal 
Amotions,  the  Vice-Chanoellor  of  Osmbriage 
deprived  of  his  office,  and  Hough's  electioa 
as  President  of  Magdalen  quashed.  It  was 
abolished  by  the  Bill  ot  Rights. 

The  main  Kathorfty  is  Stubbs,  in  Sapor*  tf 
KwIm.  Court*  Oommunm  (18831,  p.  tt.  ¥ix 
other  oommlaaiotui  not  tbere  mcnticuted,  aeetlw 
Cal«ndan  of  Dommtie  SiaU  Papen ;  that  for  1547 
—1580.  pp.  KB,  888,  671 :  for  UM,  IM.  «i; 

forieOl— isas.510.  BnnMt,  HiA  A^.  fed.  1681), 

63U I  Neal,  Bigt.  ofPtiritaiu,  p.  V4;  OudiiMr, 
•tt  Satr..  U.  USi  Hacaallv.  HM.  of  Emf.; 
EwOxn.  Diary,  Julj  14.  IflBO.      [W.  J.  A.] 
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nqptoa.  Sir  Ealph  (i.  1698,  rf.  1662),  vaa 
member  ita  Well*  in  Ihe  Long  Parliament, 
and  at  first  sided  with  the  popular  party,  but 
from  the  end  of  1641  -mtii  the  Koyaliats. 
In  the  Biunmer  of  1642  he  was  sent  into  the 
West  to  assist  in  raising  an  anny  for  the  king. 
In  the  f (dlovring  year  the  Conuah  army,  which 
he  (»miiiande£  defeated  the  I^liamentary 
forces  at  Bradock  Down  (Jan.  19,  1643), 
Btratton  and  Lansdown  (July  5).  At  the  last 
of  these  battles  he  was  severely  wounded. 
For  his  serrices  he  was  created  Baron  Hopton 
of  Stratton,and  appointed  Governor  of  Bristol. 
He  was  appointed  to  command  the  king's 
troops  in  the  West  (Jan.  15,  1646),  was  de- 
feated by  Fairfax  at  Torrington  (Feb.  16),  and 
laid  down  his  arms  a  month  later.  He  then 
joined  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Scilly,  and  died 
at  Bmgea  in  1652. 

Clarandon,  Hiit.  of  the  BebeUian  ;  Nngent, 

Jfcmonal*  if  Sam^nn:    Wuburton,  Princ* 

Buptrt;  Mftrfcham,  FairfoM. 

Indepandants.  As  early  as  1568  a 
congregation  of  Separatists  exiated  in  London, 
o^iuuBed  npon  the  principle  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  gathered  together  in  strictly 
voluntary  and  self-governing  congregations 
or  churches.  They  numb^«d  about  two 
hundred,  all  poor,  and  the  majority  women, 
under  the  pastorate  of  a  certain  Richard 
Fits.  The  first  ptomin^t  teacher  of  this 
thetny,  however,  was  Robert  Browne,  a 
clergyman  and  gndoate  of  Cambridge,  whose 
greatest  activity  was  daring  the  yea^  from 
1571  to  1581.  Owing  to  the  protection  of 
his  powerful  relative,  Burleigh,  Browne 
escaped  punishment,  and  finally  conformed. 
But  his  tracts  formed  the  great  storehonae 
of  ar^nment  for  those  who  had  accepted  his 
doctrine— eqiecially  numerous  in  the  eastern 
counties  —  and  they  were  long  known  only 
as  Brownists.  Several  Separatist  chnrches 
were  formed,  especially  in  London,  which  met 
in  secret,  and  were  onen  disooverad  and  dis- 
persed hy  the  authorities;  many  (rf  their 
members  were  imprisoned  uid  fire  executed. 
Of  these  Henry  Barrowe,  a  barrister  of 
Gray's  Inn,  executed  in  1593  for  the  publi- 
cation of  seditious  books,  i.e.,  pamphlets 
against  the  ISstablished  Church,  was  the  moet 
important,  and  for  some  time  "  Barrowist " 
was  used  as  a  synonym  (tf  Brownist  The 
repressive  measures  of  the  government  caused 
the  members  of  a  Brownist  church,  which  had 
been  formed  in  London  about  1592,  to  flee  to 
Holland,  and  they  finally  settled  at  Amster- 
dam. Another  and  more  successful  church 
was  that  of  Nottinghamshire  men  at  Leyden 
nnder  John  Robinson,  and  this  Leyden 
«hnrch  is  the  true  "  parent  of  Independency 
alike  in  England  and  America."  In  1620 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  New  England 
by  Independents  coming  &om  Holland  in 
the  Ma0ower ;  the  New  World  became 
the  refuge  of  all  who  were  attacked  Inr  the 
ecclesiuticBl  authorities  at  hnne,  and  In- 


dependency became  jraacticallythe  established 
religion  in  the  New  fingland  colonies. ' 

"Die  example  of  New  England  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  when,  with  the  meeting 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  the  Independents 
at  last  obtained  freedom  of  speech  in 
England.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  show 
how  the  growth  of  Independency  accompanied 
the  victories  of  the  New  Model ;  and  how  the 
attempt  to  substitute  the  complete  Presby- 
terian system  for  that  of  Episcopacy  was 
defeated.  Few  of  the  early  Independents 
advocated  entire  voluntaryism,  and  many  ac- 
cepted benefices  and  received  tithes  under  the 
rule  of  CromweU.  But  in  such  cases,  while 
the  minister  preached  to  all  the  parishioners 
in  the  parish  church,  there  was  often 
an  attempt  to  create  side  by  side  with  the 
iMrochial  oi^^anisation,  a  speasl  Independent 
Church.  Dl^EEcnltiee  arose  when  the  Inde- 
pendent ministers  refused  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  persons  outside  this  inner 
church,  and  one  at  least  of  the  justices  on 
aamse  advised  aggrieved  pariuioners  to 
withhold  tithes.  In  1668  a  synod  (d  Inde- 
pendent Churches  was  held  in  London  which 
drew  ujp  the  Savoy  Declaration,  foUowing 
in  doctrine  the  Westminster  Confession,  but 
adding  their  peculiar  theory  of  Church  govern- 
ment. The  Act  of  Uniformity  drove  Inde- 
pendents with  Fresbyterians  out  of  the 
National  Church,  and  uie  rigid  penal  code  ot 
Charles  II.  prevented  their  meeting  in  wot- 
ship.  Later  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  and 
under  James  II.,  they  again  began  to  form 
churches,  and  under  William  III.  obtained 
toleration.  But  thdr  numbers  were  much 
diminished,  and  it  was  not  till  the  evan- 
gelical movement  tA  the  Utter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  they  began  to  recover 
strength.  As  meanwhile  the  Presbyterian 
body  had  declined  in  numbers,  and  had 
largely  become  TTnitarian,  they  became  in  the 
nineteionth  century  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  they  had  long  received  a 
rwium  dottum  of  £1,000  ayear  for  the  widows 
of  ministers;  but  in  the  nineteenth  the 
wrongfulness  of  endowment  became  one  of 
their  main  tenets.  They  are  now  more 
usually  known  as  Congregationalists,  and  are 
united  in  a  "  Congregational  Union  of  Eng- 
land," with  subordinate  "  County  Unions." 
The  best  acccinsts  of  the  histor;  of  Inda- 
Mndencf  are— from  the  sida  of  the  Church  of 
feigkna,  that  of  Cartels,  in  Dittnt  m  tU 
Rtlatiim  to  th*  Ckttrch  of  Btifiani,  ud  bom  the 
Congregationftlist  aide  that  of  FiJrbaini,  in  his 
article  on  IndevmimtU  in  the  SnejielopcBdia  Bri- 
tannien :  we  iJao  StODshtom,  B«%i4m  in  Aif- 
land;  Oardiner,  Hut.  gnu.;  Hasabn.  L'/«aiid 
Tinm  of  Hflton ;  Skeat,  Hutory  of  Ptm  ChuirkM. 

[W.J.  A.] 

IrfUldTax,  Tbb,  was  first  levied  in  1690, 
when  it  was  3s.  in  the  pound.  It  was 
originally  an  annual  grant,  and  varied  in 
amount  each  year;  hot  in  1798  it  was  made 
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perpetual,  and  mw  fixed  at  4a.  in  the  pound 
up(Hi  the  valuation  of  1692,  provision  being 
made  for  its  redemption  by  the  payment  of  a 
lump  sum.  This  has  been  taken  advantage 
of  by  man^  landowners ;  but  at  the  present 
time  there  is  still  a  lai^  quantity  of  land  on 
which  the  tax  has  not  be^  redeemed  and  is 
Btili  levied. 

Iianifnde,  Thb  Battlb  oi>  (May  13, 
1668),  was  fought  near  Glasgow  between  the 
forces  of  Mary  Uueen  of  Hcots,  who  bad  just 
escaped  &om  Lochleven  Castle,  and  those  of 
the  Regent  Murray,  who  bad  with  him  Lord 
Morton  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange.  Mary, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  numbers  of  her  arm^, 
was  defeated  by  the  excellent  generalship 
shown  by  her  opponents. 

LaMS,  Thk  Battlb  of  (Oct.  2, 1263),  waa 
fought  between  Uacon  of  Norway  and  the 
army  of  Alexander  III.  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire. A  severe  storm  had  shattered  the 
Norwegian  fleet,  and  barely  1,200  men  were 
oppoaeS.  to  the  Scottish  force.  The  ground 
was  fierceljr  contested,  and,  though  the  Scots 
olaimed  a  victory,  the  battte  lealfy  a^iears  to 
have  bem  indsonTe. 

Kathft  was  a  division  of  the  county  of 
Sent,  answering  to  the  Hiding  of  Yorkuhire, 
or  possibly  to  the  Rape  of  Sussex,  and  corre- 
sponding, it  is  jost  possible,  either  to  the 
original  counties  of  the  Kentish  folk,  or  to 
the  smaller  sob-kingdonu,  which  were  a^lo- 
roerated  to  make  up  the  kingdom. 

Iittvallors  was  the  name  given  to  an  im- 
portant party  during  the  periml  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Early  in  1647  a  considerable 
ultia-Republican  sect  appeared  in  the  New 
Model  Army,  especiallT  among  the  Adjuta- 
tors.  The  rejection  of  me  Army  Propostds  by 
Charles,  and  the  increasing  hostility  displayed 
by  the  Commons  towards  the  army,  furthered 
the  spread  of  such  opinions,  and  many  of  the 
soldiers  distrusted  Cromwell  himself  on  ac- 
count of  his  too  lenient  treatment  of  the  king, 
and  their  distrust  produced  the  mutiny  of 
Nov.  15.  [Adjoatobs.] 

A  more  formidable  outbreak  took  place  early 
in  1649.  Lilbumer  and  thnee  who  thought 
with  him,  considered  the  existing  lepublio 
too  aristociatic,  and  littfe  better  than  the 
nuHurchytowhichithadsiicoeedad.  Intwo 
pamphlets,  ^gla»uC$  New  Chaim  Discovered, 
and  The  Uunling  of  the  Foxei  {i.e^  the  army 
magnates)  from  Newmarket  to  Whktkali  Ay 
Five  Small  Beaglei,  Lilbume  demanded  that 
theCouncil  of  State  should  be  dissolved  and  the 
management  of  public  affairs  should  be  givm 
to  Parliamentary  Committees  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  that  greater  liberty  of  conscience  and 
of  the  press  should  be  permitted ;  that  a  new 
and  reformed  Parliament  should  speedily 
oome  together,  and  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance revived.  Lilbume  and  three  other  of  the 
next  conspicuous  Levellen — Overttm,  Val- 


wyn,  and  Prince — were  arrested  and  brong^ 
before  the  Council ;  they  were  comniitted  to 
the  TowOT.  On  April  26  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  a  troop  quartered  in  Utshops- 

Gte,  who  refused  to  obey  an  order  to  leave 
indon.  But  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  came 
up  quickly  and  crushed  the  rising :  fifteen 
mutineers  were  tried  by  court-martaal,  and 
(me,  Lockyer,  shot  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard. 
More  formidable  risings  took  place  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A  Captain  Thompson 
with  two  hundred  troopers  rose  in  revolt  at 
Banbury,  issuing  a  manifesto,  but  he  was 
overpowered  by  fau  colonel.  From  Salisbniy 
a  thousand  insurgents  marched  Upward  Lon- 
don ;  tbey  were  surrounded  by  Cromwell  at 
Burf  ord,  and  surrendered,  and  Comet  lliaiiqk- 
son,  a  brother  of  the  captain,  and  two  oor- 
porala  were  shot,  and  ^e  very  dangerous 
military  Levelling  movement  was  over. 

Befoce  this,  another  and  more  hanuleM 
Levelling  movement  had  been  defeated. 
Some  thirty  men  met  on  St.  Uaigaret'a  HQl 
and  St.  George's  Hill,near  Cobham  in  Surrey, 
where  they  "  digged  the  ground  and  sowed 
it  with  roots  and  beans."  They  were  dis- 
persed, and  their  leaders  brought  before  the 
CounciL  There,  one  of  them,  Evetord,  de- 
clared that  "what  they  did  was  to  renew 
the  ancient  community  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  distribute  the  bene* 
fit  thereof  to  the  poor  and  needy.  But  they 
intend  not  to  meddle  with  any  man's  property 
nor  to  break  down  any  pales  or  enclosures; 
but  only  to  meddle  with  what  was  commtm 
and  untilled,  and  to  make  it  fruitful  for  the 
use  of  man:  Uut  the  time  will  suddenly  b^ 
that  all  men  shall  willingly  come  in  and  sub> 
mit  to  this  oommnnity." 

Cromwell's  attitude  towards  the  ]>vellers 
appears  in  a  speech  of  1654,  where  he  declares 
his  approval  of  *'  the  Ranks  and  Orden  of 
men  whereby  England  hath  been  known  for 
hundreds  of  years.   A  nobleman,  a  gootle- 
man,  and  a  yeoman  ;  that  is  a  good  intmst 
of  tbe  nation.   Did  not  that  Levelling  prin- 
ciple tend  to  the  reducing  of  all  to  an  eqtianty  ? 
What  was  the  puiport  of  it  but  to  niake  the 
tenant  as  liberal  a  fortune  as  the  landlord  F  " 
WUtelocke,  K«mot4aIt;  XasMm,  JTObm  aU 
hi*  Tim*,  iii.  Xa-m,  670,  SSa-,  iv.  43-51; 
Cwljle,  CVoMwMl,  [W.  J.  A.] 

Ittrwnm,  Sni  Obobgb  Cobkbwali.  [b.  1606, 
d.  1863),  the  eldeetson  of  Sir  Thomas  Frsnk- 
lond  Lewis,  of  Horpton  Court,  RadnorshinL 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  and 
called  to  the  bar  at  tbe  Middle  Temple  (18SI). 
In  1835  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Com* 
missioners  of  Inquiry  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  and  into  the  state  of  the  Church  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  tbe  following  year  was 
placed  on  the  Commission  of  Inqui^  into  tbe 
Affairs  ot  Malta ;  and  was  a  Poor-Law  Com- 
missioner from  Jan.,  1839,  to  July,  ]347, 
when  he  was  first  elected  member  for  the 
county  of  Hereford.   He  sat  for  that  ooantjr 
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rata  1862.  and  tern  March,  1S56,  to  hu 
death  repreeented  the  Badnor  diitrict  of 
boroughs.  He  succeeded  to  the  boroaetoy  on 
the  death  of  hia  father  in  1855.  Sir  Qeoi^ 
Lewis  filled  numerous  important  offices  in 
the  government.  He  was  appointed  ISecretary 
to  the  Bonrd  of  Control  from  Nov.,  1847, 
to  May,  1848;  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  Joly,  1860 ;  Financial 
Secretaiy  to  tha  Treasury  to  Feb.,  1852; 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  March, 
1856,  to  Feb.,  1858 ;  and  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Home  Department, 
June,  1859.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Herbert,  1861,  Sir  George  was  appointed  by 
I^rd  Pahnerston  Secretary  for  War,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  Sir  Ot.  C.  Lewis 
wrote  nnmeroos  works  on  antiquities,  history, 
and  political  philosophy.  His  Infiuettet  of 
Authority  in  Mattert  of  Opinion  was  pub> 
lished  in  1849,  and  IHtUogue  on  the  Seat  Fortn 
of  Government,  in  1863. 

Mannyng,  Rohekt,  or  Robebt  db 

Bbunne  (now  Boom)  in  Lincolnshire,  was  a 
canon  of  the  Qilbertine  tmder,  who  lived  for  a 
considmble  tiiue  at  Sempringham,  and  after- 
wards at  other  Glilhrartine  houses  in  Ijncoln- 
shire.  About  1303  he  translated  a  French 
Manuel  dee  Piehie  under  the  title  Handiyng 
Synne;  and  between  1327  and  1338  the  French 
Chronicle  of  Langtnft  (down  to  the  death  of 
Edward  I.)  into  ^iglish  rhyme,  with  addi- 
tions which  are  occasicmally  of  consideiable 
historical  value. 

'i  he  Cfcnmieb  was  pnbliiihed  br  Bmroe,  Ox- 
ford, 1735;  and  again  In  1810.  | 

Mtqrnooth  CoUeffe  owes  itedoriGiin  to 

a  bill  introduced  by  l*elham  in  1795  for 
founding  a  Catholic  academy  in  Ireland.  It 
was  at  tirst  intended  for  both  priests  and  lay- 
men, but  afterwards  for  the  former  only.  An 
Act  for  its  government  was  passed  in  1800. 
In  1846  Sir  Robert  Feel,  with  the  snpport  of 
the  Whigs  and  Irish  members,  carried  a  bill 
through  both  Houses  incorporating  the  col- 
lege, raising  the  annual  grant  to  £2,000,  and 
giving  £30,000  towards  the  repairing  of  the 
buildings ;  800  students  were  to  be  accommo- 
dated utere.  In  1660  the  collie  was  again 
enlarged.  The  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869, 
however,  determined  tiiat  the  annual  grant 
should  cease  (Jan.,  1871],  but  compensation 
was  made  to  the  college. 

KAlbonxna,  Wiluam  Lamb,  Yibcockt 
{b.  1779,  d.  1848],  was  the  second  ran  of 
Peniston,  first  Viscount  Melbourne.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
at  Glasgow  University.  In  1805  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Leo- 
minster, and  joined  the  Opposition  under  Fox. 
When  Mr.  Caiming  was  commissioned  to 
form  a  cabinet,  Lamb  accepted  the  office  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  in  that 
ootmtry  the  Koman  Catholic  party  hailed  his 
arrival  "  with  a  degree  of  triumph  that  was 


almost  absurd. "  He  accepted  office  later 
under  Lord  GUidsEich,  and  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  during  this  period  seems  to 
have  been  fdioiated  from  the  extreme  Whigs, 
and  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  the  Tories.  When 
the  East  Retford  question,  however,  came 
before  the  House  Mr.  Idmb  supported  the 
Whigs,  and  this  insubordination  ended  in  his 
being  compelled  once  more  to  join  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  1828  he  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  took  office  under 
Lord  Grey,  in  1830,  as  Home  Secretary. 
In  1634  the  Irish  Church  difficulties  caused 
considerable  secession  from  the  cabinet,  and 
Lord  Grey  found  hia  position  untenable. 
The  king  sent  for  Loni  Melboun^  who 
contrived  to  construct  a  cabinet,  which 
lasted  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The  death 
of  Earl  Spencer,  which  took  Lord  Althorp 
away  from  the  Commons  and  the  Ex- 
chequer, caused  the  fall  of  the  cabinet.  The 
king  caJled  npon  Lord  Melbourne  to  re- 
tire, and,  on  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  summoned  Sir  E.  Feel  from 
Italy  to  assume  the  premiership.  The  new 
government  did  not  last  over  the  year.  A 
new  Parliament  decided  against  them,  and 
Melbourne  formed  a  mixed  government, 
which  lasted  &om  1835  to  Sept.,  1841. 
During  the  latter  part  of  William  IV.'s  rei^ 
Lord  Melbourne  had  no  special  difficoltiea 
to  encounter.  At  the  begmning  of  Queen 
Victorians  reign  the  prime  mimster's  posi- 
tion was  one  that  required  address  and  tact, 
and  by  universal  acknowledgment  Lord  Mel- 
bourne filled  it  with  success,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  her  Majesty. 
The  ministrj',  however,  had  been  gradually 
losing  ground  ever  since  its  formation.  It 
had  only  maintained  itself  at  all  by  yielding 
to  O'Connell,  and  earning  the  doubtfol  sup- 
port of  the  Irish  "tail."  Several  important 
Acts  were  added  to  the  statute  book  by  it, 
including  the  New  Poor  law,  the  two  Irish 
Tithe  Bills,  and  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  The  administration  was  attacked  both 
by  the  Tories  and  the  discontented  Whigs, 
and  in  1839  Lord  Ketboume,  after  a  practical 
defeat  on  the  Jamaica  question,  resigned. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  declined  to  form  a 
ministry  on  account  of  the  disputes  about  the 
royal  bonsebold,  known  as  the  "  Bedchamber 
Question,"  and  Lord  Melbourne  returned. 
The  general  election  of  1841  resulted  in  a 
Conservative  majority,  and  the  government 
resigned,  giving  place  to  Sir  R.  Peel.  After 
his  resignation  Lord  Melbourne,  tiiough  he 
continued  the  confidential  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  Queeit,  took  little  active  part  in 
public  affairs. 

GrmlU  JfrnM^w ;  Walp^  BW.  of  thiee 
m&:  Kari  Buasll.  JbooHwiiOM  md  Awm- 

Kitohell,  John  (b.  1812,  d.  March  21. 
1875),  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Young 
Irelaiid  party  in  1818,  and  in  his  journal,  tha 
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United  IruhmoH,  Bupported  open  rebellion. 
He  was  tried,  but  found  not  guilty.  When 
the  Treason  Felony  Act  was  parsed,  however, 
he  waa  again  arrested,  and  his  newspaper 
euppressed.  He  waa  finally  sentenc^  to 
fourteen  years*  transportation,  and  sent  to 
Bermuda.  He  escaped  by  breaking;  his  paiole, 
and  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Confede- 
rates. In  1674  he  came  to  Ireland,  and  was 
returned  to  Parliament  unopposed  for  Tippe- 
rary  comity.  On  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion, 
however,  he  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting. 
A  new  writ  being  issued,  he  was  again  elected, 
but  Captain  Moore,  a  Conservative,  who  was 
next  on  the  poll,  claimed  tSie  seat,  and  it  was 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  Irish  Court  of  Com- 
mon Heas.  Mttdiell  now  intended  to  stand 
for  every  Irish  county  in  turn,  but  died  balore 
he  could  carry  oat  his  plan. 

Montrose,  Jambs  Graham,  6th  Eakl 
OF  1612,  d.  1650),  at  first  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  CoTeuanters,  wbtne  tnwps  he 
commanded  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Having 
got  possession  of  his  enemy,  Huntly,  by 
Tiolating  his  safe-conduct  (1639),  Montrose 
sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  and  continued  his 
movements  against  the  Qordons  and  other 
Boyalists,  whom  he  defeated  at  Stonehaven, 
sabsequently  routing  them  again  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee.  In  1611  Montrose,  annoyed 
at  the  Covesantera  refusing  him  the  supreme 
command,  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  king, 
who  created  him  a  matqais  in  1644.  In  Ms 
Highland  campaign  (1644 — 46),  Montrose  was 
most  successful,  defeating  tlie  Covenanters  at 
Tippermuir,  Aberdeen,  Auldearn,  Alford,  and 
Kils^'th,  though  he  was  himseU  beaten  at 
Philif^ugh  fSept.,  1646).  He  was  for  a  time 
Viceroy  «  Scotluid,  but  Charles,  during 
his  eight  monUis*  sojourn  in  the  ScottiBh 
camp,  withdrew  his  commission,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Scotland.  After  the  death 
of  the  king  (1649),  Montrose  landed  in  the 
Orkneys  with  about  2,000  men,  and  crossed 
to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Inverchurron  in  Ross-shire. 
He  was  hanged  at  ^Edinburgh  with  every 
mark  of  indignity,  May  25,  1650. 

Morp]^,  Fathbb  John  {d.  June  26, 
1798),  was  the  son  of  a  amaU  farmer,  and 
educated  for  the  priesthood  at  Seville.  In 
1794  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  was 
the  first  to  rise  at  the  head  of  his  parishionerB 
on  May  26,  1798,  He  soon  gaUiered  some 
6,000  men  around  him,  and  committed  fearful 
cmelties.  He  was  victorious  over  the  troops 
at  Enniscorthy  and  Oulast,  and  established  a 
camp  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  his  forces  increased 
to  60,000  in  consequence  of  his  success,  and 
he  plundered  and  murdered  the  Protestants 
at  his  leisure.  On  the  29th  he  set  out  for 
"Wexford,  and  after  defeating  an  English 
force  at  Three  Rocks,  and  capturing  their 
guns,  he  occupied  Wexford  on  May  81. 


then  determined  to  march  <m  Dublin,  mi 
defeated  Colonel  Walpole  at  BaUymore. 
He  now,  however,  loitered,  and  when  with 
20,000  men  he  attacked  Arklow  on  Jane  9, 
he  was  driven  back  with  heavy  loes.  Oa 
June  21  he  was  again  beaten  at  Vinegar 
Hill.  He  fled  to  Wexford,  and  from  then 
to  Kilkenny,  comm^ng  ieatf  nl  ontngiea; 
but  his  followen  dispersed  in  the  WicUow 
Mountains,  and  he  was  captured  and  han^ 
on  June  26.  Murphy  was  by  far  the  ablest 
of  the  Irish  rebel  lead^  but  also  the  moat 
jnhsBoaa  and  unscmpalouB  anumg  tlww 

lEvrnj,  Jaiob  Stuaxt,  Eabl  of,  wis 
the  ill^timatfl  son  of  James  V.,  and  the 

half-brother  of  l^uy  Queen  of  Scots.  On 
the  retsm  of  his  sister  fitxn  France  (1561), 
Murray,  up  to  that  tame  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews, took  a  chief  share  in  the  govenuoent, 
proving  himself  a  moderate  and  able  states- 
man.  In  lfid2  he  mazried  a  dau^ter  at  the 
Earl  Marisdial,  and  was  created  Karl  of  Mar. 
a  title  which  he  soon  changed  for  that  of 
Murray.   During  the  same  year  he  accmnpa- 
nied  ms  sister  in  her  Toyax  progress  to  the 
north,  when  the  contest  vitii  Huntly  took  place. 
Vehemently  opposed  to  the  marriage  with 
Damley,  he  hettded  the  combination  of  lords 
against  the  queen  and  her  wretched  husband, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  Protestant 
religion,  of  which  he  waa  a  strong  supporter, 
was  in  danger  of  annihilation.    In  1667, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Damley,  he  went 
to  Frtmce,  only  to  be  recalled  by  the  tidings 
that  he  had  been  appointed  regent  on  the 
abdicstitm  of  his  sister.   After  an  interview 
with  the  queen  in  Lodileven  Castle,  Uorray 
set  himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  govern- 
ing Scotland,  his  first  act  being  to  bring  to 
trial  all  the  murderers  of  Damley  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands.   On  Mary's  escape  (156S) 
he  hastily  collected  a  body  of  troops,  and  de- 
feated her  at  Langside,  immediat^y  after- 
wards sending  a  speoal  envoy  to  Lond<Mi  to 
watch  Elizabeth's  conduct  with  regard  to  flie 
Scottish  queen.    He  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  James  VI.  at  York,  and  on  the 
close  of  the  Commission  at  Hampton  Court 
(1567),  was  accused  by  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  of  having  ^'""l*  been  a  party  to  the 
murder  of  Damley.   This  duuge  nee^  no 
refutation,  and  Murray  returned  to  Scotland 
with  his  hands  much  strengthened  by  the 
support  of  England.  His  implacable  enemies, 
the  Hamiltona,  soon,  howevnr,  foond  means 
to  gather  a  combination  against  him,  and 
measures  were  freely  canvassed  for  bringing 
back  Mary  and  ousting  the  regent.  Hurray 
seized  the  chief  conspirators,  amongst  whom 
were  Lethin^n  and  Balfour,  and  was  then 
obliged  to  give  his  attention  to  qnieting  the 
Border,  whero  he  took  prisoner  the  ^MrX  of 
Northumberland.   On  Feb.  23,  1670,  before 
the  reg^t  had  time  to  oonsununate  h^  pl*n^ 
he  was  aasasBinated  by  James  Hunilton  of 
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BothweHhaogh,  one  of  his  old  raemiefl,  at 
Unlithgow.  [Sootlakd;  Hut,  Qussh-  u; 
Scon.] 

PanlL  fisnniOLD  (».  1823,  d.  1882),  was 
the  son  ox  a  pastor  of  Berlin.  AHer  passing 
the  gieater  part  of  his  boyhood  at  Bremen, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  history  under 
Ranke  at  Berlin,  and  of  classical  philology 
at  Bonn.  In  1847  he  became  tutor  in  a 
Scottish  family,  but  after  a  year  gave  himself 
np  entirely  to  the  atoj^  of  'Bi"r'"*'  history. 
In  1849  he  entered  the  house  of  Bunsen,  the 
Prussian  ambassadw,  as  private  secretary. 
His  first  work,  a  Z&e  of  Alfrtd  the  Great, 
appeared  in  1860,  and  immediately  gave  him 
s  great  reputation,  so  that  Lappenberg  en- 
trusted to  iiim  the  ctnitinuation  of  his  own 
Suterjf  of  Jinyiand,  for  the  Heeren  and  Ukert 
Beriea.  01  this  the  third  (Panli's  first)  volume, 
beginning  with  Henry  11.,  vas  published  in 
1853,  the  fourth  in  1865,  the  fifth,  concluding 
with  the  death  of  Henry  VII.,  in  1858. 
In  1857  he  became  Professor  of  History  at 
Kostock,  moving  in  1859  to  Tubingen,  whens 
he  ranained  tUl  1867-  In  1867  he  passed  to 
a  professorship  at  Marburg ;  this  he  exchanged 
for  one  at  Qottingw  in  1870,  and  lure  he  re- 
mained till  his  death.  Among  his  more  impor- 
tant works  were  his  Fieturtt  of  Old  England 
(1860),  Simon  de  Montfrni,  Creator  of  the  Sotm 
of  Commona  ( 1867) ,  both  of  which,  together  with 
his  Alfred,  have  been  translated,  and  his 
Gaeehiehte  wn  England  tnt  181&  (1864—75),  of 
which  the  last  vomme  reached  to  1852.  Few 
modem  historians  have  surpassedDr.  Pauli  in 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  original  materials 
for  English  histwy,  uid  in  sound  critical 
judgment  in  using  them.  His  greatest  work, 
which  has  not  been  translated  into  English, 
is  by  far  the  best  general  history  of  England 
in  the  later  Middle  Agee. 

Frenadovff,  JbinAoU  Pauli:  £«d<  gtkaUmi  in 
Aer  Q^mtlfe&f  SUnmy  dm-  t.  OMsOwhaft  dtr 
mMnuiri^ffm.  GflttlBgaa  (1882). 

[W.J.  A.] 

Peace  Pxeservation  Aot  (Ireland). 
On  March  17, 1870,  this  Act  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Chichester  Forteecue,  in  order  to  prevent 
outrages  in  Mayo,  chiefly  directed  against 
cattle.  There  was  no  opposition,  and  it 
received  the  royal  assent  on  April  4.  By 
ttiis  Act  the  use  of  flroarms  without  a 
licence  was  forbidden,  under  heavy  penalties, 
in  any  proclaimed  district.  The  grand  jury 
was  aW  empowered  to  levy  a  cess  on  districts 
where  outages  had  been  committed,  to  com- 
pensate the  victims.  Domiciliary  visits  were 
authorised,  and  persons  loitering  about  at 
night  might  be  seised  by  the  polioe.  In  1875 
8ir  Michael  Hioks-Beach  asbed  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  Act,  mnln'Tig  it,  however, 
leas  stringent.  He  Irish  members  strenuously 
but  in  vain  imposed  it.  The  Act  was  allowed 
to  expire  by  Mr.  GladHtme's  government  in 
1880, 


Pentland  ]Ulls,  The  Battle  op  thb 
(Nov.  28,  1666),  was  fought  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  Covenanters.  The  latter, 
harassed  by  the  heavy  fines  and  cruel  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  them,  rose  and  marched  on 
Edinburgh,  which  they  hoped  to  surprise; 
but  finding  the  gates  closed  &ey  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  being  met  by  a  Boyalist  force 
they  were  defeated  on  the  FenUand  Hills,  a 
large  number  of  them  being  taken  prisonerB 
and  sabsequently  executed. 

Perrot,  8ik  John  (fi.  1627,  d.  1691),  is 
Buwosed  vy  some  to  have  been  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  Vll.  In  1570  he  was  the  first  Lord 
President  of  Munster,  and  concluded  the  war 
against  Fitz-Maurice,  that  leader  submitting 
to  him  at  Eilmallock  in  1671.  In  1684  he  be< 
came  Lord  Deputy,  and  aa  he  treated  EngliiElh 
and  Irish  with  equal  severity  his  adm^iistra- 
tion  was  on  the  whole  successful.  Some  dis- 
respectful remarks  about  the  queen  caused 
his  recall  in  1688.  In  1691  he  was  accused 
of  treason,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
death,  but  died  in  the  Tower  before  the 
execution  of  the  sentence. 

Petty,  SiK  William  {h.  1623,  d.  1687), 
WBs  educated  abroad,  and  became  a  Fellow  of 
Brasenoee  College,  Oxford.  In  1662  hewai 
First  Physician  of  the  Irish  Aimy,  and  after- 
wards as  Surveyor-General  he  surveyed  the 
forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  was  secretary 
to  Henry  Cromwell.  By  buying  up  the 
claims  of  the  soldiery  to  tiie  forfeited  lands 
he  acquired  large  estates.  In  1661  he  was 
knighted  by  CSiu-les  n.  He  puUished  several 
works,  among  them  hie  valuable  Ihlitical 
Arithmetic  and  a  Folitieai  Survey  of  Ireland. 
In  1688,  in  the  first  year  of  her  widowhood, 
his  wife  was  created  Baroness  Shelbume  for 
life,  and  his  eldest  son  Baron  Shelbume. 
Finally  both  the  estatea  and  titie  passed  to  the 
house  ol  lAnsdowne. 

Pudsey  (or  Ptobt).  Hugh  db  {d.  1196), 
was  tl^  son  of  a  rister  of  King  St^faen, 
and  in  1163  was  c<mseciated  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  did  not  mix  much  in  politics 
till  the  beginning  of  Richard  I.'s  reign,  when 
he  purchased  m>m  the  needy  king  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  and  the  office  of 
Justusar,  which  he  exercised  with  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  and  after  his  death  in  1190  with 
Iiongchamp.  Quarrels  soon  broke  out,  and 
before  long  Hugh  was  ousted  by  his  more 
skilful  rivaJ,  on  pretence  of  treason,  aiul  put 
in  prison.  His  release  speedily  followed, 
but  he  failed  to  get  back  his  o£Bce.  He  was, 
says  Dr.  Stubbs,  "  a  great  captain,  a  great 
hunter,  a  meet  roleudid  builder ;  not  a  very 
clerical  character,  but  alt^ther  a  grand  fisuie 
for  nearly  fifty  years  of  Shiglish  history.'" 

Sobertaon,  Jahbb  Bcbton  (b.  1800,  d. 
1877),  was  in  1866  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Modem  Histo^  in  the  Catholic  University 
of  Ireland.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on 
historical  and  other  enbjects.   Among  hit 
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'works  are  Leeturea  on  Burke  (1868),  Spain  Cm 
tfu  Eighteenth  Century,  Lecture*  on  various  aUih- 
jeett  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Sietory  (1868), 
and  a  ttanslation  of  Schlegel'i  Philotophy  of 
Siitory. 

Bobartwm,  Jahbb  Craioib  (A.  1813,  d. 
18H2),  waa  Professor  of  EocIe^aaticBl  History 
at  King's  College,  London.  Among  his  worln 
are  Leeluret  on  the  Growth  of  Papacy  (1875), 
Sketches  of  Church  Si»tory  (1855—78),  and 
A  Biography  of  Thomas  Socket  (1859).  He 
edited  the  valuable  Chronicles  and  Memorials 
of  Thomas  Becket  for  the  Rolls  Series. 

SancUiiirsty  William  Robr  Mansfield, 
LoBD  {b.  1819,  d.  1876),  entered  the  army  in 
1835.  In  1845  he  was  in  the  Sutlej  cam- 
paign, and  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Gough.  }n  1855  he  became  military  attache 
at  Constantinople.  In  1857  he  went  to  India, 
and  was  chief  of  the  staff  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  served  throughout  the  operations.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament,  and  was 
made  a  K.C.B.  in  1859.  In  1866  he  became 
commander-in-chief  in  India.  In  1871  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage. 

SondUlt  ThB  ExPBDinOW  TO  THE  (1884). 
At  the  close  of  1883  the  vast  dominions  of 
Egypt  in  the  Soudan  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete revolt.  An  Egyptian  army  commanded 
by  an  English  officer,  Colonel  Hicks,  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  Egyptian  garrisons 
on  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  and  in  the  interior, 
wwe  dosely  besieged.  A  body  of  Egyptian 
police  and  gendarmerie  sent  out  to  ei»ct  the 
relief  of  the  towns  near  the  Red  Sea,  under 
Baker  Pasha,  was  almost  annihilated  at  El 
Teb,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakim.  Eng- 
liind,  having  been  in  military  occupation  of 
Egypt  since  the  summer  of  1882,  felt  called 
upon  to  despatch  a  force  to  Suakim.  About 
4,000  English  troops  under  General  Graham 
were  sent,  and  engaged  the  natives  at  El  Teb 
(Feb.  29)  and  Tamanieb  (March  13),  defeating 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Leaving  Siiakim 
guarded  by  gun-boa^  and  a  small  force,  the 
English  anny  retired  almwit  immediati^ly 
after  these  battles.  With  a  view  to  assisting 
the  Egj-ptian  garrisons  who  were  besieged  in 
the  interior  of  the  Soudan,  Major-Oencral 
Gordon  waa  sent  out  (Jan.,  1884^,  to  effect 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troope  and  inhabitanta. 
He  penetrated  to  Khartoum,  but  was  himself 
hemmed  in  there,  and  in  Sept.,  1884,  it 
became  necessary  to  dpspatch  an  English 
army,  under  Lord  Wolseley,  to  his  assistance. 

Stratford  da  Bedcliife,  Stbatford 
Canvino,  Viscount  {h.  1786,  d.  1880),  waa  the 
cousin  of  George  Canning.  In  1809  he 
became  secretary  of  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  was  minister  plenipotentiary  from 
1810  to  1812.  In  1814  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Switmrlnnd.  and  took  some 
port  in  the  revision  of  the  Swiss  constitution. 
Prom  1820  to  1823  he  was  minister  at 
Washington,  and  in  1825  again  at  Conatuiti- 


nople.  After  the  oonclusioa  of  the  wmr  witk 
Turkey,  he  was  aoA  in  1831  oo  a  apedal 
mission  to  the  Porte  to  settle  the  boon  dan  ei 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Qreece.  for  nine 
years  he  held  no  diplomatic  post,  bat 
entered  I^liament  tuid  aappaaiKd  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  the  year  1841,  he  was  for 
the  third  time  sent  as  ambassador  to  Coo- 
atantinople,  where  he  remained  seventeen 
years,  exercising  considerable  influence  in 
East^  questions,  and  largely  contributing 
to  determine  the  policy  of  England  against 
Kusaia.  He  resigned  his  office  in  1858,  and 
never  again  held  any  public  poet.  He  had 
been  created  a  viacount  in  1652. 

WolmleTf  Gbnbral  Gakhbt  Jonni, 
Lord,  son  at  Major  Wolaeley,  waa  bom  in 
1833,  served  in  the  Burmese  (1852—63)  and 
Crimean  Wars,  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
Chinese  War.  In  1867,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Red  River  Expedition, 
and  in  1873,  as  major-general,  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  Ashantoe  War.  Upon  his 
return.  General  WoUeley  was  thanked  by 
Parliament,  and  a  grant  conferred  upon  him. 
In  1875  he  was  sent  to  administer  Natal,  and 
in  1876  became  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
India.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  High  Com- 
missioner in  Cyprus,  and  in  1879  returned 
to  Natal  as  governor,  and  reduced  Seco. 
coeni  to  submission.  In  1882  he  commanded 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  won  the  victory  <rf 
Tel-el-Kebir,  and  waa  rewarded  by  a  banmy. 
In  Sept,  1884,  he  waa  appointed  to  lead  aa 
expedition  to  Khartoum  for  the  rdief  of 
General  Gordon. 

EnlnlfHld.  In  January,  1879,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Briti^  and  the  Zuln 
king,  Cetewayo,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the 
latter  to  make  reparation  for  the  raids  by  his 
subjects  upon  NataL  A  Britidi  force  umkr 
Lord  Cheimaford  croaaed  the  frontier,  but 
was  surprised  and  attacked  at  Isandhlwaiui 
(Jan.  32,  1879),  and  defeated  with  the 
slaughter  of  aeveral  hundred  British  troops. 
The  war  was  continued,  and  on  July  4,  1880, 
Cetewayo  was  completely  defeated  aX  Ulnndi. 
waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Engh'sh,  and  was 
sent  to  Capetown.  Zulnland  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  prindpalitiee  under 
the  native  chiefs,  and  a  "  Reeerve  "  territoiy 
on  the  borders  of  Natal,  witli  a  Britisa 
Resident  to  watch  over  the  country,  was  in- 
stitnted.  In  18S3  Cetewayo  was  allowed  to 
visit  England,  and  subsequently  was  replaced 
(Jan.  26,  1883)  in  possession  of  a  large  part 
of  his  dominions.  The  result,  after  some 
months  of  oontinnal  fighting  betwem  Cete- 
wayo and  the  most  powerful  of  bis  rivali^ 
ITsibepn,  waa  that  Cetewayo  wsa  driven 
from  his  throne  (July,  1883),  and  soon  after- 
wards died  ^eb.  8. 1884).  Zululand  remained 
in  a  state  of  considerable  disorder,  owing  to 
civil  war  among  the  chiefs,  aided  by  adven- 
turers  from  the  TransvaaL 
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lIuvab1ei.TueH  <io,  TaxatioH,  »],• 

Mufwanvuro,  Butle  ta,fhcrkkaWar, 

Mulsrave,  Barl  ol,  SudtinsfuunaAiK 

Aujte  o/,  xn,  a 
Hulliar  iUu  HulkaE,  tfoilnr,  sto,  a 

Hunater,  Ductioen  ul,  KtMdal.  Dveh—t 

Murrv,  Colonel,  Oordm  SioU,bV>,  a 
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Kadlr  Sbab.  Jft^til,  n4,  a 
Hankln,  Treaty     Nmg-KoiKa,  g;4,  a 
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Netwelrude,  CuUDt,  PoliMh  QitMtfon, 
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ft71,a 

Kew  Cotlase,  Oxford,  [THlwrtfttM, 

HS7,b 

New  HamiMlilre.CUoKtea,  Tk»A9»eri- 
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Nawiiian,  John  Henry,  High  Chxrck, 

Svmv»pen,  Prta,  Uberty  of  Out, 


Ney,  Qvatn  Brat.  MS,  a 

 ,  Waterloo,  lOM,  a 

NIeliolaa,  Emperor  B«Mia,  m,  b 
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Nicbolton.  Brigaidier,  BeUii,  meB«  q/ 
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1U7,  b 
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Pedro  tUo  Cruel,  Itacarrtte,  74t),  b 
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Peual  Servitude,  /Vi«»m«,  (S!.  b 

PcnanK,  Straif  Settlrmentt.  wit,  b 

Penny,  Voinage.  m,  a 
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ham,  Itt  Earl  of,  a)7,  b 
Perjgueux,  Bishopric  uf,  Jbbfnflt, 

PorhK°V?a'ri'ieclt.  Warbttk,  li  M.  a 
Pcrrera.  Alice,  Sd^artt  1 11^  41k  a 
Peatilenea^  mack  Death .  iM.a 
Peter  d*  la  Hare,  speaker,  aa,  b 
IVtor  the  Cmel.  Portagnl,  so,  b 
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„  lerburuiigfa,Aiiiiutitf,.Ub««.l.a 
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Itt,  a 
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Petit  Sergeanty,  Strgeanta,  IK.  a 
PeiitioDa,  Bereiven  of,  ifWte.  AvH» 

mtiHtary,  lOO,  a 
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Petty  Junr,  jMry.  ^  b,  aM,  b 
Pkiiladelittiia,  Liaptuiv  ttf.   
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Phillii,  Count  of  Flantlera,  ftoiia>ra 

Betatiom  vfu,  *m.  a 
PbiliHMHeaux.  Acre,  &  b 
Ptacensa,  Ducby  ui,  Aix-l^-CkoftSt. 

rramy  ((A  SI,  b 
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PlluTiurK,  Airt  f'«««aaw,«:u,b 
Placks.  CbiMope.  ai£  • 
PlantaKODoia.  Ainrenaa,  4B.S 
platen,    Hadanie    de,  BvrHt^lm, 

OnaOett  of,  SW.  O 
Plcgmund,  .:ltAmt.Sl,b 
PoacUing,  Uouu  irftwa.  4<T, « 
Pointi.Ciilunel,  Lowlatf.flirifana*- 

iiKJte,eB7,b 
Police  Rates,  AaM,  WS,  a 
Poll  Tax.  Ttuatim.  mu  b 

 ,Tyier,  Wax,  loifcb 

Polli«k,  (tenertl,  A/UMm  rar^Kb 
Pulrchroof  ron,  H1^A«,  Balft. im.a 
Pomare,    Uueen,    TkUti  Ouatw*^ 

ma.b 

Potuhnl.  Portugal,  m,  b 
Poudicbern,  1  crMtitlM,  !«■  b 
Pontigny,  Roger  of,  Boier efPowUff, 

WK,b 

Poor  PriestB  £oItan(a,a»,b 
Poor  Raiea,  Poor  LantV, a 
Popbaiu,  Sir  HoBa.  Jaaiwa  Agrt*, 

iaa,b 

Porruplne,  Peter,  CWieH.  Winttm, 

Pui^rltnnoB,  Baron,  finlvay.  Bar! 
4r.4ML* 

Port  BItnbadL  BoM  Ajriraa  CMa- 

M<ca,«es,b 
Port-Reeve,  BaiHf,  llC,  a 

 ,  Rem,  W,  a 

Porte  Ppm>o,Eraaiatloa(if,A<rfr)i4, 

IVeitfir  of,  44,  b 
Port  Mabon,  Sttinhope.VK.a 
Poaao  romitatuB,  ikn%»'>- b 
Pottlnger.  Sir  Edward.  Am, 
niBnd,CMM«t,i«.b 
Fowl^  ircfMtiOM,* 
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Prsi-ant'T,  Oiapfr,  iw,  a 
Prai)osltui,  Manor,  TO),  6 
Prati,  Cbmrlei,   Camilm,  \t  Earl, 
IIV,  b 

ProhcniUry,  Chapter,  BO,a 
PrcMrltc,  Manor.  7W.5 
PrriHiiticiiii,  Bailiff,  a 
Prerngntive  Ciiurt,  Kalettathtal  Jw 

Preiburg,  Trcaly  ot,  Frrnek  Serol*- 

lion,  Waru/the,4n,b 
Prcpcnt  TetuniB,  iamJ  £«p((hitl<ni, 

BB3.b 

PreiiCQWtLnn,  Beiuflet.  1»,  6 
Prefton,  .S'ginm,  tord  JuAi.  ti&3;  li 
PrloBlB  in  IrclnrnI,  Penal  Codt. 
Priiiro  t'Dnfiirt,  .4ifter(,  I'rincr,  B,  u.  fr 
Prinro  Ruperi  •  LaDd,  ifuiiaoiri  Sajr 

Trrritirit*,  SW,  a 
PrinocKii  Party,  ^bw,  QuMn.U.b 
Prinl- Wurk*  Act,  Fadortf  Le^UlatioH, 

Prliir.Uwo/,  1,6 
Priw-jc,  (7iutoiiu,M7,a 
PriLrlMinl,  TnAi'tl  (JiirMim^aK,  b 
PrivllfRO  of  l^rliBiUL-nt.  rarJianKnf, 

Prtio  Ikiurl,  Admiralty,  Court  of, 

13.  a 

Pnibnic  And  Divorci?,  Caurl  of,  Ecete- 

4iaiticat  ,/uri>flij-lu>n.  401,  b 
PrnpiiFLtuii.  Br.adte.  lX.b 
PmLctiiiint  Ilerii,  /Vumia,  o 
PriTVinre  Wetlmivy, StraiuSitaememl, 
Kt.b 
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Pruvifture,  SUIUIH  ot.  Church  of  E»9- 

laud,  VO.  a 
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iiat,  b 

Puhlii"    Wiirship    BegulMliiD  Art, 

High  Church,  set.  b 
PurkcrinH-,     Scrjt«nl,  Wewheorth, 

Pttcr.  IMO,  a 
Punning  Inirrlpllon,  Abel,  Thomm, 

a.  a 

Purvey,  John,  Bible. b 

Puw!),    RilwanI     Biiuvcrie,  High 

Ohttrcb,  Ma,  b 
Putu,  Biabap,  Heref<rrd,M\,h 


QuBrlorlntr  Art,  Coloniet,  The  Amerl- 

rriN,  -.fu.  b 
Quirltrly    itcviow,  J^ffqi,  FrnnHi, 

/Airil.  fiil.  b 
Qiierni>'  I'lillc-Ra,  Chinhridgr,  f/Hirrr- 

•if  iff,  a 
Uiiccn^  UiiJk-fte,  Oxford,  UniBcrtitiei, 

]<in,a 

Qucrn^iaTu],  AuMmlia,  in;,  a 
Quucn''    UnLvrrxitf ,  Htueatiom  t» 
Ireland,  *M.  b 


Basnnftut,    Hno    Rngrvbu.  Ilarlinfn, 

H'.irrni,  5Hh.  6 
^\\i!'^,\l-iheTl,EdnaaimiiH  Eitglaud, 

«t7,  II 

Rajpiil",  Rnipvlnna,  mn,  h 
IInnilllii'i>,.S>>iiiii<>i  fueceteion,9&),  b 
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IlAiiiiKiiir  (iluiit,  Tnnly  of,  Ameer 
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Rariifny.  Hir  Jobn,  Ootrrie  CiTtttpiram, 
aiL',  It 

Itniii-'i') .  Ahbvt  of.  Abbot,  z,  n 
Rankr  .jUiitril.  Willium  III.,  lOTP.a 
Riiniiir,  iinrt  nf  (.'hcACcr,  Co*etaaee  of 
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BmlviTi,  Mnrgnret,  itrcnuU,  FaJket 
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Rodnnlil,  Klnft  of  lbs  EMt  ADgtrt, 

fiiiil  Aiwlin.sn.a 
BeglnAM.  Btiti-Prlor  nt  Gboterbao-, 

L'lnglmi,  fUrphen,  aW.  A 
RoRtii.  unbmt,  lie.  n 
Regntttng.  roni-Lairf,314,  a 
ReSturd.CuUTt  iif,  FoTt»U,t»,a 
R4I1U,  KiDf ,  BufftiU,  «U,  a 


Reiidenti,  ^mdaModPT*,  as, « 

RevlKd  vcrgiiin  nf  the  new  Tnta- 

mcDt.  Bible,  li*,  b 
Rev<-nuo  Act,  CoUmiee,  Tkt  J.Bi«rican, 

Rei  AnjilaruTn,  Egbert,  4J0,  (t 

Khlt-Bllun,  irnlcj,  liU4,  b 

BUiHlt'  Mttail,Coioiiiea,  ThtAmmrlean, 

t>*K,  b 

RhiMlii  MKwr,  Walet,  lOU,  n 
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Rl.  TrrUiHit,  OiJ,  a 

—  ,  Uighlaiuit.sal.a 
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13,6 
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aitiiBliat.',  ni'nfl  Ckurrh.M,b 
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LB,n 

RiihinKon  Cniaoc,  Or/oe.  Daniel,  an,  b 
Rui-bfiird,  Ljuly,  Culpepper.  Sir  'l\ 
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nai.a 
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Fvior-tT'lle,  Irrlitnil,  an^,  u 

Biirr  fiiiilir,  /n /iiiirf,  * 

Safely,  (.'■■iijiiiittfQ  ut,  /'dv  Parlia- 

mnii,  em.  h 
St.  Allnni'.  Clurleti  BMUrlrrk,  Duke 

III.  (iirj/Hii,  Eltanor.  i22,  b 
M.  Altmno.  Krr  cif,  Biikoprtc.  103.  ft 
Ht.  AnilrrwF,  BiFboprie  uf,  Alexander 

I..  b 

Kt,  Anilrcwt   trDlvanlljr,  Vni^n- 

lia.  Iftf .  b 
St.  Anuiiid,  Ranlati.ntt,  a 
St.  AMph,  H(V  of,  Bithnprie,  103,9 
St.  Augu»tuM'a,  Abtut  of,  Abbot, 

l,n 

St.  Bonrdlrt  .of  Hulme,  Abbot  of, 

Abbnt.i,tt 
St.  Caihcnnc'a  rniietrs,  Cimbridge, 

Vnivtreitiet.  IW,  i 


Sk  IJMVlu'*,  Arclibiitbup  of,  Bitkoprie, 

m,  .1 

8t  K.|iiiiitid-imr,v, /■:'i"i"Fi-l    1I..M  a 

SI   KiljiiLiijii'-.  Ai  L  1.1,  .11...  f.i,n 

HI.  liib'o,  Tiiwii  .,S,J.^ui,ur,:,i\ia  a 
H[..l..liriVAt  J,Tii-,il.  ,ii.  111.  bicb  nt, 

Il<tpilitll-  rr.  '/If  Aiiitfiiff.s;*,  fl 
tit.  .Iiilin''-  I'llluk-i!,  (^ui>ri<lge,  L'hI- 

vcTnliet,  HBh.  11,  b 
fit.  Julm'H  ('ollegu,  OiFiird,  Unirtr- 

nit.rf,  11)27,  b 
Bl.  Joliii.  Henry,  Boiinpbf ()(>■.  Viaeomir, 

17S.li 

Bt.  Ji'Lti.  Henry.  Sir.  Boliii^/broke,  Vie- 

(■■•t„r.  LTi>,  & 
bL.  J.jliu  .>(  .liTiiMluiii,  Pr:..!  of.  Abbot, 

Xa 

Bt.    Lli,    Hiincin    de,  Hiaiti*odon, 

PeeraoeM  of.  184,  b 
St.  Hary^  ciy«t.  Battle  at,  Bedford, 

}el  Earl.  m.  a 
St.  Kary  a,  York,  Abbot  nf,  Abba<. 

3.  " 

St.  Micbael  and  at.  George,  JTHlpAI- 

hood,  Ufdrr  of.  Km,  a 
St.    Uiiondn,    UuUd  of,  Jumitgee, 

WMiam  of,  e&£.  a 
St.  Riilb,  KyUrim.  Battle  of,\t.a 
St.  Salvadiir,  Bahamas,  IIS,  o 
aaladiD,  Richard  I..M4.b 
«alp,  IJoncml,  Afalian  Warn,  II.  b 
Halliic*.  Mariiiiiti  dc,  i?ibrnllar,  SOO.  it 
Saluiiiiini',  AldenuBD.  Jem  in  Eag- 

land.ew,  n 
Salyibly,  PiiErlck.  Claimanle  of  the 

Scotlieh  Croien  in  liwt,  ITI,  a 
ekQdoinanlnnii,  <llaetUe»,  SUB,  n 
BaikiuliAr     Declaration,  Camrran, 

Richard.VS',  b 
SarBgiwna,  .StauAopr.SST,  a 
Mark,  Channel  lelandi,  IM,  a 
Baiicbislium,  Angut,  Uk   Karl  of. 

S3,b 

flavillo,  lieorge,  ff(i(<A>i,  Marquie  of, 
SXi.  b 

hwiro,  William,  Hereap,  IM,  b 
Scarlet  I,    (ieoenl,    wimexM  War, 
3SS.  a 

ScRikitiaj'.  Coinagr,  m,  a 
Mcliiatn  Dill.  Anv.  Vu<ni,g6,b 
arhiHil  nmv*.  Rails. •Si.a 
Scbuleni-erg.Knuongkrd  von,  Kendal, 

Ducliret  ./.Iffll,  6 
Sclopjs.  Count      Geneva  Cotivvation, 

OcDlirnninlcnn.  ForAm.John.  407.  a 
fott.  Jiilin.  Eldnn,  1«  £orI,  42",  b 
Scrogic,  Alexander,  Aberdeen  Dorlore, 

4.  n 

Brurvy,  Aarievltnre.  IK.o 
Hciilii.     King,    £wcr.    Kingdom  of, 
4»t,  a 

Seditloua    Heetings    Bill.  Meeting. 
lis,  a 

Rrll>y.  Al'l-ot  "f.  Abbot,  t,  a 
Seined,    King,  Eteeix,   Kingdom  of. 
tan.  b 

BplMiy.  nee  of.  Biehopric,  101.  n 
BoIm'^'ii  Ciille^e,  QunbridgO,  UnHerrei- 

BcnPhii"  y\«r.  Brchon,  Ifa,  b 
Srner,  William  lit.,  lOTB,  <i 
tie  in  rut  if  tn,  Oathe,  Parliatnentarp, 
775,6 

Rrqiii'-i  mtlon.  CItray,  377,  it 

Rrrt".  ri/frnnor.  ■!«,  6 

Sorria,  eri  iJimn  B"iir.  33i,  o 

Sctiin.  Alrxanilcr  ilc,  lliintly,  Ale^ 

aiidrr,  lit  Enrl  of.  V»S.  b 
Settlement,    Law    of,  poor  Latct, 
a 

Bswnnl.  King,  Awcc,  Kingdom  of, 
4X1.  b 

Bciliiirb.  Queen,  ICrwrr.  lOO,  b 
Bcytnimr.    S\t     Willitni,  Arabella 

Stiiaii.  Ki,  b 
nhnli  .Irlian,  Atmi,  17,  a 
Hhitw,  Dr..  Kdtrard  I. .417,6 
Bheiinnili«li,  Tbe,  Octieva  Convention, 

4111.  a 

ShcrlHime,  See  nf,  iliakoprir,  ion,  o 
8hera    All    Khan,    A]ahan  War; 
IS.  h 

HhiTo  Sinnli,  Sikh  Warm,  947,  b 
Rberitr  Depute,  Stirriff.  UK,  a 
Hhorliick,   Healer,  ^nneetty'i  Oue, 
.HI.  a 

RhillinR'.  Coinaire,  TC,  b 
Ph'rr-MiviT.  Connty  Court.  B37,b 
Rhirlcy,  Sir  Amliony.  ^cnafcn.  niB,  a 
Bhlrloy'ii  ('Jiae,  Commone,  The  Houet 

of,  SI7.  b 

Shorl  rhanirierof  the  Rartnf  Whar- 
ton, tr*arlM4,  TboNMt*,  Mar^mia 

nf,  ina7,  6 

Bhrewtbury,  Abbot  of.  Abbot,  i,  a 
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SlblwM,  JUBM,  AKrmtt  Doetert, 

Slbtliarpe,  Dr.  Robert.  AtM,  Oeorge, 

Sicily,  Edmund,  KiDg  of,  LanetuleT, 
eeo,b 

SldDo}'  Sussex  dilkge,  Ounbrldge, 

UMirtnilie»,  lixin,  b 
aidTac.Eitalefleld,  Battle  of,  4!a.  b 
alorraLoune,  Wert  i/riea,  loat.  b 
SiKCliert,  Kina   of    Esitei,  Ettfx, 

Kingilom      US.  b 
Slfteliort  iba  Lob  rued,  Satt  Angtia, 

sal.  a 

Blgchoard,  King,  Ktwex,  Kingdom  of, 
43S,  b 

BiKeiicrc,  King,  Stteae,  JCinodom  of, 
IX.  b 

Sigurd,  Orknev  and  ^eltattd.  78S,  n 

 ,  Barl  uf  OrklM}',  aebridet, 

M.b 

 ,  IJ:<ll:lailitr,  Mi7,a 

Slbliii;,   Kih^-  '.f  >.ir[|niiiil..i'l:ui.l, 

AniafCour.ni.  r.i.  a 
SflurOB,  llriU,;.-:  i:e.\.  a 
Slnmiiy,  A'1i;iir.^'iii,  li,  h 
Wlllrlilir,  UjsIii:])  Willumi,  Inrerknth- 

iiui.  liiiltip  <}/.•■'».  Ii 
BiiiHiipiiro,  aitiiitu  .■i.llUmrnlp.  \<H.  h 
Kinglc-t^lK-oi'li    U^lllilliili,  J/iinuKiN, 

Hnklng  Kiiml,  S:iii."-i\  KrM.  UK 
KcdH,     Kliih,     K'frs,    Kiii'jil.iin  i', 
■fj-.,  h 

nm-U  iiTi'l  Tr.-'it.  W.:.  ■> 

Hiii.^.lliiii-in,  Jjr,,  ,s,.,-r.r  /.  

KlIIJlll,  JiiJill,  Miro  r:i,  ■.■:,].'■ 

Slniili,  Sir  U.ii-ri.  A.-^fJr  Uur, 
lii;,  b 

S")liiii>lii,  I'ririi-fi--.  Vnutrl.  '.■7-.  !• 
Sud»r  And   Mini,  .Sue  iil,  lliflii'yrii', 

Ua.  b.  lot,  II 
Sulcmn  LoaK'ie  and  Cuvonimt,  Curf 

naut,  b 
SoluDtfin  111   En^Jam!,    Ueum  VJJ., 

King,  557,  a 
8omer»  island,  Sn-muilas,  IM,  a 
Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  Kaflr  Wan, 

(Q7.  It 

Bomcrvllle,  Jobn,  Arden,  Bdteard, 

70,  i 

Bupbia  Dorothea  of  Zoll,  Oeoroe  I., 
ioi,b 

Boalls,  NfchniM  da,  CSalmaMa  of 
Scottith  Croon  in  im,  270,  b 

SouH,  SivtOe,  736,  b 

 ,  Ortiu*,  7P6,  a 

 — ,  PenintnilaT  War,eil.« 

 ,  Pj/renftt.  Batile  of,  ftM,  a 

 ,  ToHloiue,  low,  6 

South  AuRlraliB,  ^tufroMa,  102,  a 

Kiiuth  EnplUh,  Mtrcia,  737,  6 

HiiulhffelT.  See  nf,  BUhoprie.  m,  b 

Spa  Fleiis  Wcetioe,  Spencean  Philal^ 
thropi*U,aea,b 

Special  Jury,  Jury,  IBS.  5 

"  Kiicctfttiir,  Additon,  8,  * 

Rpcenluunland  Aci,  poor  Law*.  8at,b 

Bpelm&n,  Sir  Henry,  Duadate,  Sir  W- 

»8S,b 

BlHiniB.  Hervan,  John,  Lord,K4,  a 
SiacmpDi,  Jacob,  Omnia  Contk-niion, 
400,  b 

Blanliotic,  Willlain,  RarringUm,  Id 

Earl  of.iO^a 
Stanley.  Sir  Edward,  Derby,  Barldon 

of.  m.  b 

Stanley  nf  Blclcerstnlte,  Bnron.  Darby, 

Kdmird,  ISth  Sari.  3Ss.  b 
Btannaries    Court,   CounciU,  Civil, 

Star^'lndla,  Order  of  the,  Kniaia- 

komL  SMI,  a 
8taren)ber>,  aptmith  BmeeeMlM,  m.  a 
Statute    Do  llollgliMla,  Mortmain, 

Btatutes,  Common  Late,  ns,  a 
SUunlim,  Caplaio,  Ktfmsaom,  Battle 

of.  «7,  b 

SteUlie,  King,   Asex,  Kingd(m  of. 

439,  b 
Bt«lla,,Swf/(,M8,a 

Stewart,  Jlargarot,  JTmb,  Jtikn, 
AST,  a 

Btewarc  Sir     4AtaM  ITor*,  U,  6 
BlMlln^ton,  Blabop,  JJooeii,  John, 

Stoclcdals    •,    Hansard,  Camfbtll, 

/oAn.Itt  LoTd,7i,\,b 
Btoke,  Hundred  of,  CkOtem  Hun- 

dndt,  m.b 
Sto^ford,  Admiral  Sir  R.,  Aert, 

Btrafige,  Lord,  Dtrly,  M  Bart  of. 


Btratbearoe,  Eltigdonr  of,  ffiffiland*, 

lej,  a 

Strict    Settlement,   Land  Stantre, 

96a,  b 
ntuf,  WeMaex,10Ba,b 
Stycaa,  Coinage,  WZ,  a 
Sulimiitslun,    Act    of,  Comofalion, 

306,5 

a«CltlinB,  S\t  JtiiiD,  Arms  Ptot,7e,a 
Sudro)>,  Hebridet.  bH,  it 
Sundridgu,   Barun,  ArgyU.  Pttrxtg* 
of.  VI.  b 

SupplicatiuQuf  Beggnm,  Pitli,  Simon, 
4M,  a 

Surge  Anjengaom,  Peace  of,  Agra, 
11,  a 

Sutherland,    Peerage    of,  tiardvn, 

Farallff  of,  MO,  a 
Suttre, /ndiii.lM,  5 
Suit  on,  Charles  Hknoers,  ClBnCarb  itrjr, 

Vitcount,  xa,  b 
Suchot,  Penlnmiiar  War,  SIl,  a 
tjwanz.  Martin,  Liucoln,  s-3, 5 

 —  ,  .5iiiine;,  iMh,  6 

Sweating  Sicknasi',  AuriciillHTr,  19,  a 
Swefrod,  King,  Suex,  Xingdmn  <»f, 

43G,  b 


Table  Bar,  South  Afirtemi  Coionif, 

AM,  a 
'niiniahBl,  A^o,  17.  a 
Title  of  a  Tub,  Sicifl.  MS,  a 
Tallard,  Ilarshat,  Hpauuh  8tice*§rton, 

VM.b 

TalorgHQ,  Pictr,  Siu,  b,  an,  a 
Taran.  Piet»,  Slw.  b 

TarletoD,  Ciiliinel.  American  /Wdrpe» 

detice.  War  of.  41.  a 
TasninniB,  Aitttralia,  lU,  b 
Tatlcr,  Addimn,  li.  b 
Tea  Act,  CMmlis,  Tt«  Anieritan, 

im.b 

Terai,  liana  Sahib,  748.  a 

Tcmate,  Occuiiuttiin  at,  Java,  OSS,  a 

Temuonne,  Capture  itl,  lltnTv  YIIS~ 

King.  S57,  a 
 ,  Siuge  of,  i^puri.  Battle  of, 

BM,5 

Torrai   PIliuB,    AntAurit.  Hichola*. 
44,  a 

Teesi-,  Marshal.  SpotUsJk  SmettMian, 

Toet<Hin,  Colnaoe,7B4,a 

Tettenball,  Battle  at,  Bdteard  tht 

EtdfT,  410,  a 
Teutonic  KolKhta,  Pnueia,  iM.  h 
Thackwell,  Sir  Joaapti,  OkUlianwalUL, 

£50,5 

Ttaeiford,  Battle  »t,A!fred.K,b 
Thetfiird,  Bishovric  of,  fust  Anglia, 

3U7,  5 

Tlietford,  Bee  of.  Btthoprie,  in,  a 
Thinganien,  Jf0u«rf(irf«,  5;:. « 
Thistlowiiud,  Arthur,  Cato  Street  Con- 

iplraea,  13n,  a 
ThdiDiw  at  Galluwa)',  Oitntv.501.  a 
Tbotnoiid,  Earl  of,  Kintale,  The  Sitae 

of  ea^.a 

Tborrinn,  Earl  of  Orkney,  Burghhead, 

Battle  of.  KS,  a 

 ,  Highlaudt, 

507,0 

Thorn cy,  AblHit  i<.  Abbot.  1,  a 
Thorite,  Sprakcr,    Arrett,  Frtedmn 

from,  78, « 
TbreniKlla    Carolina,    Berbtrt,  Sir 

Thornae,  50],  a 
Tburfritb.  Earl    of  Korthampton, 

Guthrvm  Tt..iS,  a 
Tlcfalturne,  Sir  H.,;>rDfrAcd(LSt5,a 
Tilsit,  Peace  of,  Fteneh  Semiation, 

War  of  the,  4SD,a 
—  ,  lanUm  ItlOMd*,  The, 

ecu,  a 

Tlndai,  Dean  of  Ely,  Lambeth  Artielee, 
too,  a 

Tlthlng-Man,  Btad-BoTmioh.ba,b 
Tl  things,  Frank-Pledgi,  470.  b 
Titus.    Silas,    KiUing    no  Jfonfar, 
«4S,  a 

Tnika,  Battle  of  tbe,  Jreiana.m*.  b 
Torgau,  Asosn  ymrs'  tK<tr,  m,  it 
Torres,  Count  da  la,  OfbroOar,  HIVa 
Torwood.  BBllle  i^  Anfma,  5tk  jBwl 

of,U,b 

Tiiuraino,  Abbeville,  Treat]/ ef,J,  a 
Tourvllle.  La  Borne.  SM.  a 
Tnvi  the  Pmiid,  irnn(iciiMHfa,BM,* 
Town  Oouncila,  Alderman,  f7,  b 
Town  OounrllB,  Toiptu,  UKKl  ■ 
ISwuUp,  JTmht,  W,  » 


Ttmcta  rlsa  Morenvnt,  Bi^  Owck. 
Tract*  for  tbe  Ttnae*.  Bigt  Omck, 

MS,  b 

Tracy,  WlUlaiD  dc,  BmM,  IM,* 
TraoBvaal,  SoiOJt   Afriemm  ' 

056,  b 

Trarliacb,  Sptniiek  Sneeeeeioa.  9m,  ft 

Travelled  Tlianc.  The,  Aberdtat.  Eart 
of.  4,  a 

Trelawncy  of  Bristol,  Scten  BulUfe, 

Tremuuillo,  Charlotte  dc  la. ^ 

Man,  Tva,  a 
Trench,  Caiilalii,    Gmbcma  Bbttioa, 

48S.» 

TresillsD,  iSenie^,  SM, » 

Twi  ee.  Amniek  SHcceaalcm,  MD.  6 

Tre\'i^s,  Jiibn.  Uigden,  Balph,i&,a 
Trinity  CoUeire,  Uatnltridge,  t'naer- 

'itlfra.laX,  6 
Trinity  Oolleg«,  Oxford,  Duiiamtut, 

itai.b 

Trinity  l^illeKc,  DnlitlB,  JtaHra.XT.a 
Trinity  Hall,  Oamlwidse.  CaiKTBUic^ 

1038,  a 

Trinuliantes,  Britotie,  IVK,  a 
Triumvirate,  BaHfar,  Mh  Earl  if, 
530,  a 

Tme-l>ora  Englivbawn,  Dtf»e,  Oamiri, 
38Z,  a 

True  Briton,  Whmrtam,  mUm,  Bake 

of,  1007,  a 
Truro,  See  of,  Biehaprit,  IS3,  b 
Tvath,  Jrrlaitd,  605,  a 
Tuntba  da  Danann,  CrUe.  S4I.  a 
Tuatbal,  King  of   Meath,  /r«taa<, 

604.  a 

Tuatbal.  OmuivU,  BK,  a 
Tuekagee  Holkar,  Botkar,  sn,  • 
Tullilianlino,  Jfar,  712,  a 
Tunltridge  School,  Bdueation  in  Bag- 

land.  407,  a 
TuQ-Korcfa,  Beett.  U7,  a 
TumTiull,  Biaboii,  Olaege^e,  tt».  a 
Turner  ut  Klv,  icrtn  ihahope.  Ai,  a 
TurnpikOB,  Bate;  (ft:,  a 
Turold,    Abbot   of    BIy,  Brmcard. 

ia,a 

Tweeddale,  Lord,  Flytng  Sqamdnm, 
4ea,a 

Tyrell,  Blr  James.  Sfirant  I'..  417,  b 
T^tillua,  King  of  tb«  Itast  Ai^tt, 


trnngs.  Boat  Angha-Sar. « 

Ulm,  Capitulation  of,  Frtneh  Brmtv 

tion,  ll'aro/Cihe.4n).b 
Ulster  Custom,  Tenmt-Bigkt.  SM,  • 
Ultimogeniture,    Bervngh  ■  SngltiM, 

UhlDili,  STHtt  African  ColonUt.  M  s 

Undertakers.  Addled  Paniamait,T%t, 

»,a 

Unicom.  Ooinage,  M,  a 
Uniformity,  Act  ut,  Olvrck  «'  &V- 

land,xi,b 
Union  Jack,  Union,  100,  b 
United  Pntvinces,  fr«U«Nd.  jedtfisH 

teilk,  til .  a 
University  Cullege,  Oiford,  Camr- 

eltiei,  vsr.  a 
Unloamod  Parllanient,  Laetieaniag 

Parliament,  eSfi.  a 
rrlian  1 1,.  Pi.pe.  PajHuy.  Tsa,  b 
Urban  v.,  Pupe,  Papurj.  t«\  a 
UscF.  Statute  of,  Chaneery.  lU,  b 
U  sfbe  r'  ft  Hod  el,  Weetntineier  AiatmUg, 

1064,6 

Utland,  La^and,  BBS,  k 

UUipia,  JTm.  741,  k 

Pxbrfato»  Treaty  ot,  MMom,  Mm  m 


TacariuB.  Beei*wtaMe»I  Jwruaaum, 

400,  a 

Valeolla,  Br«iumta,lfls.« 

Valenlla,  Vlacount,  Angttmw.  Amfs 

Tan^fu^  Sir  John,  ArtkOitlm, 

Van  dlsnien's  Land.  AMUrmUm,  Me  b 
TaoBB  Leru.  lale  of,  FiH  U 
467.  • 

Vaacona.  Oa«ee44r,  4Ml  ft 
Vaasos.  VMSalufB,  ICB  b 
Tmyhj^^lj^op  of  ttBgor, 
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Venahlei.  OenonU.  Jomaiea,  sis  a 
Veii(16mc.  aimiuip*.  Bar  b 
Vatiloo,  GHtura  at  Anne,  Qkmh,  SB  b 
VenDBr's    Plot,  Mttrriaoti,  Thoma*. 

UB,ti 

Tenta  Balnram,  Winctn^gr,  Via,  b 
Venuilu*.  Cartisnutniliui.  131,  b 

 ,  Brigania,  IW,  a 

Vermoni,  suiie  iit.  AUm,  Ethan,  M,  b 

Veu,  WlllluD  d«,  Claf«MHte  «r(A« 

ScoUM  Onm  in  laoi,  KO,  b 
Vtwcrioa,  ParUh,  too,  b 
Veto  I.aw,  Aw  Chamk  q/  Seolbmd, 

477  i 

Tlckr  BrltamilArum.  JbmMM  Iw  Bri- 
tain, wi.  a 

Vice- Admiralty,  Comwt  at,  AdmiraUw, 
Court  of,  11,  a 

▼lee-Vbanoellor  kX  Buglwd,  CIUm- 
een,  UT,  b 

Tlce-Cmno*.  Yittomd.  1(B>.  a 

Victor,  Marabkl,  TVifaVFra,  tMS,  a 
Vtctoria,  JiMtrnJlo,  101.  b 
Vlllor*.  boaniih  SiieeiMion,  SOD,  b 
Vlllerol,  BamiUitJ',  a 

 ,  Spanish  SueetisUm,  WM,  6 

Vllloite,  Marquiw  do.  IMin^ibroko, 

Vlieottnt,  ITS,  a 
Vllticr*.  Sir   George,  Bytekinsham, 

Duke  of,  lee,  a 
Vlndlf  in)  ^llloe,  Maekinioih,  m,  b 
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